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Cake,  Twelfth  Night,  for  a 

Party  .  30 

Cookies,  Christmas,  Play 

Their  Part  .  716 

Hallowe’en  Cakes  Fun  to 

Make  .  638 

Ham  ‘n’  Egg  Pie  for 

Holidays  .  718 
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Make  It  .  688 
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Twelfth  Night,  Cake,  for  a 
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from  .  544 
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ing  .  503 
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joy  .  229 
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Own  .  412 
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Easy  Does  It  .  748 

Eggs,  Packing  Down,  an 
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Lass,  A  Country  Said .  640 
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Hints)  .  106 

Trim  the  Package  and  the 

Tree  .  717 
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Raisin  Sauce  .  361 
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Pansies,  Up  from  Seed .  333 
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day  .  150 
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Garden  Symbols  .  360 
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Judicious  Is  July .  456 
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Summer  on  a  Placid  Lake..  503 
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Geranium,  Oldtime,  Feather. 

Still  Favored  .  436 
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Fruit  .  502 
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Raised  at  Home .  639 
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Those  Hormones  .  68 

"Sure  Cures”  .  103 

Leukemia  .  297 

Baby  Health  and  the  Nurs- 
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Waffner,  El'zabeth  Jardme....  606 
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Bee)  .  436 

Wood.  Protect.  Finish .  412 
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the  Farm  of  D.  Larocque, 

Barnett.  Caledonia  County, 

Vermont  .  692 

1951  Dairyland  Festival  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.  Queen,  Joanne 
M.  Watson,  Edwards,  N.  Y. .  436 
Dairyman.  D.  C.  Barlow,  Talk¬ 
ing  With  H.  Reusch  of  the 


Lawson  M.lk  Co.,  Akron, 

Ohio  .  50 

Doe  With  Triplets  Owned  by 
F.  Bannister,  Essex,  Middle¬ 
sex  County,  Conn . 694 

Dorset  Lamb,  Owned  by  J. 


Lawson  ana  Son,  David,  at 
East  View  Farm,  Pavilion, 
Genesee  County,  N  ,Y.  Pro¬ 
duced  as  a  Second  Crop  of 
the  Year  by  the  Use  of 

Hormones  .  535 

Imperial  Pekin  Ducklings 
Owned  by  R.  Guild  of  the 
Guild  Duck  Farm,  East 

Mansfield,  Mass . 234 

Duroc  Sows  and  Pigs  in  Farm 
Pond  on  Clyde  Cornish’s 
Hilltop  Duroc  Farm  in  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y .  28 


E 

Earlville  Holstein  Sales  Pa¬ 
vilion  at  Earlville,  N.  Y. 
Under  the  Management  of 


Austin  Backus  .  523 

Egg  Collector  With  Endless 
Belt  Owned  by  Archie  Coll, 
Jaffrey,  New  Hampshire....  406 


Egg  Farm  Laying  House  Owned 


by  T.  Young  ,n  Cape  May 
Court  House,  New  Jersey..  67S 
Egg  Nests,  Massachusetts 

Clean  .  614 

Eggs  3eing  Carried  to  the 
First  Floor  by  Belt  Time 

Picker  Carrier  .  406 

Eggs  Carefully  Handled  to  Re¬ 
duce  Breaxage  on  Snyder 
Volk’s  Poultry  Farm,  Hun¬ 
terdon  County,  N.  J .  678 

Elm  by  the  Roadside .  136 

English  Meadow  on  Farm  of 
H.  N.  Marchant,  County  of 
Sussex,  England  .  321 


English  Walnut  Tree  on  Farm 
of  Thorvald  Jansen,  Soen- 
cerport,  Monroe  Co.  N.  Y. .  562 
Ewes  at  the  Mass.  Sta.  Am¬ 
herst,  Treated  With  Preg¬ 
nant  Mare  Serum  to  In- 

crcease  Production  .  493 

Ewes  of  Western  Fine  Wool 
Type,  Which  Were  Brought 
to  Stockyards  by  Truck ....  226 
Ewes,  White  Faced,  at 
Anchorage  Farms.  Owned  by 
Kaur.ce  Karker,  Warner- 
viile,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  Y..  534 

F 

Farm  Boy  at  Work.  Van  Noy 
Boys  Near  Canandaigua,  N. 

Y.,  (page  of  pictures)....  401 
Farmers  Week  in  Trenton, 

N.  J.,  and  the  Presentation 
of  Citation  for  Distinguished 
Service  to  Agriculture  to  H. 


B.  Hancock,  Greenwich, 

New  Jersey  .  433 

Farm  Scene  in  Prince  Edward 

Island  .  20 

Farmstead  Offering  Good 
Opportunities  for  Trapping 
Owned  by  J,  Barelman, 

Delaware  County,  N.  Y . 646 

Feed  3ags  Stacked  So  As  to 
Be  Safe  From  Rats  by  R.  M. 
Olin,  Horseheads,  Chemung 

County  N.  Y .  179 

Fence  Post  Being  Treated 
With  Zinc  Chloride  by  the 

Tire  Tube  Method  .  486 

Bull  Pen  Fence  on  the  Pinnev 
Farm,  in  Ellington,  Conn, 
with  Posts  Treated  with  Zinc 
Chloride  10  Years  Ago,..,  486 
Fence  Posts  Being  Treated 
with  Zinc  Chloride  by  the 
Barrel  Method  .  486 


F.F.A.  Member,  E.  Frank  of 
Lowell,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Receiving  His  American 
Farmer  Degree  Certificate  at 
National  Meeting  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City .  743 

F.F.A.  Members  Honored  for 
Poultry  Work  at  NEPPCO 
Exposition  at  Harrisburg, 

Pa„  1951  .  697 

Forage  Harvester  With  At¬ 
tachment  for  Picking  Up 
Corn  Which  Has  "  Been 
Knocked  Down  by  a  Storm.  468 
Forest  Owned  by  Rutland, 


Vermont  . 252 

Four-H  Baby  Beef  Club  Con¬ 
test  of  Cumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
Presentation  of  Champion¬ 
ship  Cup  for  .  182 

Four-H  Boys  and  Girls  Show¬ 
ing  Livestock  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  1950,  Gr. 


Champoinship  Be  ng  Won  by 
W.  E.  Houston,  Contocook, 

Merrimack  Co.,  N.  H .  14 

Four-H  Club  Member  of 
Swine  Judging  Winning 
Team,  James  Martin,  New 
Holland,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.  .  564 
Four-H  Club  of  Berwindale, 

Clearfield  Co..  Penna .  712 

Four-H  Delegates  to  1951 
National  4-H  Camp.  June 
13-20.  Washington.  D.  C.. 
Four  Young  People  from 

Pennsylvania  .  386 

Four-H  Field  Crops  Program 
Winner.  J.  Milks,  18,  of 

Cattaraugus,  N.  Y .  15 

Four-H  Flower  Ident  fication 
Winner,  Doris  Brossman, 
Ephrata,  Lancaster  County. 

Penna .  564 

Four-H  Winners  of  Radio 
Station  WGY’s  Scholarship 

Awards  .  600 

Fruit  Display  in  Basement  of 
Packing  House  Used  as 
Roadside  Stand  at  Rogers’ 
Orchard  in  Southington, 
Conn, .  169 


Page 

Fruit  Growers’  Meeting  Held 
at  Mt.  Carmel  Sta.,  Conn...  702 

Fruit  Sprayer,  One-Man .  162 

Fruit  Spraying.  Powerful  Ma¬ 
chines  for  Concentrate .  162 

Fruit  Tree  Pruning  With  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Pruners  on  Farm 
of  Elliott  Smith,  Kinder- 
hook,  N.  Y.  From  Platform 
Built  From  Ford  Chassis...  164 


JTieperauon  Dy  James 
Oster,  New  Britain  Conn..  319 
Geese  Held  by  Owner,  Robert 
Dunton,  Goose  Hill  Farm, 

Newfield,  Maine  .  72G 

Geese  on  the  J  .B.  Shank 
Farm  in  N.  Danville,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  Pa . 469 

Good  Chicken  Club  Members 
at  the  NEPPCO  Meeting  at 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  Barbecuing 

Cmcken  .  635 

Grandfather’s  Farm  in  a  Roll¬ 
ing  Countryside  . .  .  140 

Grange  Hail  of  Grand  View 
Grange  P  of  H  No.  556,  Bel¬ 
fast,  Waldo  Co.,  Maine .  573 

Grange  Hall  of  Wattanick 
Grange  P  of  H  No.  327  Near 
New  Hudson,  Hillsboro  Co., 

New  Hampshire  .  627 

Grapes  in  Bunches  Showing 

Black  Rot  . 6  211 

Grassland  Field  Day  on  Sor- 
doni  Sterling  Farms,  Har¬ 
vey  c  Lake,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  446 
Great  Britain  Storage  for  Hay 
—  Building  Called  a  Dutch 

Barn  .  370 

Green  Acres  Program  Im¬ 
proved  Pasture,  Being  Grazed 
by  Dairy  Herd  Owned  by  J 
Talario,  Oxford,  New  Haven 

__  County,  Conn . 538 

Grounding  System  From  Roof  95 
Class  Leader  Record 
Maker,  Old  Timber’s  Heidi, 
Owned  by  Orrin  P.  Kil- 
bourne  of  Orkil  Farms,  Near 
West  Simsbury,  Hartford  Co 

Conn .  225 

Guernsey  Heifer,  a  Jr.  Ch.  at 
1950  Eastern  States  Exp 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Owned  by 
A  Sherman,  16,  Newport, 

Rhode  Island  .  530 

Guernsey  Female  Champion '  at 
N*  Y.  Artificial  Breeders’ 
Meeting  in  Ithaca,  Owned 
by  Sherman  Lake  of  Lyons, 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y . 551 

Guernsey  Heifer,  Artificially 
Bred,  Owmed  by  Roy  J. 
Kamm,  Marietta,  Onon¬ 
daga  County,  N.  Y . 746 

Guernsey  Heifer,  Sired  by 
Golden  Warrior  of  Birch 
Brae,  Shown  at  the  N.  Y. 
Artificial  Breeders’  Co-op. 

Field  Day  at  Ithaca . 633 

Guernsey  Identical  Twin 

Calves  at  Dawnwood  Farms, 

Amenia,  N.  Y.  for  Exp 

Feeding  Tests  . 525 

Guernsey- Jersey  Crossbred  Calf 
on  the  Krill  Dairy  Farm 
Lima,  Ohio  .  543 


H 


Hallcross  Pullets  from  Hall 
Brothers  Hatchery,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn .  73 

Haney,  Glenn  P.,  Erie,  Pa 
Honored  at  Penn.  State 

College  .  293 

Hatchery  Business  and  Egg 
Farm  Being  Started  by  G. 

W  •  Lachenmayr  &  Son  of 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.  J.  . .  577 
Arrangement  for  Hatching  With 
Hens  on  Farm  of  M.  R. 
Flather,  Providence,  County. 

Rhode  Island  .  156 

Mixed  Hay  of  Top  Quality 
on  Farm  of  B.  Hill  in 
Chemung  County.  N.  Y.  .  .  491 
Hens  on  Laoino  Range  and 
Colony  House  .  210 


Hereford  Cows  and  Calves  on 
Pasture  at  Island  Stock 
Farm.  Owned  by  Jake  Fine- 
man,  Lisbon.  Grafton  Co., 

New  Hampshire  .  511 

Hereford  Female,  Gr.  Ch.  at 


N.  J.  State  Fair,  Chinco 
Silverette.  Exhibited  by  H. 
Sears  of  Chestertown,  Md.  .  630 
Hereford  Steers  at  the  N.  Y. 

Station,  Ithaca  .  428 

Hereford  Steer  Entered  at  the 
1950  Eastern  States  Exp.  by 

Everett  Bahre  .  105 

Hereford  Steers,  Owned  by 
Stuart  Fenton.  14,  Windsor, 
Conn.,  Champion  at  1950 
Hartford  County  Fair  .  422 


Holstein  Cow,  Carnation  Home¬ 
stead  Daisy  Madcap,  Owned 
by  Carnation  Milk  Farms. 
Seattle,  Wash.,  with  World 
Record  of  1,413.6  pounds  of 
Butterfat  from  34.553  pounds 

of  Milk  in  365  Days .  114 

National  Holstein  Champion 
Boy  and  Girl  for  1950.  Bar¬ 
bara  Ann  Riggs,  of  Gaith¬ 
ersburg,  Md..  and  John 
Stryker  of  Neshanic,  N.  J  397 
Holstein  Cow,  Applemead  Col- 
antha  Mercena  in  Class  of 
Aged  Holsteins,  at  N.  Y. 
State  Fair,  Owned  by  Clar¬ 
ence  Collins’  Son  Robert. 
Malone,  Frankl’n  Co..  N  Y  58? 
Holstein  Cow.  Maple  Brook 
Susie  Nanette.  Owned  by 
Edward  and  Kenton  Rounds. 
Greene,  Chenango  County, 

New  York  .  184 

Holstein  Cow,  Owned  by  Loga 
Brothers  (James  and  Val) 
Sullivan  Counlv,  N  Y  ,  En¬ 
joying  Salt  Block .  33 

Hrl-'em  Cow  Owned  bv  E  S 
Rhodes  and  Son,  Elmira 
Chemung  Counly.  N.  Y. 
with  D.H.I.A.  Record  of 
751  Pounds  of  Butterfat  in 

305  Days.  2x .  474 

Holstein  Heifer  at  N.  Y.  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Meeting  at 
Ithaca.  Exhibited  by  Sylvia 
Patchen,  Locke.  Cayuga^  Co., 

New  York  .  551 

Holstein  Herd  Mother,  Coun¬ 
tess  Chloe.  at  the  Mass. 
Agricultural  College,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass .  510 

Holstein  Herd  of  Fred  Birgh. 
Oallicoon,  Sullivan  County. 

New  York  .  307 

Holstein  Heifer  Calf  with  Wh. 
Figure  7  on  Forehead, 
Owned  by  H.  G.  Fehnel, 
Northampton,  Pa . 429 
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Holstein  Identical  Twin  Calves 
Being  Raised  at  Dawnwood 

Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y . 525 

Holstein,  Knollwood  Rag  Apple 
Gay,  Owned  by  R.  Austin 
and  Jay  W.  Backus,  Mexico, 

New  York  .  7C 

Holsteins,  High  Producing. 
Desciandents  of  Countess 
Chloe  at  the  Massachusetts 
College  of  Agriculture,  Am¬ 
herst,  Mass .  510 

Holstein  Sr.  Yearling,  Owned 
by  Virginia  West,  Hadley, 
Mass.,  Gr.  Ch.  at  dairy  show 

at  Shrewsbury,  Mass . 657 

Holsteins  Stanchioned  in  Barn 
With  Interior  of  Stainless 
Steel  Owned  by  G.  D. 
Moomaw  and  Son,  in  Balti¬ 


more  County.  Maryland....  634 
Horse,  a  Red  Roan  Named  Old 
Dick,  a  Companion  for  G. 
Towle  on  His  Parents’  Farm 
in  Landaff.  Lisbon  County, 

New  Hampshire  .  323 

Horse,  Belle,  Cured  After 

Being  Lame  .  25 

Horse,  38  Years  Old.  Belong¬ 
ing  to  Wesley  Thompson, 
Guys  Mills,  Pa . 359 


Horses  and  Colts  in  Front  of 
Barn  on  Borderview  Farm. 
Houlton,  Aroostook  Co.,  Me., 
Trained  and  Driven  by  W. 
Johnson  of  Ft.  Fairfield, 

Maine  .  735 

Hunting  Season  Protection  by 
L.  W.  Churchill  of  West¬ 
moreland.  N  ,H.  Labeling  His 
Cows  in  Large  Letters .  723 

I 

Indian  Hut  in  the  Bolivian 
Highlands  .  131 

J 

Jersey  Cow  Being  Nursed  by 
Two  Shoats  on  the  Farm  of 
Clayton  Fox,  Quakertown, 

Bucks  County,  Pa .  S9 

Jersey  Cow,  Pennsylvania 
State  Butterfat  Champion, 
Baird’s  Golden  Star,  Bred 
by  D.  R.  Young,  Milan,  Pa.  527 
Jersey  Heifer  Calf  Owned  by 
Rosita  Krake,  11.  on  Her 
Father's  Farm  Near  Ham¬ 
mond,  St.  Lawrence  Co., 

New  York  .  146 

Jersey  Herd  Sire,  Jester  Prince 
Wonderful  Owned  by  Mrs. 

G.  Waite,  Loch  Lee  Jerseys, 
Williamsville,  Erie  County, 
New  York  .  113 


L 


Ladino  Clover  Grown  at  N.  Y. 
Exp.  Sta.  by  Prof.  Leverett 

Saltonstall  of  Cornell.. .  347 

Arlene  E.  Landis  of  Pipers- 
ville.  Buck’s  County  Pa.,  4- 
H  Club  Winner  of  Award....  357 
Lawson  Company’s  Factory- 
Dairy,  Bakery  and  Candy 
Factory  in  Cuyahoga  Falls, 

Ohio  .  60 

Wm.  H.  Lazar,  Jr.,  of  Jeanette, 
Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa.,  4-H 
Club  Winner  of  Award....  357 


Leghorn  Hen  Owned  by  J.  A. 
Hanson,  Corvallis,  Oregon. 
Which  Placed  First  in  the 
Western  N.  Y.  Egg  Laying 


Test  .  152 

Oak  Leaf  Lettuce  Which 


Grows  Well  and  is  Tender  310 
Light  Brahma  Hen,  Winner 
of  First  Prize  at  the  Allied 
Poultry  Industry  Exp.  in 
N.  Y.  City,  Owned  by  H.  P. 
Merchant  of  Owego,  Tioga 


County,  New  York .  11& 

Llamas  Grazing  on  the  Alti- 
plano  in  the  Bolivian  High¬ 
lands  .  131 

Loading  Platform  for  Live¬ 
stock  Made  by  C.  V. 
Mobberly,  Yellow  House 
Farm.  N.  Matamoras,  Ohio.  147 
Logs  Being  Cut  Up  With  a 
Power-Driven  Chain  Saw.  .  163 
Pulpwood  Logs  Floating  Down 
the  Penobscot  River.  Maine.  444 
Logs  in  Woodlot  Owned  by  H. 

J.  Scherer,  Port  Murray, 
New  Jersey  .  18 
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Hardwood  Logs  on  the  T.m- 
berland  on  the  460-acre 
Krumenacker  Farm  in  Cam¬ 
bria  County,  Pa .  163 

M 


Machinery  &  Implement  Shed 
on  the  Farm  of  O.  Judson 
Force,  Three  Bridges,  Hun¬ 
terdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  Made  of 

Aluminum  .  682 

Maple  Festival  at  Chardon. 
Ohio,  With  Demonstrations 

of  Handling  Sap .  352 

Maples  Growing  in  Woodlot 
Which  Need  to  be  Thinned .  463 
Maple  Sugarbush  of  Daniel 
Chatfield  ,  South  L  ncoln, 

Vermont  .  139 

Saddle  Mare  on  Pasture  on 
Farm  of  H.  R  Briscoe  in 

Fairfield  County,  Conn .  72 

Mass.  Clean  Egg  Nest  and  the 
Inventor.  A.  C.  Young  of 

Phillipston,  Mass .  82 

Mastitis,  How  Contracted  — 

(Page  of  Pictures) .  541 

Melon  Planter,  A  Homemade  162 


Milk  Being  Loaded  Onto  Truck 
of  the  Lawson  Milk  Co.  at 
the  Morris  Farm,  Hudson 
Township,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio, 
for  Delivery  at  the  Lawson 

Plant  in  Akron .  60 

Milk  Being  Sold  in  Gallon 
Jugs  by  Wayne  Rowland. 
Manager  of  Store  No.  1  of 
the  Lawson  Milk  Co.,  in 

Akron,  Ohio  .  50 

Milking  Parlor  and  Model  Pen 
Stabling  Demonstration  at 
the  1950  N.  Y.  State  Fair, 

Syracuse  .  500 

Milking  Shorthorn  Jr.  Year¬ 
ling  Heifer  of  Last  Chance 
Ranch.  Lake  Placid.  Essex 
Co.,  N  .Y  .  with  First  Hon¬ 


ors  at  N.  Y.  State  Fair .  582 

Hybrid  Muskmelons  Grown  by 
Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  at  Mulberry 
Hill  Near  New  Haven. 
Conn .  372 

~  ;  i  .  i  i 

N 

New  Hampshire  Baby  Chick 
and  Egg  Show  Winners  at 

Durham.  N.  H .  338 

New  Hampshire  Hen  Held  by 
its  Owner.  Eino  Kangas, 

Maine  Poultryman  .  337 

New  Hampshire  Poultry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn.  Panel  on  Hous¬ 
ing  .  44 


N.  J.  State  Fair’s  1951  Typical 
Farmer  Selection,  J.  Cow¬ 
ling.  Manager  of  H.  H. 
Diefendorf’s  High  Hollow 
Farm,  Newton,  Sussex  Co., 

New  Jersey  .  630 

1951  N.  Y.  State  Fair  Queen. 
Miss  Clara  Hay  of  Baldwins- 

ville.  N.  Y .  585 

New  York  State  4-H  Winners 
of  Interstate  4-H  Club  Live¬ 
stock  Judging  Contest  at 
Eastern  National  Livestock 
Show  in  Timonium.  Md. .  . .  724 


O 

Oaks,  Pin.  Correctly  Thinned  463 
Onions,  Hybrid.  Growing  Well  216 
Orchard,  The  Farm — Series  of 

Pictures  .  175 

Orchard  Work  Being  Assisted 
by  Youngsters  .  162 


P 

Peach  Branches  in  Full  Bloom, 
Greensboro  and  Elberta, 
Showing  Difference  in  Win¬ 
ter  Injury  .  5 

Peach  Branches  Showing  Buds 
Redhaven.  Greensboro,  Hale- 
haven,  and  Red  Elberta....  3 

Peach  Orchard  Replacement 
of  Sullivan  Elbertas  in  Or¬ 
chard  of  John  D’Agostino, 
Hammonton,  Atlantic  Co  , 

New  Jersey  .  170 

Peach  Tree  Borer.  Male  Moth 
and  Lesser  Peach  Tree 

Borer.  Female  Moth .  394 

Peach  Tree  Borer  Larva  Feed¬ 
ing  in  the  Trunk  of  the 
Tree  .  394 
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Peas,  Early  Planted,  Grown 
by  Dr.  D.  F.  Jones  at  Mul¬ 
berry  Hill,  Conn .  165 

Pennsylvania  State  Assn,  of 
Artificial  Breeding  Newly 

Elected  Officers  .  328 

Percheron  Horses  Owned  by 
D.  W.  O'Connor,  in  Pull¬ 
ing  Contest  at  Eastern 
States  Exp..  Showing  Fit  of 

Harness  .  350 

Pig  Brooder  on  the  Farm  of 
Gordon  ClarK.  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  ...  261 
Plow  Drawn  by  a  Tractor  on 
the  Farm  of  Rodney  French, 

Tioga  County,  N  .Y . 615 

Plowing,  Fail,  in  Preparation 
for  Spring  Seeding  of  White 

Wheat,  Cornell  No.  595 .  51 

Plowing  in  the  Bohv.an  High¬ 
lands  With  Oxen .  131 

Plowing  Land  for  Small  Grain 
Planting  by  Jerry  Rosak, 
Horseheads,  Chemung  Co.. 

New  York  .  683 

Plow.  With  Moldboard  At¬ 
tachment  of  iron  Plates  to 
Help  Turn  the  Furrows....  615 
Polled  Shorthorns  Owned  by 
by  H.  L.  Straus,  on  Pas¬ 
ture  at  Cherry  Hill  Farm. 
Reisterstown  Co..  Maryland..  511 
Pond,  Bulldozer  Made,  on  the 
Farm  of  F.  Conklm,  Horse- 
heads.  Chemung  Co.,  N.  Y.  395 
Pond.  Brook  Fed.  Owned  by 
Mrs.  D.  K.  Handy.  West 
Hartford.  Vermont  .  395 


Pond  on  the  Farm  of  Joseph 
Yetter,  Northampton  Co., 
Penna .  680 


Pond,  Spring  and  Brook  Fed, 
Good  for  Propagation  of 
Fish,  on  Weirbrook  Farm, 
Owned  by  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Boyd 
Roberts,  W.  Br  dgewater, 
Rutland  Co.,  Vermont .  395 


Porch,  Elevated,  for  Poultry 
Built  Onto  Laying  House  on 
Farm  of  Ralph  Olin  &  Son, 
Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  ...  339 
Potatoes,  Katahdin,  Growing 

at  the  Maine  Sta.  Orono.  Me.  442 


Potatoes,  Green  Mt..  Which 
Were  Tested  for  Fertilizer 

Requirements  .  244 

Potato  Chopper  and  Spreader 
for  Drying  Potatoes  for 

Poultry  Feed  .  603 

Poultry  Demonstration  on 

“Control  of  Lice  and  Mites” 
at  NEPPCO  meeting.  Octo¬ 
ber,  1951,  by  Roy  Curt'ss  of 
Yaphank,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  505 
Poultry  Farmer,  Ellsworth 

Bentley,  Manomet,  Plymouth 
Co..  Mass.  Using  Feeder  on 
Elevated  Floor  .  82 


Poultry  Feed  Carried  to  Pens 
by  Chutes  and  Homemade 
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The  most  important  step  in  the  successful 
and  profitable  marketing  of  salable  timber  and 
wood  products  is  the  decision  to  manage  one’s 
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NE  of  the  principal  difficulties  terms  of  trees,  their  condition,  and  the  pro- 
encountered  by  farmers  in  the  ducts  they  will  make.  He  needs  a  correspond- 
management  of  their  wood-  ing  inventory  of  the  local  wood  markets,  in¬ 
lands  is  the  profitable  sale  of  eluding  the  specifications  of  products  in  de¬ 


wood  products.  Part  of  the 
difficulty  is  a  lack  of  knowl¬ 


edge  of  the  wood  market  and  a  hesitancy  to 
learn  the  business  of  growing  and  selling  wood 
products.  If  farmers  would  acccept  the  fact 
that  a  good  growing  business  exists  on  their 
farms,  for  the  reason  that  a  certain  farm  acre- 


mand  and  the  prices  offered  at  specified  de¬ 
livery  points.  With  this  knowledge  he  can 
decide  what  he  is  willing  to  sell  and  what  he 
can  sell.  The  next  step  is  to  decide  how  he 
wants  to  sell  those  products  that  he  can  dis¬ 
pose  of  and  that  he  is  willing  to  sell.  Also,  how 
much  of  the  products  in  his  woods  he  can 
afford  to  sell  at  no  profit  or  even  at  some  loss. 

Starting  A  Woodlot  Program 


How  can  he  start  on  such  a  program?  Most 
State  foresters  have  a  staff  of  field  men  known 
as  farm  foresters.  These  men  are  usually  sta- 


own  woodlot.  Successful  marketing  of  wood 
is  closely  related  to  successful  management. 
This  is  true  not  only  of  wood  crops  but  of 
other  farm  crops.  Farmers  can,  because  many 
are  already  doing  it,  handle  wood  crops  as 
they  do  other  farm  crops.  In  other  words,  they 
sell  processed  products,  not  standing  timber. 
They  sometimes  do  all  the  work  themselves 
or  with  hired  labor;  sometimes  they  contract 
for  part  of  it.  For  example,  they  may  contract 
the  felling  of  the  trees  and  bucking  them  into 
logs  and  do  the  skidding  with  farm  horses  or 
tractors.  They  may  sell  the  logs  or  other  pro¬ 
ducts  at  the  roadside  or  deliver  them  to  the 
railway  or  mill. 

The  surest  way  to  insure  the  destruction  of 
the  woods  as  a  source  of  revenue  is  to  sell  all 
or  part  of  the  standing  timber  and  let  the 
buyer  go  in  and  help  himself.  Even  if  the  sale 
is  on  the  basis  of  scale  or  measurement  of 
processed  products,  instead  of  a  lump  sum 
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tioned  at  strategic  points  throughout  the  State,  payment,  the  result  in  wrecking  the  produc- 
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Their  job  is  to  help  farmers  with  the  tasks 
enumerated  above.  Their  services  are  free. 
They  are  not  expected  to  do  the  work  re¬ 
quired,  but  to  teach  farmers  how  to  do  it 
themselves.  The  first  step,  then,  is  to  write  the 
State  forester  and  ask  for  the  assistance  of  a 
farm  forester.  Another  approach  is  through  the 
county  agent  who  will  know  how  to  get  techni¬ 
cal  help  if  it  is  available.  In  a  few  States,  the 
farm  foresters  work  under  the  direction  of 
the  Extension  Service. 

In  the  absence  of  such  help,  or  supplemen¬ 
tary  to  it,  the  farmer  has  the  opportunity  of 
employing  a  consulting  forester  who  will  in¬ 
ventory  his  woods,  prepare  a  plan  of  cutting 
and  assist  him  in  selling  those  products  that 
are  ready  for  sale  and  have  a  market  value. 
For  this  service  the  farmer  must  pay  a  fee 
but,  if  he  has  a  reasonably  good  woods  or  a 
big  woods  (50  or  more  acres),  the  service  is 


tive  power  of  the  woods  is  equally  bad.  Sales 
should  be  based  on  trees  selected  and  marked 
by  the  owner,  cut  and  made  into  products  and 
the  products  sold  to  the  buyer.  Thus  the  seller 
has  complete  control  of  the  operation.  He  will 
then  remove  only  trees  that  are  ready  to  be 
cut,  either  because  they  have  reached  their 
maturity  or  because  their  removal  will  re¬ 
lease  thrifty  younger  trees  ready  to  grow 
bigger  in  size  and  value. 


Selling  Wood  Products 
If  a  farmer  undertakes  to  sell  products 


instead  of  standing  timber,  he  normally  will 
produce  relatively  few  products  each  year  or 
every  two  or  three  years.  His  cutting  will  be 
on  a  small  scale.  He  will  learn  not  only  how  to 
cut  and  process  products  and  how  to  sell  them, 
but  how  to  select  trees  for  removal.  He  will 
learn  how  to  harvest  his  wood  crop  and  keep 


Photo:  American  Forest  Products  Industries 
Timber!  A  chain  saw  makes  quick  work  in  felling 
this  hardwood  tret.  Chain  saws ,  now  rapidly  re¬ 
placing  the  old  crosscut  saw,  save  both  time  and 

labor. 


well  worth  the  fee.  Some  consulting  foresters  plenty  of  trees  growing  to  produce  future  wood 
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age  is  covered  by  forest  trees,  and  take  steps 
to  learn  how  to  develop  the  business,  much 
of  the  difficulty  would  disappear. 

Perhaps  a  parallel  may  be  drawn.  Suppose 
a  man  inherits  a  farm  which  includes  a  local 
grocery  store  at  the  crossroads.  If  he  does  not 
know  what  the  store  is  worth,  or  how  to 
manage  it,  he  very  likely  calls  in  an  expert 
for  advice.  An  inventory  and  evaluation  of  the 
building,  equipment  and  stock  of  goods  then 
follows.  This  is  relatively  easy  because  it  is  a 
simple,  though  detailed,  process  to  count  cans 
and  cases  and  sacks  and  barrels  and  to  keep 
separate  the  different  items  such  as  sugar,  salt, 
meat,  breakfast  food,  feeds,  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Also,  the  cost  and  current  retail  sale 
price  of  each  item  is  known.  The  new 
owner  can  then  offer  the  entire  store  and 
its  contents  for  sale  at  a  price  that  repre¬ 
sents  its  fair  value,  or  he  may  decide  to  run 
the  store  as  a  sideline  to  his  farm  business. 

In  the  latter  case  what  is  his  next  step? 
Obviously,  he  hires  a  manager  or  takes  over 
the  management  himself.  He  cleans  up  the 
store  and  rearranges  the  stock  of  goods.  He 
offers  for  sale  accumulated  surplus  stocks 
at  whatever  price  he  can  get,  even  at  less- 
than-cost,  in  order  to  have  left  goods  that 
will  sell  at  a  profit. 

Of  course,  the  comparison  between  a  store 
and  its  stock  of  goods  and  the  farmer’s 
woods  cannot  be  carried  too  far,  but  there 
a  relationship.  It  is  assumed  that  the 


will  handle  the  whole  job  of  cutting  each  year 
or  periodically  for  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
selling  price.  The  State  forester  will  furnish 
farmers  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  re¬ 
liable  consulting  foresters. 

These  are  the  relatively  easy  ways  of 
managing  a  farm  woods  and  selling  its  pro¬ 
ducts  but  they  are  not  the  only  way.  In  any 
case,  if  the  farmer  is  to  make  a  success  of 


crops.  In  short,  he  will  soon  learn  by  practice 
how  to  manage  his  woodland  and  he  will  get 
a  new  joy  out  of  doing  it. 

Selling  products  instead  of  standing  trees 
(stumpage)  produces  more  revenue  to  the 
seller  because  not  only  does  he  get  paid  for  the 
labor  and  machinery  used  but  he  collects  the 
profit  on  the  operation  that  would  otherwise 
go  to  the  middleman.  The  South  Eastern  Forest 
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growing  wood  as  a  farm  crop,  he  must  learn  Experiment  Station  recently  reported  the  re 


how  to  do  it  just  as  he  learns  how  to  grow 
and  sell  other  farm  crops.  In  the  long  run,  he 
will  make  more  money  if  he  learns  how  and 
conducts  the  business  himself,  than  if  he  de¬ 
pends  on  an  agent.  If  he  is  at  all  interested, 
he  should  take  advantage  of  the  public  assis¬ 
tance  available  and  through  this  means,  plus 
the  published  literature  available,  become  the 
manager  of  his  own  wood  crop. 


suits  of  a  four-year  operation  (1946-1949)  in 
a  303-acre  southern  woodland.  Using  equip¬ 
ment  available  to  the  average  farmer,  the  gross 
leturn  for  products  sold,  cut  and  hauled  to 
the  mill,  averaged  $11.36  per  acre  each  year. 
If  stumpage  had  been  sold,  the  return  to  the 
farmer  would  have  been  $3.23  per  acre  each 
year.  Of  course,  there  is  more  possibility  of 
loss  as  well  (Continued  on  Page  18) 


is 


farmer  wants  to  manage  a  wood  crop  and 
market  what  is  salable,  at  the  same  time 
gradually  putting  his  woods  into  condition 
to  grow  larger  volumes  of  the  higher  grades 
of  wood.  Like  the  farmer  who  has  a  store, 
he  wants  to  know  what  his  stock  of  goods 
is  worth,  what  portion  it  is  safe  to  hold  for 
future  sale  and  what  profitably  can  be  sold 
now.  He  also  may  want  to  know  what 
products  (and  trees)  should  be  removed 
now,  at  no  profit  or  even  at  a  loss,  for  the 
sake  of  greater  future  profits.  In  short,  he 
needs  an  inventory  of  his  woods  stock  in 


r ,  -r  „  Photo:  Brown  Research  Dept.,  N.  H. 

On,  many  New  England  farms  the  woodlot  is  an  intergral  part  of  the  farm  operation.  Here  maple 
beech,  birch,  pine,  cedar,  spruce  and  fir  trees  bring  in  a  good  return  on  the  290  acre  farm  owned  by 

Lee  Elliott,  Morgan  Center,  Vermont. 
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Halehaven  with  six  per  cent  survival.  Red  Elberta  tvith  three  per  cent  survival. 

Four  representative  peach  varieties  as  they  appeared  in  the  bud  last  Spring. 


Blossom  Bud  Hardiness  in  Peaches 


OST  peach  growers  know  that  their 
peach  crop  is  frequently  reduced  by 
low  winter  temperatures  which  may 
kill  many  or  all  of  the  blossom  buds. 
Not  all  varieties  are  injured  to  the 
same  degree,  however,  nor  are  they 
injured  by  the  same  degree  of  low 
temperature.  Varieties  which  withstand  these 
low  winter  temperatures  with  little  injury  are 
said  to  be  “hardy  in  the  bud”  or  to  have 
“blossom  bud  hardiness  v”  More  extreme 
temperatures  than  those  which  injure  the  buds 
cause  injury  to  the  wood  and  to  the  leaf  buds, 
•which  are  separate  from  the  blossom  buds  in 
the  peach.  This  is  quite  a  different  type  of 
injury  and  varieties  which  are  hardy  in  the 
bud  are  not  necessarily  hardy  in  the  wood.  An¬ 
other  type  of  low  temperature  injury  occurs 
when  the  developing  or  fully  opened  buds  are 
exposed  to  temperatures  which  are  below 
freezing,  but  which  are  much  higher  than  those 
causing  injury  in  the  Winter.  Here  again  varie¬ 
ties  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to  this  spring 
injury,  but  blossom  bud  hardiness  does  not 
necessarily  mean  resistance  to  late  spring 
frosts  and  freezes. 

In  the  Winter  of  1949-50  at  the  New  York 
State  Station  at  Geneva,  and  over  much  of  the 
State,  the  weather  was  such  that  there  was 
extensive  blossom  bud  killing  in  peaches.  This 
bud  mortality  offered  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  blossom  bud  hardiness  of  the  va¬ 
rieties  grown  at  the  Station. 

Survival  of  Peach  Blossom  Buds 

It  was  a  simple  matter  to  determine  the 
amount  of  bud  killing  in  peaches.  Branches 
were  brought  into  a  warm  room  and  left  with 
the  butts  in  water  for  a  period  of  about  one 
day.  Then  the  blossom  buds  were  cut  in  half 
with  a  razor  blade.  The  uninjured  buds  looked 
fresh  and  green  or  yellowish  in  color.  Buds 
which  had  been  injured  appeared  brown  or 
water  soaked.  For  each  variety,  a  vigorous 
branch  with  at  least  150  buds  was  examined. 

On  February  7,  1950,  after  a  minimum 


temperature  of  -1  degree  F.,  samples  of  the 
varieties  Elberta,  J.  H.  Hale,  Rochester  and 
Veteran  were  brought  in  for  examination. 
Practically  no  injury  was  found,  although  Ei- 
berta  and  J.  H.  Hale  are  known  to  be  among 
the  most  tender  varieties.  After  a  minumum 
temperature  of  -7  degrees  F.  on  February  21, 
another  check  was  made.  This  time  it  was 
found  that  there  was  considerable  damage  to 
the  buds  of  even  hardy  varieties.  Samples  of 
many  of  the  varieties  growing  in  the  Station 
peach  orchards  were  then  examined.  The 
following  table  gives  the  results  of  these 
examinations: 

Survival  of  Peach  Blossom  Buds,  February 
1950,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


Hardy  Varieties  Per  Cent 

Veteran  .  68 

Marigold  .  67 

Oriole  .  65 

Greensboro  .  64 

Champion  .  54 

Prairie  Dawn  . . .  52 

Medium  Hardy  Varieties  Per  Cent 

Rochester  .  37 

Triogem  . . .  34 

Vedette  .  34 

Mikado  .  33 

Raritan  Rose  .  33 

Sunbeam  .  30 

Fisher  .  26 

Redhaven  .  26 

Jerseyland  .  23 

Erly-Red-Fre  .  17 

Golden  Jubilee  .  17 

Valiant  .  12 

Tender  Varieties 

Kalhaven  .  8 

Halehaven  .  6* 

J.  H.  Hale  .  6 

South  Haven  .  6 

Early  Elberta  .  5 

Red  Elberta  .  3 

Rio-Oso-Gem  . 3 

Elberta  .  2 

Sunhigh  .  1 


*The  Halehaven  tree  tested  was  later  found  to 
be  diseased  and  other  trees  of  this  variety  in  the 
same  orchard  had  a  much  greater  survival  than 
this,  judging  from  the  bloom  and  the  crop. 


always ' 


What  These  Results  Mean 

The  percentages  do  not  mean  that  these  va¬ 
rieties  will  always  stand  in  exactly  the  same 
relationship  to  each  other  when  winter 
temperatures  drop  low  enough  to  injure  the 
blossom  buds,  because  a  great  many  factors 
affect  the  extent  of  the  injury.  It  has  been 
shown  by  other  workers  that  the  vigor  of  the 
tree  has  considerable  effect  on  bud  hardiness. 
Trees  making  very  little  growth  (shoots  under 
six  or  eight  inches),  and  those  making  very 
good  growth  (shoots  over  18  inches),  are  less 
hardy  than  trees  of  moderate  vigor.  The  va¬ 
rieties  examined  were  mostly  from  one  orchard, 
which  is  quite  uniformly  in  good  vigor,  but 
there  are  differences  in  vigor  that  can  be 
readily  seen  even  there.  The  age  of  the  tree 
and  the  size  of  the  crop  the  previous  year 
should  also  be  considered  as  tree  vigor  is  re¬ 
lated  to  these  factors.  Young  trees  usually 
grow  more  vigorously  and  older  trees  which 
have  had  an  excessively  large  crop  are  both 
more  susceptible  to  injury  by  low  winter 
temperatures  than  a  mature  tree  which  has 
not  ever  borne. 

Second,  the  kind  of  winter  weather  also  has 
an  effect  on  bud  survival.  It  has  been  shown 
experimentally  that  peaches  generally  can 
withstand  more  cold  in  December  and  early 
January  than  they  can  in  February  and 
March.  It  is  also  known  that  the  cold  resis¬ 
tance  of  the  buds  decreases  sooner  and  more 
rapidly  in  some  varieties  than  in  others.  Thus, 
while  two  varieties  might  be  approximately 
equally  hardy  in  early  January,  one  might 
be  much  hardier  than  the  other  in  February 
and  March. 

In  spite  of  these  limitations,  however,  the 
results  of  this  study  do  have  some  significance. 
In  general,  they  agree  with  results  from  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
Illinois  and  Ontario,  Canada.  At  least  varie¬ 
ties  which  were  found  to  be  hardy  at  those 
stations  were  hardy  at  Geneva,  and  those 
which  were  found  to  be  tender  there  were 
tender  here 

Records  of  the  Station  show  that  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  crop  from  1944  until  last 
year,  although  the  minimum  temperatures 
have  been  as  low  as  -14  degrees  F.  in  February, 
1948;  -9  degrees  F.  in  January,  1946;  -6  de¬ 
grees  F.  in  December,  1948;  and  -5  degrees  F. 
in  December,  1943.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  was  no  blossom  bud  killing  during  those 
years  since  the  peach  produces  many  more 
blossoms  than  would  ever  set  fruit  and  it  was 
noticed  last  year  that  varieties  with  as  low 
as  20  per  cent  survival  still  set  a  full  crop  of 
fruit.  In  those  years,  however,  although  the 
temperature  fell  as  much  as  nine  degrees 
lower,  there  was  never  as  much  injury  as  there 
was  in  1950.  The  heavy  crop  and  the  ex¬ 
ceedingly  dry  weather  in  1949  probably  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  lack  of  resistance  by  interfering 
with  the  normal  maturing  of  the  wood.  An¬ 
other  factor  which  may  have  been  in  part  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  great  amount  of  injury  in 
1950,  was  the  late  date  at  which  the  minimum 
temperatures  occurred.  However,  probably  the 
most  important  single  reason  for  the  great 
amount  of  injury  was  the  exceptionally  warm 
weather  in  the  months  of  December  and  Janu¬ 
ary.  At  Geneva  the  mean  temperatures  for 
December  1949  and  January  1950  were  nearly 
three  degrees  and  11  degrees  warmer  respec¬ 
tively  than  the  74-year  average.  Peaches,  like 
many  other  crops,  become  more  tender  after 
warm  weather,  and  subsequent  cold  spells 
cause  much  more  injury  wvhen  they  follow  a 
warm  spell.  Resistance  to  low  temperatures 
is  gradually  (Continued  on  Page  5) 
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Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws.  $395  buys  10  by 
11  ft.  Orlyt  shown  all  ready  to  put  on 
your  foundation.  Automatic  ventilation 
and  heat  at  reasonable  prices.  Other 
Orlyts  and  lean-tos  for  the  home 
garden  from  $175.  Also  larger  sizes  for 
the  farm.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or 
farm.  Ask  for  Free  Catalog  91. 

Hand  Book  “Greenhouse  Gardening 
For  everyone.”  Postpaid  S4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON  N.  Y 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES,  BER¬ 
RIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  &  ROSES. 
Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  67th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

54  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietal 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept-  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


NORWAY^ 
SPRUCE I 

10  Norway  Spruce,  4  yr.  transplanted. 
4  to  8  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid,  25 
for  $2!  Another  Bargain :  25 Evergreens, 
$3  postpaid;  alt  transplanted,  3  to  5 
yrs.  old*  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvltae,  Balsam  Fir, 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  25  for  S3.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  25c.)  Free  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Ocpt.  RN  111  Fryeburg.  Maine 


3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplanted 
trees,  6  to  14  inches  tall.  5  each  of: 
Bed  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem¬ 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20-A 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


Peach ,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  A  com¬ 
plete  line  of  the  best  money¬ 
making  varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  grow  fast.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Also  garden 
seeds,  berry  plants,  shrubs, 
trees,  evergreens.  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  catalog.  Write  today. 


ALIEN'S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE,  BOX  17  6ENEVA,  OHIO 


WORLD'S  FINEST 

ROSE  BOOK 

FREE 

New  48-pj. go  catalog  in  FULL  COLOR 
— shows  hundreds  of  famous  roses  and 
perennials — all  guaranteed  to  live  and 
bloom  in  your  garden.  Planting  hints 
— many  money-saving  offers.  Write  for 
your  free  copy  today  1 

JACKSON  &  PERKINS  CO. 
eWorld’s  Largest  Rose  Growers) 

m 

340  Hose  Lane,  Newark,  NEW  YORK 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space,  full 
size  fruit,  bear  early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also  new 
grapes,  nut  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed  Stock. 
Catalog  Free. 

i.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  tAKE  RD..  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Vegetable  Selections 

Five  new  vegetable  varieties  have 
merited  the  All-America  Selections 
medal  awards  for  1951. 

Gold  medal  awards  have  been 
made  to  the  new  hybrid  sweetcom 
Iochief  and  to  New  Hampshire 


Iochief,  New  Hybrid  Sweet  Corn 

Midget  (ice-box  size)  watermelon. 
Bronze  medals  were  won  by  the  early 
Surecrop  hybrid  cucumber,  the  extra 
early  northern  or  short-season  musk- 
melon  caller  Granite  State,  and  the 
first  variety  of  hybrid  cabbage,  O-S 
Cross.  Honorable  Mention  awards 
were  achieved  by  two  big-eared  hy¬ 
brid  sweetcorns  named  Golden  State 
and  Big  Mo,  Urbana  tomato  for  rich 
nitrogen  soils,  and  Prizewinner 
curled  long-standing  mustard. 

Iochief  hybrid  sweetcorn,  origin¬ 
ated  by  Dr.  E.  S.  Haber  of  Iowa  State 
College,  has  the  same  early  mid¬ 
season  maturity  as  Golden  Cross 
Bantam.  It  has  excellent  flavor  and 
tenderness  and  the  yields  reported 
were  heavier  than  the  popular 
Golden  Cross,  Ioana  and  Tendermost. 
It  is  recommended  for  home  gardens, 
market,  canning  and  freezing.  Ears 
are  nine  to  10  inches  long,  with  16 
to  18  rows  of  deep  golden  grains 
giving  40  per  cent  cutting  weight. 

New  Hampshire  Midget  water¬ 
melon,  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Yeager  of  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire,  is  a 
very  small  oval,  extremely  early 
maturing  “ice-box”  melon  especially 
adapted  to  the  short  season  northern 
sections.  It  ripens  as  early  as  65  days 
from  seeding,  is  light  gray-green  with 
narrow  darker  striping  and  averages 
only  two  and  a  half  pounds  in  weight. 

Surecrop  hybrid  cucumber  brings 
us  unusually  vigorous  vines  and  in- 


reased  yields,  resistant  to  mosaic  and 
downy  mildew.  Eight  to  nine  inches 
long  by  two  and  a  half  inches,  its 
slender  fruits  are  blunt  ended  and 
ready  to  begin  using  in  58  days  from 
seed. 

Granite  State  muskmelon,  also  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  A.  F.  Yeager,  has  a 
sectional  recommendation  for  the 
northern  short-season  sections.  It  is 
earlier,  70  days  to  ripening,  slightly 
more  oval-shaped,  with  more  open 
and  smoother  netting  than  Honey 
Rock.  The  flesh  is  of  lighter  orange 
color,  firm,  thick,  of  high  quality  and 
with  a  smaller  seed  cavity.  Fruits 
average  better  than  five  by  four 
inches  in  size  and  two  pounds  in 
weight. 

O-S  Cross  Cabbage,  the  first  hy¬ 
brid  of  this  important  family,  is 
capable  of  huge  yields.  Eight  to  10 
pounds  per  solid  head,  O-S  Cross 
stands  out  for  fresh,  kraut  and  can¬ 
ning  uses.  It  is  broad,  low  growing, 
short  stemmed,  with  quite  blue  outer 
leaves  and  a  light  green  head. 

Flower  Selections 

Two  new  flowers,  both  easily  grown 
annuals  from  seed,  are  the  All- 
American  Flower  Selections  for  1951. 

Torch  Tithonia,  sometimes  called 
Mexican  Sunflower,  brings  us  a  new 
bush  form  and  luxuriant  foliaged 
plant  to  carry  its  many  long¬ 
stemmed  fiery  orange -scarlet  flowers. 
It  has  won  the  silver  medal.  Torch  is 
classed  as  a  tender  annual,  stands  the 
summer  heat  and  seems  free  from 
all  diseases. 

Glitters  Marigold  gets  the  bronze 
medal  and  the  only  other  All- 
America  flower  award  of  1951  intro¬ 
duction.  Large,  fully  double  chrys¬ 


Torch  Tithonia,  top  All-America 
Flower  Selection  for  1951. 

anthemum-flowered,  clear  yellow, 
this  tall  and  erect  bushy  marigold 
brings  refreshing  color  to  the  garden 


Peach  Spray  Schedule 

I  have  never  seen  as  complete  and 
yet  simple  directions  for  spraying 
and  otherwise  treating  an  apple  or¬ 
chard  as  you  gave  in  your  November 
4  issue. 

Would  you  be  so  kind  as  to  do  the 
same  for  peaches?  I  believe  I  have  a 
suitable  location  for  establishment  of 
a  peach  orchard  and  such  a  timetable 
would  prove  invaluable  to  me. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa.  d.  l.  s. 

Peach  trees  should  be  pruned  in 
late  Spring  after  you  are  fairly  cer¬ 
tain  regarding  the  bloom  prospects. 
For  instance,  a  tree  that  has  a  good 
bloom  might  require  somewhat  more 
pruning  than  a  tree  with  a  very  light 
bloom  in  prospect.  If  the  peach  tree 
bloom  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  cold  weather  and  if  the  trees  are 
five  years  old  or  older,  it  is  likely 
that  you  may  want  to  prune  them 
rather  heavily. 

A  complete  fertilizer  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate,  and  potash  is  desirable  for 
most  peach  orchards  in  the  Northeast. 
A  Spring  application  of  from  five  to 
seven  pounds  with  an  analysis  of 
5-10-5  or  similar  mixture  should  be 
satisfactory  for  a  bearing  tree. 

A  peach  spray  schedule  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  quite  effective  in  southern 
New  England  is  as  follows: 

No.  1  —  Dormant  —  early  Spring 
before  buds  swell  (March),  using 
about  six  clips  of  dry  lime  sulfur  in 


10  gallons  of  water  for  the  control 
of  San  Jose  scale  and  peach  leaf  curl 

No.  2  —  After  bloom  —  about  10 
days  after  bloom  when  the  shucks 
are  splitting  from  the.  small  fruits, 
using  2  y3  cups  of  wettable  sulfur,  one 
cup  basic  arsenate  of  lead,  1%  cups 
of  spray  lime  in  10  gallons  of  water 
for  the  control  of  brown  rot,  peach 
scab  and  plum  curculio. 

No.  3  —  Seven  days  after  No.  2  and 
repeat  in  10  days  if  weather  is  wet 
using  the  same  spray  mixture  as 
recommended  in  No.  2,  for  brown 
rot,  peach  scab  and  plum  curculio. 

No.  4  —  Three  or  four  weeks  be¬ 
fore  each' variety  ripening;  using  2% 
cups  of  wettable  sulfur  in  10  gallons 
of  water  for  control  of  brown  rot  and 
peach  scab. 

Brown  rot  fungus  disease  is  more 
troublesome  during  a  rainy  season.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  apply  additional 
sulfur  sprays  or  dusts  during  rainy 
periods. 

The  Oriental  fruit  moth  is  being 
satisfactorily  controlled  in  southern 
New  England  by  using  one  cup  (50 
per  cent  wettable)  DDT  powder  in  10 
gallons  of  spray  applied  about  July  5 
and  again  about  August  1. 

For  peach  tree  borers  use  one  cup 
(50  per  cent  wettable)  DDT  powder 
in  10  gallons  of  water  applied  by 
July  15  and  again  about  August  1, 
with  an  attempt  to  thoroughly  cover 
the  scaffold  branches  of  the  tree. 

H.  A.  R. 


FOR  BETTER, 
EASIER  PRUNING 


ONE- 

HAND 


PORTER 


Now  .  .  .  two  new  popularly- 
priced  one-hand  pruners  by 
the  nation’s  top  manufac¬ 
turer  of  cutting  and  pruning 
tools.  Designed  to  cut  better 
and  easier  and  to  last  longer. 
Design  of  special  steel  cut¬ 
ting  blade  practically  elimi¬ 
nates  spreading.  Plastic- 
covered  comfort  grips.  Posi¬ 
tive  thumb  lock.  Porter 
70-year  quality  and  design 
throughout.  Test  the  Porter 
Pruner  line  at  your  dealers. 
Send  for  Catalog  of  Porter 
Pruning  tools,  including  Pro¬ 
fessional  Orchard  Pruners, 
Lopping  Shears,  Pole 
Pruners,  etc. 


H.  K.  PORTER,  INC.,  Somerville  43,  Mass. 

Manufacturers  of  PORTER  CUTTERS,  PORTER 
PRUNERS  and  PORTER-FERGUSON  Auto  Body 
and  Fender  Repair  Tools 


Keep  up  to  date  on  new  crops  and  latest  plant¬ 
ing  tips  with  a  FREE  2-year  subscription  to  CROP 
NEWS  &  VIEWS.  Every  issue  filled  with  infor¬ 
mation  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  your  seed 
and  soil  for  bigger  yields,  and  greater  profits. 
It's  yours  for  the  asking  —  just  write  to 

SCOTT  FARM  SEED  COMPANY' 

131  Mill  Street,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio 


For  EXTRA  QUALITY  sow  Sci ZZL 


CROW 
YOUR 


Hium 

PLANTS 

Save  $5  or  More 


Special  Offer! 


Fancy 

World’ 8  Finest  Strain! 

It’s  fascinating  to  watch  your  own 
Geranium  plants  grow  from  seed,  in 
a  sunny  window.  Wonderful  for  house 
plants,  window  boxes,  urns,  and  in 
the  garden.  Enormous  flowerheads — 
scarlet,  salmon,  rose,  pink, 
mixed .  The  plants  you  grow  for 
would  cost  $5  or  $6  to  buy! 

Start  seeds  now  (we  tell  you  how). 
Burpee  SPECIAL — 20  Seeds  10c,  postpaid. 
Seed  Supply  limited — -Send  Dime  Today! 

CFREEgWi  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 
469  Burpee  Building 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


"KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 

-  postal  today  for  125  seed  IT D ETC* 

and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  LlltG 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  726  Rockford,  ILL. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters' — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  Illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R-lll,  PrincessAnne.Mtf. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornament,  windbreak 
snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas  trees.  Spruce, 
Firs,  Fines,  Birch,  others.  Free  planting  guide — 
price  list.  W00DL0T  SEED  COMPANY, 
NORWAY. ZONE  16, MICHIGAN 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

“As  the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  so 
the  cold  begins  to  strengthen.”  Yet 
we  feel  a  certain  elation  as  we  each 
day  note  the  later  setting  of  the  sun. 
And  we  like  to  make  little  special 
occasions  of  small  things  such  as 
something  different  perhaps  for  sup¬ 
per  the  first  night  we’ll  eat  it  by 
daylight.  Maybe  Mom  and  Dad  will 
walk  over  for  oyster  stew,  maybe 
the  table  will  be  moved  to  a  different 
place  and  we’ll  watch  the  sun  go 
down.  It  seems  as  if  one  can  make 
many  bright  changes  in  everyday 
routine  if  one  tries. 

Since  our  last  writing  we  have 
learned  something  of  the  meaning  of 
the  word,  “hurricane,”  without  the 
aid  of  that  little  book  of  Webster’s! 
To  flee  the  house  in  favor  of  the  lee 
side  of  the  coal  bin,  to  hear  brick 
falling  down  over  the  roof  and  big 
trees  tipping  over  like  matches.  Odd 
things  went  by  in  the  gradually  fail¬ 
ing  daylight,  too — sticks  of  wood,  tin 
cans,  storm  rubbers,  a  broken  lawn 
chair,  part  of  the  porch  railing.  And 
then,  quite  slowly  in  spite  of  the 
rushing,  roaring  wind  came  a  battered 
old  galvanized  pail,  upright  and 
never  upsetting  as  it  jigged  along  a 
rut  in  the  driveway.  Maybe  it  sug¬ 
gested  a  moral  to  the  storm,  that  no 
matter  how  rough  the  weather,  just  go 
jigging  along.  Our  section  of  the 
Finger  Lakes  Region,  like  the  whole 
countryside,  was  a  mass  of  debris  by 
daylight  much  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  cleared  because  of  the  real 
Winter  weather  that  immediately 

followed.  .  ,  .  ,  , 

We  have  been  asked  if  Chick  and 
Dee  and  Nosey,  the  nuthatch,  are 
still  alive  and  we  are  so  glad  to  say 
that  indeed  they  are  and  cheery  com¬ 
panions  on  wintry  days.  Today,  im¬ 
pish  black-capped  Dee  had  another 
accident.  He  has  more  lives  than  the 
proverbial  cat  we  know  and  no  other 
bird  literally  falls  in  and  out  of 
trouble  like  Dee.  He,  with  all  the 
others,  flew  from  tree  to  tree  as  we 
went  to  the  mail  box,  then  back  again 
coming  down  to  an  outstretched  hand 
several  times  for  walnut  meats.  At 
the  house  he  tripped  saucily  along 
the  eaves  sipping  from  dnppmg 
icicles  and  toppled  into  the  down 
spout.  We  were  ready  to  call  for  help 
and  a  ladder  if  there  had  been  ice 
lodged  in  it  to  catch  him  but  he 
came  out  on  the  wing,  as  one  might 
step  out  of  an  elevator  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  took  off  unconcernedly  to 

join  the  others.  T  i— 

3  For  some  reason,  Patsy  s  July 
cmiirrel  babies  were  loath  to  leave 
their  white  oak  tree  home  in  the  early 
Autumn.  Perhaps  we  had  something 
to  do  with  that  as  we  had  nauea 
sunflower  heads  to  the  tree  for  them 
fo  eat  Anyway  one  morning,  from 
an  upstairs  window,  we  were  lookmg 
out  at  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  lands 
rane  before  us  when  we  saw  Patsy 
come  to  the  oak  and  coax  the  six 
voungsters  outside.  Then  she  climbe 
out  at  the  blue  and  gold  of  the  land- 
oCane  before  us  when  we  saw  Patsy 
on  the  roof  and  looked  back^  None 
of  her  family  had  moved.  So  back 
she  went  and  tried  it  over  this  hm 
followed  by  the  largest.  But :  when  Pe 
came  to  the  drop  from  limb  to  rooh 
he  stayed  where  he  was.  We  couW 
thon  hear  Patsy  making  odd  sounds 
£u?h  as  one  would  to  urges .horse 
in  a  faster  gait.  Evidently  the  uuie 

fellow  did  not  darfc  dlsobe|  Jfr 
he  finally  jumped  and,  finding  u 
wasn’t  so  bad  after  all,  scampered  in 
what  must  have  been  the  wrong  d- 
rection  for  Pat  went  after  him  and 
bit  him  so  hard  that  he  sflnealed. 

Then,  as  he  followed  meeklybehmd 

her,  she  led  him  across  the  ^ft£ee 
maple  tree  where  she  had  to  try  three 
times  before  she  could  Persuade  him 
to  make  the  jump  into  the  tree. 
From  then  on  the  going  must  have 
seemed  all  right  to  him  for  he  fol¬ 
lowed  her  through  the  trees  ^ng 
the  lake  bank  southward.  We  guessed 
she  was  coaxing  them  to  a  spot ' wher 
there  is  a  grove  of  butternut  trees 
and  there  would  be  plenty  for  them 
to  eat  that  would  help  those  small 
fppfh  to  grow  strong  and  sharp  101 
Winter  feeding.  All  five  °f  the  others 
stayed  in  the.  white  oak  paying 
around  on  the  big  limb 
Autumn  sunshine  of  late  October. 
And  later  from  downstairs  we  saw 
tired  Patsy  making  the  same  halting 
trips  through  the  trees  with  each  of 
her  little  brood.  What  patience  she 
had,  and  what  intelligence  of  the 
wild  folk  we  witnessed,  as  we 
watched  that  morning  the  moving  ot 
the  little  family.  Little  did  we  think 
as  we  saw  her  resting,  all  stretched 


out  on  a  limb  with  forepaws  hanging, 
that  this  would  be  the  last  story 
about  her  or  the  last  time  we  would 
see  her.  For  the  very  next  morning 
Patsy,  the  gray  squirrel,  was  killed 
by  a  passing  motorist  as  she  came 
from  a  neighbor’s  walnut  tree  with 
a  nut  in  her  mouth.  She  was  just 
eight  and  one-half  years  old  and  had 
been  our  pet  since  an  orphan  squirrel 
when  she  tried  so  hard  to  find  some¬ 
thing  to  eat  that  her  small  teeth  could 
manage. 

We  have  just  come  back  in  to  the 
warmth  of  the  fire  after  replacing 
a  summertime  porch  chair  that  for 
no  reason  on  this  still  night  tipped 
over.  If  the  wind  came  up,  we  didn’t 
want  it  to  rock  by  itself  all  night, 
and  we  stayed  a  while  in  the  cold 
quiet  looking  at  the  beauty  of  the 
veritable  fairyland  around  us.  The 
trees  bending  with  the  weight  of  their 
white  robes,  the  fields  awaiting 
Springtime  under  high  piled  white 
blankets,  a  condition  we’ve  heard 
old-time  farmers  say  would  fill  the 
barns  and  pantries  with  riches.  Old 
Cayuga  was  pondlike  under  the  gleam 
of  the  pale  silver  moon  and  in  a  far 
wood  there  was  the  rustle  of  a  partly 
frozen  waterfall  and,  as  we  stood 
there,  from  far  to  the  southward  in 
the  darkness  beyond  the  shimmering 
path  of  the  moonlight  came  a  thin 
sound — an  eerie  ring,  faint  but  fam¬ 
iliar  to  our  ears.  Not  the  little  owl 
in  a  snowy  tree,  not  the  far  off 
whistle  of  a  train,  but  different  than 
these.  Seconds  and  it  came  nearer 
like  a  skater  gliding  fast  on  clean 
ice;  seconds  more  and  we  watched 
the  moon  path  and  saw  something 
like  a  black  ribbon  thrown  across 
it  and  the  sound  died  away  in  the 
night.  It  was  the  passing  of  a  flock 
of  Golden  Eye  ducks,  commonly 
known  as  Whistlers,  because  of  the 
sound  of  their  wings  when  in  flight. 
We  like  to  call  them  by  one  of  their 
other  names,  too,  that  of  Merry- Wing, 
well  known  in  some  northern  lo¬ 
calities.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Blossom  Bud  Hardiness  in 
Peaches 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 
increased  as  temperatures  drop  lower 
and  lower,  but  a  period  of  tempera¬ 
tures  above  freezing  seems  to  reverse 
this  process  and  peaches  seldom  re¬ 
gain  their  resistance. 

The  evaluation  of  the  bud  hardi¬ 
ness  of  the  different  varieties  is  of 
interest  to  grower  and  home  gardener 
alike,  particularly  in  the  case  of  some 
of  the  newer  varieties  which  have 
not  been  grown  enough  to  have 
demonstrated  their  hardiness  in  other 
ways.  Second,  for  people  wishing  to 
plant  peaches,  the  importance  of 
studying  the  weather  records  for 
their  area  with  these  results  in  mind 
cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
If  temperatures  lower  than  -15  de¬ 
grees  F.  occur  frequently,  they  should 
not  try  to  grow  peaches  even  for 
home  use.  If  minimum  temperatures 
of  -10  degrees  F.  occur  nearly  every 
Winter,  peaches  would  not  likely  be 
a  profitable  crop  and  only  the  hardier 
varieties  should  be  planted  for  home 
use.  Third,  good  management  prac¬ 
tices  help  to  prevent  winter  injury  to 
blossom  buds  as  well  as  insuring 
good  crops  of  high  quality  peaches. 

Robert  C.  Lamb 


Comparison  of  the  peach  varieties 
Greensboro  ( outside  shoots )  and  El - 
berta  ( inside  shoots)  in  full  bloom, 
showing  the  difference  in  the  amount 
of  winter  injury  after  the  Winter  of 
1949-50. 


{about  a  ,  ^ 

revotutianmk  new 
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FIELD  COM 


/  BETTER  ENSILAGE 

2  HIGH  GRAIN  QUALITY 

3  BETTER  STANDABILITY 

4  DISEASE  RESISTANT 

5  BEST  FOR  SHOCKING 

6  SEASON  between 
Wisconsin  35-5  and 
Cornell  29-3. 


After  years  of  carefully 
selecting  breeding 
material  under  the  same 
conditions  that  our 
farmers  grow  their  corn, 
we  have  succeeded  in 
producing  a  new  field 
corn  hybrid  superior  to 
any  other  hybrids  now 
being  grown  on  New  York 
dairy  farms.  Match 
ROBSON  "320"  this  year 
against  hybrids  you  have 
been  growing. 


FREE 


FARM  &  GARDEN 
SEED  CATALOG 

SEED 

FARMS 


ROBSON  SEED  FARMS  BOX  105  ,  HALL,  N.  Y. 

□  Send  me  Free  Descriptive  “320"  Field  Corn  Hybrid  folder 
and  prices. 

□  Send  me  new  1951  Catalog  of  Robson  quality  farm  and 
garden  seeds. 


Name.... 

Address. 


MedLium  Rod  Clover 

Pure  Quality — $24.00  per  bushel.  Red  Clover-Alfalfa 
Mixture — $22.00  per  bushel.  Mammoth  Clover  contain- 
ing  10%  Sweet  Clover  —  $18. 0G  per  bushel.  Prices 
F.O.B.  Archbold.  High  quality  seed — 99.75%  weed 
free — at  low  producing  section  prices.  Write  for 
complete  price  list  of  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  54,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


Ruhm  Phosphate  Rock 

— America's  Great  Soilbuilder — 

It’s  The  Finest  Phosphate  Made.  Best  By  Every  Test. 
It’s  by  far  the  most  finely  ground  (85%  through  300 
mesh  screen),  and  “It’s  Its’  Fineness  That  Does  It.” 
80  lb.  bag  $2.25  —  Ton  $32.80  both  prices  freight  col¬ 
lect  from  Townsend.  Mass.  Carload  prices  on  request. 
Farmer  agencies  Available.  Write  Mr.  Daly. 

SOU-SERVICE,  Townsend,  Mass. 

NO.  8  BARTLETT  FRUIT  PICKER 

You  may  now  have  imme¬ 
diate  delivery  of  the  Fruit 
Picker  you  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  for.  No.  8  Fruit  Picker 
Head  only  or  No.  8  Fruit 
Picker  with  12  ft.  pole. 

Write  for  Prices  and 
Circular  Today. 
BARTLETT  MFG.  CO. 

^3022  E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


COMPLETE  LINE  of  FARM  SEEDS  Since  1895 


CERTIFIED  Long  Lived,  Wilt  Resistant 

RANGER  ALFALFA 


AN  IMPROVED  VARIETY 


Write  Dept.  RN-1  2  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  GROWMO  RE  representative. 


•You’ll  Like  Them” 


SEED  CO.,  INC.,...  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  SEED  HOUSE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


new  dental  cushion  guarantees 
comfort  and  perfect  fit 

for  loose  FALSE  TEETH 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


A  Complete  Line 
EVAPORATORS 
BUCKETS 
SAP  SPOUTS  Etc. 


Write  For 
Price  List 
A 


Science  now  guarantees  you  blessed  re¬ 
lief  from  sore  gums  due  to  loose  plates. 
Chew  and  eat  all  kinds  of  foods.  Use  Tru- 
Aid  Dental  Cushions.  So  easy,  blind  peo¬ 
ple  can  use  Tru-Aid. 

No  pastes,  no  powders. 
Results  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Send 
$1.00  for  8  Uppers — 
$1.00  for  10  Lowers. 


Write  Tru-Aid  Products  Co.,  Dept^  111 
Box  9398,  Phila.  39,  Pa. 


CENT  TO  PAY! 


Choose  your  Gifts  from  huge 
selection  —  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry . . .  also 
lovely  dresses  and  wearing  apparel 
—$25.00 worth  yours  without 
one  cent  cost  on  thrilling  Col¬ 
ony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan !  Your 
friends,  neighbors  glad  to  join  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select 
beautiful.  latest-style  dresses  and 
clothing  needs  at  low  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices — and  pay  on  budget- 
plan  terms.  Valuable  premiums 
for  members  too.  And  you  re¬ 
ceive  $25.00  in  gorgeous  gifts 
as  Club  Secretary! 
EVERYTHING  Supplied 
FREE!  Mail  Coupon ! 
youatonce,  FREE, 
complete  Wonder -Book  of 
Gifts;  big  colorful  Colony  Hall 
Style  Presentation  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  getting  costly  gifts  with¬ 
out  paying  one  single  cent.  Mail  coupon  Today! 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 


DEPT.  A -25,  •  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 

fcOLONY  HAl7s““u““ - I 

DEPT.  A -25, Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presenta-  I 
toon,  and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style  * 
Club  Plan. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


I 


|  City-.. __ ---------- _ State. _  j 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  today  for  free  samples  of  100% 
Wool,  50%  Wool-Rayon  plaids,  plains. 
Winter  dresses,  coats,  suits,  slacks,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  made  easily  with  big 
savings  at  home! 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT,  R-1,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


————————  WARDROBES  —————— 

ROOMY,  BEAUTIFUL;  MAHOGANY,  WALNUT, 
MAPLE.  Only  $29.50  freight  paid.  Direct  from  factory. 
Circular  free.  FELLENBAUM  CABINET  SHOP. 
CRALEY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Bears  Double  to 
Four  Times  as  Much 
as  ordinary  kinds 

Most  delicious — A 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder¬ 
ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
long.  Disease-resistant, bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid;  10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds 
‘A  Ounce  $2.75. 

Todayl 


630  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


J.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  has  big  red 

fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Reg¬ 
ular  price  15c  pkt.  To  Introduce 
Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tender- 
core  Carrot,  All  Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest  Radishes  also  a  large  pkt.  of 


that  will  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Can¬ 
ada  25c.  Our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  lor  rare  ALL  1  A. 
Premiums  In  each  catalog.  FOR  •*» 


Dept.  5,  •  Randolph,.  Wisconsin 


Strawberry 

Plants 

Wholesale  &  Retail 
Leading  Varieties 

WRITE  FOR  1951  CATALOG  FREE 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY  MARYLAND 


BIM'tHriaia 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One- tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

*  W.  P.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-l,  Allen,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today. 

M.  S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


Certified  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants. 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $2.00-100.  Others  rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  catalog.  ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY 
NURSERY,  R.  7,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


LATHAM  &  TAYLOR  Red  Raspberry  Plants,  $5.25- 
100.  PREMIER  Strawberry  $2.25-100.  Fresh  dug  and 
postpaid.  Order  now  for  Spring.  MACDOWELL 
BERRY  FARM,  R.  D.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  30  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  CATALOG?  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


^ cfhuitVJiee* 

£  A k  •^Produce  full  size*  ror>  anal 


Produce  full  size,  top  quality 
fruit  in  small  spaces.  Best 
Apple  and  Pear  Varieties. 
Write  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1951 
CATALOG  in  full  color. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


31  MAIN  STREET  OANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


NUT  TREES 

New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian  strain.  Rapid 
grower,  bears  early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries, 
grapes.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Vancross  •—  Harris’  New  Fs  Hybrid 
Tomato 


■HARRIS  SKDS- 

HYBRID  VIGOR  •  EARLIER  FRUITS  •  LARGER  YIELDS 

That’s  what  you’ll  get  with  Harris’  new  second  gener¬ 
ation  (F2)  cross — Vancross.  Starts  bearing  a  little  ahead 
of  Valiant  and  continues  to  hold  up  well  all  season. 
The  attractive  globe-shaped  fruits  are  uniform,  smooth 
and  well  colored  at  the  shoulders.  Flavor  is  delicious; 
the  flesh  meaty.  Costs  much  less  than  first  generation 
hybrid  seed. 

Give  Vancross  a  trial  this  year.  We  know  you  are 
going  to  like  it. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  atk  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

10  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

- 1951  CATALOG  rww  Arndt  j — ! 


Garden  Tasks  for  January 

•  There  are  timely  tasks,  both  in¬ 
doors  and  outside,  to  occupy  the 
gardener’s  attention  during  this  first 
month  of  the  new  year.  It  is  a  good 
time,  for  instance,  to  inspect  the 
dahlia,  canna  and  gladiolus  bulbs  to 
see  if  they  are  in  good  condition.  If 
you  find  they  have  started  to  shrivel 
or  dry  out,  moisten  very  slightly; 
but  if  there  is  an  excess  of  moisture, 
allow  the  bulbs  to  remain  uncovered 
until  they  are  fairly  dry,  then  replace 
'  the  moss  or  other  storage  medium. 
If  you  find  any  rot  has  developed, 
trim  out  such  portions  carefully,  dip 
the  fresh  cuts  in  dusting  sulphur  and 
repack  in  the  storage  medium.  It  is 
well  to  look  over  tools  at  this  time, 
too,  and  oil  any  that  show  signs  of 
rust. 

Dust  the  leaves  of  the  large-foliage 
plants  with  a  damp  cloth  at  least 
once  a  week  to  help  prevent  clogging 
of  pores.  To  keep  the  buds  coming 
on  geraniums,  keep  the  pots  in  a 
south  or  east  window  where  they  wili 
be  drenched  in  sun.  About  once  a 
month,  rinse  off  the  leaves  with  a 
'fine  spray  of  water,  keeping  the 
plants  out  of  the  sun  until  the  leaves 
are  dry.  Geraniums  like  to  be  on  the 
dry  side,  and  prefer  a  cool  room 
temperature  —  60  to  70  degrees  F. 
However,  if  the  plants  are  close  to 
a  window,  enough  cool  air  will  seep 
in  to  counteract  to  some  extent  the 
higher  room  temperature. 

When  spraying  plants  with  insecti- 
cidesj  be  very  careful  to  keep  the 
liquid  from  penetrating  the  soil.  A 
simple  and  effective  way  to  prevent 
this  is  to  cut  a  piece  of  oilcloth  to 
fit  around  the  plant  and  a  little  larger 
than  the  top  of  the  pot.  A  ball-and- 
socket  fastener  will  hold  it  securely 
around  .the  base  of  the  plant. 

If  you  have  never  experienced  the 
fun  of  growing  things  in  a  sponge, 
this  is  a  good  time  to  make  one  of 
those  delightful  miniature  gardens. 
Choose  a  sponge  with  large  holes, 
thoroughly  soak  it,  then  fill  the  holes 
with  the  tops  of  vegetables — turnips, 
carrots,  parsnips  and  beets.  Keep  the 
sponge  constantly  wet,  and  you  will 
soon  have  a  tiny  green  forest,  with 
pink  leaves  from  the  beetroot  supply¬ 
ing  a  dash  of  color.  Another  way  is 
to  sow  the  sponge  with,  unpolished 
canary  seed  which  will  send  up  vivid 
green  blades  completely  covering  the 
sponge.  If  kept  wet,  these  sponge 
gardens  will  last  a  long  time. 

Outdoors,  trimming  and  pruning  of 
trees  can  be  started,  weather  per¬ 
mitting.  Do  not  trim  maples  at  this 
time,  however,  for  they  will  bleed. 
After  heavy  snowfalls,  remove  snow 
from  evergreens  to  prevent  injury  to 
branches.  And  it  is  a  good  plan,  to 
examine  outdoor  plantings  of 
perennials  and  roses  at  this  time  to 
make  sure  that  they  are  still  proper¬ 
ly  protected.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Vending  Machines  to 
Stimulate  Apple  Sales 

The  recently  organized  Western 
New  York  Apple  Growers  Assn,  have 
taken  one  of  the  most  forward  steps 
in  promoting  apple  consumption  with 
the  introduction  of  refrigerated  apple 
vending  machines  which,  placed  in 
Buffalo  and  Rochester  centers,  are 
now  being  tested  with  a  view  to  wider 
adoption  of  this  direct  sales  method. 
“This  is  another  step  along  the  road 
to  the  return  of  King  Apple  to  his 
rightful  throne,”  declared  Cameron 
G.  Harmon,  of  Burt,  Niagara  County, 
president  of  the  association. 

Mr.  Harmon  reports  that  10 
machines  of  this  type  on  test  in  the 
Greater  Los  Angeles  area  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  have  proved  very  successful, 
selling  a  carload  of  apples — about  775 
bushels — in  12  months. 

Of  course,  only  higher  grade  quality 
fruit  can  be  placed  in  these  machines. 
Actually  the  machine  offers  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  outlet  for  apples  because 
it  in  no  way  competes  with  present 
sales  methods;  in  fact,  it  stimulates 
those  sales.  The  experience  has  been 
that  a  person  buying  a  cool,  crunchy 
apple  from  such  a  machine  while  at 
work  or  at  the  theater,  is  reminded 
how  good  apples  are  and  is  prompted 
to  take  home  a  bag  of  apples  to  place 
in  the  home  refrigerator. 

The  vending  of  apples  automatic¬ 
ally  is  not  new,  Mr.  Harmon  ex¬ 
plained,  as  various  types  of  apple 
vending  machines  have  been  tried 
out  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century.  This  newer  type  machine, 
however,  has  an  important  added 
feature,  which  brings  it  up  to  date — 
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refrigeration,  designed  to  eliminate 
the  major  disadvantage  of  those 
earlier  machines  which  just  shelled 
out  apples,  warm  and  not  always  too 
tasty. 

Back  in  1919-23  the  average 
American  ate  72  pounds  of  apples  a 
year  but,  as  population  increased  and 
apple  production  became  concent¬ 
rated  in  the  more  favorable  growing 
districts,  the  traditional  barrel  of 
apples  in  the  home  cellar  passed  out 
of  the  picture.  Intensive  advertising 
and  wider  production  of  such  com- 
petiting  fruits  as  grape  fruit  and 
oranges,  caused  the  apple  to  become 
less  popular,  until  between  1944-48 
consumption  dropped  to  only  43 
pounds  per  capita. 

The  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Ass’n.  is  determined  not 
alone  to  place  a  superior  quality  pro¬ 
duct  on  the  market,  but  to  widen  the 
popularity  of  one  of  our  oldest  com¬ 
mercial  fruits.  The  trials  of  the  vend¬ 
ing  machines  in  several  parts  of  the 
two  cities  is  in  line  with  this  pro¬ 
gressive  view. 

New  York  e.  w.  g. 


The  Home  Freezer 

First  of  all,  it  looks  so  nice.  Spot¬ 
less  white,  wtih  shining  fittings,  and 
with  a  light  that  goes  on  when  the 
cover  is  raised — in  every  respect,  a 
beauty!  The  motor  and  compressor 
run  just  as  smooth  and  silky  as  a 
sewing  machine.  Yes,  sir,  all  by  itself 
it  brings  smiles  to  the  faces  of  Mom 
and  Pop  and  the  kids. 

And  even  more  wonderful — look 
inside!  There  is  a  colossal  stack  of 
frozen  strawberries,  sliced  and 
sugared.  We  know  they  are  straw¬ 
berries  because  even  by  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  methods  and  with  the  greatest 
care,  there  is  a  little  oozing  out  of  the 
packages.  The  color  of  strawberry 
juice  is  too  well-known  to  lovers  of 
shortcake  and  ice  cream  topping  not 
to  be  recognized. 

In  round  containers  are  the  pitted, 
sugared,  and  frozen  cherries.  Cherries 
are  even  better  when  frozen  than 
fresh.  There  are  only  a  few  cartons 
of  blueberries.  Frozen  blueberries  go 
all  right  in  pies  and  muffins  but  they 
freeze  with  less  satisfaction  than  the 
strawberry  and  the  cherry.  No,  we 
didn’t  freeze  peaches  this  year.  We 
like  canned  Rochesters  better. 

Equally  attractive  are  the  peas,  the 
cauliflower,  the  snap  beans,  the  cut 
corn,  the  rhubarb,  and  the  aspara¬ 
gus — some  from  the  garden  and  some 
from  the  neighbors  and  the  local 
market  at  surplus  time. 

As  for  meat — well,  the  half  a  hog 
is  already  gone;  which  is  perfectly 
proper  because  a  freezer  is  not  a 
safety  deposit  vault — it  is  a  checking 
account.  The  fun  is  in  keeping  the 
account  revolving — something  going 
in  and  something  coming  out.  Half 
a  steer  will  be  in  there  soon.  Our 
home-cured  bacon  was  out  of  this 
world  and  the  pork  chops  were  ex¬ 
ceptional.  The  country  sausage  was 
just  the  way  we  like  it;  we  gave  the 
hocks  away. 

Yet  the  greatest  satisfaction  in  a 
freezer  is  perhaps  in  the  baked  goods 
and  in  convenience.  Pop  is  always 
overbuying  pastries  and  breadstuffs. 
They  keep  for  months  in  the  freezer. 
Mom  is  now  getting  the  habit.  She 
brings  home  12  loaves  of  bread  at  a 
time  and  dumps  them  in  the  freezer; 
and  then  there  are  the  doughnuts  and 
the  frozen  pies.  Naturally,  ice  cream 
goes  in  a  gallon  at  a  time,  and  the  ap¬ 
ples  that  are  getting  a  little  out-of¬ 
season  go  into  sauce. 

Yes,  sir,  a  freezer  is  a  real  delight — 
a  great  institution!  . 

H.  B.  Tukey 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.0C 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 


F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 
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Empire  State  Beekeepers 9  Meeting 


The  83rd  annual  meeting  of  the 
Empire  State  Honey  Producers  was 
held  recently  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Bee¬ 
keepers  were  present  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  State  to  obtain  the  latest 
information. 

President  George  Norris  of  Stafford, 
N.  Y.,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
briefly  reviewed  the  past  season’s 
activities  as  well  as  the  future  pros¬ 
pects  of  commercial  comb  and  ex¬ 
tracted  honey  production.  Beekeepers 
were  advised  to  check  their  colonies 
early  next  Spring  for  food  and  unite 
all  weak  colonies.  Many  beekeepers 
were  discouraged  with  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  bulk  extracted  honey. 
They  were  advised  to  use  every 
means  of  reducing  costs  of  operation 
produce  more  comb  honey  and  rent 
more  bees  for  pollination  services. 

•  J*.Dyce,  Cornell  University, 

in.  discussing  wood  preservatives 
said  that  the  life  of  hive-stands! 
bottom  boards  and  other  beekeeping 
equipment  could  be  greatly  prolonged 
if  treated  with  one  of  the  relatively 
cheap  wood  preservatives.  He  dis- 
mimeographed  circular. 
Wood  Preservatives  and  Their 
Application,  which  may  be  secured 
by  writing  to  the  Office  of  Api- 
culture  Cornell  University,  Ithara, 
JN.  Y.  One  of  the  newer  toxic  chemi- 
cals  which  he  discussed  was 
pentachlor  ophenol  and  he  recom- 
mended  that  hive-stands  be  soaked  in 
?  .  Yp  Per  cent  solution  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  for  about  two  days. 

In  a  panel  discussion  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  honey  from  cappings,  which 
was  led.  by  Claire  Newton  of  Water- 
town,  N.  Y.,  and  summarized  by  Dr. 
W.  L.  Coggshall  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  several  excellent  suggestions 
were  brought  out.  It  was  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  hot  room  be  used  to 
warm  the  combs  before  the  honey  is 
extracted.  This  facilitates  the  re- 
°f  honey  from  the  cappings 
whether  they  are  drained,  centri¬ 
fuged  or  pressed.  The  liquefying  of 
cappings  in  the  presence  of  honey  in 
wax  melters  was  criticised  as  it  tends 
to  darken  and  lower  the  quality  of 
the  honey. 


Carl  E.  Killion  of  Paris,  Illinois, 
who  is  recognized  as  the  leading 
comb  honey  producer  in  the  United 
States,  gave  two  illustrated  lectures 
on  the  production  and  marketing  of 
comb  honey.  He  -  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  young  queens  and  ade¬ 
quate  ventilation  in  the  colony  to  re¬ 
duce  swarming  and  to  keep  the  bees 
in  a  contented  working  condition 
during  the  honey  flow.  He  uses  a  new 
type  of  hive  body  which  provides 
more  ventilation  along  the  sides  of 
the  colony  than  is  obtained  in  the 
average  hive.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
bees  tend  to  complete  the  comb  honey 
sections  toward  the  back  of  the  hive 
and  leave  the  sections  at  the  front 
of  the  hive  unfinished.  This  can  be 
controlled,  he  said,  by  turning  the 
supers  or  hive-bodies  containing  the 
sections  end  for  end  on  the  hives,  as 
soon  as  the  sections  at  the  rear  of 


the  hive  are  completely  filled  and 
capped  over.  He  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  producing  and  market¬ 
ing  well  filled  and  attractively  packed 
comb  honey  sections  and  said  that  he 
would  have  no  trouble  selling  twice 
as  much  comb  honey  as  he  now  pro¬ 
duces. 


In  discussing  trends  in  the  honey 
market,  Burel  Dane,  Manager  of  the 
Finger  Dakes  Honey  Producers  Co¬ 
operative  at  Groton,  N.  Y.,  reviewed 
the  price  support  program  and  said 
that  the  chief  reason  for  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  being 
interested  in  helping  the  beekeeping 
industry  was  to  insure  enough  bees 
for  the  pollination  of  our  agricultural 
fruit  and  seed  crops.  He  said  that  the 
program  prevented  many  com¬ 
mercial  beekeepers  from  going  out  of 
business.  He  also  said  that,  the 
Korean  War  started,  the  demand  for 
honey  was  so  great  that  the  honey 
packers  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
their  orders.  Recently  the  demand  for 
honey  has  declined  and  there  is  no 
indication  that  honey  prices  will  in¬ 
crease  in  the  near  future.  George 
Walthousen  of  Schenectady  and  E.  T. 
Cary  of  Syracuse  discussed  methods 
of  improving  sales.  They  stressed 
quality  packs,  advertising,  store 
window  displays  and  demonstrations. 

Considerable  interest  centered 
around  the  discussions  on  growing, 
managing  and  harvesting  of  Birds- 
foot  trefoil  and  other  legumes  for 
seed.  Dr.  H.  A.  Macdonald,  Cornell 
University,  covered  the  growing  of 


trefoil  and  other  legumes  and  indi¬ 
cated  that  trefoil  is  expected  to  be¬ 
come  an  important  legume  in  this 
country. 

Dr.  W.  L.  Coggshall  of  Cornell 
University  spoke  on  the  role  of 
honeybees  in  pollinating  legumes. 
He  discussed  several  phases  of  the 
problem  and  pointed  out  that,  while 
some  species  of  wild  beneficial  in¬ 
sects  pollinate  legumes,  their  num¬ 
bers  are  now  too  small  in  most 
areas  to  insure  a  satisfactory  set  of 
seed.  He  said  that  the  decline  in 
wild  beneficial  insects  was  due  in 
part  to  insufficient  room  being  left 
between  the  plantings  of  crops  for 
the  nesting  and  hibernation  of  these 
insects.  He  said  that  methods  of  in¬ 
creasing  these  insects,  especially 
bumble  bees,  are  being  studied. 

James  I.  Hambleton,  Chief  of  the 
Division  of  Bee  Culture,  U.  S.  D.  A., 
discussed  experiments  conducted  in 
his  field  stations  in  Ohio,  Utah  and 
Arizona  on  improving  legume  seed 
production.  He  said  that,  if  the  in¬ 
jurious  insects  are  properly  con¬ 
trolled  and  honeybees  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  colonies  to  the  acre  are 
placed  in  the  fields,  several  times  the 
normal  yield  of  seed  is  usually 
secured. 

In  the  discussion  which  took  place 
following  these  speakers  it  was  evi¬ 
dent  that  there  is  a  trend  toward 
more  seed  production  in  New  York 
and  other  States.  It  appears  that 
legume  seed  produced  in  a  specific 
State  gives  better  new  seeding  re¬ 
sults  than  seed  purchased  in  other 
States  which  have  different  soil  and 
climatic  conditions. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  for 
many  years  fruit  growers  have  been 
controlling  injurious  insects  and 
using  honeybees  to  insure  a  com¬ 
mercial  set  of  fruit.  Uegume  seed 
growers,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
appear  to  realize  the  amount  of 
money  they  are  losing  by  failing  to 
control  insects  and  using  honeybees 
to  insure  a  maximum  set  of  seed. 

In  managing  colonies  it  was 
pointed  out  that  wooden  hive  stands 
built  to  hold  two  colonies  saved  con¬ 
siderable  time  in  packing  colonies  for 
Winter  as  well  as  unpacking  them  in 
the  Spring.  Wrapping  colonies  in  tar 
or  asphalt  paper  for  winter  protec- 
ion  not  only  saves  time  but  reduces 
expense,  and  the  bees  appear  to 
winter  well  in  this  material.  For 
equipment  in  the  honey  house,  the 
new  automatic  Bogenschutz  machine 
for  uncapping  combs  of  honey  was 
given  high  praise  and  it  was  the 
feeling  of  some  of  the  beekeepers  that 
men  operating  over  500  colonies 
could  not  afford  to  be  without  one. 
Other  relatively  new  equipment  for 
handling  capping,  straining  honey 
and  preparing  it  for  market  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

Mr.  George  Walthousen  of 
Schenectady  was  elected  president 
and  Mr.  E.  T.  Cary,  secy.-treas.  of  the 
State  Beekeepers  organization  for  the 
coming  year.  e.  j.  d. 

New  York 


Resurrection  Plants 

I  can  remember  that  many  years 
ago  my  grandmother  had  what  she 
called  a  resurrection  plant.  When  this 
plant  was  not  in  water,  it  would  dry 
out  and  could  be  rolled  into  a  loose 
ball.  It  would  keep  for  years.  Then, 
if  placed  in  water,  it  would  resurrect 
itself  and  come  back  to  active  life. 
Do  you  know  about  these  plants  and 
where  they  might  be  bought? 

Somerset  Co.,  Me.  c.  w.  h. 

There  are  many  different  species 
of  plants  that  are  known  as  resur¬ 
rection  plants.  The  ones  most  usually 
seen  are  members  of  the  mustard  and 
club  moss  family.  These  plants  have 
the  ability  to  dry  out  and  still  re¬ 
main  alive,  returning  to  a  growing 
condition  when  their  roots  are  given 
sufficient  moisture.  These  plants  are 
very  often  sold  as  novelities  in  ten 
cent  stores  and  florists.  They  are  not 
usually  handled  by  seed  dealers. 


CSV 
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Every  year  as  more  growers  plant 
"Seneca  Chief'  more  and  more  enthosias* 
tic  reports  come  back  to  our  Hall,  N.  Y;, 
testing  and  breeding  grounds.  Customers 


all  over  the  country  say  "Seneca  Chief’ 
has  no  equal  among  hybrid  sweet  corns! 
You'll  be  wise  to  place  your  order  early. 

Lb.  95c;  5  lbs.  $3.45. 


SPECIAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER 


HYRDin 

DISEASE-RESISTANT 

a/*”  •  ROBSON. SEED  FARMS,  Box  104,  Hall,  New  York* 

m  Bl  m  r  »  \  A  7  LB  SENECA  CH,EF  PLUS  $1  * 

£  U  %  U  M  Bill  ^  7  25c  PKG.  "Surecrop"  CUCUMBER  both  for  |  * 

"All  America"  Oct  •  O  Sor'd  your  special  introductory  offer  for  which  * 

Award  Winner  $3^  ^  •  enclose  $1.00.  □  Send  me  your  1951  catalog.  • 
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FREE  SEED  CATALOG 


Kernels  are  bright 
yellow,  extremely 
deep'and  tender. 


ROBSON’S  “SENECA  CHIEF” 


Myteut  T< 


Biggest  Smooth,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Introduced! 

Tremendous,  thick-meated,  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  1  lb  or  more.  Superb  quality, 
extra  delicious.  Luscious  for  salads, 
unequaled  for  the  home  garden. 

Plants  Grow  Faster,  Bear  Heavier 
Hybrid  Vigor m akes  the  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season! 
set  more  fruits  even  in  poor  weather. 
The  Tomato  gardeners  brag  about!  Big  Boy 
wins  prizes  at  the  fairs,  also  gets  the  highest 
prices  on  the  market.  Grow  either  on  stakes 
or  naturally.  So  valuable  30  seeds  cost  50c! 
SPECIAL — for  a  limited  time  we’ll  mail  you 
10  Seeds  FREE — send  stamp  for  postage.  Or, 
to  have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

.472  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia32,  Pa. 
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Burpee  ED  EE 
Seed  Catalog  iREC 

Best  ever  published,  intro¬ 
ducing  new  Burpee  Hybrid 
Zinnias,  finest  ever  created. 
All  leading  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  including  more 
Hybrids.  Food  costs  going 
up;  grow  more  vegetables  1 
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Gypsy 


Hybrid  Bedding 


ARRIS  SUDS- 

Georgeous!”  •  “Exciting!”  •  “Exotic!” 

.  .  .  are  only  a  few  of  the  exclamations  when  visitors 
to  our  Trial  Grounds  saw  Gypsy  for  the  first  time  last 
summer.  It’s  Harris  new  Hybrid  Bedding  Petunia  with 
buds  of  scarlet  that  unfold  to  large  blooms  of  a  burn¬ 
ished  scarlet-salmon.  Hybrid  vigor  is  apparent  in  the 
husky,  dwarf,  compact  plants  and  the  large  flowers  of 
good  substance.  A  border  of  Gypsy  in  your  garden  will 
be  a  joy  all  summer. 

We  Have  Both  the  Seed  and  Potted  Plants. 

Illustrated  in  color  and  described  in  detail  in  our 
1951  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardener s*  and  florists 9  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 


1951  CATALOG  now  /imdij 


FLOWERING  SHRUBS 


Lovely  Altheas,  Hydrangeas, 
Spirea,  Forsythia,  Lilacs  and 
many  others  shown  in  full  col¬ 
or  in  our  BIG,  FREE  1951 
CATALOG  Write  today. 

FREE  CATALOG  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


31  CHERRY  STREET 


OANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


KM  high  auMUYl  IT  S  M00REVEN ’s 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


AT 


LOWER  COST.. 


FERTIUZER'IIME’SEED 

BROADCASTER 

I 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  FEET 

*66  22  UP 


Swedesboro.  3,  New  Jersey 
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High  pressure  sprayers,  concen¬ 
trate  mist  sprayers,  air  blast  sprayers, 
tow  crop  sprayers,  orchard  and  row 
Crop  dusters,  all  of  sensational  new 
design,  built  in  capacities  for  both 
large  and  small  acreages,  make  the 
Hardie  1951  line  of  pest  control 
equipment  the  most  outstanding  and 
Comprehensive  ever  offered. 

Hardie  high  pressure  sprayers  are 
Bow  available  in  eleven  pump  sizes, 
and  in  many  models  delivering  from  3 
gpmat2  50  psi  to  80gpmat  1000  psi. 

The  new  Hardie  dusters  establish 


new  standards  in  the  application  of 
chemical  dust  to  trees  and  fields. 
Specialized  spray  guns,  orchard 
booms,  Bio-Spray  attachments,  row 
crop  booms,  high  clearance  axles  and 
many  other  new  devices  and  applica¬ 
tion  units  modernize  old  sprayers  and 
save  money,  time,  and  trouble  in  all 
spraying  operations.  Ask  your  dealer. 
Write  for  your  copy  of  the  big  new 
1951  Hardie  Catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFD.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Lot  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 

Claronc*  W.  Lewis  &  Son  Lid.  Grimsby  Ont.  Canada 
Export  Depf.  Detroit/  Mich. 


—■HARRIS  SEEDS — i 

Hitch  Your  Wagon  to  a  Star  But  Be  Sure  It’s  NORTH  STAR 

Exclusive  with  Harris,  North  Star  has  proved  to  be  a  money¬ 
maker  wherever  it  has  been  planted.  It’s  early  (67  days  from 
planting  to  picking),  has  excellent  quality,  attractive  appear¬ 
ance  and  gives  abundant  yields.  The  vigorous  seed  may  be 
planted  in  cold  soil;  the  husky  plants  stand  up  well  under 
adverse  growing  conditions.  If  you  haven’t  planted  North 
Star,  give  it  a  trial  this  year. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

11  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

- 1951  CATALOG  ium  Aeadij - 


ARE  YOU  READY 


FOR  SUGARING?  GET  YOUR 
SHARE  OF  THIS  CASH  CROP 

EVERYTHING  for  the  Maple  Sugar  Maker. 
We  can  ship  Spouts,  Buckets,  Covers, 
Gathering  and  Storage  Tanks,  on  receipt  of 
order.  Evaporators  made  to  customers 
requirements.  ORDER  EARLY. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE  LIST.  A 


G.  H.  GRIMM  COMPANY,  RUTLAND,  VERMONT 


/4  FOR  RELIEF  OF  h 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10 — No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  H  BOATER  AND  COJik. 
309  Third  IWIfew  York  16.  NY. 


Here’s  extra  money  for  new 
clothes,  television  set,  decorating, 
other  "extras"!  Show  big  value 
21  -  Card  All  -  Occasion  Assort¬ 
ment  to  friends,  others.  Sells 
like  wildfire  at  just  $1.  You 
make  up  to  50c  cash  profit. 

BIG  LINE  OF  SELF-SELLERS! 

Add  to  your  income  with  big 
profits  on  “DeLuxe"  All-Occa¬ 
sion,  Gift  Wraps,  Humorous, 
Personal  Stationery,  Napkins  and 
many  others.  EXTRA  CASH 
BONUS.  Assortments  On  Approv¬ 
al,  Imprint  Samples  FREE. 

Write  Now! 

HYCREST  CARD  COMPANY,  INC., 

78  Chauncy  St.,  Dept.  856,  Boston  II,  Mass. 


GLORIOUS 


Gorgeous,  hardy,  ever-bloom/' 
ing  varieties.  Special  collec¬ 
tions.  Shown  in  full  color  in 

BIG.FREE  1951  CATALOG. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


31  CLAY  STREET 


OANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  GRAPES 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No  spraying, 
delicious  quality.  Every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries,  nut  trees. 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD., _ CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


reds  Grow 


_ _ i  DO 

^  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  i 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  I 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32, 


Pa. 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHDINS, 
SMOOTH  RURiALS,  ESSEX,  KEN  NEB  ECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  homo  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strain®  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1951  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


“SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


Superior  all  purpose.  Nickle,  al. 
Clogfree.  Used  by  members  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  college  staff.  Only 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and 
hose.  Any  motor.  Powerful  im¬ 
peller,  Deeper  higher  action.  Plat¬ 
form  free.  Money  refund.  Why  ex¬ 
periment?  Get  the  best.  Nordstrom 
&  Carlson,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$9.50 


P.  P. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCBEST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 

For  Sale:  LADIN0  CLOVER  $1.48  lb.,  CERTIFIED 
MOORE  BARLEY  $2.30  bu.  Also  have  certified  oats. 
LLOYD  SCHULD,  SEEDS,  JEFFERSON,  WIS. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Kush.  Beeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving”  Dollar  FBEB 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson 


One  day,  several  years  ago,  the 
late  Albert  Sinton  asked  the  Parson 
to  accompany  him  to  the  home  of  a 
friend  where  a  swarm  of  bees  was 
creating  a  problem.  The  swarm,  it 
seems,  had  settled  contentedly  be¬ 
tween  the  ceiling  and  the  roof  of  a 
favorite  porch.  The  workmen!  who 
were  about  to  undertake  repairs  on  a 
nearby  portion  of  the  house  were  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  it  would  be  well 
if  the  bees  were  elsewhere.  A  little 
time  and  examination  revealed,  that 
removing  them  would  be  either  an 
extensive  job,  or  a  slow  one. 

The  owner  of  the  property  showed 
little  enthusiasm  for  either  plan.  He 
revealed  that  he  enjoyed  watching 
the  goings  and  comings  of  his  unin¬ 
vited  tenants,  and  felt  that  they  were 
not  making  any  particular  nuisance 
of  themselves.  His  guests,  too,  en¬ 
joyed  watching  the  bees  from  the 
safety  of  the  porch.  Meanwhile,  the 
workmen  had  discovered  that  the 
bees  were  not  inclined  to  be  vicious. 
The  result  was  that  they  were  left 
undisturbed  and,  to  this  day,  remain 
a  source  of  pleasure  to  the  family  and 
visitors  alike. 

Desiring  some  expert  advice  on  a 
project  upon  which  he  was  working 
recently,  the  Parson  visited  at  that 
house  again,  for  the  man  who  enjoys 
watching  his  bees  is  none  other  than 
Phil  Cook,  “the  man  of  a  thousand 
voices”  of  radio  fame,  an  expert  in 
his  field  if  there  ever  was  one.  A 
particularly  interesting  room  in  the 
Cook  home  is  the  one  built  over  the 
brook,  like  an  enclosed  bridge.  How 
the  house  plants  thrive  in  that  room. 
Is  it  the  light  which  streams  from 
both  sides,  or  is  it  an  especially  bene¬ 
ficial  humidity  imparted  to  it  by  the 
brook  that  babbles  beneath  it? 

On  this  particular  day,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  was  not  the  beautiful  array  of 
plants,  but  a  wonderful  collection  of 
paintings.  The  Parson  is  not  an  artist 
by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination, 
unless  one  were  to  take  seriously  the 
suggestion  of  one  of  his  early  teach¬ 
ers  to  the  effect  that  his  signature 
looked  like  a  perfect  picture  of  hen 
tracks  in  mud.  Though  he  is  at  a  loss 
to  explain  just  why  a  certain  picture 
appeals  to  him,  he  has  his  likes  and 
dislikes.  And  here  was  a  wealth  of 


Miniature  Roses 

Most  everyone  likes  roses.  Every 
flower  lover  considers  a  few  rose 
bushes  a  “must”  for  his  garden.  If 
you  have  not  grown  midget  roses, 
you  have  a  real  treat  in  store.  They 
will  bloom  continuously  from  early 
June  until  the  middle  of  November. 

The  midget  is  truly  a  hardy  plant 
and  begins  blooming  when  it  is  only 
a  few  inches  high.  The  bushes  event¬ 
ually  become  more  than  two  feet  in 
height  and  bear  dozens  of  blooms  at 
one  time,  A  rose  garden  is  hardly 
complete  without  some  of  these  at¬ 
tractive  little  gems. 

It  is  easy  to  grow  the  midget  in¬ 
doors  as  it  may  be  started  any  time 
of  year.  Dormant  plants  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  nurserymen  at  any  time 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  There  are 
several  advertised  by  name:  Fairy 
Queen,  Pixy,  Tom  Thumb,  Bo-Peep, 
which  may  be  obtained  as  growing 
plants  from  retail  greenhouses. 

When  the  plants  arrive,  pot  them 
in  a  mixture  of  about  one-third  each 
of  leaf  mold,  horticultural  peat  moss 
or  rotted  cow  manure  whichever  is 
available,  and  good  top  soil.  If  possi¬ 
ble,  use  a  five  or  six  inch  pot.  Place 
them  in  a  south  or  southwest  win¬ 
dow,  but  not  over  a  radiator  or  too 
close  to  direct  heat.  Water  them  care¬ 
fully;  they  do  not  like  to  stand  in 
water  but  do  not  let  them  get  too 
dry. 

Midget  roses  are  not  unduly 
bothered  with  insects  although  one 
should  watch  for  aphis  and  red 
spider.  Most  any  good  garden  in¬ 
secticide  will  kill  aphis.  If  you  notice 
red  spider,  syringe  with  cold  water 
or,  if  the  plants  are  not  large,  hold 
them  under  the  kitchen  tap  and  wash 
the  foliage,  thus  getting  rid  of  these 
pests. 

When  Spring  comes  you  can  trans¬ 
plant  them  to  your  garden  and  they 
will  continue  growing  for  many 
years.  j.  e.  r. 
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interesting  paintings.  There  were 
seascapes  that  recalled  pleasant  hours 
watching  the  surf;  quiet  rural  scenes 
that  bespoke  a  certain  peace  of  heart; 
still  life  and  portraits  of  exceedingly 
true  rendition.  The  Parson  asked  Phil 
where  he  had  collected  so  great  a 
store  of  paintings,  and  all  in  such 
good  taste.  Imagine  the  surprise 
when  he  learned  that  Phil  Cook  had 
painted  everyone  of  them  himself. 
For  the  portraits  he  had  models,  of 
course.  But  all  of  the  others  had 
simply  been  painted  from  remem¬ 
bered  observation.  It  must  require  a 
faculty  of  keen  observation  of  details 
to  remember  so  natural  a  scene. 
Painting  was  a  pastime  indulged  in 
while  thinking  out  future  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  Parson  got  to  thinking  about 
it  on  the  way  home.  How  often  it  is 
found  that  those  whose  work  com¬ 
pels  constant  thought  have  some 
creative  hobby.  The  inactivity  of 
passively  enjoyed  pleasures  seems  to 
lead  only  to  increasing  inactivity, 
while  the  positive  use  of  abilities,  in 
some  field  totally  unrelated  to  one’s 
work,  seems  to  increase  capacity  for 
that  work. 

A  leading  surgeon,  whom  the  Par¬ 
son  numbers  among  his  friends,  is  a 
competent  authority  on  pasture  im¬ 
provement  and  beef  cattle.  Another 
very  competent  physician  proudly  dis¬ 
plays  the  beautiful  furniture  which 
he  has  built  in  odd  moments.  How  he 
finds  the  odd  moments,  no  one  knows. 
A  topnotch  dairyman  raises  gorgeous 
flowers  for  pastime. 

Some  say  these  pastimes  are  good 
because  they  give  relaxation  of  mind. 
The  Parson  has  an  idea  that  they  are 
more  than  just  that;  they  are  a  means 
of  releasing  the  problems  of  one’s 
work  from  the  conscious  mind,  and 
turning  them  over  to  the  field  of  the 
subconscious  mind.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  we  all  have  tremendous 
reserve  power  in  the  subsconscious 
mind.  It  organizes  and  levels  out  the 
problem.  By  its  proper  use  we  might 
spare  ourselves  much  useless  tension 
and  worry.  Indeed,  everyone  needs  a 
hobby,  not  only  to  relax,  but  actu¬ 
ally  to  solve  the  difficult  problems 
with  less  wear  and  tear  upon  himself. 

It  is  a  real  question  whether  a  man 
is  better  at  his  work  because  of  his 
other  interests,  or  better  at  his  other 
interests  because  of  his  work.  It  is 
cei  tain  that  he  is  happier  having 
both.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Indiana’s  Covered  Bridges 

Frequent  reference  in  your  pages 
to  the  topic  of  “Covered  Bridges” 
makes  me  wonder  if  your  readers 
realize  that  New  England  and  New 
York,  although  talking  a  lot  about 
covered  bridges,  really  have  done ' 
very  little  about  building  or  pre¬ 
serving  them. 

Ohio  has  more  covered  bridges 
than  all  New  England  put  together. 
Indiana  is  a  close  second.  Putnam 
County,  Indiana,  alone  has  23^ 
covered  bridges.  In  case  you  are 
wondering  as  to  the  why  of  the  one- 
half  bridge,  there  were  three  bridges, 
one-half  of  each  in  that  county  and 
one-half  of  each  in  another  county. 
Maybe  I  should  cut  off  another  bridge 
as  the  one  over  Walnut  Creek  be¬ 
tween  Reelsville  and  Pleasant 
Gardens  was  knocked  into  the  creek 
by  a  truck  out  of  control.  The  next 
flood  washed  it  down  stream  and  it 
foundered  in  a  field.  The  owner 
bought  it  from  the  State  and  it  is 
now  being  used  as  a  barn,  not  as  a 
bridge.  For  nearly  100  years  that 
bridge  carried  the  full  traffic  of  what 
is  now  U.  S.  Highway  40,  “The 
National  Old  Trails  Road.”  The  old¬ 
est  covered  bridge  in  Indiana  was 
in  Putnam  County.  When  Indiana 
Highway  43  was  slightly  rerouted, 
it  bypassed  this  bridge,  but  the 
Hoosiers,  not  to  be  outdone  by  New 
Englanders,  took  it  down  and  moved 
it  to  another  place  in  the  county.  The 
New  England  slogan  —  “Eat  it  up, 
wear  it  out,  make  it  do  or  do  with¬ 
out”  moved  to  Indiana  with  the 
early  migrants. 

Yet  Putnam  County  is  a  poor 
second,  that  is,  in  covered  bridges,  to 
its  neighbor  on  the  west,  Parke 
County.  If  memory  serves  me,  Parke 
still  has  some  40  bridges. 

I  guess  I  could  ramble  on  at -even 
greater  length  about  Indiana  cov¬ 
ered  bridges,  but  who  in  New  York 
would  be  interested?  E.  R.  Smith 
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■;  you  save  .  V 
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Jfrmotirs 

HIGH  ANALYSIS 
FERTILIZERS 


3  bags  =  4  or  more 


High  Analysis  means  more  plant  food 
units  per  bag — three  bags  do  the  work 
of  four  or  more.  Money  saved  on  High 
Analysis  lowers  production  costs,  in¬ 
creases  your  income. 


1 


Armour’s  High  Analysis  saves  on 
transportation,  requires  less  storage 
space.  And  “Big  Crop®’’  on  the  bag 
means  the  right  balance  of  plant  food 
elements  and  minerals. 


High  Analysis  saves  you  time  and 
labor  in  handling,  hauling,  loading 
and  applying.  It’s  one  of  your  answers 
to  rising  costs  and  the  need  for  higher 
production  because  it  saves  ALL 
WAYS. 


ORDER  EARLY! 

Be  on  the  safe  side.  Supplies  may  be 
affected  by  changing  world  conditions. 
See  your  Armour  Agent  today  and 
order  your  plant  food. 


Pastures  can  be  your  top  money  crop. 
Fertilize  with  Armour’s  and  make  a 
heavier  stand  of  more  nutritious  feed 
that  makes  extra  pounds  of  milk  and 
meat.  Again  you  save  with  High  Anal¬ 
ysis — it  takes  less  to  do  the  same  job! 


NEW!  SPECIAL! 

Vertagreen®  Armour's  complete, 

balanced  plant  food,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  SPECIAL  FORMULA  for 
COMMERCIAL  CROPS  in  your  sec¬ 
tion.  Ask  your  Armour 
Agent  about  this  great  pro¬ 
duct  which  has  already 
produced  outstanding 
results  wherever  used.£ 


ARMOUR 

FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Pennsylvania 

Many  new  features  are  announced 
for  the  35th  annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show  at  Harrisburg.  Formal 
opening  of  the  event  will  be  by 
Governor  James  H.  Duff.  U.  S. 
Senator-elect,  on  Monday,  January 
8.  The  show  runs  for  five  days  and 
four  nights.  Along  with  celebrating 
the  centennial  of  the  first  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  Fair  held  in  1851,  and 
the  20th  anniversary  of  the  main 
farm  show  building  of  10  acres  un¬ 
der  one  roof,  the  1951  Farm  Show 
will  have:  the  largest  livestock  show 
in  history  with  1,734  head  of  horses, 
beef  and  dairy  cattle,  swine  and 
sheep  entered  by  Pennsylvania 
breeders;  the  largest  display  of  dairy 
cattle  at  any  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show,  565  head  entered;  an  all-time 
record  premium  offering  of  $54,476; 
a  record  number  of  9,770  cash 
awards;  and  the  largest  full  line 
farm  machinery  display  at  any  Farm 
Show.  In  addition,  the  Anniversary 
Farm  Show  will  present  the  first 
state-wide  championship  sheep 
shearing  contest  for  farmers;  the  first 
farm  youth  safety  tractor  driving 
demonstration;  the  first  trapping  and 
wildlife  demonstration,  and  a  sheep 
dog  demonstration,  the  first  since 
prewar  days.  The  poultry  show  will 
have  more  than  4,200  birds,  one  of 
the  largest  in  the  East. 


Pennsylvania  milk  and  dairy  plant 
operators  are  asked  the  following: 

Are  you  in  need  of  training  in  milk 
bacteriology  and  milk  technology  to 
better  understand  your  job?  Are  you 
lacking  in  an  understanding  of  the 
factors  involved  in  milk  quality  as  it 
comes  from  the  farm?  Do  you  know 
too  little  about  the  cause  of  defects 
in  the  quality  of  bottled  milk,  market 
cream,  homogenized  milk,  buttermilk, 
sour  cream  and  by-products?  Have 
you  never  had  the  opportunity  of  at¬ 
tending  a  dairy  school  for  one  of  the 
regular  two  year  or  four  year 
courses?  Do  you  feel  that  a  lack  of 
background  is  interfering  with  your 
chances  of  advancement  in  the  in¬ 
dustry?  If  the  answer  to  any  of  these 
questions  is  “yes,”  then  Penn  State 
has  the  answer  to  your  problem.  At¬ 
tend  the  two  weeks  market  milk 
short  course  at  Penn  State,  January 
29  to  February  10,  1951.  Write  to  A. 
Leland  Beam,  Director  of  Short 
Courses,  School  of  Agriculture,  State 
Colege,  Pa.,  for  a  short  course  bul¬ 
letin  and  application  blanks. 


Last  Spring  a  Pennsylvania  potato 
grower  planted  35  bushels  of  spuds 
on  an  acre.  He  watered  them  twice, 
and  last  Fall  dug  937  bushels  from 
the  acre.  This  phenomenal  yield  was 
attained  by  E.  O.  Mastin,  Quaker- 
town,  Montgomery  County,  according 
to  a  report  by  the  Pennsylvania  Co¬ 
operative  Potato  Growers  Assn. 
Coming  close  to  this  all-time  Penn¬ 
sylvania  spud  record  was  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  837.5  bushels  per  acre 
grown  this  past  season  without  the 
aid  of  irrigation  by  two  brothers, 
Harry  and  Dean  Friedline,  Boswell, 
Somerset  County. 

Each  year  the  top  Pennsylvania’ 
potato  grower  is  honored  by  being 
presented  with  a  special  certificate 
at  the  annual  association  meeting 
during  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
In  more  than  30  years  of  record  no 
grower  has  received  this  top  dis¬ 
tinction  with  an  irrigated  crop;  Con¬ 
sequently  according  to  Charles  W. 
York,  association  secretary,  two 
awards  are  to  be  made  this  year  and 
in  coming  years  for  record  high 
yields,  one  for  irrigated  and  one  for 
non-irrigated. 

The  Friedline  non-irrigated  high 
1950  yield  is  only  slightly  back  of 
the  all-time  State  record  of  859.5 
bushels  per  acre  established  in  1949 
by  Oscar  Lauger,  Youngsville,  War¬ 
ren  County.  Both  Mastin  and  the 
Friedline  brothers  grew  the  variety 
known  as  Katahdin,  while  Lauger’s 
record  was  made  with  Tetons. 

Mastin,  one  of  the  largest  potato 
growers  in  Pennsylvania,  annually 
grows  about  95  acres  of  potatoes  and 
200  acres  of  tomatoes  on  his  700- 
acre  farm.  He  planted  35  bushels  of 
potatoes  per  acre  on  May  10  and  dug 
the  crop  on  October  20.  He  used  32- 
inch  rows,  planted  the  seed  seven 
inches  apart  on  ground  that  had  been 
in  sod  for  two  years.  He  applied 
2,500  pounds  of  4-12-12  fertilizer  per 
acre  and  sprayed  14  times. 


Farm,  News 


In  Business  for  Your  Safely 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


HOW  SHOULD  I  KNOW  WHY  THEY  HAVEN'T  GOT  A  HOOK 
UNDERNEATH  TO  HANG  THE  PAIL  ON. « 


SKIDDED — Load  of  hog  profits  wiped 
out  in  split-seconds  by  skidding  on  icy 
road  hidden  by  snow.  Use  Weed  Tire 
Chains  and  drive  carefully. 


STUCK — Truck  without  chains  stuck  in 
a  drift.  Car  without  chains  tried  to  go 
around  it  and  got  stuck,  too.  Both  would 
have  kept  going  with  Weed  Tire  Chains. 


IT’S  EASY  to  put  on  chains  with  Weed 
Zip-On  Tire  Chain  Appliers.  Keep  a 
oair  handv. 


The  Friedline  brothers  grow  about 
40  acres  of  potatoes  per  year  and  in 
the  last  few  years  were  among  the 
top  five  growers  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
1949  they  dug  750.3  bushels  on  a 
measured  acre. 


Don  V.  Yingling,  Butler,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Butler  Cooperative 
Egg  Auction,  Inc.,  at  its  recent  re¬ 
organization  meeting.  Other  officers 
named  by  the  board  include  M.  Earl 
Mack,  West  Sunbury,  Butler  County, 
vice  president;  E.  Frank  Newell, 
Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  County,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Mark  Stahlman,  Fairmount 
City,  Clarion  County,  treasurer. 

Gertrude  Lewis,  Hilltown,  Bucks 
County,  whose  1 1-pound  White  Giant 
capon  was  adjudged  grand  champion 
at  the  recent  annual  4-H  Capon  and 
Turkey  roundup  at  the  Bucks  County 
Poultry  Producers  Cooperative,  re¬ 
ceived  $3.50  per  pound  for  her  entry 
in  the  auction  which  followed  the 
judging.  In  turkeys,  J.  Earle  Yerkes, 
Jr.,  Pipersville,  had  the  best  hen,  and 
Ted  Heybach,  Jamison,  the  best  tom, 
both  of  Bucks  County.  Carl  O.  Dossin, 
extension  poultry  specialist,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College,  was  the  judge. 

Flood  victims  who  recover  electri¬ 
cal  equipment  from  the  water  were 
warned  today  to  dry  it  thoroughly 
before  using  it.  Using  such  equipment 
while  wet  might  cause  shock,  and 
also  damage  the  equipment.  This  ap¬ 
plies  particularly  to  electric  motors 
on  furnace  stokers,  washing  ma¬ 
chines,  pumps  and  the  like.  If  motors 
were  submerged,  they  may  be  dried 
in  the  oven  at  150  degrees  F.  for  five 
to  10  minutes.  Higher  temperatures, 
or  heating  for  longer  periods,  may  be 
injurious  to  them.  After  drying  the 
equipment,  turn  it  on  and  observe  its 
operation;  if  it  does  not  operate 
properly,  disconnect  it  before  damage 
is  done  and  call  a  service  man. 


“Song  of  a  Century,”  elaborate 
rural  talent  festival  which  provides 
the  Tuesday  night  program  for  the 
1951  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  Janu¬ 
ary  8-12,  at  Harrisburg,  will  unfold 
in  four  episodes  some  of  the  ideas 
and  spirit  which  have  helped  to  make 
Pennsylvania  a  great  agricultural 
and  industrial  State.  All  will  be 
treated  from  the  standpoint  of  agri¬ 
cultural  expositions,  starting  with  the 
first  ^State  Fair  in  1851  whose  cen¬ 
tennial  will  be  observed.  The  episodes 
will  deal  with  the  inception  of  fairs 
or  expositions  and  their  development, 
and  will  touch  upon  divine  favor, 
markets,  education  and  united  effort. 
William  R.  Gordon,  in  charge  of  rural 
socialogy  work  with  the  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  again  is  author  and 
director  for  the  event,  as  he  has  been 
each  year  since  these  shows  were 
started  in  1945. 


Two  directors  whose  terms  expired 
were  reelected  to  three-year  terms  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bradco  Egg  Producers  Cooperative 
in  Bradford  County,  Pa.  They  are 
Gerald  Eastman,  Rome,  and  G.  S. 
Von  Wolffradt,  Athens.  Victor  Van 
Ness,  Columbia  Cross  Roads,  also  was 
named  for  a  three  year  term. 
Speakers  included  Paul  N.  Reber, 
Bradford  County  agent,  and  F.  H. 
Leuschner,  extension  poultry  specia¬ 
list.  The  possibility  of  a  better  market 
outlet  for  dressed  poultry  is  to  be 
considered  in  more  detail  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  meeting.  Discussion  on  this 
subject  was  touched  off  in  a  state¬ 
ment  by  G.  E.  Fadden,  representative 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dairy  Products 
Company,  who  indicated  that  his 
company  possibly  could  handle  some 
of  the  surplus  poultry  from  the 
Towanda  area.  N.  M.  Eberly 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  SIGN 

that  means  bigger  yields  and 
finer  quality  spring  crops 


You  can  be  sure  to  get  the  high  grade  plant  foods  you 
want  when  you  see  the  dealer  who  displays  the  red  International 
Fertilizer  sign. 

You  can  have  confidence  in  his  recommendations  for  your 
selection  of  fertilizers  that  will  help  you  get  healthier  growth  of 
crops,  finer  quality,  bigger  yields  and  lower  acre  production  costs. 

Thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  know 
the  crop -producing  power  of  International  Fertilizers.  Many  have 
depended  on  them  for  more  than  forty  years.  And  you  can  depend 
on  them  now  for  profitable  production  of  your  spring  crops. 

International  Fertilizers  are  quality  plant  foods,  expertly 
made  from  carefully  selected  raw  materials,  and  delivered  in  the 
uniform  condition  that  saves  you  time  and  effort  in  application. 
You  can  get  the  tonnage  you  want  and  the  exact  grades  you 
need  for  your  individual  crops  as  recommended  by  local  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities. 

Order  early  and  take  prompt  delivery  so  you  can  be 
sure  to  get  the  supplies  you  need.  Your  International 
Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you  now. 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
New  York  District  Office:  Buffalo 


USE  AN  EXTRA  BAG  PER  ACRE 

to  Fertilize  Generously  for 

Sa&qfac&m  at  //<mwC7ax£ 


Sawmills,  Threshers,  Peanut 
Pickers,  &  Balers 


Foraqe  Harvesters 


ROSENTHAL 


Corn  Husker-Shredders 


Feed  Mills 


MARKS 

OF 


Tractors,  Power  Units,  and 
Equipment  for  All  Farm  Needs 

DEPENDABILITY 

Which  represent  the  tops  in  mod¬ 
ern,  durable  and  efficient  farm 
equipment.  Frick  Company  and 
Frick  Dealers  offer  you  labor-sav¬ 
ing  machines  such  as  threshers, 
tractors,  combines,  corn,  huskers, 
husker-shredders,  feed  mills,  for¬ 
age  harvesters,  loaders,  sawmills, 
power  units  and  others. 

Inspect  some  of  this  machinery 
first  hand  in  our  Booth  No.  28-17 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show. 
There  are  Frick  Branches  in  Canan¬ 
daigua  and  Amsterdam,  N.  Y.; 
Easton,  Penna.,  among  other 
principal  cities. 

WATERLOO 


HESTER  mm 


m 


TRACTORS 


Irrigation  of  Crops 

Losses  from  dry  weather,  each  year 
for  the  last  six  years,  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  irrigation  on  many  berry, 
fruit  and  truck  farms  in  New  Jersey. 
Among  the  different  crops  being  Irri¬ 
gated  are  strawberries,  blueberries, 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  and  some  fruit 
trees.  Prevention  of  loss  from 
droughts  with  these  crops  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  use  of  other  improved  prac¬ 
tices  for  maximum  yields. 

Most  irrigators  in  South  Jersey  use 
the  newly  developed  lightweight  port¬ 
able  pipes  and  rotating  sprinklers  to 
distribute  water  in  the  field.  Some 
blueberry  acres  are  surface  irrigated 
by  water  running  along  the  rows.  For 
vegetables,  however,  this  latter  proc¬ 
ess  requires  careful  land  preparation 
before  irrigation  to  make  the  water 
flow  where  it  is  wanted.  Portable  pipe 
and  sprinklers  can  be  used  on  any 
field  within  reach  of  the  water  sup¬ 
ply;  no  special  land  preparations  are 
required  to  apply  water  with  this 
equipment.  Some  farmers  have  asked 
me  when  crops  should  be  irrigated.  I 
tell  them:  “Irrigate  when  you  need 
rain.”  But  a  better  answer  is  to  start 
applying  water  when  about  50  per 
cent  of  the  available  soil  moisture  is 
used  up.  And  don’t  use  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  as  a  guide;  dig  down  four  or 
five  inches.  When  the  soil  at  that 
depth  will  just  ball  in  your  hand,  it 
indicates  that  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  available  moisture  is  gone.  And 
when  four  or  five  days  are  required 
to  water  an  entire  acre,  irrigation 
should  be  started  in  time  to  reach 
all  of  it  before  the  crops  begin  to 
suffer. 

Never  delay  irrigating  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  rain,  because  more  damage  is 
likely  to  accrue  on  most  soils  from 
waiting  too  long  than  from  an  irriga¬ 
tion  being  followed  closely  by  a  rain. 
I  find  that  the  best  time  for  examin¬ 
ing  the  soil,  four  to  five  inches  under 
the  surface,  comes  shortly  after  the 
crops  have  been  planted.  Often  the 
seeds  are  placed  in  loose  dry  soil,  not 
containing  enough  moisture  for 
proper  germination,  with  a  resultant 
poor  stand.  I  have  found  that  a  light 
irrigation  under  these  conditions  will 
insure  a  better  stand,  especially  of 
peas  and  beans. 

Another  question  put  to  me  last 
season  was:  “When  is  the  best  time 
to  irrigate,  and  at  what  stage  of  crop 
growth  will  irrigation  be  best?”  My 
answer  is:  “During  the  period  of 
greatest  water  consumption”.  But  this 
period  varies  with  different  crops. 


January  6,  1951 

Peas  and  beans  need  the  most  water 
during  the  late  bloom  and  early  pod 
stage;  while  for  corn,  it  is  best  to 
irrigate  after  the  shoots  begin  to 
form.  Peaches  require  large  quanti¬ 
ties  of  water  when  the  fruit  swells 
just  before  maturing. 

Some  have  asked  if  it  is  better  to 
irrigate  at  night.  My  experience  is 
that  either  day  or  night  irrigation  is 
about  equally  satisfactory  if  done  in 
the  right  way.  A  little  more  water  is 
lost  by  evaporation  in  the  daytime, 
buc  this  amounts  to  very  little.  One 
thing  is  true,  though:  when  it  is  a 
hot  sunny  day,  damage  from  scalding 
may  occur  from  daytime  irrigation 
of  tomatoes.  I  have  found  that  under 
normal  conditions,  irrigation  can  oe 
done  either  day  or  night  to  best  fit 
in  with  the  regular  farm  work. 

An  irrigation  system  should  take 
into  account  the  rate  at  which  water 
can  be  applied  to  the  soil.  It  should 
not  be  done  so  fast  that  there  is  any 
great  runoff.  A  good  clean  cultivated 
sandy  loam  soil  will  seldom  absorb 
water  faster  than  one-half  inch  per 
hour;  but  the  same  soil,  when  covered 
with  grass,  will  take  over  an  inch  of 
water  in  a  half  hour. 

New  Jersey  j.  s. 


Green  Manure  Crops 

I  have  been  growing  rye  and  buck¬ 
wheat  and  plowing  them  under  be¬ 
fore  seeding  to  grass,  and  would  like 
to  know  if  such  a  program  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  soil?  e.  a.  w. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

Non-leguminous  crops,  such  as  rye, 
buckwheat  and  corn,  when  used  as 
green  manures,  add  organic  matter  to 
the  soil  but  do  not  add  any  appre¬ 
ciable  fertilizer  ingredients.  How¬ 
ever,  they  do  save  soluble  fertilizer 
elements  that  otherwise  might  be  lost 
by  leaching.  Buckwheat  is  one  of  the 
best  summer  manure  crops,  and  rye 
is  the  best  one  to  grow  during  the 
Winter.  Both  are  widely  used  and 
help  to  improve  the  soil.  Buckwheat 
has  a  depressing  effect  upon  the 
immediately  following  crops,  but  on 
poor  soils  and  soils  that  are  heavily 
infested  with  weeds  it  has  many  ad¬ 
vantages.  All  green  manure  crops, 
when  plowed  in,  should  be  fertilized 
liberally  with  nitrogen  to  help  the 
material  to  decompose.  Your  pro¬ 
gram  of  growing  rye  and  buckwheat 
before  seeding  to  grass  should  be 
quite  beneficial  to  the  soil  and,  with 
suitable  fertilizers,  Should  give  a 
good  stand  of  grass.  d.  f.  j. 


Connecticut  Fruit  Meeting 

Howard  A.  Rollins,  professor  of 
Horticulture  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut  and  Horticulture  Editor 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Connecticut 
Pomological  Society  at  its  two-day 
annual  meeting  held  last  month  at 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station.  Prof.  Rollins  succeeds 
Joseph  G.  Pero  of  Manchester,  who 
was  elected  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Society  for  a  three-year 
term,  succeeding  Orrin  P.  Kilbourn 
of  West  Simsbury.  Charles  Bishop  of 
Guilford  was  elected  vice-president 
of  the  Society,  succeeding  Prof. 
Rollins.  Other  officers  remain  the 
same;  they  are:  secretary  emeritus, 
H.  C.  C.  Miles  of  Milford;  secretary, 
Sherman  P.  Hollister  of  Storrs; 
treasurer,  Nelson  B.  Cook  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  and  members  of  the  executive 
committee — Harry  G.  Cooke  of  Bran¬ 
ford,  Henry  F.  Joy  of  Woodstock  and 
Harold  M.  Rogers  of  Southington. 

A  review  of  the  international  apple 
market  situation  was  given  by 
Samuel  Fraser  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
secretary  of  the  International  Apple 
Assn.  The  1950  apple  crop,  estimated 
at  120  million  bushels,  was  less  than 
one  bushel  of  apples  for  each  person 
of  the  United  States’  152  million 
population.  However,  the  American 
public  with  its  high  buying  power 
can  insist  on  a  high  quality  product. 
Since  quality  is  what  sells  apples  in 
America  it  was  suggested  that  grow¬ 
ers  constantly  strive  to  improve  their 
product.  He  also  said  that  better  va¬ 
rieties  of  high  quality  which  would 
stand  up  in  the  retail  store  are  needed 
and  represent  future  work  for  the 
plant  breeder.  A  better  job  of  selling 
and  advertising  apples  was  also 
recommended  by  Mr.  Fraser. 

Orchardists  heard  a  discussion  of 
the  place  of  minor  elements  in  the 
orchard  fertilizer  formula  by  Dr. 
Norman  F.  Childers,  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at  the 
New  Jersey  Agricultural  Experiment 


Station.  In  his  experiments,  Dr. 
Childers  has  found  that  apple  and 
peach  trees  receiving  minor  elements 
like  zinc,  boron,  copper,  iron  and 
magnesium  ripen  earlier  and  produce 
fruit  of  better  color  than  trees  re¬ 
ceiving  only  nitrogen,  potassium  and 
phosphorus.  These  three  major  ele¬ 
ments  make  up  the  usual  orchard 
formula  on  most  New  Jersey  farms. 
Too  heavy  application  of  the  major 
elements,  Dr.  Childers  added,  may 
“tie  up”  the  minor  elements,  which 
are  just  as  essential  for  proper 
growth,  and  make  them  unavailable 
to  the  trees.  He  recommended  a 
better  balance  of  major  and  minor 
elements  in  orchard  fertilization  pro¬ 
grams  to  get  best  growth  and  pro¬ 
duction. 

Fruit  growers  attending  the  meet¬ 
ing  were  urged  to  place  immediate 
orders  for  expected  pesticide  needs 
during  1951.  Supplies  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials,  including  benzene,  chlorine, 
copper  and  lead,  along  with  contain¬ 
ers  and  other  essentials,  are  already 
in  tight  supply  and  the  situation  may 
become  worse. 

“Appying  Business  Principles  to 
Fruit  Growing”  was  the  subject  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Paul  L.  Putnam,  professor 
of  farm  management  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Connecticut.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  national  emergency  will 
make  increased  demands  on  labor 
supplies  and  that  growers  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  labor  shortages  this 
coming  year.  He  urged  orchardists  to 
give  careful  advance  planning  to  all 
phases  of  managing  their  farms: 
farm  organization,  farm  operation, 
buying  and  selling,  and  business 
management. 

F.  D.  Johanson,  assistant  fruit 
specialist  at  the  University  of 
Connecticut,  reported  on  1951  spray 
schedules  and  distributed  spray 
calendars  for  the  coming  year  to 
growers.  He  said  there  had  been  no 
major  changes  since  1950,  although 
some  substitute  or  alternate  pest  con¬ 
trol  materials  had  been  added  to  the 
1951  calendar. 
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Herek  the  GOd<led&‘  way — 

to  do  the  work 


Heavy-duty,  copper- bearing, 
rust  and  acid-resisting  sheet 
steel  body. 


Choose  a 

LOADER  and  SPREADER 

There’s  no  back-breaking  work  in  manure-  full  of  manure,  dump  them  in  the  spreader, 
hauling  when  you  use  these  McCormick  then  hitch  on  (fits  any  drawbar),  and  take 


Arched,  heavy-steel  safety  shields 
protect  working  ports. 


Reinforced  wood  floors  spe¬ 
cially  treated  to  resist  rot  and 
warp. 


Heayy-duty,  draft-re¬ 
ducing  axle  and  beat¬ 
er  roller  bearings. 


Rigidly  mounted,  drop-forged 
ratchet,  cams,  and  driving  pawl. 


Double-riveted,  U-shaped  car¬ 
bon-steel  beater  teeth. 


left  side  of  No.  200  Spreader  with 
safety  shield  removed.  Shields  help 
protect  gears,  chains,  from  weather, 
stones,  dirt. 


Rugged,  2-piece  auger  wide¬ 
spread,  reinforced  by  malle¬ 
able  brackets. 


Exceptionally  strong  roller 
chain  to  resist  wear, 
stretch,  dust,  moisture. 


time  and  labor-savers— the  new  No.  31  off  for  the  field.  Instead  of  a  half-hour  to 


Check  the  8  Features 
above.  They  show  why  the 
No.  200  Spreader  lasts 
so  many  years  longer  t 

And  the  No.  200  Spreader  is  only  37  inches 
high  for  easy  hand  loading  ...  its  large  capac¬ 
ity  makes  it  ideal  for  the  average  to  large  dairy 
and  livestock  farmer  ...  it  spreads  a  wide,  uni¬ 
form  blanket  of  shredded  manure— from  wet 
bedding  to  the  toughest  chunks— at  any  rate 
you  want  from  5  to  25  loads  an  acre  and  its 
accurate  load  balance,  when  hitched  to  your 
tractor,  gives  you  close  turning  in  feed-lot, 
barn,  or  field. 

The  full  line  of  McCormick  Spreaders  in¬ 
cludes  4  others— all  as  ruggedly  built  as  the 
sturdy  No.  200 — designed  to  fit  the  varying 
needs  of  feeders  and  dairymen.  These  are: 

No.  200-F.  75  bu.  Designed  for  the  dairyman, 
to  handle  liquid  manure. 

No.  200-H.  65  bu.  Four-wheel,  for  horse  or 
tractor  power. 

No.  1 00.  40  bu.  For  small  tractors  or  for  mini¬ 
mum  spreading  requirements. 

No.  1 00-H.  40  bu.  Three-wheel,  for  horse  or 
tractor  power. 


Power  Loader  and  the  No.  200  Spreader. 
Without  leaving  your  Farmall  tractor  seat 
you  can  break  loose  4  or  5  huge  scoops 


Equip  your  Farmall  H,  M,  or  MD  Tractor  with  the  New 
McCormick  No.  31  Power  Loader,  and  make  these  tough 
jobs  easy;  scoop  all  kinds  of  grain,  sand,  earth,  and  snow; 
build  and  maintain  roads,  terraces,  dams,  and  runways; 
dig  drainage  ditches;  fill  gullies. 


an  hour  of  hard,  back-bending  work  with 
pitchfork  and  shovel,  the  entire  loading 
operation  has  taken  only  5  or  6  minutes! 


Then,  too,  you  can  lift  and  move  feed  bunks,  hog  and 
poultry  houses,  motor  assemblies,  baled  hay;  clean  and 
maintain  feed  lots;  doze  out  stumps  and  stones*  drive  and 
pull  fence  posts;  do  many  other  tough,  back-breaking  jobs 
from  your  tractor  seat! 


See  this  rugged  line  of  spreaders,  see  the  work-saving  No.  31 
Power  Loader,  and  examine  world-famous  Farmall  Tractors  at  your 
IH  dealer.  International  Harvester  Company,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Strawberry  Varieties 

For  the  enclosed  check  will  you 
please  extend  my  subscription  for 
seven  years?  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  articles  dealing  with 
small  fruits.  You  pay  more  attention 
to  them  than  does  any  other  farm 
magazine. 

By  now  there  should  be  some 
reasonably  good  figures  on  the  yields 
of  Midland,  Scarlet  Beauty,  Elgin, 
Louise,  Tupper,  Red  Wing,  Red  Crop. 
Any  information  at  all  about  Great 
Bay,  Vermilion,  Armore,  Red  Rich 
and  Kardinal  King  should  be  inter¬ 
esting. 

Massachusetts  c.  p.  g. 

Midland  is  a  light-yielding  berry, 
chiefly  because  it  makes  few  runner 
plants.  Scarlet  Beauty,  or  Robinson, 
is  a  heavy  yielder  of  rather  soft,  low 
quality  berries.  It  makes  many  run¬ 
ner  plants.  Redwing  is  only  a  medium 
cropper,  of  late-ripening,  large,  good 
quality  berries.  Redcrop  was  a  fail¬ 
ure  with  the  writer,  lacking  in  vigor_ 
and  productiveness.  Tupper  is  not 
very  productive,  but  is  attractive  in 
appearance,  although  it  bruises  easily 
and  is  rather  sour  and  watery  in 
flavor.  Elgin  and  Louise  I  have  not 
grown,  but  they  have  made  little 
headway,  although  introduced  some 
years  ago. 

Great  Bay  makes  few  runners,  but 
the  few  plants  produce  heavily.  The 
berries  are  large,  very  rough  and  un¬ 
even  and  not  high  in  quality.  Ver¬ 
milion  is  a  heavy  yielding,  fairly 
attractive,  red  stele-resistant  berry 
worth  trying.  The  others  I  have  not 
fruited. 

The  good  heavy  yielding  varieties 
are  Howard  (Premier),  Catskill, 
Pathfinder,  Sparkle,  Fairland  and 
Temple.  Culver  is  also  good,  but  the 
skin  is  soft.  Best  quality  for  home 
use  are:  Fairfax,  Fairpeake,  Sparkle 
and  Suwannee. 


Manure  on  Strawberry  Bed 

I  have  subscribed  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  40  years;  would 
like  a  little  information.  I  have  five 
rows  of  strawberry  beds  100  yards 
long.  I  have  a  lot  of  manure,  horse, 
cow,  chicken  mixed.  Should  I 
have  spread  some  of  these  straw- 
berry  beds  last  Fall  or  shall  I 
wait  till  Spring?  I  expect  to  put 
out  300  or  400  more  next  March. 
When  I  plant  these  new  plants  would 
it  be  best  to  put  manure  under  each 
plant  root,  or  put  it  around  the  plant 
on  top  of  the  ground  after  planting? 

Massachusetts  J  •  s. 

The  nitrogen  in  the  manure  would 
stimulate  too  rank  a  growth  of  foliage 
next  Spring  which  in  a  dry  season 
may  use  the  available  soil  moisture  at 
the  expense  of  the  crop  and  in  a  wet 
season  the  berries  may  rot.  More¬ 
over,  manure,  unless  applied  heavily, 
may  not  provide  sufficient  winter 
protection  for  the  crowns  of  the 
strawberry  plants.  Straw  applied  be¬ 
fore  temperatures  drop  much  below 
20  degrees  above  zero  is  the  best 
winter  protection. 

The  manure  can  be  used  much 
more  efficiently  on  the  new  straw¬ 
berry  bed  by  plowing  or  harrowing 
it  in  as  the  soil  is  fitted. 


When  to  Prune  Raspberries 

I  have  some  raspberry  bushes  that 
I  would  like  to  trim  and  would  like 
to  have  advice  for  the  proper  time  of 
the  year  for  doing  so.  u.  d. 

The  canes  of  raspberries  live  only 
two  years;  they  grow  the  first  year, 
bear  fruit  the  second  and  die,  being 
replaced  by  another  lot  of  canes. 
Therefore,  after  a  cane  has  fruited, 
it  is  of  no  further  use  to  the  plant 
and  should  be  removed,  usually  any 
time  after  the  crop  is  harvested. 

The  new  canes  are  pruned  in  the 
Spring.  With  the  red  raspberries  the 
canes  are  cut  back  about  one-fourth 
and  the  weaker  canes  are  removed, 
leaving  the  remainder  spaced  about 
six  inches  apart  in  a  row  about  a 
foot  wide. 

The  black  and  purple  raspberries 
have  branches  which  are  much  too 
long,  and  these  should  be  cut  back 
to  a  length  of  six  or  eight  inches  for 
the  blackcaps,  and  10-12  inches  for 
the  purple  varieties.  The  weaker 
canes  are  removed.  The  new  shoots 
of  the  black  raspberries  are  pinched 
off  at  the  tip  to  make  them  branch. 
This  is  done  in  June  as  soon  as  they 
are  18  inches  high.  The  purples  are 
pinched  off  when  about  two  feet  high. 


Raspberry  Cane  Growth 

I  planted  red  raspberries  (Latham) 
which  bore  nicely  the  same  year, 
but  the  canes  grew  very  little.  This 
past  year  the  canes  and  foliage  grew 
enormous,  but  no  fruit.  What  is  the 
cause  and  what  can  I  do? 

New  York  Mrs.  v.  o. 

If  raspberries  are  allowed  to  fruit 
the  year  they  are  planted,  cane 
growth  that  year  will  be  weak,  and, 
as  these  canes  are  to  fruit  a  year 
later,  there  will  be  very  little  fruit¬ 
ing  surface,  and  consequently  a  light 
crop.  The  canes  which  made  good 
growth  this  past  year  will  bear  a 
crop  in  the  coming  year,  although 
occasionally  Winter  injury  may  kill 
part  of  the  canes  and  reduce  the 
crop. 

Raspberry  canes  grow  one  year, 
bear  a  crop  the  next  year  and  then 
die,  being  replaced  each  year  by  a 
new  set  of  canes  from  the  roots  which 
go  on  indefinitely. 


Walnut  Hulls  for  Fertilizer 

I  had  a  good  many  walnut  hulls 
this  Fall,  and  I  put  them  on  the 
garden.  I  have  since  been  told  that 
was  a  bad  thing  to  do,  as  it  would 
injure  the  soil.  The  reason  for  this 
letter  is  to  find  out  what  you  say 
about  it.  An  answer  would  be  very 
greatly  appreciated.  I.  m. 

Walnuts  do  produce  some  toxic 
substance  that  is  injurious  to  some 
vegetable  crops,  particularly  tomatoes 
and  other  members  of  the  same 
family.  On  the  other  hand,  this  ma¬ 
terial  seems  to  be  beneficial  to 
grasses,  and  it  is  suggested  that  you 
use  your  hulls  in  a  compost  heap 
to  be  applied  to  lawn  grasses.  Prob¬ 
ably  after  the  material  is  decomposed 
for  a  year  or  two,  there  would  be  no 
injurious  effect  even  upon  other 
crops. 


Curing  Black  Walnuts 

What  is  the  best  way  to  cure  black 
walnuts?  I  picked  up  plenty  in  past 
years  and  hulled  them  as  I  gathered 
them.  I  wash  the  nuts  and  dry  them 
outdoors  for  a  few  days,  then  I  spread 
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them  out  in  the  attic  for  the  final 
curing  and  they  always  have  come 
out  O.  K.  Or  do  you  think  it  best  to 
let  the  nuts  remain  in  the  hulls  to 
dry  up,  and  would  it  be  wise  to  let 
them  outdoors  to  let  the  frost  strike 
them? 

Your  method  of  handling  black 
walnuts  is  wholly  satisfactory.  The 
kernels  are  brighter  and  of  better 
quality  if  the  husks  are  removed 
promptly  and  the  nuts  dried  im¬ 
mediately  as  you  have  done. 


Mulberry  Fruiting 

Should  a  mulberry  tree  bear  fruit 
within  five  or  six  years  from  plant¬ 
ing? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

If  your  mulberry  tree  is  a  grafted 
variety  from  a  reliable  nursery,  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  bear 
fruit  within  five  or  six  years  from 
planting.  Young  trees  that  are  grow¬ 
ing  too  rapidly  often  fail  to  produce 
fruit  but,  under  favorable  conditions, 
trees  that  are  not  growing  too  rapidly 
should  begin  to  bear  fruit  after  five 
years.  g.  l.  s. 


STRAWBERRIES 

FOR  EVERY  NEED,  SOIL,  LOCATION, CUM  ATE 

FROM  RAYNER  BROTHERS  STRAINS 

STRAWBERRIES  are  the  number  One  Profit  Maker  of  small  fruits 
and  you  are  assured  of  the  maximum  success  when  you  plant  nursery 
stock  from  these  famous  RAYNER  strains.  Strawberries  are  our 
specialty  and  we  offer  you  one  of  the  largest  selections  of  certified, 
nursery-grown  plants  in  the  United  States.  NATION  WIDE  SHIP¬ 
MENTS. 


These  Selections  Are  From  Our  1951  Plant  Catalog 


100  Plants 

500  Plants 

1,000  Plants 

5,000  Plants 

Premier  .  . . 

$2.70 

$8.45 

$13.50 

$62.50 

Fairland .  .  . 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

Sparkle  .  .  . 

2.80 

8.75 

14.00 

65.00 

Temple.  .  .  . 

2.60 

8.15 

13.00 

60.00 

Fairfax .... 

2.80 

8.75 

14.50 

67.50 

Redstar .  .  .  . 

3.00 

9.40 

15.00 

70.00 

BLUEBERRIES 


100  Plants 
50*  each 
70*  each 


Giant  Cultivated  Blue  Berries — the  wonder  fruit  acclaimed  by  fruit  growers 
throughout  the  northern  half  of  the  country.  RAYNER  BROTHERS  have 
pioneered  with  blueberries  and  offer  Maryland’s  largest,  most  complete 
selection  of  certified  varieties.  Complete  cultural  directions  in  our  48  page 
catalog.  Send  for  it  today! 

1  to  9  Plants  10  to  29  plants 

Sturdy  2  year  plants .  80*  each  70*  each 

3  year,  Heavy  Branch....  $1.00  each  90*  each 

RASPBERRIES 

RAYNER  BROTHERS  offer  you  the  best  in  Northern  grown  Raspberry 
stock.  Red  varieties  include  LATHAM,  NEWBURG  and  INDIAN  SUMMER. 
Black  caps  are  CUMBERLAND  and  MORRISON.  Also  SODUS  Purple. 

12  Plants  100  Plants  250  Plants 

Red  Varieties .  $2.60  $12.35  $26.80 

Black  Varieties .  1.80  9.90  21.40 

Sodus  Varieties .  2.35  11.25  24.10 

GRAPES  •  BLACKBERRIES.  *  ASPARAGUS 

FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  Nut.  .  .in  all  the  popular 
varieties  that  produce  luscious  fruit  and  enhance 
your  property  with  beautiful,  showy  spring  blos¬ 
soms.  .  .all  listed  in  FREE  1951  Catalog. 

ORNAMENTALS 

A  wide  selection  of  Flowering  Shrubs  and  Summer 
Flowering  Bulbs!  Choose  your  favorite  varieties 
from  our  FREE  1S51  Catalog  for  range  of  color 
and  succession  of  bloom. 


A  PENNY  POSTCARD  BRINGS 
YOU  THIS  48  PAGE  CATALOG! 

Send  now  for  our  48  pago  1951  catalog  listing  special 
Information  on  all  varieties  best  suited  for  your 
area.  Complete  with  col¬ 
or  illustrations,  plant¬ 
ing  directions,  etc. 

WRITE  TODAY!  A 
penny  postcard  will  do. 


SALISBURY  52, 


MARYLAND 
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Farm  Work  Shop 


Cistern,  Cesspool  or  Septic  Tank 

I  have  just  taken  over  some  new 
property  and  would  like  reliable  ad¬ 
vice  on  how  best  to  install  a  cess¬ 
pool. 

The  house  now  has  no  septic  tank 
or  cesspool.  However,  there  is  a 
cistern  in  the  basement  which  I  feel 
I  will  not  need.  Would  it  be  practical 
to  convert  the  cistern  into  a  cesspool? 
If  so,  how?  If  it  is  not  practical,  can 
you  give  me  some  advice  on  septic 
tanks  and  their  installation? 

New  York  p.  b.  k. 

I  would  question  the  use  of  *a 
cistern  in  the  basement  as  a  cesspool 
unless  the  cistern  has  been  dug  into 
a  rather  large  vein  of  gravel  or  light 
soil  which  will  readily  absorb  the 
flow  into  the  cesspool.  If  you  have 
such  soil  conditions,  I  would  expect 
you  could  convert  the  cistern  into  a 
cesspool.  The  size  of  the  cesspool  will 
depend  upon  the  number  of  persons 
involved  as  well  as  the  absorption 
capacity  of  the  soil.  In  any  case,  I 
would  feel  that  the  cesspool  should 
measure  at  least  five  feet  in  diameter 
and  not  less  than  six  feet  deep. 

If  you  decide  you  need  a  septic 
tank,  you  should  build  one  of  con¬ 
crete  about  four  inches  thick  on  all 
sides  and  with  a  capacity  of  about 
500  gallons.  The  septic  tank  should 
be  divided  into  two  compartments. 
The  partition  between  these  compart¬ 
ments  should  have  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  about  six  to  eight  inches  high, 
and  in  length  at  least  half  the  length 
of  the  partition.  The  inflow  pipe 
should  extend  to  within  a  foot  of 
the  bottom  of  the  septic  tank  and  is 
located  about  one  to  two  inches  above 
the  level  of  the  outflow  pipe.  The 
best  material  for  the  inflow  and 
outflow  pipes  is  four-inch  cast  iron 
soil  pipe.  The  inflow  and  outflow 
pipes  will,  of  course,  pass  through  the 
walls  of  the  septic  tank  very  near 
the  top.  The  covering  of  the  septic 
tank  should  be  provided  with  an  ac¬ 
cess  at  least  16  inches  in  diameter  to 
each  compartment.  This  access  would 
be  simply  a  hole  in  the  top  cover 
with  a  lid  of  stone  or  concrete.  The 
disposal  requirements  of  the  over¬ 
flow  of  the  septic  tank  will  depend 
upon  soil  conditions  and  the  lay  of 
the  surrounding  •  land. 

Two  methods  are  commonly  used 
to  absorb  the  overflow:  One,  a  net¬ 
work  of  field  tile  is  installed,  prefer¬ 
ably  not  less  than  25  feet  from  the 
septic  tank.  This  network  is  simply 
a  series  of  branch  lines  of  field  tile 
from  a  line  coming  directly  from  the 
overflow  outlet.  The  pitch  of  these 
lines  should  not  exceed  one-eighth  of 
an  inch  per  foot.  In  digging  the 
trenches  for  this  network  of  field  tile, 
they  should  extend  at  least  six  inches 
below  the  level  of  the  lines  and  be 
filled  with  small  stones  or  cinders. 
If  the  soil  is  not  very  porous  or  well 
suited  to  the  absorption  of  the  over¬ 
flow,  a  minimum  of  100  feet  of  field 
tile  should  be  installed.  A  second 
method  is  to  dig  a  large  hole  (six 
feet  in  diameter  by  six  to  eight  feet 
deep)  some  distance  from  the  septic 
tank.  This  hole  may  be  lined  with  dry 
stone  work  or  cinder  blocks  and 
function  as  a  cesspool,  or  the  hole 
may  be  filled  with  rocks  or  broken 
brick  or  cinder  blocks — any  material 
that  will  provide  a  considerable 
amount  of  space  for  the  collection  of 
the  septic  tank  overflow.  This  latter 
method,  filling  the  hole  with  stones, 
is  called  a  dry  well. 


Weatherproofing  and  Insulation 
Problems 

I  carefully  read  your  article  on 
weatherproofing  and  insulating  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  of  October 
21.  There  are  two  points  that  bother 
me: 

1.  Storm  sash.  I  have  storm  sash 
on  several  windows.  Some  are  fitted 
as  tight  as  possible  but  do  not  steam 
over.  Another  one,  in  very  cold 
.weather,  will  frost  all  over  on  the 
'inside  of  the  storm  sash.  I  have 
known  it  to  last  all  day.  I  tried  a 
little  extra  ventilation  at  the  bottom, 
but  that  did  not  help.  I’m  still  trying. 

2.  Insulation  of  side  walls.  I  had 
wool  blown  into  my  north  walls, 
under  pressure,  a  few  years  ago.  Now 
they  tell  me  that  that  insulation  is 
soaking  wet  and  that  is  what  is  caus¬ 
ing  the  outside  paint  on  those  walls 
to  peel  off.  Did  you  ever  have  any 


trouble  of  this  kind?  This  moisture 
condenses  because  there  is  no  air 
space  'when  rock  wool  is  blown  in. 

Pennsylvania  J.  m.  a 

Storm  sash  are  prone  to  “steam” 
and  frost  over  if  the  inner  sash  are 
loose  enough  to  permit  the  passage  of 
moisture  laden  air  from  the  room. 
For  example,  kitchens  and  bath¬ 
rooms  frequently  have  a  high  per¬ 
centage  of  moisture-vapor  in  the  air 
and  if  this  can  escape  around  the  sash 
to  the  space  inside  the  storm  sash, 
condensation  and,  of  course,  subse¬ 
quent  freezing  during  low  tempera¬ 
tures  will  follow. 

If  you  weatherstrip  the  inside  sash 
with  one  of  the  many  types  of 
patented  zinc,  aluminum  or  bronze 
weatherstripping,  or  with  felt  tacked 
to  the  straps  and  against  the  sash,  or 
with  a  caulk-like  material  obtained 
at  most  paint  or  hardware  stores  that 
is  uncoiled  and  pressed  against  the 
crack  between  the  sash  and  the  stops, 
you  should  eliminate  the  “steaming” 
of  the  storm  sash.  If  after  weather¬ 
stripping  the  sash,  the  storm  window 
still  continues  to  “steam”  somewhat, 
try  boring  a  couple  of  quarter  inch 
holes  in  the  rail  of  the  storm  sash 
to  vent  the  air  space.  In  any  event, 
the  permanent  sash  of  the  windows 
must  be  tight  fitting. 

Insulation  that  has  been  blown  in¬ 
to  the  stud  spaces  has  been  known  to 
cause  paint  troubles.  The  most  effec¬ 
tive  remedy  is  to  provide  a  vapor 
barrier  on  the  warm  side  of  the  in¬ 
sulation.  This  may  be  done  by  paint¬ 
ing  the  walls  with  aluminum  paint. 
This  will  prevent  the  passage  of 
moisture  vapor  (a  gas)  through  the 
plaster  and  lath  and  condensing  when 
it  reaches  the  colder  temperatures  in 
the  stud  space,  particularly  at  the 
back  of  the  sheathing.  Be  sure  that 
any  openings  in  the  walls  such  as  at 
convenience  receptacles,  light 
switches,  etc.  are  sealed  up  tightl3r  be¬ 
fore  applying  the  aluminum  paint. 

If  you  can  reach  the  two  by  four 
plate  at  the  tops  of  the  stud  spaces 
and  bore  a  couple  of  one  inch  holes 
over  each  stud  space,  it  will  also 
help  by  permitting  some  of  the  vapor 
to  escape  before  condensing. 


When  Roll  Roofing  Can  Be  Used 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  the  re¬ 
sults  of  your  observation  or  experi¬ 
ence  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
composition  shingles  and  composition 
roll  roofing  on  the  roof  of  a  barn? 

We  have  a  barn  40  feet  by  60  feet, 
and  a  wing  25  feet  by  50  feet,  which 
is  now  used  as  a  garage  and  storage 
space.  In  the  early  1920’s,  the  wood 
shingles  were  replaced  by  compo¬ 
sition  shingles.  Now  many  leaks  have 
come  in  the  roof  and  the  question  is 
what  to  use  for  a  new  roof.  Roll 
roofing  is  much  ldss  in  cost  than 
composition  shingles.  It  is  not  ex¬ 
pected,  on  account  of  changing  con¬ 
ditions,  that  the  barn  will  be  main¬ 
tained  for  more  than  10  years. 

New  York  c.  r.  k. 

Inasmuch  as  you  anticipate  the 
new  roof  need  only  be  in  service  fbr 
about  10  years,  roll  roofing  is  very 
likely  the  mogt  economical  material 
to  use.  The  service  one  can  expect 
from  roll  roofing  may  be  extended  if 
the  standard  three -foot  rolls  are  cut 
in  half  to  make  strips  18  inches  wide. 
The  usual  amount  of  lapping,  two 
inches,  would  be  used  as  in  the  case 
of  the  full  width  strips.  The  appli¬ 
cation  technique  recommended  is: 
nail  only  the  upper  edges  of  each 
strip  except,  of  course,  the  first  strip 
at  the  eaves.  As  each  succeeding 
strip  is  applied,  it  is  fastened  to  the 
previous  strip  with  the  roofing 
cement  that  is  provided  with  each  roll 
of  material.  It  is  not  good  practice  to 
have  the  nailing  exposed. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to 
roll  roofing  is  the  large  amount  of 
expansion  and  contraction  which 
takes  place  during  extreme  tempera¬ 
ture  changes.  Expansion  and  con¬ 
traction  cause  leaks  to  occur  around 
the  seams  and  where  it  is  nailed. 
Obviously,  by  cutting  the  strips  to 
one-half  their  original  width,  expan¬ 
sion  and  contraction  are  greatly  re¬ 
duced  and  therefore  will  minimize 
the  troubles  one  ordinarily  experi¬ 
ences  with  this  type  of  roofing. 

It  is  true  that  the  south  side  of 
most  roofs  do  deteriorate  more  rapid¬ 
ly  than  surfaces  exposed  to  other 
points  of  the  compass.  More  severe 
changes  of  temperature  occur  on  this 
side,  and  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  have  a  deteriorating  effect  on 
many  materials.  B.  Klare  Sommers 


with  a  Massey- Harris  No.  28 


It’s  the  big  favorite  with  plowmen 
everywhere!  The  Massey-Harris  No. 
28  gives  you  a  high-speed  plow  that 
does  a  better  job  of  plowing  faster 
.  .  .  more  economically. 

From  hitch  to  tail  wheel,  the  No.  28 
is  built  to  meet  today’s  plow  require¬ 
ments.  Its  modern  design  gives  you 
a  heavy-duty  plow  with  an  amazingly 
light  draft.  Streamlined,  slow-rolling 
moldboards  reduce  drag,  make  it  an 
easy-pulling  plow  that  helps  you 
make  better  use  of  your  tractor’s 
power  .  .  .  save  fuel,  cut  plowing  costs. 

Its  patented  Constant  Clearance  Lift 
automatically  raises  the  bottoms  ll/z 
inches  above  the  ground  regardless  of 
the  depth  you’re  plowing  —  assures 
you  good  clearance.  Control  levers  are 
mounted  in  an  easy-to-reach  position. 
Sturdy,  X-type  frame  bracing  holds 


the  No.  28  in  perfect  alignment  .  .  . 
protects  it  against  the  rough  twists 
and  strains  of  high-speed  plowing. 
Long-wearing,  cone-type  wheel  bear¬ 
ings  are  easily  adjusted  to  give  you 
true-running  wheels  for  the  life  of 
the  plow. 

There’s  a  No.  28  for  your  specific 
soil  conditions  ...  to  fit  your  tractor. 
You  have  a  choice  of  2,  3,  4  or  5  bot¬ 
toms  —  with  12,  14  or  16  inch  shares. 
Have  your  dealer  explain  the  exclu¬ 
sive  Massey-Harris  features  and  prac¬ 
tical  improvements  on  the  No.  28  and 
you’ll  see  why  it’s  the  plow  preferred 
by  champions! 

For  details  on  the  complete  line  of 
Massey-Harris  plows,  tractors,  com¬ 
bines  and  equipment,  ask  him  for  a 
copy  of  the  Massey-Harris  BUYERS 
GUIDE  ...  or  mail  coupon  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue.  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  A- 40 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  the  Massey-Harris  Buyers  Guide  which 
illustrates  and  describes  the  entire  Massey-Harris  line  of  farm  machinery. 

Name  . - . 

Town  . R.F.D . 

County  . State . 


SEE  THE  i5s€H!SF 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


THE  LEADER  IN 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


to  Farmers! 

Disston’s  BIG 
Chain  Saw 
Picture  Book 


Disston  Chain  Saws  can 
make  money — and  save 
m  o  n  e  y — o  n  w  o  o  d  I  o  t 
farms.  This  big  book  tells 
you  how.  It’s  jam-packed 
with  helpful  information,  hundreds  of 
interesting  pictures,  real  experiences. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


Henry  Disston  &  Sons  (Adv.  Dept.) 
Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  af  once  my.  copy  of  "HowTo 
Cut  Costs  and  Make  Money  with  Chain  Saws." 

Name. . . 

Town . R.F.D . State..- . 
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Only  10  More  Years 
and  I  II  Be  65... 

i  Then  I  Can  Retire 

Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
J  Traders  retirement  plan,  /  can 
I  retire  when  I’m  65,  with  an  in- 
I  ^  come  that  will  let  me  live  com- 
J  fortably  and  travel  when  and 
I  where  /  please. 

I  You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 

•  if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
a  the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
J  policy  that  combines  retirement 
l  and  family  protection  in  one  low- 

*  cost  policy. 

'  Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

V-  ** - - 

'  FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N. Y. 

R-160  '  I 

j  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation.  | 
■  complete  information  about  your  Retire-  ■ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


|  Name . 

I 

|  St.  or  RD.. . . 

I 

I  City . 

\ 


Age. . . . 


I 

I 

I 


State 


COLLOIDAL  PHOSPHATE 

Containing  14  Trace  Elements.  One  application, 
spread  any  time,  lasts  7-10  years. 

Better  Land  Better  Crops  Better  Profits 

For"  information  write  —  WALTER  HUBER, 
SARLES  STREET,  MOUNT  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


Get  Top 
Profitsl 

FARM  ANIMALS  NEED 

SALT  PLUS- 

•  Salt  is  vital  for  farm  animals.  But  salt 
will  not  do  the  job  alone.  You  must 
feed  other  minerals  to  insure  healthy 
profitable  herds.  And  these  essential 
minerals  are  present— along  with  salt- 
in  STERLING  Trace  Mineral  BLUSALT! 

COBALT  . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results  in  loss  of 
appetite,  stunted  growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 

IODINE  .  .  .  regulates  functions  of  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  ; . .  helps  prevent  sterility  .  . . 
increases  ability  of  female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy  red  blood  . .; 
aids  in  prevention  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert  iron  into 
red  blood  cells. 

ZINC. . .  promotes  longer  life,  better  growth. 


ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


FEED  STERLING 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT! 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SAIT  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Junior  Farmers 


More  4-H  Club  girls  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  are  learning  to  make  their  own 
clothes.  At  present  17,369  of  New 
York  State’s  28,500  4-H  Club  girls 
are  studying  clothing  projects,  a 
jump  of  4,000  since  1945.  Foods  is 
the  next  most  popular  project  among 
the  girls,  with  a  registration  of 
15,680,  an  increase  of  more  than  3,000 
since  1945.  The  average  age  of  New 
York  State  4-H  Club  members  is  12 
to  13  years  although  those  from  10 
to  21  years  old  are  eligible.  Of  the 
2,670  clubs  in  the  State,  815  are 
agricultural  (for  boys);  1,172  are 
homemaking  (for  girls);  683  are 
mixed.  Of  the  4,687  volunteer  4-H 
Club  leaders  in  the  State,  535  are 
former  club  members  and  250  are 
older  members  serving  as  leaders. 


Several  national  winners  in  a 
variety  of  contests  at  the  recent  Na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  Congress  in  Chicago, 
are  members  of  New  York  State  4-H 
Clubs.  National  winners  of  $300 
scholarships  and  their  projects  in¬ 
clude:  Vivian  Fulton,  Canton,  St. 
Lawrence  County — farm  and  home 
safety  contest;  Joseph  Fisher,  Can- 
astota,  Madison  County — dairy 
achievements;  John  Milks,  Cattarau¬ 
gus,  Cattaraugus  County — field  crops; 
Norman  Phelps,  Corfu,  Genesee 
County — poultry  achievement;  Bruce 
Ketch,  Bath,  Steuben  County — soil 
and  water  conservation  contest;  and 
George  Beyea  of  Morrisville,  Madison 
County — tractor  maintenance. 

National  winners  who  received  all¬ 
expense  trips  to  the  National  Club 
Congress  in  Chicago  were:  Myra 
Flanagan,  Winthrop,  St.  Lawrence 
County — dairy  foods  demonstration; 
and  Richard  Babiarz,  Auburn,  Cayuga 
County — home  grounds  beautification. 
Sectional  winners  (Northeast) 
awarded  a  free  trip  to  the  Chicago 
Congress  were:  Marion  Plummer 
Bull,  East  Homer,  Cortland  County — 
leadership  contest;  and  Richard  Kahe- 
lin,  Jr.,  Athens,  Greene  County — 
meat  animal  contest. 


The'  Berkshire  County,  Mass.,  4-H 
boys  virtually  made  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  recent  eighth  annual  State  Boys’ 
Day  contests  held  on  the  University 
of  Massachusetts  campus.  They  car¬ 
ried  off  the  Nathaniel  I.  Bowditch 
trophy  by  winning  three  contests — 
dairy,  livestock,  and  vegetables,  with 
a  total  of  45  points.  Even  though 
Franklin  County  won  the  poultry 
contest,  and  came  through  all  events 
with  35  points,  they  were  nosed  out 
of  second  place  by  Hampden  County, 
with  36  points.  Franklin  County  won 
the  sweepstake  last  year. 

The  winning  teams  in  livestock 
were:  Berkshire  County  in  first  place, 
composed  of  Hugh  Ferry  of  Windsor, 
Bruce  Benson  of  Lenox,  and  Arthur 
Johnson  of  Beckett.  Hampden  County 
was  second,  composed  of  Geary  Hen- 
shaw  of  Agawam,  Floyd  Hayden  of 
Granille,  and  Gene  Boisseau  of  West- 
field.  Middlesex  County  was  third, 
composed  of  Robert  Hall  of  Concord; 
John  Edgar  of  West  Acton,  and  Stuart 
Potter  of  Billerica.  High  scoring  in¬ 
dividuals  in  the  livestock  contest 
were,  first,  Floyd  Hayden  of  Gran¬ 
ville;  second,  Hugh  Ferry  of  Wind¬ 
sor;  and  third,  Roger  Bean  of  Flor¬ 
ence. 

The  winning  teams  in  the  dairy 
contest  were:  Berkshire  County,  first, 
composed  of  Allan  Turner  of  Wind¬ 
sor,  Jack  Stohlmann  of  Adams,  and 
Norman  Tucker  of  Lanesboro.  Hamp¬ 
den  County,  second,  composed  of 
Richard  Boisseau,  Kenneth  Porter, 


and  Leon  Pomeroy,  all  of  Westfield. 
Middlesex  County,  third,  composed 
of  Philip  St.  Germaine  of  Chelmsford, 
and  Charles  Mayo  and  William 
Townsend,  both  of  East  Pepperell. 
High  individuals  in  the  dairy  contest 
were:  first,  Adrian  Miller  of  Bernard- 
ston,  Allan  Turner  of  Windsor,  and 
John  Battis  of  Salisbury. 

The  winning  teams  in  the  veget¬ 
able  contest  were:  Berkshire  County, 
first,  composed  of  Martin  Francis  of 
Egremont,  George  Marston  of  Han¬ 
cock,  and  Wesley  Van  Alstyne  of 
West  Stockbridge.  Franklin  County, 
second,  composed  of  Donald  Clark 
of  Shelburne,  James  Streeter  of 
Northfield,  and  Laurence  Rura  of 
South  Deerfield.  Bristol  County,  third, 
composed  of  Charles  Ashley  of  Berk¬ 
ley,  George  Bernheimer  of  Norton, 
and  Alec  Houtzager  of  Berkley.  High 
individuals  in  the  vegetable  contest 
were:  first,  Charles  Ashley;  second, 
Laurence  Rura;  and  third,  George 
Bernheimer. 

Winners  in  the  poultry  contest 
were:  Franklin  County,  first,  com¬ 
posed  of  Don  Smiaroski  of  Deerfield, 
Ralph  McLeod  of  Deerfield,  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Smith  of  Deerfield.  Hampden 
County,  second,  composed  of  Donald 
Emerson  of  Springfield,  Richard  Sul¬ 
livan  of  West  Springfield,  and  Robert 
Boisseau  of  Westfield.  Bristol  County, 
third,  composed  of  Efavid  Ashley  of 
Berkley,  Joseph  McDaniels  of  Taun¬ 
ton,  and  Ralph  Hagen  of  Raynham. 
High  individuals  in  the  poultry  con¬ 
test  were:  first,  Leonard  Perault, 
Danvers;  second,  Stanley  Piatowski, 
Great  Barrington;  and  third,  Ralph 
McLeod,  Deerfield. 


Five  4-H  Club  boys  have  been 
named  winners  of  prizes  offered  by 
the  Connecticut  Vegetable  Growers’ 
Assn,  for  outstanding  work  in  veget¬ 
able  gardening.  Each  a  county  win¬ 
ner,  they  received  individual  prizes 
of  $5.00  at  the  association’s  recent  an¬ 
nual  banquet.  One  of  the  boys, 
Walter  Hine,  16,  of  Orange,  New 
Haven  County  winner,  who  grew  four 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  sweet  corn  at 
a  profit  of  $551.38,  also  was  named 
State  winner  and  received  an  addi¬ 
tional  price  of  $10.  The  other  county 
winners  are  Raymond  Kalber,  16,  of 
Rocky  Hill,  Hartford  County,  who 
raised  one-third  acre  of  sweet  corn, 
potatoes  and  other  vegetables  at  a 
profit  of  $98.35;  Roland  Roberts,  14, 
of  Middletown,  Middlesex  County, 
who  made  a  profit  of  $26.28  on  one- 
half  acre  of  sweet  corn;  Raymond 
Root,  Jr.,  13,  of  Norwichtown,  New 
London  County,  who  raised  nearly 
an  acre  of  sweet  corn  at  a  profit  of 
$49.91,  and  Frederick  Clark,  16,  of 
Scotland,  Windham  County,  who 
raised  one-seventh  acre  of  sweet  corn 
at  a  profit  of  $47.25. 

David  Walters,  14,  Bloomfield,  has 
recently  been  named  grand  champion 
in  the  26th  4-H  Home  Egg  Laying 
Contest,  in  competition  with  178  4-H 
Club  members  throughout  Connecti¬ 
cut.  Walters’  flock  of  Barred  Plymouth 
Rock  pullets  averaged  303  eggs  per 
bird  over  a  year’s  time  to  win  the 
highest  flock  production  average  hon¬ 
ors.  The  60  birds  in  the  contest  were 
raised  by  Walters  in  another  4-H 
poultry  project. 

Other  winners  in  this  year’s  contest 
were:  Class  A— Five  to  25  birds  in 
flock — first,  Russell  Colburn,  Chap¬ 
lin,  294-egg  average;  second,  Craig 
Trischman,  Rockfall,  282-egg  aver¬ 
age;  and  third,  Joyce  Novelli,  Mil¬ 
ford,  279-egg  average.  Class  B — 26  to 
75  birds  in  flock— first,  Walters;  sec¬ 
ond,  Robert  McCarty,  Bethel,  301 -egg 
average;  and  third,  Vincent  Zolla, 
Harwinton,  288-egg  average.  Class 
C— Over  75  bird  flock— first,  Alfred 


The  fitting  and  showmanship  contest  is  always  an  outstanding  affair  for 
junior  farmers.  Here  the  hoys  and  girls  are  displaying  some  of  the  entries 
for  this  event  at  the  1950  Eastern  States  Exposition.  Grand  championship 
honors  in  this  contest  were  won  by  William  E.  Houston ,  Contoocook,  Merri¬ 
mack  County ,  New  Hampshire. 


John  Milks,  18,  of  Cattaraugus,  N.  Y., 
was  one  of  the  four  national  winners 
of  the  4-H  Field  Crops  program.  His 
award  was  an  all-expense  trip  to  the 
1950  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  and  a  $300  Fowler  McCor¬ 
mick  scholarship.  John  has  been  in 
4-H  work  eight  years,  lives  on  a  667- 
acre  dairy  farm,  and  has  grown  corn, 
oats,  millet,  buckwheat  and  wheat  in 
his  Field  Crops  project. 

Goldstein,  Amston,  270-egg  average; 
second,  Nils  Falk,  West  Cheshire, 
257-egg  average;  and  third,  Bruce 
Pettingill,  Derby,  247-egg  average. 


Beverly  Bean  was  hostess  to  the 
Pine  Tree  4-H  girls  of  Otisfield, 
Cumberland  County,  Maine,  for  their 
recent  21st  meeting.  Both  Mrs.  Ed¬ 
wards,  Leader,  and  Mrs.  Bean,  As¬ 
sistant  Leader,  helped  the  girls  on 
record  sheets  and  questionnaires,  and 
also  on  filling  in  enrollment  cards. 

Gerald  Weeks  presented  a  very 
complete  report  of  the  ninth  meeting 
held  by  the  Yankee  Clover  4-H  Club 
of  Windham,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Lothrop.  This  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stanley  Hall.  There  were  eight  mem¬ 
bers  present  and  18  visitors,  includ¬ 
ing  the  County  Club  Agent,  Mr.  J. 
A.  Golden  and  Mrs.  Golden. 

Aubrey  McLaughlin,  Kennebec 
4-H  Club  Agent,  congratulated  the 
members  of  the  Work  With  a  Will 
4-H  Club  on  the  excellence  of  their 
exhibits  and  on  the  100  per  cent  fin¬ 
ish  of  their  projects,  at  the  local  ex¬ 
hibition  of  the  Club  at  the  Benton 
Falls  school.  All  but  one  of  the  ex¬ 
hibits  shown  received  a  score  of  20, 
or  perfect,  and  the  other  one  received 
19.  All  of  the  club  members  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  roll  call  by  telling 
the  projects  in  which  they  have 
worked:  Allan  Fish — garden  and 
chick  raising;  Fredrick  and  Laurence 
Fish,  Jr. — dairy  and  garden;  Jack 
Rush — poultry  management  and 
dairy  (irt  goats);  Beverly  Spaulding — 
foods;  Carolyn  Spaulding — sewing; 
Lois  Thompson — foods;  Eld  win  Wix- 
son — dairy;  Faith  Wixson — canning, 
foods,  garden,  sewing,  dairy  and 
poultry  management;  Roberta  Woods 
— foods. 

This  year’s  Keller  Award  of  $50  to 
the  outstanding  4-H  boy  and  girl  in 
Oxford  County  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Donald  Andrews,  President  of  the 
Oxford  County  Fair  Assn.,  to  Miss 
Eleanor  Carver  of  Buckfield  and 
Clinton  Conant  of  Canton. 

A  $25.00  prize,  made  to  the  owner 
of  the  outstanding  4-H  dairy  animal 
of  all  breeds  taking  part  in  the  4-H 
Dairy  Show,  was  awarded  to  Stanley 
Shores  of  Clinton.  The  winner  of  the 
4-H  Showmanship  Trophy  was  La- 
Verna  Gibbs  of  Turner.  Berry 
Knights  of  Oxford  was  awarded  the 
Ayrshire  calf  which  was  donated  by 
the  Maine  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn., 
to  an  outstanding  4-H  boy  in  Oxford 
County.  » 


A  New  England  farm  boy,  Horace 
S.  Brown,  Jr.,  of  Grover,  Orleans 
County,  Vt.,  is  a  top  winner  in  the  na¬ 
tional  4-H  Club  forestry  competition. 
He  won  a  $300  scholarship  and  an  all¬ 
expense  paid  trip  to  the  recent  29th 
National  4-H  Club  Congress. 

The  various  State  4-H  forestry 
winners  in  the  Northeast  were:  John 
E.  Hibbard,  East  Woodstock,  Wind¬ 
ham  County,  Conn.;  Norman  R. 
Tucker,  Lanesboro,  Berkshire  County, 
Mass.;  Henrik  H.  Hansen,  East  Am¬ 
herst,  Erie  County,  New  York;  Daniel 
A.  Toto,  Hoxsie,  Kent  County,  Rhode 
Island.  ~  D* 
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HE  RISK 
FARMING 


TAKE 


PLANT  * Jloffmart  Quality  ALFALFA 
CLOVER  •  OATS  •  LADINO  •  GRASSES 

There  are  two  ways  that  you  can  help  beat  adverse  growing  conditions  and  still 
bring  in  a  profitable  crop. 

The  first  is  to  buy  only  good,  high  quality  seed.  The  second  is  to  follow  proved 
farming  techniques  that  take  the  fullest  advantage  of  your  particular  soil,  weather 
and  growing  conditions. 

To  help  you  get  better  crops  and  bigger  harvests  this  year,  we  have  prepared  a 
special  booklet  that  gives  you  all  the  latest  facts  about  Ladino,  Buffalo  and  Ranger 
Alfalfas,  Cumberland  and  Kenland  Clovers,  Clinton  “11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil 
and  other  new  popular  seeds. 

And  that’s  not  all!  This  booklet  also  gives  you  valuable  tips  about  fertilizing,  stock 
feeding,  weeds,  grass  silage,  pasture  and  hay  formulas,  etc.— tips  that  will  help  you 
save  time  and  trouble— make  your  farming  efforts  more  profitable.  Send  for  this 
booklet.  It’s  yours  free! 

Remember,  planting  season  will  soon  be  here,  so  plan  now!  Get  all  the  facts!  Mail 
coupon  below. 

FREE  CATALOG  AND  FARM  FACTS  BOOK 

A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  31,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  booklets  checked  below: 

□  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  Book 

□  Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn  Book 


GET  GOOD  RIPE  CORN 
PLUS 

these  £  STAR  FEATURES 

★  faster  starting 

★  super-standability 

★  more  disease  resistance 
At  greater  insect  resistance 

★  better  drought  resistance 

These  are  the  features  that  put  extra  money  in 
your  pocket  at  harvest  time. 

They  are  carefully  bred  into  each  Funk  G 
variety. 

Whatever  your  local  soil  and  climate  condi¬ 
tions,  there  is  a  Funk  G  Hybrid  (for  husking  or 
for  silage)  bred  especially  to  produce  higher 
yields  of  better  corn  in  your  fields. 

Find  out  which  Funk  G  Hybrids  are  the  right 
ones— which  ones  are  "field-proved"  for  your 
area.  Mail  coupon  today! 


Free 

BOOKLETS! 
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GET  BIGGER  Yl E LDS  ...  BETTER  CROPS  WITH  fHoffman  SEEDS 
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Freezing  weather  can’t 
harm  fresh  spring  grass 
ensiled  in  a  MARIETTA. 
4"  thick  Air-Cell  staves 
with  hollow-wall  insula¬ 
tion  keep  out  the  cold. 
If  you  had  erected  an 
air-tight  MARIETTA 
last  spring,  you  would 
be  feeding  carotine-rich 
spring  grass  right  now 
,  .  .  and  with  much  less 
trouble.  Order  your 
MARIETTA  now.  You 
earn  an  "early  buyer’s” 
discount  and  assure  erec¬ 
tion  in  time  for  spring 
grass.  Mail  this  coupon 
today/ 


I 


MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO  Dept.  D 

Gentlemen: 

_ Send  literature  on  "Grasslands  Farming” 

_ Send  literature  on  MARIETTA  Air-Cell 

Silo 
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...  BEST  FOR  —  ' 

.WHALES! 


Oregon  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth  I  Best  for 
your  power  sawl  Speedy  cutting!  Fast-filing! 
Long  lasting!  Ask  your  dealer  for  Oregon 
Chipper  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth,  the  stand* 
j  crd  replacement  chain  for  all  saws.  Or  write 
!  direct  to  factory  specifying  saw  make,  bar 
;  length.  Address  Desk  71 

Oregon  Chain  Goes  With  Any  Saw 
Any  Saw  GOES  with  Oregon  Chain 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  - 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIM  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oi'eV 
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Legal  Rights  in  Percolating  Waters 

By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


$f95 


rOSTTAID 


CNG/NURtHQ  COMPANY  ■-» 

271-A  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo.  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


Principles  of  law  governing  rights 
of  landowners  in  percolating  waters 
were  proclaimed  and  fixed  a  long 
time  ago  by  the  courts  in  the  several 
States  served  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  As  a  consequence,  the  suc¬ 
cessive  judges  in  their  decisions  have, 
in  general,  merely  applied  the  rules 
of  those  early  precedents  to  par¬ 
ticular  situations  as  they  have  arisen 
in  litigation  involving  contentions  be¬ 
tween  individuals  or  corporations  over 
waters  of  that  character — with  cer¬ 
tain  modifications  made  in  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  another  State 
or  two. 

In  determining  and  enforcing  con¬ 
flicting  claims  to  waters  of  this 
nature,  the  courts  have  always  in¬ 
quired,  and  still  must  ascertain,  at 
the  outset  whether  the  particular 
contest  in  fact  concerns  waters  that 
are  of  a  percolating  character,  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  streams  and  surface 
waters.  (“Riparian  Rights”  and  “Sur¬ 
face  Waters”  have  already  been  con¬ 
sidered  by  this  writer  in  previous 
issues  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker). 
To  that  end,  definitions  are  necessary 
at  this  point. 

What  Are  Percolating  Waters? 

It  is  important  to  have  in  mind  the 
fact  that  not  all  subsurface  waters 
fall  within  the  legal  meaning  of 
percolating  waters.  It  is  recognized 
in  judicial  circles  that  there  may  be, 
and  often  are,  places  where  it  is 
possible  to  discover  from  the  surface 
of  the  land  the  existence,  location, 
and  movement  of  waters  immediately 
beneath.  These  are  identified  as 
underground  streams  or  watercourses. 
The  law  regards  them  with  the  same 
view,  and  governs  them  under  the 
same  rules,  as  if  they  were  water¬ 
courses  above  ground. 

To  come  within  the  category  of 
subterranean  streams,  the  under¬ 
ground  flow  must  be  known  to  be 
within  well-defined  banks  and 
channels,  which  are  ascertainable 
without  excavating  or  digging  to  lo¬ 
cate  them.  “Whenever  a  stream  is  so 
hidden  in  the  earth  that  its  course 
is  not  discoverable  from  the  surface,” 
a  Pennsylvania  court  stated  in  one 
decision,  “it  cannot  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  law  the  consideration 
due  a  watercourse.” 

No  sub-surface  explorations  should 
be  necessary  to  define  its  course.  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  an  under¬ 
ground  stream,  the  location  and  di¬ 
rection  of  which  can  be  discovered 
only  by  excavation,  is  not  a  known 
stream  governed  by  the  legal  rules 
applicable  to  sub-surface  water¬ 
courses. 

Percolating  waters,  then,  are  all 
other  subterranean  flowage  not  in  de¬ 
fined  and  known  channels,  nor,  in¬ 
deed,  flowing  at  all  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that  term.  They  are  such  as 
creep,  ooze,  meander,  or  filter 
through  the  soil,  in  various  quanti¬ 
ties  and  uncertain  directions,  more  or 
less  according  to  the  amount  of  rain 
that  may  chance  to  fall. 

“Water  which  moves  through  the 
earth  without  forming  -channels  is 
percolating  water,”  a  Massachusetts 
court  has  said. 

“Water  coming  from  rain  and  melt¬ 
ing  snows,  percolating  the  soil  of  a 
hillside  to  bedrock  down  which  it 
wanders  in  depressions  and  passages 
of  unknown  location,  size,  and  di¬ 
rection,  is  percolating  water,”  one 
Vermont  court  explained. 

And  a  Rhode  Island  judge  con¬ 
tributed  his  bit  as  follows:  “Water, 
whether  it  has  fallen  as  rain,  or  has 
come  from  the  overflow  (or  seepage) 
of  a  pond  or  swamp,  which  sinks  in¬ 
to  the  top  soil  and  struggles  through 
it,  following  no  defined  channel,  is 
percolating  water.  It  is  not  water  in  a 
watercourse,  or  an  infinitesimal 
number  of  minute  watercourses,  in 
the  sense  of  being  obedient  to  the  law 
regulating  the  use  of  water  flowing  in 
definite  natural  channels.” 

“Percolating  waters,”  a  New  York 
court  explained  briefly  and  more 
pointedly,  “are  subterranean  waters 
percolating  the  soil,  or  running 
through  unknown  channels,  and 
without  a  distinct  or  defined  course.” 

In  situations  where  it  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  definitely  from  surface  in¬ 
dications  the  source  which  feeds 
springs,  wells  or  locations  at  which 
underground  waters  gather,  there  is 
a  legal  presumption  that  the  supply 
is  from  percolations  through  the  soil, 
rather  than  from  sub-surface  streams 


flowing  in  definite  channels.  What 
this  legal  presumption  means  is 
that  in  litigation  over  conditions  of 
the  kind,  the  burden  of  proving  his 
contention  by  clear  evidence  rests 
upon  the  party  who  claims  the  source 
of  the  water  is  an  underground  water¬ 
course,  and  not  seepage  or  infiltration 
through  percolation. 

Ownership  and  Legal  Rights  in 
Percolating  Waters 

When  litigation  arises  between 
neighboring  landowners  over  springs, 
wells  or  other  waters  originating  in 
percolation,  the  first  action  of  the 
court  will  be  to  ascertain  whether  the 
source  of  supply  is  in  a  sub-surface 
stream  or  through  percolation.  The 
investigation  will  be  conducted  under 
the  rules  and  definitions  given  above. 

If  percolations  are  found  to  be  the 
source  of  supply,  the  next  question 
will  concern  the  matter  of  legal 
ownership  of  waters  of  this  character. 

In  general,  water,  whether  moving 
or  motionless  in  the  earth,  is  not,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law,  considered  to  be 
separate  or  distinct  from  the  earth  it¬ 
self.  It  is  a  part  of  the  earth,  part  of 
the  land  in  which  it  is  found.  It  be¬ 
longs  to  the  owner  of  the  realty,  as 
do  the  rocks,  the  coal,  the  metals  or 
minerals  it  may  contain.  This  owner¬ 
ship  confers  upon  the  proprietor  the 
same  right  absolutely  to  use  and  con¬ 
trol  the  water  that  percolates  his 
soil,  as  to  use  and  control  other 
property  belonging  to  him. 

So,  the  landowner  may  dig  a  ditch 
to  drain  his  land,  or  dig  a  well,  or 
excavate  a  spring,  or  open  and  work 
a  mine  or  quarry,  or  otherwise 
change  the  land’s  natural  condition, 
even  though  by  doing  any  of  these 
things  he  interrupts  or  destroys  the 
underground  source  of  a  spring,  well, 
pond,  or  pool  on  his  neighbor’s 
premises.  The  only  remedy  of  his 
neighbor  is  to  sink  his  own  well  or 
spring  deeper.  He  will  find  no  com¬ 
fort  in  going  to  law  -about  it. 

The  landowner  may  likewise  divert 
to  his  land  water  which  would  other¬ 
wise  pass  by  percolation  into  a  neigh¬ 
bor’s  soil,  or  draw  by  ditches,  wells, 
or  otherwise  for  his  own  use  waters 
which  may  come  by  percolation  from 
the  neighbor’s  soil.  The  neighbor  can 
do  nothing  in  the  courts  ordinarly  to 
prevent  it,  regardless  of  how  long  a 
period  of  time  he  may  have  been 
using,  or  entitled  to  use,  the  waters 
himself. 

For  instance,  a  Pennsylvania  man 
had  a  spring  which  depended  for  its 
supply  on  water  which  percolated 
from  a  tract  of  another  above  him. 
The  owner  of  this  tract  opened  and 
worked  a  mine,  with  the  result  that 
the  spring  lower  down  was  wholly 
destroyed.  The  man  deprived  of  his 
water  supply  sued  the  mine  owner 
for  damages,  but  the  State  court 
ruled  against  him.  The  proprietor  of 
the  mining  tract  had  the  legal  right 
to  use,  control  or  divert  the  sub¬ 
terranean  water  in  his  land  as  he 
pleased,  without  regard  to  the  effect 
on  others. 

In  an  early  New  York  case  (to  be 
distinguished  from  other  holdings  of 
that  court  hereinafter  referred  to) 
one  M.  had  two  springs  on  his  farm, 
which  supplied  him  with  water.  R. 
owned  adjacent  lands  situated  upon  a 
higher  slope.  One  of  the  springs 
owned  by  M.  was  close  to  the  line  of 
R.’s  land,  the  other  about  two  rods  . 
farther  away.  In  order  to  procure 
water  within  his  land  for  his  own 
use,  R.  dug  a  trench  along  his  lower 
border,  and  thereby  diminished  the 
quantity  of  water  in  M.’s  springs  by 
cutting  off  some  of  the  undergrouna 


source  of  supply.  M.  sought  an  order 
of  court  restraining  R.  from  main¬ 
taining  his  trench,  but  the  judges 
denied  his  complaint.  R.’s  action  in 
cutting  off  the  water  from  the  springs 
in  order  to  get  a  supply  for  his  own 
use  at  his  house  and  barn,  was  strict¬ 
ly  within  his  legal  rights. 

Another  early  precedent  from  the 
New  York  court  is  relevant  and 
interesting.  In  that  case,  it  appeared 
that  upon  J.’s  premises,  -and  100  feet 
from  H.’s  line,  there  was  a  living 
spring  which  came  up  out  of  the 
earth,  and  was  carried  by  a  short 
leader  to  a  trough  which  had  long 
served  as  a  watering-place  for  the 
stock  of  J.  and  previous  owners  of 
the  land.  At  that  trough,  all  the  waste 
or  surplus  water  sank  into  the  ground 
and  disappeared. 

About  100  feet  from  the  spring  and 
-within  20  feet  of  H.’s  line,  water  ap¬ 
peared  upon  the  surface,  sometimes 
seen  to  be  in  motion  towards  a  sluice 
under  the  fence  arranged  for  passage 
of  surface  water.  At  that  sluice  the 
water,  except  in  time  of  freshet, 
again  disappeared,  but  came  to  the 
surface  20  feet  on  H.’s  side  of  the 
line  where  he  also  had  a  spring  or 
reservoir.  In  this  state  of  affairs,  J. 
carried  the  waters  of  his  spring  to 
his  house  for  domestic  uses,  and 
thereby  intercepted  the  supply  of  H.’s 
reservoir. 

The  situation  eventuated  in  liti¬ 
gation  in  which  H.  invoked  the  in¬ 
junctive  powers  of  the  court  to  pre¬ 
vent  J.  from  so  diverting  the  spring 
water  to  his  house  and  barn  as  to 
interfere  with  or  destroy  H.’s  long- 
established  use  of  the  water  on  his 
premises.  The  decision  was  in  J.’s 
favor,  establishing  his  right  to  use  the 
spring  as  he  pleased  on  his  own 
premises,  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  that  use  upon  his  neighbors.  In 
speaking  of  the  character  of  the 
water  involved,  and  the  legal  right 
to  it,  the  court  stated:  “No  stream  or 
watercourse  ran  from  the  spring.  The 
source  from  which  it  came,  and  the 
flow  of  its  waste  or  surplus,  were 
alike  underground,  concealed,  and 
matters  of  speculation  and  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Such  a  spring  belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  land.  It  is  as  much  his 
as  the  earth  or  minerals  beneath  the 
surface;  and  none  of  the  rules  re¬ 
lating  to  watercourses  and  their  di¬ 
version  apply.” 

(To  be  Continued) 


4-H  Club  In  Japan 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your  vari¬ 
ous  explanatory  articles  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  4-H  Club  work  in  the 
United  States  that  have  helped  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  4-H  Club  in  Nerima,  Tokyo, 
Japan.  It  was  successfully  organized 
by  Mr.  S.  Nagata,  a  native  of  Japan, 
during  the  Summer  of  1949. 

I  understand  that  Mr.  Nagata  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  4-H  Club  work 
whatsoever  until  he  read  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  the  pamphlets 
published  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
Mr.  Nagata  is  planning  to  come  to 
the  United  States  in  the  near  future 
to  study  the  field  in  general  and  the 
work  of  the  4-H  Clubs. 

New  Jersey  u.  n. 


They  that  can  give  up  essential 
liberty  to  obtain  a  little  temporary 
safety  deserve  neither  liberty  nor 
safety.  —  Benjamin  Franklin’s  His¬ 
torical  Review  of  Pennsylvania. 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices,  per  ton, 
bagged,  in  carlotf,  reported  to  the  U  .S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

December  26,  1950.  New  York  Buffalo  Boston  Philadelphia 

. $62.25  $56.00  $60.50  $61.00 

Standard  middlings  . ••••••  J>3.25  57.00  61.00  63  d 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein..  98.00  —  96.00  96.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein. .  83.05  73.00  7S.50  81.50 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein....  34.67  33.61  „  qq 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein ...  .  84.67  83.61  83.00  8T5^ 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein .  64,06  61.70  64.48  _ 

White  hominy  feed .  —  6850  71  25 

Yellow  hominy  feed - •  ••••-•  7l'°°  nn  fiq  no  ’ 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated..  65.00  69.00  _ 

Distillers’  grains  .  59.05  58.75  60.5 

Brewers’  grains .  61.00  56.00  60.50  M.vv 
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A  Modern  Machine 


Fewer  corn  borers — and  consequently  larger  corn  crops  result  when  suitable  A  late  model  field  baler  picks  up  the  hay  from  the  windrow,  then  slices  and 
insecticides  are  applied  with  this  four-row  dusting  rig  attached  to  a  tractor,  presses  it  enough  to  result  in  best  keeping  and  preserving  high  hay  quality. 


For  Every 
Farm  Operation 


This  moldboard  plow, 
diesel  powered  and 
operated  by  one  man, 
is  preparing  a  field  for 
the  planting  of  oats. 


This  tractor  and  suitable  equip¬ 
ment  handles  cultivation  of 
two  rows  of  cabbage  while 
simultaneously  applying  a  side 
dressing  of  fertilizer.  Less  labor 
and  more  tonnage  per  acre 
are  the  result. 


A  tractor  drawn  potato 
digger  puts  the  spuds  on 
the  top  of  the  row 
where  they  can  be 
readily  picked  up. 


Compare  this  modem  combine  with  the  old  time  threshing  machine  and  its  crew.  In  the  Northeast 
custom  combining  and  cooperatively  owned  combines  help  lower  overhead  costs. 


The  one  row,  pull  type  ensilage  harvester  enables  one  man  in  a  quick  oper¬ 
ation  to  deliver  fresh,  suitably  cut  corn  tc  the  trailer  and  ready  for  the  silo. 


A  modern  hay  harvester  makes  work  short  in  the  hay  field.  Leaf  loss  is  done 
away  with  and  the  hay  crop  is  thereby  m.ade  more  palatable  and  nutritious. 


Photographs  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  Allis-Chalmers  Mfg.,  Co.,  J,  I.  Case  Co.,  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Deere  and  Co.,  International  Harvester 

Co.,  Massey-Harris  Co.,  New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  and  Oliver  Corp. 
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Photo  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Choice  logs,  such  ns  this  big  one,  sell  for  top  price.  The  ash,  oak  and  maple 
in  the  background  are  part  of  the  growing  stock  on  this  good  farm  woodlot 
owned  by  Henry  J.  Scherer,  Port  Murray,  N.  J. 


SEEDS  LEGUME  AND  BROME 
PULVERIZES  &  PACKS  THE  SOIL 

ALL  AT  THE 
SAAfE  T/ME 


CHARLES  V.  SIMPSON,  TETONKA  FARMS, 
WATERVILLE,  MINNESOTA,  says:" 


water  part  of  the  time,  and  do  not 
drain.  Since  vegetation  in  them  con¬ 
sists  mostly  of  weeds  or  poor  quality 
grass,  these  holes  are  a  total  loss  and 
a  detriment  to  the  farmer.  This 
writer,  after  some  study,  has  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  would  pay  to 
fill  many  of  these  pot  holes;  that  is, 
fill  them  and  level  them  off  sufficient¬ 
ly  so  that  they  will  produce. 

With  a  modern  tractor  much  more 
dirt  can  be  moved  in  a  day  than  was 
possible  with  horses  so  that  the  fill¬ 
ing  and  leveling  off  of  a  hole  is  not 
the  problem  it  once  was.  The  work 
can  be  done  at  any  time  of  the  year 
when  the  ground  is  not  frozen.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  a  pot  hole 
is  worth  filling,  find  the  area  of  the 
hole.  Thus,  if  it  is  a  round  hole,  or 
nearly  round,  square  the  average  di¬ 
ameter  and  multiply  the  product  by 
0.000018. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  the 
average  diameter  of  a  given  hole  on 
your  farm  is  120  feet.  Then  we  have: 
120  x  120  x  0.000018  =z  0.26  acre.  On 
an  average,  how  much  does  the  good 
land  on  your  farm  produce  per  acre 
per  year,  in  dollars?  Let  us  say  $20 
per  acre,  net.  Then  the  above  re¬ 
claimed  pot  hole  would  yield  $20  x 
0.26  or  $5.20  per  year.  Your  land 
may  yield  considerably  more. 

Now,  for  an  income  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $5.00  per  year,  assuming  the 
interest  rate  to  be  six  per  cent,  you 
can  do  $83  worth  of  work.  So,  if  you 
can  fill  that  pot  hole  for  $83  or  less, 
the  work  can  be  considered  worth¬ 
while.  In  addition,  the  adjoining  land 
would  very  likely  be  made  more  pro¬ 
ductive  because,  in  the  leveling-off 
process,  the  moisture  would  be  more 
evenly  distributed.  The  value  of  the 
farm  will  be  increased  in  direct  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  pot  holes 
filled  and  leveled,  as  well  as  adding 
to  the  total  area  of  useful  soil  on  the 
farm.  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


To  Stop  Flickering  Lights 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  writer 
had  an  experience  with  flickering 
electric  lights  that  may  be  of  interest 
and  value  to  readers  who  are  having 
similar  trouble,  or  who  may  have 
such  trouble  in  the  future,  with  a 
power  generator.  The  engine  being 
operated  was  of  the  flywheel  govern¬ 
ing  type,  a  so-called  high  speed  type, 
directly  connected  to  the  generator. 
The  electric  lights  flickered  rather 
badly  and  the  writer  was  at  a  loss 
as  to  what  to  do  to  remedy  the  defect 
He  tinkered  with  it,  but  his  tinkering 
didn’t  help.  When  new,  the  engine 
had  operated  without  a  flicker. 

The  matter  was  taken  up  with  the 
manufacturer  by  letter.  The  maker 
instructed  the  writer,  telling  him  how 
to  adjust  the  governor  to  make  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  in  correct  position, 
and  to  be  sure  that  it  was  not  stick¬ 
ing.  This,  however,  failed  to  correct 
the  trouble.  Several  communications 
passed  between  us  before  they  be¬ 
gan  to  inquire  about  the  piston  valve. 
This  valve,  which  had  solid  heads, 
had  become  badly  worn  and  was 
leaking  steam  in  every  position.  As 
soon  as  a  new  piston  was  obtained 
and  the  valve  housing  •  re-bored  to 
prevent  further  leakage,  the  flicker¬ 
ing  of  the  lights  stopped. 

W.  F.  Schaphorst 


;  Pays  to  Fill  Pot  Holes 

On  nearly  every  farm  there  are 
waste  pockets  or  depressions,  some¬ 
times  called  pot  holes,  which  do  not 
produce  anything  because  they  are 
wet  much  of  the  time.  They  hold 


"Prior  to  the  use  of  Br i  1 1  ior»  SURE-STAND  Grass  Seeder  we  were  seeding  at  the  rate  of  from 
8  to  10  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  Beginning  this  year,  through  the  use  of  our  Brillion  Seeder  we 
have  obtained  very  good  stands  of  alfalfa  at  the  rate  of  4  pounds  per  acre.  In  the  case  of  our 
alfalfa  brome  mixtures  we  used  4'/2  pounds  of  brome  and  2’/2  pounds  of  alfalfa.  This  mixture 
has  formed  a  very  satisfactory  stand.  On  the  120  acres  of  legume  seeding  that  we  have  done 
this  year  the  saving  in  the  cost  of  seed  alone  paid  the  original  cost  of  the  machine." 

Write  today  for  name  of  nearest  dealer  and  the  complete  Brillion  SURE-STAND  story. 


in  5'4",  8'3",  and 
10'8"  rolling  widths  in 
double  and  single  box  models 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS,  INC. 

BRILLION  •  WISCONSIN 


WRITE  TOW! 

■for 

EfiEE 

Mvmm 

SS-17 


New  "UN"  E/ecfo 
convertible  for 
Shallow  or  deep  wells. 


water  systems 


Dependable  as  the 
day  is  long! 


24  HOURS  A  DAY  ...  365  days  a 
year  . . .  you’re  sure  of  steady  water 
service  when  your  water  system  is  a 
Myers.  Top-quality  construction  keeps  it 
operating  with  clock-like  dependability 
—  smooth  and  quiet  running  throughout 
its  long  and  thrifty  life.  And  fnost  impor¬ 
tant,  there’s  never  a  doubt  about  service 
from  your  authorized  Myers  dealer.  He 
can  supply  any  part  for  any  Myers  Pump, 
any  time  it’s  needed.  He  protects  your 
investment!  Right  now  is  a  mighty  good 
time  to  see  your  Myers  dealer.  Coupon 
brings  his  name  and  free 
informative  literature. 


New  Deeplift  E/ecfo 
for  well  depths 
of  100  ft.  to  300  ft. 


Reciprocating  Type 
for  shallow  wells. 


New  Myers  Water  Softeners  fil¬ 
ters,  conditioners  and  purifiers 
to  solve  all  water  problems. 


Self-Oiling  Working 
Heads  for  extreme  depths 
and  higher  pressures. 


Self-Oiling  "Bulldozer" 
for  heavy-duty  shallow 
well  service. 


New  Centrifugal 
Pumps  for  irrigation 
and  many  other  needs. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  Dept.T-67,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  as  checked: 

Water  Systems  □  Power  Pumps  □  Power  Sprayers 
Hand  Pumps  □  Hand  Sprayers 
Hay  Unloading  Tools 


Water  Softeners 


Name- 

Town _ 

County- 


-State. 


.  R.F.D.. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters-  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

NEW  ANDiUSED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


PATENTS 


)  Without  obligation,  write  for 
i  information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  P.  O- 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 


K  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  ^Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  69b 
kerosene,  94  9b  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

HAUCK  MFC.  C0.,k29  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15,  N.Y. 


40  RECORDS  HIT  PARADE  $6  F.O.B.  Catalog  25c. 

BLACK  PEPPER,  SAGE,  RED  PEPPER. 
FRESH  GROUND  ONE  POUND  EACH  $4.00 
POSTPAID.  SAMPLES  $1.00. 

NED’S  SHOP,  BERLIN,  MARYLAND 


Be  Your  Own  Woods  Boss 

(Continued  from  Page  2) 

as  profit  in  selling  products  instead 
of  stumpage.  That  is  true  of  other 
farm  operations  too.  There  is  less 
risk  in  selling  corn  in  the  field  or  in 
the  crib  than  in  feeding  it  to  live¬ 
stock  and  selling  the  animals.  All 
farmers  do  not  have  the  time,  physi¬ 
cal  ability  or  inclination  to  engage 
in  woods  operations.  But  the  selling 
of  products  and  the  careful  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  woods,  that  it  makes  pos¬ 
sible,  is  the  best  way  to  make  a  farm 
woodland  pay  its  share  of  the  farm 
income. 

Many  farmers  will  find,  if  they  do 
not  already  know,  that  they  have 
products  in  their  woods  that  they 
cannot  sell  at  all  and  others  that 
cannot  be  sold  at  a  profit.  The  wood 
market  normally  is  glutted  with  low 
grade  products — fuel,  posts,  railway 
ties,  some  mine  timbers  and  low 
grade  sawlogs.  That  is  because  the 
woods  are  full  of  such  products.  The 
reason  for  that  is  because  the  kind 
of  woods  management  that  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  the  past  has  reduced  the 
woods  growing  stock  to  a  point 
where  high  class  products  are  absent. 
The  cure  is  to  change  the  manage¬ 
ment.  Gradually  build  up  the  grow¬ 
ing  stock  in  sizes  of  trees  and  the 
better  species  that  will  enable  the 
woods  to  produce  each  year  a  larger 
percentage  of  high  grade  products. 

In  the  meantime,  the  woods  man¬ 
ager  of  a  rundown  woods  must  make 
the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  He  should 
begin  cutting  on  a  small  scale,  using 
it  on  the  farm  and  selling  additional 
products  for  which  he  has  found  a 
market.  It  is  easy  to  become  dis¬ 
couraged.  Wood  markets,  however, 
have  a  way  of  changing  rapidly. 
Trees  and  products  that  are  a  drug 
on  the  market  today  are  often  in  de¬ 
mand  tomorrow.  Also,  there  are  ways 
of  developing  a  market  for  some  low 
grade  products  that  enable  the 
woods  manager  to  dispose  of  them 
in  spite  of  poor  first  prospects.  Per¬ 
sistence  and  patience  are  required. 
Knowing  how  and  what  to  sell  is  an 
important  part  of  timber  growing. 
It  cannot  be  learned  in  one  season; 
neither  were  other  parts  of  the  farm 
business  learned  in  a  single  season. 

The  surest  road  to  success  in 
marketing  wood  is  to  learn  .woods 
management  and  wood  marketing  to¬ 
gether.  A  slow  beginning,  usually 
best  in  any  new  undertaking,  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  in  woodland  manage¬ 
ment.  Large  mistakes  in  cutting  take 
years  to  correct;  small  ones  are  not 
serious  largely  because  the  forest 
manager  learns  from  the  experience 
how  to  do  better.  He  takes  advantage 
of  what  opportunities  he  has  to 
market  wood  products  and  improve 
the  growing  stock  of  trees.  Gradually 
the  latter  will  improve.  In  turn,  a 
higher  proportion  of  the  higher 
quality  products  will  be  available  to 
cut,  hence  the  woods  income  will 
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More  Meat  for  More  Millions 


Swift  &  Company  is  People 


In  addition  to  being  a 
business  corporation, 
Swift  &  Company  is  peo¬ 
ple—  64,300  folks  like  you 
and  me  who  have  pooled 
their  savings  to  build  a 
business.  These  savings 
are  invested  in  plants 
and  equipment,  in  livestock  and  other 
raw  materials,  and  in  all  the  many  things 
that  make  up  Swift  &  Company. 

Without  people  there  could  be  no  busi¬ 
ness,  no  Swift  &  Company.  There  must 
be  people  (shareholders)  to  supply  the 
capital;  other  people  (farmers  and  ranch¬ 
ers)  to  supply  the  raw  materials;  the 
75,000  people  (employes)  who  handle  the 
company’s  business;  and  the  millions  of 
consumers  who  buy  the  meat  and  other 
products. 

The  success  of  a  business  enterprise 
depends  on  how  these  various  groups  of 
people  get  along  together.  In  other  words, 
the  owners  of  Swift  &  Company  and  live¬ 
stock  producers,  employes,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  customers  have  got  to  get  along  to¬ 
gether  on  a  basis  of  being  good  neighbors. 

The  management  of  Swift  &  Company 
recognizes  all  these  responsibilities  to  those 
various  groups  of  people  who,  together, 
make  our  business.  It  is  to  their  interest 
also  that  we  manage  our  business  effi¬ 
ciently,  that  we  earn  a  sufficient  profit  to 
let  us  continue  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  well-  Cm  c  •  I 
being  of  more  and  '*  ^ 

more  people.  Agricultural  Res.  Dept. 


Our  Job 

If  all  folks  lived  where  meat  grows  best, 

Say,  somewhere  far  out  in  the  West, 

They  might  all  raise  steers,  lambs  and  swino 
For  their  own  meat  at  dinnertime. 

But  it's  a  thousand  miles  and  more 
From  grazing  lands  to  retail  store, 
From  places  where  the  livestock  rove 
To  where  meat's  cooking  on  the  stove. 


Millions  of  head  must  become  meat — 
The  kinds  and  cuts  folks  want  to  eat — 
Must  reach  them  fresh  and  tasty,  too  . . , 
Those  are  jobs  for  us  to  do. 

So,  like  you,  Swift  works  late  and  long 
To  keep  our  nation  well  and  strong. 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


You  say 

it's  a  quarter  horse? 
It  should  be 
worth  more," 

Says  sharp 
City  Cousin. 

"Here's  a  dollar 
for  four!" 


SBcpcmk  £7lec«/ie  foi 


2  onions 
2  cups  cooked  tomatoes 
or  tomato  juice 


INDIVIDUAL  SWISS  STEAKS 

Yield:  6  to  8  servings 

3  to  4  pounds  Beef  Round  Steak  Vi  cup  fat 
(cut  2  inches  thick) 

Salt,  pepper 
1  cup  flour 

Cut  meat  into  circles  or  squares  3  inches  in  diameter.  Season  the 
steaks  and  place  on  a  well-floured  cutting  board.  Cover  with 
flour  and  pound  with  a  meat  hammer  or  edge  of  heavy  saucer. 
Continue  to  turn,  flour  and  pound  meat  until  all  flour  is  taken  up 
by  the  steaks.  Brown  sliced  onions  in  hot  fat  in  a  heavy  frying 
pan.  Remove  onions.  Brown  steak  on  both  sides  in  fat.  Place 
onions  on  top.  Add  tomatoes  (or  2  cups  water  and  2  tablespoons 
vinegar  or  catsup).  Cover  and  cook  slowly  or  bake  in  a  moder¬ 
ate  oven  (350°  F.)  2  Vi  or  3  hours. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

The  livestock  industry  is  providing  a  most  essen¬ 
tial  part  in  human  existence.  It  is  taking  water, 
grass  and  grain — and  moulding  it  into  a  food  that 
is  vital  to  mankind.  It  is  providing  meat  for  a 
growing  population  and  an  armed  mobilization. 

Livestock  is  big  business  —  but  the  bigness  not 
only  stems  from  the  dollars  but  from  the  fact  that 
the  livestock  industry  is  essential  to  this  nation  and 
to  its  livelihood. 

Willard  Simms,  Editor,  The  Record  Stockman 


Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


" America  may  need  25%  to  30%  more  meat 
I960!”  Agricultural  leaders  foresee  the  need  of 
perhaps  6A  billion  additional  pounds  of  meat  to 
feed  our  steadily  growing  population.  For  another 
ten  years  may  see  170  million  mouths  to  feed. 
And  every  day  more  Americans  realize  the 
value  of  more  meat  in  their  diet.  Within  ten 
years,  per  capita  consumption  may  reach 
170  pounds  per  year  .  .  .  compared  with 
145  pounds  in  1950. 

Where  will  all  this  additional  meat  come 
from?  Fortunately,  a  number  of  recent  develop¬ 
ments  may  provide  the  answer.  Modem  range 
and  farm  management,  and  soil  conservation  prac¬ 
tices,  point  to  more  grass  and  more  livestock.  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  grasses  and  legumes  mean 
greater  livestock  carrying  capacity.  Then  you 
have  hybrid  com  and  other  new  high-yielding 
grains.  All  these  make  more  feed  for  more  livestock. 

And  recent  advances  in  animal  nutrition  point 
the  way  to  more  meat  pounds  from  our  available 
feeds.  It  isn’t  so  long  ago  that  hogs  took  a  year  to 
eighteen  months  to  reach  market  weights . . .  today 
it’s  five  to  six  months.  Rations  balanced  with  pro¬ 
teins,  minerals  and  vitamins  are  largely  respon¬ 
sible.  Similarly,  producers  of  beef,  lamb,  poultry, 
eggs  and  milk  have  speeded  production  by  scien¬ 
tific  feeding.  Very  recent  discoveries,  such  as 
A.  P.  F.  (vitamin  B12),  aureomycin,  streptomycin, 
terramycin  and  other  "wonder  growth  stimula¬ 
tors”  help  produce  more  meat  from  less  feed. 

Still  other  factors  such  as  breed  improvement, 
better  control  of  livestock  diseases  and  parasites, 
reduction  of  losses  in  shipping  and  from  injuries, 
all  add  up  to  the  possibility  of  more  meat  for 
America’s  tables.  All  these  are  modern  aids  toward 
increased  production.  Yet,  even  with  all  these  aids, 
the  very  size  of  the  job  to  be  done  challenges  all  of 
us  in  the  livestock-meat  industry. 


_ Soda  Bill  Sez _ 

A  man  buried  in  work  is  usually  very  much 
alive. 

If  you  wake  up  famous,  you  haven't  been 
asleep  too  long. 


“WHY  DO 
LIVESTOCK  PRICES  FLUCTUATE?” 

We’ve  been  asked  that  question  numberless  times. 
It’s  a  puzzler  to  thousands  of  livestock  people.  So 
we  prepared  a  leaflet  to  answer  it  clearly,  with  illus¬ 
trations  to  make  it  easy  to  understand — and  mailed 
it  to  all  persons  on  our  mailing  list.  So  many  asked 
us  for  copies  for  friends,  or  for  group  discussions, 
that  we  decided  to  offer  it  here,  free  to  whoever 
wants  it — as  many  copies  as  you  can  use.  Address 
your  request  to  F.  M.  Simpson,  Swift  &  Company, 
Chicago  9,  Ill. 


Cropping  Systems  Change  Farm  “Sizes” 


by  Professor  F.  C.  Bauer 

Department  of  Agronomy 
University  of  Illinois,  Urbana 

Farm  boundaries  tend  to 
remain  unchanged  over  long 
periods  of  time.  "Productivity 
boundaries,”  however,  are  con¬ 
stantly  changing.  The  extent 
of  these  changes  may  be  very  large  as  revealed 
by  the  Morrow  plots,  America’s  oldest  soil 
experiment  field,  established  on  the  University 
of  Illinois  campus  75  years  ago. 

Measured  by  net  returns,  one  Morrow  plot 
is  now  only  27  percent  as  productive  as  it  was 
in  the  beginning.  A  second  plot  has  not  changed. 
A  third  plot  is  32  percent  more  productive.  If 
these  plots  had  been  100-acre  farms,  the  phys¬ 
ical  boundaries  would  remain  unchanged.  The 
"productive  sizes”  of  them,  however,  would  be 
different.  In  terms  of  the  original  productivity 
they  would  now  be  equivalent  to  27,  100,  and 
132  acre  farms  respectively.  These  highly  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  are  due  largely  to  the  effects 
of  cropping  systems  on  soil  structure  and  nutri¬ 
ent  supplies. 

Such  data  emphasize  the  need  for  care  in 
planning  systems  of  farming.  The  Morrow  plots 
point  the  way  to  such  systems.  Some  of  the 
more  important  principles  revealed  are: 
1)  avoid  the  excessive  use  of  row  crops;  2)  use 
balanced  crop  rotations;  3)  center  cropping 
systems  around  deep-rooted  legumes;  stand- 
over  legumes  are  more  efficient  than  green 
manure  legumes;  4)  keep  enough  of  the  farm 
in  deep-rooted  legumes  and  handle  them  in 
such  ways  as  to  insure  a  sustained  productivity 
and  conservation;  5)  apply  mineral  nutrients 
needed  to  insure  successful  stands  of  the  legume 
crops. 

Editor’s  Note:  While  it  is  recognized  that  the  above  article 
deals  with  the  fertility  of  cultivated  land,  still  the  principles 
which  Dr.  Bauer  presents  seem  to  us  to  apply  equally  to 
range  lands  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  For  that  reason 
we  are  happy  to  present  it  here  as  a  matter  of  interest  to  all 
livestock  producers. 
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You’ll  SAVE  PLENTY 

of  Time  and  Expense! 


improved  all-purpose 

FARM  GREASE 


One  Grease  For  All ... . 

•  Pressure  gun  or  grease  cup  jobs 

•  Better  cold  weather  pumpability 

•  Improved  resistance  to  effects  of  heat  and  water 

•  Satisfactory  rust  prevention 


Gulf’s  Research  Laboratory 

spent  two  years  in  perfecting  this 
new  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 
...  to  make  it  your  biggest  help 
toward  more  efficient  machinery 
performance. 

Save  the  bother  and  cost  of 
/several  grease  guns,  several 
packages.  Ask  your  Gulf  dis¬ 
tributor  for  the  NEW  Gulf  All- 
Purpose  Farm  Grease,  available 
in  5-lb.  and  35-lb.  cans. 

Or  write  Gulf  Oil  Corp. ,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pei.,  for  name  of  your 


nearest  GULF  distributor. 

Did  you  send  for  your  copy  of 
the  new  Gulf  Farm  Tractor 
Guide?  Send  the  coupon,  or  ask 
your  Gulf  distributor  for  a  copy 
when  you  phone  for  the  new  All- 
Purpose  Grease. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me,  free.  Gulf’s  NEW  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Name. 


Street  Address. 
Town - 


State. 


Make  of  Tractor 


Model  No. 


January  6,  1951 

The  Million  Acre  Farm 


Prince  Edward  Island,  the  smallest 
of  the  Canadian  provinces,  lies  in  the 
southern  part  of  a  great  semi-circular 
bay  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
is  separated  from  New  Brunswick 
and  Nova  Scotia  by  Northumberland 
Strait.  The  island  is  often  called  “The 
Million  Acre  Farm”  because  of  the 
large  proportion  of  land  under  culti¬ 
vation. 

The  island,  about  140  miles  long 
from  east  to  west  and  from  four  to  34 
miles  wide,  has  an  area  of  2,184 
square  miles,  about  200  square  miles 
larger  than  the  State  of  Delaware.  It 
is  crescent  shaped  with  many  deep 
inlets  and  no  part  far  from  tide 
water.  Sheltered  as  it  is  from  the 
ocean  by  Cape  Breton  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  it  has  very  few  foggy 
days  and  because  of  the  influence  of 
the  salt  water,  it  is  free  from  ex¬ 
treme  heat  and  cold  'and  has  a  milder 
climate  than  the  adjacent  mainland. 
Most  of  the  island  is  gently  rolling 
lowland  with  a  few  hills,  the  high¬ 
est  being  Tea  Hill,  500  feet,  just  south 
of  Charlottetown,  the  capital.  The 
soil,  a  fine  deep  red  sandy  loam, 
formed  from  the  disintegration  of 
soft  sandstone,  has  been  enriched  by 
the  application  of  mussel  mud 
dredged  from  the  inlets  and  tidal 
streams,  oyster  and  clam  shells,  and 
commercial  fertilizers.  Consequently 
the  crops  produced  are  excellent..  As 
one  looks  from  a  hill  at  the  farm 
land  stretching  below,  the  freshly 
plowed  sections  of  red  and  the  neat 
fields  of  vegetables  and  grain  oecome 
a  giant  quilt  spread  out  in  the  sun. 

This  province  is  the  most  densely 
settled  of  the  Dominion  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  9.5,000,  of  which  over  78  per 
cent  are  engaged  in  farming.  There 
are  over  13,000  farms  under  culti¬ 
vation  and  of  these  94  per  cent  are 
occupied  by  owners  and  only  two  per 
cent  rented.  The  remainder  are 
worked  jointly  by  owner  and  part 
tenant.  This  explains  why  the  land 
has  been  built  up  by  good  field  prac¬ 
tice,  is  so  well  cultivated  and  well 
drained.  As  I  drove  about,  I  did  not 
see  one  piece  of  farm  machinery 
standing  outside.  The  Islander  is  as 
careful  of  his  implements  as  he  is  of 
his  livestock.  I  was  also  impressed 
with  the  well  painted  barns  and 
houses.  Most  of  the  homes  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  neat  picket  fence  and 
every  yard  had  at  least  one  flower 
bed. 

Ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  are  native  born,  three  per  cent 
born  in  other  parts  of  Canada,  and 
less  than  half  of  one  per  cent  foreign¬ 
ers.  The  ancestors  of  the  majority 
came  from.  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  and  about  15  per  cent  are 
descendants  of  Acadians,  the  early 
French  settlers.  Of  the  original  in¬ 
habitants,  only  292  Mickmac  Indians 
of  the  Algonquin  tribe  living  on  two 
reservations  remain. 

The  principal  field  crops  are  hay, 
oats,  potatoes  and  turnips.  Some 
wheat  is  grown  for  home  use.  Oats 
are  of  a  superior  quality  and  much  is 
shipped  to  Newfoundland  and  some 
to  the  mainland  provinces.  Potatoes 
form  the  principal  cash  crop.  (A 
potato  board  recently  appointed  has 
eliminated  many  of  the  weak  prac¬ 


tices.)  Much  has  been  done  in  grow¬ 
ing  seed  potatoes  under  rigid  field 
inspection  so  that  today  certified  seed 
potatoes  ■  that  reproduce  with  the 
least  possible  loss  from  ring  rot  and 
bruises  are  sold  at  good  prices  in 
28  States.  The  Dominion  Price  Sup¬ 
port  Board  establishes  a  price  for 
table  stock  potatoes  in  storage  after 
February  15th  to  provide  security  to 
the  farmer  with  a  surplus  crop.  Last 
year  the  potato  yield  was  over  6,500,- 
000  cwt.  Turnips  are  grown  for 
winter  feed  and  are  much  in  demand 
in  the  United  States  because  of  their 
good  flavor.  The  soil  is  well  suited  to 
the  growing  of  turnips.  They  can  be 
planted  by  the  middle  of  May  and 
until  the  first  of  July  and  mature 
more  rapidly  than  other  similar  root  ■ 
crops.  As  mixed  farming  is  the 
general  practice,  the  turnip  is  largely 
used  in  rotation  planting. 

Production  of  fruits  on  the  island 
has  not  been  fully  developed.  Ex¬ 
cellent  apples  are  grown,  such  as  Red 
Astrachan,  Melba,  McIntosh,  King, 
Duchess  and  Wealthy,  but  most  of 
these  are  sold  locally.  More  attention 
has  been  given  to  small  fruits,  such 
as  strawberries,  raspberries  and  blue¬ 
berries.  Because  these  come  into  the 
market  much  later  than  those  farther 
south  a  ready  export  market  exists. 
High-bush  blueberries  yield  larger 
fruit  than  the  low-bush  variety  and 
are  exported  in  large  quantities  to 
the  United  States.  A  canning  factory 
at  Mount  Stewart  sends  large  ship¬ 
ments  to  Boston  each  year. 

The  climate  of  the  island  with  the 
moisture  necessary  to  produce  good 
grass  land  and  grain  makes  con¬ 
ditions  ideal  for  raising  livestock. 
The  majority  of  the  farmers  have 
dairy  breeds,  Holstein,  Ayrshire. 
Jersey  and  Guernsey.  Some  farmers 
still  raise  enough  beef  cattle  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  local  markets.  Dairy  cattle 
have  a  ready  sale,  buyers  coming 
from  all  parts  of  Canada  and  from 
many  of  the  States.  Mr.  W.  R.  Shaw, 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  told 
me  that  there  is  probably  no  country 
that  can  boast  of  healthier  cattle  than 
those  found  on  the  island.  He  said 
further,  “all  herds  are  given  six  tests 
for  tuberculosis  and  very  rarely  is  an 
infected  cow  found.  Because  of  our 
distance  from  outside  markets,  we 
have  to  watch  our  quality  very  care¬ 
fully  as  we  have  to  'compete  with 
others  at  a  premium.  All  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  for  export  are  carefully  graded. 
We  are  proud  of  the  record  we  have 
made.”  Since  the  province  is  able  to 
market  all  surplus  live  cattle,  breed¬ 
ing  stock,  and  dairy  products,  it  well 
deserves  the  name  often  given  to  it, 
“the  Denmark  of  Canada.”  Dairy 
products  form  a  large  pei'centage 
of  the  island’s  exports. 

All  cheese  factories  and  creameries 
are  operated  cooperatively.  The  de¬ 
velopment  of  cooperatives  is  well 
under  way  and  are  already  aiding  the 
farmer  in  marketing  his  produce.  At 
present  there  are  33  cooperatives  and 
55  credit  unions  in  the  province. 

Only  one  type  of  hog  is  raised,  the 
improved  Yorkshire.  By  consistent 
breeding  a  superior  strain  has  been 
developed  and  breeding  Yorkshires 
are  shipped  to  every  province  and  to 


Typical  Farming  Scene  in  the  Central  Part  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
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many  of  the  northern  States.  Re¬ 
cently  62  were  exported  to  Iowa  and 
at  a  sale  in  that  State  some  of  the 
hogs  brought  as  high  ais  $400. 

The  number  of  sheep,  40,000,  is 
surprisingly  small.  This  is  because  of 
the  small  amount  of  waste  or  rough 
land  on  the  island.  Most  of  the  acre¬ 
age  is  more  valuable  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Some  farmers  raise  Oxford 
Downs  and  Shropshires  which  are 
sold  in  Boston  and  Montreal. 

As  diversified  farming  is  the  prac¬ 
tice,  few  farmers  have  taken  up  poul¬ 
try  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  princi¬ 
pal  breeds  raised  are  Plymouth 
Rocks,  Wyandottes,  Rhode  Island 
Reds  and  single  comb  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  Most  of  the  live  poultry  is 
marketed  in  Boston,  while  the 
dressed,  including  turkeys,  are  sent  to 
Montreal,  Nova  Scotia  and  New¬ 
foundland. 

The  Dominion  Experimental  Sta¬ 
tion,  Falconwood  Farm,  is  centrally 
located  two  miles  west  of  Charlotte¬ 
town.  Here  experiments  are  con¬ 
ducted  on  over  300  acres  in  develop¬ 
ing  new  techniques  to  improve  the 
methods  of  cultivation  and  the 
quality  of  crops.  Here  farmers  can 
consult  experts  on  forage  and  cereal 
crops,  livestock  and  poultry,  control 
of  pests  and  weeds,  and  soil  and 
fertilizers.  The  staff  is  also  in  charge 
of  the  inspection  of  seed  potatoes. 
Results  of  the  research  work  are 
available  to  the  farmers  through 
demonstration  plots  and  lectures  in 
12  districts  where  stations  are  lo¬ 
cated. 

Each  year  a  central  fair  is  held  at 
Charlottetown  where  farm,  garden, 
and  dairy  products  are  exhibited. 
Local  exhibits  are  also  held  in 
several  towns  and  each  group  re¬ 
ceives  an  annual  grant  from  the 
government.  In  various  school  dis¬ 
tricts  the  pupils  exhibit  grain,  live¬ 
stock,  vegetables,  and  flowers  that 
they  have  raised.  Training  courses  for 
rural  children  are  conducted  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  in¬ 
struction  is  given  in  homemaking, 
mechanics,  farm  carpentry,  black- 
smithing,  and  poultry  and  egg  grad¬ 
ing.  The  Junior  Farmers’  Federation, 


Livestock  Breed  Associations 

DAIRY  CATTLE 

Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.;  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  secretary. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Peter¬ 
borough,  N.  H.;  Karl  B.  Musser,  secretary. 

Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.,  Brandon,  Vt.; 
C.  T.  Conklin,  secretary. 

American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  107  N.  6th 
St.,  Columbus,  15,  Ohio;  Floyd  Johnston, 
secretary. 

Brown  Swiss  Cattle  Breeders’  Assn,  of 
America,  800  Pleasant  St.,  Beloit,  Wis.;  Fred 
S.  Idtse,  secretary. 

American  Red  Danish  Cattle  Assn.,  Mar- 
lette,  Mich.;  Harry  Prowse,  president. 

American  Kerry  &  Dexter  Club,  Indepen¬ 
dence,  Iowa;  Roy  A.  Cook,  secretary. 

Dutch  Belted  Cattle  Assn,  of  America,  Ana- 
mosa,  Iowa;  Thomas  Stimpson.  secretary. 

BEEF  CATTLE 

American  Hereford  Assn.,  300  W.  11th  St., 
Kansas  City  6,  Mo.;  Jack  Turner,  secretary. 

American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’  Assn., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  IU.;  Frank 
Richards,  secretary. 

American  Shorthorn  Breeders  Assn.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Ill.;  Clinton  K. 
Tomson,  secretary. 

American  Polled  Hereford  Assn.,  1110  Grand 
Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  D.  W.  Chittenden, 
secretary. 

Polled  Shorthorn  Society,  Union  Stock 
Yards,  Chicago  9,  Ill.;  C.  D.  Swaffer,  secre¬ 
tary. 

American  Brahman  Breeders’  Assn.,  2711 
S.  Main  St.,  Houston  2,  Texas;  Harry  P. 
Gayden,  secretary. 

American  Galloway  Breeders’  Assn.,  Henry, 
111.;  Rank  C.  Forbes,  secretary. 

American  Scotch  Highland  Breeders’  Assn., 
Henry,  Ill.;  Rank  C.  Forbes,  secretary. 

Pan  American  Zebu  Assn.,  Cotulla,  Texas; 
Roy  G.  Martin,  secretary. 

DUAL-PURPOSE  CATTLE 

American  Devon  CatUe  Club,  Meredith, 
N.  H.;  W.  J.  Neal,  secretary. 

American  Milking  Shorthorn  Society, 
Springfield,  Mo.;  W.  J.  Hardy,  secretary. 

Red  Poll  Cattle  Club  of  America,  3275  Hol- 
drege  St..  Lincoln  3,  Neb.;  F.  A.  Sloan, 
secretary. 

SWINE 

American  Berkshire  Assn.,  410  S.  5th  St., 
Springfield,  Ill.;  H.  J.  Brant,  secretary. 

Chester  White  Swine  Record  Assn.,  Ro¬ 
chester,  Ind.;  Levi.  P.  Moore,  secretary. 

Breeders’  Chester  White  Record  Assn.,  330 
Royal  Union  Bldg.,  Des  Moines  9,  Iowa; 
Lester  W.  Drennan,  secretary. 

United  Duroc  Record  Assn.,  Duroc  Bldg., 
Peoria  3,  Ill.;  B.  R.  Evans,  secretary. 

Hampshire  Swine  Registry,  915  Commercial 
National  Bank  Bldg.,  Peoria  2,  Ill.;  R.  L. 
Pemberton,  secretary. 

National  Hereford  Hog  Record  Assn., 

Chariton,  Iowa;  Harris  Sellers,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Inbred  Livestock  Registry  Assn.,  University 
Farm,  St.  Paul  1,  Minn.;  L.  M.  Winters, 
secretary. 

QIC  Swine  Breeders’  Assn.,  Goshen,  Ind.; 
Harry  C.  Miller,  secretary. 

Pnland  China  Record  Assn.,  Galesburg, 
lib;  C.  G.  McCahan,  secretary. 

Kentucky  Red  Berkshire  Swine  Record 

Assn.,  303  Stanford  St.,  Lancaster,  Ky., 

Hogan  Teater,  secretary. 

,.Ji,aHonal  Spotted  Poland  China  Record, 
Jlo3  Kenwood  Ave.,  Indianapolis  8,  Ind.; 
rred  L.  Obenchain,  secretary. 

Tamworth  Swine  Assn.,  Hagerstown,  Ind.; 
K.  H.  Waltz,  secretary. 


now  consisting  of  11  groups,  has  as 
its  aim  the  improvement  of  the  social, 
educational,  and  economic  conditions 
of  those  living  in  rural  sections.  At 
the  various  fairs  held  throughout 
the  island,  boys  and  girls  exhibit 
what  they  have  raised.  This  compe¬ 
tition  is  similar  to  that  in  our  4-H 
Clubs. 

The  Farm  Radio  Forum  gives  a  15 
minute  broadcast  each  week  in  which 
it  supplies  information  regarding 
current  market  prices  and  timely 
hints,  and  concludes  with  an  an¬ 
swer  period  on  production  and  cur¬ 
rent  problems.  There  are  nearly  300 
Women’s  Institutes  affiliated  with  the 
Dominion  organization.  These  groups 
are  doing  constructive  work  in 
citizenship,  health  conditions,  handi¬ 
crafts,  cooperating  with  boys’  and 
girls’  clubs,  life  in  the  farm  home, 
and  joining  in  local  farm  broad¬ 
casts. 

Why  not  visit  these  13,000  farmers  * 
and  see  what  they  are  doing?  Prince 
Edward  Island  can  be  reached  by  air, 
bus,  train,  or  automobile.  Cape 
Tormenti  ne  is  the  ferry  terminus  in 
New  Brunswick.  From  that  point  to 
Borden  is  but  a  45  minute  trip. 

The  island  is  not  far  from  our  large 
eastern  centers,  being  only  705  miles 
from  Boston  and  925  miles  from 
New  York. 

Maine  Earl  M.  Benson 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.00 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 


Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders. 

Kenneth  Duncan ...... 

. 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing 

House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman.,.. 

. 2.75 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright . . . 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


American  Yorkshire  Club,  Wallace  Bldg., 
Lafayette.  Ind.;  E.  Robert  Shannon,  secre¬ 
tary. 

SHEEP 

American  Cheviot  Sheep  Society,  Rte.  1, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y.;  Mrs.  Katherine  Turrell, 
secretary. 

Columbia  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn,  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  State  College  Station,  Fargo,  N.  D.; 

M.  L.  Buchanan,  secretary. 

American  Corriedale  Assn.,  100  N.  Garth  St., 
Columbia,  Mo.;  Rollo  E.  Singleton,  secretary. 

American  Cotswold  Record  Assn.,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Ill.;  F.  W.  Harding, 
secretary. 

American  &  Delaine-Merino  Record  Assn., 
Marysville,  Ohio;  Walter  M.  Staley,  secretary. 

Black-Top  Delaine-Merino  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Dexter,  Mich.;  Roert  Mast,  secretary. 

Texas  Delaine-Merino  Record  Assn.,  Brady, 
Texas;  George  H.  Johanson,  secretary. 

Continental  Dorset  Club,  Hickory,  Pa; 
J.  R.  Henderson,  secretary. 

American  Hampshire  Sheep  Assn.,  72 
Woodland  Ave.,  Detroit  2,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Helen 
Tyler  Belcte,  secretary. 

National  Karakul  Fur  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  Metamora,  Mich.;  F.  Perry,  secretary. 

United  Karakul  Registry,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho;  Mrs.  Olive  May  Cook,  secretary. 

National  Lincoln  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn., 
College  Manor,  East  Lansing,  Mich.;  Harry 
Crandell,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Montadale  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  61  An¬ 
gelica  St.,  St.  Louis  7,  Mo.;  E.  H.  Mattingly, 
secretary. 

American  Oxford  Down  Record  Assn., 
Clayton,  Ind.;  J.  M.  McHalfie,  secretary. 

American  Rambouillet  Sheep  Breeders’ 
Assn.,  San  Angelo,  Texas;  Geneva  Cald¬ 
well,  secretary. 

Romeldale  Sheep  Breeders’  Assn.,  Winters, 
Calif.;  A.  T.  Spencer,  secretary. 

American  Romney  Breeders’  Assn.,  200 
Dairy  Bldg.,  Corvallis,  Ore.;  H.  A.  Lindgren, 
secretary. 

American  Shropshire  Registry  Assn.,  La¬ 
fayette.  Ind.;  Charles  F.  Osborn,  secretary. 

American  Southdown  Breeders’  Assn., 
State  College,  Pa.;  W.  L.  Henning,  secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Sheep  Society,  Moscow, 
Idaho;  C.  W.  Hickman,  secretary. 

National  Suffolk  Sheep  Assn.,  Middleville, 
Mich.;  C.  A.  Williams,  secretary. 

National  Tunis  Sheep  Registry,  Rte.  5, 
Fulton.  N.  Y.;  Ralph  E.  Owen,  secretary. 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Percheron  Horse  Assn,  of  America,  Union 
Stock  Yards,  Chicago  9,  Ill.;  Anne  Brown, 

secretary. 

Belgian  Draft  Horse  Corp.  of  America, 
Wabash,  Ind.;  Miss  Blanche  Schmalzried. 
secretary. 

Clydesdale  Breeders’  Assn,  of  the  U.  S., 
Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Margaret 
Coridan,  secretary. 

American  Shire  Horse  Assn.,  319  E.  4th  St., 
Des  Moines,  Iowa:  E.  F.  Fox,  secretary. 

American  Suffolk  Horse  Assn.,  Clinton, 

N.  J.;  L.  B.  Wescott,  secretary. 

PONIES 

American  Shetland  Pony  Club,  518  E.  Du- 
bail  St.,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  Wayne  C.  Kirk, 
secretary. 

Welsh  Pony  Society  of  America.  409  W. 
Engineering  Bldg.,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Frank  H.  Smith,  secretary. 

GOATS 

American  Angora  Breeders’  Assn.,  Rock- 
springs,  Texas;  Mrs.  Thomas  L.  Taylor, 
secretary. 

American  Goat  Society,  Mena,  Ark.;  R.  D. 
Weis/  secretary. 

American  Milk  Goat  Record  Assn.,  Sher 
born.  Mass.;  Mary  L.  Farley,  secretary. 


WHO  MILKS  MOST  OF 
AMERICAS  BEST  COWS? 
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At  the  four  great  farm  shows 
listed  above  representatives  of 
the  famous  dairy  herds  of  all 
breeds  being  shown  were  asked 
what  make  of  milker  they  used 
on  the  home  farm. 


The  conclusions  are  evident: 
De  Laval  milks  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  by  far.  It  is  the  "Milker 
of  Champions"  selected  to  milk 
most  of  America’s  best  cows  for 
only  one  reason — Better  Milking. 


Your  herd  will  do  better  with  De  Laval  Better  Milking ,  too. 
See  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today . 

De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  •  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 
De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  •  De  Laval  Combine  Milking  Systems 


WAY  i  It  »§§iiti 

Provides  12  Fall  Gallons  of  185° 1 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  lava!  Speedway  Water  Heater  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  fuff  gallons  of  185° 
wafer. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  di- 
»  lute  a  portion  of  this  wafer  with  cold  wafer 
and  obtain  as  much  as  TO  gallons  of  140° 
water  and  still  have  7  gallons  of  185°  water 
for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

Many  other  features  - ,  .exclusive  with  the 
De  Lava!  Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 

guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


THE  DE  LAVAl  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  lit. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


Town 


R.F.D 


The  De  lava)  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  R-22 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  om 

□  Magnetic  Speed  wey  Milker  □  Stirling  Spendwiy  Milker 

□  Stirling  Speedette  Milker  □  Combine  Milking  Syitemi 


Name 


State. 


of  140° 
water 
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Best  and  Cheapest  Way 
to  Handle  ML  fDKA&E/ 


PAPEC  Modal  151  D  FORAGE  HARVESTER 


•  Has  both  hay  and  row- 
crop  attachments  ....  Full 
52”  width  hay  pick-up 
Adjustable  Axles  ....  Pat¬ 
ented  Silage  Shelf. .  ..Trac¬ 
tor-seat  controls ....  Avail¬ 
able  with  engine  or  power 
take-off  assembly. 

See  your  Papec  dealer  or 
write  for  NEW  Booklet 
describing  Papec  Forage 
Harvesters  and  Crop  Blow¬ 
ers.  Papec  Machine  Co.,  1 0 1 
North  Main  St.,  Shortsville, 


N.  Y. 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS  •  HAY  CHOPPER-SILO  FILLERS  •  CROP  BLOWERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS  *  HAMMER  MILLS  *  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS  *  FEED  MIXERS 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 

BALE  TIES  AND  COIL  WIRE  FOR  SALE 
OSBORN  HAY  &  MILLING  COMPANY, 
OSHKOSH,  WISCONSIN 

-  NEW  AND  USED  CHAIN  SAWS  - 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

GATES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH 

Made  of  tempered  aircraft  aluminum.  Strong,  light, 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  descriptive  folder 
and  price  list.  Wayside  Industries,  Mentor,  Ohio. 

Oil  painting  and  Ceramics.  Reasonably  priced.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  D.  Gingerella,  Weckapaug,  R.  1. 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want*. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  i. 

DON’T  MISS  THIS  OFFER 

This  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains 
more  interesting  and  helpful  information  than  you  will  find 
in  many  books  that  cost  several  dollars.  We  have  many 
other  interesting  features  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
coming  issues. 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office .  State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


U.  S.  agriculture  will  enjoy  great 
prosperity  in  1951,  according  to 
economists  employed  by  the  Depart- 
men  of  Agriculture,  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies  and  also  by  private 
industry. 

This  unusually  unanimous  opinion 
is  caused  purely  and  simply  by  the 
prospects  for  huge  government  arma¬ 
ment  expenditures.  The  U.  S.  rearm¬ 
ing  is  expected  to  provide  jobs  for 
everybody  able  to  work  at  excep¬ 
tionally  high  wage  levels.  At  the 
same  time,  rearmament  will  demand 
so  many  vital  materials  that  manu¬ 
facturing  for  civilian  consumption 
may  be  cut  sharply.  In  other  words, 
during  1951  the  same  situation  which 
prevailed  after  World  War  II  is  looked 
for.  Most  pepple  will  have  a  good 
deal  of  money  to  spend,  and  there  will 
be  limited  supplies  of  civilian  goods 
on  which  to  spend  it.  Thus  money 
will  be  free  to  go  into  the  food  market¬ 
places. 

In  this  situation,  Congress  gave  the 
administration  power  to  control 
prices  in  such 'a  way  that  the  things 
farmers  must  buy  will  have  effective 
lids.  But  Congress  also  made  certain 
that  most  farm  products  could  rise 
considerably  in  price  before  similar 
price  ceilings  could  be  applied  to 
them. 

A  special  amendment  to  the  price 
control  law  provides  that  farm  prices 
cannot  be  frozen  at  any  level  lower 
than  100  per  cent  of  parity,  or  lower 
than  the  average  price  during  the 
month  before  the  Korean  War  if  any 
farm  product  happened  to  be  over 
100  per  cent  of  parity  at  that  time. 
All  of  which  means  that  average  farm 
prices  will  be  considerably  above 
100  per  cent  of  parity.  With  such  high 
prices  and  good  demand  taking  up 
virtually  full  farm  production,  1951 
farm  income  is  certain  to  soar. 

A  mild  sort  of  boom  in  farm  land 
prices,  already  in  motion  during  the 
last  half  of  1950,  will  almost  surely 
continue  throughout  1951.  Average 
U.  S.  acreage  prices  will  probably 
jump  somewhere  between  five  and 
10  per  cent  during  the  year.  Prices  in 
the  Northeast  will  likely  rise,  but 
not  as  much  as  the  national  average. 

There  is  much  likelihood  of  the  ra¬ 
tioning  of  some  scarce  non-farm  com¬ 
modities,  but  little  likelihood  in  1951 
of  rationing  on  any  important  farm 
commodities  with  the  probable  ex¬ 
ception  of  wool;  perhaps  cotton,  if 
prospects  for  the  year’s  crop  do 
not  seem  very  good. 

As  to  price  controls,  the  admin¬ 
istration  at  the  end  of  1950  would 
very  much  have  liked  to  be  able  to 
control  meat  prices.  However,  be¬ 
cause  the  Democrats  remembered 
their  1946  election  defeats  which  they 
blamed  largely  on  national  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  controls,  the  admin¬ 
istration  was  careful  to  make  no- 
moves  which  might  indicate  a  desire 
to  apply  rationing  or  price  controls. 
So  they  were  caught  entirely  without 
machinery  to  police  observance  of 
mandatory  price  controls. 

Voluntary  observance  of  price  lines 
has  already  been  asked  for  all  com¬ 
modities,  but  nobody  expects  these 
to  work.  Meat  price  controls  will  go 
on  just  as  soon  as  the  administration 
thinks  it  can  administer  them.  Most 
other  farm  commodities  have  con¬ 
siderable  ground  to  gain  before  they 
cross  that  100  per  cent  of  parity 
minimum. 

***** 


satisfactory  price  levels  certain  to 
obtain  during  the  year,  there  will  be 
little  disposition  to  change  the  basic 
farm  act. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
this  year  moves  even  farther  away 
from  the  idea  of  high  price  supports. 
Sen.  Elmer  Thomas  (D.,  Okla.) ,  chair¬ 
man  during  the  81st  Congress,  was 
defeated  for  re-election  to  the  82nd. 
The  chairman  will  be  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Ellender,  Sr.  (D.,  La.),  who  believes 
in  flexible  price  supports  and  who 
backed  both  the  Aiken  Act  and  the 
Anderson  Act  which  is  now  law. 
Ellender  is  of  the  school  which  doubts 
the  wisdom  of  price  supports  for 
perishables. 

The  House  Committee  remains  al¬ 
most  entirely  manned  by  advocates 
of  high,  rigid  price  supports.  The 
House,  as  a  whole,  would  also  be  in 
favor  of  more  and  bigger  price 
guarantees,  though  rigidly  opposed 
to  the  Brannan  Plan.  Anything  the 
House  committee  does  along  the  lines 
of  raising  support  levels  or  including 
new  farm  commodities  in  the  price 
support  program,  however,  will  be 
stopped  right  in  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee. 

$  $  $  $  $ 

The  price  support  program  shrank 
tremendously  in  1950.  Eggs,  poultry, 
potatoes  and  hogs  went  off  the  lists. 
There  will  be  some  efforts  made  to 
cut  out  milk  and  its  products,  which 
Congress  directed  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  support  whether  he 
wants  to  or  not.  It  is  doubtful  to  the 
point  almost  of  impossibility  whether 
anybody  can  get  a  bill  through  Con¬ 
gress  on  this  subject.  A  safe  guess  is 
that  dairy  supports  will  stay  in  ef¬ 
fect. 

Instead  of  the  huge  surpluses  of 
recent  years,  there  may  be  actual 
shortages  of  eggs  and  milk  products 
before  the  end  of  1951.  Poultry  and 
meat  supplies  may  also  be  strained. 
The  outlook  for  fruit  and  vegetable 
farmers  promises  strengthened  de¬ 
mand  and  better  prices. 

Much,  of  course,  depends  on  the 
international  situation.  If  we  move 
closer  to  war  during  the  coming  12 
months,  or  even  if  conditions  remain 
the  same,  rationing  will  be  coming 
close  for  many  farm  commodities. 
At  the  end  of  1950,  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  already  laying  plans  for 
rationing  some  lines  of  non-farm 
goods  and  would  be  ready  for  farm 
commodities  if  shortages  appeared. 
It  is  believed  by  most  authorities, 
though,  that  we  will  meet  defeat  in 
Korea  during  the  early  part  of  1951 
and  that  there  will  be  no  important 
hostilities  at  least  for  a  period  of 
years  thereafter.  Although  huge 
funds  have  already  been  voted  for 
rearmament  during  1951,  the  feeling 
is  that  Congress  will  be  unwilling  to 
vote  so  much  in  the  years  following 
if  there  is  no  actual  fighting.  As 
stated  previously,  it  appears  that 
most  farm  commodities  will  avoid 
rationing  through  most  of  1951.  If 
the  above  view  of  the  international 
situation  proves  to  be  correct,  ration¬ 
ing  of  farm  products  may  not  come 
at  all. 

Although  conditions  are  most  un¬ 
settled  and  almost  impossible  to  pre¬ 
dict,  this  summarizes  the  outlook  for 
agriculture  in  1951  as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  read.  Harry  Lando 


Books  for  the  Handyman 


The  Brannan  Plan  has  suffered  a 
series  of  defeats  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  recover  in  1951,  if  ever.  But  the 
administration  may  move  to  apply 
the  production  payment  idea  to  milk 
and  eggs,  and  perhaps  other  perish¬ 
able  commodities  like  meat.  Prices 
cannot  be  controlled  at  levels  under 
100  per  cent  of  parity,  and  at  that 
minimum  the  retail  prices  may  be 
extremely  high.  In  this  situation,  the 
administration  is  prepared  to  argue 
that  we  should  again  subsidize  lower 
retail  prices  as  we  did  during  World 
War  II.  It  is  impossible  at  this  stage 
to  gather  any  informed  guesses  as  to 
what  Congress  might  do  with  such 
a  request. 

General  Congressional  farm  action, 
however,  can  probably  be  summarized 
as  next  to  nothing  of  importance  in 
the  year  now  beginning.  With  the 


Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.50 


Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  smear- 
kase  (cottage  cheese).  That  was  a 
mouthful!  H.  s.  L. 

Monmouth  County,  N.  J. 


Reminiscings  of  a  Pennsylvania  Farmer 

Both  the  telephone  and  electric  We  took  a  day  to  gather  all  the 
light  were  quite  young  when  I  came  apples  that  would  make  good  cider, 
on  the  scene  in  the  beautiful  Juniata  washed  the  muddy  ones,  and  cut  out 
Valley  in  Central  Pennsylvania.  I  was  all  rotten  spots.  Next  thing  was  to 
reared  almost  exactly  on  the  divid-  take  them  to  the  cider  mill,  usually 
ing  line  between  the  Dutch  and  the  bringing  back  with  us  several  50 
English  —  everybody  westward  was  gallon  barrels  full.  Some  for  the 
English,  and  the  people  to  the  east-  apple  butter,  the  remainder  for 
ward  were  all  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  drinking  and  vinegar.  That  was  cider; 
When  I  started  to  school  at  the  age  n0  kenzoate  of  soda  in  that.  In  the 
of  six,  English  was  a  foreign  evenjng  we  j-^d  a  snitsing  party, 
language  to  me.  Even  today  one  will  _  ,  6  ...  ..  „ 

meet  folks  in  several  Pennsylvania  Go°d  neighborliness,  good  humo  , 
counties  who  ask:  “Can  you  talk  good  apples  and  good  cider  made  a 
Dutch?”  They  understand  it  and  talk  pleasant  combination.  Next  day  the 
it  better  than  English,  There  are  boiling  was  done.  The  cider  was 
people  who  may  be  disposed  to  poke  boiled  down  to  a  certain  point  when 
fun  at  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch,  but  scum  n0  longer  formed,  then  several 
the  management  of  then*  farms  and  bushels  of  prepared  apples  were 
the  buildings  on  them  deserve  a  ot  dumped  in  and  the  boiling  continued 

°  „fe  !,’  .  ,  .  .  until  all  was  of  a  jelly-like  consis- 

We  oldsters  are  blamed  sometimes  Usually  some  pulverized 

for  living  m  the  past.  Be  that  as  it  .  T 

may,  there  were  many  desirable  things  cmnam°n  was  added  for  taste  I 
back  there  that  quiet,  peaceably  heard  one  farmer  say  that  he  couldn  t 
minded  folks  cannot  help  missing,  eat  unless  he  had  his  apple  butter. 
There  was  a  peace  and  quiet  prior  Maybe  some  of  you  may  remember 
to,  say,  1905  that  this  age  of  “whoosh”  how  we  used  to  spread  those  heroic 
can’t  match.  We  had  time  to  live  shces  of  homemade  bread  with  apple 

then.  I  was  brought  up  on  a  well  butter,  then  on  top  of  that  about 
managed  farm  of  some  50  tillable 
acres,  and  about  200  acres  of  wood¬ 
land.  In  those  days  when  the  sun 
set,  the  work,  including  the  chores  at 
the  barn,  was  done,  and  the  folks 
could  sit  down  and  enjoy  the  quiet 
and  cool  of  the  evening.  During  hay¬ 
making  and  harvest,  usually  a 
freezer  full  of  ice  cream  was  ready 
to  give  a  pleasant  cooler  thought 
after  the  heat  of  the  day.  That  farm 
is  still  operated  by  a  younger  gener¬ 
ation  of  the  same  family,  having  been 
under  the  Smith  name  since  1830. 

It  is  paradoxical,  yet  strangely  true, 
that  under  mechanization  farmers 
seem  to  have  less  time  than  they  had 
in  the  olden  days.  A  cousin  said  to 
me  sometime  ago:  “We  have  more 
machinery  than  ever  before,  we  can 
do  our  work  faster  than  ever,  yet  we 
are  more  and  more  behind.  Barn 
chores  drag  way  into  the  night,  many 
evenings  until  10  o’clock.  What  is  the 
matter  anyhow?”  Nowadays  some 
farmers  even  plow  by  headlights  at 
night.  In  the  days  before  farm 
mechanization  farmers  never  plowed 
at  night,  yet  they  got  their  plowing 
done  in  time.  I  don’t  mean  to  argue 
against  mechanization,  but  what 
wonders  me  is  that  a  farmer,  having 
as  tireless  a  horse  as  the  tractor,  one 
would  think,  could  sit  around  quite 
a  bit  of  the  time  and  whittle  toys 
for  the  kids. 

We  made  hay  in  those  days  with¬ 
out  the  aid  of  hay  tedders  and  me¬ 
chanical  loaders,  but  by  the  time  the 
wheat  was  ready  for  the  reaper,  the 
hay  was  made.  We  had  no  binder  or 
combine  in  those  days;  the  grain 
was  cut  with  a  sweep-rake  harvester 
which  gathered  the  grain  on  a  plat¬ 
form;  when  enough  was  there  for  a 
sheaf,  the  operator  pressed  a  foot- 
pedal  and  one  of  the  rakes  tossed  it 
off.  The  binding  was  all  done  by 
hand.  Most  farmers  now  would  not 
know  how  to  make  a  grain  band. 

Once  it  is  learned,  you  can  make  it 
without  thinking.  Some  of  the  old- 
time  sheaves  were  really  sheaves. 

The  modern  thresher  wouldn’t  dare 
put  them  in  crosswise,  for  they  do  so 
many  nowadays,  when  they  rush 
threshing  through  as  fast  as  possible 
as  though  it  were  a  necessary  evil  to 
be  disposed  of  just  as  quickly  as 
possible.  We  used  to  like  to  thresh 
with  the  oldtime  steam  traction  en¬ 
gine.  We  thought  that  was  power  in 
those  days,  but  we  got  there  just  the 
same. 

When  corn  •  cutting  time  came  in 
September,  we  took  time  to  do  it. 

Before  the  sun  went  down,  we  quit, 
allowing  enough  time  to  do  the  bam 
chores  leisurely.  There  was  always 
time.  In  those  days  we  just  farmed. 

We  didn’t  have  so  many  irons  on  the 
fire  outside.  Can  there  be  any  other 
employment  more  pleasant  than  to 
work  under  the  beautiful  dome  of 
blue  in  the  mellow  September  sun¬ 
shine,  in  God’s  pure  air,  and  amidst 
the  music  of  nature?  It  was  inspiring. 

Come  late  October  when  mother 
nature  had  decorated  the  hillsides 
and  woodlands  with  the  delicate 
artistry  of  the  Infinite,  then  corn 
husking  was  the  employment  amidst 
enjoyment.  Even  the  com  was  golden. 

Some  of  it  we  browned  a  little  in  the 
oven,  then  had  it  ground  into  corn- 
meal  at  the  old  mill.  What  mush  and 
corn  pone  it  made! 

Alor>r-  „bout  that  time  too  came 
aPr’  ^uttering.  We  prepared  for  it. 


A  Few  Lessons  From  the 
“Big  Wind” 

After  examining  a  good  many  farm 
buildings  damaged  in  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  week-end  storm,  certain  defi¬ 
nite  conclusions  can  be  drawn,  ac¬ 
cording  to  findings  by  farm  engineers 
at  Rutgers  University.  Temporary  re¬ 
pairs  have  been  made  but,  when  it 
comes  time  to  do  a  more  permanent  job 
of  rebuilding,  their  discoveries  may 
prove  valuable.  For  example,  in 
nearly  every  instance  usable  farm 
buildings  collapsed  only  after  the 
roof  had  failed.  The  roofs  failed, 
generally,  because  rafters  were  in¬ 
securely  fastened  to  the  front  wall 
plate. 

It  is  difficult  to  nail  a  rafter  to  a 
plate  because  wood  splits  if  enough 
nails  of  the  proper  size  are  used. 
The  answer  is  to  use  standard  metal 
straps  against  the  side  of  the  rafter 
and  across  the  face  of  the  plate.  Such 
straps,  that  are  made  the  correct 
shape  for  the  job,  take  both  side  and 
vertical  strain.  Straps  can  be  used  to 
tie  the  plate  to  the  frame  wall  unless 
the  wall  surfacing  material  ties  the 
stud  to  the  plate.  In  the  case  of 
masonry  walls,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
bolt  the  plate  to  the  block,  with  bolts 
extending  into  the  third  block  be¬ 
low  the  plate  and  securely  anchored 
in  concrete. 

Roofs  went  apart  because  wind  got 


under  the  edges  of  roofing  materials. 
Shingles  and  uncemented  lapped  ma¬ 
terials  are  almost  sure  to  catch  a 
strong  wind.  There  is  no  practical 
way  to  prevent  occasional  damage  to 
asphalt  shingles  except  to  cement 
them  down,  a  very  tedious  job.  Strip¬ 
ping  the  edges  of  roll-covered  roofs 
with  metal  or  wood  helps  prevent  the 
wind  from  getting  under  the  roll- 
type  material. 


'CAN  BILLY  COME  OUT  AND  HORSE  AHXJND. 


How  To  Get  More 
Profits  From 
Your  Farm  Animals 

Amazing  New  Book  Shows  How  to  Get 
the  Most  Out  of  Your  Livestock! 


HOW  many  times  have  you  wished  you  knew  some  of  the  things  the  veterinarian 
knows  —  to  recognize  the  symptoms  of  what  is  wrong  with  your  ailing  animals  and 
to  treat  your  own  livestock  in  emergencies.  Wouldn’t  you  save  time,  trouble  .  .  .  and 
money  ...  if  you,  yourself,  could  perform  routine  veterinary  tasks?  Now  you  can! 
Here  is  the  book  you  have  waited  for.  It  is  written  especially  for  you,  the  farmer,  by 
professional  veterinary  experts.  Already  thousands  have  hailed  it  as  the  most  informa¬ 
tive,  helpful  and  practical  book  ever  printed  on  the  animal  phase  of  farm  operation.  24 
State  governments  have  approved  it  as  a -textbook  for  veterans’  on-the-farm  training! 
It  is  a  book  you  should  not  be  without. 

THIS  BOOK  WILL  SAVE  AND  MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU 

The  high  market  value  of  farm  animals  today,  together 
with  the  increased  cost  of  raising  them  to  maturity, 
makes  losses  among  livestock  herds  extremely  expen¬ 
sive.  It  pays  you  to  know  what  diseases  can  strike  your 
herd,  what  you  must  do  for  stricken  animals,  how  healthy 
ones  can  be  protected,  and  how  outbreaks  can  be  pre¬ 
vented.  This  is  only  part  of  the  information  you  get  in 
VETERINARY  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS. 

YOU  CAN  USE  IT  DAILY 

The  VETERINARY  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS  will  help 
YOU  keep  YOUR  farm  animals  healthy  and  profitable. 
It  will  reduce  YOUR  costs  and  labor.  It  will  lessen  the 
hazards  of  costly  diseases  and  losses  among  YOUR  cattle 
and  hogs.  The  VETERINARY  GUIDE  FOR  FARMERS 
will  save  YOU  money  and  make  money  for  YOU  in  many 
different  ways.  All  this  helpful  information  comes  to  you 
in  one  handy  easy-to-use  volume.  You  would 
have  to  digest  many  books,  bulletins  and 
other  source  material  to  get  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  this  one  book  gives  you.  Before  a 
line  of  the  book  was  written,  the  author 
consulted  the  faculties  of  agricultural 
schools  throughout  the  U.  S.;  he  talked 
with  livestock  raisers;  he  got  the  opinions 
of  farm  editors  and  others  —  all  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  book  would  help  YOU  most 
—  what  it  should  contain  and  how  the 
material  should  be  presented.  Now  YOU  get 
it  all  —  the  last  word  in  veterinary  guid¬ 
ance  at  our  risk. 


Artificial  insemination  —  Right  and  wrong  way 
modern  way  to  breed  to  crop  lamb’s  tail, 
cattle.  Method  is  described  Tells  how  to  perform 
clearly  and  pictured  common  operations 
graphically.  on  livestock. 


Money-Making  Information  For  Every¬ 
day  Use  on  Your  Farm! 

Why  waste  your  time  with  long,  tire¬ 
some  reading?  Information  is  carefully 
indexed.  Diseases  appear  under  formal 
names  and  also  under  names  used 
in  different  localities. 


Cow  with  bloat  should  be  tapped. 


Disease  — 
—  Masti- 
Disease 


CATTLE 

rsA  The  Nature  of 
Bang’s  Disease 
P-JVW  tis  —  Johne's 
Blackleg  —  Shipping  Fever  —  Milk 
Fever  —  White  Scours,  or  Infecti¬ 
ous  Diarrhea  —  Calf  Pneumonia  —  An¬ 
thrax  —  Lumpy  Jaw  —  Anaplasmosis  — 
Tuberculosis  —  Bloat  —  Acetonemia,  or 
1  Ketosis  —  Babies,  or  Hydrophbia  — 
Red  Water  Disease  —  Foot  Rot  —  Table 
giving  names  of  animals  and  traits  — 
Bovine  Trichomoniasis — Foot-and-Mouth 
,  Disease — Cattle  Coccidiosis — Cattle  Scab 
or  Mange — Cattle  Grubs,  or  Heel  Flies 
Horn  Fly  —  Cattle  Lice — “Hardward 
Disease" —  Pink  Eye  or  Keratitis  — 
Cattle-Tick  Fever — Mad  Itch,  or  Pseu¬ 
dorabies — Brisket  Disease — Nutritional 

Diseases — The  Use  of  Drugs — Artificial 
Insemination — Plants  that  Poison  Live¬ 
stock — Screwworms  and  Blowflies — Warts 
,  — X  Disease,  or  Hypergeratosis,  Etc. 

?  SHEEP 

-.V'j  Sore  Mouth  —  Internal  Parasites 
~  ‘  of  Sheep — Sheep  Scab — Pregnancy 
Disease  of  Sheep — Lunger  Disease 
of  Sheep,  etc.’ 

SWINE 

22  chapters  Swine  Erysi- 
if  pelas  —  Hog  Cholera  —  ‘‘Baby 
— Jn > — “  Pig”  Disease  —  Dysentery  — 
Mange  —  Typhus,  or  ‘‘Necro"  —  Bru- 
i  cellosi? — Influenza — Large  Roundworms 

—Trichinosis — Pox — Infectious  Arthritis 
t . —  Lice  —  Mastitis  —  Pneumonia  —  Bull 
Nose,  or  Necrotic  Rhinitis-Sore  Mouth, 

,  or  Necrotic  Stomatitis — Gestation  Table 
-Plague,  or  Hemorrhagic  Septicemia — 
Kidney  Worms  —  Nutritional  Diseases 
etc. 

POULTRY 

Pullorum  Disease  —  Paralysis  — 

,  Pox — Psittacosis — Internal  Para¬ 

sites  —  Coccidiosis  —  Mites  —  The 
Fowl  Tick  —  Nutritional  Diseases  —  I 
Miscellaneous  Diseases,  etc. 

WHAT  A  BOOK! 


EASY  TO  READ.  EASY  TO  UNDERSTAND 
EASY  TO  PUT  INTO  EVERDAY  USE 

Written  in  the  famous  Popular  Mechanics 
Easy-to-Understand  style,  the  text  is  ad¬ 
ditionally  simplified  with  many  pictures, 
charts  and  tables.  There  are  150  clear  right- 
to-the-point  pictures  (much  larger  than  those 
shown  here)  of  various  diseased  animals  and 
methods  of  treatment.  Gestation  tables  and 
other  statistical  data  are  included.  Charts 
show  the  course  of  various  disease  germs 
from  the  orign  of  the  bacteria  to  its  lodge¬ 
ment  in  the  animal’s  body. 

Note  some  of  the  illustrations  from  the 
book  shown  on  this  page.  See  the  partial 
list  of  what  the  book  contains  at  left.  Then 
rush  your  order  for  your  copy  today.  Use 
the  handy  coupon  at  the  bottom  of  this  page. 
When  the  book  arrives  give  it  every  test  you 
can  think  of. 

Read  it  —  study  it.  Examine  it  thoroughly 
for  7  days  and  send  it  back  if  you  don’t 
think  it  is  one  of  the  best  investments 
you  ever  made. 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Just  name  and  address. 

Pay  postman  nothing.  Don’t  risk  a  penny 
to  examine  VETERINARY  GUIDE  FOR 
FARMERS.  Study  it  for  a  week  free!  See 
how  easy  it  is  to  care  for  your  animals 
yourself  —  even  if  you’re  a  green  hand  at 
farming.  Then,  if  you  want  to  keep  it,  send 
only  $3.50  (plus  postage).  If  you  don’t  want 
it,  slip  it  back  into  its  box,  return  at  our 
expense,  and  owe  nothing.  THIS  IS  YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN  “HOME 
VETERINARIAN”!  Quantity  limited,  so 
mail  FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 
NOW  to  — 

WINDSOR  PRESS,  Dept.  RN-1, 

200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST., 
CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 


Published  by  the 

WINDSOR  PRESS 

Division  of 


POPULAR 

MECHANICS 

MAOAXINC 


288  pages 
150  illustrations 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON  —  MAIL  NOW 


CUP-FILL  I Kl  AND  MAIL  TODAY 


THE  WINDSOR  PRESS,  Dept.  RN-1 
200  EAST  ONTARIO  ST. 

CHICAGO  11,  ILLINOIS 

Please  send  me  for  one  week’s  FREE  EX¬ 
AMINATION,  your  book  “Veterinary  Guide 
for  Farmers.”  After  7  days  I  will  either  re¬ 
turn  it  and  owe  you  nothing,  or  keep  it  anc 
send  you  $3.50  (plus  shipping  charges). 


NAME. 


ADDRESS 


City  &  Zone  ...  State 

(  )  SAVE  shipping  charges.  Check  here 

if  you  enclose  $3.50  now.  WE  then  pay  ship¬ 
ping  charges.  If  the  guide  doesn’t  show  you 
how  to  make  more  money  from  your  ani¬ 
mals,  return,  it  for  an  airmail  refund. 


0 
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Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


SECOND.  RUB 

THE  OUTSIDE 
WITH  MORTON'S, 
SUGAR-CURE,  i 
THIS  STRIKES  V 
IN,  CURING  f 
TOWARD  THE/ - 
CENTER  OF  f  " 
THE  HAM.  X  “ 


FIRST,  DISSOLVE 
MORTON'S 
TENDER-QUICK 
IN  WATER  AND 
PUMP  ALONG 
THE  BONES. 
THIS  STARTS  THE 
CURE  INSIDE. 


*he  Morton  Way  eliminates  guess  work.  It  assures  you  uni- 
formly  cured  meat  from  rind  to  bone.  There’s  no  danger  of 
undercured  spots.  No  bone  taint.  No.  off  flavors.  Tender-Quick 
on  the  inside  and  Sugar-Cure  on  the  outside  work  as  a  team.  To¬ 
gether,  they  give  you  delicious  ham  cured  to  a  perfection. 

Morton’s  Meat  Curing  Products  are  ready  to  use  —  no  mixing 
—  no  uncertainties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Morton’s  Sugar-Cure, 
Tender-Quick  and  Sausage  Seasoning  —  you  will  have  the  finest 
cured  meat  and  sausage  you  have  ever  put  up. 


T  T  AVE  you  discovered  the  full  value 
of  your  home  freezer?  Have  you 
let  it  help  you  have  mild  cured  fancy 
breakfast  bacon,  ham,  picnic  shoulder 
and  other  cured  meat  products  at  any 
time  of  the  year?  Write  for  new  free 
folder,  address — Morton  Salt  Company, 
P.  O.  Box  781,  Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


Meat  Curing  Book  10c 

Finest  ever  published!  200 
pictures  —  over  100  pages. 
Easy  directions  for  butch¬ 
ering  and  curing.  Send 
only  104  to  Morton  Salt 
Co.,  Box  781,  Chicago  90, 
Illinois. 


Cure  your  meat  the  improved 

MORTON 


Snow 

Snow  is  an  interesting  substance. 
Its  enemies  will  usually  grant  that. 
There  are  years  when  a  man  gets 
his  fill  of  it  and  waits  doggedly  for 
Time  to  run  out  and  real  Spring  to 
arrive.  Then  there  are  years  when 
the  Weather  Man  keeps  the  pucker¬ 
ing  strings  pulled  tight  and  the 
drabness  of  late  November  browns 
the  landscape  most  of  the  Winter. 
There  are  other  seasons  when  snow 
comes  in  November  and  the  ground  is 
white  until  the  following  April. 

Scientists  are  experimenting  all  the 
time,  trying  to  learn  how  to  make 
snow  fall  in  desired  amounts  and  at 
an  economical  cost;  they  are  also 
■striving  to  learn  how  to  dissipate 
clouds  so  neither  snow  nor  rain  will 
fall.  It  is  not  too  fantastic  to  prophesy 
■that  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century  will  see  man  in  control  of 
weather. 

Snow  per  se  is  created  by  the 
solidification  of  water  vapor  which 
is  a  gas.  If  water  freezes  on  the  way 
down,  it  creates  hail.  Few  realize  that 
vast  quantities  of  snow  start  falling 
in  the  equatorial  belt  around  the 
planet;  but,  as  the  snow  drops  into 
warm  air  from  the  great  heights 
where  it  started,  it  turns  to  rain.  So 
the  first  requirement  is  a  temperature 
below  freezing.  Second,  the  air  must 
be  well  saturated  with  water  vapor; 
and  third,  there  must  be  a  micro¬ 
scopic  something,  perhaps  a  bit  of 
dust  or  an  electrically-charged  mole¬ 
cule,  to  serve  as  a  nucleus. 

Water  vapor,  a  gas,  is  invisible;  we 
can  see  it  only  after  it  condenses 
into  drops  of  fog,  dew  or  rain  or 
when  it  is  formed  into  crystals  of 
snow,  frost  or  rime.  Almost  every¬ 
where  over  the  earth’s  surface,  both 
over  land  and  water,  there  is  water 
vapor  mixed  with  other  invisible  at¬ 
mospheric  gases.  Naturally  the  air 
can  hold  only  a  certain  amount  of 
humidity  and  when  the  100  per  cent 
humidity  level  is  attained,  some¬ 
thing  falls  as  rain,  snow,  sleet  or 
hail. 

The  late  Mr.  W.  A.  Bentley  of  the 
little  town  of  Jericho,  Vermont,  gave 
us  the  first  long'  step  of  knowledge 
regarding  snowflakes.  He  was  called 
•‘the  snowflake  man”  by  his  neigh¬ 
bors.  His  hobby  was  the  photography 
of  snowflakes;  he  made  some  5,000 
unusual  photographs.  From  this  be¬ 
ginning,  scientists  have  learned  one 
of  the  striking  points  regarding  the 
beauty  of  these  fairy-like  bits  of 
solidified  water  vapor.  In  a  good  snow 
storm,  billions  and  billions  of  flakes 
fall  to  earth,  and  never  are  two 
alike.  The  basic  unit  of  a  snow  erystal 
is  six-sided.  There  are  myriad  combi¬ 
nations  of  hexagons,  triangles,  six- 
pointed  stars;  the  six  stems  have 
branches  at  angles;  the  side  branches 
have  tiny  shining  twigs.  But  never  is 
the  basic  rule  of  hexagonal  formation 
violated. 

Snow  is  only  one  of  Nature’s  ways 
of  protecting  its  plant  life.  Man 
cannot  understand  why  Nature  sends 
plenty  of  snow  for  several  winters 
and  then  decides  to  send  little  or  no 
snow.  The  old  proverb  says  that,  as 
days  begin  to  lengthen,  cold  begins 
to  strengthen.  In  a  majority  of 
winters,  if  the  countryman’s  obser¬ 
vations  are  correct,  the  greatest 
depth  of  snow  is  in  February. 

Farmers  like  to  see  snow  protect¬ 
ing  their  mowings,  pastures  and  seed- 
ings.  ‘‘Poor  man’s  maure”  is  a  say¬ 
ing  that  goes  far  back  through  the 
years.  Farmers  and  lumbermen  who 
use  sleds  want  snow  for  easy  sled¬ 
ding. 

Snow  is  one  of  the  world’s  most 
efficient  insulating  materials.  Banked 
around  farm  buildings  it  keeps  out 
the  cold  and  winds.  Scientists  have 
proved  that  two  feet  or  more  of  snow 
can  make  a  difference  of  temperature 
reading  at  the  soil  surface  of  20,  30 
or  more  degrees. 

A  Canadian  scientist,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Aylwin,  has  made  a  discovery  con¬ 
cerning  snow  conservation  that  has 
an  important  possibility.  One  of  the 
world’s  great  potential  food  produc¬ 
ing  areas  is  the  prairie  section  of 
western  Canada.  But  this  vast  region 
does  not  produce  what  it  could  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  moisture.  Snow  water 
runs  off  quickly  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
cause  the  humus  is  frozen  iron  hard 
and  vast  amounts  of  moisture  are  lost 
through  evaporation  of  the  snow. 

Could  not  something  be  done  to 
prevent  this  evaporation?  Mr.  Aylwin 
went  to  work.  He  tried  various 
schemes.  Finally  he  came  up  with 
what  may  be  a  revolutionary  idea. 
Put  a  black  surface  on  the  snow;  it 
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will  absorb  heat  from  the  sun  to 
melt  the  snow’s  surface.  This  melting 
gives  moisture  to  freeze  into  a  pro¬ 
tecting  crust  and  all  the  snow  be¬ 
neath  this  crust  will  be  safe  from 
air  evaporation.  The  Canadian  scien¬ 
tist  is  working  with  a  smoke-making 
machine  to  darken  the  snow.  With  a 
helicopter,  it  may  be  that  the  prairie 
snow  can  be  saved  until  its  moisture 
goes  into  the  soil. 

In  a  Winter  of  deep  snows,  a  man 
can  grow  impatient  as  he  shovels 
paths  to  barns,  hen  houses,  and  the 
mail  box  by  the  road.  Snow,  how¬ 
ever,  serves  some  of  Nature’s  often 
inscrutable  and  inexplicable  pur¬ 
poses.  Perhaps  in  a  few  decades  we 
will  regulate  it  to  six,  10,  12  or  24 
inches.  What’s  that?  Four  inches 
enough?  Well,  probably  we  will  need 
a  government  commission  to  regu¬ 
late  it.  Perhaps  in  1975,  elections  will 
be  settled  on  the  question  of  how 
much  snow.  H.  S.  Pearson 


Bobcats  and  Wildcats 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
bobcats,  wildcats,  and  the  Canadian 
lynx.  We  have  seen  the  short-tailed 
or  bobcat  variety,  but  never  have 
seen  a  long-tailed  wildcat.  Therefore 
we  have  some  doubt  that  such  ani¬ 
mals  exist  in  New  York  State,  al¬ 
though  some  people  here  claim  they 
have  seen  one  at  rare  intervals.  Any 
information  you  can  send,  such  as 
size,  color,  and  where  found,  will  be 
of  interest  to  us  and  possibly  to 
others.  G.  K. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

The  bobcat  is  smaller  than  the 
Canadian  lynx.  A  full-grown,  male 
bobcat  will  usually  weigh  from  20  to 
25  pounds  while  a  Canadian  lynx 
will  weigh  from  35  to  40  pounds  or 
more.  Both  of  these  predatory  ani¬ 
mals  have  short  tails,  only  a  few 
inches  in  length,  although  the  tail  of 
the  bobcat  is  slightly  longer  than  that 
of  the  lynx. 

There  are  several  species  of  the 
bobcat.  They  vary  considerably  in 
color,  ranging  from  tawny-brown  to 
dark  with  dark  brown  spots  over  the 
body.  The  legs  are  usually  spotted  on 
the  outside  and  barred  with  black  on 
the  inside.  The  belly  is  usually 
yellowish  white  spotted  with  black, 
the  mouth  edged  with  black.  Bobcats 
are  native  to  the  American  continent 
and  are  found  from  Mexico  to  Nova 
Scotia  and  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
They  are  relentless  hunters  and 
killers  of  all  manner  of  animals,  in 
some  instances  even  killing  young 
deer.  They  have  large,  heavy  feet, 
but  can  move  very  fast. 

The  Canadian  lynx  though  larger 
is  also  a  fast  moving  animal  and  has 
relatively  long  legs.  It  has  a  pro¬ 
nounced  ruff  on  its  face  and  cheeks, 
and  its  color  is  gray,  sometimes 
mottled  with  brownish  patches.  It 
has  black  markings  on  the  throat  and 
head.  It  is  native  to  districts  extend¬ 
ing  from  Newfoundland  to  Alaska 
and  is  seldom  seen  south  of  the 
Canadian  border.  It  is  a  shy  animal 
and,  unlike  the  bobcat,  the  lynx  pre¬ 
fers  to  remain  in  uninhabited  forests. 

These  are  the  two  kinds  of  so- 
called  wildcats  native  to  America. 
Both  of  them,  as  mentioned,  have 
short  tails.  However,  over  a  period 
of  many  years,  common  house  cats 
have  gone  wild  or  have  been  turned 
loose  in  field  and  forest  so  that  they 
been  compelled  to  forage  for  their 
living  or  die.  They  have  necessarily 
become  predators.  Such  an  existence 
has  resulted  in  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  and  many  of  these  cats,  which 
have  reverted  to  the  wild  state,  at¬ 
tain  great  size.  They  have  long  tails, 
of  course,  and  it  is  probable  that  in 
some  instances  they  have  crossed 
with  bobcats  and  lynx,  and  the  re¬ 
sultant  crossbred  cats  have  tails  of 
varying  lengths.  It  is  possible  that 
some  of  the  so-called  long-tailed 
wildcats  which  you  mention  are  of 
this  type  and  breeding.  These  animals 
are  known  to  hunters  as  woods  cats. 
They  are  domestic  cats  that  have 
gone  wild  and  are  frequently  found 
in  farming  districts  which  have 
woodlots  and  which  are  not  thickly 
settled. 
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Must  We  Say 
“Goodbye”  to  Dobbin? 

“Shall  we  completely  mechanize 
the  farm  and  sell  the  horses?”  This 
is  a  question  that  is  troubling  our 
family  these  days.  Is  the  day  of  the 
farm  horse  really  passing?  We  don’t 
like  to  think  so,  but  there  is  quite  a 
bit  to  be  said  about  letting  Dobbin 
go  down  the  lane  and  out  the  gate. 
In  the  first  place  there  are  not  too 
many  men  these  days  who  know 
how  to  drive  horses,  how  to  feed 
them  or  how  to  take  care  of  them 
generally.  The  man  who  worked  for 
us  liked  horses,  knew  how  to  drive 
them  and  he  took  good  care  of  them. 
The  horses  always  acted  as  if  they 
were  glad  to  see  him  come  into  the 
barn.  He  kept  them  looking  sleek, 
well  fed  and  happy.  I  never  heard 
him  yell  at  his  team  and  he  never 
had  any  trouble  with  them. 

The  horse  in  the  picture  was  named 
Belle.  She  was  a  huge  roan  affair, 
no  match  for  the  other  horse  in  the 
team  but  a  reasonable,  likable  horse 
and  she  did  her  best  to  hold  up  her 
end.  We  bought  her  because  we  were 
hard  up  for  a  horse  and  couldn’t 
find  a  better  one  at  that  time.  One 
day  Belle  went  lame.  Our  teamster 
examined  her  hoofs  but  could  find 
nothing  to  cause  the  trouble.  She 
limped  and  limped  more  and  more 
and,  of  course,  could  do  no  work. 
All  the  men  in  the  neighborhood 
came  in  to  observe  and  advise  but 
no  help  was  forthcoming.  The  horse 
doctor,  a  very  rare  specimen  in  our 
part  of  the  country  these  days,  was 
called  in,  too.  “It  looks  like  infec¬ 
tion  to  me,”  he  said.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  show  any  infection. 
Finally,  our  brother  said  he  believed 
some  gravel  had  worked  up  inside 
the  hoof.  There  was  no  discharge  or 
any  sign  of  a  sore,  but  the  doctor 
acted  upon  the  idea.  He  ordered  bran 
poultices  applied  to  the  hoof  and  he 
left  a  new  kind  of  medicine  which, 
he  said,  if  put  into  Belle’s  feed  would 
find  its  way  to  the  seat  of  the  in¬ 
fection  and  cure  it.  It  sounded  like 
sulfa  to  me,  but  the  doctor  did  not 
name  it.  To  shorten  the  story,  the 
men  applied  the  remedies  faithfully. 
Belle  began  to  improve  and  she  was 
turned  out  in  the  run.  There  I  saw 
her  standing  day  after  day  with  that 
lame  foot  ankle  deep  in  the  manure 
pile.  At  last  she  completely  recovered. 
Just  what  cured  her  is  still  a  matter 
of  dispute  among  the  men. 

Tom  and  Jerry  are  the  members  of 
our  present  team.  They  are  splendid 
big  horses  and  only  one  man  on  the 
place  can  drive  them  with  any  com¬ 
fort.  They  are  as  quiet  and  peaceful 
as  lambs  when  he  takes  the  lines  and 
he  never  raises  his  voice  when  he 
speaks  to  them.  But  let  the  other 


Great  Angus  Bull  Comes  to 
New  York 

A  transaction  of  unusual  interest 
took  place  at  the  recent  International 
Live  Stock  Exposition  when  three 
Dutchess  County  breeders,  Ankony 
Farm,  Fuerst  Stock  Farm  and  Mole’s 
Hill  Farm,  acquired  Homeplace  Eileen- 
mere  999-35th,  International  reserve 
champion  bull,  for  $30,000  from 
Penney  and  James  of  Hamilton,  Mo. 

This  bull  is  a  son  of  Eileenmere 
999th,  he  in  turn  by  Eileenmere 
487th,  chief  herd  sire  in  the  Penney 
and  James  herd,  and  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  popular  sires.  The 
“999-35th”  has  been  leading  winner 
bull  in  the  Penney  and  James  show 
herd  this  past  year,  having  been  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion  at  the  All 
American  Futurity,  reserve  grand 
champion  at  the  American  Royal, 
reserve  grand  champion  at  the 
National  Angus  show  at  the  Cow 
Palace,  San  Francisco,  reserve  grand 
champion  at  this  year’s  International 
and  grand  champion  of  the  Missouri 
State  Fair  and  several  other  shows. 

Lee  Leachman  and  Allan  Ryan  of 
Ankony  Farm,  Myron  and  Agnes 
Fuerst  of  Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  and 
Ted  Ryan  of  Mole’s  Hill  Farm  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  bull  will  be  used 
jointly  at  all  times  by  the  three  herds. 
In  1951.  he  will  kept  at  Ankony 
Farm,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  in  1952  at 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  and  in  1953,  at  Mole’s  Hill  Farm, 
Millerton.  N.  Y.,  and  Sharon,  Conn. 


Good  Feed  Prevents  Ketosis 

A  good  feeding  program  will  help 
ward  off  many  winter  cases  of  ketosis 
in  dairy  cows,  according  to  reports 
from  veterinarians.  This  disease, 
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men  try  to  drive  and  they  dance  and 
prance  and  get  as  nervous  as  witches. 

Now  we  are  losing  our  good  team 
driver,  so  what  are  we  to  do?  Have 
all  the  rest  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
farmers  gone  over  to  tractors  entirely 
and  sold  their  teams?  It  is  true  that 
our  horses  have  very  little  to  do  in 
the  Winter  and  they  must  still  eat 
and  be  cared  for.  Our  men  say  there 
is  nothing  that  a  horse  can  do  on 
the  farm  that  a  tractor  cannot  do 
more  quickly,  more  easily  and  more 
economically.  Do  you  all  think  so, 
too?  Well,  perhaps,  but  we  can  never 
be  sure  that  Tom  and  Jerry  will  have 
a  good  home  and  a  good  driver,  and 
aren’t  they  members  of  the  family 
even  as  Brother  and  I?  And,  good¬ 
ness  me,  what  an  uninteresting,  un- 
glamorous  thing  is  a  farm  without 
a  single  horse  to  get  sick  or  run 
away  once  in  a  while!  We  might  just 
as  well  move  to  town. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  e.  b. 


When  this  horse,  Belle,  went  lame, 
she  was  turned  out  in  a  run;  complete 
rest  combined  with  some  medication 


eventually  cured  her 


caused  by  a  decrease  in  the  amount 
of  sugar  in  the  blood,  commonly 
strikes  several  days  to  a  few  weeks 
after  a  cow  freshens.  Wobbling,  loss 
of  appetite,  and  a  drop  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction  are  early  signs.  Some  animals 
also  develop  “crazy”  symptoms  or 
lapse  into  a  coma  and  die.  This  dis¬ 
ease  is  sometimes  confused  with  milk 
fever. 

Because  experiments  have  shown 
that  ketosis  can  be  produced  merely 
by  cutting  down  feed  intake  during 
the  critical  periods  before  and  after 
calving,  owners  of  ketosis-troubled 
herds  are  advised  against  reducing 
rations  too  much  prior  to  calving. 
Veterinarians  also  recommend  that 
feed  intake  be  increased  as  rapidly 
as  possible  after  calving. 

Another  preventive  measure  is  to 
give  cows  some  form  of  sugar  for  a 
few  days  before  and  for  two  or  three 
weeks  after  freshening.  Animals  al¬ 
ready  down  with  ketosis  require 
intravenous  treatment  with  specially 
prepared  dextrose  solutions.  Some¬ 
times  one  treatment  is  enough  to  get 
a  cow  back  on  her  feet. 


for  MASTITIS 


Each  ready-to-use,  easy-to-use,  rolled-in  infusion  tip  tube  of 
Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  For  Udder 
Infusion  contains  twice  as  much  Aureomycin  as  formerly  at 
no  increase  in  price. 

Aureomycin  is  effective  against  more  bacteria  commonly 
found  in  mastitis  than  penicillin.  One  infusion  is  active  for  more 
than  48  hours. 

Infusion  of  infected  quarters  with  Aureomycin  Crystalline 
Ointment,  in  most  cases,  results  in  the  production  of  salable 
milk. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infu¬ 
sion,  the  injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle 
should  be  used,  by  or  on  the  advice  of  a  veterinarian.  Sulmet 
Oblets*  may  be  given  as  subsequent  treatment. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  may  be  used  for 
the  prevention  of  superficial  udder  infections.  When  obvious 
injuries  to  the  udder  or  teat  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  apply  this 
ointment  locally  to  the  wound.  At  the  same  time  infuse  each 
quarter  so  affected  with  one  full  tube  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  as  a  preventive  measure  against  mastitic  infections. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin  Oint¬ 
ment  For  Udder  Infusion  and  best  management  practices  and 
disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection,  consult 
your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Cuanamul  company 


Northeastern  Pony  Breed¬ 
ers  Organize 

A  meeting  was  recently  held  at 
Highlawn  Farm,  Warner,  N.  H.,  at 
which  the  Northeastern  Pony  Owners 
and  Breeders  Association  was  or¬ 
ganized  with  41  enthusiastic  charter 
members.  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Joyce, 
Rowley,  Mass.,  was  elected  president; 
Walter  E.  Bedell,  Chelmsford,  Mass., 
vice-pres.;  and  Mrs.  Esther  T.  Lat- 
ting,  Warner,  N.  H.,  secy-treas.  The 
membership  includes  pony  owners 
and  breeders  in  New  England,  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  The  secre¬ 
tary  will  be  glad  to  answer  inquiries. 


30  ROCKEFELLER  PLAZA  NEW  YORK  20,  N.Y. 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 
Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 

Name - - — - 

Town _ _ _ _ County _ State. 

My  Dealer’s  Name  is - Town - 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL" 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  Bure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  npoo 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  Identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New. 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Gov.  Dewey  on  Cutting  Costs 

AMONG  other  points  stressed  by  Governor 
Dewey  in  his  strong  speech  last  month 
on  preparedness,  was  the  fact  that  “every 
dollar  of  non-essential  government  must  be 
cut  to  the  bone.”  Shortly  thereafter,  the 
Governor  issued  orders  to  all  his  department 
heads  not  to  create  or  permit  any  new  po¬ 
sitions,  nor  fill  any  positions  becoming  vacant. 

Mr.  Dewey  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
criticism  on  swollen  government  budgets,  and 
even  more  for  what  he  plans  to  do  in  action. 
But  is  it  enough? 

Since  January  1943,  when  the  Dewey  ad¬ 
ministration  went  into  office,  until  last  October, 
the  State’s  monthly  payroll  has  risen  188  per 
cent,  from  $7,280,000  to  $20,000,000.  This  sky¬ 
rocketing  jump  in  payroll  costs  was  only 
partly  due  to  salary  increases  —  the  other 
more  important  cause  was  the  49.6  per  cent 
increase  in  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
52,215  in  January  1943,  as  compared  with 
78,120  in  October  1950. 

Even  recognizing  that  the  State’s  personnel 
and  payroll  were  comparatively  low  in  1943 
due  to  wartime  employment  and  military 
service,  payroll  costs  have  jumped  141  per 
cent  from  their  prewar  level  in  1941  and  the 
number  of  employees  is  up  38.2  per  cent. 

If,  without  disturbing  present  salary  levels, 
the  number  of  employees  were  reduced  to  the 
1941  level,  the  State  would  save  $63,500,000. 
Even  if  personnel  were  cut  only  10  per  cent, 
enough  funds  would  be  made  available  to 
take  care  of  a  10  per  cent  increase  in  salaries 
without  the  need  for  imposing  any  additional 
taxes. 

Since  the  big  gain  in  personnel  has  been 
in  established  State  agencies,  it  would  seem 
logical  for  Governor  Dewey  to  go  one  step 
further  than  he  has  already  announced,  and 
lop  off  as  many  non-essential  or  semi-essential 
jobs  as  possible.  Thereby  he  would  come  a 
great  deal  closer  to  his  own,  highly  desirable 
“cut  to  the  bone  policy.” 


A  Miserable  Failure 

ON  April  1,  1945,  the  New  York  State 
Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture 
was  set  up  by  the  Legislature  upon  the  ex¬ 
press  direction  of  Governor  Dewey  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  correct  all  adverse  conditions  in  the 
marketing  of  farm  products.  Also  on  the  speci¬ 
fic  request  of  the  Governor,  priority  was  to  be 
given  to  an  investigation  of  the  milk  price 
spread. 

The  Commission  had  the  complete,  unquali¬ 
fied  support  of  farmers,  particularly  dairy 
farmers  who  were  puzzled  and  angry  at  the 
steadily  increasing  spread  between  the  price 
they  received  for  their  milk  and  the  price 
charged  by  dealers  to  consumers.  At  that  time, 
in  early  1945,  the  spread  was  QVz  cents  on 
every  quart  of  milk.  Countless  hearings  were 
held  throughout  the  State  and  hundreds  of 
interested  persons  gave  testimony  voluntarily. 
All  this,  for  some  unexplained  reason,  took 
close  to  three  years.  Finally,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1947,  when  public  patience  was  all  but  ex¬ 


hausted,  although  hope  still  ran  fairly  high 
that  somehow  something  would  still  be  done, 
the  Commission  appointed  a  special  investi¬ 
gator  who  in  turn  hired  a  firm  of  efficiency  ex¬ 
perts.  The  first  report  on  the  milk  price  spread, 
finally  issued  in  the  Spring  of  1949,  turned 
out  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  useless  morass 
of  figures  and  analyses  which  were  supposed 
to  establish  that  milk  dealers  in  New  York 


City  were  earning  only  .2  of  a  cent,  before 
taxes,  on  every  quart  of  milk  sold. 

Since  tnen,  the  Commission  has  released  a 
similarly  pointless  report  on  the  Buffalo  milk 
market  and  is  now  engaged  in  studying  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  City  of  Amsterdam. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  some  desultory 
study  of  farm-to-market  roads,  and  a  pro¬ 
posed  revision  of  the  co-operative  laws,  which 
retains  practically  every  one  of  the  bad  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  existing  laws. 

For  all  this,  the  Legislature  has  made  six 
appropriations  of  taxpayers’  money  totalling 
$649,923.91,  of  which,  according  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  analysis,  $598,516.86  had  already  been 
spent  down  to  December  5,  1950: 


Stevenson,  Jordan  &  Harrison 

(management  consultants)  . $238,662.85 

Staff  Salaries  . 98,644.58 

Charles  H.  Tuttle  (legal  fees  &  exp.)  . .  79,891.67 

Agric.  Advertising  &  Research  Agency 

(public  relations,  supervision,  etc.)  . .  58,357.57 

Dr.  Ernest  C.  Young 

(milk  spread  investigator)  .  40,552.30 

Capitol  Research,  Reporting  &  Publicity 
Service  —  W.  W.  Tyler  and  H.  T. 

Sheffer,  partners  (public  relations) . .  11,031.05 

Stenographic  and  Stenotype  fees .  10,856.64 

Expenses  of  Commission  Members  ....  9,840.12 

Hotel  Accommodations  . 7,347.37 

Printing  Costs .  5,612.83 

Postage  .  3,900.00 

Miscellaneous  Supplies  &  Expenses  . . .  2,935.62 

Office  Supplies  . .  2,520.26 

Dr.  M.  C.  Bond  (fees  and/or  expenses 

as  expert,  adviser,  etc.)  .  2,230.81 

Transportation  Expense .  1,849.50 

Stationery  Supplies .  1,456.25 

Subscriptions .  690.50 

Cornell  University .  160.75 

Other  Expenses  (being  payments  to 
following  persons:) 


A.  L.  Marshall. $4,454.29 

E.  G.  Byer .  2,531.67 

Marion  M.  Crain  2,309.90 
{l.  W.  Mosely..  2,172.53 
N.  B.  M.  Barton  2,020.87 

R.  S.  Butler _  1,215.86 

j.  B.  Robinson..  1,120.19 
C.  H.  Freeman. .  1,060.67 


E.  A.  Lutz .  827.66 

E.  F.  Muldowney  800.00 

M.  Hoefer .  432.90 

J.  L.  Peet .  397.88 

H.  B.  Vroman. .  382.69 

E.  Beckwith ....  332.64 

Jane  M.  Hillen.  285.47 

F.  E.  Serviello. .  221.76 

T.  P.  Christensen  206.26 

W.  M.  Allred..  147.87 

F.  T.  Jensen....  137.03 

R.  G.  Jamison..  89.85 

H.  Mooney .  87.50 

E.  J.  Mattes _  80.96 


G.  N.  Blodgett. 

A.  Volk . 

Joseph  Biekirk. 
3.  G.  Matthews. 

L.  N.  Einsel . . . 

T.  A.  Buhl . 

H.  S.  Leffer... 

M.  C.  Cary.... 
S.  M.  Lukas. . . 
H.  W.  Lowe... 

G.  Turner . 

D.  Lush . 

Page  Scott . 

F.  Brand . 

S.  C.  Beagle... 

K.  Towner . 

W.  J.  Dwyer. . . 

V.  V,  Lenzetti. 
frank  Jones. . . . 

W.  L.  Coughtry 

Kirk  Stone . 

Helen  Hocher. . 


54.86 

51.90 

50.00 

48.58 

47.73 

44.45 

40.93 

40.00 

31.68 

30.39 

30.00 

27.60 

27.30 

27.30 

25.00 

24.50 

20.08 

11.63 

10.00 

7.11 

5.00 

3.70 

21,976.19 


Total  Expenditures .  $598,516.86 

*  Classification  made  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker  from 
photostatic  copies  of  ledger  sheets  furnished  by  N.  Y. 
State  Dept,  of  Audit  and  Control,  and  from  personal 
analysis  of  warrants  in  files  of  N.  Y.  State  Dept,  of 
Audit  and  Control. 


Significant  in  the  above  list  are  the  charges 
of  the  milk  experts  to  the  amount  of  some 
$238,000  —  $178,871  of  it  spent  in  the  past 
two  years;  the  legal  fees  of  some  $80,000,  and 
still  being  paid  at  the  rate  of  $625  a  month; 
and  the  public  relations  expense  of  $69,000. 

In  a  brazen  attempt  to  justify  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  expenditures.  Senator  Austin  Erwin, 
the  chairman,  has  taken  full  credit  for  the 
Sheffield  milk  price  cut  back  in  October,  1949. 
Only  through  “permanent  cost  reductions,”  he 
says,  can  any  substantial  price  reductions  be 
obtained,  and  then  proudly  boasts:  “We  are 
well  on  the  road  to  that  goal  of  permanent 
cost  reductions.” 

These  statements,  made  by  Chairman  Erwin 
in  his  1950  Report  to  the  Legislature,  will 
come  as  a  distinct  surprise  to  everyone  who 
is  even  remotely  connected  with  the  milk 
business.  There  was,  of  course,  no  connection 
whatsoever  between  the  Sheffield  price  cut  and 
the  Commission’s  report  and,  if  Mr.  Erwin  still 
insists  that  his  Commission’s  work  on  milk  is 
responsible  —  at  a  cost  to  date  of  a  definitely 
earmarked  $280,000,  how  does  he  explain  the 
constant  increase  in  the  dealer  spread  within 
the  past  six  months  —  a  total  of  two  cents  on 
every  quart  of  milk?  Is  this  what  he  calls 
being  “well  on  the  road  to  that  goal  of  perma- 
ment  cost  reductions”? 

There  was  no  publication  in  this  area  that 
was  more  responsible  for  initiating  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  price  spread  than  The  Rural 
New-Yorker;  nor  was  there  anyone  more 
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hopeful  for  the  successful  outcome  of  the 
Commission’s  work.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
publication  that  is  more  bitterly  disappointed 
and  disgusted  with  what  the  Commission  has 
failed  to  accomplish  —  deliberately  failed 
since  the  facts  were,  and  still  are,  there  to 
be  unearthed.  Who  is  really  responsible,  we 
do  not  know;  why  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  allowed  to  go  down  the 
political  drain  in  a  long  drawn-out  whitewash 
of  the  milk  dealers,  has  not  been  divulged. 

This  much,  however,  is  clear.  Unless  there 
is  a  complete  right-about-face  in  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  policy,  and  unless  there  is  a  real  in¬ 
vestigation  with  a  full  and  fearless  use  of  the 
legislative  subpoena  powers,  it  will  be  a  shame¬ 
less  waste  of  time  and  money  to  allow  this 
Commission  to  operate  any  longer.  It  has  had 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity,  and  it  has 
failed  miserably  those  whom  it  was  delegated 
to  aid  and  protect. 


Another  Kind  of  Toy 

IT  happened  recently  during  the  hunting 
season.  Marksmanship  was  to  the  fore  over 
all  the  countryside.  One  young  couple  in  their 
upland  farming  area,  deciding  that  they,  too, 
should  try  their  skill,  borrowed  a  revolver  and 
bought  some  cartridges.  A  few  days  later, 
some  of  the  men  nearby  stopped  at  the  house, 
a  target  was  set  up,  and  each  man  tested  his 
hand  and  eye  at  the  age-old  sport.  When  the 
shooting  was  over,  the  young  man  dropped  the 
revolver  into  a  drawer  of  a  low  stand.  The 
weapon  was  still  loaded. 

The  next  day,  the  three  oldest  children  of 
this  family  went  outdoors  to  play.  The  oldest, 
four  years  old,  was  always  a  merry,  mischiev¬ 
ous  lad,  curious  about  everything  —  he  could 
not  wait  to  grow  up  so  he  could  “go  to  Grand¬ 
pa’s  to  help  farm.”  Leaving  his  two  smaller 
brothers,  the  little  boy  slipped  indoors,  went 
straight  to  the  stand,  opened  the  drawer, 
worked  at  the  trigger  —  he  was  a  big  man 
now  —  and  was  instantly  shot  and  killed. 

This  tragedy  is  not  related  here  to  add  to 
the  suffering  of  that  small  lad’s  young  father. 
The  latter  knows  all  too  desperately  that  he 
left  a  loaded  revolver  in  an  unlocked  drawer 
within  reach  of  his  first-born.  He  also  knows 
the  fierce  folly  of  not  thinking :  not  guarding 
against  the  fact  that  a  revolver  was  made  for 
killing.  It  is  for  the  purpose  once  again  of 
sounding  the  warning  against  all  such  tragic 
incidents  that  this  editorial  is  written. 

Thus,  year  after  year,  it  has  been  brought 
home  to  individuals  that  no  firearm,  loaded  or 
unloaded,  aimed  or  not  aimed,  be  it  revolver, 
pistol,  shotgun  or  rifle,  is  safe  from  the  curi¬ 
osity  and  the  reach  of  small  boys  and  girls. 
Once  in  their  hands,  firearms  can  become  the 
most  dire  combination  —  playthings  that,  in 
one  split  second,  turn  into  tools  of  death. 

All  firearms,  when  not  in  use,  should  first 
be  unloaded,  then  set  high  beyond  the  reach 
of  children,  and  kept  constantly  under  lock 
and  key. 


What  Farmers  Say 

Please  cancel  my  subscription  on  its  ex¬ 
piration  date. 

The  absolutely  unfair  and  caustic  attitude  of 
your  publication  toward  the  New  York  State 
Commission  on  Agriculture,  of  which  I  have  been 
a  member  since  its  beginning,  causes  complete 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  accuracy  or  fairness  of 
any  article  or  editorial  you  publish.  Constructive 
criticism  is  always  in  order,  but  vicious  criticism 
is  quite  a  different  matter,  and  there  has  not 
been  justification  for  this  type  of  criticism, 
whether  you  agree  with  the  objectives  and  efforts 
of  the  Commission  or  not.  J.  R.  Shoemaker 

[Ed.  —  Mr.  Shoemaker,  being  a  member  of  the 
Erwin  Commission,  is  naturally  prejudiced  in  its 
favor.  The  best  answer  we  can  give  to  his  pro¬ 
test,  in  addition  to  a  denial  of  his  unsubstantiated 
charge  of  “vicious  criticism,”  is  to  refer  him  to 
the  editorial  on  his  page.] 


Brevities 

Snow  and  the  human  thumb  have  one  thing  in 
common.  No  two  snowflakes  are  identical;  no 
thumbprint  is  the  same  as  another. 

“I  will  hear  what  God  the  Lord  will  speak:  for 
he  will  speak  peace  unto  his  people,  and  to  his 
saints:  but  let  them  not  turn  again  to  folly.” — 
Psa.  85:8. 

The  New  York  State  Horticultural  Society  will 
hold  its  western  meeting  in  Rochester  on  January 
17,  18  and  19,  and  its  eastern  meeting  in  Kingston 
on  January  24,  25  and  26. 
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Delmarva  News 

Delmarva  poultrymen  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  if,  when  all  the  1950  figures 
are  in,  several  new  annual  records 
are  not  established  by  their  industry. 
Broiler  production  undoubtedly 
reached  a  new  high  during  the  year, 
with  broilers  providing  a  greater 
share  of  the  nation’s  chicken  meat 
than  any  other  class  of  poultry.  It 
was  a  banner  year  for  turkeys,  too. 
Turkey  consumption  in  1950  was 
probably  the  highest  in  history,  aver¬ 
aging  about  five- pounds  per  person 
(as  compared  with  four  pounds  in 
1949  and  two  and  a  half  pounds  in 
1935-39). 

Although  egg  consumption  rose 
considerably  during  1950  (to  about 
384  per  person,  not  quite  up  to  the 
1945  record  of  397  but  well  above 
1949’s  275),  and  egg  prices  shot  up 
spectacularly  in  December,  it  is  the 
egg  market  which  offers  the  biggest 
question  mark  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry’s  outlook  for  1951.  Even  if 
consumer  demand  remains  strong,  as 
is  expected,  it  will  probably  not  be 
great  enough  to  make  up  for  the 
lack  of  government  price  support. 
And  owners  of  Delmarva  laying  flocks 
expect  to  suffer  from  an  influx  of 
cheap  western  eggs  into  eastern 
markets. 

W.  T.  McAllister,  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  at  the  University  of  Delaware, 
believes  that  chick  replacements  will 
have  to  be  reduced.  “Poultrymen,” 
he  said,  “should  get  in  shape  to 
weather  the  possible  rough  going 
this  Spring  and  capitalize  on  likely 
favorable  Fall  and  Winter  markets  in 
1951.” 


The  State  Grange  has  adopted  a 
resolution  calling  upon  the  Delaware 
General  Assembly  to  create  a  series 
of  roadside  parks  along  the  State’s 
highways.  These  parks  would  not 
only  beautify  the  highways,  it  was 
explained,  but  would  attract  tour¬ 
ists  by  providing  them  with  com¬ 
fortable,  convenient  and  uncommer¬ 
cialized  places  to  stop.  Other  resolu¬ 
tions  called  for  Congressional  action 
to  make  standard  time  mandatory 
throughout  the  nation,  for  national 
laws  making  punishments  for  various 
crimes  uniform  everywhere,  for  a 
lengthening  of  the  standard  industrial 
work  week  to  48  hours  (at  standard 
rates  of  pay)  to  meet  the  nation’s 
crisis  needs. 

Harry  C.  Johnson,  of  Smyrna,  was 
chosen  as  the  State  Grange’s  new 
worthy  master.  He  succeeds  Paul  W. 
Mitchell,  of  Hockessin.  Among  other 
officers  elected  were  Paris  Kirby, 
overseer;  Mrs.  Ransom  Elston,  lec¬ 
turer;  William  H.  Naudain,  steward; 
Francis  Raughley,  assistant  steward; 
Howard  R.  Moore,  chaplain;  Hamond 
E.  Coverdale,  treasurer,  and  Bayard 
B.  Taylor,  secretary. 


The  problems  of  marketing  fruits 
and  vegetables  under  today’s  com¬ 
petitive  conditions  were  thoroughly 
discussed  by  members  of  the  Pen¬ 
insula  Horticultural  Society  at  the 
two-day  64th  annual  meeting  in 
Dover.  The  society  heard  H.  D.  Wil¬ 
liamson,  produce  buyer  for  a  na¬ 
tional  chain,  suggest  that  a  much 
more  extensive  horticultural  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Delmarva  Peninsula 
would  accompany  an  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  products.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liamson  declared:  “I  do  not  consider 
that  the  price  of  a  given  commodity 
is  the  most  important.  Of  most  im¬ 
portance,  I  believe,  is  the  quality, 
grade,  appearance  and  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  The  price  may  be  high, 
but  if  the  higher  price  represents  the 
equivalent  in  value,  our  chance  of 
making  a  profit  is  good.” 

The  Horticultural  Society  named 
Phillip  Corkran,  cantaloupe  grower 
from  Rhodesdale,  Md.,  as  its  new 
president,  succeeding  Edward  Kelly, 
of  Rising  Sun,  Md.  Jack  Lord,  of 
Dover,  was  elected  vice-pres.,  and 
Robert  Stevens,  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  was  elected  secy.  W.  Lee 
Allen,  of  Salisbury,  Md.,  who  has 
been  treasurer  of  the  organization  for 
many  years,  was  again  re-elected. 


As  usual,  quite  a  few  Delmarva 
farmers  devoted  a  few  days  of  the 
early  Winter  to  making  holiday 
wreaths  for  northern  city  markets. 
Prices  at  the  Fruitland,  Md.,  holly 
auction  block  were  excellent,  with 
natural-berried  wreaths  bringing  as 
much  as  $1.10  apiece.  Sales  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  20,000  to  25,000 
wreaths  on  each  day  that  the  block 
was  active.  Robert  Hagy 


“Get  Down  to  Brass  Tacfc, 


AND  YOU’LL  CHOOSE  A  JOHN  DEERE" 

£  LOOK  FOR  ^optoi/My 


^  look  for  Economy 


Regardless  of  the  size  of  your  farm,  the  crops 
you  grow  or  how  you  grow  them,  there’s  a 
John  Deere  General-Purpose  Tractor  in  just 
the  right  size  and  type  to  meet  your  exact  needs, 
with  matched  working  equipment  to  handle 
your  particular  jobs. 


You’ll  find  the  John  Deere  has  it  to  an  out¬ 
standing  degree.  Exclusive  two-cylinder  con¬ 
struction  with  half-as-many  engine  parts,  fewer 
gears  and  shafts  throughout,  insures  lower 
maintenance  costs.  Highly  efficient  Cyclonic- 
Fuel-Intake  engine  cuts  fuel  bills. 


£  look  for  Depent/ai/Z/fV 

You  want  a  tractor  that’s  always  ready  to  go 
—a  tractor  you  can  depend  upon  to  see  you 
through  the  seasons.  The  unequalled  simplic¬ 
ity  ..  .  the  greater  accessibility  .  .  .  the  blue- 
ribbon  quality  of  John  Deere  Two-Cylinder 
Tractors  insures  steady,  unfaltering  power  .  . . 
fewer  “time  outs”  for  maintenance  and  repair. 


hen  you  choose  your  next  tractor, 
i'get  down  to  brass  tacks" — look  for 


LOOK 


for  long  l/fe 


the  features  that  really  count  and  be 
sure  you  get  all  of  them. 

Thousands  of  today's  John  Deere  own¬ 
ers  know  from  personal  experience  with 
other  tractors  that  you  just  can't  equal 
the  exclusive  John  Deere  " two-cylinder 
idea"  for  dependable  performance  sea¬ 
son  after  season  ...  for  fewer  and  far 
lower  repair  bills  down  through  the 
years  .  .  .  for  outstanding  fuel  economy. 
Equally  important,  these  owners  have 
found  that  John  Deere's  advanced  en¬ 
gineering  provides  a  greater  combina¬ 
tion  of  modern  operating  features  to 
speed  up  every  power  job,  do  it  better, 
make  it  easier. 


Size  for  size,  a  John  Deere  Tractor  is  un¬ 
equalled  in  strength  to  stand  the  punishment 
of  grueling  farm  work  for  a  longer  time.  Parts 
are  larger,  heavier,  stronger — bigger  pistons 
.  .  .  heavier  crankshaft  .  .  .  stronger  gears  and 
shafts  .  .  .  more  rugged  frame  and  housing 
construction. 

look  for  Modern  Design 

Multi-speed  transmission  .  .  .  automatic 
crankcase  ventilation  .  .  .  battery-distributor 
ignition  .  .  .  tapered  fuel  tank  for  unexcelled 
view  . . .  hand  clutch  . . .  fully-adjustable,  swing¬ 
ing  drawbar — all  these  and  many  other  practi¬ 
cal  engineering  features  make  John  Deere 
Tractors  today’s  leaders  in  modern  design. 

^look  for  Hydrau/ic  Con fro/ 

First  in  the  field  yesterday,  John  Deere  Hy¬ 
draulic  Powr-Trol  is  foremost  among  hydrau¬ 
lic  systems  today.  Thoroughly  field-proved, 
it  gives  you  instant,  accurate,  effortless  control 
of  the  widest  variety  of  integral  and  drawn 
tools. 


The  more  you  know  about  John  Deere 
Two-Cylinder  Tractors,  the  more  con¬ 
vinced  you'll  be  that  a  John  Deere  is 
the  tractor  for  you.  Fill  out  the  coupon 
for  free  literature;  then  see  your  John 
Deere  dealer  and  arrange  for  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  type  and  size  that  fits 


look  for  Cose  of  ffoncf/fnq 

In  combination  with  easy,  shock-proof  steer¬ 
ing  and  quick-acting,  individual  foot  brakes* 
John  Deere  offers  you  exclusive  Roll-O-Matic 
“knee-action”  front  wheels  to  give  you  the  ut¬ 
most  in  maneuverability  and  smooth  riding. 


your  needs. 


jJiooK  for  Comfort 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Ill.  Dept.  GP  37 

Send  me  free  literature  on  following  John  Deere  Tractors: 

□  1-2-plow  ”M"  Series  □  2-  and  3-plow  “B,"  "A,"  and  "G"  Series. 

Name _ — - - 

EFD _ Town__ — - State— — - — 


JOHN 


jO^N  D£f*> 


DEERE 


MOLINK,  ILLINOIS 


Here  again,  you’ll  find  a  John  Deere  has 
everything  you’ve  been  looking  for  in  a  tractor 
that’s  easier  on  the  operator — one  that  will  re¬ 
duce  fatigue  during  long  hours  at  the  wheel. 
The  deep-cushion  seat  is  fully  adjustable;  you 
can  stand  at  will  on  the  roomy  platform. 
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Total  Service: 


M  ' 


v  - . 


Easy  to  Hitch  —  Built-in 
tractor  hitch  savet  you  lots 
of  time  and  labor.  Easily  set 
up  to  fit  any  modern  tractor. 
Spreader  rests  firmly  on 
i  handy  adjustable  foot  when 
uncoupled  from  tractor. 


Easy  to  Handle  —  Readily 
moved  about  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Easy  to  turn  short  cor¬ 
ners  or  back  up.  Plenty  of 
traction  under  rough  or  soggy 
field  conditions. 


Easy  to  Control  —  Handy, 
smooth-working  controls  reg¬ 
ulate  spreading  action  to  suit 
any  soil  requirements.  Spe¬ 
cial  levers  available  for  use 
with  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractors. 


Take  another  look  at  the  small  photo  above. 
Note  that  record:  26  years  service  ...  50 
cents  upkeep  .  .  .  and  still  operating!  Yes, 
New  Idea  equipment  does  whittle  down 
farming  costs!  Small  wonder  smart  farmers 
nationwide  rate  New  Idea  Spreaders  as  their 
No.  1  choice! 

But  New  Idea  engineers  are  never  satisfied. 
For  instance,  they’ve  improved  the  famous 
New  Idea  Distributor  —  always  superior  to 
any  in  the  field.  They’ve  added  self-aligning, 
pressure-lubricated  bearings  at  all  important 
points  .  .  .  strengthened  a  spreader  body 
already  the  strongest  built  .  .  .  increased 
load  capacity,  stepped  up  operating  speed, 
simplified  servicing  to  the  “Nth”  degree. 

In  short,  New  Idea  overlooks  nothing  to 
give  you  the  biggest  value  in  soil-building- 
equipment.  If  it’s  a  New  Idea  Spreader  you 
know  it  will  stand  up  to  the  toughest  assign¬ 
ments  —  in  any  kind  of  weather,  over  any 
kind  of  going,  with  any  kind  of  manure. 
You  know  it  shreds  thoroughly,  pulverizes 
finely,  spreads  evenly.  That’s  why  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  see  your  New  Idea  dealer  now! 
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Care  of  Brood  Sows  Before  and 
After  Farrowing 


By  R. 

The  principal  reason  why  gilts  on  the 
average  raise  more  pigs  than  do  old 
sows  is  because  many  of  these  older 
females  are  too  fat  at  farrowing  time. 
In  order  to  keep  in  proper  fleshing 
condition,  the  brood  sows  and  gilts 
should  get  regular  exercise,  as  well 
as  suitable  feed.  A  pregnant  gilt  will 
usually  need  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  pounds  of  grain  for  each  hun¬ 
dredweight  per  day,  while  older  sows 
will  not  require  more  than  one  and 
a  quarter  to  one  and  three-quarters 
pounds  of  grain  for  a  comparable 
bodyweight.  In  addition  to  their  grain 
feed,  the  gilts  and  brood  sows,  except 
when  on  good  pasture,  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  best  quality 
alfalfa  hay  in  slatted  racks.  The  re¬ 
fused,  stemmy  part  should  be  re¬ 
moved  each  day,  and  this  can  be  fed 
to  either  young  stock,  dry  cows,  or 
sheep.  Minerals  also  constitute  an  es¬ 
sential  part  of  the  brood  sow’s  ration. 

Exercise  and  Grain  Mixtures 

It  is  much  easier  to  suggest  exer¬ 
cising  the  breeding  hogs  than  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  fact.  When  they  are  on 
pasture,  the  hogs  will  take  enough 
exercise  from  foraging,  but  when 
they  are  penned  and  winter  snows 
arrive,  regular  exercise  presents  quite 
a  problem.  As  long  as  weather  per¬ 
mits,  their  feed  may  be  placed  at 
some  distance  from  the  hog  house. 
However,  it  is  not  advisable  to  have 
pregnant  sows  wallow  through  deep 
snow  in  order  to  reach  their  feed.  A 
path  can  often  be  shoveled,  which  is 
satisfactory,  and,  while  this  is  quite 
a  bit  of  work,  it  will  permit  the  sows 
to  exercise  and  pay  good  dividends 
in  more  healthy  pigs  farrowed  and 
raised. 

The  same  kind  of  grain  mixture 
may  be  used  for  the  pregnant  females 
regardless  of  age,  but  gilts  should  re¬ 
ceive  somewhat  more  feed  per  100 
pounds  liveweight,  in  the  amounts 
suggested.  It  will  be  in  the  interest  of 
efficiency  and  economy  to  weigh  the 
pregnant  sows  and  gilts  at  least  two 
or  three  times  during  the  Winter  and 
feed  them  accordingly.  Where  it  is 
necessary  that  they  all  run  together, 
such  a  weight  feeding  program,  of 
course,  cannot  be  followed.  Usually, 
though,  it  is  possible  to  have  at  least 
two  pens,  one  for  the  sows  and  one 
for  the  gilts,  and  it  is  still  better  if 
each  female  has  her  own  pen,  as  this 
prevents  fighting,  crowding  and  prob¬ 
able  injury.  In  any  case,  they  will 
need  separate  pens  for  farrowing.  If 
individual  hog  houses  are  used  in  the 
Winter,  they  can  be  made  comfortable 
by  banking  them  with  earth,  manure, 
or  baled  straw. 

When  the  breeding  females  are 
penned  and  fed  together,  the  smaller 
and  weaker  animals  do  not  get  their 
fair  share,  while  the  older  and  more 
aggressive  sows  eat  more  than  they 
should.  A  light,  bulky  feed  mixture, 
liberally  supplied,  is  therefore  es¬ 
pecially  suitable  for  use  with  a  mixed 
herd.  Farmers  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  workers  are  in  agreement  that 
the  grain  mixture  for  breeding  hogs 
should  always  contain  not  less  than 
five  per  cent  of  good  quality  alfalfa 
leaf  meal.  Oats  are  likewise  desir¬ 
able  to  form  about  30  per  cent  of  the 
feed  mixture.  An  excellent  grain  mix¬ 
ture  for  hand  feeding  to  breeding 
hogs,  during  their  Winter  pregnancy, 
is  one  consisting  of  ground  corn  25 
'ounds,  either  ground  barley  or  wheat 


W.  Duck 

25  pounds,  ground  oats  25  pounds, 
wheat  middlings  nine  pounds,  either 
tankage  or  fish  meal  10  pounds,  al¬ 
falfa  leaf  meal  five  pounds,  steamed 
bone  meal  one-half  pound,  and  one- 
half  pound  of  a  mineral  mixture  con¬ 
taining  suitable  trace  elements. 
Coarse  stock  salt  should  also  be  kept 
available  at  all  times. 

Grinding  and  Self-Feeding  Grain 

It  is  advisable  that  the  grains  be 
fed  in  ground  form,  especially  when 
oats  are  used.  Wherf  whole  oats  are 
mixed  with  other  whole  grains,  the 
hogs  will  root  out  and  waste  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  it,  because  they 
do  not  like  oats  quite  as  well  as  the 
other  more  concentrated  grains. 

Some  experiments  at  several  State 
stations  have  shown  that  it  is  both 
possible  and  practical  to  self-feed  the 
breeding  hogs  without  getting  them 
excessively  fat,  provided  that  only 
light,  bulky  feeds  are  allowed.  When 
such  a  hog  feed  is  desired,  a  good 
one  is  a  mixture  of  ground  corn  400 
pounds,  ground  oats  300  pounds, 
wheat  middlings  100  pounds,  alfalfa 
leaf  meal  100  pounds,  either  tankage, 
fish  meal,  or  the  trinity  mixture  100 
pounds.  The  trinity  mixture  consists 
of  fish  meal  50  pounds,  either  linseed 
or  soybean  oil  meal  25  pounds,  and 
ground  alfalfa  25  pounds. 

In  trials  at  the  Nebraska  Station, 
pregnant  sows  did  well  during  the 
Winter  on  a  self-fed  mixture  of 
chopped  alfalfa  hay  300  pounds,  and 
ground  corn  100  pounds.  Either 
ground  barley,  wheat  or  oats  could 
be  satisfactorily  substituted  for  part 
or  all  of  the  corn.  If  oats  is  used  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  ground  alfalfa  it 
would  be  best  to  supply  them  in 
equal  parts  by  weight. 

Feeds  After  Farrowing 

As  a  general  rule,  no  feed  should 
be  allowed  the  sow  for  12  to  18  hours 
after  farrowing.  However,  if  she 
seems  to  be  hungry  and  will  not  re¬ 
main  quiet,  a  small  amount  of  bulky 
feed  may  be  allowed;  this  is  best  given 
either  in  warm  water  or  warm  skim- 
milk.  A  handful  or  two  of  wheat 
bran  is  excellent  at  this  time;  it  is 
both  satisfying  and  mildly  laxative. 
For  the  first  week  after  farrowing, 
the  sow  will  do  much  better  if  grain 
is  allowed  in  only  small  amounts; 
this  may  be  gradually  increased  so 
that  within  two  weeks  she  is  on  full 
feed.  It  is  best  to  divide  her  feed  into 
three  equal  parts  when  she  is  on  a 
restricted  diet.  During  cold  weather 
a  warm  slop  is  more  suitable  for  the 
sows  than  dry  feed  .  and  cold  water. 
Unless  the  water  is  kept  at  room 
temperature  by  the  use  of  some  heat¬ 
ing  device,  the  sows  may  not  drink 
enough  water. 

If  the  allowance  of  grain  is  too. 
liberal  for  the  sow  just  after  farrow¬ 
ing,  she  may  develop  milk  fever  or 
have  her  udder  become  badly  con¬ 
gested  and,  even  if  these  conditions 
do  not  occur,  her  pigs  may  scour 
badly  from  getting  too  much  milk. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  pigs  are  not 
growing  as  they  should,  it  is  possible 
that  they  are  not  getting  enough  milk. 
When  sows  are  not  milking  well, 
they  should  be  allowed  all  the  grain 
they  will  clean  up  three  times  a  day. 
A  good  feed  to  use  under  such  condi¬ 
tions  is  one  consisting  of  ground  corn 
nine  parts,  and  either  fish  meal  or 
tankage  one  part;  if  skimmilk  is 
(Continued  on  Page  35) 


When  the  brood  sows  and  their  pigs  are  on  pasture ,  their  need  for  trace 
minerals  is  not  so  great  as  when  they  are  in  dry  lot;  as  the  soil  and  sun 
furnish  most  of  their  mineral  and  vitamin  D  requirements.  These  prolific 
Duroc  sows  and  their  pigs  are  enjoying  solid  comfort  in  the  farm  pond  on 
a  hot  day  at  Clyde  Cornish’s  Hilltop  Duroc  Farm  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
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DANGER 

At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O- 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
tction.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P, 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

iiH« 

>  RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


SAVE 
IT 

HOW 
WITH 
HEX-0 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Writ©  for  Free  Prospectus 
MORT  GRANGER’S 
Cour«e  in  Auctioneering 

BOX  131 

Thompsonviile,  Connecticut 


DOGS 

~  SCOTCH  COLLIES  - -  '■ 

And  true  old  fashioned  English  Shepherds,  our 
specialty.  Flashy  marked.  Veterinarian  Certificate, 
Bred  collie  daughter  of  Ch.  Tokalon  Storm  Cloud. 
Beautiful  Black  open  female  daughter  of  Ch.  Th© 
Duke  of  Silver  Hoe,  C.  D.  Beal  cattle  dog.  Puppies 
in  rich  sables,  Blacks,  and  beautiful  White  collie 
Pups.  State  fully  your  needs.  A  self  addressed 
stamped  envelope  please.  V.  M.  KIRK, 
WEST  LEYDEN,  NEW  YORK 


GENUINE 

**]  RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

g|j  Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  Several  litters  registered  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross-bred  Shepherd -Bernards. 
One  litter  English-Shepherds,  two  litters  Collie- 
Shepherds.  Both  litters  from  heeler  parents.  On© 
litter  non-registered  Cocker  Spaniels.  Distemper 
vaccinated,  wormed.  Convenient  terms.  Puppy  plan. 

Sunday  business  discouraged. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE.  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


BASSET  HOUND  PUPS 


Now  litter  for  Christmas  delivery,  Tricolors,  red  and 
whites:  males  $40;  females  $30.  A.K.C.  &  TJ.  K.  C. 
Stud  service  $25.  Best  of  hunters  from  champion  blood- 
llnes.  FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  RD.,  WEBSTER.  N.Y. 

For  Sale:  ST  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti- 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock. 

DR.  STEWART  GAY,  22  SUMMIT  AVE., 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2099 


AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO,  TOTAWA  RD„  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  1.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 
A.  K.  C.  PUPPIES:  Irish  Setters,  Springer  Spaniels, 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Beagles.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNEL,  NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FIVE  MONTHS.  OLD,  $25.  ALSO  YOUNGER  PUPS. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

ST.  BERNARD  PUPS.  A.K.C.  REGISTERED. 

WRITE  MRS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD, 

_ _ R.  I,  UNADILLA,  NEW  YORK _ 

FINE  LITTER  A.K.C.  REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD 
PUPPIES.  MRS.  HENRY  F.  DUNBAR, 

R.F.P.  3,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y.  Phone  Kingston  687-M-3 

BORDER  COLLIE  PUPPIES  FOR  CHRISTMAS 

GIFTS.  Whelped  Nov.  5.  ready  to  ship  Dec.  20. 
SAM  STODDART,  BRADFORD.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

FEMALES  $20.00:  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 

HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

T3 UREBRED  COCKE  It  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS,  NEW  YORK 

COLLIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES  —  MINIATURE 
PINSCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS.  Hastings,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLI NETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton.  New  Hampshire 
Miniature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  MT.  POCONO.  PA.  Phone  5881 

REG.  COLLIES — Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets.  Rea- 
sonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  COLLIE  PUPPIES  AND  GROWN  DOGS 
BEL-AIR  KENNELS.  ST.  JOHNSVILLE,  N.  Y. 
COLLIE  PUPS:  TOKALON  CHAMPION  SIRE. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


Pad,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS.  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I.  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World's  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNA. 

RAMS 


For  Sale  —  Proven,  Purebred  HAMPSHIRE  RAM, 

Young,  Good  Type.  Price  $150.  DR.  E.  T.  ENGLE, 
SUFFERN,  N.  Y. _ Telephone  5- 1 189- W 

FURS 


- — -  RAW  FURS  - — — 

Muskrat,  Beaver,  Heavy  Coon  and'  Skunk  in  good  de¬ 
mand  from  Northern  Pa.,  New  York  and  New  England. 
Send  for  prices.  Been  here  65  years  satisfying  shippers. 

LEMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


MINK 


You  Will  Get  Top  Prices  for 

M  INK 

If  You  Will  Ship  at  Once. 

Prices  quoted  if  you  wish. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO.,  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Brown  Swiss  Meeting! 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders  Assn, 
was  held  early  last  month  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.  Reports  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Committees  showed  that  a 
full  program  had  been  carried  out 
during  the  past  year. 

The  program  for  the  coming  year 
was  proposed  and  adopted  as  follows: 
a  membership  drive  to  increase  the 
paid  membership;  Canton  meetings 
during  the  week  of  March  9-14,  as 
follows — March  10 — Central  Canton; 
March  11 — Western  Canton;  March 
12 — Northern  Canton;  March  13 — 
Easton  Canton;  the  Canton  Shows 
will  be  held  during  the  week  of  June 
10-16;  increase  in  the  Junior  Pro¬ 
gram;  the  State  Sale  in  April; 
support  of  the  Eastern  Breeders  Pro¬ 
duction  Sale;  and  the  State  Show  of 
Brown  Swiss  at  the  New  York  State 
Fair. 


BERKSHIRES 


1950  International 
Carlot  Champions 
10th  time  in  12  years 

— and  more  carcass  championships  in  past 
25  years  than  all  other  breeds,  combined 

Raise  Berkshires  (the  lean-meat  breed)  for:  more 
profit,  excellent  mothers,  lower  feed  costs  ,  .  . 
their  passion  for  foraging  saves  up  to  30^  on 
feed-  ...  in  3  years  of  college  tests  (diy  lot) 
showed  100  lbs.  gain  on  300  lbs.  feed. 


FREE  SAMPLE  COPY  ▲ 

"Berkshire  News"  Monthly  ^ 

There’s  tremendous  demand  for 
Berkshires!  Write  for  details  and 
names  of  nearest  breeders. 

DEPT.  * 


AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE  ASSN. 


601  W.  MONROE  ST.  •  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


Officers  elected  for  the  coming 
year  were:  president,  Frank  L.  Jew¬ 
ett;  vice-presidents — all  of  the  four 
Canton  presidents:  Eastern  Canton — 
Harold  Brigg,  Northern  Canton — 
Stewart  Benedict,  Central  Canton — 
Albert  Gahwiler,  Jr.,  and  Western 
Canton — W.  B.  Stewart;  secy.-treas., 
J.  Sandford  Cross.  Frank  Jewett,  J. 
Sandford  Cross  and  John  Harris 
were  elected  to  the  New  York  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy  Cattle  Assn,  representing 
the  New  York  Brown  Swiss  Breeders 
Assn.  Peter  Klatzack,  Jr.,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Sparing  Sale 
to  be  held  in  April,  with  the  other 
committee  members  to  be  selected  by 
the  Chairman.  Frank  Jewett  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  represent  the  New  York 
Association  as  member  of  the  East¬ 
ern  Breeders  Production  Sale  Com¬ 
mittee. 

Fred  Gauntt,  Eastern  Fieldman,  at¬ 
tended  and  spoke  on  the  growth  of 
the  breed  throughout  the  country 
and  in  New  York  State. 


November  Milk  Prices 


More  Profits  with 
Market  Topping 

HAMPSHIRES 


•^Better  Mothers 
ts  Cheaper  Gains 
tsMORE  Meat 


More  hog  growers  are  de-t 
manding  Hampshires  to  gee 
that  extra  pig  per  litter ;  more 
pounds  of  quality  red  meat] 
per  head:  and  higher  dollar! 
value  or  carcass.  Rapid 
growth,  economy  of  gain, 
rustling  ability  and  fine  carcasses  insure  added  profits. 
Hampshires  are  the  answer  to  efficient,  profitable! 
quality  pork  production.  WRITE  for  -  “ 

breed  literature;  lo¬ 
cation  of  bred  sow 
sales;  addresses  of 
nearby  breeders. 

SPECIAL:  1  yr.  sub¬ 
scription  toHampshire 
Herdsman  .breed  mag¬ 
azine  —  Send  $1.00  to' 


HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  REGISTRY 


im  MAIN  ST.,  PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


BRED  SOWS 

By  Mall  Order! 

Save  tires  and 
time!  Let  our 
expert  Fieldmen 
select  your  seed 
stock,  at  your  price 
...  a  free  service 

. . .  satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

T  Write  for  details. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroc  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 
40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  hoars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request,  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  November 


DAILEY  STOCK  FARM 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 


1950  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op. ..  .$5.43  $.115 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op .  5.27  .1121 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  5.15  .1095 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  5.12  .1089 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .  5.115  .1088 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  5.115  .1088 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  5.105  .1086 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  5.09  .1083 

Arkport  Dairies .  5.09  .1083 

Cohocton  Creameries ... .  5.09  .1083 

Grandview  Dairy .  5.09  .1083 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  .  5.09  .1083 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  5.09  .1083 

Sheffield  Farms .  5.08  .1081 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  5.01  .1066 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.01  .1066 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  5.01  .1066 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.98  .1059 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York,  $5.09; 
Buffalo,  $4,909;  Rochester,  $4.99. 


Choice  feeding  pigs,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  —  Chester 
&  Yorkshire  crossed  —  6-7  wks  $9.00  each;  8-9  wks. 
$9.50;  10  wks.  extras  $11.00.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 

Good  grade  service  boar*  150-250  lbs. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

All  ages.  Pigs  from  hardy,  large  litters.  Registered 
Hampshire  swine,  the  lean  bacon  type.  A  limited 
number  of  open  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs, 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods, 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
Silts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I.  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 


High  Records  for  Cornell 
Holsteins 


HOG  SELF-FEEDERS 

$15  F.  0.  B.  plant  and  up.  WINSTON  PURCHASING 
AGENCY,  INC.,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 


Cornell  University  is  the  owner  of 
two  registered  Holstein  cows  which 
have  just  completed  lifetime  produc¬ 
tion  records  of  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  milk. 

Austindaie  Supreme  Ormsby  is  the 
2,345th  Holstein  to  produce  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  eight 
yearly  milking  periods,  this  cow  has 
produced  a  total  of  3,463  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  100,501  pounds  of  milk. 
Her  highest  single  record  was  made 
at  the  age  of  three  years  two  months 
when  she  producer  604  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  16,130  pounds  of  milk. 
The  other  cow,  Cornell  Pride  Cathy, 
produced  a  total  of  4,159  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  102,033  pounds  of  milk 
in  seven  yearly  milking  periods. 


Sources  of  Lead  Poisoning 

The  Maine  Veterinary  Medical 
Assn,  reports  a  case  where  a  calf  died 
of  lead  poisoning  after  licking  a 
target-practice  board  which  had 
been  used  to  stop  the  bullets.  An¬ 
other  report  tells  of  a  case  of  lead 
poisoning  in  cattle  due  to  chewing 
an  old  piece  of  painted  linoleum  that 
had  been  thrown  into  a  pasture.  Lead 
is  lead  from  any  source.  Mast  farm¬ 
ers  are  aware  of  the  danger  of  letting 
animals  lick  lead  paint,  but  they 
sometimes  overlook  the  fact  that  lead, 
in  any  other  form,  may  be  just  as 
attractive  to  cattle  and  just  as 
deadly. 


-  d  u  r  o  c  s  - - 

FALL  PIGS  EITHER  SEX.  GILTS— BRED  FOR 
SPRING  FARROW  TO  SON  OF  STAR  DESIGN. 
J.  HARLAN  FRANTZ,  WAYNESBORO.  PA. 

WANTED:  Three  bred  Hampshire  gilts.  Good  stock 

but  not  thoroughbreds.  About  February  I.  One  Hamp¬ 
shire  boar,  young.  Give  prices.  Vicinity  of  Walden- 
Middletown,  BOX  4914,  Care  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ALLINES  DU  ROCS  —  Begistered  service  boars:  year¬ 
ling,  two  « Spring  and  two  Fall  boars.  Bred  gilts. 

FERGE,  649  VOSBURG  ROAD,  WEBSTER,  N.  Y. 


-  POLAND  CHINA  DIVISION  - 

BOARS,  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  ROUTE  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 


-  TWO  REGISTERED  YORSKHIRE  BOARS  - 

One  Year  Old,  Never  Used  $75.00  each. 
WOODACRES  FARM,  NORTH  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 

FOR  SALE:  ONE  FIVE-GA ITED  HORSE.  ONE 

TH  REE-GAITED  HORSE  AND  ONE  HUNTER. 
EXCELLENT  FOR  ADULTS  OR  CHILDREN! 
GLENMONT  FARMS, 

GLENMONT,  NEW  YORK 

Shetland  Palomino  Pony  Stallion,  two  years  old, 

beautiful  golden  body,  white  mane  and  tail.  $300. 
FISCHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  Souderton,  Penna. 


_ GOATS _ 

WHY  NOT  GOATS?  NEED  SMALL  SPACE.  SUPPLY 

FRESH  MILK  TWICE  DAILY.  IDEAL  FOR 
FAMILY  WITH  SMALL  CHILDREN.  SPARHAWK, 
MAPLECROFT  FARM,  SPARKILL,  NEW  YORK 

CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


-  MILK  GOATS  - 

SEVEN  GRADES,  I  PUREBRED.  $100.. No  Shipping 
ABRAM  ALLEN, _ MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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NOW. .  v. 

Complete!  Flexibility 

PLUS 

SCIENTIFIC 

SHAPE 


Bag  Balm  Dilators,  now  molded  of  new 
ultra-flexible,  ivory-smooth  plastic,  take  on 
any  contour  of  a  bent  teat  without  pressure. 
Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  during 
healing.  Flutes  on  shaft  carry  in  antiseptic 
ointment,  maintain  continuous  contact  with 
injured  tissue.  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
25  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  Bag 
Balm.  At  all  druggists  and 
farm  stores. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
‘Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
growa  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  Dent  R N5  313  s,  StBISTME  Aft,  SPKIN6F1EU)  4.  MU’. 


|  Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  8ookl«tl  Q 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  C.nter  St.,  Brandon,”V(.  ' 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON,  INC. 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK  _ Telephone  6471 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

II  months  old  Bull  (May  Royal  Breeding).  Dam 
five  A.  R.  Records.  CALVES.  Both  Sex. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR.  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proof  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modem  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  Increases  In  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  information  write: 
Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9,  ILL. 


For  Sale.  FIVE  YEARS  OLD.  DOUBLE  REGISTRY. 

HEREFORD  BULL 


EXCELLENT  HERD  SIRE. 
SHADOWBROOK  FARM,  BENNINGTON,  VT. 


-  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  _ , 

Long  Yearlings  Ready  for  Service.  Sure  Dehomers. 
Price  $850.  Subject  to  Prior  Sale. 
JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 
NEWTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  ). 


TEN  PUREBRED  REGISTERED  coming  yearling 
ANGUS  HEIFERS  and  ONE  BULL.  No  relation. 

$250  each  or  the  eleven  for  $2,500. 
FISHER  PALMINO  FARMS,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


k 


M' 


r ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure;  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  250,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  250,000  readers  about  th6  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
wbat  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

&  The  Rural  ISIew-Yorket 

^  333  West  30th  St.,  New  Vorf, 
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YOUR  PIES 
MASTERPIECES! 

AND  THEN  THA  T  FIRST  PIECE 
...  A  Mess  When  You  Get  It 
Out  of  the  Plate! 


HERE'S  HOW  TO  SERVE  WHOLE  PIECES: 


To  Fit  9  inch  Pyr e«  Flat-Rim  PUttt 
2  PIE  TRIANGLES  for  $1.00 

GUNTHER  CO.  ...  8  AVE.  “B”.  NEWARK  5.  N.  J. 


EAT  ANYTHING 

WITH 


FALSE  TEETH ! 


Corn-on-th  e-cob, hard  candy, 
nuts. ..you  can  eat  them 
all !  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  on  up¬ 
per,  lower  or  partial  plate. 
Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly. 
Your  plate  fits  snugly  and 
stays  that  way  because  Brimms 
Plasti-Liner  hardens  perma¬ 
nently  to  your  blate.Evea  on 
old  rubber  plates  you  get 
good  results  for  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer. 


Easy  to  Re-fit  or  Tighten  False  Teeth 

One  application  gives  instant  relief  from  slip¬ 
ping,  rocking  plates  that  cause  sore  gums.  You 
can  talk  without  embarrassment.  Forget  tem¬ 
porary  "stickums”  to  hold  plates  in.  Tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  according  to  directions. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  to  reline  one  plate. 

Sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Pay  postman  when  deliv¬ 
ered.  Or  send  money  and  save  C.  O.  D.  charges. 
Also  available  at  leading  drug  stores.  Sample  of 
plate  cleaner  free  if  you  act  now. 

PLASTI-LINER  CO.,  Buffalo  11,  N.  Y„  Dept.  55-S 


Brimms  PLASTI-LINER 

The  Permanent  Denture  Reliner 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Home-Mixed 
for  Extra  Economy 

Saves  Big  Dollars.  No  Cooking. 

This  splendid  recipe  is  used  by  milions  be¬ 
cause  it  makes  such  an  effective  medicine  for 
coughs  due  to  colds.  It’s  so  easy  tip  mix  —  a 
child  could  do  it. 

From  any  druggist  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex, 
a  special  compound  of  proven  ingredients,  in 
concentrated  form,  well-known  for  its  soothing 
effect  on  throat  and  bronchial  irritations. 

Then  make  a  syrup  with  two  cups  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Put  the  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  makes  a  full  pint  of 
cough  medicine,  very  effective  and  quick-acting, 
and  you  get  about  four  times  as  much  for  your 
money.  It  never  spoils,  and  children  love  its 
pleasant  taste. 

This  cough  syrup  takes  hold  of  coughs, 
giving  quick  relief.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  helps  clear  air  passages. 
Money  refunded  if  Pinex  doesn’t  please. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


W 

Five  Best  Colors 

Scarlet— Lavender— ■ 
Rose—  Yellow —  White 
Giant  Dahlia-flowered  blooms 
in.  across.  Sturdy  well-branched 
plants.  Very  easy  to  grow. 

75c  Value — Send  Dime  Today  ! 
SPECIAL— All  five  15c-pkts.,  one  of 
each  color,  postpaid  for  10c— to  show 
you  the  high  quality  of  Burpee  Seeds. 
New  Burpee  Seed  Catalog,  PQPP 
75th  Anniversary  Edition  ■  lx. Ck 

_  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

470  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

>  KNITTING  YARNS 


Quality  alii  wool  hand  knitting 
yams  at  direct-to-you  DOW  PRICES. 
Rend  for  FREE  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  108,  Winchester,  Mass. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  A  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns:  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct— Save  Money. 


BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


January  6,  1951 


New  Year’s  at  the  Farm 

We  sang  a  song  of  relatives,  the  house  chockful  of  guests, 
Uncles  flourished  black  cigars,  patted  fancy  vests; 

Aunties  smoothed  red  ribbons  on  giggling  nieces’  hair, 

Nephews  raced  about  the  house,  shouting  down  the  stair; 
Grandma,  lovely  and  benign,  smiled  throughout  the  din, 

Grandpa,  in  his  element,  hailed  the  New  Year  in! 
Pennsylvania  —  Garnet  Rhodes 


Twelfth  Night  Cake  for  a  Party 


Photo:  D.  M.  Demerest,  New  York 


Just  to  show  how  your  own  yeast  raised  coffee  cake  can  be  dressed  up  for  a 
Twelfth  Night  party,  or  for  any  other  wintertime,  gathering:  sprays  of  curved 
pine,  plenty  of  white  frosting,  candied  cherries  and  a  bow  do  the  trick.  The 
rhymed  recipe  below,  full  of  surprise,  comes  from  Clara  Trump,  Westfield, 
N.  Y.,  long  a  friend  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  mid  of  your  Editor. 

You  make  this  so-called  Twelfth  with  wit,  plenty  of  stamina  stir  into 


Night  Cake  with  not  the  usual  things. 
First  take — A  cup  of  sweetness,  meas¬ 
ured  right;  the  same  of  love,  both 
beaten  light.  Then  add  much  gener¬ 
osity,  leavened  with  some  jocosity. 
The  milk  of  human  kindness  pour  in¬ 
to  the  mixture.  .  .yes,  still  more! 
Flavor  with  thoughtfulness,  season 


it.  Bake  it  full  time  in  an  atmosphere 
of  radiant  friendliness,  plenty  of 
cheer. 

Served  with  Jack-frosting  and 
sprigs  of  green  holly  —  here  is  a 
cake  to  make  Twelfth  Night  jolly! 

Clara  K.  Trump 


Mittens  Out  of  Sweaters 

Mittens  are  very  important  right 
now,  and  youngsters  go  right  through 
them.  We  have  three  children,  two 
under  ten  and  one  older;  no  matter 
how  many  pairs  they  start  the 
Winter  with,  their  play  mittens  are 
gone  by  the  height  of  the  snowball 
season.  With  no  time  for  knitting,  and 
crochet  a  mystery  to  me,  I  can’t 
afford  to  buy  all  the  mittens  needed. 
So  I  get  busy  with  shears  and  sewing 
machine.  This  is  the  process. 

We  always  have  a  supply  of  old 
faded  grownup  sweaters.  One  of  these 
I  place  on  the  table.  Whichever  child 
needs  a  pair  of  mittens  places  his 
hands  on  the  sweater  so  that  his 
wrists  lie  on  top  of  the  ribbed  bottom 
of  the  sweater.  With  a  piece  of  chalk, 
using  the  hands  on  the  sweater  as  a 
pattern,  I  trace  around  the  hands  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  wool — allowing  for  a 
double  seam  all  round. 

Then  I  cut  the  mitten  out  of  the 
sweater,  following  chalk  lines  care¬ 
fully  for  a  nice  fit,  and  stitch  them 
up  on  the  sewing  machine.  Presto,  a 
new  pair  of  warm  mittens!  These,  of 
course,  are  the  regular  mitten:  thumb 
and  then  the  four  fingers  together  in 
the  oval  part. 

A  nice  pair  can  also  be  cut  from 
the  sleeves  of  an  old  sweater,  again 
using  the  ribbed  wrist  of  the  sleeve 
as  the  wrist  part  of  the  mitten.  In 
both  cases,  I  am  careful  to  have  the 
mitten  wrist  fit  snugly,  and  I  make 
it  as  long,  for  warmth,  as  I  can. 

By  using  these  sewed  mittens  for 
play,  the  pretty  ones  that  Grandma 
knits  can  be  kept  for  Sunday  School 
and  special  occasions. 

Glenadore  B.  Griswold 


Good  Stovekeeping 

“An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
a  pound  of  cure”  in  good  stovekeep¬ 
ing,  So  don’t  cook  in  too  small  uten¬ 
sils  lest  liquids  boil  over.  Turn  heat 
low  after  boiling  point  is  reached. 
Don’t  fill  casseroles  too  full. 


Sew  and  Save  With  New; 
1951  Fashion  Book 


Starting  the  New  Year  With 
a  Hobby 

If  you  haven’t  a  hobby,  now  is  a 
good  time  to  find  one,  this  year  es¬ 
pecially. 

Recently  I  heard  a  physician  say: 
“If  everyone  had  a  hobby,  there 
would  be  many  less  mental  cases  in 
our  institutions.”  Because  the  mind 
often  can  work  certain  cures,  phy¬ 
sicians  in  many  cases  are  now  taking 
the  mind  into  consideration,  when 
treating  physical  sickness.  The  cele¬ 
brated  German,  Louis  Kuhne,  said  he 
believed  he  could  cure  all  diseases 
with  his  therapy,  but  that  he  could 
not  cure  all  patients.  That  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  saying  that  the  mind  has 
to  be  taken  into  consideration — train 
the  mind  and  one  may  occupy  it  to 
the  exclusion  of  ills. 

In  our  long  work  among  shut-ins, 
we  have  found  that  inducing  them  to 
adopt  a  hobby,  and  work  at  it  well, 
has  given  them  great  help  and 
happiness  in  almost  every  case;  and 
especially  successful  where  the 
patient  has  a  trouble  (or  troubles) 
upon  which  she  allows  her  mind  to 
dwell.  Then  again  a  hobby  so  often 
develops  into  a  profitable  little  busi¬ 
ness.  When  there  are  financial 
worries,  that  income  works  a  wonder¬ 
ful  cure. 

One  reason  why  a  hobby  is  so  good 
for  illness  of  nerves  is  that  one  gains 
many  friends,  others  interested  in 
the  same  hobbby.  We  know  one  lady 
who  has  taken  to  writing  poetry  as 
a  hobby.  It  is  now  a  balance  for  her 


daily  life  taking  care  of  a  mentally 
unbalanced  husband.  She  may  never 
sell  a  poem,  but  her  hobby  is  a  factor 
in  keeping  her  sane.  Another  sweet 
person  needing  hobby-help,  proved 
to  be  talented  with  her  pen,  though 
she  would  not  believe  it.  We  finally 
prevailed  on  her  to  write  a  story  for 
me;  we  gradually  worked  her  into 
print.  Now  she  is  selling  her  manu¬ 
scripts,  highly  encouraged  through  a 
sense  of  achievement,  plus  income. 

A  few  years  ago  an  acquaintance 
became  so  ill  she  had  to  be  taken  to 
a  hospital  for  those  mentally  afflicted. 
Later  her  doctor  said:  “Had  she 
taken  up  a  hobby  after  her  husband’s 
death,  instead  of  nursing  her  troubles, 
she  might  never  have  become  a  men¬ 
tal  patient.” 

One  young  woman  says  she  does 
not  have  a  hobby,  being  too  busy 
with  three  small  youngsters.  How¬ 
ever,  we  have  noted  that  she  does 
have  a  very  interesting  hobby.  She 
extends  her  own  work  with  her  well 
brought  up  children,  for  she  visits 
every  new  mother  and  babe  for  miles 
around,  even  helping  out  at  the  time 
of  birth,  for  she  is  a  registered  nurse. 
Her  hobby,  you  see,  is  babies. 

Another  neighbor,  recently 
widowed,  is  putting  her  very  heart 
into  weaving.  Learning  many  difficult 
patterns,  she  now  works  at  a  crea¬ 
tive  art.  Her  life  is  so  much  happier. 

As  for  myself,  my  hobby  is  start¬ 
ing  others  on  a  hobby  of  their  own. 
For  a  New  Year’s  resolution,  I  do 
recommend  getting  a  hobby,  a  fine 
way  to  carry  on  through  1951. 

Lillian  Stickney 


Be  forehanded  for  1951!  Make  your  plans, 
this  year  especially,  to  save  by  sewing. 
Just  off  the  press,  our  FASHION  BOOK  for 
Spring  and  Summer  is  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  brings  you  the  newest  in  fashion, 
and  presents  it  in  practical  pattern  design, 
easy  to  make,  delightful  to  wear. 

This  new  Fashion  Book  shows  you  the 
1951  up  to  date  features  for  your  wardrobe, 
including  the  new  wrapped  silhouette;  basic 
dress  with  change-about  fashion  details,  and 
lovely  Easter  fashions.  Also  those  important 
year-round  separates;  a  collection  of  lovely 
blouseg,  besides  trousseau  needs.  Here  are 
the  young  date  and  party  clothes  too;  de¬ 
signs  for  sheers  (rayon  or  cotton) ;  dresses 
with  set-in  sleeves  for  the  mature  figure,  and 
cap-sleeved  cottons  aplenty.  See  the  sun- 
backs  and  boleros  for  all  occasions,  young 
folks’  vacation  togs  for  casual  wear  and 
active  sports.  And  a  fine  choice  of  women’s 
home  frocks,  and  all  important  aprons. 

Children  and  the  girls  get  their  big  share 
with  play  clothes  and  pretty  frocks.  Unusu¬ 
ally  helpful  is  an  article  on  necklines  and 
hair-dos  for  just  your  type. 

Such  a  wonderful  book  • —  135  pattern  de¬ 
signs  for  all  ages  and  occasions  —  helps  you 
plan  complete  wardrobes  for  the  family  for 
all  Spring  and  Summer.  Price  only  20c.  Send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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Wife  of  an  R.F.D.  carrier,  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Fischer,  Weatherly,  Penna.,  mixes 
the  nut  cake  which  brought  her 
$1,000  in  the  second  annual  Grand 
National  Pillsbury  Baking  Contest 
held  last  month  at  the  Waldorf 
Astoria,  New  York  City.  Her  recipe 
and  product  were  named  best  in 
class ;  100  women  and  girls  tried  their 
skill  at  the  big  bake-off. 

Two  Northeast  Winners  in 
National  Bake-Off 

Two  excellent  home  cooks  in  the 
Northeast  last  month  won  major 
awards  in  cash  and  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  second  annual  Grand 
National  Pillsbury  Baking  Contest 
which  took  place  at  the  Waldorl 
Astoria,  with  100  women  and  girls 
entered  as  finalists  in  the  senior  and 
junior  divisions.  ' 

In  the  former  group,  Mrs.  Alfred 
W.  Fischer,  wife  of  a  Weatherly, 
Penna.,  R.  F.  D.  carrier,  was  named 
best  in  class  with  her  nut  cake  which 
brought  her  $1,000,  plus  the  electric 
range,  table,  chair  and  mixing  equip¬ 
ment  proxided  for  her  use  during  the 
big  bake-off.  In  the  junior  group,  18 
year  old  Evelyn  Elizabeth  Hymers, 
Brighton,  Mass.,  won  the  second 
grand  prize  of  $3,000,  plus  similar 
kitchen  equipment  above,  with  a 


recipe  for  a  walnut  tartlet  given  to 
her  by  her  Canadian  grandmother. 
Miss  Hymers,  whose  mother  has  been 
ill  for  several  year,  keeps  house  and 
cooks  for  her  family,  besides  taking 
a  secretarial  course. 

The  100  finalists  represented  previ¬ 
ous  elimination  of  thousands  of  en¬ 
trants  in  this  countrywide  contest. 
At  a  iarge  luncheon  party  the  checks 
for  grand  prizes  were  handed  to 
winners  by  the  Duchess  of  Windsor. 
Dressed  in  a  simple  black  frock  with 
white  collars  and  cuffs,  and  a  small 
tight  fitting  white  hat,  the  Duchess 
opened  the  occasion  with  this  re¬ 
mark:  “One  thing  that  we  women 
here  have  in  common  is  that  we  have 
all  cooked  for  the  man  we  love.” 

“Orange  Kiss  Me”  Cake 

The  first  grand  prize  recipe  and 
cake  were  awarded  to  a  California 
woman,  Mrs.  Peter  Wueble  —  a 
$25,000  check.  Following  is  the  recipe 
she  used. 

Ingredients:  2  cups  Best  Enriched 
Flour,  sifted;  1  teaspoon  soda;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  Vz  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
sugar;  2  eggs;  1  large  orange  (reserve 
juice  for  topping,  grind  rind  and  pulp 
with  raisins);  1  cup  raisins,  ground; 
1  cup  milk. 

For  topping  use  Va  cup  sugar;  1 
teaspoon  cinnamon;  %  cup  walnuts, 
chopped. 

For  cake,  sift  together  flour,  soda 
and  salt.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar.  Blend  in  eggs,  one  at  a  time. 
Add  ground  orange  and  raisins.  Add 
milk  and  dry  ingredients  alternately 
to  creamed  mixture,  beginning  and 
ending  with  dry  ingredients.  Blend 
thoroughly  after  each  addition.  (With 
electric  mixer  use  low  speed.)  Pour 
into  well-greased  and  lightly-floured 
13x9x2-inch  pan.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  30  to  35 

minutes. 

Drip  orange  juice  (about  %  cup) 
over  warm  cake.  Sprinkle  with  sugar, 
cinnamon  and  nut  topping.  Decorate 
with  orange  slices.  Persis  Smith 


If  the  children  balk  at  drinking 
milk,  try  stirring  one  tablespoon  of 
unsulphured  molasses  into  a  glass  of 
milk. 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


y3  cup  Shorienn 

(emulsified  tyPe 

such  as  Crisco, 
Spry  or  Swift  nu 
1  isp.  Vanilla 

DAVIS  BAKING  POWDER 


j  Cake  Flour 
Sugar 
.  Salt 
n  Milk 


Stir  in  quicKiy 
Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  1  m.nute 

»s  at  365  F 
r  Davis  product. 


-inch  round  pans  tc 
chocolaty,  creamy 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness — even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dapt.  RN  •If,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


UFr 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 


Now  She  Shops 
“Cash  And  Carry” 

Without  Painful  Backache 

As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don’t 
wait,  try  Doan’s  Pills,  a!  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


FREE ! 


1951  EDITION 

RUGMAKER’S 

GUIDE 


ICOKtttlt  _ — 

yiiOE  t«  Braiders!  Hookers!  This  amazing 
junioiHG  book  shows  how  to  get  FREE  Bur- 
&  H00KIH6  lap  patterns  worth  up  to  3.95. 

Shows  how  to  make  rugs  the  easy 
— "_r‘‘  'Gibson  Way"  !  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions,  over  30  different  patterns, 
yam  samples,  wool  piece  swatches,  and 
Braid-Magic  samples  included  plus 
[stamped  goods,  gift,  hobby  suggestions. 
Send  for  your  copy  today. 
GIBSON  MILLS  INC.  Dept.  JK 

Box  181,  Canal  St.  Sta.,  New  York  13,  N.  T,i 


SAVE 
up  to 

50% 


— -  EXTRA  MONEY!  FREE  GIFT  OFFERS!  - 

Sell  friends  extraordinary  21  for  $1.00,  Metallic, 
Humorous  greeting  cards.  Gift  wrappings,  novelties. 
Big  profits.  Bonus.  Experience  unnecessary.  Bequest 
Feature  All-Occasion  assortments  on  approval,  free 
samples  Name  Imprinted  Stationery,  Napkins,  Towels  and 
free  catalog.  NEW  ENGLAND  ART  PUBLISHERS, 
NORTH  ABINGTON,  416-A,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion ;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
in  many  cases  almost  at  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it.  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5103-A,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


FREE  for  Spinal  Sufferers 

If  you  want  relief  from  an  aching,  injured  or  de¬ 
formed  back,  write  today  for  FREE  BOOK,  ‘‘An 
Aid  in  Spinal  Ailments.”  It  pictures  and  describes 
different  spinal  troubles  and  shows  how  we  can 
help  yon.  Over  seventy-seven  thousand  have  re¬ 
ceived  help  in  the  past  49  years.  Tell  us  all  about 
your  spinal  trouble.  PHILO  BURT  CO.,  44-13 
Philo  Burt  Building,  Jamestown,  New  York. 


TRAVEL 


to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
Europe  or  around 


the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 


KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY.flilNC. 


466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


PremiumsorCasb 


BOYS! 

GIRLS! 

MEN! 

LADIES! 


SEND  NO  MONEV  NOW 


and 


Genuine  Hoban  22  cal.  Rifles, 

Wrist  Watches,  Pocket  Watches, 

Alarm  Clocks,  Blankets.  Towels.  Record 
Players,  Dolls,  Footballs  sent  postage  paid— Other  premiums  or  Cash 
Commission  easily  yours.  Simply  Give  colorful  art  pictures  with  White  Ctoverine 
Brand  Salve  for  chaps  and  mild  burns  easily  sold  to  friends  and  neighbors  at  25c 
a  box  (with  beautiful  picture)  and  remit  amount  called  for  under  premium  wanted  in 
catalog  sent  with  order  postage  paid  by  ns.  Cur  56th  year.  Be  firstl  Write  for  trial 
jr  Sal’ 


order  Salve  and  pictures  sent  on  trust  to  start.  Act  today! 


Send  Name 
Address! 

WILSON  CHEMICAL  CO..  Dept..  77-66.  TYRONE,  PA. 


2317  —  DELIGHTFUL  COVER-ALL  APRON  WITH  POTHOLDERS  and  strawberry 
embroidery  for  presonality!  Sizes  small,  medium,  large,  extra  large.  Medium,  3  yds.  35-in. 
(Pattern  includes  transfer  for  applique  with  touches  of  cross  stitch.)  20c. 

2309  —  SKIRT  PLUS  TWO  WESKIT  versions.  Smart  and  money  saving.  Sizes  10-18. 

Size  16  weskit,  1%  yds.  54-in;  sleeveless  weskit,  1 14  yds.  54-in.;  the  skirt,  in  any  of  its 

sizes,  takes  1  yd.  54-in.  20c. 

2948  —  THIS  EASY-TO-DON-COTTON  CASUAL  is  good  in  two  ways — first  for  its  trim 
tab  yoked  styling;  second  in  the  sense  that  it’s  so  easy  to  sew!  Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18, 
4  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

162  —  CROCHET  THIS  CHILL-CHASING  HOOD  with  drawstring  neck  from  only  2Vz 

ounces  of  knitting  floss;  in  navy,  brown,  dark  green,  red,  white  or  black  wool.  Red  and 

yellow  yarns  make  flower  trim,  green  yarn  for  the  leaves.  Complete  instructions,  including 
enlarged  sketches  of  stitch,  details  and  trimmings.  20c.  v 

151  —  GLAMOROUS  SHAWL  BUT  WARM.  38  inches  in  diameter — easily  and  quickly 
crocheted  in  a  big  circle.  For  parties  decorate  it  with  gold  sequins  and  separate  pearl 
beads  in  white  wool,  pale  yellow,  black  or  rose-beige.  For  practical  use  any  time  of  day 
or  evening,  also  lovely  as  a  pastel  bed  cape,  minus  the  sequins.  Complete  crochet  and 
trimming  instructions,  sketches  of  stitches  used.  20c. 

OUR  1951  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK,  just  off  the  press!  Only  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  number  plainly;  be  sure  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on  orders  up 
to  50c;  2c  tax  over  50c.) 


Here  Is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL.  (with  exclusive  INLAND  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disc  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  CHAIN-DRIVE  pedal-driven.  Mock 
four-way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments 
also  available.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old 
TRACTALL  is  the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from- factory  atNEW 
LOW  PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  “ Play  Days  Unlimited”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.r  Dept.RN-1 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 
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Drawn  by  Ruth  Parlow,  14,  Connecticut 
MEMORY  VERSE 


DAYBREAK 

A  wind  came  up  out  of  the  sea, 

And  said,  “O  mists,  make  room  for  me. 
It  hailed  the  ships  and  cried,  ‘‘Sail  on. 
Ye  mariners,  the  night  is  gone.” 

And  hurried  landward  far  away 
Crying,  “Awake!  it  is  the  day. 

Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 


Lines 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  two  main  reasons  for 
writing  to  Our  Page.  First  I  would  like  to 
say  that  it  has  brought  much  enjoyment 
to  me.  It  has  helped  me  realize  what  com¬ 
plete  pleasure  and  happiness  one  can  get 
from  writing  letters.  Really,  kids,  it’s  a 
wonderful  way  to  develop  friends  both  here 
in  this  country  and  overseas.  For  remember, 
friendships  cost  nothing  at  all.  My  second 
reason  is  that  I  would  be  very  happy  to 
hear  from  you.  I  have  a  few  pen  pals  now 
and  would  like  to  have  many,  many  more. 
I  am  a  senior  in  high  school.  Some  of  my 
favorite  interests  are  music,  corresponding, 
reading,  roller  skating,  dancing  and  sports. 
So  please  do  write.  —  Gewn  Morrill,  17, 
New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  contributed  to 
Our  Page  before  and  have  received  many 
pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  108  acre  farm  where 
we  own  a  dairy  of  our  own.  I  am  a  member 
of  the  Grange  4-H  Club  along  with  my  two 
brothers.  Am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and 
my  main  interests  are  music  and  pen  pals. 
I  play  the  accordian  and  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  boys  and  girls  anywhere  who 
have  my  interests.  I  also  collect  pictures  of 
my  pen  pals.  —  Doris  Vasbinder,  14,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  My  folks  have  been  taking 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  five  years.  I  al¬ 
ways  find  Our  Page  interesting  and  for  the 
first  time  I  am  writing.  My  school  days  are 
all  over  for  me.  I’m  the  oldest  of  eight 
children  and  stay  home  on  the  farm  and 
take  care  of  my  young  sister  and  brother 
while  both  of  my  parents  work.  I  live  on  a 
40  acre  farm  and  I  take  care  of  it,  also  the 
animals,  and  do  the  routine  housework  and 
cooking  for  the  family.  My  hobbies  are 
writing  letters,  rollerskating  and  later  on 
in  the  year  I  hope  to  be  a  beautician.  There 
are  hardly  any  neighbors  around  our  home 
and  I  seldom  receive  letters.  Won’t  you  all 
please  write  to  me?  —  Rose  Sasina,  16, 
Pennsylvania 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  a  freshman  in 
Central  School  and  live  on  a  farm.  I  love  to 
dance,  ice  skate  and  do  General  Business 
problems.  I  am  studying  for  the  business 
world  and  hope  some  day  to  get  there.  I 
love  to  write  letters  so  why  don't  you  write? 
—  Gladys  Villeneuve,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  30  acre  farm 
where  we.  have  only  ducks.  My  hobbies  are 
sewing  arid  knitting.  Now  I  am  sewing  a 
Yo-Yo  quilt.  I  also  like  horses  although  I 
don’t  have  one.  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very  much 
and  think  it  is  wonderful.  I  am  in  the  eighth 
grade  in  school.  I  play  the  E  flat,  alto  saxo¬ 
phone,  also  clarinet.  —  Judy  Pierson,  12, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  although  I  have  been 
reading  it  for  several  years.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade.  I  like  to  swim,  draw  and  read 
and  play  the  piano  and  the  trombone.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
everywhere.  —  Wayne  Miller,  13,  Penna. 


Dear  Readers:  I  am  in  the  tenth  grade  in 
a  consolidated  school.  I  ride  a  big  60 
passenger  bus  and  get  along  fine.  I  have  a 
pet  dog,  seven  ducks  and  a  kitten  and  help 
around  the  home.  Have  one  pen  pal  from 
Colorado.  My  hobbies  are  picture  postal 
cards,  reading  good  books  and  listening  to 
the  radio.  Won’t  you  write  to  me?  —  Patricia 
Hedglin,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  in  a  two  floor 
house  in  Massachusetts  quite  in  contrast  to 
the  bungalow  I  lived  in  in  California,  where 
I  was  born.  I  like  most  sports  especially 
football  also  like  music  and  dancing.  I  am 
in  the  eighth  grade.  I  am  waiting  for  a 
friendly  pen  pal  letter  and  hope  that  some¬ 
one  will  write.  —  Nancy  Jones,  12,  Mass. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  over  two  years.  My  grandfather 
has  taken  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as 
long  as  I  can  remember.  My  hobbies  are 
drawing,  swimming,  singing  and  stamp 
collecting.  I  collect  pictures  of  movie  stars 
and  I  like  all  kinds  of  sports.  Horses  and 
dogs  ore  my  favorite.  I  would  give  any¬ 
thing  to  own  a  horse.  I  hope  boys  and  girls 
write  to  me  from  all  over.  —  Ruth  Ahl,  11, 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  and  hope  to  hear  from  you 
boys  and  girls.  We  have  been  taking  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and  I  al¬ 
ways  turn  to  Our  Page  first.  I  am  in  the 
eighth  grade  and  have  30  chickens  and  five 
cats  My  favorite  hobby  is  horseback  riding. 
—  Mary  Austin,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  been  reading 
Our  Page  for  months  but  never  got  around 
to  write.  I  live  on  a  400  acre  farm  and  have 
all  kinds  of  animals.  I  am  in  the  first  year 
of  High  this  year.  My  hobbies  are  dancing, 
singing  and  reading  all  kinds  of  books.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  write  to  me.  — 
Joyce  Finkle,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  discovered  Our 
Page  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  even 
though  I  have  been  getting  it  for  years.  I 
enjoy  it  very  much.  I  have  no  particular 
hobbies  except  writing  letters.  I  like  sports 
such  as  baseball  and  football.  I  come  from 
a  family  of  seven  and  I  have  four  brothers. 
I  am  in  my  freshman  year  in  high  school. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  some  of  you  boys  and 
girls  will  write  to  me.  —  Lillian  Bennett,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I’ve  just  started  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  I  live  on  a  chicken  farm  and  have 
two  rabbits,  a  cat  and  a  dog.  I  like  horses 
but  don’t  have  one.  I  collect  figures  of 
horses  and  dogs  and  like  the  movies  and 
radio.  My  favorite  movie  stars  are  Dana 
Andrews,  Claudette  Colbert,  Alap  Ladd  and 
Virginia  Mayo.  My  favorite  singers  are 
Dennis  Day,  Frankie  Lane  and  Vaughn 
Monroe.  I  would  like  to  have  you  boys  and 
girls  write  to  me.  —  Shirley  Hoyt,  12,  Maine. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  happened  to  look 
through  the  paper  one  day  and  I  read  Our 
Page.  Every  time  the  paper  comes  I  read 
it  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  My  hobbies  are 
swimming  and  skating  and  many  other 
sports.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  12  acres  and 
have  three  sisters  and  one  brother.  I  have 
some  pen  friends  but  would  like  to  have 
more.  —  Rita  Bemis,  12,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  just  finished  reading 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  It  was  very  inter¬ 
esting.  I  enjoyed  Janet  Hough's  poem  and 
I  think  she  should  keep  on  sending  them 
in.  I  also  liked  “A  Passport  to  Mars”  by 
Jack  Palumbo.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
Jack.  I  read  Jack’s  letter  also  and  agreed 
with  it  on  the  whole  except  for  one  thing. 
Yes,  more  boys  should  contribute  to  the 
Page,  but  should  they  do  it  just  to  beat  the 
girls?  I  don’t  think  so!  After  all,  Our  Page 
is  for  boys  and  girls,  not  just  one  or  the 
other.  So,  girls,  and  boys  too,  send  In 
whatever  you  can!  —  Jacqueline  DeNicola, 
13,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  My  Grandmother  has  re¬ 
ceived  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  the  past 
year.  I  have  read  Our  Page  every  time.  I 
play  the  violin  and  my  hobbies  are  sewing, 
drawing  and  embroidering.  I  am  an  eighth 
grader  and  live  in  the  country.  I  am  also 
a  4-H  member  and  wish  every  4-H  member 
luck  with  their  projects.  I  have  six  brothers 
and  three  sisters.  —  Ruth  Reynolds,  13,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Pen-Pals:  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have 
a  dog,  Bebe,  and  a  hen,  Manny,  and  a 
rooster,  Big  Boy.  I  have  three  brothers  and 
three  sisters.  I  like  to  ride  horseback  and 
draw.  I  listen  to  the  radio  and  go  to  the 
movies.  Bebe  is  a  hunter  and  knows  many 
tricks.  He  is  black  and  white.  I  hope  I 
have  a  pony  this  summer.  Will  you  boys 
and  girls  write  to  me?  —  Toni  Gauthier, 
12,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  senior  in 
high  school  and  live  on  a  210  acre  farm. 
We  have  35  head  of  cattle.  Every  night  and 
morning  I  have  to  help  with  the  chores  and 
milking  and  there  are  many  times  I  have 
to  do  the  milking  alone.  I  would  like  to 
find  my  twin  and  several  pen-pals  so  won't 
you  please  write?  —  Freda  Brown,  17,  New 
York. 


PEN 
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INK 

Drawn  by  Betty  Wright,  Maryland 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Wingard,  15,  Pennsylvania 
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Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  Yorf 


PARADISE 

A  house  in  the  woods  on  a 
Cold  winter  night, 

Surrounded  with  snow  all  sparkling 
And  bright. 

Where  a  soft  golden  light 
From  a  warm  cozy  room 
Falls  soft  on  the  snow 
Disturbing  the  night’s  gloom  — 

While  the  smoke  from  the 
Chimney  curls  up  toward  the 
Sky  — 

A  beacon  of  friendship  to 
Those  passing  by. 

By  Audrey  Kingsbury,  New  York 


DOGGIE 

Just  give  me  something  to  eat. 

Give  me  plenty  of  love  and  care. 
Give  me  a  place  to  sleep, 

With  plenty  of  fresh  air. 

Then  I’ll  be  as  happy  as 
Can  be  — 

For  I’m  a  doggie,  you  can  see. 

By  Judy  Tompkins,  15,  Maryland 


WINTER 

I  love  to  see  the  Winter 
It  makes  me  feel  so  gay, 

I  like  to  watch  the  children 
In  the  snow  time  play. 

The  children  are  so  happy 
Their  voices,  how  they  ring  — 

They  go  out  with  their  Poppa 
And  you  can  hear  them  sing. 

The  snow  keeps  on  coming 
It  hardly  stops  for  a  day. 

But  when  it  stops  coming 
We  know  Spring  is  on  it  s  way. 

By  Beverly  Reddick,  15,  New  York 

GOD,  THE  HILLS  AND  ME 

I  love  to  wander  to  the  hills  by  day 
And  see  God’s  wonders  near  and  away. 

It  gives  me  a  feeling  that  He  is  near 
Always  ready,  my  call  to  hear. 

It  draws  me  close,  as  my  life  He  gives 
For  me  to  know  that  He  my  creator  is. 


MOM  AND  DAD 


Drawn  by  Marlene  Martin,  15,  New  York 


* 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


January  6,  1951 

BEST  TO  DO 

On  the  steps  of  a  large  city  school  house 
Sat  four  eight  year  old  lads  one  day; 

Two  acted  sad  and  discouraged 
While  the  other  two  lively  and  gay. 

The  two  that  were  gay  were  twin  brothers, 
Their  parents  were  well  to  do; 

They  had  all  the  toys,  food  and  clothing 
And  though  selfish,  seldom  were  blue. 

Of  the  others,  one  came  from  an  orphanage — 
The  other  often  went  without  bread, 

His  home  was  a  hut  with  a  father  who  drank 
And  his  dear  Mama  had  long  been  dead. 
The  rich  lads  snubbed  the  poor  ones. 
Their  shoes  weren’t  as  nice  as  their  own; 
They  said  it  was  foolish  to  comfort  young 
children  • 

Or  give  a  hungry  puppy  a  bone, 

The  rich  lads  went  away  smirking  — 
Heartbroken  the  two  went  their  way, 
Discouraged  and  sickly  were  they. 

That  night  four  laddies  knelt  praying, 

Of  the  four  lads  really  which  two 
In  the  eyes  of  our  Savior  Christ  Jesus 
Do  you  think  were  considered  “well  to  do”? 

By  Phyllis  Dunn,  Pennsylvania 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whem  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  I,  N.  Y.  Care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Be  sure  overseas  mail  has  correct 
postage.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

New  York:  Verna  Ylitalo,  16;  Ruth  Ahl, 
12;  Marion  Jones,  15;  Gladys  Velleneive,  16; 
Beverly  Reddick,  15;  Irene  Gaffey,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Wayne  Miller,  13;  Doris 
Vasbinder,  14;  Rose  Sasina,  16. 

Maine:  Dolly  Sandstrom,  14;  Wilma  Hans- 
com,  17. 

Vermont:  Harold  Mattison,  18. 

Massachusetts:  Nancy  Jones,  12. 

Connecticut:  Gloria  Levesque,  17. 

New  Hampshire:  Gewn  Morrill,  17. 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Wingard,  15,  Pennsylvania 


The  first  month  of  a  brand  new  vear,  and 
here  we  are  together  the  same  as  last  year, 
some  old  faces  and  some  new  ones.  Hope  you 
have  all  enjoyed  your  holidays.  Now  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  next  big  events  are  school  examin¬ 
ations. 

How  about  some  more  short  stories?  Don’t 
you  miss  them  this  month?  Get  your  pencil 
and  paper  and  see  what  you  can  do.  This 
month  is  a  long  dull  month  so  you  will  have 
plenty  of  time  to  let  your  imagination  run. 

Phyllis  Dunn  has  a  moral  to  her  poem. 
I  find  it  goes  something  like  this:  Always  be 
ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who 
are  worse  off  than  you  are.  Share  your  bless¬ 
ings  with  those  who  have  had  misfortunes 
for  selfishness  is  not  a  quality  that  is  ad¬ 
mired  in  anyone.  Generosity,  sympathy  -and 
understanding  are  qualities  that  people 
should  cultivate.  It  would  make  a  better 
world  full  of  better  people.  Half  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  our  times  would  never  happen  if 
it  weren’t  for  selfishness,  greed  and  envy. 
When  you  know  you  are  selfish,  share 
your  object  of  selfishness  with  someone.  You 
will  be  surprised  how  much  pleasure  you 
will  have  by  watching  someone  else  enjoy 
it. 

February  is  not  far  off.  That  is  when  we 
begin  to  yearn  for  Spring  and  the  .sun  be¬ 
gins  to  be  a  bit  brighter  and  warmer  and 
we  notice  the  days  are  a  little  longer.  We 
have  St.  Valentine’s  Day,  the  birthday  of 
the  father  of  our  country  George  Washington 
and  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  These  reminders 
may  give  you  inspiration  for  the  coming 
issue  of  the  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  State  and  age. 
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The  Freeman  1 

Hoadbolt  Engine  Heater  supplies  Wm 0 

HEAT  fer  instant  cold -weather  start-  tVJ/ 
ing — heat  that  warms  your  engine  to  ” 
start  the  moment  you  touch  the  starter. 
ADDS  LIFE  TO 
--^JoT  YOUR  ENGINE 
a  ^[b|  Tho  Freeman  Headbolt  Engine 
‘7jr“‘'\  Heater  prevents  cold -weather 
damage.  .  .aids  positive  lub- 
£3c4  /}  rication  of  your  engine.  Enjoy 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


livestock  Weight  Formula 

I  have  heard  that  there  is  some 
Jand  of  a  mathematical  formula 
which  can  be  used  to  determine  the 
aporoximate  weight  of  livestock.  If 
this  is  true,  would  like  to  have  you 
send  me  the  figures,  giving  a  specific 
example.  c-  M- 

The  mathematical  formula  for 
figuring  the  approximate  weight  of 
livestock  is  based  on  heart  girth  and 
body  length.  Some  of  the  livestock 
breed  associations  have  calculated 
these  for  various  weights  as  well  as 
using  actual  weights  compared  with 
heart  girth  measurements.  These 
computed  tables  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  from  the  public  re¬ 
lations  department  of  such  breed 
associations. 

The  measurement  formula  used  for 
calculating  the  weight  of  cattle,  sheep 
and  goats  is  the  square  of  the  heart 
girth  in  inches,  multiplied  by  the  dis¬ 
tance  in  inches  from  the  shoulder 
point  to  the  pin  bone,  and  this  pro¬ 
duct  divided  by  300.  A  specific  ex¬ 
ample  would  be  a  calf  with  a  heart 
girth  of  60  inches.  The  square  of  this 
figure  would  be  3,600.  With  a  body 
length  measurement  of  36  inches,  the 
product  would  be  129,600;  divided  by 
300,  the  weight  becomes  432  pounds. 

The  formula  used  for  hogs  is  to 
take  the  measurement  for  length 
from  the  point  where  the  tail  joins 
the  body,  thence  over  the  back  to 
midway  between  the  ears,  with  the 
head  held  normally.  The  figure  used 
for  final  division  is  400  instead  of 
300,  as  with  other  livestock. 

These  calculations  are  more  accu¬ 
rate  for  animals  under  400  pounds 
than  those  of  heavier  weights.  For 
animals  over  400  pounds,  deduct  six 
per  cent  from  the  final  figure  accord¬ 
ing  to  weight.  While  these  figures  are 
just  approximations,  they  are  sur¬ 
prisingly  accurate  and,  where  no 
scales  are  available,  they  are  closer 
than  most  people  can  estimate.  Many 
oldtime  livestock  buyers  and  farm¬ 
ers,  though,  can  come  very  close  to 
guessing  livestock  weights  just  by 
looking  at  the  animal. 

Feed  to  Fatten  Steers 

I  read  your  Livestock  and  Dairy 
section  each  time  it  comes  with  great 
interest.  I  would  like  a  good  feed 
mixture  to  fatten  steers,  now  weigh¬ 
ing  from  750  to  800  pounds  per  head, 
to  be  fed  out  to  about  1,100  pounds. 
Our  hay  this  year  is  medium  to  poor 
quality  alfalfa  and  timothy.  We  have 
no  silage  but  have  a  large  amont  of 
ear  com  and  barley  which  we  want 
to  utilize.  Under  the  same  conditions 
we  should  like  a  mixture  for  bred 
heifers.  K-  T-  s. 

From  your  report,  you  are  in  an 
excellent  position  to  fatten  beef 
cattle,  as  well  as  to  grow  the  bred 
heifers.  Presumably  you  are  well 
supplied  with  hay  and  grain.  It 
would  be  best  to  feed  both  the  steers 
and  the  heifers  all  the  hay  they  will 
consume,  giving  them  alfalfa  in  the 
morning  and  timothy  in  the  evening. 
As  the  hay  is  of  medium  to  poor 
quality,  there  probably  will  be  quite 
a  bit  of  the  coarse,  stemmy  part  that 
will  go  uneaten.  This  can  be  used  for 
bedding;  the  cattle  should  be  kept 


deeply  bedded  at  all  times  in  a 
barn  or  shed. 

A  good  grain  mixture  based  on 
your  available  feeds  would  be  two 
parts  of  ear  com  and  one  part  barley. 
To  each  90  pounds  of  this  combi¬ 
nation  add  10  pounds  of  either  lin¬ 
seed  or  soybean  oil  meal.  It  would  | 
be  best  to  feed  the  steers  and  bred 
heifers  separately  for  their  grain.  The 
steers  will  gradually  consume  up  to 
around  12  to  14  pounds  of  grain  per 
head  daily,  and  this,  plus  their  hay 
allowance,  if  they  are  good  animals, 
should  result  in  gains  of  two  and  a 
half  to  three  pounds  per  head  daily. 
The  heifers,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  restricted  on  grain  to  about  three 
quarts  per  head  daily.  They  will 
consequently  consume  more  hay  and 
will  tend  to  grow,  rather  than  fatten, 
which  is  desirable.  They  should  gain 
about  two  pounds  per  head  daily.  Al¬ 
low  all  the  cattle  constant  access  to 
salt  and  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture. 


Mangel  Beets  for  Hogs 

I  wish  you  would  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  about  the  feeding  possibilities 
of  mangel  beets  for  hogs.  R.  m.  a. 

Mangel  beets  are  too  high  in  fibre 
to  be  a  good  fattening  feed  for  hogs. 
However,  they  can  form  part  of  the' 
winter  ration  for  brood  sows  and  gilts 
if  desired.  If  mangels  are  fed  as  part 
of  the  growing  ration  with  corn,  it 
would  be  advisable  to  feed  one  part 
of  tankage  or  fish  meal  with  each 
nine  parts  of  corn,  and  allow  good 
quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  in  the; 
Winter  and  alfalfa  pasture  in  the1 
Summer. 


Dual-Purpose  Breeds 

What  are  the  dual-purpose  breeds 
of  cattle,  and  why  are  they  called 
dual-purpose?  w.  s. 

The  dual-purpose  breeds  of  cattle 
are  American  Milking  Shorthorn,  Red 
Polled,  Devon  and  Irish  Dexter. 
These  breeds  are  classified  as  being 
dual-purpose  because  they  represent 
cattle  which  have  been  selectively 
bred  to  produce  a  good  volume  of 
milk  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  the 
ability  to  fleshen  and  fatten  readily 
when  fed  properly. 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  ( 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Says  Harold  fripp  of  Dryden,  N.  Y., 
owner  of  30  fine  purebred  Guernseys; 

w|  have  been  feeding  Kow-Kare  for  35  years . 
ft  sure  helps  in  keeping  my  dairy  records  up , 
end  is  the  best  thing  I  know 
tor  a  faded  appetite ,  or  at 
Calving  time.  Tip-top  eon-  IgKRlfp 

dition  means  dollars  and  Wmm 
cents  in  production  and 
breeding  purebreds 

Off-feed  cows  can  never  cope 
with  high-cost  feeds,  and  return  a 
profit  on  feed  and  housing.  Har¬ 
old  Tripp  doesn’t  guess  or  take 
chances.  For  35  years  he  has 
known  that  the  Drugs,  Iron,  Io¬ 
dine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phospho¬ 
rus  and  Vitamin  D  in  Kow-Kare 
are  there  for  a  purpose ...  to  keep 
hard  worked  cows  in  tip-top  con¬ 
dition  for  feed-to-milk  conver¬ 
sion,  and  for  trouble-free  Calving. 
At  about  2^  a  day  you  can  put 
Kow-Kare  to  work  in  your  own 
dairy.  And,  how  much  added 
milk  does  it  take  to  make  a  hand¬ 
some  profit  on  such  a  small  in¬ 
vestment? 


WHEN  COWS  FRESHEN 

. .  .  here  is  the  time  of  all  times 
when  an  ounce  of  prevention 
pays  huge  returns  in  helping 
cows  through  their  DANGER- 
MONTH.  It’s  the  breakdowns 
after  freshening  that  send  good 
cows  to  the  butcher.  Healthy 
calving  is  the  cultivation  period 
for  efficient  lactation  to  follow. 
Put  concentrated,  low-cost  Kow- 
Kare  in  your  feeding  program. 
You’ll  cheer  the  results  in  more 
milk  and  lessened  worries.  All 
sizes,  including  the  new  50-pound 
economy  drum  are  at  your  farm- 
supply  dealers. 

FREE  COW  BOOK— A  valuable  treatise 
on  cow  ailments,  with  modem  tips 
on  economy  grain  rations  fitted  to 
your  home-grown  roughage,  yours 
for  the  asking. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lyndonvtlle  9,  Vermont 


fHE  TWO 


DAY 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACT0RY- 

Wrlta  for  Prle*  Lilt  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
82  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


BARN  CLEANERS 

New  Eagle  barn  cleaners  at  40%  off  present  factory 
list  price.  Inventory  clean-up,  subject  to  prior  sale. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

S72I  MAHONING  AVE„  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


No  other  single  item  pays  such  big  returns  as  aw  adequate  and  constant 
supply  of  salt  for  livestock;  dry  cows  as  well  as  fresh  cows  need  plenty  of 
salt.  This  good  dry  Holstein  cow  finds  a  salt  block  just  to  her  liking.  She  is 
owned  by  Laga  Bros.  ( James  and  Val),  who  operate  a  dairy  in  Sullivan 

County ,  New  York. 
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_ on  your  battery.  .  .save  towing  tees. 

Get  a  Freeman  Headbolt  Engine  Heater.  .  .Today  1  Sim¬ 
ple,  permanent  installation.  .  .remove  one  headbolt  ano 
replace  with  heater.  Male  plug  extends  thru  onlt 
PLUG  INTO  ANY  OUTLET 
Plug  standard  extension  cord  into  110-120 
AG-DC  outlet.  ,  .  .Heater  warms  water  and 
anti-freeze  in  engine  block.  In  30-60  minutes 
.  .  .cost  only  2c  per  day.  Models  to  fit 
ALL  Cars,  Trufks,  Farm  Tractors,  Get  the 
Freeman  Headbolt  Engine  Heater  TODAY 
xt  any  Filling  Station,  Garage  or  Car  Dealer. 

Five  Star  Manufacturing  Co.,  E.  Grand  Forks, 


Minn, 


Produces  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  . . .  withstands 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 

Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 

mmm  mmm  ; _  mmm  mmm  memo  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  mmm  m 

Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
112  tongview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 


Name- 


Address. 
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gamed  112  lbs 

ln  3  months  *  ; 

COST 


edl03  lbs-  ^ 

months..- 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test* 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  fawn  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


Ask  for  the  BLUE  Pail 


<2ji  cu*vv'j& 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails  or  100-lb. 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It 
may  also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  blue  pail 
contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of 
about  15  cents  per  day. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  4,  Amenica,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  tor  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name _  •  P.  O.  Address _ . 


I  raise. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Narne. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


P.  O.  Address. 


News  from 

The  Hunterdon  County  Poultry 
Association  and  the  County  Extension 
Service  cooperatively  sponsored  the 
annual  “Poultry  Profit  Planning 
Powwow”  at  the  Flemington  Auction 
last  month.  The  purpose  of  this  get- 
together  was  to  help  poultrymen  plan 
their  coming  year’s  operations  so  that 
their  plants  might  return  them 
better  incomes.  J.  C.  Taylor,  Ex¬ 
tension  Poultry  Husbandman,  served 
as  moderator  of  a  panel  made  up  of 
feed  company  fieldmen,  and  Prof.  C. 
S.  Platt  of  the  Poultry  Department 
of  Rutgers  University  summarized 
'and  drew  conclusions  from  the  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  discussion  followed 
charts  presented  by  Frank  Plain  of 
the  Auction  which  showed  the  best 
market  season  for  eggs  and  poultry 
meat.  The  latter  half  of  the  year  was 
shown  to  be  the  best  season  for  egg 
prices  and  poultrymen  were  urged 
to  keep  their  plants  to  capacity  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  by  arranging  hatches 
to  provide  layers  to  replace  culled 
birds.  Another  feature  of  this  annual 
November  meeting  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  of  certificates  of  merit  by  the 
Hunterdon  Poultry  Assn,  to  members 
who  have  made  good  records  in  con¬ 
tests  during  the  past  year.  These 
were  presented  by  Prof.  Platt  to 
Henry  O.  Desnos,  Jr.,  Flemington,  in 
recognition  of  his  New  Hampshire 
entry  in  the  Hunterdon  County  Egg 
Laying  Contest  which  was  the  high¬ 
est  heavy  breed  pen  in  that  test  and 
the  highest  New  Hampshire  entry  in 
all  United  States  Official  Tests  of  1949- 
50.  Wirtz  Brothers,  Lebanon,  received 
recognition  for  having  the  two  most 
profitable  pens  among  the  38  entered 
in  the  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating  Test 
of  1949-50.  C.  T.  Darby,  Somerville, 
was  honored  for  the  highest  Leghorn 
entry  in  the  United  States  Official 
Laying  Test  for  1949-50  with  his  en¬ 
try  in  the  Pennsylvania  Egg  Test  at 
Harrisburg.  A.  E.  Hampton,  Pitts- 
town,  received  a  certificate  for  es¬ 
tablishing  new  pen  and  individual 
records  for  Black  Leghorns,  in  the 
Hunterdon  County  Egg  Laying  Test 
of  the  past  year  and  G.  F.  Coleman 
and  Son,  Washington,  was  recognized 
for  having  an  average  annual  pro¬ 
duction  in  excess  of  200  eggs  per  bird 
for  the  last  five  consecutive  years  in 
the  Hunterdon  County  Test. 


Prof.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture,  Rutgers 
University,  was  honored  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey 
Horticultural  Society  by  being  named 
“Knight  of  Tri-State”  in  recognition 
of  his  36  years  of  service  in  breeding 
and  testing  outstanding  vegetable 
varieties.  Among  his  contributions  to 
the  vegetable  industry  are  the  Rut¬ 
gers  tomato,  Queens  Tomato,  the 
Rutgers  No.  13  Worldbeater  Pepper, 
the  Jersey  Orange  sweet  potato  and 
various  strains  of  asparagus.  At  the 
tomato  sessions  of  the  society’s  75th 
convention  at  Atlantic  City  early  in 
December,  Emmor  Roberts  of  Vin- 
centown  was  named  the  1950  to¬ 
mato  growing  champion  of  the  State 
with  an  average  of  20.19  tons  per 
acre.  Joseph  and  Emil  Zimmerman, 
also  of  Vincentown,  came  in  second 
with  20.15  tons  per  acre.  The  third 
high  producer  was  Everett  Abrams 
of  Vincentown  with  20.04  tons  and 
A.  N.  Huff  of  Woodstown  came  in 
fourth  with  20.01  tons.  Elmer  A. 
Tindall  of  Windsor  won  first  place 
in  the  quality  class.  His  yield  of  15 
tons  per  acre  averaged  88.1  per  cent 
U.  S.  No.  1,  11.7  per  cent  No.  2  and  0.2 
per  cent  culls.  Grover  C.  Hurff  of 
Sewell  came  in  second  in  the  quality 
class  and  Salvatore  Gangemi  of  Mull- 
ica  Hill  third.  Lester  D.  Shoemaker 
of  Mullica  Hill  was  awarded  a  wrist 
watch  for  having  the  best  4-H  to- 
moto  growing  project.  William  Gro- 
vatt  of  Mt.  Holly  Regional  High 
School  received  a  similar  award  for 
the  best  vocational  agricultural  pro¬ 
ject. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Guernsey  Breeders’  Assn, 
held  at  the  Far  Hills  Inn  at  Somer¬ 
ville  early  last  month  started  a  series 
of  annual  meetings  to  be  completed 
during  the  current  month.  Atherton 
W.  Hobler  of  Woodacres  Farm, 
Princeton,  was  elected  as  the  new 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Guern¬ 
sey  Breeders’  Assn.,  to  succeed  Joseph 
F.  Broadhurst  of  Westville.  Roy  C. 
Patrick  of  Salem  was  elected  first 
vice-pres.;  Lloyd  B.  Wescott  of 
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Clinton,  vice-pres.  and  treas.;  C. 
Russell  O’Brien  of  Harlingen,  secy, 
and  James  T.  Christian,  Far  Hills, 
Harry  M.  Pate,  Trenton,  and  John  L. 
Winston,  Gladstone,  directors.  Robert 
V.  Armstrong  3rd  of  Augusta  won  the 
association’s  annual  4-H  Club  con¬ 
test  and  received  a  purebred  Guern¬ 
sey  calf  from  Dunwalke  Farm  of  Far 
Hills.  Cash  prizes  of  $20  each  were 
awarded  to  six  other  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers:  Jane  Fogg  of  Bridgeton;  Albert¬ 
ina  Vanderveen,  Oxford;  Daniel 
Wengryn,  New  Center;  Mary  Chafey, 
Mt.  Holly;  Joseph  Jones,  Harrison- 
ville,  and  Wilson  Merrick,  Robbins- 
ville.  Other  breed  association  annual 
meeting  dates  are:  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  6,  Brown  Swiss;  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  13,  Holstein  and  Saturday,  Janu¬ 
ary  20,  Jersey.  All  are  morning  and 
afternoon  meetings  with  dinner  at 
noon  and  all  are  being  held  at  the 
Far  Hills  Inn. 


The  Garden  State’s  16  cooperative 
produce,  poultry  and  egg  and  live¬ 
stock  auction  markets  reported  a 
record  year  with  sales  totalling 
$28,425,953  through  October  31.  The 
1949  season  totaled  $27,927,043.  The 
six  egg  and  poultry  cooperative  mar¬ 
keting  associations  at  Flemington, 
Hackettstown,  Hightstown,  Mount 
Holly,  Paterson  and  Vineland  sold 
more  in  volume  but  returns  were  less 
than  during  the  previous  year.  The 
average  price  per  30  dozen  case  of 
eggs  at  the  five  auction  markets  dur¬ 
ing  the  1950  season  was  $13.77,  com¬ 
pared  with  $17.34  the  previous  year, 
a  decrease  from  57.7  cents  to  45.9 
cents  per  dozen.  The  price  per  pound 
of  poultry  was  26  cents  for  the 
current  year,  as  compared  with  31 
cents  a  year  ago.  The  average  pack¬ 
age  of  produce  sold  at  the  nine  fruit 
and  vegetable  auctions  (Beverly, 
Cedarville,  Glassboro,  Hammonton, 
Hightstown,  Landisville,  Pedrick- 
town,  Swedesboro  and  Vineland)  was 
$1.69  in  1950  and  $1.63  in  1949.  The 
livestock  auctions  at  Flemington, 
Hackettstown  and  Mt.  Holly  set  a 
new  record  for  gross  volume. 


The  Grand  Champion  steer  in  the 
annual  State  4-H  Baby  Beef  Show 
and  Sale  held  at  Rutgers  early  in 
December  was  an  exhibit  by  Robert 
Wojciechowski  of  Cranbury.  It  was 
an  Angus  and  was  auctioned  for 
$2.01  per  pound  to  Joseph  Wagen- 
heim  representing  Chalfonte  Had- 
don  Hall,  Atlantic  City.  The  steer 
weighed  1,140  pounds.  George  Rac 
of  Freehold  was  the  winner  of  the 
reserve  champion  award  with  a 
Hereford  weighing  1,210  pounds 
which  sold  for  $1.00  a  pound. 


Ralph  I.  Schellinger  of  Green 
Creek,  Cape  May  County,  a  freshmen 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers 
University,  was  recently  awarded  a 
4-H  scholarship  of  $100  a  year.  James 
V.  DeHart  of  Freehold  of  the  Class 
of  1951;  Paul  H.  Schroeder  of  Elmer 
of  the  Class  of  ’52  and  J.  Morris 
Meeker  of  Roseland  of  the  Class  of 
’53  also  hold  one  of  these  $100  a  year 
scholarships. 


Farmers’  Week  is  scheduled  for 
Trenton  during  the  week  of  January 
29.  The  State  Agricultural  Conven¬ 
tion  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday,  Janu¬ 
ary  30.  The  usual  line  up  of  meetings 
of  State  farm  organizations  and  spe¬ 
cial  events  are  scheduled  throughout 
this  week.  D.  M.  Babbitt 
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Superficial  injuries  disappear  like 
magic  with  BAG  BALM— antiseptic- 
on-contact,  lanolin-loaded.  For  Sun¬ 
burn,  Windburn,  too;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Keep  BAG 
BALM  on  hand— it  pays!  At  your 
favorite  store.  Big  10-oz.  tins.  Send 
for  FREE  COW  BOOK. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 


Care  of  Brood  Sows 

(Continued  from  Page  28) 

available,  use  it  to  make  a  slop  with 
the  suggested  feed  mixture. 

Handling  the  Pigs 

It  is  not  a  desirable  practice,  al¬ 
though  commonly  followed  on  many 
farms,  to  allow  the  pigs  to  run  about 
at  will  and  through  openings  or 
creeps  have  access  to  pens  other  than 
their  own.  Most  sows  are  easy  going 
and,  once  their  pigs  get  to  nursing, 
they  have  no  cares  in  the  world. 
Other  little  pigs  can  crash  the  gate 
and,  if  they  are  older  and  more  ag¬ 
gressive,  they  may  keep  a  sow’s  own 
pigs  from  getting  their  proper  amount 
of  milk;  this  frequently  happens.  In¬ 
dividual  pens  constructed  so  that  the 
pigs  cannot  get  out  will  stop  this 
practice.  Whenever  there  is  enough 
space  available,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
build  a  creep  for  the  nursing  pigs 
when  the  sows  are  hand-fed,  where 
they  can  be  allowed  grain  in  a  separ¬ 
ate  trough  from  their  mother.  Such 
an  enclosure  will  not  only  result  in 
faster  and  more  profitable  gains,  but 
will  likewise  tend  to  prevent  injury  to 
the  pigs  by  the  sow  at  her  feeding 
time. 


Lyndonville  49,  Vermont 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD  ^ 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaaily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHM  COOPER  CO.  ,7a",.  iSiSSIg V  , 


FAMOUS  FARM  CATALOG-FREE! 

Write  now  for  FREE  copy  of  valuable  Jim 
Brown  Spring  1951  Catalog.  Thousands  of 
bargains  in  Fencing,  Paint,  Roofing,  Farm 
Equipment,  Baby  .  Chicks,  Garden  Tools, 
Hardware,  Housewares  Appliances,  Clothing. 
Money  back  guarantee  and  savings  on 
every  purchase. 

JIM  BROWN,  Dept.  P35,  Cleveland  3,  Ohio 


BINOCULARS  ^ 


•  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-7 
,438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  ^ 


CANVAS  COVERS 


i 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
TruckerB,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  S3  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvat  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


TOMBSTONES 


14SS 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $' 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 
Satisfactionor  MONEY  BACK .  EASY 
Freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  price#.  C 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  907  Joliet,  III. 


I&BIAJR 

.«»■  ,8a* 
UP  |  |93i 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

LABAWCO  Pump  has  1,001  year  ’round  uses-- 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  1800  OPH,  or  from 
25'  well,  or  30'  high.  Uses  J4  to  HP  motor 

PRICE  GOES  UP  DEC.  151 
Postpaid  if  Ca*h  with  Order • 
w*9t  of  Miesiitippi,  add  $Qc. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  &JL50 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J. 


When  a  sow  either  dies  or  does 
not  give  enough  milk  for  all  of  her 
pigs,  or  farrows  more  than  she  can 
take  care  of,  farmers  have  found  it 
a  good  practice  to  transfer  some  of 
the  extra  pigs  to  other  sows  which 
have  a  gentle  disposition.  The  pigs  to 
be  changed  should  be  approximately 
the  same  size  as  their  new  litter 
mates.  When  the  new  arrangement 
is  to  be  tried,  take  the  sow  out  of  her 
pen  and  put  her  where  she  will  be 
unable  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and 
then  put  the  strange  pigs  in  with 
the  others.  Make  a  one  per  cent 
lysol  solution  and,  using  either  a 
sprinkling  can  or  spray  rig,  cover 
all  of  the  pigs  thoroughly.  Leave 
them  alone  for  about  a  half  hour, 
sprinkle  or  spray  them  again,  and 
then  let  the  sow  back  in  her  pen.  All 
the  pigs  will  smell  alike  because  of 
the  disinfectant  odor,  they  will  not 
fight  so  much  and,  being  hungry  by 
this  time,  they  will  go  right  to  nurs¬ 
ing.  The  sow  will  also  be  unable  to 
tell  the  newcomers  from  her  own 
pigs  by  smell.  Watch  them  for  a 
while  and  see  that  they  nurse  well 
and  bed  down  peacefully.  If  they 
should  fight  excessively,  take  out  the 
new  pigs  or  otherwise  they  may  be 
killed.  Try  them  again  the  next  day, 
and  after  two  or  three  trials  they 
may  be  accepted. 

Minerals  for  Brood  Sows 

It  has  been  definitely  established 
that  the  principal  reason  why  many 
brood  sows  break  down  in  their 
pasterns  and  backs,  with  consequent 
lameness  and  frequent  loss  of  their 
pigs,  is  because  of  certain  mineral 
deficiencies.  When  such  a  condition 
has  become  so  far  advanced  that  it 
is  readily  observable,  it  is  then  ex¬ 
ceedingly  difficult,  and  often  impos¬ 
sible,  to  correct.  Prevention,  by  regu¬ 
larly  and  adequately  supplying  those 
minerals,  vitamins  and  nutrients 
which  are  known  to  be  essential,  is 
the  economical  and  satisfactory 
answer  to  this  problem. 

When  brood  sows,  as  well  as  all 
other  hogs,  are  kept  in  dry  lot,  their 
need  for  certain  of  the  trace  miner¬ 
als  is  far  more  urgent  than  when 
they  are  on  pasture.  The  reason  is 
that  the  soil  supplies  some  of  these 
minerals,  and  the  sun  furnishes  a 
good  amount  of  vitamin  D.  As  men¬ 
tioned,  field-cured  alfalfa  hay  and 
meal  are  excellent  sources  of  calcium 
and  phosphorus  in  addition  to  vita¬ 
min  D.  The  trace  minerals  which 
are  known  to  be  the  most  required 
are  fortunately  not  expensive,  and 
can  be  bought  in  any  drug  store. 
Based  on  recent  tests  at  the  New 
York  Station  the  following  amounts 
of  minerals  are  suggested  for  improv¬ 
ing  dry  lot  hog  rations:  iodized  stock 
salt  10  pounds,  manganese  sul¬ 
fate  325  grams,  ferrous  sulfate  40 
grams,  cobaltous  chloride  four  grams, 
and  copper  sulfate  three  grams.  Mix 
thoroughly,  add  one-half  pound  of 
this  mineral  mixture  to  each  100 
pounds  of  dry  hog  fed.  By  using  in¬ 
creasingly  larger  amounts  of  feed, 
a  uniform  mixing  can  be  obtained. 
The  slightly  more  than  10  pounds  of 
this  compounded  mineral  mixture  is 
the  proper  amount  to  mix  with  one 
ton  of  hog  feed.  Do  not  exceed  these 
recommended  amounts  as  only  small 
quantities  of  these  trace  minerals  are 
needed  and  excessive  quantities  may 
prove  to  be  harmful. 


ski  ye  tmh 
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^  LOCK ^ 
DOWEUING 


FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step"  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  —  always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN.  ON 
ORDERS  WRITTEN  FOR  SHIPMENT  PRIOR 
TO  APRIL  1st,  PRESENT  PRICES  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC-21  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J  W  HAHCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


1951  BUZZ  MASTER 


8  MODELS  -  $99  up 

More  cutting  —  *  ‘  Tomor¬ 
row's  BUZZ  MASTER  To- 


YEARS 

AHEAD 


day!”  See  the  de  luxe  riding  model.  Nothing  else 
like  it.  Made  by  the  oldest  firm  in  the  business — 
now  in  our  47th  year.  There  is  a  model  to  meet  all 
needs  at  lowest  prices.  FREE  DETAILS. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-077  Brush  flve.,  Ottawa.  Kan. 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 


FREE 


REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  New 
short  -  cut  ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  Cily  4,  N.  J 


2 )o  it  with  SMOOTH-ON 

The  Iron  Repair  Cement  of  1000  Uses 


'sEasij,  It’s  Fun  Showing  Gorgeous 

New  EVERYDAY  GREETING  CARDS 

Make  extra  cash  with  new  exciting:  “Feature” 
All -Occasion  Greeting:  Card  Assortment  —  plus 
laugh  packed  Barrel-of-Fun  Assortment.  Friends, 
others  buy  these  $1.00super-values  on  sijfht— each 
box  pays  yon  up  to  60c  profit.  Cards  for  Birth¬ 
day.  Get- Well,  Anniversaries,  every  occasion. 
Many  other  fast-selling:  assortments  and  «rft  items 
—  Gift  Wraps.  Easter.  Floral  Stationery,  Story- 
land  Dolls,  Precious  Ones"  Imported  Napkins, 
many  more!  Rush  coupon  for  two  thrilling:  assort¬ 
ments  on  approval. Write  TODAY ! 

WALLACE  BROWN,  INC.,  225  Fifth  Ave. 

DEPT.  R  -  138  NEW  YORK  lO,  N.  Y. 


ADDRESS- 


R-138  l 


I  CITY-- _ _ STATE _ _ _  _ _ | 


FOR  SALE:  AC  GENERATORS  and  LIGHTING 
PLANTS  provide  the  same  kind  of  current  you 
get  from  the  highlines.  One  of  these  machines  will 
protect  you  in  case  of  powerline  failures.  Write  — 
KATOLIGHT,  MANKATO,  MINNESOTA 


DR.  NAYLOR’S 


_ ACTIVE  INGREDIENTS 

Oxyquinolin,  Eucalyplot,  Menthol,  Camphor,  Oils 
ol  Thyme,  Clove,  Thuja,  Pine;  Petrolatum,  Lanolin, 

EIGHT  OZS.  NET  60t 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.Y. 
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Your  New  Silo— 
PLAN  IT  NOW! 

Plan  a  new  Craine  silo  now.  Plan,  too, 
for  more  farm  profits,  time  and  labor 
savings  —  and  the  pride  of  ownership 
that’s  yours  with  a  handsome,  de¬ 
pendable  Craine. 

You  know  that  good  silage  provides 
the  most  profitable,  efficient  feeding. 
And  you’ll  find  that  a  durable  Craine 
silo  is  not  an  expense.  It’s  an  invest¬ 
ment — and  like  other  farmers,  you’ll 
say1  “My  Craine  is  the  best  invest¬ 
ment  I  ever  made!” 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


■  The  early  buyer  gets 
seasonal  discounts  — 
better  service.  We’ll 
send  full  details,  in¬ 
cluding  easy  payment 
plans.  No  obligation 
— just  drop  us  a  line. 


Craine  Inc.,  Ill  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


yes, 

A  WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

t  with 

4  HEAT  CONTROL 


Entirely  different  in  deatga 
and  function  from  any  other  an 
the  market.  New  principle  of 
complete  combustion  increas¬ 
es  efficiency,  reduces  heath* 
cost.  Automatic  .  .  .  trom  ' 
free .  .  .  economical  to  b«y  i 
operate.  Holds  even  1 
tom  for  twelve  hoars. 

Write  for  tree  toldor. 

Please  address  all  queries  to  DEPT.  C. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-A  ■  HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 


NO  MORE  RAT  TROUBLE! 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  your  grain  and  poultry  with  a  guaranteed 
HAVAHART  trap.  Captures  without  injuring;  can’t 
hurt  children  or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Humane. 
Rustproof.  Sizes  for  all  needs.  Send  coupon  today 
for  price  list  and  free  booklet  on  trapping  and  bait. 

HAVAHART,  5-J1  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name . 

Address . .  •  •  . . 

RUPTURE 

RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
^  -  made  by  old  surgical  house. 

-•  I  You  risk  nothing.  Write  for, 

tA  free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

WEB  TRUSS  CO.  Ocpt  R-1,  Hagerstown.  Ml 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 

Never  Cuss  A  Mule! 


Riley  Sutton  told  me  himself  he’s 
never  seen  a  mule  like  Cranky.  And 
anyone  with  half  an  eye  would  agree. 
There  stood  Riley,  sweating  and 
stewing,  trying  to  get  some  loco¬ 
motion  out  of  the  critter. 

“Jim,”  says  Riley  to  me,  “Jim,  this 
blamed  fool  ain’t  moved  a  mite  in 
five  minutes.  The  load  ain’t  heavy. 
She’s  just  plumb  cantankerous.  Why, 
you  darn  near  have  to  run  her  by 
the  rule  of  opposites  and  try  to  make 
her  go  contrary  to  the  way  you  want 
in  order  to  get  anywhere!  Cranky 
sure  was  christened  correctly!” 

But  this  was  before  Cranky  solved 
the  queerest  mystery  ever  known  in 
these  parts. 

He’d  cussed  her  ever  since  the  day 
he  bought  her  at  auction.  At  a  sale 
you  have  no  chance  to  chum  up  to  a 
mule’s  nature.  True,  Riley  got  her  at 
a  low  figure,  but  often  since  he’d 
wished  Slim  Murdock  had  overbid 
him  the  last  time. 

As  things  turned  out,  though,  it 
was  lucky  that  Sutton  couldn’t  sell 
his  mule.  Not  that  he  didn’t  want  to. 
He  tried,  but  news  of  her  balky 
temperament  had  spread  all  over 
three  counties,  wherever  mules  were 
talked  about.  Riley  would  have 
turned  her  at  a  loss  but  he  was  too 
poor  to  make  up  the  difference  in 
buying  a  new  animal;  and  he  simply 
had  to  have  some  sort  of  brute 
strength  to  help  him  farm.  So  he 
swallowed  his  feelings,  and  with  fre¬ 
quent  cussing  and  stewing  managed 
to  eke  out  a  living. 

Riley  was  working  the  old  Grimley 
place.  He  worked  hard  but  it  was  no 
more  than  an  even  break — he  just 
managed  to  make  ends  meet.  Three 
different  times  he  said  to  me,  “Jim,  if 
I  could  only  add  to  my  farm  them 
80  acres  across  the  road  I’d  get  some- 
wheres!”  He’d  have  bought  the  80, 
too,  if  he’d  had  the  money.  That’s  it, 
if  he’d  had  the  money!  But  money 
and  Sutton  were  strangers.  It’s  queer, 
too,  because  his  Uncle  Pete  Grimley, 
who  owned  the  farm  before  Riley  did, 
was  the  richest  mortal  in  these  parts. 

Grimley  was  a  tight-fisted  old 
coot,  always  pinching,  scraping,  and 
saving;  goodness  only  knqws  why. 
He  was  making  a  very  tidy  income 
off  his  farm,  had  more  than  enough 
to  live  on,  and  was  a  bachelor.  When 
real  estate  started  booming  along  Pea 
Ridge,  old  Grimley  cleaned  up  a 
right  smart  forune  on  his  immense 
holdings  there.  This  was  on  top  of 
what  he’d  already  been  saving  for 
years!  Little  wonder  he  was  rated 
the  richest  man  in  Tibbetts  County. 

Nobody  knew  where  he  kept  his 
money,  though,  but  it  was  generally 
believed  to  be  hidden  on  his  farm 
somewhere.  The  only  cash  he  ever 
banked  was  a  bit  to  keep  a  small 
checking  account  alive. 

Naturally  everyone  expected  his 
nephew  Riley  Sutton  would  inherit 
the  Grimley  fortune,  Sutton  being 
the  only  living  kin;  but  after  the  old 
fellow  died,  his  will  only  gave 
Sutton  the  farm.  No  mention  of 
money  at  all.  And  man!  How  Sutton 
needed  cash! 

Well,  with  old  Grimley  dead,  the 
whole  town  started  buzzing  over 
where  the  fortune  might  be  hidden. 
Riley  Sutton  didn’t  live  hereabouts 
then.  He  was  up-country,  and  it  took 
some  time  for  him  to  move  down 
onto  the  farm  he’d  inherited. 

And  speaking  of  the  farm  —  the 
house  sets  well  back  on  a  lane  of  its 
own  and  has  an  ancient  stone  wall 
about  three  feet  high  rambling  across 
the  front  yard  down  near  the  main 
road.  This  wall  is  an  antique  bit  of 
masonry,  full  of  cracks  and  holes, 
and  it’s  sort  of  come  to  be  a  land¬ 
mark  in  these  parts.  You  may  have 
noticed  it  yourself,  what  hasn’t  been 
torn  down  of  it.  “Blamed  eyesore!” 
Grimley  used  to  say.  And  he’d  gotten 
it  half  carted  away  before  he  died. 

At  first  folks  sort  of  sneaked 
around  the  place  at  night  keeping 
under  cover  kind  of  sheepish-like 
searching  for  the  wealth.  But,  as  the 
weeks  wore  on,  they  grew  bolder. 
Soon  it  was  nothing  at  all  to  see 
people  in  broad  daylight  snooping 
over  the  farm. 

After  a  year  or  so  of  this  treasure 
seeking  with  nothing  to  show  for  it, 
the  interest  in  Grimley’s  hidden 
money  began  to  peter  out.  It  was 
right  then  that  Riley  Sutton  —  plus 
Cranky  —  came  to  the  front. 

The  problem  had  been  one  that  our 
best  brains  had  given  up.  Even  Bu¬ 
ford  Dockery  of  Jellicoe  Corners  had 
come  all  the  way  over  here  to  try 


his  skill  at  it.  Buford  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Learn-At-Home  Detective  In¬ 
stitution  and  is  the  bright  brain  who 
helped  the  authorities  solve  the  bank 
robbery  at  Straw  Plains  last  Winter. 

After  sizing  up  the  Grimley 
mystery  and  working  on  it  a  week 
or  more,  Buford  had  to  admit  it  was 
a  stumper. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  afternoon 
that  I  was  helping  Riley  lay  in  some 
wood.  The  mule  was  hitched  to  a 
wagon  in  which  we  were  hauling  logs 
and  dead  timber  from  the  creek 
bottoms.  It  was  'a  good  stout  wagon, 
heavier  than  most,  very  well  built 
and  of  extra-tough  material. 

Riley  was  chopping  wood,  I  was 
stacking  it,  and  Cranky  was  anchored 
to  a  nearby  tree.  She  was  dozing  on 
her  feet  sort  of  dreamy-like,  thinking 
stubborn  mule  thoughts  I  suppose, 
when  all  of  a  sudden  Riley  wallops  a 
tough  stick  a  mighty  blow.  A  fair¬ 
sized  piece  of  the  wood  snapped  off 
and  flew  spinning  up  into  the  air. 
It  sailed  pretty  high  and  was  travel¬ 
ing  right  smart  when  it  descended, 
which  would  have  been  all  right  ex¬ 
cept  that  it  landed  ker -smack  on 
Cranky’s  backside  —  just  above  her 
tail! 

It  was  like  touching  fire  to  gun¬ 
powder!  Cranky’s  eyes  popped  wide 
open.  She  let  out  a  snort,  laid  her 
ears  tight  back,  and  with  one  plunge 
broke  her  tether.  Away  she  shot  like 
a  greased  bullet,  the  wagon  thump¬ 
ing  along  behind.  Riley  simply  roared 
with  laughter,  for  it  was  immense 
satisfaction  to  get  such  spontaneous 
response  out  of  that  mule,  even  if  it 
had  to  be  a  runaway.  We  both 
watched  results,  and  they  came  fast. 

Zing!  Cranky  bolted  down  the  lane. 
Wham  went  the  wagon  against  a 
small  maple,  snapping  the  tree  off 
like  a  match.  Whiz  she  rounded  the 
turn  and  headed  for  the  open  gate 
in  the  old  stone  wall.  But  by  this 
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time  the  wagon  had  lost  interest  in 
the  performance  and  failed  to  make 
a  clean  turn.  It  skidded,  tipped,  and 
slammed  full  tilt  into  the  wall.  .  . 
What  a  muss.  .  .Riley  swears  he 
never  heard  such  a  noise  since 
lightning  struck  the  tin  can  factory 
in  Juniper! 

When  the  dust  cleared  a  bit,  we 
saw  Cranky  kiting  off  over  the  hill 
as  hard  as  she  could  put,  with  tatters 
of  harness  and  splinters  of  the  wagon 
trailing  behind.  Riley  didn’t  see  her 
again  for  two  days;  not  till  Joe 
Perkins  found  her  grazing  in  the 
East  Fork  meadows  and  returned  her 
to  Riley. 

With  the  smashing  of  the  wagon 
Riley’s  merriment  ceased.  After  all 
it  was  hard  lines  if  a  man  couldn’t 
enjoy  an  accidental  joke  without  pay¬ 
ing  for  it,  too.  So,  cussing  the  mule 
to  himself,  he  put  off  for  the  wreck, 
stepping  wide  and  fast.  I  followed. 

There  lay  the  wagon  all  cracked 
up  and  bent,  with  a  section  of  the 
stone  wall  reduced  to  rubble.  Riley 
was  stooping  over  a  bright  object. 
He  picked  it  up.  Another.  And  An¬ 
other! 

“ She’s  done  it!”  he  shouted. 
“Cranky’s  struck  pay  dirt!”  And 
sure  enough!  Lying  amongst  the 
wagon  parts,  broken  stones,  and 
shattered  wood  were  scads  and  scads 
of  coins.  Some  were  still  in  bags  but 
lots  were  spilled  helter-skelter  over 
the  ground.  Grimley  had  hid  his 
fortune  in  that  old  stone  wall,  but  it 
took  a  mule  to  solve  the  simple 
mystery! 

Well,  Riley  bought  those  80  acres 
he’d  hankered  for — and  he  had  stacks 
of  coins  left,  too.  The  Perkins  boys 
are  running  his  farm  for  him  now, 
and  Cranky’s  living  out  her  old  age 
in  ease  and  spunky  comfort  in  her 
own  special  pasture.  Riley’s  been 
touring  Europe  this  year.  Last  sea¬ 
son  he  did  South  America.  You  might 
almost  say  he  did  it  on  a  mule! 

Graham  Hunter 
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Finder’s  Right  to  Keep 
Money 

People  are  forever  becoming  sep¬ 
arated  from  money  or  some  other 
valuable  which  they  accidentally  and 
unknowingly  drop  so  that  it  becomes 
lost  property.  Someone  generally 
happens  along  and  takes  possession, 
and  legal  questions  arise  as  to  the, 
rights  of  the  finder.  If  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  as  to  who  is  the  owner,  the 
finder  is  required  to  get  in  touch  with 
him  and  surrender  the  thing.  If  the 
owner,  is  not  known,  and  nothing 
about  the  find  indicates  his  identity, 
the  finder  may  keep  the  object  as  his 
own  against  all  other  claimants. 

In  most  States,  the  finder  of  a  lost 
object  must  get  busy  and  make  a 
reasonable  effort  to  learn  v/ho  lost  it, 
such  as  inquiring,  perhaps  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  taking  the  usual  well-known 
means  of  locating  an  owner.  A  few 
States  require  this  by  statute.  If  you 
run  across  a  valuable  of  the  kind, 
you  should  consult  your  district  or 
county  attorney  to  ascertain  what  the 
requirements  in  your  State  are.  If 
you  conceal  the  object  you  pick  up, 
deny  that  you  found  it,  or  otherwise 
manifest  bad  faith,  you  may  find 
yourself  in  a  criminal  court. 

In  a  recent  court  case  a  bank  ex¬ 
ecutive’s  secretary  was  crossing  the 
bank  vault  when  she  happened  to 
kick  ahead  of  her  along  the  floor  an 
envelope  with  $500  in  currency  inside, 
with  no  identifying  marks.  As  be¬ 


tween  the  girl  and  the  bank,  a  court 
ruled  that  she  wras  entitled  to  keep  it. 

There  was  also  a  case  in  which 
two  narcotic  agents  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  took  a  suspect  to  the  police 
station  in  a  cab.  Upon  getting  out, 
one  agent  scraped  from  the  cab  floor 
a  $600  roll  of  money.  The  suspect 
denied  ownership.  The  taxi  driver 
claimed  it  for  being  in  his  vehicle. 
But  the  court  decided  it  belong  to 
the  agent  who  had  first  discovered  it. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  &  Johnson .  3.45 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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a  crop  this  year.  You’ll 
be  more  than  satisfied  at 
harvest  time  l 


f.  $.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO.f  Norfolk,  Veu 
Sales  Offices  in  tbs  area: 
Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 
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/^/i  /<?^a  ..wake  sure  you  get  a 
8/<&£P  Y/8/.8  P£8  PCP£- 

&vy  Royster/ 

* I  use  Royster's  because  it  pays  off — gives  me  up  to 
$10.00  worth  of  extra  crops  for  each  dollar  it  costs!  And 
Royster  gives  me  guaranteed  amounts  of  all  SIX,  not 
just  three,  major  plant  foods  at  no  increase  in  price! 
says  one  of  the  nation’s  highest  income  farmers. 

Fertile  soil  makes  crops  pay  off!  Don’t  take  chances  this 
year.  Make  sure  your  land  produces  more  crops  per  acre 
at  a  lower  cost  per  unit.  Use  plenty  of  field-tested  Royster 
6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer.  Only  Royster  gives  you  guaran¬ 
teed  quantities  of  all  six  major  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack  and  crops  must  have  .  .  .  and  Royster  makes  only 
one  quality  of  fertilizer — free-flowing,  top-quality  6-Plant- 
Food  Fertilizer.  Order  enough  today  to  last  the  season. 

If  you  have  never  tried 


As  this  enlarged 
photograph  shows,  Royster’s 
is  free-flowing.  See  how  free  it  is  of 
lumps  and  “cakes”!  This  means  no 
clogged  drills.  So  for  easy  drilling  this 
season,  buy  Royster’s! 

Here’s  actual  proof  that  Calcium,  Sulfur 
and  Magnesium  are  necessary  for  good  plant 
growth.  Jar  5  shows  tobacco  plant  that 
has  been  given  a  complete  ration — all  the 
needed  plant  foods.  Jar  4  shows  what  happens 
when  calcium  is  left  out.  Jar  7  shows  plant 
starving  for  sulfur.  Jar  6  shows  the  effect  of 
the  ration  when  magnesium  is  missing.  Only 
Royster  gives  you  chemically-controlled 
amounts  of  Calcium,  Sulfur  and  Magnesium 
as  well  as  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash. 

SEND  FOR  ROYSTER’S  FREE  “ FARMERS  NEWS  HANDBOOK ” 

Tells  in  simple,  everyday  language  how  fertilizer  works,  how  to  use  it  and 
how  to  get  the  most  out  of  fertilizer.  For  your  free  copy  send  your  name 
and  address  to:  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co.,  Dept.  HI,  Norfolk,  Va. 

21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve  farmers  in  20  states. 
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HALLCROSS  PULLETS 


The  Sex-Linked  Hallcro**  Pen  at  Maine  Egg  laying  Contests 
1949-1950  set  a  new  world's  record  for  the  crossbred  division. 
They  laid  3438  eggs,  scored  3682  points  and  averaged  264.4 
eggs  per  bird. 


Pick  a  real  winner  ...  a  winner  in  performance  and  a  winner  on  the 
record!  That's  the  best  formula  for  MAXIMUM  PROFITS!  And  that's  why 
Hall  Brothers'  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  are  today  considered  the 
leading  birds  for  commercial  egg  production! 


Look  at  it  this  way!  Here's  a  bird  that  has  bettered  the  National  Contest 
Average  for  1948-1949  by  52.8  eggs  per  bird.  And  it  has  topped  its 
own  outstanding  record  of  five  years  ago  by 
nearly  18  eggs  per  bird!  So,  the  record  proves 
they’re  way  out  front  and  getting  more  profitable 
every  year! 

Non-trapnested,  non-pedigreed  Sex -Linked  Hall¬ 
cross  Pullets  made  these  records  so  Hall  Brothers 
customers  can  honestly  expect  and  get  substantial 
extra  profits.  What’s  more  Sex-Linked  Hallcross 
Pullets  are  carefully  bred  for  those  PLUS  Cross¬ 
bred  characteristics  of  extra  hardiness  and  vigor. 


SEND  FOR  OUR  BRAND  NEW  CATALOG  NOW! 


ELL  BREEDERS 


WELL  BRED  from 


See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  write  direct 
for  prices  and  delivery  dates. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


It's  a  beautiful  and  interesting  booklet  that  helps  to 
explain  why  10,000  Hall  customers  realize  extra 
profits  every  year!  To  be  sure  of  deliveries  when 
you  wont  them  ORDER  EARLY! 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS  and  4  HALLCROSS 
. .  every  chick  with  a  bred-in  profit  record  . .  hatched 
from  proven  layers  on  both  sides.  CONNECTICUT 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 


MAKE 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  incomel 
With  quality  Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

I'cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter  1  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com- 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment.  ' 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


\fkf  £k  R  Raise  Your  Own  Meat.  A  A 

W  *  ”  " %  Save,  Make  —  ROYAL 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  free  hook,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 


RICE,  205  H.  MELROSE  76.  MASS.  Roy  &  Al 


HOW  TO] 

protect; 

YOU  R  BIRDSl 

Don’t  risk  heavy  J 
losses  that  may  fol-  I 
low  unexpected  flock  ! 
outbreak  of  dreaded  I 
N  EWCASTLE., 
TRACHEITIS,! 
FOWL  FOX.  Vacci-  I 
nating  flock  is  easy.  I 
Cost  per  bird  less  than  I 
a  single  egg.  Gives  ■ 
positive,  lasting  pro-  I 

A  fnr  ■ 


FREE 


tection.  Rush  card  for  ' 
folder  describ- 1 
ing  WENE  4-  ■ 
Point  Health  Pro-* 
gram.  Ask  your  dealer  I 
for,  insist  on  getting  J 
genuine  WENE  VAC-  I 
CINES.  Or  order  di- 
rect  giv-  | 
ing  us. 
your  deal-  | 
er’sname. 


vaccines! 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES •  j 

DEPT.  RN  VINELAND,  N.  J.  § 


Turkeys  and  Chickens  on 
The  Same  Farm 

There’s  a  little  “give-and-take”  in 
any  business..  Take  for  example,  the 
Turkey  Orchard  Farm  in  Rocking¬ 
ham  County  between  Chester  and 
Raymond,  N.  H.,  on  Route  102.  Young 
David  Cornellier,  Jr.,  likes  turkeys 
and  his  Dad  likes  chickens.  So  here 
is  where  a  highway,  splitting  the 
farm  practically  at  their  doorstep, 
comes  in  handy.  David  has  his  turkeys 
in  the  orchard  back  of  the  house 
while  his  Dad  has  his  chickens  across 
the  road. 

Cornellier.  Jr.,  has  been  in  the 
business  of  raising  turkeys  three 
years.  Like  anything  else,  he  says  it 
is  toughest  the  first  year.  That  first 
year  he  figured  he  put  out  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $10  a  bird.  These  figures  in¬ 
clude  equipment,  feed  and  original 
cost  of  bird.  That  is  one  reason  why 
he’s  taking  it  easy  and  getting  a  solid 
foundation  before  going  into  the 
turkey  business  too  heavily.  His 
present  buying  schedule  calls  for 
three  orders  of  day  old  poults  a  year. 
His  first  lot  of  200  White  Hollands, 
sexed  hens,  arrive  around  March  18. 
His  second  and  largest  lot  around 
May  19,  is  figured  at  300  birds:  100 
Bronze  hens,  100  White  Holland  hens 
and  100  straight  run  White  Hollands. 
Another  lot  of  200  White  Hollands 
arrives  July  8.  These  are  purchased 
to  hit  specific  markets.  March  birds 
are  aimed  directly  at  the  increasing 
Labor  Day  trade;  May  birds  are 
figured  for  Thanksgiving,  and  the 
July  birds  go  to  the  Christmas  trade. 

Retail  turkey  buyers  are  looking 
for  lighter  turkeys.  David  figures  on 
his  White  Hollands  reaching  their 
prime  in  26  to  28  weeks.  The  hens 
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weather  when  they  will  not  eat  any¬ 
thing  else. 

David,  Jr.,  tells  me  that  his  fitting 
ration  is  fed  free  choice.  It  goes  in 
the  feeders  and  the  birds  can  have 
their  choice  of  growing  pellets  or 
fitting  ration.  As  time  goes  on,  he 
claims  there  is  a  decided  increase  in 
consumption  of  the  fitting  ration  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  growing  pellets.  Check¬ 
ing  over  his  records  he  figures  he 
averages  100  pounds  of  grain  per  bird. 

Young  Cornellier  doesn’t  try  to 
raise  apples  in  the  small  orchard  back 
of  the  house.  He  claims  the  spray 
might  hurt  the  birds.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  shade  comes  in  handy  for 
a  turkey-run  during  the  Summer. 

Leaving  his  cool  orchard  for  a 
moment,  we  crossed  the  highway  for 
a  look  at  Dad’s  chickens.  On  the  way 
over  the  Cornelliers  mentioned  that 
chickens  carry  the  dreaded  blackhead 
which  is  fatal  to  turkeys.  So  they  keep 
them  apart  on  separate  ground. 
Rubbers  and  pans  of  disinfectant 
keep  their  feet  from  carrying  the 
disease  while  working  among  the 
turkeys. 

Retired  from  business,  David,  Sr., 
started  out  with  chickens,  then 
switched  to  turkeys.  Later,  handing 
the  turkey  business  over  to  his  son, 
he  settled  down  to  raising  capons  for 
the  retail  market.  This  past  season  he 
purchased  500  birds,  mostly  sexed 
Barred  Rock  broilers  and  a  few 
straight-run  White  Rocks.  As  he 
claims  that  “everybody  sells  eggs,” 
David,  Sr.’s,  main  interest  is  in  a 
meat  bird.  It  is  here  he  has  made 
some  interesting  observations  on 
chemical  caponizing  with  the  use  of 
Capettes.  He  gave  one  batch  of 
roosters  a  Capette  insertion  as  soon 


Turkeys  and  Capons  Work  Well  for  a  New  Hampshire  Father  and  Son 


Full-time  turkey  farmer  David  Cornellier,  Jr.,  fills  the  feeders  for  his  July 
White  Holland  poults.  These  birds  were  aimed  straight  for  the  Christmas 

holiday  trade  at  their  prime. 


average  12  to  14  pounds  apiece. 
These  are  sold  at  the  door  to  retail 
customers  drawn  by  local  advertis¬ 
ing.  His  white  toms  average  26 
pounds  with  a  top  weight  of  30 
pounds.  A  few  of  these  are  sold  re¬ 
tail,  but  the  greater  percentage 
reaches  the  wholesale  markets.  As 
for  the  100  Bronze  hens  they  are 
strictly  a  wholesale  proposition  be¬ 
cause  of  customer  demand.  The 
Bronze  birds  are  too  heavy  for  most 
families,  but  they  are  preferred  for 
hotel  and  restaurant  trade. 

This  turkey  grower  has  two  defi¬ 
nite  wholesale  markets.  Finding  it 
hard  to  estimate  the  demand  seasons 
ahead,  he  takes  it  easy  and  raises  a 
smaller  number  of  turkeys  to  avoid 
getting  caught  in  a  market  drop. 
Wholesalers  and  his  retail  custom¬ 
ers  often  order  several  weeks  ahead. 
This  is  a  great  help  as  it  gives  him  a 
chance  to  find  additional  outlets  if 
necessary. 

His  early  spring  poults  are  housed 
in  a  small  brooder  house  heated  with 
two  gas  brooders.  A  coal  stove  was 
also  installed  for  use  in  exetremely 
cold  weather.  This  grower  feeds  his 
poults  starter  mash  for  the  first  eight 
weeks.  After  this  growing  period, 
pellets  are  fed  until  the  birds  are 
dressed  for  market.  He  usually  plans 
on  feeding  fitting  ration  with  the 
pellets  beginning  with  the  ninth 
week.  This  gives  the  birds  a  good 
color,  deposits  fat  where  wanted, 
keeps  pin  feathers  to  a  minimum,  and 
the  birds  eat  this  type  of  feed  in  hot 


as  the  comb  turned  red  and  they  had 
started  crowing,-  approximately  10 
weeks  old.  At  17  weeks  he  dressed 
the  birds  off  at  an  average  weight  of 
six  pounds  and  four  ounces.  With  an¬ 
other  lot,  he  gave  them  their  first 
Capette  insertion  at  the  age  of  six 
weeks  and  four  days.  Another  in¬ 
sertion  was  scheduled  for  the  14 
weeks  period.  He  claims  the  pill  is 
effective  for  a  period  of  six  to  seven 
weeks.  After  that  the  birds  go  back 
to  normal.  He  told  me  that  this  treat¬ 
ment  shrank  their  combs  and  heads, 
making  the  birds  look  and  act  more 
like  hens.  The  birds’  normal  crow  is 
replaced  with  a  hen-like  squawk. 
The  pill  puts  fat  on  the  breast,  and 
consequently  in  oven  roasting  the 
bird  doesn’t  require  basting.  He  has 
discovered  that  the  fat  which  is 
common  in  hens  around  the  vent  is 
absent.  Other  differences  noted 
were  that  the  birds  did  not  fight, 
they  ate  a  lot  more  and  had  a 
tendency  to  grow  faster. 

So  there  you  have  it.  The  methods 
of  a  father  and  son.  The  father  is  re¬ 
tired  and  raising  capons  while  his 
son  is  looking  toward  a  turkey  raising- 
future.  But  the  most  interesting  thing 
about  the  whole  busines  is  how  the 
Cornelliers  raise  conflicting  birds 
smoothly — and  at  a  profit. 

C.  L.  Stratton 


Except  during  the  nine  months  be¬ 
fore  he  draws  his  first  breath,  no 
man  manages  his  affairs  as  well  as  a 
tree  does.  —  George  Bernard  Shaw’s 
Maxims  for  Revolutionists. 
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PEDIGREE  BREEDING  .... 

that’s  the  profit  story  in  a  nutshell! 

Getting  the  best  out  of  a  topnotch  strain  of  high- 
producing  birds  is  a  breeding  science  to  which 
Jim  warren  has  devoted  time,  knowledge  and 
money.  His  REDS  have  established  new  records 
for  breed.  WARREN  HAMPS  which  are  100% 
ongnated  from  these  record-making  Reds  ran 
away  with  the  1950  Georgia  Hamp  Award  —  the 
first  time  entered  in  1949-1950  contests’ 

1950  SCORES 
Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  - —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn.  —  New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfltld,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
full  of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


(Don’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment  ....Buy  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
JSWhy  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There’s  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
_  .  growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodled  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  rperform- 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  U.  S.  -  N.  II. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


One  of  Many  Reasons  Why... 

RELIABLE  REDS  are  preferred  by  poultry- 
men  is  their  consistently  high  qualifying 
average  In  R.O.P.  Their  5  year  average  for 
1944  through  1949  was  280,8  eggs  .... 
AMERICA  S  HIGHEST  RECORD  STRAIN. 
AIT  Reliable  Red  Chicks  are  sired  by  R.O.P.  males 
with  the  dams’  averages  of  280  to  350  pullet  year 
eggs.  Can  you  afford  to  overlook  this  kind  of  pro¬ 
duction?  Supply  is  limited.  Order  today.  Free  folder. 
Write:  RALPH  H.  HALL,  Box  5,  Brimfield,  Mass. 


Comish-X-Hampshires ;  Cortiish-X-Rocks ; 
Austra  -  X  -  Whites;  Wyandotte  -  X  -  Rocks; 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghoms, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  &  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  XT.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826-A,  Decatur,  III. 


«^|ULSH  FARM/  CHICKlS. 

I 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  fDAVll 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our  yaSswl 
New  Catalog  for  full  Information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  guaranteed.  29th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  he  added. 
Chick8  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  H0CKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  29th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Bronchial  Infections 

One  of  my  pullets  has  developed  a 
bronchial  disease  of  some  kind.  I  put 
it  in  by  the  kitchen  stove  and  it  is 
somewhat  better.  What  do  you  think 
is  the  matter  with  it?  Is  molasses 
good  for  coccidiosis;  if  not,  what 
should  be  used?  r.  d.  r. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

The  bronchial  condition  noted  in 
your  pullet  may  have  been  caused  by 
one  of  several  infections,  all  of  which 
incidentally  would  have  been. helped 
by  placing  the  bird  in  a  nice  warm 
environment,  such  as  you  did  when 
you  took  her  into  the  kitchen.  If  the 
other  birds  in  the  flock  have  not 
shown  the  same  condition  by  this 
time,  you  need  not  worry.  Infectious 
bronchitis,  Newcastle  disease  or 
laryngotracheitis  all  act  quickly.  In 
any  case,  there  is  little  that  can  be 
done  with  -any  of  these  diseases  in  a 
pen  after  the  disease  appears.  Of 
course,  if  you  know  which  disease 
you  are  dealing  with,  a  vaccine  may 
be  used  on  the  birds  in  pens  where 
the  disease  has  not  as  yet  appeared 
and  thus  check  its  spread. 

Molasses  is  of  little  value  for  the 
control  of  coccidiosis  and  is  not  to 
be  recommended.  Flowers  of  sulphur 
may  be  added  at  the  rate  of  five 
pounds  to  each  100  pounds  of  mash 
when  grain  is  fed  (25  pounds  in  all¬ 
mash  rations) .  At  present  we  use  the 
sulfa  drugs  and  find  them  better  than 
either  the  molasses  or  flowers  of 
sulphur.  No  doubt  your  local  feed  and 
supply  dealer  carries  the  sulfa  prepa¬ 
rations  which  should  be  used  as 
recommended  by  the  manufacturer. 


Feeds  for  Feather  Picking 

1  have  followed  all  the  standard 
practices  to  prevent  feather  picking 
but  unless  I  keep  my  laying  birds’ 
beaks  continuously  short  clipped, 
they  resort  to  feather  picking.  They 
get  starting  mash  and  corn;  in  the 
Summer  grass  clippings  besides  grain. 
I  also  keep  some  suet  available  for 
them  to  pick  at  as  desired.  How 
would  you  suggest  feeding  these  hens 
with  the  idea  of  possibly  helping  to 
stop  them  from  this  bad  habit? 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y.  d.  h. 

Try  feeding  grain  three  times  a 
day  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  for 
each  100  birds,  at  each  feeding, 
throwing  the  grain  in  the  litter.  Use 
any  standard  grain  mixture  and  not 
just  one  grain  alone.  Also,  discon¬ 
tinue  the  suet  and  feed  only  regular 
laying  mash  and  grain.  Last  but  not 
least,  let  us  know  how  the  system 
works.  This  suggestion  should  give 
fairly  good  results. 


Pullets  Drop  in  Production 

My  pullets  have  dropped  in  their 
egg  production.  What  do  you  think 
was  the  cause?  Some  of  them  have 
gone  broody  and  show  a  partial  molt. 

Worcester  Co.,  Mass.  e.  r.  n. 

A  drop  in  egg  production  on  the 
part  of  pullets  at  this  time  of  year 
may  be  caused  by  lack  of  sufficient 
light,  particularly  if  the  pullets  were 
early  hatched  or  had  come  into  pro¬ 
duction  too  young.  There  seems  to  be 
a  tendency  for  more  slumps  in  egg 
production  this  season  than  usually 
occur,  perhaps  because  of  the  mild  Fall 
of  1950  which  stimulated  egg  pro¬ 
duction  to  higher  than  normal  levels. 
The  proper  use  of  artificial  light  may 
help  to  prevent  such  drops  with 
pullets  which  have  not  yet  gone 
broody,  or  which  do  not  show  a 
partial  molt. 


Wire  Bottoms  for  Nests 

I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
something  about  using  wire  bottoms 
for  my  laying  nests.  What  mesh  wire 
would  you  suggest?  l.  w. 

Lancaster  County,  Pa. 

Wire  bottoms  for  laying  nests 
should  be  of  hardware  cloth,  three 
mesh  to  the  inch,  if  litter  is  to  be 
placed  over  the  wire.  Some  poultry- 
men  are  using  wire  bottoms  with¬ 
out  any  nesting  material,  such  as  are 
found  in  batteries.  If  that  is  what 
you  have  in  mind,  I  would  use 
welded  wire,  one  inch  by  two  inch 
mesh,  or  you  can  buy  commercial 
nest  bottoms  already  constructed.  We 
have  never  tried  the  plain  wire 
bottoms  without  litter,  but  I  under¬ 
stand  that  the  birds  will  go  in  them 
satisfactorily.  It  would  be  best  to  buy 
just  a  few  and  try  them  out. 


HAMPSHIRE 


PRODUCTION 


TYPICAL  HtN 


MSOO  bird 
♦kveioge  hen 

•eettenl  MoftoMY 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


with  blood  lines  that  give  you 

. . .  plenty  of  eggs— month  after  month 


•  •  .  cross  breeding  qualities  for  superior  meat 


When  you  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  you  get  both  qualities 
in  one  bird— sustained  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  superior  cross  breeding 
qualities  for  broiler  meat. 

Twenty- three  years  of  careful  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigree  breeding  and  pro¬ 
geny  testing  have  fixed  in  famed 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  vigor, 
high  livability,  fast  uniform  growth, 
rapid  feathering,  early  maturity  and 
excellent  body  conformation. 

If  you  are  selling  hatching  eggs, 
you  can  get  more  eggs  with  a 


smaller  flock  .  .  .  and  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  “nick”  well  for 
special  production  of  superior 
meated  cross  breds. 

For  eggs,  for  meat,  for  breeding— 
whatever  your  poultry  requirements 
—order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
balanced  bred  for  bigger  profits! 
For  all  the  facts,  get  your  copy  of 
our  valuable  illustrated 
24-page  catalog.  It’s  Free! 
Write  today!  Address: 
Dept.  10,  Hubbard  Farms, 
Inc.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


NEW 

LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


TEN  years  of  intensive  breeding  brings  you 
this  vastly  superior  New  Hampshire  strain; 
a  heavy  persistent  layer;  free  from  broodi¬ 
ness —  outstanding  for  low  laying  house 
mortality  —  high  livability.  SAVAGE  HAMPS 
are  money  makers.  Grow  fast,  feather  early. 
FOWL  bring  premium  .prices.  Start  flock 
this  spring.  Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

Also  facts  about 

SAVAGE  BROILER  CROSS  bred  for  profit- 
able  meat  production.  Pa.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RUSH  CARD  for 
FREE  book  today  sure. 

sava4e  /farms 

hateheru 

Depf.  RN  Doylestown^Penna. 


In  NICHOLS  New  Hampshire^ 
Breeding  BALANCE 

means  Better  Broilers. 


ASK  YOUR  HATCHERYMAN 

about  Nichols  10  big 
profit  factors.  Writa  us 
for  illustrated  story  in 
attractive  catalog. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC.] 

BOX  90  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


TWO  STRAINS  WITH  Al 
SINGLE  PURPOSE! 

Durgin  -  Hamps  are  now 
available  in  custom  -  bred 
production  or  broiler 
strains.  Production  Hamps 
score  over  36  eggs  higher 
than  national  average  for 
breed.  Broiler-bred  Hamps 
are  fast  feathering,  meaty,! 
big  and  rapid  growing. 
Both  bred  for  premium] 
profits.  Order  your  now!] 

Write  BOX  III  j 
,  for  Catalog. 


N.  H.  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P. 
CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM 

clean 


HANK  S  HENNERY 

R.  C.  DURGIN-*  NEWMARKET.  N.  H 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


Where  Better  HEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 

Nej^Farm^ 

’ ■  e.  N.  LARRABEE 

INCOMPARABLE  EGG  PRODUCTION. . 

Here  is  the  strain  that  has  long  been 
noted  for  high  egg  production.  .  .  .the 
strain  that  brings  out  the  best  In  New 
Hampshires  ....  the  strain  that  means 
improved  profits.  There  are  no  secrets  to 
Nedlar  Hamps'  performance  .  .  .  .simply 
a  time-proven,  thoroughly  tested  strain 
backed  by  breeding  of  the  highest  calibre. 
Nedlar  Hamps  have  always  enjoyed  ac¬ 
ceptance  among  top  poultrymen.  Meat 
qualities  are  also  superior,  uniformity  Is 
well  established.  Over  25  years  of  B.O.P. 
breeding  brings  you  a  new  high  in  perform¬ 
ance:  Order  today.  Write  for  free  catalog. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 


Box  F 


PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


E  BABY  CHICKS 

=  BARRED  ROCKS 
=  SEX  LINKS 
E  HYBRIDS 

=  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
E  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

=■  Place  your  order  now  for 
E  Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 

=■  It’s  not  too  early  to  order 
E  your  Chicks  for  Spring  and 
=  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

—  N.Y.-U.S.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

E  f'lf-ff  Q  Poultry  Yards 
=  VJlTLoJ  and  Hatchery 

=  TEL.  11,  CALLICOON,  N.  Y. 
=  Ask  for  Free  Price  List! 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds  4  to  8 
weeks  old,  R.  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53.  Richfield,  Pa. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 
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BABCOCK’S 


HEALTHY 

CHICKS 


Make  Great  Layers 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Connecticut  Egg  Laying  Test,  our  White  Leghorns 
won  first,  all  breeds.  For  the  fourth  time  we  won  high  leghorn  pen  at 
the  Georgia  Test.  In  1949  we  set  an  all-time  high  record,  winning 
Poultry  Tribune  Trophy.  In  1950  we  were  second.  High  spots  in  our 
past  records  are  as  follows: 


These  Babcock  Leg¬ 
horns  set  a  new  World 
Record  for  all  breeds 
by  laying  4,057  eggs 
for  4,336.25  points  at 
The  Western  NewYork 
Egg  Laying  Test  in 
1944-45. 


Winners  of  the  Ninth 
Official  California  Egg 
Laying  Test  held  in 
1949.  These  Babcock 
White  Leghorns 
showed  a  net  income 
of  $8.10  per  hen,  lay¬ 
ing  294.7  eggs  per 
bird  and  with  100% 
livability— the  highest 
net  income  of  any 
California  Test  year. 


Highest  White  Leghorn 
pen  in  the  Nation  for 
all  United  States 
Tests,  1946-47.  Won 
at  Western  New  York 
Egg  Laying  Test. 


’ 


High  White  Leghorn 
pen,  all  United  States 
Egg  Laying  Tests  for 
1941-42.  The  record: 
3,839  eggs  and 
3,940.4  points  in  51 
weeks  was  made  at 
the  Pennsylvania  Offi¬ 
cial  Egg  Laying  Test. 


SEND  FOR  THIS  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog  describes  our 
breeding  program  as  well  as  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  facilities  for  year  around  hatching.  Write 
for  your  free  copy. 


Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.  Rt.  3R  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

•  t,  v  o'  -  <  Sit  :  .  v 


NEW  EGG&BR0ILER  STRAINS 

^^■ACING  OUTDATED  CHICKENS  MILLIONS 
I RKED  INCREASE 


.  H.  WENE 


CDCC  SEND  for 
rtlLLNEW  BOOK 
Showing  Latest 
Poultry  innovation 


GRADED  EGGS  returns 

PHENOMENAL  LAYERS 

NEWEST  SUCCESSES  of  U.  S. 
Record  of  Performance  breeding. 
SNOW-WHITE-EGG-produclng 
,  White  Leghorns.  From  200-300- 
egg  family  lines  laying  higher 
percentage  LARGE,  TOP- 
PRICE  EGGS.  Proved  able  to 
transmit  this  quality  to  offspring 
-  by  PROGENY  TESTING. 

EGG  CO-OP  MEMBERS  REPORT 
SENSATIONAL  INCREASE  in  EGG  YIELD 

Large-scale  egg  farmers  and  broiler  growers,  with  fortunes 
invested  in  poultry  houses,  are  changing  to  these  new  strains 
to  protect  their  investments,  add  to  their  incomes. 

2  to5  YEAR  OLD  HEN  BREEDER  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  hens  that  have  lived  and  LAID  thru  EVERYTHING. 
U.  S.  Certified.  Also  200-300-egg  R.O.P.  Sired,  wide-breast  HAMP- 
SHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Sex-Linked  and 
Barred  Crosses,  also.  NEWCASTLE  IMMUNIZED. 


NEW  GOLDEN  BROADS 


Superior  Wide  Breast 

CORNISH-HAMP 
CROSS  from 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

SWEEPING  LATEST 
CHICKEN  of  TOM 
CONTESTS 

The  NEW  BROILER  win¬ 
ning  FIRST  PRIZE  State 
Contests.  4  out  of  5  years.  4 
Winners  out  of  10  places  in 
1 1-State  N.  W.  Regional  1950 
Contest.  A11  10  Winners,  I  to 
10  (197  entries),  in  Seattle 
Junior  Contest.  LIGHT 
UNDERCOLOR.  MAS¬ 
SIVE  SIZE.  Phenomenal 
meat  gains.  Write  for  details. 


CDCC  CATALOG  INTRODUCES  NEW  STRAINS-Wrife  Today 

I  It Ei E>  Postcard  will  do.  Get  early-order  discounts,  too.  Write 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  BoxA-31  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  egg»  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  In 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Hare  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  In  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32R.  D  OU  G  LASS  V I LLE,  PA. 


PUir'l^  C  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

LulL/KJ  STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  II.  Jteds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  CkJs.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O  I). 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  1 -C,  McAlistcrville,  Pa 


January  6,  1951 


More  Profit  With  Good  Broilers 


Four  ounces  of  extra  weight  on  a 
single  broiler  seems  very  little,  but 
four  ounces  of  average  additional 
weight  at  marketing  of  1,000  birds  is 
enough  to  determine  profits.  Birds 
witlf  a  little  extra  quality  attract  buy¬ 
ers  and  ultimately  please  the  con¬ 
sumers.  The  producer’s  aim  should 
therefore  be  to  obtain  that  quality  in 
the  most  economical  manner  possible. 
Many  changes  have  taken  place  re¬ 
cently  in  the  broiler  industry,  but 
the  producer  must  be  aware  of  them 
to  ensure  profits.  No  longer  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  grow  a  lot  of  chickens  to  12 
or  15  weeks  and  always  be  sure  of  a 
satisfactory  return.  Now  the  aim  is  to 
obtain  a  three  pound  bird  at  10  weeks 
of  age,  and  on  less  than  three  pounds 
of  feed  per  pound  of  chicken. 

Several  factors  are  involved  in  ob¬ 
taining  this  efficiency.  Some  of  these 
were  clearly  shown  in  the  recent  re¬ 
sults  obtained  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  when  birds  from  20 
poultrymen,  all  of  whom  had  won 
State  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  contests, 
were  reared,  dressed,  and  the  per¬ 
centages  of  waste  and  edible  meat 
determined.  The  main  factors  influ¬ 
encing  efficiency  in  broiler  produc¬ 
tion  are  the  strain  of  birds,  the  feed, 
management,  and  freedom  from  dis¬ 
ease. 

In  this  test  birds  from  various 
strains  were  placed  in  the  same  pens 
and  fed  the  same  feed.  Six  strains 
of  New  Hampshires,  three  of  White 
Plymouth  Rock  and  one  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  were  included  in  the 
test.  Eight  crosses  were  reared:  two 
Barred  Plymouth  Rock  x  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  one  Barred  Plymouth  Rock 
x  Rhode  Island  Red,  one  Jersey  White 
Giant  x  White  Plymouth  Rock,  three 
having  some  Cornish  ancestry  and  one 
Delaware  x  New  Hampshire.  At  12 
weeks  the  heaviest  average  weight 
was  3.95  pounds  and  the  lightest  3.01 
pounds.  It  was  found  that  crossbred 
birds,  particularly  those  with  some 
Cornish  blood,  were  the  heaviest.  One 
lot  of  New  Hampshires  averaged  as 
heavy  as  the  best  crossbred.  In  the 
New  Hampshire  lots  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  variation.  Drawn  weight  as 
a  percentage  of  dressed  weight 
showed  little  variation,  from  78  to 
80  per  cent  with  one  exception.  The 
crossbreds  produced  slightly  higher 
yields. 

The  variation  in  strains  also 
showed  in  respect  to  edible  meat.  The 
lots  ranged  from  a  low  of  56.5  per 
cent  to  a  high  of  61.2  per  cent.  Again 
the  crosses  had  the  greater  amount  of 
edible  meat.  However,  certain  of  the 
individual  strains  of  New  Hampshires 
and  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  ranked 
equally  as  high.  The  variation  in 
strains  within  breeds  is  well  il¬ 
lustrated  by  the  fact  that  one  New 
Hampshire  lot  had  59.4  per  cent 
meat  with  25.5  per  cent  bone  while 
another  lot  had  56.6  per  cent  meat 
with  28.2  per  cent  bone. 

The  kind  of  ration  used  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  production  of  fast 
growth.  Most  rations  designed  for 
broilers  contain  higher  percentages  of 
animal  proteins  and  are  lower  in 


fibre  content.  Research  work  now  in 
progress  at  various  agricultural  ex¬ 
periment  stations  indicate  that  ra¬ 
tions  having  the  animal  protein  factor 
concentrates,  containing  one  of  the 
antibiotics,  are  capable  of  giving 
faster  growth.  In  addition  such  ra¬ 
tions  appear  to  decrease  the  percent¬ 
age  of  runts  and  to  reduce  mortality. 
It  is  evident  that  better  rations  are 
now  available  which  should  give  in¬ 
creased  feed  efficiency  and  extra 
profits.  The  birds  in  the  Pennsylvania 
test  were  fed  on  a  modified  broiler 
ration  containing  an  increased  amount 
of  animal  protein  and  being  low  in 
fibre.  That  this  ration  was  an  efficient 
one  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  re¬ 
quired  only  2.9  pounds  of  feed  to 
produce  a  pound  of  gain. 

Certain  management  practices  in 
many  cases  can  spell  the  difference 
between  profit  or  loss.  Size  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  one  of  these  factors.  This  is 
very  largely  determined  by  the 
capital  available  for  buildings  and 
equipment.  From  an  efficiency  stand¬ 
point  the  operation  should  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  large  to  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  the  buildings  and  labor. 
However,  overcrowding  should  be 
avoided.  It  has  been  found  that  many 
commercial  broiler  growers  sacrifice 
growth  at  times  by  not  allowing  suf¬ 
ficient  floor  space  per  bird.  At  least 
three-fourths  square  foot  of  floorspace 
should  be  given  each  bird.  Under  all 
conditions  labor  saving  devices  such 
as  automatic  waterers  and  large  feed 
hoppers  make  for  efficiency.  In  some 
eases  automatic  feeders  have  saved  the 
grower  a  great  deal  of  his  labor  cost 
and  have  resulted  in  a  saving  of  feed. 

The  occurrence  of  disease  is  one 
factor  which  worries  every  broiler 
grower.  Some  of  the  conditions  under 
which  broilers  are  grown  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  this  problem.  Coccidiosis, 
for  example,  is  one  disease  which 
crowding  and  poor  conditions  will 
aggravate.  Fortunately,  however,  in 
the  case  of  this  disease,  sanitation, 
good  management  and  medication 
have  brought  it  under  control.  With 
respect  to  other  diseases  positive  con¬ 
trols  may  yet  be  found  but,  in  the 
meantime,  good  stock  plus  good  care 
is  the  first  step  in  avoiding  disease. 

The  rapidly  increasing  value  of 
the  broiler  business  leaves  no  doubt 
that  a  great  deal  of  study  will  go 
into  controls  for  disease,  better  man¬ 
agement  practices  and  improved 
feeds.  In  addition,  since  the  strain 
largely  determines  egg  production, 
rate  of  growth,  feathering  and  flesh¬ 
ing,  there  will  be  a  constant  effort 
made  to  find  a  breed,  strain  or  type 
of  cross  which  will  best  meet  the 
needs^pf  all  phases  of  the  industry.  It 
is  only  by  having  all  round  quality 
that  the  broiler  grower  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  steady  profits. 

A.  J.  G.  Maw. 


You  may  either  win  your  peace  or 
buy  it;  win  it,  by  resistance  to  evil; 
buy  it,  by  compromise  with  evil.  — 
John  Ruskin’s,  The  Two  Paths,  Lec¬ 
ture  V. 


In  producing  broilers  the  aim  should  be  to  obtain  a  three  pound  bird  at  10 
weeks  of  age,  and  on  less  than  three  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  chicken. 
Many  of  the  broilers  shown  accomplished  this  requirement  in  a  recent  test 

at.  the  Pennsylvania  Station. 
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PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hormonization  of  youf 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
ere  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  ‘‘make  sure.” 

See  your  Dealer.  If  he  can't 
supply  you  send  S3. 00  for  XOO 
Capette  pellet*  and  S1.7S  for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  to  Dept.  No.  22 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 

Bred  Since  1922  for 

LIVABILITY 
LARGE  EGG  SIZE, 
and  STEADY  EGG  LAYING 

These  abilities  mean  greater  profits  for 
commercial  egg  producers.  All  males  used 
are  from  250-egg  hens  or  better.  Co- 
pperating  fully  in  pullorum  and  breed 
improvement  phases  of  N.P.I.P.  We  con¬ 
centrate  on  QUALITY  —  not  Quantity. 
Every  chick  produced  by  breeders  on 
our  farm.  Breeders  Newcastle  vaccinated. 
^ex-Links  (Red  -  Rock)  also  available. 
Order  soon!  Write  today  for  free  catalog. 


BODINE’S 


Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
ELI  H.  B0DINE  &  SON 


Box  R,  Chemunsr,  New  York 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y,  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped,  hatcheries. 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*«*****#*«-» 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


Chapman 

hicks 


and  (jood.  Ptokiti 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
—how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYBILLS  chicks 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Before  ordering  your  chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  and  prices.  BOP  Males  from  252  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings. 
^>7ew  Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Postpaid, 
Non  Sexed  or  sexed. 

c.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY, 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved -Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  1 1 04 R.  Holland,  Mich. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P. 
breeders.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own 
60S*.  Circular.  ROSS  CODDINGTON, 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


Poultry  Investigations 

Dr.  M.  B.  Gillis,  resident  doctor  in 
the  poultry  department  at  Cornell, 
presented  the  following  observations 
on  betaine,  choline,  and  methionine 
in  chick  nutrition  at  the  recent  Cor¬ 
nell  Nutrition  Conference  for  feed 
manufacturers. 

Because  of  the  trend  toward  the 
use  of  larger  amounts  of  plant  pro 
tein  concentrates  and  cereal  grains 
in  poultry  rations,  the  amounts  of 
animal  protein  and  cereal  by-pro¬ 
ducts  used  have  decreased  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  last  several  years.  This 
has  resulted  in  a  reduced  quantity  of 
some  vitamins  and  minerals,  a  less 
balanced  amino  acfd  pattern,  and 
greater  use  of  special  supplements  to 
increase  needed  nutrients.  Partly  be¬ 
cause  of  this  situation,  the  compounds 
betaine,  choline,  and  methionine  have 
become  increasingly  involved  in  feed 
manufacturing  and  merchandising 
programs. 

Here  are  some  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  from  experiments:  1.  Supple¬ 
ments  of  synthetic  methionine  may  be 
expected  to  improve  the  rate  of 
growth  when  added  to  chick  rations 
that  contain  less  than  the  minimum 
ecommended  allowance  of  this  amino 
acid.  An  excess  amount  should  be 
avoided,  and  all  other  essential 
amino  acids  should  be  provided  in 
proper  amounts.  Results  from  meth¬ 
ionine  seem  to  be  greatest  when 
the  supplemented  ration  does  not 
contain  high  levels  of  vitamin  B-12. 

2.  Choline  supplements  are  helpful 
where  practical  experience  has  shown 
beneficial  results.  The  choline  re¬ 
quirement  may  be  reduced  by  paying 
careful  attention  to  the  vitamin  B-12 
content  and  folic  acid  in  the  diet,  as 
well  as  amino  acid  precursors  of 
choline.  Choline  or  betaine  supple¬ 
ments  in  rations  for  turkeys  have 
helped  in  the  prevention  of  perosis 

3.  Betaine  can  take  over  a  portion 
of  the  functions  of  choline  and  meth¬ 
ionine  and  promote  the  synthesis  of 
these  compounds  within  the  animal 
body.  In  practical  chick  rations  be 
taine  promotes  growth  and  prevents 
perosis  in  much  the  same  way  as 
choline. 


Enlarged  Hock  Disorder  of  Turkeys 

Dr.  M.  L.  Scott  of  Cornell  reported 
on  studies  of  this  leg  disorder  in 
young  turkeys,  caused  by  the  lack  of 
an  unknown  nutrient  or  nutrients  in 
the  diet.  It  occurs  at  about  two  weeks 
of  age  and  disappears  in  approxi¬ 
mately  another  two  weeks,  only  to 
recur  in  more  severe  form  at  14  to 
16  weeks  of  age. 

Results  of  three  experiments  were 
reported.  In  the  first,  the  use  of  rela¬ 
tively  high  levels  of  the  substance, 
creatine,  did  not  prevent  but  helped 
retard  the  incidence  of  the  enlarged 
hock  disorder  at  two  weeks  of  age. 
At  four  weeks  the  poults  recovered 
completely,  whereas  other  poults,  not 
getting  the  creatine,  showed  no  im¬ 
provement.  Experiment  No.  2  showed 
that  the  amount  of  creatine  retained 
by  the  poult  in  relation  to  the  amount 
ingested  did  result  in  decided  im¬ 
provement.  It  might  be  possible  to 
eliminate  the  enlarged  hock  condition 
by  supplying  a  factor  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  increased  creatine  retention. 
Experiment  No.  3,  therefore,  tested 
the  effects  of  various  vitamins — folic 
acid,  vitamin  E,  and  inositol — to  see 
if  they  would  help  in  creatine  re- 
tentoin.  Inositol  had  a  marked  ef¬ 
fect  on  two-week  old  poults.  A  com- 
bintaion  of  vitamin  E  and  inositol  in 
the  presence  of  creatine  was  com¬ 
pletely  effective  in  preventing  the 
enlarged  hock  disorder  in  this  ex¬ 
periment. 

Antibiotics  for  Chicks  and  Poults 

Dr.  James  McGinnis,  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  Poultry  Husbandry, 
Washington  State  College,  cited  re¬ 
sults  of  a  number  of  experiments  con¬ 
ducted  with  chicks,  turkey  poults, 
rats  and  pigs  which  showed  that 
antibiotics  are  markedly  effective  in 
improving  the  growth  of  the  young 
animals.  There  appears  to  be  a  rela¬ 
tionship  between  antibiotics  and  pro¬ 
tein,  between  antibiotics  and  energy, 
and  between  antibiotics  and  members 
of  the  vitamin  B  complex,  other  than 
B-12.  Chicks  and  turkey  poults  were 
grown  satisfactorily  on  diets  lacking 
enough  vitamins,  proteins  and  energy 
by  adding  antibiotics.  But  with  older 
animals,  such  as  developing  chick¬ 
ens  and  turkeys  and  laying  and 
breeding  hens,  the  importance  of 
antibiotics  has  not  been  clearly  es¬ 
tablished. 


SUNNYBROOK 


■  igmsmmSbi,  A 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrodk  Baby  Chicks  grow 
rapidly — oftentimes  as  big  in  3 
months  as  the  ordinary  baby 
chick  In  4  months.  You  see,  our 
rigid  selection  of  Breeders  from 
the  leading  egg  producing  and 
meat  bearing  strains  in  America 
insure  this.  So,  they  start  off 
with  a  natural,  inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay  big  eggs. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Our  outstanding  reputation  for 
exceptionally  fine  Started  Pullets, 
is  the  result  of  30  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  success  in  the  Poultry 
business,  aided  by  the  most 
modern  research  and  poultry  im¬ 
provement  methods  of  today.  Our 
Bullets  come  from  the  leading 
egg  producing  strains  in  America. 
In  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 


CAPONS 


Our  Started  Capons  are  rapid 
growers.  They  are  fed  on  our 
special  diet  to  develop  growth 
and  have  tender  meat  with  a 
delicious  flavor.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  produced  to  grow  big 
and  plump  while  still  young  and 
tender.  They  are  planned  just 
for  eating.  Here  is  poultry  meat 
at  its  finest  —  value  at  its 
greatest. 


From'U.ZS.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders— of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  yoii 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y, 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  TODAY... 
WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’ 
THREE-WEEK-OLD  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  FLOCKS 
BREEDERS  VACCINATED  FOR  NEWCASTLE 


Forty  One  Years  of  selection, 
breeding,  and  culling  have  brought 
WOLF  Flocks  to  high  standards  of 
quality.  New  blood  added  each 
year  from  America’s  best  breeder 
flocks.  Birds  selected  by 
Nat.  Pltry.  Imp.  Ass’n. 

Inspectors.  3  mating 
grades  of  >  8  breeds. 


•  WOLF  STARTED  CHICKS 
eliminate  the  early  death  losses 
due  to  crowding,  faulty  brooding, 
and  improper  care  of  baby  chicks. 
They  take  the  grief  out  of  poultry 
raising.  Why  take  chances  when 
they  cost  so  little  more?  Relieve 
yourself  of  trouble— for  only  6  Yi 
CENTS  MORE  per  chick. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 

TODAY 


WOLF  “FARMERS'  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  Dept.  1  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES 


u.s.  RARY 

APPROVED  PULL0- 

RUM  CONTROLLED  (iHIGlVO 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  is  placed  by  Feb.  15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 


Mt.  stealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest  I  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order  Price*  Per  inn 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Barred  and  White  Rocks...  . $10.95  $14.90  $11.90 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  *  White 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps, 

Hainp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  W. 

Leghorns  . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White, 

Blaek  &  Buff  Minorcas,  An- 
conas,  Austra  Whites . 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.... 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey_Poults. . . . 

MT.  HEALTH Y  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


11.95 

11.95 


15.90 

24.50 


12.90 

4.00 


12.95  26.00  6.00 

$30.00  per  lOO 
$89.00  per  100 


SO.95  Per  ioo 

^^Hleft  overs, 

ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


KAUDER’S 

No  Guessing  With  Kauder’s  CHICKS.  Always  Sure  Of  Results 
Official  Proof— Thousands  Of  First  Places  In  Contests— Happy  Customers 

IRVING  KAUDER  BOX  fTTI!  NEW  PALTZ,  NEW  YORK 


S  A  F  £!  ! 

Order  now  for  early  profits.  Rice  Brothers 
famous  Leghorn  chicks  —  sturdy,  healthy, 
great  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information. 
Ask  about  Rice-Babcock  strain-cross. 
ACT  NOW,  INSURE  DELIVERY. 


DEPT  B, 


TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


BBUmCHRDHERS  m 


m 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Bltimmer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 

WHITE  EMBDEN  and  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS,  day 
old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


COLONIAL 


LEGHORNS 
UP  M 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


CHICKS 


Announces  NEW  COT  PRICES 


98%  liv 


WH.  ROCKS 
UP 

smi. 

326 


ability 


IN  OFFICIAL  TESTS 

by  State  agencies  to 
2  to  3  weeks  of  age 
under  average  farm 
conditions. 


Sexed  Assortment*  Baby 

PULLETS  $13» 

LOW  AS  ,v 
100  PREPAID 


COLONIAL'S:;' 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 
money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  21  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
for  FRO  FIT  than  any  other  kind!  World 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 
PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial’s  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  359  egg  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
_ CHICK  DEAL  in  Our  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets:  ch!ck9 
as  hatched  or  sexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  nowjl 

Box  1881,  Marysville,  Ohio 
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Poultry  House  Insulation 


Are  one  or  more  of  the  following 
problems  to  be  found  on  your  poultry 
farm?  1.  Water  freezes  in  laying 
house.  2.  Birds’  combs  freeze.  3.  Egg 
production  slumps  during  cold  spells. 
4.  Increased  wet  litter  during  cold 
weather.  5.  Framing  rots  out  too 
rapidly.  6.  Paint  peels  after  a  severe 
Winter.  7.  House  sweats  or  shows 
frost  inside.  8.  Houses  are  too  hot 
during  warm  weather  periods.  9. 
Birds  eat  too  much.  10.  Brooding  takes 
too  much  fuel.  These  are  the  common 
problems  found  on  most  poultry 
farms.  Their  solution  can  usually  be 
accomplished  by  installing  insulating 
materials. 

Careful  analysis  of  data  pertain¬ 
ing  to  insulation  indicates  that  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  it  is  profitable 
to  use  insulation.  However,  it  is  wise 
to  point  out  that  insulation,  im¬ 
properly  used,  may  be  an  extravagant 
investment. 

First,  it  is  expedient  to  determine 
how  effective  any  chosen  material 
may  be  for  insulating  purposes.  The 
accompanying  table  lists  insulating 
materials.  To  figure  the  value  of  your 


it  is  per  bird  to  insulate  the  walls. 

At  this  point  it  seems  desirable  to 
indicate  that  insulation  can  create 
considerable  differences  between  in¬ 
side  and  outside  temperatures.  This 
is  a  valuable  asset  in  keeping  the 
litter  dry.  That  is,  the  higher  the  air 
temperature  can  be  raised  after 
entering  a  pen,  the  greater  the 
amount  of  moisture  that  the  air  will 
pick  up.  Thus,  if  the  air  can  pick  up 
greater  amounts  of  moisture,  the 
easier  it  will  be  to  keep  the  litter 
dry,  provided  the  moisture  laden  air 
is  moved  out  of  the  pen  with  proper 
ventilation. 

Installation  of  an  adequate  vapor 
barrier  is  consequently  essential  for 
the  success  of  any  insulating  material. 
Such  a  barrier  is  designed  to  prevent 
the  passage  of  water  vapor.  This  is 
important,  since  warm  moist  air  mix¬ 
ing  with  cooler  air  causes  the  water 
vapor  to  condense  onto  the  surround¬ 
ing  objects,  in  this  case,  the  insulat¬ 
ing  material.  Therefore,  there  can  be 
only  one  location  for  the  vapor  bar¬ 
rier  and  that  is  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  insulating  material.  If  installed 


here,  it  prevents  moisture  from  con¬ 
densing  in  the  insulating  material 
and,  as  a  result,  making  the  insula¬ 
tion  useless  as  such. 

The  job  of  installing  an  adequate 
yapor  barrier  can  be  made  relatively 
simple.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  insulation  consists  of  batts,  rolls, 
or  foil,  since  these  are  manufactured 
with  a  vapor  barrier  attached.  In 
such  cases  the  material  is  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  studs,  and  the  prepared 
lips  are  stapled  securely  to  the  studs 
with  a  staple  gun.  This  operation,  if 
properly  done,  places  the  imperme¬ 
able  membrane  toward  the  inside  of 
the  wall.  To  this  may  be  applied  the 
inside  finish  which  is  usually  con¬ 
crete  asbestos  board  or  similar  ma¬ 
terial. 

When  vermiculite,  blown  mineral 
wool,  shavings,  and  similar  materials 
are  used,  it  is  the  builder’s  duty  to 
install  15  pound  building  felt  on  the 
inside  of  the  studs  before  the  walls 
are  filled  with  insulating  material. 
Such  an  installation  requires  that 
the  felt  be  pulled  tight  and  securely 
stapled  with  an  overlap  at  the  joints 
of  at  least  four  inches.  Once  the  bar¬ 
rier  is  securely  in  place,  the  inside 
finish  is  applied  and  the  wall  then 


filled  with  the  insulating  material. 

In  Winter,  moisture  collected  on  in¬ 
sulating  material  causes  the  moisture 
to  turn  to  ice  which  is  one  of  the 
poorest  insulators.  Furthermore, 
moisture  collecting  in  the  walls  of 
a  building  causes  the  framing  to  rot 
out  rapidly.  In  addition,  moisture  that 
has  collected,  because  of  an  inade¬ 
quate  vapor  barrier,  during  the 
Winter  must  escape  the  next  Sum¬ 
mer.  Thus  it  works  its  way  through 
the  house  covering  and,  if  paint  is 
present,  causes  peeling. 

Any  of  the  following  will  make  a 
good  vapor  barrier:  A  strong  paper 
saturated  and  coated  with  asphalt; 
two  plies  of  strong  paper  cemented 
together  with  a ,  heavy  layer  of 
asphalt;  or  a  metal  foil  sheeting 
cemented  to  paper  or  building  board. 
Whenever  moisture  or  frost  collect 
on  poultry  house  walls,  there  are 
two  things  indicated.  Either  there  is 
not  enough  insulation  used  or  there 
is  poor  ventilation  and,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  probably  both  are  at  fault. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  has  re¬ 
volved  about  the  use  of  insulation  for 
keeping  poultry  houses  warm.  An¬ 
other  approach  is  that  of  using  in¬ 
sulation  to  keep  houses  cool  in  Sum- 


Insulation  ,  Resistance 

1.  Concrete,  X  in.  solid . 08 

2.  Concrete  Block,  8  in.  thick,  hollow..  1.19 

3.  Cinder  Block,  8  in.  thick,  hollow. .  .2.22 

4.  Air  Space . 0 

5.  Various  Common  Woods,  %  in.  thick  .95 

6.  Concrete  Asbestos  Board,  V*  in.  thick  0 

7.  Vapor  barrier .  0 

8.  Insulating  Board,  25/32  in.  thick - 2.36 

9.  Glass  Wool,  1  in.  thick .  3  70 

10.  Mineral  Wool,  1  in.  thick .  3.70 

11.  Shavings,  1  in.  thick.  . .  2.44 

12.  Vermiculite,  1  in.  thick .  2.60 

13.  Single  glass  windows . 88 

14.  Built-up  roof . 28 

15.  Roll  or  Asphalt  Shingle  roofing . 15 

wall  or  roof,  merely  add  the  figures 
for  its  various  components  according 
to  thickness.  Insulating  materials 
may  have  to  be  used  in  various  thick¬ 
nesses  in  order  to  attain  the  desired 
degree  of  insulating  value.  For  ideal 
poultry  building  construction,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  wall  insulating 
value  of  eight  and  a  roof  insulating 
value  of  12.  If  this  amount  of  in¬ 
sulation  is  applied,  then  one  may  rest 
assured  that  during  an  average 
Winter,  similar  to  Long  Island’s  the 
water  will  not  freeze  more  than  once 
or  twice  and  rarely  will  the  birds’ 
combs  freeze.  Such  an  environment 
is  conducive  to  good  production  not 
severely  affected  by  rapid  climatic 
fluctuations. 

There  are  instances  when  it  may 
not  be  desirable  to  keep  the  house 
temperature  above  freezing;  how¬ 
ever,  it  may  be  advisable  to  keep  it 
above  approximately  15  degrees  F. 
This  temperature  is  selected  since 
birds’  combs  begin  to  freeze  near  this 
point.  If  the  latter  is  chosen  as  pen 
temperature,  then  a  wall  insulating 
value  of  four  to  five  is  adequate  and 
roof  value  of  six  to  eight  will  suffice. 

It  is  to  be  noted  above  that  the 
roof  insulating  value  should  be  nearly 
50  per  cent  heavier  than  the  walls. 
This  is  necessary  since  heat  is  lost 
more  rapidly  through  the  roof  than 
the  walls.  This  offers  a  clue  as  to  the 
number  of  floors  in  a  poultry  house. 
From  the  viewpoint  of  insulation,  the 
more  floors  in  a  house  the  more 
economical  it  is  per  bird  to  insulate 
the  roof.  By  the  same  token,  the 
larger  the  pen  the  more  economical 


Photo:  Liati 

This  cross-section  of  an  insulated 
‘poultry  house  shows  proper  spacing 
of  all  materials,  including  the  vapor 
barrier.  Reading  from  the  outside 
wall  (right)  are,  first,  white  asbestos 
shingles;  next,  siding;  insulation  of 
mineral  wool;  then,  the  vapor  barrier 
made  with  asphalt  coated  paper;  and 
the  inside  is  finished  with  concrete 
asbestos  boarding. 


BENEFITS  OF  BOTH  ANTIBIOTICS-APF 
IN  NEW  IARR0  CHICK  BUILDER 


The  first  10  to  14  days 
are  extremely  critical.  If 
original  nutritional  defi¬ 
ciencies  are  not  taken  care 
of  immediately,  it  may  be 
loo  late.  It  pays  to  feed 
atop-quality,  nutritionally 
balanced  Chick  Builder. 


ALSO  FORTIFIED  WITH  EXTRA 
DEFLUORINATED  ROCK 
PHOSPHATE  FOR  IMPROVED 
NUTRIENT  BALANCE 


Now  .  .  .  right  now  at  your  Larro 
dealer’s  ...  a  new,  improved  Larro 
Chick  Builder  is  available  for  you 
to  use  with  your  chicks.  New  Larro 
has  been  improved  with  some  of  the 
latest  developments  in  the  science 
of  Poultry  nutrition — including 
growth  benefits  of  the  sensational 
antibiotics  and  APF  (including  Vita¬ 
min  B12  Supplement). 

Cuts  Chick  Losses  due  to  nutritional 
deficiencies.  Many  chicks  pip  their 
shells  with  two  strikes  already  called 
on  them  because  they  start  out  suffer¬ 
ing  from  nutritional  deficiencies.  In 
order  to  live  or  keep  up  with  normal 
chicks,  these  "weak  sisters”  must 
immediately  make  up  these  defi¬ 
ciencies.  The  only  way  is  through 
their  first  feedings.  When  you  feed 
new  Larro  Chick  Builder,  you  can 
be  sure  that  these  possible  "casual¬ 
ties”  will  have  quick  access  to  a 
delicately  well-balanced  feed  that 
will  help  them  make  up  for  any 
original  lack  of  essential  feed 
elements. 

Grows  Better  Chicks  On  Less  Mash . 

It  takes  63^2  pounds  of  New  Larro 
Chick  Builder  to  feed  chicks  through 
the  first  12  weeks  .  .  .  the  period 
when  chicks  increase  their  weight 
by  30  times!  Think  of  it— only  6lA 
pounds  of  Larro  Chick  Builder  for 
the  first  12  weeks.  That’s  excep¬ 
tional  feeding  efficiency  .  .  .  proving 
the  high  level  of  nutrition  in  New 
Larro  Chick  Builder. 

Builds  Better  Layers.  By  the  time 
your  chicks  are  12  weeks  old,  the 
kind  of  layers  they  are  going  to  be 
already  has  been  largely  determined. 
They  have  normally  developed  80 
to  90%  of  their  bone  structure,  and 
should  be  full-feathered,  miniature 
hens.  New  Larro  Chick  Builder  con¬ 
tains  the  nutrients  needed  to  give 
your  chicks  the  growthiness,  vigor 
and  weight  so  essential  in  growing 
pullets  conditioned  for  sustained, 
high  production. 

THIS  YEAR . . .  with  New  Larro  Chick 
Builder  .  .  .  your  chicks  will  have  a 


better  chance  as  they  get  benefits  of 
both  antibiotics  and  APF.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  the  New  Larro  "Farm- 
tested”  Chick  Builder  .  .  .  insist 
upon  it! 


Bow  Long  Before  The 
First  Egg ? 

This  depends 
primarily 
upon  two 
things:  1  ) 

Heredity  and 
2)  Feeding  and 
management. 

The  earliest  possible  date  that  pullets 
produce  their  first  eggs  'is  determined 
by  heredity.  General  Mills  poultry 
scientists  at  Larro  Research  Farm  say 
that  through  good  feeding,  from  chick 
to  maturity,  you  can  have  your  pullets 
producing  as  soon  as  is  possible  for 
them.  At  Larro  Research  Fartn,  differ¬ 
ent  strains  of  the  same  breed  showed 
a  difference  of  as  much  as  31  days  in 
the  average  age  at  which  the  first  egg 
ivas  produced,  under  identical  feeding 
and  management  conditions.  At  200 
days  of  age  the  early  maturing  birds 
had  an  aver  age  of  14.7  more  eggs  totheir 
credit  than  the  late  maturing  ones. 


Bed  ’Em  Down  At  Night 

Just  about  dusk, 
watch  your  chicks 
settle  down  for 
the  night.  When 
they  bunch  up  in 
struggling  masses 
make  sure  they 
have  enough  heat, 
then  distribute 
them  evenly 
around  the  border  stove.  Some  lots  will 
gather  in  a  circle  without  help  . . .  others 
must  be  taught.  One  secret  of  raising 
chicks  successfully  is  to  get  them  through 
the  night  comfortably.  Experienced 
poultrymen  usually  inspect  their  brood 
late  at  night  and  early  in  the  morning. 

General  Mills  C25° 


Thrmtgstedr 

FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST... 


General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  3 
Minneapolis  1,  Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6, 
Kansas  City  6 
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—HIGHLAND— | 

1906  FARMS  195l| 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  , 

4  Beltsville  White 

"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 


We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms” 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 


HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


body  and  egg  size,  and  high  egg  production. 

10,000  BREEDERS  N.  Y.-U.  S  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Also  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Gray  Leghorn  Crosses  (white 
egg  strain).  Order  Early  1  Write  for  descriptive 
folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"WUete  Quality  Pfiedo4*uuata4.,> 


DEPT.  20.  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  poults  are  famous  for  their  rapid 
growth  and  livability.  Straight  run  and 
sexed  poults  available  February  through 
July.  Special  low  prices  on  sexed  toms. 

Write  for  price  list  and  beautiful 
illustrated  folder. 

McDonald  farms 

Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  I„  N.  Y 
Tel.  Port  Jefferson  779 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  B.  B.  Bronze  Poults  also 
heavy  meat  type  B.  B.  White  Hollands  and 
Beltsville  White  Poults,  N.  J.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean. 

C.  takas  Ridgewood  Turkey  Farm 
and  Ralchery  Ridgewood,  IV.  J. 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 


The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breast 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poul 
from  Knoll’s  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Eve 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dircet  from  Griffin  Wag' 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  wl 
Knoll'a  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

„„„  KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R.|  HOLLAND,  MICHIGA 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 

Crop.  U.  g.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  iJ.  S.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large'  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
WYNGlARDEN  FARMS'  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28. ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad- 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Beltsville  Whites. 
Air  stock  U.S.  Approved- Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


mer.  Well  insulated  houses  are 
nearly  always  cooler  in  Summer 
than  uninsulated  houses.  Such  houses 
are  more  conducive  to  activity  among 
birds,  with  consequently  better  egg 
production  and  lower  mortality  due 
to  heat.  This  is  somewhat  different 
than  in  Winter  when  birds  eat  con¬ 
siderable  amounts  of  feed  to  main¬ 
tain  body  heat  without  laying  too 
heavily. 

Insulation  does  not  have  the  varied 
and  obvious  effects  on  brooding 
that  it  does  on  other  operations.  Sav¬ 
ings  on  fuel,  as  the  result  of  using 
insulation  in  the  brooder  house,  can 
and  often  does  run  as  high  as  50  per 
cent.  This  is  especially  true  of  chicks 
brooded  during  January  and  Febru¬ 
ary.  Therefore  it  is  important  to 
build  a  brooder  house  carefully,  and 
to  keep  it  in  a  high  state  of  repair, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  savings  that 
can  be  made.  Insulation  properly  in¬ 
stalled  obviously  saves  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  reduces  depreciation  on 
buildings  and  saves  fuel  on  the 
brooding  operation.  Therefore,  in¬ 
sulation  needs  consideration  the  next 
time  you  plan  to  build  or  remodel. 

New  York  H.  W.  Hickish 


New  NEPPCO  Manager 

The  board  of  directors  of  NEPPCO 
(Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council)  has  selected  Dr.  Alfred  Van 
Wagenen  as  managing  director  to 
succeed  the  late  Leon  Todd. 

Dr.  Van  Wagenen,  a  native  of  New 
York  State,  was  raised  on  a  farm  in 
the  Hudson  Valley  near  Kingston. 
He  graduated  from  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1930,  specializing  in  poultry 
husbandry.  He  served  as  the  first 
full-time  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Coopeiative  Official 
Poultry  Breeders,  Inc.  After  a  year 
and  a  half  with  that  organization, 
Van  Wagenen  returned  to  Cornell 
University  to  become  an  instructor 
in  poultry  husbandry  and  research 
assistant.  Later  he  moved  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agricultural  Economics 
and  Farm  Management  at  Cornell, 
where  for  six  years  he  was  in  charge 
of  poultry  and  egg  marketing  teach¬ 
ing  and  research.  In  1942,  Van  Wag¬ 
enen  left  Cornell  for  Ohio  State 
University  where  he  was  associate 
professor  in  the  Ohio  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  and  extension 
poultry  husbandman.  He  became  as¬ 
sociated  wiht  NEPPCO  three  years 
later  as  marketing  specialist,  and  he 
has  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  present  time. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull. .  4.00 
Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


♦rr’s  no  use, son,  the  answer  is, no.  yduVe 
cot  to  ee  coop  to  get  on  with  a  owns/ 


Faster  growth,  sturdier  growth — better  fleshing  and  feathering, 
fewer  barebacks — strong  bones  and  bodies — developed  during 
those  important  first  8  weeks  by  Beacon  Complete  Starter  .  .  . 
Because  Beacon  Complete  Starter  is  a  high  efficiency  feed. 
Has  high  protein,  low  fibre  and  high  energy  content,  and  for 
the  past  year,  it  has  contained  a  Vitamin  B12  and  anti-biotic 
supplement  for  greater  efficiency,  faster  growth.  On  special  order, 
it  has  been  available  fortified  with  an  anti-coccidiosis  drug. 


RESEARCH  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


The  tested,  proved  basic  formula  of  Beacon  Complete 
Starter  results  from  29  years  of  painstaking  research. 
Our  experiments  to  date  have  shown  that  with  the 
Nitrosal  feed  we  get  faster  growth,  higher  feed  effi¬ 
ciency,  better  pigmentation  on  skin  and  legs  and 
greater  uniformity  in  the  flock.  More  than  80,000 
birds  are  involved  in  these  experiments,  which  are 
being  continued. 


Reach  for  the  ★  ★  ★  STARS*  at 
your  Beacon  Dealer’s.  Consult  your 
classified  telephone  directory  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Beacon  Dealer. 
*Green  stars  on  Sulfaquinoxaline  and 
Nitrosal  Feed  Bags. 


AFTER  BEACON  STARTER... 


Keep  right  on  choosing  the  star  spangled  Beacon 
bags  and  the  research-developed  feed  they  contain. 
For  BROILERS  switch  to  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  at 
the  end  of  4  weeks — for  future  LAYERS  add  grain 
at  the  end  of  6  weeks — then  use  the  economical 
Beacon  70/30  Feeding  Plan  after  12  weeks  or — 
after  6  weeks  on  Starter — use  Beacon  Grower  All- 
Mash. 


MATCH  BEACON  STARTER’S  RECORD 
(IF  YOU  CAN)  . . . 

The  record  shows  that  many  Beacon  feeders  average 
less  than  3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat  at  weights 
of  4  lbs.  or  over  per  bird  (9  to  12  weeks).  Match  Beacon 
Complete  Starter  for  results  with  any  other  starter  on- 
the  market. 

V _ -J 


-  ESBENSHADES’  QUALITY  POULTS  - 

STARTED  TURKEYS  six  to  ten  weeks  old,  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE,  White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
WHITES.  100,000  for  sale.  Buy  from  TURKEY 
HEADQUARTERS  for  success  and  PROFITS.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  many  states.  One  of  America’s  oldest, 
largest,  best  known  farms  since  1890.  WRITE. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 

TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 

White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

-  AFRICAN  GEESE  - 

Molattan  Farm  special  high  producing  strain,  breed¬ 
ers,  goslings,  hatching  eggs.  Also  White  Muscovy  and 
Cayuga  Ducks,  White  Chinese  and  Pilgrim  Geese. 
MOLATTAN  FARM.  Box  32-R,  Douglassville,  Penna. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $9.00.  I0O-S33.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DU  C  KLI N  GS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 

“Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


GEESE-GOSLINGS— GOOSE  EGGS 

PUREBRED  STOCK 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
“DUNROVIN”  Goose  Farms,  Zionsville,  Ft.  D.  I,  Pa. 

DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins,  White  and  Fawn  Run¬ 
ners.  Colored  Rouens,  Toulouse,  White,  Brown,  China 
Goslings.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting,  Penna. 

CAPON  PELLETS— (5  makes)  100,  $3.00:  1000,  $25. 
Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $5.00.  Implantors  exchanged. 
Turkey  Bits  100,  50c:  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c.  En- 
heptin  54  lb.  $2.25:  5  lbs.  $18.  Everyhting  for  chick- 
ens,  turkeys.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 

DETpOGood  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
Dfc&^$I.OO  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee¬ 
keeping”  (new  edition)  and  6  months  subscription. 
Free  Literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
BOX  R-2,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


Burpee 


TUBEROUS 


Exotic  J 

camellia-  _ 

flowered,  loveliest  of  all 
plantsf  or  shady  places; 
or  to  grow  in  pots.  Large 
double  blooms,  all  colors 
mixed;  very  easy  to  grow. 
Lowest  price  ever;  order  now! 
Postpaid:  3  Bulbs  25c;  12  for  $1. 
W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

471  BURPEE  BUILDING, 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


FREE 
CATALOG 


*55 hododendttcn± 

e  Lovely  pink  and  white’ 
blooms.  Beautiful  wax-like 
foliage.  See  them  in  our 
BIG,  FREE  1951  CATA- 
LOG  in  Cull  color  4 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


31  maple  street  oansville.  new  vork 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650 - 900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave..  Salisbury,  Maryland 


MODERN  FLAME  THROWER — thaws,  splits  rocks, 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa, 
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MARTIN’S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Root©  30,  4  Miles  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Rush  catalog  on  Martin’s-  Nichols  chicks 


Name 


Post  office _ 

R.F.D. _ 5/<r/« 


BARRED  CROSSES  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


'fyou  (fan  PROFIT 

?m*io*?'uAs 


m 


DAY  OLD  CHICKS 

because  every  chick  I  sell 
has  the  health  and  vigor  that 
is  inherited  from  nationally 
tamous  pc  rent  stock.  Nowhere  else  will  you 
find  more  rigid  culling  and  selection  to 
raise  the  healthiest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 

wi,h3  HATCHERIES  TO  SERVE  YOU 

I  feel  I  can  promise  you  the  benefits  of  the 
most  modern  and  skill¬ 
ful  methods  to  make 
your  investment  in 
BOLTON  FARMS 
CHICKS  mighty  profit¬ 
able.  I  offer  EXCEP¬ 
TIONAL 

DUAL  PURPOSE 

—-■<=»  NEW  HAMPS 

that  combine  excellent  meat  and  very  good 
egg  production  qualities.  Rapid  feathering, 
early  maturing  beauties.  Commercial  poul- 
trymen  say  many  flocks  maintain  70%  egg 
yield  during  the  early  months  of  their 
productive  period.  They  grow  fast  —  can 
be  sold  as  springers.  WRITE  AT  ONCE 
for  my 

i'Jk+s  1  ft  T  l*f tB ALSO  SHOWS 

•  Barred  Rocks  •  Rock  Red  Broilers 

•  White  leghorns  •  Other  Breeds 

and  crosses  for  either  high  egg  production 
or  plump  meat  birds.  You  can  buy  from 
me  with  CONFIDENCE.  Your  purchase 
is  protected  by  my  twenty-one  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation.  Write  for  my 
catalog  AT  ONCE. 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  110  SehaefFerstown,  Pa. 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


At  The  Shows 


In  The  Contests . 

In  Your  Home  Flock 


Mount  Fair  Rocks  and  Reds  Have 
The  Records! 

Our  Reds  finished  the  1948-49  R.O.P. 
laying  year  with  a  hen-housed  average 
of  256  eggs,  and  our  Barred  Rocks 
with  241  eggs! 

Our  Rock  and  Sex-link  Cockerels  in 
the  Conn.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Con¬ 
test  placed  4th  and  tied  for  6th  re¬ 
spectively  in  live  and  dressed  weight 
scoring.  .  .  .tops  for  all  entries  from 
production  strains! 

AND  NOW! 

At  the  recent  NEPPCO  Exposition 
at  Harrisburg,  our  B.  P.  Rock  candi¬ 
dates  .for  Hen-of  the  Year  took  1st 
and  2nd  places  among  Barred  Rocks 
entered! 

For  top  quality,  efficient  production 
of  eggs  or  poultry  meat.  Mount  Fair 
Rocks,  Reds,  Sex-links  or  Barred 
Crosses  are  the  top  choice.  U.  S., 
CONN.  Certified,  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  Write  for  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 


BOX  D-11, 


WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers  Conference 

Big  houses  or  little  houses,  big  pens 
or  little  pens,  roosts  or  no  roosts, 
automatic  feeders,  white  birds,  New¬ 
castle,  bronchitis  and  shortages  and 
prices — -all  these  topics  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Growers  Assn.  Breeders  Conference 
held  in  Manchester  last  month. 

Housing  was  the  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  during  the  morning  program. 
H.  N.  Colby,  Extension  Agricultural 
Engineer  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire,  started  the  program  with 
a  discussion  of  mistakes  frequently 
made.  He  also  gave  cost  figures  on 
recently  constructed  poultry  houses. 
It  was  brought  out  that  the  high 
winds  which  recently  hit  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  exerted  a  pressure  of  30  pounds 
per  square  foot  on  the  sides  of  poul¬ 
try  houses  or  as  much  as  108  tons 
on  the  side  of  some  buildings,  thus 
emphasizing  the  need  for  solid  con¬ 
struction.  In  long  pens  posts  should 
be  braced  and  also  the  corners. 
Buildings  should  be  tied  together 
from  front  to  back  by  lapping  floor 
joists  and  rafters,  and  fastening  them 
to  the  studding.  Another  common 
mistake  is  to  have  an  inadequate  foot¬ 
ing  under  posts.  The  sills  should  be 
bolted  to  the  foundation.  For  joists 
and  rafters  two  inch  x  six  inch  hem¬ 
lock  or  two  inch  x  eight  inch  pine  is 
a  minimum  when  they  are  spaced 
two  feet  apart  in  12-foot  spans.  It  was 
also  brought  out  that  the  wiring 
should  be  at  least  No.  12  wire  and 
the  use  of  rubber  covered  cable, 
designed  to  withstand  moisture  and 
ammonia  fumes,  was  recommended. 

The  cost  of  houses  constructed  in 
the  past  year  varies  greatly.  Figures 
were  presented  on  houses  that  var¬ 
ied  from  40  cents  to  over  $1.00  per 
square  foot  of  floor  space.  This  range 
depends  on  the  amount  of  home  la¬ 
bor  and  material  used,  the  type  of 
construction  and  amount  of  equip¬ 
ment  installed. 

Robert  Thurrell,  Cotton  Mountain 
Farms,  Wolfeboro,  discussed  the  re¬ 
vamping  they  have  done  on  their  24- 
foot  houses.  They  have  taken  out 
partitions  and  burned  up  the  roosts. 
This  latter  move,  although  celebrated 
at  the  time  it  took  place,  has  been 
open  to  some  questioning  since.  The 
pens  now  hold  600  layers  each  in¬ 
stead  of  200  as  previously,  which  has 
saved  a  lot  of  work.  The  use  of  soil 
heating  cable  on  the  water  system 
to  keep  it  running  when  the  temp¬ 
erature  goes  even  to  40  degrees  be¬ 
low  has  saved  more  time  than  any 
one  item.  They  have  also  built  a 
new  house  48  feet  deep  with  pens 
140  feet  long.  This  house  faces  south 
and  has  been  very  satisfactory. 
Ventilation  is  with  fans  and  it  has 
no  roof  insulation,  but  they  have  had 
no  trouble  in  the  Winter  with  damp¬ 
ness.  These  changes  have  enabled 
one  man  to  do  the  chores  for  15,000 
layers  rather  than  3,500  as  before. 

T.  J.  Frizzell,  Beachblow  Farms, 
Charlestown,  discussed  his  newest 
laying  house  that  is  36  feet  deep  fac-, 
ing  south.  This  building  has  been 
very  satisfactory  except  for  the  flat 
roof  which,  with  a  pitch  of  one-half 
inch  to  the  foot,  has  given  some 
trouble.  A  built-up  roof  seems  to 
take  care  of  the  leaks.  The  house 
holds  7,000  layers.  The  pens  are  36 
feet  x  42  feet  and  house  400  layers 
each.  Frizzell  does  not  see  any  ad¬ 
vantage  of  bigger  pens  and  many 
disadvantages.  Also,  they  have  roosts 
and  hand  feed  with  the  aid  of  a  car¬ 
rier.  It  is  well-insulated.  The  ground 


floor  is  dirt  and  the  upper  two  single 
boarded.  With  a  deep  litter  he  feels 
that  the  birds  never  reach  the  floor, 
so  it  makes  little  difference  what  is 
used  as  long  as  it  holds  the  litter. 

Oliver  J.  Hubbard,  Walpole,  dis¬ 
cussed  a  48  foot  x  200  foot  house 
built  last  year  at  Hubbard  Farms. 
This  house  runs  north  and  south  and 
has  an  equal  number  of  windows  on 
the  east  and  west.  It  has  not  been  too 
satisfactory  and  is  being  revamped 
this  year.  If  he  were  doing  it  again, 
he  would  face  the  building  south. 
The  only  advantage  has  been  that 
it  is  relatively  cool  in  the  summer. 
The  48  foot  x  192  foot  pens  that 
house  3,000  layers  each  are  too  big, 
according  to  Hubbard.  He  sees  no 
saving  in  labor  in  having  pens  larger 
than  for  500  to  600  layers  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  disadvantages.  Also  for  him  the 
“no  roost”  idea  did  not  work  satis¬ 
factorily  and  they  are  putting  in 
roosts  on  the  west  wall.  The  roof  was 
insulated  with  a  one-inch  insulation 
board,  which  did  not  prove  to  be 
enough.  It  was  very  frosty  last 
Winter  and  they  are  putting  in  a  fill 
insulation.  Automatic  feeders  were 
used  and  he  does  not  think  they  are 
too  satisfactory  for  layers. 

Archie  Coll  of  East  Jaffrey  dis¬ 
cussed  a  60  foot  deep  house  that  runs 
north  and  south  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  windows  on  the  east  and  west. 
This  building  houses  9,000  layers  on 
three  floors  plus  the  males.  It  is' 
divided  into  pens  that  house  1,000 
layers  each.  There  are  no  roosts 
which,  he  stated,  saves  money  when 
building,  but  has  resulted  in  poorer 
litter  conditions.  It  has  no  insulation 
on  the  sides  but  is  insulated  on  the 
roof.  Of  special  interest  and  il¬ 
lustrated  with  slides  was  the  auto¬ 
matic  egg  gatherer  in  the  Coll  poultry 
house.  The  eggs  roll  onto  a  belt  from 
the  nest  and  are  carried  to  the  grader. 
They  are  not  touched  until  they 
come  off  the  grader  and  are  packed 
into  cases.  With  this  machine  one  man 
can  gather,  grade,  and  pack  the  eggs 
from  this  house  in  three  and  a  half 
to  four  hours.  There  are  no  more 
cracks  or  floor  eggs  than  if  the  eggs 
are  handled  in  the  usual  manner. 

E.  N.  Larrabee  of  Nedler  Farms, 
Peterboro,  discussed  the  principles 
involved  in  breeding  a  dominant 
white  bird.  When  the  male  of  this 
line  is  mated  to  New  Hampshires,  the 
chicks  are  all  Columbian  but,  when 
the  male  New  Hampshire  is  used, 
the  male  chicks  are  Columbian  and 
the  female  is  New  Hampshire  color. 
This  may  be  the  most  valuable  mat¬ 
ing  with  this  new  line.  Also  shown 
was  the  work  Mr.  Frizzell  is  doing 
along  this  line.  The  bird  he  has  de¬ 
veloped  gives  chicks  that  are  mostly 
white  when  mated  to  either  New 
Hampshires  or  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks.  Also,  the  work  of  Mr.  Schoon- 
maker  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  Mr. 
Sturtevant  of  Halifax,  Mass.,  using 
White  Plymouth  Rocks  was  illust¬ 
rated. 

Waldo  Chick,  NEPPCO  President, 
from  Wells,  Maine,  said  that  spec¬ 
tacular  increases  in  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  has  led  to  many  mistakes.  He 
mentioned  the  broiler  industry  that 
has  resulted  in  a  better  and  better 
broiler,  but  both  the  growers  and 
processors  make  mistakes  that  result 
in  poorer  broilers  than  we  are  cap¬ 
able  of  producing.  He  voiced  the 
NEPPCO  opinion  that  our  industry 
is  better  off  without  support,  and  he 
cautioned  poultrymen  to  keep  some 
feed  on  hand  just  in  case. 

Durham,  N.  H.  R.  w. 


The  Panel  on  Housing  at  the  recent  New  Hampshire  Poultry  Growers  Assn. 
Breeders  Conference.  ( Left  to  right):  O.  J.  Hubbard,  Walpole;  Robert 
Thurrell  Wolfeboro;  T.  J.  Frizzell,  Charlestown;  Robert  Jasper,  Hudson; 

and  Archie  Coll,  East  Jaffrey. 
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BABY  $ 

CHICKS  AO.VV  100 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield.  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 

their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
[Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE.  ONE 
BREED.  ONE  GRADE. 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
_  PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

[  ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

a  S  ONS  .  •  nc, 


CHAMBCRUN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  In: 
Livability.  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6.500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  todayd^ 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B^ttiebiA'.  vt 


Parks1 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers — 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Rugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


WORLD'S 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOE  PARKS  a  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA- LEGHORNS 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality. 

Type  White  Lgehoms,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  ‘Meat- 
Master*  or  White  Bocks  for 
Broilers.  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 


Wolverine  Hatchery  Bo«  22  Zeeland.  Mich. 


RED  ROCKS 


Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  la: 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  yea 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  AN1>  APPROVEI 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folde 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  I 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jtriey 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time.  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

.  EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


ALL  CHICKS 
BLOODTESTED 
against 
pullorum  by 
tuba  method  .  .  . 
EXCELLENT 
LIVABILITY 


KERR’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
Bred  for  egg  quality  plus  high 
production;  developed  by 
crossing  two  top  producing 
strains.  Improved  by  selection 
for  years.  Heavy  layers;  white 
eggs,  well  shaped,  good  tex¬ 
ture,  excellent  interior  quality. 


KERR’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Get  lots  of  large  brown  eggs.  Our  breeders 
are  from  an  R.O.P.  strain  famous  for  high 
production.  Excellent  livability  averages. 
Mature  early.  Rugged  pullets  make  excellent 
farm  flocks.  (Good  meat  birds,  too.) 

KERR’S  SEX-LINKED  CROSS 

Famous  "black  pullets.”  High  speed  egg 
producers.  Crossbred  vigor.  Flock  comes  into 
full  lay  rapidly;  makes  high  egg  production 
10  to  12  months  or  more.  Large  brown  eggs; 
grade  well  on  auction  markets.  Premium 
meat  quality  fowl. 

WRITE  today  for  information,  prices  on  Egg- 
Line,  Broiler-Line  and  Dual-Purpose  chicks. 
Place  order  early  for  choice  of  delivery  dates. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-326  Egg  ROP  Sired 
Chicks  in  Royal  Matings,  backed  by  years  of 
breeding  from  ROP  sires  exclusively;  famous 
trapnest  strains  in  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  For  crossbred  vigor 
try  our  Barred  Cross  (Rock-Hamp)  dual 
purpose  chicks.  Sex-Linked  Cross  (Red-Rock) 
for  high  speed  egg  production.  FOR  MEAT: 
Delaware  Cross  Broilers;  very  meaty  breasts, 
large  drumsticks;  high  feed  efficiency.  Neu- 
hausre  chicks  meet  your  needs;  17  breeds 
and  crossbreds. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


BROILER  CROSSBREED 

CHICKS 


New  Columbians — crossbreed 
sensation  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Earlier  maturing  to  bigger, 
heavy-breasted,  yellow  skin  broilers,  roasters,  capons^ 
Beautiful  premium  Quality.  Sell  on  sight.  Broiler 
Hampshires,  also.  We  supply  leading  large-scale 
broiler  operators.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
Catalog  Free.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Box 
1 029- A,  CORYDON,  INDIANA 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Largo  Typo  Wh.  Leghorns,  6  Heavy  Breeds  from 

Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  <fc  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.  Bex  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


tigger.  letter 


a  I  SMITH  MOTHER  NATURE 
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OMti.  leu  Time...  At  ten  Cost 


i’BROODtt 


Over  250.000  satisfied  users.  Takes  place  £ 
of  $60  brooder  house  and  $10  brooder.  T  j 
Each  unit  broods  up  to  150  chicks  6  to 
8  weeks  on  one  gallon  kerosene  weekly. 

Safe,  Easy  to  clean.  Built  at  home 
*aaily.  quickly  front  simple  plans,  old  lumber.  Electric 
model  plana,  heater  $0.95.  Information  FREE. 

J.  A.  SMITH  C0„  Box  70  A  2241  Gravois,  St  Louis  4,  Mo. 
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RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of 
mated  with  males  from  It.O. 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks. 

Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34, 


large  white  eggs.  Hens 
P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
Pullets  and  Cockerels. 

.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Eat.  1883. 

„  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Liva  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

■ADproved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50c.  Special 
years,  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  582  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

BROILER  TURKEYS  —  Dress  them  from  12  to  25 
weeks.  Original  excellent  body  type  has  been  main¬ 
tained  in  our  Pullorum  Clean  Beltsvllle  Whites. 
5??ktng  from  January  through  season.  MARSTON’S 
TURKEY  LAND,  B.  D.  I,  HEBRON,  MAINE 


JPften  ixw  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New- Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
°  Quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Meet  the  Vitamin  Family 

The  vitamins  play  an  important 
role  in  poultry  production.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  discussion  presents  each  of 
the  known  vitamins  essential  for  best 
results  with  chickens. 

Vitamin  A  in  the  animal  form  is 
found  mainly  in  the  liver  oils  from 
fish.  It  is  also  found  in  yellow  corn, 
alfalfa  meal  and  green  pastures,  as  a 
precursor  called  carotene,  which  in 
the  animal  body  is  changed  into  vita¬ 
min  A.  Lack  of  sufficient  Vitamin  A 
in  chicks  slows  growth  and  results 
in  emaciation  and  death.  In  layers, 
egg  production  and  hatchability  are 
reduced  and  in  either  chicks  or  adult 
birds  a  condition  sometimes  called 
“nutritional  roup”  is  produced. 

Vitamin  D  occurs  in  two  forms. 
Vitamin  D-2  is  of  vegetable  origin 
■and  D-3  is  of  animal  origin.  The 
former  is  used  largely  for  four-footed 
animals  and  man,  while  the  latter 
appears  to  produce  better  results  with 
poultry  than  the  D-2  form.  Common 
sources  are  animal  oils  and  irradiated 
cholesterol.  The  Vitamin  D-3  is 
known  as  7-dehydrochoiesterol  and 
has  for  some  years  been  available  in 
dry  form.  This  vitamin  is  necessary 
for  the  proper  use  of  calcium  and 
phosphorus  and  for  this  reason  is 
needed  by  chickens  of  all  ages.  Prior 
to  the  discovery  of  the  role  of  Vita¬ 
min  D  in  poultry  production,  direct 
sunshine  was  a  necessity. 

Vitamin  E  is  usually  thought  of  as 
the  anti-sterility  vitamin  because  it 
prevents  loss  of  fertility  in  males  and 
failure  of  eggs  to  hatch  in  the  case 
of  females.  This  vitamin  is  also  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  health  of  the  brain. 
Cases  of  “crazy  chick”  disease  are 
relieved  by  feeding  wheat  germ  oil 
which  contains  an  abundance  of  this 
vitamin. 

The  Vitamin  B  complex  contains  a 
large  number  of  factors.  Thiamine  or 
B-l  is  found  in  grains,  wheat  by¬ 
products,  alfalfa  meal,  yeast,  liver 
and  cane  molasses;  most  poultry  ra¬ 
tions  contain  adequate  amounts  of 
this  vitamin.  Lack  of  it  causes  loss  of 
appetite,  impairment  of  digestion, 
convulsions  and  eventually  death. 

Riboflavin  or  B-2  was  called  Vita¬ 
min  G  up  to  a  few  years  ago.  It  is 
concerned  '  with  hatchability  and 
growth  although  laying  birds  need 
this  vitamin  too.  Lack  of  B-2  causes 
a  nutritional  leg  paralysis  and  curly 
toes  in  chicks.  High  mortality  of  em¬ 
bryos  and  a  poor  hatch  are  the  re¬ 
sults  of  a  shortage  of  this  vitamin 
in  the  breeder  ration.  Sources  of 
riboflavin  are  milk  products,  yeast, 
liver,  alfalfa  meal,  green  pastures  and 
by-products  of  the  fermenting  and 
distilling  industries. 

Pantothenic  acid  is  necessary  for 
growth  and  hatchability,  as  well  as 
preserving  the  health  of  the  skin  and 
spinal  cord.  This  member  of  the  Vita¬ 
min  B  complex  is  found  in  yeast, 
milk  products,  peanut  meal,  soybean 
oil  meal,  cane  molasses,  corn  distill¬ 
ers  solubles  and  alfalfa  meal. 

Nicotinic  acid  is  necessary  for 
growth  and  good  feather  develop¬ 
ment.  This  vitamin  prevents  “black 
tongue”  and  a  dermatosis  of  the  skin 
and  feet.  Liver,  yeast,  peanut  meal, 
soybean  oil  meal,  wheat  by-products, 
corn  distillers  solubles  are  examples 
of  concentrates  used  to  provide  this 
vitamin. 

Choline  is  necessary  for  growth 
and  egg  production  and  along  with 
manganese  is  necessary  in  preventing 
perosis  or  slipped  tendon.  This  vita¬ 
min  is  found  in  fish  meal,  meat  scrap, 
liver,  milk  products,  soybean  oil 
meal,  wheat  by-products  and  peanut 
meal. 

Pyrodoxine  is  necessary  for  growth 
and  maintenance  of  a  good  appetite. 
Grains,  wheat  by-products,  yeast, 
liver  and  cane  molasses  provide  a 
supply  of  pyrodoxine. 

Biotin,  also  known  as  Vitamin  H, 
is  needed  to  prevent  a  dermatitis 
similar  to  that  observed  in  cases  of  a 
pantothenic  deficiency.  However,  in 
the'  case  of  a  lack  of  biotin  the  soles 
of  the  feet  and  toes  appear  to  be  more 
involved.  Hatchability  is  also  reduced 
when  there  is  a  lack  of  biotin.  This 
vitamin  is  found  in  grains,  liver, 
yeast,  cane  molasses,  alfalfa  meal  and 
green  pastures. 

Folic  acid,  with  the  descriptive 
name — Pteroylglutamic  Acid — when 
lacking  in  the  ration  of  young  chicks, 
results  in  retarded  growth,  poor 
feathering  accompanied  by  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  anemia.  Poor  egg 
production  and  low  hatchability  fol¬ 
low  a  lack  of  this  vitamin  in  the  case 
of  adult  birds.  D.  H.  Horton 


Go  to  Idaho  For  Potatoes 
•  •  .  But  Come  to  New  Jersey 
for  Your  LEGHORN  CHICKS! 


Of  This  We  Crow! 


•  For  three  consec¬ 
utive  years,  Stem 
Bros.  "Hen  Chicks” 
hvae  been  awarded 
top  honors  for  egg 
size  and  quality  by 
the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Egg  Laying  Test! 


WHAT  spuds  are  to  Idaho,  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  are  to  Jersey.  Yes,  and  here  in 
the  Garden  State,  America’s  white  egg  capital, 
STERN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  ready  to  supply 
you  their  farm-famed  "Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’ 
Chicks.” 

Remember!  "Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’  Chicks” 
are  rigidly  selected  only  from  Laying  Queens, 
which  are  disease-free  hens,  bred  scientifically  for 
peak  egg  productoin.  and  top  money-earning 
results. 

Put  in  a  brood  of  Stern  Bros.  Hen  Chicks  now. 

(U.  S.-N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  — 
straight  run  and  sexed  chicks).  Sexed-Link  Chicks 
also  available. 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  on  all 
orders  received  before  February  1st. 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST! 


BIG  NEWS 


ABOUT 

LEGHORNS 


INCREASED  OUTPUT 
OF  FAMOUS  DAVID 
KASSENOFF  BREED 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


FOR  TOP  EGG  PRODUCTION 


Famous  almost  30  years  for  per¬ 
sistent  heavy  year  'round  laying 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Vigor¬ 
ously  resist  laying  house  mortal¬ 
ity.  Almost  non-broody  and  free 
from  cannibalism.  BIG  money 
makers. 

tells  story, 

Write  1 
QUICK, 
early. 


_  espro 
or  COPY 
place  orders 


David  kassenoff 

65  BAY  AVE.,  TOMS  RIVER,  NJ. 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB, 
White  Hollands,  IJSDA  Whites.  Straight 
run.  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  each.  Poults 
available  every  week.  Phone  or  wire  when 
you  need  poults.  Start  early.  Protect  your 
1951  profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per 
poult.  Write  now.  f 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Raise  2*4  lb.  broilers  in  8  weeks  —  buy  or  hatch 
your  chicks  earlier,  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin.  Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is 
safer,  easier,  surer.  FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weasel 
proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warmer — even  in  zero  weather. 
Stove  in  center,  no  comers.  Prevents  crowding.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

Martin  Stial  Products  Corp.,7!l  Longview  An.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


,  Background  of 

pedigree  breeding  has  eliminated 
broodiness  from  this  high  producing, 
light  colored  strain  of  Real  New 
Hampshires.  Order  these  profitable 
chieks  now.  Mass.  (TJ.S.)  R.O.P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  BOX  A -7 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATGHERY,  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM.  Robt.  L  Clauser.  Box  R.  Kleinfeltersville  Pa. 


TURKEY  POULTS  3T 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

22  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
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GET 


iNOW  for  I 


1951 
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NOW 
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rt  GUARW«w 

an  ?\us  Grange 
elusive  Feaiares 

eater 

,ger  ',fe<  c.  AU 

oi°tCl  o  Grange 

,urs  w,th.tave  Silo- 

oncrete  S 

kCt  Mow  ond  =>  _ 


AGAIN ;  GRANGE  PROTECTS  YOU 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.Dept.  F-1 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  _ 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  please' 
send  details  of  Grange's  "Price- 
Guarantee"  Plan. 

Name . 

Address . 

Easy  Terms  if  Desired 


Start  your  corn  borer 
control  early  by  bury¬ 
ing  the  borers  that 
spend  the  winter  in 
stubble  and  trash. 
Nothing  does  it  like 

THE  2-BLADED 

LANTZ  KolllR 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


Only  Lantz  has  a  2-bladed  coulter  .  .  .  and  it 
will  cut  through  and  cover  more  trash  than 
any  single-blade  coulter.  The  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter  enables  a  moldboard  plow  to  do  a 
cleaner  covering  job  .  .  .  once  over.  Helps 
destroy  the  winter  borer  and  makes  later 
controls  more  effective.  No  time  spent  in 
clearing  clogged  plow  ...  no  big  investment. 

Get  the  original,  patented  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter.  Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for 
FREE  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Lantz  Original 
Flexible-Grapple  Hay  Fork  and  the  Lantz 
Sickle  Grinder. 


LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC.,  Dept.  73,  Valparaiso,  Ind. 


Standard 


RIDE  or  WALK 


jiMALL^ARM  Tractors" 

«  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
JrlOW  m  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Seed  ^^^urser'e8,  Efu‘tand  Poultrymen. 

Cultivated 
MowHaiA 
and  Lawns  ■ 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan. 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  I 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  | 


FOUR  MODELS 

Ample  Power  for  Field, 
Haying  and  Truck 
,  Crop  Tools.  Run 
Pumps,  Saws  and 
Belt  Machines. 


MEET  US  AT  PENN.  FARM  SHOW 
Section  C,  Space  322-323 
HARRISBURG  JANUARY  8  -  12 


Publisher’s  Desk 


This  new  year,  1951,  is  here  with 
the  problems  and  perplexities  left 
over  from  1950.  Our  hope  is  that  we 
will  live  in  peace  and  harmony  with 
our  fellowmen.  We  need  an  aware¬ 
ness  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  out¬ 
wit  us  whether  in  spiritual,  national 
or  personal  matters.  The  aim  of  our 
work  through  Publisher’s  Desk  is  to 
be  of  service  in  difficulties,  large  or 
small.  We  urge  careful  consideration 
of  appeals  from  those  who  seek  to 
deceive,  and  a  tightening  of  the 
pursestrings  for  the  schemes  and 
tricks  so  glibly  presented. 

The  Crown  Credit  Corporation  of 
Newr  York  used  door-to-door  sales¬ 
men  to  peddle  its  jewelry  to  poor 
families  in  New  York  City.  The  sales¬ 
men  called  on  a  family  with  a  “free 
trial’’  offer  on  watches  and  cheap 
jewelry.  As  a  record  that  the  jewelry 
had  been  delivered,  the  customer  was 
requested  to  sign  a  paper,  which  was 
represented  by  the  salesman  to  be  a 
receipt,  but  in  reality  it  was  a  con¬ 
tract  to  buy  the  so-called  “free 
jewelry.”  The  wording  of  this  re¬ 
ceipt  permitted  the  company  to  use  it 
later  as  a  wage  assignment  if  the 
purchaser  missed  any  of  the  pay¬ 
ments  on  the  jewelry.  The  State 
Supreme  Court  has  ordered  the 
company  to  refund  more  than  $100,- 
000  which  it  had  collected  from  2,000 
wage  earners  on  these  “free  trial” 
offers.  Under  the  court  order  no  more 
merchandise  can  be  sold  by  them  in 
this  way. 

Another  new  and  unique  scheme 
for  cheating  the  public  has  been 
worked  in  Missouri.  Merchants  in  all 
sections  are  warned  to  beware  of  the 
“proud  father”  stunt.  As  reported,  a 
man  rushes  into  a  store  exclaiming  he 
has  just  become  a  father.  He  “buys” 
a  box  of  cigars  and  passes  them 
around  to  everyone  in  the  store.  He 
discovers  he  has  left  his  billfold  at 
the  hospital,  but  offers  a  check  for 
the  cigars  and  adds  as  much  more  as 
the  storekeeper  will  allow  him.  Then 
he  disappears  amid  the  congratu¬ 
lations.  When  the  check  is  returned 
unpaid,  the  storekeeper  realizes  he 
has  fallen  for  a  new  method  of  getting 
something  for  nothing.  This  scheme 
may  appear  in  any  section,  and  we 
advise  keeping  an  ear  to  the  ground. 

An  advertisement  appeared  in  our 
papers  asking  “Can  you  type?” 
“Sew?”  “Crochet?”  “Plenty  work 
ahead.”  The  answer  to  the  advertise¬ 
ment  brought  a  request  for  fancy 
work  to  be  sent  to  them  and  the 
concern  would  pay  whatever  you 
asked  for  your  goods.  It  appears  to 
be  too  good.  Have  you  any  record  of 
them?  Mrs.  h.  d.  k. 

New  York 

The  plan  involves  a  club  principle. 
The  membership  fee  is  $3.00  for  one 
year,  $7.00  for  five  years,  and  some 
special  membership  at  $10.  This 
money  is  used  for  advertising  pur¬ 
poses.  correspondence,  secretarial 
work,  etc.  Members  buy  the  materials 
for  their  work  at  cost,  but  we  have 
no  record  of  just  how  much  actual 
work  members  are  paid  for.  The  idea 
seems  to  be  for  the  manager  of  the 
club  to  get  handmade  articles  from 
members  and  offer  them  to  the  public 
for  sale  in  large  lots.  Time  only 
would  tell  if  such  a  plan  could  be 
successful.  The  main  interest  seems 
to  be  to  get  members  for  the  plan 
and  the  membership  fee.  We  doubt  if 
members  would  receive  any  pay¬ 
ments  until  after  the  goods  were 
sold.  One  enclosure,  soliciting  mem¬ 
bership  urges  the  planting  of  ginseng. 
It  takes  a  long  time  for  ginseng  to 
develop  into  a  useful  product  and  it 
is  not  a  quick  and  easy  way  to 
wealth.  This  appears  to  be  a  “work 
at  home”  scheme.  Our  experience  is 
that  when  a  person  has  a  plan  to 
make  money,  he  uses  the  plan  him¬ 
self  and  does  not  try  to .  sell  it  to 
others.  We  suggest  withholding 
membership  and  cash  until  there  is 
some  evidence  that  the  plan  is  work¬ 
able.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  had 
any  experience  with  it  we  would  like 
the  record. 

My  son,  a  sergeant,  was  stationed 
in  California.  When  he  was  sent  East 
he  left  his  motorcycle  for  sale  with 
the  Glendale  Mortorcycle  Sales.  They 
gave  him  a  receipt  promising  to  pay 
him  $375  as  soon  as  the  motorcycle 
was  sold.  He  never  received  the  pay¬ 


ment  and  no  word  whatever  from  the 
Sales  Agency.  He  should  have  either 
the  money  or  the  motorcycle.  I  wish 
you  would  follow  the  matter  through. 

Connecticut  Mrs.  j.  t.  m. 

Every  possible  effort  to  collect  the 
$375  was  made  by  us  and  by  at¬ 
torneys.  The  investigation  showed 
that  there  were  over  $26,000  in  claims 
against  the  owner  of  the  Glendale 
Motorcycle  Sales  and  a  little  over 
$5,000  in  assets.  The  assignee  for  the 
company  was  unable  to  collect  his 
own  fee.  There  is  a  large  amount  due 
the  government  for  taxes  and  there 
are  many  creditors.  There  is  no  hope 
that  any  of  them  will  be  paid. 

With  two  other  ladies  I  joined  a 
stocking  club  sponsored  by  the 
Bonded  Hosiery,  Salem,  Mass.  We 
deposited  $1.59  and  then  received  a 
sales  agreement  and  three  deposit 
slips  which  we  were  to  sell  to  friends 
for  $1.59  each.  When  we  returned 
the  $4.77  we  were  to  receive  three 
pairs  of  nylons.  I  sent  the  money  to 
the  company  and  my  letter  was  re¬ 
turned  marked  “Out  of  Business.”  I 
lost  my  $1.59  and  hope  someone  will 
read  this  and  take  warning  if  they 
are  asked  to  join  a  club.  Mrs.  e.  p. 

New  York 

This  is  similar  to  the  LaBelie 
Hosiery  scheme  we  reported  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Evidently  such  schemes 
are  contagious  for  the  plan  usually  is 
duplicated  in  many  sections  and  for 
various  articles  but  if  “clubs”  appear 
in  your  neighborhood,  think  it  over 
before  you  spend  any  money. 

Agents  of  Irons  and  Moore,  Boston, 
Mass.,  are  up  and  down  our  valleys 
selling  vitamin  capsules  of  what  they 
claim  to  be  concentrated  foods.  They 
claim  they  will  cure  diabetes.  The 
price  for  a  month’s  supply  is  $17.90. 
There  wasn’t  a  disease  I  asked  them 
about  that  these  capsules  would  not 
cure.  What  do  you  know  about  this? 

New  York  Mrs.  w.  j.  e. 

In  reference  books  Irons  and  Moore 
were  listed  as  distributors  of  health 
foods.  An  authority  advises:  “Vita¬ 
mins  will  not  cure  any  and  every 
disease,  and  anyone  who  claims  that 
to  be  the  case  is  guilty  of  misleading 
representations.”  We  understand 
some  investigation  is  under  way  of 
claims  made  by  the  concern  for  some 
of  its  products.  We  believe  one 
should  have  a  doctor’s  sanction  be¬ 
fore  using  any  drugs  indiscrimin¬ 
ately. 

Three  Philadelphia  men  —  F.  V. 
Shevlin,  H.  E.  Pyle  and  C.  R.  Cain 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  charged 
by  Philadelphia  courts  with  obtain¬ 
ing  money  on  false  pretenses  in  an 
alleged  “roofing  racket.”  They  would 
agree  to  repair  a  roof,  collect  the  cost 
in  advance  and  then  disappear.  One 
case  was  settled  by  the  return  of  the 
money  collected.  Others  were  not  so 
fortunate.  Two  of  the  men  were  held 
in  $2,000  bail.  Cain  raised  the  bail 
and  was  released.  All  the  cases  will 
come  up  later.  In  the  meantime,  in¬ 
vestigate  before  making  any  roofing 
arrangements,  and  do  not  pay  in  ad¬ 
vance.  There  are  many  “roofing 
rackets”  abroad. 

The  enclosed  clippings  show  the 
wind-up  of  the  “Baby  Shoes”  case. 

Pennsylvania  c.  w.  d. 

H.  E.  White,  Hagerstown,  Md.,  re¬ 
ceived  a  sentence  of  23  months  in 
jail  for  fraud  in  his  operation  of  the 
“baby  shoes  racket.”  White  solicited 
baby  shoes  to  be  bronzed,  and  col¬ 
lected  money  in  advance  for  the  work 
while  acting  as  an  agent  for  an  art 
company  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  He  was 
dismissed  from  his  job,  but  continued 
to  take  orders  and  deposits,  but  did 
not  turn  in  the  deposits.  Many  com¬ 
plaints  were  received,  and  they  led 
to  the  fraud  charges.  The  infants’ 
shoes  were  held  as  evidence  by  the 
District  Attorney  of  Franklin  County, 
Pennsylvania,  and  plans  have  been 
made  to  return  them  to  mothers  who 
claim  and  prove,  they  were  swindled 
out  of  the  shoes  and  cash  payment. 
We  issued  a  warning  on  this  in  July. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


WESTERN  Sprocket  MIILXHER 


It  pulverizes,  mulches  and  firms  soil.  It  does  not  uncov¬ 
er  corn  stalks,  therefore  smothers  corn  borer  millers  in 
the  ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower  preparing 
Ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without  grooves, 
which  greatly  helps  to  prevent  washing.  This  seedbed 
conserves  moisture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  , all  crops.  Great 
also  for  rolling  in  clover  and  grass  seed  and  breaking 
crust  on  winter  wheat  In  spring.  Find  out  why  it  does 
the  work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write  for  full  information. 


ALSO 


The  BEAR  CAT/ 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DF1 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  corn, 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor.  Has 
both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers.  Adjust¬ 
able  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any  position  from 
ground  to  truck  bed  height.  Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-goodness  Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four 
sizes  available. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co..  Box 896,  Hastings,  Nebr. 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

Factory  Fresh 
Serially 

Numbered 
Fully  Guaranteed 

FIRST  LINE 
FIRST  QUALITY 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  desire 
to  extend  our  market  to  the  farmer  trade. 
Passenger,  truck,  tractor  and  farm  im¬ 
plement  tires  sold  to  legitimate  farmers 
at  wholesale  prices.  Write  for  prices. 
Specify  size,  ply  and  tread  design. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


lettmaS^’  Bwer  Crops 

Mobile  Power 

Pmr 


'"f '  More  Farm  Jobs 

tiojL-  .. 

One  Machine 


(loioAtj 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Call 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


L  *  ■  *1 


90- 5th  Ave.HphoneTi56flHPwego, N.Y. 


GRAVELY 

5- HP  TRACTOR 


DOES  19  LAWN,  GARDEN 
and  FIELD  JOBS- 
QUICK  and  EASY! 
America’*  most  practical 
small  tractor  for  small 
farms,  suburban  homes. 

*  ALL  GEAR  DRIVE 

♦  POWER  REVERSE 
*  A  QUALITY  TRACTOR 
“Power  vs.  Drudgery" 
tells  how  to  put  POWER 
to  workl  Write  todayl 

GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  &  CULTIVATOR  COi 
BOX  139  DUNBAR,  W.  VA.  | 


FIELD-TESTED  FOR  28  YEARS 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1951  now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 
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The  Fate  of  “Cutter-Inners” 

The  driver  of  a  motor  vehicle  who 
overtakes  and  attempts  to  pass  an¬ 
other  vehicle  is  legally  bound  to  use 
care  and  skill  in  doing  so.  This  term, 
“ordinary  care  and  skill,”  does  not 
mean  care  and  skill  of  -a  low  order. 
It  means  the  degree  of  care  and  skill 
that  is  exercised  by  the  average  driver 
who  is  mindful  of  the  rights  and 
safety  of  others  as  well  as  of  him¬ 
self.  The  rule  of  law  to  this  effect  is 
nowadays  generally  expressed  in  stat¬ 
utes.  It  goes  something  like  this: 
“The  driver  of  a  vehicle  overtaking 
another  vehicle  shall  pass  at  a  safe 
distance  to  the  left,  and  shall  not 
again  drive  to  the  right  side  of  the 
highway  until  safely  clear  of  the 
overtaken  vehicle.”  Cutting  in  too 
soon  renders  the  guilty  driver  finan¬ 
cially  liable  for  all  damage  arising 
directly  from  an  ensuing  wreck. 

The  overtaken  driver  is  himself 
also  under  a  legal  duty  to  watch  his 
P’s  and  Q’s  or  he  may  be  the  one 
.saddled  with  a  judgment  for  damages. 
He  need  not  slacken  speed  to  let  an¬ 
other  pass  him,  but  he  must  not 
recklessly  speed  up  to  prevent  the 
passing. 

In  a  recent  court  case  a  driver  was 
penalized  with  a  heavy  verdict  where, 
without  giving  any  warning  of  an  in¬ 
tention  to  pass  another  car,  he  had 
drawn  speedily  alongside  without  the 
other  driver’s  attention  being  at¬ 
tracted,  and  turned  with  a  burst  of 
speed  at  an  angle  almost  directly  in 
front,  causing  a  collision. 

In  another  case  a  truck  had  drawn 
to  the  left  and  was  trying  to  pass  a 
sedan.  The  sedan  driver  “stepped  oh 
it”  and  kept  going  faster  as  the  truck 
driver,  finally  getting  ahead,  turned 
back  to  the  right.  A  sedan  fender 
hit  the  truck,,  and  a  wreck  followed. 
In  a  resulting  lawsuit,  the  driver  of 
the  sedan  was  declared  legally  to 
blame.  R.  D.  Bowers 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 

word.  Including  name  and  address,  each  Inter- 
tlon.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ot  issue. 

This  department  Is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalc  State 
School,  Wassalc.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  mllkera,  married  men  $170  per 
month,  houie  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flemington,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director.  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wasaaic,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milker  s,  single  and  married  men;  80 
-’ows,  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc,,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union.  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEWORKJE3R:  Refined,  young,  white,  no  cooking; 

take  three  abnormal  little  girls  whom  I  teach 
walking,  sledding.  $125.  Mrs.  Wm.  Hahn,  New  "City, 
N.  Y.  Phone  2481, _ _ 

WANTED:  Cottage  couple  for  boys'  school,  Monsey, 

N.  Y.  State  experience,  call  or  write  Mr.  Frank  T. 
Greving.  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children’s  Aid  Society,  285  Schermerhorn  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Man  or  woman  (single)  interested  in  dogs 
for  kennel  work.  Age  and  experience  immaterial  if 
willing.  Prefer  live  in.  Ashton  Kennels,  Ashton, 
Maryland. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  dairy  farm. 

Small  registered  Guernsey  herd.  Pleasant  room 
and  board  with  farm  manager.  Permanent.  Joseph 
Hernhard,  Stepney.  Conn, _ 

WANTED:  Two  experienced  single  men  to  work  on 
poultry  farm.  Beautiful  quarters,  one  half  mile  south 
of  the  city  of  Albany.  $150  per  month.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write:  Glenmont  Farms,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. 
WOMAN:  About  40  for  motherless  home  on  farm 
with  four  children;  must  like  and  understand  farm 
life;  no  objection  to  child.  B.  A.  Humer,  Wrights- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  for  work  in  sawmill.  Write 

Hudson  Valley  Lumber  Corporation,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
Phone:  Nanuet  3-2025, _ _ 

SOBER,  dependable,  single  man  on  small  Columbia 

County  dairy-poultry  farm.  BOX  4901,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ 

MARRIED  fan  with  farm  experience  and  love  for 

Jerseys.  Unlimited  opportunity.  Modern  house,  milk, 
fuel,  electricity  furnished.  Wages  above  average.  State 
age,  experience,  references  in  first  letter.  Polymeadows 
Farm,  Shaftsbury,  Vermont. _ _ 

GIRL  or  woman  for  housework  and  cooking  for  two 

old  people  on  small  farm.  Good  home  and  pay.  E. 
Schmidt,  Carter  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  Tele¬ 
phone  9-0341. 


EXPERIENCED  dairy  farmer,  married,  as  second 
man.  House,  heat,  electricitay  furnished.  Sweetwater 
Farm,  Langhorne,  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

WANTED:  Full  time  on-the-job  accountant,  married 
or  single,  for  large  Dutchess  County  farm.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  farming  essential.  Write  fully  about  your¬ 
self  giving  qualifications  and  references.  BOX  4905. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  working  farm  manager  wanted  by 
large  purebred  Jersey  farm  located  in  Vermont. 
Salary  $200  plus  housing,  heat,  lights  and  milk. 
Give  size  of  family,  experience  and  references  in 
first  letter,  BOX  4906,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  and  care  of 
two  children.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 
DAIRY  farmer,  married,  to  operate  50  cow  200 
acre  farm  located  North  Jersey  on  wage-share  basis. 
BOX  4910,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARPENTER,  capable,  best  class  work,  shop  and 
construction,  conscientious,  best  habits,  permanent, 
farm  near  here;  salary,  house.  Nash,  1816  Bryant  N. 
E.  Washington.  D.  C. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man  to  take  care  of  300  acre 
grain  and  nut  farm  just  being  set-up  on  Eastern 
Shores  of  Maryland.  Please  state  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  wages  expected.  BOX  4911,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  farmhands,  milkers  and  drivers. 

For  details  write  to  Snow's  Farm,  B.  D.  I,  Box 
986,  Bridgeport,  Conn. _ 

A  JEWISH  couple  wanted  to  work  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Wife  to  take  care  of  elderly  lady,  husband 
as  handyman.  William  Snow,  Sport  Hill  Road, 

Easton,  Conn, _ 

HEAD  farmer,  married,  35  to  50  years  old,  fox  general 
farm  on  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland,  with  beef  cattle 
and  hogs.  Excellent  housing,  schools,  salary  and 

bonus.  Recent  working  references  required.  BOX  4913, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  gentleman’s  year  round  country  home. 

Northern  Westchester.  Wife  housekeeper,  cook, 
husband  gardener,  handyman.  Beautiful  2-room  apart¬ 
ment  with  bath,  modern  house.  Write  age.  nationality, 
wages.  BOX  392,  1474,  Broadway.  New  York. _ 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta.  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  between  30  and  IT  to  do 

general  housework  in  motherless  home.  Must  be  a 
good  cook  and  reliable.  Farm  home.  BOX  4919,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

GOOD  opportunity  for  a  farm-raised  man,  single. 

Good  milker.  Top  wages  and  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Phone,  reversing  charges,  HOpowe.il,  N  .J.  361. 
Or  write  Woodacres  Farm.  Box  669,  Princeton.  New 
Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  adults  in  their  own  modern 

homo,  no  laundry,  own  room  and  private  bath.  $70 
per  month,  references  exchanged,  state  age.  experi¬ 
ence  if  any,  namo  and  address,  send  photograph  if 
convenient,  Mr.  &  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Haff,  240  Secatogue 
Lane,  Babylon.  N.  Y,  Telephone  Babylon  71. 

SINGLE  man,  hand  milk  eight  or  10  cows,  general 

chore  work.  Write  qualifications  and  salary  ex- 
pected.  Robert  Zelley,  Wrightstown,  New  Jersey. _ 

'ELDERLY  man,  light  farm  chores,  exchange  good 

home,  small  compensation.  Albany  County.  BOX 
4920,  Rural  New- -Yorker. 

CAPABLE  married  man.  Poultry  and  general  farm¬ 

ing.  Modern  housing.  Good  wages.  Good  hours  and 
working  conditions.  A.  Coan,  Doy  lost  own.  Pa. 

CARETAKER,  resident  all  year,  Stamford,  Conn., 
must  have  general  experience  including  greenhouse. 
Prefer  man  under  45  years.  Congenial  surroundings. 
Send  copy  of  your  references  and  salary  requested  to 
BOX  4922,  Rural  New  Yorker. 

HOUSEP  ARENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age 

boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
chitdren  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are  es¬ 
sential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Starting 
salary  up  to  $175  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm 
school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  'citizen,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board 
and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  EUinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARMER,  single,  desires  position  as  caretaker,  on 

small  place.  Experienced  all  around  fanner,  poultry- 
man.  Age  59.  Good  home.  BOX  4804,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  man,  married,  one  child.  Steady  position 
wanted.  Interested  and  willing  to  loam  anything 
pertaining  to  farming.  Have  13  years  refrigeration, 
plumbing  and  electrical  experience.  References.  BOX 
4805,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific,  profitable  farm- 
ing.  Share  or  salary.  BOX  4814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPING  position:  Young  widow  with  3-year 
old  son  desires  position  in  motherless  home  or  on 
modem  farm.  Experienced.  Excellent  cook.  Give  full 
details.  BOX  4902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  man,  agricultural  education,  looks 
for  farm  manager's  position.  Reply  to  Hando  Kari, 
400  No.  Broadway.  Baltimore  31,  Maryland. _ 

MAINTENANCE  and  caretaker,  54,  camp,  country 
estate;  year  around.  C.  W.,  602  4th  St.,  Milford, 
Penna. _ 

AN  experienced,  dependable  teacher  wants  rural 
position.  BOX  4915,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGREEABLE,  sober,  dependable  man  would  cook, 
housework  for  Protestant  bachelor;  city,  country. 
Describa  your  home  in  first  letter.  BOX  4921,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Position  as  housekeeper-companion  to  busi¬ 
ness  or  professional  women  by  capable  and  educated 
widow,  50  years  old.  BOX  4923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
COLLEGE  graduate  seeks  position  on  dairy  farm  or 
estate  with  registered  cattle,  in  Hudson  Valley, 
Westchester  Co.,  or  Connecticut  area.  Experience  with 
Holsteins,  milk  by  machine  and  hand.  BOX  4930. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  wife,  experienced,  knows  farming, 
wants  work  dairy  or  poultry.  Alexander  La  Due, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  man,  57.  single,  experience  in  general 
farm  work,  desires  position  of  any  kind,  please  state 
wages  and  particulars.  BOX  4929,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED;  Position  April  1  by  married,  white, 
American,  47  years,  good  health,  maintenance,  fore¬ 
man,  or  working  superintendent  with  farm  or  institu¬ 
tion.  Wide  varied  experience  handling  gamut  of  farm 
activities  covering  livestock,  field,  and  machinery. 
Good  all  around  mechanic.  Over  15  years  in  present 
place.  Post  Office  Box  222,  Lititz,  Pa. _ 

FARM  Manager :  Scientific,  Agricultural  School  train¬ 
ing.  Can  take  complete  charge.  Will  consider  farm 
on  shares.  Recent  references.  BOX  4924,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them,  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N,  Y. 
NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont, 
SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  K.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  f or  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts,  Heal  Estate. 
Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  galloq,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  In  farm  lands, 
small  end  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  cattle  raising.  BOX  4512,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  It's  a  fruit,  dairy  or  poultry 
farm  you  are  looking  for  we  have  them.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co,,  159  Main  St,,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

MONTGOMERY'S  Catalog,  free!  Bargaine  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses;  eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  212  North  Seventh, 
AHentown,  Penna.  _ 

PENNSYLVANIA:  Located  in  lower  Saucon  Town¬ 
ship,  five  miles  south  of  Bethlehem.  Flour  and  feed 
mill  electrically  operated,  coal  yard,  trucks  and  equip¬ 
ment.  Served  by  a  rail  siding,  together  with  single 
brick,  8-room  house,  eight  acres.  Mill  and  coal  yard 
may  be  purchased  separately.  S.  E.  Fishbum  Co.,  or 
your  own  realtor,  Bethlehem.  Penna.  Phone  7-7557. 
WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED.  Dairy  or  apple  orchard,  border  lake  or 
have  all  year  round  stream.  Kindly  give  full  pat- 
ticuiars.  BOX  4903,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

131  ACRES,  house,  bams,  brook,  woods;  $3,500  cash. 
BOX  86,  Birdsall.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  23  acres  cultivated  land,  barn,  stream, 
river.  Three  rooms,  bath,  heat  and  hot  water.  More 
acreage  available.  60  miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Kleiner, 
Califon,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  implement  business.  Prosperous  business 
offered  for  sale,  owner  retiring.  Sale  includes  three 
acres  land,  modem  building  40x120  feet,  office  equip¬ 
ment,  fixtures,  repairing  machinery,  etc.  Also  farm 
equipment  franchise.  Upstate  New  York,  350  miles 
N.  Y.  C.  $75,000.  J.  H.  Cruickshank,  25  W.  45  St., 
N.  Y.  C.  LU  2-4371. _ 

PRICED  right.  Delaware  County  dairy  farm:  200 
acres  of  fertile  land  with  tractor  workable  fields. 
Excellent  2 -family  house  with  all  conveniences.  Very 
large  barn  with  metal  stanchions,  watercups  and  milk¬ 
ing  machines,  ties  40  head.  Milk  house,  silo  and 
garage.  Stock  and  tractor  equipped,  $25,000.  J.  H. 
Cruickshank,  Agent,  25  W.  45  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  LU 
2-4586  or  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  Phone  3591. 

VILLAGE  feed  business  also  five  room  house,  acre,  all 
improvements.  Gil.  Loper.  Center  Morichee,  N.  Y. 
GENTLEMAN’S  estate  scenic  central  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  hills,  on  new  black  road.  35  acres,  new  10- 
room  17th  century  colonial,  adjoining  29  foot,  2-story 
garage.  Automatic  oil  heat,  rock  wool  insulation,  full 
concrete  basement,  sundeck,  fireplace,  two  baths,  two 
extra  lavatories.  550  young  fruit  trees,  147  cultivated 
blueberries.  $29,950.  Owner,  Courtesy  to  brokers. 
picture.  BOX  4904,  Rural  New--Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm  in  Finger  Lakes  area  or 
western  N.  Y.  Approximately  100  acres  and  at  least  35- 
50  acres  in  variety  of  fruits:  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  etc.  Some  woods  and  tillable  acreage,  modern 
home  or  one  that  can  be  modernized,  main  road,  some 
frontage  on  water  suitable  for  owners  boating  and 
fishing  enjoyment  preferred.  State  exact  location,  full 
description  and  price.  F.  Possinger,  R.  F.  D.  2, 
Clinton  St.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. 

STOCKED  and  equipped  Madison  Col:  complete  115 
acre  dairy  farm  handy  U.  S.  No.  20,  20  minutes  to 
city;  includes  20  head  cattle,  tractor,  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment;  5  year  old  home,  7  room,  1%  baths,  heat,  lovely 
lawn ;  cemented  barn  28x55 ;  2  silos ;  2-car  garage ; 
poultry  and  brooder  houses ;  milk  house ;  45  acres 
tillable  fruit,  stream;  stock  and  equipment  worth 
$7,000;  buildings  worth  $20,000.  Full  price  $16,500. 
No.  D-5502.  West's,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  on  U.  S.  20  E. 
of  Madison,  N.  Y.  Ph:  66-F-5.  Bargain  list  free. 

LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms. 

ranches,  groves,  investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

DAIRY  farm  330  acres.  Nice  set  of  buildings.  50 
Guernseys.  Truck.  Large  tractor.  Equipment-  Other 
farms.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Davenport, 
New  York. _ 

140  ACRE  farm  in  picturesque  Cherry  Valley,  1  mile 
from  Saylorsburg,  gateway  to  the  Poconos ;  6-room 
frame  house  and'  bath;  all  improvements;  front  porch 
overlooking  lake  on  property;  good  fishing  and  deer 
hunting;  40x80  swimming  pool;  4-room  bunga'ow  with 
bath,  hot  and  cold  water;  1,000  young  fruit  trees; 
33  stanchions  in  barn,  box  stalls  and  calf  pens  with 
drinking  cups ;  2  new  14x34  silos.  Price  $35,000. 
Stock  can  be  bought.  Lake  Mount  Farm,  R.  C. 
Young,  Saylorsburg,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  buy,  30-50  acre  farm,  small 
house,  good  barn  or  chicken  house  suitable  2,000 
layers.  All  conveniences,  garage.  Must  be  located _  in 
Pennsylvania,  near  Athens,  Pa.  Write  stating  price, 
date  of  possession  and  exact  location.  No  brokers. 
BOX  4917.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SMALL  farm  or  part  of  farm  wanted  by  elderly 
couple.  Honest  cash  deal.  Merenda,  399  3rd  St-, 
Brooklyn  15,  N.  Y,  _ 

RENT  two  rooms  for  the  season,  1014  Ridgewood, 
Orlando.  Fla.  Two  blocks  from  center  of  town. 
Modern  conveniences  and  you  may  have  use  of  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Theo.  B.  Blakey.  1014  Ridgewood  Ave.,  Orlando, 
Florida.  _ _ 

300  ACRE  farm.  Modern  13-roora  house,  two  baths, 
barn  for  75  head  cattle;  also  other  buildings.  All 
loam  soil,  reliable  water  supply.  Main  road.  Bus 
service.  Reasonably  priced  with  or  without  stock. 
BOX  4907,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANT  low-cost  or  abandoned  farm  with  buildings, 
house,  electricity,  hard  road,  daily  driving  to 
Schenectady  or  Albany  or  Troy  for  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance  on  terms.  BOX  4908,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  House,  some  land,  within  100  miles  New 
York  City.  Up  to  $3,000.  BOX  4909,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  A-l  stock  and  dairy  farm 
on  macadam  highway,  commuting  distance  Elmira: 
includes  nine  head  cattle,  team,  poultry,  tractor,  all 
tools  and  equipment ;  sturdy  early  American  home, 
14  rooms,  electricity,  two  porches,  shaded  lawn;  ce¬ 
mented  bam  38x80  ;  silo ;  garage ;  stock  bam  40x75;  horse 
barn ;  poultry  and  brooder  houses ;  other  buildings : 
130  acres,  90  fertile  tillage,  100  fruit  trees,  private 
stream.  Illness  sacrifice.  Full  price  $10,000.  No. 
G-5612.  West's,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11, 
3093  Lake  St..  Elmira.  N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free, 

HERD,  equipment,  two  homes:  Exclusive  dairy  farm 
on  macadam  highway  near  town  and  cities;  in¬ 
cludes  51  head  cattle,  team,  poultry.  Jeep,  tractor, 
all  tools  and  equipment;  '49  income  $16,000;  beauti¬ 
ful  brick  home,  nine  rooms,  tile  bath,  modem  im¬ 
provements,  2-car  garage;  also  remodeled  tenant  house 
six  rooms,  bath;  cemented  bam  36x72  with  31  stan¬ 
chions;  2nd  bam  36x65;  milk  house;  three  silos; 
other  buildings;  225  acres,  112  tillable,  sugar  grove, 
family  fruit.  Sacrifice;  terms.  No.  A-8322.  West's, 
W.  J.  Meyer,  12  Genesee  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Bargain 
list  free. _ _ _ 

FLORIDA.  -Profitable  year-round  bait  business;  eight 

level  fertile  acres;  30  young  citrus  trees;  three 
bedroom  comfortably  furnished  home  on  hard  sur- 
faced  road;  $9,500.  BOX  4912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RETIREMENT  home:  Quiet  rural  village  near  up- 
stato  city,  10-room  house  with  bath,  oil  hot  air 
heat,  electricity,  hot  water  and  telephone;  %  acre 
lot  with  2-car  garage?  $6,500.  J.  H.  Cruickshank,  25 
W,  45  St,.  N.  Y.  C.  LU  2-4586. _ _ 

81  ACRE  general  farm  for  sale.  Garden  State  near 
Hightstown.  John  Levanduski,  Robblnsville,  N.  J. 


CHICKEN  or  dairy  farm  with  inventory  wanted  to 
rent  or  to  buy  by  down-payment.  Reply  to  Karl 
Otsa,  119  N.  Kenwood  Ave.,  Baltimore  24,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  New  Jersey  or  Bucks  County.  About  five 
acres  with  or  without  small  house  on  numbered  road. 
BOX  4927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Do  you  want  a  real  farm  in  Center  Co., 

Pa.  427  acres,  clear  $30,000  annually  fattening  beef 
or  producing  milk.  Will  sell  with  equipment  if  de¬ 
sired.  Will  acccept  down  payment.  If  you  want  to 
make  money  farming,  this  is  it.  Write  E.  E.  Schmick, 
Elmira,  N.  Y. 


CASH  tor  small  low  priced  farm  or  would  rent  and 
improve  property.  BOX  4928,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WATERMELON,  grazing,  poultry,  40-acre  farm  close 

city.  Large  house,  electricity,  furniture.  First  crop 
melons  might  equal  price,  $3,500.  E.  Ingalls,  Wild- 
wood,  Florida. _ 

WEST'S  1951  catalog — free!  Farms-estates-ranches- 

orchards-eamps-homes-businesses.  East  of  Mississippi. 
Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  1-H,  Pgh.  17,  Pa. _ 

HOUSE  for  rent,  suitable  retired  couple,  rural,  near 
Saratoga ;  4  rooms,  garage,  bath,  all  improvements, 
automatic  oil  heat.  BOX  4925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  rent — Modem  160  acre  stocked  and  equipped 
dairy  farm.  38  head  including  25  milkers.  Mostly 
new  machinery.  Buildings  in  excellent  condition. 
Modem  home,  ail  improvements.  Level  fields.  Three 
miles  from  resort  town,  on  U.  S.  Highway  in 
Southern  Vermont.  Option  to  buy.  Only  experienced 
and  responsible  party  need  reply.  BOX  4926,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51b>.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N. _ Y. 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  hooey  us  vs,  and  ‘my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  fiower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2V4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pall 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre- 
pald.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ 

HONEY-Clover :  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed. 

Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovla,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J.  _ 

TREE-Kipened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 

shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50,  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling- 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida- _ 

FANCY,  fresh,  tree  ripened  Indian  River  citrus 

fruits  express  prepaid.  All  orders  guaranteed. 
Oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed.  55  lb.  bushel  basket 
$6.75;  30  lb.  half  bushel  basket  $3.75.  Order  now! 
Earl  Krueger,  Box  133,  Vero  Beach,  Florida.  Indian 
River  country. _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  light  clover,  here  $9.00;  two  cans 

$17.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY:  Five  pound  pails,  buckwheat  or  clover  de¬ 

livered  third  zone  $1.35.  E.  G.  Cornwell,  Mansfield, 
Penna, _ _ _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo.  Florida. _ 

FLORIDA  tree  ripened,  oranges  or  grapefruit  $2.50'  a 
bushel;  tangerines  $3.00  a  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
$2.50;  half  bushel  $1.50.  F.  O.  B.  Lake  Como.  Sunset 
Citrus  Grove,  Lake  Como,  Florida, _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or 
mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
$6.00  per  bushel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  BOX  641, 
Mt-  Dora,  Florida, _ 

CLOVER  comb  honey  $8.50;  buckwheat  and  amber 
$7.50;  case  24  sections.  Clover  extracted  60  lbs.  $9.00 
here.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore.  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest.  Five 
pounds  $1.35;  six  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  five  pounds  $1.25;  six  5-pounds  $6.60.  AH 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  clover  $9.00; 

60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 

pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

FANCY  maple  syrup  gallon  $5.50 ;  sugar  5  pounds 
$4.00;  10  pounds  $7.75:  also  butternuts  25  pounds 
$2.00;  all  prepaid  third  zone.  Leonard  Williams, 
Randolph  Center,  Vermont. _ 

HICKORY  Nuts:  25  cents  pound  not  prepaid.  Wal¬ 

nut  meats  $1.75  pound  prepaid.  Clarence  Wolford, 
Port  Byron,  N.  Y. _ 

VERMONT’S  best  flavored  maple  syrup  $4.00  per 
gallon,  A- Grade.  F.  O.  B.  George  G.  Elliott,  Est., 
Bristol,  Vermont. _ 

CLOVER  honey  five  pounds  $1.45;  goldenrod  950' 

pure  $1.35  prepaid _ third  zone.  Sixty  clover  $8.00; 

goldenrod  $6.00  F.  O.  B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia, 

New  York,'  _ _ 

HICKORYNUIT  and  butternut  meats.  Pound  $1.80;  2 
pounds  $3.35;  5  pounds  $8.75  prepaid.  R.  L. 

Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 

FRUIT  fit  to  eat:  Ripe,  juiey,  golden  oranges  $2.50 
per  bushel  express  collect.  Edwards  and  Son, 
Lake  Como,  Florida, _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  or  grapefruit  $4.55  bushel.  Five 
bushels  one  address  $21  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 

Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey  5  pounds  $1.50  postpaid  third 
zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Christopher  Helinger, 
105  Shonnard  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

ALL  bees  gather  honey,  but  only  ours  can  get  it 

from  the  North  Country  clovers.  Pure,  clean,  and 
fragrant.  No  other  like  it  for  your  breakfast  toast. 
Liquid:  5  pounds  $1.65:  6  5- pound  pails  $7.85;  60 

pound  can  $12.50.  Spred:  5  pounds  $1.95;  6  5-pound 

palls  $9.85.  All  shipped  prepaid.  Exclusively  at  St. 

Lawrence  River  Valley  Apiaries,  Lisbon,  N.  Y  or  The 
Thousand  Island  Apiaries,  Clayton,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

DESIRE  elderly  paying  person  to  share  pleasant 
Adirondack  home.  We  offer  kindness;  understanding: 
probability  permanent  arrangement.  BOX  4918,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  boarders,  $40  per  month;  tele- 
vlsion.  R.  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.  Y, _ 

BOARDING  home,  accommodating  retired  people. 
BOX  471,  Worcester,  N.  Y. _ 

WARM,  comfortable  country  home  for  men.  BOX 
296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SEASONED  northern  cedar  fence  posts,  poles,  grape- 
stakes;  immediate  or  Spring  delivery.  Cheaper  now 
than  later.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Goose  and  duck  down  and  feathers. 
Houpert,  Clinton,  Conn,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  slightly  used  creamery  package  400 
quart  pasteurizer  with  aerator,  boiler  and  two  com¬ 
pressors  with  electric  motors.  Will  sell  all  or  sepa¬ 
rately,  Halsted  Dairy,  Bavena,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Bulldozer  or  snowplow  for  International 

TD-9  wide  gauge  tractor.  Glen  Hinkle,  Fonda,  N.  Y. 


ONE  Greyhound  thresher  like  new.  Hart  self  feeeder, 
grain  scale,  wind  stacker.  28  inch.  Used  Seaman 
tillers.  J.  H.  Kalajainen,  R.  D.  1,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


HABDIE  LC  power  sprayer,  50  gallon  per  minute 
capacity,  400  gallon  tank,  excellent  condition. 
Mounted  on  Chevrolet  truck.  Will  sell  sprayer  alone  or 
with  truck.  If  sold  at  once  $1,100  for  sprayer  or 
$1,400  for  both.  D.  S.  Campbell,  O'Neil  Ave,  ext.. 
Johnstown,  New  York. 


WOULD  liko  to  hear  from  lady  who  would  knit 
heavy  wool  socks  on.  shares.  Elva  Woodman,  Hamil¬ 
ton,  New  York. 


WANTED :  Used  chain  saw  and  garden  tractor. 

Specialty  Farm,  Rockford,  Minnesota. 


FOR  Sale:  Mixed  feeding  hay.  Wire  baled.  At  farm 
or  delivered  in  10  ton  lots.  John  W.  Pavek, 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Randall,  N.  Y. 


WANT  tracks  for  caterpillar  tractor  model  30.  Stephen 
Lasco,  Forest  City,  Pa. 
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FARM  ANIMALS  and  POULTRY  NEED 


as  much  as  Blondin,  over  Niagara,  needed 


BALANCE 


WHAT  IS  "BALANCE”  IN  FARM  FEEDING?  It  is  the  proper  balancing  of 
nutrients  — the  ratio  of  one  to  another— that  is  all  important  to  make  the  best 
use  of  feed.  For  example,  when  about  two  parts  of  calcium  to  one  part  of  phos¬ 
phorus  (the  proportions  found  in  strong  bones)  is  provided,  Vitamin  D  is  used 
most  efficiently.  Since  nutritional  needs  vary  at  every  age,  and  for  various  classes 
of  livestock  and  types  of  poultry,  proper  balancing  starts  with  up-to-date  knowl¬ 
edge  of  these  needs. 


WHY  IS  "BALANCE”  ESSENTIAL?  To  fill  ALL  the  nutritional  needs  of  the 
animal,  for  production  cannot  be  achieved  until  maintenance  and  growth  require¬ 
ments  are  met.  Farm  grains  are  excellent  sources  of  energy,  but  they  are  too  low 
in  proteins,  vitamins  and  minerals  ivhen  fed  alone.  To  convert  farm  grains  to  a 
balanced  ration  such  ingredients  must  be  added  as  soy  bean  oil  meal,  fish  meal 
and  meat  scrap  to  provide  protein ;  supplements  to  provide  riboflavin,  Vitamin  A 
and  D;  and  bone  meal  and  limestone  to  meet  the  mineral  requirements. 


100  LBS.  NET 


BALANCED  FEEDING  is  essential  every  step  of  the  way.  As  a  feed  manufac¬ 
turer  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see  that  you  receive  the  proper  proportions  of 
ingredients  in  the  feeds  that  you  buy.  Rest  assured  that  John  W.  Eshelman  & 
Sons  accepts  this  responsibility  of  providing  a  properly  balanced  quality  feed  to 
give  you  greatest  profits  in  producing  milk,  meat,  and  eggs. 


Experimentation  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms,  scientific  research  in  col¬ 
leges  and  experimental  stations,  plus  practical  field  work  have  all  contributed  to 
nutritional  advances  available  to  you  through  the  use  of  Eshelman  Red  Rose  Feeds. 

See  your  nearest  Eshelman  Dealer  for  details  on  Red  Rose  Balanced  Feeds. 
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This  Spring  start  your 
chicks  and  your  calves  the 
Red  Rose  Way.  Don’t 
make  your  chicks  and 
calves  walk  a  tightrope 
when  it  comes  to  their 
nutritional  requirements. 
Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  and 
Red  Rose  Chick  Starter 
are  formulated  to  meet  the 
critical  nutritional  require¬ 
ments  of  these  classes  of 
animals  and  poultry. 


Red  Rose  Calf  Starter  is 
the  balanced  feed  specially 
formulated  for  calves  until 
12  weeks  of  age.  Feed  the 
one  feed  —  Quality  Guar¬ 
anteed  Red  Rose  Calf 
Starter  and  measure  the 
results  for  yourself. 
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A  New — and  Successful — 
System  of  Milk  Distribution 

By  John  C.  Davis 


OUSEWIVES  in  Akron,  Ohio, 
buy  their  milk  for  12  cents  a 
quart.  This  is  an  average  of 
five  cents  a  quaht  cheaper 
than  the  price  in  any  com¬ 
parable  market  in  the  nation. 

This  accomplishment  is  no  fly-by-night 
happening,  the  result  of  a  momentary  price 
war,  or  other  unusual  marketing  disturbance. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  new  merchandising 
method  that  has  given  this  remarkable  price 
advantage  for  the  past  ten  years  and  seems 
solid  enough  to  continue  indefinitely. 

Farmers  supplying  milk  in  this  market  of 
half  a  million  people  are  receiving  more  money 
at  the  farm  than  are  those  who  supply  the 
Cleveland  market  which  city  is  only  30  miles 
away  and  draws  its  supply  from  the  same 
production  area.  In  Cleveland  the  housewives 
pay  19  cents  a  quart  at  the  cash  and  carry 
stores,  seven  cents  higher  than  Akron  house¬ 
wives. 

This  miracle  of  milk  merchandising  is  the 
brain  child  of  J.  J.  Lawson,  founder  of  the 
Lawson  Milk  Company.  It  is  worth  study  by 
farmers  and  farm  organization  leaders  who 
have  long  sought  a  formula  that  would  return 
a  maximum  share  of  the  consumers’  dollar  to 
producers,  while  giving  the  lowest  possible 
retail  price. 

In  a  nation  where  milk  handlers  the  country 
over  insist  upon,  and  collect,  a  spread  varying 
from  seven  cents  to  11  cents  a  quart  between 
the  price  they  pay  farmers  and  the  price  they 
charge  consumers,  the  Lawson  Company 
operates  today  on  from  three  cents  to  four 
cents  and  makes  money  for  its  management, 
its  employees  and  its  stockholders,  and  pays 
farmers  the  highest  price  in  the  area  for 
their  milk. 

Anyone  familiar  with  the  milk  business,  and 
that  includes  such  admittedly  well  informed 
outfits  as  National  Dairy  and  the  Borden 
Company,  will  claim  that  milk  cannot  be 
handled  on  those  margins.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  the  Lawson  Company  has  been 
doing  it  for  a  matter  of  10  years  and  the  story 
of  its  growth  testifies  to  the  soundness  of 
the  operation. 

The  story  begins  in  1934  when  J.  J.  Lawson, 
after  an  absence  of  five  years  from  the  busi¬ 
ness,  went  back  to  peddling  milk  by  estab¬ 
lishing  a  small  plant  and  opening  a  few  re¬ 
tail  routes.  Properly,  perhaps,  it  should  begin 
some  60  years  ago,  when  Lawson,  a  poor  boy, 
one  of  nine  children  in  a  family  of  moderate 
means,  often  went  without  milk  because  there 
was  not  enough  to  go  around.  Then,  so  he  says 


today,  he  made  up  his  mind  that  someday  he 
would  go  into  the  milk  business  so  that  all 
children  could  have  all  the  milk  they  want 
and  need. 

In  due  time  Lawson  left  his  native  North 
Carolina,  arrived  in  Akron  and  went  into  the 
milk  business.  That  was  in  1922.  His  operation 
was  the  conventional  type  with  retail  routes 
and  he  continued  until  1929,  selling  out  then 
to  a  company  that  later  became  part  of  the 
Borden  Company.  His  sale  agreement  in¬ 
cluded  a  pledge  not  to  re-enter  the  business 
for  five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period 
he  founded  the  present  company. 

His  re-entry  into  the  business  saw  the 
eventual  launching  of  the  present  delivery 
system.  In  addition  to  several  retail,  house-to- 
house  routes,  established  in  1934,  he  opened 
three  stores  five  years  later  in  sections  of  the 
city  containing  large  low-income  population. 
At  these  stores  he  offered  milk  in  gallon  jugs 
at  four  cents  per  quart  under  the  house  de¬ 
livered  price. 

Experts  in  the  business  scoffed.  They  said 
that  people  would  not  pay  for  the  jugs,  carry 
them  home,  carefully  preserve  them  from 
breakage  because  of  the  15  cent  deposit  fee 
charged,  and  bring  them  back  time  after  time 
when  they  purchased  a  fresh  jug.  Further,  the 
scoffers  argued  that  families  did  not  want 
milk  in  gallon  lots. 

Time  has  proved  the  scoffers  wrong  on  both 
counts.  The  people  flocked  to  the  Lawson 
stores,  flocked  in  such  quantities  that  other 
Lawson  stores  were  opened  to  further  serve 
the  low-income  areas.  The  scoffers  then  rea¬ 
soned  that  maybe  the  low-income  families 
might  fall  for  the  cash  and  carry  volume  jug 
idea  —  but  it  would  never  go  over  in  areas 
where  housewives  had  sufficient  cash  to  have 
their  milk  conveniently  delivered  in  the  house- 
to-house  way.  This  reasoning  proved  wrong 
when  Lawson  stores  appeared  in  the  higher- 
income  areas.  Housewives  with  two  nickels 
to  rub  together  proved  they  were  just  as  bar¬ 
gain  conscious  as  their  well-off  sisters.  Sales 
boomed  and  the  Lawson  stores  that  started 
with  no  per  cent  of  the  market  were  doing  30 
per  cent  of  the  total  volume  within  five  years. 

In  addition  to  milk,  the  stores  sold  Lawson 
manufactured  ice  cream  at  40  per  cent  under 
the  price  of  other  stores  and  handled  a  side¬ 
line  of  baked  goods,  candy,  cold  meats,  cheese 
and  allied  dairy  products. 

It  was  at  about  this  point  that  the  other 
handlers,  led  by  Borden’s  with  its  People’s  and 
Averill’s  Dairies,  and  National  Dairy  with  its 
Akron  Pure  Milk  Co.,  took  serious  notice  of 
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the  Lawson  operation.  Previous  to  the  Lawson 
entry  in  the  field,  these  companies  had  handled 
about  70  per  cent  of  the  market  volume  and 
most  of  the  Lawson  gains  were  being  made  at 
their  expense.  These  handlers  who,  with  half 
a  dozen  others,  had  handled  approximately  90 
per  cent  of  the  market  volume  previous  to  the 
Lawson  launching,  bought  their  milk  from  the 
Summit  County  Producers  Association,  a  pro¬ 
ducer  marketing  cooperative.  Naturally  the 
relationship  between  these  handlers  and  the 
Summit  Association  was  very  close.  So  it  came 
about  that  when  Lawson  needed  more  milk  to 
meet  the  growing  volume  of  his  stores  and 
went  to  the  Summit  Producers  to  try  to  buy, 
he  was  refused.  Grounds  for  the  refusal  were 
that  the  other  dealers  bought  their  milk  on  a 
“class  use”  basis  with  a  producer  sales  com¬ 
mittee  meeting  monthly  with  the  dealers  at 
which  time  the  dealers  estimated  their  per¬ 
centages  for  the  coming  month  and  agreed 
upon  a  blend  price.  There  was  no  audit  of 
dealers’  books  to  indicate  whether  or  not  the 
use  percentages  even  approximated  the  actual 
volumes  reportedly  going  into  the  various 
classes  but  admittedly  the  formality  was 
followed. 

Lawson  refused  to  buy  on  a  “class  use” 
basis,  arguing  that  on  its  face  the  arrange¬ 
ment  was  spurious.  He  did,  however,  agree  to 
pay  whatever  blend  price  was  arrived  at,  or 
to  pay  65  per  cent  of  his  retail  price,  which¬ 
ever  was  higher.  He  was  refused  milk. 

When  the  decision  was  reached,  the  handlers 
did  a  certain  amount  of  chuckling,  reasoning 
that  the  association  membership  had  the 
Akron  supply  (Continued  on  Page  60) 


To  insure  a  supply  of  clean  wholesome  milk,  the  Lawson  Company  encour¬ 
ages  top  producers  in  the  Akron  area  to  deliver  to  the  company  plant.  Here, 
Donald  C.  Barlow,  Summit  County  producer  with  a  65 -cow  dairy,  talks 
with  Herman  Reusch,  Lawson  field  man.  Young  Dennis  Barlow  looks  on. 


Wayne  Rowland,  manager  of  Lawson  Store  No.  1  ( there  are  53  such  stores ), 
serves  a  regular  customer  who  stops  in  to  the  store  for  a  gallon  jug  of  milk 
every  day.  In  the  course  of  the  average  day,  this  one  store  alone  serves  an 
average  of  500  to  600  such  customers. 
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Small  Grains  for  the  Northeast 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant 

ATS,  wheat,  rye  and  barley  are  being 
grown  successfully  on  many  of  our 
northeastern  farms.  Their  merits 
are  many.  Grown  for  other  reasons 
as  much  as  for  the  grain  they  pro¬ 
duce,  one  or  more  of  them  can  be 
used  on  nearly  every  farm.  Any  of  them  can 
serve  as  a  companion  crop  for  grass  and 
legume  seedings,  and  to  supply  much  needed 
straw  for  the  dairy  stable  or  poultry  house. 
In  addition  they  help  to  repress  weeds  on  farm 
lands.  The  grain  of  oats,  barley  and  wheat 
fits  well  into  home-mixed  rations  for  dairy, 
beef  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry.  Wheat  sold  for 
milling  provides  a  cash  income  for  many 
farmers.  Small  grains  do  have  a  useful  place 
in  the  agriculture  of  the  Northeast. 

While  one  or  another  of  these  grains  fits 
into  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions  on  almost 
any  farm,  oats  thrive  on  a  wider  range  of 
soils  and  climatic  conditions  than  any  of  the 
others.  Consequently,  more  acres  of  oats  are 
sown. 

Barley  and  wheat  require  a  sweeter  and 
more  fertile  soil  than  oats.  Barley  lodges  less 
than  oats,  on  good  soil,  but  does  not  stand  as 
much  severe  winter  weather  as  wheat.  Rye 
can  be  grown  under  the  same  conditions  as 
oats,  and  on  colder,  more  acid  soils  where 
wheat  and  barley  would  not  thrive.  Rye,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  fit  so  well  as  the  others  into  the 
feeding  practices  of  dairymen,  as  it  lacks 
palatability  and  is  not  good  to  feed  except  in 
limited  amounts.  Neither  can  rye  be  sold  for 
milling  as  well  as  wheat. 

Time  of  Sowing 

Oats  are  always  spring  grown.  In  the  North¬ 
east,  most  of  the  wheat  raised  is  of  the  winter 
varieties  although  some  spring  wheat  is 
planted.  Rye  is  fall  sown,  while  barley  may 
be  sown  either  in  the  Spring  or  Fall,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  variety  used  and  the  time  of  seed¬ 
ing  desired. 

Other  factors  being  equal,  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing  affects  the  yield  of  small  grains  tremen¬ 
dously.  Experiments  were  recently  made  by  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  in 
which  oats  were  sown  at  eight -day  intervals 
from  April  11  to  June  1.  Yields  decreased  with 
each  planting.  The  April  and  early  May  sown 
oats,  on  plots  in  different  counties,  produced 
from  10  to  50  bushels  more  per  acre  than 
those  sown  on  June  1.  Similar  results  were 
shown  for  barley  planted  in  like  tests.  The 
barley  sown  April  11  produced  up  to  38 
bushels  more  per  acre  than  the  latest-sown 
barley.  These  experiments,  as  well  as  general 
farm  practices,  indicate  that  for  best  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  crops  the  land  should  be 
plowed  the  Fall  before,  and  sowings  made  as 
early  the  following  Spring  as  the  ground  can 
be  prepared. 

Winter  wheat  growers  also  face  problems. 
Wheat  sown  before  mid-September  might  pro¬ 
duce  a  greater  yield  than  that  sown  after,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  damage  done 
by  the  Hessian  fly.  Ex¬ 
periment  stations,  through 
the  county  extension  ser¬ 
vice,  publish  dates  when 
wheat  planted  will  be  free 
from  Hessian  fly  injury. 

These  dates  vary  from 
year  to  year  and  from 
locality  to  locality,  but 
best  results  are  obtained 
with  wheat  if  it  is  sown 
at  the  time  recommended 
for  each  locality. 

Sowing  dates  for  winter 
barley  are  similar  to  those 
for  wheat.  Rye  should  be 
sown  about  the  same  time 
for  best  yields.  However, 
it  can  be  planted  some¬ 
what  later  and  still  not 
encounter  winter  injury. 

Fertilize  at  Seeding  Time 

All  fall  -  sown  grains 
should  get  a  good  start 

before  Winter.  Whether 

• 

fall  or  spring  sown,  grain 


should  always  have  a  good  seed  bed  prepared 
for  it  by  plowing  and  thorough  harrowing. 

Fertilizing  is  done  at  seeding  time.  In  years 
gone  by,  superphosphate  only  was  used  on 
grain  crops.  More  recently  a  complete  fertil¬ 
izer  high  in  phosphorus  is  recommended  and 
used  where  lodging  is  not  a  problem.  Only 
light  applications  should  be  used  if  lodging 
occurs.  Latest  recommendation  of  New  York 
State’s  College  of  Agriculture  is  that  farmers 
use  150  pounds  of  10-20-10  per  acre  for  oats 
and  barley  if  the  land  has  been  manured. 
Somewhat  more  nitrogen  can  be  used  to  ad¬ 
vantage  where  manure  is  not  available.  Wheat 
and  rye  require  greater  amounts;  for  them 
200  pounds  of  the  complete  fertilizer  is 
recommended. 

As  with  other  crops,  quality  of  seed  has  its 
effect  on  rate  of  seeding  and  on  yield.  Quanti¬ 
ties  of  certified  seed  of  most  of  the  popular 
varieties  of  these  grains  are  available.  Many 
farmers  use  nothing  but  certified  seed.  Others 
use  certified  seed  on  a  few  acres  to  produce 
the  seed  for  the  next  crop. 

Some  farmers  are  prone  to  seed  small  grain 
too  heavily  when  a  lighter  seeding  would  pro¬ 
duce  fewer  but  more  vigorous  and  productive 
plants.  Two  bushels  of  seed  are  recommended 
for  oats  and  spring  barley  where  the  crop  is 
for  grain  production  only.  This  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one  and  a  half  bushels  if  the  seed 
is  of  high  germination  and  the  seeding  is  to 
be  used  as  a  companion  crop  for  grass  and 


Fall  'plowing  is  preferable  for  small  grain  which 
is  to  be  sown  the  following  Spring.  Earl  Golden, 
Pine  Valley,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown 
turning  under  some  old  stubble  for  reseed.ing  to 
the  new  white  wheat  variety,  Cornell  No.  595. 

legumes.  In  fact,  grain  production  from  the 
lesser  amount  may  be  as  great  as  that  from 
two  bushels. 

Successful  crops  of  fall  sown  wheat,  barley 
and  rye  have  been  grown  when  only  five  pecks 
were  used;  six  pecks  of  good  seed  are  usually 
enough  when  sowings  are  made  in  September. 
However,  if  planting  is  delayed  until  October, 
eight  pecks  is  better. 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Our  Changing  Poultry  Industry. 

By  G.  T.  Klein 

•  Another  Crop  of  Baby  Chicks. 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson. 

•  Pullets  and  Hens  for  Layers. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Feeding  Practices  —  The  Application 
of  New  Ideas. 

By  E.  I.  Robertson. 

•  Fifty  Years  of  Brooding  Turkeys. 

By  H.  H.  Kauffman. 

•  Queens  —  A  New  Early  Tomato. 

By  Lyman  G.  Schermerhom. 

•  More  Profit  From  Well  Fed  Ewes. 
By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  What’s  Gardening  Without  Asparagus? 
By  William  Gilman. 

•  Roadside  Stands  for  Farm  Produce. 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
Annual  Poultry  Issue  of  February  3,  1951. 


Smut  Treatment 

Wheat,  barley  and  oats  are  susceptible  to 
the  smuts — diseases  that  develop  in  the  seeds 
causing  them  to  become  a  mass  of  black  spores. 
This  disease  not  only  reduces  the  yield  but, 
in  wheat  particularly,  lowers  the  value  for 
milling.  Luckily  these  diseases  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  handy,  easy-to-use  seed  treat¬ 
ment  which  also  protects  the  seed  against  these 
organisms  in  the  soil. 

To  treat  for  smuts,  one-half  ounce  of  new 
improved  ceresan,  or  ceresan  M,  per  bushel  is 
dusted  on  the  seed.  The  seed  is  shoveled  to 
get  an  even  distribution  throughout,  and  is 
then  covered  with  bags  until  planting  time. 
If  the  seed  is  to  be  stored  more  than  a  week, 
the  amount  of  ceresan  M  used  should  be  re¬ 
duced  to  one-fourth  ounce  per  bushel.  Farm¬ 
ers  may  choose  the  way  of  having  their  seed' 
treated.  Some  treat  fheir  own  seed  at  home. 
Throughout  the  Northeast  many  seedsmen  sell 
treated  seed,  and  most  mills  offer  a  seed¬ 
treating  service  at  a  small  cost  per  bushel. 

Good  Varieties 

Among  the  most  popular  and  hardy  oat 
varieties  grown  today  is  the  Mohawk.  Farmers 
find  that  this  variety  produces  a  good  yield  of 
plump,  meaty  kernels  high  in  feeding  value. 
Its  stiff  straw  reduces  the  loss  due  to  lodging. 
Its  one  disadvantage  is  that  this  straw  is  short. 
The  Clinton  is  similar  to  the  Mohawk  in  most 
of  its  characteristics.  The  Advance  resembles 
the  Mohawk  but  has  straw  four  to  six  inches 
longer.  This  doesn’t  seem  like  much  but,  on 
large  acreages,  it  makes  this  oat  valuable 
where  straw  is  needed.  The  Ajax  is  taller  than 
the  Mohawk,  but  its  straw  is  weaker. 

Wong,  an  old  variety,  is  still  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  barley  of  the  winter  varieties.  Six-rowed 
with  compact  heads  and  short  beards,  it  is 
known  for  its  high  yield,  stiff  straw,  and  hardi¬ 
ness  during  severe  Win¬ 
ters.  Alpha,  a  two-rowed 
spring  variety,  is  highly 
recommended  as  is  the 
Moore,  a  two-rowed  va¬ 
riety  producing  stiff  straw 
and  a  high  yield  of  grain. 
Rosen  and  Michigan  Rosen 
are  good  varieties  of  rye. 

A  great  deal  of  ex¬ 
perimental  work  has  been 
done  in  developing  new 
varieties  of  wheat.  Mills 
want  a  white  wheat  for 
flour;  red  wheat  is  used 
mostly  for  feeding. 

No.  595,  a  white  wheat, 
has  been  recently  de¬ 
veloped  at  Cornell.  It  is 
beardless,  has  a  stiff  straw, 
is  resistant  to  smut,  and 
rates  high  as  a  yielder.  Its 
one  disadvantage  is  that 
at  times  it  produces  some 
red  seeds.  Yorkwin,  an¬ 
other  white  wheat,  is  also 
beardless,  but  its  straw  is 
not  as  stiff  as  that  of  595, 
(Cont’d  on  Page  59) 


Custom  combining  of  small  grain  is  helping  to  take  a  great  deal  of  the  drudgery  out  of  small 
grain  farming.  William  Smith  of  Big  Flats,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  is  combining  an  ex¬ 
cellent  stand  of  red  wheat. 
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of  Startling  Beaut ij ! 


This  year  plant  Moses  Top  Quality 
Gladiolus  for  more  beauty,  thrills  and 
satisfaction  for  your  gardening  efforts 
than  most  other  flowers.  They  are  un¬ 
excelled  for  mass  garden  effects  as 
well  as  outstandingly  beautiful  cut 
flowers.  And  our  bulbs  are  the  best, 
top  quality  only, 

RAINBOW  COLLECTION 

Our  selection  of  25  labeled  varieties  in 
every  Rainbow  Color,  including  all  top- 
notch  varieties.  A  marvelous  "extra 
value  collection."  Big  flowering  sire 
bulbs  114"  diameter  and  larger. 

3  Bulbs  each  of  25  Varieties 
Total  of  75  Bulbs  for  $4.95 
10  Bulbs  each  of  25  Varieties 
Total  of  250'  Bulbs  for  $14.95 

1951  Color  Catalog 
offers  best  new  varie¬ 
ties,  favorites  of  past 
years.  Full  of  help¬ 
ful  Information.  Free 
on  request.  Write 
today. 


ALFRED  L.  MOSES 


50  LAKE  AVE.  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


MALONEY 


65  CIRCLE  ROAD 


DAIMSVILLE,  N.  V. 


NORWAY^ 

SPRUCE 1 

10  Norway  Spruce,  4  yr.  transplanted. 
4  to  8  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid,  25 
for  $21  Another  Ba  rgain :  25  Evergreens, 
$3  postpaid;  all  transplanted,  3  to  5 
yrs.  old,  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvitae,  Balsam  Fir, 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALE  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Ospt.  RN  131,  Fryeburs,  Mains 


3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplanted 
trees,  6  to  14  inches  tali.  5  each  of: 
Bed  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem¬ 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20-A 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 

Indiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


Nut  and '  Shade  Trees,  GrapeVines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
write  today. 

Bountiful  Rids©  Nurseries,  Box  121,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


at  jk  ^Produce  full  size,  too  qua] 


Produce  full  size,  top  quality 
fruit  in  small  spaces.  Best 
Apple  and  Peat  Varieties. 
Write  for  our  BIG,  FREE  1921 
CATALOG  in  full  color. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


OANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


32  MAIN  STREET 


i  LOW  PRICE 

D 

•  FAST  GROWING 

.  I'eacn,  Apple, -real,  nuiu..»uuu,- 

‘  plete  line  of  the  best  money- 
;  making  varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  growfast.  Quality 
prit  "N  guaranteed.  Also  garden 
seeds,  berry  plants,  shrubs, 
[r>“  y  trees,  evergreens.  FREE  bar- 
L.  gain  catalog.  Write  today. 

ALIEN’S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE,  BOX  18  GENEVA,  OHIO 


EH  EE  ,  COMPLETE  FACTS  ON 
FKEB  AMAZING  MULTI-FLORA  ROSE 

LIVING  FENCES 

Sensational  hedge  that’s  sweeping  America! 
So  dense  no  person  or  animal  can  get  through. 
Beautify  your  property  at  low-cost.  Keep  out 
intruders,  noise.  How  to  plant,  pictures,  uses, 
in  new  FREE  booklet.  Mail  postcard  TODAY.  ^ 

GENEVA  CARDENS,  252  Co  Her  Rd.,  Geneva,  N.Y.  * 


When  the  Customer  Harvests 


“Bring  Containers  and  Pick.”  Such 
has  been  the  admonition  to  direct 
farm  customers  since  the  beginning 
of  World  War  II,  and  it  bids  fair  to 
be  heard  even  more  as  rumors  of 
increased  defense  activity  make  more 
acute  the  problem  of  securing  extra 
help  for  fruit  harvest,  especially  in 
industrial  areas. 

The  practice  has  been  working 
satisfactorily  for  some  few  years  now, 
so  it  must  be  that  both  producer  and 
consumer  feel  some  measure  of 
satisfaction.  The  main  reason  the 
consumer  goes  to  the  farm  to  harvest 
fruit  is  to  save  money.  If  she  can  save 
the  picker’s  wage,  the  retailer’s  mar¬ 
gin  and  the  price  of  baskets,  it  be¬ 
comes  an  important  item  to  the  fairly 
large  consumer;  and  with  the  in¬ 
creasing  use  of  home  freezers,  berries 
in  quantity  are  coming  more  and 
more  to  be  desired.  They  freeze  per¬ 
fectly  and  come  out  in  splendid  con¬ 
dition.  Secondary  reasons  are  that 
the  energetic  housewife  does  not 
mind  a  bit  of  outdoor  work,  especially 
if  it  is  timed  so  that  her  husband  can 
go  along  to  help,  and  possibly  one  or 
two  others. 

The  smart  grower  who  wishes  to 
cultivate  this  trade  will  see  that  these 
simple  requirements  are  met.  He 
will  make  his  prices  attractive.  He 
will  see  that  ample  parking  space  is 
available,  together  with  shady  pic¬ 
nic  areas  and  plenty  of  good  water. 
Some  growers,  who  also  operate  a 
road  stand,  are  in  position  to  supply 
milk  and  other  light  refreshments. 
Nothing  prompts  an  early  return  to 
town  quicker  than  being,  hot,  tired, 
thirsty  and  hungry,  with  no  means 
of  alleviating  these  discomforts.  The 
grower  who  plans  for  these  things 
will  find  that  sales  are  bigger  and 
better. 

The  grower  likes  the  direct  con¬ 
sumer  trade  because  it  helps  him  to 
solve  both  harvesting  and  marketing 
problems;  and  it  saves  the  cost  of 
containers,  no  mean  item  at  this  time, 
and  likely  to  become  more  serious. 
Obviously  the  greatest  advantage  lies 
with  those  crops,  the  harvesting  of 
which  is  a  major  expense  item.  Of 
these,  blueberries  head  the  list  in  the 
Shawangunk  Mountains  of  Ulster 
and  Orange  counties,  and  in  a  great 
many  other  areas  as  well.  Vast  quan¬ 
tities  are  harvested  by  the  con¬ 
sumers,  who  usually  make  an  all¬ 
day  picnic  of  the  task. 

Raspberries,  strawberries  and,  to 
a  less  extent,  tomatoes  and  apples  in 
small  amounts  are  coming  to  be  har¬ 
vested  in  this  way  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  The  practice  has  limitations. 
Except  in  the  case  of  blueberries  it 
is  confined  to  comparatively  small 
operations  and  only  m  small  produc¬ 
ing  areas  close  to  areas  of  consider¬ 
able  population.  In  remote  rural  areas 
there  would  probably  be  no  import¬ 
ant  number  of  customers.  In  such 
areas  the  grower  must  render  the 
service  of  harvesting  his  crop. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger 
this  practice  of  customers  picking' 
offers  certain  important  objections. 
There  is  considerable  waste;  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  scarcity,  pickers 
will  not  do  the  clean  job  that  thrify 
growers  like  to  see.  Berries  will  be 
skipped  and  left  to  spoil,  spilled,  and 
wasted  in  other  ways.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  season  when  the  picking 
becomes  poor,  customers  will  stop 
coming  and  the  remainder  of  the 
crop  will  be  lost.  The  greatest  haz¬ 
ard  to  the  grower  in  case  of  per¬ 
ishable  crops  lies  in  the  weather:  If 
skies  are  cloudy  and  rain  threatens, 
or,  if  a  period  of  severe  heat  occurs, 
no  pickers  will  show  up.  If  these  con¬ 
ditions  prevail  for  a  week  or  10  days, 
■a  major  portion  of  the  crop  may  be 
lost.  It  is  a  chance  the  grower  takes.. 

How  are  grower  and  picker  rela¬ 
tions?  That  depends  on  both  grower 
and  picker.  One  large  blueberry 
grower  says,  “I’ve  practised  this 
method  of  handling  my  crop  for  more 
than  20  years.  I  wouldn’t  know  how 
to  harvest  in  any  other  way.  Most 
people  are  fair  and  reasonable.  Of 
course  there  are  some  exceptions.  I 
know  that  some  sneak  into  my  fields 
through  the  woods,  mingle  with  the 
other  pickers  fill  their  pails  and  go 
out  the  same  way  they  came  in. 
There  are  paths  leading  right  to  the 
places  where  they  get  through  the 
fences.  Others  will  come  in  a  car 
with  a  party,  then  sneak  out  through 
the  fields  with  all  they  can  carry  to 


be  picked  up  down  along  the  road. 
But,  percentage  wise,  my  loss  in  this 
is  fairly  small. 

“At  first  I  sold  berries  by  the  quart 
basket.  Here  I  ran  into  my  great¬ 
est  trouble.  The  basket  is  designed 
to  hold  a  standard  quart  when  a 
little  more  than  level  fefull,  just 
gently  rounded.  This  is  to  permit 
packing  in  crates  without  crushing. 
A  few  pickers  wanted  to  press  them 
down  in  the  baskets  and  then  cone 
them  up  like  a  church  steeple.  I’ve 
seen  pickers  press  berries  down  un¬ 
til  the  juice  was  running  out  of  the 
baskets.  In  such  cases  I  expect  that 
they  were  getting  up  to  50  per  cent 
more  than  they  were  paying, for.  To 
meet  this  condition,  I  now*  weigh 
everything.  Twenty  ounces  is  a  stand¬ 
ard  quart  and  I  figure  on  that  basis. 
If  there  are  any  who  don’t  like  it, 
probably  they  will  not  come  back. 
Once  in  a  long  time  I  suggest  to  some 
one  that  possibly  it  would  be  better 
if  he  didn’t. 

“I  dislike  chiselers  and  unhappy 
people.  They  not  only  irritate  me  but 
they  spread  unhappiness  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  among  other  pickers.  Probably 
in  any  line  of  merchandising  it  is 
necesary  now  and  then  to  get  rid  of 
an  unsatisfactory  customer.  I  expect 
that  sometimes  a  customer  has  ber¬ 
ries  in  his  car  that  he  does  not  de¬ 
clare  when  he  comes  up  to  the  weigh¬ 
ing  station.  I  do  not  inspect  cars 
closely  for  this.  I  do  not  want  to 
develop  a  state  of  mind  wherein  I 
suspect  everyone  of  being  dishonest. 
And  I  do  not  want  my  large  number 
of  wholly  honest  and  respectable 
customers  to  feel  that  I  suspect  them.” 

There  are  problems.  One  is  to 
maintain  a  fairly  regular  flow  of  pick¬ 
ers,  especially  with  crops  which  will 
not  remain  in  good  condition  for 
more  than  a  couple  of  days,  such  as 
strawberries  or  raspberries.  There 
is  a  strong  tendency  to  come  at  the 
week  end  when  the  men  who  work  in 
industry  are  at  leisure  and  when  the 
family  car  is  available.  This  re¬ 
quires  some  cooperation  from  the 
customers  and  some  telephone  calls. 
Among  our  customers  are  several 
farmers.  Since  berry  harvest  con¬ 
flicts  with  haying,  they  like  to  come 
right  after  breakfast  while  the  hay 
is  still  damp. 

How  to  find  customers?  Of  course 
one  who  has  been  in  the  business 
will  have  a  good  many  repeaters. 
The  best  way  to  get  new  customers 
is  through  small  advertisements  in 
the  local  papers.  We  find  that  a  great 
many  frugal  people  plan  on  secur¬ 
ing  large  quantities  of  supplies  at 
low  prices  by  going  to  the  farms  for 
them  and  they  watch  the  papers 
closely  for  advertisements. 

The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
selling  in  this  manner  is  one  way  of 
harvesting  and  marketing  a  crop; 
sometimes,  but  by  no  means  always, 
the  best  way.  The  grower  who  con¬ 
templates  using  it  must  consider  sev- 
eral  factors.  A*  product  which  is  in 
heavy  supply  in  the  area  probably 
cannot  be  marketed  in  this  way,  nor 
can  a  product  which  does  not  lend 
itself  to  preserving.  The  small  lot 
which  would  be  consumed  within  a 
couple  of  days  would  not  amount  to 
much.  Such  products  must  be  de¬ 
livered  to  retail  stores  or  direct  to 
consumer;  and  there  must  be  po¬ 
tential  customers  at  a  not  too  great 
distance. 

It  is  important  for  the  grower  to 
continually  search  his  own  soul.  How 
does  he  get  along  with  people?  Is  he 
nervous  and  easily  annoyed?  Does  he 
fly  off  the  handle  if  a  three  year  old 
trudges  right  down  the  middle  of  a 
strawberry  row,  or  if  teen-agers 
seem  to  be  eating  more  than  they 
put  into  the  basket?  If  so,  he  had 
better  hire  his  picking  done. 

On  our  own  place  we  combine  the 
two  methods.  Our  preference  is  to 
have  customers  pick.  They  come  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  relieve  the 
pressure  during  the  peak  of  the  sea¬ 
son.  If  weather  is  unfavorable,  we 
redouble  our  own  efforts  to  save  the 
crop  and  we  also  glean  the  last  ber¬ 
ries  at  the  end  of  the  season,  at  which 
time  the  market  in  town  is  apt  to  be 
more  eager  than  at  mid-season.  For 
us  this  seems  to  be  the  most  happy 
solution  of  the  problem  of  both 
picking  and  marketing.  We  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  others. 

Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  H.  Lacy 


REDUCE 
CROP  FAILURES! 

Here  are  two  ways  to  help  eliminate 
the  risks  in  farming:  One  is  to  select 
high  quality  seed  right  from  the 
start;  the  other  is  to  follow  proved 
profitable  farming  procedures. 

To  get  you  off  to  a  more  profitable 
season  this  year,  we  have  prepared  a 
special  booklet  that  includes  up-to- 
the-minute  facts  about  Ladino, 
.Buffalo  and  Ranger  Alfalfas, 
Cumberland  and  Kenland  Clovers, 
Clinton  “11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil  and  other  new  farm  seeds  that 
are  growing  in  popularity. 

In  addition,  this  booklet  gives  valu¬ 
able  tips  on  fertilizing,  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  weeds,  grass  silage,  pasture  and 
hay  formulas,  etc. 

This  year,  reduce  the  chances  of 
crop  failures  on  your  farm!  Send  for 
the  new  booklet  that  tells  you  how. 
t’s  FREE. 


'MAIL  COUPON  BELOW!  J 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  31C 
landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Pa. 

Please  send  your  new  booklet. 
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Bears  Double  to 
Four  Times  as  Much 
as  ordinary  kinds 
Most  delicious — A 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder¬ 
ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
long.Disease-resistant, bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid:  10  Seeds  10  c;  120  Seeds  $1; 
1/2  Ounce  $2.75. 

Today! 


W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

630  Burpee  Bldg;.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


%^tarliE5t  Tomato 


eg- 


_  _  Jig  i 

fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Ri 
ular  price  15c  pkt.  To  introduce 
Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tender- 
core  Carrot,  All  Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest  Radishes  also  a  large  pkt.  of 


Favorite  Flowers! 


it  will  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  in  Can¬ 
ada  25o.  Our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  ALL  1  A. 
Premiums  In  each  catalog.  FOR 


SEE 


Dent.  5.  -  Randolph, 


Wisconsin 


“KING  OF  THE  EARLIES’ 

Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  foi 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 
postal  today  for  125  seed  PUPf 
and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  FltC 


R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN,  Dept  727  Rockford,  ILL. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

Wa  specialize  in  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  four  1951  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Chit  yielded  all  varieties  In  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the 
south  — -  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stork  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RN Y.  Johnstown, Pa. 


-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS. 

BOX  B,  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  ‘‘square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Questions  on  Fruits 


Geese  in  the  Strawberry  Patch 

How  about  using  geese  to  weed 
strawberries?  I  have  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  that  one  and  so  far 
have  failed  to  make  it  work.  I  should 
like  to  hear  of  other  operators’  ex¬ 
periences. 


New  Jersey 


E.  F.  A. 


I  have  watched  a  flock  of  19  geese 
in  a  five-acre  strawberry  field  this 
past  summer  and  they  did  a  very 
good  job  of  weeding.  From  a  number 
of  sources  I  get  this  report,  usually 
in  these  words — “It  works.”  On  the 
1  basis  of  these  observations  and  the 
experiences  of  others,  I  offer  these 
suggestions: 

The  geese  should  be  young.  They 
are  much  more  hungry  and  forage 
better  than  the  older  birds.  It  will 
probably  be  necessary  to  cultivate 
and  hoe  the  field  at  least  once  in  the 
Spring  as  the  geese  are  not  large 
enough  to  turn  loose  in  the  field 
when  the  first  weeding  comes  due. 
An  occasional  cultivation  may  be 
necesary  to  get  the  weeds  the  geese 
do  not  eat  and  to  loosen  the  soil  so 
that  the  runners  will  have  better 
conditions  for  rooting. 

The  geese  should  be  kept  hungry 
if  they  are  to  do  a  good  job  of  weed¬ 
ing.  If  the  geese  get  too  hungry 
after  all  the  weeds  are  cleaned  up, 
they  may  dig  up  the  strawberry 
plants  and  eat  the  roots.  When  this 
occurs,  they  should  be  taken  out  of 
the  strawberries  for  awhile.  The 
water  should  be  at  least  25  feet  from 
the  strawberry  plants  to  prevent  ex¬ 
cessive  trampling  of  the  plants. 

Geese  eat  grasses  and  many  com¬ 
mon  weeds.  The  weeds  they  do  not 
like  appear  to  be  chickweed,  lamb’s 
quarters,  mallow,  smartweed  and  a 
few  others  of  minor  importance. 

From  four  to  five  geese  to  the  acre 
are  thought  to  be  enough.  One  ob¬ 
server  thinks  that  three  are  sufficient. 
A  30-inch  fence  is  high  enough  as 
the  geese  do  not  show  much  in¬ 
clination  to  fly. 

Geese  are  not  yet  unionized  and 
work  long  hours,  often  at  night.  The 
goose  looks  good  to  me  as  a  hired 
man.  You  buy  him  in  the  Spring  for 
$2.00,  possibly  more  in  the  next  few 
months,  work  him  all  Summer  for 
his  keep,  and  some  shade.  The  less 
you  feed  him,  the  harder  he  works. 
In  the  Fall  you  eat  him.  Where  else 
can  you  get  a  better  proposition  in 
the  present  labor  set-up?  c.  l.  s. 


Wire  Cloth  for  Tree  Protection 

What  is  the  best  way  to  protect 
young  fruit  trees  with  hardware  cloth 
from  mice  and  rabbits?  I  am  told 
that  hardware  cloth  will  protect  the 
trees,  provided  it  is  put  on  as  it 
should  be  put  on.  »  s.  i.  f. 

Fruit  growers  have  found  that 
galvanized  wire  screening  such  as 
is  often  used  for  cellar  window 
screening  has  helped  to  protect  fruit 
tree  trunks  from  mouse  and  rabbit 
damage.  A  woven  wire  screening 
with  one-half  inch  mesh  galvanized 
after  weaving  is  satisfactory.  The 


pieces  should  be  cut  12  inches  by  18 
inches.  This  sheet  of  wire  may  be 
rolled  around  a  two-inch  pipe  or  a 
log  of  wood  so  that  it  forms  a  cylin¬ 
der  18  inches  long.  This  wire  should 
then  be  placed  around  the  trees  with 
the  finished  edge  at  the  top  to  pre¬ 
vent  scarring  the  tree  trunks.  On  the 
side  the  two  edges  of  wire  can  be 
fastened  together  with  loops  of  wire 
and  at  the  bottom  the  cylinder¬ 
shaped  wire  guard  should  be  buried 
in  the  soil  an  inch  or  two. 

It  should  always  be  remembered  in 
years  of  heavy  snowfall,  both  mice 
and  rabbits  may  cause  injury  above 
the  wire  guard.  Some  growers  find  it 
worthwhile  to  tramp  the  snow  down 
after  a  heavy  snowfall,  in  the  area 
around  the  tree  trunk.  This  dis¬ 
courages  the  mice  from-  tunneling 
through  the  snow. 


Northern  Spy  and  Red  Spy 

Nursery  catalogs  indicate  there  is 
no  difference  between  Northern  Spy 
and  Red  Spy  except  color.  Principally 
among  peddlers  there  is  feeling  that 
Red  Spys  are  not  equal  to  Northern 
Spys.  I  suspect,  however,  that  there 
is  a  manner  of  beating  down  the 
p^ice;  that  is,  if  you  have  Northern 
Spys,  they  are  not  colored  enough 
and  if  you  have  Red  Spys,  the  public 
wants  Northern  Spys.  m.  s.  c. 

The  Red  Spy  has  been  accepted  as 
a  red  sport  of  Northern  Spy  and  is 
generally  considered  different  from 
Northern  Spy  only  in  color.  During 
the  early  years  with  the  Red  Spy  be¬ 
cause  it  was  often  growing  on  vari¬ 
ous  grafts  or  on  vigorous  young  trees, 
the  quality  was  perhaps  not  generally 
as  good  as  that  of  Northern  Spy. 
However,  as  the  trees  have  become 
older  and  if  they  are  considered  on  a 
comparable  basis  of  tree  vigor  and 
condition,  there  should  be  no  differ¬ 
ence  in  flavor,  texture  or  keeping 
quality  from  Northern  Spy. 


Need  for  Ground  Cover  Spray 

My  small  orchard  of  peaches  and 
apples  were  badly  affected  with  apple 
scab  and  brown  rot  and  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  clean  the  ground  from  all 
diseased  fallen  fruit.  But  the  ground 
is  very  uneven  and  covered  with  tall 
grass  and  it  is  impossible  to  rake  it 
clean.  Can  I  use  a  chemical  to  sani¬ 
tize  the  area  under  the  trees? 

Connecticut  e.  h.  d. 

It  is  possible  to  use  a  ground  cover 
spray  during  late  Winter  but  before 
the  fruit  tree  buds  start  to  swell  for 
the  control  of  apple  scab.  Elgetol, 
at  the  rate  of  two  quarts  to  100 
gallons  of  water  applied  on  the 
ground  or  400  gallons  of  spray  mix¬ 
ture  to  one  acre,  should  greatly  re¬ 
duce  the  infection.  However,  this 
will  not  completely  control  apple 
scab  so  that  Spring  and  early  Sum¬ 
mer  applications  of  sulfur  or  Fer- 
mate  should  be  used  as  preventive 
sprays.  I  doubt  that  this  material  or 
any  other  material,  applied  as  a 
ground  cover,  would  greatly  reduce 
the  brown  rot  problem.  H.  a.  r. 


Farm  Sign  Sells  Fruit 

When  we  moved  to  the  country,  my 
wife  and  I  had  no  thought  of  enter¬ 
ing  the  commercial  fruit  growing 
business.  We  soon  found,  however, 
that  we  had  more  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blueberries,  grapes  and 
other  fruit  than  we  could  readily  dis¬ 
pose  of  in  our  own  household.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  our  neighbors  and  passersby 
proved  to  be  just  the  market  we 
needed. 

A  small  blackboard  hangs  from  a 
post  along  the  highway,  actually 
not  a  very  well  traveled  road,  on 
which  we  announce  what  we  have  to 
sell,  and  what  will  soon  be  available. 
We  have  been  surprised  and  pleased 
with  the  results.  We  could  sell  satis¬ 
factorily  far  more  than  we  grow. 

Not  the  least  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  for  us  is  the  making  of  new 
acquaintances  who  in  turn  tell  other 
folks  of  our  place.  It  is  our  studied 
policy  to  give  top  quality  at  a  fair 
price,  which  is  the  most  effective 
invitation  to  call  again.  All  visitors 
are  shown  about  our  grounds,  and 
many  express  amazement  that  so 
many  varieties  of  fruits  may  be 
grown  on  a  small  country  place.  In 
our  miniature  orchard  are  nine 
kinds  of  pears,  a  score  or  more  varie¬ 


ties  of  apples,  and  peaches,  plums  and 
cherries.  Not  all  are  bearing  at  the 
present  time,  but  each  year  brings  a 
new  one  to  fruition.  The  berries 
and  grapes  seem  to  be  the  most  at¬ 
tractive  feature  for  prospective 
customers.  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 

New  Jersey 


A  neat  roadside  sign,  announcing 
immediate  and  prospective  sales  of 
farm  raised  fruit,  has  proved  to  be 
an  effective  and  profitable  silent 
salesman  for  Roscoe  Brumbaugh  on 
his  small  place  near  High  Bridge, 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey, 


22  TONS  OF  SILAGE — 
FROM  ONE  ACRE! 


corn  I  ever  railed— 22  tons  of  tilage 
per  acre.  Ideal  hybrid  for  New  York  Stale.” 

W.  B.  Onderdook, 
I  HaO  (Ontario  County),  N.Y. 


A  NEW 
FIELD  CORn 


HYBRID 


developed  in  the  Northeast  for  Northeastern  Growers 


Our  extensive  field  corn  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  producing  outstanding  re¬ 
sults.  By  continually  selecting  our  breed¬ 
ing  material  under  the  same  environmental 
conditions  that  our  farmers  grow  their 
corn,  we'  have  developed  a  new  field  corn 
hybrid  superior  to  other  hybrids  now 
being  grown  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 

W'rite  for  FREE  Descriptive  Folder 


SEED  FARMS 


BOX  106  •  HALL,  N.Y. 


Burpee  ^ 

fteSoy 


Biggest  Smooth,  Round,  Red 
Tomatoes  Ever  Introduced! 

Tremendous,  thick-meated,  per¬ 
fectly  smooth,  so  heavy  they  often 
weigh  1  lb  or  more.  Superb  quality, 
extra  delicious.  Luscious  for  salads, 
unequaled  for  the  home  garden. 

Plants  Grow  Faster,  Bear  Heavier 
Hybrid  Vigor  makes  the  plants  grow  faster, 
sturdier ,  bear  heavier,  and  for  a  longer  season! 
They  set  more  fruits  even  in  poor  weather. 

The  Tomato  gardeners  brag  about!  Big  Boy 
wins  prizes  at  the  fairs,  also  gets  the  highest 
prices  on  the  market.  Grow  either  on  stakes 
or  naturally.  So  valuable  30  seeds  cost  60c! 
SPECIAL — for  a  limited  time  we’ll  mail  you 
10  Seeds  FREE — send  stamp  for  postage.  Or. 
to  have  more  plants,  70  Seeds  postpaid  for  $1. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

491  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


75™  Anniversary 

Burpee  CDCE 
Seed  Catalog  r  ILCC 

Best  ever  published,  intro¬ 
ducing  new  Burpee  Hybrid 
Zinnias,  finest  ever  created. 
All  leading  flower  and  vege¬ 
table  seeds,  including  more 
Hybrids.  Food  costs  going 
up;  grow  more  vegetables ! 


Burpee  Seeds  Grow 


VANGUARD 

New  Early  Savoy  Cabbage 


-HARRIS  SCUDS- 

Check  these  qualities  in  New  Vanguard  Savoy  Cabbage  ,  ,•>  , 

Appetizing  Appearance  •  Tender  Texture  •  Delicate  Flavor 

They  add  up  to  one  of  the  finest  vitamin-rich  "foods  obtainable  for 
delicious  salad  or  cooked  vegetable.  Savoy  cabbage  has  always  been 
the  choice  of  good  cooks.  Vanguard  is  a  new  early  variety  with 
small  to  medium  heads  of  attractive  bright  green  color.  Because 
of  its  early  maturing,  you  can  grow  two  crops  of  Vanguard  here 
in  the  Northeast.  It’s  the  perfect  vegetable  for  home  gardens  or 
roadside  stands. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

12  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

—  1951  CATALOG  rww  madif — 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 

_ 


Grape  Vines 


Quality  Fruits,  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees.  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  you. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


r  COMPLETE  LINE  of  FARM  SEEDS  Since  1895  ^ 


Certified  EMPIRE  Perennial 

Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

FOR  HAY  FOR  PASTURE 

IESISTANT 

Write  Dept.  RN- 1  2  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  GROWMORE  representative. 

.  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


.  THE  FARM  SEED  HOUSE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE  , 
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7ht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


January  20,  1951 


eaAOM  WHY 
YOUR  BEST  BUY  IS 


1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  con¬ 
tains  26  per  cent  sodium,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  35  per  cent  sodium  oxide. 
Sodium  is  essential  to  maximum 
yields.  It  substitutes  for  potassium, 
where  lacking,  and  makes  soil  phos¬ 
phate  more  available.  It  also  im¬ 
proves  the  vigor  and  feeding 
qualities  of  forage  crops. 

4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 

■  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Ele¬ 
ments.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
natural  traces  of  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  contribute  to  strong, 
healthy  plant  growth. 


6.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  comes  in  free-flowing  pellets— 
easy  to  handle  and  to  apply. 

7.  Quick-Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  completely  available. 

8.  Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  farming. 

10.  Doubly  Profitable  — Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield,  making  it  doubly 
profitable  and  economical. 

•  Specify  Natu¬ 
ral  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda 
by  name  when 
you  order  your 
fertilizer. 


STRAWBERRIES 

For 

Every  Need,  Soil ,  Location ,  Climate 

AU  VARIETIES  Blueberries  BIG  PROFIT  MAKERS 


Our  1951  Berry  Book  lists  the  varieties  you  need  for 
highest  Berry  Production  and  profit.  Each  variety  fully 
described  with  special  information  on  areas  to  which 
best  adapted.  Nationwide  Shipments. 

Latest  Planting  and  Growing  Directions 


ALSO:  Best  varieties  of  Grapes, 
Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Aspara¬ 
gus,  Fruit  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  YOUR  COPY.  IT’S  FREE 

RAYNER  BROTHERS 

SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


NEW  SEEDLESS  WATERMELON 


44ARRIS  StIDS- 

Astonish  your  guests  with  the 

NEW  SEEDLESS  WATERMELON 

Nothing  quite  so  ‘‘different”  has  ever  been  produced  in  the  "vege¬ 
table  world.”  The  crop  we  grew  here  at  Moreton  Parra  last  summer 
produced  an  excellent  yield  of  small  to  medium  fruits  (just  the 
light  size  for  your  refrigerator)  which  ripened  before  cool  fall 
weather.  The  flavor  of  the  crisp,  bright  red  flesh  is  delicious. 
While  a  few  seeds  are  present,  they  are  soft  and  undeveloped,  like 
those  in  cucumbers.  Fully  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

We  Have  Both  The  Seeds  and  Potted  Plants. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  aak  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

14  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

— 1951  CATALOG  now  Amchj  — 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1951  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  47  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUSINESS 

A  big  business,  100,00  acres  cut  28,500,000  trees. 
Pays  up  to  $1COO  per  acre.  Sale,  planting  stock  as 
low  as  $20  per  acre.  Also  ornamental  Evergreens  3VzO 

to  25c  PREPAID.  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO., 
JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y.  41st  YR. 


Wine 

GRAPES 

Grow  the  new  French  hybrid 
grape  vines  for  superior  red  and 
white  table  wine.  Hardy,  pro¬ 
ductive,  disease  resistant.  Circular. 

BOORDY  VINEYARD,  RIDERWOOD,  MD. 


NEW  GRAPES 

New  disease  resistant  iiardy  grapes.  No  spraying, 
delicious  quality.  Every  home  owner  can  grow  them 
easily.  Dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries.  nut  trees. 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Free  Catalog. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


MEDIUM  RED  CLOVER 

Pure  Quality  $24.60  per  bushel.  Mixture  50%  Red 
Clover  50%  Alfalfa  $22.00  per  bushel.  Mammoth 
Clover  containing  20%  Sweet  Clover  $14.70  per  bushel. 
Prices  F.  O.  B.  Archbold.  High  quality  seed  99.75% 
weed  free  —  at  low  producing  section  prices. 

Write  for  complete  price  list  of  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  154,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATA  H  D  INS 
SMOOTH  RURALS,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  fiel 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORI 


Potato  Club  and  Vegetable 
Growers  Meet  in  Buffalo 

Meeting  in  Buffalo  for  their  16th 
annual  joint  convention,  nearly  1,000 
members  of  the  Empire  State  Potato 
Club  and  the  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Growers’  Assn,  received  advice, 
encouragement  and  some  optimism  on 
the  outlook  for  the  coming  year  from 
the  well-known  authorities  who 
spoke  to  them  during  the  three  days, 
January  3-5,  at  the  Hotel  Staffer . 

The  one  topic  that  concerns  practi¬ 
cally  every  farmer,  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  in  the  nation,  is  the 
amended  Social  Security  Law  with 
its  provisions  to  include  farm  and 
household  labor.  In  recognition  of  its 
priority  in  the  minds  of  most  of  their 
members,  the  opening  joint  session  of 
the  convention  was  given  over  to  Dr. 
C.  Arthur  Bratton  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  who  explained 
in  some  detail  what  will  be  required 
of  employers  to  comply  with  the  new 
lav/. 

Also  on  the  program  were  W.  G. 
Flore  of  the  Buffalo  office  of  the 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  and 
W.  D.  Zerbey  of  the  Office  of  Social 
Security.  Both  explained  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  new  bill,  as  seen  from 
their  offices,  and  Mr.  Zerbey  told  of 
the  benefits  which  might  be  expected 
for  the  farm  workers  from  such  a 
set-up. 

Potato  growers  who  voted  down 
subsidies  and  price  supports  last 
Summer  voiced  unanimous  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  sale  or  distribution 
of  government-owned  potatoes  from 
other  States  in  their  resolutions. 
Terming  this  practice  “unfair  com¬ 
petition,”  the  growers  voted  to  send 
copies  of  their  resolution  to  Governor 
Dewey  and  Senators  Ives  and  Leh¬ 
man.  Out-of-State  potatoes  are  being 
offered  at  a  cost  of  little  more  than 
the  price  of  tranportaffon  to  State 
and  charitable  institutions,  taking 
away  from  New  York  State  growers 
a  sizeable  market  which  should  be 
theirs. 

Another  resolution  urged  promotion 
of  a  law  requiring  packaged  potatoes 
to  be  labelled  as  to  quality,  a  move 
which  was  hailed  by  Kris  Bemis, 
Washington,  executive  secretary  of 
the  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vege¬ 
table  Assn.,  as  the  “most  construc¬ 
tive  thing  you  have  done  for  better 
relations  with  the  trade  and  con¬ 
sumers.”  Underconsumption,  not 
overproduction,  is  the  source  of  most 
trouble  for  the  potato  growers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Ora  Smith,  potato 
expert  from  Cornell. 

One  of  the  more  important  reso¬ 
lutions  of  the  vegetable  men  included 
their  support  of  the  newly  proposed 
Genesee  Valley  Marketing  Authority 
which  would  modernize  the  present 
inadequate  and  outmoded  facilities  at 
Rochester. 

Commenting  on  the  convention  at 
its  close,  Walter  F.  Pretzer,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  president  of  the  National 
Vegetable  Growers  Assn,  of  America, 
said,  “This  New  York  State  Con¬ 
vention  is  equal  to  any  that  I  have 
seen  in  the  country.  With  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Potato  Club,  the 
Vegetable  Growers  will  discbver  new 
fields  of  opportunity  and  will  achieve 
new  successes  as'  a  result  of  this 
convention.” 

The  business  sessions  of  the  two 
organizations  were  held  separately  on 
Wednesday  evening,  January  3,  with 
election  of  new  directors  for  both. 
The  Vegetable  Growers  have  on  their 
executive  committee  Burnett  Bush, 
Kennedy;  Kenneth  Bullard,  Schuyler- 
ville;  John  Young,  Glen  Head;  John 
Martin  of  Brockport  and  Dr.  John 
Carew  of  Ithaca. 

Officers  re-elected  were  President 
Isaac  DeHollander,  Oswego;  secy.- 
treas.,  William  B.  Giddings,  Bald- 
winsville;  and  the  following  vice- 
presidents  —  Austin  Avery,  North 
Syracuse;  John  Wickham,  Cutchogue; 
Hues  ted  Myers,  Albany;  Henry  Mar- 
quart,  Jr.,  Cherry  Creek,  and  Don 
Shoemaker,  Rochester. _ 

New  directors  elected  for  a- three 
year  term  in  the  Potato  Club  in¬ 
cluded  Carl  Emerling  of  Boston,  N. 
Y.,  Morris  Butts  of  Sod  us,  John 
Coulter  of  Canastota,  Harlan  Branch 
of  Saranac  Lake  and  Amherst  Davis 
of  Mt.  Sinai.  At  a  later  meeting  of 
the  directors  of  the  Potato  Club  their 
officers  were  re-elected  for  another 
year.  H.  J.  Evans  will  serve  another 
term  as  president.  Vice-president  is 
William  Hodnett  of  Fillmore  and 
secy.-treas.  is  Donald  E.  Kent  of 
Andover.  Dorothy  IS.  Porter 


Do  short  growing  seasons— adverse 
weather  conditions  or  poor  soil 
affect  your  corn  profits? 

Overcome  these  drawbacks  and  get 
bigger  yields  of  better  corn  by  plant¬ 
ing  seed  that  is  tested  and  proved 
to  produce  in  your  area.  Get  Funk 
G  Hybrids! 

Funk  G  Hybrids  start  faster,  stand 
up  better  and  have  higher  resistance 
to  disease,  insects  and  drought. 
Every  Funk  G  Hybrid  has  all  five 
of  these  profit-making,  bred-in  char¬ 
acteristics  that  put  more  money  in 
your  pockets  at  harvest  time. 

Find  out  which  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
best  suited  to  your  local  growing 
conditions.  Get  the  facts!  Mail  the 
coupon  today! 


FREE!  1951  HYBRID  CORN  BOOKLET 

iiiiiiiimmmiiiiimimiiii 

5  A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  31B 
S  Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Pa. 

2  Please  send  booklet  on  Funk  G  Hybrids,  g 

m  m 

»  Name _ _ 


Address. 


Town. 


.State. 
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FREE 


Name .... 
Street  ... 
Town  .... 
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are  ideal  family  income  projects 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today . 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen's  Berry  Book. 


.... _ State. 


Strawberry 

Plants 

Wholesale  &  Retail 
Leading  Varieties 

WRITE  FOR  1951  CATALOG  FREE 

A.  E.  PARKER 

SALISBURY  *  MARYLAND 


FREE 

CATALOG. 

STRAWBERRIES 

•  Best  everbearing  and  June- 
bearing  varieties.  BIG,  FREE 
1951  CATALOG  in  full  color. 
Shows  and  describes  marvel¬ 
ous,  new  Red  Rich  berry. 

KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 

 32  Money  street  1  oansville,  new  york 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
J'ielders.  Write  for  FREE  1951  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offe 
and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R- 1  -A,  Allen,  Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS,  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today 

M.S.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  IOO-$l.75;  500- 
$6.50;  I000-$I2.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre¬ 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


Certified  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants. 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $2.00-100.  Others  rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  catalog.  ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY 
NURSERY,  R.  7,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The 
greatest  ones  for  ’51.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  30  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 
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Although  the  character  of  Senate 
and  House  Agriculture  Committees 
has  changed  little  despite  great 
differences  in  the  aspect  of  both 
chambers  caused  by  the  G.  O.  P. 
election  victories,  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  has  lost  a  cru¬ 
sader  and  gained  a  champion  of  dairy 
farming.  Gone  from  the  Senate 
Committee,  not  by  election  defeat  but 
because  of  a  switch  in  committee 
assignments,  is  Sen.  Guy  Gillette  (D., 
Iowa).  Added  is  Sen.  Hubert 
Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.). 

Gillette,  all  during  the  81st  Con¬ 
gress,  was  busy  probing  into  reasons 
why  housewives  pay  so  much  for 
food  while  farmers  get  so  little.  He 
never  did  come  up  with  any  very 
firm  conclusions.  His  special  sub¬ 
committee  has  not  been  able  to  get 
together  even  on  a  report,  although 
its  effective  life  ended  with  the  81st 
Congress.  The  final  report  will  be 
handed  in  to  the  full  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  around  the  middle 
of  February.  Gillette  will  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  fail  to  make  any  concrete 
recommendations.  He  will  come 
closest  in  the  dairy  field.  The  sub¬ 
committee  will  recommend  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  milk  marketing  orders 
and  agreements,  a  subject  which 
Gillette  studied;  and  the  more  he 
studied,  the  more  confused  he  be¬ 
came.  He  will  also  assail  the  barriers 
to  free  interstate  trade  in  milk, 
partially  erected  by  means  of  the 
milk  marketing  orders  and  agree¬ 
ments,  but  mostly  through  use  of 
local  sanitary  codes. 

Humphrey  is  well  thought  of  in 
dairy  circles  in  the  Middle  West  and 
was  a  bitter  opponent  of  the  forces 
which  successfully  pressed  for  re¬ 
moval  of  Federal  taxes  on  oleo¬ 
margarine.  He  is,  however,  an  advo¬ 
cate  of  high  price  supports  on  grains, 
a  position  not  shared  by  many  dairy 
farmers.  He  balances  this  stand  with 
a  belief  in  similarly  high  price  sup¬ 
ports  for  milk  and  its  products. 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  loss  by 
election  defeat  of  its  ex-chairman  and 
Brannan  Plan  advocate,  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas  (D.,  Okla.),  remains  a  bul¬ 
wark  favoring  lower  and  more  flexi¬ 
ble  price  supports.  Sen.  Allen  J. 
Ellender  (D.,  La.),  new  chairman,  is 
one  of  the  few  Southerners  opposed 
to  high  level  price  supports.  Most  in¬ 
fluential  committee  members  remain 
Sen.  Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.), 
former  secretary  of  agriculture  and 
author  of  the  flexible  price  support 
law  now  on  the  statute  books,  and 
Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.), 
author  of  the  very  similar  Act  which 
the  Anderson  Act  superseded. 
***** 

The  administration  has  put  tre¬ 
mendous  pressure  on  Congress,  at¬ 
tempting  to  persuade  it  to  change 
•one  amendment  in  the  Economic 
Controls  Act.  This  amendment  pro¬ 
vides  that,  if  and  when  price  ceilings 
are  applied,  no  farm  products  can  be 
controlled  at  prices  lower  than  100 
per  cent  of  parity  or  lower  than  the 
price  in  the  month  before  the  Korean 
War,  whichever  is  higher. 

Congress  will  refuse  to  change  this 
amendment  in  any  particular. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  was 
attempting  to  get  price  controls 
blanketed  over  the  entire  economy 
by  March  1.  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender, 
angered  at  administration  attempts  to 
get  the  amendment  changed  and 
equally  angered  at  the  assumption 
that  high  farm  prices  were  causing 
excessive  food  charges,  was  set  to 
put  another  investigation  into  motion. 
He  proposed  to  appoint  a  sub¬ 
committee  for  the  purpose  of  study¬ 
ing  “mark-ups.”  These  are  the  profit 
margins  of  processors  and  dealers. 
The  Louisiana  Democrat  indicated 
that  in  his  belief  these  other  people 
were  setting  their  mark-ups  too  high, 
and  that  farmers  were  not  at  all  re¬ 
sponsible  for  high  food  prices. 

If  the  subcommittee  is  ever  actu¬ 
ally  appointed,  it  will  have  to  cover 
the  same  ground  which  thoroughly 
tripped  up  Sen.  Gillette  during  the 
last  two  years. 

Incidentally,  the  same  amendment 
Which  forbids  price  ceilings  on  foods 
lower  than  100  per  cent  of  parity  also 
says  that  processors  and  retailers  of 
food  products  must  be  permitted  “a 


reasonable  profit.”  Ellender’s  sub¬ 
committee  might  well  stub  many  toes 
on  differing  definitions  of  what  con¬ 
stitutes  a  reasonable  profit. 

***** 

Greater  consumption  of  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts,  eggs  and  poultry  —  predicted 
by  this  column  more  than  half  a  year 
ago  —  has  already  brought  pressures 
on  supplies  and  prices.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  now  stopped 
cut-rate  sales  of  price  support  butter 
and  is  disposing  of  its  butter  stocks 
at  market  prices.  USD  A  officials, 
moaning  only  a  ,  few  months  ago 
about  how  they  needed  new  and 
different  legislation  if  dairy  price 
supports  were  ever  to  work,  now  en¬ 
gage  in  some  tall  language  about  the 
present  program  and  its  “protection 
for  the  consumer.” 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  long- 
ago  prediction  in  this  column  to  the 
effect  that  USDA  would  be  able  to 
sell  all  of  its  butter  will  soon  be 
translated  into  past  history.  The 
stocks  are  vanishing. 

USDA  is  now  saying  that  the  butter 
program  is  a  double  protection.  On 
the  one  hand,  it  holds  prices  up  in 
times  of  surplus.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  it  keeps  prices  from  going  sky- 
high  when  there  are  shortages.  The 
only  thing  is  that  six  months  ago, 
USDA  did  not  anticipate  any  short¬ 
ages.  At  that  time  they  said  the 
present  butter  program  would  be  too 
costly  to  work,  that  we  would  con¬ 
tinue  piling  up  surpluses  to  spoil  in 
warehouses  and  that  only  adoption  of 
the  Brannan  Plan  could  save  the  day. 

The  unfortunate  intervention  of  a 
war  changed  the  tune,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear. 

***** 

Dropped  in  the  hopper  by  several 
Congressmen  is  the  bill  which  passed 
the  House  last  year  (but  failed  in 
the  Senate)  which  would  provide 
Government  encouragement  for  con¬ 
struction  of  modern  markets  in  the 
major  cities. 

A  House  subcommittee  toured  the 
United  States  last  year  and  found 
markets  around  the  nation  in  fright¬ 
ful  shape.  Farm  commodities  come 
into  most  markets  and  then  must  be 
handled  many  times  with  consequent 
huge  labor  costs,  excessive  spoilage 
and  eventual  high  prices  to  consum¬ 
ers.  The  subcommittee  said  that  many 
markets  were  so  antiquated  that  it 
actually  costs  more  to  handle  vege¬ 
tables,  poultry,  eggs,  dairy  products, 
meats,  etc.,  than  the  farmers  get  for 
these  commodities.  Modem  market¬ 
ing  facilities,  the  subcommittee  said, 
would  mean  that  farmers  could  get 
more,  consumers  pay  less,  and  the 
food  handlers  still  make  as  much  or 
more  profit. 

The  bill  does  not  provide  any 
Government  money.  It  merely  sets 
up  a  Government  mortgage  insur¬ 
ance.  Most  firms  occupying  present 
antiquated  markets  are  small  and 
would  be  unable  to  construct  better 
facilities  for  themselves.  They  would 
even  find  it  impossible  to  establish 
enough  credit  to  get  loans  for  the 
purpose  from  private  lending  agen¬ 
cies.  The  bill  proposes  that  the 
Government  guarantee  such  loans, 
not  make  them.  With  a  Government 
guarantee,  the  legislators  feel,  the 
lending  agencies  would  not  hesitate 
to  lend  the  money. 

Last  year  the  bill  appeared  to  have 
easy  sailing  ahead  of  it,  but  the 
Korean  crisis  put  the  damper  on. 
Congress  feared  shortages  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  civilian  uses,  and  did  not 
want  to  add  to  what  might  be  a  de¬ 
fense  building  boom. 

The  authors  now  feel  that  Congress 
might  change  its  mind  and  heed  their 
argument  which  says  that  modem 
marketing  facilities  would  mean 
much  less  food  spoilage,  thus  giving 
us  more  much-needed  foods  in  a  time 
of  emergency.  It  is  doubtful  that  the 
entire  Congress  will  agree  with  this 
stand. 

***** 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan 
has  finally  made  good  on  another 
prediction  made  long  ago  by  this 
column.  He  has  removed  all  pro¬ 
duction  controls  from  wheat  and  corn. 
Cotton  was  taken  from  under  con¬ 
trols  previously  and  other  bars  to  full 
production  have  also  been  lowered. , 

Brannan  looks  on  full  grain  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
greater  livestock,  dairy  and  poultry 
production.  With  the  imminent  ad¬ 
vent  of  price  controls,  this  sort  of 
production  will  need  as  much  en¬ 
couragement  as  it  can  get. 

Harry  Lando 
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DISC  HARROWS 

Speed  Up  Soil  Preparation! 

THERE'S  A  TYPE  TO  MEET  ALL  CONDITIONS  .  .  . 


No  matter  what  you  need  in  a  disc 
harrow,  there  is  a  Roderick  Lean  to 
save  you  time  and  money  .  .  .  and  to 
do .  the  job  better.  There  is  the 
“Diskwik”  Automatic  Tractor  Tan¬ 
dem  Disc  Harrow,  acknowledged  as 
today’s  most  outstanding  contribution 
to  modem  farming — the  “Diskmor” 
wide  tractor  Single  Disc  Harrow  with 
one-man  detachable  gangs — its  15  ft. 
easily  passes  through  a  12  ft.  gate 
with  gangs  loaded  ...  the  “Speedisk” 


Automatic  Tandem  Tractor  Disc  Har¬ 
row  .  .  .  and  the  “NFT”  Horse  drawn 
Disc  Harrow — the  finest  of  its  type 
money  can  buy.  Common  to  the  Rod¬ 
erick  Lean  Tractor  Disc  Harrow  arc 
the  features  described  below  .  ,  .  fea¬ 
tures  that  speed  up  soil  preparation 
.  .  .  save  you  time,  labor  and  money. 
They  protect  your  initial  investment, 
too,  because  these  harrows  are  built  to 
last.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them. 


THIS  IS  THE  FAMOUS  DISKWIK 


Improved  Gang  Snubber 
keeps  gangs  cutting  at  even 
depth  from  end  to  end. 


Galesburg  or  La* 
Belle  electric 
heat-treated 
discs. 


Single  rope  con¬ 
trol  for  easily 
'and  quickly  set¬ 
ting  angles  of 
gangs. 

I 


Automatic  Tandem  Disc  Harrow 


OTHER  IMPLEMENTS 
Built  by  FARM  TOOLS,  INC. 
to  Save  You  Money  .  . . 

Spring  tooth  and  Spike  tooth  Harrows 
“Hoemor”  Rotary  Hoe 
Vulcan  Sprocket  or  Roller  Pulverizers 
Harvey  “Red-Hed”  Farm  Elevators 
Corn  Sheliers — Hammer  Mills 
Roderick  Lean  Wagon  Box  Unloader 


Trailer  adjusting  device 
(on  Diskwik  and  Speedisk 
,  only)  angles  the  rear  gangs 
with  a  turn  of  a  crank. 


Double  draft 
bars  hold  the 
rear  section  in 
place. 


Heavy  •  duty, 
one  •  piece 
frame,  and 
weight  frames 
of  high  carbon 
steel  for  maxi, 
mum  strength. 

Non- clogging 
scrapers  e* 
liminate  time 
wasted  in 
stopping  to 
clean  discs. 


Heavy-duty,  dou* 
ble-thrust  bearings 
are  as  near  dust, 
proof  as  engineer, 
mg  skill  can  make 
them. 


This  Coupon  Will  Bring  You  The  Facts! 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  Ohio  DEPT.  Q. 

I  want  all  of  the  money  and  time  saving 
facts  about  Roderick  Lean  Disc  Harrows. 

Name  - _ ... _ _ _ _ _ _ 

City  -  State  . . 

Address - R.F.D.  No, 


YORKSTATE  PICKLING  CUCUMBER 


■HARRIS  SUDS- 

We  were  certainly  discouraged  'til  the  doctor  came. 

It  was  discouraging,  trying  to  grow  cucumbers  when  the  disease 
called  "mosaic"  dried  up  the  vines  just  as  they  came  Into  bearing. 
But  Plant  Doctor  Munger  of  Cornell  University  came  up  with  a 
remedy  —  a  mosaic-resistant  variety,  Yorkstate  Pickling,  which  Is 
not  killed  by  the  disease.  The  vines  are  large  and  vigorous,  pro¬ 
ducing  heavily  over  a  long  period  even  in  areas  where  mosaic  has 
been  serious.  The  fruits  are  good  size  and  shape  for  pickles.  Just 
another  example  of  our  desire  to  bring  you  vegetables  that  are 
tailor-made  for  the  adverse  conditions  under  which  they  must  be 
grown.  SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO..  Inc. 

15  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y, 

— 1951  CATALOG  now  multi — 


OR<HARDKRAFT 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
up  to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  IV*" 
limbs.“Priced  Right.”Send  for  folder  today. 

JOHN  H.  BACON  CORP. 
Gasport  •  New  York 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER' 


GR0-QUICK  ’ 


SEED  UP  IN  30  HOURS 
ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  6  DAYS 
CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BY  %, 
TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER 
You,  too,  can  gat  these  results.  Gat 
Free  plans  —  instructions. 

GRO-OUICK  CHICAGO  19.  ILL. 
wnw  YUivn  864  W.  HURON  ST. 


|F0R  HICH  QUALITY  [IT'S  M00REVEN  S 
LOWER  COST...! 


FERTILIZER*  LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 

i 


SIZES  : 


3  TO  14  FBBT 
*6622  UP 


MOORE  S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Swedesboro,  3,  New  Jersey 


30“  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS 

Also  1 9"  One  Mon  Saw 

Dealer  opportunity  v  « - ^ 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.,  Ashland,  Mass. 


“Z’oSlT’i 
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and  PEPPY  PAL" 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 


SHAW 

MFG.  CO. 


The  SAWING  attach¬ 
ment  stands  hard  use. 

Cuts  down  hedges,  trees  and 
clears  land.  Cuts  stove  and  cord 
wood,  easy  change  from  saw  to 
rotary  blade  for  weed  and  grass 
mowing.  Write  for  full  details 
on  this  new  Saw  attachment 
today. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS— The  Shaw 

Da-All  or  Peppy-Pal  does  many  jobs 
quickly  and  easily.  PIowb,  cultivates, 
harrows,  disks,  bulldozes,  sprays, 
hauls,  grinds,  and  saws  wood. 
BUILT  FOR  RUGGED  WORK — 
Sturdy  extra-strength  construction 
means  low  upkeep,  long  life.  Year’s 
guarantee. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 

Buy  direct  or  through  your  dealer! 
Almost  anyone  who  owns  a  garden 
can  afford  a  Shaw  Du-All  or  Peppy 
Pal.  Mass  production  holds  prices 
down— quality  up. 

RIDING  TRACTORS 
8  models.  5,  8  and  12  H.  P,,  hand  or 
electric  starter,  hydraulic  controls  if 
desired  Improved  steering  device. 
Plow,  harrow,  cultivator,  cutter  bar, 
snow  plow,  bnlldozer  available. 
PROMPT  SHIPMENT 
No  waiting— order  now  for  immedi¬ 
ate  delivery. 

FREE:  Catalogs  giving  complete 
details  and  pricelists.  Write  today; 

4701  Frost  St,  &ALESBUR6,  KAN. 
668- F  North  4th  SL,  COUWBIU,  0. 


TIRES  and  RIMS  (21  inch)  WANTED  for  old  Cadillac 
or  complete  car.  Any  old  automobile  catalogs. 
WHITLOCK  FARM,  BETHANY  CONNECTICUT 
BALE  TIES  AND  COIL  WIRE  FOR  SALE 
OSBORN  HAY  &  MILLING  COMPANY, 
OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN 
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January  20,  1951 


Vh*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Farm  Seeds 

—  and  — 

Farm  Seeds  only 
for  60  Years 

Address  Box  B 


Before  you  buy  your  seeds, 
get  this  catalog  and  our 
FARM  SEED  FACTS  cover¬ 
ing  the  1951  outlook.  A 
penny  postal  card  will  do. 
Send  today.  Mention  this 
paper  please. 


3EHS8YAP 

.  . MRniBB  '!■■■■ 

EHHTR- 


b. 


lemoves  iron  and 
other  foreign  mat¬ 
ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
or  cloudy.  Leaves 
it  crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Moder¬ 
ate  cost. 

Write  for  free/ 
booklet 
giving  full 
information. 


OSHKOSH  FILTER 
O  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 


FREE  f&hododendfum* 


Catalog 


•  Lovely  pink  and  white' 
blooms.  Beautiful  wax-like 
foliage.  See  them  in  our 
BIG,  FREE  1951  CATA¬ 
LOG  in  full  color 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 


KELLY  BROS.  NURSERIES,  INC. 


32  maple  street 


OANSVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


NUT  TREES 

New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Carpathian  strain.  Rapid 
grower,  bears  early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit  trees,  berries, 
grapes.  Catalog  Free. 

j.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,'  N.  Y. 


KNITTING  YARNS 


3  ply.  All  Wool . 8  oz.  $1.10 

5-8  oz.  Skeins .  4.50 

10-8.  oz.  Skeins . . . , .  8.50 

20-8  oz.  Skeins .  16.00 


Sold  in  8  ounce  skeins  only. 

COLORS:  Dark  Brown,  Luggage,  Camel,  Light  Gray, 
Maroon,  Navy,  Royal  Blue,  Light  Blue,  Pink,  Bright 
Red,  Black.  Cash  with  Order:  We  Pay  Postage. 
C.O.D. :  Buyer  Pays  Postage. 

EASY  KNIT  YARNS 

Box  66  HasbroMCk  Heights,  N.  J. 


-  BONUS  UNIFORMS  OF  YOUR  CHOICE!  - 

Biggest  commissions!  Sell  famous  direct-from-factory 
Nylon  uniforms  to  housewives,  waitresses,  nurses, 
others,  full  or  part  time.  Exclusive  styles.  No  ex¬ 
perience  or  investment  needed.  Write  today  for  free 
Styles  Book,  Sales  Guide.  UPLAND  UNIFORMS, 
255  West  28th  St.,  Dept.  BF-I,  New  York 


-  WIN  REAL  CASH  - 

Even  beginners  mako  handsome  profits  selling  new  21 
for  $1.00,  3-dimension  Everyday  greeting  card  assort¬ 
ments.  Novelties,  gift  wraps,  household  items.  Free 
samples  Imprinted  Stationery,  Napkins,  Notes.  Deluxe 
All-Occasion  samples  on  approval.  Bonus.  Special 
offers.  Write  —  PILGRIM  GREETINGS, 

III  SUMMER, DEPT.  AW-4,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-  EASIEST  MONEY  YOU  EVER  MADE!  - 

Big  commissions  selling  work  shoes  guaranteed  six 
months,  exclusive  cushioned  shoes.  Free  outfit. 

CONCORD! AN  SHOES,  3-A,  West  Concord,  Mass. 


$3.00  AN  HOUR  SELLING  CUSHIONED  SHOES 
DIRECT.  Advance  commissions.  Bonus.  No  invest¬ 
ment.  Experience  unnecsessary.  Free  outfit.  Samples. 
PARAGON  SHOES,  736  Columbus,  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  old  manx  cat  is  gone  from  the 
parsonage.  For  weeks  after  her  dis¬ 
appearance,  the  Parson  would  go  to 
the  door  at  every  strange  sound, 
thinking  that  maybe  she  had  found 
her  way  home.  Whether  she  fell  vic¬ 
tim  of  some  zealous  hunter,  or  of  the 
great  November  storm,  we  shall 
never  know.  Her  son  is  still  here 
doing  a  good  job  of  keeping  the 
rodents  in  check;  but  he  hasn’t  the 
easy  going  disposition  of  his  mother. 
While  he  likes  to  be  petted,  the 
malevolent  gleam  soon  comes  into  his 
eyes,  portending  the  end  of  his  genial 
humor. 

Even  at  this  late  date,  other  storm 
damage  is  evident.  Fourteen  trees 
down  or  partly  down,  in  the  cemetery 
presented  a  nice  problem  of  which 
no  one  had  dreamed  previously. 
Could  the  cemetery  authorities  re¬ 
move  the  trees  without  any  question, 
or  was  it  necessary  to  consult  the  plot 
owners?  No  one  had  thought  of  that 
angle  until  one  of  the  men  who  was 
consulted  about  the  removal  refused 
to  do  -so  without  a  written  release. 
Cemetery  law  surely  has  its  own 
traditional  codes.  To  repair  the 
steeple  though  is  comparatively  easy. 
It  needed  some  repair  anyway,  so  the 
storm  damage  simply  hastens  the 
procedure.  We  go  along  complacently 
until  something  like  that  storm  rouses 
us  from  our  steady  pace. 

Meanwhile  there  have  been  evi¬ 
dences  of  pleasanter  activity  at  the 
Old  Stone  Church.  Recently  the 
churches  of  this  denomination  with¬ 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  have  as¬ 
sumed  responsibility  for  a  home  for 
the  aged.  A  group  of  interested 
women  of  the  Parson’s  church  has 
organized  with  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  do  something  constructive.  There 
are  several  things  they  can  do  to 
make  the  lot  of  the  old  folks  more 
agreeable.  They  can  contribute  a 
portable  radio  for  one  of  the  rooms, 
redecorate  one  of  the  rooms,  collect 
canned  goods  for  the  table,  or  do  a 
bit  of  the  endless  sewing  which  such 
a  home  can  use.  Whatever  they  de¬ 
cide  to  undertake,  one  thing  is  cer¬ 
tain;  they  will  get  every  whit  as 
much  pleasure  as  they  give. 

The  Sunday  School  youngsters 
have  already  found  that  out.  Through 
the  superintendent  Mr.  Melvin  Ram¬ 
sey,  who  has  returned  from  a  Euro¬ 
pean  business  trip,  they  were  able  to 
send  a  small  financial  contribution 
to  an  orphan  home  in  Ireland.  While 
the  gift  was  a  small  one,  the  rate  of 
exchange  has  made  it  loom  large  to 
the  recipients.  In  this  case,  they 
really  gave  more  than  they  knew. 
Having  whetted  their  zeal  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  the  youngsters  went  on 
to  contribute  gifts  to  the  children  of 
a  nearby  orphanage.  These  are  indi¬ 
cations  of  a  broadening  interest  on 
the  youngsters’  part  and  it  is  hearten¬ 
ing  to  note  the  pleasure  which  they 
derive  from  their  generosity.  In  these 
days  it  would  seem  that  only  some 
great  interest  outside  our  own 
personal  circles  can  lessen  the  ten¬ 
sions  and  anxieties  which  constantly 
press  upon  our  consciousness. 

Rev.  A,  A,  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Looking  for  Old  Barns 

Having  thoroughly  enjoyed  G,  S. 
S.’  “Report  on  Covered  Bridges,” 
published  in  the  December  16  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  am 
moved  to  wonder  if  I  may  not, 
through  the  same  channels,  obtain 
some  similar  information. 

My  quest  is  for  old  and  interesting 
barns  that  may  still  be  found  in  a 
truly  rural  setting.  I  spend  much  time 
combing  the  countryside  for  interest¬ 
ing  scenes  with  weathered  barns, 
peculiar  to  their  own  locale.  I  paint 
and  would  certainly  appreciate  be¬ 
ing  able  to  head  for  a  particular  sec¬ 
tion  knowing  that  I  would  find  what 
I  was  looking  for  there. 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your 
magazine  for  the  last  15  years  and 
enjoy  and  profit  by  it  in  many  ways. 

New  Jersey  H.  e.  p. 

[Ed.  —  Letters  or  cards  to  H.  E.P., 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  will 
be  forwarded  immmediately  to  H.  E. 
P.l 


If  mankind  had  wished  for  what 
is  right,  they  might  have  had  it  long 
ago.  —  William  Hazlitt’s  Plain 
Speaker,  1,325. 
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ORDER 

GRANGE 

NOW! 


For  Early  Spring  Delivery 

GET 


INOW  for 
1951 


AGAIN :  GRANGE  PROTECTS  YOU 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO. Dept  F-22 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  _ 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  pleasF" 
send  details  of  Grange's  “Price- 
Guarantee"  Plan. 

Nome . 


Address . . . 

Easy  Terms  if  Desired 


RAUSCH  &  L0MB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  col¬ 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-  maii 
shape  precision  lens— light 
weight,  easy  to  hold.  Choice  COUPON 
of  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory.  TODAY 
Mail  coupon  now.  Postpaid.  1 


r 

i 

i 

i 

I 
I 
I 

|  R.F.D.  or  STREET. 

I 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

535  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  in  color 
checked:  □  ebony,  □  burgundy,  □  ivory,  for 
which  I  enclose  $3.75. 

NAME _ 


CITY. 


STATE. 


LIGHTNING 


RO  U 

SYSTEMS 


WARNING!  Damaged  Lightning  Rod 
Systems  are  DANGEROUS  !  !  !  i 

We  offer  inspections  by  trained  men. 
SPECIAL  PRICES  AND  EASY 
.TERMS  NOW  WHILE  COPPER  & 
ALUMINUM  SUPPLIES  LAST 
UNDERWRITERS  Master  Label.  Nation  wide 
and  Local  Service.  DO  NOT  DELAY  if  you 
wish  New  Rods  installed  or  old  recondi¬ 
tioned.  Fire  Loss  is  Disastrous!  WRITE 
TODAY  how  to  be  BETTER  THAN  99% 
SAFE. 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  CO.,  INC., 

11  N.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 
Or  telpehone  MU  6-8897  N.Y.C. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  Pump  of  1,001  year  ’round  uses  — 
house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps  2400  GPH;  or 
75'  high;  or  from  25’  well.  Uses  Va  to  % 
HP  motor.  Satisfaction  guar,  or  money  back! 

Postpaid  if  Cash  with  Order. 

West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  qc 

Belle  Mead  19  N.  J.  W  ^  ** 
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Old  Man  Winter  came  roaring 
down  from  the  North  a  month  ahead 
of  time  with  a  lot  of  snow  and  record- 
breaking  cold.  The  average  here  was 
12  below  zero,  but  it  was  much  colder 
in  some  parts  of  the  county.  One 
farmer  said  that  it  dropped  so  low 
that  the  thermoneter  bent  the  nail 
it  was  hanging  on.  Another  old-timer 
remarked  that,  if  the  thermometer 
had  been  an  inch  longer,  we  all 
would  have  frozen  to  death.  The  sap 
was  still  in  the  peach  trees  at  the 
time,  so  it  is  feared  that  many 
thousands  may  die  next  Spring. 

Back  in'  my  school  days,  we  used 
to  sing  a  song,  “There  is  Music  in 
the  Air.”  That  was  before  radios,  so 
there  was  little  music  in  the  air.  In 
college,  we  stretched  a  silk  thread 
tight  and  made  it  vibrate.  It  made  a 
low,  humming  sound  at  first  but,  as 
the  rate  of  vibration  increased,  the 
sound  grew  so  loud  we  could  no 
longer  hear  it.  It  is  an  odd  thought 
but,  as  wo  go  about  our  daily  work 
in  the  barn  or  out  in  the  field,  there 
really  is  music  in  the  air  coming  from 
a  thousand  and  one  radio  stations. 
Actually,  millions  of  sound  waves  are 
beating  upon  our  ears  but  the  rate 
of  vibration  is  beyond  our  limited 
sense  of  hearing.  I  often  wonder 
whether  these  millions  of  sound 
waves  have  any  effect  on  us.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  pace  of 
living  has  been  stepped  up  beyond 
our  mental  capacity  to  endure.  Back 
in  1913,  which  was  beginning  of  the 
end  for  the  horse  and  buggy,  the 
number  of  new  patients  admitted  to 
insane  asylums  throughout  the  nation 
was  comparatively  small.  Today 
every  State  in  the  Union  either  has 
had  to  build  new  asylums  or  enlarge 
the  old.  Our  nearest  State  asylum  is 
far  overcrowded  and  has  a  long 
waiting  list.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
in  this  country  alone  there  are  300 
people  who  are  mentally  deranged 
but  are  not  receiving  the  proper  care 
and  treatment.  Perhaps  that  is  one 
reason  why  crime  has  increased.  Re¬ 
cently  our  sheriff  had  nine  murderers 
locked  up  at  one  time.  W  are  living 
too  fast  for  our  own  good. 

Now,  here  is  one  for  the  book.  We 
have  had  public  education  ever  since 
colonial  times.  Those  early  schools 
were  very  poor,  yet  they  turned  out 
some  of  the  wisest  men  this  nation 
has  ever  known.  Michigan  State 
ranks  high  in  public  education.  For 
many  years,  we  have  had  compulsory 
school  attendance,  so  a  child  must 
attend  school  until  he  has  either 
passed  the  eighth  grade  or  reached 
the  age  of  16.  That  policy  should 
eventually  develop  an  intelligent 
population,  yet  it  is  a  disgraceful 
fact  that,  nearly'  two  months  after 
the  last  election  as  I  write  this,  we 
still  do  not  know  who  was  elected 
governor  of  Michigan.  A  recount  is 
going  on,  and  it  has  disclosed  some 
amazing  errors. 

You  would  naturally  assume  that 
people  chosen  for  an  election  board 
would  be  extra  intelligent.  I  was  on 
our  town  board  for  11  years  and 
served  during  many  elections.  The 
procedure  is  plain  and  simple  so  that 
anyone  who  has  had  any  education 
at  all  should  be  able  to  serve.  Here 
are  just  a  few  samples  of  what  has 
happened.  One  election  board  credi¬ 
ted  all  the  straight  Democrat  votes  as 
votes  for  the  Republican  candidate. 
One  board  reported  a  total  of  950 
votes  but  only  850  ballots  had  been 
issued;  the  actual  vote  was  a  little 
over  600.  A  separate  “yes  and  no” 
ballot  was  on  the  question  of 
whether  this  State  should  allow  the 
sale  of  colored  oleo.  One  board 
counted  those  yes  and  no  votes  as  for 
or  against  the  two  candidates  for 
governor.  Of  the  first  693  precincts 
recounted,  only  one  was  found  to  be 
correct  in  every  detail;  in  some 
precincts,  the  errors  ranged  from  a 
dozen  or  more  to  over  a  hundred.  In 
one  precinct,  the  ballots  were  not 
initialed.  This,  to  my  mind,  is  an 
amazing  example  of  ignorance. 

Michigan  is  now  trying  out  on  a 
limited  scale  the  old  idea  of  “go-as- 


you-please”  education.  In  very  early 
days,  the  law  was  that  children 
existed  for  the  benefit  of  the  parents, 
and  there  were  many  terrible  abuses. 
That  was  greatly  modified,  yet,  not 
so  many  years  ago,  we  stilL  believed 
that  children  should  be  seen  and  not 
heard  and  the  beech  gad  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  part  of  the  school  equipment. 
Many  a  teacher  was  hired  because  of 
his  reputation  of  maintaining  order 
with  the  help  of  many  whippings. 
Then,  the  wise  men  told  us  that  we 
were  deadening  the  child’s  initiative 
and  that  later  as  grownups  they 
would  have  no  will  power.  So  the 
whips  went  out  the  window.  Most 
teachers  still  tried  to  maintain  some 
semblance  of  order.  That,  too,  has 
now  vanished.  The  idea  today  is  to 
let  the  children  study  what  they 
please,  when  they  please,  and  as  they 
please.  A  recent  test  showed  that 
seventh  grade  pupils  under  this  sys¬ 
tem  had  absolutely  no  idea  of 
capitalization,  punctuation  and  sen¬ 
tence  structure.  From  the  top  of  the 
page  to  the  bottom,  there  was  not  a 
single  comma  or  period.  In  addition, 
the  order  in  that  schoolroom  would 
have  made  an  oldtime  teacher  tear 
his  hair  out  by  the  roots.  I  think 
that  you  will  agree  that  in  many 
homes  there  has  been  an  entire  re¬ 
versal,  so  that  now  the  parents  exist 
for  the  children. 

I  think  that  this  reversal  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  much  of  the  terrible  in¬ 
crease  in  juvenile  delinquency.  With 
only  a  three-month  term  during  the 
Winter,  and  basically  with  only  the 
three  R’s  being  taught,  our  young 
nation  developed  such  men  as  the  two 
great  philosophers,  Emerson  and 
Franklin,  such  statesmen  as  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson,  such  able  lead¬ 
ers  as  Lincoln  and  the  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  On  the  other  hand,  for 
many  years,  we  have  had  compulsory 
education,  a  mimimum  of  eight 
months’  term  and  a  high  school  in 
every  village.  Now  I  ask  you,  where 
are  the  great  philosophers  and  states¬ 
men  of  today?  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


About  Wrongfully  Killing 
Dogs 

The  law  holds  financially  account¬ 
able  the  owner  of  an  animal  which, 
without  provocation,  kills  another’s 
dog.  It  declares  that  dogs  are 
property  of  value  which  is  lost  when 
pets  are  killed.  The  rule  follows  that 
one  responsible  for  the  loss  must 
make  good  to  the  owner  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  animal.  Judges  have,  on  occa¬ 
sion,  waxed  lyrical  in  assessing 
damages  for  such  a  casualty. 

Instance  from  court  records:  Mrs. 
Erick  took  her  Pomeranian  walking 
on  the  street,  risking  official  seizure 
of  her  pet  because  the  city  tax  on 
the  dog  had  not  been  paid,  nor  a 
license  issued.  Popo,  a  Great  Dane 
of  120  pounds  approached,  held  on 
a  leash  by  his  owner.  As  the  dogs 
were  about  to  pass,  Popo  seized  the 
Pomeranian  and  savagely  crushed 
her  to  death.  Mrs.  Erick  sued  Popo’s 
owner.  The  court  ruled  in  favor  of 
Mrs.  Erick  and  allowed  $200  in  dam¬ 
ages,  despite  contentions  by  lawyers 
for  Popo’s  owner  that  the  Pomer¬ 
anian  had  no  legal  value,  because  of 
the  delinquent  tax  and  no  license 
tag.  One  of  the  judges  included  this 
poem  as  part  of  his  concurring 
opinion: 

“This  saga  of  Popo,  malevolent  pooch! 
And  Erick’s  Pomeranian  pet  — 
Your  etymological-legal  approach 
To  canons  of  dog  etiquette, 

Persuades  me  that  canines  are 
property  still, 

Whether  licensed,  unlicensed,  or 
tagged; 

Not  ferae  naturae,  or  fair  game  to 
kill, 

So  long  as  there’s  tail  to  be  wagged.” 

R.  D.  Bowers 


**  -GRASS  Sit  AGE.  .  .  with  mower-bar 
attachment  and  power  take-off. 


$>  «OM4  -SIlACf  .  .  .  with  row-crop 
attachment  and  own  motor. 
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GEHL  FORAGE 
HARVESTERS 

•  For  years,  users  have  been  praising  the 
chopping  ability  of  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester. 
It’s  one  of  the  reasons  why  Gehl  has  sold 
more  forage  harvesters  than  any  other ■ 
independent  manufacturer. 

The  Gehl  is  one  of  the  first  forage  har-' 
vesters  to  be  introduced  and  has  proved  itself 
In  use  by  thousands  of  farmers.  Gehl  is  also 
a  pioneer  in  forage-cutting  machinery  and  its 
silo  fillers  and  hammer  mills  have  been  famous 
for  over  half  a  century.  Now  the  Gehl  Forage 
Harvester,  backed  by  this  experience  has  won 
a  reputation  for  better  chopping  .  .  .  fast, 
clean,  uniform  chopping  that  makes  better 
forage  .  .  .  silage  that  packs  well  and  keeps 
well.  Before  you  buy  a  forage  harvester,  see 
the  Gehl .  .  .  compare  .  .  .  talk  with  Gehl 
owners.  Testimonials  sent  on  request. 

ANY  OF  THE  3  GEHL  UNITS 
ATTACHED  IN  A  FEW  MINUTES! 

HAY  PICKUP  . . .  picks  up  dry  hayrstraw 
or  grass  for  hay  or  silage  .  .  ,  chops  it  and 
blows  it  into  wagon. 

MOWER  BAR ...  for  grass  silage.  This 
newly-developed  Gehl  Attachment  mows  and 
chops  the  usual  low-growing  crops  such  as 
Alfalfa  and  Brome,  also  the  new  tall-growing 
“balanced  silage”  mixtures  such  as  Millet, 
Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  Sorghum  and  Cane, 
sowed  broadcast  as  illustrated. 

ROW-CROP  ATTACHMENT ..  .cuts 
standing  Corn,  Cane,  etc.,  for  silage.  Patented 
Auger-Type  Gatherers  (instead  of  chains), 
exclusive  with.  Gehl  ...  no  breakdowns 
less  tendency  to  knock  off  ears. 


A  COMPLETE  JOB  FROM  FIELD  TO  STORAGE 


•  One  basic  harvesting  machine  take? 
all  3  quick  changeover  units-’ 

•  Powerful,  tilt-up  Gehl  Blower  ele¬ 
vates  to  highest  silo  or  mow. 


•  Power  take-off  from  blower  or  sepa¬ 
rate  electric  drive  operates  Gehl 
Self -Unloading  Wagon  and  others. 

•  Only  Gehl  gives  you  all  these  ad* 
*  vantages. 


FREE  BOOR, 


Paste  this  on  a  penny 
post  card  and  mail  today. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MA-20G 
West  Bend,  Wisconsin 

Please  send  me  FREE  BOOK  giving  description  of  Gehl 
Forage  Harvesters,  Blowers,  Forage  Wagons  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer  □  Send  Free  Wagon  Box  Plans  Q ; 


Name..... 

Address. 


I 


Gehl  self-unloading 
wagon  and  blower. 


FREE  WAGON  PLANS 


•l 

THERE’S  NOTHING 

BETTER  THAN  A  GEHL! 
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•  For  Fast  Cutting 
For  Easy  One-man  Operation 
•  For  low  Maintenance  Cost 


STRAIGHT  HADE  or  BOW  SAWS 


It’s  really  true. 

Men  who  have  had 
plenty  of  experience  with 
chain  saws  are  amazed  when 
they  see  a  Homelite  Saw  in  action. 

Not  only  for  its  fast,  smooth 
cutting  ...  as  much  as  an  inch 
per  second  .  .  .  but  also  for  its  . 
easy  handling,  its  perfect  balance 
and  pivot  action,  this  saw  really 
tops  them  all. 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  over  285,000 
gasoline  engine  driven  units, 
this  saw  has  every  feature  you 
want ...  a  high  powered,  rugged  and  dependable  engine,  an  automatic 
clutch,  an  automotive  type  carburetor,  and  a  perma-sharp,  chrome-plated 
chain  that  stays  sharp  longer  than  other  chains.  Yes,  and  what  is  just  as  im¬ 
portant,  with  Homelite  Saws  you  can  always  be  sure  of  getting  service 
promptly  and  efficiently  any  time  you  need  it. 


You  Can't  Beat 
a  HOMELITE 


Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration • 

.  .  .  THERE’S  A  HOMELITE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU 


SEND  TODAY 
FOR  COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2601  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 

Name  . . . . 

Address  . . . . . 

Town........  County . . 


State. 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 

C 

Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CONCRETE 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  7  50” 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  "custom  sawing’  „ 
for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  Deeded.  Power  with  old  aoto  engine. 
.  Beffinnere  gret  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
^.card  for  Free  Book,  'How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


FOSTER’S 

SALVE 


"•CV 

Formerly 

VAlHKiHG 

Salve 

WORLD’S  FINEST  FOR  FARMS 

Now  available  at  your  retailer 


Pprter's  Salve ,  Piqua,  Ohio 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


PATENTS 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I,  D.  C. 


Spraying,  tfnwfr&faTt 


overage 


with  cost-savinfl 


Power  Sprayers 


Power  lake-off 
and  engine- 
driven  sprayers. 


2-wheel,  4-wheel  and 
skid-mounted  —  all 
with  rust-resistant 
all-steel  tanks. 


New  Myers  Silver  Cloud  Spray  Head.  One-man 
operation.  Oscillating,  fully  adjustable.  Works  on 
any  sprayer.  12-gun  or  8-gun  models. 


Fewer  man-hours  are  spent  spraying 
any  orchard  with  a  reliable, 
highly-mobile  Myers  Sprayer ! 
Thorough  coverage  of  every  leaf  is 
assured  by  its  powerful  Bulldozer 
Pump.  Use  the  same  sprayer  for 
other  jobs  too:  weed  control,  fire 
protection,  field-crop  and  livestock 
spraying.  Handles  them  all  quicker, 
easier  and  cheaper !  Over  a  hundred 
models  in  this  top-quality  line 
— Myers  matches  your  needs 
better !  See  your  Myers 
dealer  now.  Mail 
coupon  for 
free  catalog.; 


New  Myers  General 
Purpose  Sprayer.  Capac¬ 
ity.  7  gpm.  Adjustable 
pressures,  30  to  400  lbs. 
5  wheel  and 
skid  models. 


Capacities:  6  to  50  GPM. 
Pressures:  30  to  800  lbs. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BRO.  CO.,  Dept.  T-l 38,  Ashland,  0. 

Send  new  Power  Sprayer  Catalog  to: 

Name _ _ _ 


Town- 


County- 


. Stole- 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Sediment  in  Water  Tank 

My  water  supply  has  a  350  gallon 
tank  that  has  the  water  pumped  in 
it  through  a  three-quarter  inch  pipe; 
the  outlet  is  the  same  size.  It  has 
been  in  use  for  15  years  and  I  suppose 
it  has  a  layer  of  mud  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  from  the  long  use. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  flush 
out  this  tank  but  did  not  have  much 
luck.  I  drain  it  out,  let  the  old  air 
and  water  all  out  to  get  fresh  air 
and  water  in  tank.  But  if  the  water 
stands  in  the  tank  for  a  week  when 
we  are  away,  it  has  a  sour  smell 
when  you  first  use  it. 

Is  there  any  thing  I  could  put  in 
this  tank  that  would  help  clean  it 
out,  and  if  it  comes  from  the  settling 
in  the  bottom  of  the  tank,  how  can 
I  clear  it  up?  w.  h.  l. 

Is  the  tank  located  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  it  would  be  possible  to  in¬ 
stall  two  large  plugs  for  draining 
the  tank  of  sediment?  The  type  of 
plugs  used  in  soil  line  cleanout  tees 
might  be  usable.  If  the  plugs  were 
located  at  opposite  ends  of  the  tank 
and  if  it  is  possible  to  inject  a  flow 
of  water  under  pressure  in  one  of  the 
openings,  an  adequate  flushing  job 
may  be  possible. 

The  installation  of  a  filter  in  the 
line  leading  to  the  tank  inlet  might 
improve  matters.  If  the  water  were 
passed  through  layers  of  fine  sand, 
charcoal  and  gravel,  it  is  quite  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  need  for  flushing  out 
the  tank  would  be  nearly  eliminated. 
You  might  also  consult  the  manu¬ 
facturer  of  water  softener  units  as 
to  the  possibility  of  installing  one  in 
your  system.  These  devices  not  only 
soften  the  water  but  remove  bad 
tastes  and  odors. 


To  Minimize  Dampness  in 

Cinder  Block  Construction 

In  building  a  home  using  cinder 
block  construction,  will  it  be  damp#r 
than  a  frame  construction  house,  or 
is  it  possible  with  present  day  in¬ 
sulation  that  this  is  not  a  problem? 


From  No.  Addison  Nob 

Recently  some  friends  were  dis¬ 
cussing  the  “good  old  days”  which 
set  me  to  reminiscing,  and  compar¬ 
ing  school  days,  then  and  now. 

When  my  brothers  and  I  were  get¬ 
ting  our  so-called  education,  school 
buses,  snow  plows  'and  based  roads 
were  a  thing  of  the  future.  In  the 
early  fall  and  late  spring  our  trips 
to  and  from  school  were  made  in  the 
family  car,  quite  uneventfully.  But 
about  Thanksgiving  Day  it  was  the 
custom  to  remove  the  battery  from 
the  car  and  store  it  under  the  master 
bed.  Everyone  then  jacked  up  their 
cars  on  saw-horses  or  wooden  blocks 
(to  save  the  tires)  and  left  them 
there  until  spring. 

So,  in  order  to  reach  school  we  had 
to  depend  on  horse  and  buggy,  or 
horse  and  cutter  for  the  greater  part 
of  our  school  year.  Some  winters,  for 
weeks  and  weeks,  we  couldn’t  find 
the  roads  for  the  drifts,  so  our  route 
often  took  us  right  over  the  tops  of 
the  fences — horse,  cutter,  and  all.  Of 
course,  the  crust  was  so  hard 
neither  the  fence  nor  horse  was  in¬ 
jured.  Just  before  we  reached  town, 
there  was  a  mile-long  steep  hill 
which  was  always  a  glare  of  ice  in 
winter.  Our  horse  had  a  novel  way 
of  descent,  squatting  down  on  his 
haunches,  setting  his  front  feet  and 
riding  down  hill  the  entire  length. 
Our  hearts  were  in  our  mouths,  our 
hair  stood  up  so  straight  it  raised  our 
stocking  caps  right  off  our  heads, 
but  somehow  we  always  landed  at 
the  bottom  with  the  cutter  right  side 
up. 

On  especially  cold  mornings  we 
“baked”  our  feet  on  a  soapstone 
(which  had  been  preheated  in  the 
oven  of  the  kitchen  range)  for  the 
beginning  of  our  journey,  but  long 
before  we  reached  town,  both  the 
stone  and  our  feet  would  be  ice  cold. 

Then  in  the  spring  when  the  frost 
went  out,  the  buggy  often  went  clear 
to  the  axle,  so  we  would  have  to 
climb  out  right  in  that  gooey  mud. 
We  made  scrap  leather  out  of  more 
ttian  one  harness,  trying  to  get  our 
buggy  out  of  such  bottomless  pits. 

Occasionally  after  one  of  these 
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If  so,  can  you  advise  as  to  how  it 
should  be  constructed  and  insulated? 

New  Jersey  g.  a.  w. 

Cinder  block  walls  should  be  fur¬ 
red  on  the  inside  surfaces  to  mini¬ 
mize  dampness.  Furring  consists  of 
light  wood  strips  attached  to  the 
blocks  to  form  a  “false”  studding  to 
which  lath  is  nailed  for  plastering. 
In  place  of  wood  strips  a  metal,  self¬ 
furring  lath  may  be  used.  Furring 
tile  or  gypsum  blocks  also  may  be 
used  instead  of  the  first  two  methods 
but  are  more  expensive. 

Insulating  materials  in  the  cells  of 
the  cinder  blocks  would  not  prevent 
moisture  conduction  from  the  outer 
surfaces.  Use  an  insulating  lath 
nailed  to  wood  furring  strips  for  bet¬ 
ter  insulation  against  heat  loss. 


Pipe  Insulation  Against  Frost 

Is  there  any  possible  way  to  keep 
outdoor  water  pipes  from  freezing 
without  burying  them  to  the  proper 
depth  in  the  ground? 

Would  laying  the  pipe  in  a  trench 
12  to  18  inches  deep,  then  filling  in 
with  sawdust,  or  some  other  like 
material,  do  any  good?  Would  wrap- 
ing  the  pipe  in  tar  paper  before  lay¬ 
ing  in  this  trench  help  any? 

Connecticut  s.  L.  b. 

To  minimize  the  possibilities  of 
frozen  water  pipes  buried  only  18 
inches  deep,  you  could  use  a  pellet 
type  insulating  material  made  of 
mica.  It  comes  in  three  different  sizes 
— you  would  use  the  home  insulating 
type.  It  is  packaged  in  large  bags  for 
easy  handling.  Place  a  layer  four 
to  six  inches  thick  around  the  pipe. 
It  is  also  advisable  to  place  small 
stones  about  six  inches  deep  in  the 
bottom  of  the  trench  to  facilitate 
drainage  of  surface  water. 

The  mica  vermiculite  type  of  in¬ 
sulation  is  recommended  for  this  use 
rather  than  other  forms  of  insulating 
materials  because  of  its  nonabsorp¬ 
tion  properties.  Water  soaked  up  in 
sawdust  might  very  well  increase  the 
loss  of  heat  from  the  water  in  the 
pipe  and  thus  reduce  its  insulating 
value.  There  is  also  the  possibility 
of  a  chemical  reaction  in  sawdust 
that  might  cause  deterioration  of  the 
pipe.  B.  Klare  Sommers 


adventures,  we  would  arrive  at  the 
stables,  put  out  the  horse,  run  three 
blocks  to  the  schoolhouse  in  time  to 
hear  our  beloved  English  teacher 
(name  withheld  for  she  might  still 
find  a  way  of  giving  me  that  failing 
mark  she  was  always  threatening) 
say:  “I’m  sorry,  you’re  five  minutes 
late,  so  you  can  stay  45  minutes  after 
school.” 

But  all  in  all,  we  never  lacked  for 
fun,  and  I  wouldn’t  trade  those 
memories  for  even  one  brand-new 
record  of  “The  Thing.”  mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 

Accelerated  Courses  at 
Farmingdale  Begin  Feb.  1 

The  Long  Island  Agricultural  and 
Technical  Institute  at  Farmingdale, 
N.  Y.,  a  unit  of  the  State  University, 
plans  to  admit  students  for  an  accele¬ 
rated  schedule  in  some  of  its  regu¬ 
lar  two-year  technical  programs  on 
February  1,  1951.  Students  who  begin 
work  in  February  will  join  the  Insti¬ 
tute’s  present  freshman  class  as' 
seniors,  in  September.  They  will  com¬ 
plete  all  scholastic  requirements  for 
the  regular  two-year  diploma  in 
June,  1952,  16  months  after  ad¬ 

mission.  The  accelerated  program 
starting  February  1  will  permit 
veterans  to  enroll  for  training  before 
July  25,  the  deadline  set  for  be¬ 
ginning  Veterans  Administration  edu¬ 
cational  allowances. 

This  new  admission  schedule  is  of 
particular  value  to  young  men  who 
wish  to  complete  an  educational 
program  before  induction  into  the 
armed  forces.  The  two-year  program 
at  the  Institute  meets  the  educational 
pre-requisite  for  Officer  Candidate 
Schools  and  Air  Cadet  programs  of 
the  Navy  and  Air  Corps.  It  also  helps 
young  men  to  prepare  for  technical 
positions  open  in  all  the  armed  ser¬ 
vices. 

Persons  desiring  to  enroll  should 
write  at  once  to  the  Office  of  Ad¬ 
missions,  Long  Island  Agricultural 
and  Technical  Institute,  Farmingdale, 
New  York.  A  copy  of  the  catalog  and 
an  application  form  will  be  sent  on 
request.  „ 
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Folding  levers  and  drawbar  allow  outer  sections 
of  Case  spike-tooth  harrows  to  be  folded  inward 
for  going  through  gates — no  tools  needed.  Case 
spike  and  spring-tooth  harrows  are  sturdy  and 
long-lived,  seldom  clog.  “SC”  tractor  shown. 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARO  AND  MAIL 

Get  latest  ttactor  catalog,  implement  folders.  Mark  machines 
*  that  interest  you;  write  in  margin  any  others  you  need. 
J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.A-71,  Racine.  Wis 


**  Dept.  A-71,  Racine. 

02-plow  “VAC'  tractor 
□Larger  2-plow  ‘'SC" 

□  3-plow  "DC”  tractor 

□  4-5  plow  “LA"  tractor 


□Disk  harrows  , 
□Sp6ke-tooth  harrows 
□Tractor  plows 
□Grain  drills 


NAME_ 


POSTOEEJCE _ 

RED  STATE 


Both  great  tractors — the  regular  Model 
“DC”  (below)  and  the  4- wheel,  high- 
clearance  "DC4”  (above ) — can  be  bought 
as  shown,  or  the  “DC”  can  be  converted 
to  "DC4”  at  comparatively  small  cost  for 
front  axle  parts.  Standard  4-wheel  and 
orchard  models  are  included  in  the  3- 
plow  “D”  Series,  also  in  the  full  2-plow 
“S”  Series.  All  are  available  with  hydrau¬ 
lic  implement  control. 


Value  of  Sewage  Sludge 


Small  Grains  for 
the  Northeast 


What  is  the  fertility  values  of  raw 
sewage  sludge,  and  how  should  it  be 
used  on  a  garden?  w.  c.  K. 

Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 

Raw  sewage  sludge  contains  one 
and  a  half  to  three  per  cent  nitrogen, 
from  two  to  three  per  cent  potash, 
and  from  25  to  50  per  cent  organic 
matter.  It  should  be  used  in  the  same 
way  as  stable  manure  and  in  about 
the  same  quantity.  Do  not,  however, 
apply  it  to  crops  that  are  to  be  eaten 
raw.  A  high  potash  fertilizer,  such  as 
the  5-10-10  or  4-12-16  formula, 
should  be  used  to  supplement  the 
sludge. 

Book  Note 


“Its  shock-proof  steering  helps  a  lot,  too,”  say  Wilson  Bros, 
of  their  Case  3-plow  "DC”  tractor.  And  about  the  rubber-tired 
3-bottom  Case  Centennial  plow  F.  A.  Barrett  says: 

"It  does  a  wonderful  job  of  turning  under  corn  stalks.  It 
leaves  the  cleanest  furrow,  the  plowed  ground  is  level.  It  pulls 
easily.  When  it  comes  to  scouring,  you  seldom  have  to  stop  to 
clean  a  plow.  I  have  used  many  different  plows,  never  before 
owned  one  I  liked  so  well.” 


(Continued  from  Page  51) 
nor  is  it  quite  as  resistant  to  smut. 
However,  it  is  more  winter  hardy 
than  the  595.  Red  wheat,  while  not 
desirable  for  milling,  does  fit  in  nicely 
Where  wheat  is  used  for  feeding. 
Nured,  a  beardless  variety  —  highly 
recommended,  has  superior  yield  and 
winter  hardiness.  The  straw  is  tall 
but  not  as  stiff  as  the  white  varie¬ 
ties  mentioned;  however,  it  can  be 
grown  in  a  colder  climate. 

A  large  percentage  of  small  grain  is 
now  harvested  with  combines,  al¬ 
though  in  certain  sections  you  still 
see  shocks  of  grain  waiting  to  be 
threshed. 

Small  Grain  Farmers 

The  farm  of  Fred  Tillinghast, 
Gillette,  Bradford  County,  Pa.,  is  of 
heavy  clay  soil;  therefore  a  spring 
grain  has  to  be  used.  Oats  —  50  to 
60  acres  —  makes  up  the  small  grain 
crop,  which  also  acts  as  a  companion 
crop  for  Mr.  Tillinghast’s  seedings. 
He  plows  his  land  in  the  Fall;  200 
pounds  of  a  complete  fertilizer, 
5-10-5,  or  6-12-6,  are  applied  at 
planting  time  in  the  Spring.  He  uses 
three  bushels  per  acre  of  Clinton  or 
Dibbles  Heavyweights  as  seed  with 
average  yields  of  40  bushels  per  acre. 
In  addition  to  being  a  cbmpanion 
crop  yielding  grain  for  use  in  dairy 
rations,  his  oats  also  supplies  him 
with  straw  for  his  50  head  of  pure¬ 
bred  Jerseys. 

Harry  and  Donald  Shelford  grow 
40  to  70  acres  of  small  grains  on  their 
260-acre  farm  at  Dundee,  Yates 
County,  N.  Y.  Wheat  is  the  main 
small-grain  crop.  A  few  years  ago 
they  tried  barley  to  take  the  place 
of  some  of  the  wheat;  it  worked  so 
well  that  they  have  continued,  grow¬ 
ing  10  to  12  acres  of  the  Wong  va¬ 
riety  each  year.  They  use  and  like 
barley  in  their  dairy  and  poultry 
rations.  It  is  sown  about  September 
15  on  a  sandy  loam,  fertilized  at  the 
rate  of  250  pounds  of  5-10-5  per  acre. 
Two  bushels  of  seed  for  each  acre 
are  used,  which  produce  40  to  50 
bushels  of  grain.  The  Shelfords  com¬ 
bine  all  of  their. grain,  and  as  barley 
matures  ahead  of  the  wheat,  it  pro¬ 
longs  the  harvesting  season. 


IT  W 
RIGHT  THROUGH 
TOUGH  SPOTS 


GEARS... 


WITHOUT 


SHIFTING 


Forage  and  Pasture  Crops:  By  W. 
A.  Wheeler.  This  book  puts  at  the 
command  of  every  farmer  the  most 
up-to-date  means  of  securing  the 
highest  yield  of  forage  and  pasture 
crops,  and  the  most  profitable  methods 
of  conservation  of  the  land  on  which 
they  are  grown.  It  assures  the  most 
complete  information  about  every 
phase  of  the  production  of  forage  and 
pasture  crops,  including  soils  and 
fertilizers  for  forage  crops,  inocu¬ 
lation  of  legumes,  management  of 
pastures,  hay  making,  silage  prepa¬ 
ration,  pest  control  and  hundreds  of 
other  important  topics. 

For  each  individual  crop,  this  book 
gives  detailed  information  on  its 
origin  and  history,  description  and 
varieties,  adaptations,  preparation  of 
the  soil,  sowing  the  seed,  rotation, 
cultivation,  weeds,  diseases  and  in¬ 
sects.  From  the  first  page  to  the  last, 
particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  re¬ 
gional  variations  and  choice  of  va¬ 
rieties  and  methods  of  cultivation  to 
assure  the  most  complete  information 
for  every  part  of  the  United  States. 
Convenient  summaries  of  the  perti¬ 
nent  information  on  each  crop  make 
it  easy  to  find  instantly  the  answers 
to  every  practical  question,  and  en¬ 
able  the  reader  to  use  the  great  fund 
of  information  in  this  book  in  solv¬ 
ing  any  specific  related  problem.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $8.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  16  cents  sales  tax). 


Why  lose  time  with  a  too-small  tractor?  Take  the 
wheel  of  any  Case  tractor  .  .  .  even  the  mighty 
4-5  plow  Model  "LA”  .  .  .  and  see  how  easily 
it  handles.  See  how  Case  heavy-duty  engines 
buckle  down  and  lug  through  hard  pulls.  See 
how  the  21  great  Case  tractors  ...  in  four  power 
groups  and  many  models  .  .  .  offer  you  exactly 
the  size  and  type  to  fit  your  acreage  and  your 
crop  system.  Let  your  Case  dealer  show  you  the 
sturdy  construction  that  lengthens  tractor  life, 
lowers  upkeep  expense.  See  him  now — -make 
your  plans  for  the  days  and  years  ahead. 


Amazingly  even  penetration  and  prevention  of 
"tracking”  by  rear  disks  are  achieved  by  Case  “RH” 
Soil  Conservation  harrows.  They  “follow”  well  on 
curves,  adjust  a*  a  touch  of  hydraulic  control.  Trac¬ 
tor  is  the  full  2-plow  “SC.”  >• 
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In  the  RIGHT 
size  and  type 
to  FIT  YOUR 
BODY  and 
TRUCK ! 


"LO-DUMPER"  model  Hydraulic 
Hoist — MOST  Powerful  and 
lowest  mounted,  with  NEW 
"Safety  Load  Lock”  makes 
a  dump  body  out  of 
your  farm  box.  • 

Double  arm 
"Power-Speed" 
feature  gives 
power  to  dump 
all  kinds  of  ma¬ 
terial  anywhere 


for  year  around 
Heavy  Duty  Service. 


Model  "X150”  tough  heavy  duty  "All 
Steel  Platform  Body"  complete  with 
above  HOIST.  Use  to  build  your 
Own  box  at  low  cost.  Special  type  non-skid  floor  for  haul¬ 
ing  stock  as  well  as  grain,  etc.  Detail  drawings  to  build 
your  own  Box  given  without  charge. 


Anthony,  the  first  name  in  FARM  HOISTS,  alone  gives 
you  a  choice  of  sizes,  types  and  prices  in  this  field- 
proved  line  of  work  saving  equipment. 


NEW  YORK:  Buffalo  —  Maday  Body  &  Equip.  Corp. 
Cohoes  —  Geo.  W.  Binley. 

Kingston  —  Tomllncon  Body  &  Welding  Shop. 
Brooklyn  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Bronx  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Jamaica  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Manhattan  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Mount  Vernon  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  City  —  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell. 
Rochester  —  Maday  Body  &.  Truck  Equip.  Co. 
Sherrill  — -  Oatman  Tractor  Company,  Inc. 


ANTHOWy  COMPAQ  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS 


Burpee  c 

Ki<r 

Five  Best  Colors 

Scarlet — Lavender — 
Rose—  Yellow—  White 
Giant  Dahlia-flowered  blooms 
across.  Sturdy  well-branched 
plants.  Very  easy  to  grow. 

75c  Value — Send  Dime  Today  1 

one  of 
show 
Burpee  Seeds. 
New  Burpee  Seed  Catalog,  rn  rr 
7Eth  Anniversary  Edition  r  IV  EE 

_ W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

470  Burpee  Building:,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa* 


BUFFALO  -  RANGER 

ALFALFA! 


Now  you  can  get  Alfalfa  noted  for 
its  adaptability,  wilt  resistance,  good 
growth,  and  heavy  yields.  Investigate 
these  and  other  quality  seeds!  Write 
today  for  FREE  booklet. 

* jftoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

BOX  31-A  ~  Landisviile  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Send  for  FREE  1951  catalog 


AZALEAS 

From  Holland  with  larger 
flowers  and  a  wider,  better 
color  range.  Shown  in  full 
color  in  BIG,  FREE  1951 
CATALOG.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed,  Write  today. 


32  ROSE  AVENUE,  DANSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


Every  Grower  should  have  liayner’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soli, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 


RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 

Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require  little  space,  full 
size  fruit,  bear  early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also  new 
grapes,  nut  trees,  berries.  Guaranteed  Stock. 
Catalog  Free. 

1.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y, 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS— USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  FLAME  THROWER— thaws,  splits  rocks, 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


A  New  —  and  Successful  — 
System  of  Milk  Distribution 

(Continued  from  Page  50) 

situation  pretty  well  tied  up  and  that 
Lawson,  on  his  margins,  could  not  go 
far  afield  for  a  supply.  The  belief 
seemed  to  be  that  the  Lawson  growth 
was  pretty  well  fenced  in,  since  he 
could  not  sell  milk  he  could  not  get. 

But  the  gleeful  chuckles  soon 
turned  to  grimaces  of  pain,  not  only 
by  the  handlers  but  also  by  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  association.  Lawson,  who  had 
started  with  three  farm  supply 
routes,  picked  up  from  farmers  out¬ 


side  the  association  and  went  farther 
afield  for  his  supply.  He  invaded  the 
heavily  Amish  populated  Holmes 
County  and  picked  up  considerable 
volume  from  these  folk  to  whom  all 
forms  of  government  regulation  and 
control  are  anathema.  He  continued 
to  grow  and,  as  the  volume  his  com¬ 
petitors  took  from  the  association 
continued  to  have  a  less  and  less  per¬ 
centage  in  Class  I  and  a  growing  per¬ 
centage  in  Class  3’  thereby  cutting 
the  blend  price  and  causing  asso¬ 
ciation  members  to  become  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  their  sales  committee  and 
drop  out  of  the  group,  he  picked  up 
some  producer  association  members 
to  help  out  his  growing  volume.  The 
immediate  supply  available  to  him 
in  the  market  was  not  enough  to  meet 
his  demand  and  Lawson  was  forced 
to  reach  out  for  milk.  He  obtained  it 
from  receiving  stations  in  Indiana, 
central  and  western  Ohio,  all  from 
producers  qualified  by  the  Akron 
Board  of  Health. 

This  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  the 
producer  organization  to  refuse  to 
sell  a  supplier  in  its  own  market  who 
was  obviously  serving  the  consumer 
well  finally  reached  a  climax  this 
past  Pall  when  the  cooperative  capi¬ 
tulated  and  agreed  to  sell  Lawson. 
But  it  was  not  until  after  its  member¬ 
ship  had  shrunk  from  more  than  2,200 
to  about  1,300,  and  more  than  $50,000 
of  producer  money  had  been  spent  by 
its  management  in  the  battle  to  help 
one  group  of  handlers  fight  another. 

The  fight  to  obtain  an  adequate 
milk  supply  was  not  the  only  one 
faced  by  the  Lawson  milk  merchan¬ 
dising  system.  At  one  stage  the 
handlers  launched  a  gallon  jug  de¬ 
livery  on  their  house-to-house  routes. 
The  price  was  put  at  two  cents  a 
quart  under  the  price  in  regular 
groceries  and  delicatessen  stores.  But 
Lawson  stores  were  able  to  maintain 
a  three  to  four  cents  a  quart  price 
under  this  and  the  handlers  soon  gave 
up  for  want  of  customer  acceptance 
plus  a  flat  refusal  upon  the  part  of 
drivers  to  peddle  jugs. 

There  was  a  brush  with  the  union 
during  this  period.  Lawson  had  been 
the  first  milk  operation  in  Akron  to 
be  completely  unionized  and  his  re¬ 
lationship  with  organized  labor  had 
been  most  satisfactory  until  drivers 
for  other  handlers  began  to  feel  the 
pinch  of  dropping  volume  on  their 
routes  and  the  house-to-house  jug 
delivery  failed  to  revive  it. 

An  incident  developed,  or  was  de¬ 
veloped.  One  of  the  Lawson  drivers 
became  involved  in  a  situation  that 
required  his  dismissal.  The  union 
ordered  him  taken  back.  Lawson  re¬ 


fused  and  the  threat  was  made  to 
tie  up  the  entire  operation  by  strike. 
At  this  point  the  Lawson  workers 
voluntarily  chose  to  leave  the  union. 
They  have  never  regretted  it. 

Another,  later  union  effort  was 
made  to  hamstring  the  Lawson  oper¬ 
ation.  Charges  were  brought  that  the 
Lawson  milk  supply  brought  in  from 
country  receiving  stations  originated 
on  farms  not  meeting  the  Akron 
Board  of  Health  inspections.  Testi¬ 
mony  at  the  hearing  showed  clearly 
that  the  supply  not  only  met  the  in¬ 
spections  but  that  the  inspection-pure 
milk  in  the  Lawson  jugs  averaged 
closer  to  3.7  per  cent  butterfat  test 


than  the  3.5  per  cent  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  equal.  The  public  was  get¬ 
ting  a  better  bargain  than  it  had 
realized  and  the  result  of  the  hear¬ 
ing  was  to  boom  sales  upward. 

By  the  Spring  of  1949  the  Lawson 
volume  had  risen  to  above  50  per 
cent  of  the  market.  This  posed  a 
problem  for  the  producer  association. 
Its  dealers  no  longer  had  an  outlet 
for  their  milk.  Surpluses  were  piling 
back  on  them  and  they  appealed  to 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  a  hearing  as  a  result  of  which 
the  secretary  of  agriculture  might 
promulgate  a  federal  milk  marketing 
order  for  Akron.  After  almost  a  year 
of  consideration  a  hearing  was  held 
in  December,  1949.  Testimony  de¬ 
veloped  that  the  surplus  was  entirely 
due  to  the  association’s  failure  to  sell 
its  milk  to  the  Lawson  Company  de¬ 
spite  sworn  testimony  indicating  that 
he  had  repeatedly  offered  to  buy  it 
on  terms  including  a  “class  use” 
basis.  It  also  showed  that  Akron  pro¬ 
ducers,  both  those  in  the  association 
and  those  shipping  to  Lawson  and  the 
other  independents,  had  received 
more  money  for  their  milk,  year  in 
and  year  out,  than  had  those  in 
Cleveland  where  an  Order  had  been 
in  effect  since  September,  1946. 

The  hearing  record  went  to  Wash¬ 


ington  for  study  but  it  was  not  until 
August  that  the  secretary  of  agri¬ 
culture  proposed  a  marketing  order 
for  Akron  and  called  for  a  referen¬ 
dum  vote.  Even  though  the  producers’ 
association  cast  its  membership  in  a 
bloc,  the  Order  failed  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  two-thirds  majority  needed  for 
approval. 

Figures  going  back  to  1947,  the 
period  covering  federal  order  control 
in  the  adjacent  Cleveland  market, 
show  that  the  farmers’  vote  of  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Lawson  system  of  mer¬ 
chandising  milk  as  against  the  mar¬ 
ket  order  has  been  justified.  In  ail  of 
the  months  with  few  exceptions,  they 
have  been  paid  more  money  for  their 
milk  than  have  the  Cleveland  ship¬ 
pers.  A  quick  rundown  of  the  first  10 
months  of  1950,  typical  of  the  period, 
will  give  the  record.  From  January  to 
October  inclusive,  Lawson  purchased 
58,296,142  pounds  of  milk  from  pro¬ 
ducers  and  paid  them  $2,325,759.38. 
Had  the  milk  been  purchased  at 
Cleveland  Order  prices,  the  farmers 
would  have  received  $52,901.61  less. 
They  had  ap,  additional  profit  because 
Lawson  paid  all  weighing  and  testing 
expense,  thereby  saving  them  the  four 
cents  per  hundred  charge  made  by 
the  association  for  these  services.  In 
Cleveland  the  charge  is  three  cents. 

According  to  the  following  monthly 
price  analysis  from  December  1949 
through  November  1950,  Lawson  pro¬ 
ducers  received  an  average  net  year- 
round  price  514  cents  a  ewt.  above 
other  producers  in  the  Akron  area, 
and  9.75  cents  a  cwt.  above  the  price 
paid  to  Cleveland  producers. 


Comparison 

of  Net  Producer 

Prices 

1949 

Paid  to 
Cleveland 
Producers 

Paid  by 
Summit  Co. 
Prod.  Assn. 

Paid  by 
Lawson 
Milk  Co. 

December  . 

...  .  3.98 

3.98 

4.02 

1950 

J anuary  .  . . 

.  .  .  4.05 

4.01 

4.05 

February  . . 

.  .  .  3.87 

3.99 

4.03 

March  .... 

...  .  3.65 

3.87 

3.91 

April  . 

.  .  .  3.58 

3.70 

3.74 

May  . 

.  .  .  3.48 

3.51 

3.55 

June  . 

.  .  .  3.48 

3.51 

3.55 

July  . 

...  .  3.63 

3.59 

3.63 

August  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  3.74 

3.71 

3.75 

September 

.  ...  3.94 

3.75 

3.94 

October  .  .  . 

.  .  .  3.99 

4.19 

4.23 

November  . 

. .  .  4.14 

4.26 

4.30 

While  the  farmers  did  well  under 
the  Lawson  plan,  the  consumers  re¬ 
ceived  an  even  better  bargain.  The 
record  shows  that  Lawson  sold  a 
total  of  6,858,369  gallons  of  milk  to 
them  in  the  10-month  period  at  an 
average  saving  of  five  cents  a  quart, 
or  20  cents  a  gallon  under  the  price 
charged  by  other  handlers  in  the 
Akron  market.  Thus  Akron  house¬ 
wives  pocketed  a  saving  on  their  milk 
bills  alone  of  $1,371,673.80. 

This  record  of  having  paid  his  pro¬ 
ducers  more  than  $52,900  above  the 
price  paid  other  producers  in  the 
area  while  at  the  same  time  saving 
his  customers  more  than  a  million 
and  a  third  dollars  on  their  milk  bills 
disposes  of  the  charge  of  other 
handlers  that  it  cannot  be  done. 
Despite  the  facts,  they  charge  that 
Lawson  is  cutting  corners  some¬ 
where. 

To  this  charge  it  can  be  answered 
that  Lawson  pays  his  employees, 
both  in  the  plant,  the  delivery  routes 
and  the  stores,  above  the  union  scale 
and  presumably  more  than  his  rivals. 

(Continued  on  Page  67) 


The  modern  Lawson  food  plant  in  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio,  with  105.000  feet 
of  floor  space,  is  unique.  Here  under  one  roof  are  a  modern  dairy,  a  bakery 
and  the  largest  candy  factory  in  the  entire  Akron  district. 
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Another  Lawson  producer,  John  Morris,  at  left,  helps  Rzcssell  r»V.  Boose, 
route  hauler,  to  load  a  shipment  of  milk  for  delivery  to  the  Lawson  dairy. 
The  Morris  farm  is  in  Hudson  Township,  Summit  County,  Ohio. 
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Lower  your  costs  and  upkeep 
with  new  1951  Chevrolet  Trucks 


They’re  tough  and  they’re  thrifty,  these  new  Chevrolet  Advance- 
Design  trucks  for  1951.  They’re  engineered  from  the  ground  up  to 
deliver  power  where  you  need  it,  when  you  need  it — as  long  as  you 
need  it.  They’re  built  to  carry  heavy  loads — lots  of  them — to  stay  on 
the  job  day  after  day,  mile  after  mile.  They  make  every  last  drop  of 
gas  deliver  its  utmost  in  power  output — no  other  type  of  engine  matches 
valve-in-head  efficiency.  They  have  cabs  built  for  greater  driving 
comfort.  See  tue  ideal  combination  of  hauling  power  and  economy — 
the  new  1951  Chevrolet  trucks — at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s  today. 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motors  Corporation ,  DETROIT  2,  MICHIGAN 


CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design  Trucks 
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Get  more  horsepower  at  the  clutch 


Cut  your  costs  on  gas  and  oil 


Chevrolet  heavy-duty  models  with  Load- 
master  engine  have  greater  horsepower  at 
the  clutch  than  any  of  the  principal  standard- 
equipped  conventional  makes  in  their  weight 
class,  14,000  to  16,000  lbs.,  G.V.W. 


The  high  efficiency  of  Chevrolet’s  great 
valve-in-head  engines  means  that  fuel  burns 
more  evenly  and  smoothly.  This  means  more 
miles  per  gallon,  less  money  spent  for  gas 
and  oil,  all-around  operating  economy. 


Save  on  purchase  price — gain  on  trade-in 

Chevrolet’s  low  prices  save  you  money  right 
at  the  start.  And  you  save  again  when  trade- 
in  time  rolls  around.  As  America’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  truck,  Chevrolet  traditionally  has  greater 
trade-in  value. 


Check  Chevrolet ’s  Advance-Design  Features:  two  great  valve-in-head  engines— the  105-h.p.  Loadmaster  or  the  92-h.p. 

Thriftmaster — to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR — for  smooth,  quick  acceleration  response  •  DIAPHRAGM 
SPRING  CLUTCH — for  easy-action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS — for  fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES — for  dependability  and 
long  life  •  NEW  TORQUE-ACTION  BRAKES— for  light-duty  models  •  PROVED  DEPENDABLE  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES— for  medium-duty  models  • 
NEW  TWIN-ACTION  REAR  BRAKES— for  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  DUAL-SHOE  PARKING  BRAKE— for  greater  holding  ability  on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW 
CAB  SEATS — for  complete  riding  comfort  •  NEW  VENTIPANES — for  improved  cab  ventilation  •  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS — for  increased  tire  mileage  •  BALL- 


TYPE  STEERING — for  easier  handling. 
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Where  wheel-type  tractors 


Choose  a  John  Deere  "MC" 

Track-Type  Tractor 


On  steep  hillsides  ...  in  extremely  loose  or  sandy  soil  ...  on 
springy  peat  or  muckland  .  .  .  wherever  wheel-type  tractors 
"fear  to  tread"  .  .  .  the  light,  compact,  and  powerful  John  Deere 
"MC"  provides  the  stability,  flotation,  and  traction  that  are 
necessary  to  do  the  work  right.  It's  the  sturdy  year-around,  all- 
weather  tractor  for  the  thousands  of  American  farmers  who  have 
been  wanting  an  inexpensive  track-type  to  handle  special  jobs 
as  well  as  regular  field  and  orchard  work. 

This  economical  2-cylinder  John  Deere  is  powered  to  handle  a 
2-  or  3-bottom  plow,  an  8-foot  double-action  disk  harrow,  or  a 
6-foot  bulldozer.  It  can  be  equipped  with  the  new  front-and-rear 
Quik-Tatch  hydraulically-controlled  tool  carrier,  with  your  choice 
of  equipment  for  field,  orchard,  berry,  and  vineyard  work. 
Tractor  features  include  4-speed  transmission,  starter,  battery, 
generator,  power  take-off,  fuel  filter,  oil  filter,  air  cleaner,  ad¬ 
justable  air-cushion  seat,  fenders,  sod-pan,  and  many  other 
modern  advancements — all  at  no  extra  cost.  Orchard  muffler, 
belt  pulley,  and  lights  are  available. 

Ask  for  Free  Demonstration 

i 

Your  John  Deere  dealer  will  be  glad  to  demonstrate  this 
"little  giant  of  the  track-types"  without  obligation  to  you.  He 
will  also  give  you  full  details  on  the  bulldozers,  ditchers,  chisel 
cultivators,  transplanters,  brush  rake,  plows,  disk  harrows,  and 
panbreaker,  built  to  work  with  the  "MC." 


SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET... 

"MC”  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Both  tractor  and  hydrau¬ 
lically-controlled  equipment 
are  fully  described,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated.  Write  today  to  ad¬ 
dress  below: 


EERE 


Legal  Rights  in 
Percolating  Waters 

Part  II 

The  legal  rules  and  principles  as 
set  out  to  this^point  are  the  doctrine 
of  the  common  law.  They  were  uni¬ 
formly  and  strictly  applied  through¬ 
out  the  Atlantic  and  northeastern 
States  until  comparatively  recent 
years,  to  an  extent  that  no  one  would 
be  heard  to  complain  that  a  land- 
owner  had  retained  and  used  waters 
of  a  percolating  nature  within  his 
soil,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
or  that  he  had  by  his  own  excava¬ 
tions  or  construction  drawn  to  his 
land  the  undersurface  seepage  or 
flow  that  otherwise  could  have  been 
used  by  others. 

This  legal  doctrine  became  ob¬ 
noxious  to  many  courts,  particular¬ 
ly  those  of  the  north  and  midwest 
and  in  the  western  States  where 
questions  relating  to  artesian  wells 
and  widespread  irrigation  were  so 
often  to  the  fore.  The  courts  of  these 
States  declined  to  subscribe  to  this 
common  law  rule  in  all  its  strictness, 
although  recognizing  and  enforcing  it 
in  most  of  its  features.  They  adopted, 
and  have  rigidly  adhered  to,  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  the  “American” 
or  “Reasonable  Use,”  doctrine  which 
is  distinguished  from  the  common 
law  rule  in  this  regard:  A  man  is  en¬ 
titled  to  make  any  reasonable  use  of 
percolating  water  in  his  land,  or  to 
draw  to  his  property  and  make  use 
of  the  percolating  waters  from  other 
lands,  to  whatever  extent  he  pleases, 
as  long  as  his  use  is  not  unreasonable 
as  compared  to  rights  of  others  to 
the  use  of  the  water. 

Modern  Rule  in  New  York  and 
New  Jersey 

The  courts  of  New  York  and  New 
JerseV  retain  and  continue  to  apply 
the  common  law  with  respect  to  a 
landowner’s  rights  in  waters  that 
percolate  his  soil,  to  this  extent:  He 
may  make  the  most  of  it  that  he 
reasonably  can.  It  is  not  unreason¬ 
able  that  he  should  dig  wells  or 
springs  and  take  from  them  all  the 
water  he  needs  for  the  fullest  en¬ 
joyment  and  usefulness  of  his  land, 
as  land,  either  for  the  purposes  of 
pleasure,  abode,  productiveness  of 
soil,  trade,  manufacture,  or  for 
■whatever  else  the  land,  as  land,  may 
serve.  He  may  consume  it,  but  must 
not  discharge  it  to  the  injury  of 
others. 

These  courts  have,  since  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  been  adding  the 
modification  to  the  common  law 
doctrine,  bringing  their  position  more 
nearly  within  the  “Reasonable  Use” 
theory.  “Whatever  it  is  reasonable  for 
the  owner  to  do  with  his  subsurface 
water,”  they  now  say,  “he  may  do, 
regard  being  had  to  the  definite 

rights  of  others.” 

This  change  began  in  ISfew  York 
with  cases  in  which  cities  (most  fre¬ 
quently  New  York  City)  had  ac- 
quired  small  acreages,  and  thereon 

constructed  wells  and  pumping  sta¬ 
tions,  and  by  their  appliances  and 
operations  drained  and  exhausted 
surrounding  farms  and  lands  belong¬ 
ing  to  individuals  of  the  natural 
supply  of  underground  waters,  and 
conveyed  them  to  the  cities  to  supply 
consumers  there.  In  that  way  the 
growth  of  crops  by  individual  land- 
owners  was  prevented,  or  partly- 

grown  crops  destroyed,  and  the  use 

by  these  owners  of  their  percolating 
waters  otherwise  interfered  with. 

State  courts  hold  that  cities  so 
operating,  with  the  result  depicted, 
were  guilty  of  trespass,  and  liable  for 
the  damage  caused.  “To  fit  its  (the 
city’s)  acreage  up  with  wells  and 
pumps  of  such  pervasive  and  po¬ 
tential  reach  that  from  their  base  the 
city  can  tap  the  water  stored  in  an 
individual’s  land,”  a  New  York  court 
remarked  in  one  case,  “and  lead  it 
away  for  merchandising  (selling  to 
city  consumers)  is  unreasonable  as 
to  that  individual  and  the  others 
whose  lands  are  thus  clandestinely 
sapped,  and  their  value  impaired.” 

In  that  case  the  New  York  court 
may  be  said  to  have  first  broken 
away  from  the  common  law  rule  as 
to  percolating  or  subsurface  water, 
under  which  a  landowner  could  do 
as  he  pleased  without  regard,  to  the 
rights  of  surrounding  owners  of 
water  of  the  same  character. 

In  decreeing  the  city  liable  for  its 
conduct  and  the  damage  it  inflicted, 
the  court  declared,  among  other 
things:.  “Before  the  defendant  con¬ 
structed  its  wells  and  pumping  sta¬ 
tions  it  ascertained  that  such  was  the 
percolation  or  underground  flow  or 
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situation  of  the  water  in  its  own  and 
the  plaintiff’s  land  that  it  could  by 
these  wells  and  appliances  cause  or 
compel  the  water  in  the  plaintiff’s 
land  to  flow  into  its  own  wells,  and 
thus  deprive  the  plaintiff  of  his 
natural  supply  or  underground 
water.  This  it  has  accomplished  just 
as  it  expected  to  do.  The  imniunity 
from  liaoility  claimed  by  the  defen¬ 
dant  violates  our  sense  of  justice.  It 
seems  to  pervert  just  rules  to  unjust 
purpose.  We  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  water  supply  of  a  great  city  is 
of  vastly  more  importance  than  the 
celery  and  watercress  of  which  the 
plaintiff’s  land  was  so  productive  be¬ 
fore  the  defendant  encroached  upon 
his  water  supply.  But  the  defendant 
can  employ  the  right  of  eminent  do¬ 
main,  and  thus  provide  its  people 
with  water  without  injustice  to  the 
plaintiff.” 

The  New  York  courts  have  since 
often  reaffirmed  this  “Reasonable 
Use”  doctrine  as  to  rights  growing 
out  of  ownership  of  percolating 
waters,  and  still  adhere  to  the  modifi¬ 
cation  of  the  common  law  whenever 
justice  in  a  particular  situation  de¬ 
mands  it.  The  gist  of  these  later  de¬ 
cisions  is  that  the  private  owners 
wronged  by  unreasonable  use  are  en¬ 
titled  to  judgments  for  their  dam¬ 
ages  already  sustained,  and  to  de¬ 
crees  of  court  restraining  and  pro¬ 
hibiting  operations  of  the  kind  in 
the  future. 

New  Jersey  courts  have  also 
adopted  this  modification  of  the 
common  law,  and  they  apply  the  rule 
of  “Reasonable  Use,”  that  is,  that 
one  may  do  as  he  pleases  with  per¬ 
colating  and  subterranean  waters  on 
his  land,  as^  long  as  his  use  of  it  is 
reasonable  in  his  situation  and  for 
his  purposes,  and  does  not  unjustly 
interfere  with  or  destroy  the  rights 
of  nearby  landowners  in  waters  of 
that  character  in  their  own  lands. 

The  nearest  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Vermont  courts  or,  in  general,  those 
in  the  remaining  northeastern  States, 
come  to  modifying  the  common  law 
of  absolute  and  uncontrollable  rights 
of  owners  of  percolating  waters  to  do 
with  them  as  their  needs  or  caprice 
may  dictate,  is  to  declare  that  they 
will  not  be  permitted  to  destroy  or 
interfere  with  like  waters  of  others 
maliciously  or  through  negligence. 

In  Pennsylvania,  however,  the 
State  court  on  one  occasion  decreed 
an  injunction  restraining  a  water 
company  from  operating  pumps  on 
its  own  land  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  decrease  substantially  the  flow  in¬ 
to  a  spring  on  an  adjoining  owner’s 
property.  This  was  put  upon  the 
ground  that  the  operation  was  an 
unreasonable  use  of  the  company’s 
own  rights,  to  the  injury  and  damage 
of  the  other  landowner. 

Summing  up  the  “Reasonable  Use" 
doctrine,  as  now  administered,  it 
comes  to  this:  It  does  not  prevent 
the  private  use  by  any  landowner  of 
percolating  waters  subjacent  to  his 
soil  in  manufacturing,  agriculture, 
irrigation,  or  otherwise.  Nor  does  it 
prevent  any  reasonable  development 
of  his  land  by  mining  or  the  like,  al¬ 
though  by  such  use  the  underground 
percolating  waters  of  his  neighbor 
may  be  thus  interfered  with  or  di¬ 
verted.  But  it  does  prevent  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  underground  waters  for 
distribution  or  sale,  or  for  uses  not 
connected  with  any  beneficial  owner¬ 
ship  or  enjoyment  of  the  land  from 
which  they  are  taken,  if  it  thereby 
follows  that  the  owner  of  adjacent 
lands  is  interfered  with  in  his  right 
to  the  reasonable  use  of  subsurface 
water  in  his  own  land,  or  if  his  wells, 
springs,  or  streams  are  thereby  ma¬ 
terially  diminished  in  flow,  or  his 
land  rendered  less  valuable  for  agri¬ 
culture  or  other  legitimate  use. 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 
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SAVE  FARM  DOLLARS  WITH 


FORD  TRUCKING 
COSTS  LESS  because 


Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,59 2,000  trucks ; 
life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 

F.C.A. 


ffeStf Ford  step-ahead  engineering  brings 
you  greater  economy — better  performance! 

Rugged,  money -saving  Ford  Trucks  have  long  been  the 
farmer’s  favorites.  And  these  new  Ford  Trucks  for  1951  will 
be  even  greater  favorites.  Ford’s  step-ahead  engineering 
offers  NEW  strength  that  prolongs  truck  life  .  .  .  NEW 
massive,  modern  front  end  that  makes  Ford  the  style  leader 
.  .  .  NEW  cab  features  to  improve  riding  ease  .  .  .  NEW 
all-around  values  to  save  you  money ! 


In  the  low-price  field 


A^Ov.,  180  Models — 95-h.p.  Pickups 
to  145-h.p.  BIG  JOBS! 


'Truck-of -all- farm- work  is  this  Ford  Series 
F-5  .  .  .  only  Ford  gives  you  a  choice  of  V-8 
or  Six  with  Power  Pilot  Economy. 


Unlike  conventional  systems,  the  Power  Pilot 
uses  only  owe  control  instead  of  two,  yet  is  de¬ 
signed  to  synchronize  firing  twice  as  accurately. 
You  can  use  regular  gas  .  .  ,  you  get  no-knock 
performance.  Only  Ford  in  the  low-price  field 
gives  you  Power  Pilot  Economy! 


5-star  extra  Cab  shown  available 
at  slight  extra  cost. 


NEW!  Car-like  shifting  ease  with  new  steering  column  gear¬ 
shift  in  Series  F-l.  NEW!  5-star  and  5-star  extra  Cabs 
with  extra-wide  rear  windows  for  50%  more  safety  vision. 
NEW!  Top  engine  performance  is  maintained  with  new 
autothermic  pistons,  new  chrome-plated  top  piston  rings 
and  new  high-lift  camshafts. 


NEW  6y2-FT.  PICKUP 

America's  No.  1  farm  truck, 

the  Ford  6  Vrft-  Pickup  has 
a  new  body  with  hardwood 
floor,  new  grain-tight  tailgate . 
Choice  of  V-8  or  Six,  both 
with  Power  Pilot  Economy. 


ONLY  Ford  Trucks  give  you 

POWER  PILOT 
ECONOMY 


The  Ford  Truck  POWER 
PILOT  is  a  simpler,  fully- 
proven  way  of  getting  the  most  power  from  the 
least  gas.  It  automatically  meters  and  fires  the 
right  amount  of  gas,  at  precisely  the  right  instant, 
to  match  constantly  changing  speed,  load  and 
power  requirements. 


See,  Your  Local  fmf  Deafer 


Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  anyloes 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ol  the  time  ol 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nbw. 
Yobker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Need  for  Prompt  Milk  Hearing 

IT  is  just  two  weeks  short  of  a  full  year 
when  a  hearing  was  held  in  Elmira  to  con¬ 
sider  revision  of  the  pricing  methods  of  Class 
III  (manufacturing)  milk.  From  the  dairy 
farmer’s  point  of  view,  it  was  a  satisfactory 
hearing.  There  was  plenty  of  unchallenged 
evidence,  prepared  and  introduced  by  the 
government,  to  show  that  Class  III  milk  was 
grossly  underpriced  on  a  competitive  level 
with  manufacturing  milk  in  other  areas.  There 
was  every  reason  to  believe  that,  on  the  record, 
the  decision  would  recommend  a  substantial 
price  increase  in  time  to  take  care  of  the  flush 
period  milk.  Neither,  however,  was  forth¬ 
coming.  A  tentative  decision  was  issued  late 
in  May,  providing  for  a  price  increase  of  three 
and  a  half  cents  a  cwt.  Although  sorely  dis¬ 
appointed,  producers  did  not  refuse  the  in¬ 
crease.  Crumbs,  they  felt,  were  better  than 
nothing,  at  least  temporarily.  Dealers,  com¬ 
pletely  satisfied,  made  only  token  objections. 
In  accordance  with  the  usual  procedure,  a  final 
decision  was  therefore  expected  almost  imme¬ 
diately,  to  be  followed  by  a  producer  referen¬ 
dum  approving  the  increase. 

It  was  at  that  point  that  unhealthy  odors 
began  to  be  detected.  There  were  rumors  that 
one  of  the  top  Washington  officials  was  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  “big”  interests  to  have  them 
refrain  from  opposing  his  pet  reorganization 
plan  affecting  all  marketing  orders,  while 
he,  in  turn,  would  do  nothing  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  Class  III  price.  There  were  other 
rumors  that,  at  the  request  of  certain  cheese 
manufacturers,  the  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets  had  asked 
Washington  to  refrain  from  any  action  on  the 
Class  III  price. 

Whatever  the  reason  or  however  true  the 
rumors,  the  fact  is  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  12-year  history  of  the  Federal  Order, 
Washington  has  refused  to  issue  a  decision 
after  a  hearing,  and  worse,  offers  no  apology 
nor  excuse,  in  spite  of  repeated  requests  for 
action. 

And  there  the  matter  has  been  allowed  to 
stand,  with  dairy  farmers  the  only  losers  and 
the  manufacturing  dealers  quietly  licking  their 
chops  over  the  cheap  milk  remaining  avail¬ 
able  to  them  right  at  their  own  doorstep  here 
in  the  New  York  milkshed. 

But  should  matters  be  allowed  to  stand 
thus?  Since  Washington  is  not  disposed  to  do 
anything  until  forced,  why  not  then  use  force  . 
by  asking  for  a  new  Class  III  hearing  imme¬ 
diately,  so  to  obtain  a  final  decision  before  the 
next  flush?  Any  producer  or  producer  group 
is  eligible  to  file  such  a  petition  and  now  is 
the  time  to  do  it.  The  Class  III  price  under 
the  Federal  Order  is  just  as  far  below  the  mid¬ 
west  competitive  price  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
As  the  result  of  poor  quality  hay  and  high 
beef  prices,  every  indication  points  to  a  short 
milk  supply  throughout  the  coming  year,  ex¬ 
actly  reverse  to  the  situation  which  existed 
when  the  present  Class  III  pricing  method 
went  into  effect  in  April  1949,  a's  well  as  to 
the  conditions  current  at  the  time  of  last  year’s 


hearing.  Already,  milk  is  being  held  in  the 
country  for  manufacturing  purposes,  depriv¬ 
ing  producers  of  a  higher  utilization  in  Class 
I-A  and  depriving  consumers  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  fluid  milk.  The  twofold  purpose  of 
the  Federal  Order  is  to  discourage  surplus 
milk  utilization,  but  where  unavoidable,  to 
guaranty  producers  a  price  that  reflects  the 
true  value  of  such  milk.  These  aims  are  not 
now  being  fulfilled  and,  unless  producers  take 
it  upon  themselves  to  do  something,  they  will 
continue  to  remain  unfulfilled. 

There  is  some  reason  to  believe  that  Wash¬ 
ington’s  petty  politics  and  off-the-record  deals 
that  completely  stymied  last  year’s  Class  III 
decision,  will  not  be  repeated  if  a  new  hear¬ 
ing  is  requested  and  held.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  so,  however,  is  not  all-controlling.  The  fact 
is  that  Washington  will  not  issue  any  decision 
now  on  last  year’s  Class  III  hearing,  but  must, 
if  requested,  call  a  new  hearing  on  the  same 
subject  matter  in  the  light  of  radically  changed 
conditions. 

There  is  everything  to  lose  if  nothing  is  done, 
and  there  may  be  a  great  deal  gained,  with  no 
possibility  of  loss,  if  a  producer  petition  is 
filed  promptly  for  a  new  Class  III  price 
hearing. 


$  Time  to  Order  Grass  Seed 

GRASS  and  legume  seeds  for  planting  this 
year  are  expected  to  be  plentiful,  and 
farmers  should  have  no  trouble  in  buying 
them  if  they  place  their  orders  early  with 
their  local  dealers. 

A  recent  report  from  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion  indicates  that  supplies  available  are  as 
follows:  Buffalo  alfalfa  —  more  than  double 
the  amount  available  in  1950;  Atlantic  alfalfa 
—  still  short,  but  supply  picture  is  improving; 
Kenland  red  clover  —  same  as  Atlantic  alfalfa; 
Cumberland  red  clover  —  excellent  supply; 
Southern  brome  grass  —  seed  crop  almost 
double  that  of  1950;  Landino  clover  —  plenti¬ 
ful;  most  other  grasses  and  legumes,  includ¬ 
ing  timothy  and  alsike  clover,  in  good  supply. 

Seed  production  of  alfalfa  and  the  clovers 
is  about  30  per  cent  larger  than  last  year’s 
and  39  per  cent  above  the  pakt  five-year  aver¬ 
age.  The  1950  production  of  grass  seeds  is  23 
per  cent  larger  than  last  year’s  and  28  per 
cent  above  average.  Although  the  supply  is 
larger,  the  demand  for  improved  varieties  will 
be  greater  than  ever  because  of  the  greatly 
increased  interest  in  grassland  farming. 

Recent  investigations  stress  the  importance 
and  value  of  maximum  utilization  of  quality 
forage  crops  for  the  production  of  milk.  Assum¬ 
ing  proper  fertilization  and  tillage  have  been 
accomplished,  the  next  most  important  con¬ 
siderations  are  suitability  and  viability  of 
seed. 

Just  what  the  relation  between  the  prices 
of  grain  and  roughage  will  be  for  the  ensuing 
year  is  difficult  to  state.  The  total  corn  crop 
during  the  past  year  was  lower  than  in  either 
1948  or  1949.  Although  the  carry-over  of  859 
million  bushels  on  October  1  was  a  new  record, 
the  total  supply  was  six  per  cent  smaller  than 
in  1947.  Because  of  ipereased  livestock  num¬ 
bers,  it  is  necessary  that  more  grain  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  1950-51  period  than  was  har¬ 
vested  last  year.  Consequently,  it  is  of  great 
importance  that  maximum  utilization  be  made 
of  both  forage  and  roughage  crops  during  the 
coming  season.  Good  seed,  ordered  promptly, 
should  therefore  be  near  the  top  of  the  1951 
farm  agenda. 


Milk  by  the  Gallon  Jug 

THE  feature  story  in  this  issue  by  John  C. 

Davis,  Farm  Editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer ,  deserves  serious  consideration  by  all 
constructive,  forward-looking  interests  in  the 
milk  industry.  Focussing  primary  attention, 
as  it  does,  on  the  fundamental  weaknesses  in 
our  dairy  economy — distribution,  this  story  on 
the  Lawson  Milk  Company’s  operations  in 
Akron,  Ohio,  explains  how  a  milk  dealer  can, 
if  he  really  wants  to,  cut  his  costs  to  the 
minimum  with  resultant  benefits  to  producers 
and  consumers,  and  a  fair  profit  remaining  for 
himself. 

The  key  to  Lawson’s  success  has  been  (1) 
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his  gallon  jug  and  (2)  numerous  store  outlets. 
Starting  with  the  “gallon  jug”  idea  back  in 
1939,  and  with  only  a  minor  portion  of  Akron’s 
milk  trade  at  that  time,  he  has  in  the  last  12 
years  opened  50  more  stores  with  43  other 
stores  operating  under  license  —  all  of  them 
acccounting  for  40  per  cent  of  Akron’s  total 
home  milk  sales,  and  making  Lawson  the 
biggest  dealer  in  that  field.  Close  to  90  per  cent 
of  fluid  sales  are  in  the  gallon  jugs. 

As  a  result,  although  Lawson’s  customers 
pay  only  12  cents  a  quart  for  their  milk,  as 
compared  with  19  cents  in  the  adjoining 
Cleveland  market,  Lawson  producers  receive 
close  to  10  cents  a  cwt.  more,  year-rounci 
average,  than  producers  who  supply  the 
Cleveland  market. 

It  may  not  be  possible  for  such  an  operation 
to  succeed  as  well  in  a  large  metropolitan 
center  that  draws  milk  from  a  wide  country 
area.  Yet  there  must  be  hundreds  of  towns 
and  cities,  of  Akron’s  size  and  smaller,  where 
the  Lawson  system  of  milk  merchandising 
would  work  just  as  effectively  as  it  does  today 
for  producers  and  consumers  in  Akron.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  constructive  developments  we 
have  discovered  in  reply  to  the  big  dealers’ 
demands  for  a  constantly  widening  price 
spread.  Lawson’s  spread  ranges  from  three  to 
four  cents  a  quart  —  quite  different  from  the 
Cleveland’s  10  cents  and  New  York’s  11  cents. 
Yet  it  is  found  to  be  sufficient,  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice,  to  take  care  of  all  handling,  processing 
and  trucking,  and  leave  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  dealer’s  investment.  - 

If  there  were  less  archaic  methods  of  mill- 
marketing,  less  carelessness  and  extravagance 
in  handling  and  processing,  less  duplication  of 
luxury  service,  less  watered  stock  on  which 
big  dividends  are  regularly  paid,  and  a  little 
more  ingenuity  and  streamlining  in  distri¬ 
bution,  there  would  be  far  less  a  toll  on  the 
producer’s  milk  pail  and  the  consumer  would 
have  quite  a  bit  more  change  left  out  of  a  25- 
cent  piece. 


The  People  Should  Choose — 
Not  the  Bosses 

AST  Fall  the  two  major  political  parties 
in  New  York  State  went  through  the 
motions  of  nominating  their  candidates  for 
statewide  offices.  Both  sets  of  nominations 
were  under  the  convention  system  with  dele¬ 
gates,  elected-  at  the  primaries  in  their  local 
areas,  casting  the  ballots. 

This  convention  system  has  been  in  effect 
in  New  York  State  for  the  past  30  years. 
Whatever  the  reason  for  its  original  adoption, 
the  system  has  degenerated  into  a  boss- 
controlled  device  to  name  their  own  favorites 
regardless  of  popular  choice.  The  delegates 
are  party  stooges,  named  by  the  local  leaders, 
and  elected  by  the  few  party  regulars  who 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  be  at  the  voting 
booths  on  primary  day.  There  is  no  attempt 
to  interest  the  public  generally  and,  as  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  turnout  is  small  and  well  chosen. 

The  results  of  this  slipshod  system  were  all 
too  evident  in  Rochester  ahd  Saratoga  Springs 
last  September.  Both  conventions  were  boss- 
ridden  and  at  both  places  deals  were  made  in 
smoke-filled  rooms.  The  Democratic  conven¬ 
tion  was  the  most  notorious  in  this  respect, 
but  the  episode  of  the_ Hanley  letter  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired  in  the  Republican  ranks,  too. 

New  York  State  has  been  backward  in  not 
adopting  the  direct  primary  system.  In  35  of 
the  48  States  such  a  system  is  now  working 
successfully  and  the  people  know  what  is 
going  on.  There  is  no  conceivable  reason  why 
New  York  should  not  adopt  the  same  plan. 

A  bill,  providing  for  a  direct  primary  for 
the  nominations  of  Governor  and  other  State 
offices,  has  just  been  introduced  in  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  It  is  sponsored  by  Senator  Thomas  C. 
Desmond,  Orange  County  Republican,  and  by 
Assemblyman  Sharon  J.  Mauhs,  Schoharie 
County  Democrat.  Very  properly  a  bipartisan 
measure,  the  bill  merits  the  support  of  all  who 
are  genuinely  interested  in  good  government. 


“For  the  Lord  is  our  judge,  the  Lord  is  our  law^ 
giver,  the  Lord  is  our  King;  he  will  save  us.”  — 
Isa.  33:22. 
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apply  tractor 


POWER  SHIFT 


wheel  spacing 


Here  they  are  —  Allis-Chalmers’  latest! 
The  new  Model  CA  Tractor  now  steps 
out  with  its  companion  hco-bottom  plow 
—  alongside  the  popular  WD  Tractor  and 
its  close-coupled  £Aree-bottom  plow. 

In  keeping  with  Allis-Chalmers’  policy, 
our  power  rating  of  these  tractors  is  con¬ 
servative.  In  extreme  conditions,  no,  but 
in  average  soils,  yes,  they  will  handle 
these  plow  loads. 

Both  tractors  are  now  equipped  with 
POWER  SHIFT  wheel  spacing  that  adjusts 
rear-wheel  width  by  engine  power. 

Both  have  a  quick-acting  hydraulic 


TRACTION  BOOSTER  that  makes  possi¬ 
ble  more  actual  drawbar  pull.  Automati¬ 
cally,  the  Booster  increases  weight  on  the 
drive  wheels  to  match  the  load. 

Both  have  TWO-CLUTCH  power  con¬ 
trol,  including  an  auxiliary  hand  clutch 
(optional  on  CA) .  Plus  a  four-speed  trans¬ 
mission,  built-in  hydraulic  control  system 
for  implements,  hydraulic  shock-absorber 
seat,  low-pitch  muffler,  power  take-off, 
drive  pulley,  lights,  battery  and  starter. 

Stop  at  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer’s 
soon  for  a  look  at  the  outstanding  farm 
tractors  of  their  time. 


Allis-Chalmers  dealers 
invite  you  to  hear  the  NATIONAL 
FARM  and  HOME  HOUR. 
NBC — Every  Saturday 


flLIIS'CHflLMERS 

■  TRACTOR  DIVISION,  •  /MILWAUKEE  I,  y.  S.  A* 


hydraulic 

TRACTION  BOOSTER  * 


TWO -CLUTCH 


power  control 
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K0R0K  DOORS 


Swing  open  the  2-foot  square  door 
on  a  Korok  Silo  —  you’ll  agree  it 
was  built  for  your  convenience.  Safe, 
handy  Steplock  draws  door  tight, 
yet  lifts  easily  to  release  lock. 


THE  ACID  TEST 

. . .  shows  Korok  tile  stave  silos  best. 
They’re  acid-proof  —  not  just  acid- 
resistant.  Rust  and  rot  proof.  Triple- 
sealed  insulation  gives  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  Longest  life,  mini¬ 
mum  upkeep  —  that’s  real  economy. 


CRA/Nf'S  THE  NAME 


Write  for  details  on 
the  Korok,  and  the 
Nurok,  the  latest  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Craine 
line  of  outstanding  silos. 
Easy  terms  available. 


Craine,  Inc.,  121  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


Tilt 

STAVl 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WAll 


Hoppe’s  No.  9 

DOES  MORE  THAN 
CLEAN  YOUR  GUN 


It  is  a  true  solvent  that  fully  removes 
any  lead  or  metal  fouling,  maintains 
your  gun’s  accuracy  and 
power  and  prevents  rust.  Ask 
your  dealer  or  send  10c  for 
sample  of  Hoppe’s  No.  9.1 
Write  for  our  FREE  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide’’  and  get  the] 
full  facts. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street..  Phila.  33.  Pa- 


Catch  Garden  Pests,  Rats,  Varmints! 


Easy 

to 

use 


Catches 

more 


Protect  grain,  poultry  with  a  guaranteed  HAVAHART 
trap.  Captures  without  injuring;  can’t  hurt  children 
or  pets.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof.  Many  sizes. 


HAVAHART,5-J2  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name . . . 

Address . . . 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


WOOD 


LOOK  LIKE 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
.  Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  aor  Znd^/'^k.nS?^.  j. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 


High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Writ*  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St„  Cambridge  39,  Mast. 


GATES  FOR  FARM  AND  RANCH 

Made  of  tempered  aircraft  aluminum.  Strong,  light, 
built  to  last  a  lifetime.  Send  for  descriptive  folder 
and  price  list.  Wayside  Industries,  Mentor,  Ohio. 


Under  the  Saddle 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Man  freed  himself  forever  from 
his  earthbound  shackles  when  he 
first  mounted  and  rode  a  horse.  From 
that  day  forward  he  was  supreme 
over  all  other  peoples  and  creatures 
who  were  dependent  entirely  on  their 
own  physique  as  a  means  of  loco¬ 
motion.  A  comparatively  few 
Spaniards  on  horseback  conquered 
the  footbound  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Southwest.  These  Indians  were  then 
made  slaves  until  they  and  their  de¬ 
scendants  were  able  to  obtain  enough 
horses  from  their  foes  to  meet  them 
on  equal  terms  of  transportation  and 
combat. 

In  spite  of  the  greater  speed  and 
utility  of  motor  driven  vehicles,  the 
love  of  a  good  mount  still  strongly 
prevails  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
most  of  us.  This  is  evidenced  to 
such  an  extent  that  today  saddle 
horses  and  bridle  paths  are  more 
popular  than  ever  before.  Riding 
horses  in  the  East  are  largely  used 
for  pleasure,  but  in  the  West  the 
cow-pony  and  cutting-horse  still 
rule  the  range. 

Arabians  the  Oldest  Breed 

The  first  breed  of  livestock  to  be¬ 
come  established  was  the  Arabian 
horse.  History  records  that  these 
horses,  noted  for  their  great  endur¬ 
ance,  in  turn  owe  their  origin  to  the 
wild  Libyan  horses  of  North  Africa, 
These  early  Libyan  equines  were 
much  prized  as  superior  saddle 
horses  and  by  the  sixth  century,  their 
descendants  had  become  well 
founded  in  Arabia.  From  these 
Arabians  came  *  the  blood  infusions 
which  later  paved  the  way  for  all 
our  modern  breeds  and  types  of 
light  horses. 


blood  of  Arabian  horses  made  possi¬ 
ble  such  popular  breeds  as  the 
American  Saddle  Horse,  American 
Trotting  or  Standardbred  Horse, 
Morgans,  Yorkshire  Coach  Horses, 
and  the  Cleveland  Bay.  The  present 
secretary  of  the  Arabian  Horse  Club 
of  America  is  Frank  Watt,  111  W. 
Monroe  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  Thoroughbred 

Most  light  horses  that  are  classed 
as  hunters,  jumpers  and  polo  ponies, 
as  well  as  varying  superior  types  of 
saddle  horses,  were  principally  pro¬ 
duced  as  the  result  of  using  some 
Thoroughbred  blood,  followed  by  se¬ 
lection  within  the  strain  for  the  type, 
performance  and  characteristics  de¬ 
sired. 

Horse  racing  was  popular  with  the 
early  American  settlers,  and  for  more 
than  a  hundred  years  before  the 
Revolutionary  War  it  was  a  recog¬ 
nized  sport  in  America,  especially  in 
Virginia.  It  was  not  until  1730  that 
the  first  Thoroughbred  horse  was  im¬ 
ported  to  the  United  States,  this  12- 
year  old  stallion,  Bulle  Rock,  going 
to  Virginia.  He  was  sired  lay  the 
famous  Barley  Arabian.  From  later 
Thoroughbred  importations,  both 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  developed 
into  world  famous  horse  breeding 
States  for  record-breaking,  racing 
Thoroughbreds.  So  great  is  the  fame 
of  this  breed  for  excellence  of  in¬ 
dividuality  and  performance  that  the 
word  “Thoroughbred”  is  frequently 
used  to  designate  an  outstanding 
animal  or  person  for  their  superiority. 
We  often  hear  the  expression:  “Yes, 
he,  or  she,  is  a  Thoroughbred.”  What 
is  really  meant,  with  reference  to 
animals,  is  that  the  individual  in 


The  first  established  breed  of  livestock  was  the  Arabian  horse.  Arabians 
have  entered  into  the  foundation  stock  of  practically  all  the  light  horse 
breeds  of  toddy.  These  excellent  Arabian  mares  and  colts  are  on  late  pasture 
on  the  450  acre  farm  of  George  Wirtz,  Kutztown,  Berks  County,  Pa. 


Arabian  horses  have  never  attained 
great  popularity  in  the  United 
States,  principally  due  to  their  rela¬ 
tively  small  size  and  also  because 
they  are  not  quite  so  easy  gaited  as 
most  of  our  modern  kinds  of  saddle 
horses.  On  the  other  hand,  Arabians 
have  entered  into  the  foundation 
stock  of  practically  all  the  light  horse 
breeds  because  of  their  exceptional 
prepotent  ability  to  transmit  and  fix 
such  desirable  characteristics  as  high 
intelligence,  endurance,  strong  con¬ 
stitution  and  excellent  quality. 

Near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Arabian  horses  were  being 
used  in  England  for  breeding  pur¬ 
poses;  and  there  they  participated 
extensively  in  the  founding  of  the 
noted  Thoroughbred  breed  of  run¬ 
ning  horses,  used  for  racing  under 
the  saddle.  It  should  also  be  men¬ 
tioned  that  Arabian  stallions  were 
likewise  prominent  hy'  helping  to 
establish  the  English ''Norfolk  Trotter 
which  in  turn  produced  the  Hackney, 
famous  as  a  carriage  or  heavy  har¬ 
ness  horse  until  replaced  by  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  In  addition,  Arabian  stallions 
contributed  materially  to  the  basic 
bloodlines  of  the  hardy  Orloff 
Trotters,  a  noted  heavy  harness 
breed.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  Percheron  breed  of  draft 
horses,  when  first  developed  in 
France,  was  employed  primarily  as  a 
fast  moving,  heavy  coach  horse,  and 
Arabian  blood  was  likewise  a  build¬ 
ing  block  of  this  breed.  Further,  the 


question  is  either  registered  or  eligi¬ 
ble  to  be  registered  in  a  recognized 
breed  association,  plus  having  su¬ 
perior  type  and  performance.  It 
should  be  remembered  though  that 
the  Thoroughbred  horse  is  a  distinct 
and  definite  breed,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  breed  of  livestock. 

The  General  Stud  Book,  for  the 
registration  of  Thoroughbreds,  was 
first  published  in  England  in  1808, 
and  this  pioneer  livestock  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  activities  have  been 
continued  ever  since  in  London.  The 
first  volume  for  the  registration  of 
this  breed  in  the  United  States  was 
published  in  1868.  The  American  or¬ 
ganization  continues  its  present 
headquarters  as  The  Jockey  Club,  250 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.; 
Marshall  Cassidy  is  secretary. 

American  Saddle  Horses 

Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee  and 
Missouri  are  the  cradle  States  of  the 
wonderful,  five  -  gaited,  American 
Saddle  Horse.  During  the  develop¬ 
ment  period  of  this  breed  over  100 
years  ago,  man  and  his  horse  were 
never  long  parted.  In  the  States 
mentioned,  roads  suitable  for  the  ac¬ 
commodation  of  vehicular  traffic 
were  almost  non-existent.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  there  was  a  constant  and 
urgent  need  for  easy  gaited,  fast 
moving  mounts  which  could  cover 
comparatively  long  distances,  day  in 
and  day  out.  In  these  areas,  amid 

(Continued  on  Page  72) 


BULL  BRAND 

Dairy  Rations 
Make  Possible 
Results  Like  This!” 


FEED 


for  DEPENDABILITY 


dependability  you 


Formula  uniformity  . . .  honest  weight . .  < 
consistent  field  testing  for  over  a  genera* 
tion  give  Bull  Brand  Dairy  Rations  tho 
can  count  on  !  Feeding 
Plans  for  every  Herd 
Requirement  ...  14 
B-B  rations  to  choose 
from. 

FREE  —  B-B  Complete 
Dairy  Feeding  Guide. 
Formulas,  feeding  and 
management  helps  .  .  , 
Write  for  yours  today ! 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  Inc. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Producers  of  MA-CO  Poultry  Rations 


STAVE-TIGHT 
JUICE-TIGHT 
STORM  DEFIANT 

UNAD1LLA  SILOS 


Unadilla  Wood  Stave  Silos 
are  knitted  into  one  storm 
defiant  unit  by  hundreds  of 
exclusive  Unadilla  steel  dowels. 
Only  Unadilla  gives  you  the 
safe  "Sure -Grip,  Sure -Step” 
door  front  system.  Doors  are — 
juice-tight,  air-tight  —  and  save 
work,  too,  because  they  always 
open  at  silage  level,  never  bind. 
Send  for  new  Catalog  and  Facts  on  new. 
easy  Time  Payment  Plan.  On  orders 
written  for  shipment  prior  to  April  1st, 
present  prices  are  guaranteed. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-22,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1951  now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


STANDARD  SMALL^ARM  TRACTORS  & 


Plow  ’ 

Seed  m  Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen, 

Cultivates  FruitGrowers,  Suburbanites  ; 

MowHay\  1  &  2  Cylinders 
eoo  Lawns  V  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
SteelTires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 

NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 

FOR  SALE:  AC  GENERATORS  and  LIGHTING 
PLANTS  provide  the  same  kind  of  current  you 
get  from  the  highlines.  One  of  these  machines  will 
protect  you  in  ease  of  powerline  failures.  Write  • — 
KATOLIGHT, _ MANKATO.  MINNESOTA 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prlc*  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr..  RICHFIELD  9,  PENNA. 
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SORE  •  SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 


To  resist 
infection 
and  promote 
healing,  use 
FLEX-0  Medicated  DILATORS 

"THE  ONI Y  CLOTH-COVERED 
DILATORS  THAT  CONTAIN  NO  WIRES" 

Pliable,  absorbent  internal  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal.  They  exert 
a  gentle,  dilating  actioh,  and  work 
THREE  WAYS: 

1.  Carry  antiseptic  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged 
tissues,  absorb  secretions  from  in¬ 
flamed  teat. 

3.  Keep  teat  OPEN  until  healed;  encour¬ 
age  a  normal  milk  flow. 


Medicated 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

REGULAR — For  small  or  average  toots. 
LARGE~~4Longor  and  wider)  for  long  or 
largo  tools  .  .  .  Specify  Size  desired. 


sO 


ECONOMY  Pkg. .  48  Dilators  .  $1.00 
Standard  Pkg. . .  24  Dilators  .  65c 

ASK  DEALER  FOR 
FLEX-O  TEAT  DILATORS 
If  not  available,  mailed  postpaid 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


Mail  coupon 
for  free  A 


guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here  s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 
make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad-  J 
vantages  it  of-  /M 
fers  and  you'll  MA 

make  your 
next  buy  a 
Smoker. 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name _ 

Address. 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES,  BER¬ 
RIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  &  ROSES. 
Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  67th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

55  CIRCLE  ROAD  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


FURS 


-  RAW  FURS  - — 

iuskrat,  ‘Beaver,  Heavy  Coon  and  Skunk  in  good  de- 
and  from  Northern  Pa.,  New  York  and  New  England, 
end  for  prices.  Been  here  65  years  sat  i 

EMUEL  BLACK,  HIGHTSTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 


A  New  —  and  Successful  — 
System  of  Milk  Distribution 

(Continued  from  Page  60) 

In  addition,  the  employees  are  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  completely  company- 
financed  pension  and  retirement  plan. 
They  eat  at  below  cost  in  a  cafeteria 
which  the  company  pays  $10,000  a 
year  to  operate  and  receive  100  per 
cent  hospitalization  protection  if 
they  make  less  than  $300  a  month, 
proportionately  if  they  are  above  that 
salary  figure.  They  work  without 
time  clocks  and  with  little  super¬ 
vision. 

Nor  are  the  stockholders  or  the 
company’s  capital  structure  penal¬ 
ized.  The  record  shows  a  modest,  but 
substantial,  dividend  payment  and  a 
new  plant,  valued  at  a  million  dollars, 
has  been  bought  and  equipped  in  the 
10-year  period. 

The  Lawson  operation  is  as  clean 
as  a  hound’s  tooth.  The  savings  are 
real  and  they  come  because  of  the 
merchandising  method.  One  Lawson 
truck  with  one  operator  will  deliver 
an  average  of  1,500  gallons  a  day  to 
a  store  where  the  housewives  become 
their  own  house-to-house  delivery 
unit.  If  the  milk  were  delivered 
house-to-house  in  the  conventional 
way,  it  would  take  15  trucks  and  men 
to  do  a  comparable  job.  The  savings 
in  this  field  are  apparent.  In  addition 
to  building  up  his  milk  business, 
Lawson  has  developed  his  own  baked 
goods  and  candy  department.  These 
help  dispose  of  his  surplus  milk  dur¬ 
ing  the  flush  season.  His  enriched 
loaf  of  bread  contains  10  per  cent 
dairy  products  and  his  other  pastries 
are  built  accordingly. 

All  of  these  lines,  the  milk,  baked 
goods,  candy,  cheese  and  allied  dairy 
manufactures,  cold  meat  cuts  and 
canned  goods  are  marketed  through 
53  Lawson-owned  stores  and  an 
additional  43  stores  operating  under 
license.  Savings  are  large  in  all  lines; 
for  example,  the  Lawson  16  ounce 
loaf  of  bread  sells  for  11  cents  as 
against  15  cents  or  above  charged  by 
even  the  chain  groceries  for  a  similar 
loaf. 

But  the  backbone  of  the  business, 
both  in  volume  and  profits,  remains 
fluid  milk.  Lawson  has  come  closer 
than  any  handler  in  a  major  market 
to  fulfilling  his  boyhood  promise  to 
himself,  that  of  making  pure  milk 
available  at  prices  that  permit  every 
small  boy,  no  matter  how  low  the 
family  income,  to  have  all  the  milk 
he  wants  and  needs. 

It  is  a  new  method  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  milk,  one  that  is  being  tried  suc¬ 
cessfully  by  other  handlers  in  adjacent 
Ohio  markets.  It  should  be  studied 
by  farmers  and  farm  organization 
leaders  everywhere  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  the  highest  possible  return  for 
their  product  while  giving  consumers 
the  lowest  possible  prices. 


Finest  of  all  low  cost  tractors.  Plows,  discs,  harrows, 
mows,  saws,  plants,  hauls,  etc.  Has  draw-bar  pull  for 
many  jobs.  Powerful,  economical  and  super  durable. 
Smartly  engineered.  Makes  play  out  of  hard  irksome 
jobs.  Excellent  working  visibility.  Honor  built.  Designed 
for  farmers,  truck  gardeners,  private  homes,  estates,  etc. 
Adjustable  wheel  widths.  16-inch  row  clearance.  Has  3- 
speed  Warner  transmission,  Rockford  Clutch,  2  individual 
brakes,  large  roomy  spring  supported  seat,  Plow  lift,  auto 
type  steering.  Sold  only  direct  to  user  at  unusually  low 
price.  Prompt  shipment.  FREE  details.  In  our  46th  year. 
OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  1-177  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


K,  CESSPOOLS  & 
SEPTIC  TANKS 
CHEMICALLY  jCLEANEO 


StSSSf 


— fcsa  *A \ _ 

Deep  Cleans*  Deodorizes*  Penetrat»S_ 
Dissolves  Fibrous  Tree  Roots 
and  Degreases  Side  Walls 

Most  reliable  and  latest  method 
to  liquefy,  dissolve  and  sapon¬ 
ify  grease,  sludge,  hair,  cloth, 
etc.  Quick  and  efficient  re¬ 
sults  in  12  to  34  hours. 

No  SHUTDOWN  of  pool  or 
tank  while  chemical  is  working. 


Special  Offer  as  Advertised  Nationally  on  Radio; 

Large  15  lb.  Can  Camp  Cleaner  and  6  lb.  Can 
Camp  Conditioner  ....  Both  Only  $9.49 


^**SfOOt 
efr  tank 


*Nft 


Write  for  Free  Bulletin  "Care  &  Treatment' 

ot  Septic  Tanks”  or  name  of  nearest  dealer, 
or  send  check  or  money  order. 

1  CAMP  CHEMICAL  CO..  INC. 

I  Oept.B,2nd  Ave.  &!3th  St- Brooklyn  1 5.  NY. 


GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


=  HOLSTEIN  DISPERSAL  SALE  = 

Owing  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Matthews,  I  have  sold  Airport  Farm  and  will  disperse  the  ZZ 

—  personal  property  of  Registered  Holsteins  and  Farm  Machinery  at  Public  Auction  at  ~ 

—  Airport  Farm,  located  three  (3)  miles  from  Ticonderoga,  N.  Y.(  on  the  Lake  Road,  22  ZZ 

jjj  miles  north  of  Whitehall,  N.  Y.,  on  Route  aa.  ~ 

E  FRIDAY  and  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2nd,  and  3rd,  1951  = 

—  60  —  HOLSTEINS  —  60  E 

—  Sold  Friday,  February  2nd  at  12:00  Noon  ZZ 

—  Machinery  sold  Saturday,  February  3rd  at  10:00  A.  M.  — 

S  50  Registered  Holsteins  -  zz 

jx  9  Grade  Holsteins  E 

zz  1  Herd  Sire  (Haubrich  Ragapple  King)  = 

E  Most  of  the  above  herd  fresh  at  sale  time.  Herd  is  vaccinated.  Accredited  for  T.  B.  ZZ 
“  under  State  and  Federal  supervision  for  Bangs.  Herd  is  on  D.  H.  I.  A.  Will  be  tested  ZZ 

—  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs  within  30  days  of  sale  and  innoculated  for  Shipping  Fever.  ZZ 

ZZ  The  herd  is  represented  by  lines  of  Cornell  Burke  Ormsby,  Helbon,  Segis  Sensation,  ZZ 

—  Posh  Pabst  Ragapple,  Cloverdale  -Ormsby,  Fobes,  Poestenkill  Ragapple  Chief  (the  = 

—  dam  was  Poestenkill  Posh  Leah,  classified  excellent)  Ledge-Ever  Design  Newmont  ZZ 
ZZ  Ormsby  (grandson  of  Newmont  Ormsby  Beets  Segis)  —  Baker  Farm  Dunwood  Nubian.  IS 

5  MACHINERY  = 

—  Three  (3)  Tractors  on  rubber  —  1  Oliver  No.  77,  used  15  hours.  Farmall  F20  —  Allis  2= 

—  Chalmers  W.  C.  New  Wood  Saw  —  Brillion  Cultipacker  Grass  and  Broome  Seeder  —  — 

—  Grain  Drill  with  Fertilizer  and  attachments  —  New  Holland  Haybailer  —  Green  Crop  = 

—  Hay  Loader  —  Clark  Cutaway  Disc  Harrows  —  Papec  Field  Chopper  —  Papec  Blower  _ 

“  _  Sider  Delivery  Rake  —  New  Oliver  Mower  on  rubber  —  Tractor  Cultivators,  J.  D.  ZZ 

ZZ  Tractor  Spreader  on  rubber  —  S.  T.  Harrows  —  Smoothing  Harrow  —  Int.  Corn  Planter  ZZ 

—  _  Wagon  on  rubber.  Ail  kinds  of  plumbing  and  carpenter  tools.  Z2 

—  This  was  a  modern  farm  well  equipped,  many  items  not  mentioned  here. 

—  1950  2-Ton  platform  Chevrolet  Truck  with  stock  body,  2-speed  rear  axel  dual  wheels.  ZZ 

—  75  Tons  baled  Alfalfa  Hay.  3  Registered  Morgans.  Catalogs  on  request,  ZZ 

—  Auctioneer  and  Sates  Manager:  RONALD  LYON,  CLAREMONT,  N.  H.  ZZ 

=  Telephone  Claremont  22  —  Windsor  Vermont  76-Ma.  — 

—  OWNER:  Elizabeth  J.  Matthews  _ _ _ LUNCH  SERVED  ^ 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  arc  unbeatable.  Produco 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthornt  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY*  Dept.  RN5  313  s,  6LEHST0KE  AVL,  SWIHSFIHJ)  4.  MO. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  lor  Booklet*  ( 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRiADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART.  NEW  YORK  Telephone  6471 


AYRSHIRE  HEIFER 

FOR  SALE.  ONE  YEAR  OLD,  “MAJOR  BING,” 
REGISTERED  SAANEN  BUCK:  ALSO  GEESE. 

F.  SANTORO,  R.  F.  D.  I, 
GREENWICH.  CONN.  Bedford  Village  4-3323 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


II  months  old  Bull  (May  Royal  Breeding).  Dam 
five  A.  R.  Records.  CALVES.  Both  Sex. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


WANTED:  FIVE  OR  TEN  OR  MORE  BRED  REGIS¬ 
TERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS  OR  YOUNG  COWS. 
JAMES  DAVIS.  BOX  178,  TELFORD.  PENNA. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

.  C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock. 

DR.  STEWART  GAY,  22  SUMMIT  AVE., 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2099 


or  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels, 

t.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Collie 
ernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin- 
ted.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 

PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO.  T0TAWA  RD.,  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 


A.  K.  C.  PUPPIES:  Irish  Setters,  Springer  Spaniels, 
Cocker  Spaniels,  Beagles.  MEIER  PINEKNOLL 
KENNEL.  N0X0N  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


T.  BERNARD  A.  K.  C.  REG.  Two  6  month  old 
DOGS.  Farm  Raised.  Reduced  Prices. 

RS.  BESSIE  LOCKWOOD,  UNADILLA,  N.  Y. 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


FEMALES  $20.00:  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA 


■3CREBRED  COCKE  It  Pl'PS  AND  DOGS. 
_  Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
iced.  V.  s.  KENYON  .  MAWCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


r  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
m  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
5;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
LUNETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


niature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 

NAIRE  KENNELS,  MT.  POCONO,  PA.  Phone  5S8I 


ETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Collies.  Priced  Right. 

I  EE  DON  KENNels.  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 


REDALES  — The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
ADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  »&£ 


LIES  —  COCKERS  —  BEAGLES  —  MINIATURE 
ISCHERS.  WOODLAND  FARMS,  Hastings.  N.  Y. 


nale  Airedale  Pups.  Five  months.  Eligible  A. K.C. 

ce  $25.  Norman  Treble,  R.F.D.  4,  Albion,  N-  Y. 


REG.  COLLIES  and  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 


HILLCREST 


!» 


RM. 


ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


RAMS 


SIX  CHOICE  REGISTERED  OXFORDS! 
Three  Year  Old  EWES.  BRED  TO  IN- 
)  CHAMPION  RAM.  PRICE  $60.00  EACH. 
LEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


GGED  MONTANA  YOUNG  BRED  EW  ES 
ITE  STATING  AMOUNT  WANTED. 
NORMAN,  NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  Duroe  crosses.  Please 
state  second  choice.  6-7  weeks  $8.00;  7-8  weeks  $9.00; 
9-10  weeks  $10.  12  weeks  started  shoats  $14  each. 

40-50  lb.  boars,  barrows  or  sows,  $25  each.  Larger  boars 
for  service  $50  and  $60.  Vaccinated  upon  request.  $1.00 
each  extra.  Ship  C.O.D.  Check  or  money  order.  No 
charge  crating.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or 
more  within  reasonable  distance.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD,  CONCORD,  MASS.  TEL.  807-J 


50 


HAMPSHIRES 


50 


BRED  HILT  and  BOAR  SALE 

February  19,  1951 

Bangs  Free  —  Registered 
Vaccinated 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

EAST  EARL  ROUTE  1  PENNA. 

Write  for  Catalogue 


MERCER  COUNTY  AND  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
BERKSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 
Offering  50  Choice  Bred  Gilts  in  a  Joint  Bred  Sow 
Sale  on  FEB.  22,  1951.  Show  at  10  A.M.  Sale  Starts  I 
P.M.  at  New  Wilmington  Livestock  Pavilion,  I  mile 
north  of  New  Wilmington,  8  miles  south  of  Mercer,  Pa. 
In  Heated  Building.  Lunch  on  Grounds. 


SH  EFIM  AN 
R.  D.  2, 

WENDELL 
R.  D.  3. 


V.  DILLEY,  Secretary, 

MERCER,  PENNA. 
McKISSICK,  Secretary. 
SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PENNA. 


150  Reg.  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

FALL  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS.  DOUBLE  VAC¬ 
CINATED  FOR  CHOLERA.  OUR  REASONABLE 
PRICES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  TYPE  OF 
STOCK  WILL  PLEASE.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS, 
LANCASTER  R  I,  PA.  Phone  2081  Landisville, 

k Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
tor  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

REGISTERED  CHESTER  WHITE  SWINE 

All  ages.  Pigs  from  hardy,  large  litters.  Registered 
Hampshire  swine,  the  lean  baeon  type.  A  limited 
number  of  open  gilts,  service  boars  and  pigs. 
WOODLAWN  FARMS,  HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goode. 
Jr.”,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  In 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Tour  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 
REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE,  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS 
and  PIGS.  State  and  National  Grand  Champion 
Bloodlines.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Prices  Reasonable. 
YANKEE  RIDGE  FARM 

SHERMAN  V.  DILLY,  Mgr.  R.D.  2,  MERCER.  PA. 

-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  - 

We  are  booking  orders  for  PIGS  FARROWED  FEB.- 
MAR.  -  APR.  Cholera  Inoculated.  Write  or  Visit. 
HAMVIEW  FARM,  TRIBES  HILL,  NEW  YORK 
L.  G.  HAMMOND  (Owner),  BOX  13 
YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Toung  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I.  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 
-  TAMWORTH  HOGS - r 

For  Service:  Tamworth  Boars.  For  Sale:  Tam- 
worth  Boar  —  Registered.  Age  Six  Months. 
W.  S.  PHILLIPS,  41  S.  Valley  Ave.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


-  HOG  HOUSES  - 

6x6(4  AND  LARGER. 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY.  INC., 
SPRING  VALLEY,  NEW  YORK 


POLAND  CHINA  DIVISION 


BOARS,  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  ROUTE  I,  MILTON,  PENNA. 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS — BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

RABBITS 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS. 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH.  R.  I,  SELLERSV ILLIE^_PA. 


'World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


FLEM  GIANTS:  Young  Bucks  about  16  lbs.  $14.00. 
Money  Back.  R-  WRENNER,  MONSEY.  N.  V- 

MINK 


You  Will  Get  Top  Price s  for 

UVT  I  3NT  15- 

If  You  Will  Ship  at  Once. 

Prices  quoted  if  yo«  wish. 

BELT,  BUTLER  CO..  Raw  Furs  and  Ginseng 
104  W.  29th  ST.  NEW  YORK  1,  N.  Y. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Rug  Making  Starts  a  Train 


IT’S  WONDERFUL  TO 


and  there’s  no  HEARING-AID 
BUTTON  IN  MY  EAR— thanks 
to  this  amazing  invention! 


Yes,  I  laugh  at  my  deafness  now 
because  I  hear  birds  singing  again, 
music,  loved  ones’  voices,  even  whispers 
perfectly!  And  there’s  no  tell-tale  ear 
button  to  discomfort  or  embarrass  me,  no 
headband,  no  pressure  of  any  kind!  Yes, 
now  I  hear  better  than  ever,  thanks  to 
ACOUSTICON’S  amazing  new  tiny  skin 
receiver  disc  which  hides  behind  my  ear! 

SEND  FOR  FREE  DETAILS 

Whether  or  not  you  wear  a  hearing  aid, 
you  should  find  out  about  this  won¬ 
derful  FULLY  GUARANTEED  new 
ACOUSTICON  invention  at  once— with¬ 
out  cost  or  obligation.  For  FREE  IN- 
_  FORMATION,  and  to  learn  how  you 
may  enjoy  an  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
iTRYOUT,  fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon 
[fight  now,  while  you  have  it  in  mind! 

ACOUSTICON  at  Radio  City 

6  West  49th  St..  N.  Y.  20,  N.  Y. 

f  ACOUSTICON,  Dept.  M-257 
I  6  West  49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y.  | 

|  Please  send  me  full  information,  absolutely 
FREE,  about  your  wonderful  new  bearing  I 
I  invention  that  requires  no  device  in  either  | 


Save  $2.00  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 


Easily  Mixed.  Needs  No  Cooking. 

Cough  medicines  usually  contain  a  large 
quantity  of  plain  syrup  —  a  good  ingredient, 
but  one  which  you  can  easily  make  at  home. 
Mix  2  cups  of  granulated  sugar  with  1  cup  of 
water.  No  cooking!  Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup 
or  liquid  honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  from  your  druggist  2%  ounces  of 
Pinex,  pour  it  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up 
with  your  syrup.  This  gives  you  a  full  pint  of 
wonderful  medicine  for  coughs  due  to  colds. 
It  makes  a  real  saving  because  it  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
Never  spoils,  and  children  love  it. 

This  is  actually  a  surprisingly  effective, 
quick-acting  cough  medicine.  Swiftly,  you  feel 
it  taking  hold.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  makes  breathing  easy. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  'of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  a  most  re¬ 
liable,  soothing  agent  for  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— -And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  at  any  drugstore.  - 


Winter  is  the  perfect  time  to  make 
rugs  and  mats.  Whether  they  are 
hooked,  crocheted  or  braided  of  rags, 
the  hours  spent  on  them,  with  hands 
at  work,  are  bound  to  fill  the  mind 
with  thoughts  that  wander  pleasantly 
here  and  there.  Whenever  busy  on  a 
rug  of  my  own,  I  find  myself  doing 
just  that  kind  of  meandering.  For 
example: 

This  checked  gingham  will  be  nice 
to  start  with  —  scraps  from  those 
smocked  aprons  I  made  as  surprises; 
14  of  them  I  think  I  mailed.  Must 
.start  another  surprise  campaign;  it 
did  me  a  world  of  good.  Next,  these 
bright  colored  turkey  feed  sacks. 
What  fun  those  poults  were;  good, 
too  on  the  table.  But  it’s  hard  to 
kill  things  we  raise;  a  necessity, 
though.  I  dreamed  about  those 
turkeys  for  a  week  after.  Others  feel 
the  same  about  their  cows.  You  do 
get  attached  to  farm  things. 

Now  it  was  Della  gave  me  this  old 
robe,  lovely  rust  color,  complemen- 
tapr  to  the  colors  in  this  rug.  Com¬ 
plimentary,  too,  to  Della,  a  grand 
friend.  She’s  20  years  older  than  I 
am.  Heavens!  Hope  I’m  that  mellow 
and  sweet  at  60.  Never  went  to  her 
house  that  she  didn’t  serve  apple  pie. 
This  rug’s  going  to  be  pretty. 

The  little  gray  dress  will  go  good 
here,  for  four  rows.  Little  dress?  No 
relation  to  size;  some  dresses  are 
“little  dresses,”  because  you’re  fond 
of  them,  like  saying  “little  old,”  out 
of  affection.  .  .Just  a  little  old 
dress.  After  that,  Linda’s  blue  dress 
will  fit  in  just  right.  First  niece  in 
our  family,  Linda’s  eight  now;  good 
to  be  “Aunt  Nell”  to  little  girls.  I 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Those  Hormones 

What  is  the  most  wonderful  chemi¬ 
cal  factory  in  the  world?  It’s  the 
human  body.  Our  bodies  manufacture 
so  many  different  products  that  even 
with  all  our  scientific  knowledge  some 
of  them  are  still  not  fully  under¬ 
stood. 

Among  these  are  the  mysterious 
hormones.  The  ductless,  or  endocrine 
glands  which  include  the  thyroid  and 
pituitary,  pancreas  and  adrenals,  as 
well  as  the  male  testes  and  female 
ovaries,  all  manufacture  chemical 
hormones.  These  chemicals  are  sent 
forth  into  the  blood  stream  which 
carries  them  to  all  parts  of  the  body 
in  the  exact  amounts  requirde. 

What  about  the  adrenals  we  spoke 
of?  Well,  they’re  interesting  too.  For 
they  pour  forth  their  hormones  as 
soon  as  a  person’s  emotions  are 
aroused.  If  you  become  angry  or 
frightened,  your  blood  will  be  in¬ 
stantly  flooded  with  adrenalin.  Some 
scientists  say  this  is  nature’s  way  of 
protecting  us  against  danger.  It  gives 
a  person  courage.  It  prepares  one  to 
put  forth  a  struggle  in  self-defense. 
Adrenalin  also  is  widely  used  to  stop 
bleeding.  For  it  causes  small  blood 
vessels  to  contract.  It’s  good  too  for 
certain  kinds  of  allergy;  relieves  nasal 
congestion,  for  instance. 

Sometimes,  however,  things  go 
wrong.  For  instance  too  little  thyr¬ 
oxin,  the  hormone  from  the  thyroid 
gland,  can  prevent  parenthood,  while 
too  much  of  this  hormone  will  make 
a  person  nervous,  irritable,  excitable 
and  difficult  to  live  with.  Loss  of 
weight,  palpitation  of  the  heart  and 
development  of  goiter  may  follow.  Of 
all  the  body’s  hormones,  thyroxin  is 
the  most  capable  of  “throwing  a 
monkey  wrench”  into  the  workings 
of  the  human  factory. 

The  pituitary  gland  manufactures 
so  many  different  hormones  that  it 
plays  various  intriguing  roles.  For 


This  is  not  a  picture  of  the  author , 
but  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Stearns,  formerly 
of  Maine,  shown  in  her  New  York 
State  home,  while  at  work  on  one  of 
her  beautiful  hooked  rugs. 

loved  the  little  boys  in  my '  second 
grade  the  year  I  taught  school.  They 
always  complimented  my  clothes  and 
hair;  started  early,  didn’t  they? 

Old  slacks  with  the  knees  out;  my 
garden'ng  slacks.  Don’t  want  pads, 
like  to  feel  the  earth.  Strawberry 
stains  on  these;  had  good  luck  vdth 
them  last  year.  Read  somewhere  that 
the  name,  strawberry,  comes  from 


instance  some  of  its  hormones  must 
be  present  in  sufficient  force  to  turn 
a  boy  into  a  man  and  a'  girl  into  a 
woman.  Unless  these  hormones  are 
carried  to  the  proper  parts  at  the 
proper  time  the  body  will  grow  but 
the  organs  of  reproduction  will  re¬ 
main  infantile  and  undeveloped. 
Other  pituitary  hormones  control 
growth.  Their  absence  will  produce  a 
circus  midget;  their  presence  in  too 
great  an  abundance  will  grow  a  seven 
foot  giant. 

These  are  a  few  ways  in  which  the 
pituitary  hormones  occasionally  mis¬ 
behave.  But  on  the  favorable  side 
they  perform  invaluable  services, 
which  help  people  keep  healthy  and 
happy.  Some  pituitary  hormones,  for 
instance,  make  it  possible  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  a  woman  is 
pregnant. 

Are  hormones  ever  prescribed  by 
a  physician?  Yes;  with  increasing 
frequency.  They  are  given  in  differnt 
forms.  Some  are  fluids  to  be  injected 
by  the  doctor.  Others  are  prepa¬ 
rations  to  be  swallowed.  But  all  must 
invariably  be  prescribed  by  a 
physician  and  taken  only  when  and 
as  the  doctor  orders. 

. .  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


No  Unsightly  Ketchup 

The'  discolored  tops  of  ketchup 
bottles  and  their  metal  caps  can  be 
avoided.  Washing  both  whenever 
used  is  fine;  but  the  young  folks  can 
use  ketchup  and  put  it  away  without 
washing!  So  try  this: 

Cut  a  small  piece  of  wax  paper  to 
fit  the  inside  of  the  metal  cap  and 
let  the  paper  extend  a  quarter  inch 
or  so  longer  all  around  the  bottom 
edge  of  cap.  The  wax  paper  kept  in¬ 
side  the  cap,  and  placed  there  when 
bottle  is  first  opened,  will  help  a  lot 
to  keep  glass  top  clean,  also  to  stop 
the  effect  of  the  ketchup  turning  the 
metal  cap  all  dark  inside  and  at  the 
edges.  Change  the  paper  lining  when 
needed.  b.  c. 
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of  Thought 

the  old  custom  of  stringing  the 
berries,  like  onions,  on  straws,  and 
selling  them  on  market  days  for  so 
much  a  straw!  Sounds  nice,  anyway. 

Rug  begins  to  look  like  something, 
but  needs  a  bit  of  black  to  bring  out 
the  colors.  Here’s  a  piece  from  Joan, 
black  with  bright  flowers;  must  have 
been  a  slip  cover.  Joan,  young  and 
“bridey,”  is  becoming  a  good  friend — 
didn’t  take  long.  What  an  idea  that 
was  of  hers:  our  buying  that  freezer 
together!  Oh,  these  are  the  strips 
Edna  cut,  bless  her,  before  she  sent 
them.  Edna  and  I  finished  high  school 
together. 

And  here’s  that  old  brown  dress  of 
mine;  never  liked  it.  Why  will  I  buy 
something  that  I  have  to  alter? 
Yellow  next  to  the  brown?  Those 
chintz  drapes  from  the  back  bed¬ 
room.  Mary  wants  yellow  for  her 
kitchen.  Wonder  why  her  husband  is 
so  set  against  it?  He  wouldn’t  like  it 
if  she  chose  the  color  scheme  for 
his  barber  shop. 

This  old,  old  shirt;  I  must  have 
kept  it  for  sentiment.  Rex’s  wedding 
shirt.  I  wonder  if  a  man’s  clothes  are 
called  his  wedding  clothes?  No  fancy 
wedding,  ours;  sweet,  though.  And 
we  did  have  a  minister  perform  the 
ceremony.  Wouldn’t  feel  married 
with  a  Justice  of  the  Peace.  The  Rev. 
Campbell  said  his  knots  always 
stayed  tied.  True,  too.  Our  knot  be¬ 
comes  tighter  each  year.  Young  love? 
Bah! 

Think  tv’ll  keep  this  shirt  for  the 
last  round,  just  inside  the  circle 
border.  I  believe  this  is  truly  the 
nicest  rug  I  ever  made. 

Mrs.  Rex  M.  Evans 


-  The  Little  Brown  House 

The  big  holidays  are  past,  1950  has 
gone,  and  January  of  ’51  is  a  time 
to  relax  and  plan  for  the  coming 
season  in  the  garden.  This  endless 
quest  for  the  right  things  to  plant, 
and  the  right  culture,  is  like  trying 
to  reach  the  rainbow’s  end  —  some¬ 
times  we~do  find  the  pot  of  gold. 

We  have  learned  that  some  strains 
of  cauliflower  are  as  easily  raised  as 
cabbage  and  are  treated  the  same, 
and  that  the  beautifully  crimped 
Savoy  cabbages  grow  and  head  readi¬ 
ly.  Also  that  Harris  earliest  pepper 
is  the  only  one  that  we  succeed  in 
fruiting  here  in  the  Green  Mountains. 
We  shall  read,  study  and  digest  the 
new  catalogs  but,  in  making  out  the 
seed  orders,  also  keep  in  mind  the 
old  verse  found  in  many  an  auto¬ 
graph  album: 

Make  new  friends  but  keep  the  old; 

Those  are  silver,  these  are  gold. 

And  this  applies  to  squashes.  The 
buttercup  squash  is  still  supreme 
with  us.  We  feel  that  doubtless  our 
Creator  might  make  a  better  squash 
but  doubtless  He  never  did! 

After  all  the  years  of  talks  and 
promises,  we  really  now  think  that 
electric  lights  will  shine  from  the 
windows  on  our  road  before  too  long. 
The  bush  cutting  crew  is  already  at 
work,  a  few  poles  are  set,  and  the 
rest  are  lying  at  strategic  points.  As 
we  didn’t  have  electricity  in  No¬ 
vember,  service  was  not  disrupted  by 
the  storm  on  the  25th  and  26th. 
Damage  was  slight  in  these  parts: 
telephones  and  electricity^  were  out, 
some  ancient  trees  fell  across  the 
roads,  and  gravelled  roads  were 
washed.  But  the  Champlain  Valley 
was  hai*d  hit,  Rutland  receiving  the 
brunt  of  the  wind. 

Let  us  hope  the  New  Year  brings 
no  great  weather  extremes.  Mean¬ 
while  Winter  is  a  fine  time  for  in¬ 
door  work:  hooking  rugs  and  chair 
pads,  making  quilts,  and  catching  up 
on  housekeeping  chores  before  we 
sow  the  seed  once  more. 

Mother  Bee 
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Mother  Goose  for  Grownups 

Sing  a  song  of  little  chicks,  a  bucket  full  of  feed, 

Four  and  twenty  backaches  I  often  get  indeed; 

The  pigs  are  in  the  pig  pen,  the  cows  are  in  the  stalls, 

Oh,  you  can’t  know  how  tired  I  am  whenever  evening  falls; 
I’ve  fourteen  water  buckets  here,  to  carry  every  day, 

I  carry  lots  of  problems  too,  besides  the  straw  and  hay. 

D’you  think  that  I’m  the  hired  help,  with  all  this  fulsome  life? 
Ah,  no!  By  now  you’ve  likely  guessed:  I  am  the  farmer’s  wife! 
Pennsylvania  —  Anna  S.  Bickel 


Our  H.  &  G.  ExcKange 

[Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward 
your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the 
envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left 
hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  this  in  another 
envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Ex¬ 
change,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
Please  send  no  garden  items  until 
March  or  later.  P.  S.] 

A  _ 

What’s  it  like  where  you  live?  I’m  43, 
from  Maine,  and  now  on  a  N.  Y.  farm;  have 
two  children.  What  are  your  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  on  pets,  gardens,  etc.?  Please  fill  up 
my  empty  old  mail  box!  —  Mrs.  E.  H., 
New  York. 


I’ll  send  funny  books  up  to  my  supply  in 
exchange  for  mystery  books  (Pocket  Book 
kind)  or  your  quilt  pieces.  Books  and  sew¬ 
ing  take  my  mind  off  the  fire  we  had.  — 
Mrs.  P.  T.,  Vermont. 


I’ll  send  some  of  my  several  hundred 
stamps  for  yard  goods  remnants,  white  or 
colored;  what  materials  have  you?  —  Mrs. 
W.  L.  H„  Penna. 


Most  people  laugh  at  Brooklyn,  but  it’s  a 
fine,  300  year  old  historic  city,  the  City  of 
Churches.  I’ve  sent  your  Editor  about  50  old 
Needlework  Books.  She’ll  send  one  to  the 
first  50  who  write  to  H.  G.  F.,  New  York, 
care  H.  &  G.  Editor. 


My  hobbies  are  raising  dogs,  Persian  cats, 
goats,  chickens,  ducks,  vegetables;  also  loye 
sewing  and  children.  Will  correspond  with 
young  women  interested,  and  exchange 
patterns,  recipes,  ete.  —  Mrs.  T.  O.,  New 
York. 


Will  exchange  my  nice  percale  patches 
with  those  who  write  about  raising  dogs, 
and  like  sewing,  needlework,  homemaking. 
—  Mrs.  J.  F.,  New  York. 


Have  a  quantity  of  transfer  patterns  of 
all  kinds  to  exchange  for  what  you  may 
have  I’d  like.  Please  write  first.  —  Mrs.  M. 
P.,  New  York. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  others  interested 
fn  genealogy.  —  Mrs.  W.  A.  C.,  New  York. 


I  collect  crocheted  potholders,  one  from 
each  State,  for  home  display  for  friends. 


Will  be  glad  to  help  out  anyone  I  can  with 
her  own  hobby.  —  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Illinois. 

I’d  like  corresponding  with  people,  50  to 
100  years  old,  having  lost  my  mother  last 
April.  —  Mrs.  E.  E.  L.,  Maine. 


Glad  to  hear  from  anyone  who  enjoys 
country  life  and  hobbies.  —  A.  M.  B., 
New  Jersey. 


I’ll  do  beautiful  embroidered  or  crochet 
work  for  your  antique  china  or  clear 
colored  glass,  or  handpainted  nice  china 
objects.  —  Mrs.  J.  T.  R.,  New  York. 


Will  send  crocheted  holders  or  hankies 
for  your  toothpick  holders.  —  I.  D.  S„  Pa. 


Would  like  pen  pals  interested  in  em¬ 
broidery  and  sewing.  —  Mrs.  S.  E.  O., 
New  York. 


Bean  Porridge  for  Winter 

The  best  bean  porridge  is  made 
from  either  a  turkey  carcass  or  two 
chicken  carcasses.  I  think  a  turkey 
carcass  is  better  but  chicken  will  do 
nicely. 

Place  all  the  bones  in  a  large 
kettle  and  cover  with  cold  water. 
Cook  until  the  meat  on  bones  falls 
off.  A  good  proportion  for  bean  por¬ 
ridge  is  three  quarts  of  stock  and 
about  two  cups  of  meat  when  soup  is 
finished.  Previously  soak  1 %  cups  of 
beans  (pea  beans  preferred)  over¬ 
night.  In  the  morning  cook  the  beans 
in  the  prepared  stock  until  they  burst 
their  skins.  Add  the  turkey  or  chick¬ 
en  meat,  and  thicken  (stirring  gradu¬ 
ally)  with  3/8  cup  of  corn  meal 
which  has  been  moistened  with 
water.  Season  to  taste  with  salt  and 
pepper.  Cook  over  low  heat  30  to 
40  minutes.  Serve  with  crackers. 

We  like  to  make  this  porridge  one 
day,  and  serve  it  the  next,  for  best 
flavor,  which  is  improved  still 
further  if  porridge  freezes.  They  say 
that  in  the  olden  days  our  Grand¬ 
mother  used  to  chop  it  off,  piece  by 
piece,  with  her  meat  axe.  l.  m.  w. 


For  Pleasure  it  Sewing  and  Needlework 


•  2P}  ~  A*-L  THE  GIRLS  LOVE  "grown-up”  touches!  Like  these  waist-nipping  line 

Simulated  weskit  and  shawl  collar.  Sizes  2-10.  Size  4,  l7/a  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  20<! 

2275  —  NO  WARDROBE  IS  COMPLETE  without  a  smart  bolero  suit  like  this,  e; 
pecially  when  it  comes  with  its  own  blouse.  Three  garments  in  one  pattern!  Sizes  12-2* 
36-42.  Size  18  suit,  3  yds.  54-in.;  blouse,  V/z  yds.  39-in.  20(J. 


161  —  BIG  LUSCIOUS  STRAWBERRY  POTHOLDER  TO  CROCHET,  well  padded,  to 
nook  beside  your  stove.  Popular  8-inch  size.  The  little  white  strawberry  blossoms  are 
crocheted  too,  then  sewn  to  the  holder.  Gay  and  colorful,  the  large  size  details  of  berry,, 
leaves  and  flowers  make  crocheting  quick  and  easy.  20 v' 

169  —  QUICK-KNIT  HANDSOME  MITTEN  AND  ASCOT  SET  fe>  Uear  until  April. 
Something  warm  and  enjoyable  for  everyone.  It’s  done  in  navy  blue  worsted  yam, 
trimmed  in  red  wool  buttonhole  stitch  along  the  edges,  and  decorated  with  1-in.  flowers 
and  leaves  cut  from  brightly  colored  felt.  Pattern  INCLUDES  three  sizes  —  small, 
medium  and  large  — ■  for  mittens.  Complete  instructions  for  the  set.  20<*. 


2281  —  A  TRIM,  HOUSE  FAVORITE  with  neatly  buttoned  shoulders  —  and  best  of 
all,  it  takes  almost  no  time  at  all  to  make!  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  ZVa  yds.  35-in.; 
3!4  yds.  trim.  20tf. 

^  OUR  NEW  1951  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20<*. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly:  be  sure 
to  include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20^.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1<!  tax 
on  orders  up  to  50(1;  2d  tax  over  50<*. 


Homer  Farm  Wife  Wins  21  Prizes 
At  State  Fair  Cooking  Competitions 


Counting  Mom’s  ribbons  is  a 
favorite  indoor  sport  with 
David  and  Richard  Smith — 
and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Chester 
Smith  has  plenty  of  ribbons  to 
count.  Twenty-one  prizes  in  all 
went  to  Mrs.  Chester  Smith  for 
her  culinary  skill  at  the  1950 
New  York  State  Fair! 

A  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  user  for 
many  years,  Mrs.  Smith  says, 
“I’m  mighty  glad  I  tried 
Fleischmann’s  New  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  much 


faster  and  easier  than  any 
other.” 

When  you  bake  at  home— use 
yeast.  The  delicious  goodness 
and  wholesome  nourishment  of 
yeast-raised  treats  make  them 
a  top  family  favorite.  And 
when  you  use  yeast — use  the 
best — Fleischmann’s  New  Im¬ 
proved  Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s 
easier  to  use,  faster  working. 
When  you  bake  at  home— treat 
your  family  to  delicious,  nutri¬ 
tious  yeast-raised  goodies. 


YOU  CAN  FIND  JOBS 

Every  Day  for 

SMOOTH-ON  11 


SMOOTH-ON 


Stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks, 
tightening  loose  parts  and  fixtures  are  jobs  made  to 
order  for  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  on 
household  and  farm  equipment,  autos,  tools,  utensils, 
etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth- 
On  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger 
size  at  your  hardware  store. 


FREE 


40-Page  Repair 
Handbook 

Shows  how  to  make  many  use- 
'  ful  farm  and  home  repairs  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  dia¬ 

grams.  Clear  directions.  Send 
postcard  now. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 

570  Comnranipaw  Ave.,Jers*yCity4,N.J. 


3)oitwitfi  SM00TM-0N 


iron  cement 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  K 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  B RATER  AND  OX  Inc 
369  Third  Av*„N«w  York  16  N.Y. 


BACKACHES 


SORE  MUSCLES 

DUE  TO  FATIGUE  AND  EXPOSURE 


n  n  FOR  ACHES 
uU  AND  PAINS 


EN-AR-CO.  the  greatest 
name  in  pain  relieving  lini¬ 
ments.  Noted  tor  its  quick 
action  in  relieving  Back¬ 
aches,  Sore  Muscles  and  other 
minor  Aches  and  Pains. 

Good  for  itchy  scalp  and 
loose  dandruff.  At  all  drug¬ 
gists.  Money  back  guarantee. 
Write  for  Free  booklet  “The 
Truth  About  The  Hair”, 
written  by  a  doctor. 
National  Remedy  Co..  Inc. 
White  Plains,  New  York 


Here’s  extra  money  for  new 
clothes,  television  set,  decorating, 
other  "extras”!  Show  big  value 
21  -  Card  All  -  Occasion  Assort¬ 
ment  to  friends,  others.  Sells 
like  wildfire  at  just  $1.  You 
make  up  to  50c  cash  profit. 

BIG  LINE  OF  SELF-SELLERS! 

Add  to  your  income  with  big 
profits  on  "DeLuxe”  All-Occa¬ 
sion,  Gift  Wraps,  Humorous, 
Personal  Stationery,  Napkins  and 
many  others.  EXTRA  CASH 
BONUS.  Assortments  On  Approv¬ 
al,  Imprint  Samples  FREE. 
Write  Now! 

HYCREST  CARD  COMPANY,  INC., 

78  Chauncy  St.,  Dept.  856,  Boston  II,  Mass. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  style— DRESSES  — 
street — house — DRESS  GOODS — • 
cotton— rayon— HOSIERY— LINGE¬ 
RIE— APRONS— TOtVELS—  STA¬ 
TIONERY— GREETING  CARDS— 
Beautiful  Free  Samples  Make  Easy 
Sales— GOOD  PROFITS— Without 
experience.  Exclusive.  Be  First. 
Write  now.  Mitchell  &  Church  Ce. 
Dept.  204,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  A 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 


BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  SA45 

V/pair 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair! 

EL  A  STOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  latex 
Rubber  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  196,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  at  home,  weaving  rugs,  carpets, 
etc.  from  old  rags,  or  new  yarns,  for  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  No  experience  necessary.  30,000  doing  it  with  easy 
running  $59.50  Union  Looms.  Send  for  our  free  booklet. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS.  30  FACTORY  ST.,  B00NVH.IE,  N.  Y. 


Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  *4  yard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  for  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO., 
1191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE..  ARLINGTON.  MASS. 


Oil  painting  and  Ceramics.  Reasonably  priced.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  Mrs.  D.  Glngerella,  Weekapaug,  R.  I. 
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SAVE  MONEY  Compared  to  the  cost  of  new  construc¬ 
tion,  my  Jamesway  remodeled  barn  saved  me  almost  half . . 
made  it  possible  for  me  to  completely  modernize  my  barn  for 
Grade  A  milk  production.  With  the  barn  remodeled  and 
lengthened  according  to  Jamesway  plans,  I  now  have  3 6  four- 
foot  stalls,  three  calf  pens  and  a  bull  pen.” 


I  Saved 


Ways 


by  Modernizing  with 


Jamesway! 

Says  Lincoln  Schroeder,  Rochester,  Minn. 


SAVE  TIME  "Jamesway  modernization  has  cut  chore 
time,  too.  My  Jamesway  shuttle-stroke  barn  cleaner  cleans 
the  barn  in  just  10  minutes.  All  totaled,  my  Jamesway  equip¬ 
ment  —  barn  cleaner,  drinking  cups,  steel  stanchions  and  pens, 
electric  ventilation  and  feed  truck  —  has  cut  my  chore  time  a 
third.  It  reduces  man  hours  .  .  .  saves  both  time  and  money!” 


c 


Ventilation 


Hog  Feeder 


REG.  O  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-I5I  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  more  information  telling  me  how  I  can  modernize 
with  Jamesway  for  □  cows  □  hens  □  hogs.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . : . 

Name . R.R . 

Town . . . State . 


■n 

I 

I 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Feed  for  Bull  Calves 

I  have  a  small  farm  and  would 
like  to  raise  about  10  bull  calves, 
which  I  can  buy  from  nearby  farms. 
I  have  about  15  acres  of  very  good 
pasture.  Could  I  raise  these  calves  on 
powdered  skimmilk?  I  have  a  good 
bam  to  house  them  in;  at  about  what 
age  could  they  go  on  pasture?  What 
would  be  a  good  grain  formula  for 
these  calves?  Would  it  be  a  good  risk 
to  fatten  them  later  for  slaughter 
sale?  .  w.  m.  m. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

The  raising  of  bull  calves  to  the 
age  of  sax  months  is  no  different  than 
the  raising  of  heifer  calves.  Powdered 
skimmilk  is  entirely  suitable  to  use 
for  that  portion  of  their  feed.  It 
should  be  mixed  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  manufacturer, 
and  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
skimmilk  averages  approximately  10 
per  cent  solids,  which  would  mean 
the  addition  of  about  nine  parts  of 
water  to  each  part  of  powdered  skim¬ 
milk.  The  substitution  of  skimmilk 
for  whole  milk  should  not  begin  be¬ 
fore  the  calf  is  two  weeks  old  and 
preferably  it  should  be  done  gradu¬ 
ally  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  per 
day  for  such  substitution  until  a  com¬ 
plete  change  has  been  effected.  After 
that  time,  and  until  the  calves  are 
six  weeks  old,  they  should  not  re¬ 
ceive  in  excess  of  18  pounds  daily, 
per  head.  After  that  age,  healthy 
calves  may  be  allowed  as  much  skim¬ 
milk  as  they  will  drink.  It  should  be 
fed  in  a  clean  sanitary  pail,  with  the 
mixture  at  a  temperature  between 
90  and  100  degrees  F. 

The  bull  calves  should  be  allowed 
best  quality  hay  constantly  to  the 
extent  of  all  they  will  consume.' They 
could  be  placed  on  pasture  when 
about  six  months  old  provided  shade, 
water  and  salt  are  available  for  their 
use  as  desired.  If  you  could  have  an 
open  door  covered  with  sacking  so 
that  they  had  free  access  in  and  out 
of  the  barn  or  shed,  and  keep  it 
darkened,  it  would  be  cooler,  and 
keep  some  of  the  flies  away  from 
them,  during  the  Summer.  They 
could  also  go  into  this  coverage  dur¬ 
ing  the  hot  part  of  the  day. 

Your  15  acres  of  very  good  pasture 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  for  10 
head  of  bull  calves  this  S.ummer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  you  could  probably 
carry  10  additional  head  if  desired. 

A  good  grain  formula  to  feed  them 
is  one  consisting  of  400  lbs.  ground 
corn,  400  lbs.  ground  oats,  400  lbs. 
wheat  bran,  and  400  lbs.  of  soybean 
oil  meal.  Let  them  have  what  they 
will  clean  up  of  this  mixture  each 
day.  Allow  them  some  good  mixed 
hay  while  they  are  on  pasture,  as 
they  will  do  better  than  on  pasture 
alone. 

For  the  past  several  years  the  price 
of  fat  bulls,  particularly  young  bulls, 
has  been  exceptionally  good  and 
really  out  of  line  with  the  price  of 
well  fattened  steers.  At  present 
market  quotations  for  both  feed  and 
beef,  there  is  less  risk  in  growing 
and  fattening  young  bulls  in  the 
manner  you  propose  than  in  fattening 
steers. 


Grain  for  Ewes 

I  have  a  small  flock  of  registered 
Hampshire  two-year  old  ewes.  They 
will  lamb  about  April  for  the  first 
time.  I  have  been  giving  them  a  good 
grade  of  hay  but  would  like  to  start 
giving  them  grain.  Will  you  please 
advise  the  proper  ration?  I  have 
been  told  whole  oats,  but  wouldn’t 
ground  oats  be  just  as  well?  j.  j.  m. 

It  is  a  good  plan  to  allow  some 
grain  to  pregnant  ewes  for  four  to 
six  weeks  prior  to  lambing.  Sheep 
chew  their  grain  so  thoroughly  that, 
as  repeated  experimental  tests  have 
shown,  there  is  no  advantage  in 
feeding  them  ground  grain.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  objection  to 
feeding  ground  grain  and,  if  it  is  the 
only  kind  available,  it  can  be  used 
with  equal  satisfaction. 

Whole  oats  is  a  good  feed  for  preg¬ 
nant  ewes,  but  tests  on  feeding 
pregnant  ewes  at  the  New  York  Ex- 
pei'iment  Station  have  shown  that 
the  addition  of  either  wheat  bran  or 
other  wheat  by-product  feeds  is  de¬ 
sirable,  as  it  will  prevent  the  ail¬ 
ment  known  as  stiff-lamb  disease. 
This  trouble  is  caused  by  a  lack  of 
vitamin  E  in  which  the  wheat  by¬ 
product  feeds  are  rich.  It  is  sug¬ 
gested,  therefore,  that  a  suitable 
mixture  would  be  oats,  either 
whole  or  ground,  65  pounds;  wheat 
bran  35  pounds.  It  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable  to  keep  a  good  commercial 
mineral  mixture  before  the  pregnant 
ewes  at  all  times.  One  containing 
various  trace  elements,  particularly 
cobalt,  would  be  best. 


Two-Ton  Pig  Litters 

Oan  you  tell  me  the  highest 
record  ever  made  in  the  National 
Duroc  Ton  Litter  Contest?  If  so,  please 
give  weights  and  name  and  address 
of  owner  if  available?  Also  the 
number  of  breeders  entered  in  the 
1950  contest?  h.  f. 

The  record-breaking  litter  in  the 
1950  National  Duroc  Ton  Litter  Con¬ 
test  consisted  of  16  pigs,  which  at¬ 
tained  a  total  weight  of  4,408  pounds 
at  180  days.  They  were  owned  by 
John  M.  Nash,  Kokomo,  Ind.  The 
second  high  litter  of  17  pigs  weigh¬ 
ing  4,262  pounds  at  180  days,  was 
owned  by  Alderton  Bros.,  Wyaconda. 
Mo.  In  the  1950  contest  there  was  a 
total  of  785  Duroc  breeders  in  22 
different  States. 


_ 

Sore  Tongue  from  Trough 

My  cows  have  developed  sore 
tongues  from  raised  spots  forming 
in  their  feed  troughs.  Is  there  any 
way  to  correct  this?  a.  d. 

We  have  had  some  favorable  re¬ 
ports  regarding  a  new  plastic  paint 
which  has  been  used  with  success  to 
paint  the  feed  troughs  and  prevent 
rough  spots  from  forming  in  them. 
Where  such  a  condition  already  pre¬ 
vails,  the  troughs  would  need  to  be 
smoothed  all  over  the  feeding  surface, 
and  then  they  could  be  covered  with 
plastic  paint.  This  rough  condition  is 
produced  by  acids  forming  in  the 
trough  from  the  cows’  saliva. 


The  recent  record  of  this  Holstein,  Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay,  owned  by  R. 
Austin  and  Jay  W.  Backus,  Mexico,  N.  Y.,  ranks  her  as  the  only  cow  in  the 
Empire  State  to  make  over  1,100  pounds  of  butterfat  and  30,000  pounds  of 
inilk  on  3x  milking.  At  five  years  of  age  she  has  a  production'  record  of  1,126 
pounds  of  butterfat  and  30,157  pounds  of  milk. 
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New  Slaughter  Cattle 
Grades 

The  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration  of  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
of  Agriculture  has  announced  that 
Federal  grade  standards  for  slaughter 
(live)  steers,  heifers,  cows,  bulls,  and 
stags  have  been  revised  effective 
December  30.  In  the  main,  this  re¬ 
vision  brings  the  slaughter  grades 
into  line  with  changes  in  grades  for 
steer,  heifer,  and  cow  carcass  beef 
that  were  effective  December  29. 

The  change  effects  both  the  names 
of  grades  and  the  kind  of  cattle  in¬ 
cluded  in  each  grade.  The  changes 
for  steers,  heifers  and  cows  follow: 

Prime  (a  combination  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Prime  and  Choice  grades) — This 
grade  will  include  the  finest  finished 
animals  that  come  to  market.  These 
animals  will  generally  be  quite  young 
in  age. 

Choice  (formerly  Good  grade)  — 
Animals  of  this  grade  are  highly  fin¬ 
ished  and  the  greater  number  of ' 
finished  animals  coming  to  market 
fall  in  this  grade. 

Good  (new  grade  for  part  of  the 
cattle  formerly  graded  Medium) — 
Young  cattle  formerly  included  in 
the  top  half  of  the  Medium  grade  will 
be  in  the  Good  grade.  This  change 
gives  these  animals  a  separate  grade 
of  their  own. 

Commercial  (remainder  of  the 
Medium  grade) — This  grade  will  in¬ 
clude  lower  quality  young  animals 
and  well  finished  older  steers  and 
cows  formerly  included  in  Medium. 

Utility  (new  name  for  Common 
grade) — This  grade  is  made  up 
mostly  of  old  cows  and  young  ani¬ 
mals  of  poor  quality  formerly  in 
Common  grade. 

Cutter  and  Canner  (no  change)  — 
Animals  in  these  two  grades  pro¬ 
duce  beef  used  mostly  for  processing. 

While  these  changes  affect  grades 
for  slaughter  steers,  heifers  and 
cows,  the  names  for  two  grades  for 
bulls  and  stags  are  also  being 
changed.  For  both  these  classes, 
Medium  grade  will  be  renamed  Com¬ 
mercial  and  the  Common  grade  re¬ 
named  Utility. 

The  announced  changes  in  slaugh¬ 
ter  grades  brings  these  grades  into 


conformity  with  grades  of  carcass 
beef.  The  changes  were  made  to 
modernize  the  grade  structure  so  as 
to  reflect  current  production  practices 
and  consumer  preferences  for  smaller 
sized  beef  cuts  of  high  quality  and 
a  high  ratio  of  lean  to  fat.  Young 
animals  that  produce  this  type  of 
beef  are  now  being  marketed  in 
large  numbers  but  the  grade  struc¬ 
ture  did  not  properly  identify  them. 
These  animals  are  included  in  the 
new  Good  grade.  The  realignment  of 
all  grades  made  possible  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  this  new  grade. 

While  no  official  grading  of  live 
animals  is  done  by  USDA,  the 
slaughter  grades  are  available  as 
guides  to  all  who  wish  to  use  them. 
These  grades  do  form  the  basis  for 
uniform  reporting  of  livestock  mar¬ 
ketings  through  the  nationwide 
market  news  service  carried  out  at 
36  markets  by  USDA. 

‘  Carcass  grades  are  the  basis  on 
which  Federal  beef  grading  is  opera¬ 
ted,  and  application  of  these  grades 
is  made  by  trained  USDA  employees. 
Graders  are  now  grading  beef  on  the 
basis  of  the  carcass  grade  changes 
which,  in  brief,  are:  (1)  Combine 
former  Prime  and  Choice  grades  un¬ 
der  the  name  Prime;  (2)  Rename  the 
former  Good  grade  as  Choice;  (3) 
Establish  a  new  grade,  Good,  which 
includes  the  young,  better  quality 
animals  formerly  graded  Commercial; 
and  (4)  Leave  the  remainder  of  the 
former  Commercial  grade  still 
stamped  Commercial. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson . .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle,  ^ 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,.  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


RIUD  Rafters 


ARE  THE  ANSWER 

Fast  construction  at  low  cost 


Up  goes  a 

RILCO  BARN.  No  cutting! 
No  fitting!  Rilce  laminated 
wood  rafters  make  the  sturdy 
wind  resistant  framing  for  this 
modern,  attractive  barn.  They 
are  delivered  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  hardware... 
ready  for  rapid,  easy  assembly. 

Engineered  connectors  fur¬ 
nished  assure  extra  strength, 
rigidity.  Interior  mow  space 
is  100%  usable  because  Rilco 
clear-span  construction  re¬ 
quires  no  posts  or  braces. 

Rilco  barn  rafters  are  fac¬ 
tory  fabricated  from  finish 
grade,  kiln  dried  Douglas  Fir 
permanently  bonded  with 
waterproof  resorcinol  glue. 
Rilco  barns  can  be  built  in 
various  widths  and  in  any 
length.  Available  in  several 
standard  shapes  to  provide  the 
exact  hay  storage  capacity  you 
need.  May  be  constructed  with 
or  without  a  mow  driveway. 

Discuss  your  building  plans 
with  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer. 
He’ll  gladly  show  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  save  you  time  and 
money. 

Mail  Coupon  How 

Find  out  how  quick  and  easy  it  it 
to  put  up  your  next  farm  building 
the  Rilco  Rafter  way! 


RIUD 


601C  Brooks  Building  • 


PRODUCTS,  IlfC. 


Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


I  am  interested  in  building.  Please  tell  me  how  Rilco 
Rafters  can  be  used  in: 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Poultry  Houses 

□  Barns  □  Grain  Storage  Buildings 

Name _ „  R.F.D. _ 

Town _ State _ 


County. 
State _ 


.Highway  No.. 
_ RFD _ 


Town. 


It's  another  first  from  STARLINE!  This  new 
40-page  book  contains  floor  plans  and 
descriptions  of  practical,  profitable  parlor 
milking  systems.  Shows  many  types  of 
milking  parlors,  milk  houses  and  loose 
housing  barns  to  suit  your  individual 
needs.  Complete  list  of  general  require¬ 
ments— all  equipment  fully  illustrated. 


STARUNE  INC.,  Dept.  660  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  free  book,  “Modern  Plans  and  Equipment  for  Parlor 
Milking  Systems.” 


Name. 


Fingertip 

Controls 


Onc-Mjn 


Two-Man 


20"— $305.00 
24"— $311.00 
30"— $319.00 
36"— $327.00 

Holpor't  H.ndl.  $5.40 
All  prices  I-Ot.  Worcester,  Moss. 


24"— $331.00 
30"— $339.00 
36"— $347.00 
48"— $367,00 


Pressurt-ted 
Chain  Oiling 


Powerful 
S  H.P.  Engine 


Fast-cutting  R-P  Model  50  Chain  Saws 
make  light  work  of  wood-cutting  jobsf 
These  5  H.P.  gasoline-driven  portable 
saws  feature  low  initial  cost,  light¬ 
weight  but  rugged  construction  and 
ease  of  handling.  Before  buying  any 
chain  saw,  see  a  labor-saving  R-P  50 
in  action. 


FfenercHam  — 


Antifriction, 
fdl«r-typc 
Tat  (stock 


Spring  tension 


lever  for 
Complete 
360''  Swivel 


Double-row  struts 
to  ease  toad 


Narrow,  Solid 
Gtfiffe  Bar 


Adjustable 

Handle 


Automatic  Clutch 
Cr  Rewind  Starter 


Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Dealers 

Wanted 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 

The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Sates 


BE  PREPARED  WITH  THE  PERSONAL 

FIRFI  FIRE  ESCAPE  LADDER 

m  m  m  ■  ^ ■  •  All  Metal,  Light  (20  lbs.).  Portable 


Hooks  on  window  sill.  Rungs 
drop  outside.  Compact  id 
size  21#/xl5K2f#x  12" 


Rolled  up  for  storage 


Address: 


Price  List 
16  ft.  -  $37.50 

Each  add’l  foot 
up  to  25'  —  $1 
per  foot. 

We  nay  nostaee 
charges.  Send  check 
or  Si.  O. 


Personal  Fire  Escape  Corporation 

205  E.  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Agents  and  Dealers  wanted.  Write  for  folder. 


Order 

At 

Once 

Avoid 

Rising 

Prices 


/6t  FRESHENING" 


ond  for  WINTER  LACTATION 


Severe  reproduction  strains  cry  out  for  medicinal 
and  tonic  aid  to  promote  healthy  functioning  of 
all  the  organs  that  play  a  part  in  the  critical  pro¬ 
ductive  cycle.  Supplement  the  feed  with  the  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vi¬ 
tamin  D  in  the  Kow-Kare  formula.  It’s  a  “sustain¬ 
ing  program”  that  pays  huge  dividends.  At  all 
farm-supply  stores.  FREE  BOOK,  "Care  and  Feed¬ 
ing  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 

Dairy  Assn.  Co.,  Inc.,  lyndonville  Vermont 
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The  “Queen’s  Guard”,  with  over 
forty  years  of  honorable  service, 
stands  ready  and  able  as  always. 
There’s  nothing  like  BAG  BALM 
for  combatting  Superficial  In¬ 
juries  to  udders  and  teats;  for 
Sunburn,  Windburn;  beneficial 
massage  of  Caked  Bag.  Lanolin- 
loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 
BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays 
on.  Be  prepared  for  those  ever- 


occurring  outbreaks.  Get  BAG 
BALM  today  at  your  favorite 
store.  Insist  on  the  original  and 
genuine;  imitations  only  LOOK 
like  BAG  BALM. 


FREE  COW  BOOK! 

By  noted  dairy  nutrition¬ 
ist:  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville'49,  Vermont 


cor  moo 

This  F/tST,  &?SfWay  ! 

COKDWOOD  This  3-hp,  25-lb. 

McCulloch  3-25  chain  saw  zips 
through  branches,  trees,  logs  up  to 

_  4  feet  thick.  You  can  take  it  anywhere, 

even  up  in  the  tree  for  pruning, 
v  Available  with  blades  up  to 

'‘y***-  30"  long,  and  15"  bow. 

Priced  from  $325. 


77M8EK 


The  5-hp,  49-lb.  McCulloch 
has  plenty  of  power  for 
big  timber  of  any  size. 

The  3-25  and  the  5-49 
are  used  by  thousands 
of  farms  and  camps  for 
pulp  and  sawmill  logging. 


PUJS  The  5-49  can  be  Available  with  blades 

converted  in  one  minute  into  UP  to  60"  long,  and 

a  portable  5-hp  Earth  Drill  20"  bow,  Priced  from  $415. 

for  digging  post  holes.  _ _ _ A—£.r—————————L~. 

1  McCulloch  motors  corporation 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 

McCUUOCH 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR  l! 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information  j 
on  the  items  checked,  also  name  of  nearest  dealer  J 
where  I  can  see  a  demonstration. 

□  5-hp  5-49  Chain  Saw  Q  3-hp  3-25  Chain  Saw  j 
□  Free  16-page  Timber  Manual  Q  5-hp  Earth  Drill  J 


Dept.  CR/'Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


Name. 


NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 


Address- 


fVor/i/s  £u/7r/&$  of  Hnvs  C6a/v  Sa#s  {.  S-—-  _ _ su  tc._  — J 


BECOME  A  GRADUATE  NURSE 


BE  SURE  OF  REGULAR  EMPLOY- 1 
MENT  AT  GOOD  SALARY  • 

$200  pays  for  a  3  year  course  including  books,  uniforms,  living  quarters  and  i 
meals.  Scholarships  and  interest  free  loan  funds  help  deserving  students. 

The  School  of  Nursing  of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  one  of  the  oldest  and  1 

most  respected  in  the  nation,  located  in  one  of  America’s  great  teaching  hospitals,  i 

has  openings  in  the  February  and  September  1951  entering  classes.  School  is  in 
downtown  Brooklyn,  New  York,  20  minutes  from  Times  Square.  1 

High  school  graduates  17  Vx  years  or  over  and  unmarried  are  eligible.  ( 

Apply  by  letter  to:  MISS  LOIS  H.  HOLIMAN,  Principal, 

340  HENRY  STREET,  BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK  I 


Bl  NOCULARS>\ 


-  Made  in  Germany 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

1  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-8 

V  438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN. 

DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 

$40.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  200 
Greeting  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  samples  Personalized  Stationery,  Napkins. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  43,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts 

“The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  %"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repair* 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
com  plete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and  t, 
directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


ANGORA  RABBIT  HAIR  WILL  HELP 
REDUCE  YOUR  PAINS 

Order  a  pair  of  krteewarmers  knitted  from  handplucked 
and  selected  Angorawool,  100%  pure,  white,  $6.00  pre¬ 
paid  or  C.O.D.  ANGORA  MOUNTAIN  FARM. 

P.  0.  BOX  588- A,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  JERSEY 


$645 

Conplttt 


January  20,  195 1 


Under  the  Saddle 

(Continued  from  Page  66) 
fields  of  luxuriant  bluegrass,  the 
American  Saddle  Horse  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  soon  became  famed  for 
its  beauty  of  form  and  poetry  of 
motion.  Thoroughbred  blood  again 
entered  into  most  of  the  foundation 
stock  of  the  American  Saddle  Horse, 
it  being  combined  with  the  nicer 
and  more  easy  gaited  native  mares; 
Morgan  breeding  also  made  some 
contribution,  as  did  that  of  several 
Canadian  stallions  of  unknown  an¬ 
cestry.  C.  J.  Cronan,  Jr.,  is  secretary 
of  the  American  Saddle  Horse 
Breeders’  Association,  Louisville,  Ky. 

The  three-gaited,  or  English  type, 
saddle  horse  is  not  a  breed,  but 
rather  is  one  of  the  type  of  saddle 
horses  that  are  capable  of  performing 
only  the  walk,  trot,  and  canter. 
Horses  which  are  used  for  rental  at 
most  riding  academies  and  stables 
are  of  this  sort. 

The  Morgans 

The  Morgans  are  noted  for  their 
longevity,  hardiness,  staying  ability 
and  beauty  of  form.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  an  American  breed,  originat¬ 
ing  in  Vermont.  Justin  Morgan, 
foaled  in  1793,  was  the  foundation 
sire  of  this  breed,  and  he  is  reputed 
to  trace  to  Thoroughbred  breeding 
on  both  sides  of  his  pedigree.  The 
blood  of  this  great  breeding  sire  has 
had  a  notable  influence  on  light  har¬ 
ness  racing  horses,  as  well  as  those 
raced  under  the  saddle  and  utility 
mounts.  The  headquarters  of  the 
Morgan  Horse  Club  is  90  Broad  St., 
New  York  4,  N.  Y.  Mr.  F.  B.  Hills  is 
secretary. 

The  Quarter  Horse 

Ever  since  colonial  days  the  so- 
called  Quarter  Horse  has  been  es¬ 
tablished  as  a  type  for  utility  and 
racing.  This  breed  derived  its  name 
from  the  ability  of  these  horses  _to  get 
off  to  a  quick  start  and  cover  a 
quarter-mile  in  fast  time  under  the 
saddle.  It  was  only  natural  that  pro¬ 
genitors  of  the  breed  were  taken 
West  with  the  early  settlers,  and 
there  they  soon  established  a  name 
for  themselves  as  sure-footed,  fast 
moving,  intelligent  cutting  horses  for 
use  with  range  cattle. 

The  Kleberg  family,  owners  of  the 
King  Ranch  in  Texas,  has  done  nota¬ 
ble  breeding  work  in  improving  and 
perfecting  Quarter  Horses.  The  four 
outstanding  sires  of  this  breed  are 
Peter  McCue,  Hickory  Bill,  Traveller 
and  Little  Joe.  The  founder  of  the 
King  Ranch  strain  of  Quarter  Horses 
is  a  stallion  known  as  Old  Sorrel, 
foaled  in  1915.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Peter  McCue  through  his  son  Hickory 
Bill.  There  are  two  organizations  de¬ 
voted  to  the  registration  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  Quarter  Horse;  one  is 
the  American  Quarter  Horse  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Amarillo,  Texas,  R.  D. 
Hollingsworth,  Secretary;  and  the 
other  is  the  National  Quarter  Horse 
Breeders’  Association,  Houston, 
Texas,  J.  M.  Huffington,  Secretary. 

Palominos  and  Albinos 

These  two  so-called  saddle  horse 
breeds  are  actually  types,  rather 
than  breeds,  being  based  on  proper 
color  markings  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  registration  in  their  respective 
association  stud  books.  Varying 
shades  of  gold  from  light  to  dark,  are 
the  recognized  body  colors  of  the 
Palomino,  with  dark  eyes  and  skin, 
combined  with  a  white,  silver,  or 
ivory  mane  and  tail.  The  body  color 
may  be  either  solid  or  have  white 
points,  such  as  a  blaze  or  stripe  in 
the  face,  and  one  or  more  white 


legs.  Palomino  horses,  being  based 
on  a  color  classification,  are  naturally 
the  product  of  many  and  varying 
types  of  saddle  horses.  It  is  well  to 
note  that  the  mating  of  a  Palomino 
stallion  to  a  Palomino  mare  may  pro¬ 
duce  some  sorrels  and  albinos  in 
addition  to  the  desired  Palomino 
coloration.  If  Palominos  are  mated 
with  chestnut  colored  horses,  approxi¬ 
mately  half  the  colts  will  be  of  a  de¬ 
sirable  Palomino  color,  while  the 
others  will  be  sorrel  colored.  Two 
associations  are  active  in  the  regis¬ 
tration  and  promotion  of  Palominos. 
Willard  Beanland  is  secretary  of  the 
Palomino  Horse  Association,  Reseda, 
Calif.;  and  H.  Arthur  Zappe  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Palomino  Horse  Breeders’ 
Association  of  America,  Mineral 
Well,  Texas. 

Albinos  are  snow  white  saddle  type 
horses  which  likewise  have  a  color 
designation,  in  order  to  be  eligible 
for  registry  in  their  association  book. 
This  organization  is  known  as  the 
American  Albino  Horse  Club,  and 
Ruth  Thompson  is  secretary,  with 
headquarters  at  Butte,  Neb. 

Tennessee  Walking  Horses  and 
Others 

The  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
originated  in  the  State  of  the  same 
name.  It  was  produced  by  selective 
breeding  for  ease  of  gait,  based  on 
the  blood  of  Thoroughbreds,  Ameri¬ 
can  Saddle  Horses  and  smooth  going 
mares  native  to  the  region.  These  nice 
saddle  horses  are  increasing  in  popu¬ 
larity  as  pleasure  mounts.  They  are 
stylish  animals  and  a  pleasure  to 
ride.  The  Tennessee  Walking  Horse 
Breeders’  Association  of  America  has,, 
its  headquarters  at  Lewisburg,  Tennlf 
Miss  Sid  Houston  is  secretary. 

There  is  a  leopard  spotted  breed  of 
horses  tracing  to  desert  strains  of 
saddle  horses,  which  is  known  as  the 
Colorado  Ranger.  Founded  on  im¬ 
ported  Arabian  and  Morocco  Barb 
stock,  the  coat  pattern  of  these  horses 
cprfies  from  their  Barb  breeding. 
Some  horsemen  refer  to  it  as  the 
Libyan  Leopard  Horse.  K.  K.  Par¬ 
sons,  Boulder,  Colo.,  is  secretary  of 
the  Colorado  Ranger  Horse  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  breed  registers  only  on  the 
basis  of  pedigree. 

Appaloosa  horses  frequently  show 
the  same  general  leopard  spotted 
coat  pattern  as  the  Colorado  Ranger 
horse,  and  their  association  uses 
suitable  color  patterns  as  a  basis  for 
registration.  They  usually  have  very 
little  hair  on  their  manes  and  tails. 
Appaloosas  were  developed  by  the 
Nez  Perce  Indian  tribe  of  Western 
Idaho,  and  their  color  pattern  is  the 
result  of  a  throwback  to  early  Mo¬ 
rocco  Barb  progenitors  which  escaped 
or  were  stolen  by  the  Indians  from 
the  Spanish  Conquistadores.  George 
B.  Hatley,  Moscow,  Idaho,  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Appaloosa  Horse  Club. 

Pinto  horses  combine  solid  colors 
with  white  in  a  mixed  pattern,  and 
are  the  result  of  various  kinds  of 
saddle  horse  breeding.  They  now 
have  an  association  for  their  registry. 
The  secretary  of  the  Pinto  Horse  So¬ 
ciety  is  George  M.  Glendenning,  Con¬ 
cord,  Calif.  Cream  colored  horses  of 
saddle  conformation  are  also  being 
registered  by  the  American  Cream 
Horse  Association,  Hubbard,  Iowa, 
of  which  Mrs.  Karene  Bunker  Topp 
is  secretary. 

Type,  quality,  gaits,  conformation 
and  disposition  must  all  be  combined 
in  top  form  to  make  a  useful  and 
pleasant  mount.  Riding  a  well 
trained,  easy  gaited  saddle  horse,  so 
common  to  this  country,  makes  one 
glad  to  be  alive  and  proud  to  be  an 
American. 


Love  of  a  good,  mount  still  strongly  prevails  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  most 
Americans.  This  nice  saddle  m,are  and  colt  are  enjoying  some  late  fall 
pasture  and  sunshine  on  the  farm  of  H.  R.  Briscoe  in  Fairfield  County,  Conn, 
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The  Henyard 

------  By  C.  S.  Platt  ===== 


Trapnest  for  Laying  Ability 

What  is  the  best  guide  for  laying 
ability  in  fowls?  I  have  tried  to  fol¬ 
low  the  usual  suggestions  about  cul¬ 
ling  when  molting  starts  and  have 
gotten  nowhere.  All  of  my  chickens 
eat  feathers  too,  although  I  feed  a 
protein  content  of  about  15  per  cent. 
How  about  that?  s.  l.  b. 

Judging  the  potential  laying  ability 
of  a  fowl  by  looking  at  her  is  im¬ 
possible.  On  the  question  of  molt  for 
instance,  a  fowl  may  continue  laying 
while  she  is  molting;  in  fact,  that  is 
a  common  occurrence  until  the  time 
when  she  more  or  less  suddenly 
ceases  production  and  molts  many 
feathers  at  once.  Then  she  is  readily 
observed.  An  indication  of  molting 
can  be  noted  in  the  10  large  primary 
wing  feathers  towards  the  outside  of 
the  wing.  These  start  to  drop  out  in 
the  center  of  the  wing  and  the  molt¬ 
ing  then  progresses  towards  the  tip 
of  the  wing.  However,  birds  usually 
continue  to  lay  while  some  of  this 
takes  place,  so  knowing  that  the  molt 
is  progessing  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  bird  should  be  sold. 
The  most  reliable  guide  is  the  spread 
of  the  pelvic  or  lay  bones  in  the 
rear  of  the  fowl.  These  come  close  to¬ 
gether  when  production  ceases,  but 
are  spread  apart  when  the  bird  is 
laying.  In  fact,  they  spread  apart  in  a 
pullet  before  she  lays  her  first  egg, 
and  thus  can  be  used  as  a  guide  to 
her  coming  into  laying. 

Bleaching  of  shanKs  as  well  as 
other  skin  areas  is  not  easy  to  ob¬ 
serve  in  Rhode  Island  Reds  because 
of  their  dark  shank  coloration. 

In  general,  there  really  is  no 
specific  way  to  determine  at  any 
given  time  just  what  a  particular 
bird  is  going  to  do  in  the  line  of 
egg  production  for  the  immediate 
future,  unless  she  obviously  is  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  production.  With  a 
little  practice  one  can  feel  the  egg 
that  is  going  to  be  laid  on  a  particu¬ 
lar  day  by  examining  the  bird  early 
in  the  morning.  However,  trapnest¬ 
ing  is  easier  and  more  accurate,  as  to 
what  hens  are  laying  and  how  often. 

Feather  eating  generally  results 
from  insufficient  protein.  Young 
chicks  should  have  a  20  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  diet  for  the  first  eight  weeks, 
after  which  a  15  per  cent  or  16  per 
cent  protein  ration  will  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  Feather  eating  is  a  habit  that 
will  develop  when  chicks  are  young 
and  you  may  not  have  been  feeding 
enough  protein  during  their  early 
growth  period.  Crowding  may  also 
start  the  habit. 

Heavy  Breed  Feed 
Consumption 

My  birds  are  Barred  Rock  pullets 
and  roosters  —  260  pullets  and  18 
roosters:  How  much  feed  should  they 
normally  consume  daily?  J.  M. 

A  flock  of  260  Barred  Rock  pullets 
and  18  roosters  would  normally  con¬ 
sume  about  85  pounds  of  feed  daily, 
40  pounds  of  mash  and  45  pounds  of 
grain.  The  quantity,  however,  varies 
with  the  rate  of  egg  production, 
weather  conditions  and  health  of  the 
flock.  The  mash  consumption  defi¬ 
nitely  should  not  be  less  than  40 
pounds.  If  your  birds  are  not  eating 
that  much  mash,  I  would  cut  back 
some  on  the  grain  feeding  in  order 
to  force  an  increase  in  mash  con¬ 


sumption.  On  the  other  hand,  if  grain 
feeding  is  cut  too  low,  you  would 
not  secure  the  desired  results. 


When  Eggs  Grade  Low 

My  eggs  have  been  receiving  a  low 
grade  from  my  city  buyer,  although 
they  are  clean  and  look  all  right  for 
their  shells.  What  might  be  causing 
this  low  grading?  l.  m. 

Perhaps  the  eggs  have  exceedingly 
dark  yolks,  which  could  be  the  case 
when  hens  have  been  on  a  grass 
range  or,  when  confined,  are  being 
fed  a  grain  diet  consisting  chiefly  of 
yellow  corn.  Large  amounts  of  alfalfa 
meal  in  the  mash  also  contribute  to 
dark  yolk  color.  Another  possible 
cause  of  low  egg  quality  could  be  the 
holding  of  eggs  in  a  room  tempera¬ 
ture  above  60  degrees  F.,  particularly 
if  the  atmosphere  was  dry.  Eggs  being 
held  on  the  farm  should  be  kept  in 
the  cellar  or  some  cool  room  in  which 
the  floor  is  kept  damp  to  maintain 
sufficient  moisture  in  the  air. 


Round  Poultry  Houses 

I  am  thinking  of  building  a  round 
poultry  house.  Could  you  tell  me 
something  about  these  round  type 
houses;  especially,  are  they  hard  to 
properly  ventilate?  r.  r. 

Several  round  poultry  houses  have 
been  constructed  in  New  Jersey  with 
varying  degrees  of  success.  In  very 
windy  weather  there  is  difficulty  with 
ventilation  unless  constant  window 
adjustment  is  made,  or  the  house 
closed  entirely  and  suitable  exhaust 
fans  used.  Ventilation  in  the  center 
of  the  house  is  also  a  serious  prob¬ 
lem  which  can  be  controlled  only  by 
installing  exhaust  fans..  The  principal 
advantage  of  the  round  house  is  that 
the  cost  of  labor  per  square  foot  of 
available  space  is  usually  lower. 


Wild  Birds  Spread  Disease 

Wild  birds  belong  in  the  category 
of  unwelcome  visitors  on  poultry 
farms.  Starlings,  pheasants  and  crows 
have  been  implicated  in  the  spread  of 
several  poultry  infections,  including 
tuberculosis,  Newcastle  disease  and 
pullorum  disease. 

The  immediate  burning  or  deep 
burial  of  poultry  that  die  of  disease 
is  the  surest  way  to  keep  infected 
carsasses  out  of  the  reach  of  free- 
flying  wild  birds. 


To  Fatten  Roosters 

I  have  some  roosters  I  want  to 
fatten  up.  What  is  the  best  way  to 
feed  them?  Mrs.  r.  w. 

Allegany  County,  N.  Y. 

The  best  way  to  fatten  roosters  is 
to  feed  them  all  the  whole  corn  they 
care  to  eat  twice  a  day,  once  in  the 
morning  and  again  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon.  Keep  some  mash  available, 
either  a  growing  mash  or  preferably 
a  good  chick  starting  mash  of  high 
protein  and  high  energy  content. 

Silkies  for  Food 

Are  the  meat  and  eggs  of  the  breed 
of  chickens  known  as  Silkies  good 
for  food?  Their  skin  is  very  dark. 

Erie  County,  Pa.  w.  s.  n. 

Both  the  meat  and  eggs  of  the 
Silkie  breed  are  suitable  for  human 
consumption,  although  the  dark  skin 
of  the  fowl  makes  the  carcass  rather 
unattractive. 


This  pen  of  sex-linked  Hallcross  pullets  from  Hall  Brothers  Hatchery, 
W  ailing  ford,  Conn.,  recently  set  a  new  world’s  record  for  crossbreds  at  the 
Maine  Egg  Laying  Tests,  1949-1950.  The  pen  laid  a  total  of  3,438  eggs,  scor¬ 
ing  3,682  points  for  an  average  of  264.4  eggs  per  bird. 


STERN  BROS 


longevity  leghorns 


NEW  HAMPSH1RES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 


•  For  three  consec¬ 
utive  years,  Stem 
Bros.  “Hen  Chicks” 
hvae  been  awarded 
top  honors  for  egg 
size  and  quality  by 
the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Egg  Laying  Test! 


A 


HEN 

CHICKS  . 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD 

LEGHORN  J 


Go  to  Idaho  For  Potatoes 
.  .  .  But  Come  to  New  Jersey 
for  Your  LEGHORN  CHICKS! 

WHAT  spuds  are  to  Idaho,  WHITE  LEGHORN 
CHICKS  are  to  Jersey.  Yes,  and  here  in 
the  Garden  State,  America’s  white  egg  capital, 
STERN  BROS.,  the  largest  breeder  of  White  Leg¬ 
horns  east  of  the  Mississippi,  are  ready  to  supply 
you  their  farm-famed  “Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’ 
Chicks.” 

Remember!  “Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’  Chicks” 
are  rigidly  selected  only  from  Laying  Queens, 
which  are  disease-free  hens,  bred  scientifically  for 
peak  egg  productoin  and  top  money-earning 
results. 

Put  in  a  brood  of  Stern  Bros.  Hen  Chicks  now. 

v  (TJ.  S.-N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum  clean  — 
straight  run  and  sexed  chicks).  Sexed-Link  Chicks 
also  available. 

Book  your  order  early.  Liberal  discount  on  all 
orders  received  before  February  1st. 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST! 


Stern  Bros 

-  P.  o.  BOxHsOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BIG 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


IT  PAYS  .... 

to  buy  your  chicks  from  a 
breeder.  And  It  pays  ta 
raise  Clauser  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville  Pa. 


hapmnn 

•  m  m 


(food.  Ptofjtii 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y,  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 
*«*»*«**••» 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
***»*#**««» 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

TJ.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04R.  Holland.  Mich. 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

uy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  bo  trained  to  the  roosts 
•Into  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
Beks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  A  A  flrado  and  42c  for 
AA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
iby  chicks  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
•e  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  lltera- 


I  JUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels 
Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P 
breeders.  U.  S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Produce  owii 
eggs.  Circular.  ROSS  CODDINGTON, 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


PHIpirC  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas.  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100.  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery.  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES 


u.  s. 

APPROVED  PULLO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  if  order  Is  placed  by  Feb.  15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Puilets  Cockerels 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . $10.95  $14.90  $11.90 


New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds.  Buff 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps, 

Hamp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  W. 

Leghorns  . . . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White, 
Black  &  Buff  Minorcas,  An¬ 
conas,  Austra  Whites... . 

WHITE  PEEKIN  DUCKLINGS.... 
Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults.... 


11.95  15.90  12.90 

11.95  24.50  4.00 

12.95  26.00  6.00 

$30.00  per  lOO 
$89.00  per  TOO 


$0.95  ioo 

C^LEFT  OVERS. 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 
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babcocics 
healthy 

CHICKS 

TTaKE  GREAT 

At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 

For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg- 
-horos  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  W’e  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
k  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

,5To<«  ware."*: 

wilfl'iiOCK 

|  BABY  $1  O  AA  Per 

■  CHICKS  1o»UU  100 


I 

I 

I 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 
Special  Prices  On  Large  Orders 

All  eggs  used  are  from  our  own 
breeders.  100%  State  Tested- 
Pullorum  Free  (Tube  agglu¬ 
tination  method.) 

Tolman  Rocks  are  famous  for 
Rapid  Growth,  Early  Maturity, 
Profitable  Egg  Yield,  The  ideal 
combination  bird  for  broilers, 
roasters  or  market  eggs. 

TOLMAN  CHICKS  get 
their  profitable  traits 
from  50  years  of  pro¬ 
gressive  breeding — their 
rugged  health  and  stam¬ 
ina  from  breeders  that 
live  the  year  round  in 
our  open  front  houses. 

Send  for  FREE 
Circular 

WE  SPECIALIZE,  ONE 
BREEO.  ONE  GRADE, 
THE  BEST  AT  ONE 
—  PRICE 

Dept.  F, 

ROCKLAND 

MASS. 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAH 

a  SONS,  I nc. 


Gray  bill's  PEDIGREED  LEGHORNS 


Chicks  from  Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

OUR  QUALITY  AND 
BREEDING  PROGRAM  ASSURES 
YOU  “BETTER  CHICKS” 

NO  EGGS  BOUGHT  «  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
R.  O.  P.  MALES  -  HEAD  ALL  MATING 
PRICE  AND  CATALOG  FREE 
WRITE  TODAY 

J.  GRAYBILL,  Box  R.  McAlistervilte,  Pa. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 
AND  BROWN  LEGHORN 
Barred  and  White  Rocks. 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA . 

Assorted  . . 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS. 

Order  now  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


UnsexwJ 

Pits. 

Ckls. 

100 

100 

100 

.$12.00 

$25.00 

$3.00 

17.00 

10.00 

20.00 

10.00 

.  11.00  (St.  Run 

Only) 

We  Ship  Postpaid. 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  year. 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLOHUM  CLEAN  AND  APPROVED. 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls.  N.  H. 


Parks' 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Rugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOEPARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CRICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rook- 
Red  broiler  cross  &  Iled-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mall  Postal  for  Egg  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 
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Starting  a  Poultry  Business 


Anyone  now  starting  in  the  poultry 
business  will  require  a  much  larger 
capital  than  he  would  have  needed  a 
few  years  ago.  The  phrase  “starting 
in  the  poultry  business  on  a  shoe 
string”  is  fairly  meaningless  at  the 
present  time.  The  price'  of  land, 
building  materials  and  especially 
labor  have  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
anyone  contemplating  a  poultry  en¬ 
terprise  of  any  sort  or  size  had  bet¬ 
ter  have  his  costs  and  method  of  fi¬ 
nancing  figured  pretty  closely  before 
he  involves  himself  in  such  an  under¬ 
taking.  It  would  also  be  advisable  to 
have  some  definite  ideas  as  to  what 
phase  of  the  poultry  business  is  best 
suited  to  the  particular  farm  and 
local  conditions. 

These  statements  are  not  intended 
in  any  sense  to  imply  that  the  com¬ 
plexities  of  poultry  raising,  and  the 
amount  of  money  involved  in  start¬ 
ing  or  expanding  such  a  business, 
are  so  large  that  an  industrious  and 
capable  person  cannot  possibly  hope 
to  succeed.  I  am  merely  calling  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fairly  obvious  fact  that 
poultry  raising,  like  all  other-  types 
of  farming,  has  become  more  intri¬ 
cate,  mechanized  and  expensive,  and 
will  continue  to  grow  more  rather 
than  less  so.  And  I  imagine  there  will 
be  rather  fewer  ‘in  and  out’  poultry 
growers  in  the  future  than  in  the 
past  except,  of  course,  for  the  small 
backyard  and  farm  flocks. 

.  Study  Markets 

For  anyone  starting  in  the  poultry 
business,  then,  it  is  important  to  con¬ 
sider  many  factors  before  making  a 
final  decision  about  the  type  of  poul¬ 
try  raising  he  wants  to  do.  One  very 
important  factor  is  the  outlet  or 
market  for  his  product,  whether  it  be 


require  a  larger  initial  investment 
than  any  other  kind  of  poultry  en¬ 
terprise.  Incubators,  proper  housing 
facilities  and  labor,  as  well  as  sup¬ 
plementary  equipment  and  supplies, 
will  run  into  fairly  large  sums  of 
money.  In  addition,  it  is  more  expen¬ 
sive  to  maintain  a  flock  of  high- 
grade  breeding  stock  than  an  ordin¬ 
ary  laying  flock.  To  be  successful, 
and  to  build  up  a  reputation  as  a 
first-class  hatcheryman,  requires 
time,  patience  and  a  large  stock  of 
scientific  avian  information.  This  is 
definitely  not  the  field  for  the 
amateur  to  engage  in  lightly. 

But  there  is  a  phase  of  poultry 
production  that  has  proved  increas¬ 
ingly  attractive  to  some  of  the  poul¬ 
try  growers  in  the  Northeast,  and 
that  is,  the  production  of  hatching 
eggs  for  some  of  the  large  hatcher¬ 
ies.  With  the  enormous  volume  of 
chicks  issuing  from  some  of  our  large 
hatcheries  it  would  be  impracticable, 
if  not  impossible,  for  these  hatcher¬ 
ies  to  maintain  sufficiently  large 
flocks  to  supply  them  with  hatching 
eggs  throughout  the  year.  Therefore 
the  purchase  of  eggs  from  accredited, 
supervised  breeding  flocks  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  both  to  the  hatcheryman 
and  the  grower.  As  I  suggested  above, 
it  is  more  expensive  to  maintain  a 
breeding  flock  than  a  laying  flock 
because  the  hens  must  be  tested  for 
pullorum,  vaccinated  and  innoculated 
against  Newcastle  disease  and  bron¬ 
chitis.  Cockerels,  which  are  more 
expensive  to  feed  than  hens,  must 
be  kept,  and  it  is  desirable  to  intro¬ 
duce  new  blood  occasionally  from 
some  high-producing  flock  by  way  of 
new  roosters. 

Then  again,  breeding  mashes  are 


-- _ • 


PEDIGREE  BREEDING  .... 

that’s  the  profit  story  in  s  nutshell  I 
Getting  the  best  out  of  a  topnotch  strain  of 

‘V  trying  scienointofwlSh 

Jim  Warren  has  devote*  time,  knowledge  and 
money.  His  REDS  have  estabukhed  new  records 
for  breed.  WARREN  HAMPS  which  are  100% 
ongnated  from  these  record-making  Reds  ran 
away  with  the  1950  Georgia  Hamp  Award  —  the 
flist  time  entered  In  1949-1950  contests 
-  1950  SCORES 

Farmlngdale  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at- 
tamed  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen 

_  1949  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  — -  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STOBRS,  Conn. — New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINQDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  ona 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  bo  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookflsld.  Mast. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

On  general  poultry  farms  capons  often  can  be  added  as  a  source  of  extra 
profit.  These  plump,  crossbred  capons  are  coming  along  nicely  on  the  general 
poultry  farm  of  William  Undenoood  in  Cortland  County,  New  York. 


baby  chicks,  eggs  or  dressed  poultry. 
However,  as  most  of  our  roads  in  the 
Northeast  are  open  and  accessible 
most  days  of  the  year  now,  this  is  not 
such  a  problem  as  it  was  a  few  years 
ago.  (Hubbard  Farms  transports 
loads  of  baby  chicks  from  Walpole, 
N.  H.,  across  southern  Vermont  to 
the  Albany,  N.  Y.,  airport  regularly.) 
But  anyone  should  canvass  his  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities  and  decide  what  is 
the  feasible  economic  distance  he  can 
be  away  from  his  potential  market. 
He  should  certainly  also  find  out 
something  about  his  labor  supply  if 
he  is  going  to  depend  on  other  than 
family  help.  And  he  should  be  very 
sure  that  he  has  an  adequate  year- 
round  supply  of  water,  for  plenty  of 
water  is  absolutely  indispensable. 
This  is  basic  information  that  any¬ 
one  planning  to  be  a  poultry  raiser 
must  have  before  he  decides  any¬ 
thing  else. 

With  these  questions  settled  he  can 
then  give  his  attention  to  the  type 
of  poultry  business  he  wants  to  en¬ 
gage  in.  His  decision  will  be  based  to 
a  certain  extent  on  whether  he  is 
going  to  have  just  poultry  or  carry 
on  some  other  type  of  farming  also. 
For  instance,  if  he  begins  operating  a 
hatchery,  he  will  have  about  a  full¬ 
time  year  round  job,  while  if  he 
raises  a  flock  of  pullets  for  fall  and 
winter  eggs,  and  then  disposes  of 
them  (as  a  large  number  of  dairy- 
poultry  farmers  do),  he  will  have 
several  months  in  the  year  when  his 
poultry  chores  will  be  relatively 
light. 

Hatchery  Investment 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  anyone  pro¬ 
posing  to  operate  a  hatchery  will 


more  expensive  than  ordinary  lay¬ 
ing  mashes;  also  when  the  breeding 
flock  is  disposed  of,  because  of  the 
broken  feathers  and  bare-backed 
condition  of  the  hens,  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  fetch  a  lower  price  than 
hens  from  a  flock  from  which  cock¬ 
erels  have  been  excluded.  Also,  if 
there  is  an  outbreak  of  a  serious 
disease  in  a  breeding  flock,  the  eggs 
will  not  be  accepted  by  the  hatchery¬ 
man  until  the  birds  have  recovered 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  until  the  flock 
has  been  replaced.  Against  these 
liabilities  there  is  the  premium  that 
hatcheries  pay  over  the  current  price 
of  table  eggs;  this,  at  certain  times 
of  year,  has  made  the  production  of 
hatching  eggs  very  profitable. 

Pullets  and  Broilers 

For  those  poultrymen,  who  for  one 
reason  or  another  do  jiot  wish  to  tie 
themselves  down  to  a  year-round 
poultry  program,  the  raising  of  a 
good-sized  flock  of  pullets  for  sale  in 
the  Autumn  has  been  profitable.  It 
must  be  admitted,  however,  that  un¬ 
less  the  grower  has  a  guaranteed 
market  for  his  birds  there  are  certain 
hazards  involved  in  this  operation. 
If  there  is  an  overproduction  of  pul¬ 
lets  in  his  neighborhood,  he  may  have 
to  sell  his  birds  on  a  depressed  market 
or  else  peddle  them  out  in  small  lots, 
or  even  sell  them  for  meat.  However, 
the  minimum  amount  of  equipment  is 
required  for  this  program  because 
the  chicks  can  be  transferred  from 
brooders  to  range  shelters  and  left 
there  until  they  are  ready  to  be  sold. 

Broiler  raising,  because  of  the 
small  profit  realized  per  bird,  must 
necessarily  be  conducted  on  a  large 


Garrison9s 
BROAD  BUFF  CROSS 

Now  we  have  it  —  the  only  Cornish  cross,  to 
our  knowledge,  as  light  or -lighter  In  color  than 
the  lighter  strains  of  New  Hampshire*.  Our 
new  catalog  fully  describes  this  Broad  Buff 
Cross,  also  our  Broad  White  Cross  (formerly 
Garrison's  Corn-Kook  Coss) .  our  broad,  light 
New  Hampshires,  and  White  Rooks. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog  today  — 
see  why  so  many  customers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  profits  they’re  making  with  Garrison's 
N.  J.,  U.  S.  Approve.  Pullorum  Clean  chicks. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

DEPT.  125.  BRIDGETON.  NEW  JERSEY 


'  ‘  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!, 
‘full  of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


J  Don’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment^  ...Buy  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
’Why  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There's  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie's  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today'  V.  S.  -  N.  H. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM. 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BROILER  CROSSBREED 

mammm  chicks 


New  Columbians — crossbreed 
sensation  in  the  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  Earlier  maturing  to  bigger, 
heavy-breasted,  yellow  skin  broilers,  roasters,  capons. 
Beautiful  premium  Quality.  Sell  on  Bight.  Broiler 
Hampshires,  also.  We  supply  leading  large-scale 
broiler  operators.  No  order  too  small  or  too  large. 
Catalog  Free.  SUNSHINE  HATCHERIES,  Bo* 
1029-A,  CORYDON,  INDIANA 


CROSSBREEDS 


Cornlsh-X-Hauipshires ;  Cornish- X- Rocks ; 
Austra  -  X  -  Whites;  Wyandotte  -  X  -  Rocks; 
Hainpshire-X- Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghorns. 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
ancy  market  eggs  &  broilers.  Pullorum 
assed.  U.  ,S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826-A,  Decatur,  111. 


jgauLSH  farm;  cwck;B 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  guaranteed.  29th  year. 
ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Bocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAU M GARDN ER,  Beaver  Springs  i.  Pa. 

blXcTk  giants 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jer»ey 
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scale.  In  fact,  it  is  definitely  a  large- 
scale  commercial  undertaking,  re¬ 
quiring  substantial  capital.  The  Del- 
marva  Peninsula,  well  known  for  its 
large  broiler  plants,  produces  a  large 
percentage  of  the  broilers  raised  on 
the  Eastern  seaboard. 

A  great  many  of  the  eggs  moving 
into  commercial  channels  in  the 
Northeast  come  from  the  farms  where 
poultry  is  kept  just  as  a  supplement 
to  the  dairy  herd.  In  general,  these 
are  flocks  of  from  200  to  300  birds 
and  up,  and  only  laying  hens  are 
kept.  Frequently  with  this  system 
the  farmer  sells  his  entire  flock  alive 
either  in  the  late  Winter  or  early 
Spring  when  egg  prices  drop,  and  his 
other  farm  work  calls  for  most  of  his 
attention.  Judging  by  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  where  such  dairy- 
poultry  arrangements  are  carried 
out,  the  egg  check  has  certainly 
proved  to  be  a  profitable  supplement 
to  the  milk  check. 

The  General  Poultry  Farm 

Because  of  the  many  possibilities  in 
general  poultry  farms,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing  that  we  do  not  have  more  of 
them  in  the  northeastern  States.  By 
a  general  poultry  farm,  I  mean  a 
farm  where  poultry  is  kept  ex¬ 
clusively,  but  embraces  such  phases 
as  a  medium  to  large-sized  flock  of 
layers  for  table  eggs,  a  year-round 
retail  dressed  poultry  business,  which 
would  include  broilers,  fryers,  roast¬ 
ers,  possibly  capons  and  fowls,  and 
the  raising  for  sale  of  surplus  pullets. 
To  be  sure,  such  a  poultry  opera¬ 
tion  is  pretty  confining  if  it  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  one  person  assisted  by 
members  of  the  family.  It  means  be¬ 
ing  on  the  job  every  day,  but  that  is 
also  true  of  any  project  which  in¬ 
volves  livestock. 

In  such  diversified  poultry  farm¬ 
ing  the  poultryman  utilizes  his  poul¬ 
try  equipment  and  buildings  as  fully 
as  possible.  The  only  time  a  floor  or 
pen  in  his  hen  house  is  unoccupied 
is  when  he  is  getting  it  ready  for  a 
new  crop  of  pullets.  He  uses  his 
brooder  house  or  houses  to  provide 
early  and  late-hatched  pullets  as 
well  as  the  cockerels  for  his  year- 
round  supply  of  broilers,  fryers  and 
roasting  chickens;  and  he  will  be 
using  his  range  shelters  up  until  cold 
weather  to  house  male  birds  for  his 
Winter  trade.  As  eggs  represent  a 
large  item  in  his  yearly  poultry  pro¬ 
duction,  he  will  be  using  his  grading 
and  storage  room  each  week  in  the 
year.  The  same  is  true  of  his  slaugh¬ 
tering  room. 

With  a  little  effort  and  more  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  the  general  poul¬ 
try  farmer  could  easily  have  a  larger 
share  of  the  retail  dressed  poultry 
trade.  From  personal  experience  I 
know  of  the  many  housewives  who 
turn  to  the  markets  for  dressed  poul¬ 
try  only  because  there  are  no  farm¬ 
ers  in  their  neighborhood  who  will 
supply  them  with  well  dressed  birds, 
or  perhaps  there  is  no  one  wIkT  re¬ 
tails  at  all.  But  the  birds  must  be 
well  dressed  and  attractively  pre¬ 
pared.  A  plump,  tender  bird  can 
easily  be  spoiled  by  too  lengthy  sub¬ 
mersion  in  boiling  water,  by  careless 


Blindness  From  Poor  Litter 
Condition 

Ammonia  fumes  from  poor  litter 
condition  and  inadequate  poultry 
house  ventilation  are  the  causes  of 
iridocyclitis,  better  known  as  blind¬ 
ness  in  chickens,  according  to  recent 
research  results  at  the  Connecticut 
Station,  Storrs^  Dr.  J.  D.  Winn,  re¬ 
search  pathologist,  has  announced  that 
research  workers  have  succeeded  in 
causing  chickens  to  develop  the  dis¬ 
ease  under  experimental  conditions. 
Chickens,  exposed  to  ammonia  fumes 
for  two  days  in  a  closed  pen,  showed 
evidence  of  the  disease;  birds  given 
seven  days’  exposure  produced  typi¬ 
cal  symptoms  and  lesions  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  Iridocyclitis  in  chickens  has  been 
observed  in  Connecticut  for  the  past 
seven  years.  Each  year  has  seen  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in 
the  State.  In  1948,  58,000  chickens 
were  known  to  have  had  the  dis¬ 
ease;  in  the  first  six  months  of  1950, 
50  cases  involving  163,000  birds  were 
reported. 

Chickens  that  have  contracted 
iridocyclitis,  or  poultry  blindness, 
appear  to  have  red  and  inflamed 
eyelids  during  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease, and  have  a  tendency  to  stay 
in  the  darkest  part  of  poultry  houses. 
They  will  keep  their  eyes  closed 
most  of  the  time  and  scratch  at  the 
eyes  with  their  feet  or  wings.  In 


plucking  and  by  dismembering  the 
bird  with  a  cleaver  and  shattering  the 
bones.  Over  and  over  again  house¬ 
wives  have  this  disappointing  ex¬ 
perience  when  they  order  a  chicken. 
For  a  relatively  small  business — 40  or 
50  dressed  birds  a  week — there  is 
no  method  so  satisfactory  as  dry 
picking. 

This  is  a  process  that  can  be 
learned  by  anyone  possessed  of  per¬ 
sistence  and  patience,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  jqiethod  of  dress¬ 
ing  poultry  that  will  show  such 
satisfactory  results.  Where  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  large  enough  to 
require  a  mechanical  picker  the 
operator  should  always  have  his 
water  temperatures  correct,  immerse 
the  bird  only  long  enough  to  loosen 
the  feathers,  and  take  pains  not  to 
tear  or  bruise  the  bird.  It  goes  with¬ 
out  saying  that  all  pinfeathers  should 
be  removed,  the  bird  properly 
eviscerated  and  all  the  cleaned  gib¬ 
lets  placed  in  the  cavity  of  the  bird. 
There  is  a  good  market  in  every  city 
and  town,  I  am  convinced,  for  the 
poultryman  who  will  consistently  de¬ 
liver  uniformly  good  birds  through¬ 
out  the  year. 

A  little  advertising  in  the  local 
newspaper  will  perhaps  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  first  orders,  but  it  is 
the  word-of-mouth  advertising  of 
one  satisfied  housewife  to  another 
that  will  bring  many  more  custom¬ 
ers.  It  is  quite  advantageous,  too,  for 
the  retail  poultryman  to  build  up  a 
combination  egg  and  dressed  poultry 
route,  thereby  getting  the  maximum 
price  for  his  products.  Dressing  of 
poultry  can  frequently  be  spread  over 
the  week,  and  a  couple  of  deliveries 
a  week  will  keep  eggs  from  becom¬ 
ing  stale  or  accumulating. 

The  raising  of  pullets  can  be  a 
profitable  sideline  on  the  general 
poultry  farm.  With  a  large  flock  to 
choose  frbm,  the  poultryman  can  cull 
his  pullets  more  rigorously  when 
housing  them  for  laying,  and  he  can 
offer  birds  for  sale  to  small  flock 
owners  who  wish  to  replace  their  old 
layers.  The  retail  poultryman  can 
also  dispose  of  healthy  cull  birds, 
both  from  his  growing  flock  and  from 
his  layers,  throughout  the  year,  get¬ 
ting  a  much  better  price  for  them 
than  he  would  if  he  had  to  sell  them 
wholesale  alive. 

Each  person  who  is  planning  to 
continue,  or  go  into  business,  will 
have  to  appraise  his  own  particular 
situation,  giving  especial  attention  to 
costs,  availability  of  materials  where 
building  is  contemplated,  and  acces¬ 
sibility  to  markets.  The  poultry 
operator  who  carries  on  a  general 
poultry  business  probably  derives  a 
more  steady  monthly  income  from 
his  business  than  the  specialized 
operator;  his  business  is  also  less 
vulnerable  to  fluctuating  economic 
conditions.  But  in  the  last  analysis 
the  determining  factors,  barring  ac¬ 
cident,  are  the  initiative,  persever¬ 
ance  and  willingness  to  learn  that 
determine  the  success  of  anyone  in 
either  specialized  or  general  poultry 
farming. 

Vermont  Thomas  Foster 


later  stages  of  the  disease,  the  eyes 
remain  closed,  the  chickens  will  not 
eat,  and  they  stay  in  dark  corners  at 
all  times.  The  age  when  chickens 
may  get  iridocyclitis  varies.  Some 
cases  have  been  seen  where  chicks 
nine  days  old  have  been  afflicted,  and 
others  when  the  birds  were  17  weeks 
old.  While  mortality  rates  from  the 
disease  are  usually  low — around  two 
per  cent  if  the  disease  is  not  compli¬ 
cated  with  another  disease,  the  main 
disadvantage  to  poultrymen  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  growth  and  a  stunt¬ 
ing  of  the  affected  birds. 

Treatment  consists  of  taking 
affected  birds  from  their  present 
housing  to  well  ventilated  quarters. 
The  disease  can  be  prevented  by  tak¬ 
ing  measures  that  will  stop  the 
accumulation  of  noticeable  ammonia 
fumes  in  the  poultry  house. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card.... . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


•4  SCO  bird  flock. 

*kouogo  bon  monthly  pcoOodion 
•Forttnt  Motlolity  too  ytot  H.4%. 


nmmr ,rff  B8nnilfTinw  «corp— hubbako  hew  hampshires 


TYPICAL  HEN 


HUBBARD  BREEDING 

Get  200  Egg*  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
at  NO  Extra  COST 


Eggs  pay  feed  bills,  housing  costs, 
and  your  profits! 

Think  of  your  extra  profits  if  the 
chicks  you  buy  lay,  not  150,  but  200 
eggs  or  more.  The  proved  blood  in 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  can 
give  you  these  extra  eggs. 

Twenty-three  years  of  Hubbard’s 
balanced  breeding  give  you  plenty 
of  eggs  month  after  month  —  and  9 
other  money-making  characteristics. 
Balanced  in  the  blood  of  every 
Hubbard  chick,  are  high  sustained 
egg  production,  large  egg  size,  good 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis. 


meat,  vigor,  early  maturity,  laying 
house  livability,  fast  growth,  rapid 
feathering,  less  broodiness  and  good 
hatchability. 

Want  more  eggs  for  market  or 
hatching— or  excellence  in  cross 
breeding  for  meat  production? 
Order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires! 

Get  all  the  facts— send  to¬ 
day  for  valuable  24-page 
illustrated  catalog.  Write 
today!  Address:  Dept.  12, 
Hubbard  Farms,  Inc., 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW  i 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  jj 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg  S 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
g  Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound-  ■ 

^Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


-BROODY  HAMPS 


Background  of 
pedigree  breeding  has  eliminated 
broodiness  from  this  high  producing, 
light  colored  strain  of  Real  New 
Hampshires.  Order  these  profitable 
chicks  now.  Mass.  (TT.S.)  R.O.P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  BOX  A -7 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds  4  to  8 
weeks  old.  B.  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield.  Pa. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs.  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large 
Type  White  Lgehoms,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master'  or  White  Bocks  for 
Broilers.  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Puilorum  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S-  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


SINGLE  PURPOSE! 

Durgin  -  Hamps  are  now 
available  in  custom  -  bred 
production  or  broiler 
strains.  Production  Hamps 
score  over  38  eggs  higher 
than  national  average  for 
breed.  Broiler-bred  Hamps 
are  fast  feathering,  meaty,1 
big  and  rapid  growing. 
Both  bred  for  premium 
profits.  Order  your  now! 

Write  BOX  III 
for  Catalog. 


J]aTqinHan1P 


CERTIFIED 

PULLORUM 

CLEAN 


HANK'S  HENNERY 

R.  C.  DURGIN  •  NEWMARKET.  H.  H 


DANISH’S  GOOD  CHICKS 

Same  quality  that  makes  us  profits.  We 
hatch  Leghorns,  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Crosses  every  Tuesday. 

Write  for  Catalog  and  New  Prices. 

A.  E.  DANISH,  R.  F.  D.  3,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
post  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S  CHICKS 

PA.U.  S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Before  ordering  your  chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  and  prices.  ROP  Males  from  252  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings. 
New  Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  alio  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Postpaid, 
Non  Sexed  or  sexed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  JUNIATA  CO. 


,WH.  ROCKS 

To  M 


COLONIAL 


LEGHORNS 


ROCKS 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


CHICKS 


Announces  NEW  CUT  PRICES 


NEW 


.»•%  I 

^^HAMPS, 
UP 


ability 


IN  OFFICIAL  TESTS 

by  State  agencies  to 
2  to  3  weeks  of  age 
under  average  farm 
conditions. 


Sexed  Assortments  Baby 

PULLETS  s13» 

LOW  AS 

100  PREPAID 


COLONIAL"”"" 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 
money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  21  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
for  PROFIT  than  any  other  kind!  World 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 

PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial's  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  359  egg  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
_ CHICK  DEAL  In  Oor  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  mjd  day-old  pullets:  chicks 
as  hatched  or  sexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now!) 


EE 


FARMS  Box  1881,  Marysville,  Ohio 
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<D*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


let  Me  Send  You  My  33rd  Anniversary  Book  Describing 

. . . MIIKd 

SWEEPING  CHICKEN  of  TOMORROW  CONTESTS 
REPLACING  MILLIONS  of  OUTDATED  LAYING  BIRDS 

To  protect  thousands  of  dollars  Invested  In* 

2-to-3-story  poultry  houses,  and  earn  top 
Incomes,  leading  egg  farmers  are  changing  to 
the  NEW  EGG  STRAINS.  NEWEST 
SUCCESSES  of  U.  S.  Record  of  Performance 
breeding.  SNOW-WHITE-EGG-produclng 

200-300-1 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  From 
FAMILY  LINES  laying  HIGHER  PER¬ 
CENTAGE  of  LARGE.  TOP-PRICE 
EGGS.  Proved  able  to  pass  on  this  Quality 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  These  WENE 
CHICKS  from  2-to-5-year-old  HEN 
BREEDERS — birds  that  have  lived  and 
LAID  thru  EVERYTHING.  U.  S.  CER¬ 
TIFIED.  BREEDER-QUALITY  matings. 

LARGE-EGG-FAMILY  R.O.P.  Sired  wide- 
breast  HAMPSHIRES.  BARRED  ROCKS. 

WHITE  ROCKS.  Sex-Linked  and  Barred 
Crosses,  too.  NEWCASTLE  IMMUNIZED. 

*  WRITE  Write  for  'early-order  discounts  and 

FREE  CATALOG  giving  full  Infor- 
1'  '1  jj  '  I  TODAY  matlon.  Postcard  will  do. 


E.  H.  WENE 


GOLDEN  BROADS 

The  SUPERIOR  broad-breast 
CORNISII-HAMP  cross  from  Pacific 
Northwest,  sweeping  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contests.  1st  Place  State 
Winners,  4  of  5  years,  other  wins  too 
many  to  list  here.  LIGHT  UNDER¬ 
COLOR.  Massive  site.  Amazing 
meat  gains.  Write  for  details. 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Bex  A-32,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  TODAY... 
WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’ 
THREE-WEEK -OLD  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  FLOCKS 
BREEDERS  VACCINATED  FOR  NEWCASTLE 


Forty  One  Years  of  selection, 
breeding,  and  culling  have  brought 
WOLF  Flocks  to  high  standards  of 
quality.  New  blood  added  each 
year  from  America’s  best  breeder 
flocks.  Birds  selected  by 
Nat.  Pltry.  Imp.  Ass’n. 

Inspectors.  3  mating 
grades  of  8  breeds. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 

TODAY 


[•  WOLF  STARTED  CHICKS 
eliminate  the  early  death  losses 
due  to  crowding,  faulty  brooding, 
and  improper  care  of  baby  chicks. 
They  take  the  grief  out  of  poultry 
raising.  Why  take  chances  when 
they  cost  so  little  more?  Relieve 
yourself  of  trouble — for  only  6  Vi 
CENTS  MORE  per  chick. 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept.  1  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Raise  2V&  lb.  broilers  in  8  weeks  —  buy  or  hatch 
your  chicks  earlier,  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin.  Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is 
safer,  easier,  surer.  FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weasel 
proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warmer — even  in  zero  weather. 
Stove  in  center,  no  corners.  Prevents  crowding.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Corp.,812  Lonprlew  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


CHAMBERUli 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
T.ivability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Rocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits— you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  B^nubirV  vt 


GRAYBILL’S 


PA.- U.S.  APPROVED 

CHICK5 


PAHS. PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Graybill’s  Larae  Type  100-Str.Run  100-PIts.  100-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns.: . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshlres .  17.00  24.00  11.00 

Roek-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


Our  38th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


F  AIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Big,  husky  chicks  from  pullorum  tested  breeders  (no 
reactors).  Bred  for  meat  and  egg  production.  White 
Leghorns,  R.  I.  Reds,  New  Hampshires,  Rock-Red, 
and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Straight  run  or  sexed. 
Write  today  for  price  list  and  delivery  dates. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 


“ Always  Good  Prices” 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PROVEN  MONEYMAKERS! 


Id  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
itylGVC  BARRED  ROCKS 

rf&teA  WHITE  ROCKS 

BROAD  BREAST  BROILERS 

Specialized,  intensive  breeding 
of  3  famous  strains  produced 
amazing  results !  Words  alone 
can’t  describe  outstanding 
qualities  of  BRED-WELL 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS  and 
CROSSES  for  Broiler  Growers. 
You’ll  be  amazed,  delighted  by 
fast  growth  to  extra  plump, 
heavy  thighed  birds.  Rush  card 
for  facts.  These  birds  mean 
NEW  FREE  money  for  you. 
CATALOG  Write  today.  < 

BRED-WELL  CHICKS 

72  BAY  AVE.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


(ORNISH  &  CORNISH  CROSS 

CHICKS 


Cornish  X  Rocks.  Cornish  X 
Hamps.  Sensational  crosses  fast 
taking  top  place  for  beautiful 
yellow-skin  prime-grade  broilers 
produced  at  lowest  cost  in  least 
time.  Extra-big  breasts  and 
heavy  thighs.  Astonishing  liv¬ 
ability.  Uniform.  Catalog  Free. 


m 


Our  Corni.«L 
raised  by  to; 
Cornish  up© 
cinlty  breed 
ers.  Pullorun 
Passed. 


St-ndard  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Box  5228-A,  Terre  Haute, 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

W.  Leg  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds.  Started  Leg.  Pits 
Write  for  Free  Catalog  giving  full  details  &  prices! 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

LESTER  E.  LEISTER,  Owner 

box  49 _ p: _ McAlister vi lle,  pa. 


r 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


]We  are  direct  importers  of  Barron  Leghorns 
•Large  Hens  mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


CAPONS  $54  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  wks.  old, 
F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request.  Also 
"Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broiiers  or  roasters. 
N.Y.  -  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Schwegier’s 
Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana.  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy'  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  H0CKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5.  PA. 


_  EGG  CARTONS  - 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC.,  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CAPON  PELLETS— (5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000,  $25. 
Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $5.00.  Implantors  exchanged. 
Turkey  Bits  100,  50c;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c.  En- 
heptin  '/j  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.  Everyhting  for  chick¬ 
ens,  turkeys.  CHICKEN  ROOKS.  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Red  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


Storage  Temperature  for 
Hatching  Eggs 

The  best  storage  temperature  for 
latching  eggs  is  50  degrees  F.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recent  tests  conducted  at  the 
Beltsville  Research  Center  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Temperatures  of  30  degrees  and  40 
degrees  were  found  to  be  definitely 
harmful  and  those  of  60  degrees  and 
70  degrees  tended  to  reduce  hatch- 
ability.  However,  when  the  storage 
temperature  was  held  at  50  degrees, 
the  hatchability  of  some  eggs  was 
preserved  for  as  long  as  42  days. 

The  findings  indicate  that  eggs  may 
be  held -successfully  at  either  50  to 
55  degrees  F.  for  seven  to  21  days. 
Although  hatchability  was  preserved 
for  as  long  as  42  days  in  some  eggs 
held  at  50  degrees,  no  chicks  were 
hatched  from  eggs  stored  at  55  de¬ 
grees  for  that  long  a  period. 

Only  about  70  out  of  every  100 
eggs  now  placed  in  commercial  in¬ 
cubators  actually  hatch.  Part  of  this 
loss  is  due  to  infertility  of  the  eggs, 
but  it  is  estimated  that  commercial 
hatcheries  discard  at  least  300  mil¬ 
lion  eggs  every  year  because  the  em¬ 
bryos  have  died  at  some  stage  of  in¬ 
cubation.  This  annual  waste  amounts 
to  enough  eggs  to  load  1,388  freight 
cars.  The  complex  problem  presented 
by  many  factors  influencing  the 
hatchability  of  eggs  has  been  studied 
throughout  the  country  for  a  number 
of  years.  Some  of  ttie  factors  have 
been  isolated  as  inherited  character¬ 
istics,  poultry  rations  and  manage¬ 
ment,  and  various  environmental  in¬ 
fluences  to  which  the  egg  is  subjected 
both  before  and  during  inclubation. 
However,  the  one  environmental 
factor  which  probably  contributes 
most  toward  poor  hatches  is  that  of 
improper  temperatures  during  the 
holding  periods  before  incubation. 


Market  for  Poultry  Manure 

Poultry  farmers  can  add  to  their 
incomes  by  selling  properly  cared  for 
manure  to  home  owners.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  100  laying  birds  will 
produce  three  and  a  half  tons  a  year. 
The  same  number  of  broilers  will 
produce  a  half  ton  in  12  weeks,  while 
100  turkeys  produce  four  tons  in 
26  weeks. 

Poultry  manure  contains  nitrogen, 
phosphoric  acid,  potash  and  humus. 
Research  work  at  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  Rutgers 
showed  that  superphosphate  is  the 
most  effective  agent  to  prevent  loss 
of  nitrogen  from  poultry  manure. 
Superphosphate  can  be  added  daily, 
at  the  rate  of  two  pounds,  to  the  drop¬ 
pings  of  100  birds;  or  100  pounds 
can  be  added  to  a  ton  of  fresh 
manure. 

Research  also  showed  that  hy¬ 
drated  lime  is  the  most  effective  de¬ 
odorizer  of  poultry  manure.  It  has 
some  effect  in  reducing  nitrogen  loss 
and  makes  the  product  much  easier  to 
handle.  A  pound  and  a  half  of  hy¬ 
drated  lime  a  day  is  sufficient  to  treat 
the  droppings  of  100  birds.  j.  c.  t. 

New  Jersey 

Medicated  Feed  for 
Coccidiosis 

Could  you  tell  me  if  it  is  possible  or 
practical  to  use  a  medicated  feed  that 
will  help  prevent  coccidiosis  in  my 
chickens?  If  so  what,  and  how  should 
it  be  used? 

New  York  j.  m. 

All  work  so  far  reported  indicates 
very  good  protection  against  coccidi¬ 
osis  from  the  use  of  sulfaquinoxa- 
line  in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  0.0125 
per  cent.  However,  the  constant  use 
of  the  drug  or  any  medication  or 
plan  of  management  that  prevents 
chickens  from  building  up  an  immun¬ 
ity  to  coccidiosis  is  undesirable.  Con¬ 
stant  medication  for  the  life  of  a  fowl 
is  a  practical  impossibility  and,  unless 
chickens  build  up  an  immunity  early 
in  life,  the  results  after  medication 
is  discontinued  are  disastrous. 

The  best  control  measure  is  to  fol¬ 
low  normal  management  until  there 
is  some  evidence  of  infection,  and 
then  feed  proper  medicated  mash  at 
suitable  intervals  until  immunity  has 
been  established. 


Crte&be'v  yojfit&y  CAioc\ 

VIM-VIG0R-V1TALITY 

Large  Type  S.  G.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chseter  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


January  20,  1951 


MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT 

at  Lower  Production  Cost 

Pedigreed  R.  0.  P.  breeding  sires  transmit 
health,  vigor,  fast  growth  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  Tills  makes  your  feed  cost  low  per 
dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat. 

4520  R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Sires 

That’s  what  we  added  for  this  year’s  fleck 
improvement,  giving  you  better  and  better 
chicks  each  year.  We  afe  a  Penna.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  hatchery.  For  23 
years  every  breeding  bird  has  been  officially 
selected  and  bloodtested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sires’  Dams’  R.  0.  P.  Records  as  follows: 

Whits  Leghorns . 250  to  334  eggs 

New  Hampshires . 203  to  327  eggs 

White  Rocks... . 226  to  318  eggs 

Barred  Rocks . 201  to  324  eggs 

R.  I.  Reds . 275  to  327  eggs 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

£  221  to  329  eggs  C 

?  Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross)  r 

201  to  335  eggs  J 
The  percentage  of  R.  O.  P.  sired  breeders  In 
each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  59.4%:  New  Hampshires  65.4%;  White- 
Rocks  45.3%;  Barred  Rocks  64.0%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  52.1%;  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  36.5% ;  Rock-Hamps  (barred  cross) 

1,9,1  ,c‘  Northwesters  Now  Available 

We  are  one  of  the  first  hatcheries  to  make  this 
sensational  new  cross  available.  It’s  for  meat 
production  only,  and  it  offers  unusual  profit 
possibilities.  Read  about  it  in  our  catalog. 

rper  Don’t  fail  to  get  cur 
new  1951  catalog  in 
full  natural  color.  Explains 
the  egg  production  inheri¬ 
tance  behind  Pennsylvania 

_ _  _  Farms  chicks.  Shows  how 

J  - -®|  You  can  have  a  balanced 

to  so,  SR  year  ’round  income  from 

both  eggs  and  meat.  We’ll 
also  send  you  our  money 
saving  LOW  PRICES. 

_  PENNSYLVANIA 

. . .  a  FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


IF  YOU  SPECIALIZE  IN  EGGS 

KERR’S 

EGG-BRED  CHICKS 


ALL  CHICKS 
BLOODTESTED 
against 
pullorum  by 
tube  method  .  .  . 
EXCELLENT 
LIVABILITY 


KERR’S  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Bred  for  egg  quality  plus  high 
production;  developed  by 
crossing  two  top  producing 
strains.  Improved  by  selection 
for  years.  Heavy  layers:  white 
eggs,  well  shaped,  good  tex¬ 
ture,  excellent  interior  quality. 

KERR’S  RHODE  ISLAND  REDS 

Get  lots  of  large  brown  eggs.  Our  breeders 
are  from  an  R.O.P.  strain  famous  for  high 
production.  Excellent  livability  averages. 
Mature  early.  Rugged  pullets  make  excellent 
farm  flocks.  (Good  meat  birds,  too.) 

KERR’S  SEX-LINKED  CROSS 
Famous  “black  pullets.”  High  speed  egg 
producers.  Crossbred  vigor.  Flock  comes  into 
full  lay  rapidly;  makes  high  egg  production 
10  to  12  months  or  more.  Large  brown  eggs; 
grade  well  on  auction  markets.  Premium 
meat  quality  fowl. 


WRITE  today  for  information,  prices  on  Egg- 
Line,  Broiler-Line  and  Dual-Purpose  chicks. 
Place  order  early  for  choice  of  delivery  dates. 

KERR  CHICKERIES 

19  RAILROAD  AVE..  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-326  Egg  ROP  Sired 
Chicks  in  Royal  Matings,  backed  by  years  of 
breeding  from  ROP  sires  exclusively;  famous 
trapnest  strains  in  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  For  crossbred  vigor 
try  our  Barred  Cross  (Rock-Hamp)  dual 
purpose  chicks.  Sex-Linked  Cross  (Red-Rock) 
for  high  speed  egg  production.  FOR  MEAT: 
Delaware  Cross  Broilers;  very  meaty  breasts, 
large  drumsticks;  high  feed  eff.ciency.  Neu- 
hausre  chicks  meet  your  needs;  17  breeds 
and  crossbreds. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  I*.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Ovr  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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—HIGHLAND— | 

1906  FARMS  1951 


Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsville  White 


"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  "Highland  Farms" 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.#  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  Breed¬ 
ers.  One  strain  only.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery,  officially  inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices! 


COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 


Get  your  copy) 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bonk  poults 
moke  more 
money  for  youl 
Write  today! 


BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 


P.  O.  Box  R-1,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


LUKAS  POULTS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

B.  B.  Bronze  (Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  Strain). 

B.  B.  White  Holland  (Phinny  Strain).  Beltsville 
Whites.  America’s  Famous  Strains.  N.  J.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Write  Today!  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

February  to  July. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 

Farm  &  Hatchery,  RIDGEWOOD^'n.  j. 


•  North  Eastern  6rowers-Beltsville  Whites  • 

Can  reach  most  points  in  this  area  by  overnight  ship¬ 
ment  or  same  day.  Largest  breeders  in  N.  E.  offer  the 
body  type  you  should  expect  in  Beltsville  Whites. 
Open  January  thru  season  for  day  old  and  started 
poults.  U.  S.  Approved— TJ.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  5th 
year.  MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND, 

R,  D.  I,  HEBRON.  MAINE,  Tel.  10-22 


ESBENSH  ADE8’  QUALITY  POULTS 


'  i '  ■  LODCiignnubo  v*  w  *-  ■  »  »  • 

STARTED  TURKEYS  six  to  ten  weeks  old,  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE,  White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
WHITES.  100,000  for  sale.  Buy  from  TURKEY 
HEADQUARTERS  tor  success  and  PROFITS.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  many  states.  One  of  America’s  oldest, 
largest,  best  known  farms  since  1890.  WRITE. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


HAB  NAB  FARM  TURKEYS 

B.  B.  BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
MRS.  ALICE  WOLFE  SATTLER 
M0NKT0N  _  MARYLAND 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Beltsville  Whites. 
All  stock  U.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


TURKEYS— Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 

Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middlecreek.  Pa. 


- BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


WH.  HOLLAND  TURKEY  POULTS  and  EGGS.  100% 

Pullorum  Clean.  Order  now  for  May  and  June. 
WILLIAMSON  BROS., _ HOLBROOK,  MASS. 

“Premium  Profit"  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hallook,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


GEESE— GOSLINGS— GOOSE  EGGS 

PUREBRED  STOCK 
WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
"DUNROVIN”  Goose  Farms,  Zionsville,  R.  D.  I,  Pa. 


WHITE  EMBDEN  and  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS,  day 
old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Pekins,  White  and  Fawn  Run¬ 
ners,  Colored  Rouens,  Toulouse.  White,  Brown,  China 
Goslings.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting.  Penna. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT"  and  25  IMPERIAL,  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  t00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


News  From  New  Jersey 

From  Monday  morning,  January 
29  to  Saturday  night,  February  3, 
Trenton  will  be  literally  taken  over 
by  farmers  from  all  parts  of  the 
Garden  State.  It  is  Annual  Farm¬ 
ers’  Week  and  it  starts  off  with  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  New  Jersey  Florists  at 
10  o’clock  in  the  Stacy  Trent  Hotel. 
The  Flying  Farmers,  the  Fair  Asso¬ 
ciations,  the  Milk  Producers  Coopera¬ 
tive,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the  dele¬ 
gates’  dinner  will  keep  the  opening 
day  full.  The  State  Agricultural  Con¬ 
vention  is  scheduled  for  Tuesday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week  has  been 
taken  over  by  commodity  groups,  and 
meetings  of  State  agricultural  or¬ 
ganizations  and  agencies.  A  session 
on  livestock  and  crops  is  scheduled 
for  Wednesday.  The  poultrymen  take 
over  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
with  their  banquet  Wednesday  even¬ 
ing.  Livestock  and  dairy  topics  are 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  with  the 
dairy  banquet  on  Thursday  evening. 
The  potato  growers  of  the  State  have 
a  full  schedule  of  discussions  during 
Thursday  with  the  banquet  at  night 
and  complete  their  program  on 
Friday.  Fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
discussions  are  scheduled  for  Friday 
as  are  topics  of  interest  to  beef  pro¬ 
ducers.  The  week  concludes  with  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Farmers’ 
Union  on  Saturday. 


Indications  are  that  Jack  Perry  of 
Whitehouse  Station  will  have  a  supply 
of  durable  fence  posts  for  as  many 
years  as  he  will  be  operating  the 
farm.  About  two  acres  of  Black  Lo¬ 
cust  seedlings  which  were  planted  by 
the  Clinton  CCC  Camp  as  a  part  of 
the  Soil  Conservation  Program  back 
in  1938  and  1940  are  beginning  to 
yield  a  supply  of  good  posts.  Many 
of  the  trees  now  being  used  yield  two 
posts  and  some  three.  An  area  of  a 
couple  of  acres  of  waste  land  which 
had  already  begun  to  grow  elm  was 
interplanted  with  locust  seedlings  in 
1938  and  it  is  this  area  that’s  yielding 
posts  at  the  present  time.  Indications 
are  that  this  area  will  continue  to 
produce  posts  for  many  years.  The 
cut  stumps  send  up  regrowth  that 
makes  even  faster  growth  than  the 
original  seedling.  Another  small  area 
of  one-quarter  acre  of  open  waste¬ 
land  was  planted  in  1940  and  will 
soon  be  yielding  posts.  Mr.  Perry 
plans  to  fence  the  boundaries  of  his 
farm  with  woven  wire  and  has  need 
for  good  sturdy  posts  for  this  job 
which  will  be  done  over  a  period  of 
years. 

“Fire  on  the  Farm”  is  the  title  of 
a  new  12-minute  color  and  sound 
film  recently  produced  by  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 
It  features  the  Hunterdon  Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Program  as  it  applies  to  the 
farm  of  Richard  S.  Schomp  and  the 
Lebanon  Fire  Company.  The  film  had 
its  premier  showing  at  Stanton 
Grange  late  last  month  and  is  now 
booked  for  the  Lebanon  Fire 
Company  this  month.  It  is  available 
for  organizations  who  make  the  re¬ 
quest  from  the  National  Board  of 
Fire  Underwriters.  The  sponsors  went 
to  elaborate  plans  to  film  the  picture, 
even  building  a  fire  pond  for  the 
purpose.  The  film  features  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  fire  block  system  in  en¬ 
abling  firemen  to  quickly  locate  the 
fire  and  get  to  it  with  a  minimum  of 
time. 


The  Garden  State  is  13  th  among 
the  35  apple  growing  States  of  the 
nation,  with  a  total  production  of 
2,520,000  bushels  in  1950.  The  Rome 
Beauty  variety  accounted  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  1950  crop.  Winter 
varieties  make  up  2,017,000  bushels 
of  the  1950  crop;  summer  apples  277,- 
000  and  fall  varieties  226,000.  Stay- 
man  is  the  second  popular  variety, 
but  the  1950  crop  of  this  variety  was 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  the 
size  of  the  Rome  Beauty  Crop. 
McIntosh  is  the  most  popular  fall 
variety. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

• - RINGNECK  PHEASANTS  FOR  SALE - 

CRAWFORD  SMITH,  CLAYVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  tor  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50c.  Special 
offer,  4  years,  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  582  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

CHID  Live  Poultry.  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

„  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rurat  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ’’See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


B.  F.  Ramsburg,  Hunterdon 
County’s  4-H  Club  Agent  for  the  past 
15  years,  was  one  of  three  4-H  Club 
Agents  throughout  the  nation  who 
were  honored  by  the  National  4-H 
Club  Agents  Assn,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  organization  in 
Chicago  last  last  month.  Ramsburg 
began  his  4-H  Club  life  work  in  New 
Jersey  in  1924.  He  has  been  responsi¬ 
ble  for  raising  the  4-H  Club  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Hunterdon  County  to  the 
highest  in  the  State  in  the  past  13 
years  with  an  average  of  1,000  mem¬ 
bers  per  year.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


NOW!  Get  Amaxing  New  Comfort  and  Relief  with 

RUPTURE-EASER 


A  Piper  Brace  Product 


•  NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


•  For  Meri/  Women  and  Children 

You  can  sleep 
in  it  .  .  .  you 
can  work  in  it 
.  .  .  you  can 
bathe  in  it. 

Right  or  Left 
Side . V 

Double . 

OVER  200,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 


10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— ORDER  NOW 

Money -Back  Guarantee  if  you  don't  get  blessed  relief 


Strong  form  -  fitting 
washable  support.  Snaps' 
up  in  front.  Adjustable  back  lac- 
4ng  and  leg  strap.  Soft  flat  groin 

f  ad — no  steel  or  leather  bands, 
nvisible  under  light  clothing. 
Also  used  as  after-operation 
support.  Just  measure  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen  for  size. 

-'PIPER  BRACE  CO..  DEPT.  BY- 151 

308  £.  12th  St.,  Konsot  City  6,  Mo. 


Piper  Brace  Company,  DeptRY-l5i 

308  E.  I2fh  St.,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo, 
j  Please  send...  RUPTURE-EASERS  by  return  mail. 
I  Right  S«do  Q  $3.95  Measure  around  tow- 

I  Left  Side  D  $3.95  Part  of  my  abdo- 

J  Double  Q  $4.95  men  is . ...INCHES 

J  Enclosed  is:  Q  Money  Order  Q  Check  for  $ . 

I  □  Send  C.  O.  V.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  COO’t 


I  Nome  . 

I 

I  Address . . 

t 

City  and  Sfote _ 


TURKEY  POULTS 


Straight  Run 
And 

Sexed  Toms 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

22  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  (6) 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


TURKEY  POULTS 


BROAD  BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  THE  TRUE  BROAD  BREASTED  TYPE  IN  BOTH  WHITE  AND 
BRONZE  BIRDS.  ALL  BREEDERS  ARE  OF  ONE  HIGH  GRADE  QUALITY, 
BLOOD-TESTED  AND  PU LLORU M-CLEAN. 

ALL  ORDERS  WITHIN  REASONABLE  DISTANCE  DELIVERED  IN  OUR  OWN  CARS. 

RIVER  VALLEY  TURKEY  FARM 

EXCLUSIVE  TURKEY  HATCHERY  AND  BREEDER  FARM 
FREDERICK  H.  PH1NNEY,  Owner,  MANNSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD  POULT 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Mass.  - 
U.  S.  Approved.  For  White  Hollands 
Write  or  Visit  —  GERARD  FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 

FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll’s  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dlrcet  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll's  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-l _ HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 

Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 
Crop.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28, _ ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


Now/  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB, 
White  Hollands,  TJSDA  Whites.  Straight 
run,  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  each.  Poults 
available  every  week.  Phone  or  wire  when 
you  need  poults.  Start  early.  Protect  your 
1951  profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per 
poult.  Write  now.  f 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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VISE-GRIP 


WRENCH 


Designed  for  those  tough  jobs  that  no  other 
tool  can  do!  LOCKS  to  work  with  more  than 
Ton-Grip.  Turns  stubborn  nuts,  studs,  battered 
screws — holds  broken  parts— cuts  heavy  wire 
and  small  bolts.  Keep  a  genuine  VISE-GRIP 
•on  every  tractor,  truck  and  car  —  you'll  be 
ready  for  any  emergency. 


WITH  Cutter . No.  7W —  7-tn . *2.25 

No.  IOW  —  JO-in .  2.60 

WITHOUT  Cutter  ..No.  7C  —  7-In .  X.9S 

No.  IOC  —  10-ln .  2.25 

Also  world  famous  Straight  Jaw  model: 

No.  7  —  7- in .  t.85 

No.  10  10-ln .  2.15 


Order  from  your  dealer. 

M ■ewfet twr*^  (Wf  Of 


IlllllK 

Dept.  U-l 


CeWitt,  Nefcr, 


L  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

|  2 1  2  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

|  Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
j  □  Self-Feeding  Haymaker  □  Silo  □  Cribs  □  Bins 

|  Name _ _ 

Address - 


,1 


For  full  details  SEND 
COUPON  TODAY! 


Cut  labor  costs!  Widespread 
interest  is  being  shown  by 
dairymen  and  cattlemen  in 
this  efficient  new  MARTIN 
method  of  curing  and  han¬ 
dling  chopped  hay.  No  cart¬ 
ing  ...  no  pitchfork  labor . . . 
plenty  of  pasture-fresh 
GREEN  hay  always  available. 
Increase  milk  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  slash  feed  and  labor 
costs  with  the  Marlin  Self- 
Feeding  Haymaker! 


2-S 

power 


ALSO  FERGUSON, 
FORD- FERGUSON 


Additional  540  rpm  Improves  Operation  of 
Combine,  Binder,  Corn  Picker,  Hay  Baler 


Do  a  better  job  in  the  field.  Most  P.T.O.  im¬ 
plements  are  designed  to  operate  at  540  rpm. 
Behlen  2-Speed  Power  Take-Off  gives  540 
rpm  P.T.O.  speed  when  tractor  is  operating 
at  usual  engine  speed  of  2,000  rpm  for  field 
work.  Also  retains  present  720  speed.  Amaz¬ 
ing  improvement.  Install  in  5  minutes.  Costs 
surprisingly  little.  Send  postcard  for  litera¬ 
ture  or  see  your  implement  dealer. 


Behlen  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  213  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Bigger  Crops 


Mobile  Power 

Plants  More  Farm  Power 

More  Farm  Jobs 


(lotciSuj,  Oiliest 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


Luth< 


ms 


90- 5th  Ave.fB Phone  II56| 


|0wego,N.Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Each  year  we  give  a  summary  of 
the  work  of  this  department  and 
must  admit  a  feeling  of  pride  in  the 
amount  of  help  and  advice  given  to 
our  readers.  We  have  had  inquiries 
about  thousands  of  concerns.  They 
ran  from  schemes  that  simply 
sought  to  separate  a  credulous  per¬ 
son  from  his  money  to  downright 
swindles.  The  painting,  roofing  and 
spraying  lines  were  very  active  and 
many  a  forthright  person  found  he 
had  been  caught  in  the  web  of  an 
uncancellable  contract  for  work 
either  poorly  done  or  never  com¬ 
pleted.  Canadian  mine  literature  and 
inquiries  about  these  ventures  aver¬ 
aged  a  dozen  a  day  at  times,  but 
hardly  a  day  passed  without  at  least 
one  such  inquiry.  We  reported  dozens 
of  individuals  arrested  on  fraud 
charges.  We  answered  queries  re¬ 
garding  nearly  every  insurance 
company  in  the  country.  Strange  to 
say,  the  limited  policy  companies 
evidently  did  the  most  circularizing, 
and  readers  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  should  know  by  now  that  all 
policies  must  be  read  carefully,  and 
fully  understood  before  signing.  We 
wrote  approximately  35,000  letters 
during  1950.  We  received  1,097  claims 
for  collection  in  the  amount  of 
$47,851.24.  We  collected  896  claims, 
amounting  to  $36,465.17.  The  grand 
total  collected  in  the  past  40  years 
is  $1,408,287.16.  Considerable  corre¬ 
spondence  was  carried  on  in  every 
case,  and  to  some  we  wrote  eight  or 
10  letters;  others  four  or  five  follow¬ 
up  letters.  We  have  worked  for  five 
years  to  get  settlements  on  some 
difficult  cases.  Some  are  uncollectible 
because  the  claims  are  too  old,  or  the 
debtors  moved,  or  died.  We  collected 
one  claim  in  the  amount  of  $5,000; 
one  for  $3,000  and  two  for  $2,000 
each,  and  one  for  $1,000.  The  rest 
were  in  varying  amounts  from  $750 
down  to  25  cents.  We  put  the  same 
labor  of  love  in  the  2 5 -cent  claim 
that  we  did  in  the  $5,000  claim.  We 
are  frank  to  say  much  of  this 
$1,408,287.16  would  have  been  a  total 
loss  without  our  aid.  The  list  for  the 
past  40  years  is  as  follows: 


1910 

400  claims 

collected  $9,665.45 

1911 

539 

<1 

it 

12,110.63 

1912 

550 

it 

it 

10,026.51 

1913 

743 

u 

it 

10,112.91 

1914 

800 

it 

tt 

10,665.50 

1915 

921 

a 

a 

13,021.12 

1916 

1,192 

a 

tt 

18,131.54 

1917 

1,630 

tt 

a 

23,961.21 

1918 

2,232 

tt 

a 

37,425.54 

1919 

2,596 

a 

a 

44,684.29 

1920 

2,493 

a 

a 

45,592.74 

1921 

1,584 

u 

a 

45,804.23 

1922 

1,479 

a 

a 

62,549.60 

1923 

2,246 

a 

a 

79,138.91 

1924 

1,588 

a 

a 

52,753.39 

1925 

1,436 

a 

tt 

56,323.09 

1926 

1,613 

a 

tt 

45,864.59 

1927 

1,450 

a 

n 

52,520.94 

1928 

1,046 

u 

a 

47,159.59 

1929 

1,459 

a 

a 

49,554.01 

1930 

1,148 

a 

tt 

41,128.04 

1931 

1,064 

tt 

tt 

57,065.68 

1932 

1,240 

a 

tt 

38,141.49 

1933 

1,080 

a 

tt 

39,791.83 

1934 

1,153 

tt 

\ 

tt 

28,985.83 

1935 

1,184 

tt 

a 

39,452.15 

1936 

1,093 

a 

tt 

21,650.54 

1937 

1,008 

a 

tt 

20,714,48 

1938 

1,098 

a 

a 

22,347.45 

1939 

911 

a 

a 

23,568.07 

1940 

820 

tt 

a 

22,996.65 

1941 

2,202 

a 

tt 

35,876.36 

1942 

1,104 

a 

tt 

29,563.29 

1943 

1,434 

tt 

it 

36,164.72 

1944 

1,058 

a 

u 

24,370.67 

1945 

1,064 

a 

tt 

26,526.24 

1946 

894 

a 

a 

29,867.55 

1947 

879 

u 

u 

30,733.42 

1948 

949 

a 

a 

29,409.16 

1949 

1,165 

it 

u 

45,402.58 

1950 

896 

<6 

<s 

36,465.17 

51,435 

$1,408,287.16 

That  the  work  is  helpful  is  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  following  letters: 

“May  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  you  for  the  very  nice  answer 
to  my  letter  about  my  problem  of 
finding  a  location.  It  was  very  con¬ 
structive.  I  have  always  experienced 
most  helpful  results  in  any  matter 
when  I  called  upon  you  for  help. 
When  my  morale  is  at  its  lowest 
following  your  advice  on  a  problem 
generally  gives  the  solution.  Thank 
you  for  all  these  favors.  My  wife  and 
I  send  cordial  wishes  for  many  more 
years.”  a.  j. 

“Hello  and  many  thanks  for  the 
interest  your  office  took  in  getting  my 
affair  setttled  pronto.  May  you  have 
continued  success  and  prosperity  for 
many  years  to  come.”  l.  b.  d. 


“I  almost  invariably  read  Publish¬ 
er’s  Desk  before  any  other  parts  of 
the  paper.  I  hope  it  is  not  some 
tendency  to  crow  over  others’  errors 
of  judgment  which  causes  me  to  turn 
to  this  page.  I  hope  it  is  with  the 
intention  of  realizing  how  honest 
folks  attempt  to  foil  the  machinations 
of  the  dishonest.  May  I  express  every 
good  wish  for  continued  success  and 
usefulness  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
‘I  will  sing  unto  the  Lord  because  he 
has  dealt  bountifully  with  me.’  Psa. 
13:6.”  c.  f.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

“I  sincerely  appreciate  the  fine 
work  you  do  in  fighting  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  against  those  who 
take  advantage  unfairly.”  d.  a.  h. 

New  York 

“It  seems  odd  to  me  that  when  I 
order  by  mail  it  takes  them  so  long  to 
decide  when  to  mail  it.  But  when 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  asks  them 
to  please  step  on  it,  the  result  is 
much  different.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  help.”  J.  b.  b. 

Connecticut 

We  do  not  use  these  fin© 
letters  with  any  intention  of  “blowing 
our  own  horn,”  but  it  is  interesting 
to  know  how  others  feel  toward  the 
work  we  are  trying  to  do,  and  such 
letters  are  the  stimulus  we  need  to 
keep  us  on  the  alert. 

A  year  ago  I  took  out  three  insur¬ 
ance  policies  with  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  Insurance  Company,  one  on  my¬ 
self;  one  on  my  grandson  and  one  on 
my  brother.  On  a  dark  rainy  night 
my  brother’s  car  went  through  a 
bridge  and  he  was  drowned.  I  noti¬ 
fied  the  company  at  once  and  filled 
out  the  necessary  forms,  but  did  not 
hear  from  them  for  some  time.  When 
I  finally  did  get  word  they  claimed  it 
was  not  an  accident.  There  were  also 
policies  in  two  different  companies 
and  both  paid  the  double  indemnity 
for  the  accident.  There  was  no 
quibbling  or  refusal.  Will  appreciate 
any  help  you  can  give  me.  j.  w: 

New  York 

The  North  American  Insurance 
Company  ignored  our  requests  for 
explanation  or  payment.  However, 
they  offered  the  claimant  $200  which 
amount  was  finally  reluctantly  ac¬ 
cepted.  Their  policy  contains  the  fol¬ 
lowing  technical  clauses,  which  prob¬ 
ably  legally  enable  the  company  to 
evade  payment  of  this  claim: 

“Double  Indemnity:  The  company 
will  pay  double  the  amount  otherwise 
payable  under  Section  1  if  such  in¬ 
jury  is  sustained  by  the  insured: 

“1.  While  riding  as  a  fare-paying 
passenger  within  the  enclosed  part  of 
a  railroad  passenger  car,  elevated, 
subway,  inter  urban  or  street  railway 
passenger  car,  passenger  steamship  or 
steamboat,  provided  by  a  common 
carier  for  passenger  service  only  and 
by  reason  of  an  accident  causing  ma¬ 
terial  damage  to  such  conveyance;  or 

“2.  While  riding  as  a  fare-paying 
passenger  in  a  taxicab,  public  omni¬ 
bus,  trackless  trolley  coach  or  auto¬ 
mobile  stage,  which  is  being  operated 
for  public  hire  and  driven  by  a 
licensed  driver,  and  by  reason  of  an 
accident  causing  material  damage  to 
such  conveyance.” 

The  owner  of  the  car  was  evidently 
not  a  “fare-paying  passenger”  and 
the  car  was  not  considered  to  have 
sustained  “material  damage.”  With 
two  companies  recognizing  the 
circumstance  as  an  accident  'and  pay¬ 
ing  the  double  indemnity,  confidence 
is  not  inspired  nor  is  investment  en¬ 
couraged  in  limited  policies.  This  is 
a  clear  illustration  of  the  defects  in 
limited  policies.  Those  who  .buy  them 
never  know  what  jokers  they  con¬ 
tain  until  they  have  an  accident. 
Then  they  find  out  that  the  policy  as 
written  gives  the  company  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  legally  avoid  payment  of 
the  claims.  Is  any  further  comment 
needed? 

I  would  appreciate  any  information 
you  can  give  me  concerning  the 
Edge  water  and  New  York  Land  and 
Ferry  Company.  Thank  you  so  much. 

Connecticut  m.  s.  f. 

The  Edgewater  and  New  York 
Land  and  Ferry  Company  was  in¬ 
corporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  in  1878.  The 
charter  expired  in  1888.  The  ferry 
has  been  discontinued. 


We  again  wish  everyone  a  New 
Year  of  Peace.  m.  g.  k. 


Teat  injuries  lead  to  udde'r  injuries,  re¬ 
sulting  in  lost  quarters;  lost  production. 
To  promote  good  udder  health,  provide 
prompt  antiseptic  protection  for  all  teat 
injuries.  To  promote  normal  milk  flow 
through  the  canal  of  injured  teats,  use 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  for  the  teat  canal — con¬ 
tain  Sulfathiazole.They  promote  normal 
relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by  sustained  an¬ 
tiseptic  contact  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  8,  N.Y. 

Large  Pkg. 

45  Dilators  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 

16  Dilators  504 

mm  i.  ,  At  Your  Dealer’s  or 

Medicated  Mailed  Postpaid 

Teat  Dilators 


Dr  Naulor 


Split  Big  Logs  11 

thid  EatyWay  vM 

with  THUNDERBOLTtlr 


Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  split3  Firewood  at 
tOo  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.t  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

J  THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N21  15  Decker  St.,  Bulfaio  15,  N.  Y. 


TRIE  HEAT  i 

uuiJt  DANIELS  IMPROVED 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  ony  size  wood  end  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  ond  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information. 


FEET  HURT? 


TRY  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW  FOOT 
CUSHIONS!  Do  you  suffer  from  meta¬ 
tarsal  callouses,  corns,  weak  arch  foot 
pains?  Try  DR.  BARRON’S  NEW 
FOOT  CUSHIONS.  LIKE  WALKING 
ON  A  PILLOW!  Soft,  Spongy,  VENTI¬ 
LATED.  Fits  all  shoes.  Cushions 
your  ARCHES  and  FEET  from  HEEL 
to  TOES.  Dr.  Barron  says:  “Wonder¬ 
ful  for  tired,  aching  feet!  Helps  make 
walking  a  pleasure.’’  Send  only  $1.98 
lor  a  PAIR,  or  C.  0.  D.  plus  postage. 
STATE  SHOE  SIZE  AND  IF  MAN  OR 
WOMEN.  30-DAY  TRIAL  GUARANTEE 
Money  -  baek  IT  no  blessed  relief! 

ORTH  <=>,  INC. 

2700  Broadway,  Boot.  5-A,  New  York  City  25 


SALLY  SAW  FOR  SALE 

New  and  Unused.  Portable,  weighs  63  lbs.  Will  cut 
11"  tree  with  one  pass.  List  price  $250.  Our  special  prlco 
on  one  only,  $112.50.  McCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 
3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  28-H  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 
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Grange  News 

New  York  still  holds  first  place  in 
Grange  membership  for  1950  with 
142,518  paid-up  members;  Ohio  is 
second  on  the  list  with  137,628. 
Grange  membership  is  now  the  larg¬ 
est  since  the  early  boom  year  of  1875. 
The  present  year  should  make  it  the 
highest  of  all  time.  Average  member¬ 
ship  per  local  Grange  up  and  down 
the  nation  is  about  104.  This  is  larger 
than  a  year  ago,  and  the  increase  in 
membership  has  come  mostly  from 
membership  additions  to  old  Granges. 

Connecticut  leads  with  the  largest 
average  membership  per  Grange,  the 
average  in  the  Nutmeg  State  being 
192;  Rhode  Island  follows  with  an 
average  of  190.  The  average  charter 
list  for  the  new  Granges  in  1950  was 
43.  The  largest  one,  176,  was  in 
Arkansas,  the  second  largest,  150  in 
Ohio. 

Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Maine  are  the  “Big  Four”  in 
Juvenile  Grange  membership  with 
Ohio  well  in  the  lead.  The  average 
membership  in  the  total  1,768  Juven¬ 
ile  Granges  is  about  27  per  Juvenile 
Grange,  and  there  was  an  increase 
in  Juvenile  membership  in  1950  of 
better  than  four  thousand. 


Washington  County,  Pa.,  Grangers 
recently  celebrated  their  75th  Anni¬ 
versary  of  Grange  effort  at  a  banquet 
held  in  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Washington.  A  pageant,  depicting  the 
history  of  the  County  Grangers,  was 
presented  by  members  of  the  three 
oldest  Granges — Independence,  with 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Gist '  as  chairman;  Jef¬ 
ferson,  with  Mrs.  LaPosta  as  chair¬ 
man;  and  Cross  Creek,  with  Mrs. 
Paul  Ritchie,  chairman,  each  Grange 
taking  consecutive  25  year  periods. 

Mrs.  Cramer  Beatty,  Pomona 
Lecturer,  presented  past  Pomona 
Master,  Harry  Cleaver,  as  toast¬ 
master.  Mr.  Cleaver  introduced  Dr. 
Beatty  H.  Dimit,  newly  elected  State 
Master,  who  made  his  first  official 
appearance  since  his  election.  In  his 
address  to  the  225  Grangers  present, 
Dr.  Dimit  stressed  these  facts — “The 
Grange  has  great  possibilities  for 
binding  together  the  peoples  of  all 
countries;”  “Peace  will  have  to  come 
through  the  agricultural  peoples  of 
the  world;”  and  “Socialism  can  come 
to  the  United  States  under  the  guise 
of  a  ‘planned  economy.’  ”  Speaking 
of  subsidies  paid  to  the  farmer  and 
other  groups,  he  said,  “Remember 
that  control  comes  with  subsidies.” 
He  challenged  Grangers  to  be  aware 
that  the  Grange  is  a  vital  group  of 
people  who  can  mould  public  opin¬ 
ion  by  discussing  subects  of  com¬ 
munity  and  worldwide  interest. 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  re¬ 
cently  met  in  the  firemen’s  hall  in 
Millheim,  with  East  Pennsvalley 
Grange  as  host.  LaRue  Porter,  Po¬ 
mona  Master,  presided  at  the  session 
which  opened  in  full  form  in  The 
Fifth  Degree.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  business  and  reports. 
Lester  Hosterman,  Master  of  East 
Pennsvalley  Grange,  gave  the  Wel¬ 
come  greetings  which  were  responded 
to  by  Russell  Hoover,  Pomona  Over¬ 
seer.  Due  to  the  resignation  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Wise  from  the  office  of  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Geraldine  Rhoads  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  Also  V.  A. 
Auman  resigning  from  the  office  of 
secretary,  Henry  Stover  was  elected 
to  fill  the  unexpired  term.  At  the 
same  time  Samuel  Homan  was  elected 
to  the  Executive  Committee  and 
Joseph  Owens  was  elected  to  the  Fi¬ 
nance  Committee  each  for  a  term  of 
three  years. 

The  75th  Anniversary  of  the  found¬ 
ing  of  Butler  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  17  was  recently  cele¬ 
brated  in  the  Unionville  Grange  Hall, 
with  recollections  of  the  past  and 
challenges  for  the  future.  “Our  high 
standard  of  living  is  due  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  free  enterprise  and  the  con¬ 
trol  of  our  farms  by  farm  people,” 
said  Dr.  Beatty  Dimit,  Master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  as  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Diamond  Jubilee  Meet¬ 
ing. 

J.  A.  Boak,  of  New  Castle,  and  the 
oldest  living  past  master  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Grange,  was  also  a 
guest  speaker.  He  emphasized  the 
Grange  as  a  fraternal  order,  and 
spoke  of  the  necessity  for  an  or¬ 
ganization  to  accomplish  things. 

Past  Masters  of  Butler  County  Po¬ 
mona  Grange  who  were  introduced 
to  the  more-  than  200  persons  who 
attended  the  celebration  included: 
W.  E.  Sahli,  Harmony,  1920;  Brice  S. 
Miller,  Portersville,  1924;  George  H. 


Bicker,  Cabot,  1928;  W.  V.  Sohn, 
Zelienople,  1936;  Ethan  Allen,  Evans 
City,  1940;  Harvey  A.  Moore,  Butler, 
1946;  George  Kummer,  Evans  City, 
1948.  Other  living  former  Pomona 
Grange  Masters  are  D.  O.  Brandon, 
Conoquenessing  1938;  and  William 
Weckerly,  Butler,  1942.  D. 


He  that  hath  a  good  harvest  may 
be  content  with  some  thistles.  — 
John  Ray’s  English  Proverbs. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20c  per 

word.  Including  name  and  addreat,  aaab  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbs  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  tbe  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  pet 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalo  State 
School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  $1T0  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flemlngton,  New  Jersey. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3.1T4.  Inquire 
B  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  single  man  for  dairy  farm. 

Small  registered  Guernsey  herd.  Pleasant  room 
and  board  with  farm  manager.  Permanent.  Joseph 
Bernhard,  Stepney.  Conn. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  and  care  of 
two  children.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryville,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernseji  Farms, 
Augusta.  New  Jersey. _ 

CAPABLE  married  man.  Poultiy  and  general  farm¬ 
ing.  Modern  housing.  Good  wages.  Good  hours  and 
working  conditions.  A.  Coan.  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board 
and  laundry',  48  hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Village,  Thiells,  New  York, _ 

FARMER,  gardener,  handyman  (preferably  couple)  to 
work  on  country  farm  estate,  one  hour  from  New 
York.  Near  village,  stores,  churches,  movies.  Live  in 
cottage,  steam  heat  (oil  burner),  electricity.  Perma¬ 
nent  opportunity  for  right  party.  Write  giving  de¬ 
tails  of  experience,  salary  expected  and  when  available. 
BOX  5019,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Experienced  man  to  operate  large  fruit 
farm  on  shares.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  straw¬ 
berries,  Capital  for  equipment,  labor  and  supplies 
required.  C.  K.  Conklin.  Warwick,  N.  Y, _ 

WORKING  couple,  white.  In  Westchester  County  on 
private  estate,  where  other  help  is  employed. 

Woman  for  housework  and  some  laundry.  Man,  house¬ 
man's  duties  and  some  garden  work.  Separate  un¬ 
furnished  cottage,  with  all  utilities  furnished.  Your 
last  references  and  wages  desired,  required  in  answer 
to  this  ad.  BOX  5020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ASSISTANT  poultryman  wanted  immediately,  single 
or  couple.  Some  experience  necessary.  Modern  poultry 
farm,  good  salary.  Maple  Farms,  Incc.,  Bellmeade 
Road,  Skillman,  N.  J. _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30 ;  must  be 
5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong.  Companion  and  care  for 
young  semi-invalid  lady.  $35  a  week,  room,  hoard. 
Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman,  1925 
Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  For  cooking  and  housework.  Care  of 
small  place  and  some  driving.  Suburban  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Convenient,  attractive  living  quarters.  Good 
wages  to  competent  couple.  One  in  family.  State  refer¬ 
ence,  age,  and  wages  desired.  To  start  about  February 
1st.  Apply  Mrs.  Franklin  Pepper,  Crefeld  St., 
rhiladelphia,  18,  Penna. _ 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work.  Sydney  Peters, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

SINGLE  man  who  enjoys  working  with  registered 
Holstein  cattle.  Will  livo  with  owners  family,  so 
must  bo  clean,  dependable,  and  intelligent.  Wages 
start  at  $125  per  month,  room  and  board.  James 

Robertson.  Windylane  Farm,  Laurens.  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED :  Reliable  married  man.  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  House,  modern  conveniences;  $175.  Walter 
Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. _ _ 

FARMER,  also  couple,  also  mason,  carpenter,  plumber. 

Connecticut  School  and  Farm,  22  Buckingham  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  _ 

TEACHERS.  assistants,  resident.  Male,  female, 
couples.  Brooklyn  school  alBO  Connecticut  school  and 
farm.  22  Buckingham  Read,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man  care  of  horses  and  hounds ; 

general  maintenance,  one  cow.  John  Carroll,  East 
Chatham,  N.  Y.  Telephone  West  Lebanon  35-F-2. 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  for  1951.  1,000 

colonies.  Lavern  Depcw,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  young  couple  to  supervise  18 

year  old  boy  and  operate  modern  farm  in  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.  A11  facilities,  good  salary  and  privileges 
to  proper  party.  Send  full  particulars  and  photos  if 
possible  to  William  Marsh,  139  Harold  Road, 
Woodmere,  N.  Y.  _ 

FRUIT  man  wanted  to  work  and  mange  30  acre  apple 

and  peach  orchard.  Write  Rainbow  Ranch,  Middle 
Island.  L.  I.,  N,  Y.  _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  for  steady  interesting 
job.  Milk  abcut  six  cows  and  help  with  construction 
work  in  writer’s  unusually  comfortable  home.  Any  age 
welcome.  BOX  5028,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  woman  for  housework,  live  in,  private 
room  and  bath,  nice  country  home,  small  family, 
all  modern  conveniences,  time  off;  $25  weekly;  furnish 
recent  references.  Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  East 
Main  St.,  Port  Jot  vis,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER- Cook  under  50,  for  family  with  three 
school  children;  private  home  on  grounds  ^  of 
mountain  resort;  own  room,  considerate  hours,  $135 
to  $160  monthly.  White  BOX  81,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 
AUTOMOTIVE  mechanic,  permanent  employment. 

Yearly  salary  $2884.00  to  $3643.00.  Write  for 
appointment.  Dr.  John  H.  Travis,  Director,  Manhattan 
State  Hospital,  Wards  Island  35,  New  York. _ 

SHEETMETAL  worker  (tinsmith) ;  permanent  employ¬ 
ment.  Yearly  salary  $2884.00  to  $3643.00.  Write 
for  appointment.  Dr.  John  H.  Travis,  Director, 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  Wards  Island  35,  Now 
York. _ 

GIRL,  18-30,  general  work  in  nursing  home  for  aged. 

$100  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  BOX  359. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

GIKL  to  work  in  small  hotel  as  chambermaid,  waitress 
and  general  cleaning.  Phone  Moodus,  Ct.  18,  River- 
side  Hotel,  East  Haddaro,  Conn. _ 

FARMER  for  pure  bred  Angus  farm.  Experienced 
modern  harvesting  machinery  and  grass  crops.  Year- 
round  employment.  Two  bedroom  house  with  modern 
conveniences.  Only  dependable  man  with  excellent 
references.  Will  pay  top  salary.  Kent  Hollow  Farms, 
R,  F.  P.,  New  Preston.  Conn. _ 

EXPERIENCED  man  to  work  in  pasteurizing  plant 
and  to  assist  with  milking  and  working  with 
cattle.  Starting  wages  $2,484  per  year,  less  mainte¬ 
nance,  eight  hour  day,  six  day  week,  steady  work. 
Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  immediately  two  men.  Experienced,  single 
man  for  steady  work  on  dairy  farm;  also  man  for 
odd  jobs  and  help  care  for  chickens.  Good  wages,  good 
home.  George  Parks,  East  River  Road,  Cortland, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Thoroughly  experienced  test  cow  milker 
to  take  charge  of  test  barn;  purebred  Jerseys;  hand 
milking;  modern  quarters.  Write  full  particulars. 
Middlebrook  Farm,  R.  F,  D,  1,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J, 

WANTED:  Experienced  condense  pan  operator.  State 
age,  salary  and  refernces  in  first  letter.  BOX  5005, 
Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

YOU  supply  fifty  milk  cows  or,  buy  my  excellent 
Holstein  herd  or  I’ll  retain  the  herd  and  you 
work  on  shares.  I  will  supply  house,  buildings,  land, 
all  equipment  and  excellent  milk  market  in  North 
Jersey.  Write  fully.  BOX  5006,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  three  adults  in  comfortable 
Christian  home.  E.  H.  Kille,  Vineland.  N.  J. 
RESPONSIBLE  married  man,  fruit,  poultry  and 
general  farm.  Handy  with  tractor,  machinery,  etc. 
House  and  privileges.  George  Woodward,  Nassau, 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Gardener-caretaker,  married:  salary  $150 
per  month  including  unfurnished  house  (two  bed¬ 
rooms,  bath,  parlor  and  kitchen),  milk,  vegetables  in 
season,  fuel  wood  and  oil.  The  estate  is  at  Richmond, 
Massachusetts.  Apply  to  Shaun  Kelley,  269  Common- 
wealth  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  fully  experienced,  prefer¬ 
ably  agricultural  school  graduate.  Take  full  charge 
dairy  farm.  Knowledge  modern  breeding  and  field 
practices  important.  Must  be  able  to  supply  and 
board  helper.  Good  living  quarters.  Macadam  road. 
School  bus.  Usual  privileges.  Dutchess  County.  BOX 
5017,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Boy  16,  to  do  farm  work,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  also  modern  home,  live  with  family:  no 
children.  State  salary  expected.  BOX  5013,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  couple:  Experienced  dairy,  fowl,  orchards, 
truck  and  garden  farming,  flowers,  familiar  with 
handy  work.  Furnished  farmhouse  provided.  Write 
full  details,  salary  desired.  BOX  5014,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

WOMAN  farm  worker.  Permanent,  maintenance  pro¬ 
vided.  Supervise  girl3  and  assist  light  farm  and 
dairy  duties.  State  School.  Vineland,  N.  3. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  elass  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Position  April  1  by  married,  white, 
American,  47  years,  good  health,  maintenance,  fore¬ 
man,  or  working  superintendent  with  farm  or  institu¬ 
tion.  Wide  varied  experience  handling  gamut  of  farm 
activities  covering  livestock,  field,  and  machinery. 
Good  all  around  mechanic.  Over  15  years  in  present 
place.  Post  Office  Box  222,  Lititz,  Pa. _ 

COOK-Housekeeper,  middleaged,  farm  bred,  exchange 
services,  Monday  through  Friday  for  living  space, 
two  adults,  pet,  car.  Lower  Westchester.  BOX  5021, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  27^  full  dairy  and  general  farm  ex^ 

perience,  agricultural  training,  references.  BOX  5022, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

DISABLED  veteran,  experienced  herdsman,  kennelman, 
caretaker;  sober;  wife  practical  nurse;  child  three. 
Available  February  15th.  BOX  5023.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

VETERAN,  with  family  wants  caretaker’s  position  in 
New  York  State;  handyman.  Emil  Schimmel, 
Chester.  N.  Y. 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific;  shares,  salary. 
BOX  5024,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AN  experieened  teacher  desires  rural  position.  BOX 
5025,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

MANAGER:  Herdsman.  married,  experienced  all 

branches  modern  dairy  farming ;  gentle  with  cattle. 
$200  plus  privileges.  Available  February-Mareh.  BOX 
5026,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

CARETAKER,  or  other  position,  exchange  small 
quarters,  garden,  etc.  Experienced,  married,  sober, 
dependable.  BOX  5029,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN,  daughter  12,  seeks  position  housekeeper, 
country.  Good  cook,  experienced,  interested  in  farm¬ 
ing^ _ 

1950,  Graduate,  age  34,  farm  crops  major,  varied  work 
experience;  looking  for  a  good  opportunity.  BOX 
5018,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TRAINED  kennel  assistant,  female,  experienced,  well- 
known  kennels  U.  S.,  England.  References.  BOX 
5001,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE,  mature  man.  caretaker,  poultry  farm,  or 
what  have  you.  No  driving.  Dutchess  or  Westchester. 
BOX  5002,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

YOUNG  man  desires  work  on  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Graduate  of  poultry  husbandry  short  course 
at  Rutgers.  Robert  Haase,  Sparta,  N.  J. _ 

ANXIOUS  to  farm.  Couple,  26  and  34.  little  money; 

no  experience.  Exchange  labor  for  know-how.  De¬ 
sire  dairy  farm  to  sharecrop,  rent,  take  over  for 
aging  farmer, .  any  arrangement  you  can  suggest. 
Northeast  state  preferred.  BOX  5007.  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ 

WHAT  church,  convenient  New  York,  needs  ex¬ 
ceptional  preacher-pastor?  BOX  5008,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ _ _______ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


NEW  house,  four  large  rooms,  bath,  unfinished  second 
floor,  four  acres.  $12,400.  Part  exchange  con¬ 
sidered.  Others.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  War- 
wick.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. _ 

NIGHT  Club,  going  business,  land,  building,  living 

quarters;  seats  200;  draws  from  three  cities;  fully 
modern,  equipped;  45  minutes  from  Albany  Direct 
from  owner;  $35,000;  terms.  Frank  Russo,  Johnstown, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED  by  olderly  retired  pensioned  couple,  three 

unfurnished  rooms,  50  miles  New  York,  Long 
Island.  Rent,  details  first  letter.  March,  April.  BOX 
5027,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED;  Dairy  farm,  equipped,  at  least  12  milkers, 

substantial  acreage.  Cash  $8,000,  balance  terms. 
Thomas  Hanna,  Room  301,  60  Beaver  St.,  New  York 
4,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  First  class  dairy  farm. 

Milk  check  up  to  $1,100  monthly!  Includes  25  head 
cattle,  tractor,  new  tools,  equipment  and  crops; 
beautiful  home,  seven  rooms,  tile  bath,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  nice  hilltop  setting;  cemented  barn  65x90;  two 
poultry  house;  two  silos,  one  new*;  137  acres,  100  till¬ 
able,  watered  pasture;  A-l  location,  on  macadam 
highway,  south  of  Elmira;  price  much  less  than  you 
expect.  No.  18,131.  West’s,  G.  P.  Bastian,  260  St. 
James  St.,  Mansfield,  Pa.  Farm  catalog  free. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
T,o  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels :  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehier-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

NOTICE:  Have  you  a  farm,  business,  suburban, 
village  or  city  property  for  sale.  We  have  buyers 
for  all  types  of  property  in  New  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  or  write,  no  obligation,  to  inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W,  W.  Werts,  Real  Estate, 
Johnson  City,  New  York.  _ 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land.”  Permanent 

year  round  pasture*  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pasturea  ia  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallop,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co..  Realtors.  ’’We  specialise  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  cattle  raising,  BOX  4512,  Rural  New- 
Yorker^ _ 

FARMS  for  sale:  If  it’s  a  fruit,  dairy  or  poultry 

farm  you  are  looking  for  we  have  them.  Connecticut 
Realty  Co.,  159  Main  St.,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

MONTGOMERY'S  Catalog,  free!  Bargaine  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses ;  eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  212  North  Seventh, 
Allentown,  Penna. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  or  apple  orchard,  border  lake  or 

have  all  year  round  stream.  Kindly  give  full  par- 
tlculars.  BOX  4903,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Fruit  farm  in  Finger  Lakes  area  or 

western  N.  Y.  Approximately  100  acres  and  at  least  35- 
50  acres  in  variety  of  fruits:  apples,  pears,  cherries, 
peaches,  etc.  Some  woods  and  tillable  acreage,  modern 
home  or  one  that  can  be  modernized,  main  road,  some 
frontage  on  water  suitable  for  owners  boating  and 
fishing  enjoyment  preferred.  State  exact  location,  full 
description  and  price.  F.  Possinger,  R,  F,  D.  2, 

Clinton  St.,  Lancaster,  N.  Y. _ 

LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms, 

ranches,  groves,  investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

300  ACRE  farm.  Modern  13-room  house,  two  baths, 

barn  for  75  head  cattle;  also  other  buildings.  All 
loam  soil,  reliable  water  supply.  Main  road.  Bus 

service.  Reasonably  priced  with  or  without  stock. 
BOX  4907,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANT  low-cost  or  abandoned  farm  with  buildings, 

house,  electricity,  hard  road,  daily  driving  to 
Schenectady  or  Albany  or  Troy  for  $1,000  down,  bal- 
ance  on  terms.  BOX  4908,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WEST’S  1951  catalog— free!  Farms -estates-ranches- 

orehards-camps-homes-businesses.  East  of  Mississippi, 
Maine  to  Florida.  West’s,  1-H,  Pgh.  17,  Pa, 

SALE:  Pocono  Mts.,  luncheonette  fully  equipped, 
gasoline,  4-room  bungalow,  350  ft.  road  frontage 
on  main  highway,  500  ft.  from  natural  lake  resort, 
city  water,  low  taxes,  room  for  cabins.  Cash  price 
$13,000.  George,  6633  Tackawanna  St.,  Philadelphia 
35,  Penna. _ _ 

WANT  to  rent  or  buy  a  low-cost  farm.  Give  size, 

price,  location,  details.  Thompson,  4248  Rhawn  St., 
Philadelphia,  Penna. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  dairy  farm.  BOX  5003,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

FINANCIALLY  responsible  family  wishes  general 
farm  to  rent  with  option  to  buy.  Please  describe 
fully.  BOX  5004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GET  our  catalogue  on  all  kinds  of  real  estate  free. 

save  yourself  money;  25  years  in  business.  Parker's 
Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

FLORIDA  farms,  ail  sizes  and  prices,  in  congenial 
climate.  Tell  us  your  needs.  Wrigirt  &  McKee],  Inc., 
Lakeland,  Florida. 

WANT  farm,  50-75  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  5009, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  rent  with  option  to  buy,  good  125 
acre  dairy  farm.  Gasparino,  Mystic,  Conn, _ 

WANTED 8-room  house  .improvements,  few  acres, 
schools,  vicinity  Saratoga  Springs.  BOX  5010, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  main  road,  improvements 
Price  $6,000.  BOX  5011,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley's, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont, _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.55  bushel  prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida.  _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildfiower  honey,  51bl.  $1.50;  10 
lb«.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avecy,  Kstocah,  N.  Y, 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  6  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  S.  Qibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florids  orange  blossom,  2 Mi  lbs. 
postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 

Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  psll 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpsld  third 
■one.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10  pre- 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arkport,  New  York. _ 

HONEY-CIover:  Sixty  lbs.  $7.00  here;  guaranteed. 
Spencer  Baird,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. _ 

HONEY :  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 
mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J, _ 

TREE- Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilllng- 
hajn  Groves,  Largo.  Florida- _ 

HONEY:  60  lbs.  light  clover,  here  $9.00;  two  cans 
$17.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y.  _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Waisingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 
FLORIDA  tree  ripened  oranges  or  grapefruit  $2.50  a 
bushel;  tangerines  $3,00  a  bushel;  mixed  bushel 
$2.50;  half  bushel  $1.50.  F.  O.  B.  Lake  Como.  Sunset 
Citrus  Grove.  Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or 
mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed. 
$6.00  per  bushel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  BOX  641, 
Mt.  Dora,  Florida.  _ 

NEW  Honey  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.  Five 
pounds  $1.35;  six  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  five  pounds  $1.25;  six  5-pounds  $6.60.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  clover  $9.tf0; 
60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pall.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire.  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  honey  five  pounds  $1.45;  goldenrod  95% 
pure  $1.35  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  clover  $8.00; 
goldenrod  $6.00  F.  O.  B.  John  Mosher,  Moravia, 
New  York. _ 

FRUIT  fit  to  eat:  Ripe,  juicy,  golden  oranges  $2.50 
per  bushel  express  collect.  Edwards  and  Son, 
Lake  Como,  Florida. _ 

PEANUTS:  Virginia  Runners,  in  shell;  six  pounds 
$2.00  postpaid.  C.O.D.s  postage  collect.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  esses 
kept  confidential. _ 

WOULD  care  for  mentally  different  person  in  my 
private  home.  References  exchanged.  BOX  263, 
Onset.  Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED:  Saw  mill;  state  price  in  first  letter. 
Gerd  Runken,  Cold  Springs  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Farm  tractor  on  steel  or  rubber.  Must  be 
cheap.  BOX  5016,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Old  automobile.  Write  particulars  Tom 
McCanna,  llStg  East  40th  St..,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Saw  mill  in  good  condition.  Gabriel 
Opsal,  R,  D.  3,  Sussex.  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Gasoline  engine,  electric  generator,  1-2000 
watt  110  volt  A.C.  in  good  condition.  BOX  5012. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ . _ 

FOR  Sale:  Case  stationary  hay  baler  with  motor,  like 
new.  Priced  right.  Haslett  Merry,  B.  D.  2, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y,  Phone  5056  R-l. _ 

WANTED;  Goose  and  duck  down  and  feathers. 
Houpert,  Clinton,  Conn. 


FOR  Sale:  Mixed  feeding  hay.  Wire  baled.  At  farm 
or  delivered  in  10  ton  lots.  John  W.  Pavek, 
R,  F.  D.  1,  Randall.  N.  Y, _ 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00;  chair  set,  doilies, 
aprons.  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


TH  ROW  AWAY 
THAT  TRUSS! 

Why  put  up  with  days  .  .  .  months  .  .  .  YEARS  of  discomfort,  worry, 
and  fear-'— if  we  provide  you  with  the  support  you  want  and  need? 

Learn  NOW  about  this  perfected  truss-invention  for  most  forms  of 
reducible  rupture.  Surely  you  keenly  desire  .  . .  you  eagerly  CRAVE 
to  enjoy  most  of  life’s  activities  and  pleasures  once  again.  To  work 
...  to  play  ...  to  live  ...  to  love  .  . .  with  the  haunting  fear  of  Rupture 
lessened  in  your  thoughts !  Literally  thousands  of  Rupture  sufferers 
have  entered  this  Kingdom  of  Paradise  Regained  .  .  .  have  worn  our 
Appliance  without  the  slightest  inconvenience.  Perhaps  we  can  do  as 
much  for  you.  Some  wise  man  said,  '‘Nothing  is  impossible  in  this 
world" — and  it  is  true,  for  where  other  trusses  have  failed  is  where 
we  have  had  our  greatest  success  in  many  cases !  Even  doctors — thou¬ 
sands  of  them — have* ordered  for  themselves  and  their  patients. 

Unless  your  case  is  absolutely  hopeless  do  not  despair ,  The  coupon 
below  brings  our  Free  Rupture  Book  in  plain  envelope.  Send  the 
coupon  now. 

Patented  AIR-CUSHION  Support 
Gives  Wonderful  Protection 


Think  of  it!  Here’s  a  surprising  yet  simple-acting  invention  that 
helps  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles  gently  but  securely,  day 
and  night.  Thousands  of  grateful  letters  express  heartfelt  thanks  for 
relief  from  pain  and  worry, — results  beyond  the  expectations  of 
the  writers.  What  is  this  invention — how  does  it  work?  Will  it  help 
me?  Get  the  complete,  fascinating  facts  on  the  Brooks  Air-Cushion 
Appliance — send  now  for  free  Rupture  Book. 

Cheap— Sanitary— Comfortable 

Rich  or  poor— ANYONE  can  afford  to  buy  this  remarkable,  LOW-PRICED 
rupture  invention!  But  look  out  for  imitations  and  counterfeits.  The  Genuine 
Brooks  Air-Cushion  Truss  is  never  sold  in  stores  or  by  agents.  Your  Brooks 
is  made  up,  after  your  order  is  received,  to  fit  your  particular  case.  You  buy 
direct  at  the  low  “maker-to-user”  price.  The  perfected  Brooks  is  sanitary, 
lightweight,  inconspicuous.  Has  no  hard  pads  to  gouge  painfully  into  the  flesh, 
no  stiff,  punishing  springs,  no  metal  girdle  to  rust  or  corrode.  It  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  you  heavenly  comfort  and  security, — or  it  costs  you 
NOTHING.  The  Air-Cushion  works  in  its  own  unique  way,  softly,  silently 
helping  Nature  support  the  weakened  muscles.  Learn  what  this  marvelous 
invention  may  mean  to  you — send  coupon  quick  1 

SENT  on  TRIAL! 

No... don’t  order  a  Brooks  now — FIRST  get  the  complete, 
revealing  explanation  of  this  world-famous  rupture  inven¬ 
tion,  THEN  decide  whether  you  want  to  try  for  the  comfort 
— the  wonderful  degree  of  freedom — the  security — the 
blessed  relief  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  reported.  They  found  the  answer  to  their  prayers! 
_  „  _  And  you  risk  nothing  as  the  complete  Brooks  is  SENT 

’  nven*or  ON  TRIAL.  Surely  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  investigate 
this  no-risk  trial.  Send  for  the  facts  now — today — hurry!  All  correspond¬ 
ence  strictly  confidential. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NO 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO. 

227-K  State  St.,  Marshall,  Mich. 

Without  obligation,  please  send  your  FREE  BOOK 
on  Rupture,  PROOF  of  Results,  and  TRIAL 
OFFER — all  in  plain  envelope. 


PROOF! 

(In  our  files  we  have  over  52,000 
grateful  letters  like  these) 

THANKS  FROM  HAPPY  FATHER 

**I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for  what  your 
wonderful  belt  has  done  for  my  boy.  He  had  a  bad 
rupture.  The  very  day  we  received  the  Appliance 
I  put  it  on  and  that  was  the  end  of  my  troubles 
with  his  pain  and  crying.  He  has  not  worn  it  for 
about  a  year  now.”  —  Otto  F.  Blinn,  1500  N. 
Church,  Belleville,  Ill. 

SOFT  BALL  PLAYER  A  BROOKS  BOOSTER 

“I  ordered  an  Appliance  some  time  back  and 
it  really  does  the  job.  I’m  38  years  old,  weight 
200  lbs.  Play  3rd  base  on  our  Soft  Ball  team. 
I  really  give  the  belt  a  real  test.  Thought  I  would 
have  to  give  up  my  ball  playing  but  not  now  with 
your  rupture  belt.  Most  people  won’t  believe  I 
have  a  rupture.”— Wilbur  Moritz/ General  Mdse., 
Jacob,  Ill. 

“IT'S  TOPS" 

‘‘Words  cannot  express  my  feeling  towards  my 
Appliance.  The  minute  I  put  it  on,  my  first  words 
were,  ‘It’s  Tops !’  I  hope  another  who  suffers  from 
such  agony  of  a  rupture  could  take  my  advice 
and  get  a  Brooks  Air  Cushion  Appliance.”— Jack 
Sonnier,  Rl,  Box  54A,  Lafayette,  La. 

“DID  EVERYTHING  YOU  CLAIMED" 

“I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  the  truss  which 
I  purchased  from  you  a  little  over  a  year  ago 
did  everything  you  claimed  it  would  do.  My  rup¬ 
ture  does  not  come  down  even  though  I  wear  the 
truss  only  part  time.  I  shall  be  glad  to  tell  anyone 
afflicted  as  I  was  what  your  Appliance  did 
for  me.”  — J.  G.  Rollinger,  242  Arlington  Ave., 
Sarasota,  Fla. 

“FORGETS  HE  IS  RUPTURED" 

“I  had  this  rupture  seven  years  before  I  knew  of 
your  support,  and  was  in  the  hospital  at  the  time 
my  son  ordered  the  support  for  me.  Until  I  started 
wearing  your  support  I  had  not  found  anything 
to  help  me.  Since  wearing  your  support  I  can  do 
all  my  work,  and  can  forget  that  I  am  ruptured.” 
Russell,  Box  106,  Cherokee,  Ala. 


Name. 
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City .  State . . 

State  whether  for  Man  Q  Woman  □  or  Child  CJ 


FREE!  Latest  Rupture  Book  Explains  AH! 


SENT  YOU  IN 
PLAIN  ENVELOPE 


JUST  CUP  and  SEND  COUPON 


Brooks  Appliance  Co., 


227-K  State  St.,  Marshal)1,  Mich, 
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Our  Changing,  Poultry  Industry 


THIN  two  decades  the  annual 
egg  production  in  the  United 
States  jumped  from  a  93  hen- 
egg  average  in  1930  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  165  in  1949.  During  this 
time  the  fall  and  winter  lay 
doubled,  increasing  from  41  to  81  eggs.  The  lay 
from  October  through  December  rose  from 
14.2  to  32.2  eggs. 

Remarkable  as  this  achievement  is,  still 
more  can  be  accomplished.  In  Massachusetts, 
where  over  50  per  cent  of  those  who  keep 
poultry  are  commercial  growers,  making  their 
living  solely  from  their  birds,  the  1949  egg 
average  exceeded  200  eggs.  Some  months  the 
average  production  of  5,000,000  laying  hens 
of  the  State  was  in  excess  of  65  per  cent.  Many 
individual  flock  averages,  with  the  aid  of 
culling,  range  between  250  and  275  eggs  to 
the  bird. 

Poultry  breeders  of  Massachusetts,  who 
supply  the  world  with  its  top  breeding  stock, 
like  to  think  that  breeding  is  the  chief  factor. 
Personally,  I  think  it  is  too,  but  there  are  also 
other  factors  producing  changes. 

Today,  less  than  five  per  cent  of  the  chicks 
are  hatched  on  the  farm  with  hens  and  home 
incubator.  This  means  that  95  per  cent  or  more 
come  from  hatcheries.  The  chicks  are  either 
purebreds  or  they  are  from  crosses  made  from 
better  than  average  parents  on  both  sides. 
Many  of  these  chicks  are  under  the  National 
Poultry  Improvement  Plan.  The  mongrel  flock 
with  its  low  production  is  now  all  but  extinct. 
So,  better  breeding  has  been  the  reason  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  increase.  But  the  chicks  are 
likewise  hatched  earlier,  fed  better,  housed 
more  comfortably  and  managed  better.  These 
things  cannot  help  but  turn  in  more  eggs  per 
bird. 

Let  us  examine  the  pattern  which  commer¬ 
cial  poultrymen  are  following  in  managing 
their  flocks,  to  obtain  these  changed  averages. 
Farmers  who  want  to  get  the  most  profit  out 
of  their  flocks  can  copy  many  of  these  practices 
on  a  miniature  scale  with  good  results. 

Wide  Houses  Are  Best 

The  trend  in  poultry  housing  is  unmistak¬ 
ably  toward  large  units,  particularly  the 
wider  type  of  poultry  house.  The  best  width 
seems  to  be  between  36  and  48  feet.  The  wider, 
larger  pens  give  housing  space  at  lower  costs. 
The  floor  area  requirement  for  each  bird  is 
not  quite  as  great  in  larger  pens.  There  is  also 
less  wall  and  roof  area  to  the  bird  in  the  larger 
pens,  thus  cutting  building  costs.  These  savings 
more  than  offset  the  added  costs  of  stronger 
construction  needed  in  the  wider  houses.  How¬ 
ever,  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  going 
beyond  48  feet  in  width  and  there  are  some 
disadvantages.  Too  many  birds  in  a  pen  adds 
to  the  difficulty  in  catching.  Then  there  are 
times  when  it  is  nice  to  have  smaller  pens  so 
that  birds  can  be  combined,  particularly  when 
new  pullets  are  to  be  housed. 

Pens  of  around  100  feet  in  length  are  par¬ 
ticularly  well  suited  for  the  use  of 
automatic  feeders,  which  have  un¬ 
mistakably  come  to  stay.  In  inter¬ 
views  with  about  half  a  hundred 
poultrymen  who  have  installed 
them  in  brooder  houses,  laying 
pens  and  even  for  turkeys,  not  one 
would  give  them  up. 

While  mechanical  feeders  can 
still  be  improved,  according  to  all 
of  those  questioned,  they  are 
nevertheless  time  savers.  Most 
poultrymen  credit  them  also  as 
feed  and  labor  savers.  For  new 
poultry  houses  of  100  feet  or  more 
in  length,  thrifty  New  England 
poultrymen  advise  automatic  feed¬ 
ers.  For  a  house  already  equipped 
with  conventional  feeders,  it  is 
more  questionable  whether  the 
switch  can  be  profitably  made. 

Other  Labor  Savers 

Poultrymen  are  also  giving  their 
thoughts  to  other  labor  savers. 

Automatic  feeders  are  installed  for 


By  G.  T.  Klein 

filling  from  the  feed  room  without  carrying 
bags  of  feed  into  the  pens;  sometimes  they  are 
filled  with  chutes  from  the  floor  above.  Where 
carriers  are  used  instead  of  automatics,  ele¬ 
vated  grain  room  floors  eliminate  lifting  of 
feed  bags  when  carriers  are  filled. 

For  cleaning  litter  from  the  larger  pens, 
there  are  trends  toward  large  drive-in  doors 
and  litter  conveyors.  In  the  multi-story  houses, 
second  floor  pens  usually  have  trap  doors  in 
the  center  of  the  pens.  Litter  is  bunched  with 
a  garden  tractor  and  snow  plow  attachment, 


Ellsworth  Bentley ,  poultry  farmer  of  Manomet, 
Plymouth  County,  Mass.,  uses  an  elevated  feed 
room  floor  so  that  feed  can  be  dumped  into  the 
carrier  without  lifting  bags. 

or  by  hand,  and  let  through  the  door  to  a  truck 
or  spreader  below.  When  houses  are  cleaned 
with  litter  removers,  the  gadgets  are  set  in  the 
center  of  the  pen  with  the  end  sticking  out  a 
window.  They  dump  into  the  truck  below. 
These  conveyors  are  likely  to  be  home-built 
and  18  or  20  feet  long.  A  small  electric  motor 
moves  a  wide  belt  which  carries  the  litter  out 
of  the  pen  to  dump  it  on  the  truck. 

Built-Up  Litter  Popular 

The  swing  toward  built-up  litter  in  both 
brooder  houses  and  laying  pens  has  been  al¬ 
most  100  per  cent.  There  is  a  difference,  how¬ 
ever,  as  to  just  how  far  poultrymen  want  to  go 
in  re-using  litter.  No  poultryman  on  a  north¬ 
eastern  commercial  farm  cleans  a  pen  during 


an  entire  laying  year.  The  litter  around  the 
waterers,  however,  may  be  replaced  with  dry 
material.  In  cold  weather  a  poultryman  is  sure 
to  have  wet  litter  in  general  if  he  replaces  old 
litter  with  a  new  floor  covering.  In  brooder 
houses,  litter  is  used  for  an  entire  brood  of 
chicks,  sometimes  for  a  second  and  third  brood. 
Litter  is  not  changed  even  when  there  is  an 
outbreak  of  coccidiosis. 

Many  poultrymen,  of  course,  use  laying 
house  litter  year  after  year,  as  well  as  running 
several  broods  of  chicks,  without  cleaning  and 
disinfecting  the  pen.  There  are  both  good  and 
bad  points  to  this  practice.  On  the  negative 
side  are  the  disease  hazards  which  exist  but 
which  are  not  fully  understood.  On  the  other 
side  are  the  labor  saving,  the  saving  of  litter 
expense,  the  dryer  houses  and  the  B  complex 
vitamins  added  to  the  ration  through  bacterial 
action  in  the  litter.  It  has  been  well  demon¬ 
strated  that  on  built-up  litter  we  get  greater 
growth  and  high  hatchability.  Consequently, 
all  things  considered,  poultrymen  are  justified 
in  re-using  litter  to  the  degree  best  suited  to 
their  individual  conditions,  being  mindful  that 
there  are  disease  hazards. 

No  Roosts  in  Laying  Pens 

Another  trend  is  to  leave  roosts  out  of  laying 
pens.  This,  like  the  re-use  of  litter,  is  a  two- 
sided  question.  The  trend  is  gaining  fast,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  commercial  farms  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Here,  flocks  are  practically  all  heavy 
breeds  which  do  not  really  care  whether  they 
roost  or  not.  Leghorns  are  going  to  roost  on 
something,  if  it  is  in  the  house.  Special  plan¬ 
ning  and  arrangements  can  stop  the  birds  from 
perching  on  feeders,  waterers,  nests  and  other 
places. 

The  advantages  are  a  great  saving  in  initial 
construction  cost  and  upkeep  of  roosts,  pens 
easier  for  working,  and  easier  cleaning  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  pits  with  a  heavy  accumu¬ 
lation  of  droppings  make  an  ideal  nesting 
place  for  rats  and  mice. 

Heat  for  Chicks 

Still  another  trend  is  toward  hot  water  and 
hot  air  heat  for  brooding  chicks.  Once  the  in¬ 
stallation  is  made,  fuel  costs  are  cut  to  a 
fraction  of  their  former  figures.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  use  gas,  even  the  bottled 
type,  to  replace  coal  and  electric  brooders. 

The  figures  on  egg  averages  quoted  earlier 
show  a  decided  change  toward  heavier  pro¬ 
duction  of  eggs  in  the  Fall  and  Winter.  This  is 
due  to  earlier  hatching  of  layers.  New  England 
poultrymen  get  their  highest  egg  prices  from 
mid-June  to  mid-December.  January  and 
February  hatched  pullets  are  the  ones  that 
produce  best  for  their  market.  This  increase  in 
percentage  of  fall  and  winter  eggs  has  partial¬ 
ly  eliminated  the  necessity  for  storing  eggs. 
With  a  little  planning  the  poultry  industry 
could  put  consumers  on  a  fresh  egg  basis  the 
year  round. 

Low  Price  for  Fowls 

One  of  the  greatest  of  our 
changing  poultry  problems  is  the 
low  price  now  received  for  fowl. 
This  is  due  entirely  to  the  great 
increase  in  the  production  of  com¬ 
mercial  broilers.  A  decade  ago  we 
raised  only  70  million  broilers;  in 
1950  it  hit  close  to  500  million. 
While  fowl  are  excellent  eating 
birds  and  superior  to  broilers  and 
fryers  for  stewing,  chicken  salad 
and  the  like,  consumers  cannot  be 
blamed  for  their  preference  of  the 
younger  birds  for  other  uses  when 
the  sale  price  is  the  same  per 
pound. 

This  latter  change  is  having  a 
profound  influence  on  the  industry. 
'  The  well  established  practice  of 
hatching  chicks  in  January,  laying 
them  for  five  or  six  months,  and 
selling  in  December  is  now  far 
less  attractive.  The  poultgyman 
has  to  take  a  50  to  75-cent  shrink 
(Continued  on  Page  118) 


The  Massachusetts  Clean  Egg  Nest  and  the  inventor,  Arthur  C.  Yeung,  a 
M assachusetts  poultryman  of  Phillipston.  Litter  stays  in  the  nest  longer,  eggs 
are  cleaner  and  breakage  is  lower  than  with  any  other  type  nest. 
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Pullets  and  Hens  for  Layers 


By  C.  S.  Platt 


UR1NG  the  late  Winter,  layers  be¬ 
yond  their  pullet  year  are  just  com¬ 
ing  out  of  a  molt.  From  now  until 
next  Fall  they  will  give  a  fairly  good 
account  of  themselves,  other  things 
being  equal.  While  it  is  true  that 
:  these  older  birds  may  lay  as  well  in 
the  Spring  as  new  pullets,  on  the  average  this 
will  not  materialize.  A  study  of  the  figures 
shown  below,  taken  from  the  records  of  the 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  egg  laying  test  for  hens,  em¬ 
phasizes  this  point. 


Monthly  Egg  Production  of  Pullets  and  Hens  in  the 
Vineland,  N.  J.,  Egg  Laying  Test  —  by  Ages. 


Pullet 

2-yr. 

3-yr. 

4-yr. 

5-yr. 

6-yr. 

Month 

Production 

olds 

olds 

olds 

olds 

olds 

October  . . 

.  .  .  .12 

6 

8 

7 

5 

3 

November 

...  .16 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

December 

. 18 

5 

2 

1 

0 

0 

January  . . 

.  .  ..19 

10 

6 

4 

2 

1 

February  . 

...  .18 

15 

13 

13 

13 

7 

March  . . . 

.  .  .  .20 

19 

16 

17 

14 

10 

April  .... 

. . . .19 

18 

15 

15 

13 

9 

M  ay  . 

. . . .21 

19 

15 

16 

14 

8 

June . 

. . . .19 

17 

14 

14 

12 

8 

July  . 

.  .  .  .19 

16 

14 

13 

12 

6 

August  . . . 

...  .18 

14 

11 

10 

8 

6 

September 

.  ...11 

8 

8 

6 

3 

3 

Total.  . . 

.  .  210 

150 

123 

117 

97 

62 

Two  year  old  birds  in  February,  March, 
April  and  May  laid  almost  as  well  as  pullets 
but,  with  advancing  age,  the  rate  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  even  in  that  favorable  season  became 
progressively  less.  Six  year  old  birds  in  the 
four  months  mentioned  produced  only  34  eggs, 
compared  with  71  eggs  for  two  year  old  hens 
and  78  for  pullets. 

Keeping  hens  until  they  are  six  years  old 


certainly  would  not  be  desirable  but  there  is 
room  for  argument  as  to  whether  certain  good 
hens  should  be  kept  in  their  second  year.  The 
two  year  old  bird  may  be  almost  as  good  as 
the  pullet  for  spring  egg  production;  but  in  the 
summer  months  the  pullet  has  a  greater  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  the  margin  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
definitely  favors  the  pullet.  It  is  in  these  latter 
seasons  that  one  must  secure  a  sufficient  in¬ 
crease  in  egg  production  from  pullets  to  offset 
the  extra  cost  of  rearing  them. 

Seasonal  Values  from  Pullets  and  Hens 

If  we  take  the  figures  in  the  foregoing  table 
as  a  guide,  the  production  expected  of  a  pullet 
from  October  through  January  would  be  65 
eggs,  or  about  five  and  a  half  dozen.  Using  the 
prices  that  prevailed  in  the  Winter  of  1949-50, 
these  eggs  were  worth  $2.31  (prices  received 
from  eggs  actually  sold  at  the  Vineland  egg 
laying  test).  The  two  year  old  hens,  on  the 
other  hand,  produced  24  eggs  during  the  same 
four  months  with  a  value  of  $1.04.  This  differ¬ 
ence  of  $1.27  is  what  one  must  consider  as  a 
direct  charge  against  rearing  a  new  pullet  to 
replace  a  discarded  hen. 

In  the  Summer  and  early  Fall  —  June,  July, 
August  and  September  —  the  pullets  averaged 
67  eggs  compared  with  55  for  the  two  year 
old  hens.  This  difference  of  a  dozen  eggs  in 
favor  of  the  pullet  meant  an  added  income  in 
her  favor  of  51  cents  during  1950.  If  to  this 
we  add  the  $1.27  obtained  in  the  winter  sea¬ 
son,  we  have  a  total  of  $1.78  to  be  credited  to 
the  pullet  over  the  hen.  Now,  is  it  worthwhile 
to  rear  a  new  pullet  in  order  to  get  an  added 


Photo:  Rutgers  University 

The  most  certain  way  to  improve  poultry  flocks  is 
to  use  stock  from  high  producing ,  healthy  strains. 
Persistence  in  production  is  of  special  importance. 
This  vigorous  White  Leghorn  hen  shows  excellent 
type  and  conditon  after  producing  301,  236,  and 
258  eggs  for  three  years  consecutively  in  the  Vine- 
land  Egg  Tests.  Owned  by  Forsgate  Farms,  James- 
b urg,  N.  J.,  her  pullet  production  considerably  ex¬ 
ceeds  her  later  records. 

return  of  $1.78?  Personally,  I  think  so,  if  all 
angles  are  considered. 

Cost  of  Rearing  a  Pullet 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  sale  of  the  bird 
after  her  year  of  egg  production  is  over,  as 
that  return  would  be  the  same  regardless  of 
age.  Neither  is  any  mention  made  of  the  feed 
cost,  although  it  would  be  higher  in  the  case  of 
the  younger  bird  as  she  would  eat  more  feed 
because  of  her  greater  egg  yield.  For  the 
moment,  we  might  set  aside  that  item,  as  the 
new  pullet  would  lay  some  eggs  before  October 
and  these  would  cover  the  extra  feed  cost. 
What  is  important  is  whether  or  not  the  pullet 
will  produce  (Continued  on  Page  118) 


Another  Crop  of  Baby  Chicks 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

IN  the  midst  of  the  many  uncertainties  and 
difficulties  which  beset  poultry  farmers  in 
these  troubled  days,  there  seems  to  stand  out 
one  rather  important  certainty  —  there  will 
be  a  continuing  need  and  demand  for  high 
quality  table  eggs  and  poultry  meats  during 
1951. 

Economy  Begins  With  Chicks 

Poultry  raisers  everywhere  should  enter  an¬ 
other  season  in  their  business  of  egg  and  meat 
production  with  the  objective  of  using  only 
quality  chicks,  and  of  rearing,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  100  per  cent  of  the  -baby  chicks 
placed  beneath  the  brooders  at  the  beginning 
of  each  brood.  It^canot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly  that:  (1)  poor  fertility  of  hatching 
eggs  set,  low  hatchability  of  fertile  eggs 
carried  in  the  incubators,  and  poor  viability  of 
chicks  actually  hatched,  as  well  as  (2)  mor¬ 
tality  and  culling  losses  sustained  during  the 
chick-growing  season,  will  all  add  to  the  costs 
of  the  replacement  pullets  and  young  breed¬ 
ing  cockerels  reared. 

These  items  must  be  held  under  strict  con¬ 
trol  throughout  the  Spring  and  early  Summer, 
for  at  least  two  very  sound  rea¬ 
sons:  (a)  chick  feed,  fuel,  labor, 
etc.,  will  be  high  in  cost  and  possi¬ 
bly  somewhat  hard  to  secure,  at 
least  in  some  places  —  every  cent 
spent  on  chick  rearing  and  every 
minute  of  time  should  count 
toward  raising  just  as  economical 
a  lot  of  layers  for  next  Fall  as 
may  be  done;  and  (b)  no  part  of 
all  these  outlays  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  chicks  which  will  not 
materialize  into  normal  and  ef¬ 
ficient  producers  in  another  -year. 

It  is  a  business  proposition  all  the 
way  through,  and  may  be  the  sal¬ 
vation  of  many  a  poultry  raiser  in 
this  critical  year. 

The  poultryman,  who  normally 
buys  day-old  chicks,  must  make 
keen  inquiries  of  his  chick-sources 
as  to  the  breeding  improvement 
back  of  every  chick  bought,  and  be 


assured  that  there  is  quality  of  parent  stock 
in  the  background.  He  should  further  ask 
about  freedom  from  Pullorum  disease.  Get  the 
1951  chicks  on  a  strictly  quality  basis,  and  pay 
the  price. 

Prepare  for  Each  Chick  Lot 
Each  lot  of  day-old  chicks  deserves,  at 


planning  and  some  extra  work,  but  it  is  worth 
it  in  chick  health  insurance  and  disease  control. 

The  floor  area  should  be  covered  with  new, 
fresh  clean  chick  litter,  which  will  insulate 
the  new  chicks  against  the  coldness,  damp¬ 
ness  and  hardness  of  the  average  brooder  room 
floor.  Do  not  use  much  litter  at  first,  but  add 
more  every  few  days.  Make  the  chicks  corn- 
least,  the  break  of  being  started  off  under  the  fortable  and  keep  the  floors  as  clean  as  possi- 


brooders  with  all  the  safe  and  growth- 
stimulating  environmental  conditions  that 
modern  knowledge  and  available  facilities  can 
afford.  Health  assurance  of  every  chick  must 
be  the  objective  from  the  very  start  of  each 
brooderful  of  chicks. 

In  general,  the  poultry  farmer  can  antici¬ 
pate  such  requirements  and  thus  be  ready  for 
the  chicks  as  they  arrive.  A  sanitary  brooder 
pen  is  a  first  essential.  This  means  that  before 
the  chicks  are  placed  beneath  the  brooder,  the 
brooding  room  should  have  been  very 
thoroughly  cleaned  —  ceilings  and  walls 
swept  down,  old  litter  removed,  all  feed  hop- 


ble.  Various  kinds  of  litters  may  be  used 
successfully:  chopped  corncobs,  oat  hulls, 
barn  floor  chaff,  chopped  straw,  sugar  cane 
bagasse,  or  peat  moss.  Whatever  kind  of  litter 
is  at  hand,  be  sure  it  is  dry,  clean,  not  too 
dusty,  and  not  any  more  expensive  than  can 
be  helped. 

The  feed  and  water  utensils  should  be  disin¬ 
fected  and  cleaned  somewhere  outside  the 
brooder  pen,  then  returned  to  the  clean  pen 
in  amounts  ample  to  allow  all  chicks  to  eat 
and  drink  whenever  they  choose  to  do  so. 

There  should  be  a  thorough  inspection  of  the 
brooder  stove,  of  whatever  type,  and  repairs 


pers  and  water  pans  taken  out.  Then,  prefer-  made  if  necessary.  Start  off  with  a  brooder 
ably  with  a  pressure  sprayer,  the  entire  in-  stove  which  is  in  working  order  and  is  trust  - 
terior  of  the  brooder  room  should  be  sprayed  worthy;  this  is  a  “must.”  Do  this  between  all 
with  a  five  per  cent  disinfectant  solution.  Be  hatches.  Be  sure  that  every  thermometer  used, 
liberal  and  complete  and  let  the  room  have  a  and  every  thermostat,  is  in  good  order  to 
few  hours  in  which  to  dry  out  before  new  function  accurately  as  the  chicks  start  off. 
chicks  are  introduced.  This  will  take  good  Check  these  pieces  of  equipment  most  care¬ 
fully. 

Start  the  heat  source  in  oper¬ 
ation  for  at  least  12  hours  before 
the  chicks  are  to  be  put  beneath 
the  hovers.  If  heating  is  regular 
and  trustworthy  through  such  a 
trial  period,  the  chances  are  good 
that  the  chicks  will  be  safe. 

For  about  the  first  three  days, 
surround  the  brooder  stove  with 
an  18  inch  temporary  chick  guard 
or  low  fence,  made  of  half-inch 
mesh  poultry  netting,  or  other  re¬ 
liable  material,  which  will  keep 
the  chicks  from  straying  out  be¬ 
yond  the  well  heated  area  during 
those  first  days.  Gradually  extend 
this  guard  as  the  chicks  grow  until 
they  can  be  safely  brooded  with¬ 
out  it,  usually  after  about  a  week 
or  10  days.  When  the  chicks  have 
the  use  of  the  whole  room,  tack 
(Continued  on  Page  116) 


Everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  arrival  of  the  chicks;  the  battle  is  more 
than  half  icon  ivhen  this  has  been  properly  accomplished. 
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What's  Gardening  Without 
Asparagus? 

THE  lilac  bush  growing  beside  remnants  of 
an  old  cellar  hole  is  a  melancholy  reminder 
of  days  that  used  to  be.  And  so  is  the  lonely 
hill  of  asparagus  stubbornly  sending  up  its 
stalks  every  year  at  the  site  of  an  old  garden 
which  has  degenerated  into  a  blackberry 
thicket.  Such  things  speak  of  bygone  years 
when  a  farmer  set  out  his  asparagus  bed  with 
the  same  patient  outlook  that  he  laid  a  stone 
Wall.  He  was  willing  to  trade  hard  work  for 
something  that  would  last. 

Hardy  and  lush,  growing  when  other  vege¬ 
tables  groan  about  the  weather  and  complain 
about  insects,  asparagus  was  a  favorite  among 
the  pioneers.  After  the  bed  was  once  estab¬ 
lished,  its  succulent  produce  came  back  Spring 
after  Spring,  practically  a  lifetime  investment. 

Asparabus  beds  are  no  longer  as  common 
on  the  farm  as  they  were  once.  It  is  a  vege¬ 
table  now  grown  mainly  by  commercial  rais¬ 
ers.  That  is  because  many  gardeners  have 
learned  it  is  not  something,  like  lettuce,  which 
can  be  started  on  impulse.  It  requires  old- 
fashioned  spadework  at  the  outset.  Yet  a  little 
patience  in  getting  the  bed  started  is  all  that 
is  needed  to  reap  asparagus’  rewards.  No 
garden  crop  tastes  better,  and  none  does  more 
to  help  the  family  budget.  It  is  ready  for  the 
table  six  weeks  ahead  of  the  earliest  peas.  This 
faithful  perennial,  regular  as  April  rains,  leads 
the  garden’s  parade.  Its  succulence  after  a 
Winter  of  canned  vegetables  is  really  a  breath 
of  Spring.  Amy  surplus  is  not  wasted;  few  will 
deny  that  frozen  asparagus  is  frozen  food  at 
its  best. 

Another  part  of  the  bargain  is  that  the  bed, 
once  established,  requires  no  more  plowing 
and  planting.  Each  year,  weeding  and  fertiliz¬ 
ing  are  enough  to  renew  the  bed’s  vigor  for 
the  year  to  come.  The  initial  expense  of  from 
three  to  five  dollars  for  100  roots  becomes  an 
investment  that  will  feed  a  family  of  five  for 
25  years  —  or  double  that  with  proper  care. 

Unlike  the  pioneer,  the  modern  gardener 
has  the  benefit  of  Mary  Washington,  the  heavy 
yielding,  rust  resistant  variety  which  has  be¬ 
come  a  standard.  Of  course,  new  developments 
appear  from  time  to  time.  A  new  strain  of 
Mary  Washington  is  now  available  which  has 
less  purple  at  the  top  of  the  spears;  and  re¬ 
search  at  the  University  of  Massachusetts  has 
resulted  in  a  higher  yielding  strain.  Here^  the 
increased  yield  comes  through  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  spears,  rather  than  from  larger  size. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  some  horti¬ 
cultural  sentiment  in  favor  of  shallower  plant¬ 
ing,  as  a  laborsaver,  when  setting  out  the  bed. 
This  may  be  necessary  in  a  heavy  soil  or  one 
with  stone  strata  beneath.  The  secret  of  suc¬ 
cess,  however,  seems  to  be  in  keeping  the  bed 
under  a  nourishing  and  protecting  mulch.  The 
shallow  planting  method  has  yet  to  prove  it¬ 
self.  For  the  general  run  of  gardens  where  a 
long-lived  bed  is  wanted,  the  majority  still 
recommends  the  old-fashioned  way  with  roots 


Photo:  Eleanor  Gilman,  Vermont 


Starting  a  long  term  investment  in  a  choice  garden 
vegetable.  A  trench  has  been  dug.  and  partly  filled 
with  rotted  manure  and  rich  topsoil  into  which 
year-old  asparagus  roots  are  set  out  and  covered 
with  about  two  inches  of  topsoil.  As  the  asparagus 
shoots  emerge,  more  soil  is  gradually  added  until 
the  trench  is  filled.  Old-fashioned  spadework  is 
needed  to  start  a  bed;  after  that,  asparagus  re¬ 
quires  less  cultural  attention  than  any  other 
common  vegetable. 


set  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep  if  the  soil  is 
a  normal  sandy  loam.  Its  advantage  seems  to 
be  that  the  roots  are  protected  from  winter- 
killing,  summer  drought  and  cutting  by  hoe  or 
cultivator.  Culture  methods  vary  only  in  slight 
details.  Any  well  drained,  fertile  soil  will  do. 
One  can  hardly  overfeed  greedy  asparagus. 
The  more  plant  food  you  supply,  the  more 
asparagus  you  get. 

Yearling  roots  are  the  best  buy,  but  if  you 
do  not  mind  waiting  a  year  longer,  you  can 
raise  these  roots  yourself  from  purchased  seed 
or  from  the  seed  contained  in  the  red  berries 
which  adorn  your  neighbor’s  asparagus  patch 
in  the  Fall.  Raising  from  seed  requires  no 
“green  thumb,”  as  it  sprouts  like  a  weed.  But, 
if  you  do  not  have  patience  to  thin  and  weed 
the  seedbed,  it  would  be  better  to  stick  to 
purchased  roots. 

In  starting  the  bed,  you  can  use  commercial 
fertilizer,  but  you  will  usually  find  manure  at 
the  bottom  of  a  really  successful  bed’s  success. 
And  it  is  literally  at  the  bottom,  below  the 
roots.  Setting  out  the  roots  in  the  standard 
way,  as  soon  as  the  ground  can  be  worked  in 
the  Spring,  starts  with  digging  a  trench.  Al¬ 
low  at  least  two  feet  and  preferably  three  be¬ 
tween  trenches,  which  should  be  at  least  a 
foot  wide. 

How  deep  to  dig  depends  on  how  deep  the 
roots  are  to  be  set.  Assuming  they  are  to  be 
seven  inches  deep,  you  would  open  a  trench 
.16  inches  deep.  At  the  bottom,  tramp  down 
a  four-inch  layer  of  rotted  manure;  on  top  of 
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As  asparagus  spears  are  cut,  more  are  thrust  up¬ 
ward  from  the  roots.  Succulent  asparagus  from  the 
home  garden  is  of  better  quality  than  can  usually 
be  bought.  The  fresh  cut  growing  tips  are  especi¬ 
ally  tasty  and  high  in  tissue -building  minerals. 
They  appear  faithfully  every  Spring  to  lead  the 
garden’s  parade  of  vegetables. 

this  add  a  five-inch  layer  of  rich  loam.  Now 
the  roots  are  set  in  the  loam,  with  their 
crowns  up,  and  spaced  anywhere  from  12  to 
20  inches  apart  depending  on  soil  richness. 
Here  is  where  an  oversight  can  spell  failure. 
Like  strawberry  plants,  asparagus  roots  will 
not  stand  smothering.  Only  two  inches  of  soil 
should  cover  them  at  the  outset.  Then,  when 
the  first  shoots  start  appearing,  more  rich  loam 
is  added  from  time  to  time  until  the  trench 
is  filled.  Meanwhile,  the  soil  richness  will 
bring  another  thing  to  watch  —  weeds.  Again 
like  strawberries,  the  main  job  is  to  keep  the 
patch  cleanly  cultivated,  at  least  until  the  bed 
has  reached  adulthood  and  is  able  to  fight 
for  itself. 

One  other  requirement  is  patience.  Since 
you  will  have  plenty  of  asparagus  for  years  to 
come,  go  easy  at  the  start,  and  let  the  fleshy 
roots  get  well  established.  The  plants  should 
have  two  full  years  to  grow,  and  only  part  of 
their  spears  should  be  cut  the  third  Spring. 
After  that,  they  can  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear  without  harm  to  the  bed.  It  is  then  that 
the  bed  can  serve  double  duty.  Between  the 
asparagus  rows  is  a  good  place  to  plant  the 
early  radishes,  lettuce  and  onion  sets.  As  a 
result,  around  the  middle  of  May,  one  can  get 
asparagus  and  salad  materials  from  the  same 
patch.  This  lasts  for  about  six  weeks,  or  until 
the  beginning  of  July,  when  peas  are  ready. 
Then  is  the  time  that  the  bed  should  be  weeded 
clean,  to  give  it  strength  for  the  coming  year’s 
crop.  The  old  practice  of  throwing  salt  on  the 
bed  has  been  proven  useless.  But  another  kind 
of  “salt”  —  sulphate  of  ammonia  —  is  valu¬ 
able.  A  pound  of  it  per  100  square  feet, 
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sprinkled  around  the  hills,  supplies  nitrogen. 

'Another  common  stimulant  is  five  pounds  of 
a  5-10-10  fertilizer. 

a  After  killing  frosts  in  the  Fall,  it  is  good 
practice  to  feed  the  bed  again,  this  time  with 
manure,  rotting  leaves  from  the  woodlot,  or 
anything  else  that  serves  both  as  mulch  and 
nourisher.  That  is  also  the  time  for  cutting 
down  the  tall  plants.  When  harvesting  ceased 
in  July,  spears  began  growing  into  tall, 
willowy  stalks,  each  with  a  fragile,  feathery 
lacework  of  branches.  This  fernery,  with  its 
red  berries  ripened  on  the  female  stalks,  pro¬ 
vides  colorful  fall  and  winter  decorations  for 
the  home.  The  main  purpose  of  cutting  at  the 
ground  level  is  to  prevent  asparagus  beetles 
from  wintering  over  in  the  stalks;  not  that  the 
beetle  is  very  trouhlesome.  If  it  does  seem  to 
be  doing  harm,  rotenone  dust  will  control  it. 
So  will  allowing  poultry  to  roam  through  the 
bed.  In  general,  asparagus  is  little  troubled 
by  pests  or  diseases,  another  one  of  its  many 
virtues. 

Once  established,  a  bed  requires  less  cultural 
attention  than  any  other  in  the  garden.  In 
fact,  its  annual  reappearance  is  a  little  like 
perpetual  motion.  When  early  gardeners, 
gambling  on  weather,  are  only  starting  to 
plant  corn  and  beans,  asparagus  spears  begin 
popping  out  of  the  ground,  without  worrying 
about  frosts,  a  wet  Spring,  and  other  troubles. 

That  is  why  the  gardener  with  an  asparagus 
bed  has  a  certain  air  of  superiority:  he’s  eating 
home  grown  succulence,  especially  rich  in 
nutrients  and  tissue-building  minerals.  He  is 
having  the  reward  from  patient  careful  be¬ 
ginnings,  as  his  forefathers  had  long  ago. 

Vermont  William  Gilman 


Queens— A  New  Early  Tomato 

/-pHE  tomato  for  market  is  an  important 
A  crop,  especially  in  New  Jersey  where  it 
represents  10,500  acres.  For  24  years  the 
Vegetable  Crops  Section  or  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  been  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  an  early,  smooth,  high 
quality  tomato  for  early  market. 

The  Queens  tomato,  developed  at  the  New 
Jersey  Station,  takes  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  Rutgers  was  originally  named  Queens 
College.  Queens  has  been  developed  from  a 
cross  made  in  the  Fall  of  1941  between  the 
Valiant  and  Rutgers  varieties.  Many  individual 
plant  selections  were  made  each  year  in  order 
to  find  the  lines  combining  earliness  and 
smooth  fruits  with  a  deep  globe  shape  and 
reasonably  free  from  cracks.  The  foliage  is 
intermediate  between  the  small  foliage  of 
Valiant  and  the  heavy  foliage  of  Rutgers,  with 
a  uniformity  of  productiveness  and  type  of 
plant. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  various 
individual  plant  selections  were  tested  at  New 
Brunswick  and  at  a  few  especially  selected 
farms  that  were  producing  early  tomatoes  for 
market.  In  1949  and  1950  the  five  most  promis¬ 
ing  lines  were  sent  out  for  more  extensive 
trials  in  Bergen,  Union,  Middlesex,  Monmouth, 
Gloucester,  Salem,  Cumberland  and  Burling¬ 
ton  Counties.  The  results  indicated  that,  while 
the  five  selections  were  very  similar  in  many 
respects,  the  one  designated  as  P-12  was  se¬ 
lected  by  the  cooperators  as  the  best.  The  P-12 
line  was  consistent  in  the  production  of  a 
heavy  crop  of  fruit,  more  uniform  in  size, 
shape  and  smoothness  than  the  other  line: 
with  a  good  (Continued  on  Page  95) 
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Before  you  invest  in  a  tractor  tire >  check  to  see 


America's  First-Choice  Farm  Tire  is  Super-Sure-Grip  - 

the  only  tire  that  gives  you  all  three  extra  traction  features 


WEDGE-GRIP  ACTION 

•Note  how  Goodyear  Super-Sure- 
Grip  lugs  are  set  closer  together  at  the 
shoulder  than  at  the  center— don’t  flare  out 
as  in  most  tires.  Result:  soil  is  wedged  between 
Super-Sure-Grip  lugs,  giving  a  stronger, 
firmer  grip. 

STRAIGHT-BAR  LUGS 

Because  Goodyear’s  husky  lugs  are 
set  straight  as  a  ruler,  they  give  more  gripping 
surface  than  lugs  that  toe  in.  Result:  Super- 
Sure-Grips  give  full-lug  pull  for  their  full 
length  and  depth— “the  greatest  pull  on 
earth!” 

SELF-CLEANING 
O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R 

Only  Goodyear  gives  you  this  O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R  design  with  even-balanced, 
equal-size,  wedge-grip  lugs  —  with  no  mud- 
coliecting  hooks.  Result:  more  even  pull, 
smoother  ride,  longer  wear! 


For  all  this  extra  traction,  extra 
value,  at  no  extra  cost,  get  the 
Super-Sure-Grip -the  tire  that  pulls 
where  others  won't! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

^  think  you’ll  like  49 THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD'’- Every  Sunday- ABC  Network  Saper-SurD-Gcip — T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  Sc  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Oh!9 
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TAKE  THE  RISK 


At  the  Weed  Control  Conference 


[  out  of  RAISING  CORN ! 


When  you  plant  Funk  G  Hybrids?you 
actually  reduce  the  risk  of  failure. 
Why?  Because  Funk  G  Hybrids 
start  faster  — stand  up  better  — and 
resist  disease,  insects  and  drought. 
These  qualities  prove  their  value 
when  short  growing  seasons,  adverse 
weather  conditions  or  poor  soil 
affect  other  corn. 

This  year  be  safe.  Don’t  let  crop 
hazards  affect  your  future  harvest. 
Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  for  bigger 
yields  of  better  com. 


a 

9 

a 

B 

■ 

a 
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Find  out  which  Funk  G  Hybrids  are 
especially  bred  to  produce  outstand¬ 
ing  results  in  your  area.  Get  the 
facts!  Mail  coupon  below. 

FREE!  1951  HYBRID  CORN  BOOKLET 


Every  page  of  CROP  NEWS  AND  VIEWS 
is  filled  with  up  to  date  easy-to-under- 
stand  tips  you  can  "plough  back"  into 
bigger  yields  every  year.  Don't  miss 
a  single  issue!  Send  for  your  FREE  2* 
.year  subscription  TODAY— along  with 
current  seed  prices. 

SCOTT  FARM  SKID  COMPANY 
131  Mill  Street,  Mechonicsburg,  Ohio 


IT  PAYS  TO  SOW  Sa&A. 


Bears  Double  to 
Four  Times  as  Much 
as  ordinary  kinds 

Moat  delicious — A 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder¬ 
ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
long.Disease-resistant.bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds  $1; 
%  Ounce  $2.75. 

Todayl 


630  Burpee  Bldg:.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


JUNG'S  WAYAHEAD  has  big  red 

fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Reg¬ 
ular  price  15c  pkt.  To  introduce 
Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tender- 
core  Carrot,  All  Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest  Radishes  also  a  large  pkt.  of 


jgajPji*  Favorite  Flowers! 


that  will  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  In  Can¬ 
ada  25c.  Our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  in  Seeds,  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  ALL  lf|r 
Premiums  In  each  catalog,  for  1 


.  W.  JUNG  SEED  CO. 


Dapt.  5.  -  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  in  servino  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  ot 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1951  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  lac. 

125  Dock  St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


MEDIUM  CLOVER,  $16.80;  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN,  FLATS,  $5.50.  All  per  bushel.  AL¬ 
FALFA  and  other  GRAS8  SEED  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  us  1  or  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS'  SON.  POSTVILLE.  IOWA 


More  than  60  papers  were  pres¬ 
ented  before  the  Fifth  Annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Northern  States  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  Conference  held  in  New  York 
City  early  this  month.  Scientists 
from  most  of  the  Eastern  States  gath¬ 
ered  for  the  three-day  meetings  to 
give  the  results  of  their  latest  re¬ 
search  on  the  control  of  weeds  or  to 
listen  to  the  reports  of  their  col¬ 
leagues. 

Paul  J.  Linder  of  the  USDA  re¬ 
ported  on  a  series  of  experiments  to 
study  the  methods  _  of  absorption  of 
some  of  the  newer  organic  herbicides 
by  plants.  His  research  indicated  that 
sodium  2,  4-D  ethyl  sulfate,  IPC, 
chloro  IPC  and  phenyl  mercuric 
acetate  were  relatively  more  toxic 
when  applied  to  the  soil  around  bean 
and  oat  seedlings  than  when  applied 
to  the  stems  or  leaves.  Maleic  hydra- 
zide  and  3,  6-endoxohydrophthalates, 
however,  were  as  effective  when 
applied  to  the  stem  as  when  applied 
to  the  roots. 

A  new  theory  for  the  mechanism  of 
plant  tolerance  and  susceptibility  to 
oils  was  advanced  by  S.  L.  Dallyn 
and  R.  D.  Sweet  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  fact  that  carrots  and  re¬ 
lated  plants  are  not  killed  by  Stod¬ 
dard  Solvent  sprays  while  most  weeds 
and  other  crops  perish,  is  explained 
on  the  basis  of  a  difference  in  cyto¬ 
plasmic  membranes  of  the  plant  cells 
which  prevents  the  entrance  of  oil 
into  the  cells  of  the  tolerant  plants. 

The  hazardous  effects  of  2,  4-D 
vapor  drift  on  nearby  sensitive  crops 
may  be  largely  eliminated,  according 
to  a  paper  by  L.  J.  King  and  J.  A. 
Kramer  of  Boyce  Thompson  Insti¬ 
tute.  They  reported  that  the  polyeth¬ 
ylene  glycol  esters  of  2,  4-D  com¬ 
pare  favorably  in  toxicity  to  regular 
2,  4-D  compounds  but  are  much  less 
volatile. 

The  hand  labor  required  to  raise 
a  crop  of  strawberries  was  reduced 
by  two-thirds  where  chemical  weed 
control  was  used,  according  to  R.  F. 
Carlson  and  J.  E.  Moulton  of  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College.  2,  4-D  and  a  ma¬ 
terial  called  Experimental  Herbi¬ 
cide  No.  1  gave  excellent  weed  con¬ 
trol  without  injury  to  the  berry  plants 
or  fruit. 

A  simultaneous  control  of  weeds 
and  insects  in  strawberries  with  a 
single  chemical  was  reported  by  L. 
L.  Danielson  and  R.  N.  Hofmaster 
of  the  Virginia  Truck  Experiment 
Station.  Herbicidal  concentrations  of 
Sinox  General  not  only  killed  chick- 
weed  and  henbit  but  also  gave  ex¬ 
cellent  control  of  the  two-spotted 
spider  mite. 

Cape  Cod  cranberries  are  now 
weeded  chemically  on  a  limited  scale, 
according  to  C.  E.  Cross  of  the  Massa- 
chusettes  Cranberry  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Stoddard  Solvent,  2,  4-D  and 
copper  sulfate  are  three  more  com¬ 
mon  materials  being  tried. 

In  reporting  on  weed  control  stud¬ 
ies  at  Seabrook  Farms,  Bridgeton, 
N.  J.,  T.  P.  Finn  and  L.  J.  King  stated 
that  Experimental  Herbicide  No.  1 
effectively  controlled  weeds  in  as¬ 
paragus  and  corn  without  affecting 
the  yield  or  tastes  of  either  crop. 

Results  of  investigations  by  Joe 
Antognini  of  Cornell  University  in¬ 
dicate  that  oils  and  other  chemicals 
can  be  used  successfully  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  weeds  in  onions  if  the  spray 
!  is  confined  to  the  onion  stem.  This 
j  stem  spraying  appears  promising  un¬ 
der  conditions  where  level  cultivation 
is  practiced. 

Lima  beans  can  be  weeded  chemi¬ 
cally  by  applications  of  weed-killers 
to  the  soil  before  the  bean  seedlings 
emerge,  according  to  a  paper  pre¬ 
sented  By  W.  C.  Jacob  of  Cornell 
University.  The  same  materials  ap¬ 
plied  in  a  similar  manner,  however, 
to  direct  seeded  cauliflower  were  not 
satisfactory. 

Weeds  in  pea  fields  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  granular  calcium  cyana- 
mide  according  to  Peter  Hahn  of  the 
American  Cyanamid  Co.  The  chief 
advantages  of  this  material  are  the 
ease  of  application  and  the  plant 
feeding  benefits  of  the  nitrogen  in 
the  material. 

Chemical  weeding  of  potatoes  is 
not  yet  commercially  practical,  ac¬ 
cording  to  J.  H.  Ellison  and  W.  C. 
Jacob  of  Cornell  University.  Two 
years’  results  indicate  that  normally 
cultivated  potatoes  will  outyield 


uncultivated  chemically  weeded 
fields.  In  all  cases  the  treatments  af¬ 
fording  the  best  weed  control  also 
produced  the  largest  yields.  Normal 
cultivation  was  superior  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

An  evaluation  of  ten  crabgrass  kil¬ 
lers  by  Gene  Nutter  and  John  Corn- 
man  of  Cornell  University  indicated 
that  phenyl  mercuric  acetate,  potas¬ 
sium  cyanate  and  dichloral  urea  per¬ 
formed  the  best. 

Means  of  altering  the  effectiveness 
of  potassium  cyanate  for  crabgrass 
control  was  discussed  by  R.  H.  Beatty 
and  B.  H.  Davis  of  the  American 
Chemical  Paint  Co.  They  concluded 
that  several  applications  of  the  herbi¬ 
cide  were  necessary  for  weed  con¬ 
trol  and  that  there  was  an  advantage 
of  mixing  2,  4-D  with  the  cyanate.  A 
fairly  fine  spray  is  necessary  for  best 
results. 

The  use  of  repellants  offers  a  pos¬ 
sible  solution  to  the  problem  of  toxic¬ 
ity  of  sodium  arsenite  when  its  use  j 
is  contemplated  as  a  herbicide  or  soil 
sterilant,  according  to  a  paper  by  R. 
E.  Frans  and  R.  J.  Aldrich  of  Rut¬ 
gers  University.  Z.I.P.  and  Z.A.C., 
sprayed  on  arsenite-treated  pastures, 
caused  cows  to  avoid  the  area. 

The  effectiveness  of  2,  4-D,  sodium 
arsenite  and  trichloroacetic  acid  was 
increased  by  the  addition  of  wetting 
agents,  according  to  E.  R.  Laning,  Jr., 
and  R.  J.  Aldrich  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity. 

The  production  of  off-flavor  milk 
by  cows  eating  wild  garlic  plants  may 
be  reduced  by  chemical  weed  killers, 
according  to  S.  MN  Raleigh  of  Penn 
State.  Treated  once  each  Spring  for 
three  years  with  2,  4-D,  wild  garlic 
was  effectively  controlled. 

Two  relatively  new  chemicals 
were  reported  by  P.  W.  Zimmerman, 
A.  E.  Hitchcock  and  H.  Kirkpatrick  of 
Boyce  Thompson  Institute  as  having 
defoliating  properties.  Undecylenic 
acid  and  monochloracetic  acid  re¬ 
moved  rose,  bean  and  fruit  tree  leaves 
and,  in  addition,  were  effective  as 
weed-killers. 

The  chemical  treatments  of  brush 
along  roadsides  by  highway  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  more  effective  by  the 
use  of  2,  4,  5-T  according  to  A.  M. 
S.  Pridham  of  Cornell  University. 
Seedlings  of  ash  up  to  an  inch  in 
diameter  were  killed  by  basal  spray¬ 
ings  in  Winter  of  2,  4,  5-T  in  oil. 

Maleic  hydrazide  appears  to  be 
anything  but  a  “quack”  remedy  when 
it  comes  to  controlling  quack  grass, 
according  to  W.  E.  Snyder  of  Cornell 
University.  This  material  either  re¬ 
duced  or  inhibited  growth  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  concentration  used  and  was 
more  effective  than  trichloroacetate. 

Research  in  six  southeastern  States 
with  chemical  herbicides  for  track 
treatment  of  railroads,  as  reported 
by  J.  P.  Taylor,  indicated  that  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sodium  chlorate  and  so¬ 
dium  trichloroacetate  gave  best  re¬ 
sults  on  the  most  prevalent  types  of 
vegetation. 

The  intensive  ragweed  control  pro¬ 
gram  in  New  Hampshire  was  de¬ 
scribed  by  G.  W.  Morrill,  Jr.  of  the 
Division  of  Industrial  Hygiene,  New 
Hampshire  State  Department  of 
Health.  Airborne  ragweed  pollen,  a 
main  cause  of  hayfever,  was  drasti¬ 
cally  reduced  by  local  community 
spraying  with  2,  4-D.  Best  results  in 
initiating  programs  were  by  getting 
into  the  field  at  local  levels  and  con¬ 
tacting  key  people.  Ragweed  was 
controlled  at  an  average  cost  of 
$1.2,5  per  mile. 

An  example  of  how  a  well  pub¬ 
licized  ragweed  control  program  can 
be  turned  into  a  profitable  venture 
was  told  by  D.  Funk  and  B.  Loeb  of 
Pine  Hill,  N.  Y.  Money  spent  on  rag¬ 
weed  elimination  during  a  five  year 
period  in  the  Catskill  resort  town  of 
Pine  Hill  was  repaid  many  times  over 
by  the  additional  Summer  vacation¬ 
ers  who  came  to  the  area  because  of 
the  publicity  concerning  the  low  pol¬ 
len  count. 

The  following  officers  of  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  elected  to  one  year 
terms: — Dr.  S.  M.  Raleigh,  president, 
Penn.  State  College;  Dr.  C.  E.  Min- 
arik,  vice-pres..  Camp  Detrick,  Md.; 
and  Dr.  W.  C.  Jacob,  secy.-treas., 
L.  I.  Veg.  Research  Farm,  River- 
head,  L.  I. 


$450. 


Comes  in  sections  for  easy  assembly 
with  bolts  and  screws.  $450  buys  10  by 
11  ft.  Orlyt  shown  all  ready  to  put  on 
your  foundation.  Automatic  ventilation 
and  heat  at  reasonable  prices.  Other 
Orlyts  and  lean-tos  for  the  home 
garden  from  $195.  Also  larger  sizes  for 
the  farm.  State  if  wanted  for  home  or 
farm.  Ask  for  Free  Catalog  91. 
Hand  Book  “Greenhouse  Gardening 
For  Everyone,”  P.  P.  $4.00. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 


IRVINGTON  N  Y  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


osts  Little 

PAYS  BIG! 


For  a  few  cents  an  acre  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  can  help  assure  legume  success 
that  pays  off  in  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality  hay  and  seed.  Inoculate  with 
NITRAGIN. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3785'  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  1 2,  Wis. 


23553-1 

Grow  Holly  as  a  Crop 

5  Acres  will  Support  a  Family  1 
Easy  to  Grow  —  ENGLISH. 
AMERICAN.  ASIATIC— with 
glossy  green  leaves  and  bright 
red  berries.  Complete  Instruc¬ 
tions  with  each  order. 

Write  for  Information  and 
Prices  Todayl 

WILMAT  HOLLY  COMPANY 

BOX  304- R,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


I  WANT  EVERY  READER 

of  this  Paper  to  have  my  big  new 

SENSATION  TOMATO 


*  “KING  OF  THE  EARLIES” 

r  Big  solid,  scarlet  fruit,  disease 
resistant,  heavy  yielder.  Ideal  for 
table  or  canning.  Send  125  SEED 

- postal  today  for  125  seed  rpK £ 

and  copy  of  Seed  and  Nursery  Catalog.  ■  ■*  “ 

R.H.SHUMWAY  SEEDSMAN.  Dept  728  Rockford,  ILL 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

X.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947, 

2  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 
3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

*  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  i  ' 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  bugs,  eu.. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Burns  only  o  ' 
kerosene,  94  o/c  air!  Thousands  satisfied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CAT  A1  Of. 

HAIICK  MFfi.  CO.,[30Tenth  St., Brooklyn  15,  NT. 


mohighowupI  it’s  M00REVEN  ‘ 

LOWER  COST.. 


[AT 


FERTILIZER -LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  FEET 

up 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Swedesboro,  3,  New  Jersey 


■ROW  XMAS 
■■TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  Tree 
bulletin,  planting  stock  price  list. 
Write  to  Box  20-B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa. 


■3  erCTCGood  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 
DtCw$|.oo  for  book  “First  Lessons  In  Bee¬ 
keeping”  (new  edition)  and  6  months  subscription. 
Free  Literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
BOX  B-3.  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 
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Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Northern  Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  67th  .  Year. 


Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

56  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N,  Y. 


CjUtimty  Vm^d 


GLADIOLUS 


Ever  experience  the  pleasure  of 
growing  your  own  beautiful  gladi¬ 
olus  —  huge  flowers  that  last  for 
days  in  the  garden  and  as  cut 
flowers  in  the  house?  It’s  easy  and 
fun,  rewards  you  with  matchless 
color  and  beauty.  Start  your  own 
gladiolus  garden  this  year.  Our 
new  52  page  catalog  lists  best  new 
and  old  varieties,  tells  how  to 
start,  easiest  culture  methods. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

"Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions" 
60  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietal 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept*  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


1 


NORWAY  $ 
SPRUCE 

10  Norway  Spruce,  4  yr.  transplanted. 
4  to  8  In.  tall  — only  $1  postpaid,  2ft 
for  $2!  Another  Bargain  1 25  Evergreens, 
$3  postpaid;  all  transplanted,  ft  to  ft 
yrs.  old.  ft  to  10  In.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvltae,  Balsam  Fir. 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $ft.  (West  of  MUaW- 
eippl  River  add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

Dept.  RN  211,  Fryeburg,  Main* 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  Illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
write  today? 

urseries.  Box  211.  Princess  Anne,  Md. 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Acom- 
plete  Hue  of  the  best  money¬ 
making  varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  grow  f ast.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Also  garden 
seeds,  berry  plants,  shrubs, 
trees,  evergreens.  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  catalog.  Write  today. 


ALIEN’S  NURSERIES  &  SEED  HOUSE,  BOX  19  GENEVA,  OHIO 


r 


for 
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3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplanted 
trees,  6  to  14  Inches  tall.  5  each  of: 
Bed  and  Scotch  Pine.  Norway  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem¬ 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

Indiana,  Pa. 


hew  Hardy  English  walnut.  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  Catalog  free. 

,,,  J-  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

547  w-  lake  RD..  CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

.  SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
p.  .  NEUNER’9  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
fctcner  &  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2,  Penna. 

Tvergreen  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
as  2c-  Write  for  price  list.  SUN  CREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RN Y.  Johnstown. Pa. 

Sa1*:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes.  KATAHDINS. 
r«.P-0TH  RlJRALS.  ESSEX.  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Concerning  Garden  Soils 

Wish  you  would  advise  me  about 
some  of  the  general  things  concern¬ 
ing  garden  .soils,  such  as  liming, 
cultivation  and  benefit  from  adding 
earthworms.  I  am  using  considerable 
lime  and  organic  matter  on  my 
garden  soil,  but  as  yet,  after  one 
application,  have  not  observed  any 
great  benefit.  *  t.  e.  c, 

Montgomery  Co.,  »Pa. 

You  will  find  that  the  lime  and 
organic  matter  you  are  using  will 
improve  the  physical  condition  of  the 
soil  in  a  few  years,  or  as  soon  as  it 
has  had  time  to  become  effective.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  apply  lime  every 
year,  especially  not  to  soil  used  for 
tomatoes  and  potatoes  since  these 
crops  do  better  on  a  slightly  acid  soiL 
Irrigation  in  dry  weather  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  practice  for  nearly  all  vege¬ 
table  crops.  Plants  grow  best  when 
they  have  about  one  Inch  of  water 
per  week  during  the  growing  season. 

The  soil  should  be  cultivated  light¬ 
ly  during  the  growing  season,  as 
deep  cultivation  breaks  the  roots  and 
often  does  more  harm  than  good.  If 
you  have  the  material,  a  mulch  of 
several  inches  of  partially  decom¬ 
posed  leaves,  peat  moss  or  similar 
materials,  will  prevent  the  surface  of 
the  soil  from  drying  and  compacting 
and  will  also  control  weeds.  You  will 
find  that  the  addition  of  organic 
matter  will  increase  the  number  of 
earthworms  in  your  soil;  I  do  not 
think  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
add  additional  worms,  although  this 
will  do  no  harm. 


Onions  from  Seed 

What  soil,  and  fertilizer,  are 
needed  for  onions  from  seed?  What 
insect  gives  the  most  trouble  with 
onions  and  how  can  it  be  controlled? 
Will  onions  from  seed  keep  well? 

New  Haven  Co.,  Conn,  E,  t.  b. 

Onions  from  seed  require  a  very 
fertile  soil  that  has  been  built  up 
by  applications  of  organic  matter  and 
fertilizers  that  have  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  potash.  The  5-10-10  form¬ 
ula  is  the  one  usually  used  for  onions. 
Seed  should  be  sown  as  early  in  the 
Spring  as  the  ground  can  be  worked 
and  plants  should  be  properly  thin¬ 
ned  and  kept  free  from  weeds. 

The  onion  thrip  is  the  insect  that 
gives  the  most  trouble  with  onions. 
This  can  be  controlled  by  spraying 
or  dusting  with  DDT.  * 

Onions  from  seed  that  are  well 
grown,  and  thoroughly  dried  before 
going  into  cool  storage,  should  keep 
without  rotting. 


Fresh  and  Dried  Cow  Manure 

How  about  fresh  and  dried  cow 
manure  for  the  garden;  are  they 
equally  good  to  use?  Are  leaf  mold, 
peat  moss,  cow  manure  and  coal  ashes 
of  value  for  heavy  soils?  t.  r. 

New  York 

Both  fresh  and  dried  cow  manure 
are  equally  valuable  in  the  garden. 
The  commercial  forms  of  dried  cow 
manure  are  rather  expensive  but 
they  are  easy  to  handle  and  their  use 
is  justified  in  the  small  garden.  For  a 
large  garden  it  would  be  more  eco¬ 
nomical  to  apply  the  fresh  manure. 
All  of  the  materials  that  you  suggest, 
leaf  mold,  peat  moss  and  cow  manure, 
are  good  soil  conditioners  for  heavy 
soils  with  the  addition  of  some  lime. 
Coal  ashes  have  no  fertilizing  value 
but  can  be  used  to  lighten  heavy 
soils.  Sifted  to  remove  the  large 
pieces,  they  should  always  be  used 
in  moderation. 


Phosphorus  for  Tomatoes 

My  tomatoes  did  not  do  well  last 
season.  Before  ordering  next  year’s 
supply  of  fertilizer,  I  would  like  your 
suggestions  about  same  for  tomatoes. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  T.  e.  c. 

Last  season  was  a  poor  year  gener¬ 
ally  to  grow  tomatoes.  All  vegetables 
that  are  grown  for  their  seeds,  or 
seed  bearing  fruits,  require  large 
amounts  of  phosphorus.  In  addition 
to  manure  it  would  be  well  to  use  a 
comrnerical  fertilizer  carrying  a  high 
proportion  of  phosphorus,  such  as  the 
5-15-5  formula.  This  can  be  used  at 
the  rate  of  30  pounds  per  1,000  sq.  ft. 
You  may  find  that  tomatoes  will  grow 
better  on  your  heavy  soil  if  they  are 
pruned  to  a  single  stem  and  tied  to 
stakes  or  trellis.  In  this  process  it  is 
necessary  to  cut  or  break  off  all  the 
side  shoots  as  soon  as  they  form  at 
the  base  of  the  leaves. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


TESTED 

FARM  SEEDS 

Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED 

(t  backed  by  the  Famous 

"10  Day-any-test-or 
money-back1' 

GUARANTEE— Money  can’t  buy 
any  Bettor  Quality!  And  the 
trice*  are  Right. 


Dibble’s  hardy,  northern-grown  seeds  will  give 
you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under  any 
weather  conditions.  Our  60th  year  supplying 
highest  quality  seeds  to  northeastern  farmers. 

•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX¬ 
TURES  “Cream  of  the  Crop” — 99.50%  Pure. 

e  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favorites 


f£££  Catalog 

.  it  Today/ 


>  CORN  —  14  v  arieties  —  6  pages  of  color, 

►  POTATOES  —13  Varieties,  natural  colors. 

ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 

ONE  PRICE 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  your  copy  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  R,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


SMOKETOWN 
Lancaster  Co..  PA 


Buy  Rohrer’s  Medium  Red  Glover 

A  Quality  Seed  that's  Always  a  Bargain! 

Whether  you  want  a  good  field  of 


clover  for  pasture  or  baling  you’ll  like  the 
results  you  get  with  Rohrer’s  Medium 
Red  Clover.  A  U.  S.  Verified  seed  that  is 
pure,  clean  and  sure  germinating. 

We  have  other  quality  clovers  too  — 
Alsike,  Ladino,  Genuine  Mommouth  Red 
Clover  and,  a  limited  supply  of  Certified 
Cumberland  Red  Clover,  a  new,  disease 
resistant  strain.  We  suggest  you  order 
early! 

FREE  ....  New  1951  Rohrer  Seed  Book. 

Send  for  it  today.  Describes  all  varieties  of 
field,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 

We  Pay  freight  on  200  lbs.  or  more. 


Write  BOX  70 


NEW  WILT  RESISTANT 
IROQUOIS  MELON 


Bring  you  IROQUOIS 

The  Melon  with  a  College  Degree 

The  professors  were  working  toward  a  melon  with  resistence  to 
fusarian  wilt.  What  their  “good  breeding’’  accomplished  was  a 
medium-sized  fruit  with  thick,  smooth,  fine-grained  deep  orange 
flesh  of  a  superb  sweet  flavor.  The  rind  is  thin,  but  tough  so  it 
stands  up  well  in  handling  and  shipping,  and  the  vines  are 
resistant  to  fusarian  wilt. 

Top  quality  and  performance  are  bred  into  all  the  vegetables 
and  flowers  offered  in  our  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 
If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  oar  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Catalog 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

16  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

—  1951  CATALOG  now  Aeadtj— 


FREE  •SEED  CORN  BOOKLET 

ON  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  HY¬ 
BRID  SEED  CORN— OPEN  POL¬ 
LINATED  CORN— FANCY  FARM 
SEEDS. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER.  PENNA. 


A  Good  Seed 
CotoSoo  •  • 

.PROGRESSIVE 

You  Will  Like  It.  Free  Copy.  Write  Today. 
OTIS  S.  TWILLEY,  BOX  1007,  SALISBURY,  MD. 

HILL’S  DAHLIA  GARDENS,  601  EAST  STREET, 
W.  BRIOGEWATER.  MASS.  Send  for  Price  List. 
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This  year  Hardie  brings  you 
the  most  advanced  and  largest  line  of  pest  control  machinery  ever 
built  by  a  single  manufacturer.  Every  grower,  farmer  and  stockman 
can  find  exactly  the  type  and  size  of  Hardie  pest  control  machine 
be  wants  regardless  of  kind  or  size  desired.  Look  to  Hardie  for— 
•  Concentrate  Mist  Sprayers.  •  Air  Blast  Sprayers  for 
dilute  and  concentrate  sprays.  •  High  Pressure  Sprayers  from  3 
gpm  at  250  psi  to  80  gpm  at  1000  psi.  •  Row  Crop  Sprayers  to 
spray  2  rows  to  14  rows.  •  A  new  complete  line  of  advanced 
orchard  and  row  crop  dusters.  •  High  clearance  self-propelled 
corn  sprayers.  •  Blower  and  Engine  units ,  converting  high- 
pressure  sprayers  to  Air  Blast  Sprayers.  •  Advanced  orchard 
and  row  crop  spray  booms,  spray  guns  and  conversion  devices  for 
modernizing  old  sprayers.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for  the  big  new 
Hardie  1951  Catalog. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 

Clarenc*  W.  Lewis  &  Son  Ltd.  Grimsby  Ont.  Canada 
Export  Dept.  Detroit,  Mich. 


St 


HARDIE 


PEST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT 


Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these 
two  Important  Publications! 


NOW  (a  peony  post  card  Will  do)  for  our  48  page  1951  Cata¬ 
log0  and  a  FREE  two-year  subscription  to  BETTER  BERRIES.  . 
our  Catalog  (with  color  illustrations),  lists  special  information  on 
all  varieties  best  suited  for  your  area,  each  fully  described.  BETTER 
BERRIES,  devoted  to  Better  Berry  Culture,  contains  timely  hints 
and  tips  for  raising  ail  kind  of  berries.  They’re  FREE.  Write  today  I 


^*%t**2 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


I0CHIEF  — 

1951  Gold  Medal  Winner 


•HARRIS  SKDS- 

Best  Main  Crop  Com  Produced  to  Date 

Iochief  had  to  be  good  to  win  a  gold  medal  in  •  the  All-America 
competition,  but  it  has  all  the  qualities  required  of  a  champion: 

•  Close  packed,  very  deep  golden  yellow  kernels. 

•  Tender,  sweet,  fine  flavored  quality. 

•  Large  ears  with  heavy  husk  tightly  wrapped. 

•  Husky  drought  tolerant  stalks  with  few  suckers. 

•  Fresh,  frozen  or  canned,  it's  “tops.” 

Only  one  of  the  many  new  vegetables  and  flowers  beautifully 
illustrated  and  honestly  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY. 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

17  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  N.  Y. 

—  1951  CATALOG  mw/imdif — 


FRUIT  TREES 


Grape  Vines 


Berry  Plants 


Quality  Fruits,  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Hoses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  you. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  „ ,D. 


THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


MADISON 
SWEET  CORN 


ANOTHER  NEW  HYBRID  OUTSTANDING  IN  QUALITY 

EVERY  SWEET  CORN  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW  THIS  NEW  CORN 
Mail  postcard  today  for  test  records,  description  and  prices  of  this  and  our 
other  money-making  hybrids  of  outstanding  merit. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  BOX  R  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


Improved  Potato  Quality 
Needed 

In  the  opinion  of  many  authorities, 
potato  surpluses  in  the  United  States 
are  not  the  result  of  overproduction, 
so  much  as  a  combination  of  changed 
eating  habits,  low  quality,  and  out-of- 
date  marketing  methods.  Professor 
Ora  Smith,  of  Cornell’s  vegetable 
crops  department  -told  the  Ontario 
Crop  Improvement  Assn,  at  its  recent 
meeting  in  Toronto  that  “more  money 
should  be  spent  on  research  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  cull  ‘potatoes 
rather  than  trying  to  sell  or  find  new 
uses  for  the  culls.” 

He  further  pointed  out  that  the 
amount  of  potatoes  eaten  in  the 
United  States  has  fallen  22  pounds  a 
person  since  1938,  a  total  of  55 
million  bushels  for  the  country  as  a 
whole.  Part  of  this  drop  has  been 
due  to  competition  from  other  foods. 
Other  vegetables  are  sold  in  pre¬ 
packaged  or  pre-cooked  forms,  but 
housewives  buy  potatoes  the  same 
way  they  did  40  years  ago.  Cooking 
quality  has  likewise  been  neglected 
in  potato  research,  resulting  in  some 
potatoes  that  are  not  mealy  when 
baked  or  fall  apart  when  boiled. 

One  possible  solution  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  separation  of  the  potatoes  by 
specific  gravity.  It  has  been  found 
that  potatoes  having  high  specific 
gravity  are  more  mealy  and  give  a 
better  yield  of  potato  chips.  Chip 
manufacturers  are  enthusiastic  be¬ 
cause  of  the  high  yield  and  because 
the  heavier  potatoes  use  less  oil  in 
frying. 

Professor1  Smith  described  a  pro¬ 
cess  developed  at  Cornell  in  which 
the  potatoes  were  separated  into 
three  specific  gravity  groups  by 
means  of  a  salt  solution.  These  po¬ 
tatoes  were  labeled  “Bakers,”  “Boil¬ 
ers”  and  “Fryers”  in  order  of  their 
specific  gravity,  and  placed  on  sale 
in  Ithaca  stores.  It  was  found  that 
the  heavier  “Bakers”  made  up  almost 
half  of .  all  the  potatoes  sold,  even 
when  they  sold  for  seven  cents  a  five 
pound  bag  above  market  run.  House¬ 
wives  were  willing  to  pay  four  cents 
a  bag  more  for  “Boilers,”  and  “Fry¬ 
ers”  commanded  a  two  cent  premium. 
He  explained  that,  with  this  method 
of  marketing,  potatoes  can  be  guaran¬ 
teed  to  cook  well.  Other  methods  by 
which  the  demand  for  potatoes  could 
be  increased  include  improved  cook¬ 
ing  methods  to  avoid  darkening,  and 
marketing  in  a  handy  container. 


Outlook  for  Vegetables 

Full  employment  and  high  con¬ 
sumer  incomes  are  expected  to  bring 
a  stronger  demand  for  vegetables  in 
1951.  Prices  for  most  vegetables  are 
expected  to  be  higher  than  the  low 
levels  of  1950.  Some  reduction  is  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  acreage  of  vegetables 
which  were  in  large  supply  and 
brought  low  prices  in  1950.  For  these 
crops  prices  are  expected  to  average 
higher  for  the  1951  season. 

Some  spray  and  dust  materials  are 
expected  to  be  in  short  supply  and 
plans  for  buying  sprays  and  dusts 
should  be  made  early.  Some  substi¬ 
tutions  may  have  to  be  made  in  the 
kinds  of  materials  used  in  1951. 
Labor,  a  major  item  of  expense  in 
vegetable  farming,  is  not  likely  to 
be  plentiful.  The  many  job  oppor¬ 
tunities  in  industry  at  high  wages 
suggest  that  growers  need  to  plan 
more  carefully  than  in  recent  years 
for  both  regular  and  seasonal  help. 

Good  seed,  proper  fertilization  and 
effective  disease  and  insect  control 
are  essential  to  high  yields  and  good 
quality  in  vegetables.  Fertilizer  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  in  adequate  supply  but 
it  will  be  wise  to  order  early  and 
accept  delivery  well  in  advance  of 
the  time  it  is  needed.  The  cost  of 
fertilizer,  although  some  higher  than 
formerly  is  one  of  the  costs  of  farm¬ 
ing  that  has  increased  least. 

Overall  U.  S.  production  of  market 
vegetables  in  the  Summer  and  Fall 
season  of  1950  was  about  17  per. cent 
larger  than  a  year  earlier.  In  New 
York,  production  was  24  per  cent 
above  the  year  before.  Last  year’s 
production  of  carrots  was  12  per  cent 
above  the  previous  year.  Pea  pro¬ 
duction  was  also  up  22  per  cent,  lima 
beans  24  per  cent,  onions  24  per  cent 
and  cabbage  44  per  cent. 

Prices  received  by  New  York 
farmers  in  1950  were  from  one- 
fourth  to  more  than  one-half  below 
the  previous  year  for  most  major 
vegetable  crops  except  snap  beans, 
cucumbers,  cauliflower,  and  spinach. 

M.  C.  Bon 


WHAT  BETTER  THOUGHT 
STIMULATOR  THAN  OUR 
1951  CATALOG 

See  our  money-making  Delicious, 
Mffftitosh  and  Cortland  apple  trees 
...  all  row  inspected  for  Trueness- 
to-name, Robust,  well -rooted  cherries; 
vigorous,  ready-to-bear  peaches;  and 
numerous  varieties  of  Grapes,  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Berries. 

Popular  Semi- 
Dwarf  Apples 
and  Dwarf 

CATALOG  NQtr\  Pear  Trees. 

DEPT.  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  te  You  Our 

Free  1951  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  47  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


iRed  Crop  and  Fairland,  ex¬ 
cellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new 
^everbearing  —  best  intro- 
sn  duced  to  date;  also  other 
new  varieties  and  leading 
standard  sorts.  Write  today 
for  FREE  COPY  of  BUN¬ 
TINGS  1951  catalog,  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete  line  of  roses, 
—  trees,  fruits,  shrubs,  and 
vines  at  attractive  prices,  containing  valuable  plant¬ 
ing  and  cultural  data. 


BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 


Box  28 


SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


■3^^  STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  Income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

„„  —  W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave„ _ Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1951  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offer 
end  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  IPLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  ail  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name"  and  ctrlctly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-2,  ALLEN,  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

8®d  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  Sioux  and  21 
other  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries 
Raspberries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide 
Free.  WALTER  K.  M0R55  &.  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free 

W.  E.  PENNING,  CLYDE.  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today. 

_  M.S.  PRYOR.  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog. 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 

_ _ PERRY,  OHIO 

Superfection  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $4.00-100;  Gem 
Everbearing,  $3.50-100;  Premier,  $2.25-100;  Robinson 
and  Temple,  $3.00-100;  Latham  and  Taylor  Red  Rasp- 
*5,25'100-  Al*  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL 
BERRY  FARM.  BALLSTON  LAKE.  NEW  YORK 


“ — ,  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Rohinson:  I00-$l.75;  600 
$6.50;  1 000-$ 1 2.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre- 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 

Certified  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants. 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $2.00-100.  Others  rea- 
S.?!,,obl8A„frw  catalog.  ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY 
NURSERY,  R.  7,  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The 
greatest  ones  for  ’51.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY,  R,  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  30  varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


Strawberry  Plantsiiilu  v-^-RJ  ~  - 1  ES.  Catalog  free. 


PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY! 
In  Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  and 
women  who  enjoy  meeting  people  and 
working  as  their  own  boss.  Sell  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  'or  part 
time  basis.  Liberal  commissions.  Inter¬ 
esting  work.  No  experience  necessary. 
For  details,  write  Circulation  Manager, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
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£w*p  Every  Time  YOU 


Make  This  Simple  Test 

H.  C.  B.  writes  he  doubled  his 
wheat  crop,  tripled  com  and  hay, 
boosted  oats  500%  with  his  Sud- 
lllVN  bury  Soil  Test  Kit!  Thousands  of 
—  jP  farmers  are  improving  yileds  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  saving  up  to  $15 
an  acre  on  fertilizer  the  easy 
Sudbury  Way! 


I 


I 


O' 


No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less 
than  10c  a  test.  Tells  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  to 
use  for  the  right  fertilizer  formula 
for  every  field  —  whether  lime  Is 
needed  and  how  much.  Lifetime 
Steel  chest.  Hundreds  of  tests. 
Was  $27.50.  now  only  $24.95. 

Pays  for  Itself 

SEND  NO  MONEY 

Fertilizer  savings  will 
more  than  pay  for  your 
kit  —  only  $4.95  on  de¬ 
livery  and  5  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  of 
$4  each.  \ 

Crop  Guarantee 

It  you  don’t  get 
bigger,  better  crops 
this  summer,  return  kit 
for  full  refund! 


FREE 


Valuable  book 
"Our  Land  and 
Its  Care”  given 
FREE  if  you 
send  $24.95 
in  full  with 
order.  You 
also  save 
postage! 

Over  250,000 
Sudbury  Kits 
New  in  Use 

..............  MAIL  TODAY 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  527.  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

□  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I 
will  pay  mailman  $4.95  down,  plus  post¬ 
age,  and  mall  the  balance  In  5  Monthly 
Payments  of  $4  each. 

□  Enclosed  Is  check  for  $24.95.  Send  kit 
postpaid,  and  include  FREE  book,  "Our 
Land  and  Its  Car8." 


Name. 


R.  D.  or  Street. 
City . 


Zone. 


State. 


Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer! 


Start  your  corn  borer 
control  early  by  bury-  ■ 
ing  the  borers  that 
spend  the  winter  in 
stubble  and  trash. 
Nothing  does  it  like 

THE  2-BLADED 

LANTZ  Ko"!R 

Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  OS. 

Only  Lantz  has  a  2-bladed  coulter  . ,  .  and  it 
will  cut  through  and  cover  more  trash  than 
any  single-blade  coulter.  Save  Vs  or  more  of 
your  plowing  time.  The  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter  enables  a  moldboard  plow  to  do  a 
cleaner  covering  job... once  over.  No  time 
spent  in  clearing  clogged  plow... no  big  in¬ 
vestment. 

Get  the  original,  patented  Lantz  Kutter- 
Thousands  of  satisfied  users.  Write  for 
r  REE  literature  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Lantz  Original 
Flexible-Grapple  Hay  Fork  and  the  Lantz 
Sickle  Grinder. 


LANTZ  MFG.  CO.,  INC,  D«pt.  74,  Vqlpowho,  Ind. 

NEW  and  used  tractor  parts 

Writs  for  big  fres  1950  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Stop  Using 
Crippling  Traps 
—Get  Amazing 
HAVAHART! 


new  TRAP  CAPTURES  WITHOUT  INJURING 

Rid  your 
Barden  bins 
of  Pests  with¬ 
out  harming 
children,  pets 
or  livestock. 

Guaranteed 

HAVAHART  trap  has  no  springs  or  jaws.  Anything 
caught  can  be  turned  loose.  Easy  to  set.  Rustproof. 
‘  izes  for  all  needs.  Free  booklet  and  price  list. 

HAVAHART,  5-F  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  sond  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 

Name . . 

Address . 


Experience  With  A  Farm 
Garden  # 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  seeds  and 
to  begin  planning  next  season’s 
garden.  My  main  garden,  that  which 
is  worked  with  a  small  tractor  almost 
exclusively,  is  divided  into  two  parts. 
One  contains  berries  —  several  rows 
of  blackberries,  currants  and  red 
raspberries,  including  also  a  dozen 
roots  of  rhubarb  (pie  plant),  and  a 
50-foot  row  of  asparagus.  All  these 
are  permanent  and,  with  clean  cul¬ 
ture  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  poultry 
manure,  they  produce  well  every 
year.  Blackcaps,  or  black  raspberries, 
are  planted  anew  every  few  years, 
or  as  soon  as  the  old  plants  begin  to 
fail.  The  strawberry  patch  will  again 
be  subdivided  into  two  plots';  one  con¬ 
tains  the  bearing  plants,  the  other  the 
newly-planted.  Just  as  soon  as  the 
strawberry  season  is  over,  the  former 
is  plowed  down  and  a  few  rows  of 
early  sweet  com  are  planted;  other¬ 
wise  I  sow  rye  or  turnip  seed.  The 
following  Spring  it  is  again  ready 
to  be  planted  with  young  thrifty 
plants  from  the  other  strawberry  bed. 
Poultry  manure  is  always  used  liber¬ 
ally  on  all  my  garden  land.  • 

The  second  division  of  the  main 
garden  serves  for  growing  the  regu¬ 
lar  vegetables  such  as  lettuce,  onions, 
radishes,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  the 
like,  early  potatoes,  string  and  lima 
beans,  tomatoes,  peppers,  eggplants, 
table  beets,  carrots,  parsnips,  sweet 
corn,  peas  alad  others.  All  these  are 
planted  in  long  rows,  and  corn  sever¬ 
al  rows  side  by  side,  cultivated  by 
our  small  tractor.  But  the  garden 
cultivator  is  only  used  on  the  smaller 
vegetables,  because  of  possible  sur¬ 
face  road  damage.  My  object  is  to 
accomplish  the  most  with  the  least 
labor,  so  I  use  the  hoe  as  little  as 
possible.  A  week  or  10  days  before 
the  pea  vines  can  be  removed  from 
the  ground  they  occupy,  I  set  out 
cabbage  and  celery  plants  between 
the  rows.  They  are  then  well  es¬ 
tablished  by  the  time  the  ground  is 
cleared  of  the  pea  vines.  The  cucum¬ 
ber,  melon  and  squash  vines,  are 
covered  with  wire-screen  boxes  as 
soon  as  the  bugs  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  and  left  so  protected  until  the 
plants  begin  to  be  crowded.  Then  we 
begin  to  spray  as  needed  and  the 
screen  boxes  are  removed.  Tobacco 
dust  is  applied  liberally  around  the 
plants  when  we  take  off  the  screens. 

I  always  like  to  train  my  tomato 
plants  to  one  single  stock  using  poles 
— the  same  as  I  use  for  my  pole  lima 
beansi — to  tie  them  to.  I  find  that  this 
system  produces  earlier  and  better 
tomatoes  and  it  makes  the  garden 
look  neat  and  tidy  as  it  enables  one 
to  work  around  the  plants  till  frost 
comes.  Our  soil  is  deep  black,  rich 
and  mellow. 

My  first  start  is  to  make  a  hotbed 
the  first  week  in  March.  In  this  1 
sow  cress,  lettuce,  cabbage,  celery  and 
tomatoes.  Onion  sets  may  be  planted 
out  the  first  week  in  April  or  there¬ 
about  for  this  section  in  New  Jersey. 
By  the  time  many  other  gardens  are 
being  plowed  here,  our  little  garden 
is  already  furnishing  us  green  stuff 
for  the  table — chives,  cress,  parsley 
and  lettuce  being  our  earliest  greens. 
Our  aim  is  to  keep  every  foot  of  this 
ground  occupied  all  the  time.  Lettuce 
plants  are  kept  ready  at  all  times  to 
plant  in  where  the  earlier  large, 
beautiful  heads  have  been  removed, 
and  seed  of  other  vegetables,  such  as 
kale,  endive,  etc.,  is  sown  whenever 
the  opportunity  presents  itself.  Sage 
and  chives  have  a  permanent  place 
along  one  side  of  our  garden;  parsley 
is  sown  every  two  years,  the  roots 
that  winter  over  giving  the  first  cut¬ 
ting. 

In  making  my  garden  I  begin  now, 
make  the  plan,  and  then  order  the 
different  seeds,  vegetable  and  flowers 
from  reliable  seedhouses.  j.  s. 

New  Jersey 


YOU ‘RE  MY  HIRED  HMD  ALRIGHT.  AND 
I  CM  SEE  WHICH  HAND  I  HIRED  / 


with  ROYSTER  you 

can  grow  more  per  acre! 


Make  sure  your  hard  work  pays  off! 
Get  Royster’s,  the  fertilizer  with 
guaranteed  quantities  of  calcium, 
sulfur  and  magnesium  as  well  as 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
.  .  .  six  major  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack  and  crops  must  have. 

Yes,  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fer¬ 
tilizer  pays  off!  “Royster’s  grows  my 
crops  faster,  produces  larger  yields 
and  drills  better  than  other  makes 
.  I’ve  used,”  says  C.  B.  Rowe,  Alder- 
son,  W.  Va.,  “and  my  books  show 
that  where  I  used  Royster’s  I  made 
more  money  from  my  crop  sales .” 


FREE  BOOK  •  .  . 

Royster’s  Farmers  News 
Handbook  .  .  .  easy  to 
read  and  contains 
farming  tips  valuable 
to  you.  Write  to: 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co., 
Dept.  H-2,  Norfolk  Va., 
Sales  Offices  in  this  area: 
Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


6-plant- 

FOOD 


FREE  FLOWING  .  .  .  This  handful  of 
Royster  fertilizer  shows  Its  fine  drilling 
condition  .  .  .  how  it  stays  uniform  and 
free  of  lumps  and  "calces”. 


21  factories  c^tt^jniently  located 
to  serve '^l^t'ertlhw  20  states 


IIGHTIUI1G  RODS 

SPECIAL  FALL  AND  WINTER 
DISCOUNTS  AND  TER/AS 

PREVENT  costly  lightning 
fires  with  an  ELECTRA  SYS¬ 
TEM.  Complete  protection  is 
not  expensive.  Reduces  in¬ 
surance  rates  in  most  states. 

PROTECT  NOW! 

ELECTRA  PROTECTION  COMPANY  INC. 

II  NO.  PEARL  ST.,  ALBANY  7.  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <ft  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hanuneatea,  N.  J. 


New  Myers  Silver 
Cloud  Spray  Head. 
Works  with  any 
sprayer.  Oscillat¬ 
ing,  adjustable. 
One-man  opera¬ 
tion,  12 -gun,  8- 
gun  models. 


Complete  line  of  2 
wheel,  4-wheel  and  skid- 
type  orchard  Sprayers  — 
field  and  row 
crop  Sprayers,  4 
to  10  booms.. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS  &  BR0.  CO.,  Dept.  T-139,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  Power  Sprayer  catalog 


NAME _ 

I  COUNTY. 


-TOWN- 

.STATE- 


on  specify 

capacity  and  pressure  I 


You  can  count  on  getting  the  exact 
sprayer  you  want  .  .  .  and  need  .  .  .  when 
you  look  to  the  Myers  line!  For  Myers 
makes  more  than  a  hundred  models— 
wheel  and  skid  types,  power  take-off  and 
engine  driven — with  all-steel  tanks,  fa¬ 
mous  Myers  pumps,  engines  and  accesso¬ 
ries  to  fit  every  grower’s  needs.  Capaci¬ 
ties,  7  gpm.  to  50  gpm.;  pressures,  30  to 
800  lbs.  Thousands  of  satisfied  owners 
acclaim  Myers  quality,  durability  and 
dependability.  Your  Myers  dealer  will 
gladly  show  you  why.  Mail  coupon  today . 
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22  TONS  OF  SILAGE 
FROM  ONE  ACRE! 


'Bet>  corn  I  ever  raised— 22  tom  of  tilage 
*er  oc re.  Ideol  hybrid  for  New  York  Stole." 

W,  B.  Onderdonk, 
Hell  (Ontorio  County),  N.Y. 


A  NEW 
FIELD  CORN 


HYBRID 


developed  in  the  Northeast  for  Northeastern  Growers 


Our  extensive  field  corn  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  now  producing  outstanding  re¬ 
sults.  By  continually  selecting  our  breed¬ 
ing  material  under  the  same  environmental 
conditions  that  our  farmers  grow  their 
corn,  we*  have  developed  a  new  field  com 
hybrid  superior  to  other  hybrids  now 
being  grown  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 

Write  for  FREE  Descriptive  Folder 


SEED  FARMS 


BOX  106  • _ HALL,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE  LINE  of  FARM  SEEDS  Since  1895 


Ideal  Companion  Crop  for  Ranger  Alfalfa 

Lincoln  BROMEGRASS 

LONG-LIVED,  DROUGHT  RESISTANT 
VERY  PALATABLE 


Write  Dept.  RN-3  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  name  of  near-' 
estGROWMORErepresentative. 


"You'll  like  Them" 


SEED  CO.,  INC.,...  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  SEED  HOUSE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE 


SWEET  SPANISH  ONION  PLANTS 


-HARRIS  SEEDS- 

Beat  the  Weather  .  .  . 

with  FRESH  PLANTS  of  Sweet  Spanish  Onions 

Set  them  out  from  mid-April  to  early  May  and  you’ll  have  the  larg¬ 
est,  mildest,  sweetest  onions  you  have  ever  eaten.  Thin  them  out 
for  early  "green”  onions.  Those  allowed  to  mature  often  weigh  a 
pound  and  keep  for  months  when  stored  In  a  cool,  dry  place. 

Now  shipped  by  overnight  chartered  plane  direct  to  us  from  our 
Texas  grower.  Proof  that  service  as  well  as  quality  go  hand-in- 
hand  when  you  buy  Harris  Seed  and  Plants. 

For  details,  see  our  new  Catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  aek  for  our  Market 
Gardeners'  and  Florists'  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

18  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-*1951  CATALOG  jtow  /leach]  — 
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Complete  List  of  Quality 

VEGETABLES  •  SPECIALIZING  IN 

Excellent  New  Introductions  (  RADISH 

in  SWEET  CORNS!  cabbage 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  )  cucumber 

Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 


BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 

r\  Experiment  Station  Tested  and  Recommended  Strains 
Oats  Barley— Silage  Corn  Potatoes — Cabbage — Husking  Corn- 
Soybeans— Sweet  Corn- Wheat— Rye 

CERTIFIED  SEEDS  FROM  OVER  lOOO  ACRES 

A,so  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape.  Vetch,  Brom 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixtures.  AH  of  high  quality  and  from  sources  proven  best. 

Mail  post  card  today  for  descriptions  and  price*. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE  Box  R,  HONEOYE,  FALLS,  N.  Y 


s4t^st  rawberries 


t  Every  Grower  should  have  ltaynera 
|  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
’area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees. 
Ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 

FAMOUS  NEW  SHELBA  and  BON  DA  OATS.  Out- 
yield  everything.  Will.  +LLIAN,  ADELL.  WISC. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Evergreen  Ave. 


are  Ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  •  tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  9,  ALIEN  COMPANY 

,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


HARDY  FRUITS  —  New  Varieties,  Fruits  and 
Flowers  for  the  cold  North.  Free  Catalogue. 
HILLCREST  NURSERY,  GREENSBORO,  VERMONT 


February  Gardening 

Here  in  the  Northeast,  February 
often  gives  us  gardeners  some  sunny 
days  with  a  faint  hint  of  Spring  in 
the  air — days  when  we  can  get  out¬ 
doors  for  tasks  that  are  best  done  at 
this  time.  There  is  feeding  the  lawn, 
for  instance,  even  if  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  Use  a  complete 
lawn  fertilizer  or  plant  food,  spread¬ 
ing  at  the  x’ate  of  four  pounds  to  100 
square  feet.  Water  is  not  necessary 
even  if  there  is  no  snow.  When  the 
spring  thaws  come,  the  fertilizer  will 
work  down  to  the  feeding  roots,  be¬ 
coming  available  to  the  grass  plants 
as  growth  starts,  thus  giving  them  a 
good,  head  start. 

Shrubs  can  be  pruned  pretty  soon 
now — with  the  exception  of  the 
spring-flowering  varieties  which  are 
pruned  directly  after  blooming — to 
improve  their  contours,  rid  them  of 
dead  wood  and  induce  more  vigorous 
growth.  Be  sure  to  make  clean  cuts, 
close  to  a  joint.  Lilacs  should  be 
carefully  examined  for  oyster  scale; 
if  found,  spray  with  a  miscible  oil 
spray.  Be  sure  to  follow  the  manu¬ 
facturer’s  directions  carefully.  If  the 
spray  is  too  strong,  harm  may  result 
to  the  plants;  if  too  weak,  the  pests 
won’t  be  killed.  Apply  only  when  the 
temperature  is  above  45  degrees  F. 
and  weather  predictions  do  not  indi¬ 
cate  any  freezing  temperatures. 
Spraying  early  in  the  day  is  a  further 
safeguard  against  the  spray  freezing 
on  the  tissues. 

There  is  much  work  that  can  well 
be  done  on  shade  and  fruit  trees 
during  this  month — work  which  must 
be  done  while  they  are  still  dormant. 
Go  over  them  carefully,  taking  off 
dead  and  broken  branches  and  insect- 
infested  parts.  In  this  section  of  the 
country,  the  so-called  Fall  web-worm 
is  becoming  increasingly  prevalent. 
The  unsightly  masses  cling  to  the 
branches  all  winter,  harboring  the 
female  caterpillars.  These  should  be 
removed  and  burned  now.  Since  most 
towns  seem  to  be  doing  nothing  to 
control  this  devastating  pest  along  the 
public  highways,  it  means  constant 
warfare  for  the  home-owner.  Remove 
also  any  mummified  fruit  and  any 
twigs  showing  signs  of  black  knot 
from  plum  and  cherry  trees.  Cuts 
made  close  to  the  trunk  will  usually 
heal  over.  However,  those  an  inch 
or  more  in  diameter  should  be  painted 
with  tree  paint. 

While  the  outdoor  work  is  more  or' 
less  limited  these  February  days,  the 
pleasures  of  indoor  “gardening”  are 
many  and  profitable;  a  careful  study 
of  seed  catalogues,  for  instance,  with 
pencil  and  paper  in  hand.  Early 
orders  often  prevent  disappointment 
in  choice  of  varieties  and  are  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  seedsmen. 

During  the  last  week  in  February, 
I  like  to  start  the  slower  growing 
annuals  in  flats  in  the  house.  Pe¬ 
tunias  especially  must  have  this  early 
start.  These  tiny  seeds  are  merely 
scattered  over  the  surface,  then 
pressed  firmly  into  the  soil.  I  plant 
some  pansies  at  the  same  time  and 
use  the  same  method  of  planting 
since  the  seeds  are  about  the  same 
size.  If  the  seeds  are  covered  with 
a  sheet  of  tissue  paper,  watering  is 
facilitated.  This  should  be  removed, 
however,  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  up! 
Never  allow  the  soil  to  become  com¬ 
pletely  dry  but  be  very  careful  not 
to  over-water.  Treating  the  seed  be¬ 
fore  planting  with  a  disinfectant  sold 
for  the  purpose  will  control  damping 
off.  Keep  the  flats  out  of  the  direct 
sun  during  early  stages  of  growth. 

There  is  still  time  to  start  some 
bulbs  in  pebbles  and  water — paper 
white  narcissus  and  narcissus  soliel 
d’or  (yellow).  The  nearer  to  Spring 
these  bulbs  are  started,  the  sooner 
they  will  bloom.  The  water  in  the 
bowl  should  come  only  to  the  base 
of  the  bulbs,  and  a  small  piece  of 
charcoal  will  keep  it  sweet.  If  the 
temperature  of  your  rooms  is  con¬ 
sistently  above  70  degrees  F.,  it  would 
be  well  to  keep  the  bulbs  in  a  cool 
dark  place — such  as  a  closet  shelf — 
for  about  10  days  while  root  growth 
starts. 

And  do  not  forget  to  bring  in  some 
branches  of  forsythia,  flowering 
quince,  plum,  flowering  crab  and 
cherries  for  forcing  in  water.  For 
quick  results,  place  the  cuttings  in 
11-glass  containers  after  bringing  into 
heated  rooms  and  sunlight,  so  that 
The  warmth  of  the  sun  can  reach  the 
full  length  of  the  branches.  They  will 
help  to  bring  Spring  a  bit  nearer! 

Maine  E.  M.  Eaton 


FARMING  IS  NOJ 
A  RISKY  BUSINESS 


Farming  need  not  be  risky,  particu¬ 
larly  from  the  crop  angle,  if  you 
select  your  seed  with  care  and  take 
advantage  of  every  “break”  nature 
gives  you. 

To  help  you  reduce  the  possibilities 
of  crop  failure  this  year,  we  have 
prepared  a  special  booklet. 

This  booklet  tells  you  up-to-the- 
minute  facts  about  Ladino,  Buffalo 
and  Ranger  Alfalfas,  Cumberland 
and  Kenland  Clovers,  Clinton  “11” 
Oats,  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  other 
new  farm  seeds.  It  also  gives  you 
valuable  tips  on  fertilizing,  grass 
silage,  stock  feeding,  weeds,  pasture 
and  hay  formulas,  and  many  other 
tested  methods  that  can  put  more 
money  in  your  pockets. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  bigger 
yields  of  better  crops  and  bigger 
profits.  Mail  the  coupon  below  for 
FREE  new  booklet  that  helps  you 
take  the  risk  out  of  farming. 


| tt&H's 

FRUIT  TREES 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE 
1951  SPRING  CATALOG.  Shows 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  BERRIES  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SIIRUBS 
in  their  natural  colors.  Hundreds 
of  old  favorites  and  selected  new 
varieties.  Many  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FERS  to  save  you  money. 

KELLY  nursery  stock  is  grown, 
graded  and  packed  by  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  NURSERYMEN,  and  is 
the  best  stock  available.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 
Send  for  catalog  and  ORDER 
PROMPTLY  while  our  stocks 
are  complete. 

Established  1880 

tf  Cl  I  V  BROTHERS 
HELL  I  NURSERIES,  INC. 

33  Mople  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also  new 
grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 
S47  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


LADINO  CLOVER 

&  lbs%  *7-S0;  10  lbs.  $14.00;  20  lbs.  $27.00.  De- 
livered  postpaid.  High  quality  seed,  good  germination. 
Medium  Bed  Clover — pure  quality  $24.60  bu. ;  Mix¬ 
ture  80%  Mammoth  Clover,  20%  Sweet  Clover  $14.70 
.  J'-O.B.  Archbold.  High  Quality  seed  99.76% 
WhL  rre0  at  ,  l0'vcst  producing  section  prices. 

FMLgV  gPTncn  1)6t  °f  a11  field  seeds. 

FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD  OHIO 


f  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field- grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage,  Onion  Lettuce 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and 

PirtiMnuT  o.a,n,,T  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S  C. 

-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmeicross,  Lincoln,  and  Golden 
Dross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

_nv  „  HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS. 

Pox  _  WINDSOR.  CONN. 

CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUSINESS 

A  big  business,  100,00  acres  cut  28,500,000  trees. 
1  ays  up  to  $1000  per  acre.  Sale,  planting  stock  as 
low  as  $20  per  acre.  \Also  ornamental  Evergreens  3Vi<: 

UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.. 
J0HN80N  CITY,  N.  V.  4|$t  YR 


„  MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

The  living  self  repairing  fence.  For  ornament 

erosion  control,  windbreak,  snowfence.  other  uses! 
A  rapid  grower,  liaise  from  seed.  Free  plant- 

WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY. 
NORWAY, _ ZONE  16.  MICHIGAN 


FOR  SALE:  ASPARAGUS  ROOTS.  MARY 
WASHINGTON  (new  improved).  Free  Samples 
JOHN  LOBOTSKV.  RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  ;  : 
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GRAVELY  Tractor 

cfe20  Tools  to  Save  You  Worl ij 


Rugged,  dependable  POWER  for  day-ln 
and  day-out  plowing,  mowing,  cultivat¬ 
ing — 20  jobs  in  all!  With  the  powerful 
5-HP  Gravely  Tractor,  metal  muscles  do 
your  toughest  jobs  —  better,  faster  .  .  . 
with  less  work! 


All-Gear  drive,  power  reverse.  Field 
tested — 30  years.  Only  the  Gravely 
does  so  many  lobs  so  well  I 
'Tower  vs.  Drudgery" 
tells  how  to  put 
POWER  to  work  for 
you!  Write  today! 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW 
BOX  238 


A  CULTIVATOR  CO 
OlINBAR.  W.  VA. 


! 


WESTERN  Sprocket  MtlLrEHER 


It  pulverizes,  mulches  and  firms  soil.  It  does  not  uncov¬ 
er  com  stalks,  therefore  smothers  corn  borer  millers  In 
the  ground.  Saves  time,  labor  and  horsepower  preparing 
Ideal  seedbed.  Leaves  surface  mulch  without  grooves, 
which  greatly  helps  to  prevent  washing.  This  seedbed 
conserves  moisture,  saves  seed  because  more  of  the  seeds 
grow;  and  helps  to  increase  yields  of  all  crops.  Great 
also  for  rolling  in  clover  and  grass  seed  and  breaking 
crust  on  winter  wheat  in  spring.  Find  out  why  It  does 
the  work  so  much  better,  easier  and  faster.  Be  sure  you 
get  the  genuine  WESTERN.  Write  for  full  Information. 


ALSO 


-The  BEAR  CAT/ 

COMBINATION 

Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Ensilage  Cutter 


Model 

2A-DM 


Grinds  any  feed — 
green,  wet  or  dry. 

Snapped  or  ear  com. 
roughage  bundles  or 
bale  flakes  and  no 
monkey  business.  It 
really  grinds,  and  with  ordinary  farm  tractor.  Has 
both  cutter  head  and  heavy  swing  hammers.  Adjust¬ 
able  Drop-Apron  Feeder  works  in  any  position  from 
ground  to  truok  bed  height.  Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-goodness  Bear-Cat  Grinder.  Four 
sizes  available. 

Western  Land  Roller  Co..  Box 896,  Hastings.  Nebr.' 


li 


Standard 


ft  toe  on  WALK 


GARDEN  AND  Xwark 
SMALL  FARM  IlTECtOrS, 


Plow1 

Seed 


i  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms.  Gardeners,  Florists, 
Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 
r  -  .  4  FOUR  MODELS 

vUltlVdtC  »  Ample  Power  for  Field. 

\  Haying  and  Truck 
Mownaux  Crop  Tools.  Run 
T  -j„.„.\.  Pumps.  Saws  and 
t ml LaWIlS*  Belt  Machines. 

**••!  or  Rubber  Tire* 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gear*' 

easy  terms 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan, 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  I 


^Certified 


CUMBERLAND  and 
KENLAND  CLOVER 


For  all  the  facts  about  these  disease 
resistant  clovers  plus  other  quality 
seeds,  plus  valuable  farm  facts,  see 
our  new  catalog.  It’s  yours  FREE. 
Just  write  today! 


I Jfoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

Box  3 2- A  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Send  for  FREE  J9S1  catalog 


SALLY  SAW  FOR  SALE 

New  and  Unused.  Portable,  weighs  63  lbs.  Will  cut 
i  tree  with  one  pass.  List  price  $250.  Our  special  price 
on  one  only,  $112.50.  McCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


From  A  Hillside  Farm 

One  day  last  Fall  in  a  village  not 
far  from  my  farm,  some  children 
were  playing  in  the  street.  A  girl, 
six  years  of  age,  burrowed  under  a 
pile  of  leaves  heaped  at  the  side  of 
the  street.  A  heavy  truck,  approach¬ 
ing,  swerved  to  avoid  hitting  some  of 
the  other  children  and  ran  a  wheel 
over  the  pile  of  leaves,  crushing  the 
little  girl  who  died  instantly.  Inci¬ 
dents  of  children  being  killed  on  the 
street  are  too  frequent,  not  only  in 
Maine  but  in  every  other  State. 

Who  is  to  blame  for  such  accidents, 
and  is  there  anything  we  can  do  to 
prevent  them?  It  seems  as  though 
the  blame  may  justly  be  divided  be¬ 
tween  the  drivers,  the  parents,  and 
the  children  for  such  accidents  as  a 
class.  In  some  particular  accident  a 
member  of  one  group  will  be  greatly 
to  blame,  while  in  some  other  acci¬ 
dent  it  would  be  a  member  of  another 
group.  There  are  very  few  drivers  of 
cars  or  trucks  who  are  not  sometimes 
careless  in  the  handling  of  their 
vehicles;  there  are  some  who  drive 
carelessly  without  much  regard  for 
human  life  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 
Such  drivers  should  either  abide  by 
safety  rules  or  be  barred  from  the 
highways  as  drivers  of  motor  vehicles. 

The  safety  slogan  used  on  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  some  radio  stations,  “Drive 
carefully,  the  life  you  save  may  be 
your  own,”  will  bear  frequent  repeti¬ 
tion.  It  might  be  well  for  manufac¬ 
turers  of  cars  and  trucks  to  inscribe 
it  on  the  instrument  panels  of  all  their 
machines,  so  that  drivers  would  have 
it  before  their  eyes  at  all  times.  Many 
parents  give  their  children  good  safety 
training  but  there  are  others  who 
seem  to  be  more  concerned  with  get¬ 
ting  their  children  out  of  the  house 
and  from  under  foot  than  they  are 
about  their  children’s  safety.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  good  imitators  and  one  of 
the  best  ways  a  parent  can  teach  his 
child  to  observe  safety  rules  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  them  himself. 

Children  on  farms,  and  their  visi¬ 
tors,  have  opportunity  for  play  with¬ 
out  using  the  highway  as  a  play¬ 
ground,  but  in  many  villages  and 
towns  there  are  no  facilities  for  group 
play  in  areas  other  than  the  streets. 
Where  a  children’s  playground  cannot 
be  provided,  it  would  seem  that  the 
school  playground  might  be  used  for 
a  certain  time  each  day  when  school 
is  not  in  session.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Parent-Teacher’s  Assn.,  Mother’s 
Clubs  and  other  organizations  might 
find  a  worthwhile  activity  in  provid¬ 
ing  adult  supervision  by  having  some 
of  their  members  alternate  in  serving 
as  such  supervisors.  Farmers  have 
a  real  interest  in  this  matter  of  chil¬ 
dren  playing  in  the  streets  of  villages 
and  towns,  for  if  some  careless  act  of 
a  child  precipitates  an  accident  the 
machine  involved  may  just  as  likely 
belong  to  a  farmer  as  to  one  of  the 
townspeople. 

The  Safety  Patrol  does  an  excel¬ 
lent  job  in  keeping  small  children 
from  being  injured  at  busy  street 
crossings,  on  their  way  to  and  from 
school.  But  the  school  should  have 
a  definite  period  each  week  when 
training  for  personal  safety  should 
be  given.  The  effects  of  our  careless 
acts  upon  ourselves  and  upon  others 
should  be  clearly  shown;  safe  habits, 
that  will  avoid  those  careless  acts, 
should  be  taught.  There  is  no  subject 
in  the  curriculum,  from  kindergarten 
to  the  last  year  of  college,  that  is  of 
greater  importance  than  that  of  pro¬ 
tecting  oneself  against  injury  and  the 
loss  of  one’s  life. 

Maine  H.  L.  Smith 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones... .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer 
for  complete  information  on 
John  Deere  Spreaders  and 
Loaders. 


MOVlfr* 


»s»ia 


Y’OU’LL  HAUL  MORE  loads — get  extra  years  of  low-cost 
spreading  service  with  the  heavy-duty  John  Deere  Model 
“H”  Tractor-Drawn  Spreader. 

The  Model  “H”  is  ruggedly  built  to  take  the  Jars  and  jolts 
of  heavy  mechanical  loading — of  spreading  over  rough  fields 
at  tractor  speed. 

Rigid,  truss-braced  steel  frame  and  box  .  .  .  enclosed  feed 
ratchet  running  in  oil  ...  heavy-duty,  roller-bearing  beaters 
with  enclosed  drives  ...  rubber-tired  wheels  with  roller¬ 
bearing  axles  .  .  .  extra-heavy  drive  chains — all  contribute  to 
the  longer  life  and  lower  upkeep  of  the  Model  “H”  Spreader. 


Here's  the  Mew 
John  Deere 
Hydraulic  Loader 
for  the 

Model  "M"  Tractor 


The  new  John  Deere  No.  30  Hydraulic  Manure  Loader  for 
the  John  Deere  Model  “M”  Tractor  gives  you  a  new  ease, 
economy,  and  speed  of  manure  handling.  It’s  a  double-cylinder 
hydraulic  loader — no  chains,  pulleys  or  cables  are  used  ia 
raising  or  lowering  the  bucket. 

The  No.  30  is  simple,  streamlined — has  plenty  of  clearance 

for  shed  work.  Rugged,  lasting 
strength  insures  years  of  serv¬ 
ice. 


John  Deere  Model  "H"  Spreader 


SEE  THE  Maffcmw 
BEFORE  YOU  BUY 
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JUNIOR  CHIEF 

Soe  this  on*  wheel  tractor.  Toko  a  hold 
of  tho  handle*  and  fool  iho  eaee  of 
balance  and  control, 

ECONOMY  CHIEF 

low  prleo,  but  thero  la  nothing  cheap 
about  its  rugged  construction  or  full 
power  performance. 

BIG  CHIEF  LINE 

FORWARD  AMO  MVtftSC 

Many  new  features  added  to  the  field 
tested  performance  of  the  Big  Chief 
mokes  (t  choice  number  one  in  Garden 
Tractors. 


THE  LEADER  IN 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK  OHIO 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  in  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here's  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N,  Y. 
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"FOR  MY  MONEY... IT  S  THE 
GREATEST  BUY  IN  TRACTORS" 


.  .  .  says  M.  V.  Harris.  "My  Model  ’VAC’  has  given  perfect 
satisfaction  in  my  belt  work,  power  take-off  and  drawbar  work. 
It  requires  very  little  service,  and  fuel  costs  are  amazingly  low 
on  all  farming  operations.” 

See  for  yourself  how  easy  the  Eagle  Hitch  latches  onto  imple¬ 
ments  .  .  .  how  it  pulls  plows  at  even  depth  in  uneven  ground 
. . .  how  its  balanced  down-pull  helps  both  steering  and  traction. 
See  how  front-mounted  Masterframe  implements  follow  front 
wheels  instantly  ...  how  clean  you  can  cultivate  .  .  .  how  well 
you  can  see  what  you  are  doing.  Besides  the  great  variety  of 
Case  implements,  there  are  loaders,  scrapers,  sprayers,  post 
hole  diggers,  etc.,  built  by  other  manufacturers  for  the  "VAC.” 
Plan  now  for  the  work  ahead  .  .  .  see  your  Case  dealer. 


WIDE  CHOICE  OF  MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 


Latch  -  On  implements  for  *’VA”  Series  low  -  cost  2  -  plow 
tractors  include  regular  and  2-way  moldboard  plows,  disk 
plows,  tandem  and  offset  disk  harrows,  2-row  lister,  disk 
bedder  and  cultivator,  many  tool-bar  implements,  7-foot 
mower,  narrow-row  planters.  Front-mounted  Masterframe 
implements  include  runner  and  buster  planters,  standard  and 


narrow-row  cultivators. 


SEND  FOR  BIG  CATALOG 


. 

flife 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 

Get  latest  tractor  catalog,  implement  folders.  Mark  machines 
that  interest  you — write  in  margin  any  others  you  need. 
Address  J,  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.B-71,  Racine,  Wi#. 

□Low-cost  2-plow- “VAC"  tractor  04-5  plow  "LA"  tractor 


□Larger  2-plow  “SC’  tractor 
□Fast  3-plow  "DC'  tractor 


03  and  6-ft.  combines 
□Automatic  baler 


NAME. 


POSTOFFICE. 

RFP 


.STATE. 


The  first  month  of  the  new  Con¬ 
gress  was  devoted  mainly  to  organi¬ 
zation  and  to  hearing  messages  from 
President  Truman.  These  messages 
presented,  piecemeal,  the  Truman 
program  for  this  year.  Included  was 
an  astronomical  budget  of  71.6 
billion  dollars,  largely  for  rearma¬ 
ment,  and  pleas  for  enactment  of 
most  Fair  Deal  proposals  including 
the  thoroughly  dead  Brannan  Plan. 

Congress,  for  its  part,  made  it  quite 
clear  that  strenuous  efforts  would  be 
launched  in  the  direction  of  budget- 
cutting  and  that  the  Fair  Deal  pro¬ 
gram  would  be  ignored  completely. 

:«c  ^  H*  & 

The  Federal  budget,  despite  a 
Truman  assurance  that  domestic  pro¬ 
grams  would  be  cut  to  the  bone,  pro¬ 
vided  for  spending  by  most  depart¬ 
ments  about  equal  to  last  year’s.  This 
includes  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  The  President  explained 
that,  although  activities  would  not 
actually  be  curtailed,  they  would  be 
redirected  in  line  with  the  nation’s 
war  effort. 

Actual  USDA  spending  in  the  com¬ 
ing  fiscal  year  of  1952  (July  1,  1951 
through  June  30,  1952)  is  estimated 
by  the  President  at  1.6  billion  dollars, 
compai'ed  to  only  1.2  billion  dollars 
in  fiscal  1951  which  ends  this  June 
30.  Fiscal  1950  USDA  spending  was 
almost  three  billion  dollars.  Truman 
attributes  the  drop  from  fiscal  1950 
to  declining  costs  of  the  price  sup¬ 
port  program. 

Truman  said  that  U.  S.  agriculture 
is  in  a  strong  financial  position  and 
that  the  chief  present  need  is  for  in¬ 
creased  production.  He  estimated  that 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
price  support  agency,  will  take  in  296 
million  dollars  more  than  it  spent  in 
the  year  ending  June  30  (fiscal  year 
1951).  During  fiscal  1950,  CCC  laid 
out  1.6  billion  dollars  more  than  it 
took  in  and  Truman  estimates  net 
expenditures  of  238  billion  dollars  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year. 

There  was,  however,  plenty  of  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  facts  and  figures  given 
in  the  President’s  budget  for  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  were  already 
out  of  date.  Figures  given  for  price 
support  stocks  of  butter  did  not  take 
into  account  the  unexpectedly  large 
sales  in  recent  months  and  forecasts 
of  future  butter  stocks  seemed  ex¬ 
cessive  in  light  of  present  conditions. 
Another  example  —  the  budget 
called  for  funds  to  administer  wheat 
and  corn  acreage  allotments  when,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  there  will  be  no 

such  allotments. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  Economic  Report  delivered  to 
Congress  by  the  President  asked 
farmers  to  serve  the  defense  effort  by 
increasing  production  in  the  face  of 
declining  manpower.  The  President 
felt  this  could  be  done  because  farms 
are  now  highly  mechanized,  but  con¬ 
ceded  that  much  attention  would 
have  to  be  given  to  the  hired-labor 
problem. 

He  also  said,  pointedly,  “farmers 
must  make  sacrifices.  They  should  re¬ 
ceive  their  fair  share  of  available 
national  income.  But  they  cannot  ex¬ 
pect  to  avoid  their  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  national  defense.  Over  the 
past  two  decades,  farm  standards  of 
living  have  risen  substantially,  and 
they  needed  to  rise,  because  farmers 
had  lagged  far  behind  others  in  shar¬ 
ing  the  national  income.  But  that  rate 
of  progress  cannot  be  continued.  .  . 
(in  time  of  national  emergency)  .  . 

Truman  meant  price  controls. 

***** 

The  new  agriculture  committees 
have  been  named.  Six  Democrats 
either  resigned  or  were  defeated  for 
reelection  as  far  as  the  House 
Committee  is  concerned.  Three  Demo¬ 
crats  leave  the  Senate  Committee  for 
the  same  reasons.  All  Republicans 
who  served  on  both  committees  in  the 
last  Congress  are  returning  and,  be¬ 
cause  the  G.  O.  P.  gained  strength  in 
both  chambers,  there  will  be  four 
new  G.  O.  P.  members  serving  on  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
one  new  Republican  member  on  the 
Senate  Committee.  Against  the  G.O.P. 
gain  of  four  seats  on  the  House 
Committee,  now  enlarged  to  30 
members,  the  Democrats  only  ap¬ 
pointed  enough  men  to  replace  those 


not  returning.  Rep.  John  C.  Davies 
(D.,  N.  Y.)  was  defeated  for  re- 
election  by  New  Rep.  Harold  C. 
Ostertag  (R.,  N.  Y.)  who  replaces 
Davies  in  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee.  The  G.  O.  P.  gains  one 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee  seat, 
while  the  Democrats  replace  only  two 
of  the  three  Senators  not  returning 
to  the  Committee. 

The  infusion  of  new  blood  does  not 
promise  any  fundamental  change  in 
the  policies  of  the  two  committees. 
The  Senate  Committee  under  new 
chairman,’  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender,  Jr., 
(D.,  La.)  will  still  be  rather  well 
under  the  control  of  Sen.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.),  former  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture  and  Sen.  George 
D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.).  These  two  have 
worked  together  closely  since  Ander¬ 
son  was  agriculture  secretary  and 
Aiken  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  in  everything  but  name. 
That  was  in  the  80th  Congress  when 
aging  Sen.  Capper,  chairman,  left  the 
whole  thing  in  Aiken’s  hands  and 
the  Aiken  price  support-  act  was  born. 
Led  by  these  two  men,  the  Senate 
committee  will  continue  to  favor 
flexible  price  supports  as  typified  by 
the  Aiken  Act  and  by  the  act  which 
is  now  on  the  lawbooks,  the  Ander¬ 
son  Act.  The  House  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  will  continue  to  favor 
rigid  90  per  cent  of  parity  price  sup¬ 
ports. 

sje  $  $  $  * 

The  farm  labor  supply  situation  is 
also  receiving  attention  in  other 
Washington  quarters.  Several  Gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  are  interested,  and 
their  views  will  be  solicited  by  the 
two  Congressional  farm  committees, 
as  will  the  views  of  farm  organi¬ 
zations  and  any  others  who  might 
have  suggestions.  Officials  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  and  the  Special 
Farm  Labor  Committee  of  the  U.  S. 
Employment  Service  held  a  meeting 
on  the  subject  last  month  and  agreed 
that  farm  labor  should  be  recruited 
in  Latin  America  by  a  close  vote  of 
25  to  16.  The  16  dissidents  argued 
that  State  committees  should  be  set 
up  to  stop  “pirating”  of  farm  help  by 
defense  plants.  They  had  no  idea  how 
industry  could  be  stopped  from  hiring 
farm  workers,  however. 

The  National  Council  on  Agricult¬ 
ural  Life  and  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  came  out  flatfootedly  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  importing  farm  labor.  They 
held  that  importing  farm  labor  really 
results  only  in  lower  living  standards 
for  American  farm  labor,  particularly 
in  the  South.  This  group  is  pre¬ 
dominately  made  up  of  religious  or¬ 
ganizations.  Catholic,  Protestant,  Jew¬ 
ish  and  Quaker  organizations  are 
represented  on  the  Council.  So  are 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  A.  F.ofL.,  C.  I.  O. 
and  some  others  equally  varied. 

The  actual  fact  is  that  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committees  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  are  doubtful 
that  we  can  recruit  enough  foreign 
labor  to  make  up  expected  farm  labor 
shortages. 

***** 

Officials  charged  with  setting  and 
enforcing  price  ceilings  have  had  a 
study  made  which  they  believe  in¬ 
dicates  farmers  are  getting  almost  80 
per  cent  of  retail  food  price  in¬ 
creases. 

At  the  same  time  that  this  study 
was  being  made,  the  National  Grange 
joined  the  American  Farm  Bureau  in 
a  plea  that  no  price  ceilings  be  es¬ 
tablished.  Both  farm  groups  agree 
that  pi'ice  controls  and  rationing 
merely  conceal  inflation,  but  do  not 
cure  it.  They  argue  that  the  cure  for 
inflation  is  made  up  of  various  fac¬ 
tors,  including  rigid  control  over  the 
Federal  budget,  higher  taxes,  credit 
controls,  and  above  all  vastly  in¬ 
creased  production. 

At  issue  is  the  “farm  amendment” 
to  the  economic  controls  act.  This 
amendment  forbids  setting  price  ceil¬ 
ings  on  any  farm  commodity  at  less 
than  100  per  cent  of  parity  or  less 
than  the  price  in  the  month  before 
the  Korean  War,  whichever  is  higher. 
Price  control  officials  would  like 
power  to  halt  farm  price  rises  where 
they  are  now,  but  farm  bloc  congress¬ 
men  insist  that  farm  prices  should 
be  allowed  to  rise  to  full  parity. 

Harry  Lando 
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Roadside  Stands  for  Farm  Produce 


An  increasing  number  of  farmers 
are  finding  that  a  well  placed,  prop¬ 
erly  conducted  roadside  stand  offers 
an  excellent  medium  as  a  cash  out¬ 
let  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  In 
talking  with  many  successful  opera¬ 
tors  of  roadside  stands,  the  majority 
are  of  the  opinion  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  consideration  is  to  merchan¬ 
dise  only  home  grown  produce  of 
top  quality. 

In  addition  it  has  been  found  that 
greater  success  will  be  attained  in 
establishing  a  desirable  type  of  regu¬ 
lar  patronage  if  prices  are  slightly 
below  those  charged  at  local  retail 
stores.  This  is  justified  by  the  fact 
that  overhead  is  usually  not  as  great 
in  proportion  as  with  customary  re¬ 
tail  methods.  A  family  unit  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  operating  roadside  stands  for 
division  of  labor  and  attention  to  the 
project. 

It  is  necessary  that  this  type  of 
merchandising  be  located  on  a  good 
road,  accessible  and  not  too  far  dis¬ 
tant  from  comparatively  well  popu¬ 
lated  areas.  There  should  be  ample 
space  for  parking  so  that  cars  need 


not  remain  on  the  highway,  as  this 
provides  safety  and  better  accommo¬ 
dation  for  the  customers.  It  some¬ 
times  happens  that  trade  is  so  good 
there  is  a  normal  human  tendency 
to  lower  the  quality  and  even  make 
^purchases  to  supply  the  demand.  Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  this  is  a  mistake  if 
it  is  desired  to  build  up  a  good  sound 
farm  business  of  retail  sales. 

This  practice  of  buying  away  from 
the  farm  is  more  commonly  indulged 
in  by  the  larger  and  more  com¬ 
mercialized  stands  located  close  to 
large  cities.  In  fact,  this  type  of 
operation  is  not  really  a  roadside 
stand  farm  merchandising  project  at 
all,  but  rather  is  a  form  of  running 
a  retail  green  grocery.  The  public, 
which  buys  at  such  places,  is  usually 
doing  so  under  the  mistaken  suppo¬ 
sition  that  they  are  getting  strictly 
fresh,  home  grown  fruit,  vegetables, 
eggs  and  poultry,  while,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  could  probably  buy 
fresher  products  and  more  advan¬ 
tageously  at  their  corner  grocery.  The 
entire  basis  then  for  a  real  roadside 
farm  produce  stand  is  home  grown, 
strictly  fresh,  high  quality  products.  ’ 


An  attractive  roadside  stand  is  an  excellent  and  profitable  way  to  dispose  of 
farm  produce .  The  public  will  pay  good  prices  for  top  quality  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Aimsworth  (shown)  have  made  a  good 
living  for  many  years  by  using  this  means  of  selling  homegrown  produce 
from  their  66  acre  farm  i near  Warehouse  Point,  Hartford  'County,  Conn. 


The  Soil  —  A  Sacred  Trust 

The  soil  is  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  resource  our  nation  possesses. 
It  is  the  starting  point  in  determin¬ 
ing  how  large  a  population  we  can 
support.  When  Captain  John  Smith 
first  set  foot  on  the  soil  of  Virginia 
in  1607  the  1,900  million  acres  of 
land  that  now  constitute  the  United 
States  of  America  was  inhabited  by 
some  800,000  Indians.  Now  we  have  a 
well-fed  population  of  150  million 
people. 

Virtually  all  the  land  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  was  originally  cov¬ 
ered  with  forests,  and  the  prairies 
and  plains  to  the  west  were  carpeted 
with  grass.  But  the  virgin  forests 
were  soon  destroyed  and  the  plains, 
where  50  million  buffaloes  once 
roamed,  were  broken  by  the  plow. 
Before  anyone  realized  what  was 
happening,  150  million  acres  of  our 
finest  land  was  being  plowed  and 
planted  to  cultivated  crops  every' 
year.  Wind  and  water  got  in  their 
dirty  work.  The  handwriting  of 
erosion  soon  became  so  apparent  that 
even  the  blindest  among  us  came  to 
realize  that  such  destruction  had  to 
be  stopped. 

Today  thinking  men  in  all  walks  of 
life  are  concerned  with  the  problem 
of  keeping  the  soil  where  it  is.  They 
see  the  necessity  for  maintaining  .and 
increasing  its  productvity  in  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  still  larger  populations 
that  are  yet  to  come.  They  wonder 
whether  we  can  safely  assume  that 
an  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  will  continue  to  be  available  to 
all  the  people  who  may  ultimately  in¬ 
habit  this  great  land  of  ours. 

The  study  of  the  soil,  therefore, 
becomes  a  study  of  a  fundamental 
resource  without  which  the  nation’s 
social  and  political  history  could  not 
have  been  written.  The  history  of  this 
American  democracy  began  with  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Washington 
and  Jefferson  owned  and  operated 
farms.  They  thought  as  farmers 
think.  They  were  farmers. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  of 
America  can  be  approached  more 
dependably  by  way  of  the  soil  than 
from  any  other  vantage  point.  Once 
we  were  all  farmers.  Now  farmers 
are  in  the  minority  but  a  large  per¬ 


centage  of  our  most  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  have  so 
recently  left  the  land  that  they  still 
think  in  terms  of  the  basic  concepts 
of  the  good  earth.  The  proud  cities 
of  ancient  civilizations  lie  buried  in 
soil  that  flowed  down  from  eroding 
higher  lands  and  across  the  valleys 
to  cover  them  up. 

We  look  at  land  as  a  sacred  trust. 
Civilizations  spring  from  the  soil. 
They  flourish  with  fertile  soil.  They 
reach  increasingly  higher  attain- 
unents  as  the  soil’s  resources  are  ex¬ 
ploited.  They  cease  to  grow  when  the 
soil  has  lost  its  virgin  fertility.  They 
go  down  in  ruins  when  the  soil  has 
been  exhausted.  Finally  they  are 
buried  under  the  mud  of  centuries. 
No  true  historian  can  neglect  the 
lesson  of  ruined  land.  And  no  other 
man  understands  its  significance  to 
quite  the  same  degree  as  the  student 
of  the  soil.  Firman  E.  Bear 

New  Jersey 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc. . . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson . 3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3,50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller .  3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 

John  Norman  Efferson .  3.25 

The  Farm  Primer, 

Walter  Magnes  Teller .  3.00 

Hunting  Small  Game, 


Bert  Popowski .  2.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Your  yields  and  profits  depend  on  your  soil.  Start  now  to  give 
your  soil  extra  crop-producing  power.  Place  your  order  for  V-C 
Fertilizers  for  every  crop  you  grow.  These  better  fertilizers  will 
help  to  make  1951  your  farm's  best  year! 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in  va¬ 
rious  analyses  so  that  there  is  a  V-C 
Fertilizer  for  every  crop  on  every 
soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer  is  a  rich, 
mellow  blend  of  better  plant  foods, 
properly-balanced  to  supply  the 
needs  of  the  crog  for  which  it  is  rec¬ 
ommended.  For  instance,  V-C  Corn 
Fertilizer  contains  the  plant  food 
elements  that  corn  needs  to  make 
vigorous  growth,  develop  strong 
sturdy  stalks,  healthy,  deep-green 
foliage,  and  big  ears  loaded  with  bet¬ 
ter  grain.  Tell  your  V-C  Agent  you 
want  the  right  V-C  Fertilizer  for 
each  crop  you  grow.  See  what  a  big 
difference  these  better  fertilizers 
make  in  your  yields  and  your  profits! 

Place  Your  Order  Now! 

Present  conditions  indicate  a  big  de¬ 
mand  for  V-C  Fertilizers  this  year. 
See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Give  him 


your  order  and  tell  him  you  want 
your  V-C  Fertilizers  just  as  soon  as 
shipment  can  be  made.  V-C  Fertiliz¬ 
ers  are  in  excellent  mechanical  condi¬ 
tion — mealy,  loose  and  dry — and 
they  stay  that  way  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  It’s  easy  to  store  your  V-C 
Fertilizers  on  a  floor  or  platform  in  a 
dry,  weather-proof  building.  It  pays 
to  have  your  V-C  Fertilizers  on  hand 
at  planting  time! 


UNA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

masks  ro,K.C.  •  -  AtUuU.8*. 
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ft  Kills  Rats 


Black  Leaf  Warfarin  is  economical  because  it’s 
concentrated.  Mix  only  one  part  with  19  parts  of 
corn  meal  or  other  acceptable  bait.  Destroys  entire 
colonies  of  rats  and  mice.  Tasteless,  odorless,  never 
develops  “bait  shyness.”  Rats  and  mice  continue  to 
eat  it  until  they  die  without  suffering.  Black  Leaf 
Warfarin  is  sold  in  quarter  pound,  half-pound  and 
one  pound  containers  at  drug,  hardware  and  farm 
supply  stores.  Directions  on  package. 

TOBACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  »  RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 
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least  one  foot  above,  and  solidly  at¬ 
tached  to  both  projection  and  roof¬ 
ing,  is  recommended.  If  a  projecting 
structure  is  not  subject  to  damage  by 
lightning,  it  need  not  be  specially 
protected  if  securely  bonded  to  the 
roof. 

To  obtain  maximum  protection 
with  this  system,  the  roof  should  be 
carefully  renailed  before  the  grounds 
are  attached.  Replace  loose  nails  with 
screw  type  galvanized  nails  driven 
through  same  holes  in  sheets  but 
slanted  to  penetrate  new  wood.  Use 
sheet  metal  screws  (half  inch,  No. 
12)  to  fasten  sheets  together  where 
nails  won’t  hold. 

Two  unconnected  sections  of  metal 
roof — a  side  shed  or  garage,  for  ex¬ 
ample — must  be  connected  to  com¬ 
plete  the  grounding  circuit,  with  at 
least  18  inches  of  cable  in  firm  con¬ 
tact  with  both  upper  and  lower  sec¬ 
tions  of  roof  (Fig.  1). 

Fastening  Conductor  to  Roof 

The  conductor  leading  to  the 
ground  may  be  made  of  one-half 
inch  galvanized  or  copper  pipe,  three- 
eights-inch  galvanized  steel  cable,  or 
No.  2  copper  cable.  If  galvanized  or 
copper  pipe  is  used,  the  conductors 
should  be  connected  to  the  roof  by 


soldered  joints,  or  securely  bolted 
joints,  providing  a  contact  area  of 
not  less  than  three  square  inches. 

When  cable,  either  galvanized  steel 
or  copper,  is  to  be  connected  to  the 
metal  roof,  a  minimum  of  18  inches 
of  cable  must  be  in  firm  contact  with 
the  roofing  sheet.  The  cable  may  be 
held  in  place  by  two  3% -inch  by 
*three-eighths-inch  galvanized  mach¬ 
ine  bolts,  bent  at  right  angle  about 
one  inch  below  the  head.  These  bolts 
are  extended  downward  through 
holes  drilled  in  the  ridge  of  a  corruga¬ 
tion  and  on  through  the  sheathing. 
When  the  nuts  are  drawn  up,  the 
cable  is  securely  held  in  the  valley 
of  the  corrugation. 

'  Steel  Cable 

Steel  cable,  since  it  is  easily  and 
inexpensively  made  on  the  farm,  is 
the  type  of  conductor  most  commonly 
used.  The  steel  cable  must  be  at 
least  three-eighths  inch  in  diameter, 
with  strands  no  smaller  than  No.  14 
gage  galvanized  steel  wire.  It  can  be 
made  in  any  of  the  following  combina¬ 
tions;  four  to  five  strands  of  No.  9 
wire;  five  to  six  strands  of  No.  10 
wire;  six  to  seven  strands  of  No.  11 
wire;  seven  strands  of  No.  12  wire. 


“I've  brought  your  telephone” 


How  to  Ground  Galvanized  Metal  Roofs 


Fig.  1.  —  Unconnected  sections  of 
roofing  should  be  connected  by 
cables,  galvanized,  at  least  18  inches 
in  contact  with  both  sections.  Bolts 
should  be  galvanized. 


Metal  roofs  themselves,  protect 
buildings  against  lightning,  if  a  path 
is  provided  for  the  electrical  dis¬ 
charges  to  enter  the  earth  without 
passing  through  non-conducting  com¬ 
bustible  materials.  As  long  as  the 
lightning  has  a  clear,  easy  and  con¬ 
tinuous  path  by  which  to  enter  the 
ground,  it  does  little  or  no  damage. 
When  it  is  forced  to  fight  its  way  to 
the  ground  through  combustible,  re¬ 
sistant  materials  such  as  wood,  brick, 
tile  or  concrete,  heat  is  developed 
and  fire  often  results. 

The  problem,  then,  on  metal  roofs 
and  buildings  is  first,  to  be  sure  that 
all  parts  of  the  roof  are  joined  se¬ 
curely  to  form  one  large  conductor; 
and  secondly,  to  lead  the  electrical 
energy  harmlessly  into  the  ground 
by  means  of  suitable  connectors  and 
cables  extending  down  to  the  level 
of  permanent  moisture  in  the  earth. 

In  the  protection  of  buildings 
roofed  with  zinc-coated  or  galvanized 
metal,  the  problems  are  few  and 
simple  to  solve,  requiring  only  mater¬ 
ials  or  equipment  normally  available 
on  any  farm,  and  the  observance  of 
only  a  few  simple  rules. 


The  Roof  Itself 


The  grounding  suggestions  which 
follow  are  in  substantial  accordance 
with  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand¬ 
ards  “Code  for  Protection  against 
Lightning”  and  are  recognized  as 
adequate  protection  for  farm  service 
buildings  by  leading  agricultural 
engineers  who  have  made  a  par¬ 
ticular  study  of  lightning  protection. 
The  degree  of  protection  afforded  by 
this  system  has  not  been  established 
but  it  is  certain  that  buildings  so 
grounded  are  much  less  likely  to  be 
damaged  than  metal  roofed  or  clad 


Fig.  2.  —  Grounding  arched  rafter 
building.  Similar  grounds  are  placed 
at  all  corners  of  the  building. 


The  above  scene  wa&  repeated  over  a  quarter  of 
a  million  times  during  the  past  year.  Throughout 
1950  an  average  of  1000  Bell  telephones  were 
added  every  workday  in  the  rural  areas  we  serve. 

In  doing  this,  we  strung  130,000  miles  of  wire 
and  built  15,000  miles  of  new  pole  line — real  evi¬ 
dence  of  our  continuing  efforts  to  further  extend 
rural  telephone  service. 

The  quality  of  rural  service  has  improved 
steadily,  too.  Nine  out  of  ten  farm  families  have 


modern-type  telephones.  The  great  majority  of 
rural  party -line  customers  are  now  on  lines  with 
eight  or  less  neighbors.  And  through  improved 
ringing,  each  party  hears  fewer  rings. 

Solid  progress  was  made  in  the  last  twelve 
months — yet  there  is  still  more  to  be  done.  We 
plan  to  move  right  along,  continuing 
our  effort  to  bring  more  and  better  tele¬ 
phone  service  to  the  rural  family. 


S22=i 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


Lightning  is  the  Number  One  cause 
of  farm  property  fires.  Over  one-third 
of  all  farm  fires  last  year  resulted 
from  lightning  strokes.  Much  of  such 
damage  could  be  prevented  by  pro¬ 
viding  buildings  with  adequate 
lightning  protection  systems.  Yet,  a 
recent  surey  showed  that  nearly  90 
per  cent  of  all  farm  buildings  with 
metal  roofs — the  easiest  of  all  to  pro¬ 
tect — were  not  properly  grounded. 


buildings  without  an  adequate  light¬ 
ning  protection  system. 

Because  all  materials  are  readily 
obtainable,  easily  applied  and  low 
in  cost,  this  method  is  known  as  the 
“simple”  system  ^to  distinguish  it 
from  the  more  complex,  but  more 
reliable,  complete  lightning  protec¬ 
tion  system.  When  installed  according 
to  the  very  rigid  requirements  of 
the  Underwriter  s’  Laboratories 
“Master  Label,”  the  complex  system 
provides  the  most  nearly  perfect  pro¬ 
tection  obtainable.  This  “Master 
Label”  system  is  recommended  for 
homes  and  large,  expensive  barns, 
even  though  roofed  with  metal. 

Most  metal-roofed  farm  buildings 
are  covered  with  corrugated  sheets 
which  overlap,  and  are  secured  to  each 
other  by  lead-headed  nails  or  self¬ 
tapping  screws.  When  this  is  true,  a 
continuous  electrical  contact  of  the 
whole  roof  is  established,  and  light¬ 
ning  rods  need  be  provided  only  on 
chimneys,  ventilators,  gables  and 
other  projections  likely  to  be  dam¬ 
aged  by  a  stroke  of  lightning.  Gal¬ 
vanized  rod  or  pipe  extending  at 
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Fig.  3  —  A  simple  but  effective 
grounding  system  that  will  often  pay 
its  way  in  reduced  fire  losses. 

Since  it  is  difficult  to  handle  more 
than  seven  strands  in  making  cable 
on  the  farm,  No.  13  and  No.  14  wire, 
which  requires  more  than  seven 
strands,  are  not  recommended. 

To  make  the  cable,  fasten  one  end 
of  each  strand  of  wire  to  a  solid  post, 
or  an  automobile  bumper.  Fasten  the 
other  end  of  each  strand  to  a  spoke 
of  a  farm  implement  wheel  which 
can  be  jacked  up  easily.  Block  up 
the  wheel  so  that  it  can  be  turned 
slowly  by  hand.  Mechanical  power 
should  not  be  used  to  turn  the  wheel 
since  it  is  likely  to  turn  the  wheel  too 
fast  and  break  the  strands  of  wire. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  figuring 
the  length  of  the  cable  needed.  Al¬ 
low  enough  to  make  ample  contact 
with  the  roofing  sheets,  and  add 
about  one  foot  additional  for  shrink¬ 
age  due  to  twisting. 

When  the  cable  is  completed,  the 
wheel  is  turned  back  a  few  turns  to 
release  tension  and  to  prevent  un¬ 
winding  when  the  cable  is  cut  with 
a  hacksaw  or  bolt  cutters. 

Making  the  Ground 

The  actual  ground  may  be  con¬ 
structed  of  galvanized  pipe  (half¬ 
inch)  or  rod  (five-eighths-inch) 
driven  down  to  permanent  moisture. 
Galvanized  metal  is  preferred  over 
bare  steel  because  it  will  last  longer. 

In  many  soils,  galvanized  pipe  can 
be  driven  easily  to  the  recommended 
depth  of  10  feet.  In  rocky  soil  it  will 
be  necessary  to  dig  with  a  spade. 
Where  bed  rock  is  near  the  surface, 
the  ground  pipe  can  be  laid  hori¬ 
zontally  in  a  trench  to  secure  a  bet¬ 
ter  ground  contact. 

Arched  Rafter  Buildings 

Arched  rafter  buildings  covered 
with  galvanized  metal,  or  buildings 
with  metal  roofs  and  siding,  may  be 
simply  protected  from  lightning. 

Where  the  metal  of  the  building 
forms,  in  effect,  one  continuous  well- 
joined  sheet,  it  is  necessary  only  to 
ground  the  four  corners  of  the  build¬ 
ing  with  short  lengths  of  cable.  Two 
heavily  galvanized  cable  clamps  at¬ 
tach  the  cable  to  the  ground  pipe, 


which  is  driven  down  to  permanent 
moisture  (Fig.  2). 

When  roof  and  siding  are  not  con¬ 
tinuous,  as  on  steel  clad  gable-roofed 
buildings,  a  section  of  galvanized 
pipe  is  flattened,  bent  and  bolted  or 
riveted  to  the  sheets  every  50  feet  of 
eave  length  to  form  a  satisfactory 
conductor.  The  siding  should  then  be 
connected  to  the  ground -rod  as  in  the 
case  of  the  arched  rafter  building. 

How  Much  to  Ground 

Each  metal-roofed  building  needs 
at  least  two  grounds  at  diagonally  op¬ 
posite  corners  of  the  average  rec¬ 
tangular  building.  Buildings  with 
large  roof  areas  may  need  more  than 
two  grounds,  since  the  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  distance  between 
grounds,  measured  around  the  build¬ 
ing,  should  not  exceed  80  feet. 
Grounds  should  also  be  established 
at  an  outside  corner  of  each  wing  or 
ell. 

Conductor  cables  and  grounds 
should  be  kept  at  least  six  feet  away 
from  telephone  or  electric  wires. 
Roof  grounds  must  be  separate  from 
telephone  or  electric  light  grounds? 

Right  angle  turns,  difficult  for 
heavy  voltages  to  follow,  should  be 
avoided  in  the  ground  system.  Turns 
should  be  made  on  a  radius  of  at  least 
eight  inches,  particularly  when  bring¬ 
ing  the  cable  off  the  roof  and  over  the 
eaves.  All  metallic  parts,  such  as  hay 
tracks,  steel  beams,  pipes  and  ventila¬ 
tors  should  be  grounded.  Wherever 
practical,  they  should  all  be  tied  into 
one  ground  system  to  reduce  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  flash-overs. 

Grounding  Worthwhile 

Simple  as  is  the  grounding  of  metal 
roofed  buildings,  it  is  worth  doing, 
and  doing  well  (Fig.  3).  For  a  small 
investment  in  the  few  materials  re¬ 
quired  and  the  time  expenditure  in¬ 
volved  assures  a  substantial  degree  of 
protection  against  lightning,  one  of 
the  major  destroyers  of  farm  prop¬ 
erty.  William  D.  Rusk 


Queens  —  A  New  Early 
Tomato 

(Continued  from  Page  84) 
inside  color. 

The  Queens  tomato  will  ripen  the 
peak  of  its  crop  about  one  week  later 
than  the  peak  picking  of  Valiant  and 
at  least  a  week  or  10  days  earlier 
than  Rutgers.  One  characteristic  of 
Queens  is  the  firmness  of  its  fruit, 
whether  picked  either  at  the  blush 
or  red  ripe  stage,  which  should  make 
it  carry  well  in  containers  and  attract 
the  attention  of  consumers  on  road¬ 
side  stands  or  in  retail"  stores.  The 
fruits  are  medium  in  size,  deep  globe 
in  shape,  measuring  2.41  inches  on 
the  vertical  diameter  and  2.59  on  the 
horizontal  diameter.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fruits  is  4.95  ounces. 
The  fruit  has  a  thick  outer  wall  and 
inner  walls,  with  small  seed  cavities, 
and  it  has  a  hard,  firm  feel.  The 
flavor  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  suggested 
as  an  early  market  and  home  garden 
variety  either  for  staking  or  natural 
culture.  However,  caution  is  advised 
against  its  use  on  large  acreages,  for 
manufacture,  until  it  is  given'  further 
trials.  L.  G.  Schermerhorn 


Photo:  Rutgers  University 

A  new  tomato  variety  has  been  developed  at  the  New  Jersey  Station;  it  is 
called  Queens.  The  fruits  ripen  at  least  a  week  earlier  than  the  popular 
tiutgers  variety;  as  shown,  the  fruits  are  medium  in  size  and  deep  globe 

in  shape. 
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HIGH 
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3  bags -4  or  more 


SAVE  money — Armour’s  High 
Analysis  gives  you  extra  plant 
food  units — three  bags  go  as  far  as 
four  or  more  of  the  lower  analy¬ 
ses — more  plant  food  at  less  cost. 


SAVE  on  handling,  transporta¬ 
tion  and  storage  space  with 
Armour’s  High  Analysis  Ferti¬ 
lizers.  Get  your  order  ha  early— • 
take  no  chances  on  uncertain 
future  conditions. 


SAVE  on  loading,  hauling,  ap¬ 
plying.  With  High  Analysis  in 
your  barn,  you’re  safe.  See  your 
Armour  Agent  right  away.  Re¬ 
member,  Armour’s  High  Analysis 
saves  you  ALL  WAYS. 


for  better  pastures 


Armour’s  High  Analysis  is  ideal 
for  improving  pastures.  Pastures 
grow  greener  and  thicker,  make 
more  nutritious  grass,  clover  or 
hay.  You  save  on  dry  feeds,  beef 
cattle  gain  weight  faster  and 
cows  give  more  milk.  For  greener 
pastures  more  months  out  of 
the  year,  order  Armour’s  High 
Analysis. 


Vertagreen 

FOR  COMMERCIAL  CROPS 

Tested  and  proven  to  give  outstanding  resuits  by 
growers  everywhere,  Vertagreen  is  now  avail¬ 
able  in  a  SPECIAL  FORMULA  for  COMMERCIAL 
CROPS.  It’s  produced  in  an  analysis  especially 
adapted  to  soils  and  crops  in  your  area.  Order 
complete,  balanced  Vertagreen  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Crops— the  premium  quality  plant  food 
that  makes  bigger  yields  of  premium 
quality  crops.. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 
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•YOU  DIDN'T  HAVE  TO  PASS  10,000  TESTS  TO  GRADUATE, * 
THE  MECHANIC  TOLD  ME.  “GENUINE  FORD  BRAKE 
UNINGS  gO!  THEY'RE  THE  MOST  COMPLETELY  TESTED 
UNINGS  MADE  FOR  FORDS. 


"THOUGH  YOU'LL  NEVER  HAVE  TO  MAKE  3,250 
EMERGENCY  STOPS  FROM  45  MILES  AN  HOUR, FORD 
UNINGS  ARE  PUTTO  JUST  THAT  TESTTO  GIVE  YOU  A 
GREATER  MARGIN  OF  SAFETY. 


"IN  THE  LAB,  ON  THE  TEST  TRACK,  AND  ON  THE  ROAD, 
THEY'RE  TESTED  FOR  WEAR,  HEAT  RESISTANCE  AND 
SMOOTH  ACnON .“THEY  ARE  EVEN  ‘SKID' TESTED 
FOR  UNIFORM  PERFORMANCES 


"WHEN  YOU  ASK  FOR  GENUINE  FORD  BRAKE  UNINGS, 
YOU  CAN  BE  SURE  THEYttE  MADE  RIGHT  TO  FIT 
RIGHT  TO  LAST  LONGER.  THEYRE  THE  LOWEST  COST 
COMPLETELY  TESTED  UNINGS  FOR  FORDS. 


KEEP  YOUR  FORD  ALL  FORD! 


• 

AVAILABLE  WHEREVER 
YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN  AT  ALL 
FORD  DEALERS  AND  SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT  GARAGES 


to  Farmers! 

Disston’s  BIG 
Chain  Saw 
Picture  Book 


Disston  Chain  Saws  can 
make  money— and  save 
money— on  woodlot 
farms.  This  big  book  tells 
you  how.  It’s  Jam-packed 
with  helpful  information,  hundreds  of 
Interesting  pictures,  real  experiences. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 


,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons  (Adv.  Dept.) 

•  Philadelphia  34B,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

• 

•  Please  send  me  of  once  my  copy  of  “How  To 

•  Cut  Costs  ond  Moke  Money  with  Chain  Sows." 

• 

*  Name. . 

.  Town . . . . . .  R.F.D . Stole . 

e  34  A  B 


HOW  to  keep  BEES 

•  Pollination  is  very  important  to  the  successful 
growing  of  legume,  fruit  and  vegetable  crops; 
and  Honeybees  are  by  far  the  most  important 
instruments  of  pollination. 

•  We  will  send  you  at  no  charge,  booklets  on 
beekeeping,  ext.  bulletin  No.  253,  and  your 
1351  catalog  of  Root  bee  supplies  —  Everything 
you  need  to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the 
early  fruit  blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

•  We  publish  “Starting  Right  with  Bees”  75c. 
"Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture"  (monthly)  1 
year  $2.00. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  12  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  (0,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  Y,  Medina,  Ohio  (Home  Office) 


) RAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 

RRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

riginal  "Type  P”  Pump  hasl.OOlyear 
ound  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  I^nmps 
100  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high ;  or  1500  GPR 
■cm  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 
oes  Not  Clooi  Postpaid  If  cash  wttl 
-der.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95  Ji 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J.  **  t 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXIII 
That  Good  Gulf 

Quite  like  the  population  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe,  the  weather  is  much 
more  placid  here  than  are  the  cor¬ 
responding  items  in  America. 

I  never  had  to  sweat  through  a 
sizzling  Summer  heat  of  104  degrees 
in  the  shade,  such  as  Chicago  must 
endure.  Nor  have  I  ever  felt  in 
Western  Europe  the  ear-biting  40 
below  of  the  Dakotas.  Howling  bliz¬ 
zards  are  climatic  discomforts  that 
people  on  this  continent  know  about 
only  by  reading  of  them  in  newspaper 
items  from  America.  Dark  skies,  like 
the  terrible  dust  bowl  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plains,  are  also  unknown  here 
although  gloomy  biologists  of  the 
compost  complexion  predict  that  the 
overwhelming  sustenance  of  Europe’s 
soil  by  chemical  fertilizer  will  lead 
this  continent  to  just  such  a  malady 
within  a  few  generations. 

For  many  years  I  also  believed  that 
America  had  sole  ownership  of 
cyclones  because,  as  far  back  as 
European  history  can  reach  (and  that 
is  a  few  thousand  years),  I  never 
heard  a  cyclone  mentioned.  However, 
the  folks  here  are  beginning  to  learn 
the  meaning  of  the  ill-omened  fun¬ 
nel.  Within  the  last  25  years  Holland 
has  experienced  at  least  three 
cyclones.  The  first  one  occurred  in 
1925  when  it  destroyed  the  town  of 
Borculo.  The  second  one  struck  two 
years  later  at  almost  the  same  place. 
The  latest  one  came  along  during 
the  Summer  of  1950.  It  passed  my 
residence  by  a  few  miles  and  snapped 
to  firewood  Princess  Wilhelmina’s 
million  guilder  forest. 

The  greater  part  of  Western  Eur¬ 
ope  has  an  abundant  rainfall  and 
“dry  farming’’  are  words  known 
here  only  from  American  and  Can¬ 
adian  farm  journals.  This  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  average  harvests  of  Western 
Europe  can  excel  all  the  average 
figures  from  America  in  small  grains 
and  also  makes  it  possible  for  the 
American  tourist  to  return  from 
Europe  with  the  remark,  “How  green 
are  their  pastures.” 

It  is  only  in  the  southern  part  of 
Western  Europe  that  extreme  heat 
and  droughts  prevail  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  Summer.  Those  parts  are 
swept  by  southern  winds  from  the 
North  African  deserts  across  the 
Mediterranean,  whereas  in  the  north 
the  country  lies  under  the  influence 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  This  fact 
makes  much  of  Western  Europe  a 
climatic  and  agricultural  wonder 
which  cannot  be  duplicated  anywhere 
else  upon  the  globe. 

If  I  say  that  Southern  France  grows 
rice  in  its  Rhone  delta,  and  that  Hol¬ 
land  can  bring  dent  corn  to  matur¬ 
ity,  possibly  I  do  not  surprise  you. 
But  if  I  state,  as  I  truly  can,  that  the 
Rhone  delta  is  as  far  north  as  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  that  the  Dutch  dent 
corn  is  as  close  to  the  North  Pole  as 
Southern  Labrador,  you  might  sit 
up  and  take  notice. 

These  exceptional  agricultural 
benefits  which  Western  Europe  can 
utilize  are  a  great  American  gift — 
no  connection  with  the  Marshall 
Plan.  Gathering  immense  quantitites 
of  Mexican  heat,  the  Gulf  Stream 
wraps  it  all  up  in  a  neat  package  and 
rolls  it  toward  North  Europe.  If  it 
weren’t  for  the  Gulf  Stream,  life  in 
Western  Europe  would  be  as  sterile 
as  in  the  bleak  wastes  around  the 
Hudson  Bay,  instead  of  being  a  base 
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for  millions  of  peace-loving  and  war- 
loving  folks. 

During  the  German  occupation  I 
actually  read  one  day  in  the  paper 
that  American  “plutocrats”  had  just 
conceived  the  meanest  of  weapons 
to  fight  continental  Europe — America 
was  considering  damming  the  Gulf 
Stream  so  Europe  would  freeze  to 
death  and  become  quiet. 

Holland  Herman  A.  Bennink 


Wrenches  and  Bolts 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  fartner 
asks  whether  there  is  a  wrench  on  the 
market  that  automatically  tells  the 
user  when  the  bolt  being  tightened  is 
sufficiently  tight. 

Yes,  there  is  such  a  wrench,  known 
as  the  torque  wrench.  Years  ago 
when  the  writer  was  an  installer  of 
machinery,  he  recalls  that  he  often 
broke  bolts  by  pulling  them  up  with 
too  much  vigor.  He  would  probably 
do  a  poor  job  of  gasketing  and,  in 
order  to  cover  up  that  error  and  pre¬ 
vent  leakage,  he  would  overstress  the 
bolts. 

Making  a  wrench  longer  by  slip¬ 
ping  a  pipe  over  it,  is  a  simple  pro¬ 
cedure  and  it  may  look  and  sound 
good  to  some,  but  it  is  wrong  to  make 
a  wrench  longer  in  order  to  put  nuts 
on  tighter. 

As  most  folks  have  doubtless  ob¬ 
served,  wrenches  for  small  nuts  are 
invariably  short;  for  medium  nuts, 
wrenches  are  medium  In  length;  and 
for  large  nuts,  they  are  long.  The 
manufacturers  therefore  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  in  making  wrench  lengths.  The 
pitch  of  the  thread  is  considered,  the 
cross-sectional  area  of  the  bolt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  threads  is  likewise  con¬ 
sidered,  and  the  average  strength  of 
the  man  who  does  the  tightening  is 
also  considered. 

To  make  a  wrench  twice  as  long, 
you  therefore  increase  the  tension  on 
the  bolts  to  twice  the  amount,  the 
force  or  pull  on  the  wrench  being  the 
same.  By  increasing  wrench  lengths, 
I  have  frequently  actually  stretched 
bolts.  Of  course,  I  usually  stopped 
turning  as  soon  as  I  felt  the  bolt  be¬ 
gin  to  stretch,  but  this  is  exceedingly 
poor  practice.  Don’t  do  it. 

A  good  torque  wrench  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  excessive  bolt 
stresses  and  strains.  Using  such  a 
wrench  is  a  step  in  the  right  direc¬ 
tion  toward  greater  safety. 

New  York  W.  F.  Schaphorst 


Less  Time  for  Living 

I  am^impressed  by  the  article  by 
H.  S.  L.,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  in  your 
issue  of  January  6.  We  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  there  is  less  time  for  living 
today  than  there  was  50  years  ago 
when  there  was  no  mechanization  to 
make  life  easier. 

Let  me  suggest  that  our  activities 
have  merely  been  diverted.  In  place 
of  bedding  down  cows  or  currying 
horses,  we  have  to  spend  the  same 
amount  of  time,  or  more,  tinkering, 
repairing  or  adjusting  the  mechanical 
nonsters  which  dominate  not  only  our 
rural  but  our  village  and  suburban 
life. 

Fifty  years  ago  90  per  cent  of  our 
people  were  engaged  in  productive 
endeavor  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
housewife  baked  her  own  bread,  fab¬ 
ricated  half  her  own  apparel  and  that 
of  her  family,  and  mothered  her 
children  without  help  from  countless 
“nosey  parkers”  who  explain  we  must 
do,  it  this  way  or  that  way. 

Today  how  many  women  can  bake 
a  batch  of  tasty  bread?  Or  fashion 
a  diaper?  Or  control  a  family  of 
three  or  four  children  without  the 
advice  of  some  person  with  a  diploma 
but  no  children? 

I  can  well  remember  when  the 
community  added  to  the  accrued 
wealth  of  that  same  community.  To¬ 
day  it  seems  as  though  a  community 
is  something  to  utilize  for  the  siphon¬ 
ing  off  of  its  productive  effort  to  some 
larger  and  more  grandiose  community 
miles  away.  At  the  rate  we  have 
traveled  in  50  years,  science  has 
freed  no  productive  worker.  It  has 
only  placed  his  neck  a  fraction  of  an 
inch  deeper  into  the  collar  of  mechan¬ 
ized,  unhuman  science. 

The  greatest  proponent  of  dictator¬ 
ship  is  not  the  so-called  subversive 
agent,  nor  soap-box  orator  for  this  or 
that  ism,  but  the  docile  acceptance 
of  the  idea  that  the  productive  pro¬ 
ducer  cannot  exist  without  six  or 
seven  non-productive  parasites  to 
show  him  how  and  when  and  how 
much.  w.  J.  w. 

Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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his  winning  combination  is  a 
McCORMICK*  FARMALL*  TRACTOR 
and  McCORMICK  PLOW 


National  champion  contour  plowman  is  Lloyd 
Shafer  of  Chatsworth,  Illinois^  shown  here  doing  a 
prize-winning  job  with  his  McCormick  Farmall  H  trac¬ 
tor  and  McCormick  two-bottom  plow.  To  qualify  for 


entering  the  national  contest  recently  held  at  Urbana, 
Ohio,  in  which  he  scored  89.6  out  of  a  possible  100 
points,  Mr.  Shafer  first  won  the  Illinois  State  Cham¬ 
pionship  with  his  Farmall  tractor  and  McCormick  plow. 


With  good  equipment  you  too  can  use 

your  skill  and  experience  to  do  championship 
plowing.  The  smooth  Farmall  tractor  4-cyl- 
inder  engine  and  variable  speed  governor 
provide  instant  responding  power  to 
surge  through  tough  spots.  The  big  wheels 
and  balanced  weight  of  your  Farmall  de¬ 
liver  fuel-saving  traction.  The  drawbar  and 
rear  wheels  adjust  accurately  and  easily  for 
correct  draft. 

With  a  McCormick  plow  you  take  pride 
in  the  way  trash  goes  under — even  in  deep-* 
est  plowing.  The  adjustments  are  so  easy 
to  make;  it’s  a  cinch  to  turn  a  neat  furrow, 
acre  after  acre,  year  after  year. 


Meet  National 
Plowing  Champion 
Lloyd  Shafer 


Top  honor  for  easy  handling  . . .  You’ll  like  a  McCor¬ 
mick  No.  8  plow  equipped  with  Farmall  Remote-Control. 
Lift,  lower,  and  regulate  the  plow  from  the  seat  of  your 
tractor.  You  can’t  beat  Farmall  Remote-Control  for  pre¬ 
cision  lifting  and  lowering  when  crossing  grassed  water¬ 
ways  and  for  keeping  headlands  even. 


Top  honors  for  low-cost  plowing.  With  a  McCor¬ 
mick  direct-connected  plow  your  first  cost  is  low  .  .  .  you 
buy  only  the  beams,  colters,  bottoms,  and  rolling  land- 
side.  You  have  low  up-keep  costs,  too,  because  McCor¬ 
mick  shares  and  colter  blades  are  built  to  resist  wear 
and  stay  sharp  longer. 


Top  honors  for  tough  plowing  because  extra-high 
beam  clearance,  specially  hardened  disks,  and  proper 
weight  distribution  make  McCormick  disk  plows  stand  up 
in  rocky,  sandy,  root-infested  or  sun-baked  soils.  Direct- 
connected  or  trailing  type;  heat-treated  disks  built  to 
penetrate  and  scour  in  hardest  soils; 


International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . ; 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers 

See  your  nearby  International  Harvester  dealer 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

^McCORMICK  AND  FARMAU  ARE  SEPARATELY  REGISTERED  TRADE-MARKS  OF  INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 


CHICAGO  U 
ILLINOIS 
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(faty  ‘TfCzwta  can  help  you 
develop  productive,  money-making 


And  it  provides  an 
easier,  thriftier  way 
to  raise  dairy  calves! 

SAVE  TIME,  save  milk,  save 
money — feed  Calf  Manna — 
and  raise  vigorous,  profitable 
dairy  heifers! 

Calf  Manna  stands  out  among 
all  calf  feeds  and  starting  programs 
because  Calf  Manna  helps  develop 
deep-bodied  cows  that  have  the 
capacity  and  the  endurance  for  heavy  milk 
production. 

Results  everywhere  prove  this.  Calf 
Manna  has  raised  one- fourth  of  all  the  world’s 
1200  lb.  butterfat  producers — and  America’s 
Champion  Milk  Producer  was  fed  Calf 
Manna  as  a  calf. 

Best  of  all,  you’ll  find  Calf  Manna  low 
in  cost — a  pound  a  day  is  all  it  takes!  And 

Calf  Manna  is  so  easy  to  feed.  Just  dip  the 
pellets  from  the  bag.  No  mixing,  warming  or 
cleaning  up  afterwards! 

Learn  more  about  the  simple,  safe,  effec¬ 
tive  Calf  Manna  program  for  raising  more 
productive  herd  replacements.  Send  today 
for  your  free  copy  of  the  colorfully  illus¬ 
trated  folder  "Raising  Better  Livestock 
with  Calf  Manna.”  Address: 


257A  Carnation  Building,  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


ALBERS  MILLING  COMPANY 


CALF  MANNA  IS  MORE  THAN  JUST  A  FEED  — IT  IS  A 
PROGRAM  FOR  RAISING  PROFITABLE  HERD  REPLACEMENTS 


Five  Best  Colors 

Scarlet — Lavender — 
Rose —  Yellow —  White 
Giant  Dahlia-flowered  blooms 
across.  Sturdy  well-branched 
plants.  Very  easy  to  grow. 

75c  Value — Send  Dime  Today  ! 

SPECIAL— All  five  15c-pkts.,  one  of 
each  color,  postpaid  for  10c--to  show 
you  the  high  quality  of  Burpee  Seeds. 
New  Burpee  Seed  Catalog,  Pit  pp 
75th  Anniversary  Editions  IV EC 

_  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co- 

631  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE  FENCE 


Full  detoils  ond  prices  of  this  re¬ 
markable  stock-tight  fence  in  our 
big,  colorful  1951  ccrtolog.  Also 
FRUIT  TREES,  BULBS.  FLOWERS, 
EVERGREENS.  AH  Guoronteed. 
Write  for  FRCt  CATALOG 
>  102 nd  Anniversary  Year 

SPRINGHIU  NURSERIES,  Tipp  City,  Ohio.  Dept..AA-32 


IN  A  HURRY? 

Have  your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try 
before  you  buy.  Sensational  Introductory  offer  .  .  .  send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%x414)  plus  10c  in 
coin  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer  limited. 

NEXTDAY  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

N  EXTDiAY  BUILDING,  ROOM  201, 

BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


d-con  will  help  you  WIN  the 

WAR  OH  RATS 


GUARANTEED  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  AND 
MICE  COMPLETELY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK . 


Now.  with  amazing  ease,  you  can  clear  your  place  of 
these  disease  carrying,  property  destroying  rodents— 
and  keep  it  clear,  thanks  to  D-CON  and  its  wonder  work¬ 
ing  active  ingredient  WARFARIN.  This  scientifically 
developed  product,  discovered  by  the  University  of 
Wise  is  recommended  by  Federal  Departments,  county 
agents  and  the  Farm  Press  of  America.  Its  miracle,  re¬ 
sult  producing  action  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
in  hundreds  of  supervised  and  controlled  tests. 

SAFE,  CLEAN,  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

D-CON  is  new.  different.  It  outsmarts  the  rats  because 
only  cumulative  doses  p*ove  deadly.  Tests  prove  that 
rats  return  for  successive  daily  feedings— they  do  not 
detect  the  source  to  avoid  it — and  a  few  days  of  feeding 
spell  their  doom. 

ENOUGH  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS 

Enough  D-CON  to  clear  the  average  farm  of 
its  entire  rat  population  will  be  sent  you  in  a  y*l7U 
plain  wrapper  with  an  ironclad  money-back 
guarantee,  for  only . 

RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 

d-con  COMPANY 

531  W.  W.EBSTER  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Rats  are  smart — they  have  survived  oil  efforts  to 
destroy  them.  Now  with  miracle  working  D-CON,  their 
days  are  numbered.  D-CON  will  clear  your  place  of 
rats  in  1  5  days — or  it  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  By 
following  the  simple  feeding  instructions,  your  troubles 
with  rats  and  mice  are  over — now  and  forever. 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


d-con  COMPANY  NY-2 
531  W.  Webster  Ave„  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
Please  ship  immediately  d-con  WARFARIN  concen¬ 
trate  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  send  postpaid. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 


CITY. 


STATE. 


Blenheim  Bridge,  Landmark 
of  Yesteryear 

Among  the  many  old  bridges  in  the 
Northeast  is  the  famed  covered 
bridge  at  the  edge  of  Blenheim  Vil¬ 
lage  on  Route  30  through  Schoharie 
County  in  upstate  New  York.  This 
231-foot  span  is  30  feet  wide  and  is 
divided  with  a  15-foot  lane  for  each 
direction  of  travel.  It  is,  by  authority 
of  the  New  York  State  Department 
of  Education,  the  longest,  single  span 
wooden  covered  bridge  in  the  world. 

The  folk  of  Blenheim  Patent  had 
for  years,  before  the  Township  was 
formed  on  March  17,  1797,  forded  the 
waters  of  Schoharie  Creek  at  the 
northern  end  of  the  hamlet.  In  1828 
the  village  fathers  passed  an  act  to 
incorporate  the  Blenheim  Bridge 
Company.  This  original  charter  ex¬ 
pired  in  1857  but  was,  by  petition  of 
William  Fink  and  George  W.  Marin 
of  the  Township,  extended  by  the 
county  board  of  supervisors  for  an 
additional  three-year  period.  In  1857 
a  stock  company  began  the  erection 
of  the  covered  bridge  that  is  typical 
of  the  era.  The  work  was  engineered 
by  one  Nicholas  Powei's  of  whom  little 
is  known  except  that  he  was  a  Con¬ 
necticut  Yankee. 

Block  by  block  the  rugged  stone 
piers  arose  and  in  the  northernmost 
pier,  say  oft  told  tales  of  Blenheim 
Town,  there  is  sealed  a  flask  of 
spirits.  This  was  to  ward  off  the  evils 
of  dry  rot  and  to  insure  longevity. 
The  hand  hewn  timbers  are  from  the 
hills  of  Blenheim.  The  bridge  is  built 
entirely  of  native  oak  in  a  design 
commanding  the  respect  of  present 
day  engineers.  Each  plank  and  strut 
is  joined  and  secured  by  oak  pins 
with  no  nails  having  been  used  ex¬ 
cept  to  secure  the  original  shingles  to 
the  roofboards. 

As  the  Summer  of  1857  bore  on, 
the  fathers  of  Patchins  Hollow,  an 
early  name  for  the  hamlet,  scoffed  at 
the  folly  of  a  man  who  believed  he 
could  span  the  river  with  a  bridge 
that  would  hold  its  own  weight  with¬ 
out  a  supporting  center  pier. 

But  soon  the  final  pin  of  “Powers 
Folly”  was  driven  and  the  day  of 
dedication  set.  The  hill  folk  came 
from  miles  around,  some  of  them  a 
full  24  hours  ahead  of  the  day  the 
bridge  was  to  be  opened.  Crowds 
jammed  the  river  banks  as  workers 
laid  axes  to  the  key  beams  that  would 
drop  the  falsework  into  the  stream. 


BLENHEIM  B  R  ID  G  E 


longest  single  span  wooden 

BRIDGE  IN  WORLD.  BUILT  BY 
BLENHEIM  BRIDGE  COMPANY.  , 
INCORPORATED  1828.  LAST  Of 
ITS  KIND  IN  THIS  REGION, 
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Straining  timbers  had  begun  to  crack 
and  the  onlookers  were  hushed  in 
the  final  seconds  when  an  agile  figure 
darted  onto  the  bridge,  clambered 
upward  to  the  purline  plates  and  on 
to  the  peak  of  the  king-post  gabled 
roof. 


Legend  says  that  Powers’  jacket 
billowed  as  he  balanced  on  the  peak, 
waved,  his  hat  and  shouted:  “Knock 
it  away,  boys;  if  she  goes,  I’ll  go  with 
her.”  The  sound  of  an  axe  blow 
echoed  in  the  hills,  the  underpinning 
trembled,  splintered  and  slowly  tot¬ 
tered  into  the  river.  Tightening  joints 
murmured  as  they  locked  and  settled 
home.  Powers’  Folly  was  a  success. 

During  the  intervening  94  years 
the  bridge  has  not  settled  further 
despite  the  assault  of  elements  and 
the  loads  of  generations  which 
crossed  it.  Nor  will  it,  engineers  have 
hazarded,  settle  in  another  century  to 
come.  In  1921  the  old  bridge  was  re¬ 
placed  for  travel  by  one  of  modern 
steel  and  relegated  to  the  care  of  the 
county  board  of  supervisors.  The 
western  approach  to  the  bridge  has 
been  removed  and  the  west  end  of 
the  bridge  is  barricaded  to  prevent  its 
use.  One  may,  however,  enter  the 
bridge  from  the  eastern  end  and  walk 
its  entire  length. 

Annually  visited  by  countless  tour¬ 
ists,  the  Blenheim  Bridge  has  long 
since  become  a  weathered  landmark 
keynoting  an  era  of  nostalgic  memor¬ 
ies.  Some  say  that  if  your  ears  are 
attuned  during  the  sudden  and  viol¬ 
ent  Summer  storms  that  still  sweep 
down  over  Blenheim  hills,  you  may 
discern  the  monotones  as  though  un¬ 
seen  but  heavily  laden  drays  are 
rumbling  in  ghostly  single  file  across 
the  time-warped  floors  as  they  bear 
down  valley  their  golden  loads  of  yes¬ 
teryear. 

New  York  H.  von  Linden 


Photo:  H.  von  Linden,  Schoharie,  N.  Y. 

The  old  covered  bridge  at  Blenheim ,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.,  now  94  years 
old.  ( Young  Peter  von  Linden  in  the  foreground.) 


Oats  for  Dairy  Feed 

With  the  present  high  grain  prices, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  dairyman 
attend  well  to  his  cost  of  production, 
if  he  intends  to  stay  in  business. 
Farmers  are  therefore  becoming  more 
and  more  interested  in  the  Green 
Pastures  program  from  year  to  year. 
I  found  out  several  years  ago  that 
grass  silage  -greatly  increased  my  flow 
of  milk,  on  much  less  grain  and  saved 
about  half  the  consumption  of  hay, 
thus  making  a  profit  to  the  dairy 
farmer  which  he  could  never  have 
known  without  the  silage. 

The  good  dairyman  is  more  or  less 
like  a  doctor,  as  he  must  suit  the 
treatment  to  the  condition,  and  keep 
going.  Sometimes  these  experiments 
may  be  expensive  but,  based  upon 
experiences  of  the  past  and  a  knowl- 
ege  of  nature,  I  found  during  the  past 
season  that  I  doubled  my  crop  of  oats, 
by  employing  a  neighbor’s  services, 
at  a  cost  of  some  $19  for  five  acres, 
to  spray  for  wild  kale,  where  it  was 
choking  the  grain  out.  In  a  week’s 
time  no  kale  was  to  be  seen,  and  a 
bountiful  crop  of  oats  resulted. 


My  original  idea  was  a  possible  sale 
for  seed  oats  at  the  time  of  spraying 
but,  as  the  season  progressed  and 
rain  came,  the  oats  became  more  or 
less  rusty  and  consequently  not  a 
good  looking  oat  for  seed,  but  a 
perfectly  good  oat  to  feed. 

It  was  then  that  the  idea  struck 
me  to  feed  some  of  these  oats,  ground, 
with  my  dairy  ration,  as  I  had  been 
troubled  with  mastitis  at  times,  when 
feeding  a  20  per  cent  protein.  My 
idea  was  to  give  more  bulk  to  the 
dairy  ration.  I  found  that  by  adding 
nearly  30  per  cent  ground  oats  to 
make  up  a  16  per  cent  dairy  feed, 
there  was  much  less  udder  trouble. 
With  this  I  am  producing  five  pounds 
of  milk  to  only  one  pound  of  bought 
grain,  thus  increasing  my  profits 
greatly  in  comparison  to  the  past 
when  I  fed  wholly  bought  grain. 

This  has  confirmed  my  opinion  that, 
if  the  dairy  farmers  will  turn  their 
attention  more  to  raising  oats,  along 
with  their  other  forage  crops,  it  not 
only  will  be  a  great  contribution  to 
Uncle  Sam’s  grain  crop  but  would 
greatly  increase  their  own  profits 
in  these  days  of  high  priced  grain. 

Maine  f.  l.  p. 
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News  from 

The  gross  value  of  the  Garden  State 
agricultural  output  in  1950,  before 
entering  distribution  or  processing 
channels,  has  been  estimated  by  the 
I  New  Jersey  Crop  Reporting  Service 
at  $311,437,000.  compared  with  $302,- 
027,000  in  1949.  Eggs  lead  in  value  of 
products,  accounting  for  $77,154,000, 
or  about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  gross 
value  of  production.  Poultry  meat 
stood  fourth  with  a  value  of  $24,200,- 
000,  and  eggs  and  poultry  together  ac¬ 
count  for  about  orre^third  of  the  total 
value  of  the  State’s  agricultural  pro¬ 
duction.  Milk  came  in  second  with 
$61,600,000,  or  about  19  per  cent  of 
the  total.  The  value  of  eggs  was  off 
1.8  per  cent  from  the  previous  year 
and  milk  increased  $538,000  in  value 
over  1949.  Vegetables,  the  State’s 
third  most  valuable  commodity, 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  value 
—from  $42,900,000  in  1949  to  $50,100, 
000  in  1950,  or  an  increase  of  about 
16  per  cent  of  the  total  “on-the-farm” 
value,  Other  products  which  in¬ 
creased  in  value  were  grains,  nursery 
and  greenhouse  items,  meat  animals, 
hay,  tree  fruits  and  miscellaneous 
crops. 

The  Crop  Reporting  Service  re¬ 
vealed  that  New  Jersey  dairymen 
paid  the  nation’s  highest  prices  for 
replacement  dairy  cows  in  December, 
about  $340  per  head.  These  top  prices 
are  due  in  part  to  the  more  exacting 
demands  of  the  State’s  dairymen 
who  pay  a  premium  for  efficient  pro¬ 
ducers.  Also,  advances  in  meat  prices 
have  permitted  dairymen  to  cull 
poorer  producers  from  their  herds 
more  closely,  thus  increasing  the  de¬ 
mands  for  I'eplacements.  New  York 
State  dairymen  were  second  with  an 
average  of  $265  per  cow  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  third  with  an  average  of 
$234  per  head. 


Hunterdon  County  poultrymen  esti¬ 
mate  the  returns  from  the  poultry 
business  to  be  better  in  1951  than  in 
1950.  Each  year  the  Hunterdon 
County  Poultry  Assn,  and  the  Ex¬ 
tension  Service  cooperatively  sponsor 
an  Outlook  Conference  at  the  Flem- 
ington  Auction  in  Jaunary.  At  this 
time  a  panel  of  poultrymen,  hatchery- 
men  and  feed  company  servicemen, 
led  by  Dr.  Frank  Beck,  Extension 
Economist  of  Rutgers  University,  put 
their  heads  together  and  work  out 
a  budget  for  a  family-size  poultry 
farm.  This  budget  considers  what  the 
prices  of  feed  and  eggs  are  likely  to 
be  and  uses  these  estimates  in  arriv¬ 
ing  at  the  possible  income  per  bird 
on  a  well  managed  poultry  plant  of 
2,000  Leghorns.  The  figure  arrived  at 
a  year  ago  was  $1.32  per  bird.  Jt 
actually  worked  out  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  be  $1.39.  This  year’s 
figure  is  set  at  $1.52.  The  income  per 
bird  is  explained  by  the  panel  to 
mean  that  which  is  left  as  wages  for 
the  poultryman  and  his  family  to  live 
on  and  receive  as  interest  on  the 
major  portion  of  the  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  In  the  1951  figures  an  average 
price  of  $100  per  ton  for  feed  was 
used;  last  year’s  actual  price  was 
$83.20.  Egg  prices  were  estimated  to 
average  52  cents  per  dozen;  last  year’s 


New  Jersey 

actual  price  for  white  eggs  at  the 
Flemington  Auction  averaged  48 
cents. 

The  program  has  proved  popular 
and  its  popularity  has  spread  across 
the  river  to  Pennsylvania.  The  Bucks 
County  Assn,  invited  the  panel  to  put 
on  the  same  program  for  its  January 
meeting  at  Doylestown. 

From  1930  to  1949  the  average  New 
Jersey  cow  in  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations  increased  13  per 
cent  in  milk  production  and  10  per 
cent  in  butterfat  from  a  record  of 
8,208  pounds  of  milk  and  312  pounds 
of  fat  to  an  average  of  9,203  of  milk 
and  343  of  fat.  There  has  also  been 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  on 
DHIA  test  in  New  Jersey  during 
this  period.  Fourteen  and  five  tenths 
per  cent  of  all  the  cows  in  the  State 
are  DHIA  test,  which  places  the 
Garden  State  third  on  the  list  of 
States  for  number  of  cows  tested.  On 
the  national  basis  the  production  per 
cow  increased  from  7,642  pounds  to 
8,675  pounds  of  milk  between  1930 
and  1948.  Butterfat  production  in¬ 
creased  from  303  pounds  to  350.  This 
increase  in  production  per  cow  has 
made  for  a  lower  cost  of  production 
which  is  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
guaranteeing  the  consumer  a  good 
product  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  New  Jersey  Brown  Swiss 
Assn.,  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Far 
Hills  Inn,  Somerville,  in  January, 
presented  a  gold  watch  to  Sarah 
Johnson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  A.  Johnson  of  Skillman,  for  the 
most  outstanding  4-H  Club  work  with 
the  Swiss  breed.  Earl  Snook  and 
Merrit  Ackerson,  both  of  Sussex 
County,  were  introduced  as  winners 
of  Future  Farmers  of  America  awards 
and  will  receive  their  cash  prizes  on 
February  19  at  a  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Cooperative  Interbreed  Cattle 
Assn.  Clyde  D.  Swendsen  of  Basking 
Ridge  was  elected  president  of  the 
association  to  succeed  William 
Yunker  of  Short  Hills.  George  D.  Hill 
of  Branchville  was  elected  vice- 
president  and  J.  Dayton  Smith  of 
Far  Hills  secretary-treasurer.  DeWitt 
James  of  Allentown  was  chosen  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 

Daily  milk  weights  are  considered 
valuable  in  handling  the  herd  by 
Ellsworth  Higgins  of  Ringoes, 
Hunterdon  County,  who  has  made  a 
practice  of  weighing  milk  night  and 
morning  every  day  in  the  year  for 
several  years.  A  fluctuation  in  pro¬ 
duction  indicates  something.  This 
dairy  farmer  believes  he  can  do  a 
better  job  of  getting  his  cows  bred  on 
lime  and  not  missing  heat  periods,  by 
carefully  watching  the  milk  weight 
chart.  A  cow  out  of  condition  which 
may  need  medical  attention  may  be 
neglected  too  long  if  it  were  not  for 
the  story  she  tells  by  her  production 
records.  Where  more  than  one  person 
does  the  milking,  this  dairyman  finds 
that  a  systematic  study  of  the  milk 
record  chart  each  day  helps  him  keep 
ahead  of  many  problems  which  might 
otherwise  develop  more  seriously. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


These  pigs  know  a  good  thing  when  they  see  it.  Clayton  Fox  observed  that 
one  of  his  Jerseys  dropped  off  a  greatdeal  in  her  milk  after  he  put  some  shoats 
in  the  pasture.  He  finally  caught  the  culprits  redhanded  as  shown.  He  keeps 
about  30  head  of  registered  Jerseys  on  his  52  acre  farm  near  Quakertown , 

Bucks  County ,  Pennsylvania. 
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preparation  and  crop  cultivation  has  been 
the  life-time  study  of  Farm  Tools,  Inc,, 
engineers.  They  know  it  from  A  to  Zw 
This  is  reflected  in  the  sound  design  and 
lasting  quality  built  into  Roderick  Lean; 
farm  implements  .  .  .  and  in  your  loyalty 
in  buying  them  year  after  year.  The 
Roderick  Lean  Spike  and  Spring  Tooth 
Harrows  and  Rotary  Hoe  are  typical. 
Dollar  for  dollar,  you  cannot  buy  a  better 
Harrow  or  Hoe  of  these  types  anywhere. 
One  look  at  their  many  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  will  convince  you  of  this,  because 
you  know  what  it  takes  in  a  good,  prac¬ 
tical  Harrow  or  Hoe  to  give  you  the  re¬ 
sults  you  need.  Why  not  see  your  dealer 
today. 


ALL-STEEL  SPRING  TOOTH  HARROW 

Operates  equally  as  well  on  rough  or  level 
ground  that  must  be  worked  to  a  uniform 
depth.  Available  in  2,  3  or  4  sections. 
Stress-free  frame  assures  good  draft,  high 
clearance,  non  -  tracking,  perfect  tooth 


ALL-STEEL  SPIKE 
TOOTH  HARROW 

Sturdily  constructed  throughout  with  a 
rigidity  that  absolutely  prevents  twist¬ 
ing.  _  Teeth  are  made  of  a  special,  long- 
wearing  steel,  forged  tooth  bars,  rotat¬ 
ing  inside  bars  outwear  several  malleable 
hooks  used  in  conventional  design. 


OTHER  TIME  AND  MONEY  SAVING 
FARM  TOOLS,  INC.  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 

‘‘Diskwik”  Tractor  Disc  Harrow — “Diskmor” 
Wide,  Tractor,  Single  Disc  Harrow  — 
“Speedjsk”  Automatic  Tractor  Disc  Harrow — 
“Mordisk”  Automatic  Tractor  Disc  Harrow — 
Vulcan  Tractor  Plow — Vulcan  Sprocket  and 
Roller  Pulverizers — Harvey  “Red-Hed”  Farm 
Elevators — Corn  Shellers — Hammer  Mills — Rod¬ 
erick  Lean  Wagon  Box  Unloader 


ALL-STEEL  ROTARY  HOE 

This  is  the  best  way  we  know 
to  cut  cultivating  costs.  It 
doesn’t  give  weeds  a  chance. 
It  works  all  of  the  ground  yet 
does  not  injure  crops. 


All-steel  toothed  spiders  ,  16  spiders  to  a  sec¬ 
tion,  10  sharp  teeth  to  a  spider— flexible 
tractor  drawbar— adjustable  gangs— remark¬ 
ably  light  draft. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  FOR  THE  FACTS! 


!  FARM  TOOLS,  INC.,  Mansfield,  OhioQept.Q 

j  Send  me  complete  information  on  Roderick 
I  Lean  Spike  Tooth  and  Spring  Tooth 
j  Harrows  and  the  Rotary  Hoe. 

j  Name  . . . . 

Address  .  R.F.D.  No . . 
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New  51  catalog  features  Christmas 
Tree  Growers'  Guide:  Evergreens, 
Fruit,  Shade,  Nut  Trees:  Boses, 
Berries,  Shrubs.  Write  to  Box  20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS  !nc. 

Indiono,  Po. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


NEW  GRAPES 


New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No 
spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  Dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  nut  trees.  Guar,  stock.  Cat. 

J.  £.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD..  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


edsGrow 

—  —  Send  postcard  or  letter 

for  ti»e  Burpee  Seea  Catalog  Cf)EE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  TlttE 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


^^mmBHBIGGE^ROFITS? 


*There  are  two  things  you  can  do 
to  make  the  best  of  your  local 
growing  conditions  and  bring  in 
a  good  harvest: 

One  is  to  start  with  quality  seeds. 
The  other  is  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  every  “break”  you 
get  in  the  growing  season. 

To  start  you  off  right  toward 
bigger  profits,  we  have  prepared 
a  special  booklet  that  gives  vital 
information  along  both  lines. 

This  FREE  booklet  gives  all  the 


latest  facts  about  clover,  ladino,' 
oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  etc.— with 
special  attention  to  such  popular 
varieties  as  Buffalo  and  Ranger 
Alfalfas,  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
land  Clovers,  Clinton  “11”  Oats, 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  others. 

It  also  gives  you  profitable,  prac¬ 
tical  tips  on  fertilizing,  stock 
feeding,  weeds,  grass  silage,  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  formulas,  etc. 

Take  the  first  step  for  better 
crops,  bigger  yields  now. 


■ 


MAIL  COUPON  BELOW 


s 


is 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  32  E 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Pa. 

Please  send  your  new  booklet. 

Name__ _ 


Address 


Town 


■ 
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The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation 

rrHE  outlook  is  good  for  satisfactory  poultry 

*  and  egg  prices  during  1951.  The  total  farm 
production  of  eggs  undoubtedly  will  be  large 
—  equal  to  that  of  1950,  since  the  number  of 
laying  fowls  on  farms  has  not  shown  any 
material  change  since  January  1950.  This  en¬ 
tire  volume  will  have  to  be  absorbed  through 
regular  channels  of  trade,  however,  as  the 
government  is  not  expected  to  be  in  the  market 
for  dried  eggs  in  order  to  support  prices.  In 
spite  of  this,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  egg  prices  will  not  be  unduly  depressed 
even  though  government  support  is  abandoned. 
There  will  be  a  strong  demand  on  the  part  of 
the  government  for  eggs  for  the  armed  forces 
and,  with  a  sustained  public  demand  because 
of  high  employment  levels,  the  egg  price  situ¬ 
ation  can  hardly  become  demoralized.  Seasonal 
trends  will  occur  as  usual,  and  spring  prices 
may  not  be  too  encouraging,  but  the  year  as 
a  whole  gives  promise  of  being  better  than 
1950.  Feed  supplies  are  abundant  and  prices 
should  not  change  too  much. 

Of  course,  a  general  war  could  change  the 
picture  with  respect  to  feed  supplies  since  pro¬ 
duction  in  foreign  countries  would  be  severely 
curtailed  under  pressure  of  war.  Although, 
under  such  a  situation,  price  controls  of  all 
products  would  become  effective,  if  the  con¬ 
trols  exercised  during  the  late  war  were  re¬ 
imposed  in  principle,  the  egg  producer  still 
would  be  in  a  favorable  position. 

All  in  all,  the  egg  farmer  hardly  can  lose 
in  1951  if  he  follows  good  production  practices. 
Poor  efficiency  will  not  pay-off,  however,  and  it 
should  not  —  even  under  pressure  of  favor¬ 
able  prices. 

When  it  comes  to  poultry  meat  —  broilers, 
roasters,  turkeys,  etc.,  the  situation  also  ap¬ 
pears  favorable.  There  is  no  increase  in  the 
supply  of  storage  stock  over  that  of  a  year 
ago,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 
culture’s  reports,  and  no  one  seems  to  doubt 
that  the  demand  for  poultry  meat  will  be 
strong.  Even  under  price  control  in  the  early 
1940’s,  the  poultry  meat  producer  was  in  a 
good  position  and  presumably  this  would  be 
true  if  price  controls  were  re-established  in 
the  months  ahead. 

For  this  Spring  at  least,  therefore,  the  poul¬ 
try  farmer  should  plan  on  his  usual  number 
of  chicks,  with  possibly  a  few  more,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  heavy  breeds  where  the  income 
will  be  realized  from  both  eggs  and  meat. 
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producers’  interests  during  the  past  year,  that 
special  consideration  will  be  given  to  the 
grossly  unfair  method  under  which  Class  III 
(manufacturing)  milk  is  priced  at  the  farm. 

Also  at  the  top  of  the  list,  in  line  for  equally 
full  revision,  is  the  issue  of  Class  I-C  milk; 
that  is,  Federal  Order  milk  .sold  in  non- 
federally  regulated  markets.  Under  the  present 
I-C  pricing  provisions  a  pool  plant  dealer  need 
pay  only  20  cents  above  the  blend  price,  and 
from  70  to  95  cents  under  the  standard  fluid 
price  for  milk  sold  as  fluid  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  In  addition,  he  can,  and  does,  dump 
all  his  surplus  milk  into  the  New  York  market, 
thereby  depressing  the  pool  price.  The  fact  that 
I-C  sales  for  the  six  months,  July-December, 
1950,  reached  an  all-time  high  of  480  million 
pounds,  as  compared  with  only  260  million 
pounds  in  the  same  1949  period  is  evidence 
enough  that  it  is  a  highly  profitable  item  for 
dealers.  If  this  milk  had  been  priced  only  20 
cents  higher  —  and  there  are  many  who  think 
it  should  carry  the  same  price  tag  as  I- A  milk 
from  70  to  95  cents  higher,  dairy  farmers 
shipping  to  the  New-  York  market  would  have 
had  $1,000,000  added  to  their  milk  checks. 

The  dealers’  racket  in  Class  III  milk,  em¬ 
phasized  here  many  times  before,  is  linked  up 
closely  with  the  thievery  in  I-C  milk.  One  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  the  extraordinarily 
high  I-C  utilization  in  recent  months  has  been 
the  absurdly  low  Class  III  price.  Since  the 
higher  the  Class  III  price  the  smaller  the  gap 
between  that  price  and  the  blend  price,  there 
would  therefore  be  much  less  advantage  to  a 
I-C  dealer  in  coming  under  the  umbrella  of 
the  Federal  Order  pool  with  his  excess  milk. 

These  two  —  the  pricing  of  Class  III  and 
Class  I-C  milk  —  are  two  big  issues  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  and  properly  adjusted  at  the  coming 
heating.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  producers 
to  interest  themselves  and  their  cooperative 
officials  actively  m  these  proposals.  Even  more 
paramount  is  the  duty  of  the  cooperatives’ 
officials  to  prepare  their  case  thoroughly  and 
persuasively.  No  good  reason  can  possibly  be 
given  for  not  seeking  higher  producer  prices- 
in  these  classes.  Failure  to  do  so  will  be1 
nothing  less  than  an  abject  surrender  of  a 
golden  opportunity  and  of  the  right  to 
function  and  be  recognized  as  true  bona  fide 
cooperatives. 
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unwilling  collective  farm  robots.  The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  is  convincing  proof  that 
a  democracy  can  and  does  work. 


Cattle  Men  Oppose  Controls 

Al  T  a  recent  convention  of  the  American 
**  National  Livestock  Association  the  opinion 
was  almost  unanimous  that  government  con¬ 
trols  of  livestock  and  the  meat  industry  are 
neither  practical  nor  desired.  It  was  the  con¬ 
sensus  that  livestock  farmers  in  the  nation 
have  increased  their  herds  and  flocks  to  the 
point  where  sufficient  meat  can  and  will  be 
produced  to  meet  all  of  the  needs  of  both  the 
armed  and  civilian  population. 

With  cattle,  this  is  particularly  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  calf  slaughter  has  been  steadily 
decreasing  since  1947,  and  the  cattle  popu¬ 
lation  has  been  rising  at  the  approximate  rate 
of  two  million  head  a  year  for  the  past  two 
years.  A  new  record  of  about  90  million  head 
foi  cattle  is  anticipated  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years.  Similarly  the  hog  population  is 
decidedly  on  the  increase,  with  over  99  million 
pigs  being  kept  for  slaughter  during  the  past 
year,  which  is  around  one-fifth  more  than  in 
1946.  Sheep  are  now  holding  their  own  and 
sustaining  some  increase. 

With  this  situation  it  was  felt,  and  rightly 
so,  that  price  controls  would  only  result  in 
curtailment,  chaos  and  a  return  to  black 
marketing. 


Milk  Hearing  in  Prospect 

IT  is  good  to  be  able  to  report  that,  at  long 
last,  Washington  has  acknowledged  the 
present  need  for  an  early  hearing  on  Class  III 
milk,  with  the  request  that  amendments  be 
submitted  by  all  interested  parties  before 
February  5.  Apparently,  the  pressure  from 
those  sincerely  interested  in  getting  a  fair  re¬ 
turn  to  producers  -for  all  their  milk,  was  finally 
heeded.  According  to  the  official  notice, 
amendments  may  be  submitted  in  respect  of 
any  Federal  Order  provision.  It  is  evident, 
however,  because  of  the  complete  disregard  of 


The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

A  LL  current  national  problems  and  personal 
**  troubles  temporarily  disappeared  before 
the  mass  display  of  agricultural  progress  on 
exhibition  at  the  recent  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg.  A  record  crowd  of  591,000 
people  walked  through  the  farm  building- 
doors  into  a  familiar  world  of  agriculture, 
leaving  a  national  crisis  behind  them. 

This  impressive  farm  show  was  as  convinc¬ 
ing  a  symbol  of  our  democracy  at  work  as  will 
be  seen  anywhere  in  the  world  today.  There, 
under  one  roof,  young  boys  and  girls,  farmers 
and  their  wives,  manufacturers  and  their 
salesmen,  all  displayed  the  results  of  their 
long  days  of  labor  when  they  had  no  dicta¬ 
torial  power  telling  them  how  and  how  not  to 
live  and  work.  Every  farm  show  participant 
had  an  equal  chance  to  compete  for  the  larg¬ 
est  sum  in  prizes  ever  awarded  at  this 
particular  farm  show.  The  result  was  a  huge 
collection  of  the  best  in  products  from  every 
phase  of  agriculture  practised  in  the  Keystone 
State. 

The  most  heartening  thing  about  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Farm  Show  is  the  fact  that  it  is  al¬ 
ways,  through  and  through,  a  true  farm  show 
of  real  educational  value  for  those  who  attend. ' 
The  carnival  atmosphere,  so  prevalent  in  many 
other  farm  fairs,  is  entirely  lacking  and  in  its 
place  the  clean  air  of  rural  living.  In  place  of 
the  side  shows,  flashy  amusements  and  dare¬ 
devil  shows  are  counters  and  booths  present¬ 
ing  a  picture  of  progress  in  seeds,  chemicals, 
fruits,  machinery  and  all  that  goes  with  the 
improvement  of  conditions  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home. 

Once  inside  the  big  farm  show  building  the 
visitors  enter  a  new  world  —  a  world  devoted 
to  agriculture  and  abundant  evidence  of  in¬ 
dependent,  progressive  living.  When  leaving 
the  show  for  the  day,  one  cannot  help  but 
wonder  whether  such  a  farm  show  could  ever 
exist  in  those  countries  where  the  people  are 


The  National  Budget 

ALTHOUGH  the  public  has  been-  saddled 
**  with  two  tax  increases  since  la'st  Septem¬ 
ber,  President  Truman  now  proposes  to  add  a 
third  tax  more  than  double  the  two  prior 
assessments.  His  budget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year  beginning  July  1  estimates  expenditures 
of  $71.6  billions  of  which  68  per  cent  will  be 
for  military  and  foreign  relations  purposes. 
The  balahce,  some  $22.7  billions,  falls  in  the 
civilian  category,  an  increase  of  $1.2  billions. 
Included  in  this  classification  are  appropri¬ 
ations  for  health  insurance  and  also  for  an 
incipient  Brahnan  Plan.  The  public  generally 
is  willing  to  support  to  the  fullest  extent  all 
reasonable  requests  for  funds  in  the  name  of 
national  security.  This  does  not,  however,  in¬ 
clude  civilian  expenditures  that  have  no 
connection  at  all  with  the  current  war  effort 
and,  besides,  look  suspiciously  like  further  ex¬ 
perimentation  in  socialistic  schemes.  Nor  are 
the  people  willing  to  support  any  unnecessary 
government  employees  feeding  at  the  tax 
trough.  Senator  Byrd  of  Virginia,  who  claims 
that  the  budget  can  be  slashed  several 
billions  by  eliminating  non-essential  expendi¬ 
tures,  should  be  given  every  support  possible 
by  public-spirited  citizens. 

Heavy  taxation  —  one  of  the  surest  ways  to 
control  inflation  —  can  and  will  be  borne  in 
the  interest  of  good  government  and  national 
defense,  but  not  for  anything  else. 

What  Farmers  Say 

■  After,  Ending  the  editorial  in  the  January  6 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  I  wonder  how 
long  these  people  in  power  can  keep  putting  it 
over  on  the  people  they  represent. 

Governor  Dewey  made  a  wonderful  represen¬ 
tative  for  New  York  City  but  for  the  State  he 
sure  has  done  some  strange  things,  especially  as 
of ^rnh k S  Prc?ducer  milk;  also  the  consumer 

y°u£  revelation  of  the  “accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  Erwm  investigation,  he  permits  it 
:P  ^o+°+n’  *  fee}  }s  defrauding  the  people  of 
the  State  of  a  lot  of  money.  I  feel  like  tearing 
out  your  editorial  page  and  sending  it  to  him, 
asking  if  it  isn’t  time  to  save  where  possible  and 
o1?  °*  a  unearned  income  personnel  in 

the  State  government.  There  must  be  a  lot  of  it 
here  and  m  Washington. 

r  if  Wifi  Rogers  were  living  and  he  read 

Ail  R-  Shoemaker’s  letter  to  you,  he  might  say  that 
the  Erwm  investigation  was  a  “shoemaker’s”  iob 

Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  A.  z. 

Brevities 

The  first  use  of  artificial  illumination  in  poultry 
houses  is  credited  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Waldorf,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  in  1895. 

When  cows  are  infected  with  brucellosis  (Bang’s 
disease),  they  average  producing  22  per  cent  less 
milk.  Calfhood  vaccination  is  the  best  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  this  serious  ailment. 

“Open  ye  the  gates,  that  the  righteous  nation 

which  keepeth  the  truth  may  enter  in.”  _  Isa 

26:2. 
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In  1950  Swift  paid  $1,704,489,374  for 
livestock  and  other  agricultural  prodocts 


Meat  packers  get  most  of  the  raw  material  for  their  business 
from  you.  You  get  from  meat  packers  approximately  half 
of  your  annual  income.  Together,  we  play  an  important 
part  in  feeding  America.  As  one  factor  in  the  live- 
stock-meat  industry,  Swift  shares  in  that 
vital  task.  On  this  page  is  a  record  of  what 
we  did  during  1950.  The  figures  at  the 
right  show  a  quick  over-all  picture.  The 
figures  below  explain  in  greater  detail. 


7/toi(tojjtU  /ui&uaM,  AaieA- 

JMa.  paulto  pttoJLuxni- 


We  provide  a  dependable  year-round  market  for 
your  livestock,  dairy  products,  poultry,  etc.  These 
products  of  your  business  are  the  raw  materials  of 
ours.  So  it’s  only  natural  that  by  far  the  largest  part 
of  Swift’s  "sales  dollar"  is  paid  to  you  farmers  and 
ranchers. 


It  takes  skilled  people  to 
process  your  livestock 
and  other  raw  agricul¬ 
tural  products  into 
Swift’s  quality  foods.  In 
1950  Swift’s  76,000  em¬ 
ployes  earned  $245,238,- 
539  in  wages  and  salaries,  or  an  average  of 
11  1/10  cents  out  of  each  dollar  of  Swift  sales. 


4fot  |ot  SuppkeA- 


Last  year,  out  of  each 
dollar  of  sales.  Swift 
&  Company  spent  an 
average  of  4  5/10 
cents,  or  a  total  of 
$100,476,643  on  supplies 
of  all  kinds — mountains 
of  salt  and  sugar;  trainloads  of  boxes,  barrels, 
other  containers;  miles  of  twine;  tons  of  paper; 
fuel,  electricity,  etc. 


04£& 

In  addition  to  federal 
taxes,  Swift  &  Company 
paid  taxes  during  1950 
in  all  states  and  in  many 
municipalities.  Our  total 
tax  bill  was  $21,101,712. 

This  averaged  1  cent  out  of  each  dollar  Swift 
received  for  the  products  it  sold. 

hi  (k&eA.  Expert m. 


Among  other  necessary 
business  costs  are  depre¬ 
ciation,  interest,  em¬ 
ploye  benefits,  sales  pro¬ 
motion,  rent,  research, 
insurance,  development 
of  new  products,  adver¬ 
tising,  stationery,  postage,  telephone,  telegraph, 
travel  expenses,  etc.  These  necessary  expenses 
took  an  average  of  3  4/10  cents  of  each  sales 
dollar. 


Quick  Facts  on  Swift’s  Business  in  1950 


Total  SALES  of  all  Swift’s 
products  and  by-products 
in  1950  added  up  to 
Swift  paid  for  livestock  and 
other  agricultural  products 
Swift’s  total  NET  EARNINGS 
amounted  to 


$2,214,819,268 

1,704,489,374 

16,142,586* 


That  is  an  average  net  earning  per 
dollar  of  sales  of 
Here's  where  the  other  99  3/10 
cents  of  that  " sales  dollar”  went: 

For  livestock  and  other 

agricultural  products  77 

For  employes’  wages  and  salaries  11 
For  supplies  4 

For  transportation  (freight, 

trucking,  etc.)  2 

For  taxes  1 

For  other  necessary  business 
expenses 
Total 


7/10  cent 


cents 
1/10  cents 
5/10  cents 

3/10  cents 
cent 


3  4/10  cents 
100  cents 

♦This  amounts  to  2/10  of  a  cent  per  pound  on 
all  products  handled. 


After  all  those  necessary  ex¬ 
penditures,  our  1950  net 
earnings  were  $16,142,586. 
Our  shareholders  received 
$13,917,161  of  this  in  divi¬ 
dends.  This  is  their  return  on  the  investments 
made  by  them  and  on  the  earnings  from  these 
investments  which  have  been  retained  in  the 
company  to  provide  the  plants  and  facilities — 
the  tools  needed  to  handle  your  products. 


i kwh  a  pccGu t&  ofr  Qua,  1953  Salti-Voda/u 


Supplies 
Tam  |4 

Transportation 

Other  expenses  3^ib^ 

Employes 

Remaining  as  earnings 


For  raw  materials,  including  livestock  77 Y 


Swift  &  Company’s  net  earnings  are  small  for 
the  many  essential  services  in  the  processing 
and  marketing  of  the  agricultural  products  you 
produce.  Our  earnings  averaged  a  fraction  of 
a  cent  a  pound  on  the  volume  handled. 


Swift’s  service  helps 
bridge  the  l  ,000-mile  gap 
between  producers  of 
livestock  and  consumers 
of  meat.  Tosaecomplish 
this  necessary  service, 

Swift’sfreightand  truck¬ 
ing  bill  in  1950  was  $51 ,598,238.  This  is  an  aver¬ 
age  of  2  3/10£  of  each  sales  dollar  for  moving 
your  products  to  consuming  markets. 


It  is  the  pooled  savings  of  many 
shareholders,  and  earnings 
plowed  back  into  the  business, 
that  have  built  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  and  made  it  possible  to 
serve  efficiently  you  producers 
of  agricultural  products.  Among 
Swift  shareholders  you  will  find 
farmers,  ranchers,  lawyers,  doctors,  mechanics, 
business  people — folks  from  every  walk  of  life — • 
including  38,575  women. 

We  hope  your  farm  and  ranch  operations  re¬ 


sulted  in  favorable  returns  during  1950  and  that 
the  new  year  will  even  be  better.  A  fair  return  to 
producers  means  better  living  and  should  result 
in  a  sound  production  program  on  farms  and 
ranches.  A  fair  return  to  people  who  are  in  busi¬ 
ness  in  cities  and  towns  helps  maintain  purchasing 
power  and  markets  for  the  products  you  and 
Swift  have  to  sell. 

Vice  President  and  Treasurer 


Swift  &  Company  UNION  STOCK  YARDS  •  CHIC  AGO  9,  ILLINOIS 
Nutrition  is  our  business  —  and  yours 
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More  Profit  from  Well  Fed  Ewes 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


Make  sure  you 
get  a  famous  MARI* 
ETTA  Air-Cell  Silo  in 
time  to  ensile  carotene- 
fich  spring  grass. 
Place  your  order  now 
. . .  earn  a  cash  discount 
...don’t  be  frozen  out 
due  to  the  impending 
shortage  of  materials. 
Mail  the  coupon  TO¬ 
DAY. 


MARIETTA  , 


The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  corp. 

■  MARIETTA/  OHIO  Dept.  D.  : 

|  Gentlemen : 

II  want  the  whole  story  about  your  Air-Cell  i 
silo.  Tell  me  about  the  “early  bird”  cash  I 

I  discount  and  your  Easy  Ownership  plan  of  I 
financing. 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


City. 


.State. 


Avoid  pnoduotion  Jto&A,  jyi&tn 


SORE  •  SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 


TREAT 

THEM 

l 


and  promote 
healing,  use 
FLEX-0  Medicated  DILATORS 

"THi  ONLY  CLOTH-COVim 
DILATORS  THAT  CONTAIH  NO  WlktS " 

Pliable,  absorbent  internal  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal.  They  exert 
a  gentle,  dilating  action,  and  work 
THREE  WAYS: 

1.  Carry  antiseptic  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged 
tissues,  absorb  secretions  from  in¬ 
flamed  teat. 

3.  Keep  teat  OPEN  until  healed;  encour¬ 
age  a  normal  milk  flow. 


iLEXCf 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

REGULAR — Far  tmalt  or  average  toots. 
LARGE— ILongor  and  wider)  tor  long  or 
largo  teats  .  .  .  Specify  Size  desired . 


ECONOMY  Pkg. .  48  Dilators  .  $1.00 
Standard  Pkg. . .  24  Dilators  .  65« 

ASK  DEALER  FOR 
FLEX-O  TtAT  DILATORS 
It  not  available,  mailed  postpaid 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

MONTCLAIR  3,  N.  I. 


BLOODLESS  CASTRATION 

of  lambs  and  calves  and 
docking  of  lambs. 


EIASTRATOR7 

^^^PMtNTED,  TRADE  MASK 

Time-tested.  Applies  special  elastic  tings;  parts 
auophy,  fall  off  Easy,  clean,  one  man  operation 
—any  weather.  $12.30  Postpaid.  RINGS  EXTRA 
25  rings,  50c;  100,11.80;  500.17;  1.000,  112.00 


Order  from  YOUR  DEALER  or  write 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN'S  SUPPLY  CO. 


J65  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Colif. 

owned  by 

California  wool  growers  association 

Sole  0*»lnbvtort 


The  average  loss  in  body  weight  of 
a  breeding  ewe  at  lambing  time  is 
approximately  15  per  cent.  As  a  con¬ 
sequence,  if  a  pregnant  ewe  is  to  be 
in  equally  good  fleshing  condition, 
just  following  lambing,  as  she  was 
when  bred,  then  she  must  make  not 
less  than  this  percentage  of  gain  dur¬ 
ing  pregnancy.  Unless  she  was  in 
exceptionally  good  flesh  at  the  time 
of  conception,  it  is  "good  sheep  hus¬ 
bandry  to  have  the  breeding  ewe  take 
on  some  additional  weight,  besides 
the  needed  15  per  cent  gain  during 
her  pregnancy  period  of  approxi¬ 
mately  five  months.  This  extra  in¬ 
crease  in  weight  will  result  in  a 
greater  flow  of  milk  which  is  not  only 
the  cheapest,  but  also  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient,  means  of  obtaining  large  and 
economical  gains  on  nursing  lambs. 


When  the  ewes  are  well  fed,  they 
produce  heavier  and  more  vigorous 
lambs.  Ewes  which  are  in  good  flesh¬ 
ing  condition  will  also  milk  better 
and,  as  a  result,  their  lambs  will 
grow  and  gain  faster.  This  good 
Shropshire  ewe,  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  is  owned  by  Kenneth  Moore, 
Nichols,  Tioga  County,  N.  Y. 

Availability  of  roughage  and  grain 
is  always  the  principal  determining 
factor  for  the  winter  feeding  of 
breeding  ewes.  In  this  respect,  it 
should  be  noted  that  corn  silage  is 
generally  the  least  expensive  and 
most  abundant  farm  crop  in  the 
Northeast.  Many  farmers,  however, 
fear  to  make  extensive  use  of  corn 
silage  for  winter  feeding  their  breed¬ 
ing  ewes.  The  reasons  for  this  reluc- 
ance  are  that  some  believe  that,  when 
pregnant  ewes  are  wintered  princi- 
Dally  on  corn  silage,  their  lambs  will 
oe  large  and  soft,  and  that  they  will 
ack  vigor  and  stamina.  In  addition, 
some  farmers  from  time  to  time  have 
sustained  considerable  losses  in  their 
flocks  from  the  feeding  of  either 
moldy  or  frozen  silage  to  sheep. 

Silage  for  Ewes 

In  view  of  these  experiences  and 
opinions,  it  is  of  special  value  and  in¬ 
terest  to  consider  the  recent  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  findings  on  the  feeding  of  corn 
silage  as  the  principal  part  of  the 
ration  for  wintering  pregnant  ewes, 
n  these  tests,  conducted  over  the 
past  four  years  by  Outhouse,  it  was 
bund  that  pregnant  ewes  during 
their  wintering  period  would,  if  per¬ 
mitted,  consume  much  larger  amounts 
of  corn  silage  than  are  customarily 
allowed.  Good  results  were  obtained 
with  the  ewes  so  fed,  provided  the 
silage  was  neither  frozen  nor  moldy. 
Contrary  to  the  belief  that  silage 
feeding  will  produce  large  and  soft 
ambs  at  birth,  the  lambs  from  the 
silage  fed  ewes  in  these  experiments 
were  somewhat  smaller  than  those 
born  to  comparable  ewes  receiving 
only  hay.  However,  the  lambs  from 
the  silage-fed  ewes  made  greater  and 
more  economical  gains  while  nursing, 
and  consequently  were  in  better 
fleshing  condition  and  health  when 
weaned  than  those  from  the  hay  fed 
ewes. 

The  ewes,  wintered  on  corn  silage 
as  a  part  of  their  roughage,  also 
yielded  a  greater  grease  weight  of 
fleece  than  the  ewes  kept  on  hay 
alone.  The  ewes,  which  were  allowed 
a  large  amount  of  silage  averaged 
one-half  pound  more  fleece  per  head, 
and  those  on  a  medium  feeding  of 
silage  averaged  one-fourth  pound 
greater  wool  weight  at  shearing 
time  than  the  hay  fed  ewes.  Ewes, 
wintered  on  a  large  amount  of  corn 
silage,  were  wintered  at  the  lowest 
cost,  as  compared  with  medium  silage 
feeding  and  hay  alone. 

In  view  of  these  results  the  Ohio 


Station  recommendations  are  that 
ewes,  weighing  from  120  to  130 
pounds,  should  receive  from  two  to 
two  and  a  half  pounds  of  good  qual¬ 
ity  legume  hay  and  from  three  to  four 
pounds  of  non-moldy>and  unfrozen 
corn  silage  per  day.  Heavier  ewes 
should  be  fed  larger  amounts,  in  ra¬ 
tio,  according  to  appetite.  If  the  hay 
is  a  non-legume  or  the  quality  is  low, 
approximately  one-quarter  pound  of 
either  soybean  oil  meal  or  linseed 
meal  and  one-half  ounce  of  ground 
limestone  per  ewe  should  be  added 
daily,  directly  to  the  corn  silage. 
Ewes  that  are  unaccustomed  to  corn 
silage  should  be  started  on  it  gradu¬ 
ally  in  order  to  prevent  overeating, 
with  possible  accompanying  intes¬ 
tinal  disturbances.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  mind  that  corn  silage,  while  an 
excellent  wintering  feed  for  ewes,  is 
low  in  minerals.  When  silage  is  fed 
extensively,  it  is  therefore  important 
that  mineral  deficiencies  be  supplied, 
either  by  using  best  quality  legume 
hay  or  adding  limestone  as  suggested. 
In  addition,  it  is  a  good  precaution, 
ar.d  costs  very  little,  to  allow  the 
ewes  constant  access  either  to  a  com¬ 
mercial  or  a  homemade  mineral  mix¬ 
ture.  A  suitable  one,  for  mixing  at 
home,  consists  of  dicalcium  phosphate 
two  parts  and  iodized  stock  salt  one 
part.  Many  of  our  soils  and  feeds  are 
deficient  in  some  of  the  so-called 
trace  elements,  such  as  manganese, 
cobalt,  copper  and  boron,  as  well  as 
calcium  and  phosphorus.  If  a  com¬ 
mercial  mixture  is  purchased,  it  is  a 
good  precaution  to  get  one  contain¬ 
ing  the  trace  elements  mentioned; 
these  are  difficult  to  mix  properly  at 
home  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  amounts  needed.  Feeding  ex¬ 
cessive  amounts  of  the  trace  elements 
may  be  worse  than  existing  de¬ 
ficiencies. 

Vitamins,  Protein  and  Phosphorus 

Miller,  Hart  and  Cole  of  the  Cali 
fornia  Station  report  that,  in  their 
investigations  regarding  the  fertility 
of  sheep  as  affected  by  nutrition  dur¬ 
ing  the  breeding  season  and  later 
pregnancy,  vitamin  A  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  dietary  factor,  the  deficiency  of 
which  will  affect  normal  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  sheep.  Fortunately  the  normal 
body  stores  of  vitamin  A,  obtained 
from  good  pasture,  are  depleted  very 
slowly  during  the  winter  feeding 
period.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
breeding  ewes,  which  have  been  on 
poor  pasture  during  the  Summer,  or 
kept  on  pasture  too  late  in  the  Fall 
are  very  liable  to  suffer  from  vitamin 
A  deficiency  during  their  Winter 
pregnancy  period.  These  investiga- 
Mention  to  the  further  fact 
that  the  absence  of  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  proper  feed  over  too  long  a 
period,  such  as  may  occur  during  a 
dry  summer  season,  can  become  a 
serious  contributing  factor  to  subse¬ 
quent  jamb  mortality.  It  is  likewise 
pointed  out  that  inadequate  amounts 
ot  protein  or  phosphorus  in  the  feed¬ 
ing  program  of  breeding  ewes  must 
be  avoided.  Proper  amounts  of  pro- 
tem  and  phosphorus  help  to  maintain 

fleshlng  condition  and 
health  of  the  ewes;  as  a  consequence 

iiiif  +peicentage  lamb  cr°P  is  more 
likely  to  be  secured. 

In  addition  to  its  high  vitamin  A 
content,  field  cured  hay  of  good 
quality ,  especially  the  legumes,  is 
also  an  excellent  source  of  vitamin  D 
This  latter  vitamin  is  essential  be¬ 
cause  adequate  assimilation  of  cal¬ 
cium  and  phosphorous  cannot  be 
fully  accomplished  without  its  con¬ 
stant  presence  in  optimum  amounts 
It  is  therefore  always  best  to  feed 
some  hay  to  the  breeding  ewes,  to  the 
extent  previously  suggested. 

Grains  for  Ewes 

It  is  good  sheep  husbandry  to  have 
the  ewes  gaining  in  weight  for  two 
or  three  weeks  prior  to  their  fall 
breeding  season.  This  practice,  known 
as  flushing,  has  the  decided  advan¬ 
tage  of  inducing  both  fertility  and 
prolificness.  Ewes  so  handled  are 
more  prone  to  have  twins.  However, 
no  amount  or  kind  of  feeding  can 
make  a  good  breeding  ewe  out  of 
an  inferior  individual.  Too  rapid, 
or  excessively  large,  gains  when 
flushing  are  not  desirable,  and  may 
be  even  worse  than  no  gains.  If  the 
ewe  is  in  moderate  to  thin  flesh,  an 
average  daily  gain  of  about  a  quarter- 
( Continued  on  Page  104) 
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MILK  COOLERS 


FRONT-DOR  MILK  COOLER 
4-6-8  CAN  CAPACITIES 


9  IMMERSION  COOLERS 
3-10  CAN  CAPACITIES 


2-CAN  COOLERET 

ALL  WITH  easily  replaceable 
Drop-In  Refrigeration  Units 
and  all  backed  by  a  5-Year 
Guarantee  Plan. 

For  Further  Details,  see  your 
local  Westinghouse  Dealer  or 
write  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Electric  Appliance 
Division,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk 
Is  Quality  Milk 


BE  SU“RE  .• 
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N.  J.  Holstein  Meeting 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
Jersey  Holstein  Friesian  Cooperative 
Assn.,  held  in  Far  Hills,  New  Jersey, 
on  January  15,  Progressive  Breeders’ 
awards  were  presented  to  Peter  P. 
VanNuys,  Bellemeade,  and  Charles 
V.  N.  Davis,  Somerville.  Awards  of 
100,000-pound  lifetime  milk  produc¬ 
tion  certificates  were  made  to  Benton 
Farms,  Blairstown;  Overbrook  Hospi¬ 
tal,  Cedar  Grove;  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg;  J.  Seward  Johnson,  Old- 
wick;  Nicholas  Kelly,  Annandale; 
Charles  Kirby,  Harrison ville;  Vine- 
land  Training  School,  and  Van  Nuys. 
A  calf,  first  prize  in  4-H  achievement, 
was  awarded  to  Earl  Tindall,  son  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  Tindall,  Tren¬ 
ton.  The  animal  is  from  the  Essex 
County  hospital  herd  at  Cedar  Grove. 
Milking  pails  were  prizes  awarded  to 
Joseph  Donahoe  of  Tranquility  and 
Dorothy  Dalrymple  of  Neshanic  for 
their  4-H  work  with  Holstein  cattle. 

The  association  re-elected  to  the 
board  of  directors  Thomas  H.  Benton 
of  Blairstown;  William  W.  Phillips 
of  Milford,  and  Kirby.  The  officers 
re-elected  are:  Peter  P.  VanNuys, 
president;  vice-pres.,  Stanley  Roberts, 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.;  secy.,  Enos  J.  Perry, 
of  New  Brunswick;  and  treas.,  Sidney 
I.  DeHart,  Bellemeade. 


New  Angus  Association  in 
Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

At  a  meeting  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
breeders  from  Westchester  County, 
Putnam  County  and  nearby  Connecti¬ 
cut  last  month,  the  Westchester 
County  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders 
Assn,  was  formed. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  new 
Angus  herds  of  high  calibre  have 
been  formed  in  Westchester  County 
and  also  in  Putrtam  County  and 
nearby  Connecticut.  The  members  of 
the  new  association  will  meet  at 
regular  intervals  for  discussion  and  a 
series  of  luncheons  will  be  held. 
Once  a  year  there  will  be  an  auction 
sale  of  cattle  especially  selected  from 
each  herd. 

The  following  Aberdeen  Angus 
breeding  establishments  are  the 
founders  of  the  new  association  and 
were  represented  as  stated:  Cochran 
Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y.;  Echo  Hill 
Farm,  Ridgefield  Conn.;  Fieldwood 
Farm,  Ossining,  N.  Y.;  Hill  Farm, 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.;  Meadow  Lane 
Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y.;  Edward  F. 
O’Boyle,  Katonah,  N.  Y.;  Old  Bailey 
Manor,  Brewster,  N.  Y.;  Redshield 
Farm,  Brewster,  N.  Y.;  Rolling  Hill 
Farms,  Brewster,  N.  Y.;  and 'Seven 
Lakes  Farm,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 


Jersey  Tested  Dam 

A  New  York  registered  Jersey  cow 
has  recently  been  rated  as  a  Tested 
Dam  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  The  distinction  was  awarded 
Standard  Star  Cream  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  produc¬ 
tion  records.  She  is  owned  by  William 
R.  Kenan,  Jr.,  of  Lockport,  Niagara 
County,  New  York.  The  cow’s  prog¬ 
eny  averaged  9,860  lbs.  of  milk  and 
•527  lbs.  of  butterfat  on  twice  daily 
milking,  mature  equivalent  basis. 
This  cow  also  has  been  classified  for 
breed  type.  She  was  rated  as  Very 
Good,  equal  to  a  score  of  85  to  90 
points  on  the  breed’s  score  card, 
which  gives  100  points  for  a  perfect 
animal.  The  production  testing  and 
type  classification  work  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Kenan,  Jr.  are  part  of  a  pro¬ 
gram  offered  by  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club  to  make  possible  the 
continuous  improvement  of  the 
Jersey  breed. 


Book  Note 

Animal  Science  —  By  M.  E. 
Ensminger.  Under  one  cover  Dr. 
Ensminger  brings  together  in  this  re¬ 
cently  published  1,059-page  book,  a 
wealth  of  information  on  breeding, 
feeding,  care  and  management  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  their  marketing  and  pro¬ 
cessing,  together  with  numerous 
illustrations.  Many  stockmen  and 
farmers  have  long  felt  a  need  for  a 
practical,  yet  scientific,  stockman’s 
handbook.  “Animal  Science”  answers 
that  need.  The  book  covers  beef 
cattle,  sheep  and  goats,  swine,  horses 
and  mules,  with  general  sections  on 
genetics,  breeding,  building,  disease 
prevention  and  marketing.  Dr.  Leo 
Bustad,  Veterinarian,  collaborated  in 
the  sections  on  health,  disease  pre¬ 
vention  and  parasite  control. 

A  total  of  57  reviewers  scattered 
throughout  the  United  States  offered 
suggestions  and  criticisms  before  the 
manuscript  was  sent  to  the  publisher. 
Where  fittings  and  showing  are  dis¬ 
cussed,  practical  stockmen  went  over 
the  material.  Where  buildings  and 
equipment  are  treated,  agricultural 
engineers  were  consulted.  Parasite 
control  measures  were  checked  with 
entomologists.  Reviewers  ranged 
from  herdsmen  and  ranch  managers 
to  vocational  teachers,  packers,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  special¬ 
ists,  journalists  and  professional  ani¬ 
mal  scientists.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $6.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  12  cents  sales  tax). 


December  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  December 
1950  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. ..  .$5.31  $.113 


Shawangunk  Co-op . 

5.26 

.1119 

Hillsdale  Prod-  Co-op .... 

5.25 

.1117 

Erie  Co.,  Co-op . 

4.98 

.1059 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op . 

4.98 

.1059 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-qp ...... 

4.97 

.1057 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. . 

4.94 

.1051 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op . 

4.935 

.105 

Bovina  Center  Co-op .... 

4.935 

.105 

Crowley's  Milk  Co . 

4.925 

.1048 

Rock  Royal  Co-op . 

4.91 

.1045 

Arkport  Dairies . 

4.91 

.1045 

Cohocton  Creameries .... 

4.91 

.1045 

Grandview  Dairy . 

4.91 

.1045 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. . 

4.91 

.1045 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

4.91 

.1045 

Sheffield  Farms . 

4.90 

.1043 

Dairymen’s  League . 

4.80 

.1021 

Popular  Kid  Exhibit 

Twenty-eight  kids  comprised  the 
goat  exhibit  which  was  held  last 
month  at  Grand  Central  Palace,  in 
New  York  City,  in  connection  with 
the  National  Pet  Show. 

The  goat  clubs  from  New  Jersey, 
Long  Island,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
and  Delaware  Valley,  Pa.,  cooperated 
in  putting  on  the  exhibit.  The  show 
committee  consisted  of  Merrill  H. 
Morris  of  the  N.  J.  association,  Dud¬ 
ley  Martin  from  Delaware  Valley, 
and  Charles  V.  Sparhawk  of  Spar- 
kill,  Rockland  County.  Vernon  L. 
Frazie  of  Allenwood,  N.  J.,  served  as 
committee  treasurer  and  also  as  show 
superintendent. 

New  Jersey  m.  h.  m. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Writ#  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsooville,  Connecticut 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  In  the  ease  of  dealers 
and  co-operatlve3  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York, 
$4.91;  Buffalo,  $4.83;  Rochester,  $4.92. 


SWINE 


Eastern  Penna  Hampshire  Swine 
Breeders  Co-op. 

14th  BRED  SOW  SALE 
30  —  BRED  SOWS  AND  GILTS  —  30 
FOUR  FALL  FARROWED  BOARS 
Ready  for  Spring  Service 
Sunset  Market  Grounds  —  Lebanon,  Pa. 
3  Mi.  North  of  Lebanon  on  North  7th  SL, 

Friday  Nite  Feb.  16,  1951  —  7:45  P.M. 

For  Catalog  Address  — 

JOHN  E.  WITTER,  Sale  Mgr* 
Newmanstown,  Pa. 

MERCER  COUNTY  AND  LAWRENCE  COUNTY 
BERKSHIRE  BREEDERS  ASSOCIATION 

Offering  50  Choice  8red  Gilts  in  a  Joint  Bred  Sow 
Sale  on  FEB.  22.  1951.  Show  at  10  A.M.  Sale  Starts  4 
P.M.  at  New  Wilmington  Livestock  Pavilion,  I  mile 
north  of  New  Wilmington.  8  milos  south  of  Mercer,  Pa. 
in  Heated  Building.  Lunch  on  Grounds. 

SHERMAN  V.  OILLEY.  Secretary, 

R.  0.  2.  MERCER,  PENNA. 

WENDELL  McKISSICK,  Secretary, 

B.  0,  3, _ SLIPPERY  ROCK,  PENNA 

150  Reg.  Poland  China  Bred  Gilts 

FALL  BOAR  AND  SOW  PIGS.  DOUBLE  VAC¬ 

CINATED  FOR  CHOLERA.  OUR  REASONABLE 
PRICES,  EXCELLENT  QUALITY  AND  TYPE  OF 
STOCK  WILL  PLEASE.  WRITE  OR  CALL. 

ELMER  S.  MUSSER  FARMS, 
LANCASTER  R  I,  PA.  Phone  2081  Landlsville. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  ill  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  Utters.  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYT0N8VILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927 _ Austin  Gelsbert,  SupL 

Start  With  the  Best 

Get  your  copy  of  our  new  directory  which  lists  Swine 
Breeders  in  New  York  State  and  what  pige  they 
have  for  sale  at  this  time. 

NEW' YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY.  See.-Treas.,  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 

—  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 

H  E  R  E  F  ORD  HOGS 

Largest  herd  in  the  East,  headed  by  “Prize  Goods. 
Jr.’’,  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sir#  In 
the  breed.  Clreular.  ROYAL  OAK  F AR M . 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed- 

lng  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
tilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers.  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 


HOG  HOUSES 

6  x  614  and  LARGER.  WINSTON  PURCHASING 
AGENCY.  INC..  SPRING  VALLEY.  NEW  YORK 


TAMWORTH  HOGS 


For  Service;  Tamworth  Boars.  For  Safe;  Tam- 
worth  Boar  —  Registered.  Age  Six  Months. 
W.  S.  PHILLIPS.  41  S.  Valley  Ave.,  Vineland.  N.  J. 


POLAND  CHINA  DIVISION 


BOARS.  BRED  GILTS  and  FALL  PIGS  of  Either  Sex 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  ROUTE  I.  MILTON,  PENNA. 


WANT  A 
BETTER  INCOME? 

Send  for  FREE 
1951  Guernsey 
Booklet ! 


This  valuable  20 -page 
illustrated  booklet  tells 
you  why  Guernsey  cat¬ 
tle  and  GOLDEN  GUERNSEY 
Milk  have  a  proved  record  as 
a  dependable  source  of  better 
income!  Read  the  facts  about 
what  makes  Guernseys  so  prof¬ 
itable — how  to  select  animals — * 
other  important  information. 

MAIL  COUPON  NOW l 


The  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club 
141  Main  St.,  Peterborough,  N.  H. 
Please  send  me  new  free  booklet — "Own 
Guernseys  in  1951." 

Name . — . — • 

Address . — . — ..... 

City. . — . State . 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

F£  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 

Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  BooWUt*  ( 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St.,  8r«n<Jon.  Vt 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  homo- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facta.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  e  Qegt  R  N  5  313  L  StEMSTOHE  AYE-  STOUROU  4,  MO. 


YORKSHIRES 


'PAY  NO  ATfENTtON  ro  HIM,  So— 

H£'u  OO  AWAY." _ 

DOGS 

GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Bax  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 

For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards.  Collie 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes.  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES.  H.  B.  SHAPIRO.  TOTAWA  RD.,  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2913 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15:  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

DOGS  —  Shetland  Sheepdogs  (miniature  Collie)  pup¬ 
pies.  Investigate  our  intelligent  pedigreed  miniatures. 
Wonderful  pots,  farm  dogs.  Astolat  Farm,  Effort.  Pa. 


BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
KEITH  MALCHOFF, _ CLYDE.  NEW  YORK 

MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS— BOARS.  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington.  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

RABBITS 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT.  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I.  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


'World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrate^  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION. 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

N.  Z.  WHITE  DOES 

Six  Months  Old  $5.00  each.  F.O.B.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
PETER  J.  FLINN,  160  Ontario  St,,  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 

CHINCHILLA  RABBITS  —  2'/a  to  3  months  old! 

$5.00  each.  Fast  growing,  ideal  for  commercial  use. 
T.  A.  BIAMONTE,  TOMPKINS  COVE.  NEW  YORK 

RABBITS  —  Californian  bucks,  6  mo.  Ped.  Fisher 
strain.  Beauties.  ASTOLAT  FARM,  EFFORT.  PENNA. 

For  Sale:  Pedigreed  Flemish  Giant  Rabbits,  over 
standard  in  weight.  H.  F.  HOFFA,  Womelsdorf.  Pa. 


RAMS 


CHEVIOT  RAM 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK  _ Telephone  6471 

For  Sale;  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  high 
producing  dams,  sired  by  FLYING  HORSE  MASTER 
PATRICIAN  %  brother  to  F.  H.  ROYAL  ROSE. 

1154  F.  Write  for  Pedigrees.  Visit  — 
UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BUI—  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER'S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  GALFH00D  VACC 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR.  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

- - REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskitl.  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


II  months  old  Bull  (May  Royal  Breeding).  Oam 
five  A.  R.  Records.  CALVES.  Both  Sex. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE.  LITCHFIELD.  CONN. 

beef  cattle 


AMERICA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  BEEF  BREED 

Proor  of  the  profit-making  ability  of  Angus  cattle 
is  the  rapid  growth  of  this  modern  breed.  In  1949 
the  Angus  breed  was  the  ONLY  major  beef  breed 
showing  Increases  in  both  registrations  and  trans¬ 
fers  of  purebred  cattle.  For  Information  write: 
Dept.  RN.  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9.  ILL. 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FIVE  MONTHS  OLD,  $25.  ALSO  YOUNGER  PUPS. 
J  U  LI  A  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY 

TTkUKEBREb  COCK. fill  I*l!PS  AND  DOGS. 
JL  Non-ltegiatered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

OUTSTANDING  PEDIGREE  with  these  REGIS¬ 
TERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERED  PUPPIES.  $40. 
FREEMAN  HOWARD.  EAST  HIRAM,  MAINE 


WILL  SELL,  TRADE  EWE. 

ROSE  GRYBOSH,  Belchertown  Rd-,  LUDLOW,  MASS. 

500  RUGGED  MONTANA  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 
WRITE  STATING  AMOUNT  WANTED. 

S.  K.  NORMAN. _ NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

_ GOATS _ 

GOATS  —  Nubian  doe.  Best  bloodlines,  reg.  nearly 

three.  Freshening  April.  Gallon  milker  when  fresh. 
Reasonable.  ASTOLAT  FARM,  EFFORT.  PENNA. 

CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 

DOGS 

German  Shpeherd  Puppies:  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  From 

heel  drivers  and  good  watchdogs.  Very  Intelligent, 

learn  fast. _ G U Y K A U F MAN,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Reducing  stock.  Low 
prices.  TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

Ped,  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  NZZ': a£7JDYm 

REG.  COLLIES  and  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR.  NEW  YORK 

DACHSHUND  PUPS— Black  &  Tan,  A.K.C.  Males. 
George  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

COLLIE  PUPS:  T0KAL0N  CHAMPION  SIRE. 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

Pod.  Collie  Pups.  Beautifully,  Intelligent.  Championship 
breeding:  $25;  $30;  $35.  P.  McCullough.  Mercer,  Pa. 

PA|  I  ir  DTTPPTCC  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

LULLlE.  rUrrlC.j  walton  new  yqrk 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

Miniature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  MT.  POCONO,  PA.  Phone  5881 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &.  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 

Registered  Herefords 

YOUNG  BULLS  and  a  pair  BRED  HEIFERS.  Refer 
to  W.  T.  JAMES,  ALM0NTE  ONTARIO  or 
EMERY  POTTER.  R.  D.  4,  PENN  YAN,  N.  V. 

ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 

2*4  years  old.  Blackcap  Bandolier  strain.  Sire  of  38 
calves,  1300  lb.  Very  gentle.  Show  producer.  $800. 

E.  R.  KARG.  CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  FIV£  OR  TEN  OR  MORE  BRED  REGIS¬ 
TERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS  OR  YOUNG  COWS. 
JAMES  DAVIS,  BOX  178,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 

JERSEY  BULL  —  10  months  old.  Solid  color.  Sybil 
and  Stockwell  strain.  Very  promising  youngster. 

$250.  E.  R.  KARG,  CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 

M 


M 

1 


ANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  300,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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New  Hollond  "77"  twine-tie  baler  handles  up  to 
10  tons  of  hay  an  hour!  It’s  the  highest  capacity  baler  available  today. 


V\ 


To  get  foster  baling 
at  lower  cost  you  cant 
beat  New  Holland  ! 


WALTER  HURLBURT,  Holstein 
breeder,  with  Hurlwood  Admiral 
Burke  Lad  No.  1112103  — 1st 
prize  pearling  bull  at  1950  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition.  Modern 
fanning  methods  have  upped  his 
grain-milk  ratio  1  to  6  in  winter, 
1  to  8  in  summer.  He  knows,  too, 
the  importance  of  good  hay 
machinery  —  “I’ve  used  New 
Holland  balers  since  1942!” 


// 


toys  R.  WALTER  HDRLBURT, 

Berkshire  Co.,  Moss.  1950  Winner — 

All  New  England  Green  Postures  Contest 

•  For  high  capacity,  there’s  nothing 
like  New  Holland’s  “77”.  No  other 
baler  gives  you  a  sustained  output  of 
up  to  10-tons-an-hour.  No  other  baler 
is  more  ruggedly  built.  A  survey  of 
nearly  500  “77“  owners  showed  that 
repairs  for  the  1950  haying  season  aver¬ 
aged  only  $21.40. 

If  you  need  a  new  baler  for  ’51  hay¬ 
ing,  twine-tie  or  wire-tie,  we  urge  you 
to  see  your  New  Holland  dealer  right 
away.  And  if  you  decide  to  buy  a  New 
Holland,  place  your  order  immediately. 
That’s  the  only  way  you’ll  be  sure  of 
having  it  on  hand  when  haying  starts 
this  seas^i. 


TROUBLE-FREE  BALING  WITH  CERTIFIED  TWINE  _ 

The  United  States  Testing  standards  of  uniformity, 
Co.  has  awarded  its  Seal  of  quality  and  strength.Farmers 
Approval  to  New  Holland  everywhere  agree  you  can’t 
Twine  for  meeting  its  rigid  buy  a  better  twine. 


SOME  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  "77“  FEATURES 


A  CARLOAD  AH  HOUR) 

The  "77  " ’s  remorkoble 
copocity  soves  voluoble 
mon-hours.  When  the  hoy 
is  ready,  you  bale  it  fasti 


y 
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COMPRESSION-TIED! 

ROLL-AWAY  CHUTE 

Boles  stoy  tied  In  spite 

Slides  bales  well  away- 

of  rough  hondling.  Fewer 

from  wheels  and  ollows 

losses  through  breakage. 

closer  windrawing. 

INVERTED  KNOTTERS 
prevent  clogging  by  dust, 
chaff.  Hundreds  of  bales 
tied  without  o  miss. 


New  Holland 

"First  in  Grassland  Farming " 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  She  Sperry  Corporation 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  e  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  1202  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Baler — Twme-Tie 

□  Baler — Wire-Tie 


□  Baler  Wire 

□  Bale  Loader 


□  Forage  Harvester — 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

A, 

□  Tractor-Mower 

Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Hay  Chopper- 

□  Cylinder  Corn  Shelter 

□  Forage  Blower 

Ensilage  Cutter 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Red  Rubber  Belting 

□  General  Purpose  Mixer 

□  Baler  Twine 

C  Hammer  Mill 

□  Husker-Sheller 

Name 

Street 

Acres 

or  RFD 

Farmed? 

Coirnty  Town 

State 

Well  Fed  Ewes 

(Continued  from  Page  102) 

pound  is  sufficient;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  ewe  is  fat,  additional  gains 
are  not  desirable.  A  change  from  poor 
to  good  pasture  may  result,  in  attain¬ 
ing  these  gains;  when  this  is  not 
feasible,  allowing  about  a  half-pound 
of  grain  daily  per  ewe  will  usually 
be  enough.  A  good  grain  mixture  to 
use  for  flushing  ewes  is  one  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn  or  barley  80  pounds,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  20 
pounds. 

The  ewes,  after  being  bred,  may 
then  be  wintered  on  roughage  alone, 
as  discussed,  up  to  about  one  month 
before  lambing  time.  At  this  time,  it 
will  pay  well  to  allow  them  enough 
grain  to  put  them  in  good  rig  for 
lambing.  Unless  the  ewes  are  thin, 
one-half  pound  of  grain  per  head 
daily  will  be  enough.  Wheat  bran  is 
comparatively  high  in  phosphorus  as 
well  as  protein,  and  it  is  therefore 
advisable  to  let  it  form  from  20  to 
30  per  cent  of  the  pregnant  ewes’ 
grain  feed.  Wheat  bran  is  also  slight¬ 
ly  laxative,  helps  cool  out  the  system 
and,  in  addition  to  these  desirable 
qualities,  it  adds  bulk  and  variety  to 
the  ration.  The  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trient  content  of  wheat  bran  is  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  of  good  oats,  while 
its  total  protein  content  is  nearly  17 
per  cent  as  compared  to  an  average 
of  12  per  cent  for  oats.  About  a  week 
after  the  lambs  are  dropped,  the 
grain  mixture  which  is  being  fed  to 
the  ewes  should  be  approximately 
doubled,  until  they  go  on  spring 
pasture.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
days  following  lambing,  reduce  the 
grain  to  around  a  quarter  pound  to 
avoid  possible  udder  trouble. 

Grain  Mixtures  and  Hay 

Provided  one-half  or  more  of  the 
hay  consumed  by  the  ewes  is  good 
quality  legume,  the  following  grain 
mixture  can  be  satisfactorily  used,  in 
accordance  with  the  foregoing  con¬ 
ditions:  Corn  or  barley  500  p'onuds, 
oats  200  pounds,  wheat  Oran  200 
pounds,  and  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  100  pounds.  If  any  trouble 
has  been  experienced  with  stiff  lamb 
disease,  it  is  best  to  feed  the  preg¬ 
nant  ewes  a  mixture  consisting  of 
oats  670  pounds,  and  wheat  bran  330 
pounds,  or  a  similar  combination  in 
the  same  ratio  if  smaller  amounts  are 
desired.  When  fed  with  corn  silage 
and  mixed  hay  (clover  and  timothy), 
this  oats-wheat  bran  mixture  has  en¬ 
tirely  prevented  the  occurence  of 


From  Another  Horse  Lover 

The  article  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  January  6,  “Must  We  Say 
Goodbye  to  Dobbin?”  was  well  told. 
And  the  same  thing  has  happened 
here  as  to  letting  our  horses  go. 

My  son  who  now  runs  the  farm 
never  did  care  about  horses.  Some 
years  back  we  bought  a  used  tractor; 
we  had  this  and  a  team  that  weighed 
about  2,700  lbs.  with  only  about  100 
acres  to  work.  At  first,  son  only  used 
he  tractor  in  Spring  work  and  haying. 
Then  we  got  plows  and  put  short 
tongues  in  other  tools.  Before  I 
hardly  knew  what  was  taking  place, 
all  the  horses  did  was  drill  the  grain, 
cultivate,  and  clean  the  barn.  Last 
Spring  we  got  a  new  tractor  and 
tractor-spreader  and  we  haven’t  used 
a  horse  since.  This  Winter  it  has 
worked  well  cleaning  the  barn  and, 
unless  the  snow  should  get  more  than 
a  foot  deep,  there’s  no  telling  when 
we  will  hitch  up  a  team  again.  It 
costs  less  to  feed  the  tractor  in  the 
Winter  and  it  can  be  in  motion  before 
you  could  clean  a  team  and  harness 
them. 

But  no  tractor  can  give  any  man 
the  real  pleasure  I  have  had  with 
horses.  The  trouble  is  that  the 
younger  boys  don’t  know  a  horse;  the 
auto  is  to  blame.  Only  for  that  car, 
there  would  be  plenty  of  good  horse¬ 
men  and  horses  today.  It’s  a  crime 
more  boys  are  not  brought  up  with 
horses. 

I  am  thinking  back  about  50  years 
when,  at  night  after  we  had  plowed 
all  day,  we  would  go  to  the  barn  with 
lanterns  to  clean  the  horses  after  their 
day’s  work.  And  how  that  dried  mud 
on  their  legs  would  brush  off  with  a 
wad  of  straw!  Then  we’d  take  the 
curry  comb  and  brush — and  did  that 
eel  good  to  the  horses!  Actually  some 
of  the  horses  seemed  to  know  that 
we  were  talking  about  them.  I  re¬ 
member  one  horse  particularly  in  my 
team.  I  always  whispered  to  him 
when  he  drank  water  from  a  pail  and 
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stiff  lamb  disease  with  experiementa] 
ewes  at  the  New  York  Station. 

When  all  of  the  hay  fed  is  good, 
quality  legume,  such  as  alfalfa  or 
clover,  a  mixture  consisting  entirely 
of  home  grown  grain  is  satisfactory. 
If  possible,  it  is  best  to  use.  oats  in 
such  a  combination  to  form  at.  least 
one-third  of  the  grain  ration,  as  ewes 
are  very  fond  of  oats,  and  it  lightens 
their  feed  mixture.  None  of  the  grain 
fed  to  sheep  need  be  ground,  because 
they  chew  their  feed  so  thoroughly 
that  grinding  results  in  no  saving.  A 
good  combination,  then,  for  home 
grown  grains  would  be  oats  500 
pounds,  shelled  corn  500  pounds,  and 
barley  500  pounds.  Another  mixture, 
equally  good,  would  consist  of  oats 
500  pounds,  and  shelled  corn  500 
pounds.  In  accordance  with  avail¬ 
ability,  barley  may  be  substituted, 
pound  for  pound,  for  any  part  or  all 
of  the  shelled  corn. 

If  the  hay  being  used  for  the  breed¬ 
ing  ewes  is  of  poor  quality  or  con¬ 
tains  no  legumes,  it  is  best  to  add  10 
per  cent  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  to  all  the  mixtures  given. 
This  amount  should  then  be  deducted 
from  the  corn  or  barley  in  the  ration. 

Wheat  is  an  excellent  grain  feed 
for  breeding  sheep.  Wheat  is  higher 
in  protein  than  either  corn  or  barley, 
and  some  saving  may  be  effected  in 
the  grain  mixture,  provided  it  sells 
for  about  the  same  price  per  ton  as 
other  grains.  It  may  be  satisfactorily 
substituted,  in  equal  amount,  for 
either  shelled  com  or  barley.  A  mix¬ 
ture  of  equal  parts  oats  and  wheal 
makes  a  good  combination  feed  for 
pregnant  ewes.  Oats  goes  especially 
well  with  wheat,  because  it  adds 
bulk.  It  is  advisable  to  accustom 
sheep  to  wheat  gradually,  in  order  to 
avoid  any  digestive  upsets. 

Rye  is  another  farm  grown  grain 
that  can  be  satisfactorily  fed  to 
breeding  sheep,  within  certain  limi¬ 
tations.  However,  it  is  not  as  pala¬ 
table  as  the  other  grains,  although 
sheep  like  rye  better  than  other  ani¬ 
mals  do.  Therefore,  it  should  not  form 
much  more  than  one-third  of  the 
grain  mixture.  There  is  also  more 
danger  of  its  being  contaminated 
with  ergot  than  the  other  grain  feeds; 
this  not  only  makes  it  more  un¬ 
palatable  but,  if  present  in  sufficient 
amounts,  may  result  in  abortions.  In 
terms  of  nutrients,  rye  is  only  slight¬ 
ly  below  wheat  in  value.  The  lamb 
crop  is  always  greatly  influenced  by 
the  kind  and  amount  of  feed  which 
the  pregnant  ewes  receive. 


he  would  tell  me  that  he  had  plenty 
by  tunking  the  pail  with  his  nose.  I 
could  let  him  loose  and  have  him 
chase  the  other  boys  out  of  the  barn. 
What  fun  he  and  I  had  if  some  other 
horse  came  up  behind  him  and  tried 
to  go  by. 

There  must  be  a  good  many  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  who  like  horses 
and  can  tell  a  story  about  some  horse 
they  have  owned  that  would  show 
how  bright  a  horse  can  be.  I  would 
like  to  read  them;  perhaps  others 
would,  too.  b.  e.  b. 

Cortland  Co.,  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Beef  Cattlemen’s  Assn. 
Farmed 

In  an  effort  to  strengthen  their 
marketing  program,  beef  cattle  pro¬ 
ducers  have  recently  organized  the 
New  York  State  Beef  Cattlemen’s 
Association  and  have  elected  tem¬ 
porary  officers.  Ralph  H.  Poole,  a 
beef  and  lamb  feeder  from  Geneva, 
is  president;  Clinton  Maldoon  of 
Clayton,  vice-president,  and  Prof. 
Myron  Lacy  of  Cornell,  secretary- 
treasurer.  Twelve  directors  were 
chosen,  in  addition  to  Poole  and  Mai- 
doon.  They  are:  E.  P.  Forrestel,  Me¬ 
dina;  Charles  Welsh,  Orchard  Park; 
F.  L.  Casterline,  Belmont;  Sam  Mor¬ 
rison,  Millbrook;  Myron  Fuerst,  Pine 
Plains;  Ray  Watson,  Clyde;  Harold 
Smith,  North  Rose;  C.  H.  Banthari, 
Cooperstown;  Carl  Frink,  LaFarge- 
ville;  Thomas  Scoon,  Geneva;  Edward 
Mulligan,  Avon,  and  David  Beres- 
ford,  Delanson. 

The  organization  developed  out  of 
discussions  at  last  year’s  Farm  and 
Home  Week  at  Cornell  when  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  named,  under  Forrestel, 
for  further  study.  Last  June  all 
cattlemen  were  sent  questionnaires, 
and  in  December  the  information  on 
cattle  numbers,  markets,  pertinent 
material  was  summarized,  and  the  or¬ 
ganization  completed. 
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Junior  Farmers 


The  aim  of  the  4-H  program  is  to 
help  develop  leaders  from  among  our 
young  people.  This  is  admirably 
summed  up  in  the  4-H  Club  pledge — 
“I  pledge:  My  Head  to  clearer  think¬ 
ing.  My  Heart  to  greater  loyalty.  My 
Hands  to  larger  service.  My  Health 
to  better  living,  for  my  Club,  my 
Community,  and  my  Country.” 

A  Connecticut  4-H  Club  youth  was 
$200  richer  and  recently  enjoyed  a 
free  trip  to  New  Orleans,  La.,  in  rec¬ 
ognition  of  his  superior  ability  in 
growing  vegetables.  Albert  B. 
Bishop  of  Guilford,  the  lucky  young 
man,  was  selected  as  one  of  the  four 
regional  winners  in  the  National 
Junior  Vegetable  Growers’  Assn,  pro¬ 
duction  and  marketing  contest,  held 
throughout  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  year,  Albert  sold 
$1,100  worth  of  tomatoes  in  the  New 
Haven  market,  and  his  overall  vege¬ 
table  work  was  excellent.  He  worked 
hard,  having  been  a  State  vegetable 
winner  twice  and  a  sectional  winner 
before  winning  this  top  award.  Con¬ 
necticut  also  had  five  State  winners 
in  the  contest,  each  receiving  a  $100 
award,  as  follows:  Esther  Of  shay  of 
Marlborough,  Anita  Gelston  of  East 
Haddam,  Harold  R.  Bishop  and 
Charles  Bishop  of  Guilford,  and  Al¬ 
bert  Knight  of  North  Stonington. 


Photo:  W.  E.  Huntington 
The  personal  satisfaction  of  feeding, 
grooming,  and  caring  for  a  superior 
animal  is  the  primary  award  in 
organized  junior  farmer  livestock 
work.  Everett  Bahre,  Stafford 
Springs ,  Tolland  County,  Conn.,  is 
shown  with  his  good  Hereford,  steer 
entry  at  the  1950  Eastern  States 
Exposition. 

The  New  York  State  award  for  the 
best  achievement  in  junior  garden¬ 
ing,  given  by  the  Federated  Garden 
Clubs  of  New  York  State,  for  4-H 
Club  girls,  was  recently  won  by  the 
East  Williston,  Long  Island,  group. 
These  25  girls,  living  in  a  suburban 
area  near  the  largest  city  in  the 
world,  are  interested  in  growing 
flowers  and  in  flower  arrangements. 
For  three  years  they  have  been 
studying  flower  arrangement  and 
“making  their  best  better.”  The 
Junior  Exhibit  called  for  entries  in 
4-H  groups  of  flower  arrangements. 
The  Federated  Garden  Club  award 
of  $10.00  took  into  account  the 
demonstrations  the  girls  gave  at  the 
Mineola  Fair. 

In  addition  the  4-H  Club  put  on  a 
Spring  Flower  Arrangement  Exhibit, 
and  another  one  last  Fall.  Mrs.  C. 
K.  Wilson,  the  4-H  leader  of  this 
club,  and  Mrs.  Harold  Bogart  have 
encouraged  girls  to  use  their  own 
originality. 

New  York  State  champions  in  4-H 
dairy  breed  projects  for  the  past  year 
were  as  follows: 

Holstein  —  Jeanne  Pendergast  of 
Onondaga  County,  girl  champion,  and 
Joseph  Fisher  of  Madison  County,  boy 
champion.  Both  have  been  handling 
their  own  Holsteins  for  10  years  and 
were  the  top  choices  among  81  county 
Holstein  winners. 

Jersey — Gordon  Hilton  of  Albany 
County.  His  accomplishments  with 
Jerseys  placed  him  at  the  top  of  35 
county  champions  competing  for  the 
State  title. 

Guernsey — Robert  Carey  of  Cayuga 
County.  In  competition  with  30  other 
county  Guernsey  winners,  Robert’s 
record  in  managing  and  exhibiting  his 


cattle  and  his  4-H  leadership  gave 
him  the  edge  over  his  rivals. 

Ayrshire — Herman  Hensel  of  Gene¬ 
see  County.  He  was  chosen  from  a 
list  of  35  county  winners.  The  herd 
that  Herman  has  developed  is  enabl¬ 
ing  him  to  continue  his  education  at 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University. 

Brown  Swiss — Jeanette  Klotzbach 
of  Genesee  County  and  Alfred  Angus 
of  Fulton  County  are  the  girl  and 
boy  champions,  respectively.  Jeanette 
won  the  honor  in  competition  with 
eight  other  county  girl  winners,  and 
Alfred  competed  with  25  other 
county  boy  winners. 

The  Jolly  Miss  4-H  Club  of  Barne- 
veld,  Oneida  County,  recently  elected 
their  officers.  They  are:  pres.,  Phyllis 
Carmen;  vice-pres.,  Patricia  Santee; 
secy.,  Susanne  Mykel;  treas.,  Patricia 
Gilbert;  news  reporter,  Georgianna 
Sharp;  song  leader,  Barbara  Stickney; 
cheer  leader,  Alice  Kincaid;  flag 
bearer,  Elaine  Yager.  Local  leaders 
are  Mrs.  Paul  Carmen  and  Mrs.  Carl 
Gilbert. 

Dopp  Hill  Workers  is  a  newly  or¬ 
ganized  club  near  Westemville.  The 
mixed  club  and  their  parents  recently 
met  to  organize.  Merrit  Welk  was 
elected  club  leader,  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Van  Dresser  and  Mr.  Pouliot  as  as¬ 
sistant  club  leaders. 

Another  new  club  is  the  West 
Branch  Riverside  4-H  Club.  This  club 
of  boys  recently  organized  at  the  West 
Branch  Grange  Hall.  The  club  mem¬ 
bers  elected  Clarence  Hurlbut  as 
leader,  Lawrence  Converse,  assistant 
leader  and  Bill  Worden,  junior  leader. 


The  Durham  Harvesters  Club  of 
East  Durham,  Maine,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Truman 
Day,  was  the  first  4-H  Club  in  Twin 
County  to  reorganize  for  1951.  Six¬ 
teen  boys  and  girls  are  enrolled  in 
26  projects  and  more  to  come  with 
Spring.  Several  other  clubs  in  the 
county  followed  closely  behind  the 
Durham  Harvesters  in  reorganiza¬ 
tion,  realizing  the  importance  of  an 
early  start.  The  Jolly  Jills  of  Minot 
have  13  members  taking  the  Food 
Preparation  and  Clothing  projects. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  Goodwin  and  Mrs.  Beryl 
Shaw  are  leaders  of  the  cooks  and 
dressmakers.  Fifteen  members  be¬ 
long  to  the  Hilltop  Club  of  North 
Leeds.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Grand 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Pulsifer  will 
give  fine  leadership  to  tnese  boys  and 
girls.  Four  new  members  have  been 
added  to  the  Hilltoppers  Club  of  Dil¬ 
lingham  Hill  this  year.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Monroe  have  volunteered 
their  services  to  lead  the  group.  Mrs. 
Leon  Belanger  and  members  of  the 
West  Bath  Harvesters  held  their 
meeting  at  the  Littlefield  School  with 
nine  present.  Mrs.  Harold  Goss  and 
Evangelyn  Goss  are  leaders  of  the 
Harris  Hill  Happy  Homemakers.  Ten 
members  have  already  joined  but 
several  more  are  expected. 

The  following  4-H  clubs  in 
Aroostook  have  already  sent  in  their 
1951  program  of  work  to  the  club 
office:  Willing  Workers  Club  of 
Westmanland,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Holmquist, 
leader.  Merry  Hustlers  Club  of  West 
Chapman,  Mrs.  Alma  McLellan, 
leader.  Salmon  Brook  Club  of  Per- 
ham,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lewin,  leader. 
Katahdin  Club  of  Stacyville,  Ray  Cor¬ 
liss,  leader;  also  a  newly  organized 
club  in  Mapleton  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mrs.  Blanche  Cooke,  with  en¬ 
rollment  of  over  15  at  the  present 
time. 

Franklin  County’s  delegate  to  the 
latest  National  4-H  Club  Congress  in 
Chicago  was  Miss  Lucy  Mosher,  a 
member  of  the  Mountain  Viewers 
4-H  Club  of  Mosher  Hill,  and  of  the 
County  Beef  Boosters  Club.  Lucy  has 
been  in  4-H  Club  work  for  eight 
years  with  a  total  of  19  projects  dur¬ 
ing  that  time. 


Miss  Muriel  Cole  of  Lebanon,  New 
Hampshire,  is  to  be  4-H  Club  agent 
in  Hancock  County  beginning  Janu¬ 
ary  1.  She  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  New  Hampshire  last 
June  where  she  was  active  in  the 
Glee  Club,  Rifle  Team,  Outing  Club, 
Animal  Industry  Club  and  was  on 
the  Dean’s  List;  she  majored  in  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry.  Miss  Cole  has  lived 
on  a  farm  since  she  was  12  years  old, 
is  a  member  of  a  large  family  and 
has  had  considerable  experience  with 
farm  and  home  work.  The  Hancock 
County  Farm  Bureau  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  voted  on  December  12  that  she 
be  recommended  for  appointment  as 
4-H  agent.  D. 


gamed  ua  lbs 
In  3  months . 


dl03tt>s 

months .  • 


*Tbe  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions . 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially,  (  ^  ^*^^4  O  Cl>vvyv£ 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5 -lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
16  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


I 

I 

I 

I 
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DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  5.  Amenla,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  colt’s  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name  - _ - P.  O.  Address - - - - 

I  roise__ _ (number)  calves  My  breed  is - — — - — 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name —  .....  P.  O.  Address 
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There’s  No  Place  Like  Home — for  Mother  Hen 


Thrifty  hens  in  their  familiar  surroundings  are  happy  and  content,  wise 
enough  to  enoy  what  they  have,  and  friendly  toward  those  who  take  per¬ 
sonal  interest  in  their  welfare. 


“I  hate  hens,  they’re  so  stupid,”  a 
caller  at  our  poultry  farm  occasion¬ 
ally  confides  to  me;  and  I  answer 
meekly,  “Well,  they  may  be  stupid, 
but  I  like  hens.”  After  all,  there  are 
reason#  for  some  of  the  stupidities, 
and  many  alleviating  circumstances. 

I  once  went  into  a  pen  and  saw  a 
bird  sitting  alone  on  the  roost  with 
her  head  bowed  low,  not  tucked  back 
into  her  shoulder  feathers  as  for 
sleep.  I  thought  my  hen  must  be  sick. 
I  found,  however,  that  she  had  picked 
up  a  grain  bag  string,  swallowed  part 
of  it,  got  both  her  feet  tangled  up  in 
the  dangling  end,  wrapped  it  around 
her  beak  several  times,  and  was  sit¬ 
ting  there  with  beak  bound  to  feet. 
Now  if  she  had  been  really  stupid, 
she  would  have  gone  flopping  around, 
screaming.  Instead,  she  sat  patiently 
still  and  came  out  all  right. 

Early  one  morning,  my  husband  and 
I  saw  a  saucy  red  fox  pacing  back 
and  forth  outside  of  the  wire  range 
fence,  looking  for  a  loose  strand  to 
crawl  under.  Half  a  dozen  hens  on 
their  side  of  the  fence  were  calmly 
pacing  in  a  line  alongside  Brer  Fox. 
Whenever  he  turned,  they  turned 
with  him,  just  like  clockwork.  “No 
fool  like  a  hen,”  remarked  my  hus¬ 
band,  reaching  for  his  gun. 

Just  the  same,  those  hens,  when 
they  were  chicks,  never  had  had  a 
mother  to  guide  or  warn  them.  A 
big  impersonal  electric  incubator  had 
hatched  them;  a  metal  hover  had 
sheltered  their  early  youth;  never  had 
they  heard  the  maternal  cluck: 
“Quick,  chick,  come  under  my  wing, 
there’s  a  four-footed  animal;  they’re 
death.”  All  their  lives  these  birds 
had  been  protected  in  pens  and 
houses.  Even  on  grass  range,  if  any¬ 
one  walked  along  outside  the  fence, 
the  hens  were  inclined  to  walk  along 
beside  him  on  the  inside,  hoping  for 
a  handout  of  apples  or  greens.  Also, 
whenever  our  dog  or  cat  followed  us 
inside  the  fencing,  both  were  trained 
not  to  chase  or  worry  the  hens  who 
were  perfectly  nonchalant  in  their 
presence.  In  short,  our  birds  had 
grown  up  trusting  and  friendly.  Why 
should  old  sly  fox  worry  them? 

Again  one  early  morning,  my  hus¬ 
band  came  in  from  the  range  saying: 
“Just  like  a  hen  to  stick  her  neck 
out  and  let  a  skunk  have  a  snack.” 
A  north  wind  had  been  blowing  that 
night.  Everyone  knows  that  hens  al¬ 
ways  crowd  over  to  the  side  of  the 
shelter  away  from  the  wind.  Very 
likely  this  one  was  crowded  against 
the  outside,  unable  to  move  from  that 
beast.  And,  if  that  alibi  of  mine 
seems  far-fetched,  don’t  forget  that 
hens,  when  badly  frightened,  will 


pile  up  in  the  comer  of  a  pen  and 
the  underneath  birds,  unable  to 
scramble  out,  just  have  to  stay  there. 

You  may  say  that  I  had  already 
proved  that  machine-reared  hens 
aren’t  frightened  easily.  They  do 
seem  to  have  two  inherited  fears: 
one,  fear  of  anything  flapping  over 
their  heads,  a  hawk,  newspaper,  or 
grain  bag;  the  other,  fear  of  anything 
running  under  their  feet,  as  a  rat  or 
a  weasel.  The  overhead  flapper 
throws  them  into  a  panic,  like  people 
in  an  air  raid,  and  they  try  to  flee; 
the  underneath  runner  rouses  their 
alarm,  as  a  mouse  might  in  a  group 
of  women,  and  they  yell  their  heads 
off.  Our  victim  of  the  skunk  was 
probably  a  young  girl  caught  by  one 
of  these  two  fears. 

Although  hens  often  act  as  a  flock 
(mob  psychology  in  humans) ,  individ¬ 
ual  hens  are  very  different  from  each 
other.  When  I  pick  up  eggs  in  one 
of  our  pens  of  250  layers,  one  hen 
(the  same,  each  time)  almost  always 
flies  up  on  my  shoulder.  It’s  a  nui¬ 
sance  to  balance  her  there,  while  I 
stoop  to  gather  eggs  from  the  nests, 
but  I  am  so  flattered  by  her  friend, 
liness  that  I  usually  let  her  ride  dur¬ 
ing  my  rounds. 

In  another  pen,  one  hen  always 
slips  into  the  grain  room  when  I 
open  that  door,  has  a  fine  time  eating 
scattered  grain  while  I’m  busy,  but 
she  lets  me  pick  her  up  at  once  and 
put  her  back  in  the  pen  when  I  come 
out.  Other  hens  follow  me,  pull  at  my 
skirt,  scooch  in  front  of  me  to  be 
petted,  gently  pick  at  my  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  untie  my  shoestrings. 
All  in  a  friendly  way,  a  bid  for  atten¬ 
tion.  Such  hens  stand  still  when  you 
stoop  to  pat  them.  The  timid  hens, 
however,  move  away  when  I  come 
near. 


As  for  outwitting  a  flock  of  “stupid" 
hens,  I  was  the  one  (early  in  our 
being  poultry  men)  who  lost  out  in 
my  brilliant  device  to  lure  the  birds 
from  range  to  laying  house.  At  eve¬ 
ning  feeding  time,  I’d  strung  two 
lines  of  wire  along  the  whole  dis¬ 
tance,  making  a  nice  lane  scattered 
all  the  way  with  succulent  greens. 
Within  10  feet  of  the  unfamiliar  door 
of  the  laying  house,  the  hens  took 
matters  into  their  own  heads  and 
things  happened  fast.  Hens  don’t 
drive,  I  discovered!  My  scheme  re¬ 
sulted  in  wearily  collecting  those 
birds  which  had  flown  over  the  wires 
far  into  the  orchard;  the  rest  rushed 
right  back  to  where  they  had  come 
from.  So  we  returned  to  loading  the 
birds  onto  trucks  and  driving  them 
over  by  motor. 

Hens  in  their  familiar  surroundings 
are  wise  enough  to  enjoy  what  they 
have.  They  gather  to  bask  in  the 
sunny  spots  in  the  pens,  burrowing 
one-sidedly  in  the  floor  litter.  One 
hen  courteously  cleans  the  mash  off 
the  beak  of  another,  who  cooperates 
by  standing  still  with  her  eyes  shut 
to  avoid  injury.  A  hen’s  gayest- 
seeming  maneuver  is  to  sit  on  the 
nest  and  pick  up,  one  after  the  other, 
half  a  dozen  scraps  of  litter  shaving 
and  to  toss  them  gracefully  over  her 
shoulder  onto  her  back.  Though  this 
may  be  instinct  for  cover  while  lay¬ 
ing,  the  hen  seems  to  murmur  hap¬ 
pily:  “I’m  to  be  Queen  of  the  May, 
mother!” 

But  the  most  contented  sound  that 
can  be  imagined  comes  from  hens  on 
the  roost  at  dark.  It  is  a  crooning 
that  approximates  the  tenderness  of 
“Lullaby  and  Goodnight”  —  a  good 
muted  contralto,  singing  Brahms. 
There  is  wisdom  in  content  at  home. 

Mary  Eaton 


Clean  Stovekeeping 

If  you  inherit  a  fat-bespattered 
oven,  rub  down  walls  and  bottom 
with  household  ammonia  after  oven 
is  entirely  cooled.  Close  oven  door 
tightly  and  leave  overnight.  Next 
morning,  softened  grease  comes  off 
easily  when  washed  with  warm 
detergent  suds.  Instead  of  a  rub- 
down,  some  homemakers  set  a  saucer 
of  ammonia  in  the  cold  closed  oven 
overnight  to  allow  fumes  to  soften 
grease  spatterings. 

Daily  Care:  Make  stove  mop-up  a 
part  of  the  dinner  dishwashing  rou¬ 
tine.  A  dish  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm 
detergent  suds  quickly  removes  all 
greasy  film,  steam,  or  splatter  from 
the  day’s  cooking. 

Weekly  Care:  Wash  drip  cups  and 
gratings  in  hot,  detergent  suds;  use 
stiff  brush,  mild  abrasive  or  fine  steel 
wool  to  remove  dried  residue. 

Don’t  return  broiling  pan  to  hot 
oven  after  removing  meat.  This 
“cooks”  the  grease  onto  the  enamel. 
Best  effort  is  to  pour  off  fat  residue 


(not  down  drain,  of  course).  Then 
“snow”  bottom  of  broiler  with  deter¬ 
gent  granules,  add  warm  water  and 
leave  to  soak  during  meal. 

Oven  Care:  Don’t  use  sizzling  hot 
oven  for  roasting  meats.  Experts  now 
urge  low  temperature  roasting.  Meat 
shrinks  less,  needs  less  fuel  and  fat 
'spattering  is  minimized. 

Wipe  up  spilled  foods  immediately 
before  heat  dries  and  hardens  them. 
Keep  a  tray  on  stove  top  as  resting 
place  for  stirring  spoon,  working 
tools.  * 

When  necessary  to  bring  gasoline 
indoors,  a  red  labeled  container  of 
an  approved  safety  type  and  not  more 
than  one  gallon  capacity  should  be 
used.  Kerosene  for  immediate  use 
may  be  kept  in  a  small  safety  type 
container  that  is  labeled  and  different 
in  size,  shape,  and  color  from  gasoline 
containers. 

Sudsy  detergents  for  kitchen  uses 
do  a  clean  job,  do  away  with  scummy 
ring  on  dishpans  and  porcelain  sinks. 


How  Many  Apple  Recipes 
Do  You  Use? 

Because  New  York  State  had  a 
big  1950  apple  crop,  why  don’t  the 
Granges  and  the  rural  churches  put 
on  apple  sales?  Besides  a  half  dozen 
different  kinds  of  apple  pie,  they 
could  sell  apple  betty,  apple  fritters, 
tapioca  apple  pudding,  apple  turn¬ 
overs,  apple  tarts,  etc.,  etc.,  to  say 
nothing  of  apple  sauce,  apple  butter, 
apple  quince  sauce,  baked  apples. 

Instead  of  using  plain  pancakes  at 
a  pancake  supper,  why  not  serve 
apple  pancakes? 

One  year  on  the  farm  we  had  27 
bushels  of  Northern  Spies,  and  we 
couldn’t  give  one  away  until  Spring 
when  we  sold  two  bushels.  All 
Winter,  at  least  half  of  our  suppers 
were  apple  grunt  and  nothing  else! 
That  is  simply  sliced  apples  covered 
with  biscuit  dough.  I  have  met  only 
one  person  who  did  not  know  of  this 
dish  which  also  goes  under  such 
names  as  apple  jack  and  apple 
pudding.  At  our  home  in  that  day  it 
was  plain  apple  grunt:  I  never  heard 


Honey  Oatmeal  Bread  Fine 
For  Winter  Menu 

The  last  half  of  the  Winter  is  the 
time  when  appetites  lack  the  zip  they 
had  back  in  October.  This  is  a  signal 
for  the  homemaker  to  add  something 
new  to  her  menu.  In  this  case,  it  is 
a  taste  treat  in  yeast  bread:  whole¬ 
some,  hearty,  nourishing  Honey  Oat¬ 
meal  Bread.  I  use  this  recipe  with 
success. 

Dissolve  2  envelopes  of  dry  yeast 
in  iy2  cups  of  lukewarm  water.  Cook 
2  Vz  cups  of  oatmeal  in  3  cups  of  water 
for  3  or  4  minutes;  I  use  quick  oats. 
Remove  oatmeal  from  the  stove  and 
stir  into  it  3  tablespoons  of  melted 
shortening,  three  tablespoons  of 
strained  honey,  and  three  teaspoons 
of  salt.  When  this  oatmeal  mixture  is 
cooled  to  lukewarm,  stir  in  the  cup 
and  a  half  of  warm  water  in  which 
the  yeast  has  been  dissolved.  Then 
mix  in  gradually  8  cups  of  sifted  all 
purpose  flour.  Set  aside  1  more  cup 
of  sifted  flour  to  use  when  kneading 
the  bread. 

Place  the  dough  in  a  large  bowl, 
cover  with  a  clean  tea  towel,  and  let 
rise  until  double  in  bulk.  Knead  well, 
using  the  cup  of  flour  on  board,  etc., 
and  shape  dough  into  3  loaves.  Let 
rise  again  for  about  an  hour.  Bake 
in  a  hot  oven,  425  degrees  F.,  for  15 
minutes;  then  reduce  the  heat  to  350 
degrees  F.,  and  continue  baking  for 
another  45  minutes. 

Glenadqre  B.  Griswoi.d 

Hostess  Hints 

Though  each  of  us  can  set  her  table 
for  everyday,  or  for  special  times, 
just  as  we  like,  there  are  always  the 
particular  occasions  when  we  want 
to  have  everything  exactly  right. 
“Right  —  This  Way!”  is  the  name  of 
an  illustrated  booklet  that  gives  dia¬ 
grams  and  pictures  of  table  settings, 
with  tips  on  the  how  and  the  why, 
for  the  three  daily  meals  as  well  as 
for  a  buffet  party  table.  As  shown 
in  the  accompanying  sketch,  the 
china,  glassware  and  silver  follow  a 
regular  fashion  of  being  laid  at  each 
place.  This,  along  with  buffet  set¬ 
tings,  ideas  on  basic  decorating  plans, 
party  “perk-ups,”  centerpieces,  etc., 
appear  in  the  booklet  which  is  free  to 
you  simply  by  enclosing  a  3c  stamp 
(for  mailing  costs)  with  your  re¬ 
quest.  addressing  it  to  RIGHT-— THIS 
WAY!,  Woman  and  Home  Dept., 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


DINNER 


Sketch:  Holmes  &  Edwards,  Conn. 

If  you  choose  to  follow  the  accepted 
form  for  table  setting,  the  above,  top 
to  bottom,  show  the  usual  methods 
used  today  for  breakfast,  luncheon 
_ and  dinner. _ 

it  used  after  that  until  recently  I  saw 
it  in  print. 

Do  you  know  of  anyone  who  wants 
to  lose  $25  on  a  bet?  I  bet  that  I 
can  serve  apples  three  times  a  day— 
for  a  month — and  not  serve  the  same 
recipe  twice!  c.  s.  r. 
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Tell  us  why  you  like  'Betta  Oiocmi  new  STIR-N-ROLL  Recipes 


Look!  2170  Wonderful  crosley  Appliances 

ENTER  THIS  BIG  150,000  CONTEST  NOW! 


STIR-N-ROLL 

PASTRY 

( DOUBLE  CRUST) 


HERE’S  WHAT  YOU  DO  .  .  .  Try  the  new 

Betty  Crocker  stir-n-roll  Recipes  .  .  .  then 
(on  entry  blank  or  sheet  of  paper)  complete 
the  following  in  25  words  or  less:  "I  like  Betty 
Crocker’s  STIR-N-ROLL  Recipes  because . 


Send  as  many  entries  as  you  wish,  but  each 
must  be  accompanied  by  the  70th  Anniversary 


Emblem  from  recipe  folder  in  Gold  Medal  Flour 
sack,  or  the  label  from  a  bottle  of  Wesson  Oil. 

Follow  the  easy  rules.  Get  entry  blank  with 
complete  rules  from  your  grocer  or  Crosley 
dealer.  Or  write  to  General  Mills,  Dept.  269, 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Mail  entry  to:  stir-n-roll  Contest,  Box 
900,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 


Preheot  oven  to  425°. 

1.  Mix  together . 2  cups  sifted  GOLD 


MEDAL  Flour 


Pour  into  a 
measuring  cup 
(but  don’t  stir) 


*TVi  fsp.  soil 


1  V* 

1  v* 


cup  Wesson  Oil 
cup  cold  milk 
Then  pour  all  at  once  into  flour. 


2.  Stir  lightly  until  mixed.  Round  up  dough 
. . .  divide  in  halves.  Flatten  each  half  slightly. 


3.  Place  one  half  between  2  sheets  of  waxed 
paper  (12-in.  square).  Roll  out  gently  until 
circle  reaches  edges  of  paper.  If  bottom  paper 
wrinkles,  turn,  roll  on  other  side.  Peel  off  top 
paper.  If  dough  breaks,  mend  without  mois¬ 
tening  by  pressing  edges  together  ...  or  by 
pressing  a  scrap  lightly  over  tear. 


4.  Lift  paper  and  pastry  by  top  corners;  they 
will  cling  together.  Place  (paper  side  up)  in  S 
or  9-in.  pie  pan.  Carefully  peel  off  paper. 
Gently  ease  and  fit  pastry  into  pan.  Trim 
even  with  rim. 


TOP  CRUST:  Roll  as  above  and  place  over 
filling.  Trim  to  rim.  Seal  by  pressing  gently 
with  fork  or  by  fluting  edge.  Snip  3  or  4  small 
slits  near  center.  Bake  about  40  minutes,  until 
golden  brown  and  the  juice  bubbles  through 
the  slits,  in  hot  oven  (425°). 


IMPORTANT  I  For  one-crust  pie  shell,  make  half  the 
recipe.  Place  rolled  dough  in  pan.  Prick  thoroughly 
with  fork.  Bake  in  very  hot  oven  (475°)  8  to  10  min. 

♦  If  you  use  Gold  Medal  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in 
parts  of  the  South)  omit  salt  and  reduce  baking 
temperature  50°.  Bake  double-crust  pie  about  10 
minutes  longer. 


10  SECOND  PRIZES-EACH  A  COMPLETE  CROSLEY  KITCHEN 


Each  kitchen  includes:  Shelvador®  Refrigerator, 
Home  Freezer,  Electric  Range,  Garbage  Disposer, 
Sink,  Steel  Cabinets,  Electric  Water  Heater,  Kitchen 
Radio,  “Whatnot”  Shelves. 

25  THIRD  PRIZES. .  .Shelvador  Refrigerators 

With  “Care-free"  Automatic  Defrosting 

35  FOURTH  PRIZES. .  .Crosley  Electric  Ranges 

Fully  Automatic.  Divided  Top 


50  FIFTH  PRIZES. .  .Crosley  Television  Sets 

Full  Room  Vision.  16  in.  Tube 

50  SIXTH  PRIZES. .  .Crosley  8  Cu.  Ft.  Home 
Freezers.  Food  Storage  Capacity  up  to  287  lbs. 

2000  SEVENTH  PRIZES  .  .  .  Crosley  Dynamic 
Radios.  Rich,  True  "Big  Set"  Tone 


“Betty  Crocker”  and  “ Kitchen-tctted “ 
are  re*.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills. 
Copyright  1951 ,  General  Mills,  Inc, 


'•Wesson  Oil”  Is  a  reg. 
trade  mark  of  Wesson  Oil 
&,  Snowdrift  Co.,  Inc. 


START  WITH  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR! 

You  can  count  on  Gold  Medal  “ Kitclien-tested ” 
Enriched  Flour.  Its  superb  baking  qualities  never  vary. 
Each  cupful  always  acts  the  same  . . .  from 
sack  to  sack  . . .  month  to  month.  So  always 
use  Gold  Medal  to  help  assure  you  success 
with  stir-n-roll  Biscuits,  Pastry — 
and  all  your  bakings. 


GoldMdFkrar 


STIR-N-ROLL  BISCUITS 

You  con  make  rolled,  patted  or  dropped 
biscuits  with  this  same  recipe 

Preheat  oven  to  475°. 

Siff  together . 2  cups  sifted  GOLD 

MEDAL  Flour 
**3  tsp.  double-action 
baking  powder 
**1  Isp.  salt 

Pour  into  a  measuring 
cup  (but  don’t  stir 

together) . .  ’/a  cup  Wesson  Oil 

Vs  cup  milk 

Then  pour  all  at  once  into  the  flour. 

Stir  with  a  fork  until  mixture  cleans  sides  of 
bowl  and  rounds  up  into  a  ball.  For  drop  bis¬ 
cuits:  drop  dough  onto  ungreased  cooky  sheet. 
For  rolled  or  patted  biscuits:  smooth  up  dough 
by  kneading  about  10  times  without  addi¬ 
tional  flour.  With  the  dough  on  waxed  paper, 
press  out  )4-in.  thick  with  hands,  or  roll  out 
between  waxed  papers.  For  a  thicker  biscuit, 
roll  dough  3^-in.  thick.  Cut  with  unfloured 
biscuit  cutter.  Bake  10  to  12  minutes  on  un¬ 
greased  cooky  sheet  in  very  hot  oven  (475°). 
Makes  about  20  medium  biscuits. 

NOTE:  1.  For  buttermilk  biscuits,  use  2  tsp.  double¬ 
action  baking  powder  and  %  tsp.  soda. 

2.  If  you  are  doubling  or  tripling  the  recipe,  measure 
oil  and  milk  into  a  bowl;  then  pour  all  at  once  into 
the  flour. 

**If  you  use  Odd  Medal  Self-Rising  Flour  (sold  in 
parts  of  the  South)  omit  baking  powder,  salt 
and  soda. 
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Visiting  Nurse  on  Sure  Cures 


Davis 


DOUBLE  ACTING 

BAKI IM  G 
POWDER 


^3 


: 


Mmi 

Soil 


"Double  action"  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-5t  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


NOT  ONE 
CENT  TO  PAY  •  .  • 

Choose  Gifts  from  huge  selection— silver¬ 
ware,  dinnerware,  toasters,  electric  irons, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry  .  ,  .  also  lovely 
dresses  and  wearing  apparel  —  $25.00 
worth  yours  without  one  cent  cost  on 
thrilling  Colony  Hall  Club  Planl  Your 
friends,  glad  to  join  your  Colony  Hall  Style 
Club  to  select  beautiful,  latest-style  dresses 
and  clothing  needs  at  low  money  -B  a  vino 
prices — and  pay  on  budget-plan  terms.  Valu¬ 
able  premiums  formembers  too.  And  you  re¬ 
ceivers  in  gorgeous  gift  as  Club  Secretary. 

^Everything  Supplied  FREE 

Write  Todayl  We  send  yon  at  once; 

|  FREE,  complete  Wonder- Book  of  Gifts: 

'  big  colorful  Colony  Hall  Presentation 
and  full  details  for  getting  costly  gifts  j 
without  paying  one  cent.  Write  now. 

\  COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB ! 

Z  M  Dept.  B  15  V  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


Youi’  Visiting  Nurse  has  been  writ¬ 
ing  this  column  for  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  more  than  18  years. 
Throughout  that  time  letters  have 
drifted  in  from  readers  telling,  or 
asking,  about  “positive  cures”  for 
diseases  which  range  from  an  itching 
skin  to  cancer.  How  happy  we  would 
be  if  all  such  “cures”  could  be  what 
many  of  our  readers  hope  or  believe 
them  to  be,  for  the  world  is  full  of 
sickness. 

Very  often  a  letter  asks  that  we 
print  its  contents  “for  the  benefit  of 
other  readers”.  Of  course,  this  we 
cannot  do. 

Just  the  other  day  a  letter  came 
which  was  really  terrifying.  This 
young  woman  inquired  about  the 
burning  of  sulfur  on  the  kitchen  stove 
as  a  preventive  against  colds.  The 
last  two  sentences  stated  that  there 
was  a  three-month  infant  in  the 
house  and  that  she,  the  mother,  would 
not  want  to  harm  her.  This  is  an 
example  of  “good  advice”,  given  with 
the  best  of  intentions  by  some  friend, 
perhaps — a  remedy  that  is  not  only 
useless  but  very  dangerous. 

Another  name  for  sulfur  is  “brim¬ 
stone”.  In  Genesis,  Deuteronomy., 
Job  and  the  Psalms  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  in  St.  Luke  and  many  parts  of 
Revelation  in  the  New  Testament, 
you  will  find  “brimstone”  referred 
to.  Always  it  is  described  as  a  form 
of  punishment,  never  as  a  healing 
remedy.  Can  you  imagine  brimstone, 
or  sulfur,  on  a  kitchen  stove  with  a 
fire  in  it,  and  the  fumes  that  would 
arise?  Try  to  picture  what  would 
happen,  in>*time,  to  a  3-month-old 
infant’s  lungs. 

The  gas  given  off  by  burning  sul¬ 


fur,  or  brimstone,  is  a  powerful  dis¬ 
infectant.  It  was  used,  as  such,  way 
back  in  the  1700’s.  But,  when  it  is 
used  to  kill  germs,  the  room  in  which 
it  is  burned  must  be  sealed,  so  that 
none  of  the  gas,  or  fumes,  can  escape. 
Even  cracks  and  keyholes  are  to  be 
tightly  closed.  Also,  before  sulfur  is 
burned  as  a  disinfectant,  “all  clothing, 
carpenting,  linen,  etc.,  is  to  be  taken 
out  of  the  room  since  sulfur  is  in¬ 
jurious  to  them.”  (This  last  is  copied 
from  an  authoritative  medical  book.) 
Surely  if  cloth,  etc.,  must  not  be  ex¬ 
posed  to  sulfur  fumes,  the  human 
nasal  and  throat  passages  should 
not  be. 

The  mother  who  was  given  that 
advice  began  to  g6t  worried  about 
burning  sulfur  on  a  hot  stove  with 
a  baby  in  the  house.  That  is  why 
dhe  requested  advice  from  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  She  was  wise  in  doing 
so;  for  I  wrote  her  to  stop  it  immedi_ 
ately;  it  worried  me  a  great  deal.  • 

Now  one  more  thing.  The  mother 
who  burned  the  sulfur  did  not  say 
who  told  her  about  it;  but  “it  works”, 
she  declared.  In  other  words,  the 
family  had  had  less  colds.  The  best 
possible  way  to  avoid  catching  cold 
is  to  build  up  resistance  to  the  germs, 
to  keep  a  house  well  aired,  and  for 
the  family  to  be  outdoors  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  sunshine.  Good 
food  and  sleep  are  other  preventive 
remedies. 

So,  please,  I  ask  all  of  you;  do  be 
careful  about  acting  upon  well  meant 
advice,  no  matter  how  devoted  you 
may  be  to  the  one  who  gives  it,  or 
how  devoted  the  giver  may  be  to  you. 
Ask  your  doctor,  before  acting. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


STOP  LEAKS 

IN  CONCRETE,  '  1 
BRICK  AND  STONE 

CELLAR  WALLS 


Do  it  yourself,  from  the  insl^e— 

sfej'KTsI 

2S.  5S=  XT- 

Smooth-On  sets,  you'll  find  leaking  s  w 

^ H^harSware  ’  store 
hasn’t  it.  -ite  us.^^ 

handbook 

40  Bases.  170  illustrations.  Filled 
with  handy  ways  to  stop  leaks, 
seal  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts, 
fixtures,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  Write 
for  YOUR  free  copy  now. 
SM00TH-0N  MFG.  CO..  Dept. 39 
570  Comnmnipaw  Art..  JerMT  City  4.N.J. 


fioitwitfi  SMOOTH-ON 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


FREE 


No  Valentines  for  Me! 

Whenever  there’s  no  valentine,  or  things  look  pretty  bleak, 

I  sit  right  down  and  put  my  thoughts  on  pads  quite  nice  and  meek; 
The  paper  does  not  answer  back,  nor  scold  at  household  bills. 

It  never  asks  bad  questions  —  And  soon  my  writing  fills 
A  lot  of  pages  —  Then,  I  find,  I’m  free  of  economics: 

And  I  can  run  the  house  again,  while  he  can  read  the  comics! 
New  York  —  Bertha  Hahn 


RUGMAKERS^j 

SAVE  up  to  50% 


SOIDI  „ 

***101  He 
*  "OOtiHi 


Braiders!  Hookers!  Beginnersl 

Send  today  for  FREE  yarn  samples,  wool  piece 
swatches,  new.  easy  '  Braid  Magic"  samples! 
Also  FREE  16-page  instruction  book  with  100's 
of  shortcuts,  also  patterns,  gifts,  profitable' 
hobby  suggestions.  Tells  how  to  get  FREE  tools, 
FREE  burlap  rug  patterns  worth  up  to  15.95. 
This  offer  made  by  one  of  America’s  largest 
direct-to-you  mills,  guaranteed  to  save  you  jup 
to  50%  on  all  supplies,  ~ 

SEND  FOR  YOUR  COPY  TODAY. 

GIBSON  MILLS  INC.  Dept.  FM_ 

Box  181,  Canal  St.  St*.,  New  York  13.  N._Y.j 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  style —  DRESSES  — 
street — house — DRESS  GOODS — 
cotton— rayon— HOS IERY— LINGE¬ 
RIE— APRONS— TOWE.LS  —  STA¬ 
TIONERY-GREETING  CARDS— 
Beautiful  Free  Samples  Make  Easy 
Sales— GOOD  PROFITS— Without 
experience.  Exclusive.  Be  First. 
Write  now.  Mitchell  &  Church  Co. 
Dept.  205,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  MONEY  IN  WEAVING 

EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  at  home,  weaving  rugs,  carpets, 
etc.  from  old  rags,  or  new  yams,  for  people  in  your  com¬ 
munity.  No  experience  necessary.  30,000  doing  it  with  easy 
running  559.50  Union  Looms.  Send  for  our  free  booklet. 

UNION  LOOM  WORKS,  30  FACTORY  ST.,  B00NV1LLE,  N.  Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES  •  100%  VIRGIN  WOOL 

KNITTING  YARNS 


Order  Spring  Book  and  Patterns  for  Easter ,  March  25 

ridTS*  / 

Hi 


&  - 


Quality  all  wool  hand  knitting 
yams  at  direct-to-you  LOW  PRICES. 
- -  Send  for  FREE  Samples. 

FRIENDSHIP  HOUSE,  Dept.  109.  Winchester,  Mass. 

VA  DM  FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
I  A  It  ll  Knittinu  &  Ruo  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
****** 41  Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7,  Harmony.  Maine 

—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving’’  Dollar  FREE 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 

DTDDAN  DTMWA  NTC  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 

tuDbUil  KLlllnAniO  ing.  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mali.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK,  PA. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18, _ FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 

•TO  AVri  to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
»  B-iKj  Europe  or  around 
the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 
KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  ll,  N.Y. 


Effective  Cough 
Syrup,  Mixed  at 
Home  for  Economy 

No  Cooking.  No  Work.  Real  Saving. 

Here’s  an  old  home  mixture  your  mother 
probably  used,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most 
effective  for  coughs  due  to  colds.  Once  tried, 
you’ll  swear  by  it. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated  sugar 
and  one  cup  water.  No  cooking  needed.  Or 
you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey,  in¬ 
stead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Now  put  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  into  a  pint 
bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup.  This  makes 
a  full  pint  of  cough  medicine,  and  gives  you 
about  four  times  as  much  for  your  money. 
It  keeps  perfectly  and  tastes  fine. 

And  you’ll  say  it’s  really  excellent  for  quick 
action.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  swiftly.  It 
loosens  phlegm,  soothes  irritated  membranes, 
helps  clear  the  air  passages.  Thus  it  makes 
breathing  easy  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep, 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  vrell-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  not  pleased  in 
every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready -Mixed,  Ready -To-Use  Pinex! 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


As  we  get  older,  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion, 
excessive  smoking  or  exposure  to  cold  sometimes 
slows  down  kidney  function.  This  may  lead  many 
folks  to  complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Getting  up  nights  or 
frequent  passages  may  result  from  minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold ,  dampness  or  dietary  indiscretions. 

If  your  discomforts  are  due  to  these  causes,  don't 
wait,  try  Doan's  Pills,  a  mild  diuretic.  Used  success¬ 
fully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  While  these 
symptoms  may  often  otherwise  occur,  it’s  amazing 
how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief — help  the 
15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and  filters  flush  out  waste. 
Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


FOR  RELIEF  OF 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater’s  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.  BRATER  AND  COJnc 
369  Third  Av«.  Now  York  16,  N.Y. 


3043  —  SOFT  AND  SUPPLE  SHIRTWAIST  DRESS  can  be  attractively  adapted  to  any 
of  this  season’s  fabric  fancies;  features  front  buttons  and  skirt  gathers.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40. 
Size  16,  3%  yds.  39-in.  20*.  . 

3515  —  JAUNTY  TOPPER,  perfect  to  toss  over  everything:  done  with  a  straight,  boxy 
front  and  a  pleated  back,  dog-eared  pockets.  Sizes  12-20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  54-in.  fabric.  20c. 

174  —  SLIPPER  SOCKS  —  Warm  as  toast,  launderable  because  they  have  rug  yarn 
soles  — ■  inexpensive  and  quickly  knitted.  You’ll  need  four  ounces  of  knitting  worsted,  and 
two  skeins  of  inexpensive  rug  yarn  for  the  soles.  Complete  instructions  for  medium  and 
Itrge  sizes,  20 1. 

2204  —  FOR  THE  LITTLE  EASTER  GIRL.  Sew  now  and  make  her  a  Paneled  coat  to 
team  with  its  own  knife  pleated  dress.  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress,  iy2  yds.  35-in.;  coat. 
VA  yrs.  54-in.  20 if. 

163  —  EMBROIDERED  PEACOCK  WITH  PINEAPPLE  CROCHET  insert  for  the  tail, 
and  a  crocheted  edging  all  around  —  a  lovely  chair  set,  also  for  a  vanity  dresser  set; 
pillowcases  or  towels.  Pattern  has  5  peacocks,  3  flower  designs.  Complete  instructions.  20*. 

SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20*.  ORDER  NOW  FOR  EASTER  WARDROBE. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  number  plainly;  be  sure  to 
include  sizesl  All  patterns  and  needlework  20*.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1*  tax  on  orders  up 
to  50*;  2*  over  over  50*.) 


Relief  for  Injured 
or  Deformed  Back 

If  you  want  help  for  an  aching  or  disabled  back, 
write  for  complete  details  on  the  Philo  Burt  Sup; 
port.  For  49  years  it  has  brought  relief  and  benefit 
in  over  seventy-seven  thousand  cases.  Many  are 
now  able  to  sit,  ride  and  walk  comfortably  again. 
Send  for  our  FREE  BOOK,  “  An  Aid  in  Spinal 
Ailments.”  It  pictures  and  describes  different 
spinal  troubles  and  shows  how  we  can  help  you. 
Describe  your  conditiou  fully,  so  we  can  give  you 
specific  information. 

PHILO  BURT  CO. 

44-14  Philo  Burt  Building  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


1421 


DIRECT  TO  YOU$ 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monuments,  Markers. 

Satis  faction  or  MONEY  BACK.  EASY 
freight  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog  and  compare  prices. 

Rockdale  Monument  Co*  Dept  90t<  Joliet,  til 


ISBlAUt 
,8a* 
UP  I  1931 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want,. 
RELIABLE  800K3.  34  ERIE  ST..  PATERSON.  N.  J. 
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Drawn  by  Ella  Sanders,  16,  Massachusetts 


MEMORY  VERSE 


MIDNIGHT 

A  strange  black  beast  with  muffled  paws 
Across  the  hearth  the  old  dog  creeps; 
Gaunt  shadows  stretch  their  crooked  claws, 
While  drugged  with  moon  the  village  sleeps. 


SCRATCH 

Have  you  ever  been  alone  at  home?  This 
one  night  was  cold  and  very  mysterious.  I 
sat  by  the  radio  listening  full  of  suspense, 
wondering  would  she  be  rescued,  or  would 
they  shoot  her!  All  of  a  sudden  I  heard 
scratch,  scratch,  scratch  against  the  doors 
and  windows.  What  was  it!  Should  I  find 
out  or  sit  here  hhlf  paralyzed  with  some  un¬ 
known  fear!  I  then  began  to  wish  for  my 
dog.  I  could  just  open  the  door  and  peek 
out,  but  on  the  radio  a  thief  had  entered 
when  the  lady  investigated.  Finally  I  gath¬ 
ered  up  all  my  courage  and  cautiously 
peeked  out  to  see  —  my  dog  Snooks  just 
begging  to  be  let  in.  X  promised  myself  at 
that  moment  I  would  never  be  so  foolish 
again.  —  By  Alice  Swec,  13,  New  York. 


THE  SNAKE  AND  I 

One  day  my  sister  and  I  were  picking 
violets  in  the  lots  next  to  our  house.  I 
stepped  very  carefully  on  the  ground.  All  of 
a  sudden  my  sister  whispered  to  me,  “Joan, 
you’re  stepping  on  a  make.”  It  didn’t  take 
long  for  me  to  realize  that  the  twig  I  had 
stepped  on  was  not  a  twig  but  a  snake. 
Home  I  went  as  quick  as  a  flash.  There  my 
sister  found  me  and  said,  “That  snake  was 
as  scared  of  you  as  much  as  you  were 
scared  of  it.  I  noticed  that  it  was  a  snake 
when  I  saw  a  red  tongue  shoot  out  of  its 
mouth.”  Never  again  did  I  go  walking  in 
there  for  violets.  —  Joan  Hazekamp,  16, 
New  Jersey. 


The  old  clock,  stern  but  patient,  folds 
Its  hands  to  heaven  like  a  nun 
Who  prays  before  the  beads  she  holds  — 
And  counts  the  hours,  one  by  one. 

By  Gertrude  Ryder  Bennett 


^uiZXjutQ-.  Lda^XZet 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Parlow,  14,  Connecticut 


Dear  Readers:  I  read  Our  Page  quite  often, 
so  I  decided  to  write  and  say  how  much  I 
enjoy  it.  I  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have 
chickens,  pigs  and  four  show  horses.  I  own 
two  of  them.  One  is  “Firland  Pride,”  a  five 
gaited  American  Saddler,  chestnut,  four 
white  stockings.  He  won  15  ribbons  and  two 
trophies  last  summer.  The  other  one  is  a 
three  gaited  Blue  Roan  Gelding  who  has 
won  over  30  ribbons,  17  of  them  blues.  My 
Mother  has  a  Morgan  stallion  and  we  board 
a  Morgan  mare.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone.  —  Jennie  Wilson,  13,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 


Dear  Contributors:  First  of  all  I  wish  to 
thank  those  of  you  who  wrote  to  me  when 
my  letter  was  printed  in  Our  Page.  I  have 
noticed  that  most  of  the  contributions  are 
from  girls  again.  What  happened  to  the 
boys?  I  am  taking  French  1  in  school  this 
year  and  like  it  better  than  any  of  my  other 
subjects  although  the  pronunciation  is  very 
difficult.  If  there  are  any  Our  Pagers  who 
would  like  to  attempt  to  correspond  with 
me  partly  in  the  French  language.  I’d  be 
willing  to  try  it  too.  —  Marie  Wright,  17, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  this  paper  for  many  years  and  I  never 
even  noticed  Our  Page  until  the  other  day 
when  I  didn’t  have  anything  to  read  and  I 
was  looking  through  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  think  it  is  very  interesting.  My  hobbies 
are  writing  letters,  dancing,  swimming  and 
singing.  I  live  in  the  country  about  two 
miles  from  a  store  of  any  kind.  We  are 
having  a  lot  of  snow  right  now.  Please 
write  soon.  —  Shirley  Beam,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  read  Our  Page  and  like  it 
very  much.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  about  63 
acres.  Dad  and  I  ran  the  farm  for  about  four 
years  and  we  do  now.  We  have  16  cows,  one 
dog,  six  cats  and  about  200  chickens.  My 
hobby  is  collecting  post  cards  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  hear  from  you  all.  —  Ida 
Marcus,  17,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade  and  like 
school  very  much.  My  hobbies  are  bike  rid- 
mg,  stamp  collecting  and  I  play  the  piano, 
i  love  to  write  letters  and  hope  you  will 
write  to  me.  —  Jo  Ann  Dieker,  12,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Readers:  I  would  like  to  become  a 
Pen~pab  I  am  in  the  fourth  grade  and  live 
™  ?  country.  I  am  under  the  doctor’s  care 

pid  have  to  stay  in  bed  whenever  I’m  not 
?n  school.  I  have  four  sisters  and  three 
or  other  s.  I  like  to  collect  stamps  and  snap¬ 
shots.  I  would  like  to  receive  letters.  — 
Beverly  Dunn,  9,  New  York. 


xt Friends:  I  have  written  to  The  Rural 
"^ew'Yorker  once  before  but  thought  I 
“^e  *°  ^  I  have  some  pen- 

t  ,n°w  but  would  like  to  have  some  more, 
am  W  raise  10,000  chicks  on  our  farm  and 
taking  violin  lessons,  I  am  in  the  seventh 
Sfaae  and  would  like  to  have  pen-pals  near 
my  own  age.  —  Pauline  Pike,  13,  Maine. 


Drawn  by  Ella  Sanders,  16,  Massachusetts 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  intended  on  the 
outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  then  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1  N.  Y.  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Frances  Fell,  17;  Jeanette  Tal- 
cott,  17;  Kathleen  Lewis,  16;  Leora  Dourt,  16 
Arietta  Von  Hassel,  14;  Shirley  Beam,  14 
Christine  Gaylord,  12;  Agnes  Ucher,  15 
Jane  Allen,  15;  Beverly  Dunn. 

Pennsylvan  a:  Margaret  Allen,  16;  Ida 
Marcus,  17;  Marilyn  Hollenbeck,  13;  Nancy 
Foote;  Marie  Wright,  17. 

New  Hampshrie:  Jeannie  Wilson,  13. 

Vermont:  Katherine  Cross,  19;  Corrine 
Bishop,  13.  _  ..  _ _ 

Maine:  Loraine  Hall,  14;  Pauline  Pike,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Jo  Ann  Dieker,  12. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  13,  New  York 

BROTHER  BUDDY 

Pitter  patter,  pitter  patter 
Across  the  kitchen  floor  — 

Pitter  patter,  pitter  patter, 

There  he  goes  once  more. 

Pitter  patter,  pitter  patter  — 

Even  in  my  sleep 
I  can  hear  the  sounds  of 
Brother  Buddy’s  feet. 

By  Beverly  Dunn,  9,  New  York 


NIGHT  RIDER 

In  the  shadow  one  can  see 
A  young  girl  riding  horseback. 

No  one  knows  who  she  might  be. 

To  ride  into  the  night  so  black. 

Her  figure  seems  to  be  so  brave 
In  the  shadows  so  blue, 

There  is  some  reason,  God  gave 
Her  courage,  strong  but  true. 

By  Joan  Fekula,  15,  Pennsylvania 


MY  PORTRAIT 

I  live  in  dear  old  New  York  State, 

Here  live  people  I  love,  not  hate. 

I  have  sisters  two  and  brothers  three, 

All  of  which  are  older  than  me. 

I  have  a  hobby  and  a  pet  I  adore  — 

If  you  write  to  me  I’ll  tell  some  more. 

I’m  a  sophomore  and  sixteen  years  old, 
In  the  very  last  line  my  wish  is  told. 

I  have  brown  eyes  and  brown  hair  too 
And  I’ll  always  be  waiting  to  hear  from  you. 

Gertie  Wheaton,  16,  New  York 


WONDERING 

Comes  the  time  when  the  world  seems  so 
cruel. 

When  God  snatches  all  within  his  rule. 
When  glowing  day  is  as  black  as  night. 
And  birds  drop  dead  to  the  ground  in  flight. 
Flowers  that  were  beautiful  things  yesterday 
Are  but  dead  straggling  weeds  today; 

And  the  cows  on  the.  rolling  hills  above. 

Do  they  notice  the  wolf  lurking  in  the  grove? 
No  matter  where  you  go,  or  how  far  you 
travel, 

Life  is  tco  difficult  a  mystery  to  unravel. 
It  goes  on  like  the  endless  tides  of  the  sea 
Into  worlds  unknown  and  someday  to  be. 

Tom  Palumbo,  19 


MY  CAT 

My  cat’s  name  is  Pat 
She  catches  all  the  rats 
On  the  farm,  in  the  barn. 

She  runs  all  ’round 

And  she  is  furry  black  and  white. 

I  don’t  know  why  we  called  her  Pat 
She  won’t  claw  or  she  won’t  bite 
And  she  is  glad  to  see  us  when 
We  come  home  at  night. 

She  is  as  nice  in  the  Springtime 
As  she  is  in  the  Fall  — 

And  she’s  my  cat.  the  best  of  all. 

By  Karen  Woodruff,  10,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Grace  Adam,  16,  New  York 


WINTER  SCENE 

Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  16,  Pennsylvania 


4"H 

Forum  ' 

Dear  Friends:  We  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  two  or  three  years 
and  I  always  read  Our  Page  the  very  first 
thing.  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade  and  go  to 
the  Central  School.  I  am  in'  the  first  year 
of  cooking  in  4-H  work.  I  collect  snap¬ 
shots  of  all  kinds  and  also  collect  flowers  of 
all  kinds.  Lately  I  started  a  collection  of 
plants  and  this  summer  I  plan  to  plant  all 
kinds  of  flowers.  My  favorite  flower  is  either 
the  red  or  yellow  rose.  My  sports  are  fish¬ 
ing,  swimming,  ice  skating,  roller  skating, 
baseball  and  basketball.  I  don’t  get  much 
mail  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  someone 
of  any  age.  —  Corinne  Bishop,  13,  Vermont. 


Dear  Our  Pagers;  I  have  been  meaning  to 
write  for  a  long  time  but  I  have  been  put¬ 
ting  it  off  so  here  I  am.  I  have  graduated 
from  high  school  and  am  working  in  an 
office  in  the  city.  My  home  is  on  a  farm. 
My  Dad  has  three  dairy  farms.  I  have  been 
a  member  of  the  4-H  Club  and  have  en¬ 
joyed  it  very  much.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone.  —  Katherine  Cross,  19, 
Vermont. 


I*/*  - — 


FRIENDS 

Drawn  by  Marian  Goldsmith,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Marjorie  Palmanter,  New  York 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  a  4-H’er  and 
have  just  returned  from  4-H  camp  11  miles 
from  home.  I  stayed  there  for  two  weeks 
making  many  new  friends  and  learning  a 
lot  of  new  games.  I  have  been  in  4-H  Clubs 
for  two  years  and  have  taken  sewing  and 
knitting.  In  sewing  I  made  myself  a  square 
dance  skirt  and  two  roller  skating'  outfits; 
in  knitting,  a  sweater.  As  you  see,  my 
hobbies  are  square  dancing,  roller  skating 
and  knitting!  For  Christmas  my  mother  and 
father  gave  me  rink  skates  so  that  is  my 
favorite  pastime  outside  of  stamp  collecting 
and  writing  to  pen  pals.  So  please  write 
and  enclose  a  picture  so  we  can  swap  snaps. 
If  you  are  a  stamp  collector,  we  can  swap 
stamps.  —  Mary-Jane  Emerald,  13,  Mass. 


Dear  Friends:  A  while  ago  it  was  asked  if 
there  were  Grangers  around.  Well,  my 
answer  is  yes,  because  I  am  one.  ~  For  the 
past  year  I  have  had  the  honor  of  being  the 
marshall  for  our  installation  of  officers.  I 
am  also  a  4-H  member.  For  the  past  two 
years  I  have  served  as  news  reporter  and 
president.  I  collect  ‘  stamps  and  love  horses. 
On  our  69  acre  farm  I  help  drive  the  teams. 
I  would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you. 
—  Marilyn  Hollenbeck,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  getting 
The  Rui  al  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time. 
Everytime  it  comes  I  turn  to  Our  Page.  I  am 
a  Sophomore  in  high  school  and  this  is  my 
seventh  year  in  4-H  work.  I  love  horses  and 
own  two,  and  one  black  Angus  cow.  We  have 
40  black  Angus  and  live  on  a  108  acre  farm. 
I  have  only  three  pen-pals  now  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  of  my  age. 
—  Leora  Dourt,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  have  read  Our  Page 
and  the  rest  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
many  times  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  am 
a  4-H  Club  member.  The  name  of  the  Club 
is  the  4- Winds  4-H  Club.  This  is  my  second 
year  and  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  My  hobby 
is  reading  and  I  should  like  to  hear  from 
you.  —  Christine  Gaylord,  12,  New  York. 
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Drawn  by  Ella  Sanders,  16,  Massachusetts 


The  February  thaw  is  the  first  forerunner 
of  Spring.  The  creeks  gurgle  with  the  melt¬ 
ing  snow  and  deep  in  the  heart  of  the  woods 
you  will  find  the  first  gray  velvet  pussy 
willows.  You  think  winter  has  gone  and  day¬ 
dream  in  the  sun.  And  lo!  next  morning  a 
soft  covering  of  fluffy  snow  has  blanketed 
the  edges  of  the  creek  and  has  covered  your 
tracks  of  yesterday.  It  was  just  a  promise 
of  Spring  but  the  smallest  creature  and  bud 
knows  that  she  is  not  far  off. 

This  time  of  year  brings  so  many  new 
things  to  draw.  New  chicks,  calves  and  colts. 
The  woodlot,  which  has  looked  so  bare, 
grows  into  leaf  and  bloom.  The  dogwood 
trees  look  like  a  bit  of  leftover  winter  snow 
along  with  the  patch  of  bloodroots  on  the 
sheltered  slope  of  the  hill.  In  a  warmer 
nook  is  a  patch  of  blue  sky  —  some  violets. 

Next  month  comes  Easter,  a  great  religious 
time  of  the  year  as  well  as  the  time  we  all 
don  our  new  clothes  and  feathered  and 
flowered  hats.  It’s  also  the  time  for  kites 
and  the  high  winds  to  take  them  far  aloft. 
Don’t  forget  St.  Patrick’s  Day  for  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  the  green.  There  are  so  many  beauti¬ 
ful  things  to  write  about  and  draw,  perhaps 
some  of  these  things  I  have  mentioned  will 
inspire  you  for  the  next  issue  of  Our  Page. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age  and  State.  —  E.  U. 
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Margaret  Allen,  wife  and  partner  of  Promote  trouble-free  milkings, 
Roy  Allen,  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  says:  fight  feed  waste. 


AT  CALVING  TIME 

Here,  of  all  times  it  pays  to  pro¬ 
vide  every  cow  due  to  freshen 
with  the  low-cost  Kow-Kare 
build-up,  before  and  after.  Go 
through  one  season  with  this  val¬ 
uable  aid  to  safe  calving,  and  you 
will  be  a  Kow-Kare  convert  and 
ardent  enthusiast  for  life. 


We  couldn't  farm  without  KOW-KARE.  We 
teed  it  regularly  to  our  15  fine  grade  cows ; 
have  it  mixed  with  the  feed  at  the  mill.  That's 


how  we  'rope'  the  fussy 
how  they  do  respond 
to  Kow-Kare!  We  have 
less  trouble  at  Calving 
time,  too.  Our  milk 
pick-up  man  tells  us 
that  although  we  have 
a  small  dairy  we  are 
producing  more  milk 
than  larger  dairies." 


eaters  into  line,  and 


When  feed  costs  are  high  there’s 
double  reason  to  sharpen  cow 
appetites  .  .  .  tone  up  digestion 
to  avoid  breakdowns.  The  Allens 


Your  farm-supply  dealer  has 
Kow-Kare  in  three  sizes,  includ¬ 
ing  the  new  bulk  drum  that  spells 
amazing  economy  in  large  dairies. 


know  from  experience  that  the 
slight  cost  of  concentrated 
Kow-Kare  is  not  an  expense  . . . 
but  sensible  insurance  against 
sluggish  conversion  of  feed  and 
roughage. 

Most  cows  are  subjected  to  an 
unnatural  drive  for  more  and 


FREE  COW  BOOK-Send  today  for 
your  copy  of  helpful  treatise  on 
cow  ills,  “Care  and  Feeding  of 
Dairy  Cattle.”  Includes  feed-mix¬ 
ing  guidance  fitted  to  your  home¬ 
grown  roughage. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

LyndonviUe  9,  Vermont 


more  yield.  No  wonder  stamina 
breaks  under  such  demands. 
Smart  feeders  add  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed.  The  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 


THE  TWO  (0) - A-DAY 


REDE "  GARDEN  TR ACTORS 


bear  Driven!  No  Bells!  No  Chains!— New 
1951  Models  Now  Available I  , 


You'll  like  the  smooth, 
powerful,  gear-driven, 
easy  operating  action 
ot  the  4-cycte  gasoline 
engine-equipped  Walking 
Model  with  power  turn¬ 
ing  clutch  tor  each  wheel 
or  the  Hiding  Model  with  automotive  type 
differential.  Dozens  of  attachmentsfor  plow¬ 
ing.  sowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  movtdng, 
raking,  wood-Sawlng.  snow¬ 
plowing.  EASY  TERMS— -with 
Pays-For-itself-Pian.  SPECIAL 
Discount  to  User  Agents. 


•RED-E  TRACTOR  CO. 


WALKING 

MODEL 

2-3-4/,-S  H.P. 
RIDING  MODE! 

6  H.P. 

„  Fully 
Guaranteed 


Richfield 

«r>.  wi*. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS— USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG,  CO, 

DEPT.  1950,  WILUAMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


IN  A IT!  before  you  buy ••• 

See  the  new  Jim  Brown  Spring  1951  Catalog.  It’s 
packed  with  top  quality  goods  at  down-to-earth  price#  1 
Thousands  of  bargains  for  farm,  home  and  family. 
Serving  America  by  mall  for  over  61  yean. 
Write  for  FREE  copy  today! 

JIM  BROWN 

DEPT.  R-35,  CLEVELAND  3,  OHIO 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Wrlte  for  Pries  List  and 
02  WASHINGTON  ST.. 


Samples.  ATWOODS 
BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


V 


DR.  NAYLOR’S 


ACTIVE  INGREDIENTS 

Oxyquinolin,  Eucalyptol,  Menthol,  Camphor,  Oils 
of  Thyme,  Clove,  Thuja,  Pine;  Petrolatum,  Lanolin. 

EIGHT  OZS.  NET  60 1 

H.W.  NAYLOR  CO..  MORRIS,  N.Y 


At  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 


Pennsylvania’s  Farm  Show,  the 
biggest  winter  indoor  exposition  of 
its  kind  in  the  world,  closed  its  1951 
five-day  exhibition  on  January  12  at 
Harrisburg  with  many  new  records. 
Attendance  totaled  591,000,  11,000 

higher  than  the  previous  high  in  1949. 
Next  year’s  show  will  be  January  14 
to  18. 

Exhibits  included  an  array  of  farm 
machinery,  back  on  the  floor  after  a 
year’s  absence  due  to  differences  prior 
to  the  1950  show  over  rates  for  space. 
New  records  were  set  for  these  en¬ 
tries  and  for  high  merit  or  quality. 
Commercial  exhibits  were  noticeably 
more  attractive  and  better  organized 
than  for  many  years. 


F.  E.  Bugler,  Peach  Bottom,  Lancaster 
County ,  and  his  champion  Suffolk 
ewe.  The  same  animal  won  grand 
championships  at  the  1950  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  and  the  Ithaca, 
N.  Y.,  sheep  show. 

Farm  Show  livestock  champions  in¬ 
cluded:  Dairy:  Ayrshire,  grand  cham¬ 
pion  cow,  Blackwood  Farm,  and  grand 
champion  bull,  Gordon  A.  Nairn,  both 
of  Douglassville,  Berks  County; 
Guernsey,  cow,  Sunnyhill  Farms,  Im¬ 
perial,  Allegheny  County,  bull, 
Grayce  Farms,  Dalton,  Lackawanna 
County;  Holstein,  cow,  Naaman 
Stoitzfus,  Morgantown,  Berks  County, 
bull,  Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm, 
Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster  County;  Milking 
Shorthorn,  bull,  Pinesedge  Farms, 
Shoemakersville,  Berks  County. 

Grand  championships  in  horses: 
Belgians — stallion,  senior  and  grand 
championship,  Suffield  Farms,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Ind.  Co.;  mares,  senior  and  grand 
championship,  Claypoole  Rest  Home, 
Indiana,  Indiana  County;  Percheron — 
stallion,  senior  and  grand  champion, 
National  Agricultural  College  Farm, 
Bucks  County. 

Wool:  champion  ram  fleece — 

Charles  B.  Orndorff,  Waynesburg, 
Green  Co.;  ewe  fleece  —  M.  C.  Whit- 
n  e  y  ,  Susquehanna,  Susquehanna 
County.  Grand  championships  in 
sheep:  Shropshire — ram  and  ewe, 
Twin  Pine  Farm,  Nichols,  N.  Y., 
Bradford  County;  Hampshire — ram, 
Brush  Creek  Valley  Farms,  Rochester, 
Beaver  County.  Southdown — ram  and 
ewe,  Lehigh  Portland  Cement  Co. 
Farms,  Stetlersville,  Lehigh  County; 
Oxford — ram  and  ewe,  David  E.  Mc¬ 
Dowell,  Mercer,  Mercer  County;  Dor¬ 
set — ram  and  ewe,  J.  R.  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Washington  County.  Fat 
sheep,  champion  wethers:  Shropshire, 
Audrey  Rowe,  Strasburg,  Lancaster 
County;  Hampshire — Jane  Greiner, 
Manheim,  Lancaster  County-;  South- 
down  —  Marlene  Good,  Lancaster, 
Lancaster  County.  Cheviot  —  Paul 
Lapp,  Kinzer,  Lancaster  County;  Dor¬ 
set  and  Suffolk — Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  C. 
Whitney,  Susquehanna.  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  wether — Marlene  Good,  Lan¬ 
caster.  Lewis  F.  Nicholas,  Bangor, 
Northampton  County,  won  the  sheep 
shearing  contest.  An  eperienced  hand 
at  the  business,  Nicholas  had  little 
difficulty  in  winning.  He  shears  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400  sheep  annually. 

In  the  sale  of  4-H  and  open  class 
fat  lambs  and  steers  on  the  last  day, 
new  record  high  prices  were  paid. 
Jean  Graybill,  4-H  club  member, 
Manheim,  who  had  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  in  lambs  and  beeves  for 
the  first  double  win  at  the  Farm 
Show,  sold  her  championship  pen  of 
three  Southdown  lambs,  298  pounds, 
at  $1.50  per  pound,  a  new  Farm 
Show  high  for  lambs.  All  4-H  lambs 
averaged  43.89  cents  per  pound — 
40.85  cents  without  the  two  cham¬ 
pions,  and  open  class  stock  went  to 
38.89  cents  a  pound.  All  of  these 
average  prices  were  new  highs.  Miss 
Graybill’s  grand  champion  4-H  An¬ 


gus  steer,  “Pepper,1’  a  1,140-pounder, 
brought  $1.40  per  pound,  a  total  of 
$1,596.  This  was  not  a  new  record, 
but  all  4-H  steers  averaged  44  cents, 
43  without  the  two  top  animals,  and 
these  averages  were  new  all-time 
highs  in  the  history  of  the  35-year-old 
Farm  Show.  Open  class  beeves  sold 
for  41.7  cents  per  pound. 

Six  Pennsylvania  farmers  were 
awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Mas¬ 
ter  Farmer:  Alexander  Claypoole, 
Worthington,  Armstrong  County;  John 
N.  Griffith,  Ebensburg,  Cambria 
County;  Isaac  S.  Gross,  Plumstead- 
ville,  Bucks  County;  Irvin  M.  McAfee, 
Milan,  Bradford  County;  Abner  H. 
Risser,  Bainbridge,  Lancaster  County, 
and  Edwin  B.  Wallis,  Liverpool,  Perry 
County.  A  gold  medal  went  to  each 
of  the  recipients  of  the  award,  in 
token  of  their  achievements  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  community  affairs. 

Top  tobacco  awards  went  to  Henry 
Lentz,  Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming 
County,  for  grand  champion  wrapper 
and  best  wrapper  exhibit,  and  to  Joy 
Floyd  Kreider,  Manheim,"’  Lancaster 
County,  grand  champion  filler  and 
best  filler  exhibit. 

Willard  S.  Schwager,  Lansdale, 
Montgomery  County,  was  first  with 
137.4  bushels  per  acre  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  corn  club  5-acre  contest, 
sponsored  by  the  Crop  Improvement 
Association  and  the  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice.  In  com  exhibits,  James  Peiffer, 
Annville,  Lebanon  County,  won  the 
sweepstakes  in  hybrids  and  the  grand 
championship,  C.  N.  Myers,  Hanover, 
York  County,  took  the  open  pollinated 
sweepstakes. 

Grand  championships  in  small 
grains  went  to  Hans  Fritz,  Lock 
Haven,  Clinton  County,  in  wheat,  un¬ 
designated  variety;  oats,  Saralia  Carl, 
Hanover,  York  County;  barley,  Daniel 
A.  Brubaker,  Ephrata,  Lancaster 
County. 

Two  Northumberland  County  grow¬ 
ers  won  top  tomato  awards.  Robert 
Campbell,  Danville,  was  first  in  yield, 
29.92  tons  per  acre,  and  William 
Arbogast,  Sunbury,  first  in  quality 
with  88  per  cent  U.  S.  No.  l’s.  Each 
received  a  $25  U.  S.  Savings  Bond 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Canners  As¬ 
sociation. 

Trinity  Joint  High  School  won  the 
$50  first  place  award  in  the  Voca¬ 
tional  agriculture  window  exhibit, 
and  a  special  $50  award  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Electric  Assn.  Zerbe  Town¬ 
ship  School,  Trevorton,  Northumber¬ 
land  County,  won  the  home  economics 
window  exhibit  and  $50. 


Vernon  Claypoole  holds  the  grand 
championship  banner  won  at  the  1951 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  by  Belgian 
mare  held  by  Presley  Shearer,  and 
owned  by  Claypoole  Rest  Home,  at 
Indiana,  Indiana  County,  Pa.,  where 
both  men  reside. 

Potato  champions  were:  Vocational, 
Patrick  Dumm,  Ebensburg,  Cambria 
County;  4-H,  Paul  W.  Krause,  Slat- 
ington,  Lehigh  County;  grand  cham_ 
pion  exhibit,  G.  H.  Dumm,  Ebensburg. 

Franklin  County  took  first  place  in 
apple  exhibits,  and  S.  A.  Hiesey  & 
Son,  Greencastle,  one  of  the  growers 
from  that  county,  won  the  State 
Horticultural  Association  cup.  Lan¬ 
caster  County  was  second. 

Rev.  H.  M.  Snavely,  Woodbury, 
Bedford  County,  took  the  sweepstakes 
in  extracted  honey,  and  Mrs.  Floyd 
H .  Sandt,  Easton,  Northampton 
County,  the  sweepstakes  in  crystal¬ 
lized  honey. 
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Snags;  relief  from  Windburn,  Sun¬ 
burn;  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Insist  on  BAG  BALM— lanolin- 
loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 
spreads  right,  stays  on.  At  your 
farm-supply  house  in  big  10-oz.  tins. 

Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 


LYNDONVILLE  49,  VERMONT 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Refftctor  l*tt«rii*g— glau  beo4s  mirror  light  •»  light  (liko  rood  tlgnt) 
Permanent  emboritd  ItHcri  and  number!  I'/j*  high 
lifetime  olumimim— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— block  background 
Double  plate  18"  long— reads  the  same  frem  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 

MAILBOX  MARKER 


C  ©.  D.  1#  desired  — 
deep,  postage  added. 
Colorado  residents  add 
19E>  Sates  tax. 


Quonfity  discounts  to 
clubs,  church  groups, 
etc.,  for  resole.  Write 
for  detoils. 


fits  any  moil  box 


$f.9J 


f05TPA,ID- 


£ H6MEERM<j  COMPANY -+■ 

272- D  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs.  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


WALL  MM 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  14  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  43rd  Yr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa 


$4.45  P.  P. 

.438  ASYLUM  ST„ 


Bl  NOCULARS^\ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42 M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
CRITERION_CO.,_Dept.  BJNB-9 


HARTFORD  3,  CONN. 


‘SPIRALTORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model,  increased  power.  Su¬ 
perior  all  purpose.  Nickle,  al.  Clog- 
free.  Used  by  members  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  College  Staff.  Only 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and 
hose.  Any  motor.  Powerful  Impeller. 
Money  refund.  Why  experiment  Get 
the  best.  NORDSTROM  A  CARL¬ 
SON,  KENOZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


$12.00 

P.  P. 


Henry  Nixon,  Manheim,  Lancaster 
County,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Crop  Improvement 
Assn.,  succeeding  James  D.  Brawn, 
Mifflinburg,  Union  Co.  B.  L.  Seem, 
Zionsville,  Lehigh  County,  was  named 
vice-president.  M.  W.  Hartung,  State 
College,  succeeds  V.  A.  Huston, 
Lemont,  Centre  County,  as  sec.-treas. 
New  directors  are  Leon  Epler,  North¬ 
umberland,  Seem,  H.  A.  Snyder, 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  County,  and 
L.  L.  Hug,  Landisville,  Lancaster 
County. 

Mrs.  Harry  F.  Shank,  Quarryville, 
Lancaster  County,  was  elected  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of 
Farm  Women.  The  farm  women  in 
esolutions  urged  study  and  support  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
Sabbath  observance,  protested  the 
liquor  traffic  and  liquor  advertising, 
asked  allocation  of  more  Motor  Li¬ 
cense  Fund  money  for  township 
roads,  and  voiced  a  plea  for  world 
peace. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Beekeepers’ 
Assn,  elected  Merle  P.  Fisher,  Gran¬ 
ville,  Mifflin  County,  as  president; 
vice-pres.,  Paul  S.  Zeigler,  Bethel, 
Berks  County;  and  sec.-treas.,  H.  M. 
Snavely,  Woodbury,  Bedford  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Vegetable  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  elected  Fred  C.  Brehm, 
Dilltown,  Indiana  County,  as  presi¬ 
dent;  vice-pres.,  Edward  J.  Fleming, 
Andalusia,  Bucks  County;  junior  and 
past  pres.,  Amos  H.  Funk,  Millers- 
ville,  Lancaster  County;  sec.-treas.,  H. 
Brinton  Gerhart,  Martinsburg,  Blair 
County;  directors,  James  O.  Dutt, 
State  College,  Centre  County;  Louis 
E.  Orient,  Bridgeville,  Allegheny 
County;  M.  E.  Webb,  Hanover,  Adams 
County;  Elwood  Lord,  Wyoming, 
Luzerne  County;  Alvin  C.  Thompson, 
Morrisville,  Bucks  County;  Charles  K. 
Hallowell,  Philadelphia,  and  Frank 
Worssam,  Rutledge,  Delaware  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Hereford  Breed¬ 
ers  Assn,  elected  G.  Emerson  Work, 
Upper  Middleton,  Fayette  County,  as 
president;  vice-pres.,  C.  B.  Gray, 
Bloomsburg,  Columbia  County;  sec., 
Glenn  A.  Arnold,  Waynesburg,  Greene 
County;  treas.,  James  H.  Newcomb, 
Downingtown,  Chester  County;  direc¬ 
tors,  Carson  C.  Potter,  Pottstown, 
Montgomery  County;  Dr.  J.  C.  Knise- 
ley,  New  Paris,  Bedford  County; 
Sprague  D.  Wingard,  Richardsville, 
Jefferson  County;  and  Donald  C. 
Minor,  Carmichaels,  Greene  County. 

New  officers  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  are:  president, 
Alva  Saufley,  Hummelstown,  Dauphin 
County;  vice-pres.,  Roy  Robinson, 
Coal  Center,  Washington  County;  sec., 
H.  E.  Carter,  Montrose,  Susquehanna 
County;  treas.,  H.  O.  Bock,  McDonald, 
Washington  County;  directors,  L.  D. 
Richards,  Dalton,  Lackawanna  Coun¬ 
ty;  A.  D.  Willaman,  Transfer,  Mercer 
County;  William  Campbell,  Armagh, 
Indiana  County;  and  H.  C.  McCurdy, 
Enon  Valley,  Lawrence  County. 

The  Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool 
Growers  Assn,  decided  to  combine  its 
annual  November  bred  ewe  sale  held 
regularly  at  the  State  College  with 
the  regional  Keystone  Stud  Ram  and 
Ewe  sale  on  July  9  and  10  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  which  it  sponsors.  About  130 
head  will  be  offered.  M.  P.  Tait, 
Stetlersville,  Lehigh  County,  was 
elected  president  of  the  sheepmen, 
replacing  J.  Raymond  Henderson, 
Hickory,  Washington  County,  who  be¬ 
came  vice-pres.;  J.  N.  Robinson,  Mer¬ 
cer,  is  sec.-treas.,  and  directors  are 
Jack  Shober,  Berlin,  Somerset  Coun¬ 
ty;  Ray  E.  Conklin,  Montrose,  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County;  Harry  Moore, 
Sharpsville,  Mercer  County,  and  E.  A. 
Dale,  State  College,  Centre  County. 

The  Poland  China  breeders  elected: 
C.  A.  Woodward,  Port  Royal,  Juniata 
County,  as  president;  vice-pres.,  Clif¬ 
ford  A.  LeVan,  Milton,  Northumber¬ 
land  County;  second  vice-pres.,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rittenhouse,  Smock,  Fayette 
County;  secy.,  Clark  H.  Kostenbader, 
Lewisburg,  Union  County;  and  treas., 
J.  E.  Lanius  &  Sons,  York,  York 
County. 

Perry  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Jef¬ 
ferson  County,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Berkshire  Assn.  Other  officers: 
vice-pres.,  George  Bolinger,  New 
Castle,  Lawrence  County;  secy. -treas., 
Dale  M.  Ritter,  Harrisburg,  Dauphin 
Co.;  directors,  James  Drake,  Slippery 
Rock,  Butler  County;  Russell  Corn- 
bower,  New  Freedom,  Lancaster 
County,  and  Wallace  Bohn,  Spring 
Mills,  Centre  County. 

Murray  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City, 
Indiana  County,  was  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Christmas 
Tree  Growers  for  the  11th  consecu¬ 
tive  time.  N.  M.  Eberly 


—Then  weather  or  field  condi¬ 
tions  WILL  NOT  STOP  YOU 
from  cleaning  cow 
barns  and  yards  every 


PATENTS  GRANTED 
AND  FENDING 
TRAD!  MARKS  REG 
U  S  FAT  OFF 


You  can  spread  over  snow  or  mud  while  the 
manure  is  fresh  and  has  the  highest  fertilizing 
value.  All  mechanisms  —  unloading,  shredding 
and  spreading  are  driven  direct  from  the  tractor 
power  take-off.  The  shredder-spreader  unit  is 
removable  —  you  then  have  a  self-unloading 
wagon  too,  for  use  with  or  without  extension 
sides  or  chopped  hay  extension  screens. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION  J 
Dept.  NY-21  Galion,  Ohio 


sizes 

*150  Bushel 
*100  Bushel 

*  75  Bushel  *With  extension  sides 


MODEL  31 -A  HEAVY-DUTY  DUMP  WAGON 


Built-in,  tractor-power  operated,  hydraulic  hoist  for 
quick,  safe,  easy  dumping.  Capacity  4’/2  ton  max.; 
7  ft.  x  12  ft.  platform.  Attachments  available  for  150 
bu.  grain-tight  box,  42"  stake  rack,  stock  rack,  hay 
rack,  chopped  hay  extensions  and  gate.  Automotive 
type  steering;  roller  bearing  wheels. 

MODEL  21 -A  HI-SPEED  WAGON 

Similar  construction,  and  convertibility  of  Model  31-A 
except  it  has  a  stationary  7  ft.  x  14  ft.  platform  (no 
hoist)  3-ton  max.  capacity,  and  100  bu.  "grain  box. 
MODEL  11 -A  WAGON  GEAR 

Telescoping  reach-pole  and  adjustable  bolsters  permit 
use  with.  Cobey  Wagon  Boxes,  home-made  or  manu¬ 
factured  boxes.  Extra-strong  construction;  3-ton  cap. 


ENGINEERED  TO 
OUT-PERFORM 
AND  BUILT  TO 
OUT -LAST  ALL 
OTHERS 


THESE  WAGONS  ALSO  SAVE  TIME,  LABOR  &  MONET 


FOR 


VnUPOH  FOR 
COilTEMTURF 


mm  —  —  —  —  —  — 

|  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-21  Galion,  Ohio 
I  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 

!□  Power  Driven  □  21 -A,  Hi-Speed  □  Utility  Wogon  Boxes 

J  Spread"  WaB°"  D  2-Whe.l  Trailer 

31 -A,  Damp  Wagon  Q  11 -A.  Wagon  Gear  □  ’'Wheel  Tilting 

Platform  Wagon 

|  Nome _ Address. - — 

|  City _ Slat* - • 


Picker 


See  the 

COMPLETE  LINE 

of  PICKWICK 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

FIRST! 


Dunkmaster 


Eviscerating 

Table 


Scalding 

Tank 


Before  you  buy,  be  sure  to  see 
the  FICKWICK  line  of  Poultry 
Processing  equipment.  PICKWICK 
stands  for  leadership  in  design, 
construction,  efficiency  and  econo¬ 
my.  PICKWICK  equipment  saves 
time  and  labor  .  .  .  increases  your 
profits!  Write  today  for  Free 
Descriptive  Folder. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


“Windgall?  Use 

ABSORBINE” 

says  Gustave  Troutman,  of  Milton,  N.Y. 

"I’ve  been  a  farmer 
for  40  years  and 
all  that  time  I’ve 
used  Absorbine  for 
my  horses.  I've  found 
it  quickly  relieves 
strain  and  soreness 
from  windgall." 

Yes, farmers  know 
there’s  nothing  like  ^ 

Absorbine  for  help¬ 
ing  to  relieve  lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore 
shoulder,  fresh  bog  spavin  and  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Not  a  "cure-all,”  Absorbine 
is  a  time-proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians,  too,  for  helping  to 
relieve  puffs,  strains  and  bruises. 

A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine  will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mats, 

•  Attention  Car  Owners 

Install  “STAIFASTSf*  amazing  new  rubber  tirevalve 

caps,  positive  guard  against  airloss  —  dirt  —  trouble. 

30  ‘STAI  FASTS”  for  $1.00  Postpaid. 

LUNZER’S  SUPPLIES. 

64  WEST  85th  STREET. _ NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 

———————  CHAIN  SAWS  -  -- 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE.  N.Y.  Tel.  3586 


Extra  Ways 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 


Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility  . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 
ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 


FEED  STERLING- 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


lOO-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


CHURCH  SUPPERS 

made  easier  with  BRISKO  BANQUET 
TABLE  PAPER.  Saves  washing  and 
ironing.  Dresses  up  the  tables.  Write 
for  FREE  samples  and  wholesale  prices. 

BRISKO  CO.,  SO.  SHAFTSBURY  6,  VT. 
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Only  Unadilla  has . . . 


FEATURING  - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature's  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  togethef  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  wood.  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN.  ON 
ORDERS  WRITTEN  FOR  SHIPMENT  PRIOR 
TO  APRIL  1st,  PRESENT  PRICES  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  BoxC-23  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Bigger  Crops 

Mobile  Power 

m'ionj^More  Farm  Power 


[  {  -  More  Farm  Jobs 

m -  .iL  f.  mm  «. 

.  One  Machine 


RjoiaSuf,  *7 'illeA, 

Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast,  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  i.  P.  O- 

MODERN  FLAME  TH ROWER— thaws,  splits  rocks, 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Freo  bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

BALE  TIES  AND  COIL  WIRE  FOR  SALE 
OSBORN  HAY  A  MILLING  COMPANY. 
OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN 


30"  SAW  WEIGHS  44  LBS. 

Also  19”  One  Man  Saw 


Dealer  opportunity 

Lombard  Governor  Corp.f  Ashland,  Mass. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
tha  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


FASTER,  CLEANER  MILKING 


WITH 


UNIVERSAL’s 


'CALF-NOSE”  TEAT  CUP 


PLICATES 
E  CALF’S  TONGUE. 

>ove)  Teat  lies  in  "Calf-Nose” 
ation  as  in  calf’s  mouth  be- 
of  patented  off-center  Open- 
Alternating  pressure  applied 
tgtade  vacuum  masses  tea. 
:  calf  s  tongue  as  calf  swallows 

thus  stimulates  milk  flow. 

. . . 


""Mr 


Remember,  UNIVERSAL  Understands  Cows 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 


The  "Calf-Nose”  is  the  only  inflation  that  vir¬ 
tually  duplicates  the  gentle,  natural,  stimulating 
sucking  and  massaging  action  of  the  calf. 
That’s  why  the  cow  "lets  down”  more  quickly, 
milks  provably  faster  and  generally  requires 
no  stripping  when  the  UNIVERSAL  has 
finished  the  job.  And  the  "Calf-Nose”  is 
UNIVERSAL’s  —  exclusively! 


FREE!  A  new  booklec  "Whac 
Type  of  Milking  Machine  Should 
I  Get.”  Describes  all  styles  of 
milkers  —  tells  why  and  when  to 
get  each.  Send  for  it  Today! 


231  E.  Clark  St.,  Albert  Lea,  Minn.  Branches:  Waukesha,  Wis.— -  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  ( 


Cow  Had  Acetonemia 

One  of  our  cows  had  acetonemia 
last  Spring  soon  after  she  was  fresh. 
Though  she  is  now  very  lively,  and 
has  been  bred  again,  she  is  still  fussy 
about  her  feed.  We  have  plenty  of 
hay,  but  the  fields  have  not  had  lime 
lately.  I  am  wondering  how  to  feed 
her  to  give  her  the  proper  ration.  We 
feed  some  molasses  every  day.  Will 
it  be  necessary  to  buy  alfalfa  hay? 

New  Hampshire  l.  m.  d. 

Acetonemia  is  somewhat  similar  in 
its  symptoms  to  milk  fever,  but  the 
principal  difference,  as  far  as  the 
symptoms  are  concerned,  is  that 
acetonemia,  or  ketosis  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  more  chronic  in 
character  than  milk  fever.  The  pres¬ 
ent  findings  on  both  these  ailments 
are  that  they  are  probably  caused  by 
a  deficiency  of  both  vitamins  and 
minerals. 

While  it  is  true  that  a  calcium  de¬ 
ficiency  seems  to  be  the  immediate 
precipitating  cause  in  many  casesr  it 
is  now  thought  that  cobalt  plays  an 
important  role  in  these  aliments,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  ketosis.  It  would  be  ad¬ 
visable,  therefore,  to  lime  your  hay 
land  as  soon  as  possible  and,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  to  provide  this  cow,  and  all 
the  other  members  of  your  herd,  with 
a  good  commercial  mineral  mixture 
to  which  they  should  have  constant 
access.  It  should  be  a  mixture  that 
contains  the  so-called  trace  elements, 
among  them  cobalt. 

The  feeding  of  molasses  is  thought 
by  some  to  be  helpful  as  a  preventive 
of  these  ailments  following  calving 
but  scientific  investigations  do  not 
give  much  support  to  this  belief.  You 
do  not  state  what  kind  of  hay  you 
ard  feeding,  but  good  quality  alfalfa 
hay  is  considered  helpful,  as  a  pre¬ 
ventive  of  ketosis,  because  of  its  com¬ 
parative  high  mineral  and  vitamin 
content,  as  well  as  its  protein  content. 
If  the  hay  used  is  a  non-legume,  such 
as  poor  quality  mixed  or  timothy  hay, 
it  would  be  wise  to  buy  some  alfalfa 
hay  and  feed  it  at  least  to  the  cow 
that  was  afflicted  with  acetonemia. 


Breeding  Troubles  Analyzed 

Dairy  cattle  breeding  troubles  in 
New  York  State  are  being  tackled  in 
a  new  manner.  A  trailer  laboratory 
hauled  by  a  jeep  drives  into  a  barn¬ 
yard,  parks  and  a  veterinarian,  a 
physiologist  and  a  technician  get  out 
to  examine  the  herd.  Herds  with  low 
conception  rates  are  visited.  Herds 
with  above  average  breeding  records 
are  observed.  The  object  of  this 
traveling  laboratory  is  breeding 
troubles  research.  The  gigantic  prob¬ 
lem  of  sterility  and  infertility  in  dairy 
cattle  is  being  studied  right  at  the 
farm. 

This '-laboratory  on  wheels  is  a  gift 
to  Cornell  from  the  New  York  State 
Artificial  Breeders  Cooperative  Asso¬ 
ciation '‘and  the  Department  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  and  the  Veterinary 
College,  Department  of  Pathology. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Asdell  of  the  Animal 
Husbandry  staff  is  the  director.  Dr. 
K.  McEntee  represents  the  Veterinary 
College. 

The  field  schedule  for  this  labora¬ 
tory  is  being  planned  with  the  assis¬ 
tance  of  the  Extension  Service  in  co¬ 
operation  with  local  veterinarians. 
Farm  service  work  is  not  provided. 
However,  problem  herds  in  each 
county  are  being  sought  for  research 
study.  If  breeding  troubles  are  seri¬ 
ously  affecting  a  farmer’s  herd,  the 
county  agent  should  be  notified. 

The  laboratory  has  already  made 
trips  to  a  number  of  counties.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  Asdell,  the  equipment 
is  proving  very  satisfactory  for  the 
tasks  in  hand.  New  York  dairymen 
will  be  watching  closely  the  progress 
of  these  new  breeding  investigations 
as  time  goes  on.  C.  G.  Brandt 


Hay  for  Saddle  Mare 

Will  you  please  tell  me  about  how 
many  pounds  of  hay  a  saddle  mare 
should  be  fed  each  day?  This  mare 
weighs  about  1,000  pounds  and  gets 
a  quart  of  oats  three  times  a  day. 
She  runs  in  a  box  stall,  20  by  30  feet 
square,  and  gets  moderate  riding 
exercise.  I  am  now  allowing  her  a 
70-pound  bale  of  hay  in  two  weeks. 
Is  that  the  right  amount  of  hay  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  size  and  weight,  or 
is  it  too  much? 

Albany  Co.,  N.  Y.  w.  h.  i. 

A  horse  weighing  1,000  pounds  and 
doing  light  work  should  receive  ap¬ 


proximately  one  and  one-quarter 
pounds  of  hay  daily,  for  each  100 
pounds  of  bodyweight,  or  a  total  be¬ 
tween  12  and  13  pounds.  This  could 
be  divided  into  either  two  or  three 
feedings  as  seems  most  convenient 
and  desirable.  About  one-half  the 
hay  should  be  fed  for  the  evening 
feeding,  and  the  rest  divided  into 
two  feedings  for  morning  and  noon, 
or  fed  in  the  morning  only.  Do  not 
use  dusty  hay,  as  it  may  cause  ir¬ 
ritation  of  the  lungs  and  if  long  con¬ 
tinued  may  produce  a  condition 
known  as  heaves. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  continue 
with  the  oats  in  the  amount  you  are 
now  using.  If  timothy  hay  is  used, 
it  would  be  advisable  to  substitute 
about-  one  pound  of  linseed  oil  meal 
daily  for  an  equal  amount  of  oats. 
As  can  be  seen  from  the  recom¬ 
mendations  given,  this  mare  has  not 
been  getting  sufficient  hay;  in  fact, 
her  allowance  at  the  rate  mentioned 
is  less  than  one-half  as  much  as 
she  should  receive  for  the  period  of 
time  involved. 


Feed  for  Dairy  Goats 

I  have  some  dairy  goats  which  are 
fairly  good  milkers.  I  have  been  told 
that  I  do  not  feed  them  enough  grain. 
They  are  now  receiving  mostly  mixed 
hay  and  an  occasional  feeding  of 
corn  or  oats.  What  would  be  the 
general  feed  considerations  to  follow? 

Rhode  Island  mrs.  w.  j.  d. 

Dairy  goats  should  be  fed  in  about 
the  same  manner  and  ratio  for  body- 
weight  as  dairy  cows,  which  is  at  the 
roughage  rate  of  one  pound  of  good 
quality  hay  and  three  pounds  of  corn 
silage  daily  per  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight.  If  silage  is  not  available,  then 
the  roughage  ratio  should  be  two 
pounds  of  hay  daily  for  each  100 
pounds  bodyweight. 

A  good  16  to  18  per  cent  dairy  feed 
mixture  should  be  used  for  their 
grain  ration,  fed  at  the  daily  rate  of 
one  pound  for  each  three  to  four 
pounds  of  milk  produced.  They 
should  also  have  constant  access  to 
salt  and  a  good  commercial^  mineral 
mixture.  If  one  prefers  to  mix  the 
grain  feed  at  home,  a  good  one  to  use 
would  consist  of  corn  400  pounds, 
oats  400  pounds,  barley  400  pounds, 
wheat  bran  200  pounds,  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  200 
pounds. 


Calf  Pneumonia  Is  Serious 

Pneumonia,  one  of  the  worst 
diseases  attacking  dairy  calves,  often 
follows  exposure  to  damp  quarters, 
chilling  rain,  cold  or  drafts.  Calves 
that  are  weak  because  of  scours  or 
other  trouble  usually  are  the  first  to 
be  attacked.  Call  a  veterinarian 
promptly  at  the  first  sign  of  pneu¬ 
monia.  Chief  symptoms  are  loss  of 
appetite,  rise  of  body  temperature  to 
104  to  107  degrees,  hot,  dry  muzzle, 
rapid  breathing,  dilated  nostrils, 
rough  coat,  dull  eyes  and  a  cough 
that  may  or  may  not  be  present  in 
the  early  stages. 

Preliminary  treatment  includes 
providing  warm,  dry  quarters  and 
giving  three  ounces  of  castor  oil  in  a 
pint  of  milk.  One  type  of  pneumonia 
is  highly  infectious  and  will  attack 
even  the  healthiest  calves.  An  animal 
that  recovers  is  left  in  a  weakened 
condition  and  seldom  makes  normal 
growth  after  the  attack. 


Frequent  Milking  and  Yields 

If  a  cow  is  milked  three  times 
daily  as  compared  to  twice  daily, 
how  much  will  it  increase  her  milk 
production  under  comparable  condi¬ 
tions?  What  is  the  addition  from 
milking  four  times  daily?  How  about 
butterfat  percentage  increases  from 
frequent  milkings? 

Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  c.  s. 

Unless  a  cow  is  a  high  producer, 
her  total  production  will  not  be 
materially  increased  by  frequency  of 
milking.  On  the  other  hand,  a  high 
producing  cow’s  production  can  be 
increased  as  much  as  20  per  cent  or 
even  more  by  milking  three  times 
daily  as  compared  with  twice  daily. 
If  the  same  high  producing  cow  is 
milked  four  times  daily,  her  produc¬ 
tion  can  be  increased  an  average  of 
six  per  cent  greater  than  when 
milked  three  times  daily.  Frequency 
of  milking  has  no  appreciable  in¬ 
fluence  on  butterfat  percentages. 
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Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  /l 
fers  and  you'll  M 
make  your  wh j 

next  buy  a 
Smoker. 

Mail  coupon  M 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


Name. 


Address. 


Bag  Balm  Dilators,  now  molded  of  new 
ultra-flexible,  ivory-smooth  plastic,  take  on 
any  contour  of  a  bent  teat  without  pressure. 
Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  during 
healing.  Flutes  on  shaft  carry  in  antiseptic 
ointment,  maintain  continuous  contact  with 
injured  tissue.  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
25  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  Bag 
Balm.  At  all  druggists  and 
farm  stores. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville,  Vermont 


teat  dilators 


At  the  first  sign  of 
gestion,  oftentimes  the 
ger  signal,  apply  FLI 
UDDER  OINTMENT, 
rubbing  required  becaus 
us  counter-irritant  he£ 

'cuon.  Made  for  conge 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Ba*  Flexibl 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cent! 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.F 

dairy  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

Reliable  veterinary  products 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication, 
reus  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
tnoon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
ana  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
°y  mail,  postage  paid. 

atlas  printing  company 

dept.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


100  SALESBOOKS  $5.75 


v/.„Pf,,NTED  WITH  NAME.  ADDRESS.  ETC. 
VICTORY  PRESS,  DEPT.  3,  DOVER,  MAS* 


Feed  Rations  for  the  Dairy 
Bull 

All  dairymen  realize  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  using  a  good  bull,  one  which 
transmits  high  producing  ability  and 
desirable  type  to  its  progeny."  Dairy 
bulls  should  be  selected  mainly  on 
type  and  transmitting  ability  but 
some  may  overlook  the  importance  of 
good  fertility.  While  good  type  and 
ability  to  transmit  high  production 
are  important,  high  fertility  is  essen¬ 
tial.  In  order  for  a  cow  to  be  a  long 
time  high  producer,  it  is  necessary 
for  her  to  produce  a  calf  periodically, 
once  every  12-14  months  being  de¬ 
sirable.  Thus,  it  is  apparent  that  bulls 
are  needed  which  have  sufficient  fer¬ 
tility  to  settle  cows  with  the  first 
service,  if  possible.  In  order  to  do 
this,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bulls 
have  the  ability  to  produce  normal 
semen,  with  a  high  concentration  of 
sperms,  a  low  percentage  of  abnormal 
sperm,  and  good  keeping  quality 
especially  when  used  in  artificial 
breeding  rings. 


The  herd  sire  should  be  fed  enough 
good  quality  hay  and  suitable  con¬ 
centrates  to  keep  him  in  proper 
breeding  condition.  This  great  shoxo 
bull  and  high  transmitting  Jersey  sire, 
Jester  Prince  Wonderful,  is  owned  by 
Mrs.  George  Waite,  Loch  Lee  Jerseys, 
Mgr.  George  Edgerton,  Williamsville, 
Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

It  was  formerly  believed  that  the 
feeding  and  management  of  the  herd 
sire  was  of  little  importance  as  far  as 
fertility  was  concerned.  Usually  the 
bull  was  cared  for  in  a  slip-shod 
manner  with  very  little  regard  to  his 
well  being  or  health.  As  a  result 
many  potentially  good  bulls  had  poor 
fertility  and  were  poor  breeders  be¬ 
cause  of  improper  feeding  and 
management. 

Many  people  have  advocated  the 
need  of  supplemental  vitamins  in 
order  that  a  bull  could  produce  good 
semen.  Certain  vitamins  are  needed, 
it  is  true,  but  under  ordinary  feeding 
conditions  they  will  be  supplied  in  the 
ration. 

Rations  that  are  satisfactory  for 
maintenance  of  mature  bulls  and 
growth  of  young  bulls  are  also  satis¬ 
factory  for  normal  reproduction. 
Bulls  fed  one  pound  of  hay  plus  0.4 
to  0.5  pound  of  concentrates  per  100 
pounds  of  live  weight  daily  should 
produce  normal  semen.  Large  bulls 
in  heavy  service  will  need  a  little 
more  total  digestible  nutrient  intake 
than  the  average  bull.  If  hay  fed  is  a 
legume,  a  12  per  cent  total  protein 
concentrate  mixture  is  adequate.  A 
mineral  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
salt  and  steam  bone  meal  should  be 
available  at  all  times.  h.  a. 

Shipping  and  Slaughter 
Shrink  of  Fat  Lambs 

What  is  the  average  shipping  and 
slaughter  shrink  of  fat  lambs?  Can 
anything  be  done  to  reduce  them? 

Columbia  County  Pa.  j.  c. 

The  shipping  shrink  will  vary  con¬ 
siderably  with  fat  lambs,  as  it  is  in- 
flunced  by  the  distance  involved, 
method  of  handling,  and  degree  of 
finish  of  the  lambs.  On  the  average, 
when  well  finished  lambs  are  shipped 
less  than  200  miles,  they  will  shrink 
an  average  of  five  per  cent.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  much  greater,  they  may 
shrink  double  this  percentage.  Lambs 
of  the  quality  mentioned  will  have  a 
dressing  shrink  of  about  50  per  cent 
when  slaughtered.  Medium  fat  lambs 
will  shrink  about  one  per  cent  less. 

If  the  grain  is  eliminated,  except 
whole  oats,  for  24  hours  prior  to  ship¬ 
ment  and  while  enroute,  feeding  only 
good  quality  .timothy  hay  during  this 
time,  it  will  help  some  in  reducing 
shipping  shrink.  If  no  feed  is  allowed 
for  24  hours  just  before  butchering, 
it  will  lower  slaughter  shrinkage,  but 
a  corresponding  loss  in  bodyweight 
will  be  sustained  if  the  animal  is 
sold  liveweight. 


CLA0  ELECTRIC 
BARN  CLEANER 


ELIMINATE  OUTMODED  GUTTER  SHOVELING 


"If  I  had  to  lose,  one  by  one, 
every  piece  of  lobor  saving 
ond  convenience  equipment  on 
my  form— the  Iasi  to  go 
would  be  my  Cloy  Cleaner." 

Lawrence  Schmitz,  l 
Dunkerton,  lowo.  k 


Super-strength,  rust-resistant, 
heot-treoted  chain  — up 
to  20,000  lbs.  actual 
W  ultimate  strength.  A 


Whether  you  have  15 
cows  or  100  cows,  you 
can  afford  to  bring  the 
tremendous  advantages  of  push-button 
electric  barn  cleaning  to  your  dairy — 
AT  LOW  COST — produce  Grade  A 
Milk — increase  dairy  profits.  Keep  your 
help  happy — your  boys  on  the  farm. 
Choice  of  3  size  cleaners  means  low 


Economy  Model  A — small  barns.  Handles 
up  to  25  cows.  Model  B — medium  barns. 
Handles  25  to  50  cows.  Super-power  Model  C 
— large  barns.  Handles  50  to  100  cows. 


Manure  moves  smoothly — minimum  dis¬ 
turbance — minimum  odors.  Paddles  sweep 
all  liquids  and  solids  from  gutter  direct  to 
spreader.  No  churning — falling  back  of 
manure  at  elevator  No  smelly  pit  inside  or 
outside. 


8  CHUTE  POSITIONS  1 


Flexible  design  adapts  easily  to  old  barns 
or  new  Needs  little  concrete  work.  Choice  of 
8  spreader-loading  positions. 


LESS  MOVING  PARTS  i 


One  motor — one  continuous  super-strength 
chain — one  simplified  drive  unit — trouble- 
free  operation. 


cost — easy  installation  in  old  or  new 
bams.  Get  the  facts  NOW. 


MAIL  C0UP0H  TODAY 

- - — 

■  CLAY  EQUIPMENT  COUP. 

■K  2511  TAYLOR  STREET 

■  CEDAR  FALLS,  IOWA 

U  Rush  FREE  Electric  Born  Cleoner  literature  plus 
catologt  on  checked  items. 

I  □  Form  Window*  Q  Stolls  -ond  Stanchions 

I  □  Milking  Parlor  Stolls  0  Utter  Carriers 
|  □  Bom  Ventilation  0  Steel  Gates 

FSSRSx  I  hove  .  cows.  I  am  building___ 

F 

I 


I  am  remodeling. 


NAME  . 
TOWN. 
RFD _ 


.  STATE. 


ENJOY  REAL  COMFORT 


with  a 


MODERN  Automatic 
Heating  System 


What  a  difference  it  makes  to  have 
real  heating  comfort  all  the  time, 
automatically  without  work,  trouble 
and  worry.  And  that  is  what  you  can 
enjoy  with  a  Utica  Heating  System. 
Install  a  new  and  modern  Utica 
Heating  System  for  dependable, 
automatic,  economical  heat. Prepare 
to  enjoy  healthful  heating  comfort 
during  the  cold,  frosty  days  and 
nights  to  come. 

There’s  a  Utica  Heating  System  ex¬ 
actly  right  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  . . ♦ for  hot  water  or  steam,  oil 
or  coal.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
complete  information,  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Heating  Boiler  for 
Oil,  Coal  or  Gas 


Utica  Radiators 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP. 

UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  ! 

■•••»•••  mmmmmmmmmmmmm  mm  mmmm  mmmmmm  mmm 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
2215  Dwyer  Ave.,  Utica  2,  New  York 

Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

Name  . a 

Address . ! 

City . . . . .  State . . .  ! 

. I 
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February  3,  1951 


couplets 

.CHICK 


MAXUFACTUHED  bx 


@<MtfeCete 


$0 


...  Sp* 

m  1®®  vi .  0 


What  do  you  look  for  when 
buying  a  dairy  feed  .  .  .  proper 
nutrition,  palatability,  scientific 
formulation,  honest  measures  ? 
Well  Sir,  you've  just  described 
Bull  Brand  .  .  ,  the  very  same 
factors  that  have  made  B-B  Dairy 
Rations  famous  with  successful 
dairymen  throughout  the  North¬ 
east.  Why  not  get  acquainted 
now.  See  your  B-B  dealer  and 
make  your  next  order  Bull  Brand! 


Holstein  Cow  Breaks 
World’s  Record 

The  Holstein  cow,  Carnation  Home- 
tead  Daisy  Madcap,  owned  by  Carna¬ 
tion  Milk  Farms,  Seattle  Washington, 
has  broken  all  world’s  official  records 
for  any  breed  or  age  for  butterfat 
pi'oduction  for  365  days.  In  the  year 
ending  January  5,  1951,  this  cow  pro- 
uced  1,413.6  pounds  of  butterfat  from 
34,553  pounds  of  milk,  showing  an 
average  test  for  the  year  of  4.1  per 
cent. 

On  206  days  out  of  the  365  she  pro¬ 
duced  over  90  pounds  of  milk  a  day, 
and  on  148  of  these  she  made  over 
100  pounds.  Her  highest  day’s  milk¬ 
ing  was  on  February  13,  1950  (her 
39th  day  on  test)  when  she  produced 
123.3  pounds  of  milk.  Her  highest 
day’s  fat  production  was  on  January 
27,  1950,  when  she  made  5.308  pounds 
of  fat. 

She  freshened  on  January  3,  1950, 
and  went  on  test  at  4: 00  a.  m.  January 
6,  1950,  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  six 
months.  She  had  been  dry  for  only 
30  days  at  this  time  and  a  little  over 
two  months  before,  she  had  completed 
a  record  of  1,173.1  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat  from  30,942  pounds  of  milk  as  a 
six-year-old  cow. 

Carnation  Homestead  Daisy  Mad¬ 


cap  consumed  daily  between  18  and 
20  pounds  q f  grain,  which  was  based 
on  a  commercial  feed.  She  was  fed 
this  grain  four  ^imes  daily.  She  had 
25  pounds  of  sliced  beets  daily  for 
four  months  in  the  Spring,  and  15 
pounds  of  beets  daily  for  four  months 
in  the  Fall.  She  was  fed  hay  10  times 
a  day,  and  consumed  an  average 
total  of  30  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  daily. 
For  three  months  when  no  pasture 
was  available,  she  had  25  pounds  of 
kale  daily.  She  was  fed  beet  pulp 
four  times  a  day  throughout  the  year 
at  the  rate  of  12  pounds  daily.  In 
the  Spring  and  Fall  she  consumed 
between  25  and  30  pounds  of  silage. 
From  April  15  to  October  1  she  was 
out  on  pasture  two  hours  daily,  and 
after  October  1,  she  was  turned  out 
into  a  large  roofed-over  area  for 
exercise. 

She  is  a  daughter  of  Governor  of 
Carnation  (with  25  daughters,  each 
over  1,000  pounds  of  butterfat  in  a 
year)  and  is  out  of  Carnation  Daisy 
Madcap,  a  1,018  pound  daughter  of 
Carnation  Ormsby  Madcap  (1,313 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  a  year)  who 
is  a  full  sister  to  Carnation  Ormsby 
Madcap  Fayne,  world  record  milk 
cow,  with  1,392  pounds  of  fat  and 
41,943.4  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days. 

M.  M. 


Carnation  Homestead  Daisy  Madcop,  a  Holstein  cow  owned  by  Carnation 
Milk  Farms,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  recently  broken  all  existing  official 
world’s  butterfat  records  for  any  breed  or  age.  This  superior  female  pro¬ 
duced  1,413.6  pounds  of  butterfat  from  34,553  pounds  of  milk  in  365  days. 


7,000  N.  Y.  Dairy  Herds 
Brucellosis-Free 

Nearly  7,000  dairy  herds  in  New 
York  State  are  now  “certified”  free 
of  brucellosis.  In  general,  these  herds 
have  passed  two  blood  tests,  each  a 
year  apart  without  reactors. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  having 
clean  herds?  They  are:  1.  Cows  live 
longer  and  produce  at  lower  cost. 
2.  Calves  are  stronger  at  birth,  and 
don’t  arrive  dead.  3.  Cows  “clean” 
more  readily.  4.  Fewer  breeding 
troubles.  5.  Cow  buyers  are  attracted 
by  “clean”  herds. 

For  nearly  20  years,  owners  of 
•cattle  have  sought  to  control  con¬ 
tagious  abortion,  later  called  Bang’s 
disease  and  brucellosis.  The  first  offi¬ 
cial  program  was  the  Recorded  and 
Approved  Herd  Plan.  It  consisted  of 
private  blood  testing  at  the  owner’s 
expense.  Owners  participating  agreed 
that  if  reactors  were  sold  they  would 
be  sold  as  declared  reactors.  How¬ 
ever,  no  compulsory  disposal  of  re¬ 
acting  animals  was  required.  The 
semi-annual  tests  on  these  herds  were 
recorded  with  the  Department  of 
griculture  and  Markets.  “Approved” 
herd  certificates  were  issued  when  a 
herd  passed  three  consecutive  clean 
tests.  By  1935  there  were  about  150 
approved  herds  in  New  York  State. 

The  “test  and  slaughter”  program 
with  indemnity  payments  began  in 
1935.  By  1941,  in  New  York  State, 
when  the  present  calf  vaccination  and 
blood  testing  program  began,  there 
were  then  about  1,200  “approved” 
herds.  Indemnity  payments  for  re¬ 
actors  were  suspended  about  two 
years  ago  and  the  70  remaining  herds 
in  “test  and  slaughter”  were  advised 
to  change  to  one  of  the  present  calf 
vaccination  plans. 

A  change  in  the  record-keeping 


method  used  caused  a  break  in  the 
upward  trend  of  brucellosis  in  1946. 
During  the  war,  progress  was  slow  be¬ 
cause  of  veterinarian  shortage.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  war,  herd  testing  was  re¬ 
sumed. 

The  dream  of  many  dairymen  is 
to  wipe  out  brucellosis,  and  it  can  be 
done.  C.  G.  Brandt 

Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7,00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5,50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  550 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers 

G.  W.  Stamm .  3,50 

Farm  Animals, 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3  50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . . 3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.T.  Ziegler .  ...  3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . .  ..  2.50 

Sheep, 

Horlacher  &  Hammonds . 2.50 

How  to  Raise  Rabbits, 

Frank  G.  Ashbrook .  2.50 

Udder  Diseases  of  the  Cow, 

Dr.  A.  S.  Alexander .  2.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N,  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsvilie  White 


"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  "Highland  Farms’* 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 


HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mar.  Telephone  2557 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  clean  flotks.  Car  delivery. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ PHONE  29  J.  _ 


•  North  Eastern  Growors-Beltsville  Whites  • 

Can  reach  most  points  in  this  area  by  overnight  ship¬ 
ment  or  same  day.  Largest  breeders  in  N.  E.  offer  the 
body  type  you  should  expect  in  Beltsvilie  Whites. 
Open  January  thru  season  for  day  old  and  started 
poults.  U.  8.  Approved— U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  5th 
year.  MARSTON'S  TURKEY  LAND, 

R.  D.  I.  HEBRON,  MAINE,  Tel.  10-22 


- —  ESBENSHADES’  QUALITY  POULTS  - 

STARTED  TURKEYS  six  to  ten  weeks  old,  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilie' 
WHITES.  100.000  for  sale.  Buy  from  TURKEY 
HEADQUARTERS  for  success  and  PROFITS.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  many  states.  One  of  America's  oldert, 
largest,  best  known  farms  since  1890.  WRITE. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FAR M,  Bx  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


HAB  NAB  FARM  TURKEYS 

B.  B.  BRONZE  AND  BOURBON  RED  POULTS 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

MRS.  ALICE  WOLFE  SATTLER 
MONKTON  MARYLAND 


6  WEEK  OLD  B.B.  B.  TURKEYS  $1.85  eachl 

WHITE  EMBDEN  and  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS,  day 
old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
end  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Beltsvilie  Whites. 
All  stock  U.S.  Approved -Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY,  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


T  U  R  K  EV  S — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 

Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middleereek,  Pa. 


-  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 

SEI D ELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE.  PA. 


-  WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

,  POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

hardy  FARMS.  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


WH.  HOLLAND  TURKEY 
Pullorum  Clean.  Order 
WILLIAMSON  BROS., 


POULTS  and  EGGS.  100% 
now  for  May  and  June. 
HOLBROOK.  MASS. 


"Premium  Profit"  Beltsvilie  Wh.  Turkeys.  Peults. 
s-  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red, 

Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie 


Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Thrive  on  weeds  and  grasses.  Great 
hustlers.  Prolific.  Goslings.  Eggs.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  tells  all  about  geese  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Firm,  620,  Goshen,  ludiana 


- -  AFRICAN  GEESE  - 

Molattan  Farm  special  high  producing  strain,  breed¬ 
ers,  goslings,  hatching  eggs.  Also  White  Muscovy  and 
Cayuga  Ducks,  White  Chinese  and  Pilgrim  Geese. 

MOLATTAN  FARM,  Box  32-R,  Douglassville,  Penna. 


GEESE— GOSLINGS— GOOSE  EGGS 


ti 


PUREBRED  STOCK 

„  ..  WRITE  TODAY  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 
DUNROVIN”  Goose  Farms,  Zionsville,  R.  D.  I,  Pa. 


DUCKLINGS,  Giant  Peklns,  White  and  Fawn  Run- 
ners.  Colored  Rouens,  Toulouse,  White.  Brown,  China 
Goslings.  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting.  Penna. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  *8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22.  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


CDIp  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
l",*m**  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

-  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 
oept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Change  of  Address: 

The  Post  Office  Department  no  lonaer 
forwards  magazines  or  newspapers  which 
are  incorrectly  addressed.  We  request 
that  you  report  any  change  of  address 
directly  to  us  at  least  three  weeks  in 
advance.  In  any  reauest  for  change  of 
address,  or  in  any  communication  regard¬ 
ing  your  subscription,  kindly  clip  the 
pame-and-address  label  from  your  latest 
issue  of  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER; 
the  key  numbers  on  this  stamp  enable 
us  to  locate  your  subscription  quickly 
and  to  give  you  better  service. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  W.  30th  St.f  N.  Y..  1,  N.  Y. 


Dehnarva  News 

Poultry  men  on  the  Dehnarva 
Peninsula  have  been  considerably 
taken  aback  to  learn  that  Maryland 
is  on  the  verge  of  losing  its  long-held 
ranking  as  the  nation’s  No.  2  broiler- 
producing  state.  According  to  Paul  C. 
Pownell,  statistician  of  the  Delmarva 
crop  reporting  service,  preliminary 
estimates  for  1950  indicate  that 
Georgia,  which  has  ranked  third  since 
1944,  has  now  moved  up  to  replace 
Maryland  in  the  No.  2  spot. 

It  is  small  consolation  that  Dela¬ 
ware  remains  at  the  head  of  the 
parade.  The  fact  is  that  broiler  grow¬ 
ers  in  Delaware  and  Maryland  alike 
appear  to  have  allowed  a  certain 
amount  of  grass  to  grow  under  their 
feet.  To  be  sure,  with  consumption 
increasing  everywhere,  they  have  not 
yet  suffered  positive  shrinkages 
either  in  gross  business  or  in  profits. 
But  they  are  now  being  somewhat 
rudely  awakened  to  a  realization  that 
growers  in  other  States  are  taking 
competitive  advantage  of  them. 

Delmarva  broilers  still  meet  most 
of  the  needs  of  such  handy  major 
markets  as  Washington,  Baltimore, 
Philadelphia  and  New  York.  In  fact, 
New  York  alone  takes  nearly  three 
million  Peninsular  birds  every  week. 
But  when  it  comes  to  Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Chicago  and  other 
more  distant  markets,  the  story  is 
different.  Birds  from  Georgia,  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas  are  taking  that  busi¬ 
ness.  In  one  major  market,  Indianap¬ 
olis,  Delmarva  broilers  have  been 
completely  shoved  out  of  the  picture 
by  those  from  Georgia  and  Arkansas. 

The»  reason  for  all  this  is  simple. 
Progressive,  aggressive  growers  in 
other  sections  are  doing  a  better  pro¬ 
ducing  job  —  so  much  better  that, 
according  to  D.  Ernest  Matthews, 
president  of  the  Maryland  State  Poul¬ 
try  Council,  some  of  them  are  able  to 
undersell  Eastern  Shore  growers  by 
as  much  as  five  cents  a  pound. 

Matthews  and  other  industry  lead¬ 
ers,  as  well  as  various  government 
men,  say  that  the  chief  factor  behind 
high  Delmarva  costs  is  nothing  other 
than  carelessness,  particularly  in  start¬ 
ing  the  biddies.  For  example,  failure 
to  enclose  the  birds  in  wire  mesh 
rings  allows  them  to  stray  from  the 
stoves,  with  the  result  that  many  of 
them  become  chilled  which  leads,  if 
not  to  death,  at  least  to  a  stunting  of 
their  growth.  A  campaign  is  now 
under  way  throughout  the  Peninsula 
to  impress  poultrymen  with  the  need 
for  more  careful  brooding. 

Four  Delaware  youths  and  two 
schools  won  awards  in  the  national 
Future  Farmers  of  America  judging 
contests  held  at  Waterloo,  Iowa  and 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  Ronald  Cheadle  of 
Newark,  carried  off  a  gold  emblem 
for  dairy  cattle  showmanship.  Honor¬ 
able  mention  certificates  went  to 
Floyd  Tull  of  Seaford,  Earl  Swain  of 
Newark,  and  Robert  Savidge,  also  of 
Newark.  Newark  High  School  won 
honorable  mention  for  its  dairy  judg¬ 
ing  team  and  its  dairy  products  team. 
Seaford  High  School  won  honorable 
mention  for  its  meat  judging  team,  as 
well  as  a  participation  certificate  for 
its  livestock  judging  team. 

The  issue  of  colored  oleomargarine, 
a  matter  of  heated  controversy 
throughout  the  last  meeting  of  Dela¬ 
ware’s  General  Assembly,  has  been 
brought  before  the  current  meeting. 
A  bill  permitting  the  sale  of  colored 
oleomargarine  -has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by 
Stephen  E.  Hamilton,  Wilmington 
Republican.  The  bill,  now  before  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  would 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
oleomargarine  “whether  yellow  or 
white,  in  a  separate  and  distinct 
form  in  such  manner  as  will  advise 
the  consumer  of  its  real  character.” 
It  provides  further  that  no  package  of 
oleomargarine  “shall  contain  the 
word,  ‘butter’,  or  any  imitation  or 
simulation  thereof,  or  any  picture  or 
reproduction  of  a  cow,  or  any  name 
or  simulation,  of  the  name  of  any 
dairy  breed  of  cattle,  or  any  name  or 
terms  normally  used  in  the  dairy 
industry.”  _ 

Meeting  in  Camden,  the  Delaware 
Poultry  Improvement  Assn,  elected 
the  following  new  officers:  Ernest  F. 
Smith,  Jr.,  of  Kenton,  president 
(succeeding  Lee  Hoffecker,  of  Bear); 
Walter  Pyle,  of  Stanton,  New  Castle 
County,  vice-pres.;  Dick  McFaddin,  of 
Viola,  Kent  County,  vice-pres.;  Earl 
Hawk,  of  Greenwood,  Sussex  County, 
vice-pres.;  George  Ely,  of  Green¬ 
ville,  treas.,  and  Frank  Gordy,  of 
Newark,  secy.  R.  Hagy 


i  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

THE  BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 

One  Breed  Only  t  One  High  Grade  Quality 

March-April-May-June-July 

i  All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested  (Tube  Method  and  Clean. 

Never  Any  Reactors. 

\  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN—  SIXTH  YEAR 

Exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery  and  Breeder  Farm 

{  All  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own  breeders  under  State 

supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

|  THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 

|  Andrew  F.  Thorman,  Owner.  997  Ruie  Rd.,  N.  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.  Phone  Ludlow  1092 
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TURKEY  POULTS  TE T 

Broad  Breasted  Bronze  and 
Meat  Type  White  Hollands 

22  YEARS  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  FOR  EARLY  DEVELOPING,  VIGOROUS  POULTS. 
ALL  EGGS  PRODUCED  AND  HATCHED  ON  OUR  FARMS. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN  (6) 

TIMERMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

CLIFTON  H.  TIMERMAN,  JEFFERSON  COUNTY,  LA  FARGEVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


All  Poults  from  Broadbreasted  Stock.  Carefully  selected,  tube 
tested,  no  reactors.  All  poults  hatched  from  our  own  Eggs. 
Order  NOW!  You  will  like  them.  Sexed  Toms  45  cents  each. 
No  orders  taken  less  than  100. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

Norton,  Massachusetts 


with  BROAD-BREASTED 

Domes  Strai  i 

BONNIE  BANK 
WHITE  HOLLANDS 


FREE! 


COLORFUL-NEW 

FOLDER 

Get  your  copy  I 
Tells  why  Bonnie 
Bonk  poults 
make  more 
money  tor  youl 
Write  t  o  d  o  y  1 


This  year  get  poults  bred 
for  broad  breasts,  short 
bodies  —  that  mature  early 
— command  premium  prices! 
From  U.  S.  APPROVED, 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  Breed¬ 
ers.  One  strain  only.  Exclu¬ 
sive  Turkey  Breeding  Farm- 
Hatchery,  officially  inspect¬ 
ed.  Send  for  illustrated 
folder  and  prices! 


BONNIE  BANK  TURKEY  FARM 

P.  O.  Box  R-1,  Washington,  New  Jersey 


THE  SIGN  OF  A  GOOD  POULT 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Mass.  - 


U.  S.  Approved.  For  White  Hollands 
Write  or  Visit  —  GERARD  FARM, 
FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 


Broad  breasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Pricea  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll's  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dircet  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll’s  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50e.  Special 
offer,  4  years,  *1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  583  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Now/  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 

a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB, 

White  Hollands,  USDA  Whites.  Straight 

run,  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  each.  Poults 
available  every  week.  Phone  or  wire  when 
you  need  poults.  Start  early.  Protect  your 
1951  profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per 
poult.  Write  now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

O  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 


B.  B.  Bronze  (Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  Strain). 
B.  B.  White  Holland  (Phlnny  Strain).  Beltsvilie 
Whites.  America’s  Famous  Strains.  N.  J.  U.  S- 
Approved.  Write  Today!  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
February  te  July. 


C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  RID>GEWOO<DF,FINf  J. 


itaise  YVyngarden  Poulta  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 

Crop.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy.  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 

Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  8.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 
Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 
WYNGARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28. ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


POULTS  THAT  LIVE  AND  MAKE  YOU  MONEY 

Affron’s  True  Broad  Breast  Bronze  poults  (Ryckebosch 
Strain  for  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  All  poults 
from  my  own  N.  Y.  State  Pullorum  Clean  2.000 
Breeders.  85  Cents  each  500  poults  or  more;  90  Cents 
each  less  than  500.  No  order  taken  less  than  100.  2 
poults  fiee  with  each  100  ordered.  F.O.B.  Highland, 
N.  Y.  AFFRON’S  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM. 
HIGHLAND,  NEW  YORK  Tel:  Highland  4091 
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CONTROL 

Four  Major  Poultry  Diseases! 


SDLMET* 

SODIUM  SULFAMETHAZINE 
POULTRY  DRINKING  WATER  SOLUTION  12.5% 

Control  losses  from  cecal  and  intestinal  coccidiosis,  pullorum 
disease  in  baby  chicks,  acute  fowl  cholera  and  coryza  by 
prompt  use  of  Sulmet  Sodium  Sulfamethazine  Poultry 
Drinking  Water  Solution  12.5%  Lederle. 

t 

•  Time-proved  and  world-famous  for  effectiveness 

•  Low-in-cost,  easy-to-use,  fast  in  action 

•  Holds  death  losses  to  a  minimum,  avoids  stunting  from 
coccidiosis  outbreaks 

•  Controls  outbreaks  of  acute  fowl  cholera  among 
chickens,  turkeys,  and  ducks  with  surprisingly  low  losses 
in  most  instances 

•  Rapidly  checks  immediate  death  losses  from  pullorum 
disease  in  baby  chicks 

•  Quickly  brings  birds  back  to  normal  feeding  if  used 
promptly  when  an  outbreak  of  coryza  occurs 


Another  Crop  of  Baby 
Chicks 

(Continued  from  Page  83) 

some  of  the  half-inch  mesh  wire  or 
other  suitable  material  across  all 
lower  corners  in  the  room,  so  that 
all  corners  into  which  the  chicks  can 
go  will  be  rounded,  to  prevent  possi¬ 
ble  piling  up  and  consequent 
smothering. 

Routine  Handling  of  Chicks 

Probably  the  factor  of  heat  and 
cleanliness  in  the  brooder  environ¬ 
ment  is  the  most  important  element 
in  the  first  few  hours  under  the 
brooders.  Watch  the  chicks.  Keep 
them  comfortable,  not  too  warm  and 
not  chilled.  Hang  the  thermometer 
beneath  the  outer  rim  of  the  brooder 
canopy,  with  the  bulb  about  two 
inches  from  the  litter  level,  down 
where  the  chicks  will  live.  Start  the 
chicks  with  a  reading  of  about  90  de¬ 
grees  F.  and  drop  it  about  five  de¬ 
grees  each  week  for  the  first  three 
weeks,  depending  on  the  outside 
weather  and  temperatures.  Again, 
watch  the  chicks,  rather  than  the 
thermometers,  and  keep  them  com¬ 
fortable  for  the  first  month. 

Furnish  enough  water  pans,  vessels 
or  fountains,  so  that  the  chicks  may 
have  clean,  fresh  drinking  water  all 
of  the  time,  and  see  that  it  is  never 
too  cold,  for  cold  water  can  chill 
chicks  fatally  very  quickly. 

We  have  no  brief  for  any  one  chick 
ration,  or  even  for  any  special 
method  of  chick  feeding.  We  do  in¬ 
sist,  though,  on  three  things:  (1) 
Get  competent  advice;  (2)  select  a 
well  recommended  ration  which  is 
available  locally,  and  which  will  be 
continuously  available  through  the 
coming  season;  and  (3)  follow  the 
instructions  furnished  with  the  feed, 
or  by  the  feedman. 

Several  systems  of  chick  feeding 
are  in  use;  they  all  work  _  well,  if 
properly  followed.  It  is  best  to  be 
consistent  and  stay  with  the  feed  and 
method  started,  for  chicks  are  crea¬ 
tures  of  habit.  Feeds  will  cost  a  lot 
of  money  this  year,  no  doubt,  but 
chicks  will  not  grow  steadily,  health¬ 
fully  and  economically  unless  they 
are  constantly  supplied  with  quality 
feeds  and  all  they  will  eat  of  them. 

See  to  it  that  every  feed  hopper  is 
in  working  order.  Cut  down  losses  of 
feeds  to  a  minimum,  by  providing 
efficient  hoppers  or  troughs,  never 
filling  them  more  than  three-quarters 
full  at  any  ope  time,  watching  all 
hoppers  daily  and  never  letting  the 
feed  supply  fail,  nor  become  wet 
or  dirty. 

^  Whatever  ration  is  used,  the 
chicks  should  be  given  free  access  to 
a  supplement,  such  as  sour  skimmilk, 
buttermilk,  diluted  semi-solid  butter¬ 
milk,  powdered  skimmilk,  or  powd¬ 
ered  buttermilk.  Prepare  the 
powdered  forms  with  water  to  be 
used  as  a  beverage  for  at  least  the 
first  six  weeks.  Feed  such  milk  in 
stone  crocks  or  glass  fountains,  rather 
than  in  metal  pans.  Milk  is  a  marvel¬ 
ous  tonic  food  for  young  chicks.  On 
many  farms  a  supply  of  skimmilk  is 
often  available;  use  some  of  it  for 
chick  feeding,  preferably  in  soured 
form.  Be  sure  to  supplement  chick 
mashes  and  grains  with  chick  grits, 
or  oyster  shell  or  limestone  (chick 
size),  especially  after  the  flocks  are 
six  weeks  old,  and  from  then  on. 

Good  brooder  rooms,  for  efficient 


chick  rearing,  should  be  at  least  10 
feet  by  12  feet  in  size,  with  the  heat 
source  placed  somewhat  back  of 
center,  so  that  the  chicks  can  get 
away  from  the  heat  during  the  day 
as  they  will  want  to  do.  (The  ideal 
thing  is  another  adjacent  room  of 
about  the  same  size,  as  a  cool  room 
for  the  chicks  to  run  in  after  they 
are  two  or  three  days  old.)  After 
they  are  a  month  old,  the  chicks  can 
ordinarily  be  hardened  off  from  de¬ 
pendence  upon  artificial  heat  as  soon 
as  conditions  will  permit.  Take  about 
two  weeks  of  time  in  which  to  re¬ 
duce  the  heat  supply  gradually.  Most 
chick  flocks  should  be  weaned  from 
heated  brooders  by  the  end  of  the 
eighth  or  ninth  week,  much  depend¬ 
ing  upon  the  prevailing  weather  and 
time  of  the  season. 

Look  over  the  chicks  daily,  culling 
weak,  under-sized  chicks,  if  they  ap¬ 
pear.  This  year,  waste  no  feed,  time, 
nor  other  expense  on  poor  chicks. 

Moving  to  Range  Life 

Farmers,  with  available  pasture 
acres,  are  well  fitted  to  grow  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  replacement  pullets. 
For  the  development  of  poultry  young 
stock,  after  about  the  ninth  week, 
and  during  their  main  growing  period 
(ninth  to  about  23rd  week),  it  is  a 
matter  of  (a)  continuing  an  efficient 
and  sufficient  daily  ration  and  water 
supply  (and  milk,  if  possible) 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
Spring  and  through  the  Summer  on 
range;  (b)  giving  the  flocks  room, 
space,  range  area;  (c)  providing 
simple,  but  adequate,  protective 
shelter  from  summer  heat,  storms, 
and  at  night;  (d)  supplying  abun¬ 
dant  green  food,  usually  grown  right 
on  the  range. 

Plan  in  advance  a  range  house, 
colony  house,  or  range  shelter  for 
each  growing  unit  of  young  stock. 
We  suggest  that  60  growing  pullets  or 
cockerels  make  a  suitable  unit  for 
efficient  summertime  management. 
Place  not  more  than  five  such  colo¬ 
nies  on  each  acre  'of  range  land. 
Space  the  colony  houses  or  shelters  at 
least  100  feet  apart. 


Tune  Up  the  Farm  Engines 

All  internal  combustion  engines  on 
the  tractor,  lawnmawer,  sprayer, 
combine  and  baler  deserve  a  going- 
over  now,  just  in  case  they  escaped 
the  needed  attention  when  they  were 
stored  last  Fall.  This  reminder  comes 
from  W.  C.  Krueger,  extension  farm 
engineer  at  Rutgers  University,  who 
suggests  draining  the  carburetor 
first.  Leaded  gasoline,  he  explains, 
deposits  a  grayish  film  in  carburetor 
parts  which  may  result  in  clogged 
jets  or  seriously  affect  their  meter¬ 
ing  action.  Also  open  all  water 
jacket  and  radiator  drains  so  that 
condensation  can  escape.  This  is  an 
added  check  on  whether  equipment 
has  been  thoroughly  drained. 

As  condensation  can  corrode  and 
harm  internal  engine  parts,  it  is  a 
good  idea  to  safeguard  them.  Squirt 
at  least  a  tablespoonful  of  oil  into 
each  cylinder  through  the  spark  plug 
hole,  and  turn  the  engine  over  a  few 
times  so  that  cylinder  walls  and  pis¬ 
ton  heads  are  protected.  Plugging 
exhaust  and  intake  pipes  is  partially 
effective  in  preventing  air  changes 
within  the  engine  piping  system  and 
so  reducing  condensation  damage. 


Read  carefully  the  circular  enclosed  in  the  package  for 
best  results  in  the  use  of  this  product.  Prompt  treatment  after 
accurate  diagnosis  is  a  key  to  best  results.  It  is  advisable  to 
obtain  a  laboratory  diagnosis,  especially  in  intestinal  coccidi¬ 
osis,  coryza,  pullorum  disease  and  fowl  cholera.  Do  not  hatch 
eggs  laid  by  hens  during  medication  with  sulfas,  or  for  5  days 
thereafter. 

If  you  cannot  get  Sulmet  Sodium  Sulfamethazine,  please 
write  us. 

We  will  gladly  send  upon  request  a  new  edition  of  “Control 
of  Poultry  Diseases.”  *Reg.  u.s.  Pat.  o«. 

Poultry  Department 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Gja/mmid  company 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  ,  /y  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


I  see  them  from  my  window 
Rumbling  through  the  night, 
I  hear  their  mighty  engines 
Speeding  on  their  flight. 
Forever  they’ll  go  onward, 
Forever  they’ll  go  south, 

To  feed  a  mighty  city, 

To  feed  her  hungry  mouth. 


Can  you  see  here  from 'my  window 
How  the  headlights  pierce  the 
dark? 

How  the  trailer  truck  blasts  up 
the  hill 

And  the  fiery  motors  spark? 
You  can  see  the  drivers’  faces 
Always  set  against  alarm, 

As  the  trucks  eat  up  the  mileage 
Overlapping  wood  and  farm. 
Ever  towards  the  mighty  city, 
Ever  towards  her  hungry  mouth, 
Forever  going  onward, 

Forever  going  south. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


(As  a  Farm  Boy  Sees  Them) 

And  now  I  see  a  farmer 


His  land  he  tills  alone; 

And  greedy  fingers  snatch  away 
What  hardened  hands  have 
grown. 

They  take  away  his  grain  and  milk, 
His  chickens,  cows  and  ducks; 
They  drain  the  bounty  of  the  soil 
And  put  it  on  the  trucks. 


And  now  the  trucks  come  roaring 
by 

I  hear  that  throbbing  sound, 

I  hear  the  city’s  mighty  pulse, 

Her  blood  is  southward  bound. 
The  city’s  blood  flows  by  my  house 
It’s  filled  with  human  sweat, 

To  keep  a  city  going, 

You  need  the  farmer  yet. 

You  need  the  sleepy  truckmen 
Whose  trucks  keep  going  south, 
To  feed  a  mighty  city, 

To  feed  her  hungry  mouth. 

Eugene  Smith 
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Antibiotics  as  Growth  Stimulants  for 
Chicks  and  Turkey  Poults 


Following  the  isolation  of  Vitamin 
B-12  in  pure  form,  and  its  recogni¬ 
tion  as  a  vitamin  of  importance  in 
the  practical  feeding  of  farm  animals, 
efforts  were  directed  in  many  labora¬ 
tories  toward  a  method  for  fermen¬ 
tation  production  of  this  vitamin. 
Following  the  discovery  that  Strep- 
tomyces  griseus  synthesizes  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  vitamin  B-12  in 
the  production  of  streptomycin,  such 
organisms  as  the  ones  employed  in 
the  production  of  streptomycin, 
aureomycin  and  terramycin  have 
been  used  in  producing  vitamin 
B-12  supplements  for  use  in  practical 
feeding  of  animals. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
chick  and  turkey  poult  growth  re¬ 
sponses,  that  were  being  obtained 
with  some  of  these  supplements, 
could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
basis  of  added  vitamin  B-12  to  the 
experimental  diets.  Stockstad  and 
Jukes  reported  that  the  addition  to 
chick  diets  of  a  product  produced  by 
Streptomyces  aureofaciens  gave  a 
greater  growth  response  than  crys¬ 
talline  vitamin  B-12.  Similar  results 
were  reported  from  Washington 
State  College  showing  that  such  a 
supplement  produced  a  marked  in¬ 
crease,  in  growth  of  turkey  poults, 
in  the  presence  of  fish  meal  and  under 
conditions  where  a  liver  paste  frac¬ 
tion  containing  vitamin  B-12  failed 
to  increase  growth.  It  was  also  re¬ 
ported,  at  the  same  time,  that  certain 
fractions,  derived  In  the  production 
of  streptomycin,  gave  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  chick  growth  even  though 
little  or  no  B-12  was  supplied  by 
the  supplements.  Subsequent  experi¬ 
ments  showed  this  material  to  give  a 
growth  response  when  added  to  a 
practical  chick  diet  containing  seven 
per  cent  of  fish  meal. 

Results  obtained  at  Washington 
State  College  were  reported  at  the 
Oregon  Nutrition  Conference  last 
year,  showing  that  fractions  derived 
from  the  production  of  aureomycin, 
streptomycin  and  terramycin  were 
markedly  effective  in  stimulating 
growth  of  chicks  under  the  same 
conditions. 

Following  this  announcement, 
Jukes  and  Stockstad  presented  evi¬ 
dence  showing  that  crystalline  aureo¬ 
mycin  was  effective  in  promoting 
growth  of  both  chicks  and  turkey 
poults.  Similar  results  were  reported 
by  Leucke  at  Michigan  State  showing 
that  streptomycin  was  effective  in 
promoting  growth  of  young  pigs.  Stem 
and  McGinnis  have  found  that  anti¬ 
biotics,  such  as  aureomycin  and  ter¬ 
ramycin,  promote  growth  of  young 
rats  more  effectively  during  the  lac¬ 
tation  period  than  following  weaning. 

Many  experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  on  various  antibiotics  using 
chicks,  turkeys,  rats  and  pigs  in  many 
different  laboratories  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1950.  Most  of  the  work  at 
Washington  State  College  has  been 
confined  to  turkeys  and  chicks.  How¬ 
ever,  some  experimentation  has  been 
done  with  young  calves,  pigs  and  rats. 

Mode  of  Action  of  Antibiotica 

Following  the  demonstration  that 
antibiotics  were  effective  in  promot¬ 
ing  growth,  several  proposals  have 
been  made  for  explaining  this  effect: 

(a)  Stimulation  of  intestinal  syn¬ 
thesis  of  vitamins  by  bacteria; 

(b)  Reduction  in  total  numbers  of 
bacteria  in  the  intestinal  tract 
with  a  lowering  of  competition 
between  micro-organisms  and 
host  animal  for  nutrients;  and 

(c)  The  inhibition  of  harmful  bac¬ 
teria  which  may  be  mildly  patho¬ 
genic  or  toxin-producing. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  by 
Groschke  supporting  the  first  pro¬ 
posal.  He  found  that  the  addition  to 
a  chick  diet  of  known  vitamins  at 
high  levels  reduced  the  response  to 
antibiotics.  Similar  results  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Thayer,  Leong  and  McGin¬ 
nis  at  the  Poultry  Science  Meeting 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Some  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  the  third  proposal 
has  been  obtained  at  Washington 
State  College.  It  was  found  that  the 
antibiotics,  terramycin  and  penicil- 
hn,  completely  prevented  growth  of 
Clostridium  (probably  welchii)  in 
the  intestinal  tract  of  turkeys.  Terra- 
niycin  had  a  similar  effect  in  an  ex¬ 
periment  with  pigs.  This  organism, 
or  one  closely  related  to  Clostridium 
welchii,  has  been  shown  to  be  the 


causative  agent  of  an  enterotoxemia 
in  sheep.  It  is  possible  that  such  an 
organism  could  be  producing  toxins 
in  small  quantities  in  the  intestine  of 
young  animals  which  have  a  growth 
depressing  effect.  Some  additional 
evidence  in  support  of  the  third  pro¬ 
posal  lies  in  the  fact  that  certain  anti¬ 
biotics  which  are  effective  in  promot¬ 
ing  growth  are  also  markedly  effec¬ 
tive  in  preventing  and  treating 
necrotic  enteritis  in  swine. 

Experiments  With  Antibiotics 

Before  discussing  the  experiments 
on  antibiotics,  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  these  substances  are  probably 
no  more  related  to  vitamin  B-12  than 
to  any  one  of  the  other  nutrients  in 
the  diet.  The  association  of  vitamin 
B-12  with  antibiotics  has  come  about 
largely  because  of  the  developments 
leading  to  the  discovery  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic  effect  on  growth. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  with 
chicks  to  determine  the  effect  of  re¬ 
moving  antibiotics  after  the  chicks 
were  four  weeks  old,  Berg  and  asso¬ 
ciates  found  that  growth  was  reduced 


during  the  first  week  following  re¬ 
moval  of  the  aureomycin.  The  addi¬ 
tion  of  this  same  supplement  to  the 
diet  of  chicks,  that  had  not  received 
any  antibiotic  up  to  that  time,  gave 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth. 
These  results  show  that  antibiotics 
are  of  importance,  at  least  beyond 
the  fourth  week  of  age  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  experiments.  In  an¬ 
other  experiment,  it  was  found  that 
the  addition  of  aureomycin  to  a  B-12 
deficient  diet,  for  chicks  at  four  weeks 
of  age,  gave  a  growth  response  over 
that  obtained  by  adding  B-12  alone. 
Removing  vitamin  B-12  at  four  weeks 
of  age  had  little  or  no  effect  on  growth 
of  chicks  to  six  weeks.  In  every  in¬ 
stance,  the  addition  or  removal  of 
aureomycin  had  an  effect  on  growth 
from  four  to  six  weeks. 

Because  of  the  possibility  that  anti¬ 
biotics  stimulate  growth  of  young 
animals  by  causing  the  synthesis  of 
unidentified  factors,  an  experiment 
was  conducted  in  which  dried  whey 
and  Wilson’s  Liver  L  were  added 
alone  and  in  combination  with  peni¬ 
cillin.  These  supplements  were  made 
to  a  chick  ration  that  contained  eight 
per  cent  of  herring  fish  meal,  and 
also  to  a  diet  in  which  the  only  pro¬ 


meal.  Data  showed:  neither  the  Liver 
L  nor  the  dried  whey  gave  a  growth 
response  when  added  alone  to  the 
two  different  basal  diets.  In  contrast, 
the  addition  of  20  p.p.m.  of  penicillin 
gave  a  growth  response  over  each  of 
the  two  basals.  The  combination  of 
penicillin  with  both  dried  whey  and 
with  Liver  L  gave  a  greater  growth 
response  than  the  penicillin  alone.  An 
explanation  for  these  results  is  diffi¬ 
cult  unless  it  is  assumed  that  the 
growth  potential  of  the  chicks  was 
raised  by  including  penicillin  in  the 
diet. 

In  a  similar  experiment  conducted 
with  turkey  poults,  it  was  found  that 
the  addition  of  four  per  cent  of  Wil¬ 
son’s  Extracted  Liver  residue  to  a 
soybean  basal  diet  failed  to  stimulate 
growth.  A  supplement  of  terramycin 
and  penicillin  gave  a  pronounced  in¬ 
crease  in  growth  which  was  improved 
only  slightly  by  the  combination  of 
these  antibiotics  with  the  liver  frac¬ 
tion.  Methionine  was  ineffective  in 
promoting  growth,  and  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  methionine  with  antibiotics 
was  only  slightly  better  than  that 
given  by  the  antibiotics  alone. 
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was  compared  for  their  growth  pro- 
moting  effects  in  an  experiment  con- 


C.  L.  Henry.  Superintendent  of 
Beacon  Poultry  Research  Farm 
feeding  chicks.  At  his  left  is  one 
of  our  new  type  experimental  elec¬ 
tric  brooders  using  a  small  glass 
plate  with  metallic  paint  as  the 
heating  element  for  true  radiant 
heat. 


Reach  for  the  Stars 

ot  your 

BEACON  DEALER'S 

**  Green  Stars  on  Sutfaquinoxa- 
line  and  Nitrosal  feed  bags 


.  .  .  for  Faster  Growth,  Greater  Protection 
against  Coccidiosis,  Higher  Feed  Efficiency 

Beacon  Complete  Starter,  a  favorite  with  thousands  of  Northeastern  Poultrymen,  may 
now  be  ordered  with  NITROSAL.  Our  experiments  to  date  involving  more  than  80,000 
birds  have  shown  that  with  the  Nitrosal  feed  we  get  faster  growth,  higher  feed  efficiency, 
better  pigmentation  on  skin  and  legs  and  greater  uniformity  in  the  flock. 

Backed  by  29  years  of  painstaking  research,  Beacon  Complete  Starter  has  won  a 
reputation  for  balanced  chick  development,  better  fleshing  and  feathering  with  fewer 
barebacks  —  on  less  feed.  Records  show  that  many  Beacon  feeders  average  less  than 
3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat  at  weights  of  4  pounds  or  over  per  bird  (9  to  12 
weeks). 

For  the  past  year,  Beacon  Complete  Starter  has  contained  a  Vitamin  B12  and  anti¬ 
biotic  supplement  for  greater  efficiency,  faster  growth.  On  special  order,  it  has  been 
available  fortified  with  the  anti-coccidiosis  drug  sulfaquinoxaline  (continued  for  1951). 

Follow  the  BEACON  System 

After  using  Beacon  Complete  Starter,  keep  your  birds  on  the  Beacon  System  of  feeding. 
For  BROILERS  switch  to  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  at  the  end  of  4  weeks  —  for  future 
LAYERS  add  grain  at  the  end  of  6  weeks  —  then  use  the  economical  Beacon  70/30 
Feeding  Plan  after  12  weeks  or  —  after  6  weeks  on  Starter  use  Beacon  Grower 
All-Mash, 


THE 
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★  ★  ★ 


,*On  Order 


Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 

Eastport,  New  York  York,  Pennsylvania 
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Sminybrook  Baby  Chicks  grow 
rapidly — oftentimes  as  big  in  3 
months  as  the  ordinary  baby 
chick  in  4  months.  You  see,  our 
rigid  selection  of  Breeders  from 
the  leading  egg  producing  and 
meat  bearing  strains  in  America 
insure  this.  So.  they  start  off 
with  a  natural,  inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay  big  eggs. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breed*. 


Our  outstanding  reputation  for 
exceptionally  fine  Started  Pullets, 
is  the  result  of  30  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  success  in  the  Poultry 
business,  aided  by  the  most 
modem  research  and  poultry  im¬ 
provement  methods  of  today.  Our 
Pullets  come  from  the  leading 
egg  producing  strains  in  America. 
In  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment 


Our  Started  Capons  are  rapid 
growers.  They  are  fed  on  our 
special  diet  to  develop  growth 
and  have  tender  meat  with  a 
delicious  flavor.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  produced  to  grow  big 
and  plump  while  still  young  and 
tender.  They  are  planned  just 
for  eating.  Here  is  poultry  meat 
at  its  finest  —  value  at  its 
greatest 


From’U.ZS.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post. 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  of  Sunnybrook -  WRITE  US  TODAY 


SUNNYBROOK 


BABY  CHICKS 


STARTED  PULLETS 


CAPONS 


SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Ffngar,  Box  2  Phone  8-1611/  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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WENE  CHICKS 


33  YEARS 
BREEDING 
for  EGGS 


E.  H.  WENE 


from  2-to-5-Year*Old 
HEN  BREEDERS 
200-300  EGG  R.  0.  P. 
BLOODLINES 


Years  as  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Manager  gave  E.  H.  Wene  closest 
personal  contact  with  world's  top 
strains  for  EGG  SIZE  and  highest 
egg  records.  That  Is  why  so  many 
large-scale  poultry  farmers  with  for¬ 
tunes  Invested  in  poultry  houses  pro¬ 
tect  these  investments  and  aim  for 
higher  incomes  with  Wene  Chicks. 


NEWEST  SUCCESSES 
of  U.  S.  Record  of 
Performance  breeding 
SNOW-WHITE-EGG- 
producing  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  Progeny- 
Tested  family  lines,  lay¬ 
ing  higher  percentage 
LARGE,  top-price  eggs. 

TELLS  OF  33  YEARS 
PEDIGREE- BLOOD  WORK 

Shows  newest  wide-breast,  200-300-Egg  R.O.P. 
Sired  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Sex-Linked  and  Barred  Crosses,  also. 
NEWCASTLE  IMMUNIZED.  Posts  you  on  lat¬ 
est  egg  and  broiler  chickens.  Brings  big  discounts. 
Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


CATALOG 


New  Golden  Broads 

Superior  Wide-Breast  CORNISH- 
HAMP  CROSS  from  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  SWEEPING  LATEST 
CHICKEN  OF' TO¬ 
MORROW  CONTESTS 

The  NEW  BROILER  win¬ 
ning  FIRST  PRIZE  State 
Contests.  4  out  of  5  years. 

4  Winners  out  of  10  places 
in  11-State  N.W.  Regional 
1950  Contest.  All  10  Win¬ 
ners,  i  to  10  (197  entries),  in 
Seattle  Junior  Contest. 

LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR. 

MASSIVE  SIZE.  Phenom¬ 
enal  meat  gains. 

WHITE  for  INFORMATION 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-33  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


ducted  with  both  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  Beltsville  White  turkey 
poults.  Streptomycin,  terramycin, 
penicillin  G  (potassium  salt),  pro¬ 
caine  penicillin  ana  bacitracin  were 
used.  These  antibiotics  were  added 
at  different  levels  to  the  basal  diet 
composed  largely  of  corn,  soybean  oil 
meal,  herring  fish  meal,  dehydrated 
alfalfa,  mineral  supplements  and 
vitamin  supplements.  The  level  of 
fish  meal  was  10  per  cent.  From  the 
results  of  this  experiment,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  streptomycin  was  much  less 
effective  in  promoting  growth,  at  the 
lower  levels,  than  penicillin,  terra¬ 
mycin  or  bacitracin.  At  a  level  of 
100  p.p.m.,  it  was  almost  as  effective 
as  any  of  the  other  antibiotics  used. 

Experiments  With  Older  Birds 

White  Leghorn  chicks,  that  had  re¬ 
ceived  a  practical  type  of  diet  con¬ 
taining  an  APF  supplement  which 
supplied  a  low  level  of  antibiotic, 
were  used  in  an  experiment,  which  is 
still  in  progress,  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  an  antibiotic  on  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  developing  season.  Some  of 
the  pullets  were  continued  on  a  diet 
in  which  soybean  oil  meal  supplied 
all  of  the  supplementary  proteins, 
with  and  without  terramycin  supple¬ 
mentation.  Two  other  groups  were 
fed  the  basal  diet  containing  fish 
meal,  with  and  without  terramycin. 
At  the  end  of  20  weeks  of  age,  there 
appears  to  be  little  or  no  difference 
between  the  pullets  on  the  four  dif¬ 
ferent  diets. 

Similar  results  are  being  obtained 
in  an  experiment  with  turkeys  which 
were  fed  a  diet  containing  15  p.p.m. 
of  terramycin  during  the  first  eight 
weeks.  The  results  at  the  end  of  this 
period  showed  that  the  antibiotic-fed 
turkeys  were  larger  than  those  not 
receiving  the  antibiotic  supplement. 
The  removal  of  antibiotic  from  the 
diet  at  eight  weeks  of  age  appears 
to  have  depressed  growth  little  or  not 
at  all. 

Carver  and  McGinnis  have  pre¬ 
sented  results  on  egg  production, 
hatchability  and  livability  of  hens  fed 
a  diet  supplemented  with  an  anti¬ 
biotic  APF  supplement.  On  the  basis 
of  available  assay  values  for  this  ma- 


Pullets  and  Hens  for  Layers 

(Continued  from  Page  83) 
enough  additional  income  over  the 
two  year  old  hen  to  warrant  raising 
a  new  bird  for  replacement  purposes. 
How  much,  therefore,  will  the  re¬ 
placement  cost?  For  the  pullet  chick 
about  35  cents;  for  brooding  five 
cents;  vaccines  three  cents;  feed  $1.00 
— a  total  of  $1.43.  This  is  the  cash 


COLONIAL 


LEGHORNS 
UP  A 


WORLD'S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


CHICK 


%  liv¬ 
ability 


S»xed  Assortments  Baby 

PULLETS 

LOW  AS 

100  PREPAID 

COLONIAL  uni' 


IK  OFFtCIAl  TESTS 

by  State  agencies  to 
2  to  3  weeks  of  age 
under  average  farm 
conditions. 


Announces  NEW  COT  PR  ICES 


ROCKS  Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LESS 

******  money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  21  straight 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Chicks 
for  PROFIT  than  any  other  kindl  World 
leadership  in  number  of  chicks  produced 
Shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLETS 
PEDIGREE  SIRED 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  their 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial's  breed¬ 
ing  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  with 
generations  of  up  to  359  egg  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BEST 
_ CHICK  DEAL  In  Our  History 

Our  biggest  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets:  chicks 
as  hatched  or  aexed;  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  now! 


Box  1882,  Marysville,  Ohio 


WAR 


Raise  Your  Own  Meat. 

Save,  Make  —  ROYAL 

squabs  easy,  profitable  home  raising,  ready- 
to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  free  book,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  opportunity  success  methods. 

RICE.  205  H.  MELROSE  76.  MASS.  Roy  &  Al 
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SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chickg  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES 


U.  S.  DADV 

APPROVED  PULLO-  nUlfUFO 

RUM  CONTROLLED  UnllllVO 

‘0  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered,  If  order  is  placed  by  March  15.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 

Mt.  Tfealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Really 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Neat!  200,060  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Older  Prices  Per  100 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . Si  0.95  $14.90  $11.90 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Red3,  Buff 


Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps, 

Eamp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  W. 

Leghorns  . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White. 
Black  &  Buff  Minorcas,  An- 
conas,  Austra  Whites . 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS.... 
Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. . . . 


11.95 

11.95 


15.90 

24.50 


12.90 

4.00 


12.95  26.00  6.00 

$30.00  per  100 
$89.00  per  lOO 
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95  100 

LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS. 


HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES/  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


low  for  normal  losses,  the  actual 
cash  needed  to  rear  a  White  Leghorr 
pullet  in  1950  approximated  $1.60 
Against  this  we  would  have  the  extrc 
income  from  the  pullet  of  $1.78,  sug¬ 
gesting  a  slight  advantage  in  favor  oi 
the  new  pullet,  but  not  any  too  much 
at  the  prices  that  prevailed  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  of  1949-50.  On  the 
other  hand,  new  pullets  of  the  presenl 
Winter  would  show  up  distinctly 
better,  their  advantage  in  income 
over  that  of  hens  being  considerably 
higher  than  last  year.  Year  in  and 
year  out,  pullets  that  are  in  full  lay¬ 
ing  condition  in  the  Fall  and  Winter 
can  be  expected  to  produce  enough 
more  eggs  than  hens  to  offset  their 
earing  cost. 

Where’s  the  Catch? 

The  one  point  that  must  be  kept 
straight  in  the  data  presented  is  that 
the  new  pullet  must  be  hatched  early 
enough  to  be  in  production  before 
October.  That  means,  for  Leghorns, 
chicks  hatched  in  late  March  or  early 
April;  and  for  other  breeds  late 
February  or  early  March  chicks.  The 
new  pullet  must  be  in  condition  to 
lay  well  from  October  through  the 
Winter,  otherwise  she  will  not  do 
enough  better  than  a  two  year  old 
hen  in  a  year’s  time  to  warrant  a  re¬ 
placement. 

For  the  farmer  who  buys  chicks  in 
May  or  June  —  and  these  chicks  can 
be  grown  into  profitable  pullets  — 
the  chances  are  that  he  should  plan 
on  keeping  half  of  his  hens  over  for 
a  second  year.  This  saves  half  the 
labor  each  year  in  the  brooding  sea¬ 
son.  The  man  who  buys  early  chicks 
will  find  it  more  advantageous  to  re¬ 
place  the  whole  flock  each  year.  Such 
a  plan  will  be  more  profitable  than 
keeping  over  hens  for  a  second  year; 
in  many  instances  it  will  be  more 
feasible  than  buying  late  hatched 
chicks,  although  on  this  point  every 
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terial,  the  level  of  aureomycin  added 
to  the  breeding  diet  was  ap¬ 
proximately  2.5  p.p.m.  Breeding  hens 
received  a  diet  in  which  all  the  sup¬ 
plementary  protein  was  supplied  by 
soybean  oil  meal,  and  this  level  of 
the  APF  supplement  gave  exception¬ 
ally  high  hatchability  and  egg  produc¬ 
tion  during  a  10-month  period.  Mor¬ 
tality  was  also  unusually  low  and 
amounted  to  only  about  five  per  cent. 
A  supplement  of  two  per  cent  herring 
fish  meal  to  the  basal  diet  gave 
hatchability  almost  equally  as  good 
as  that  obtained  with  the  aureomycin- 
containing  APF  supplement.  How¬ 
ever,  egg  production  was  somewhat 
poorer  and  mortality  was  higher. 


The  results  of  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  with  chicks,  turkey 
poults,  rats  and  pigs  show  that  anti¬ 
biotics  are  markedly  effective  in  im¬ 
proving  growth  of  the  young  animals. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  10  per  cent 
level  of  herring  fish  meal  was  present 
in  the  diets  used  in  many  of  the  ex¬ 
periments,  it  seems  that  the  diets 
should  have  contained  postulated  un¬ 
identified  growth  factors. 

Ihere  appears  to  be  a  relationship 
between  antibiotics  and  protein,  be¬ 
tween  antibiotics  and  energy,  and  be¬ 
tween  antibiotics  and  members  of  the 
vitamin  B  complex,  other  than  B-12 
Satisfactory  growth  of  chicks  and 
turkey  poults  has  been  obtained  on 
diets  containing  insufficient  quantity 
of  vitamins,  proteins  and  energy  by 
the  addition  of  antibiotics. 

The  importance  of  antibiotics  in  the 
diet  for  older  animals,  such  as  de¬ 
veloping  chickens  and  turkeys  and 
laying  and  breeding  hens,  has  not 
been  clearly  established.  Some  pre¬ 
liminary  results  suggest  a  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  egg  production  and  a 
sngnt  reduction  in  mortality. 

Evidence  has  been  presented  sug¬ 
gesting  that  antibiotics  promote 
growth  by  inhibiting  the  growth  of 
harmful  organisms,  also  by  the 
stimulation  of  intestinal  synthesis  of 
vitamins  by  micro-organisms. 

James  McGinnis 

[Ed.— The  foregoing  paper  was 
presented  at  the  1950  Cornell  Nutri¬ 
tion  Conference.] 


farm  has  its  own  problems.  Early 
season  brooding  is  more  expensive 
than  brooding  later,  and  better  build¬ 
ings  are  required. 

The  only  point  raided  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  keeping  over  the  hens,  not 
the  relative  merits  of  various  hatch¬ 
ing  seasons.  For  the  man  who 
hatches  early,  renew  the  entire  flock 
each  year.  For  the  man  who  hatches 
late,  renew  only  half  the  flock  each 
year. 

Our  Changing  Poultry 
Industry 

(Continued  from  Page  82) 
on  the  cost  of  raising  the  pullet.  His 
return  from  the  eggs  in  this  short 
period  is  not  enough  to  offset  the  loss 
ol  the  rearing  cost.  This  takes  us  back 
to  Spring  hatching  with  its  longer 
laying  season  and  its  higher  average 
production  per  bird.  It  is  bound  to 
oe  a  great  setback  in  the  program  of 
more  uniform  egg  production  the 
year  round.  This,  I  think,  is  the 

Number  One”  problem  confronting 
the  poultry  industry.  We  badly  need 
lower  grain  prices  to  cut  production 
costs. 

The  low  fowl  price  also  has  its  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  broiler  industry.  The 
breeding  stock  which  produces  the 
best  broiler  chick  is  not  a  bird  noted 
lor  its  high  production.  This  bird 
gives  a  better  rate  of  lay  if  held  only 
for  a  few  months  of  production.  A 
two-hatch  system  a  year  makes  the 
grower  more  money  than  a  single 
natch,  but  the  present  low  fowl  price 
makes  this  a  difficult  plan  to  work. 

As  I  view  the  situation,  two  al¬ 
ternatives  appear.  Either  a  hatchery- 
man  must  pay  a  premium  for  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  from  this  meat-type  bird,  or 
vne  industry  must  find  an  acceptable 
broiler  crass  from  a  female  with  a 
reasonable  rate  of  production. 

The  broiler  industry  wants  a  light 
colored  bird  because  of  its  better 
dressed  appearance.  We  now  have  a 
few  strains  of  White  Rocks  and 
White  Wyandottes  which  carry  a 
breeding  factor  known  as  Dominant 
White.  Such  males,  when  mated  to 
Barred  Rocks,  Red  or  New  Hamp¬ 
shires,  give  a  white  broiler.  This 
could  be  the  combination  necessary 
to  give  the  broiler  hatching  egg 
producer  a  reasonable  rate  of  lay. 
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27  YEARS  OF.  LEADERSHIP 

Warren’s  chicks  are  backed  by  a  27 -year 

of  prizo  breeding.  WARREN  REDS  and 
WARREN  HAMPS  are  personally  bred  by  Jim 
Warren.  Superlative  laying  records  of  these  re¬ 
markable  birds  —  in  customers’  pens  as  well  as 
laying  contests  —  prove  the  Warren  strain  to 
he  cne  of  America's  greatest. 

1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn. —  New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mat*.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
8TRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

_ J  .  J  *  WARREN 

041  $4C"¥tSTrt  ^  - 

R.O.P.  s  Box  20  North  Broekflsld.  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


PROVEN  MONEYMAKERS! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  I 

tve  barred  rocks 
*s4r6&r  s4cne4  white  rocks 

BROAD  BREAST  BROILERS 

Specialized,  intensive  breeding 
of  3  famous  strains  produced 
amazing  results !  Words  alone 
can't  describe  outstanding 
qualities  of  BRED-WELL. 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS  and 
CROSSES  for  Broiler  Growers. 
You’ll  be  amazed,  delighted  by 
fast  growth  to  extra  plump, 
heavy  thighed  birds.  Rush  card 
for  facts.  These  birds  mean 
NEW  FREE  money  for  you. 
CATALOG  Write  today. 

BRED-WELL  CHICKS 

77  BAY  AVE„  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
"mt'of  SPIZZERINKTUM 


buy  unrisue  s 


Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
'Why  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There’s  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
- -  growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie's  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  II.  S.  -  N.  H. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Another  Reason  Why .... 

RELIABLE  REDS  have  brought  extra  profits 
to  so  many  poultrymen  is  their  consistent 
production  of  uniform  26  oz.  eggs  —  the 
most  profitable  egg  size.  Coupled  with  their 
high  volume  production,  this  bred-in  feature 
can  be  the  difference  between  average  and  high 
returns  from  your  flock.  Isn’t  it  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  your  birds  should  possess  their  character¬ 
istics?  Order  RELIABLE  REDS  and  be  sure.  Free 
folder.  Write:  R.  H.  Hall,  Box  5.  Brimfield,  Mass. 


Allied  Poultry  Exposition 

A  total  of  approximately  5,000 
chickens,  turkeys  and  waterfowl  were 
exhibited  at  the  recent  Allied  Poultry 
Industry  Exposition  held  for  five  days 
at  New  York’s  Grand  Central  Palace. 
In  addition,  about  2,000  pigeons  and 
200  rabbits  were  displayed.  There 
were  also  several  interesting  pens  of 
game  birds,  wild  waterfowl,  and 
pheasants  from  the  establishments  of 
Dick  Campbell,  Milan  Feather  Farm, 
Red  Hook,  N.  Y.;  Forest  City  Game 
Farm,  Wantagh,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.;  Jerome 
Lewine,  Esq.,  Hilltop  Farm,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y.;  C.  T.  Alden,  Roslyn  Game 
Farm,  Roslyn  Heights,  N.  Y.;  Irving 
G.  Andrews,  Derby,  Conn.,  and  East¬ 
ern  States  Agr.  Society,  Valley 
Stream,  L.  I. 

A  special  feature  of  great  interest 
to  the  general  public  and  visiting 
housewives  was  a  presentation  of 
dressed  chickens  ready  to  be  cooked. 
Roasters,  broilers  and  fryers  were 
featured  in  all  the  various  kinds  of 
market  dress.  This  constructive 
demonstration  also  included  barbe¬ 
cuing  with  a  rotiss-o-mat  and  in¬ 
struction  and  literature  on  cooking 
chicken.  It  was  sponsored  by  the 
Delmarva  Poultry  Industry. 


Photo:  Jerry  Saltsberg  &  Associates,  N.Y.C. 

H.  P.  Merchant,  poultryman  and 
farmer  of  Owego,  Tioga  County,  N. 
Y.,  is  well  pleased  with  his  excellent 
Light  Brahma  hen,  winner  of  first 
prize  at  the  recent  Allied  Poultry 
Industry  Exposition  in  New  York 
City. 

Champion  awards  in  the  various 
poultry  classes  were  as  follows: 
T  large  Bird — Dark  Cornish  hen,  owned 
by  Lewis  E.  Williams,  High  Point, 
N.  C.;  Bantam— White  Wyandotte 
hen,  Bob  Harlow,  Jr.,  Nutley,  N.  J.; 
Turkey — Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
young  tom,  Wm.  B.  Gozzi,  Guilford, 
Conn. ;  Duck — White  Indian  Runner 
young  drake,  John  B.  Lightfoot, 
Orange,  Conn.;  Goose  and  ch.  water- 
fowl — White  Emden  gander,  Chris- 
wood  Waterfowls,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Game  Pheasants — English  Blackneck 
cock,  Dewdrop  Pheasantry,  Myers- 
town,  Pa.;  Ornamental  Pheasant — 
Bels  cock,  Jerome  Lewine,  Harts- 
dale,  N.  Y. 

Top  designations  for  best  display 
by  classes  were  won  by  the  following 
exhibitors:  American,  Gus  Wolfram, 
Manhasset,  N.  Y.;  English,  Lewis  Wil¬ 
liams;  Mediterranean,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  Asiatic,  H.  Preston 
Merchant,  Owego,  N.  Y. 

Grand  Champion  awards  in  the 
leading  breeds  of  pigeons  were: 
Pigmy  Pouters  —  White  young  hen, 
owned  by  Robert  M.  Morrow,  Mend- 
ham,  N.  J.;  Nuns — Dun  old  hen, 
Frank  Mackel,  Maspeth,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.; 
African  Owls — Dun  young  cock,  Si 
Berger,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Oriental 
Frills — Dun  Blondinette  cock,  Wil¬ 
liam  Meyer,  Westfield,  N.  J.;  Magpies 
— Yellow  young  hen,  Joseph  Steng- 
lein,  Lindenhurst,  L.  I.;  Show  Tip¬ 
plers — Bronz  Self  young  hen,  John 
Stephanich,  Maspeth. 

The  rabbit  show  was  presented  as 
an  exhibit  and  not  for  individual 
prize  competition.  An  especially  at¬ 
tractive  display  of  Giant  Chinchillas 
was  shown  by  Melvin  E.  Behrens, 
Pearl  River,  N.  Y.  The  most  attrac¬ 
tive  doe  and  litter  award  went  to  Mrs. 
M.  Higgins,  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  for 
her  17-pound,  registered.  Fawn 
Flemish  Giant  doe  and  litter  of  six. 


CHICKS 


CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

- - - STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconae,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Everything  that  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  human  powers,  that  shows 
man  he  can  do  what  he  thought  he 
could  not  do,  is  valuable.  —  Samuel 
Johnson’s  Life  of  Boswell,  p.  168. 
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Weight  Gain 


Even  With  Vitamin  B12  And  Aureomycin  In  The  Feed 


Coccidiosis! 


Faster  Growth 
For  Chickens 


Earlier  Egg 
Production 

You  Get  These  Benefits 


Faster  Growth 
For  Turkeys* 

Improved  Feed 
Conversion 


For  Use  In 
Drinking  Water) 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-0-Sal 


with 


’(Growth  Stimulation) 

factor 

Contains  Widely  Publicized 

ARSONIC  ACID  DERIVATIVE 

3-Nitro  4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid 

Exclusively  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

15%  Faster  Growth— On  tests  with 
90,000  birds,  those  treated  with  Ren- 
O-Sal  gained  weight  15%  faster.  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Drs.  H.  R.  Bird  and  R.  G. 


Lille,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,' 
show  that  the  above  arson  ic  acid  deriva¬ 
tive  produces  extra  gain  with  chick¬ 
ens  even  when  vitamin  Bu  and  aureo 
mycin  are  in  the  feed. 

Earlier  Egg  Production— Ren-O-Sal 
treated  birds  mature  quicker . . .start  lay* 
ing  up  to  15  days  earlier— without 
forcing.  This  faster  growth  and  these 
earlier  eggs  mean  extra  profit  for  you. 

Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis— In  larger 
doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  spread  of 
cecal  coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks.  Helps 
prevent  loss  of  weight  and  stunting 
caused  by  coccidiosis. 

Ren-O-Sal  is  available  in  tablet  form 
for  use  in  drinking  water  and  in  powder 
form  for  feed.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  at  your 
local  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  ask  for 


OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
208  R  Charles  City,  Iowa 


Dr.  | 

[SI 


SALSBURYS 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Raise  2V>  lb.  broilers  In  8  weeks  —  buy  or  hatch 
Tour  chicks  earlier,  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin.  Brooding  chicks  in  a  Martin  is 
safer,  easier,  surer.  FIRE-PROOF,  rat  and  weasel 
proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warmer — even  in  zero  weather. 
Stove  in  center,  no  corners.  Prevents  crowding.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder.  . 

Martin  Still  Products  Corp„912|long?!iw  Art.,  Maosflild,  Oblo 


CHICK 
BROODER 
COMBINATION 

50  AAA  Vitality  Chicks 
^Assorted  Heavies) — and 
All-Metal  Box  Brooder 
Complete. 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


•  *  National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

£  142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


EGGS  WANTED 

BY  A  HOUSE  IN  BUSINESS  122  YEARS.  WE  PAY 
GOOD  PRICES  AND  MAKE  RETURNS  PROMPTLY. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.#  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 

Mail  Postal  for  Ego  Tags  Free. 

(Refer  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.) 


MAKE  MONEY  broi'lers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BR00DEBS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  'Brower 
battery  equipment  — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big 
new  free  catalog — explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
j  Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires. 
Parmenter  strain  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
!  for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks^  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Jp  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS! 


nBMVUiDal &X7  AACtJO  LUOUJU  >YIU1  LUO.XU0  UVIU  AV.  V/.  I  . 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
I  Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
|  Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
|  Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
j  New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
I  early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


QTT  n  ‘PlTT  s-  C. WHITE 

OXlilUI-lij  LEGHORNS 


j  CHICKS:  Sexed  or  Straight  run  from  large  culled)  and 
B.W.D.  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.O  P. 
!  hens.  Low  Price®  and  Crlcular  upon  request. 
SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 
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Photo;  Schupp  Studio,  Mt.  Grove,  Mo 
A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  entered  in  the  Missouri  test  by  the  Capital 
Breeding  Farm,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  took  first  place  among  all  official  egg  laying 
tests  in  the  United  States  for  the  1949-50  year.  Their  record  was  4,275.15 

points  and  3,947  eggs : 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  U.O.P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
.Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34.  RICHFIELD.  PENNA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
UOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay- 
crs.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Cannabalism.  Circular 
j  hee.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R.  Pittstnwn,  N.  J. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA- LEGHORNS 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality. 

Type  White  Lgehorns,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master1  or  White  Bocks  for 
Broilers.  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  F  r  e  e 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich  [ 


— yity  leghorns 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 


Of  This  We  Crow! 

•  For  three  consec¬ 
utive  years.  Stem 
Bros.  “Hen  Chicks” 
have  been  awarded 
top  honors  for  egg 
size  and  quality  by 
the  State  of  New  Jer- 
Egg  Laying  Test! 


HEN"’' 
CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD 

L  LEGHORN  J 


(Straight  run  and 
Sexed  Chicks).  Sex- 
ed-Link  Chicks  also 
available.) 

Write  for 


Go  to  Florida  For  Oranges 
.  .  But  Come  to  Vineland 
for  STERN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS! 

U/HAT  citrus  fruits  are  to  Florida,  White  Leg- 
horn  Chicks  are  to  Vineland.  Here  in  this 
white  egg  capital  of  America,  STERN  BROS., 
the  largest  breeder  of  White  Leghorns  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  are  ready  to  supply  you  with 
farm-famed  “Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’  Chicks.” 

Yes,  STERN  BROS.  "Hen”  Chicks  have  helped 
write  the  success  story  of  the  Vineland  poultry 
area  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
“Hen”  Chicks  are  birds  rigidly  selected  only  from 
“Laying  Queens”,  which  are  disease-free  hens 
scientifically  developed  into  aristocrats  of  the 
laying  pens. 

They  will  help  you  achieve  more  than  a  mere 
livelihood  in  your  operations.  SO  DON’T  DELAY! 
PUT  IN  A  BROOD  OF  STERN  BROS.  “HEN” 
CHICKS  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Beautiful  New  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


Bros 


P.O.  BOXMSOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavv 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAYC 
Chicks  from  Blood -tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  *  rH  1  J  •  •  •  • 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  ELil*  you:  'hi?k»  from  a 
list  and  Folder. _  W#fcl.0£d  t# 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersviile  Pa. 


BIG  NEWS 


ABOUT 
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JQtofaitS 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
—how  they're  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED-  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Bs  Surs  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


INCREASED  OUTPUT 
OF  FA/AOUS  DAVID 
KASSENOFF  BREED 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


LEGHORNS 

FOR  TOP  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Famous  almost  30  years  for  per-  I 

sisteot  heavy  year  round  laying 

of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Vigor-  ■ 

ously  resist  laying  house  mortal-  I 

ity.  Almost  non-broody  and  free  1 

from  cannibalism.  BIG  money 

makers. 

tells  story,  gives  proof.  J 

Write  for  COPY  - 
QUICK,  place  orders 

kAVID  KASSENOFF 

60  BAY  AYE,  TOMS  RIVER,  H.  I  HI Kill 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  Jiigh  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 


APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


SAFE! 

Order  now  for  early  profits.  Rice  Brothers 
famous  Leghorn  chicks  —  sturdy,  healthy, 
great  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information. 
Ask  about  Rice- Babcock  strain-cross. 
ACT  NOW,  INSURE  DELIVERY. 


DEPT  B, 


TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
lllinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Hay-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  HollaiuL_Mjcju 


Our  38th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R_ RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohlo-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA.  OHIO 


The  Henyard 

==By  C.  S.  Plan  - 


Incubating  Muscovy  Duck 
Eggs 

I  have  never  done  too  well  at  in¬ 
cubating  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  Last 
year  I  tried  incubating  them  in  the 
cellar  instead  of  in  a  warm  room. 
Was  this  a  good  idea?  The  incubator 
was  not  more  than  one-third  full; 
would  this  have  an  influence  on 
moisture?  I  did  not  wash  the  eggs  be¬ 
fore  starting  them;  would  this  be  im¬ 
portant?  h.  M. 

It  was  a  good  idea  to  get  the  incu¬ 
bator  out  of  the  warm  room  because 
the  atmosphere  in  such  a  room  prob¬ 
ably  was  relatively  dry,  which  meant 
that  the  air  coming  into  the  machine 
had  less  humidity  than  would  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  fact  that  the  incubator  was  not 
more  than  one-third  full  certainly 
suggests  that  there  may  not  have 
been  enough  moisture  in  the  machine, 
also  that  the  eggs  may  have  actually 
received  too  much  ventilation.  All 
the  ventilators  should  be  practically 
closed  if  the  machine  is  not  filled  to 
capacity,  except  right  at  the  end  of 
the  hatch. 

The  fact  that  the  eggs  were  not 
washed  did  not  influence  the  hatch. 
There  is  a  question,  though,  as  to  how 
long  you  kept  the  eggs  before  they 
were  set  in  the  machine,  and  under 
what  conditions  they  were  kept.  Eggs 
should  not  be  saved  more  than  two 
weeks  at  the  most,  and  preferably 
not  over  one  week.  Also,  they  should 
be  held  under  conditions  of  high  hu¬ 
midity. 

The  eggs  of  Muscovy  ducks,  as  you 
no  doubt  know,  require  a  longer  in¬ 
cubation  period  than  those  of  the 
other  varieties  of  ducks,  and  even  of 
geese.  One  should  keep  Muscovy  duck 
eggs  in  the  machine  for  35  days  in 
order  to  be  absolutely  sure  that  all 
embryos  have  had  a  full  opportunity 
to  complete  their  development. 

There  seems  to  be  no  accurate 
guide  for  the  loss  of  weight  in  the 
incubation  of  Muscovy  duck  eggs.  In 
the  case  of  other  varieties  of  ducks 
we  know  that  a  normal  loss  approxi¬ 
mates  12  per  cent  in  the  first  25  days, 
or  one-half  of  one  per  cent  daily. 
You  might  weigh  the  eggs  and  make 
a  check  on  the  daily  loss  of  weight  to 
see  whether  or  not  the  moisture  con¬ 
trol  is  correct. 


Chicks  Failed  to  Hatch 

Last  year  I  had  some  batches  of 
chicks  in  the  incubator  which  failed 
to  hatch,  even  though  they  were  fully 
developed.  Can  you  tell  me  why  this 
was,  and  how  to  prevent  its  happen¬ 
ing  again  this  hatching  season? 

Greene  Co.,  N.  Y.  '  h.  p.  k. 

When  fully  developed  embryo 
chicks  fail  to  hatch,  the  trouble 
generally  is  caused  by  insufficient 
heat  during  their  incubation  period, 
or  by  improper  humidity  and  venti¬ 
lation  after  the  18th  day  when  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  carefully  controlled. 
If  you  have  another  hatch  coming 
along,  the  eggs  should  be  candled  on 
the  18th  day  with  an  eye  for  two 
things:  first,  some  signs  of  the  chicks 
moving  up  into  the  air  cell  in  some 
of  the  eggs;  second,  the  absence  of 
any  clear  area  in  the  small  end  of 
the  egg.  Chicks  at  18  days  should  be 
about  ready  to  hatch,  and  some  actu¬ 


ally  should  start  on  the  19th  day.  If 
not,  the  temperature  has  been  too  low 
and  development  thus  retarded. 

If  the  chicks  are  well  advanced  at 
18  days,  see  that  the  ventilators  are 
open  after  that  and  humidity  raised 
to  a  wet  bulb  reading  of  93  or  95  de¬ 
grees.  The  temperature  may  drop  a 
degree,  but  that  will  not  be  injuri¬ 
ous.  The  care  of  the  eggs  after  the 
18th  day  will  have  a  marked  effect 
upon  the  hatch  obtained. 

Quick  Chilling  Prevents  Bad 
Flavors 

We  raise  and  dress  a  great  many 
broilers  each  year  for  the  commer¬ 
cial  market.  We  have  been  having 
some  complaints  that  our  dressed 
birds  show  the  gall  bladder  as  being 
against  the  flesh  and  the  meat  nearby 
is  a  bad  flavor  and  discolored.  How 
can  this  be  prevented?  t.  l.  v. 

Discoloration  and  tainting  of  the 
flesh  of  poultry  in  close  contact  with 
the  gall  bladder  are  a  common  occur¬ 
rence  in  market  poultry.  To  prevent 
it,  the  birds  need  to  be  starved  be¬ 
fore  being  killed  so  as  to  empty  the 
intestinal  tract  and  the  carcass  needs 
to  be  chilled  to  40  or  45  degrees  F. 
just  as  rapidly  as  possible,  at  least 
within  an  hour.  Slow  chilling  is  one 
of  the  most  common  causes  of  ob¬ 
jectionable  flavors  in  dressed  poultry, 
that  is,  providing  proper  tempera¬ 
tures  are  maintained  later.  The  car¬ 
cass  must  be  chilled  all  the  way 
through  just  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  killing  and  then  kept  cold  until 
eviscerated. 


Baldness  in  Fowls 

Some  of  my  layers  get  bald  spots 
on  their  abdomens,  necks  and  tails 
when  they  are  laying  their  heaviest. 
They  are  not  molting,  they  just  get 
bald,  some  worse  than  others.  What  is 
the  reason  for  this  condition  develop¬ 
ing?  D.  II. 

Insofar  as  the  loss  of  feathers  in 
adult  fowls  is  concerned,  resulting  in 
bald  areas,  I  have  noticed  the  con¬ 
dition  in  some  pens  in  our  New 
Jersey  egg  laying  test,  yet  not,  in 
others.  This  would  indicate  a  vari¬ 
ation  for  this  condition  in  the  stock 
itself,  as  all  our  birds  are  fed  and 
managed  the  same.  Poultrymen  send 
us  their  pullets  for  testing  when  the 
birds  are  about  six  months  old,  and  at 
that  time  fully  feathered  and  ap¬ 
parently  in  fine  condition;  yet  later 
the  baldness  develops  only  in  certain 
pens.  This  indicates  that  the  strain  is 
largely  the  controlling  factor  for 
baldness  in  birds,  and  that  its  predis¬ 
position  is  probably  inherited 

Feed  for  Capons 

What  are  the  best  methods  of  feed¬ 
ing  capons,  grain  and  mash,  to  place 
them  in  prime  condition?  m.  h. 

Capons  should  be  fed  all  the  grain 
they  care  to  eat  at  two  feedings 
daily,  one  in  the  morning  and  then 
again  in  the  late  afternoon.  A  mash 
for  growing  stock  should  be  kept  in 
front  of  them  at  all  times,  as  it  is 
desirable  for  them  to  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain  the  protein  and 
mineral  values  in  the  mash,  even 
though  they  require  only  a  very  small 
amount.  The  heavy  grain  feeding  will 
place  them  in  prime  condition. 
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Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  years 

These  white  feathered,  clean  dressing, 
quick  growing,  meaty  birds  —  are  avail¬ 
able  to  you,  NOW!  Just  what  broiler 
raisers  have  long  wanted  —  no  dark  pin 
feathers  to  bother.  Wonderful  for  modem 
cellophane  marketing.  Grand  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters,  capons. 

For  53  years  this  famous  “fresh-air” 
strain  has  been  perfected  —  has  defied 
winter’s  coldest  in  open  front  houses! 
This  breeding  has  given  Tolman’s  chicks 
unbelievable  hardiness,  livability,  rugged 
stamina. 

And  EGGS!  Boy,  how  they  lay!  Cold 
weather  doesn’t  mean  a  thing. 

All  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  MASS.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  —  tells  why 
you  can  make  better 
profits  with  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks. 

DEPT.  F 


j°s(ph  TOLMAN  r 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Garrison’s 
BROAD  BUFF  CROSS 

Now  we  have  it  —  the  only  Cornish  cross,  to 
our  knowledge,  as  light  or  lighter  in  color  than 
the  lighter  strains  of  New  Hampshires.  Our 
new  catalog  fully  describes  this  Broad  Buff 
Cross,  also  our  Broad  White  Cross  (formerly 
Garrison’s  Corn-Rock  Coss),  our  broad,  light 
New  Hampshires,  and  White  Rocks. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog  today  — 
see  why  so  many  customers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  profits  they're  making  with  Garrison’s 
N.  J.,  U.  8.  Approve,  Pullorum  Clean  chicks. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

DEPT.  125,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  and 
Summer  delivery. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks 
for  Summer  and  Fall  and  to  have  them 
reserved  for  you, _ 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Off  ¥  Cl  Poultry  Yards 
11  JLa  d  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE  AND 
WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  poults  are  famous  fbr  their  rapid 
growth  and  livability.  Straight  run  and 
6exed  poults  available  February  through 
July.  Special  low  prices  on  sexed  toms. 

Write  for  price  list  and  beautiful 
illustrated  folder. 

McDonald  farms 
Port  Jefferson  Station,  L.  L,  N.  Y 
Tel.  Port  Jefferson  779 


barred  rocks 

Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  year. 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  AND  APPROVED. 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Parks’ 


BARRED 
nie  _ ROCKS 

— pullet  body  weights 

officii?0  6'5  lbs’  Terrific  Layers — 
official  rec0rds  to  349  eggs. 

mount*?nUllorum  Clean-  R^Bed 
L  nk  fv"grown  st0(*-  Also  Sex-  y  u/OOl 

Crosses.  Write  for  free  *  WUHLII 5 

catalog>  free  Q|jjggy  S*f  RA|N 


— 0*"  pARKS  g.  SONS,  altoona,  pa, 


Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Red  Mating 
Producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering, 
very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

homestead  farm.  Rt.  i-r.  newtown.  conn. 


Poorer  Hatches  in  High 
Altitudes 


Hatcherymen  in  the  intermountain 
States  and  at  high  elevations  usually 
experience  poorer  hatehability  than 
hatcheries  located  at  elevations  below 
2,000  feet.  These  decreases  vary  from 
zero  to  15  per  cent  for  chicken  eggs 
and  10  to  40  per  cent  for  turkey  eggs. 
Ells  and  Morris  (1947)  of  the  Wyom¬ 
ing  Station  have  reported  on  The  effects 
of  oxygen  on  improving  hatehability, 
while  Meshew  (1949)  and  Warner 
(1949)  have  reported  on  practical  ap 
plications  of  oxygen  for  commercial 
hatchery  use. 

It  is  well  known  that  as  elevation 
increases,  the  oxygen  pressure  de¬ 
creases,  or  the  air  becomes  thinner. 
At  sea  level,  the  oxygen  pressure  is 
about  21.5  while  at  7,000  feet  it  is  only 
slightly  over  16.0.  Most  of  the  inter¬ 
mountain  areas  have  elevations  of 
about  4,000  feet  or  over  and  this 
ranges  up  to  7,000  feet  at  Laramie, 
Wyoming. 

It  has  been  reasoned  that  this  thin 
air  or  lack  of  oxygen  concentration 
could  have  an  adverse  or  depressing 
effect  on  hatehability  and  in  effect 
cause  an  oxygen  starvation  to  the  de¬ 
veloping  egg  embryo. 

Tests  have  shown  further  that  the 
poor  hatches  are  not  due  to  breeding, 
feeding  or  management,,  because  eggs 
produced  at  high  elevations  do  give 
normal  hatches  at  lower  elevations; 
and  eggs  produced  at  lower  elevations 
give  poorer  hatches  when  incubated 
at  higher  elevations. 

Since  the  original  report  in  1947 
from  Wyoming,  several  hatcheries 
throughout  the  intermountain  West 
have  used  and  are  using  oxygen  in 
their  hatching  operations.  The  Poehl- 
mann  Hatchery  at  Salt  Lake  City  has 
been  one  of  the  leaders  in  this  work 
In  a  pilot  test  in  1948,  the  Poehl- 
mann  Hatchery  used  an  oxygen  pres- 
ure  of  about  22.  The  oxygen  pressure 
at  Salt  Lake  City  is  about  19.5.  At 
this  concentration,  there  was  only  a 
slight  increase  in  hatehability  of  fer¬ 
tile  eggs  set  over  the  eggs  receiving 
no  additonal  oxygen.  Of  175,000  tur¬ 
key  eggs  set,  the  extra  oxygen  pro¬ 
duced  slightly  over  two  per  cent  more 
poults, 

In  1949,  the  test  was  repeated  with 
the  amount  of  oxygen  increased  to 
about  25.5,  which  is  considerably 
above  sea  level  pressure.  In  this  test, 
over  200,000  turkey  eggs  were  set, 
some  with  added  oxygen,  others  with 
no  additional  oxygen.  A  summary  of 
this  work  showed  an  increase  of  be¬ 
tween  14  and  15  per  cent  due  to  in¬ 
creasing  the  oxygen.  The  eggs  came 
from  California,  Oregon  and  Utah. 

During  the  year,  oxygen  was  used 
at  varying  stages  or.  weeks  during  the 
hatching  period.  It  was  determined 
that  best  results  were  secured  where 
the  oxygen  was  added  during  the 
whole  incubation  period,  rather  than 
for  any  particular  week  or  weeks. 
Further  tests  showed  that  after  the 
turkey  eggs  were  removed  to  the 
separate  hatcher  on  the  25th  or  26th 
day  that  oxygen  added  to  the  hatchery 
department  had  no  helpful  effects  and 
did  not  increase  hatehability  further. 

The  work  was  continued  during 
the  1950  season  and  up  to  March  1, 
1950,  over  195,000  turkey  eggs  have 
been  put  in  the  incubators  under  test 
and  observation.  The  results  were 
very  similar  to  those  of  1949. 

From  these  tests  and  reports  from 
research  at  some  of  the  colleges,  the 
addition  of  oxygen  to  the  incubators 
during  the  incubation  period  definitely 
improves  hatehability  of  both  chicken 
and  turkey  eggs  at  higher  elevations. 
The  improvement  is  much  more  pro¬ 
nounced  with  turkeys  than  with 
chickens.  The  improvement  in  hatch- 
ability  is  noted  especially  in  eggs  that 
normally  do  not  hatch  well  even 
hough  fertility  is  high.  These  border¬ 
line  eggs,  when  placed  under  oxygen, 
hatch  as  well  as  top  quality  eggs. 

Poults  hatched  with  oxygen  added 
were  as  strong  and  vigprous  and  had 
as  good  livability  as  those  hatched 
otherwise. 

From  these  tests  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  are  made;  1.  Three  to  five 
per  cent  increased  hatehability  will 
pay  for  the  oxygen  used.  2.  All  in¬ 
cubator  intakes  must  be  closed  to  con¬ 
serve  oxygen.  3.  Outlets  will  have  to 
be  adjusted  to  control  humidity.  Hu¬ 
midity  will  usually  go  up,  but  87  de¬ 
grees  wet  bulb  gives  excellent  results 
under  conditions  of  tests.  4.  Oxygen 
flow  and  air  content  can  readily  be 
measured  by  available  instruments. 

L.  Morris  and  W.  H.  Warner 


BABCOC  K’S 

HEALTHY  CHICKS 
MAKE  GREAT  LAYERS 


Babcock’s  White  Leghorn  Pen  which  won  the  1950  Storrs,  Conn.,  Test. 


HIGH  PEN  AT  STORRS:  This  year  we  realized  an 
ambition  of  many  years’  standing.  We  won  first  all 
breeds  at  the  Storrs,  Connecticut  Egg  Laying  Test 
which  is  the  oldest  and  most  famous  official  egg  laying 
test  in  America.  Winning  it  is  a  feather  in  our  cap.  This 
is  the  first  time  since  1942  that  the  Storrs  Test  has 
been  won  by  White  Leghorns.  The  pullets  in  this  pen,* 
by  the  way,  were  all  out  of  pullet  breeders — not  old 
hens.  They  did  much  better  than  we  thought  they 
would.  Their  record:  3,899  eggs  and  4,124.5  points. 

OTHER  RECORDS  GOOD:  Our  other  1950  records  are 
good,  but  not  outstanding.  Our  Leghorns  placed  fifth 
or  better  in  every  test  entered.  They  placed  close  to 
the  top  on  both  Poultry  Tribune  and  American  Poultry 
Journal  trophies.  We  do  not  have  figures  on  these  as 
this  is  written.  Our  Leghorns  won  the  profit  class  at 
California  in  1949,  and  stood  second  at  end  of  August 
this  year. 


HIGH  LEGHORN  PEN  AT  GEOR¬ 
GIA  TEST:  This  is  the  fourth 
time  we  have  won  high  Leg¬ 
horn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test. 

HIGH  CONTEST  PEN  ALL-TIME 

—  ALL  BREEDS:  Our  Western 
New  York  Leghorn  pen  of 
1944-45  still  holds  the  all-time 
World  Record,  4,057  eggs  and 
4,336.25  points,  for  all  breeds 

—  all  tests. 

We  Hatch  the  Year  'Round  — 

We  hatch  White  Leghorns, 
Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode  Island 
Reds,  and  Barred  Rocks.  Own 


two  hatcheries,  with  600,000 
egg  capacity,  three  poultry 
farms  and  15,000  breeders.  We 
also  carry  on  a  complete 
pedigree-progeny  testing 
program. 

etc 

a7<xttUff 

Send  for  this  36- 
page  illustrated 
catalog  which 
describes  our 
breeding  pro¬ 
gram  as  well  as 
our  entire  pro¬ 
duction  facil¬ 
ities. 


BABCOCK  Poultry  Farm,  Inc.,  Rt.3R,  Ithaca,  New  York 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big- New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS, 


Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


GRAYBILL’S 


HI-GRADE 
CHICKS 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Before  ordering  your  Chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  &  prices.  R.O.P.  Males  from  250  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings.  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Post  Paid. 
Non-Sexed  or  Sexed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6.  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 

~CA& i£&t,  Cfwx\ 


VIM-VIGORWITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Red-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS 


AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

9x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY.  INC.,  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 

Range  Shelters, 
for  chickens  and 
turkeys,  also  range 
feeders  and  other 
range  equipment. 
Write  for  free 
literature. 

W.  B.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  52  NILES  AYE.,  WARREN.  OHIO 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  6  Heavy  Breeds  from 

Bloodtestod  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  onr  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.  Box  RN.  Rt.  2.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds  4  to  8 
weeks  old.  R.  O.  P.  and  State  Blood  Tested 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
Si PeUmanJ Prop;ii^Bo)(53^ii^ichfield^Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CRICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  broiler  cross  A  Red-Rook  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullonnn. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 
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MARTIN’S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Miles  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rush  catalog  on  Martin's-  Nichols  chicks 
Name _ _ 


Post  office _ 
R.F.D. _ 


JState. 


BARRED  CROSSES  •  NEW  HAMPSKIRES 


"tyou  PROFIT 

mkmmm 

because  every  chick  I  sell 
has  the  health  and  vigor  that 
is  inherited  from  nationally 
famous  parent  stock.  Nowhere  else  will  you 
find  more  rigid  culling  and  selection  to 
raise  the  healthiest  chicks  you  ever  saw. 

wl,h  3  HATCHERIES  TO  SERVE  YOU 

I  feel  I  can  promise  you  the  benefits  of  the 
most  modern  and  skill¬ 
ful  methods  to  make 
your  investment  in 
BOLTON  FARMS 
CHICKS  mighty  profit¬ 
able.  I  offer  EXCEP¬ 
TIONAL 

DUAL  PURPOSE 

rn&&  NEW  HAMPS 

that  combine  excellent  meat  and  very  good 
egg  production  qualities.  Rapid  feathering, 
early  maturing  beauties.  Commercial  poul- 
trymen  say  many  flocks  maintain  70%  egg 
yield  during  the  early  months  of  their 
productive  period.  They  grow  fast  —  can 
be  sold  as  springers.  WRITE  AT  ONCE 
for  my 

SHOWS 

•  Barred  Rocks  •  Rock  Red  Broilers 

•  White  Leghorns  •  Other  Breeds 

and  crosses  for  either  high  egg  production 
or  plump  meat  birds.  You  can  buy  from 
me  with  CONFIDENCE.  Your  purchase 
is  protected  by  my  twenty-one  years’  ex¬ 
perience  and  reputation.  Write  for  my 
catalog  AT  ONCE. 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Dept.  114 


Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the] 
WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


Buy  Chicks  from  Proven  Families! 

EVERY  male  and  female  in  our  Red 
and  Rock  breeding  pens  is  pedigreed 
and  from  a  proven  family. 

U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  MATINGS  —  All  sires 
and  dams  are  from  ROM  and  ROH 
familes  selected  for  high  egg  production, 
early  growth  and  feathering,  and  liva¬ 
bility.  Dams  of  Red  sires  in  these  mat¬ 
ings  will  average  300  eggs  and  of  the 
Rocks  280. 

CANDIDATE  MATINGS  —  Outstand¬ 
ing  for  egg  production  and  mass  flock 
improvement.  Pullets  are  the  cream  of 
the  flock  and  cockerels  are  from  out¬ 
standing  production  and  livability 
families.  Red  pullets  are  now  laying 
85%  —  Rocks  78%.  Cockerels  from  these 
matings  at  20(1  each  mean  low  cost  mass 
flock  improvement  and  sex-link  crossing, 

COMMERCIAL  MATINGS— Many  sis¬ 
ters  of  candidates  included  in  these  mat¬ 
ings.  All  pullets  are  pedigreed  and  all 
cockerels  are  Certified.  Source  of  heavy 
laying  pullets,  heavy  weighing  cocker¬ 
els.  Write  for  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 


BOX  D-11, 


WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


With  the  way  things  are  in  the 
world  today,  a  lot  can  happen  be¬ 
tween  the  time  this  is  written  and 
when  it  is  published  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Usually  when  I  try  to 
write  on  paper  what  I  think  is  going 
to  happen  in  the  chicken  business,  I 
first  go  out  and  consult  the  hens.  To¬ 
day  it  is  snowing  and,  besides,  it  is 
getting  dark  and  the  hens  have  all 
gone  to  bed  anyway.  I  do  not  possess 
the  charts,  graphs,  brains  or  crystal 
ball  employed  by  college  and  govern¬ 
ment  economists  to  predict  the  future. 
I  have  to  rely  on  a  flipped  coin  and, 
as  I  said  before,  the  hen. 

Tonight  my  coin  says  that  expe¬ 
rienced  poultrymen  who  buy  good 
chicks  and  use  their  brains  will  make 
money  in  spite  of  almost  anything 
that  may  happen.  I  am  speaking  pri¬ 
marily  of  farmers  and  commercial 
oultrymen  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
ducing  market  eggs. 

Poultrymen  who  buy  top  quality 
chicks  from  good  breeders  and  good 
hatcherymen,  who  are  honest  and  try¬ 
ing  to  do  a  good  job,  will  be  the 
farmers  who  succeed.  In  years  when 
there  is  not  much  margin  of  profit  in 
the  poultry  business,  the  man  who  has 
pullets  with  clean  “insides”  and  pul¬ 
lets  that  are  well  bred  is  going  to 
still  make  some  money,  and  he  is 
going  to  be  in  the  business  at  times 
when  the  poultry  industry  takes  a 
spurt  and  there  is  a  big  profit  in  it. 

The  poultry  business  is  one  of  sharp 
ups  and  downs.  It  can  be  awful  bad 
one  month  and  six  or  eight  months 
later  it  can  be  just  the  reverse.  No 
one  can  quite  predict  just  what  is 
going  to  happen  and  you  are  going  to 
see  all  kinds  of  predictions  written  in 
the  magazines  and  papers.  I  say, 
Don’t  pay  any  attention  to  them  .  .  . 
not  even  to  my  predictions.”  Nobody 
is  that  smart.  If  you  have  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  know-how,  you  might 
just  as  well  stay  in  the  chicken  busi¬ 
ness.  You  might  better  be  in  the 
chicken  business  than  in  anything 
else.  It  looks  like  one  of  the  most 
profitable  farm  ventures  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  me.  Therefore,  if  you  are  in 
the  chicken  business  and  know  the 
game,  stay  in  it  regardless  of  what 
the  situation  looks  like.  Whether  it 
is  good  or  bad,  stick  with  it.  That  is 
he  way  to  make  money  in  the  poultry 
business.  Also,  if  you  get  out,  then 
you  have  one  terrible  time  getting 
back  in  because  you  have  no  way  of 
financing  your  entry  into  the  chicken 
business  again  if  you  do  not  have 
laying  birds  on  your  farm. 

If  you  are  not  a  chicken  man  and 
do  not  know  the  game,  it’s  all  right 
to  come  into  the  chicken  business  if 
you  want,  but  watch  out!  You  are 
likely  to  lose  every  cent  you  have. 
Some  bad  mistakes  may  floor  you. 
If  you  are  retiring  as  a  dairyman  be¬ 
cause  you  are  getting  too  old  and  you 
want  to  turn  to  chickens  because  the 
work  looks  a  little  bit  lighter,  go  at 
it  slowly  and  remodel  some  of  your 
buildings  and  gradually  change  over 
to  chickens.  Try  to  get  advice  from 
good  poultrymen  around  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  and  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

Monroe  C.Babcock. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


No  final  or  definitive  judgment  can 
be  easily  handed  down  regarding  the 
impact  that  the  Government’s  defense 
program  in  1951  will  have  on  the 
poultry  industry.  There  are  many 
economic  and  political  factors  cur¬ 
rently  criss-crossing  the  American 
scene  which,  if  individually  evaluated, 
can  shape  and  direct  the  course  that 
poultry  and  eggs  will  take  this  year. 

The  poultry  industry,  undoubtedly, 
will  not  rest  on  its  own  merits.  It 
will  be  directly  affected  by  that  which 
takes  place  in  our  over  all  economy. 
Therefore,  to  evaluate  the  conditions 
which  may  prevail  for  the  poultryman 
in  1951,  one  must  examine  briefly  the 
economic  picture  generally. 

It  would  be  reasonable  to  assume 
that  business  activity  in  1951  will  be 
limited  by  our  ability  to  recruit  more 
workers  and  by  mounting  government 
controls.  That  means  agricultural  and 
industrial  volume  cannot  go  so  very 
much  higher  than  it  was  in  the 
Autumn  of  1950;  there  just  will  not 
be  enough  manpower  and  materials 
to  permit  that.  But  there  probably 


will  not  be  any  material  down  swing 
worth  mentioning  either,  as  the 
mounting  gross  of  defense  spending 
will  prevent  that. 

Measured  in  dollars,  our  economy, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  will  go  up  to  300  billion  dol¬ 
lars.  That  compares  with  about  285 
billion  dollars  of  spending  for  goods 
and  services  up  to  late  in  1950.  But 
that  additional  15  billions  won’t  be  all 
wool  and  a  yard  wide;  part  of  it  will 
come  into  being  only  because  of  price 
rises. 

Piecing  the  poultry  segment  of  this 
pattern  into  its  proper  place,  one  can 
predict  with  reasonable  certainty  that 
high  quality  chicks  and  eggs  will  sell 
at  a  profit.  The  efficient  poultryman 
will  definitely  gross  more  in  1951  than 
he  did  in  1950.  But  anyone  who  be¬ 
lieves  that  means  an  orderly  high 
level  poultry  economy  for  the  year 
ahead,  has  another  guess  coming. 
There  will  be  rigidities  on  every  hand, 
and  the  possibility  of  inflation  hangs 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  our 
heads.  Of  this  we  may  be  certain. 
America’s  defense  program  definitely 
means  higher  incomes  in-  1951  for  all 
consumers.  With  civilian  production 
declining  and  armament  production 
increasing,  with  greater  government 
purchases  of  food,  and  especially  with 
higher  prices  for  red  meat,  particu¬ 
larly  beef  and  lamb,  people  will  have 
to  fall  back  on  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 
This  will  precipitate  a  relative  boom 
during  parts  of  1951  for  meat  bird 
and  egg  producers. 

The  feed-egg  and  poultry  meat 
ratio  has  not  been  fluctuating  violently 
since  the  declaration  of  our  national 
emergency.  No  changes  can  be  fore¬ 
seen  until  the  1951  crops  are  harvested 
and  even  thereafter  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  feed  prices  will  remain  steady, 
unless  there  should  be  a  crop  failure. 
Another  factor  is  almost  a  certainty. 
When  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
removed  its  support  prices  on  eggs 
late  last  year,  one  immediate  result 
was  that  it  reduced  the  crop  of  pul¬ 
lets  during. ..the  coming  hatching  sea¬ 
son.  This  means  fewer  layers  next 
Fall,  and  in  all  probability,  better 
prices  for  eggs. 

This  writer’s  bullishness  regarding 
the  poultry  outlook  for  1951  is  predi¬ 
cated  primarily  on  the  presumption 
that  the  disposable  net  income  of 
Americans  will  be  greater  than  it  was 
in  1950.  Even  as  the  average  poultry- 
man  goes  about  planning  for  increased 
demand  for  his  products,  he  should  be 
extremely  cautious. 

The  Romans  best  summed  up  any 
advice  that  one  can  give  to  poultry- 
men  by  saying,  “In  moderatione  est 
virtus” — in  other  words,  “In  modera¬ 
tion  there  is  virtue”. 

Andrew  Christie, 
Christie  Poultry  Farm,  Inc., 
Kingston,  N.  Y. 


War  clouds  from  Asia  and  Europe 
befog  the  future;  and  war  threats, 
war  itself,  or  continued  government 
intervention  will  upset  the  normal 
functioning  of  the  poultry  business  in 
1951.  However,  certain  developments 
seem  at  this  time  to  be  crystal  clear. 

Poultry  keeping  has  been,  and  will 
continue  to  be,  a  good  business  for 
those  who  have  adhered  to  certain 
well-established  rules  and  standards. 
The  major  expansion  will  probably 
be  in  poultry  meat  production.  After 
five  years  of  trial  and  error  with 
various  meat  breeds  and  crosses,  the 
industry  is  gradually  settling  down 
to  increased  use  of  certain  well- 
established  combinations. 

The  poultry  meat  producers  have 
been  using  increasing  quantities  of 
white-plumaged  chicks,  as  well  as 
chicks  containing  New  Hampshire 
blood.  More  broilers  will  pass  through 
established  dressing  plants.  Although 
poultry  merchandising  has  improved 
tremendously  in  the  past  five  years, 
we  will  probably  see  more  eviscer¬ 
ated,  frozen,  and  attractively  pack¬ 
aged  dressed  poultry  on  the  meat 
counters. 

Despite  pessimistic  predictions  that 
egg  consumption  in  the  United  States 
has  reached  its  limit  (approximately 
375  eggs  per  capita  per  year),  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  figure  can  be  raised  to 
World  War  II  levels,  IF  as  much  im¬ 
provement  is  made  in  quality  and 
packaging  of  eggs  as  has  been  done 


with  poultry  meats.  Poultrymen,  first 
receivers,  and  all  handlers  of  eggs 
must  become  more  quality  conscious. 
Breeders  must  accept  the  challenge  to 
incorporate  inherited  egg  quality  into 
their  breeding  programs.  With  nar¬ 
rowing  prices  for  fowl  at  the  end  of 
the  laying  year,  we  may  see  more 
commercial  egg  farmers  keeping  their 
layers  on  a  twelve-month  basis. 

With  the  decreasing  margins  of  the 
last  few  years,  many  broiler  men  and 
egg  producers  have  increased  their 
volume  of  stock  without  compensat¬ 
ing  floor  and  feeding  space.  In  many 
cases,  decreased  prices  for  the  “end” 
product  resulted.  The  year  1951  may 
see  a  swing-back  to  the  growing  and 
housing  of  only  the  numbers  of  birds 
for  which  many  buildings  were  orig¬ 
inally  designed.  Only  in  this  way  can 
high-quality  products  be  produced. 
This  year  should  also  witness  a  roll¬ 
back  to  a  more  reasonable  balance 
between  “souped-up”  rations,  immu¬ 
nization  programs,  and  disease  pre¬ 
ventives. 

Present  indications  are  for  higher 
prices  for  everything  that  we  buy  or 
sell.  Poultry  products  are  consider¬ 
ably  below  parity,  and  I  feel  that  we 
can  reasonably  expect  higher  selling 
prices  for  poultry  meat  and  eggs  dur¬ 
ing  1951.  Red  meats  have  increased 
more  rapidly  than  poultry  and  eggs, 
and  I  believe  that  poultry  products 
will  sell  at  prices  closer  to  the  parity 
price  levels. 

A.  B.  Hall, 

Hall  Brothers  Hatchery, 

Wallingford,  Conn. 

Until  the  international  situation  re¬ 
cently  changed  for  the  worse,  I  was 
ready  to  concede  that  the  chicken 
business  would  have  to  slow  down. 
It  is  my  belief  now  that  full  speed 
production  in  all  lines  will  be  needed 
immediately  and  for  a  rather  long 
period  ahead.  Only  shortcomings  in 
the  field  of  distribution  can  keep 
poultry  from  enjoying  a  downright 
boom.  In  times  of  stress  animal  prod¬ 
ucts  are  in  greater  demand  because 
they  are  concentrated  foods.  They 
represent  the  same  thing  as  grains  in 
storage.  And  full  storage  bins  are 
the  best  things  to  have  when  the  days 
ahead  threaten  to  be  lean. 

The  chick  growing  season  immedi¬ 
ately  before  us  looks  profitable. 
Though  broiler  meat  prices  have  been 
on  the  narrow  edge,  growers  are 
still  making  a  profit.  Eggs  have  held 
up  higher  than  most  people  expected. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  treat¬ 
ing  themselves  to  more  eggs  per  per¬ 
son  than  any  people  anywhere  ever 
enjoyed  before.  This  figure  will  not 
drop  because  the  egg  actually  is  the 
most  complete  natural  food  on  the 
market  and  through  education  on  nu¬ 
trition  more  people  are  becoming 
aware  of  the  egg. 

Primarily  because  growers  are  pro- 
ucing  and  retail  stores  are  presenting 
a  far  superior  type  of  ready  to  cook 
chicken  to  the  housewife,  the  broiler 
industry,  already  grown  almost  out  of 
its  shoes,  is  promised  by  experts  still 
more  room  for  expansion.  This  is 
based  on  its  own  merits  without  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  the  effects  that 
a-war  boom  is  bound  to  have  on  any 
line  of  industry. 

All  in  all  the  outlook  for  chicken 
growers  looks  very  good  to  me. 

Robert  R.  Parks, 
Barred  Rock  Farm, 

Altoona,  Pa. 
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Value ! 


ttfr* 

AUTOMATIC 
TIME  SWITCH 

Fully  oulomatlt. 

Tut  ns  lights  on 
and  off.  Cop.  3S 
omps-4000  watt 
-110  Volt  AC. 

For  this  and  other  outstanding  values  write 
lor  our  BI6  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.f  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Tears  to  Excel  In: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brsttisbsni.  vt 


14## FI/  WHITE 
WWLfkiY  LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 

They  really  will!  Your  vision  of  good  profits 
will  come  true.  You’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  with 
less  mortality.  You’ll  get  higher-priced  large 
chalk  white  eggs  —  at  lowest  FEED  COST 
per  dozen.  We  KNOW,  because  of  years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  for 
PROFIT  results. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Red-Rock  Cross,  Gray  Leghorn  Cross  (white 
egg  strain)  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

BOX  20,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"WUele  2utMUf  P'ieao*Hi*uUvi." 


KIRR’S/^yCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


SPECIALIZE!  Chicks  bred  to  meet  your  needs,  out¬ 
standing  strains.  EGG-LINE:  Kerr’s  White  Leghorns, 
high  speed  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Bhode  Island 
Beds,  rugged  all-year  layers.  Sex-Linked  Cross,  with 
real  crossbred  vigor.  BROILER-LINE,  bred  for  fast 
growth,  economical  gains,  quality  meat:  Famous  Broad 
Breasted  Broilers;  plump,  meaty  breasts.  Meat-type 
New  Hampshires.  Outstanding  DUAL-PURPOSE  va¬ 
rieties:  Barred  Cross.  White  Bocks,  Barred  Bock*. 


X  ew  H  ampsblrM. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO. 

19  Railroad  Ave.,  Frwichtewn,  N.  J. 


NEW- FREE 
CATALOG 
WRITE  TODAY 


SUNSHINE  S  Blue  Ribbon  CJ 

Chicks  out  of  200-300  egg  | 
bloodlines — the  BARGAIN 
VALUE  for  WHITE  EGGS 
or  BBOWNEGG8.  World’s 
finest  strains.  Newest  cross- 


breeds  and  improved  purebrceds.  U.  bJ 
Approved.  Write  for  BIG  COLOR  CATALOG  and 
EARLY  OBDER  .DISCOUNTS. 

Sunshine  Hatcheries,  Box  t229-B,  Corydon,  Ind. 


Stuck’ s 


STUCK’S  ILO.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery| 
Lgehorns,  100%  Sired  from  10  OStr.  1 0 Oj’ 1 ta  •  1  ^  Oikls. 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.0<J 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns -  12.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00  22.00  10.00; 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special . <5.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Blood  tested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early| 
orders.  H.N.  8tuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jeroey 


f  OFMim-CASHOkCM 

■JltmmDtR.BL.omm 


Eng.  w.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Beds,  B.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits,  $18.  Ckls.  $10-100  P'pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Cir.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


GUINEAS 

New  Keystone  White  American  and  White  African 
Guinea  hatching  eggs  and  chicks.  Easily  raised  In 
confinement  or  range.  No  disease.  Have  white  meat. 
Ready  to  eat  or  market  in  12  weeks.  Unlimited  de¬ 
mand.  Send  for  new  informative  circular. 
M0LATTAN  FARM.  Box  32R.  DOU  GLASSY  I LLE.  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Teated — New  Hampshire*.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 


STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS.  RICHFIELD  5,  PiA. 


Geese  —  A  Good  Farm 
Sideline 

Raising  a  good  flock  of  geese  on 
any  farm  can  be  made  a  profitable 
sideline,  because  geese  are  com¬ 
paratively  inexpensive  to  feed  and 
are  immune  to  many  of  the  diseases 
common  to  other  feathered  fowl.  They 
require  no  high  price  houses,  and  will 
do  well  on  comparatively  cheap  feeds 
and  grass.  Where  there  is  plenty  of 
grassland,  breeding  geese  will  get 
along  fine  from  early  Spring  until 
late  in  the  Fall  with  very  little  grain 
feeding.  Geese  are  natural  grass 
eaters  and  will  leave  grain  in  the 
feeding  trough  to  pluck  the  tender 
grass  whenever  it  is  available. 

During  the  Winter,  when  there  is 
snow  on  the  ground  and  a  supply  of 
fresh  green  feed  is  not  available,  the 
geese  should  be  supplied  with  about 
a  half-pint  of  mixed  grain  each  day, 
and  as  much  well  cured  clover  or 
alfalfa  as  they  will  eat.  If  the  hay  is 
cut  green  and  well  cured,  they  will 
eat  both  the  leaves  and  stalks.  How¬ 
ever,  they  prefer  the  leaves,  and  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  provide 
them  with  as  much  of  this  material 
as  they  will  clean  up.  They  will  also 
eat  cabbage  leaves,  potato  peelings, 
or  almost  any  green  vegetable.  When 
this  green  feed  is  used,  it  should  be 
supplied  fairly  liberally  and  the  grain 
ration  restricted  accordingly. 

When  grain  is  fed,  it  may  consist 
of  oats,  corn,  barley  and  wheat  of 
equal  parts,  preferably  early  in  the 
evening.  About  the  last  week  in 
February  or  early  in  March,  or  about 
two  weeks  before  the  females  start 
to  lay,  a  commercial  laying  mash 
should  be  fed  wet  twice  daily,  and 
their  grain  feeding  continued  as  be¬ 
fore.  This  change  in  feeding  practice 
should  start  just  as  soon  as  the 
weather  begins  to  get  mild.  Laying 
will  then  commence  in  two  or  three 
weeks. 

Geese  should  be  mated  either  in 
pairs  or  not  over  one  male  to  two  or 
three  females.  This  should  start  in 
January.  Goose  eggs  should  be 
hatched  either  by  the  geese  or  by 
large  type  hens,  as  goose  eggs  do  not 
hatch  well  in  an  incubator.  Goslings 
are  easily  raised  and  require  very 
little  attention.  A  gosling,  once 
hatched  and  properly  started,  is  usu¬ 
ally  another  goose  in  the  Fall.  Good 
green  young  geese  sell  well  on  city 
larkets.  A.  S. 

New  Jersey 


Geese  make  a  good  farm  sideline. 
This  attractive  flock  of  Toulouse 
geese  get  most  of  their  feed  from 
grass  plots  near  the  well  kept  farm 
home  of  Howard  Cronce,  Fleming- 
ton,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 
Lamon  and  Kinghorne. 1.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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LINKED 

PULLETS 


INVEST  IN  REAl  CHAMPIONS 
FOR  REAL  PROFITS! 

When  a  new  world's  record  for  Crossbreds  is  established  THAT’S  NEWSf 
And  that’s  exactly  what  the  Hall  Brothers’  Pen  of  Sex-Linked  Hallcross 
Pullets  accomplished  at  the  Maine  Egg  Laying  Tests  1949-1950  .  .  .  with 
an  average  of  264.4  eggs  and  283.23  points  per  bird. 

And  when  that  pen  is  composed  of  non-trapnested  and  non-pedigreed 
birds  .  .  .  that’s  MORE  NEWS! 

_But,  the  BIGGEST  STORY  OF  ALL...  lies  in  the 
MORE  EGGS  and  MORE  PROFITS  that  thousands 
of  Hall  Brothers' customers  straight  across  the  coun¬ 
try  realize  every  year  from  these  champion  money¬ 
making  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets.  Now  add  the 
fact  that  Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  are  bred  for 
EXTRA  HARDINESS  and  VIGOR  and  you’ll  under¬ 
stand  why  they  are  considered  the  leading  bird  for 
commercial  egg  production  today. 

Why  gamble?  Order  chicks  that  are 
CHAMPIONS  on  the  RECORD  and  CHAMPIONS 
In  PERFORMANCE. 

SEND  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  AND 
REMEMBER  .  .  .  EARLY-HATCHED  CHICKS  PAY  DIVIDENDS 


Start  chicks  early  this  year  .  .  .start 
Sex-Linked  Hallcross  Pullets  . .  .  for  MORE 
EGGS  and  MORE  PROFITS! 

We  hatch  chicks  from  6  PUREBREEDS 
and  4  HALLCROSS  .  .  .  every  chick  with  a 
bred -in  profit  record  .  .  .  hatched  from 
proven  layers  on  both  sides.  Connecticut 
Pullorum  Clean. 

See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  writ© 
direct  for  price?  and  delivery  dates. 

HATCHERY,  INC  ®ox  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

start  with  Clements  Husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks.  They’re  bred 
’specially  for  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production. 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 

New  Hampshires  and  White  Recks  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  brciler  raisers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN  \ 

40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


“CAPON” 

“ELECTRIC”  DRY  CELLS,  batteries  or  light  socket  do 

it.  Without  tearing  or  twisting  of  delicate  parts.  Press  button, 
the  rooster  becomes  a  permanent  CAPON.  Profit  and  pleasure 
are  yours,  illustrated  bulletin  explains.  A  post  card  with  your 
name  and  address  brings  it  to  you.  Without  cost  or  obligation. 

Howard  Beuoy,  No.  22,  Cedar  Vale,  Kans.,  U.S.A. 
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vigor 


good  hatchability 


Generations  of  Profit-Making  Blood 

. . .  for  heavy 
egg  yields ...  or 
cross  breeding  to 
give  superior  meat! 


egg  production 


less  broodiness 


large  egg  size 


early  maturity 


good  meat  type 


rapid  feathering 


HUBBARD'S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Each  of  these  money-making 
characteristics  has  been  bred  into 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  —  the 
bird  that  will  help  you  build  poultry 
profits  this  year. 

More  than  23  years  of  careful  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  have  gone  into 
producing  these  famed  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires. 

Get  all  the  many  benefits  of  this 
extensive  Hubbard  breeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Whether  you  want  chicks  for 


heavy  egg  yields,  or  cross  breeding 
for  superior  meat,  try  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires.  Next  time  you 
order  chicks,  put  in  a  few  pens  and 
compare  for  yourself. 

Get  all  the  facts  on  how  breeding 
can  help  build  your  poultry  profits. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  our 
24-page  illustrated  cata- 
log.It’s  Free!  Write  today! 
Address:  Dept.  12, 
Hubbard  Farms,  Inc'.7 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78'  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ALWAYS  KNOW  WHAT  YOU  ARE 
GETTING  IN  BABY  CHICKS! 

Be  sure  you  set  the  benefits  of  time- 
proven  quality  control  breeding. 

Be  sure  your  chicks  have  superior  egg 
production  capabilities. 

Be  sure  your  chicks  are  "right"  for 
meat  production. 

Yes.  be  sure  you  know  what  you  are 
getting  .  .  .  and  be  assured  that  you 
can  get  what  you  want  at  Nedlar  Farms. 
In  overall  service  and  ROP  experience 
Nedlar  stands  alone  among  top  breeders 
of  New  Hampshires.  Free  catalog. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 


Box  F  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


Jon-brood^amps 


pedigree  breeding  has  eliminated 
broodiness  from  this  high  producing, 
light  colored  strain  of  Real  New 
Hampshires.  Order  these  profitable 
chicks  now.  Mass.  (TJ.S. )  R.O.P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  BOX  A-7 


GRAYBILLSiil 


PA.*  U.5.  APPROVED 

CHICK5 


PflUSPUllORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  I). 

Graybill’s  Large  Type  100-Str.Run  100-Plt*.  IOO-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires . 17.00  24.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


BARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  BEG  HORN 9  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ $12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  11.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid, 

Order  now  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


J.  N. 
BOX  ,R. 


NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 

RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


•>KULSH  FAPMf  CHICKJH 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bioodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  Information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  guaranteed.  29th  year. 
■AJLSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


CROSSBREEDS 


Comish-X-Hampshires;  Coflnlsh-X-Rocka; 
Austra  -  X  -  Whites;  Wyandotte  -  X  -  Rocks; 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorea-X-Beghoms, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
fancy  market  eggs  &  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826-B,  Decatur,  III. 


TEN  years  of  intensive  breeding  brings  you 
this  vastly  superior  New  Hampshire  strain; 
a  heavy  persistent  layer;  free  from  broodi¬ 
ness —  outstanding  for  low  laying  house 
mortality  —  high  livability.  SAVAGE  HAMPS 
are  money  makers.  Grow  fast,  feather  early. 
FjQWL  hrine  premium  .prices.  Start  flock 
this  spring.  Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  PICTURE  BOOK 

Also  facts  about 

SAVAGE  BROILER  CROSS  bred  for  profit- 
able  meat  production.  Pa.  Pullorum  Passed. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  RUSH  CARD  for 
FREE  book  today  sure. 

SAVAGE  /FARMS 
hatcheru 

Dept.  RN  >  Doylestown^/Penna. 


Jju'ig/nHamps 


N  H.  U.  S. 
R.  O.  P. 
CERTIHED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


HANK  S  HENNERY 

R.  C  DURGIN  *  NEWMARKET  V.  4 


PROFIT  FACTORS 

NICHOLS 

America's  leading 
broiler  strain 

ASK  YOUR  HATCHERYMAN!  < 

# 

Big  FREE  catalog 
tells  full  story.  Write 
for  it  today ! 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
Box  30  Kingston,  N.  H. 


February  3,  1951 


50  Years  of  Brooding  Turkeys 


The  first  20  years  in  brooding  tur¬ 
keys  in  the  20th  century  were  with¬ 
out  important  incident,  as  far  as  new 
events  were  concerned.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  safe  assumption  that  more 
people  saw  turkeys  incubated  and 
brooded  with  turkey  or  chicken  hens, 
than  saw  them  hatched  with  incuba¬ 
tors  and  brooded  with  brooders.  But 
Nature’s  way  of  brooding  had  its  haz¬ 
ards.  There  were  lice,  gape  worms, 
blackhead,  predators  and  unfavorable 
weather.  Often  the  strength  of  im¬ 
proper  feed  went  into  their  feathers, 
and  the  bodies  failed  to  develop  as 
they  should. 

Let  us  review  and  see  how  artificial 
brooding  did  away  with  some  of  these 
hazards.  (1)  Body  lice  and  gape 
worms  disappeared  and  blackhead 
was  much  reduced  when  the  poults 
were  not  brooded  by  the  old  birds 
and  chickens.  (2)  The  losses  from 
unfavorable  weather  and  predators 
were  materially  lessened.  But  it  re¬ 
mained  for  nutrition  to  correct  the 
improper  balance  of  feather  and  body 
growth. 

We  now  know  that  turkey  starter 
rations  of  that  time  were  often  de¬ 
ficient  in  proteins,  vitamins,  minerals 
and  other  nutrients.  Those  poor  ra¬ 
tions  allowed  the  feathers  to  make 
normal  growth,  while  the  bodies  were 
stunted.  As  a  result  the  long  wing 
feathers  dragged,  and  the  birds  were 
too  weak  to  carry  their  wings  prop¬ 
erly.  The  strength  of  such  feed  going 
into  feathers  can  be  summed  up  in 
one  word — malnutrition. 

Hatching  turkey  eggs  with  incuba¬ 
tors,  and  brooding  poults  with 
brooders,  got  a  small  start  only  in 
the  ’20’s,  but  swung  over  to  mechani¬ 
cal  rearing  almost  100  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  ’30’s.  Much  of  the  manage¬ 
ment  methods  applied  to  turkey 
brooding  was  copied  from  chick 
brooding.  We  even  tried  to  force 
chick  rations  on  turkeys;  today  we 
would  consider  many  of  those  rations 


inadequate  even  for  chicks.  The 
poults  rebelled  by  either  dying  or  not 
thriving  well. 

When  24  to  26  per  cent  protein  tur¬ 
key  starter  rations  were  recommended 
in  the  early  ’30’s,  it  created  almost  a 
revolutionary  effect  in  feeding  poults. 
But  two  years  of  research  studies  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  Poul¬ 
try  Research  Farm  substantiated 
these  recommendations.  Prior  to  that 
time  some  turkeys  were  started  on 
15  per  cent  protein  mashes.  Today 
the  higher  protein  levels  are  used 
universally.  These  more  substantial 
mashes  did  away  with  the  long  wing 
feather  trouble,  gave  the  poults  more 
stamina  and  built  up  their  resistance 
against  blackhead. 

Turkeys  are  creatures  of  strong  and 
determined  instincts  and  habits.  Tur¬ 
keys  are  not  stupid  or  dumb,  as  is 
often  accused,  but  they  can  act  and 
behave  only  within  the  range  of  their 
instinctive  capacity.  Their  range  of 
behavior  is  partially  in  a  different 
area  from  that  of  chicks.  Therefore, 
the  turkey  grower  must  adjust  his 
reasoning  and  methods  of  rearing  to 
suit  the  turkeys.  Turkeys  can  adjust 
themselves  only  to  a  certain  degree 
to  fit  in  with  human  habits. 

Turkeys  are  expressive  in  their 
likes  and  dislikes;  in  their  comforts 
and  discomforts;  in  their  confidences 
and  their  distrusts;  in  their,  actions 
toward  rain,  sunshine,  wind,  clouds 
and  changing  skies;  in  their  response 
to  favorable  and  unfavorable  rations; 
to  natural  enemies.  Their  external 
symptoms  of  many  diseases  and  ail¬ 
ments  are  quite  pronounced.  The  sum 
of  all  this  means  that  turkeys  speak 
a  language  of  their  own,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  words  but  in  actions,  expres¬ 
sions  and  reactions.  The  skillful  tur¬ 
key  grower  learns  to  understand  their 
language  and  actions,  and  adjusts 
himself  and  his  management  to  fit 
the  birds.  H.  H.  Kauffman 

Pennsylvania 


Turkeys  have  a  strong  roosting  instinct  and  will  start  roosting  when  only 

a  few  weeks  old. 


Guineas  on  the  Farm 

Guineas  make  excellent  watchdogs 
for  the  barnyard.  They  excel  in  pro¬ 
tecting  turkeys  from  hawks.  We  raise 
a  small  flock  of  guineas  each  year  from 
one  pair  just  as  a  protection  for  our 
turkeys.  In  addition  to  sounding  the 
alarm  if  hawks  approach,  our  guineas 
have  on  occasion  even  attacked  the 
hawks. 

When  the  turkeys  are  large  enough 
to  be  out  of  out  of  danger  of  hawks, 
the  guineas  are  sold  at  a  good  price. 
They  are  sold  in  pairs,  bled,  but  not 
feathered.  Some  restaurants  make  a 
specialty  of  “guinea  under  glass,”  and 
if  one  locates  such  a  place  near  his 
town,  guineas  can  be  a  very  profit¬ 
able  angle  of  the  small  poultry  enter¬ 
prise. 

Guineas  are  not  hard  to  raise,  al¬ 
though  they  have  not  become  thor¬ 
oughly  domesticated.  They  eat  and 
roost  with  our  turkeys,  but  prefer  to 
roam  by  themselves  in  the  daytime. 
The  young  guinea  lives  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  insects  for  the  first  few 
weeks,  and  for  this  reason  artificial 
brooding  is  not  advisable. 

Either  guinea,  turkey,  or  chicken 
hens  make  good  brooders  for  young 
guineas.  These  young  fellows,  called 
keets,  should  be  confined  on  rainy 
days  to  prevent  getting  wet  or 
chilled.  I  usually  let  a  turkey  hen  set 
on  24  guinea  eggs,  and  then  I  hand 
rear  the  keets.  The  period  of  incu¬ 
bation  is  28  days.  Guinea  fows  are  in¬ 
clined  to  mate  in  pairs,  but  three  or 
four  hens  may  be  mated  to  one  cock. 


Guineas  are  a  table  delicacy.  The 
young  are  delicious  when  fried,  and 
usually  weigh  from  one  to  three 
pounds  at  the  12-week,  or  frier,  stage. 
The  older  fowl  can  be  stuffed  and 
roasted,  but,  because  of  their  slightly 
gamey  taste,  may  require  slightly 
more  seasoning. 

With  a  little  specializing  and  ex¬ 
perimenting,  the  poultry  raiser  will 
find  that  guineas  can  bring  a  profit. 
The  housewife  who  is  looking  for 
something  different  and  a  bit  special 
can’t  go  wrong  with  a  guinea  in  the 
pot.  R.  M.  E. 


The  Red-Rock  Cross 

Please  discuss  the  way  that  the 
sex-linked  barred-color  pattern  is 
used  with  Reds  and  Rocks  to  produce 
day-old-chicks  in  which  the  sexes  can 
be  distinguished  by  color  markings. 

Atlantic  Co.,  N.  J.  h.  b.  f. 

Crossing  Rhode  Island  Red  males 
with  Barred  Rock  females  will  pro¬ 
duce  all  barred  males;  the  barring  is 
indicated  by  a  white  spot  on  the  head 
of  male  chicks.  The  female  chicks 
will  not  have  the  white  spot  on  the 
head  or  barred  feathers  when  mature. 
The  opposite  cross,  Barred  Rock 
males  with  Rhode  Island  Red  females, 
will  produce  chicks  showing  barring 
in  both  males  and  females.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  the  sex  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  color  pattern  of  the  chicks  from 
the  latter  cross,  as  all  of  them  will 
show  the  white  spot  on  the  head. 
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Our  Start  in  the  Chicken 
Business 

One  sunny  fall  day  about  11  years 
ago  I  sat  taking  dictation.  It  was  a 
very  dull  business  letter.  When  my 
employer  was  interrupted  by  a  phone 
call,  I  gazed  out  at  the  wooded  hill¬ 
side  opposite  the  factory  and  wished 
I  could  be  outdoors.  I  began  to  won¬ 
der  how  I  could  get  away  from  office 
work  in  which  there  didn’t  seem  to  be 
much  future  for  me. 

We  were  living  on  an  old*  farm 
that  had  been  in  my  father’s  family 
for  generations.  After  my  father’s 
death  my  mother  managed  to 
hold  onto  the  farm  while  she  raised 
us  four  children.  With  the  help  of 
an  old  hired  man  she  kept  the  brush 
down,  the  meadows  mowed  and  al¬ 
ways  had  a  nice  garden.  She  also  kept 
a  cow  or  two  and  raised  a  few 
chickens  every  year  with  setting 
hens. 

This  had  been  a  thriving  place  in 
my  grandfather’s  time  and  I  hoped 
to  see  the  old  farm  flourishing  again. 
How  to  get  started  and  earn  a  living 
at  the  same  time  was  my  problem. 
I  began  to  read  everything  I  could 
find  about  farming.  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  was  devoured  from  the  front 
page  to  the  last  advertisement  on  the 
back.  I  sent  for  dozens  of  govern¬ 
ment  bulletins  and  pamphlets.  In  the 
end  chickens  seemed  our  best  bet  for 
they  would  begin  to  bring  returns  in 
months  instead  of  the  years  some 
farm  enterprises  take. 

Mother  had  a  nice  chicken  house 
and  yard  where  she  had  about  a 
dozen  hens  and  a  dozen  pullets.  She 
readily  consented  to  let  me  take  over 
their  care,  figuring  I  couldn’t  do 
much  harm.  I  found  that  the  hired 
man  had  been  pouring  water  into  a 
pan  that  leaked  so  badly  that  the 
birds  had  water  for  only  a  few 
minutes  once  or  twice  a  day.  Morn¬ 
ing  and  night  he  threw  scratch  feed 
into  the  litter;  the  rest  of  the  day 
they  foraged  in  the  bare  yard.  I  in¬ 
vested  in  a  new  water  pan  and  some 
feed  hoppers  in  which  I  fed  laying 
mash.  I  bought  a  rack  and  pans  in 
which  we  sprouted  oats  behind  the 
kitchen  stove.  This  gave  us  green 
feed  for  the  hens. 

I  pampered  those  fowl  for  about 
three  months  before  I  was  rewarded 
with  an  egg.  When  I  picked  that  egg 
from  the  nest,  all  smooth  and  warm, 

I  knew  my  fate  was  sealed.  A  few 
days  later  I  placed  an  order  for  200 
R.  I.  Red  pullets.  I  prevailed  upon 
my  younger  brother  to  take  out  a 
partition  in  our  old  pig  pen  and  cut 
a  window  in  the  south  wall  so  that 
the  hens  could  be  moved  over  there. 
Then  we  cleaned  and  fixed  up  the 
chicken  house  to  brood  the  babies. 
We  gave  the  walls  a  coat  of  white¬ 
wash,  washed  the  floor  with  kerosene 
and  plugged  up  some  of  the  rat  holes. 
We  spread  a  bale  of  peat  moss  on  the 
floor  and  sent  away  for  a  cheap  kero¬ 
sene  brooder  stove. 

The  chicks  were  delivered  in  the 
middle  of  March.  While  the  first 
thunderstorm  of  the  season  pelted  the 
tin  roof,  my  brother  and  I  lay  on  our 
stomachs  and  watched  the  wee  birds 
enjoy  the  warmth  under  the  hover. 
They  were  scratching  themselves 
quite  a  bit  and  a  few  days  later  I 
asked  a  neighbor  if  he  thought  they 
had  lice.  He  said  they  probably  did 
and  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
put  a  thin  circle  of  creosote  on  the 
floor  under  the  hover.  I  followed  his 
advice  and  that  night  when  I  looked 

°n  clicks  before  bedtime,  two- 
thirds  were  lying  with  necks  stretched 
out  and  unconscious.  The  rest  were 
gasping  from  creosote  fumes. 

The  temperature  outside  was  down 
near  zero  but  I  roused  my  long  suf¬ 
fering  brother.  Together  we  loaded 


them  into  the  chick  boxes  and  some 
cardboard  cartons  and  carried  them 
into  the  house.  With  the  exception 
of  about  half  a  dozen,  all  gradually 
revived  and  we  fixed  a  place  for  them 
under  the  living  room  table.  News¬ 
papers  were  spread  on  the  floor,  the 
sides  boxed  in  and  a  couple  of  strong 
light  bulbs  turned  on  to  furnish  heat. 
The  next  day  we  threw  out  the  litter 
with  the  creosote  on  it  and  gave  the 
house  a  good  airing  before  moving 
the  chicks  back  in. 

The  weather  warmed  up,  the  chicks 
were  of  vigorous  stock,  and  our  rats 
still  preferred  mash  to  small  chickens, 
so  all  went  well  until  they  were  al¬ 
most  feathered  out.  One  day  Mother 
looked  in  on  them  after  lunch  to  find 
the  pen  full  of  smoke  and  the  chicks 
bunched  in  the  corners.  She  called 
the  fire  department,  then  threw  water 
on  the  fire.  By  the  time  the  firemen 
got  there,  she  had  the  fire  out.  Where 
the  stove  had  stood,  a  hole  was  burned 
right  through  the  floor.  Luckily  the 
litter  was  peat  moss,  which  will  smol¬ 
der  but  seldom  burst  into  flame.  My 
brother  fixed  the  hole  when  he  got 
home  and  as  the  night  was  warm, 
the  chicks  bedded  down  around  the 
pen  without  piling  up. 

The  next  day  I  was  able  to  buy  a 
second  hand  coal  brooder  stove  which 
we  set  up.  This  proved  to  be  a  tem¬ 
peramental  old  thing  given  to  going 
out  without  warning.  However,  we 
managed  to  get  along  until  the  chicks 
were  able  to  do  without  heat.  My 
brother  built  a  small  range  shelter 
and  we  moved  some  of  the  chicks 
outdoors.  We  had  started  in  the 
chicken  business.  K.  R.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


Goose  Eggs  Don’t  Hatch 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
hatching  my  goose  eggs.  I  keep  five 
geese  and  five  ganders  together,  and 
set  the  eggs  under  hens,  but  have  no 
luck.  What  is  your  idea  on  this 
matter?  How  long  can  the  eggs  be 
kept  before  setting  them?  r.  j.  s. 

Middlesex  County,  Conn. 

Two  or  three  factors  may  have  in¬ 
fluenced  your  results  in  the  incu¬ 
bation  of  goose  eggs.  In  the  first 
place,  I  am  inclined  to  think  the 
eggs  may  not  have  been  fertile,  if 
you  had  five  geese  and  five  ganders 
running  together.  Ganders  usually 
pick  out  three  or  four  mates  and 
they  often  are  kept  for  several  years. 
One  should  separate  breeding  stock 
for  a  period,  with  one  gander  to  three 
geese,  and  not  let  them  run  in  a 
larger  flock  until  the  mating  has  be¬ 
come  established.  However,  in  the 
event  that  you  had  fertile  eggs,  they 
should  not  have  been  saved  more 
than  10  days  or  two  weeks.  In  fact, 
the  sooner  they  are  set,  the  better. 
Then,  under  hens,  the  eggs  should 
be  turned  by  hand  daily,  as  chickens 
do  not  turn  the  large  goose  eggs 
properly.  Abundant  moisture  is  also 
necessary  while  the  eggs  are  being 
saved  and  during  the  period  of  in<-u- 
bation. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings,  , 

J.  fc.  Wooley . $4.50 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  3.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  2.50 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Feed  Prices 

in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices. 

per  ton, 

ragged,  in  carlots,  reported  to 

the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

January  23,  1951. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran  . 

$54.50 

$58.50 

$60.25 

Standard  middlings . 

..  60.25 

54.0C 

57.50 

60.25 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein 

.  .  94.75 

95.00 

93.25 

Linseed  meal,  34%  protein... 

.  84.30 

77.00 

84.00 

82.75 

Soybean  meal.  41%  protein.. 

..  82.17 

81.11 

79.25 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein. 

.  .  80.17 

80.11 

80.50 

79.25 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein.... 

.  .  67.56 

61.70 

64.48 

■  i 

White  hominy  feed . 

66.00 

68.00 

Yellow  hominy  feed . 

.  .  69.00 

68.25 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated 

69.50 

79.00 

-  -- 

Distillers’  grains . 

64.25 

66.00 

Brewers’  grains . 

58.50 

64.00 

64.25 

New  Automatic  Fire  Alarm 
Protects  Life  and  Home 
at  Amazing  Low  Cost 

No  batteries  .  ,  .  No  Wiring  .  .  .  No  In¬ 
stallation.  Always  on  duty  day  and 
night.  Simply  hang  on  wall  in  basement, 


under  stairway  or 
wherever  a  fire  might 
start.  Rings  alarm 
when  temperature 
reaches  130  degrees. 
Coil  thermostat  con¬ 
trolled  —  positive 
action.  Thousands  in 
use. 

• 

Send  $4.50  for  one 
alarm;  $7.95  for  two; 
$11.50  for  three.  Parcel 
post  charges  prepaid. 
Don’t  ignore  fire 
hazards.  Protect  your 
home  —  order  two 
or  more  —  now. 


STEEL  &  JOHNSON 

P.  O.  BOX  1032,  WATERBURY,  CONN. 


wise  home 


owners^^^" 


SAVE 

by  A 


\imc 


+  AT  HOME 

without  any  previous  experience,  YOU 
can  beautify  your  home  by  creating, 
remodeling  and  repairing  your  uphol¬ 
stered  furnishings.  This  big  440-page. 
6"x  9"  book  with  350  photos  and  dia¬ 
grams  shows  exactly  how  by  the  easi¬ 
est  methods  yeti- 

Examine  It  free. 

Then  remit  only 
$1.95  plus  marl¬ 
ing  charges.  Pay 
$2  a  month  Just 
until  full  price  of 
$5.95  has  been 
paid.  Order  today 
from  GREEN¬ 
BERG:  PUBLISH¬ 
ER,  Dept.  N#  201 
E.  57th  St.,  New 
York  22,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


ORO  QLICK  ’ 


SEED  UP  IN  30  HOURS 
ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  6  DAYS 
CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BV  %, 
TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER' 
You,  too,  c«n  set  theie  results.  Get 
free  plans  —  instructions. 

GRO-QUICK  Chicago  to.  »u.  j 

vsvofuivn  s«4  V.  HURON  ST..J 


mm 


TRY  JET  SERVICE 

Your  snapshots  returned  by  First  Class  Mail.  Sen¬ 
sational  introductory  “offer  ...  4  enlarged  Super- 
Snaps  of  any  4  negatives  you  send,  up  to  2%  x  4U. 
These  valuable  enlargements  are  guaranteed,  deckled 
and  dated  on  back.  Negatives  returned  with  enlarge¬ 
ments.  Send  your  4  negatives  with  two  3c  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Offer  limited.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE. 
DEPT.  B- 1,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPONS  $54  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  wks.  old, 
F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request.  Also 
"Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters. 
N.T.  -  U.S.  Approved  PuHorum  Clean.  Sehwtgler’s 
Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


MC  INTYRE  WHITE  ROCKS.  Contest  proven  strain. 
U.  S.  Certified,  Pullorum  Clean.  Write  for  details. 
MCINTYRE  POULTRY  FARM,  G0WANDA,  N.  Y. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  MAKERS 


VERMONT  EVAPORATOR  CO. 

Ogdensburg,  New  York 


NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-326  Egg  ROP  Sired 
Chick*  in  Royal  Matings,  backed  by  years  of 
breeding  from  ROP  sires  exclusively;  famous 
trapnest  strains  in  New  Hampshire*,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  For  crossbred  vigor 
try  our  Barred  Cross  (Rock-Hamp)  dual 
purpose  chicks.  Sex-Linked  Cross  (Red-Rock) 
for  high  speed  egg  production.  FOR  MEAT: 
Delaware  Cross  Broilers;  very  meaty  breasts, 
large  drumsticks;  high  feed  efficiency.  Neu- 
hausre  chicks  meet  your  needs;  17  breeds 
and  crossbreds. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 

Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

BOX  N,  NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


CHICKS 

It.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshire®,  Barred  Bocks  and 
Sex  Linked  crosses.  New  England’s  finest  strains 
cross  bred  to  secure  the  utmost.  In  production, 
growth  and  cross  bred  vigor.  Pedigreed  and  H.O.P. 
candidate  mating  males  used.  Pullorum  free  since 
1933.  Special  t  Rapid  growing  Red  cockerels  $5.00 
per  hundred  postpaid  C.O.Q>.  prompt  shipment. 
MCKINSTRY  FARMS 

CHICOPEE,  MASS.  Telephone  292 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorn*  at  prices  jKHiltry- 
man  can  afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from 
leading  R.  0.  P.  breeders.  U,  6,  Approved. 
Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own  egg*.  Circular. 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Order  our  RED  GATE  FARM  N,  H.  RED  and 
ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS^  Send  for  Price*. 
RED  GATE  FARM,  BOX  457.  NEWPORT,  N.  H. 


CAPON  PELLETS— <5  makes)  100,  $3.00;  1000,  $25. 
Implantors:  $1.75,  $2.00,  $5.00.  Impiantors  exchanged. 
Turkey  Bits  100,  50e;  1000,  $2.50.  Pliers  50c.  En- 
heptln  54  lb.  $2.25;  5  lbs.  $18.  Everyhtino  for  ehlck- 
ens,  turkeys.  CHICKEN  ROOKS,  SIDNEY,  N.  Y. 


Baby  Chicks:  Rocks,  Reds,  Crosses.  Guar,  all  Heavies 
$8-100.  $15-200.  Plus  postage  C-O.D.  Table  Ass't,  our 
choice  $2.95-100.  Klines’s  Cblckery,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


AUGUST  HATCHED  WHITE  AFRICAN  PAIRS  $6. 
TRIO©  $8.  F.O.B,  GRAZING  FIELDS, 

I  BAY  END  FARM,  BUZZARDS  BAY,  MASS. 


YOUR  BEST  BUY  TODAY... 
WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’ 
THREE-WEEK-OLD  CHICKS 

U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  FLOCKS 
BREEDERS  VACCINATED  FOR  NEWCASTLE 


[•  WOLF  STARTED  CHICKS 
eliminate  the  early  death  losses 
due  to  crowding,  faulty  brooding, 
and  improper  care  of  baby  chicks. 
They  take  the  grief  out  of  poultry 
raising.  Why  take  chances  when 
they  cost  so  little  more?  Relieve 
yourself  of  trouble — for  only  SIX 
CENTS  MORE  per  chick. 


Forty  One  Years  of  selection,  ’ 
breeding,  and  culling  have  brought 
WOLF  Flocks  to  high  standards  of 
quality.  New  blood  added  each 
year  from  America’s  best  breeder 
flocks.  Birds  selected  by 
Nat.  Pltry.  Imp,  Ass’n. 

Inspectors.  3  mating 
grades  of  8  breeds. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 

TODAY 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  HATCHERY  Dept.  1  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
is  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  : — :  New  York  City 
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Why  take  a  beating  on  an  old  fashioned 
seat  when  you  can  own  a  smooth-riding 
Knoedler?  You  do  vour  best  tractor  work 
when  you’re  rested,  relaxed  and  alert  on 
a  Knoedler  seat  —  the  seat  that  most 
effectively  absorbs  tractor  bounce  and 
shock.  A  rough  riding  tractor  can  also  be 
dangerous — and  there  are  no  spare  parts 
for  your  body!  Stop  in  at  your  dealer’s 
and  fed  the  difference. 

The  only  teat  with  the 
adjustable,  unitized 
100 %  spring-hydraulic 
action.  Four  selective 
notches  quickly" tailor” 
the  ride  to  your  weight. 

(left)  Low-clearance 
model.  Both  models 
take  pan  seat,  are 
moderately  priced, 
easily  installed  on 
95%  of  all  tractors. 


Tells  you  how  to 
increase  comfort, 
efficiency  and 
safety  on  your 
farm.  Send 
for  it  today  — 
no  obligation! 


Free  Catalog 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 


pry,  3- 3 


STREATOR.  ILL, 


r 


KnoedlerW 

i 


RM  TESTED 
RODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  &  Implement  Seats 
•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 
»  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burrmills  •  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Delco  Crop-Drier  Fans. 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,Boxc-2li  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Produces  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  . . .  withstands 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
,312  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 


|  Name. — - -  | 

|  Address- -  I 

i _ i 

i _ i 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  don’t  know  as  you  can  help  me. 
I  have  no  contract.  The  Lava-Sol 
Products  Company,  Scranton,  Penna., 
have  an  odorless  cleaner.  Their  presi¬ 
dent,  W.  D.  Francis,  came  up  to  get 
me  started  as  agent.  He  stayed  for  a 
day  and  claimed  he  sold  several  cases 
for  me,  which  I  had  bought  from  him 
at  $32.50  a  case.  I  myself  was  only 
able  to  sell  two.  I  wrote  him  I  had 
the  rest  on  hand  and  he  instructed 
me  to  return  them,  stating  he  would 
send  me  a  check.  I  shipped  back 
those  I  had  on  hand,  but  never  got  a 
reply  from  him.  Will  you  see  what 
you  can  do  for  me.  c.  o. 

Pennsylvania 

No  response  to  our  letters  and  C.  O. 
writes  “I  guess  it  isn’t  any  use  to 
write  them  any  more  and  I  will  chalk 
it  up  as  lost.”  That  is  all  one  can  do 
except  to  remember  the  experience 
and  be  careful  about  parting  with 
money  to  unknown  parties,  no  matter 
how  specious  their  presentation  of 
profits  and  benefits. 

We  sold  several  cases  of  eggs  to 
C.  H.  Newlin,  Egg  Service,  Danvers, 
Mass.  We  received  payment,  so  sent 
three  more  cases,  for  which  we  have 
received  no  payment  and  neither  do 
they  answer  our  inquiries.  A  receiv¬ 
ing  centre  in  Maine  acted  for  them 
as  receiver,  but  had  no  responsibility 
for  payments.  They  have  contacted 
Newlin  several  times,  even  sending 
registered  letters,  but  no  answers.  We 
note  you  have  been  successful  in 
some  similar  cases  and  would  greatly 
appreciate  it  if  you  would  contact 
them.  We  have  seen  their  large  truck 
on  the  road,  but  they  do  not  stop  at 
the  receiving  centre  now.  h.  r.  w. 

Maine 

No  reply  has  been  received  from 
C.  H.  Newlin.  The  report  speaks  for 
itself  and  our  readers  will  do  well  to 
keep  the  record  in  mind.  We  cannot 
understand  why  a  house  would  so 
consistently  ignore  a  just  claim  for 
settlement.  The  State  of  Maine  does 
not  have  a  State  law  requiring  egg 
dealers  to  be  bonded,  but  it  does  re¬ 
quire  a  bond  from  poultry  dealers. 

I  subscribed  to  a  course  with  The 
Charming  Woman,  New  York.  I  was 
to  have  a  personal  analysis  guide  and 
a  group  of  lessons  for  25  cents.  There¬ 
after  I  was  to  receive  three  lesson 
groups  each  month,  costing  me  $2.00 
until  such  time  as  I  should  request 
them  to  send  me  no  more  lessons.  I 
received  the  first  lesson  group  and 
three  subsequent  lesson  groups,  for 
which  I  paid.  At  the  same  time  I  re¬ 
quested  them  to  discontinue  the 
lessons.  They  ignored  my  request, 
sent  another  set,  which  I  returned 
unopened.  I  also  asked  them  not  to 
send  any  more.  Another  set  has  been 
received,  which  I  also  returned  un¬ 
opened  and  advised  them  I  would 
refuse  any  others  sent.  Shall  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  send  them  back  or  dump 
them  in  the  waste  paper  basket? 

Maine  Mrs.  h.  a.  c. 

There  may  be  some  clause  in  the 
contract  which  protects  the  concern, 
There  often  is.  If  there  is  and  the 
reader  signed  the  contract,  the  con¬ 
cern  can  legally  go  into  court  and 
collect.  If  there  is  no  such  clause  one 
is  justified  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
lessons.  These  contracts  are  care¬ 
fully  drawn  up  to  protect  the 
company  and  usually  all  the  con- 
ditons  favor  them.  If  the  promise  to 
accept  discontinuance  of  the  lessons 
at  any  time  was  -verbal  it  would  be 
very  easy  for  the  agent  to  ignore  it. 
We  would  consider  it  binding  on 
the  concern,  but  some  agents  over¬ 
step  in  their  anxiety  to  “nail”  a 
signature  and  promise  much  that  is' 
not  in  the  contract  and  would  not  be 
accepted  by  the  company.  Our  advice 
to  read,  understand  before  signing, 
is  repetitious,  but  you  would  be 
amazed  to  read  a  day’s  mail  and 
learn  how  many  are  caught  in  a 
contract  they  signed  without  under¬ 
standing  it. 


We  purchased  storm  windows  last 
August  on  a  contract  job.  One  was 
damaged  when  installed  and  we  were 
to  have  it  at  half  price,  but  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  allowance.  The  windows 
leak  every  time  it  rains.  The  wood, 
which  was  to  be  California  redwood, 
has  warped  badly.  The  company  is 
Storm  Sash,  Inc.,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
They  ignore  us  completely.  Is  there 
anyway  to  get  an  adjustment? 

Pennsylvania  p.  l.  h. 

The  company  makes  no  response  to 
letters  and  no  attempt  to  adjust  the 
defects  in  the  storm  windows.  Such 
indifference  discourages  business  and 
destroys  confidence  in  any  concern. 
They  are  killing  their  own  goose 
which  lays  the  golden  egg.  People 
who  have  such  experiences  will  think 
twice  before  giving  further  orders; 
and  in  many  cases  local  concerns  will 
be  far  more  satisfactory.  At  least  one 
can  get  replies  from  them. 

In  1948  I  sent  an  order  for  trees  to 
the  Cashtown  Nurseries,  Cashtown, 
Penna.  Have  not  received  the  trees, 
no  explanation  and  no  refund.  Hope 
you  can  get  the  money  —  about  $20. 

Pennsylvania  f.  a.  s. 

Our  reader  sent  two  checks,  which 
were  endorsed  and  cashed  by  Cash- 
town  Nurseries,  C.  C.  Hartman  or 
C.  C.  Holtman,  and  returned  to  our 
x-eader.  While  the  Nurseries  have 
evidently  received  our  reader’s 
letters,  as  well  as  ours,  no  response 
has  been  received.  The  Spring  season 
is  at  hand  and  it  will  be  well  to  re¬ 
member  the  names  of  delinquent 
houses  and  order  only  from  responsi¬ 
ble  houses,  with  whom  one  can  deal 
in  safety.  We  regret  our  failure  to 
help  in  this  case.  We  often  wonder  if 
these  unscrupulous  people  enjoy 
their  rackets. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  your 
help  and  it  is  so  good  to  know  that  we 
can  turn  to  strangers.  Even  though 
we  know  each  other  only  through  our 
wonderful  paper,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  we  know  that  we  can  get 
help  when  we  need  it  most. 

New  York  Mrs.  ttn. 

This  note  was  writteix  by  a  grate¬ 
ful  subscriber  for  whom  we  had 
straightened  out  a  credit  account  with 
a  large  New  York  department  store. 
She  had  been  overcharged  quite  seri¬ 
ously.  We  telephoned  and  wrote 
several  times  before  the  mistakes 
were  discovered  and  corrected.  Some 
errors  are  bound  to  occur  wherever 
a  gi'eat  deal  of  correspondence  and 
bookkeeping  is  required,  but  we  find 
that  the  responsible  concerns,  such  as 
the  one  involved  here,  are  only  too 
glad  to  cooperate  in  having  their  ac¬ 
counts  right.  It  is  wise  to  take  up 
promptly  all  matters  of  error.  If  they 
drag  along  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
locate  them  and  get  correction. 

Our  roof  needed  a  coat  of  paint  and 
we  answered  an  advertisement  in  our 
local  paper.  A  man  came  from  the 
American  Oil  and  Paint  Company, 
Albany,  and  gave  us  an  estimate  of 
$85  and  later  two  men  applied  the 
paint.  The  work  was  so  poorly  done 
and  the  roof  leaked  so  much,  the 
plaster  fell  down  in  some  rooms  and 
we  had  to  have  the  work  done  over. 
We  tried  to  get  the  people,  who  did 
the  work,  to  make  good  and  al¬ 
though  they  had  given  a  25-year 
guarantee,  they  never  came  near  us. 
Is  thei’e  anything  to  be  done  in  such 
a  matter?  l.  a.  s. 

New  York 

Letters  are  l-eturned  indicating  that 
the  concern  is  unknown  in  Albany. 
Evidently  the  men  who  used  the 
name  decamped  without  leaving  any 
trace.  No  doubt  their  departure  was 
hurried  by  many  similar  complaints. 
It  is  the  usual  course.  If  they  could 
be  located,  suit  might  be  brought, 
but  it  is  probable  they  have  changed 
their  name  and  proof  of  identity 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 


I  have  several  shares  of  stock  issued 
by  the  South  Chicago  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Company.  They  are  very  old  but 
I  thought  they  might  be  worth  some¬ 
thing.  I  will  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  can  look  them  up  for  me. 

Connecticut  M.  S.  F. 

The  South  Chicago  Elevated  Rail¬ 
way  Company  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
in  1882.  The  corporation  was  dis¬ 
solved  by  action  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  1921. 


A  party  received  sweepstake  tickets 
from  Jamaica  and  has  inquired  if 
they  are  genuine.  They  are  marked 
“Material  prohibited  exportation  in¬ 
to  the  United  States.”  Thei’e  are  many 
lotteries  throughout  the  world,  and 
lotteries  are  illegal.  Tickets  are  pro¬ 
hibited  in  the  United  States.  The 
government  would  confiscate  the 
tickets  if  they  found  them,  and  if  the 
holder  of  the  ticket  did  win  anything 
the  government  would  take  a  heavy 
tax. 


Pride  of  Your  Farm  — ■ 


Guardian  of  Your  Profit 

A  Craine  Korok  silo  —  high  spot 
on  any  farm.  Matchless  beauty  .  .  . 
strength  .  .  .  the  permanence  that 
means  true  economy  . .  .  the  trouble- 
free  service  that  means  profit  —  it’s 
all  yours  in  a  Korok! 


THE  ACID  TEST 

.  .  .  shows  Korok  tile  stave  silos  best. 
They’re  acid-proof — not  just  acid- 
resistant.  Rust  and  rot  proof.  Triple- 
sealed  insulation  gives  real  protec¬ 
tion  against  frost.  Backed  by  Craine’s 
half-century  of  building  experience. 


C RAINS'S  THE  NAME 


There’s  a  Craine 
that's  right  for  your 
farm.  Write  us  your 
silo  needs —  we'll  send 
full  details  without  obli¬ 
gation.  . .  Easy  terms 
available.  j 


Craine  Inc.,  211  Taft  St.,  Norwich.  N.  Y. 


Tilt 

STAVl 


TILE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WAU 


CnmPBELL-HRUSFELD 

Spray  Painting  Outfits 


Output 

the*  o/f! ' 


'PYO  more  and  better  painting 
in  an  hour  than  you  can 
brush  on  in  a  day.  Same  com¬ 
pressor  inflates  tires,  lubricates 
cars,  tractors,  implements. 

4  models,  precision  built  for 
trouble  free  service.  Last  a 
lifetime.  Gasoline  or  electric 


power. 


See  them  at  your  dealer 
or  write  for  literature, 
giving  his  name. 

pressure 
4  maid 

New  low  Priced 
Pressure  Maid  .  .  .  dwarf 
In  size  .  .  .  giant  in  power. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AYE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

8tesl  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3fi(  «£*hX«! j 


KOTO-BEATERS 


New  Olson  Roto  Boaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  Inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
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Radish  Maggots 

What  are  these  small  white 
maggots  that  seem  to  get  in  my 
radishes  every  year?  What  is  the  best 
way  to  control*, them?  n.  a.  t. 

New  Haven  County,  Conn. 

The  small  white  maggots  in 
radishes  are  the  larvae  of  a  fly  that 
lays  its  eggs  on  the  soil  near  the 
stems  of  radishes,  cabbage  and  other 
related  crucifers.  The  best  control  is 
calomel  dust  which  may  be  prepared 
by  mixing  four  ounces  of  calomel 
with  six  pounds  of  gypsum;  or  the 
material  may  be  purchased  already 
prepared.  This  material  should  be 
mixed  with  the  top  two  or  three 
inches  of  soil  before  the  radish  seed 
is  sown,  and  later  dusted  on  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  at  the  base  of  the 
plants  as  soon  as  the  plants  are  well 
above  ground. 

The  material  should  be  kept  off  the 
leaves  as  much  as  possible.  A  second 
application  should  be  made  a  week  or 
10  days  later. 

California  Privet 
Propagation 

I  would  like  to  know  the  best  time 
and  manner  of  handling  California 
privet  cuttings  made  from  hardwood. 
How  long  after  the  cuttings  are  made 
before  they  can  be  planted?  a.  b.  s. 

Kent  County,  Del. 

California  privet  is  easily  propa¬ 
gated  from  hardwood  cuttings.  Medi¬ 
um  sized  stems  are  cut  into  pieces 
about  12  inches  long,  early  in  the 
Spring  before  growth  starts.  They 
can  then  be  set  at  once  in  trenches, 
covering  the  stem  up  to  the  upper¬ 
most  bud.  The  cuttings  are  usually 
ready  for  planting  after  one  year’s 
growth  in  the  trenches. 


•  IP  IT  WAS*  "r  F0«  AU  THC  <Sfi£TT>y  pevPx£  BWIN»  OP 
rvEFvrHiws,  i  ec  kkxxv  into  hoarding.  " 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  Including  name  and  address,  sash  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  Whan  bos  number  la 
used.  figure  five  words  for  ths  box  number. 

Copy  mast  retch  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  day*  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  1*  for  tha  accommodation  of 
•ubacrlbera,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aaada.  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

HELP  Wanted :  Female  ward  attendants,  12,208  per 
year,  last  maintenance.  For  information  write  to 
Hr.  B.  O.  W earns,  Sr.  Director.  Waaaale  Stats 
School.  Waaaalc,  N.  1. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers,  married  men  1170  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  1135,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms.  Inc..  Flemlngton,  New  Jersey. 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  12,484-13,174.  Inquire 

R  G.  Weame,  M.  D..  Senior  Director,  Waaaale 
State  School,  Waaaalc,  N,  T. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  and  care  of 

two  children,  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryvllle,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 

men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
o.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board 
and  laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
village,  Thiells,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  operate  large  fruit 

farm  on  shares.  Apples,  peaches,  cherries,  straw¬ 
berries.  Capital  for  equipment,  labor  and  supplies 

required.  C.  K.  Conklin,  Warwick,  N.  Y. _ 

WORKING  couple,  white.  In  Westchester  County  on 
private  estate,  whero  other  help  is  employed. 
Woman  for  housework  and  some  laundry.  Man,  house¬ 
man’s  duties  and  some  garden  work.  Separate  un¬ 
furnished  cottage,  with  all  utilities  furnished.  Your 
last  references  and  wages  desired,  required  In  answer 
to  this  ad.  BOX  S020,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  for  1951.  1,000 

colonies.  Lavern  Depew.  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

FRUIT  man  wanted  to  work  and  mange  30  acre  apple 

and  peach  orchard.  Write  Rainbow  Ranch,  Middle 
Island,  L.  I„  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  condense  pan  operator.  State 
age,  salary  and  refernces  in  first  letter.  BOX  5005, 
Rural  New  Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  wanted:  To  raise  broilers  on  fully 

equipped,  up-to-date  Pennsylvania  farm.  Experi¬ 
enced  man  preferred.  Salary  and  bonus.  BOX  5101, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  farmer  for  Aberdeen- Angus 

faim.  Pleasant  room  and  board.  Permanent.  Refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  5103,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOKS,  cook-geneials.  couples,  housekeepers.  Help, 
all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. _ 

FARMER,  single  or  married,  for  small  but  growing 
purebred  Guernsey  herd  near  Albany,  New  York. 
Must  be  good  hand  stripper.  Good  wages  and  living 
Quarters.  Give  qualifications  and  references  in  first 
letter,  BOX  5108,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  helper  for  small  stable  of  harness 

ponies.  Single.  Pleasant  living  conditions.  Perma¬ 
nent  position.  Good  salary.  Write  P.  O.  Box  149, 

Madison.  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  by  April  1 :  Reliable  man  full  time 
for  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds  of  20 
•ere  hill  top  place.  Wife  four  hours  a  day  five 

dsyi  per  week  for  cleaning.  Total  pay  approximately 

$3,000  per  year  plus  3-bedroom  modern  cottage,  heat, 
electricity,  gas  and  a  few  other  extras.  Biding  horses, 
vegetable  garden  and  40  chickens  on  place.  Apply 
In  hit  own  handwriting  giving  details.  P.  O.  Box  48S, 
New  Canaan.  Connecticut. _ 

GOOD  home,  salary,  reliable  houseworker,  complete 
charge;  four  adults.  Perelson,  3875  Bedford  Ave., 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

MIDDLEAGED,  married  min,  without  children,  to 
work  on  •  100  tore  dairy  firm,  to  assist  tenant  on 
farm.  Prefer  good  dry  hand  milker  but  we  use 
DeLavsl  milking  machines.  No  liquor.  Write  giving 
references  and  wage  expected.  Job  to  commence  imme¬ 
diately  on  monthly  basis,  to  be  paid  semi-monthly. 
BOX  5109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable  man  for  general  farm  work.  Good 
home.  BOX  5110.  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

GOOD  opportunity  for  a  farm-raised  man,  single. 

Good  milker.  Top  wages  and  excellent  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Phone,  reversing  charges.  HOpewell.  N.  J.  381. 
Or  write  Woodacres  Farm,  Box  669,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Cottage  couple  between  30  and  50  years 
of  age,  Protestant  children's  institution.  Woman 
care  for  young  children,  man  do  maintenance  and 
chauffeur  duties.  One-hslf  hour  trip  from  Orsnd 
Central  Station.  Write  BOX  5102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  appointment. _ 

WANTED:  Licensed  practical  nurso  for  small  nursing 
home.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  292. 

YOUNG  married  man  wanted:  Experienced  in  hand¬ 
ling  livestock  and  doing  general  farm  work.  On 
purebred  Angus  farm.  Good  wages  and  privileges. 

Heated  modern  apartment.  Interview  required.  Harold 
E.  Brown  Manager,  Bent-Lee  Farm.  Brant  Lake. 
New  York. 

HOUSEWORKER  for  two  adults  in  their  own 

modern  home,  no  laundry,  own  room  and  private 
bath.  $70  per  month,  references  exchanged,  state  age, 
experience,  if  any,  name  and  address,  send  photo¬ 
graph  if  convenient.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Haff, 
240  Secatogue  Lane,  Babylon,  N.  Y.  Telephone 
Babylon  71. 

WANTED:  Married  man.  dairy  farm.  Wife  to  help 
with  chores,  wash  milking  machines.  House,  fuel,  etc. 
BOX  5117,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GENERAL  houseworker  age  21  to  45.  Permanent 

position  with  family  in  country.  45  miles  from 

New  York  City.  Help  with  children  ages  9,  7,  and 
3.  Own  room  and  bath.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Ex¬ 
cellent  salary.  Give  details  and  references.  BOX 
5114,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Working  foreman  for  ’registered  Holstein 

dairy  farm;  single  preferred,  dependable  and  capa¬ 
ble  with  cows  and  modern  farm  machinery.  BOX 
5118,  Rural  New— Yorker. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  assistant  herdsman  to 
work  with  registered  Jerseys  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Chance  for  advancement.  Must  be  intelligent, 
sober,  industrious  and  have  good  references.  Russell 
E.  Watson.  Bello  Mead.  N.  J.  Phone  Belle  Mead  490. 
PISTRIBUT0R8  Wanted:  Excellent  opportunity  for 
two  men  to  represent  nationally  known  building 
specialty  in  Greene  and  Franklin  Counties  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Exclusive  agency  to  right  man.  resident,  in 
each  county.  BOX  5128.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Female.  Housekeeper,  mature  woman 
for  full  charge  in  modem  hornet  suburban  New 
Jersey,  for  two  adults  going  business  each  day.  One 
preferring  good  home  to  high  wages.  Write  full  par¬ 
ticulars  and  salary  wanted  to  BOX  5122,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

MOTHER  and  daughter,  sisters,  capable  woman,  house¬ 
work  family  with  children,  country  atmosphere. 
Write  BOX  5123,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Woman  or  girl.  Physician's  homo. 

Three  small  children.  Automatic  washer,  dryer, 
ironer.  Private  room.  $25  weekly.  Paid  vacation. 
Orange  County.  Convenient  to  buses,  Erie  Railroad. 
References.  BOX  5124,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  refined  well  educated  younger  woman 
preferred.  Physicians  home.  Two  adults  and  girl  of 
12.  Pleasant  living  conditions.  Exceptional  salary. 
Write  P.  O,  BOX  403,  Beacon,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  care  for  grandfather,  two  small 
children  in  Brooklyn.  Wife  physician.  BOX  5129, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Helper  for  chicken  farm.  Sober,  experi¬ 
enced.  State  salary.  Mrs.  C.  Frankley,  Spotswood, 
New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer  for  tenant  fanning.  200-259 
acres,  80  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Ameast,  489  Fifth 
Avenue,  N.  Y.  C. _ _ 

HERDSMAN:  40  registered  Holsteins,  modem  barn, 
house,  salary,  bonus;  highly  experienced  men  only. 
Give  complete  details  yourself  first  letter.  BOX  5130, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WORKING  superintendent,  200  acre  apple  orchard, 
around  20  years  old.  1950  harvest  40,000  bushels  95% 
clean.  Four  tractors,  Speedsprayer  and  others.  Salary 
and  share  profits.  Daniel  Cook,  229  South  Manning 
Boulevard.  Albany.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  Wanted,  who  will  appreciate  pleas¬ 
ant.  permanent  farm  home  in  Connecticut.  Couple 
with  two  well  behaved  boys,  three  and  four.  Private 
quarters  ,  in  separate  wing.  Good  salary.  Must  be 
steady,  reliable,  have  good  references.  Write  full 
particulars.  Deep  Meadows  Farm.  West  Redding, 
Conn. 

WOMAN  Wanted:  General  Housework.  Middle  age  pre¬ 
ferred.  Physician,  (Christian),  -Westchester  County. 
New  York,  References.  BOX  5131,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  to  care  for  school  child  and  light  duties  In 
refined  city  home.  Character  references  necessary. 
Small  salary,  good  home.  Mrs.  Gould,  20  West  86th 
St.,  New  York  City, _ ' _ 

COUPLE  to  help  on  egg  farm  where  Sabbath  ia 
Saturday.  E.  B.  Hawkins.  Lake  Ronkonkoma.  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Tractor  and  bam  man.  single.  Apply  only 
if  sober  and  reliable.  $125  per  month,  room  and 
board.  Perona  Farm,  Andover.  New  Jersey. 

WORKING  widow  offers  comfortable  home  and  small 
remuneration  to  woman  needing  home  in  exchange 
for  light  housekeeping  and  cooking.  Large  private 
room.  Adults.  Call  New  York  City  AUdobon  6-9188 
after  6  P.  M. _ 

ELDERLY  woman:  Room  and  board,  exchange  for 
light  household  duties.  Starbuck.  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
MAN  on  dairy  farm,  $175  per  month,  house  to  start. 

Wife  board  help  $15  per  week.  BOX  5132,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

MAN  on  poultry  farm,  $160  per  month,  house.  Wife 
grade  eggs,  60  cents  per  hour.  BOX  5133,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  lupplleri  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  EUlnger  s  Etn- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St..  New  York  City, 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific;  shares,  salary. 

BOX  5024.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WORKING  manager  thoroughly  experienced  in  breed¬ 

ing  and  managing  purebred  dairy  cattle,  mastitis, 
sterility  control,  crops,  soil  conservation,  machinery. 
Age  40,  children  10  and  16.  Honest,  reliable,  non- 
drinker.  Available  now  or  later;  excellent  references. 
BOX  5111,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SECRETARIAL  position  wanted  on  a  large  dairy  farm 

by  a  widow  with  ono  child.  Familiar  with  all 
breeds  and  all  phases  of  farm  and  dairy  operation. 
BOX  5112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Position  as  caretaker.  Capable  and  re¬ 
liable.  Wife  willing  to  work  few  hours  per  day  in 
owner  s  home.  Give  details  and  wages  in  first  letter. 
BOX  5104,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager,  lifetime  experience  in  dairying  and 
estate;  can  give  results.  Sizeable  operation  pre¬ 
ferred.  Not  afraid  of  hard  work.  Age  45,  married, 
good  habits.  BOX  5105,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  veteran,  honest,  sober,  reliable,  two 

children;  wants  work  as  tenant  farmer;  vicinity  of 
Rochester.  State  wages  and  particulars.  BOX  5106, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

RETURNING  to  Florida:  Nice  family,  two  children, 
good  all  around  mechanic,  experienced  poultry  or 
estate  wants  permanent  connection  in  Florida.  BOX 
5107,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERT  cow  man  and  wife,  early  forties,  late  of 
Texas,  want  position.  Know  dairy  and  beef  cattle. 
Wilt  consider  five-year  contract  or  any  proposition 
large  or  small  with  right  party  and  right  living 
conditions.  Personal  interview  desired.  BOX  5115, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  experienced  farm  hand,  prefer  small 

farm  or  private  estate;  state  wages.  John 
Cunningham.  168  Front  St.,  Worcester  8,  Mass. 

HEALTHY  single  man.  55  years,  wants  job.  No 
experience.  BOX  5119,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POSITION  wanted,  assistant  herdsman,  registered 
Jersey  herd,  to  learn  Jerseys  under  competent 
man.  Young  married  veteran,  college  graduate,  ona 
year  experience;  testers  license,  good  on  machinery. 
Wages  secondary.  BOX  5120,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED,  single  man,  44,  don't  smoke  or 
drink  wants  job  on  poultry  farm.  BOX  5137,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

VETERAN,  age  33,  desires  position  on  fruit  farm. 

Experienced  tree  surgery.  Charles  Ransom,  BOX  O, 
Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  32,  experienced  housekeeper  and  cook,  also 
two  years  experience  as  clerk  in  grocery-variety 
store  with  fountain  service.  Only  those  willing  to 
pay  a  fair  wage  need  reply.  BOX  5125,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man,  57,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 
taker,  experience  and  reliable.  BOX  5126,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  or  other  position,  exchange,  small 
quarters,  garden,  etc.  Experienced,  married,  sober, 
dependable.  BOX  5136,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WILLING  work  for  board  and  only  small  salary  if 
given  opportunity  to  increase  experience  on  middle 
size  poultry  farm.  BOX  5134,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC, 

NEW  house,  four  large  rooms,  bath,  unfinished  second 
floor,  four  acres.  $12,400.  Part  exchange  con¬ 
sidered.  Others.  Paul  Boughton,  Farm  Broker,  Wtr- 
wlek.  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Catalog:  809  listings.  Firms,  estate*,  homo*. 

P.  J,  Cummings,  Realtor,  Minch oater,  Vermont. 
BUNNY  Southern  Jersey :  New  lift,  all  type#  firms 
and  aountry  haesaa  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Is  Gora.  Beal  ter.  Vineland,  New  Jewry. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gee  station*; 

botala ;  grill*.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  B.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  T. _ 

FOB  P  sonsy  Ivan  is  dairy,  poultry,  general  at  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  ns m  catalog.  Address : 
XeeUer-MirrU  Baalty  Associates,  Inc.,  BartonevUle. 
Fa.,  sr  Fbons:  Stroudsburg  8491-J-4. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  tax**.  Home*,  farms. 

businesses.  H.  L.  WdUasa  Baalty,  B.  1.  Box  II, 
Baaford.  Delaware. _ 

NOTICE:  Hava  you  a  farm,  bflnaaa.  suburban. 

village  ar  »Uy  proparty  for  tala.  Wa  have  buyer* 
for  all  typo*  of  property  In  Now  York  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Phone  er  write,  no  eb ligation,  to  Inter¬ 
view  a  representative.  W.  W.  Werts.  Reel  Estate. 
Johnson  City,  New  York _ 

FARMS  for  tale  In  ths  "Premised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Cardins  and  lend  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  Is  still  eheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  1st  the  settle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50e  per  galloQ,  retail  price  Sic  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  average*  45  Inches.  If 
you  art  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  Bee  or  oontaot  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  tn  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts."  Phene  48.  P.  O.  Box  430. 
Bumter,  Booth  Carolina.  _ 

WANTED  to  rent:  Long  Island  farm  or  pasture  land; 

suitable  for  cattle  ratting.  BOX  4513,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

LAKE7RONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms. 

ranches,  groves,  investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker.  Clermont.  Florida. _ 

WEST'S  1951  catalog — free!  Farms-estates-ranche*- 
orehards-camps-homet-butinesaea.  East  of  Mississippi, 
Maine  to  Florida.  W eft' t,  1-H,  Pgh.  17,  Pa. _ 

GET  our  catalogue  on  all  kinds  of  real  estate  free. 

aave  yourself  money;  25  yesrs  in  business.  Parker's 
Farm  Agency.  Greene.  N.  Y. 


tuixvuja  six  iuuui  stone  nouse  ana  tenant  house,  steam 
heat,  bath;  81  acres  good  hunting.  $10,500.  Phelps, 
Realtors,  Binghamton,  New  York, 

COMPLETE  feed  mills  with  storage  bins  and  garage. 

In  good  condition.  Located  in  heart  of  dairy  and 
broiler  section.  Price  $13,000;  terms.  Strout  Realty. 
Snow  Hill.  Maryland.  _ 

COUNTRY  store  with  apartment  above.  Brick  con- 

struction.  Suitable  for  any  business  except  grocery 
Plenty  goodwill  established.  Dominant  location.  Will 
be  extremely  profitable  for  aggressive  party.  Only 
?2,500.  total  cash  price.  Owner  C.  van  der  Linde. 
Mottville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Sk an ea teles  642-J  1. 

WANT  commuting  distance  New  York  City.  2-3 
bedroom  house  with  5-10  acres  farm  land  at  rea- 
sonable  rent.  Write  details.  Agnello,  Qlenndale,  Md. 

WANTED:  50  or  more  acres,  good  pasture  and  hay 

land.  Prefer  no  buildings.  BOX  5127,  Rural  New- 
Yorkers _ 

VILLAGE  Estate:  1 14  acres,  landscaped,  garage. 

beautiful  Georgian  house,  10  rooms,  bath;  com¬ 
pletely  automatic,  heat,  cooking,  laundry,  television; 
complete  $9,500;  offer  considered.  Owner:  Hugh 
Dowling.  W'illiamstown,  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Modernized  seven  rooms,  acre  level, 

$6,500.  Frontage  Route  28.  Jane  Fairlie,  Box  42. 
Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 


HARTW1CK  Hatchery  and  Breeding  Farm,  finest  In 

Central  New  York,  36  acres,  5.200  egg  incubators, 
yearly  business  $40,000  to  $50,000.  Excellent  buy 
$33,000.  Frank  Fatta,  Realtor,  108  Chestnut  St., 
Oneonta.  N.  Y. 


HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill 

"Eastern"  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Village  property,  small  house.  bam, 

coop,  some  acreage  in  Orange-Dutchess  County,  New 
iork.  State  price.  BOX  5135,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  farm,  62  acres,  main  highway,  Grade-A  milk. 

Modern  house,  gas  hot  water  heat,  silo.  18  stan¬ 
chions.  $18,000.  Garland,  Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa 
Phone  137. 


FARM  implement  business  for  sale,  one  of  the 

largest  in  Pennsylvania;  selling  27  corn  pickers  tbo 
past  season,  as  a  sample.  Aged  owner  must  retire. 
Write  Losch  Farm  Machinery  and  Supply  Company, 
Jersey  Shore,  Pa. 


FOR  Sale:  Hawk  Mountain  general  store,  stock. 

fixtures,  gas  station,  two  warehouses,  two  garages, 
two  acres  land  with  stream.  Apply  Lewis  Madenfort, 
R-  D.  1,  Orwigsburg,  Penna. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 

paid.  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley's. 
Bellows  Falls.  Vermont. 


AVERY'S  golden  wildfiqwer  honey.  51b*.  $1.50;  10 

lb*.  $3.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery.  Katonah.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announce  mast  to  banar  naan,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  price#.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  Dm.  $1.50;  10  lb*.  $3.99.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  cone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  a.  Qibaen,  Box  *81.  Radford  Hill*.  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  arange  blossom,  3%  lb*. 

postage  paid  $1.09.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  Bt.  Cloud. 
Florida.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  henay:  Fit*  pound*  $1.50;  10  pall 

$1.99;  buckwheat  5*  $1.35;  10a  $3.40.  Postpaid  third 
WR  Carton  tlx  5a  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulm,  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buefcwhaat,  five  pounds 

$1.35;  three  five-pound*  $3.75;  60  pound*  $10  pre¬ 
paid.  Fred  Wright,  Arhport,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  bio* toms 

mild  flavor.  Five  pound*  $1.50;  10  pound*  $2  90 
poatpald  third  zone.  00  pound*  $9.00  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland.  N.  J.  _ 

TREE- Ripened  orange*  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 

shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
eolor  added.  Expreea  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  buihel  orange*  $4.75.  On*  bushel  gr»pefrult  $4.25. 
Ona  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushel*  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida- _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.85;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo.  Florida. _ 

BUSHELS  prepaid  delicious  Temples  $5.95.  Oranges 

$4.55.  Grapefruit  $3.85;  mixed  $4.20.  James 
Kimber.  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  or 

mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid.  Delivery  guaranteed 
$6.00  per  bushel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  BOX  641. 
Mt.  Dora,  Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey •  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.  Five 

pounds  $1.85;  six  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  five  pounds  $1.25;  six  5-pounds  $6-60.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  clover  $9.00; 
60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pall,  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


WANT  farm,  50-75  miles  New  York  City.  BOX  5009. 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HOUSE  for  sale,  all  modern  conveniences,  automatic 

oil  fired  steam  heat,  spring  water,  nine  room  and 
bath,  house  six  years  old;  electricity,  telephone, 
laundry;  baker  milk  at  door;  fishing,  deer  hunting, 
skiing;  30  miles  Dartmouth  College.  Price  $S,400. 
Arthur  E.  Adams,  Perkinsville,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm  in  Western  New  York,  40 

miles  south  of  Buffalo  on  main  highway.  Will  house 
1200  layers  many  conveniences  good  barn,  garage  and 
8-room  house.  Write  BOX  21,  Sandusky.  New  York. 


PEANUT8 :  Virginia  Runners,  In  shell;  six  pounds 

$2.00  postpaid.  C.O.D.s  postage  collect.  Joy  Acres, 
Windsor,  Virginia.  _ 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.40 

(not  prapaid)  10  lb.  pail  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand.  Cazenovia. 
New  York.  _ 

f  SELECTED  black  walnut  meats  $1.60  pound  prepaid. 

Charles  Creasy.  Catawlssa,  Penna. _ 

Black  walnut  meats:  Fancy,  pound  $1.65;  two  pounds 

$3.25;  five  pounds  $7.75.  Prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman. 
Wellsville,  Pa. 


885  ACRES,  over  500  tillable,  three  good  homes, 
three  bama,  large  barn  85  stanchions,  two  new 
ailos  18x42,  two  tractors,  all  improvements;  64 
Holsteins.  No  help,  must  sell.  Sacrifice  $68,000. 
Located  paved  road,  40  miles  to  Buffalo.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux  Arcade.  N.  Y. _ 

ADIRONDACKS:  19  winterized  self-supporting  farms, 
homes,  businessses.  L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Ticonderoga, 
New  York.  _ _ 

GOOD  opportunity,  farm,  tourist,  up-to-date;  Highway 
No.  209,  reasonable,  must  sell.  Potter,  Wawarsing, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED;  Small  country  store,  BOX  5113,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ ^ _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CLOVER  Honey:  Five  pounds  $1.45;  goldenrod  95% 

pure  $1.35  prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  clover  $8.00: 
goldentod  $6.00  F.O.B.  John  Mosher.  Moravia.  N.  Y. 

HICKORY,  butternut  meats,  $1.75  pound  postpaid. 

P.  O.  money  order*  only.  D.  A.  Ripple,  Accord, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

HAMS  and  Bacon,  home  cured  and  hickory  smoked 
hams  12  to  14  pounds  average.  Bacon  8  to  12 
pounds  at  85  cents  per  pound.  Check  or  money  order. 
Orders  for  N.  Y.  State  only.  Baeren  Gate  Farm. 
Old  Chatham.  N.  Y. 

DELICIOUS  tangy  Temples  superfine  quality.  You’ll 

like  them  $5.95  busheL  Navels  $4.95.  Prepaid. 
James  Kimber.  Orange  Grower,  Winter  Park.  Florida. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon:  5  pound 

can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. 


FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them,  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y, 
POULTRY  and  fruit  farm,  three  acres,  house  six 
rooms.  Improvements,  garage,  poultry  house.  Price 
$4,700,  $1,700  down,  $25  monthly.  Have  larger  farms. 
List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


HICKORYNUT  Meats;  Pound  $1.85;  two  pounds  $3.83. 

Light  clover  comb  honey  four  combs  $2.65.  Prepaid. 
R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville,  Pa. 


COUNTRY  BfOARD 


$3,000  cash  buys  125  acres.  Basement  barn,  good  house. 

electricity  available.  BOX  86,  Birdsail,  New  York. 
120  ACRES,  house,  barn,  electricity,  timber,  on  good 
road;  $3,500  cash.  Chris  Collins,  Birdsail,  New  York. 
61  ACRE  farm.  9-room  house,  bath,  electricity,  barn, 
other  buildings;  good  location;  $10,500.  Garland, 
Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  137. 

FLORIDA:  New  three  room  house,  shower  bath,  hot 
water,  furnished,  near  stores;  $4,000  cash.  Goodwyn, 
8502  10th  St.,  Tampa. _ 

PORT  JERVIS:  4-acre  farm,  7-room  house.  All  im¬ 
provements.  Oil  heat.  Other  buildings.  Driven  deep 
well.  Harold  Hoffman,  14  Patterson  St.,  Port  Jervis, 
New  York. _ 

$18,000  includes  tavern,  clambake  grove,  living 
quarters,  3%  acres,  doing  $25,000  yearly,  vicinity 
Albany,  Troy,  Schenectady;  will  exchange  for  cabins 
or  small  hotel,  BOX  5116,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Attractive  150  year  old,  N.  E.  home,  13 
rooms,  barn  attached,  two  bath  rooms,  oil  furnace. 
For  either  one  or  two  families.  Roadstand,  walk-ln 
refrigerator.  B.  C.  Krauter,  Kennebunk,  Maine. _ 

WANTED:  Buy  or  rent.  Cortland  vicinity,  operating 
and  equipped  dairy  farm  capable  of  carrying  at 
least  30  milkers  plus  young  stock;  small  herd  accept¬ 
able.  Complete  details  please.  BOX  5121,  Kural 
New-Yorker, _ 

ST.  LAWRENCE  River  frontage  in  the  heart  of  the 
Thousand  Islands,  30%  acres,  year  around  cottage, 
electricity,  running  water,  open  fireplace,  telephone. 
Small  barn,  seven  head,  largo  work  shop,  hen  house. 
All  buildings  only  three  years  old.  On  macadam  road, 
near  two  towns,  schools,  churches,  railroad  and  State 
camp.  Plenty  protected  river  frontage  to  build  eight 
or  10  tourist  camps.  For  complete  Information,  H.  J. 
Megan,  owner.  Redwood,  New  York. 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ 

ELDERLY  man  on  old-age  pension  wants  board  with 

good  family,  100  miles  New  York.  McMahon,  35 
Pilling  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Case  stationary  hay  baler  with  motor,  like 

new.  Priced  right.  Haslett  Merry,  R.  D.  2, 
Amsterdam,  N.  Y.  Phone  5056  R-l,  _ 

WANTED ;  Goose  and  duck  down  and  feathers. 

Houpert,  Clinton.  Conn. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00.  $1.00  per  pack¬ 
age  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton.  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Red  cedar  fence  posts,  wholesale  quantities. 

need  seven  foot  long,  five  to  six  inches  top  diameter. 
State  prices,  delivered  or  not.  Fred  Messiing  Three 
Bridges,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Neshanic  4-5727. 

WANTED;  Used  Gravely  L  garden  tractor.  P.  O.  Box 

49  NewtonviUe,  Mass. 

GENERATOR  with  battery  and  radio,  32  volts,  $100. 

B.  March,  R.F.D,  Medford,  L.  I„  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Saw  mill.  Give  full  details.  Wayne 

Turner,  La  Fayette,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Small  grain  thresher,  good  condition. 

Write  price  and  make.  Ralph  Becker,  Holland. 
New  York. _ 

COMPLETE  spray  rig,  Hardie  XCX  pump.  23  gallon 

per  minute  capacity.  300  gallon  tank.  Model  A 
motor,  skid  mounted.  Used  four  seasons.  A  good  buy 
at  $525.  G.  A.  Wade,  291  Hillside  Ave.,  Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 
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842  WEST  BELDEN  AVENUE  •  SYRACUSE  1,  N.  Y. 


Copyright  1351 
Babson  Bros.  Co. 


Year  after  year  the  switch  to  Surge 
continues  to  grow  as  increasing  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  turn  to  Genuine  Surge 
TUG  &  PULL  for  better  milking.  In 
1950  more  farmers  than  ever  before* 
became  convinced  that  no  calf,  no  man, 
and  no  machine  can  do  a  safe,  complete 
and  satisfactory  job  of  milking  cows 
without  Genuine  Surge  TUG  &  PULL 
. .  .  so  . . .  they  switched  to  Surge. 


*More  than  in  any  previous  year 


rge 
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MILK  WITH  GENUINE 

SURGE 

TUG  &  PULL 
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Look  at  all  these  EXTRA  FEATURES! 


Yes,  you  can  believe  your  own  eyes  .  .  . 
You  can  take  a  good  look  and  see  why 
Firestone  Tires  pull  better  and  last  longer. 

Notice  the  bars*  You’ll  see  they’re  curved 
to  cup  and  grip  the  soil  for  a  firm,  sure 

hold  to  eliminate  slippage. 

.  / 

Examine  the  openings  between  the  bars. 
See  how  they  flare  out  at  the  shoulders 
^to  permit  automatic  soil  release.  You’ll 


notice  there’s  no  "wedged-in”  pinching  nor 
bar-end  soil  cramping. 

Look  at  the  treads  of  these  tires.  Observe 
how  wide,  how  flat  they  are  for  full  trac¬ 
tion  contact,  long,  even  tread  life. 

Only  Firestone  gives  you  all  these  extra 
features.  Only  Firestone  gives  you  your 
choice  of  top  quality  in  either  Open  Center 
or  Traction  Center  design.  So,  before  you 
buy,  LOOK! 


.  .  ALWAYS  BUY  TRACTOR  TIRES  BUILT  BY  FIRESTONE , 

ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  Copyright,  1951,  The  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co, 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Somehow  we  think  the  most  fitting 
way  to  end  a  Winter  day  in  the  coun¬ 
try  is  around  the  fireside.  It  may  be 
an  old  fashioned  black  kitchen  range, 
red  coals  on  a  hearth  or  a  pot-bellied 
stove;  the  family  circle  may  be 
very  small  or  very  large,  but  it  is 
sure  to  be  drawn  closer  there.  And  a 
glance  about  one  will  reveal  many 
memory-making  scenes,  too.  It  may 
be  just  a  work-worn  hand  reaching 
for  a  ruddy  apple,  a  curly  head 
bowed  over  a  book,  profile  complete 
with  a  favorite  pipe  and  the  fra¬ 
grance  of  the  tobacco  mingling  with 
that  of  the  burning  wood.  Yes,  just 
glances  but  they  will  be  etched  for¬ 
ever  on  the  heart. 

On  a  winter’s  eve  we  also  like  to 
look  over  the  treasures  in  an  old 
trunk.  Like  the  diary  we  have  just 
been  reading  of  1860  and  some  of 
’65.  How  yellowed  and  crisp  the 
pages  which  we  must  turn  carefully, 
and  how  fine  and  slanting  the  script 
with  the  letter  characters  of  that  day. 
And,  although  we  know  there  were 
tears  and  sadness,  it  is  not  in  the 
written  word  here.  A  line,  “Jim 
joined  the  Volunteers  today.  Mar¬ 
garet’s  boy  went  a  fortnight  ago.” 
Later,  “We  have  not  heard  from  Jim 
in  so  long.”  And  months  after  just 
a  line,  “We  must  go  on  without  Jim 
now.”  A  little  sacred  verse  is  written 
there  in  the  script  that  faded  long 
ago.  And  we  gather  as  we  read  that 
there  was  not  so  much  preparation 
in  those  days  but  immediate  action 
and  getting  along  without.  Like  “I 
wanted  a  black  alpaca  dress  but  the 
price  is  very  high,”  and  “We  do  not 
have  cotton  thread  this  Summer.” 

The  little  books  hold  much  that  is 
on  the  comic  side,  too.  Like  the 
winter’s  day  when  three  girls  spent 
most  of  their  time  preparing  for  a 
special  dance.  The  beaded  slippers 
were  finished,  the  new  muffs  were 
admired  and  exchanged,  new  ribbons 
were  attached  to  last  winter’s  hoods 
and  much  time  was  spent,  it  seems, 
on  hair.  It  was  the  day  of  curling 
bangs  on  the  forehead  and  flattened 
rings  on  the  cheek,  and  for  that  effect 
one  could  make  a  solution  for  the 
curls  by  boiling  quince  seed  and 
watei',  wetting  the  hair  with  this  and 
rolling  it  on  tea  leads,  which  we 
gather  was  the  heavy  foil  wrapped 
around  the  tea  in  the  large  chests  of 
those  days.  But  we  are  quite  sure 
that  those  girls  never  danced  that 
night  for  it  is  evident  from  the  dis¬ 
appointed  entries  in  the  diary  that  the 
lotion  contained  too  many  quince 
seeds. 

As  we  close  the  little  old  book,  we 
know  full  well  we  will  never  realize 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word,  “hard¬ 
ship,”  nor  ever  display  the  courage 
those  people  possessed  almost  a 
century  ago.  E.  R.  Hawkes 


New  Grain  Varieties 

Two  new  grain  varieties,  Erie  bar¬ 
ley  and  Genesee  wheat,  were  intro¬ 
duced  in  1950  by  Cornell’s  plant 
breeding  department.  Comments  on 
each  are  offered  by  Prof.  Neal  F. 
Jensen: 

“Erie  is  a  two-row  spring  barley 
selected  from  a  cross  made  several 
years  ago  at  Cornell.  It  is  a  bearded 
barley,  but  the  awns  are  smooth  and 
barbless.  Erie  is  resistant  to  Race  4 
of  powdery  mildew  which  is  preva¬ 
lent  in  the  State.  While  not  entirely 
resistant  to  loose  smut,  it  has  shown 
greater  resistance  than  other  widely 
grown  varieties.  In  tests,  Erie  has 
yielded  an  average  of  three  more 
bushels  an  acre  than  the  Alpha 
variety,  currently  the  most  popular. 
Some  seed  for  general  planting  is 
expected  in  the  Spring  of  1952. 

“Genesee  is  a  new  winter  wheat  of 
soft  white  kernel  quality.  Its  release 
gives  New  York  growers  three  excel¬ 
lent  soft  white  wheat  varieties — 
Yorkwin,  Cornell  595  and  Genesee. 
The  new  Genesee  has  bronze  chaff 
and  bright  yellow  straw,  two  inches 
shorter  than  Cornell  595  and  York- 
vin.  The  strength  of  straw  approaches 
that  of  Cornell  595  and  is  better  than 
that  of  Yorkwin.  Genesee  is  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  shattering  in  the  field,  when 
mature,  than  is  Cornell  595  and  has 
the  latter  variety’s  high  loose  smut 
resistance,  as  well  as  moderate  re¬ 
sistance  to  bunt.  Genesee  has  excel¬ 
lent  quality,  similar  to  Cornell  595, 
but  shows  lower  viscosity,  a  charac¬ 
teristic  desired  by  many  millers.  In 
tests,  it  yielded  about  eight  per  cent 
more  than  Cornell  595  and  Yorkwin. 
Seed  for  wide  distribution  will  be 
available  in  the  Fall  of  1952.” 
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Farm  Life  in  the  Bolivian  Highlands 


ROUND  and  around  the  cobbled 
square  of  Achacachi,  a  village 
far  up  on  the  high  plateau 
of  the  Bolivian  Andes,  the 
Aymara  Indians  in  fantastic 
costumes  stamped  and 
whirled  out  their  ancient  cullajuada  dance  to 
the  monotonous  but  blaring  music  of  two  cox- 
nets  and  a  trombone.  It  was  a  slow  and  digni¬ 
fied  step,  well  suited  to  the  thin  air  of  13,500 
feet  above  the  sea,  where  a  stranger’s  head 
reels  and  pounds  at  the  least  exertion.  Bat  the 
stocky,  barrel-chested  dancers  kept  on  hour 
after  hour  while  the  sun  crossed  the  clear  and 
sparkling  sky  and  the  wind,  chilled  by  lofty 
snow  fields  on  the  horizon,  rippled  the 
turquoise  waters  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Angels  and 
devils,  monsters,  plumed,  masked  figures  in  the 
dress  of  Old  Spain  were  weaving  and  treading 
back  and  forth  in  happy  unison.  The  sides  of 
the  square  were  lined  by  country  crowds 
watching  with  carefully  controlled  excitement, 
and  by  hucksters  bargaining  their  wares  in 
the  subdued  and  guttural  speech  of  the 
Aymara. 

It  was  still  two  days  before  a  _ 

national  holiday,  but  the  revels 
had  already  begun  and  would 
continue  with  music,  fireworks, 
dancing  and  drinking  until  the  re¬ 
sources  of  the  village  and  sur¬ 
rounding  countryside  to  supply 
such  entertainment  were  a't  an 
end.  Then  the  pinching  and  saving 
for  the  next  festival  would  begin. 

Nor  would  it  be  far  away,  for  an 
average  of  60  days  a  year  are 
taken  up  with  such  carousals. 

Preparations  for  these  fiestas  are 
both  careful  and  expensive  be¬ 
cause  they  are  looked  upon  as  most 
solemn  social  obligations,  far  more 
important,  for  example,  than  ac¬ 
quiring  property  or  education  or 
luxuries  of  any  sort.  Families 
regularly  deny  themselves  the 
simplest  amenities  throughout  the  year,  and 
even  go  into  debt,  in  order  To  participate  in 
accordance  with  the  prestige  which  they  wish 
to  maintain.  The  custom  of  holding  such  fiestas 
is  widespread  from  the  Mexican  border  south, 
but  reaches  a  climax  of  social  importance  on 
the  Bolivian  Altiplano. 

This  strange,  mountain  locked  plateau,  at  an 
average  elevation  of  12,500  feet,  begins  north 
of  Lake  Titicaca  in  Peru  where  the  Andes  split 
into  an  eastern  and  western  cordillera,  and 
continues  about  450  miles  southward  until  the 
ranges  join  agam  in  Argentina.  The  average 
Peruvian  width  is  80  miles.  The  surface  of  the 
plateau  is  treeless  and  the  general  aspect  is 
bleak  and  barren.  Drainage  is  southward  by 
sluggish  and  meandering  rivers  toward  Lake 
Poopo  and  the  enormous  salt  marshes  of 
Uyuni.  Rainfall  is  everywhere  light  but,  as  it 
comes  mostly  in  the  crop  growing  season,  dry 
farming  ca'n  be  practiced  where  only  12  inches 
fall.  Light  snows  and  freezing  occur  in  the 
Winter,  but  are  soon  dissolved  by  a  bright 
and  warm  noonday  sum 


By  H.  S,  Kernan 

Indian,  has  been  a  successful  farmer  for 
centuries  in  one  of  the  world’s  harshest  agri¬ 
cultural  climates.  Probably  his  remote  ancestor 
discovered  that  the  thin,  weedless  soils  were 
comparatively  easy  to  till  with  stone  and 
wooden  tools,  and  that  life  was  generally 
pleasanter  thah  in  the  dense  Amazonian 
jungles  to  the  east.  He  also  found  it  a  natural 
home  of  the  potato  and  a  small  grain,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  goosefoot  family,  called  quinoa.  He 
learned  to  use  these  plaids  for  food,  also  to 
seek  wool,  transport  and  meat  from  the  three 
camel-like  animals  native  to  the  Andes  —  the 
llama,  the  alpaca  and  the  vicuna. 

Four  centuries  ago  the  roughshod  Spaniards 
arrived  and  brought  with  them  many  of  the 
things  which  have  most  profoundly  affected 
rural  life  in  Bolivia.  They  brought  Christianity 
and  Spanish,  also  charcoal,  plows,  domestic 
animals  and  small  grains  such  as  barley  ana 
wheat.  Spiritually  they  brought  a  psychologi¬ 
cal  shock  to  the  Indian  from  which  he  has 


as  an  offering  to  the  old  traditional  earth -god. 

To  such  a  house  the  Aymara  family  repairs 
for  sleep,  shelter  and  food.  The  latter  con¬ 
sists  principally  of  bread  cooked  in  an  out¬ 
door  oven,  chuno  and  tunta,  which  are  varie¬ 
ties  of  dried  potatoes,  mutton  and  quinoa  mush 
boiled  in  a  pot.  This  diet  is  abundant,  but 
lacks  balance,  variety  and  palatability.  It  is 
supplemented  '15y  the  habit  of  chewing  coca 
leaves  which  dull  the  senses  and  increase  en¬ 
durance  against  hunger  and  fatigue.  They 
constitute  one  of  the  few  articles  for  which  the 
small  surplus  of  the  farm  must  be  traded  be¬ 
cause  coca  grows  principally  in  the  moist 
valleys  to  the  east  of  the  Altiplano.  The  only 
other  item  purchased  regularly  is  pisco,  a  very 
strong  alcoholic  drink,  which  is  consumed  in 
large  quantities. 

Otherwise  the  Aymara  family  is  nearly  self- 
sufficient  in  food.  A  few  acres  of  land,  which 
can  easily  be  added  to  or  abandoned  as  need 
requires,  are  cleared  of  stones  for  cultivation. 
These  stones  are  not  gathered  into  walls  but 
merely  piled  up  and  thus  form  a  most  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  landscape.  Plowing  is 

_ done  by  oxen  dragging  through 

the  topsoil  a  wooden  plowshare, 
tipped  with  iron.  With  this  primi¬ 
tive  implement,  the  soil  is  not 
turned  over  but  pushed  aside. 
Next  come  the  women  and 
children  who  break  the  clods  with 
wooden  mallets,  and  thus  complete 

the  preparation  of  the  land  for 

the  crop. 

If  this  crop  is  grain,  it  is  sown 
broadcast  by  hand.  If  potatoes,  it 
is  planted  in  rows  with  all  the 
sheep  manure  available.  Actually 
these  crops  are  rotated.  A  year  of 
potatoes  is  followed  by  three  years 

The  llamas  are  among  the  strangest  beasts  ever  to  enter  the  fold,  of  human  in  grain  and  one  to  four  in  fallow, 

domesticity.  Only  the  Indians,  brought  up  among  these  weird  brutes,  have  depending  upon  the  soil’s  natural 

the  knack  of  handling  them.  This  picturesque  herd  of  llamas  is  grazing  on  ,  ..  ..  ,  ,,  rainfall 

the  Altiplano  in  the  Bolivian  highlands.  productivity  and  the  ramtaii. 

Yields  are  generally  low,  but  they 

never  recovered;  and  politically,  the  long 
night  of  colonialism. 

From  such  a  blending  of  cultures  come  the 
men  and  women  who  dance  at  Achacachi. 

They  are  a  sturdy,  muscular  people  with 
straight  black  hair  and  deep  ruddy  skins  hard¬ 
ened  by  the  cold  winds  of  their  mountain 
homes.  Their  broad  heavy  features  habitually 
assume  an  expression  of  morose  watchfulness, 
intensified  by  the  natural  tactiturnity  and  re¬ 
serve  enforced  by  a  code  of  behavior  which 
demands  both  self-control  and  endurance. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  of 
national  independence  "have  not  yet  given  to 
the  Aymaras  a  sense  of  identity  as  Bolivians. 

Nor  has  their  language  been  a  bond  sufficient 
to  create  a  tribal  interest.  On  the  other  hand 
they  are  intensely  loyal  to  their  kith  and  kin. 

Marriages  are  stable,  children  are  loved,  and 
old  people  respected.  Neighbors  join  to  plant 
and  harvest  as  prescribed  by  ancient  law. 

Above  all,  the  Aymaras  cling  with  utmost 
tenacity  to  the  land,  the  ways  and  the  homes 
of  their  fathers. 


Centuries  of  Successful  Farming 
Here  man,  in  the  form  of  the  Aymara 


Plowing  in  the  Bolivian  highlands  is  done  by  oxen 
dragging  through  the  topsoil  a  wooden  plowshare, 
tapped  with  iron.  Next  come  the  women  and 
children  who  break  the  clods  with  wooden  mallets 
and  thus  complete  the  preparation  of  the  land 
for  the  crop. 


Conditions  Are  Primitive 

Some  of  these  farmsteads  on  the  Altiplano 
stand  alone.  More  often  they  are  in  open  vil¬ 
lages  haphazardly  spread  about  with  no  defi¬ 
nite  pattern  of  streets  and  corners.  The  low, 
oblong  family  house  is  made  of  adobe  bricks 
covered  by  tiles  or  straw.  The  single  dark  room 
is  not  encumbered  with  furniture,  for  the 
family  sleeps  upon  sheepskins  on  the  floor; 
household  articles  are  more  often  placed  in 
baskets  hung  from  the  ceiling  than  on  shelves 
or  in  cupboards.  A  rough  table,  a  bench  and 
a  crude  stove  are  usually  present.  Guinea  pigs 
squeal  and  scurry  about  among  the  bags,  jars, 
tools  add  bundles  which  clutter  the  corners. 
These  little  animals  pass  their  entire  lives  as 
scavengers  within  the  house  and  are  con¬ 
sidered  delectable  morsels  for  eating. 

A  gloss  of  Christianity  is  apparent  from  the 
cross  which  surmounts  the  roof.  Within  the 
foundation,  however,  invariably  there  has 
been  placed  the  dried  body  of  an  unborn  lamb 


vary  greatly.  They  are  best  in  the  north 
around  Lake  Titicaca  where  the  rainfall  is 
higher  and  on  the  rich  alluvial  soils  along  the 
rivers. 

Sheep  Raising  Is-  Important 

The  usual  family  flock  of  sheep  includes 
from  25  to  30  head.  These  animals  are  basi¬ 
cally  Merinos,  but  small  and  poor  on  account 
of  the  harsh  climate  and  sparse  pasture.  They 
are  not  fed,  or  even  fenced.  Instead  they  are 
herded  across  stubble  fields  and  fallow  lands 
to  pick  up  what  they  can  of  straw,  bunch- 
grass  and  herbs.  A  small  child  acts  as  shepherd 
who,  with  the  help  of  a  sling  and  a  dog  or  two, 
keeps  the  errant  sheep  out  of  cultivated  fields. 

The  products  of  these  flocks  are  mutton, 
cheese  and  wool,  all  of  which  ahe  largely  con¬ 
sumed  on  the  home  farm.  From  one  to  one  and 
a  half  pounds  of  wool,  and  a  mature  liveweight 
of  30  to  40  pounds,  are  considered  normal. 
Ewes  are  milked  from  December  through 
April  and  give  from  one  third  to  one  half 
pound  of  milk  a  day.  Sheep  raising  is  by  far 
the  most  important  livestock  enterprise  of  the 
Altiplano  and  operates  with  a  basic  herd  of 
over  one  million  head. 

(Continued  on  Page  142) 


To  such  a  house  the  Aymara  Indian  family  repairs 
for  sleep,  shelter  and  food.  The  single  dark  room 
is  not  encumbered  with  furniture,  for  the  family 
sleeps  upon  sheepskins  on  the  floor,  while  their 
food  is  cooked  in  an  outdoor  oven. 
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Footprints  of  the  wild  in  the  snow  make  interest¬ 
ing  reading.  Here  are  the  snow  prints  of  a  fox  out 
hunting.  He  is  in  no  hurry,  as  the  prints  are  close 
together,  hut  you  can  bet  that  he  is  alert. 

Tracks  in  the  Wild 

NYBODY  can  see  animal  tracks  in 
the  snow.  They  stand  out  as  clearly 
as  the  letters  on  this  page,  but  it  is 
not  just  seeing  the  letters  that 
counts  —  it  is  knowing  what  they 
stand  for.  It  is  like  that  in  tracking. 
Winter  is  the  best  time  to  learn  the  fun  of 
reading  tracks.  The  classroom  is  all  outdoors. 
Every  patch  of  woods,  brush  or  even  a  vacant 
lot  will  have  a  print  record  a  few  hours  after 
a  snowstorm.  Your  only  teacher  will  be  the 
word,  “Why?” 

Here  is  a  rabbit  track  hopping  along  in  the 
aimless  way  that  rabbits  have,  but  suddenly 
you  see  a  different  print.  His  two  back  feet 
have  pressed  in  deeper;  his  whole  rear  end, 
including  his  puff  of  a  tail,  have  left  a  rounded 
print.  Why?  Looking  closer  you  notice  a  few 
bits  of  bark  and,  a  foot  and  a  half  above  this, 
you  see  where  a  twig  has  been  nipped  off.  That 
is  why  the  footprints  were  so  deep  —  he  had 
to  stand  up  for  his  dinner. 

The  tracks  go  hopping  along.  Then,  after 
hunching  down  a  moment,  the  tracks  are 
widely  spaced  and  each  track  makes  quite  a 
hole  in  the  snow.  The  rabbit  has  started  jump¬ 
ing  frantically.  Why?  You  walk  along  care¬ 
fully,  watching  for  some  reason.  The  tracks 
turn  sharply,  indicating  he  practically  skidded 
on  the  corner,  and  then  you  see  the  reason  in 
the  fox  or  dog  track  that  has  joined  in.  No 
wonder  the  rabbit  took  off! 

Now  the  rabbit  track  begins  to  dodge  back 
and  forth  but  the  fox  cuts  across  the  corners. 
He  must  be  close  enough  to  see  the  rabbit 
now,  and  not  have  to  stick  to  the  trail  itself. 
Then  you  come  to  the  brush  pile.  The  fox  has 
trodden  out  the  snow  all  the  way  around  it. 
In  dozens  of  places  you  can  see  where  he 
tried  to  nose  into  it,  but  the  brush  is  a  safe 
place  for  the  rabbit.  How  do  you  know?  Be¬ 
cause  you  find  where  he  hopped  out  and  went 
quietly  away;  he  must  have  waited  until  the 
fox  got  tired  of  hanging  around.  If  you  do  not 
find  the  rabbit  track  leaving  the  brush  pile, 
poke  around  yourself  —  he  may  still  be  in 
there. 

Recently  I  came  onto  such  a  track,  though 
it  became  even  more  complicated  and  exciting. 
The  rabbit  had  picked  a  blowdown  of  two 
fir  trees  instead  of  the  brush  pile.  You  could 
see  the  little  cubby  where  he  had  crouched,  and 
probably  shivered,  between  the  two  trunks, 
with  his  back  to  the  upturned  roots.  It  was 
not  a  very  smart  hideout  since  you  could  see 
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where  the  fox,  a  small  one  with  light  foot¬ 
prints,  had  worked  right  in.  Bunny  had  no 
place  to  jump  but  forward,  and  the  marks 
showed  a  struggle  and  a  few  drops  of  blood. 
There  was  no  sign,  however,  that  the  fox  ate 
the  rabbit.  I  looked  for,  and  found,  where  the 
fox  had  walked  off  and  how  every  few  steps 
something  dragged.  He  must  have  carried  the 
rabbit  but  was  not  able  to  hold  it  completely 
above  the  snow. 

How  far  will  a  fox  carry  a  rabbit  before 
eating  it?  I  hadn’t  known  but  this  was  a  chance 
to  find  out.  However,  before  I  had  gone  very 
far,  the  fox  began  swinging  to  the  right  in 
great  jumps.  Instead  of  some  part  of  the 
rabbit  dragging  a  little,  every  jump  of  the  fox 
brought  the  whole  hindquarters  of  the  rabbit 
down  into  the  snow  with  a  plop.  Why  the 
sudden  hurry?  In  from  the  left  came  running 
tracks  of  a  much  larger  fox;  he  overhauled  the 
little  fellow  in  less  than  50  yards.  Here  was  a 
rough  circle,  20  feet  across  and  all  tracked  up, 
showing  that  the  little  fox  was  not  going  to 
hand  over  his  dinner  without  an  argument. 
How  could  he  fight  with  his  mouth  full  of 
rabbit?  At  the  side  of  the  ‘ring’  was  a  melted- 
in  outline  of  a  rabbit  with  a  bloodstain  at  the 
shoulder.  So  the  prize  had  lain  there  long 
enough  for  the  body  warmth  to  melt  its  shape 
in  the  snow. 

Who  won?  Circling,  I  picked  up  the  jumping 
track  of  the  little  fox,  and  no  mark  of  any 
rabbit  hitting  the  snow  each  jump.  The  tracks 
of  the  big  fox  walked  calmly  up  the  ridge. 
After  hi-jacking  the  rabbit,  he  had  not  yet 
eaten  it  and  no  marks  showed  of  his  carrying 
it.  He  must  have  been  a  big  fox,  for  sure.  I 
still  didn’t  have  the  last  chapter,  so  took  off 
up  the  ridge,  too.  In  a  small  thicket,  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  fight,  I  found  a  blood¬ 
stained  “table  cloth,”  part  of  a  rabbit’s  foot 
(surely  not  the  supposedly  lucky  left  hind 
one)  and  a  few  bits  of  fur.  That  was  all. 

It  is  fun  to  follow  a  fox.  They  cover  a  lot 
of  ground  in  their  hunting  and  you  will  find 
that  they  try  to  catch  and  eat  almost  any¬ 
thing.  One  of  the  most  puzzling  track  problems 
I  have  ever  tried  to  solve  was  following  a  fox 
track  in  a  deep  fall  of  new  snow.  The  fox 
would  sink  into  the  powdery  snow  so  deep 
that  his  belly  fur  was  dragging  and  he  never 
could  pick  up  his  feet  enough  to  clear  the 
snow,  so  every  step  was  connected  to  the  next 
one  by  little  furrows,  an  inch  wide  and  deep. 
When  he  started  up  onto  a  knoll,  however,  all 
prints  disappeared  and,  instead,  there  was  a 
perfectly  smooth  trench  winding  up  through 
the  trees.  For  30  feet  you  would  almost  think 
that  someone  had  dragged  him  by  the  tail,  ex¬ 
cept  that  there  were  no  other  tracks  around. 
I  walked  carefully  beside  the  trail,  not  find¬ 
ing  any  clue  to  the  question.  On  top  of  the 
knoll  the  deep  furrow  ended  in  two  big  jumps. 
The  first  was  seven  feet  from  the  furrow  and 
showed  all  four  feet  bunched  for  the  next 
jump  of  nearly  eight  feet.  Where  he  landed 
this  time,  he  had  trodden  out  quite  a  hole 
before  making  what  seemed  to  be  two  or 
three  short  aimless  jumps,  then  the  track 
walked  off.  After  some  careful  looking  I  found, 
at  the  edge  of  the  biggest  hole,  three  short 
parallel  lines,  all  that  was  left  of  the  mark 
made  by  a  partridge  wing  in  taking  off.  I  was 
not  sure  of  it  but  a  close  look  around  showed 
a  small  fir  tree  in  which  the  partridge  had 
sheltered  during  the  storm.  At  the  edge  of 
overhanging  fir  boughs,  you  could  see  where 
he  had  walked  out  into  the  opening  where  he 
had  so  nearly  turned  into  a  breakfast.  The 
fox  had  scented  him  and  crouching  low,  drag¬ 
ging  his  brush,  he  had  plowed  the  smooth 
furrow  up  to  within  15  feet  of  the  bird. 

Anything  that  moves  on  snow  leaves  a  track; 
it  does  not  have  to  be  a  fox.  What  does  your 
dog  do?  Where  does  he  go?  How  about  the 
neighbor’s  cat?  In  the  Summer  the  woods  and 
fields  in  back  of  your  house  may  seem  com¬ 
pletely  empty  of  life,  but  on  snow  it’s  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  and  worth  reading.  You  will  find 
the  tracks,  but  that  is  not  enough  —  follow 
them.  At  every  change  of  direction,  at  every 
new  mark,  remember  that  question,  ‘Why?’ 
And  remember,  too,  that  every  time  it  snows, 
it  is  a  page  turning  over.  On  the  other  side 
you  will  find  new  stories. 

Maine  '  S.  B.  Vinton 


“ Green  Acres 99  for  Healthy  Herds 

<<|^\OES  green  feed  pay?”  “Good  pasture  is 

J-*'  a  bargain.”  “Reduce  your  feed  costs 
with  hay,  pasture  and  silage.” 

These  are  some  of  the  statements  and 
stimulants  now  used  in  the  1951  New  York 
State  Green  Acres  Program.  As  the  months 
pass,  dairy  farmers  will  hear  more  about  this 
statewide  movement  encouraging  high  quality, 
home-grown  feeds  for  dairy  herds.  Lower 
feeding  costs  will  be  stressed. 

As  we  visualize  the  broad  scope  of  this 
Green  Acres  Program  now  getting  underway, 
other  long  range  advantages  are  foreseen  for 
the  dairy  industry.  As  yet,  these  other  points 
have  not  been  talked  about,  since  reducing 
feed  costs  on  dairy  farms  is  the  major  objec¬ 
tive  and  the  hour’s  need.  What  of  the  health 
and  life  expectancy  of  the  cows  and  heifers  to 
which  this*  better  hay  and  pasture  grass  is  fed? 
Are  there  any  benefits  in  this  direction  to  be 
expected? 

Many  dairymen  tend  to  think  primarily  in 
terms  of  pounds  of  milk  returned  per  pound, 
of  grain.  They  are  likely  to  forget  that  the 
feeds  a  cow  eats  (grain,  hay,  silage  and 
pasture)  serve  another  very  important  pur¬ 
pose  besides  making  milk.  Those  feeds,  in  ad¬ 
dition,  will  keep  that  animal  body  functioning 
healthily  over  many  serviceable  years.  It  is 
at  this  point  that  the  farm  roughage  program 
comes  in  to  score.  Legume  hays,  properly 
cured,  improved  pasture  for  liberal  summer 
grazing,  and  ainple  siipplies  of  succulent 
palatable  silages  weigh  heavily  on  the  side  of 
dairy  cattle  health  and  longer  productive  life. 
Better  dairy  cattle  nutrition  is  what  it  means. 

In  the  long-time  results  from  this  Green 
Acres  Program,  we  see  in  the  offing  on  New 
York  dairy  farms  thriftily  grown  calves  and 
heifers,  larger  dairy  cows  with  strong,  rugged 
bodies  and  constitutions;  cows  with  health  and 
longer  profitable  milking  life.  The  minerals, 
vitamins,  ~  and  quality  proteins  provided  by 
these  home-grown  feeds  are  health  promoting. 
Also  cows  are  very  unlikely  to  be  skimped  on 
total  nutrients  when  home  feed  supplies  in 
barns,  silos  and  pa’stures  are  in  abundance. 

The  backbone  of  the  dairy  industry  lies  in 
the  health  of  its  producing  animals.  Proper 
feeding  from  calf  hood,  through  maturity  to  old 
age,  and  right  herd  health  management  insure 
that  health  ahd  protect  it.  The  Green  Acres 
Program  of  1951  definitely  fits  this  herd  health 
schedule  and  promotes  it. 

Every  New  York  dairyman  is  urged  to  join 
to  reap  his  share  of  the  many  “green-acres” 
benefits.  Reduced  feed  costs,  better  herd 
health,  longer  profitable  cow-life  ahd  a  farm 
business  that’s  more  self-sustaining  and  in¬ 
dependent,  will  be  the  rewards  if  this  feed- 
crop  program  is  put  to  work. .  C.  G.  Brandt 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  1951  Outlook  for  Growers. 

By  H.  B.  Tukey. 

•  Orchard  Plans  for  1951. 

By  H.  A.  Rollins. 

•  Prepackaging  Farm  Produce. 

By  Archer  P.  Whallon. 

•  Replanting  Peach  Trees. 

By  Harry  K.  Bell. 

•  Essentials  in  Strawberry  Growing. 

By  George  L.  Slate 

•  Parathion  Injury  to  Apples. 

By  E.  H.  Glass.  * 

•  Best  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1951 
By  D.  F.  Jones. 

•  The  Farm  Orchard. 

A  Pictorial  Presentation. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker  . 

•  Proper  Housing  for  Beef  Cattle. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  New  Dairy  Barn  Fly  Controls. 

•  The  Chick  Comes  First. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  Pigeons  for  the  Market. 

By  Jim  Robinson. 

All  these  articles  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
Annual  Horticultural  Issue  oi  March  3,  1951. 
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Boron  Prevents  Cracking  of 
Stayman  Winesap  Apples 

Results  of  tests  in  a  commercial 
apple  orchard  in  southern  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  indicate  that  the  addition  to  the 
soil  of  a  small  quantity  of  boron, 
in  the  form  of  ordinary  borax,  helps 
to  prevent  the  cracking  of  Stayman 
Winesap  apples.  Stayman  is  one  of 
the  leading  high  quality  winter 
apples.  The  tree  is  a  strong  grower 
and  an  annual  bearer.  The  variety, 
however,  is  subject  to  a  serious  fault, 
namely,  that  in  many  growing  sections 
a  large  portion  of  the  fruit,  while 
still  on  the  tree,  cracks  'as  it  nears 
maturity.  The  true  cause  of  cracking 
has  not  been  known  and,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  it  has  been  popularly 
attributed  to  the  weather,  to  faulty 
spraying,  to  some  inherent  weakness 
of  the  variety  and  to  other  causes. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  in¬ 
terested  in  this  problem.  Knowing 
something  of  the  role  that  boron  has 
played  in  controlling  abnormal 
growths  in  certain  crop  plants,  also 
realizing  that  our  Eastern  soils  are 
usually  considered  to  be  low  in  boron, 
I  planned  some  simple  tests  to  de¬ 
termine  what  effects,  if  any,  boron 
might  have  in  the  prevention  of 
cracking  on  Stayman  apples. 

The  tests  were  started  in  the  Fall 
of  1948.  Ten  Stayman  trees,  approxi¬ 
mately  35  years  old,  all  in  the  same 
block  and  near  together,  were  selected 
for  the  experiment.  All  had  a  history 
of  producing  each  year  much  badly 
cracked  fruit.  These  trees  were  perm¬ 
anently  numbered  and  careful  records 
have  been  kept.  Five  trees  received 
borax  in  small  amounts  (varying 
from  four  ounces  to  a  tree  to  12 
ounces  per  tree)  during  the  period  of 
the  test  which  included  the  fruit 
harvest  season  of  1950.  The  borax  in 
each  case  was  distributed  evenly 
under  and  about  each  tree.  Five 
other  comparable  trees  were  reserved 
as  check  trees. 

In  1949  no  marked  differences  were 
noted  between  treated  trees  and  the 
corresponding  check  trees.  But  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  1950  season  observa¬ 
tions  made  showed  outstanding,  readi¬ 
ly  noted  differences.  Briefly  stated: 
the  crops  on  the  five  treated  trees,  in 
terms  of  a  possible  100  per  cent  full 
crop,  were  estimated  at  75  -  80  -  90  - 
80  and  90  per  cent;  the  crops  on  the 
untreated,  or  check  trees,  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  45  -  60  -  60  -  60  and  60  per 
cent  of  a  full  crop. 

There  were,  moreover,  very  few 
cracked  apples  on  the  treated  trees 
and  only  a  few  apples  on  the  ground 
under  these  trees.  Trees  receiving  no 
treatment  showed  large  numbers  of 
cracked  apples,  both  on  the  tree  and 
on  the  ground.  The  better  crops  on 
the  treated  trees  at  harvest  time  could 
be  readily  estimated  by  noting  the 
very  large  numbers  of  dropped  apples, 
mostly  cracked,  practically  covering 
the  ground  under  the  untreated  trees, 
as  compared  with  the  fewer  drops, 
including  some  cracked  fruit,  under 
the  treated  trees. 

In  connection  with  these  tests,  it 
was  noted  by  several  observers  that 
the  fruit  on  the  trees  receiving  borax 
showed  a  smoother  skin  with  a  better 
finish,  as  compared  with  the  fruit  on 
the  untreated  or  check  trees.  It  has 
long  been  known  that  cracking  of 
Stayman  is  associated  more  or  less 
with  roughness  and  with  russeting  of 
skin;  in  other  words,  with  a  faulty 
skin  condition.  It  is  our  belief  that 
this  improvement  in  skin  character, 
apparently  due  to  boron,  is  the  key 
to  the  prevention  of  Stayman  cracking. 

Additional  trees  have  lately  been 
selected  and  included  in  these  tests 
and  it  is  hoped  that  further  results, 
as  these  become  available,  may  be 
published.  W.  H.  Wolff 

Pennsylvania 


Research  on  Broomcorn 

University  of  Illinois  agronomists 
report  the  development  of  several 
new  types  of  disease-resistant  broom- 
corn  which  may  make  it  possible  to 
harvest  a  crop  for  both  high  quality 
brush  and  seed.  Broomcorn  is  the 
Plant  used  in  making  household  and 
industrial  b  r  o  o  ms  .  In  the  United 
States,  it  is  grown  mostly  in  the 
southwestern  States.  However,  im¬ 
proved  hardy  strains  are  making  it 
applicable  to  many  northeastern  areas. 

The  agronomists  say  their  work 
has  given  rise  to  hopes  that:  (1)  A 
strain  of  broomcorn  will  be  developed 


of  a  superior  brush  type,  tan  plant 
color,  and  disease  resistance.  (2)  A 
strain  can  be  developed  which  will 
have  a  juicy  stalk  so  that  it  can  be 
fed  to  livestock  as  a  forage  crop  or 
as  silage  after  the  heads  have  been 
removed.  (3)  The  seed  normally  dis- 


University  of  Illinois  agronomists 
have  been  working  on  a  breeding 
project  to  improve  the  quality  of 
broomcorn,  the  tall  sorghum  plant 
(shown),  which  is  used  for  making 
household  and  industrial  brooms.  Ex¬ 
periments  conducted  at  Areola,  III., 
indicate  strains  of  broomcorn  soot i 
may  be  developed  with  juicy  stalk 
that  can  be  fed  to  livestock,  as  forage 
crop  or  as  silage,  after  heads  have 
been  removed. 

carded,  after  being  threshed  from  the 
heads,  can  be  utilized  as  feed  or  seed. 

During  the  10  year  period  1939-48, 
an  average  of  263,400  acres  of  broom¬ 
corn  was  harvested  annually.  In  1950, 
bad  weather  limited  total  production 
to  only  25,000  tons — the  shortest  crop 
in  history — with  the  result  that 
broomcorn  prices  jumped  from  an 
average  price  of  $265  a  ton  in  1949, 
to  more  than  double  that  price  in  1950. 
Thus,  planting  is  expected  to  in¬ 
crease  sharply  this  year. 

Broomcorn,  a  native  of  India,  is  one 
of  the  cultivated  sorghums  grown  for 
the  elongated  panicle  which  is  made 
into  brooms.  It  has  long  been  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  southern  part  of  Europe, 
chiefly  for  seed,  but  brooms  and 
brushes  were  jnade  from  it  in  Italy. 
In  the  United  States,  Benjamin 
Franklin  is  said  to  have  produced 
broomcorn  from  two  seeds  found  on 
imported-  brush.  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
1781  listed  broomcorn  as  one  of  the 
products  of  Virginia. 


Book  Note 

Tree  Crops;  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture  —  By  J.  Russell  Smith.  This 
recently  published  book,  of  408  pages 
and  containing  many  illustrations, 
discusses  in  detail  every  important 
variety  of  crop  tree,  including  nut, 
persimmon  and  oak.  The  results  of 
many  experiments  are  presented 
with  discussions  of  their  practical 
application  to  tree  farm  management. 
Through  a  study  of  this  volume,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  application  of  the 
principles  .presented  to  growing  suit¬ 
able  crop  trees,  rocky,  hilly,  non¬ 
productive  acreage  can  be  changed 
into  land  which  yields  a  profit,  at  the 
same  time  building  up  the  soil  by 
preventing  erosion.  Tree  crops*  offer 
a  permanent  form  of  farming  and, 
when  properly  managed,  are  one  of 
the  soundest  investments  that  can  be 
made.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York, 
1,  N.  Y.  Price  $6.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  12  cents  sales  tax). 


»>»•  REDUCE  CROP  FAILURE... 

get  bigger,  better,  more  profitable  yields 


Jfloffman  FARM  SEEDS 


There  are  two  ways  you  can  help 
beat  adverse  growing  conditions  and 
still  bring  in  a  profitable  crop. 

The  first  and  most  important:  buy 
quality  seed.  The  second:  follow 
proved  farming  methods  that  take 
the  fullest  advantage  of  your  local 
growing  conditions. 

To  help  you  get  better  crops  and 
bigger  harvests  this  year,  we  have 
prepared  a  special  booklet  that 
covers  both  points.  It  tells  you  all 
the  latest  facts  about  Buffalo  and 
Ranger ,  Alfalfas,  Cumberland  and 
Kenlahd  Clovers,  Clinton  “II”  Oats, 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  other  new 
popular  seeds. 

? 

This  booklet  also  gives  you  valuable 
tips  about  fertilizing,  stock  feeding, 
weed  control,  grass  silage,  etc.— in¬ 
formation 'that  will  help  you  save 
'  time  and  trouble— make  your  farm¬ 
ing  efforts  more  profitable.  Send  for 
this  booklet.  It’s  yours  free!  Mail 
coupon  below. 


FREE 

CATALOG 

and 

FARM  FACTS 
BOOK 


A.  H.  HOFFMAN,  INC. 

Box  32,  Landisvitle  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  the  FREE  booklets  checked  below: 

-  Hoffman  Farm  Seeds  Catalog  and  Farm  Facts  8ook. 

-  Funk  G  Hybrid  Corn  Book. 

Name _ _ _ _ _ 


Address. 


Town. 


—State. 
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DWARF  FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also  new 
grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES. 
547  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


LADINO  CLOVER 

5  lbs.  $7.50;  10  lbs.  $14.00;  20  lbs.  $27.00.  De¬ 
livered  postpaid.  High  Quality  seed,  good  germination. 
Medium  Red  Clover  —  pure  quality  $24.60  bu. ;  Mix¬ 
ture  80%  Mammoth  Clover.  20%  Sweet  Clover  $14.70 
bu.  F.O.B.  Archbold.  High  Quality  seed  99.75% 
weed  free  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  254,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


COMPLETE  LINE  of  FARM  SEEDS  Since  1895 


CERTIFIED  Long  Lived,  Wilt  Resistant 

RANGER  ALFALFA 


AN  IMPROVED  VARIETY 


Write  Dept,  RN-17  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  name  of  near¬ 
est  GROW MORE  representative. 


‘You’ll  Like  Them 


SEED  CO.,  INC.,  ...  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


THE  FARM  SEED  HOUSE  OF  PERSONAL  SERVICE 
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Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these 
two  Important  Publications! 


now  (a  penny  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  1951  Cata* 
loo  and  a  FREE  two-year  subscription  to  BETTER  BERRIES.  . 
our  Catalog  (with  color  illustrations),  lists  special  information  on 
all  varieties  best  suited  for  your  area,  each  fully  described.  BETTER 
BERRIES,  devoted  to  Better  Berry  Culture,  contains  timely  hints 
and  tips  for  raising  all  kind  of  berries.  They’re  FREE.  Write  today! 


STRAWBERRIES— BLUEBERRIES 

GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  •  BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES  •  ASPARAGUS  ^ars^nd6  bmTiS.  Hrow5- 

inn  Better  Berries  to  meet  every  need,  soil,  location  and  climate. 

ORNAMENTALS  FRUIT  TREES 

Blooming  size  shrubs  at  fan*  Apple,  Peach.  Pear  .  .  .  and  all  the 

Hv  low  nr»ce<;»  Choose  vour  other  P°Pu,ar  varieties  that  produce 

y  ..P„  T'  cnoo$#  luscious  fruit  and  enhance  your  prop- 

e  varieties  from  our  FREE  erty  beautiful,  showy  spring 

Catalog  for  range- of  color  and  blossoms  are  listed  in  our  FREE 

ion  of  bloom  ail  summer.  1951  Catalog.  4 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


Quality  Fruits,  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  1,  TH°Mw1lS<£n!KS  &-SNEW  YORK 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


Send  for  FREE  1951  catalog 


Tells  all  about  this  improved,  heavy- 
yielding,  disease  resistant  (  strain  with 
stiff  straw  and  heavy  weight  per 
bushel.  Get  all  the  facts !  Write  today ! 

^Jloffman  FARM  SEEDS 

32-0  Londisville  {Lancaster  Co.).  Pa. 


Burpee 


ri.  je 


5 


PACKETS 

Five  Best  Colors 

Scarlet— La  vender — 
Rose —  Yellow —  White 
Giant  Dahlia-flowered  blooms 
i.  across.  Sturdy  well-branched 
plants.  Very  easy  to  grow. 

75c  Value — Send  Dime  Today  ! 

SPECIAL-- All  five  15c-pkts.,  one  of 
each  color,  postpaid  for  10c--to  show 
you  the  high  quality  of  Burpee  Seeds. 
New  Burpee  Seed  Catalog,  £  r%  £  £ 
75th  Anniversary  Edition  inEC 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co. 

631  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


FREE 


W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 
Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen's  Berry  Book, 


Name  _ _ 

Street  — _ 
Town. 


.State. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R-2A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


New  —  Red  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  Sioux  and  21 
rther  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries, 
Raspberries.  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide 
Free..  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today. 

_ M.  8,  PRYOR,  R-F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Spring  and  everbearing  varietiis.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog. 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 
_ PERRY,  OHIO _ _ 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

K.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS, _ BOX  8, _ MARYLAND 

Certified  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants. 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $2.00-100.  Others  rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  catalog.  ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY 
NURSERY,  R,  7,  KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

KABDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The 
greatest  ones  for  ’51.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free, 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY.  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


3?H53i 

Grow  Holly  as  a  Crop 

5  Acres  will  Support  a  Family! 

Easy  to  Grow  —  ENGLISH, 
AMERICAN,  ASIATIC— with 
glossy  green  leaves  and  might 
red  berries.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  with  each  order. 

Write  for  Information  and 
Prices  Today! 

WILMAT  HOLLY  COMPANY 

BOX  304- R,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammonten,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries.  Box  221.  Princess  Anne.  Md. 

NEW  GRAPES 


New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No 
spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  Dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  nut  trees.  Guar,  stock.  Cat. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547-  W.  LAKE  RD-, _ CANANDAIGUA.  N.  Y. 


PI 
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GUIDE 

Tells  how  to  orow  EARLY  VEGETABLES.  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato,  Po¬ 
tato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants  described  with  cultural 
directions,  early  order  bonus,  special  offers.  ,•>. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO^BOX  898^  ALBANY,  GA. 


EDMONT 

ARDEN 


STRAWBERRY  &.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS^  30  varie- 
ties.  FREE  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 

Sfrawhprrv  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 

JUdWUCfry  naim>BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

HARDY  FRUITS  —  New  Varieties,  Fruits  and 
Flowers  for  the  cold  North.  Free  Catalogue. 
HILLCREST  NURSERY,  GREENSBORO,  VERMONT 

- -  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

FremSer,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  I00-$l.75;  600- 
3.0.50;  1 000-  $  1 2.  Gem  rata  everbearing  $l5-fOOO.  Pre¬ 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
eross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R, _  WINDSOR,  CONN. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Fruit  and  Garden  Questions 


Mulching  Materials 

How  would  hard  coal  ashes  be  for 
mulching  material?  Also,  how  about 
paper?  '  f.  m,  m. 

Hard  coal  ashes  are  not  very  satis¬ 
factory  for  mulching  purposes.  This 
material  tends  to  work  its  way  intc 
the  soil,  and  enough  ashes  to  be  of 
any  value  for  mulching  purposes 
would  probably  be  detrimental  to 
the  soil  eventually,  unless  it  was  an 
extremely  heavy  soil  where  some 
ashes  could  be  used  to  advantage. 

Nor  are  papers  satisfactory  for 
mulching  either,  because  they  contain 
considerable  sodium  sulphite  which 
is  toxic  to  plants  A  number  of  years 
ago  a  special  mulching  paper  was 
developed  that  was  coated  with  as¬ 
phalt.  This  was  used  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  but  proved  to  be  expensive  and 
rather  difficult  to  use,  as  the  paper 
tears  and  blows  in  the  wind. 

You  will  find  the  organic  materials, 
such  as  partially  composted  leaves, 
peat  moss,  straw,  salt  hay  and  ma¬ 
terials  of  this  kind,  to  be  much  more 
satisfactory.  All  of  these  materials 
work  their  way  into  the  soil,  im¬ 
proving  its  texture,  and  are  well 
worth  the  cost  of  obtaining  them  for 
the  home  garden. 


Dogwoods  Hard  to  Transplant 

I  have  had  bad  luck  in  trying  to 
transplant  dogwood  trees.  I  have 
some  which  are  about  six  inches  in 
diameter  which  I  would  like  to  trans¬ 
plant.  What  are  your  suggestions? 

New  York  f.  k. 

Dogwoods  are  especially  difficult  to 
transplant  at  any  age,  and  trees  that 
are  six  inches  in  diameter  would  have 
to  be  moved  when  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  dormant  with  a  ball  of  earth 
at  least  four  feet  in  diameter.  This 
is  a  job  that  usually  requires  power 
equipment  and  experience,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  some  local 
nurserymen  give  you  an  estimate  on 
moving  these  trees. 

A  trench  could  be  dug  around  'the 
trees  when  the  ground  is  not  frozen, 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches.  This 
trench  should  be  filled  with  leaves.  A 
hole  to  move  the  tree  into  should  also 
be  dug  at  the  same  time.  After  the 
ground  is  frozen,  the  tree  with  its 
block  of  soil  around  the  roots  could 
be  pried  loose  and  moved  without 
damage  to  the  roots.  During  the  first 
growing  season  the  tree  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  and  kept  well  watered  at 
all  times. 


Compost  for  the  Garden 

I  cannot  seem  to  raise  egg  plants. 
The  plants  do  not  grow  well,  and  they 
do  not  fruit  at  all.  My  peppers, 
cauliflower  and  brussels  sprouts  like¬ 
wise  do  not  do  well.  I  have  been 
using  plenty  of  compost  alone,  with 
no  commercial  fertilizer  or  manure 
added.  My  tomatoes  and  corn  do 
fairly  well,  but  nothing  exceptional. 
What  is  needed?  g.  f.  h. 

Compost  is  an  excellent  soil  con¬ 
ditioner,  but  it  does  not  supply  all  of 
the  necessary  fertilizer  ingredients, 
nor  in  the  right  amounts  for  the 
vegetable  crops  that  you  mention. 
You  will  find  that  a  good  general 
garden  fertilizer,  such  as  the  5-10-5 
formula,  applied  at  the  rate  of  30 
pounds  per  1,000  square  feet,  com¬ 
bined  with  compost,  will  help  you  to 
grow  better  crops.  If  you  prefer  not 
to  use  chemical  fertilizers,  you  can 
obtain  practically  the  same  results 
with  poultry  manure  and  wood  ashes. 
Poultry  manure  should  not  be  in 
excess  of  six  bushels  per  1,000  square 
feet,  and  wood  ashes  at  the  rate  of 
75  pounds.  v 


Baking  Soda  for  Rhubarb 

I  once  knew  a  man  who  grew 
lovely  rhubarb  on  his  place  in 
Connecticut.  I  remember  his  telling 
that  he  put  baking  soda  and  some¬ 
thing  else  in  water,  and  watered  the 
rhubaTb.  Can  you  tell  me  what  the 
other  ingredient  was?  mrs.  l.  e.  c. 

Rhubarb  is  a  heavy  feeder  and  will 
respond  to  large  applications  of  both 
manure  and  commercial  fertilizer. 
Any  well  balanced  garden  fertilizer  is 
satisfactory  for  rhubarb.  There  is  no 
advantage  in  using  baking  soda  un¬ 
less  your  soil  is  extremely  sour,  in 
which  case  it  would  be  better  to 
correct  the  acidity  by  applications  of 
lime.  Either  ground  limestone  or 
builder’s  hydrated  lime  is  satis¬ 
factory.  The  ground  should  be  well 


fertilized  before  the  plants  are  set. 
An  annual  application  made  when 
they  start  to  grow  in  the  Spring,  is 
all  that  is  needed. 


Squash  Requirements 

What  are  the  general  requirements 
for  growing  squash  in  the  home 
garden,  especially  as  regards  their 
fertilizer  needs?  j.  j.  s. 

Squash  require  a  light,  well  drained 
soil  that  has  been  well  limed  and 
liberally  fertilized  with  manure,  or 
other  forms  of  organic  matter,  and 
a  good  commercial  fertilizer,  prefer¬ 
ably  the  5-10-10  formula.  However, 
with  manure,  the  5-10-5  formula 
would  be  quite  satisfactory.  Squash 
are  large  feeders  and  you  can  use  up 
to  50  lbs.  per  1000  square  feet,  of 
either  formula.  Squash  also  require 
full  sunlight  and  will  not  stand  com¬ 
petition  with  tree  roots.  These  plants 
are  also  susceptible  to  mosaic  disease 
which  is  carried  in  many  wild  plants. 


Horseradish  Plantings 

What  size  horseradish  roots  are 
used  for  plantings?  How  should  they 
be  spaced,  and  what  are  their  re¬ 
quirements?  x.  p. 

Small  sized  roots,  about  the  size  of 
a  lead  pencil  from  eight  to  10  inches 
long,  are  used  for  planting.  These 
roots  are  spaced  18  inches  apart  in 
the  row  and  rows  three  feet  apart. 
This  plant  has  about  the  same  re¬ 
quirements  as  cabbage  and  turnips. 
The  soil  should  be  well  fertilized 
and  plowed  deeply.  The  market  is 
quite  limited  and  it  would  be  advis¬ 
able  to  contact  manufacturers  of  this 
product  before  attempting  to  produce 
it  in  any  quantity.  d.  f.  j. 


Grubs  in  Strawberries 

Last  Spring  I  planted  1,000  straw¬ 
berry  plants.  Many  were  cut  off  just 
below  the  ground,  apparently  by 
grubs.  Would  an  application  of  fer¬ 
tilizer  this  Spring  be  beneficial?  If 
so,  what  do  you  recommend? 

New  York  e.  h.  l. 

An  application  of  fertilizer  in  the 
Spring  is  not  likely  to  benefit  a 
fruiting  strawberry  bed.  Nor  will  it 
affect  the  grubs  or  plants  cut  off  by 
them.  Grubs  are  best  controlled  by 
avoiding  grass  sods  for  planting 
strawberries.  Grow  a  cultivated  crop 
for  one  year  after  turning  under  the 
sod  before  planting  strawberries.  A 
handful  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of 
arsenate  of  lead  and  20  parts  of  sand 
placed  around  the  roots  of  each  plant 
at  planting  time  is  effective  in  con¬ 
trolling  white  grubs,  but  may  cause 
some  injury  to  the  plants. 


Raspberry  Varieties 

I  have  been  one  of  your  most 
satisfied  readers  for  the  past  eight 
years.  Your  articles  on  fruits  and 
berries  have  been  of  special  interest 
to  me. 

Could  you  advise  me  as  to  the 
best  varieties  of  raspberries  for  my 
area;  I  live  near  Meadville,  Pa.,  also, 
your  opinion  of  black  gr  red  settings. 
I  mean  by  that,  would  it  be  better  to 
raise  a  black  or  red  variety? 

Pennsylvania  f.  b. 

Good  black  raspberry  varieties  are 
Bristol,  Dundee  and  Cumberland. 
Some  growers  find  New  Logan  and 
Morrison  satisfactory.  Latham,  New¬ 
burgh,  Taylor  and  Milton  are  among 
the  best  red  varieties.  September  is 
a  new,  early,  two-crop  variety  that 
is  worth  trying. 

The  black  raspberries  are  some¬ 
what  more  susceptible  to  disease  than 
the  red  varieties. 


Birds  Eat  Bluebeiries 

I  have  a  few  blueberry  bushes  and 
last  year  they  bore  fairly  well,  but 
although  I  covered  them  with  netting, 
I  just  could  not  keep  the  birds 
(robins  and  starlings)  away.  They 
cleared  the  bushes.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  yob  can  suggest?  c.  j.  w. 

If  the  birds  took  the  berries  in 
spite  of  the  net,  there  must  have  been 
holes  in  the  net.  The  remedy  is  to 
make  a  tighter  cage.  You  could  make 
a  frame  of  2  x  2’s  and  cover  it 
with  poultry  netting.  Cheesecloth  on 
a  similar  frame  would  also  work, 
but  not  be  as  long-lived.  If  you  take 
out  the  blueberry  bushes,  you  wifi 
never  get  any  fruit  from  them,  but 
if  you  leave  them,  you  can  get  fruit 
if  you  construct  a  bird-tight  cage. 

G*  S. 
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Southern  Garden  Crops  for 
the  North 

Several  farm  and  garden  crops, 
commonly  regarded  as  “Southern” 
and  but  little  grown  north  ,of  the 
Ohio  River,  can  be  grown  quite 
successfully  far  to  the  North,  prob¬ 
ably  even  well  over  the  Canadian 
border.  Nothing  is  included  in  this 
discussion  that  the  writer  has  not 
successfully  matured  in  the  by  no 
means  tropical  climate  of  Ingham 
County,  Michigan,  and  probably, 
most  of  them  would  do  quite  as  well 
in  Wisconsin,  New  York,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  in  places  in  the  New 
England  States  and  southern  Ontario. 

The  geographical  distribution  of 
several  fairly  important  farm  crops 
is  determined  more  by  the  chances 
and  accidents  of  history,  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  markets  and  processing 
plants,  and  most  of  all,  by  grower 
habits  and  prejudices,  than  by  any 
necessity  of  soil  and  climate.  It  is 
really  easier  to  adapt  some  semi- 
tropical  plants  to  far  colder  regions 
than  it  is  to  transplant  many  hardy 
and  cold  resistant  plants  to  the 
tropics.  Some  quick-growing  amjual 
vegetables,  known  but  little  out¬ 
side  of  limited  Southern  territories, 
are  well  suited  to  advanced  latitudes, 
and  some  Southern  shrubs  and  trees, 
if  given  slight  Winter  protection,  will 
survive  and  be  productive  in  the 
North.  But  deciduous  fruit  trees,  such 
as  the  apple,  which  require  a  long 
Winter  rest  period,  will  be  unproduc¬ 
tive  and  soon  die  in  the  tropics;  and 
some  annual  Northern  vegetables, 
some  beans,  for  instance,  become  too 
vegetative,  lose  their  distinctive 
varietal  characteristics  and  color¬ 
ation,  and  yield  but  small  crops  in 
the  South. 

There  are  also  several  garden 
plants,  certainly  far  from  semi- 
tropical,  highly  frost  resistant  or  even 
winter-hardy  and  evergreen,  that 
through  chance  have  been  localized 
in  Southern  territories.  To  this  latter 
class  belongs  the  roquette  or  rocket 
salad  plant,  relatively  little  known 
outside  of  the  New  Orleans  territory. 
This  is  a  rapid  growing,  piquant 
flavored  herb  or  salad  leaf  plant, 
ready  for  use  in  40  days  from  seed¬ 
ing.  From  September  plantings,  it 
will  often  be  green  at  Christmas,  as 
it  withstands  hard  frost,  and  a  few 
plants  may  even  survive  a  ground 
freeze  and  grow  again  the  following 
Spring. 

The  Creole  garden  pea,  from  lower 
Louisiana,  might  well  become  an  im¬ 
portant  Northern  farm  crop.  This  is 
a  tall,  six-foot  vine,  round-seeded 
pea,  of  good  table  quality  if  picked 
promptly  at  the  right  time.  The  seed 
is  of  exceptional  vitality,  sprouting 
and  growing  in  cold  wet  soil,  and  it 
also  will  do  better  in  muck  soil  than 
other  peas.  For  the  Northern  dairy¬ 
man  and  stock  farmer  it  is  of  po¬ 
tential  value  as  a  hay  crop  in  mix¬ 
tures  with  oats,  short  corn,  or  sor¬ 
ghums,  possibly  better  than  the 
Canada  peas  and  soybeans  now  used 
for  the  purpose.  The  Creole  pea  de¬ 
serves  extensive  comparative  trials  to 
determine  its  real  worth  for  Northern 
farms. 

In  bringing  Southern  crops  North 
there  is  no  definite  rule  to  follow  — 
one  can  only  tell  by  trial  and  ex¬ 
perience.  But  the  Northern  farmer 
should  not  expeflt  much  from  South¬ 
ern  corn.  There  are  corn  varieties, 
such  as  “Mexican  June,”  described 
in  Southern  seed  catalogs  as  “early,” 
“80-day,”  or  less,  but  the  Northern 
farmer  will  not  find  them  early,  and 
they  usually  do  not  mature  a  good 
crop.  But  peanuts  easily  mature  over 
a  wide  range  of  territory  in  the 
North,  and  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  the  peanut  should  not  in  time 
become  a  major  farm  crop,  probably 
as  far  North  as  Southern  Canada. 

In  my  garden  trials  in  Southern 
Michigan  for  five  years,  peanuts  have 
given  a  reasonably  good  account  of 
themselves.  In  one  backward  season, 
Virginia  Bunch  peanuts,  planted  in 
the  middle  of  June,  survived  a 
light  September  frost,  and  had  ma¬ 
tured  nearly  all  their  crop  by  Octo¬ 
ber  15,  when  killed  by  a  hard  frost. 
But  even  in  that  year,  and  certainly 
in  all  normal  seasons,  peanuts  could 
have  been  planted  a  full  month 
earlier,  and  in  that  event  would  have 
easily  been  a  safe  crop.  One  can 
easily  imagine  that  both  for  hog  feed 
and  for  a  cash  crop,  should  market 
facilities  be  established,  the  peanut 
would  be  an  excellent  crop  for  the 
lighter  and  sandy  soils  of  Michigan 
and  other  Northern  States.  This  could 
easily  be,  as  much  of  the  equipment 


used  in  peanut  growing  and  harvest, 
one  type  of  peanut  harvester,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  with  but  very  slight  modifi¬ 
cation,  would  in  all  probability  serve 
the  bean  grower  better  than  the  tools 
he  now  uses. 

The  mung  bean  has  remained,  for 
far  too  long,  altogether  too  much 
eclipsecLby  the  phenomenal  career  of 
its  ubiquitous  rival,  the  soybean. 
The  mung  is  not  as  heavy  a  producer 
as  the  soybean,  and  undoubtedly 
lacks  many  of  the  qualities  which 
have  made  the  soybean  a  major  crop. 
But  for  some  purposes  the  mung 
bean  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  The 
mung  is  free  of  some  of  the  plant 
diseases  'Which  attack  the  soybean 
and  some  other  related  plants.  It  is 
a  more  open  growing  plant  and  bears 
most  of  the  pods  at  the  top  above  the 
leaf  growth.  The  leaves  of  the  mung 
bean  remain  green  and  stay  on  the 
plant,  after  the  beans  have  ripened, 
much  better  than  do  those  of  the 
soybean,  and  the  mung  is  the  easier 
plant  to  cure.  The  small  seeds  of  the 
green  mung  are  reported  to  have  an 
exceptionally  good  vitamin  content 
and  are  the  source  of  the  real 
Chinese  chop  suey  bean  sprouts;  but 
much  research  remains  to  be  done  to 
determine  the  real  commercial  value 
of  the  mung  bean.  Although  but  little 
grown  north  of  Oklahoma  and  South¬ 
ern  Missouri,  green  mung  beans, 
grown  in  Michigan  from  seed  one 
generation  removed  from  Southern 
stock,  from  a  planting  as  late  as 
June  15,  matured  where  many  soy¬ 
bean  crops  did  not.  The  golden 
mung  bean  is  a  larger  vined  and 
stronger  growing  plant  "and,  for  a  hay 
crop,  has  the  preference  of  some 
Oklahoma  growers,  and  awaits  com¬ 
parative  trial  in  the  North. 

The  edible  cowpea,  blackeye  or 
crowder  peas  —  familiar  table  vege¬ 
tables  in  the  South,  were  not  very 
successful  in  my  Michigan  garden. 
Although  the  plant  growth  was  vigor¬ 
ous,  the  pod  set  was  light  and  many 
of  the  pods  did  not  mature.  Possibly 
further  trials  with  other  varieties 
will  give  better  results.  Several  of 
the  Southwestern  grain  sorghums 
gave  good  results.  The  earlier  varie¬ 
ties  mature  their  crop  if  planted  in 
good  corn  planting  time.  The  dwarf 
or  combine  are  much  easier  to  handle 
than  the  older  tall  stalked  varieties. 
Combine  and  Double  Dwarf  milo 
were  about  two  weeks  later  than 
Hegari  and  Spur  Feterita.  It  remains 
a  strange  mystery  that  the  stocks  of 
so  many  Eastern  and  Northern  seeds¬ 
men  should  be  so  limited,  and  that 
Eastern  farmers  should  continue  to 
plant  varieties,  some  of  which  were 
out  of  date  a  generation  ago. 

Of  the  several  strainge  mistakes  of 
agricultural  development,  none  is 
more  illogical  than  the  fact  that  the 
most  hardy  and  cold  resistant  of  the 
Brassica,  the  collards  and  kales, 
should  have  found  their  New  World 
locale  of  cultivation  along  the  rela¬ 
tively  mild-wintered  South  Atlantic 
seaboard.  Of  course,  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  they  are  profitable 
Winter  garden  crops  but,  as  their 
name  plainly  indicates,  Scotch  and 
Siberian  kales  rightfully  belong  to 
far  colder  territories.  These  kales  live 
through  long  severe  Winters  where 
the  thermometer  frequently  drops  to 
20  degrees  below  zero,  and  they  are 
certainly  far  from  being  semi-tropical 
plants.  The  kale  leaf  outranks  all 
other  garden  plants  in  its  total  value 
of  vitamin  content,  and  it  should  have 
a  very  important  place  in  human  nu¬ 
trition  and  livestock  feeding.  With 
enough  kale,  the  farmer  would 
hardly  need  a  hay  mow  or  a  silo — he 
would  have  green  feed  all  through 
the  Winter  in  his  snow  covered  fields. 
It  is  a  safe  bet  to  say,  that  by  the 
use  of  these  winter-hardy,  frost  re¬ 
sistant,  and  evergreen  plants  —  the 
kales,  parsley,  turnip  greens,  vetch, 
parsnips,  and  the  Creole  and  Aus¬ 
trian  Winter  peas — Northern  farmers 
could  shorten  their  Winter  feeding 
season  and  reduce  their  hay  and  sil¬ 
age  stocks  by  a  good  bit  below  that 
required  by  their  present  methods. 

Michigan  A.  P.  Whallon 


We  have  ample  supplies  of  the 
BEST  varieties  of  Seed  Oats 
for  Northeastern  farms. 

Mohawk,  Goldwin,  Heavy¬ 
weight,  Clinton,  and  Advance 
(new  6"  taller  than  Mohawk)  —  All 
hardy  northern-bred  seed.  “Climate- 
conditioned”  for  your  farm. 

Our  60th  Anniversary  Catalog  and 
price  list  covers  all  varieties  of  our 
Oats,  Barley,  Corn,  Alfalfa,  Clover, 
Grass  Seeds,  and  Seed  Potatoes, 
Write  today  —  it’s  free. 

BOX  B 
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Clean-Tested  •  Fully  Matured 

ROHRER’S  Hi -Yielding  ALFALFA 


Rohrer’s  Northwestern  Alfalfa  is  U.  S, 
Gov.  Verified.  You’ll  find  it  develops  in¬ 
to  a  highly  satisfactory  stand  for  years. 
It’s  thoroughly  cleaned  and  tested. 
Gives  hardy  plants  to  endure  extreme 
cold  or  excessive  heat.  Averages  three 
cuttings  of  profitable  hay  every  season. 

Other  outstanding  Alfalfas  are  also 
available  at  Rohrers  —  Grimm,  long- 
lived  Ranger,  and  wilt-resistant  Buffalo, 
It  pays  to  plant  only  the  best  .... 
order  today! 

We  Pay  freight  on  200  lbs.  or  more.  Write 
BOX  70.  FREE  .  .  .  New  1951  Rohrer 
Seed  Book.  Send  for  it  today.  Describes  all 
varieties  of  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 


•HARRIS  SUDS- 

Butternut  is  a  good  Squash 
HARRIS*  Butternut  is  even  better.  .  . 

Years  of  careful  selection  have  produced  a  strain  with  long, 
straight,  thick  necks  of  solid  meat  unexcelled  In  duality:  hand¬ 
some  In  appearance  with  a  smooth,  thin  tan  skin.  Succeeds  on 
poorer  soils  and  the  vines  are  resistant  to  borers.  Ripens  early, 
but  keeps  well  Into  the  winter.  Just  the  right  size  for  family  use. 

You  will  find  our  special  strains  of  vegetables  and  flowers 
superior  to  many  cm  the  market  today. 

Send  For  Our  Free  Catalog  Today 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ash  for  oar  Market 
Gardener •'  and  Florists '  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

20  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

««■-  —  -1951  CATALOG  i ww  Amdif — ’ 


BETTER  BRED  SEEDS 

Ol  Experiment  Station  Tested  and  Recommended  Strains 
Oats— Barley— Silage  Corn — Potatoes — Cabbage — Husking  Corn- 
Soybeans— Sweet  Corn— Wheat— Rye 


CERTIFIED  SEEDS  FROM  OVER  lOOO  ACRES 

Also  Hardy  Alfalfas,  Clovers  and  Grasses.  Millets,  Sudan  Grass,  Rape,  Vetch,  Brome 
Grass,  Cornell  Pasture  Mixtures.  AH  of  high  quality  and  from  sources  proven  best. 

Mail  post  card  today  for  descriptions  and  prices. 

K.  C.  LIVERMORE,  Box  R,  HONEOYE  FALLS,  N.  Y* 


Bears  Double  to 

Four  Times  as  Much  m  mmv ■  -  — -  ...  ___ 
as  ordinary  kinds  ▼  w  CvCUmSER' 

Most  delicious — A  sensation 
all  over  America!  Crisp  white 
flesh,  small  seed  area,  wonder-  —  A 

ful  for  slicing.  8  in.  and  more 
Iong.Disease-resistant. bearing 
where  others  fail.  Special,  post¬ 
paid:  10  Seeds  10c;  120  Seeds  $1; 

Vi  Ounce  $2.75.  Order 
Today! 


Catalog  FREE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

630  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FREE  •SEED  CORN  BOOKLET 

ON  AMERICA’S  CHOICE  HY¬ 
BRID  SEED  CORN— OPEN  POL¬ 
LINATED  CORN— FANCY  FARM 
SEEDS. 

CARLTON  SEED  COMPANY 

101  MEADE  AVENUE,  HANOVER,  PENNA. 


MARKET  GROWERS  ATTENTION 

We  specialize  In  serving  critical  market  growers 
and  home  gardeners  with  the  very  best  strains  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  seed.  Write  today  for 
your  free  copy  of  our  1951  catalog. 

TRI-STATE  SEED  COMPANY,  Inc. 

125  Dock  St,,  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 


FREE  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage,  Onion.  Lettuce, 
Tomato,  Broccoli.  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and 
Potato  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  $.  C. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pathfinder,  Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  all  other  leading 
varieties.  Blueberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Free 
catalogue  with  top  nursery  news.  H.  0.  RICHARDSON 
&  CO.  BLUEBERRY  VALLEY,  WILLAROS,  MO. 
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Beautiful  Countryside  Tree 

The  Elm  is  an  Historic  Tree 

George  Washington  is  the  name 
most  often  connected  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  elm  tree,  although  William  Penn, 
many  presidents  and  other  great  men, 
are  also  associated  with  it.  The  sole 
reminder  of  many  important  religi¬ 
ous,  political  and  historic  events,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  little  found  in  school 
books  is  the  American  elm. 

The  famous  Washington  elm  at 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  now  dead,  was  al¬ 
ways  coupled  with  this  great  leader 
who  took  charge  of  the  Continental 
forces  under  it  in  1775.  On  the 
grounds  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Capitol  at  Hartford  is  a  Washington 
Elm  grandchild  grown  from  a  tree, 
itself  from  scions  of  the  Cambridge 
original.  The  Hartford  tree  was 
planted  as  a  Washington  bi¬ 
centennial  on  March  31,  1933.  Other 
grandchildren  are  the  elm  on  the' 
American  Tree  Association  lawn  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  ,the  beautiful  elm 
at  Airnold  Arboretum,  Jamaica  Plain, 
Mass.;  and  that  on  the  University  of 
Washington  campus  at  Seattle.  At  the 
last  named  place  there  is  a  sturdy 
sapling  grown  from  a  scion  of  the 
tree  waiting  to  be  set  out  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  replacing  the  great  ancestor 
whenever  that  city  is  ready  for  it. 

The  other  Washington  elm  facing 
the  east  entrance  to  the  Senate  wing 
of  the  Capitol,  is  that  under  which 
our  first  President  sat  to  watch  the 
building  of  that  great  structure.  Still 
another  Washington  elm  at  Berkeley 
Springs,  West  Virginia,*  is  associated 
with  his  earlier  surveying  days  while 
in  the  employ  of  Lord  Fairfax.  In  his 
1747  journal  he  refers  to  planting  an 
American,  elm  at  the  intersection  of 
that  town’s  principal  thoroughfare, 
Washington  St.,  with  another  street 
marking  the  Fairfax  southern  bound¬ 
ary.  In  1938,  then  probably  200  years 
old,  it  measured  21  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference.  The  Great  Elm  at  Palmer, 
Mass.,  is  the  tree  under  which 
Washington  addressed  his  troops 
three  days  before  he  took  command 
at  Cambridge,  July  3,  1775. 

Elms  planted  by  great  men  or 
named  after  them  are  numerous  all 
over  the  United  States  including  the 
General  Grant  on  Riverside  Drive, 
New  York,  near  his  tomb  (it  came 
from  his  St.  Louis  farm);  the  Lafay¬ 
ette  elms  at  Kennebunk,  Maine,  and 
Ware,  Mass.;  the  Buffalo  Bill  near 
LeClaire,  Iowa,  where  he  played 
when  a  boy;  the  Custer  and  the  Kit 
Carson  in  Kansas;  the  Constitutional 
in  Corydon,  Indiana,  under  which  the 
constitutional  convention  met  in  June 
1816;  the  Boonesborough  in  Kentucky, 
under  which  early  settlers  considered 


forming  a  government  strong  enoughs 
to  protect  the  region  west  of  the 
Alleghanies,  May  1775. 

New  York  State  has  the  Seneca 
Council  Elm  near  Geneva  where  the 
Indians  held  their  conclaves.  The 
Seneca  chief  during  the  Revolution 
was  named  Big  Tree,  after  it.  The 
Fort  Stanwix  Elm,  near  Rome,  is 
supposed  to  be  the  tree  from  which 
the  first  American  flag  was  flown 
on  August  6,  1775.  In  1778  the 

Iroquois  and  the  United  States  signed 
their  treaty  under  it.  The  Logan  Elm, 
six  miles  south  of  Circleville,  Ohio, 
under  which  Chief  Cornstalk  of  the 
Shawnees  and  Chief  Logan  of  the 
Mingos  signed  the  treaty  with  Lord 
Dunmore,  then  Colonial  Governor  of 
Virginia,  two  years  befoi'e  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  This  is  cared  for  by  the  State 
whose  Forestry  Department  has 
furnished  seedling  reproductions  to 
88  counties  in  Ohio.  Although 
damaged  by  heavy  storms,  it  is  truly 
a  regal  tree  in  all  ways  with  a  spread 
of  140  feet,  51  feet  high  and  22  feet 
in  circumference. 

The  elm  starts  easily  from  seed 
spread  broadcast  by  the  wind.  It 
grows  readily  in  almost  any  soil. 
Many  elms  were  used  in  prairie 
windbreaks.  It  prefers  rich,  deep, 
well-drained  loam  in  which  its  vigor¬ 
ous  but  shallow  root  system  does  very 
well.  It  sprouts  from  stumps  and 
root  ends,  also.  Normally  and  natu¬ 
rally,  it  has  what  is  called  a  vase 
shape,  a  single  trunk  with  gracefully 
drooping  branches  beginning  about  20 
feet  up,  sometimes  30,  so  that  it  is 
broadest  at  heights  approximating  50 
feet,  although  it  usually  does  not 
grow  higher  than  60  to  70  feet.  Trees 
to  four  feet  in  diameter,  80  to  90 
high,  are  not  uncommon  and  some 
specimens  have  attained  11  feet  in 
diameter  and  120  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  are  smooth  and  slender,  and 
the  buds  have  no  downy  covei'ing. 
Dense  clusters  of  flowers  line  the 
twigs  in  Spring,  followed  by  flat 
round  whitish  winged  fruits,  then  the 
leaves.  These  are  sharp-pointed,  lop¬ 
sided,  double  -  toothed,  alternately 
placed,  two  to'  five  inches  long  and 
one  to  three  inches  wide,  with  evenly 
spaced  parallel  veins  extending  from 
midrib  to  sawtooth  edges.  The  upper 
surface  is  slightly  rough,  the  under 
surface  softly  downy.  The  leaves  turn 
golden  yellow  early  in  the  Fall,  and 
then  brown,  the  elm  being  one  of  the 
first  to  shed  its  leaves.  Even  when 
fully  clothed,  the  tree  loses  none  of 
its  graceful  appearance,  the  leaves 
being  finely  modeled. 

Its  botanical  name  is  Ulmus  ameri- 
cana,  ulmus  being  ancient  Latin  for 
elm.  There  are  16  species  distributed 
around  the  world’s  temperate  zone, 
six  native  to  Eastern  North  America. 
The  American  is  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  these.  Often  called 
white  elm,  it  is  also  known  as  water 
or  soft  elm. 

Many  other  States  have  historic, 
religious  and  “first”  spots  marked  by 
elms  which  have  grown  very  old, 
yet  retain  their  natural  shape  and 
are  imposing  despite  ages  running 
beyond  two  centuries.  Pennsylvania 
was  proud  of  the  Penn  Treaty  Elm 
at  Shackamaxon,  in  the  Kensington 
section  of  Philadelphia,  memoi'able  as 
the  spot  where  William  Penn  signed 
his  famous  treaty  with  the  Indians  in 
1682,  until  it  was  felled  by  a  storm 
in  1810.  The  tree  was  perpetuated  in 
the  first  generation  on  the  Oliver 
estate  near  Wilkes  Barre;  in  the 
second  generation  on  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  campus,  at  Haver- 
ford  College,  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital  grounds,  Philadelphia,  at 
Westtown  School  in  West  Chester, 
and  at  the  Johnson  Library,  Camden, 
N.  J.;  and  in  the  third  generation  in 


Feed  Prices  in  the  Northeast 

The  following  is  a  list  of  average  wholesale  feed  prices, 

per  ton, 

bagged,  in  carlots,  reported  to  the  U.  S. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture  as  of 

February  6,  1951. 

New  York 

Buffalo 

Boston  Philadelphia 

Bran . . . 

$61.75 

$57.00 

$59.50 

$62.25 

Standard  middlings . 

.  62.75 

57.00 

59.50 

63.75 

Cottonseed  meal,  41%  protein. 
Linseed  meal,  34%  protein . 

.  95.25 

94.50 

93.50 

.  83.80 

77.00 

84.50 

82.00 

Soybean  meal,  41%  protein . 

81.11 

83.50 

Soybean  meal,  44%  protein . 

80.11 

81.50 

83.50 

Gluten  feed,  23%  protein . 

.  64.56 

61.70 

64.48 

White  hominy  feed . . 

Yellow  hominy  feed . 

.  69.00 

66.00 

69.50 

69.25 

Alfalfa  meal,  17%  dehydrated. 

« 

69.50 

69.75 

Distillers’  grains . . . 

.  65.00 

-  64.25 

63.50 

Brewers’  grains . . 

.  64,00 

58.50 

64.00 

65.50 

seven  descendants  on  Haverford 
College  campus.  The  State  is  proud 
also  of  the  Tiadaghton  Elm,  some¬ 
times  called  Liberty  Tree,  also  Pine 
Creek  Elm,  under  which  the  famous 
Tiadaghton  Creek  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  signed  at  Independence 
Hall  in  Philadelphia. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  American 
elm  is  a  great  tree,  great  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  size,  in  age.  It  is  a  favorite 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  It  is  widely 
distributed  and  universally  admired 
for  grace  and  beauty  all  the  year 
round.  It  is  used  frequently  for  both 
sides  of  streets  or  roads  whence  its 
widespi’eading  branches  overarch  the 
roadway  giving  a  beautiful  green 
canopy  and  grateful  shade.  The  wood 
of  the  elm  is  light  brown,  hard, 
heavy,  tough,  so  cross-grained  as  to 
be  difficult  to  split,  weighs  33-35 
pounds  a  cubic  foot  when  air  dry. 
For  comparison,  eastern  white  pine 
weighs  24-28  and  white  oak  48 
pounds.  It  is  readily  seasoned,  works 
fairly  well  under  tools,  can  be 
scoured  to  a  clean  whiteness  but 
does  not  polish  readily,  produce 
great  luster  nor  a  high  finish. 

The  elm’s  two  great  enemies  are 
the  elm  leaf  beetle  which  eats  the 
leaves  but  can  be  controlled  by  in¬ 
secticides,  and  the  Dutch  elm  disease 
for  which  no  effective  cure  has  yet 
been  discovered.  Morris  A.  Hall 

New  York 


Henry  R.  Talmage 

Funeral  sendees  were  held  Febru¬ 
ary  1  for  Henry  R.  Talmage, 
prominent  Suffolk  County  farmer,  in 
the  Congregational  Church  in  Baiting 
Hollow,  Long  Island.  Mr.  Talmage 
died  at  his  home,  Friar’s  Head  Farm 
in  Baiting  Hollow  on  January  29. 

Mr.  Talmage  was  a  director  of  the 
Northeast  Vegetable  and  Potato 
Council  and  president  of  the  River- 
head  Hospital  Assn,  of  which  he  was 
the  chief  founder.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  Sound  Avenue  and  Suffolk 
County  Pomona  Granges,  a  director 
of  the  National  Plant  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  founder  and  president  of 
the  Long  Island  Producer  and  Fertil¬ 
izer  Company. 

Surviving  are  his  son  Nathaniel  A. 
Talmage;  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ellen  Wells 
Talmage;  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Christine 
Bays,  and  a  sister,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Hulse. 


MODERN  FLAME  THROWER— thaws,  splits  rocks, 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 


Every 


Time  You 

Make  This  Simple  Test 

Every  soil  test  yon  make  shows 
somewhere  on  your  farm  that  you 
m  can  save  up  to  $2 O  an  acre  on  fer¬ 
tilizer — also  how  to  get  bigger, 
better  crops.  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
users  report  big  increases  in  yield, 
h.  even  more  than  double! 

u'Qot  No  Knowledge  of 
Chemistry  Needed 
,  QN  Costs  Less  Than  10c  per  Test! 

' 'Jcq  It’s  so  easy!  Just  hold  tube 
with  soil  sample  and  test  solution 
up  to  light,  match  with  transpar¬ 
ent  color  chart.  The  correct  an¬ 
swer  is  printed  right  on  the  card ! 

Shows  how  mueh  nitrogen,  phosphate 
and  potash  to  put  on  each  field,  also 
O'  whether  lime  is  needed  and  how  much 
CO  (pH).  Charts  show  needs  of  225  kinds 
of  crops.  The  Super  deLuxe  Model, 
welded  steel  chest  with 
carrying  handle,  contains 
complete  equipment  and 
supplies  for  hundreds  of 
tests.  Same  as  supplied 
ag.  colleges,  govt,  depts., 
county  agents,  etc. Simple 
instructions  make  even 
first  tests  accurate,  and 
take  only  10  minutes. 

FREE  TRIAL! 

If  after  10  days  trial 
you  are  not  delighted  with 
-  our  Sudbury  Soil  Test 
_Iit,  return  it  and  get  your 
money  back.  Crop  Guar¬ 
antee—  if  at  the  end 
of  the  season  you  do 
not  feel  your  kit  has 
more  than  paid  for 
itself,  return  it  for 
full  refund.  That’s 
how  sure  we  are 
.you’ll  never  part 
'with  it!  Formerly 
$27.60,  now  only 
$24.95. 

Over 250,000 
Sudbury  Kits 
Now  in  Use 

r - - MAIL  TODAY-, 

I  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  614  South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  @  $24.96. 

Enclosed  is  $24.95;  Send  C.O.D, 


send  prepaid. 


plus  postage. 


Name. 


I 
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R.D.  or  St. 


I 

I 


,  P.O.. . . . . .  State. . . . 

“"dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


“My  ears  pricked  up . . 

". . .  when  I  heard  my  owner  say  he 
was  going  to  try  SAVOSS  to  relieve  my 
lameness  and  get  me  back  to  work  ! 
Believe  me,  there’s  nothing  like  the 
soothing  aid  SAVOSS  gives  in  cases  of 
tendon,  ligament  and  muscular  lame¬ 
ness  and  soreness  due  to  curb,  sprain, 
strain,  overexertion  or  fatigue  . . 
Here’s  How  SAVOSS  helps... SAVOSS  brings  relief 
by  speeding  fresh  blood  through  stiff,  swollen  tis¬ 
sues — removes  toxic  wastes,  aids  healing.  Humane, 
efficient,  quick-acting.  Easy  to  apply  —  use  brush 
provided.  Get  a  bottle  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO..  110  E.42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.V. 


At  druggists’  every¬ 
where  — 

Per  bottle  —  $^00 
Or  Mailed  Postpaid 


SAVOSS 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  ef  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleased-  to  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1951  Catalog 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  47  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


20 


TREE&^a 


New  51  catalog  features  Christmas 
Tree  Growers'  Guide;  Evergreens, 
Fruit,  Shade.  Nut  Trees;  Roees, 
Berries,  Shrubs.  Write  to  Box  20-B 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiano,  Po. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Red  Crop  and  Fairland,  ex¬ 
cellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new 
everbearing  —  best  intro¬ 
duced  to  date;  also  other 
new  varieties  and  leading 
standard  sorts.  Write  today 
for  FREE  COPY  of  BUN- 
TINGS  1951  catalog,  offer¬ 
ing  a  complete'  line  of  roses, 

.  .  vaaw  treM-  fruits,  shrubs,  and 

vines  at  attractive  prices,  containing  valuable  plant. 
Ing  and  cultural  data 

28  SELBYVILLE.  ^DELAWARE 

Strawberry  Plants 

Temple  Premier,  Kardina!  King, 
Blakemore,  and  Fairpeake. 

1951  Catalogue. 

A.  E.  PARKER 

lit.  4,  Shoemaker  Rd.  Salisbury,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

yfeWerf.  "wwt*  ***or ^ FBEE^igsi  Illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offer 
and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM. 

40  Ocean.  City  Blvd..  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  •  LEAD  IN 

OTATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY-THIRD  YEAR.  Sene 
E  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them, 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM.  ANDOVER.  MASS 


STB AWBERRY  PLANT8 


Premier,  Robinson,  Dorsett.  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle. 
Midland,  Everbearing  Streamliner.  Certified,  muck 
grown,  fresh  dug.  BRAMAN  BROSi  PENFIELO,  N.  Y. 

EdR,R,VutP L^ATS:  Fresh  Duo-  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 
o'  y,  ,1*®?  8,1  varieties  In  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the 
south  —  1949. 

4.  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

Thompson  Farms, _ clymer,  new  York 

For  Sale:  Albany  County  Empire  BIRDSFOOT 
TREFOIL  SEED.  Purity  98.57%.  Germination  96%. 
Price  delivered,  with  special  inoculant  $1.75  lb. 

100  lb.  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 
MED-O-DALE  FARMS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORK 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 


Have  YOU  tried  the 

PAS 


& 
ff 

V 

Solingen  Razor  Blades  ! 


\ 


SEND  lOe  FOR  TWO  TRIAL  SAMPLES.  * 

I 

I 
I 


BERGEN  IMPORT  COMPANY 

NORWOOD,  NEW  JERSEY 


f  you  want  a  chain  that  you  yourself  can 

file  and  get  increased  cutting  efficiency,  ask 
your  dealer  for  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  with 
Fast-File  Tooth,  the  standard  replacement 
chain  for  all  makes  of  saws.  Guaranteed. 
Write  factory  for  information  and  nearest 
dealer’s  name.  State  saw  make,  bar  length. 
Address  Desk  71-A,  Oregon  Saw  Chain  Corp, 
8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue,  Portland  2,  Oregon 

Farmway  Barn  Cleaners 

Pit  or  pitless  Master  Gearhead  Power  Unit.  13  or  18 
ton  pinless>  chain.  Write  Today  for  Catalog  and  Prices. 

THE  FARMWAY  COMPANY 
BOX  62, _ CANANDAIGUA.  NEW  YORK 


BROW  XMAS 
H TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  Tret' 
bulletin,  planting  stock  price  list. 
Write  to  Box  20-B. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 


Indiana,  Fa. 
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The  Neiv  York  Sto.te  corn  growing 
champion  for  1950  in  the  DeKalb 
national  selected  corn  growing  con¬ 
test  was  Bruce  Acomb,  a  21-year-old, 
Livingston  County  farm  boy.  Bruce 
is  shown  critically  inspecting  some 
of  his  high  yielding  ears  of  DeKalb 
variety  406,  which  produced  134.54 
bushels  per  acre. 

Highly  satisfactory  yields  were 
turned  in  by  the  contestants  in  the 
contest  despite  a  backward  season 
last  Summer.  There  was,  however,  a 
great  predominance  of  early  maturing 
varieties  entered  by  the  top  men  in 
most  counties.  Following  is  a  list  of 
the  various  County  champions  in 
New  York  State: 

Cattaraugus'— John  Waring,  Dele¬ 
an,  72.74  bu.;  Cayuga— Ball  Brothers, 
Auburn,  93.35  bu.;  Chautauqua — John 
N.  Wolf,  Ripley,  75.73  bu.;  Chemung — 
Jacob  Thomas,  Chemung,  86.89  bu.; 
Columbia — Irving  Fleming,  Living¬ 
ston,  107.45  bu.;  Dutchess  —  R.  W. 
Shaver  &  Kenneth  Daley,  Dover 
Plains,  88.17  bu.;  Erie  —  Robert  Del¬ 
linger,  Alden,  77.09  bu.;  Gene&ee — 
Totten  Brothers,  Elba,  77.46  bu.;  Her¬ 
kimer —  John  H.  Bradbury  &  Son, 
Sauquoit,  53.81  bu.;  Livingston — 
Bruce  Acomb,  Dansville,  134.54  bu.; 
Madison — William  J.  Argersinger, 
Chittenango,  101.56  bu.;  Monroe — 
William  J.  Fisher,  Penfield,  94.30  bu.; 
Montgomery— Clyde  Nellis  &  Son, 
Nelliston,  70.39  bu.;  Niagara — Burt 
Bobzien,  Burt,  118.98  bu.;  Oneida — 
Sholtz  Brothers,  Oneida,  120.98  bu.; 
Onondaga— Amber  H.  Towne,  Mem¬ 
phis,  117.50  bu.;  Ontario — Loren 
Heinzman,  Geneva,  122.83  bu.;  Or¬ 
leans — Warren  D.  Johnson,  Lyndon- 
ville,  112.67  bu.;  Oswego— C  1  a  r  k 
Welch,  Fulton,  100.57  bu.;  Rensselaer 
William  Wolf  rum  &  Son,  Eagle 
Bridge,  121.94  bu.;  Saratoga— Joseph 
J.  Gorsky,  Schaghticoke,  60.14  bu.; 
Seneca— W  e  1 1  i  n  g  t  o  n  W.  Porter 
Waterloo,  101.71  bu.;  Steuben— Wil¬ 
liam  D.  Hopkins,  Avoca,  74.48  bu.; 
Tioga— Fred  C.  Hanford,  Nichols, 
86.23  bu.;  Ulster — Harry  D.  Quick, 
New  Paltz,  91.79  bu.;  Washington— 
Allan  C.  Brownell  &  Son,  Valley 
Falls,  100.22  bu.;  Wayne— Fred  E. 
Kulow,  Clyde,  100.75  bu.;  Wyoming— 
Taylor  Brothers,  Pavilion,  95.23  bu.;- 
Yates —  Harold  Jepsen,  Penn  Yan, 
110.54  bu. 


Tithonia,  Torch  Golden  Flower  of  the  Incas 


-HARRIS  SUDS 

As  Easy  to  Grow  as  Zinnias 

Ton  winner  in  the  All-America  competition,  this  new  annual 
flower  is  going  to  brighten  many  gardens  next  summer. 

Brilliant  orange-scarlet  blossoms  with  a  warm  yellow  center 
are  often  three  inches  across  and  home  on  long  stems.  The 
plants  grow  waist-high  and  thrive  in  hot,  dry  places.  Try  it 
for  an  inexpensive,  temporary  hedge.  Use  it  for  a  striking 
background  for  lower  growing  annuals. 

Illustrated  in  color  in  our  1951  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

-*■  If  you  grout  for  market ,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners *  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  INC. 

19  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

-1951  CATALOG  now  jTmdij  — 


“Be  the  day  short  or  never  so  long, 
At,  length  it  ringeth  to  even  song’' 
—  From  the  year  1555 


GLADIOLUS 


Ever  experience  the  pleasure  of 
growing  your  own  beautiful  gladi¬ 
olus  —  huge  flowers  that  last  for 
days  in  the  garden  and  as  cut 
flowers  in  the  house?  It’s  easy  and 
fun,  rewards  you  with  matchless 
color  and  beauty.  Start  your  own 
gladiolus  garden  this  year.  Our 
new  52  page  catalog  lists  best  new 
and  old  varieties,  tells  how  to 
start,  easiest  culture  methods. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions’' 
50  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


Earliest  Tomato 


JUNG'S  WA Y AHEAD  has  big  red 

fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Reg¬ 
ular  price  16c  pkt.  To  Introduce 
Jung's  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato.  Tender- 
core  Carrot,  All  Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest  Radishes  also  a  large  pkt.  of 


MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Northern  Grown  Fruit  Trees,  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  67th  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

57  CIRCLE  RO AO,  DANSVILLE  M.  Y. 


that  will  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  In  Can¬ 
ada  25c.  Our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds.  Plants, 
Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  ALL  |  n. 
Premiums  In  each  catalog,  for  * 


SEE 


Dept.  S.  •/  Randolph,  Wisconsin 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
j  tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RO.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


HEAD  LETTUCE 

GREAT  LAKES-ICEBERG  TYPE 
ALL  AMERICA  WINNER,  TRY  IT 

Resistant  to  heat  and  sun.  Medium  size.  rnPP 
Solid  crisp  heads.  Send  postal  for  big  P  If  I*  P 
packet  and  New  Seed  6s  Nursery  Catalog,  *  *  “  " 

R.  H.  SHUMWAY  Seedsman,  Oept.  730,  Rockford,  Illinois 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHD1N9, 
SMOOTH  RURiALS.  ESSEX.  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


ds  Grow 


poat- 

for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  MBPS 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  fKEt 

391  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa, 


MEDIUM  CLOVER,  $16.80:  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 

SEED  CORN.  FLATS,  $5.50.  AII  per  bushel.  AL- 
FALFA  and  other  GRASS  SEED  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  us  for  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS'  SON,  POSTVILLE.  IOWA 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUSINESS 

A  big  business.  100.00  acres  cut  28,500,000  trees. 
Pays  up  to  $1000  per  acre.  Sate,  planting  stock  as 
low  as  $20  per  acre.  Also  ornamental  Evergreens  3$4c 

to  25c  PREPAID.  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO- 
JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y.  :-:  41st  YR. 


Grow  Christmas  Trees.  Money  making  side  tine.  250 
seeds  $1.00  P.  P.  Luther  Creasy,  Catawissa.  Pa. 


WHAT  BETTER  THOUGHT 

STIMULATOR  THAN  OUR 
1951  CATALOG 

See  our  money-making  Delicious, 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  apple  trees 
•  .  .all  row  inspected  for  Trueness- 
to-name, Robust,  well-rooted  cherries; 
vigorous,  ready-to-bear  peaches;  and 
numerous  varieties  of  Grapes,  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Berries. 

_  Popular  Semi- 

— - ~r  ,/>B  voliH  l  DvVarf  Apples 

WRITE  FOR  YOU*  1  and  Dwarf 

soft  CAT  A  LOO  wOWj  Pear  Trees, 


BARNES  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


A 


3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplar 
trees,  6  to  14  inches  tall.  5  each 
Bed  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  C, 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hi 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  ci 
K’eto  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  2 


MUSSER  FORESTS, 

Indiana,  Pa. 


•  FAST  GROWING 

FRUIT  TREES 


Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  Plum.  Acorn- 
plete  line  of  the  best  money¬ 
making  varieties.  Scientifically 
prepared  to  grow  fast.  Quality 
guaranteed.  Also  gardeu 
seeds,  berry  plants,  shrubs, 
trees,  evergreens.  FREE  bar¬ 
gain  catalog.  Write  today. 
ALIEN'S  NURSERIES  «  SEED  HOUSE,  BOX  20  GENEVA,  OHIO 


SPRUCE 


•rwtty  Spruce,  4  yr.  transplanted. 
J  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid.  IS 
!  Another  Bargain :  25  Evergreens. 


10  Norway  Sp 
4  to  8  ' 

for  $2!  I _ „ _ _ 

S3  postpaid;  nil  transplanted.  3  to  6 
yrs.  old,  3  to  10  In.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvltac,  Balsam  Fir, 
Mugho  Pine.  Scotch  Pine.  Black  HIM 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
l>spt.  RN-231,  ^  Fry t burg.  Mains 


1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  is  100  per  cent  nitrate. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  con¬ 
tains  26  per  cent  sodium,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  35  per  cent  sodium  oxide. 
Sodium  is  essential  to  maximum 
yields.  It  substitutes  for  potassium, 
where  lacking,  and  makes  soil  phos¬ 
phate  inore  available.  It  also  im¬ 
proves  the  vigor  and  feeding 
qualities  of  forage  crops.  t 

4.  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Ele¬ 
ments.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
natural  traces  of  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  contribute  to  strong, 
healthy  plant  growth. 


G.  Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  comes  in  free-flowing  pellets— 
easy  to  handle  and  to  apply. 

7.  Quick-Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  completely  available. 

Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 

9.  Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  farming. 

IO.  Doubly  Profitable-Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield,  making  it  doubly 
profitable  and  economical. 

•  Specify  Natu¬ 
ral  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  -Soda 
by  name  when 
you  order  your 
fertilizer. 


Grow  the  tensalionol  Mwltlfloro 
Rose.  Makes  o  low  cost,  stock, 
tight,  easily  controlled  fence.  Ap» 
proved  by  farm  authorities  every* 
where.  Full  details.  Including 
prices  and  sizes.  In  our  big  195* 
Copt  catalog.  Also  fruit  trees,  berries, 
flowers,  etc.  Our  102nd  Year. 

Catalog  spring  H!Ll  nurseries 

copy  today  Dept.«A-37Tipp  City,  Ohio 


OEPT.  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREF, 
1951  SPRING  CATALOG.  Shows 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  BERRIES  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
in  their  natural  colors.  Hundreds 
of  old  favorites  and  selected  new 
varieties.  Many  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FERS  to  save  you  money. 

KELLY  nursery  stock  is  grown, 
graded  and  packed  by  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  NURSERYMEN,  and  is 
the  best  stock  available.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 
Send  for  catalog  and  ORDER 
PROMPTLY  while  our  stocks 
are  complete. 

Established  1880 

BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

34  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


New  York’s  Corn  Champion 

j  A  21 -year  old  youth  who  had  never 
before  grown  field  corn  has  been 
named  New  York  State  corn  growing 
champion  in  the  DeKalb  national 
selected  corn  growing  contest.  Bruce 
Acomb,  Dansville,  Livingston  County, 
was  named  champion  at  a  banquet 
honoring  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  corn  growing  at  Syracuse  on 
February  6.  The  novice’s  entry  topped 
the  best  efforts  of  105  other  farmers 
entered  in  the  event.  The  champion¬ 
ship  yield  produced  by  young  Acomb 
was  134.54  bushels  per  acre,  shelled 
corn  basis. 

Young  Acomb  farms  over  200  acres 
along  in  the  fertile  Genesee  River 
valley,  three  miles  north  of  Dansville. 
He  planted  his  winning  crop  on  May 
10  with  DeKalb  406,  a  full  season 
variety.  He  used  35-inch  rows  and 
the  spacing  in  the  row  measured  10 
and  one-half  inches  at  harvest.  Three 
hundred  pounds  per  acre  of  5-10-10 
were  used  to  fertilize  the  crop. 


KILLY 
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Stop  lifting  heavy  milk  cans ! 


Get  a 


Heavy  lifting  and  hoists  are 
eliminated  .  cans  slide  in 
easily  and  quickly! 

Full  capacity  load  of  milk 
cools  down  to  45°  in  an  hour! 

It  is  the  most  sanitary  spray- 
type  Milk  Cooler  on  the 
market . . .  removable  parts 
make  it  the  easiest  to  clean. 


STEINHORST 

Spray-Type  Side-Opening 

MILK  COOLER 


Made  in  4  popular  sizes 
4,  6,  8  and  12  can  capacities. 


EmiFSteinhorst  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Dept.  A,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Steinhorst 
Spray-Type  Side-Opening  Milk  Cooler. 


Name 


Street  or  RFD . 

Post  Office . . . State 


Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Maters  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  Freezer 

Utica,  New  York 


You  Can  SAVE  *100.00! 


^MGOREVENS  SPEED  FERTILIZER 

LIME&  SEED  v  \\  l  /  /  /  . 

BROADCASTER 


•  SPREADS  -Hard-  Green  - 
Caked-  Lumpy -Damp- Dry 
Fertilizer  and  Lime -Evenly 
and  Accurately-  without’ 
clogging  -  in  rate  of  SO  lb. 
to  6000  lb.  per  acre. 


SPREADS  -  all  of  these  -  Sudan  grass  -  Oats  - 

Brome-Grass- Barley -Millet-Wheat -Fescues-  _ 

Rye  -  Sugar  Cane  and  most  a II  legumes.  /  HvF/yp 

SPECIAL  ATTACHMENTS"  For  side  dressing  row  crops  / 

SIZES  "  3  to  14  Foot  -  available  in  tractor  hitch 

one  horse  -two  horse  hitches 


C  M.  MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO.  •  SWEDESBORO  1,N.  J. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office .  State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


Farmers  Week 

Several  citations  for  distinguished 
service  to  agriculture  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  N.  J.  Board  of  Agri¬ 
culture  at  the  36th  Farmers  Week, 
held  in  Trenton  two  weeks  ago.  Re¬ 
ceiving  these  awards  were:  Howard 
B.  Hancock,  Gi’eenwich;  Dr.  Frank 
App,  Bridgeton;  Louis  M.  Hardin, 
Sussex;  and  William  J.  Lauderdale, 
Lambertville. 

Lester  Collins,  Moorestown,  dean 
of  New '  Jersey  fruit  growers,  and 
Frances  Blackwood,  noted  for  her 
coverage  of  foods  and  markets  in 
The  Evening  Bulletin  of  Philadelphia, 
were  honored  by  citations  presented 
by  the  Jersey  Fruit  Cooperative 
Assn. 

The  annual  golden  egg  awards  for 
notable  service  to  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  were  presented  at  the  State 
Poultry  Association  dinner  to  Wallace 
S.  Suydam,  Quakertown,  well  known 
poultry  farmer  and  agricultural  lead¬ 
er,  and  to  W.  W.  Oley,  Pennington, 
for  many  years  a  director  of  the  State 
division  of  markets.  Mr.  Suydam  is 
critically  ill,  so  the  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  absentia.  Other  poultry 
awards  made  at  this  time  included 
the  1950  N.  J.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
trophy  to  Wilbur  Rue,  Allentown; 
the  Poultry  Green  Pastures  trophy 
to  George  R.  Parker,  Monmouth 
Junction;  and  the  Breeders  Associa¬ 
tion  award  to  Howard  L.  Woodward, 
Englishtown,  he  having  the  highest 
average  five-j-ear  pen  in  the  Hunter¬ 
don  egg-laying  contests. 

Henry  E.  Neidengard,  Clifton,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  N.  J.  Bee¬ 
keepers  Association;  M.  H.  Strieker, 


February  17,  1953 

in ' New  Jersey 

producing  a  quality  product,  meeting 
all  health  standards,  and  to  make 
goats’  milk  attractive  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  it  must  be  offered  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  price  basis  with  other  milks, 
with  some  additional  premiums  for 
its  known  health  properties. 

A  Federal  Milk  Marketing  Order 
for  New  Jersey  would  increase  the 
income  of  dairymen  in  the  counties 
of  Sussex,  Warren,  Morris  and 
Hunterdon,  as  compared  with  the 
rest  of  the  State,  but  would  have 
little  effect  upon  the  price  received 
by  other  dairy  farmers.  That  was  the 
conclusion  of  a  progress  report  study 
on  a  Federal  order’s  possible  ’effect 
upon  New  Jersey  dairymen,  as  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  dairy  session  by  Lewis 
Dolan,  Newton,  attorney  for  the 
United  Milk  Producers  of  New 
Jersey.  He  said  the  study  had  de¬ 
termined  that  in  most  of  the  sections 
of  New  Jersey  dairymen  are  selling 
90  per  cent  or  more  of  their  milk  at 
the  Class  I  price.  >  In  only  a  few  in¬ 
stances  are  producers  selling  less 
than  75  per  cent  of  their  milk  at 
lower  than  the  top  price.  Continuing, 
Mr.  Dolan  pointed  out  that  most  of 
this  latter  group  are  located  in  the 
four  counties  mentioned. 

The  advantages  of  raising  beef 
cattle  on  Eastern  farms  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  a  group  of  interested  farm¬ 
ers  by  Professor  Myron  D.  Lacy  of 
Cornell.  He  mentioned  how  the 
blocky,  short-legged,  good  doing  kind 
of  beef  cattle  can  make  profitable  use 
of  home  grown  roughage  and  grain 
at  a  minimum  of  labor  and  equip¬ 
ment  overhead.  The  use  of  good 


Photo:  Francis  A.  Leigh 

Howard  B.  Hancock  (left),  Greenwich,  N.  J.,  farmer,  is  shown  receiving  his 
citation  for  distinguished  service  to  agriculture,  presented  by  N.  J.  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  W.  H.  Allen,  at  the  recent  Farmers  Week  in  Trenton. 


Maple  Shade,  was  chosen  for  another 
term  as  secy,  treas.  The  association 
sponsored  for  the  first  time  this  year 
a  honey  cookery  contest.  It  drew  45 
entries.  Winners  were  E.  G.  Carr, 
Pennington,  on  candy;  and  Mrs.  H.  N. 
Conner,  Stockton,  on  cake. 

James  C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  was 
re-elected  president  of  the  N.  J. 
Poultry  Association,  at  the  60th  annu¬ 
al  meeting  of  this  group.  Elected  as 
vice-presidents  were  John  W. 
Bottcher,  Mt.  Holly,  and  Herbert  O. 
Wegner,  Newfield;  C.  T.  Darby, 
Somerville,  was  re-elected  treasurer; 
and  J.  C.  Taylor,  Rutgers  University, 
was  elected  secretary. 

Wabun  C.  Krueger,  Cranbury,  was 
named  chairman  of  the  N.  J.  Farm 
Electrification  Council,  and  A.  J. 
Ballett,  Atlantic  City,  is  the  new 
vice-chairman.  Fred  W.  Jackson, 
Pennington,  was  re-elected  secy.- 
treas. 

Speaking  to  assembled  poultrymen 
and  farmers,  John  W.  Carncross  of 
the  N.  J.  Experiment  Station  as¬ 
sured  them  that  the  poultry  outlook 
for  1951  is  very  favorable,  and  that 
conditions  for  poultry  farming  will 
be  definitely  better  this  year  than 
during  1950. 

Members  of  the  N.  J.  Milk  Goat 
Association  were  addressed  by  Miss 
Mary  L.  Farley,  president  of  the 
American  Milk  Goat'  Record  Asso¬ 
ciation.  She  stated  in  part:  “Ability 
to  produce  and  ability  to  sell  goats’ 
milk  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  sell  goats’ 
milk,  you  must  first  believe  in  its 
quality  and  benefits.”  She  advised 
her  audience  of  the  importance  of 


pastures  in  livestock  programs  was 
covered  by  Dr.  Milton  A.  Sprague  of 
Rutgers  University  who  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  quickest  and  most 
profitable  ways  to  bring  back  run¬ 
down  land  was  by  suitable  fertilizing, 
seeding,  and  proper  grazing. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
sessions  were  held  separately  but 
under  the  direction  of  the  State 
Horticultural  Society;  C.  Richard 
Applegate,  Trenton,  led  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  the  fruit  meetings.  Bi*uce  D. 
Gleissner  of  American  Cyanamid 
Company  discussed  proper  usage  of 
the  new  and  powerful  insecticide 
known  as  parathion.  Excellent  con¬ 
trols  for  many  fruit  pests  are  being 
obtained  with  this  product  when  it 
is  properly  applied,  and  growers  were 
therefore  cautioned  to  follow  direc¬ 
tions  carefully. 

Dean  William  H.  Martin  of  Rutgers 
presided  at  the  potato  meetings.  The 
necessity  of  raising  top  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  in  order  to  compete  with  out- 
of-State  growers  was  emphasized. 
The  report  of  the  Potato  Marketing 
Committee  was  read  and  discussed  by 
Stanley  W.  Orr,  Freehold,  and  John 
M.  Fenton,  Hightstown.  It  was 
brought  out  that  in  the  season  just 
past  Garden  State  potato  growers 
planted  by  far  the  lowest  acreage  in 
recent  years  and,  due  to  superior 
varieties  and  good  care,  obtained  the 
greatest  yields  of  high  quality  po¬ 
tatoes  ever  experienced.  As  a  result 
of  this  constructive  policy  and  its 
hoped  for  continuance,  the  outlook 
for  New  Jersey  potatoes  in  1951  was 
considered  to  be  encouraging. 
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The  Maple  Sap  Business 


‘‘Looks  like  a  good  sap  year,  don’t 
vou  think?”  This  question  was  re¬ 
cently  asked  of  officers  of  the  Central 
Michigan  Maple  Syrup  Producers  As¬ 
sociation.  But  these  veteran  producers 
were  cagey.  They  said,  “We’ll  answer 
that  one  about  the  end  of  the  first 
week  in  April.” 

There  is  no  way  of  predicting  ac¬ 
curately  a  good  or  a  bad  season  for 
making  maple  syrup.  Farmers  just 
have  to  take  it  as  it  comes;  especially 
they  have  to  take  advantage  of  the 
existing  conditions.  An  early  sap  run 
is  one  of  the  breaks  and,  during  the 
1950  season,  most  localities  seemed  to 
have  had  at  least  one  or  more  early 
runs.  Consequently,  last  year  proved 
to  be  a  good  maple  sap  season;  in 
fact,  the  most  satisfactory  in  several 
years.  There  was  the  usual  start  and 
stop  to  the  sap  flow.  Farmers  who 
missed  the  first  runs  probably  did  not 
do  so«well  as  those  who  were  ready 
when  the  maple  trees  said  go.  The  sap 
was  richer  in  sugar  than  average, 
consequently  more  gallons  of  syrup 
came  from  fewer  buckets,  which  al¬ 
ways  helps  reduce  costs  and  increase 
profits. 

The  U.  S.  Crop  Reporting  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  places 
the  1950  production  at  1,946.000  gal¬ 
lons,  which  was  21  per  cent  greater 
than  in  1949.  The  number  of  trees 
tapped  was  7,713,000.  With  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1945,  this  was  the  smallest 


Mark  R.  Sanford  of  Little  Genesee 
said:  “We  had  about  800  buckets  out 
and  made  240  gallons  of  syrup.  The 
sap  tested  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  sugar  most  of  the  time.  We 
lost  more  sap  than  usual  in  1950 
because  of  deep  snow,  flat  tires  on 
the  tractor,  and  family  sickness. 
This  made  it  hard  to  get  to  all  of 
the  buckets  before  they  were  running 
over.  In  all,  it  was  a  pretty  good 
year,  although  our  trees  went  buddy 
about  one  week  before  many  other 
sugarbushes.”  The  1950  price  reported 
from  Allegany  County  was  $4.50  per 
gallon  “for  the  good  syrup.” 

Michigan  reported  that  maple  syrup 
producers  had  a  very-  successful  sea¬ 
son  in  1950.  The  Winter  was  generally 
open  with  little  snow  and  not  much 
frost  in  the  ground  until  mid-Feb¬ 
ruary.  There  was  little  steady  weather 
and  logging  conditions  were  poor 
most  of  the  Winter.  The  first  buckets 
were  hung  about  March  2;  those  who 
tapped  then  had  a  good  run  on  the 
sixth  and  seventh.  This  was  followed 
by  two  weeks  of  cold;  many  farmers 
did  not  tap  until  the  last  week  in 
March.  However,  those  who  tapped 
early  did  not  find  it  necesary  to  ream 
the  taps.  Buckets  were  pulled  about 
April  15,  which  was  somewhat  later 
than  usual.  Prices  for  the  best  syrup 
averaged  about  $5.00.  Webb  Line- 
baugh,  Lyons,  Ionia  County,  who 
hangs  1,300  buckets,  made  80  gallons 


This  tree  and  several  similar  ones  in  the  sugarbush  of  Daniel  Chatfield  of 
South  Lincoln,  Vermont,  are  reminders  of  the  days  when  thrifty  and  re¬ 
sourceful  New  England  farmers  cut  slash  fences  to  form  cheap  and  urgently 


needed  barriers.  The  partially  cut  ti 

the  result  sfxown 
number  since  1916,  and  a  reduction  of 
about  70(i,000  trees  from  the  previous 
year’s  figures.  So  it  must  be  that 
favorable  weather  was  the  big  factor 
in  a  successful  season. 

From  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Michigan  have  come  some  re¬ 
ports  of  individual  farmers’  oper¬ 
ations.  One  farmer  in  Massachusetts 
reported  that  he  hung  about  the 
same  number  of  buckets  as  the  year 
before,  but  that  the  sap  was  richer 
than  usual,  in  some  cases  much 
richer.  Quality  and  color  were  both 
a  little  above  average  but  not  quite 
as  good  as  in  1949.  From  this  area 
about  20  tons  comprising  the  dark 
late  syrup  were  shipped  in  drums 
for  use  in  the  tobacco  trade. 

From  Allegany  County,  New  York, 
come  reports  form  several  farmers: 
Denzil  Perkins,  Friendship;  Melvin 
Hark,  Dalton;  Miles  Kenyon,  Whites- 
ville;  Benjamin  Van  Der  Linden, 
Cuba;  Earl  Lilly,  Belfast;  Paul  C. 
Baker,  Nile;  Mark  R.  Sanford,  Little 
Genesee,  and  others.  Farmers  Baker 
and  Hark  are  members  of  their  local 
Board  of  Supervisors.  Each  Ihung 
1,100  buckets  last  Spring.  The.  former 
got  370  gallons  of  syrup  as  compared 
to  250  gallons  in  1949  from  1,000 
buckets.  The  latter  got  275  gallons, 
as  compared  to  250  gallons  the  pre¬ 
vious  year,  from  the  same  number 
°f  buckets.  Mr.  Baker’s  sugarbush 
contained  30  acres  and  an  average  of 
i  >  buckets  per  acre.  Mr.  Hark  had  25 
acres  with  an  average  of  44  buckets 
per  acre.  Other  farmers  uniform¬ 
ly  showed  increased  gallonage  of 
syrup  made  in  1950,  from  about 
same  number  of  buckets  hung, 
as  compared  to  1949.  The  increased 
yield  averaged  15  per  cent  or  better 
due  to  a  richer  sap. 


'ees  often  decided  to  grow  again  with 
in  left  foreground. 

of  syrup  in  a  single  day,  an  all  time 
record  for  his  bush. 

Here  is  the  story  of  Verne  Johnson  of 
Riverdale,  Montcalm  County,  Michi¬ 
gan.  It  tells  how  a  farm  woods  is 
being  managed  to  produce  continuous 
crops,  integrated  with  the  farm  busi¬ 
ness.  For  43  years  Mr.  Johnson  has 
produced  syrup  in  his  31  acre  wood¬ 
land.  He  started  out  by  hanging  200 
buckets  the  first  year.  Since  then, 
he  has  improved  the  woodland  until 
he  now  hangs  over  1,200  buckets  in¬ 
cluding  some  on  trees  which  he 
planted  himself.  He  soon  found  that 
'where  the  woodland  is  properly  pro¬ 
tected  and  managed,  natural  repro¬ 
duction  far  surpasses  planting.  Thus 
his  woodland,  including  the  sugar¬ 
bush,  has  had  many  years  of  selective 
cutting  and  weeding.  All  the  farm 
buildings  are  built  from  material 
obtained  from  the  woodland.  Harvest¬ 
ing  is  continued  on  nearly  an  annual 
basis. 

Mr.  Johnson  does  all  cutting  and 
skidding  himself  and  usually  does 
not  cut  until  he  has  an  order  for 
the  material.  This  year  he  cut  about 
7,000  board  feet  of  elm  and  beech  and 
had  it  sawed  by  a  portable  mill.  The 
majority  of  it  was  sawed  into  eight 
by  eight  material  for  dredge  mats. 
It  brought  $80  per  M  board  feet  at 
the  farm.  The  sugarbush  is  operated 
with  four  men  and  a  team.  Fuel  is 
largely  obtained  from  the  woods, 
though  coal  and  old  rubber  tires  are 
used  to  some  extent.  In  1950  Mr. 
ohnson  produced  400  gallons  of  syrup 
as  against  350  gallons  in  1949.  The 
average  net  income  last  year,  above 
wages,  from  his  31  acre  woodland, 
tor  syrup  and  other  products,  was 
about  $500,  or  a  little  over  $16.09 
per  acre. 
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THANKS  TO  THE 
ACCURACY  OF  THE 


PADDLE-WHEEL  AGITATOR 

Revolving  paddles  keep  bearded  oats  and 
other  rough,  bulky  seeds  from  bridging, 
assure  steady  supply  of  seed  at  Seedmeter. 
Available  as  extra  equipment,  not  needed 
for  most  standard  crops.  Grass-seed 
attachment  is  made  with  Seedmeter  in 
smaller  size,  for  similar  accuracy. 


LOW  HOPPER 

Low  and  large,  hoppers  are  easy  to  fill, 
make  long  rounds  between  fills.  Strong 
steel  frame  resists  sagging,  keeps  work¬ 
ing  parts  in  line,  prolongs  the  accurate 
life  of  drill.  Low  loading  height  and  extra 
strength  are  doubly  important  in  ferti¬ 
lizer  models. 


NEW  ROLLER  BEARINGS 

Roller  bearings  are  available  at  extra 
cost  for  single-disk  furrow  openers.  They 
reduce  friction,  help  disks  turn  freely, 
work  better.  They  need  lubrication  only 
occasionally,  save  much  time.  Double¬ 
disk  openers,  also  available,  carry  seed 
uniformly  to  bottom  of  furrow. 


There’s  more  difference  in  grain  drills  than  you  might 
think.  To  get  full  yields  of  grain,  full  stands  of  grass, 
you  need  the  right  amount  of  seed  in  every  foot  of  every 
furrow.  The  exact  shape  of  the  shallow-fiuted  rolls,  the 
deep  seed  cup  with  adjustable  gate,  the  wide  revolving 
ring,  the  two-speed  drive — all  play  their  part  in  the 
amazing  accuracy  for  which  Seedmeter  is  famous.  See 
your  Case  dealer  about  type  and  size  to  fit  your  farm. 


PASTE  ON  PENNY  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 


Get  latest  illustrated  folders  oo  Case  Drills.  Mark  machines 
that  interest  you — write  in  margin  any  others  you  mar  need. 
Address  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  B-  n,  Racine,  \vi$. 

□Fertilizer  Drills  OLow-Cost  2-plow  "VAC"  Tract oc 

□Ptaia  Drills  OLarger  2-plow  "SC'  Tractor 

04-5  plow  "LA*' Tractor  OFast  5-plow  "DC"  Tractor 

Name  _  ~ 

Postoffice .  __ _  ■ _ 
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Your  cropland  comes  to  life  when  an 
Allis-Chalmers  live  tootk  cultivator 
frees  it  from  the  choking  grip  of 
hard-to-kill  weeds.  Legume  sod  and 
pastures,  too,  can  breathe  again  when 
they  are  cultivated  with  one  of  these 
A-C  spriiig-tooth  implements. 

These  versatile  cultivators  are 
tractor-mounted  with  touch 
hydraulic  lift  All  have  tem¬ 
pered  steel,  spring-action 
teeth  that  vibrate  in  the  soil 
or  sod.  Weed  roots  are  tossed 
out  to  wither  and  die.  Your 
land,  before  or  after  plowing, 
is  loosened  and  mulched. 
Hydraulic  lift  dumps  trash. 


For  deep  cultivation  and  use  in  stony 
land,  rugged  coil  shank  models  are 
available  for  Allis-Chalmers  CA  and 
WD  Tractors.  Duckfoot  or  double- 
pointed  teeth.  Spring-tooth  models 
for  G-B-C-CA  and  WD  Tractors.  4,  6, 
7  and8-ft.  widths.  Depth  gauge  wheels 
optional. 


Try  one  of  these  Allis-Chalmers 
Quick-Hitch  tool  bar  field  cultivators 
with  your  choice  of  several  types  of 
reversible  double-pointed  teeth.  See 
the  response,  even  from  your  worst 
weed  patches. 


HANDLES  BOTH  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 

After  trying  all  the  various  ways  of 
handling  hay,  the  “Ireland”  has 
shown  again  you  can  do  a  better 
job,  quicker,  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost  of  an  elevator  (about  $100  for 
the  Hoist).  Here’s  why: 

The  man  on  the  load  drops  the 
hay  exactly  where  the  man  in  the 
mow  wants  it.  Useful  for  removing 
hay  from  the  mow.  Easily  moved 
—  does  dozens  of  other  tough  jobs. 
Occupies  small  space. 


Low  cost — just  the  Hoist,  and  a 
2  or  3  H.  P.  Electric 
Motor  completes  the 
equipment  already  in 
your  barn.  Write  US  for 
complete  information,  at 
221  Bo|d  Street. 


BENNETT- IRELAND  INC. 

f ^06  A. 

NORWICH,  NEW  YORK  W 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  "square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER  No.  3 


Single  wheel  truck  if  specified 


Handles  12  gallon*  of  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pesis  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  frees,  poultry  and 
livestock.  Destroys  weeds. 
Whitewashes  buildings. 
Automatic  agitation 
prevents  solution 
from,  settling  in 
tank  or  clogging 
nozzles. 


With  hose, 
pipes  and 
nozzles. 


ELIMINATE  CONTINUOUS  PUMPING 


Model  3-P  with  4-gaflon 
compression  tank,  assures 
continued  spray  at  high 
pressure  long  after  pump¬ 
ing  stops.  It’s  strictly  o 
•'one  man  job”,  easy, 
fast  and  thorough. 


•  Order  front  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  St.  Harrison,  Ohio 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder-' 
Mulcher-Cultivator- 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  -  Quick,  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
— do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 
Roller  bearings,  tubular  steel 
handle,  ventilated  filler  drum 
and  other  new  features.  No 
other  like  it;  no  other  so 
easy  to  use,  so  satisfactory. 


Saves  You  Time —  Write  for  literature,  sizes 
Saves  You  labor  and  new  low  prices. 


BARKER  MEG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebraska 


February  17,  1951 


It  will  pay  farmers  to  manage 
their  woodlands  and  sugarbushes  in  a 
similar  way;  such  instances  are  few 
and  far  between.  The  truth  is  that 
the  maple  syrup  industry  is  slowly 
vanishing  from  the  farm  scene.  In 
1916,  10  States,  (Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan, 
Wisconsin  and  Maryland)  tapped  15,- 
694,000  trees,  but  in  1950  only  7,713,- 
000,  less  than  half  the  number. 

Maple  syrup  is  a  woodland  product 
and  woodlands  can  produce  as  good 
income  for  farmers  as  other  crops 
do.  Wood  likewise  is  a  farm  crop, 
often  the  key  to  farm  prosperity.  In 
the  North  Woods,  maple  sap  is  the 
cream  of  the  wooded  crop.  Woodland 
management  that  includes  sugarbush 
management  can  be  made  into  a 
profitable  farm  enterprise.  It  will  be 
bad  for  farmers,  and  bad  for  the 
national  economy,  to  have  the 
present  downward  trend  in  maple 
sugar  production  continue. 

John  F.  Preston 

Visits  to  Grandfather’s 
Farm 

It  is  a  long  road  to  Grandfather’s 
farm.  You  could  get  lost  if  you  didn’t 
know  where  to  go,  or  if  your  father 
and  mother  had  not  found  the  way 
out  and  so  knew  the  way  back.  The 
railroad  is  far  off,  and  you  must  go 
through  many  towns  before  you  get 
there.  You  see  lots  of  other  farms  and 
woods  and  fields  and  creeks  and  some 
very  lonesome-looking  places;  but 
when  you  finally  reach  Grandfather’s, 
you  do  not  feel  at  all  lonesome  there. 

The  house  and  barn  and  all  the 
other  smaller  buildings  just  seem  to 
have  grown  up  like  the  trees  in  the 
yard.  You  are  not  at  all  afraid  of 
the  big  brown  dog  or  the  sheep  or 
the  horses,  or  even  the  cows  that  stare 
at  you.  As  for  the  dog,  he  meets  you 
halfway  down  the  lane,  and  you  are 
sure  he  is  big  enough  for  you  to  ride 
and  strong  enough  to  pull  you  on 
your  express  wagon.  You  resolve  to 
try  out  those  things  soon. 

It  seems  so  nice  to  sit  down  in  the 
big  farm  kitchen,  just  to  look  around 
and  not  to  say  a  word.  In  the  corner 
is  the  tempting-looking  cupboard,  and 
alongside  is  the  table  with  crocks  and 
jars  of  different  colors.  There  are 
the  stove  and  wood-box,  the  funny 
clock  on  the  wall,  and  many  other 
curious  things  scattered  about.  You 
watch  the  pleasant,  smiling  faces  of 
Grandmother  and  Grandfather,  who 
talk  and  laugh,  and  who  seem  sur¬ 
prised  at  how  quiet  you  are.  They 
do  not  know  how  good  it  feels  for 
you  to  be  in  a  big,  friendly  room  with 
people  and  things  you  like  to  see. 

You  are  anxious  to  go  out  with  the 
hired  man  to  the  barn,  where  every¬ 
thing  is  made  to  order  for  your 
pleasure.  He  will  later  regret  having 
ridden  you  out  on  his  shoulders,  for 
many  times  you  will  take  a  flying 
leap  for  that  high  position.  His  whis¬ 
kers  or  his  hair  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  mane  or  bridle.  You  could  like 
the  hired  man  better  if  he  did  not 
chew  so  much  tobacco. 

The  barn,  with  its  long  feeding  en¬ 
tries,  the  haymows,  the  wide  barn 
floor,  the  big  piles  of  chaff,  the  gran¬ 
ary  with  bins  full  of  different  kinds 
of  grain — all  seem  to  have  a  peculiar 
fragrance  that  makes  you  feel  snug 
and  comfortable.  You  dig  a  tunnel 
in  the  straw  to  see  how  dark  it  can 
be  in  such  a  place.  You  climb  up  the 
ladder  to  the  log  above  the  haymow 
and  jump  off  into  the  hay.  It  makes 
you  bounce  like  a  rubber  ball;  so  you 
will  do  it  often. 


At  first  you  are  allowed  only  to 
watch  the  men  feeding  the  cows  and 
horses,  but  very  soon  you  will  be 
throwing  the  hay  and  fodder  down 
to  the  sheep  as  one  of  your  appointed 
daily  tasks.  The  watchword  between 
Grandfather  and  you  for  many  a  day 
thereafter  will  be:  “Let’s  go  out  and 
feed  the  sheep!” 

At  night  the  winds  rattle  the  fans 
of  the  windmill  outside  your  window 
just  when  you  are  about  to  go  to 
sleep  but,  no  matter  how  hard  the 
wind  blows,  you  feel  safe  and  warm. 
In  the  morning  everything  you  see 
is  so  fresh  and  inviting  you  hardly 
know  what  line  of  activity  would  be 
best  for  the  day.  Morning  on  Grand¬ 
father’s  farm  is  a  bright  new  world 
spread  ©ut  in  a  shining  light. 

You  start  on  a  little  journey  of  ex¬ 
ploration  that  is  really  never  quite 
ended.  The  cave,  where  the  apples 
and  other  good  things  to  eat  are  kept; 
the  smoke  house,  where  the  thick 
smoke  almost  chokes  you  before  you 
can  close  the  door;  the  bake  Sven, 
where  Grandmother  says  she  used  to 
bake  a  dozen  loaves  of  bread  at  a 
time,  and  some  pies,  too.  Then  there 

is  the  summer  house,  with  its  big 
copper  kettles  and  other  odd-looking 
utensils;  the  toolshed,  the  woodshed 
— there  seems  to  be  no  end  of  in¬ 
teresting  places  to  investigate. 

At  harvest  time,  you  go  along  with 
the  men  to  the  great  open  fields  to 
see  how  machines  and  men  contrive 
to  do  such  hard  work  with  so  little 
apparent  effort.  They  toss  the  wheat 
or  hay  around  as  easy  as  anything. 
At  dinnertime  you  are  still  more  im¬ 
pressed  by  these  strong  men  whose 
robust  appetites  are  substantial  proof 
of  their  expressed  belief  in  short 
prayers  and  long  sausages. 

Anticipation  of  high  adventure  ex¬ 
cites  you  when  Grandfather  takes 
you  with  him  to  the  sawmill,  which 
no  doubt  is  in  one  of  the  most  pic¬ 
turesque  spots  of  the  countryside, 
perhaps  in  a  dark  hemlock  and  white 
pine  forest,  with  a  noisy  stream  near¬ 
by,  and  with  many  birds  singing.  The 
smell  of  the  freshly  sawed  wood, 
blended  with  those  indefinable  odors 
of  the  mountain,  will  return  many 
times  in  your  memory  to  recall  a 
scene  that  must  always  be  poignantly 
welcome;  just  as  a  picture  or  a  refrain 
of  some  childhood  song  may  stir 
emotions  that  make  events  of  the 
distant  past  seem  as  real  as  yesterday. 

It  is  likely  that  Grandfather  will 
take  you  on  many  trips,  not  only  to 
the  fields  and  woods,  but  to  the  grist¬ 
mill  and  the  store,  and  sometimes  to 
visit  sick  people,  and  even  to  funerals 
which  often  come  to  your  mind  when 
you  would  rather  not  remember  them. 
With  a  wrinkly  smile  in  his  eyes,  he 
pinches  your  nose  and  says  you  make 
him  think  of  a  little  girl  who  used 
to  ride  around  with  him.  This  seems 
funny  to  you,  for  you  are  a  big  boy 
and  not  a  little  girl  at  all.  Maybe  it 
is  your  mother  he  is  thinking  of,  but 
then,  everybody  knows  you  look  just 
like  your  father. 

You  are  quite  sure  that  when  you 
grow  up,  if  you  are  not  an  engineer 
on  the  railroad  or  the  captain  of  a 
steamship,  then  you  will  have  a  farm 
like  Grandfather’s,  with  many  apple 
trees,  a  yard  that  would  cover  a 
whole  city  block,  a  white-faced  horse 
like  Grandfather’s  “General,”  and 
with  a  big  brown  dog  who,  when 
told,  will  fetch  the  cows  and  sheep, 
and  who  will  be  a  friend  to  any  boy 
or  girl  who  may  come  to  visit  you. 
On  second  thought,  you  decide  to 
have  a  farm,  no  matter  what  happens. 

New  J ersey  Roscoe  Brumbaugh 


Grandfather's  farm  is  located  in  a  rolling  fertile  countryside.  It  may  be  off 
the  beaten  track  but  it  was  never  lonesome  there. 
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Grange  News 

The  National  Grange,  representing 
more  than  850,000  farm  family  mem¬ 
bers,  supports  the  defense  effort  fully 
and*  pledges  its  full  cooperation  in 
a  program  of  maximum  production 
of  the  foods,  feed  and  fibers  needed 
to  maintain  a  strong,  well-fed  and 
well-clothed  nation. 

Farmers  fear  inflation.  The  Grange 
believes  that  a  major  safeguard 
against  inflation  is  abundant  pro¬ 
duction.  The  farms  of  the  nation 
already  are  producing  the  largest 
quantities  of  foods  and  fiber  in  hist¬ 
ory,  and  this  year  are  being  prepared 
to  expand  that  production  to  meet 
defense  needs. 

The  Grange  has  recently  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Congress  the  following 
program  of  action  to  combat  the 
threat  of  further  inflation:  1.  Strict 
government  economy  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  not  materially  and  directly 
furthering  the  defense  effort.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  personal  national  austerity  is 
necessary.  2.  Controls  which  channel 
credit  into  expansion  of  our  produc¬ 
tion  facilities;  which  restrict  borrow¬ 
ing  for  non-essential  purposes.  3.  In¬ 
creased  taxation  to  finance  defense 
so  far  as  practicable  on  a  pay-as-we- 
go  basis,  and  drain  off  purchasing 
power  in  excess  of  goods  and  services 
available  to  meet  demand.  Such  a  tax 
program  must  preserve  the  opportun¬ 
ity  and  incentive  to  expand  and  pro¬ 
mote  efficiency.  4.  Use  of  price,  wage 
and  rationing  controls  only  when  the 
above  measures  prove  inadequate  to 
bring  purchasing  power  and  supplies 
of  goods  and  services  into  approxi¬ 
mate  balance.  Price,  wage  and  ration¬ 
ing  controls  should  be  used  together, 
not  separately/ 


According  to  National  Grange  esti¬ 
mates,  more  than  20,000  Grange 
leaders  throughout  the  country  have 
swung  into  action  on  a  concerted 
educational  program  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  Albert  S.  Goss  Mem¬ 
bership  Memorial  a  reality.  The  dele¬ 
gate  body  of  the  National  Grange 
voted  unanimously  that  the  most 
fitting  memorial  to  their  late  National 
Master  would  be  to  carry  to  rural 
people  everywhere  the  objectives  for 
which  he  had  fought  uncompromis¬ 
ingly. 

In  order  to  measure  the  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  this  program  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  National  Grange  set 
a  goal  of  an  average  net  gain  of 
10  members  per  Grange  before  June 
30,  1951.  The  second  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  is  to  extend  Grange  membership 
to  more  than  one  million  by  June 
30,  1952. 

Reports  from,  the  field  indicate  that 
most  State  Masters  will  urge  that 
the  Albert  S.  Goss  Memorial  class 
of  new  members  be  initiated  with 
special  ceremonies  in  each  Subordin¬ 
ate  Grange  during  March  so  that 
these  new  members  will  be  on  the 
rolls  April  1  and  can  be  included  in 
the  secretary’s  June  30  report. 


New  York  State  Master  Henry 
Sherwood  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  first  of  ali'  we  must  build  the 
Grange  to  a  point  where  it  can  render 
the  greatest  service  possible  to  ag¬ 
riculture  and  rural  people.  To  do  this 
we  must  increase  membership  and 
render  service  to  our  membership. 


A  Grange  which  meets  twice  a 
month  and  does  nothing  to  improve 
its  community,  or  to  help  its  members, 
is  not  serving  its  proper  purposes.  A 
Grange,  under  good  leadership  and 
with  good  cooperation  of  its  members, 
can  be  a  force  of  good  in  any  com¬ 
munity  and  will  be  recognized  as 
such  by  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  the  good  things  such  as  the 
Grange  has  accomplished. 

Mr.  Sherwood  urges  that  officers 
meet  and  talk  these  things  over,  then 
plan  to  carry  out  the  job  to  be  done. 
Community  service  is  a  Grange 
builder.  Along  with  service  goes  the 
desire  to  improve  Grange  properties. 
This  year  the  Grange  Hall  and  Farm¬ 
stead  Beautification  Project  is  a  state 
project,  and  every  attempt  should  be 
made  to  carry  out  the  program 
wherever  possible. 


The  Chester-Delaware  Pomona 
Grange  No.  3  recently  met  at  Coates- 
ville,  Pa.,  with  Pomona  Master  George 
Steele  presiding.  The  address  of  wel¬ 
come  was  given  by  Deputy  State 
Master  Paul  Coates  and  the  response 
was  made  by  Charles  W.  Davis,  Jr., 
of  Goshen  Grange.  Among  the  new 
officers  elected  were:  Master,  Harvey 
Worthington,  Brandywine;  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  J.  Irvin  McMullen,  London 
Grove;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Walter  Sat- 
terthwaite,  Brandywine.  d. 


Misrepresentation  in  Car 
Sale 

One  who  represents  that  the  car 
he  sells  is  new  when  it  is  in  fact 
“second  hand,”  is  not  only  guilty  of 
a  moral  wrong,  but  he  has  made  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  which 
entitles  the  buyer  to  do  something 
about  it.  The  buyer  has  a  right  to 
insist  on  getting  what  he  bargained 
for,  and  when  he  bargains  for  a 
new  automobile,  one  that  has  been 
used  to  an  extent  that  it  has  become 
second-hand  does  not  fill  the  bill.  As 
to  what  will  amount  to  a  misrepre¬ 
sentation,  that  will  depend  upon  what 
was  said  between  the  parties  to  the 
deal. 

If  a  buyer  can  prove  that  he  has 
been  hoodwinked  in  this  regard,  he 
has  a  choice  of  legal  remedies.  He 
can  renounce  the  sale,  return  or  ten- 
del-  the  vehicle  to  the  seller,  and  sue 
for  what  he  has  paid.  He  can  sue  for 
the  difference  in  value  between  a 
new  car  and  the  one  he  got.  Or,  if  he 
gave  notes  or  a  conditional  sale  con¬ 
tract  for  the  price  or  part  of  it,  he 
can  refuse  to  pay  until  an  adjustment 
is  made  of  the  loss  he  sustained  in 
being  defrauded. 

In  a  recent  Iowa  case  a  dealer  sold 
a  car  as  new  when  in  fact  it  had  been 
rebuilt.-  The  purchaser  sued  for  the 
deceit,  but  the  State  court  ruled  that 
he  was  not  entitled  to  a  judgment 
because  he  failed  to  prove  that  the 
seller  was  aware  the  machine  was 
not  a  new  one  and  had  been  rebuilt. 

In  a  Missouri  case,  the  seller 
claimed  that  he  represented  it  to  be 
of  the  latest  model.  The  proof 
showed  that  he  represented  it  to  be 
new.  The  court  saddled  him  with  a 
judgment,  saying  that  being  “the 
latest  model”  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  being  “new.”  R.  D.  Bowers 


This  team  of  Cornell  students  won  first  place  at  the  National  Intercollegiate 
Vegetable  Judging,  Grading  and  Identification  contests,  recently  held  at  New 
Orleans.  They  are  ( left  to  right )  Raymond  Borton,  Lansing,  Mich*,  Samuel 
Mitchell ,  East  Williston,  N.  Y.  and  John  Wysong,  Forest  Hill,  Md. 


STRAIGHT  HADE  or  90NT  SAWS 


There’s  no  doubt  about .. 

. . .  performance  speaks  louder 
than  words.  And  once  you 
test  the  performance  of  a 
Homelite  one-man  gasoline 
engine  driven  chain  saw  you 
realize  that  here  you  have  a 
saw  that  is  unbelievably  per¬ 
fect.  The  feel  of  it . . .  with  its 
light  weight,  perfect  balance 
and  pivot  action  ...  is  really 
amazing.  And  its  high- 
powered  engine,  driving  the  . 
narrow  kerf  chain  through  an  18  inch  tree  in  as  little  as  18  seconds,  is  some¬ 
thing  you've  always  wanted.  Yes,  and  after  you’ve  operated  a  Homelite  Saw 
to  your  profit,  you’re  fully  impressed  by  how  long  its  perma-sharp  chrome- 
plated  chain  stays  sharp  . . .  how  little  service  the  saw  needs  . . .  how  easy  it 
is  to  get  service  when  you  actually  need  it.  N 

Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  285,000  gaso¬ 
line  engine  driven  units,  this  is  the  best  saw  for  the  money  that  you  can  find. 


Ask  for  a  FREE  On  The  Job  Demonstration • 

...THERE’S  A  HOMELITE  DEALER  NEAR  YOU. 


SEND  TODAY  ^  | 
COMPLETE  j 
INFORMATION 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 


2602  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

O  Please  contact  me  about  a  free  demonstration, 
O  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-904. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite 
dealer. 


Name . 

Address  . . 

Town .  County .  State . 
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Prudent  Gun 
Owners  Use 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 

because  they  have  learned  by  experi¬ 
ence  that  Hoppe’s  No.  9  keeps  guns  in 
A-l  shooting  condition.  Free 
of  primer,  powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling — and  safe  from 
rust.  Gun  dealers  sell  it,  or 
send  us  10c  for  sample. 
Helpful  “Gun  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

2332  North  8th  Street.,  PhiH.  33.  Pa- 


If  you  are  concerned  about 
the  soil  — 

You’ll  want  to  read 

BIG  HUGH 

The  Father  of  Soil  Conservation 

By  WELLINGTON  BRINK 

The  biography  of  the  man  who 
has  done  more  than  anyone  else 
to  save  our  most  precious 
resource. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  •  $2.75 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

1 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

r^fiSpSpilt 

Shipped  Anywhere 

Eailly  Erected 

SslllniTinl 

• 

Steel  Buildings  ter  All 
Purposes 

iflSsii  II JUJU 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3.,  j. 

MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1951  now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  SO  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  po&tage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y..  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


mnrriTg-iTr' 


SMALL  FARM 


imtiii; 


P  low  ^8  Powerf uIGas  T ractorsf orSmallF arms. 

Seed  B  Gardners,  Florists.  Poultry  men.  c 
Cultivated  FruitGrowers.  Suburbanites , 

Mow  Hay  \  1  &  2  Cylinders 

Lawns  1  High  Wheels.  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  »  601-5  West  26th  Street 


IN  A  HURRY? 

Have  your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try 
before  you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer  .  .  .  send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%x4%)  plus  10c  in 
coin  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer  limited. 

NEXTDAY  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

NEXTOAY  BUILD4NG,  ROOM  201, 

BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


_______________  CHAIN  S  A  W  S  ——————— 

CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.  Tel.  3586 


deer  stay  away! 
•  ...  rabbits#  too 

from 

/vOod-rite  XoloDo 

U.  5.  Pat,  Off. 


Repellent  protects  trees,  shrubs,  crops 

IMPLY  spray  leaves,  vines,  twigs  with 
Good-rite  z.i.p.  If  deer  or  rabbits 
nibble  at  the  sprayed  growth,  they  find 
the  taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  easy  to  use;  simply 
mix  with  water  and  apply  as  a  spray.  It 
hasxlong-lasting  effectiveness — resists 
washing  off  even  in  heavy  rain  or  snow. 
Protects  during  both  growing  and  dor¬ 
mant  seasons.  Tested  and  proved  by  Fish 
and  Wildlife  authorities  in  many  states. 
Economical  and  non-injurious. 

Use  Good-rite  z.i.p.  now — keep  your 
trees,  shrubs,  crops  safe  from  damage. 
See  your  dealer,  or  write  Dept.  Co-I, 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company,  Rose 
Building,  Cleveland  1 5,  Ohio. 


B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  DIVISION  OF  THE  B.  F.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
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Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


is  tractor 
your  crew 


Look  closely!  Here’s  motorized  cultivation  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  hand  hoeing.  Motor  in  the  rear  .  .  .  seat  in 
front  .  .  .  give  you  close-up  vision  for  multiple-row 
cultivation  with  the  Allis-Chalmers  Model  G. 

Now  look  at  the  tractor’s  high  implement  arch. 
Here’s  clearance  for  the  greatest  range  of  specialized, 
low-cost  tools  ever  put  under  power.  All  tools,  either 
mechanical  or  hydraulic  control,  can  be  adjusted  for 
fraction-of-an-inch  accuracy.  Tool  bar  units  are  at¬ 
tached  or  removed  in  less  than  five  minutes.  For  close 
work,  speed  can  be  throttled  down  as  low  as  3/4  mile 
per  hour. 

Notice  how  the  weight  of  the  engine  and  operator 
&re  concentrated  over  the  drive  wheels.  This  boosts 
traction  for  handling  up  to  six  rows  at  a  time  .  .  . 
keeps  you  moving  even  when  the  soil  is  sticky.  You 
beat  the  insects  and  the  weather  with  timely  crop 
care. 


The  Model  G  is  thrifty,  too.  It  operates  on  quarts 
of  fuel  —  not  gallons. 


.  PASTE  ON  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL 
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Altis-Chotmers  Tractor  Division,  Milwaukee  1,  Wisconsin,  Dept.  10 

Send  me  the  full,  illustrated  story  on  the  Model  G  Tractor. 

NAME . TOWN . . . 

KFD  . STATE  . 
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Farm  Life  in  the  Bolivian 
Highlands 

(Continued  from  Page  131) 

More  picturesque  are  the  llamas 
and  alpacas.  The  llamas  are  among 
the  strangest  beasts  ever  to  enter  the 
fold  of  human  domesticity.  Each  is 
about  the  size  of  a  large  donkey  but 
has  slender  legs  and  a  thick  neck  that 
is  among  the  monstrosities  of  nature. 
Atop  is  set  a  small  flat  head  with 
great  ears,  large  protruding  lips,  and 
small  eyes  which  seem  to  be  peering 
across  spectacles.  The  whole  makes 
up  an  expression  of  vapid  supercili¬ 
ousness  which  is  indeed  the  key  to 
their  mean  and  vicious  character. 
Only  the  Indians  brought  up  among 
these  weird  brutes  have  the  knack 
of  .handling  them. 

The  alpacas  are  shaggy  and  are 
kept  only  for  their  wool.  It  is  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality  but  can  be  sheai-ed 
only  every  four  to  five  years.  The 
llamas  are  use  as  beasts  of  burden. 
Each  can  carry  around  50  pounds,  but 
is  sensitive  about  being  overloaded 
and  will  not  budge  after  sundown. 
They  need  not  be  herded  because 
they  invariably  return  to  their 
corral  at  night. 

Clothing  is  Mostly  Homespun 

An  indispensable  feature  of  the 
Aymara  household  is  the  large  loom 
set  up  outdoors  upon  which  is  woven 
clothing  for  all  the  family,  with 
thread  spun  with  hand  spindles 
rather  than  with  wheels.  The  only 
distinctly  Indian  garments  are  the 
lengthy  poncho  and  the  tight-fitting 
cap  with  long  ear  flaps.  On  top  of 
this  a  felt  hat  of  European  design  is 
often  pulled.  Coats  and  trousers  are 
worn  and  a  scarf  wound  about  the 
chin. 

The  woman’s  costume  harks  back 
more  obviously  to  Old  Spain,  with 
many  bright  petticoats,  embroidered 
jackets  and  shawls.  The  last  named 
are  of  various  shapes  and  qualities.  A 
shawl  may  be  a  rough  piece  for  carry¬ 
ing  parcels  and  babies;  or  it  may  be, 
on  holidays,  an  exquisite  piece 
woven  of  the  finest  vicuna  wool.  An 
Aymara  woman’s  headgear  is  typi¬ 
cally  a  derby  hat. 

Fuel  is  a  perennial  problem  on  the 
Altiplano.  The  only  native  trees  are 
the  kenua,  a  small  member  of  the 
rose  family,  and  the  kishuara, 
which  is  closely  related  to  the  butter¬ 
fly  bush  of  the  United  States.  These 
trees,  though  excellent  for  charcoal, 
grow  very  slowly,  and  Rave  so  long 
been  the  object  of  destructive  fuel 
gathering  that  they  have  entirely  dis¬ 
appeared  from  their  former  large 
areas.  Tolu,  a  small  wiry  shrub,  is 
gathered  in  enormous  quantities.  It 
gives  a  hot  bright  flame  and  a, 
pungent  odor  somewhat  like  the  mes- 
quite  of  Texas.  Another  fuel  is  the 
yareta,  a  plant  which  looks  like  a 
large  clump  of  moss  but  is  really  a 
member  of  the  sunflower  family. 
Furthermore  animal  manure,  much 
needed  by  the  impoverished  soils, 
must  often  be  burned.  Fire  is  looked 
upon  principally  as  a  device  for  cook¬ 
ing.  For  warmth,  the  people  pile  on 
clothing  and  crowd  together  in  their 
small  houses. 
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Land  Tenure 

Land  tenure  is  of  two  types,  the 
hacienda  and  the  ayllu.  The  former 
is  a  large  estate  whose  ownership 
usually  goes  back  to  a  grant  from  the 
Spanish  crown.  The  owner  seldom 
lives  on  his  land.  He  turns  the  entire 
management  over  to  an  agent  who 
enforces  the  custom  ol  three  days  a 
week  of  work  for  the  landlord  as 
rent  for  the  type  of  farm  which  has 
been  described.  The  tenant  must  also 
carry  the  produce  of  the  hacienda  to 
market  on  his  own  animals.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  this  system,  values  of  land 
stem  more  from  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  Indians  attached  to  it 
in  various  forms  of  peonage  than 
from  its  inherent  productiveness. 

The  ayllu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
institution  of  pre-Spanish  origin.  The 
word  refers  to  a  tract  of  land  worked 
entirely  by  Indians  and  administered 
by  headmen  who  allot  the  land  to 
various  families.  Nominally  the 
ayllu  belongs  to  the  State  and  each 
parcel  pays  a  small  rent;  actually  the 
farms  are  handled  exactly  as  if  in 
private  ownership. 

Life  on  these  haciendas  and  ayllus 
has  much  that  is  harsh,  narrow  and 
unlovely.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  by 
no  means  all  wretchedness  and 
poverty.  The  Aymaras  have  inherited 
traditions  of  community  effort,  en¬ 
durance  and  handicraft  skills  which 
are  admirable. 

The  Aymaras  have  long  formed 
the  backbone  of  the  Bolivian  Army 
and  of  the  mining  force  which  digs 
ore  from  some  of  the  largest  and 
highest  mines  in  the  world.  More  re¬ 
cently  many  have  sought  employment 
in  the-'capital  city  of  La  Paz.  Yet, 
even  allowing  for  a  natural  and 
necessary  quality  of  farmers  the 
world  over,  these  countrymen  are 
wary  of  change.  Alone  on  their  high¬ 
land  farms,  they  know  well  how  to 
fake  care  of  themselves,  whereas,  in 
contact  with  the  white  population, 
they  have  too  often  been  the  victims 
of  oppression.  In  short  they  have 
confidence  in  their  own  way  of  life 
to  supply  them  with  a  modicum  of 
security  and  happiness,  but  very 
little  in  that  of  the  white  man  to 
better  their  lot.  \ 

There  is,  however,  a  serious  and 
legitimate  charge  brought  against  the 
subsistence  agriculture  of  the  Alti¬ 
plano  Indians.  They  provide  for 
themselves  but  not  for  Bolivia.  Their 
methods  require  enormous  amounts 
of  labor  and  use  too  much  accessi¬ 
ble  land  in  a  country  where  both  are 
in  short  supply.  Techniques  of  mod¬ 
ern  farming  could  be  applied  and 
yields  increased  in  the  only  region 
adjacent  to  the  largest  mines  and 
cities.  Yet  Bolivia  continues  to  im¬ 
port  food. 

When  a  government  must  supply 
the  roads,  schools  and  health  services, 
in  accordance  with  modern  concepts 
of  social  justice,  it  demands  a  higher 
rate  of  agricultural  efficiency  than 
has  heretofore  been  practised  by  the 
Aymaras.  Such  progress  and  ex¬ 
changes  are  simply  the  economic  give 
and  take  which  fanners  in  demo¬ 
cratic  societies  have  learned  to  ac¬ 
cept,  and  by  which  they  have  learned 
to  profit  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes. 


Business  Bits 

The  1951  edition  of  Farmer’s  Hand¬ 
book  and  Almanac,  published  by  the 
B.  F.  Goodrich  Company,  Akron, 
Ohio,  is  now  available,  without 
charge,  upon  request  to  the  company. 

Containing  68  pages,  the  volume 
has,  in  addition  to  almanacs  for  each 
month,  pages  devoted  to  the  following 
subj  e  c  t  s:  Anti-Freeze  Chart  for 
Liquid  in  Tires,  Automobile  Mileage 
Chart,  Belting  Care,  Calendars  for 
1951  and  1952,  Christmas  Customs, 
Days  to  Remember,  Eclipses  for  1951, 
Farm  Accidents,  How  to  Measure 
Farm  Land,  Farm  Measures,  Fence 
Ideas,  Furniture  Remodeling,  Gesta¬ 
tion  Table,  Grain  Storage,  Grass 
Farming,  Ideas  for  Housekeepers, 
Information  for  Farm  Builders,  In¬ 
formation — Where  to  Go,  Kites  You 
Can  Build,  Liquid-Weighing  Facts, 
National  Parks,  New  Crops  and  New 
Uses,  Poor  Richard’s  Sayings,  Re¬ 
search  in  Rubber,  Rubberoddities, 
Recipes,  Reference  Tables — F  arm, 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  Silage  Cap, 
Small  Game  for  Shooters,  Spray 
Gun  Painting,  Swing  Saw  Construc¬ 
tion,  The  Tubeless  Tire,  Tractor  Tire 
Traction,  Tricks  for  Fishermen, 
Weather  Forecasting,  Weights  and 
Measures — Commodities,  Weights  and 
Measures — Standard,  What  Can  Your 
Land  Do?,  and  Work  Savers. 


A  comprehensive  booklet,  ‘.‘Buyer’s 
Guide,”  has  recently  been  made 
available  by  the  Massey-Harris 
Company.  This  publication  and  its 
accompanying  supplements  cover 
such  essential  farm  implements  as 
disc  harrows,  plows,  combines,  corn 
pickers  and  tractor  engine  meters. 
Complete  discussions  and  illustra¬ 
tions  are  presented  concerning  the 
different  types  and  their  mode  of 
operation  and  care.  The  disc  harrow 
booklet  is  especially  interesting  as  it 
covers  all  the  latest  developments  for 
this  implement  and  the  essential 
specifications  and  their  suitability. 
These  booklets  are  all  available  with¬ 
out  charge  by  writing  to  Dept.  A-40, 
Massey-Harris  Co.,  Racine,  Wise. 


Increased  interest  in  farm  wood- 
lots  as  a  source  of  profit  in  the  form 
of  a  regular  timber  ^cash  crop  gives 
special  value  to  a  new  booklet  con¬ 
cerning  chain  saws  and  their  use. 
This  instructive  and  valuable  publi¬ 
cation  is  available  without  charge  by 
writing  to  Henry  Disston  and  Sons, 
Inc.,  Philadelphia  34  B,  Pa.  Chain 
saws  save  both  time  and  labor,  and 
are  proving  invaluable  for  farmers 
and  owners  of  woodlands.  This  book¬ 
let  is  well  illustrated  and  gives  in¬ 
struction  in  the  operation,  care  and 
handling  of  chain  saws. 
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Price  controls  and  wage  controls 
are  finally  on,  as  long  predicted  in 
this  column.  The  confusion  is  also 
about  as  predicted,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the' controls  were  instituted  be¬ 
fore  much  concrete  thinking  was 
done,  before  any  planning  to  speak 
of,  and  mainly  before  there  was  any 
staff  to  administer  or  enforcement 
setup  to  make  directives  stick.  The 
economic  stabilization  agency  has 
been  experiencing  the  expected  prob¬ 
lems  with  price  controls,  with  food 
prices  by  far  the  most  vexing.  Food 
prices  have  been  continuing  to  climb 
as  permitted  under  the  farm,  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  economic  controls  act. 

All  meat  animal  prices  except  hogs 
are  frozen,  but  not  at  the  farm.  At 
retail  levels,  where  price  controls  are 
supposed  to  be  most  effective,  there 
have  been  advances  even  in  meats. 
Whispers  of  threatened  meat  black 
markets  once  price  controls  take  hold 
have  been  so  current  in  Washington 
that  price  director  Michael  V.  DiSalle 
has  warned  of  extreme  penalities  for 
black  marketeers!  DiSalle  also  plans 
curbs  on  new  slaughterers  as  an¬ 
other  protection.  Meanwhile,  DiSalle’s 
organization  is  in  conflict  with  the 
Department  of  Justice,  each  wanting 
to  find  and  prosecute  violators  of 
ceding  prices.  DiSalle’s  position  is 
weakened  because  he  still  has  no  en¬ 
forcement  forces  worth  mentioning. 

Here  is  some  more  light  on  the 
difficult,  almost  impossible  situation 
DiSalle  faces:  Congress  has  virtually 
directed — and  in  the  case  of  food 
price  controls  has  actually  decreed — 
that  all  normal  handlers,  processors, 
wholesalers,  retailers,  etc.,  be  given 
fair  profit  margins.  In  the  case  of 
foods,  most  of  which  have  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  go  before  reaching  parity, 
this  will  mean  DiSalle  will  be  forced 
to  grant  regular  retail  price  hikes. 

Another  factor  sometimes  over¬ 
looked  is  that  a  substantial  propor¬ 
tion  of  employed  workers  will  be 
granted  wage  increases  this  year. 
The  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
that  so-called  “deferred  increases” 
are  due  for  1,285,000  workers  in  1951; 
817,000  in  1952;  668,000  in  1953;  and 
643,000  in  1954.  Deferred  increases 
are  provisions  for  wage  increases  at 
future  intervals,  usually  in  union 
contracts.  The  economic  agency  has 
said  that  it  will  allow  these  increases. 
Aside  from  the  number  of  union 
workers  to  get  these  raises,  there 
will  be  the  non-union  personnel  in 
the  same  and  competing  plants,  all 
of  which  usually  get  raises  matching 
those  gained  by  union  labor.  Thus  an 
indeterminate  but  substantial  num¬ 
ber  of  wage  increases  are  due  in  this 
manner,  to  be  followed  no  doubt  by 
some  thaw  in  the  freezes  on  otheV 
types  of  wages  to  match;  and  the  in¬ 
dustries  involved  will  have  a  good 
case  for  higher  price  ceilings  to  match 
heavier  payrolls. 

The  whole  cycle  will  be  given 
added  impetus  by  the  fact  that  food 
prices  are  due  to  rise  under  special 
congressional  permission,  and  this 
may  provide  even  more  impetus  for 
wage  increases,  resulting  in  price  in¬ 
creases,  which  automatically  result 
in  higher  parity  figures.  There  is  the 
making  of  a  vicious  circle  there,  and 
it  is  not  so  far-fetched  that  responsi¬ 
ble  officials  are  not  worrying  plenty. 

DiSalle  has  a  tremendous  problem 
on  his  hands.  On  the  one  hand,,  he 
is  assailed  by  those  who  oppose  price 
controls  entirely.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  is  castigated  by  those  who  think 
that  price  controls  should  have  been 
applied  earlier  and  that  prices  should 
even  have  been  rolled  back,  particu¬ 
larly  food  prices.  The  former  Toledo 
mayor  is  not  responsible  for  any  of 
it,  nor  is  he  responsible  for  the  fact 
that  we  now  have  price  controls  with 
no  way  to  enforce  them.  But  he  does 
have  the  problem,  and  at  the  moment 
he  seems  far  away  from  a  solution 
a  which  might  work. 

Jj!  *  *  *  *  ' 

Food  prices  have  continued  to  ad¬ 
vance  since  imposition  of  price  con¬ 
trols.  Other  prices  have  also  ad¬ 
vanced,  but  not  as  much.  The  price 
control  law  and  the  way  in  which  it 
has  been  applied  has  given  leeway 
for  further  rises  for  a  considerable 
time  to  come.  The  index  of  prices 
received  by  farmers  jumped  five  per 
cent  in  the  month  ended  January  15 


and,  despite  a  three  per  cent  rise  for 
prices  farmers  pay,  the  parity  ratio — 
measure  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
given  quantities  of  farm  produce — 
rose  another  two  per  cent  to  110  per 
cent  of  parity. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
pects  most  farm  products  now  below 
the  charmed  parity  level  to  reach  the 
100  per  cent  of  parity  decreed  by 
Congress  as  the  first  spot  at  which 
farm  prices  can  be  stopped  from 
further  advances.  This  is  expected 
to  raise  the  parity  ratio  by  at  least 
another  five  points,  and  before  the  last 
returns  are  in,  it  may  bring  real  farm 
income  in  terms  of  what  it  will  buy 
back  up  close  to  the  peak  of  October 
1946. 

Citrus  fruit  can  about  double  in 
price  on  the  average.  Eggs  and 
chickens  can  add  almost  25  per  cent 
to  their  present  prices.  Potatoes  can 
virtually  double  in  price,  while  apples 
will  be  allowed  to  go  up  about  one- 
quarter  of  present  prices.  All  before 
price  controls  can  be  effective  on 
these  products.  Most  economists  now 
think,  as  predicted  in  this  column 
many  months  ago,  that  farm  prices 
will  reach  high  levels  practically  all 
along  the  line.  They  also  think  that 
these  prices  will  remain  at  high  levels 
for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  Stated 
simply,  their  belief  is  based  on  a 
conviction  that  the  present  national 
emergency  will  be  with  .us  for  a 
long  time  to  come. 

The  administration  is  still  playing 
with  the  idea  of  formally  asking 
Congress  for  power  to  control  food 
prices  at  below  100  per  cent  of  parity. 
That  request  was  publicly  and  offici¬ 
ally  forecast  some  time  ago,  but  it 
has  never  gone  to  the  Hill.  A  bill  to 
that  effect  has  been  introduced,  but 
not  by  an  administration  stalwart 
and  hence,  although  it  falls  in  line 
with  announced  administration  think¬ 
ing,  it  actually  has  no  backing  from 
the  Truman  forces.  Meanwhile,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  the  administration  will 
live  up  to  its  promise,  the  Capitol 
Hill  farm  bloc  has  been  reacting 
strongly  in  advance. 

Sen.  Milton  Young  (R.,-  N.  D.) 
points  out  that  “the  price  of  wheat 
is  far  below  what  it  was  in  1947  and 
1948,  yet  bread  is  selling  for  two  or 
three  cents  a  loaf  higher  —  during 
that  same  period  of  time  the  price  of 
everything  a  farmer  has  had  to  buy 
has  risen.”  Young .  said  that  same 
situation  holds  true  for  “most  farm 
commodities.”  Young  was  particu¬ 
larly  bitter  about  statements  in  writ¬ 
ings  of  a  nationally-known  farm  re¬ 
porter,  who  intimated  that  $1.6 
billions  had  been  spent  on  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  a  single  year  and  who  also 
said  farmers  have  gotten  75  per  cent 
of  food  price  increases  at  the  retail 
level.  Young  said  that,  according  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
the  entire  17-year  cost  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  had  been  only  $700  million, 
which  he  terrqed  a  good  investment — 
bringing  a  more  prosperous  agri¬ 
culture  at  a  very  low  per-year  cost. 
The  $1.6  billions,  he  said,  were  ex¬ 
penditures  for  CCC  inventories.  Much 
of  this  money  has  already  been  re¬ 
covered  by  CCC  sales  and  more  will 
be. 

The  North  Dakota  Senator  pointed 
out  that  per  capita  farm  income  in 
1948  was  $892,  compared  to  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $1,551  for  non-  farm  people. 
In  1949,  average  farm  income  drop¬ 
ped  to  $765,  while  per  capita  non¬ 
farm  income  almost  held  still  at 
$1,520.  He  said  that  1950  figures 
would  show  an  even  wider  discrep¬ 
ancy.  Young  showed  that  the  farm 
reporter  had  actually  been  quoting 
commodity  exchange  future  prices, 
rather  than  prices  received  by  farm¬ 
ers.  He  said  that  farmers  are  still 
not  receiving  their  fair  share  of 
national  income  and  are  entitled  to- 
the  protection  of  the  farm  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  economic  controls  act. 
This  amendment  provides  that  farm 
prices  cannot  be  halted  by  controls 
until  they  have  reached  the  higher 
figure  as  between  100  per  cent  of 
parity  or  the  prices  in  the  month 

before  the  Korean  war. 

- 

Joining  Young  in  blaming  middle¬ 
men  for  high  food  prices  were  Sens. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.);  William 
Langer  (R.,  N.  D.);  and  Edward  J. 
Thye  (R.,  Minn.).  Aiken  pointed  out 
that  some  of  the  seemingly  large  farm 
price  rises  were  actually  normal  sea¬ 
sonal  increases.  Harry  Lando 


LOOK  FOR  THE  RED  SIGN 


that  means  bigger  yields  and 
finer  quality  spring  crops 


You  can  be  sure  to  get  the  high  grade  plant  foods  you 
want  when  you  see  the  dealer  who  displays  the  red  International 
Fertilizer  sign. 

You  can  have  confidence  in  his  recommendations  for  your 
selection  of  fertilizers  that  will  help  you  get  healthier  growth  of 
crops,  finer  quality,  bigger  yields  and  lower  acre  production  costs. 

/  Thousands  of  farmers  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  know 
the  crop-producing  power  of  International  FertilizeYs.  Many  have 
depended  on  them  for  more  than  forty  years.  And  you  can  depend 
on  them  now  for  profitable  production  of  your  spring  crops. 

International  Fertilizers  are  quality  plant  foods,  expertly 
made  from  carefully  selected  raw  materials,  and  delivered  in  the 
uniform  condition  that  saves  you  time  and  effort  in  application. 
You  can  get  the  tonnage  you  want  and  the  exact  grades  you 
need  for  your  individual  crops  as  recommended  by  local  agri¬ 
cultural  authorities. 

i 

Order  early  and  take  prompt  delivery  so  you  can  be 
sure  to  get  the  supplies  you  need.  Your  International 
Fertilizer  dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you  now. 


PtANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 
&  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
New  York  District  Office:  Buffalo 


USE  AN  EXTRA  BAG  PER  ACRE 

to  Fertilize  Generously  for 

Sa&tfacfott  at 


SAVE  TIME 


tutting  wood! 


SEND  COUPON  FOP  COMPLETt  INFORMATION 

McCUUOCH 


McCUUOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 

los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

Please  send  me  immediately  complete  information 
on  the  items  checked,  also  name  of  nearest  dealer 
where  I  can  see  a  demonstration. 

Q  5-hp  5-49  Chain  Saw  Q  3-hp  3-25  Chain  Saw 
□  Free  16-page  Timber  Manual 
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For  making  cord  wood  . . .  pulpwood . . .  posts . . . 
sawmill  timber,  there’s  no  better  tool  than  a 
light-weight  McCulloch  gasoline-powered  chain  saw. 
You  can  fell  any  size  tree. .  .rip,  split,  and  buck 
logs . . .  and  cut  construction  timbers  without  hard 
work  and  long  hours. 

MODELS  AVAILABLE 

18*  size  (illustrated)  weighs  only  25  lb. 
complete,  develops  3  horsepower.  Available 
with  blades  up  to  30  inches  long,  and  15-inch 
how.  Priced  from  $325. 

20"  size  (not  illustrated)  weighs 
only  49  lb.*complete,  develops 
5  horsepower.  Available  with 
blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  and 
20-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $415 
prices  f.  o.  b. 
Los  Angeles 


MOTORS  CORPORATION 


Dept.  CR  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

NATIONWIDE  SALES  &  SERVICE 

fYor/e/s  Cscfesf  Sw/t/ers  a/ fttrer  Cria/n  Satrs 


Name. 
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purse  strings  and  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
available  means  to  stem  the  drift  toward  a 
welfare  state. 

Today’s  decisions  must  be  made  by  us,  the 
people,  if  we  are  to  continue  as  a  strong  vital 
country.  It  is  our  responsibility  alone.  The 
government’s  duty  is  to  carry  out  and  put  into 
action  what  the  people  themselves  decide. 
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subscription  rates-  After  reading  your'  article  a  few  issues  ago  on 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar  electibn  results  in  New  York  State,  I  Will  have  to 

single  copy  Five  cents.  say  I  don’t  agree  with  you,  and  here  is  why. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  fS.0«.  I  have  a  farm  of  58  acres  in  the  Town  Of 

Poland,  County  of  Chautauqua,  on  a  good  country 
road,  and  a  dairy  of  12  cows.  I  sell  from  four  to 

live  cans  of  milk  a  day.  In  the  Summer  of  1944 

my  milk  was  going  to  South  Dayton  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  paying  such  a  low  price  for  milk, 
all  the  other  patrons  stopped  sending.  Some  sold 
their  dairies,  others  moved,  and  a  few  got  into  a 
city  milk  plant,  leaving  my  milk  the  only  one  on 
the  road.  Then  the  milk  hauler  refused  to  come 
and  get  the  one  mess  and  said  we  would  have 
to  bring  it  to  his  main  route  which  meant  a  trip 
of  six  miles  each  morning.  We  had  neither  car 
nor  truck  and  had  to  use  the  old  farm  horse.  In 
bad  weather  the  road  could  not  be  used.  It  was 
a  good  black-top  road,  but  high  water  made  it 
impossible  to  travel  some  of  the  time.  I  wrote 
several  letters  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  in  Albany,  asking  permission  to  send 

T„_  .  ,  on  a  truck  that  went  right  by  the  door  to  Quaker  * 

HE  economic,  political  and  security  de-  Bridge  (now  owned  by  Fairmont  of  Buffalo)/ 
cisions  that  are  being  made  in  the  nation  The  first  two  letters  were  turned  down  flat.  So  I ; 

today  will  affect  seriously  the  lives  of  several  wrote L  •<^?^ernor  v.DeTu y  /ndi  facts.  - 

_  The  third  day,  when  the  Quaker  Bridge  milk  came 

generations  to  come.  For  that  reason  it  is  the  along,  the  driver  stopped  and  said,  “We  have  orders 
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TodayJs  Decisions 


stern  obligation  of  each  and  every  citizen  to 
familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  the  nation  and  participate, 
as  he  can  through  his  representatives  in  the 
Congress,  in  the  shaping  of  policy  on  these 
problems. 

There  is  great  need  for  more  of  such  public 
participation  —  the  reasoned,  not  the  emo¬ 
tional  type,  in  the  affairs  of  state,  not  only  be¬ 
cause  the  people  owe  it  to  themselves  as  good 
citizens,  but  also  because  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  in  the  seat  of  government  should  be 
influenced  mainly  by  the  popular  judgment. 
Too  many  times  they  ate,  quite  understand- 


from  Albany  to  take  your  milk  today.  I  will  stop 
for  it  when  I  come  back.”  The  same  day  a  letter 
came  from  Gov.  Dewey  personally,  saying  he  had 
taken  care  of  our  problem.  i* 

That  was  what  happened  when  our  Republican 
Governor  got  on  the  job.  He  knows  his  stuff  and 
will  give  anyone  a  break  who  will  plainly  state 
the  truth.  g.  a.  w.  . 

Chautauqua,  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  print  the  details 
of  G.  A.  W.’s  very  satisfactory  dealings  with 
Governor  Dewey. 

From  the  above  letter,  it  appears  that 
G.  A.  W.  found  himself  a  victim  of  Section 
258-j  of  the  Agriculture  and  Markets  Law 
which  in  part  prohibits  a  dairyman  from  ship- 


February  17,  1951 

dations  are  that  the  anti-coagulant  powder  be 
used  in  the  ratio  of  one  part  to  19  parts  of  a 
suitable  bait  substance,  such  as  cornmeal  or 
oatmeal,  or  equal  parts  of  each.  The  poison 
mixture  should  then  be  placed  where  it  is 
available  to  hats  and  mice  but  where  poultry 
or  livestock  cannot  eat  any  of  it. 

We  first  used  a  bushel  basket  with  a  small 
opening,  weighted  down  heavily  with  a  rock, 
and  placed  the  bait  underneath  the  basket. 
However,  the  rats  were,  for  some  reason, 
suspicious  and  would  not  take  the  bait.  Then 
we  tried  using  about  a  double  handful  of  the 
poison  bait  wrapped  up  in  two  thicknesses  of 
newspaper;  rats  and  mice  like  to  gnaw  and 
tear  things  for  their  feed.  This  package  was 
placed  under  a  log  in  an  apparent  rat  runway. 
The  first  night  there  was  considerable  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  bait  material;  thereafter  it  was 
regular,  but  not  to  as  great  an  extent.  Being 
odorless,  tasteless  and  not  immediately  death¬ 
dealing,  the  apparent  reaction  is  that  the  rats 
communicate  to  their  families  and  friends  that 
here  is  good  feed  which  is  non-poisonous.  As 
a  result,  both  the  rat  and  mouse  population  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  flock  to  the  bait.  For 
several  days  or  even  weeks  after  the  first  dose, 
increasing  amounts  of  the  bait  will  therefore 
be  needed.  It  was  our  experience  that  a  satu¬ 
ration  point  is  reached  in  about  four  weeks. 
The  rodents  then  begin  to  die  in  large  numbers 
and  at  the  present  time  there  are  no  rats  left 
tor  us  to  feed  the  bait  to.  As  is  probably  usual 
under  such  circumstances,  the  few  rats  that 
were  left  have  migrated. 

i  Since  the  dawn  of  time  man  has  fought  a 
losing  battle  with  his  greatest  enemy  —  the 
rat.  Here,  at  last,  is  presented  a  proven  possi¬ 
bility  of  control  and  even  complete  extermin¬ 
ation  if  this  latest  poison  is  applied  on  a 
worldwide  scale. 


ingly,  persuaded  by  special  pressure  groups  ping  t0  another  creamery  without  specific  per- 


whose  interests  are  not  always  identical  with 
the  general  good.  Besides,  lethargy  and  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  individual  citizens 
breed  carelessness  among  some  government 
officials,  tyranny  among  others. 

Because  we  do  not  have  the  fullest  possi¬ 
ble  measure  of  public  activity  in  government, 

Washington  is  foundering  in  a  morass  of,  half- 
thought  out  schemes  and  political  panaceas. 

Price  controls  have  been  hurriedly  impro¬ 
vised  and  more  hurriedly  put  into  effect,  for 
no  other  than  that  they  are  more  politically 
desirable,  from  the  vote-getting  and  pork 
barrel  angles,  than  stringent  credit  restrictions 
ahd  the  elimination  of  non-essential  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures.  Both  of  these  steps  would 
be  the  honest  and  most  effective  way  to  com¬ 
bat  the  inflationary  trend.  What  is  obviously 
worse,  a  totally  inadequate  program  of 
patchwork  price  controls  has  been  adopted, 
with  no  provision  for  rationing  nor  any  real 
ceiling  on  wages. 

The  one  bright  outlook  is  the  new  income 
and  excise  taxes  just  recently  recommended 
by  the  Treasury  Department.  Without  question, 
they  will,  if  enacted,  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
everyone  but  there  is,  art  the  same  time,,  a 
double-barrelled  benefit  —  it  can  stop  in¬ 
flation  and  it  will  make  all  people,  farmer, 
and  business  man  and  factory  worker,  a  lot 
more  conscious  of  the  need  for  their  active 
participation  in  government  ahd  in  govern¬ 
mental  planning.  They  will  insist,  as  never  be-  and  now  on  the  market,  deserves  comment  in 
fore,  that  their  taxes  be  used  wisely  arid  for  these  columns.  The  procedure  consists  of  feed- 
value  received.  They  will  demand  that  there  ing  a  blood  anti-coagulant  in  small  quantities 
be  no  diversion  of  funds  to  useless  or  social-  with  suitable  bait  so  that  the  rodents  die  as  a 
istic  purposes.  The  usual  apathy  of  citizens,  result  of  gradual  internal  hemorrhage  over  a 
that  encourages  politicians  to  ride  herd  over  prolonged  period.  The  concentration  of  this 
the  public  treasury  —  as  has  been  evident  in  poison  in  the  bait  is  so  comparatively  small 
the  recent  disclosures  affecting  the  R.  F.  C.,  that  the  chance  of  injuring  animals  or  people 
will  be  transformed  into  the  old  fashioned  who  might  inadvertently  eat  some  of  it,  is 
town  meeting  spirit  with  people  demanding  to  very  slight.  Its  full  chemical  name  is 
know  the  whys  and  wherefores  and  getting  3-  (a-gcetonylbenzyl)  —  4-hydroxycoumarin. 
honest  answers  from  their  stewards.  It  is,  of  course,  sold  under  varying  trade 

The  power  to  tax  may  well  be  the  power  designations, 
to  destroy,  but  it  may  also  be  the  spark  that  No  pre-baiting  is  needed  because  the  anti- 
will  shock  the  average  American  out  of  his  coagulant  is  odorless  and  tasteless.  Our  own 
lethargy  and  make  him  keenly  aware  of  his  experience  with  this  product,  when  mixed  in 
duty  and  responsibility  as  a  public-spirited  accordance  with  directions,  is  in  conformity 
citizen.  It  makes  him  a  guardiah  of  the  nation’s^with  the  findings  of  others.  General  recommen- 


mission  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

For  several  years  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
has  actively  supported  bills  in  the  State  Legis¬ 
lature  to  repeal  that  provision  of  Section  258-j. 
Four  years  ago  an  earnest  appeal  was  made  to 
the  Governor,  pointing  out  the  injustices  to 
dairy  farmers,  not  only  made  possible  but 
actually  put  into  effect  by  the  State  Agri¬ 
culture  Department  under  the  powers  dele¬ 
gated  to  it  by  Sections  258-c  and  258-j. 

The  Governor  declined  to  take  action,  yet 
his  intervention  two  years  earlier  on  behalf 
of  G.  A.  W.,  himself  a  victim  of  the  very  evils 
consistently  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  in¬ 
dicates  clearly  that  the  Governor  appreciated 
the  situation  full  well. 

Why  he  changed  his  mind  later  and  re¬ 
fused  to  lift  a  finger  to  change  the  statute  in¬ 
question,  is  not  explained.  Since,  however,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  be  a  man  who  will,  for 
good  reason  given,  change  his  mind,  perhaps 
he  will  do  it  again,  revert  to  his  1944  position 
in  G.  A.  W.’s  case,  and  use  his  best  efforts  to 
pull  the  monopolistic  teeth  out  of  Sections 
258-c  and  258-j  during  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature. 


What  Farmers  Say 

My  sister  in  New  Hampshire  has  sent 
me  a  page  from  a  recent  issue  of  your 
valued  paper,  with  an  article  entitled,  “Thanks¬ 
giving  on  the  Farm,”  by  Haydn  Pearson. 
He  comes  from  a  part  of  New  Hampshire 
where  I  have  lived  for  48  years,  and  I  am  very 
much  impressed  by  the  article.  Reading  it  brought 
back  wonderful  memories  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  of  days  gone  by.  In  the  early  days  of  our 
young  married  life,  we  had  only  been  married  a 
year  when  we  moved  to  Temple.  This  was  in  1903, 
and  I  started  in  on  poultry  work  with  my  own 
hands  without  modem  conveniences.  Life  was 
wonderful,  but  it  was  a  great  struggle  to  just 
get  by. 

Then  came  World  War  I  with  the  resultant  up¬ 
setting  of  some  things  in  business  and  home  life, 
and  the  high  prices  for  grain,  which  were  tre¬ 
mendous,  compared  with  the  other  side  of  the 
ledger,  the  low  prices  for  poultry  and  eggs,  be¬ 
came  a  tremendous  handicap,  and  I  found  it  very 
difficult  to  get  along.  But  those  experiences  left 
an  understanding  heart  in  me  for  other  people’s 
needs,  and  now  that  I  am  in  Washington  repre¬ 
senting  the  people,  those  memories  and  experi¬ 
ences  coupled  with  many  others  give  me  an 
understanding  of  many  problems  people  have  to 
undergo  today. 

I  had  not  intended  to  write  at  such  length.  I 
only  meant  to  ask  you  to  enter  me  as  a  subscriber 
to  your  paper,  beginning  forthwith,  sending  the 
paper  to  me  at  325  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobey 
U.  S.  Senator 


Goodbye ,  Mr.  Rat 

ANEW  product  for  effective  rat  poison  con¬ 
trol,  quite  different  from  former  methods, 


I’m  for  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  not  for  the 
likes  of  the  J.  R.  Shoemakers  of  this  land.  We 
need  more  papers  to  expose  the  weak-kneed 
politicians, ~ commissions,  police,  and  a  multitude 
of  other  sins  hiding  behind  one  kind  of  barrier 
or  another. 

I  like  a  paper  that  calls  a  spade  a  spade.  I  don’t 
have  any  time  for  the  wishy-washy  crowd,  no 
matter  where  you  find  them.  So,  keep  on  hammer¬ 
ing  away  at  the  evils  of  our  system  and  maybe, 
bye  and  bye,  we’ll  get  enough  people  educated 
so  that  we  can  get  back  to  real  democracy  in¬ 
stead  of  executive  decrees  and  one-man  govern¬ 
ments.  o.  c.  G. 

Pennsylvania 


Brevities' 


“Let  all  things  be  done  decently  and  in  order.” 
—  1  Cor.  14:50. 

There  may  be  shortages  of  insecticides  and 
fungicides  for  next  season.  It  would  therefore  be 
smart  business,  and  also  help  manufacturers, 
to  order  needed  supplies  as  soon  as  possible. 

Home  grown  lumber,  as  with  home  grown  feed, 
is  the  cheapest  and  best  for  farm  use.  A  properly 
cared  for  farm  woodlot  will  provide  enough  lum¬ 
ber  to  take  care  of  most  building  needs  as  they 
occur. 
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Hedgerows— Fingers  of  the  Forest 


Three  centuries  ago  there  were 
approximately  822,000,000  acres  of 
forest  in  the  area  encompassed  by 
our  48  States.  Today  the  figure  is 
about  615,000,000.  Experts  tell  us 
when  Captain  John  Smith  was  en¬ 
forcing  his  “no  work,  no  eat”  rule  in 
Virginia,  the  average  depth  of  humus 
was  from  10  to  12  inches;  now  it  is 
between  five  and  seven.  From  old 
letters  and  diaries  we  learn  of  the  vast 
forests  that  stretched  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  prairies.  We  read  of  the 
lushness  of  the  long-grass  plains  and 
the  heavy,  protecting  sod  of  the  short- 
grass  region.  Travellers  and  explor¬ 
ers  described  magnificent  virgin  trees 
that  shaded  woodland  aisles  for 
hundreds  of  miles;  they  described  the 
teeming  wildlife  and  the  unsullied 
brooks  and  rivers. 

The  first  clearing  of  the  forest  land 
was  along  the  ocean’s  edge.  After 
the  Indians  were  pushed  back  from 
the  seaboard,  bands  of  hardy  pio¬ 
neers  settled  a  few  miles  inland.  They 
slashed  and  burned  the  trees;  the 
immediate  need  was  for  tillage  land. 
In  certain  areas  of  the  Northeast  the 
King’s  agents  cruised  the  forests  and 
marked  tall  white  pines  and  other 
trees  as  material  for  the  English 
navy. 

It  is  interesting  that  as  early  as 
1784,  Jared  Eliot,  a  minister-doctor 
of  Killingsworth,  Conn.,  wrote  the 
first  book  on  American  agriculture. 
In  it  he  proposed  ways  and  means  of 
conserving  soil  and  improving  crops. 
As  Eliot  rode  horseback  through  the 
valleys  and  over  the  hills  of  his  sec¬ 
tion,  he  noticed  that  water  running 
from  a  grassed  hillside  was  clear; 
the  water  from  bare  or  cultivated 
slopes  was  muddy.  He  believed  that 
the  mud  in  the  water  was  valuable 
topsoil  from  the  hillside.  His  interest 
was  aroused  and  he  began  to  experi¬ 
ment  on  his  farm.  He  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  rich  soil  of  the 
valleys  was  in  reality  the  trans¬ 
ferred  goodness  of  topsoil  from  sur¬ 
rounding  heights.  In  his  book  he 
wrote  these  discerning  words: 
"When  our  forefathers  settled  here, 
they  entered  a  land  which  probably 
never  had  been  Ploughed  since  the 
Creation;  the  Land  being  new  they 
depended  upon  the  natural  Fertility 
of  the  Ground,  which  served  their 
purpose  very  well,  and  when  they 
had  worn  out  one  piece  they  cleared 
another,  without  any  concern  to 
amend  their  Land,  except  a  little 
helped  by  the  Fold  and  cartdung, 
whereas  in  England  they  would  think 
a  Man  a  bad  Husband,  if  he  should 
pretend  to  sow  Wheat  on  Land  with¬ 
out  any  Dressing.” 

According  to  figures  from  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  “we  can  get 
along  from  now  on  with  the  good 
land  we  have  left,  but  we  cannot 
keep  our  present  standard  of  living 
if  we  lose  much  more.”  We  now  have 
about.  460,000,000  acres  of  good  crop¬ 
land  in  the  United  States.  This  figure 
includes  some  100,000,000  acres  that 
need  clearing,  drainage  and  irri¬ 
gation.  And  all  but  approximately 
70,000,000  acres  of  the  460„000,000  are 
subject  to  erosion! 

In  three  centuries  of  farming  and 
grazing  we  have  ruined  or  nearly 
ruined  some  100,000,000  acres;  an¬ 
other  100,000,000  have  been  badly 
damaged.  Now  the  hedgerows,  fingers 
of  the  forests,  are  beginning  to  play 
an  increasingly  important  role  in  a 
great  drama. 

Farmers  are  no  longer  proud  of 
starkly  clean  fence  rows.  They  have 
learned  that  hedgerows  break  the 
winds  which  lift  valuable  humus  and 
that  the  forests’  fingers  offer  sanctu¬ 
ary  to  wildlife  which  helps  control 
insects  and  grubs.  In  the  Shelterbelt 
Project  running  from  Texas  through 
Oklahoma,  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  the 
Dakotas,  more  than  200,000,000  trees 
have  been  planted.  One  of  the  most 


interesting  developments  in  recent 
decades  is  the  increasing  use  of 
rugosa  roses  as  hedges  to  take  the 
place  of  wire  fences. 

To  understand  the  fundamental 
importance  of  hedgerows,  we  should 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“forest.”  A  forest  is  a  living  entity, 
a  complete,  never-ending  organism. 
Trees  grow  to  maturity;  their  seeds 
start  other  trees.  When  time  is  ful¬ 
filled,  a  tree  returns  to  enrich  the 
soil  that  gave  it  birth.  We  have  only 
three  great  forests  left,  one  along  the 
northern  Pacific  coast,  a  belt  of  ever¬ 
greens  across  the  Southern  States 
and  a  forested  region  in  the  North¬ 
east. 

But  we  do  have  tens  of  thousands 
of  farm  woodlands,  remnants  of  the 
great  forests  of  yesteryear.  It  is 
from  these  woodlands  that  the 
fingers  stretch.  You  will  see  hedge¬ 
rows,  miniature  forests,  wherever 
you  go.  The  hedgerows  follow  curv¬ 
ing  roads  along  the  valleys  and  over 
the  hills;  they  circle  brook-traversed 
meadows  and  follow  creeks  through 
the  lowlands.  They  form  a  protecting 
necklace  along  the  walls  and  rail 
fences  of  pasture;  they  form  par¬ 
titions  between  cultivated  fields; 
they  grow  in  the  rich  soil  at  the  foot 
of  cropland  slopes. 

A  real  forest  extends  itself  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  definite  plan.  The  thin-shade 
trees,  birches,  poplars  and  wild 
cherries  grow  on  the  fringes  and 
offer  protection  to  young  evergreens, 
oaks,  maples  and  ash.  When  the 
latter  grow  sufficiently  high  to  thick¬ 
ly  shade  the  ground,  the  thin-shade 
species  move  forward. 

A  hedgerow  operates  on  the  same 
principle.  The  warp  and  woof  of  the 
forest’s  finger  is  composed  of  sapling 
maples,  elms,  oaks,  ash  and  hickory. 
Along  the  edges  one  often  finds  high- 
growing  shrubs  —  blueberries,  high- 
bush  cranberries  and  sumacs.  On  the 
outside  fringe  are  the  tall-growing 
flowers — goldenrod,  wild  asters,  Joe- 
Pye  weed  and  milkweed  with  grasses 
mixed  among  them. 

The  forest  fingers  are  sanctuary 
for  wildlife.  Skunks  and  foxes  use 
them  as  headquarters;  many  species 
qf  birds  build  their  nests  in  the 
Hedges.  Bumblebees  and  hornets 
make  their  homes  in  the  hedgerows. 
Study  a  well  established  hedgerow 
and  you  will  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
wonder  of  our  flowering  world.  Each 
tree,  shrub,  flower '  and  plant  has 
space  unto  itself  to  develop;  each 
can  catch  the  vital  sunshine  which 
manufactures  chlorophyll  for  plant 
food. 

A  hedgerow  is  man’s  ally  in  the 
battle  for  soil  conservation  and  food 
production.  We  have  used  our 
natural  resources  with  prodigal  dis¬ 
regard  for  the  future.  We  have  cut 
trees  without  thought .  of  future 
generations;  we  have  mined  the  soil 
and  the  scars  of  erosion  show  where 
brown  blood  has  flowed  from  the 
heart  of  the  land.  The  forest  is 
patiently  stretching  forth  its  fingers. 
Hedgerows,  properly  controlled,  will 
help  us  restore  our  most  valuable 
resource.  H.  S.  Pearson 

Massachusetts 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 


Farm  Buildings, ' 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.50 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman .  3.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright.  . .  2.50 


Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  'York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


According  to  Robert  Warner,  Monroe  County,  Pa.,  cutting  Christmas  trees 
was  a  very  disagreeable  job  this  past  season.  The  big  tree  shown  here  went 
to  the  Wilkes-Barre  General  Hospital. 


I  Saved 


Ways 


by  Modernizing  with 


Jamesway! 


Soys  Alfred  Zellmer,  Larsen,'  Wis. 

Henry  Zellmer 


SAVE  MONEY  "Our  contractor  told  us  it  would  cost 
about  $12,000  to  tear  down  our  old  bam  and  build  a  new 
one.  Using  Jamesway  plans,  we  remodeled  for  only  $4,000.  j 
We  made  our  old  barn  as  good  as  new,  and  at  the  same  time, 
saved  $8,000.  Jamesway  modernization  is  the  biggest  thing 
that’s  ever  happened  around  our  barnyard!’*. 


SAVE  TIME  My  father  pitched  manure  out  of  the  old 
barn  by  hand  for  50  years.  Now,  with  our  Jamesway  electric 
barn  cleaner,  he  cleans  the  two  20-cow  gutters  in  5  to  S 
minutes!  Altogether,  our  Jamesway  modernization  .  .  .  with 
the  barn  cleaner,  automatic  water  cups,  quick -opening  stalls, 
controlled  ventilation  and  feed  truck  on  rubber  .  .  .  saves  us 
more  than  2  hours  of  backbreaking  chores  daily.” 


£ 


Ventilation 


Water  Copt 


Feed  Truck 


Hog  Feeder 


—  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  los  Angeles  63.  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-251  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  more  information  telling  me  how  I  can  modernize 
with  Jamesway  for  □  cows  Q  hens  □  hogs.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . 


Name . R.R. 

Town . State. . . 
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Protect  the 


To  safeguard  against  loss  of  quarters, 
treat  all  teat  injuries  promptly. 

Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  carry  antiseptics 
into  teat  canal  to  help  combat  infection 
and  reduce  inflammation.  They  furnish 
gentle,  non-irritating  support  to  injured 
lining  and  promote  normal  relaxation  at 
end  of  teat  by  sustained  antiseptic  con¬ 
tact  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE  — Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  teat  between  milkings  until 
teat  milks  free  by  hand. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  2,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Nail  far 


Medicated 


Large  Pkg. 

45  Dilators  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 

16  Dilators  SO# 

At  Your  Dealer's  or 
Mailed  Postpaid 


Teat  Dilators 


UDDEROLE 

A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


You  May  Save  Up  to  $27.00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 
badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 
massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 
or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 

Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  S-way  help: 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  6-lb.  can  $8 

Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores.  Or  send  $1  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  and 
receive  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


► 


Another  fine  “made  on  our  farm’’  product  Is 
CAF-STAR,  our  formula  feed  for  calves.  Try  Itl 
At  most  feed  dealers  now. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


MORE 

MILK 


Thousands  of  Dairy 
Farmers  are  raising 
their  Milk  Production 
with  DOLLYDALE- 
Shows  accurate  weight 
of  feed-ration  at  a 
glance. 

Avoids  losses  from  overfeeding  or  underfeed¬ 
ing.  Weighs  up  to  5  pounds  of  feed.  Scale 
inside  handle  -  Clog  proof*-  Rugged  -  Auto, 
matic— Precision  made.  Scoop  of  airplane 
aluminum.  Guaranteed  to  pay  for  en 

itself  in  one  month  or  money  batk.  r ^ 
Postpaid  if  cash  with  order. 

THE  ROBSON  CORP.  Fred  F.  French  Bldg.  N.  Y.  17  —  DEPI.  P-2 


DOLLYDALE 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Keep  the  Dairy  Calves  Growing 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


No  matter  how  elaborate  the  barn 
equipment  may  be,  it  is  difficult  to 
raise  healthy  dairy  calves  unless 
proper  sanitary  measures,  suitable 
rousing  and  correct  feeding  practices 
are  constantly  observed.  A  young 
calf  is  much  like  a  baby  in  its  needs 
and  desires.  In  this  respect  adequate 
amounts  of  vitamins,  especially  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D,  are  necessary  for 
proper  growth  and  bone  development, 
as  well  as  nutrients  and  minerals. 
Direct  sunlight  and  the  avoidance 
of  drafts  and  chilling  are  at  all  times 
helpful.  Sunlight  will  not  only  pro¬ 
vide  vitamin  D  but  beneficial  light 
rays  as  well. 

Cud  Inoculations  for  Calves 

A  calf  normally  has  no  cud  material 
until  it  begins  to  ruminate.  The  age 
when  this  will  occur  varies  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  animal  has 
been  fed.  The  liberal  use  of  best 


Sufficient  roughage  of  good  quality 
means  that  dairy  calves  will  develop 
a  big  middle  at  an  early  age.  When 
fed  in  this  manner,  they  have  less 
digestive  trouble  as  calves.  This  well 
grown  Jersey  heifer  calf  is  owned  by 
11  -year-old  Rosita  Krake  (holding). 
She  helps  her  father  with  the  young 
stock  on  his  120 -acre  dairy  farm  near 
Hammond,  St.  Lawrence  County, 
N.  Y.,  where  35  head  of  registered 
milking  Jerseys  are  kept. 

quality  hay  at  an  early  age  will 
hasten  this  desirable  physiologic  ac¬ 
tivity.  After  rumination  starts,  the 
calf  is  not  nearly  so  subject  to  in¬ 
testinal  upsets.  Mature  cows  in  milk, 
when  well  fed,  need  about  six  hours 
daily  for  ingesting  their'  feed  and 
eight  hours  for  rumination.  This 
makes  a  14-hour  work  day  for  the 
dairy  cow. 

A  recent  report  by  Hibbs  and 
Pounden  states  that  experimental 
work  at  the  Ohio  Station  has  shown 
that  dairy  calves  can  be  raised  prac¬ 
tically  free  from  most  calfhood  dis¬ 
eases,  and  at  comparatively  low  cost, 
provided  conditions  are  made  favor¬ 
able  for  the  early  development  of 
rumen  (paunch)  function  similar  to 
that  of  older  cattle.  As  mentioned, 
this  means  using  plenty  of  excellent 
roughage  and,  in  addition,  strict  limi¬ 
tation  of  both  grain  and  milk,  plus 
inoculation  of  the  calves’  rumens 
with  cud  material  taken  from  healthy 
cows.  This  cud  material  should  be 
placed  in  the  back  of  the  calf’s  mouth 
at  approximately  the  seventh,  14th, 
21st,  and  28th  days  of  age.  Cuds  for 
such  inoculations  may  be  easily  ob¬ 
tained  from  cows  while  they  are 
chewing  them.  This  is  best  accomp¬ 
lished  by  quietly  approaching  the  cow 
and  then  passing  the  left  arm  over 
her  face,  grasping  her  upper  lip  on 
the  left  side  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand.  Extend  the  fingers  into 
her  mouth  and  press  against  her 
palate,  thus  causing  the  cow  to  hold 
her  mouth  open.  The  right  hand  is 
then  used  to  obtain  some  of  the  cud 
material,  a  piece  of  which  can  usually 
be  found  near  the  *  tongue  and  pre¬ 
molar  teeth.  Rumen  inoculations  of 
calves  are  carried  out  by  passing 
small  pieces  of  this  cud  material  into 
he  backs  of  their  mouths.  If  preferred, 
rubber  covered  forceps  may  be  used, 
instead  of  the  hand,  to  obtain  the 
cud  material  and  place  it  in  the 
back  part  of  the  calves’  mouths. 
Fresh  cud  material  should  be  used 
each  time  that  such  an  inoculation  is 
made.  These  investigators  are  in¬ 
terested  to  get  reports  from  farmers 


who  try  this  method  of  stimulating 
early  rumination,  and  any  such  com¬ 
munications,  sent  to  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
investigators. 

Give  the  Calf  Colostrum 

The  newborn  calf  should  always 
be  allowed  to  get  plenty  of  colostrum, 
which  is  the  first  milk  secreted  fol¬ 
lowing  calving.  This  milk  is  essential 
because  it  contains  not  only  needed 
vitamins,  nutrients  and  minerals,  but 
also  certain  temporary  immunizing 
agents  to  protect  the  animal  against 
some  of  the  more  common  calfhood 
ailments,  particularly  of  the  intes¬ 
tinal  types. 

It  has  been  found  that  after  the 
dairy  calf  has  nursed  once  or  twice, 
it  is  best  to  take  it  away  from  its 
dam,  and  thereafter  use  whole  milk, 
not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the 
body  weight  of  the  calf,  for  daily  pail 
feeding.  The  milk  should  be  fed  two 
or  three  times  a  day  from  a  clean 
pail,  at  a  thermometer  tested  temper¬ 
ature  of  between  95  and  98  degrees 
F.  Either  open  or  nipple  pails  are 
satisfactory,  provided  they  are  kept 
free  from  contamination  by  filth  and 
disease  organisms.  A  good  rule  is  to 
give  the  calf  pail  the  same  care  as 
that  given  to  a  pail  holding  fluid 
milk.  Unless  you  are  willing  to  take 
a  drink  from  the  calf  pail,  it  is  not 
in  proper  condition  for  feeding  calves. 
Any  excess  colostrum  can  be  kept 
under  refrigeration  for  later  use  with 
other  calves,  as  needed  or  desired,  or 
it  may  be  mixed  with  wlyfle  milk  for 
the  calf  concerned.  It  is  better  calf 
husbandry  to  prolong  the  colostrum 
feeding,  based  on  the  total  amount 
of  milk  suggested,  than  to  permit  an  | 
excessive  consumption  of  it  during 
its  flush  production. 

Whole  milk  feeding  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  for 
each  10  pounds  of  bodyweight,  for 
Holsteins  and  Ayrshires,  and  some¬ 
what  less  for  the  high  testing  breeds, 
for  the  first  six  weeks,  gradually  re¬ 
ducing  this  amount  by  about  one-half 
during  the  seventh  week.  If  the  calf 
is  eating  hay  in  liberal  amounts  by 
this  time,  practically  all  of  its  milk 
can  be  stopped  and,  within  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time,  it  can  be  elimi¬ 
nated  entirely.  Jersey  calves  need 
from  two  to  three  weeks  longer  than 
Holsteins  before  their  milk  feeding  is 
stopped,  if  they  are  to  come  along 
at  their  best. 

Feed  For  Early  Development 

A  good  calf  meal  and  best  quality 
mixed  hay  should  be  offered  to  the 
calf  when  it  is  a  week  old,  although 
it  may  not  eat  much  of  these  feeds  for 
another  week  or  so.  More  hay  should 
be  offered  than  the  calf  will  clean  up 
each  day.  Change  the  hay  completely 
every  day,  using  the  refused  part  for 
either  dry  cows,  heifers  or  sheep. 
Some  good  dairymen  say  that  their 
young  calves  eat  better  if  their  grain 
or  meal  is  also  cleaned  out  daily; 
this  feed  can  likewise  be  used  for  other 
stock.  When  the  calf  gets  to  eating 
well,  it  will  consume  up  to  a  pound 
of  hay  per  day,  and  about  one-quarter 
pound  of  meal  or  grain.  After  these 
amounts  have  been  reached,  the  re¬ 
cent  Ohio  investigations  favor  regu¬ 
lating  the  concentrates  by  the  amount 
of  hay  eaten,  so  that  the  calf  never 
gets  more  than  one-quarter  to  one- 
half  as  much  grain,  by  weight,  as  hay. 
If  self-feeding  is  preferred,  especially 
during  the  early  calfhood  period,  it 
is  suggested  that  the  hay  be  ground 
or  chopped,  and  then  mixed  with 
the  concentrate  feed,  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  four  parts  of  hay  to  one 
part  of  grain  by  weight. 

The  prime  requisite  of  a  good  calf 
hay  is  that  it  must-be  palatable;  be¬ 
cause  if  the  animals  do  not  like  it 
and  eat  it  with  appetite,  no  matter 
how  good  it  may  look  or  smell,  it  is 
a  total  loss  as  far  as  calf  feeding  is 
concerned.  If  the  calves  do  not  like 
the  home  raised  hay,  it  will  pay  to 
purchase  some  that  does  suit  them. 
First  cutting  hay,  harvested  before  it 
is  too  mature,  has  been  found  to  be 
the  best  for  calf  feeding.  Second  and 
third  cuttings  are  usually  not  as  well 
liked  by  calves,  and  then  too,  these 
cuttings  of  legume  hays  are  more 
apt  to  cause  non-infectious  diarrhea. 

Skimmilk-Fed  Calves 

On  dairy  farms  where  considerable 
skimmilk  is  available,  it  can  be  used 
to  good  advantage  in  raising  the 
(Continued  on  Page  148) 


L  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORP. 

|  412  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

|  Please  sfend  me  FREE  literature  on 
|  □  Self-Feeding  Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Cribs  Q  Bins 

j  Name _ — — & - 

i  Address  — - 


Cut  labor  costs!  Widespread 
interest  is  being  shown  by 
dairymen  and  cattlemen  In 
this  efficient  new  MARTIN 
method  of  curing  and  han¬ 
dling  chopped  hay.  No  cart¬ 
ing  ...  no  pitchfork  labor . . . 
plenty  of  pasture-fresh 
GREEN  hay  always  available. 
Increase  milk  or  beef  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  slash  feed  and  labor 
costs  with  the  Martin  Self- 
Feeding  Haymaker! 


For  full  details  SEND 
COUPON  TODAY! 


Easy  and 

Cheap  to 
Operate  I 


CULTIVATE 


SAVE  TIME,  WORK,  MONEY! 

CHAW 

DU-ALL' WW 

and  "PIPPY  PAL"  TRACTORS 


These  ragged  walking  or  riding  tractors 
are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden,  orchard. 

Eoultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few  cents  an 
our.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OF  JOBS  Both  riding  and 
walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily  plow, 
cultivate,  harrow,  djak,  bulldoze,  spray, 
haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy  direct 
or  thru  your  dealer.  Year’s  guarantee. 
RIDINO  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12K  H.  P.,  68  In.  wheelbase. 
36  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant  clearance. 
Hand  or  electric  starter.  Walking 
Tractors  IK  to  6  H.  P. 

FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  pricelist— write  today. 

4702  Front  Street.  Galesburg.  Katis, 
668F  North  4th  Street.  Columbus,  0. 


|§f|  This  Booklet  is  vom 
;  for  the  Asking*! 

It  tells  how  your 
home  water  sup¬ 
ply  can  be  made 
clear  and  soft  — 
easily  and  at  little 
cost.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Write  for 
your  free  copy. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
Cr  SOFTENER  CO. 

Oshkosh,  Wis. 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forma 
of  reducible  rupture  ia  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  ana  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  coats  you  NOTH¬ 
ING  !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or  : 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
cnildren.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  Mol  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  in  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  ana 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 

BROOKS  APPLIANCE  CO.,  227 -J  Slat*  SL,  Marshal,  Mid 


tfudEadyWay 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


*  Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1 0c  a  cord.  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safel  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept.  N22  15  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  15,  N,  V. 


iRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
RRI GATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

•iginal  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
>und  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  I  umps 
00  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPF 
>m  25'  well  Use  any  Vs  to  %  HP  motor 
>es  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
dor.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMP*  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  V  w 


HI  YrklTD  Write  for  Information  00 
ft*  at  I  S*  RJ  I  %  what  stepa  an  Inventor  should 
■  n  I  «n  ■■  ■  w  take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D-S; 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog:  tremendous  saving* 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY. _ DES  MOINES  3,  10"* 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prle*  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  T. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Steps  to  Curb  Swine 
Enteritis 

I  would  like  to  have  your  advice 
on  the  necessary  steps  to  help  curb 
swine  enteritis.  T.  j.  k. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass. 

Seven  steps  are  necessary  to  help 
curb  enteritis  losses.  As  suggested  re¬ 
cently  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  Animal  Health  they  are:  (^Iso¬ 
late  newly  purchased  swine  from  the 
home  herd  for  at  least  three  weeks, 
until  the  former  are  known  to  be 
free  of  disease.  (2)  Control  internal 
and  external  parasites  which  weaken 
the  animals’  resistance.  (3)  Keep 
swine  away  from  old  hog  lots,  con¬ 
taminated  pastures,  cow  pastures, 
stagnant  pools  and  other  sources  of 
infection.  (4)  Keep  feeding  and 
watering  equipment  clean.  (5)  Check 
rations  carefully,  especially  for  possi¬ 
ble  deficiency  of  B-complex  vitamins. 
Prevent  overeating  of  rich  concen¬ 
trates.  (6)  Earmark  sows  and  their 
litters  to  identify  and  weed  out  the 
sow  ‘carriers.’  (7)  Watch  for  scour¬ 
ing,  loss  of  weight  and  failure  to 
convert  feed  into  gains.  At  the  first 
sign  of  trouble,  get  a  diagnosis  by 
yohr  veterinarian,  and  isolate  the 
ailing  animals  from  apparently 
healthy  ones. 

Actually,  swine  enteritis  is  not  a 
single  disease.  It  covers  a  dozen 
different  infections  and  disorders. 
Causes  and  symptoms  vary  so  much 
that  a  veterinary  diagnosis,  herd  sur¬ 
vey  and  study  of  feeding  and  man¬ 
agement  practices  may  be  necessary 
to  stop  an  outbreak.  These  enteric 
diseases  not  only  cause  heavy  death 
losses,  but  often  leave  pigs  in  such  a 
condition  that  they  never  make 
proper  gains  and  growth. 

Sterility  and  Age  in 
Dairy  Cows 

Many  a  shipped  in  cow  may  be 
older  than  she  appears  at  first  glance, 
which  may  explain  some  of  the  steril¬ 
ity  problems  in  dairy  cattle.  Any 
dairyman  who  is  concerned  about 
sterility  in  his  herd  has  two  courses 
open.  He  can  either  raise  more  herd 
replacements  at  home,  or  oecome  a 
better  judge  of  the  age  of  a  grade 
cow  he  is  thinking  about  buying. 

Learn  to  tell  the  age  of  a  cow  by 
h’er  teeth,  and  make  such  examination 
before  reaching  any  agreement  with 
the  seller.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of 
a  purebred  animal  the  registration 
paper  contains  the  date  of  birth.  Age 
can  be  estimated  fairly  accurately 
until  the  sixth  or  seventh  year.  After 
six  years  the  teeth  gradually  become 
more  triangular  and  distinctly  sepa¬ 
rated  because  of  wear.  Teeth  of  some 
cows  wear  off  and  become  stubby 
much  faster  than  others.  A  dairyman 
can  get  the  knack  of  judging  cow 
age  only  by  examining  the  teeth  of 
many  cows  of  various  known  ages. 

Cows  are  most  fertile  from  three 
to  six  years,  inclusive.  The  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  fertility  problem  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  1949  figures  of  the 
New  Jersey  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Associations.  These  show  total 
removals  of  3,929  animals  from  the 
association,  of  which  689,  or  17  per 
cent,  went  out  because  of  sterility. 

Retail  and  Wholesale 
Slaughter  Sales 

I  have  some  pigs  that  I  have 
grown.  Is  it  all  right  for  me  to 
butcher  them  and  sell  them  in  re¬ 


tail  pieces,  as  a  number  of  people 
want  to  buy  some,  or  is  there  a  law 
against  this?  If  there  is  a  law,  would 
it  be  all  right  to  butcher  the  pigs  and 
sell  them  whole?  c.  e.  b. 

If  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  sheep  or 
lambs  are  slaughtered,  and  any  part 
or  the  entire  edible  carcass  is  sold 
either  at  wholseale  or  retail,  then  a 
$5.00  license  is  required  in  New  York 
State.  If  poultry  only  is  dressed  and 
sold  commercially,  the  license  fee  is 
$2.00.  This  regulation,  found  in 
Article  5-A  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Markets  Law,  has  been  in  effect  for 
several  years. 

No  license  need  be  obtained  for 
either  livestock  or  poultry  killing 
where  the  animals  or  fowls  are  not 
sold.  At  present  there  are  no  restric¬ 
tion's  concerning  the  place  of  slaugh¬ 
ter  or  the  help  employed.  If  the 
meat  is  canned'  or  cured  and  then 
sold,  it  would  classify  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  sale,  and  a  slaughter  license 
would  be  required  in  New  York 
State.  Anyone  slaughtering  and  sell¬ 
ing  meat  is,  in  addition,  subject  to  his 
local  meat  inspection  ordinances. 
Federal  inspection  is  not  required  for 
these  small  local  operations. 


Returns  Over  Dairy  Feed 
Cost 

What  is  the  average  return  over 
feed  cost  on  cows  producing  an  annu¬ 
al  average  of  300  pounds  of  butter- 
fat,  as  compared  with  cows  producing 
400  pounds  of  butterfat,  and  also  with 
those  producing  500  pounds  of  butter- 
fat?  e.  c.  s. 

Based  on  recent  cow  testing  re¬ 
ports,  the  annual  return  above  feed 
cost  on  a  cow  producing  300  pounds 
of  butterfat  was  about  $170.  On  a 
cow  producing  400  pounds  of  butter¬ 
fat,  the  return  above  feed  cost  was 
$240  while,  if  a  cow  produced  500 
pounds  of  butterfat,  the  return  above 
feed  cost  was  $355.  This  return  would, 
of  course,  be  influenced  by  the  price 
for  butterfat  as  well  as  the  price  for 
feed  but,  over  many  years  cf  cow 
testing  work  where  records  are  care¬ 
fully  kept,  high  producing  cows  have 
always  been  the  most  profitable  when 
they  are  properly  and  adequately  fed. 

Holstein  Registrations 
Increase 

Again  in  1950,  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Assn,  established  a  new  all-time 
record,  registering  184,246  animals 
during  the  year  just  past.  This  ex¬ 
ceeds  by  a  considerable  margin  the 
old  record  of  177,925  registrations 
established  in  1949.  Total  animals 
registered  by  the  association  since 
its  organization  in  1885  now  come  to 
four  and  a  half  million  animals,  all 
of,  these  descended  from  an  overall 
importation  of  only  a  little  over  8,000 
foundation  animals  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Transfer  of  ownership  certi¬ 
ficates  were  isued  on  116,277  animals, 
only  a  few  less  than  the  all-time 
transfer  record  set  in  1949. 

Registration  involves  the  recording 
of  sire  and  dam,  verification  of  facts 
concerning  each  animal,  and  insertion 
of  the  animal’s  name  in  the  Herd 
Book,  a  continuing  reference  work 
listing,  by  name  and  number,  pure¬ 
bred  animals  of  this  breed  and  their 
ancestry  from  the  present  back 
through  many,  many  generations  to 
the  original  imported  stock.  When  an 
animal  becomes  officially  registered, 
a  certificate  is  issued  to  the  owner  as 
proof  that  the  animal’s  records  are  on 
file. 


Loading  livestock  on  the  farm  is  often  a  difficult  problem.  This  homemade 
loading  platform  can  be  quickly  assembled  and  then  removed  with  little 
labor;  cordwood  serves  on  the  lower  underparts  as  support.  The  platform 
teas  designed,  and  is  being  used,  by  C.  V.  Mobberly,  Yellow  House  Farm, 

New  Matamoras,  Ohio. 


"How  to  feed 


ANTIBIOTICS- 
VITAMIN  B 12 
for  best  results’.1 

Learn  how  one  of  the 
world’s  largest  hog  farms 
realizes  I  pound  of  gain 
for  less  than  10  cents. 
Write  today.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Arenel  Farms,  Dept. 
13  Shoemakersville,  Pa. 


SWINE 


NEW  YORK  STATE  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE  BREED¬ 
ERS  COOPERATIVE  INC..  Will  Sell  at  Auction 
SATURDAY  MARCH  3,  1:00  P.  M.  EMPIRE  SALES 
PAVILION.  CALEDONIA.  N.  Y.  45  BRED  GILTS. 
10  OPEN  GILTS,  10  BOARS.  Cholera  treated  Bangs 
tested.  Catalog  write  —  RUSSEL  WOODWORTH. 
LE  ROY.  NEW  YORK 


Start  With  the  Best 

Get  your  copy  of  our  new  directory  which  lists  Swine 
Breeders  in  New  York  State  and  what  pigs  they 
have  for  sale  at  this  time. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  See.-Treas..  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  week*  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSV ILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt 


HEREFORD  HOOS 

Largest  herd  In  the  East,  headed  by  "Prize  Goods, 
Jr.",  National  Grand  Champion.  Greatest  sire  in 
the  breed.  Circular.  ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 
2902  DUNLEER  ROAD.  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
tilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED. DUROC  BOARS  AND  GILTS - 

Sired  by  TOPS  and  PO^J  STANDARD,  the  home 
of  champions.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  D.  I,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


YORKSHIRES 


BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
KEITH  MALCHOFF.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


MAPLEHURST  DU  ROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y, 

DAIRY  CATTLE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer,  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal,  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  RN5  313  s,  6UHST0HE  AWL.  SPRINSFIEID  4.  MO, 

Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklets 

Ayrshire  Breeders  Association 

96  C«nt«,  St.,  Brandon,  Vt. 

ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRlADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK _ Telephone  647  I 

For  Sale:  GUERNSEY  BULL  CALVES  from  high 
producing  dams,  sired  by  FLYING  HORSE  MASTER 
PATRICIAN  %  brother  to  F.  H.  ROYAL  ROSE, 
1154  F.  Write  for  Pedigrees.  Visit  — 
UPAWAY  FARMS, _ ASHVILLE.  NEW  YORK 


SELLING  OUT 


Small  Shorthorn  herd.  (Pedigreed).  Also  grade  Short¬ 
horns,  including  feeder  and  heifer  calves  and  one 
pedigreed  herd  bull  and  two  young  bulls. 

SHORTHORN  FARMS,  R.  D.  2.  LEBANON.  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 


II  months  old  Bull  (May  Royal  Breeding).  Dam 
five  A.  R.  Records.  CALVES.  Both  Sex. 
FORGE  HILL  FARM, _ R._4,_NEWBURGH,  N._Y. 

-  23  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  - 

FIVE  FRESH.  CERTIFIED.  ACCREDITED. 
PAUL  VAN  CLEVE,  NEW  PROVIDENCE.  PENNA. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936—^- 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


:  For  the  Fred  J.  DeHart  Est.,  R.  I,  Cortland,  I 
N.  Y.,  Thur..  Mar.  I,  at  12:30  P.M.  Select. 
18-head  herd  of  9  COWS,  I  BRED  HEIFER.  7 1 
!  OPEN  HEIFERS,  TOP  2-YR.  OLD  BULL  from 
dam  with  MHT-13760  M.  4.55%  626  F.  at  2-3 
[  yrs.  M.  E.  10  Older  females  by  a  Desert  Crest  | 
bull.  Cows  have,  or  are  making,  very  good  Herd 
Test  records.  Herd  T.  B.  and  Bangs  Aecr’d., 
Vaccinated,  tested  30  days  before  sale. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayohire  Sale*  Service  Boa  96,  Brandon,  Vl. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

RABBITS 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Todayt 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I,  SELLERSVILLE,  PA. 


‘World's  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


FLEM  GIANTS  —  8-10  pounds.  Five  months.  Money 
back.  $15  a  Pair  F.  0.  B.  PETER  SEDLAK. 

BOX  186,  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 


SUR^ 

GRIP 


KEEP 
SILAGE 
PRIME  IN  A 

UNADILLA 

WOOD— WARMTH 
WOOD  — FLAVOR 
WOOD— ACID  RESISTANT 
WOOD— UNADILLA 

Of  course  Onadilla.  wood  staves  ^ 
keep  your  silage  prime.  Only 
Unadilla  gives  you  Sure-step, 
Sure-grip  doorfront  ladder  sys¬ 
tem.  Patented  Lock-Dowelling 
knits  Unadilla  Staves  into  one 
sturdy  wind-resistant  structure. 

See  a  Unadilla  dealer  —  he  can  show 
you  these  and  other  features  which 
have  made  Unadilla  the  favorite  in 
the  East  for  more  than  40  years. 
On  orders  written  for  shipment 
prior  to  April  1st,  present  prices 
pro  guaranteed. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-24 ,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


^SALT 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY / 


DRAFT  HORSE  AUCTION 

FRIDAY,  MARCH  16,  1951 
at  12  o’clock  C.  S.T. 
Indiana  State  Fair  Grounds, 
Indianapolis  —  60  Head  of  Regis¬ 
tered  Belgian,  Percheron  and 
Clydesdale  draft  horses,  includ¬ 
ing  stallions,  mares  and  fillies. 
Also  15  head  of  geldings. 
Stallion  Show  March  15 
Sale  sponsored  by  Indiana  Draft 
Horse  Breeders’  Association. 
Auctioneer  — 

PAUL  GOOD  VAN  WERT,  OHIO 
For  Catalog  Write  to  — 
f  C.  O.  HOUSE,  Arcadia,  Indiana 


***** 


MARE  —  Gray,  ride  or  drive,  light  farm  work. 

Ten  years  old.  Must  sell  —  $75  00. 

FRA N  K  FILOR,  GARNERVILLE.  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA.  PA. 

For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beautt- 

ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock. 

DR.  STEWART  GAY.  22  SUMMIT  AVE.. 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2099 

For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Collie 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  PIT  BULL  TERRIERS.  Registered 
PUPS  and  GROWN  DOGS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL 
TIMES,  H.  B.  SHAPIRO,  TOTAWA  RD..  BOX  33, 
R.  D.  2,  Paterson,  N.  J.  Phone  Mountain  View  8-2013 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


FEMALES  $20.00:  MALES  $22.50.  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLABKSBURG,  W.  VA 

TC>UREBltEI»  COCKF.Il  PI1  PS  AND  DOOK. 
JE  Son- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

German  Shepherd  Puppies:  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  From 
heel  drivers  and  good  watchdogs.  Very  Intelligent. 
learn  fast.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Collie  Puns..  Beautifully,  Intelligent.  Championship 
breeding:  $25;  $30;  $35.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

mi  I  IF  PITPPIFS  MRS-  JAMES  HOWLAND 
V.VJL.EIE,  rurriEj  walton,  new  york 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Al  RED  ALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

DACHSHUND  PUPS:  Black  &  Tan.  A.K.C.  Standard 
size.  G.  B.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.Y. 

REG.  COLLIES  and  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Miniature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 

JONAIRE  KENNELS,  MT.  POCONO,  PA.  Phone  5881 


NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  ROUTE  I,  ATHENS,  PENNA 


RAMS 


500  RUGGED  MONTANA  YOUNG  BRED  EWES 
WRITE  STATING  AMOUNT  WANTED. 

S.  K.  NORMAN, _ NORTH  WALES.  PENNA. 

GOATS 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 
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WB&9  CALF  MANNA  Fed  Animat 
^Tops  Chicago  International! 


E1LEENMERE  1050th 

Grand  Champion  Aberdeen  Angus  Bull,  1950  Chicago  International  Livestock 
Show.  Also  Grand  Champion  Bull  at  the  1949  and  1950  National  Angus  Show. 
Bred,  owned  and  Calf  Manna-fed  by  J.  Garrett  Totan  Farms,  Pleasant  Plains,  III. 


THIS  season,  as  for  the  past  16  years,  it  is  significant  that  Calf  Manna-fed 
animals  have  been  big  winners  at  the  largest  livestock  shows  through* 
out  the  country.  Eileenmere  1060th,  the  Angus  bull  pictured  here,  has  just 
gone  through  another  season  of  triumphs.  This  great  bull  illustrates  the 
depth  of  body,  quality,  and  general  good  health  of  a  well-bred,  Calf-Manna* 
fed  animal.  No  wonder  Calf  Manna  is  the  most  popular  feed  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

Each  passing  season  adds  to  the  already  long  string  of  show  winners 
that  were  raised  on  Calf  Manna  and  fitted  for  the  show  on  Calf  Manna* 
Whether  your  interest  is  horses,  beef,  hogs,  sheep,  dairy  animals,  or 
chickens,  you  will  find  many  of  the  outstanding  animals  developed  during 
the  past  two  decades  were  Calf  Manna-fed. 

Start  today  to  insure  the  completeness  of  your  livestock  rations  by 
giving  them  a  daily  feeding  of  Calf  Manna.  A  little  does  a  lot! 

Today  for  Your  FREE 


Albers  Milling  Company 

257  8  Carnation  Building* 
Oconomowoc,  Wise. 

Please  RUSH  my  copy  of 
"Raising  Better  Livestock  with  Calf  Manna”. 

NAME . . . 

STREET 

R.F.D - ADDRESS _ 

CITY . . 1...  ST  ATE 


CALF  MANNA  is  available  at  all  leading  Feed  Stores 


ELECTRIC  SEED 
BED  HEATER 


GRO  QUICK ' 


SEED  UP  IN  30  HOURS 
ROOT  CUTTINGS  IN  6  DAYS 
CUT  GERMINATION  TIME  BV 
TRANSPLANT  2  WEEKS  SOONER 
You,  too,  can  gat  that*  fault*.  Gat 
fraa  plant  —  instruction*. 

©RO-QUICK 


CHICAGO  J#,  ILL. 
364  W.  HURON  St. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Boto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

3721  MAHONING  AYE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Two  famous  Silos  £- 

V°°D  M\0^ 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


BALE  TIES  AND  COIL  WIRE  FOR  SALE 
OSBORN  HAY  A  MILLING  COMPANY, 
OSHKOSH.  WISCONSIN 


One 


PRICES) 

Man  Two-Man 


20"— $305.00 
24" — $311.00 
30"— $319.00 
36"— $327.00 

Halpar'i  Ho.dl.  $5.40 
All  trim  F.O.i.  Wore *»»•,,  Mau. 


24"— $331.00 
30"— $339.00 
36"— $347.00 
48"— $367.00 


Pressure-fed 
Chain  Oiling 

Fingertip  4./ 
Controls 


Powerful 
5  H.P.  Engine 


Fast-cutting  R-P  Model  50  Chain  Saws 
make  light  work  of  wood-cutting  jobs! 
These  5  H.P.  gasoline-driven  portable 
saws  feature  low  initial  cost,  light¬ 
weight  but  rugged  construction  and 
ease  of  handling.  Before  buying  any 
chain  saw,  see  a  labor-saving  R-P  50 
in  action. 


Planerchain  — 
No  Jointing 
or  Sotting 


Anti-friction, 
Idler-type 
"  Tjilstocfc 


levee  for 
Complete 
*  Swivel 


360 


Automatic  Clutch 
b  Rewind  Starter 


Double-row  struts 
to  case  load 


Narrow,  Solid 
Guid*  Bav 


Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


Spring  tension 
Adjustable 
Handle 


Dealers 

Wanted 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass. 

77/,'  Original  Matinfetelnrer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws 


Keep  the  Dairy  Calves 
Growing 

(Continued  from  Page  146) 
halves.  Depending  on  price,  it  may 
also  be  more  economical  to  use 
powdei'ed  skimmilk,  when  properly 
mixed  with  water,  than  whole  milk. 
The  same  conditions  for  feeding  temp¬ 
eratures  and  sanitation  apply  as  when 
feeding  whole  milk.  If  skimmilk  is 
used,  it  should  be  added  when  the 
calf  is  about  four  weeks  old,  substi¬ 
tuting  the  skin$milk  at  the  rate  of 
a  pint  daily  until  all  of  the  whole 
milk  has  been  replaced.  From  here  on, 
continue  to  increase  the  skimmilk  at 
the  suggested  rate  until  the  calf  is 
taking  around  eight  to  nine  quarts 
daily.  As  long  as  the  calf  is  doing 
well,  it  can  be  allowed  all  the  skim¬ 
milk  it  desires  after  it  is'  about  two 
months  old. 

It  is  customary  to  continue  feeding 
skimmilk  to  calves  until  they  are 
from  six  to  seven  months  old.  When 
calves  are  fed  in  this  manner,  they 
seldom  make  quite  as  large  calfhood 
gains  as  those  fed  whole  milk,  but 
comparisons  at  several  State  stations 
show  that  when  they  are  allowed  all 
the  good  hay  and  concentrates  in  the 
ratios  mentioned,  they  will  attain 
approximately  the  same  size  and 
weight  as  whole  milk  fed  calves  by 
the  time  they  are  three  years  old. 
Skimmilk  raised  calves  are  later 
just  as  productive  as  comparable 
females  raised  on  whole  milk.  When 
skimmilk  is  fed  for  the  length  of 
time  mentioned,  it  will  not  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  use  as  much  calf  meal  as 
compared  to  whole  milk  feeding.  The 
use  of  farm  grown  grain,  limited  in 
suitable  ratio  to  the  hay  eaten,  is 
desirable  to  promote  maximum 
growth  with  skimmilk  fed  calves. 
However,  it  has  been  shown  by  some 
experiments  at  the  Missouri  Station 
that,  if  grain  is  high  in  price  or  not 
available  as  home  grown  grain,  skim- 
milk-fed  calves  can  be  successfully 
raised  on  good  roughage  alone.  The 
calves  in  this  test  were  first  fed  whole 
milk  in  the  usual  manner  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  At  the  end 
of  this  time  they  were  gradually 
changed  to  skimmilk  and  best  qual¬ 
ity,  chopped  alfalfa  hay.  These  calves 
were  consuming  as  much  as  10  quarts 
of  skimmilk  a  day  per  head  by  the 
time  they  were  nine  months  old,  and 
from  this  time  on,  they  were  fed 
hay  alone  until  they  were  several 
months  older.  Later  during  lactation 
they  were  fed  gram  and  developed 
into  normal  dairy  cows  for  both  size 
and  production;  however,  they  were 
slower  in  attaining  maturity  than 
comparable  calves  which  received 
grain. 

Dairy  Calf  Meal  and  Grain  Feeds 

On  my  visits  to  the  Missouri  Station 
during  the  past  few  years,  I  have 
conferred  with  Professor  H.  A.  Her¬ 
man  regarding  their  experimental 


Antibiotic  Feed  Supplements 

A  large  commercial  plant  has  re¬ 
cently  been  built  for  the  production 
of  a  new  bacitracin  antibiotic  feed 
supplement.  The  first  carloads  of 
material  produced  at  the  plant  have 
been  shipped  to  manufacturers  of 
swine. and  poultry  feed.  Another  unit 
at  the  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
vitamin  B-12  supplement,  called  Pro- 
ferm,  will  soon  be  in  operation.  The 
new  antibiotic  feed  supplement,  called 
Baciferm,  stimulates  growth  and  re¬ 
duces  mortality  of  poultry  and  swine, 
as  well  as  increasing  feed  efficiency 
to  provide  better  meat  at  lower  cost. 

Marketing  of  Baciferm  culminates 
more  than  three  years  of  research 
by  this  company  on  the  effect  of  anti¬ 
biotics  on  feed  efficiency  and  growth 
of  poultry  and  animals.  Bacitracin 
was  selected  as  the  antibiotic  of 
choice  following  extensive  testing 
of  various  antibiotics  at  the  company’s 
research  laboratories  and  at  agri- 
cutural  colleges  and  experiment  sta¬ 
tions.  Bacitracin,  an  antibiotic  of  com¬ 
plex  structure,  is  high  in  molecular 
weight.  The  large  size  of  its  molecule 
prevents  significant  absorption  from 
the  intestinal  tract  at  the  levels  used 
in  feeds,  and  it  is  not  destroyed  by 
enzymes.  Consequently,  it  has  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  other  antibiotics  which 
may  lose  some  of  their  effect  by 
absorption.  Bacitracin,  as  an  anti¬ 
biotic,  has  been  used  orally  in  human 
medication  for  over  two  years.  Baci¬ 
ferm  contains  a  guaranteed  minimum 
of  five  grams  of  bacitracin  per  pound. 
For  most  finished  feeds  the  recom¬ 
mended  level  is  two  pounds  of  Baci- 
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work  for  raising  thrifty  and  healthy 
dairy  calves.  In  these  tests,  when 
dairy  calves  received  whole  milk, 
they  were  weaned  by  the  time  they 
were  eight  weeks  old.  A  calf  meal 
mixture  and  legume  hay  were  placed 
before  the  calves  as  soon  as  they 
would  eat  these  feeds,  which  was 
usually  as  early  as  two  weeks.  The 
calf  starter  meal  mixture  which  was 
used  and  found  to  be  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  consisted  of  the  following  pound¬ 
age  combinations:  Ground  yellow 
corn  277.5;  ground  oats  275;  wheat 
bran  100;  linseed  meal  (34  per  cent) 
100;  ground  alfalfa  ( choice, leaf y ,  green ) 
100;  soybean  oil  meal  (41  per  cent) 
50;  dried  skimmilk  50;  soluble  blood 
flour  25;  steamed  bone  meal  10;  salt 
10;  and  reinforced  cod  liver  oil  2.5. 
This  mixture  has  a  total  crude  protein 
content  of  18.67  per  cent,  with  a 
digestible  crude  protein  content  of 
15.7  per  cent,  and  contains  72.67  per 
cent  total  digestible  nutrients. 

In  the  Missouri  tests,  the  calf  starter 
was  replaced  by  a  growing  heifer 
grain  mixture  at  an  age  of  two  months 
for  the  calves  which  had  received 
skimmilk,  and  at  an  age  of  four  months 
for  those’  fed  whole  milk.  Either  corn, 
barley  or  oats,  depending  on  price  or 
availability,  are  suitable  for  forming 
most  of  the  grain  mixture  for  growing 
heifer  calves.  A  good  combination  is 
one  consisting  of  3  0  0  pounds  of 
ground  yellow  corn,  3  0  0  pounds 
ground  oats,  300  pounds  wheat  bran, 
100  pounds  of  either  soybean  oil  meal 
or  linseed  meal,  20  pounds  steamed 
bone  meal,  and  20  pounds  of  sail. 
Another  excellent  growing  mixture 
is  660  pounds  of  ground  oats,  650 
pounds  ground  yellow  corn,  4  5  0 
pounds  wheat  bran,  100  pounds  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal,  100  pounds  linseed 
meal,  20  pounds  steamed  bone  meal, 
and  20  pounds  of  salt. 

The  amounts  of  either  of  these 
suggested  grain  mixtures,  to  feed  for 
best  results,  will  depend  primarily 
on  the  quality  and  amount  .of  hay, 
silage,  pasture  or  other  roughage 
which  the  heifer  consumes.  When  the 
roughage  used  is  of  high  quality  and 
allowed  in  liberal  amounts,  from  two 
to  three  quarts  per  head  daily  is 
sufficient,  until  the  heifers  are  about 
12  months  of  age.  If  the  roughage  is 
only  fair  in  quality,  then  from  four 
to  five  quarts  of  grain,  feed  should  be 
allowed  daily  for  each  heifer.  Heifers 
which  are  from  six  to  12  months  of 
age  will,  on  the  average,  consume 
about  12  pounds  of  hay  per  head,  daily, 
or  six  pounds  of  hay  and  18  pounds 
of  silage.  Clean,  fresh  water  and 
either  a  home  compounded  or  com¬ 
mercial  mineral  mixture  should  be 
kept  before  the  calves  at  all  times. 
A  good  home  mixed  mineral  combina¬ 
tion  is  one  consisting  of  equal  parts 
steamed  bone  meal  and  iodized  stock 
salt.  Plenty  of  good  feed,  adequate 
helter,  proper  management  and  kind¬ 
ness  will  keep  the  dairy  calves  grow¬ 
ing  and  \doing  well. 


ferm  per  ton,  or  ten  grams  of  bacit¬ 
racin.  The  new  supplement  has 
proved  to  be  stable  in  a  wide  varietly 
of  formulations. 

In  many  feed  formulas  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  Baciferm  and  Proferm  will 
result  in  an  increased  high-efficiency 
feed.  The  amount  of  each  which 
should  be  used  varies  with  the  par¬ 
ticular  type  of  feed  and  the  section  of 
the  country  where  the  feed  is  used.  A 
product  combining  these  two  active 
factors  in  a  proportion  to  produce  the 
most  favorable  results  under  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  conditions  will  soon  be 
marketed  under  the  name  Duoferm. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.50 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers 

G.  W.  Stamm .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


As  we  start  into  February,  we  can 
look  back  and  see  that  the  month 
just  past  was  one  of  real  Winter  with 
very  little  let-up  from  cold  at  any 
time.  A  few  days  of  warm  weather 
took  most  of  the  snow  off  once,  but 
in  a  very  few  days  it  soon  froze  up 
again  and  gave  us  a  complete  new 
coat  of  snow.  There  has  been  con¬ 
siderable  ice  and  many  roads  have 
not  been  easy  to  travel  a  good  part 
of  the  time  during  the  past  month. 

A  few  more  public  sales  are  being 
held  and  almost  everything  brings 
very  high  prices.  Dairy  cows  and 
most  all  other  kinds  of  cattle  are 
high.  We  wonder  about  this  because 
milk  prices  are  certainly  not  very 
high  and  have  not  begun  to  keep  pace 
with  the  advance  in  feed  prices.  At 
a  recent  sale  good  big  dairy  cows 
brought  from  $200  to  $300  each,  just 
grade  cows  at  that.  They  were  most¬ 
ly  Holsteins  with  a  few  Guernseys 
mixed  in  and  many  of  them  may 
have  been  bought  for  butchering 
purposes.  That  is  one  reason,  I  guess, 
why  cows  are  so  high. 

There  is  still  much  dissatisfaction 
about  the  milk  situation  and  nothing 
has  been  very  settled  yet.  The  Key¬ 
stone  Milk  Producers  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  representing  17  coun¬ 
ties,  have  asked  for  and  been  granted 
a  hearing  by  the  Milk  Commission. 
They  are  asking  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  for  the  farm¬ 
er  and  are  compiling  a  lot  of  evidence 
to  show  they  are  entitled  to  it.  This 
producer  group  has  gone  on  record  as 
being  strictly  opposed  to  any  move  to 
scrap  the  State  Milk  Control  Law 
at  this  time.  The  current  repeal 
movement  is  being  sponsored  by 
those  who  are  seeking  for  political 
reasons  to  introduce  Federal  Milk 
Control  into  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  these  dairy  farmers  are  very 
much  opposed  to  it. 

A  prominent  ddiry  farmer  recently 
said  that  the  public  is  getting  the 
idea  that  the  farmers  are  out  to  gouge 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  farm  in¬ 
come  has  dropped  20  per  cent  the 
past  year,  while  most  wages  and 
salaries  have  gone  up  from  16  to 
20  per  cent.  Prices  for  other  foods 
and  for  the  equipment  farmers  must 
buy  to  operate  their  farms  have 
gone  up  too.  Milk  is*  still  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  best  food  buy.  A  great  many 
people  still  do  not  realize  that  50  to 
60  per  cent  of  what  they  pay  for  milk 
goes  to  the  middleman. 

Many  younger  and  middle-aged 
men  are  switching  from  dairy  to  beef 
cattle;  not  all,  of  course,  but  many 
have  and  are  still  doing  so  gradually. 
One  farmer  I  talked  to  recently,  had 
purchased  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  and 
was  keeping  only  enough  dairy  cowrs 
for  their  own  milk  and  butter.  His 
reason  was  that  he  was  tired  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  milk  inspector  tell  him  what 
he  could  and  could  not  do  on  his 
own  farm  and  over  which  he  had 
little  say  himself.  As  before  stated, 
dairy  cows  are  still  in  good  demand 
and  at  good  prices. 

Prices  for  all  other  livestock  are 
also  high.  Lambs  are  bringing  30  to 
35  cents  for  tops,  while  mediums 
brought  29  to  31  cents,  with  poor 
quality  20  to  25  cents  but  very  few 
of  these.  Good  steers  bring  from  30  to 
35  cents  while  heifers  rim  from  16  to 


27  cents  depending  on  quality.  Bulls 
are  in  good  demand  and  bring  from 
18  to  26  cents  depending  on  breed 
and  quality.  Hogs  are  a  good  sale  at 
from  20  to  23  or  24  cents  depending 
on  size  and  quality.  Small  pigs  are 
also  in  demand  but  not  quite  as  high 
as  last  Spring.  Feed  of  all  kinds  is 
high  and  ear  corn  is  selling  out  from 
the  mills  at  around  $1.00  per  bushel. 

Egg  prices  took  quite  a  sharp  drop 
in  early  Winter  but  have  come  up 
again  since  and  are  now  bringing 
45  to  55  cents  on  most  markets  de¬ 
pending  on  grade,  color  and  size. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  chickens, 
with  heavy  breeds  commanding  the 
best  prices.  Ducks  are  not  as  high  as 
chickens  and  sometimes  go  at  less 
than  it  cost  to  raise  them  depending 
on  how  many  buyers  want  them. 

Many  people  are  predicting  an 
early  Spring  after  such  an  early  and 
steady  Winter.  Here  is  hoping  they 
are  right.  Plummer  McCullough 


Harvest  of  a  winter  wheat  crop  of 
18,312,000  bushels  from  Pennsylvania 
farms  next  Summer  was  recently 
forecast.  Fall  plantings  of  rye  are 
estimated  at  21,000  acres,  the  same  as 
a  year  previous,  but  far  below  the  10- 
year  1939-48  average  of  57,000  acres. 
Conditions  of  the  planted  winter 
wheat  field  on  December  1  warranted 
an  estimated  yield  of  21  bushels  per 
seeded  acre,  one  bushel  less  than  was 
harvested  in  1950,  the  survey  re¬ 
vealed.  Production  in  1950  totaled 
19,184,00  bushels.  The  10-year  aver¬ 
age  was  18,087,000  bushels.  Wheat 
acreage  planted  this  Fall  is  estimated 
at  872,000,  a  drop  of  three  per  cent 
from  the  899,000  acres  seeded  a  year 
earlier.  The  10-year  average  is  904,- 
000  acres  seeded  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  United  States  acreage  is  esti- 
mater  at  56,103,000  or  an  increase  of 
six  per  cent  over  that  seeded  a  year 
earlier.  A  national  crop  of  899  million 
bushels  is  indicated,  20  per  cent 
larger  than  the  1950  Winter  wheat 
crop  and  the  third  largest  of  record. 

Condition  of  Winter  wheat  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  on  December  1  was  reported 
at  90  per  cent  of  normal,  a  little 
below  a  year  ago  but  above  average. 
Delayed  harvesting  of  corn  in  the 
southeast  held  up  planting  opera¬ 
tions  and  much  wheat  and  rye  was 
planted  late.  In  some  localities  grow¬ 
ers  failed  to  plant  their  intended 
acreage.  Early  fields  of  Winter  grain 
have  a  good  start,  but  much  late- 
planted  is  short  and  some  has  not 
germinated.  - 

Both  Pennsylvania  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agents  and  home  economics 
extension  representatives  elected 
new  officers  for  1951  at  their  recent 
annual  meetings  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  State  College,  Pa.  E. 
G.  Hamill,  Hollidaysburg,  county 
agent  of  Blair  County,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  County 
Agents’  Assn.,  succeeding  William  F. 
Greenwalt  of  Doylestown.  Other 
county  agent  officers  elected  are;  vice- 
pres.,  Paul  N.  Reber,  Towanda,  Brad¬ 
ford  County;  secy.-treas.,  E.  G.  Ifft, 
Franklin,  Venango  County;  directors 
— Charles  K.  Hallowell,  Philadelphia, 
and  John  D.  Gapen,  Waynesburg, 
Greene  County.  N.  M.  Eberly 


This  team  of  white  horses  and  the  old-time  surrey  stand  by  the  side  of  the 
road  at  Bartlett,  New  Hampshire,  and  have  become  a  trade  mark  for  the 
Bartlett  Inn.  They  weigh  over  400  pounds  each,  are  made  of  two  inch  pine 
blocks  glued,  together.  Few  motorists  can  resist  the  urge  to  stop  off  and 

marvel  at  their  lifelike  appearance. 


Start  them  right 
and  SAVE  up  to 
500  LBS. 
of  whole  milk ! 


When  you  feed  Near’s  Milk-Saver  you 
save  up  to  500  lbs.  of  whole  milk  per 
calf!  And  Near’s  Milk-Saver  does  much 
more  than  save  your  milk  dollars.  Many 
calves  are  borderline  nutrition  cases  at 
birth.  They  need  body  and  health¬ 
building  vitamins  and  nutrients  to  help 
them  through  the  first  dangerous 
weeks.  Milk-Saver  supplies  them. 

It’s  a  milk-and-health-saver  that’s  highly 
palatable  and  digestible  ...  a  farm- 
tested  calf  food  that’s  easily  and  inex¬ 
pensively  adapted  to  your  present  feed¬ 
ing  program — even  though  your  calves 
may  be  a  few  weeks  old. 

Try  Milk-Saver  now.  See  your  Near’s 
man  or  your  local  dealer.  Write  us  for 
free  booklet. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1899 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Plants  In  Binghamton,  N.Y.  —  Forsyth,  Ga. 


---JO 


Fight  Livestock 
'HIDDEN  HUNGER" 
with  MINRALTONE 


. . .  they’re  the  herds  of  those  wise  dairymen,  and 
whose  fathers  before  them,  stick  to  BAG  BALM  to 
help  maintain  top  production.  For  more  than  40 
years,  this  medicated  ointment  has  been  famous  for 


treatment  of  udder  and  teats,  and  gen¬ 
eral  farm  healing. 

You  can’t  beat  BAG  BALM  for  safe, 
quick  healing  of  udder  and  teat  Cuts, 
Chaps,  Snags,  Windburn,  Sunburn; 
beneficial  massage  of  Caked  Bag. 
Lanolin-loaded,  antiseptic-on-contact, 
BAG  BALM  spreads  right,  stays  on. 
Be  trouble-free— get  the  big  10-oz.  can 
of  BAG  BALM  today. 


»tr 


FREE  COW  BOOK!  24-pages,  by  an 
expert,  crammed  with  down-to-earth 
advice  on  every  day  problems. 
Write  today. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 
Lyndonville  5,  Vermont 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV.«  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 


FD  pr  ET  7B  Leaflet,  also 
&  “  40-page  Handbook 


Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement.  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Cemownipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SMOOTH-ON 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 


Cough  Syrup 


Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 


You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  of  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine  — _  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  oi  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready-To-Use  Pinex! 


Nursing  Graduates  Stay  in 
Rural  Areas 

Those  who  read  the  article  on  these 
pages,  Jan.  15,  1949,  telling  of  the 
comparatively  recent  Rural  Collegiate 
Nursing  Program,  may  recall  that  the 
goal  of  this  project  was  to  train  young 
women  in  rural  areas  with  the  aim 
that  they  carry  on  their  work  as  reg¬ 
istered  nurses  in  small  towns  and 
rural  areas.  C.  M.  Plaisted,  who  wrote 
the  article,  and  is  director  of  the 
Programs  public  relations,  writes: 

“There  was  always  the  possibility 
that  the  students  in  the  Program 
(trained  at  Keuka  College,  Alfred 
University  and  Hartwick  College,  all 
of  New  York  State,  in  conjunction 
with  hospital  courses)  would  leave 
these  upstate  rural  areas  and  go  to 
the  large  cities  for  their  careers. 

“I  have  gathered  statistics  of  where 
our  nursing  graduates  are  located. 
The  total  number  of  graduates  is  113. 
(We  do  not  yet  have  the  statistics  of 
the  class  that  graduated  this  year.) 
However,  of  the  95  remaining  we  find 
that  66  are  located  in  small  cities, 
small  towns,  and  rural  areas.  We  also 
find  that  27  of  these  66  actually  are 
serving  in  the  country  or  in  communi¬ 
ties  of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants. 
These  statistics,  I  think,  prove  that  the 
course  with  the  rural  and  community 
angle  has  been  particularly  success¬ 
ful. 


“As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  29  who 
are  located  in  big  cities,  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  doing  graduate  work 
for  advanced  degrees,  so  the  program 
as  a  whole-seems  to  tend  to  keep  these 
nui'ses  in  the  rural  areas  where  they 
are  needed  most.  Most  of  the  small 
cities  where  they  are  located  are  of 
the  type  such  as  Geneva  and  Canandai¬ 
gua,  which  service  a  wide  rural  area. 
Each  of  the  113  graduates  has  passed 
the  state  board  examination  for  the 
degree  of  R.  N. — registered  nurse.” 

C.  M.  Plaistkd 


Baked  Cherry  Tapioca 

My  suggestion  for  a  dessert  to 
please  the  family  on  February  22,  is 
Baked  Cherry  Tapioca  —  something 
you’ll  repeat,  I  feel  sure,  for  many 
other  occasions. 

Ingredients:  iy2  cups  canned  sour 
cherries,  drained;  2V2  cups  cherry 
juice  and  water;  2  teaspoons  lemon 
juice;  1  y2  tablespoons  melted  butter; 
%  cup  firmly  packed  brown  sugar; 
%  teaspoon  salt;  dash  of  nutmeg;  y3 
cup  quick-cooking  tapioca.  Combine 
ingredients  in  greased  casserole,  mix¬ 
ing  well.  Bake  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(375  degrees  F.)  for  30  minutes,  stir¬ 
ring  every  10  minutes  and  again 
when  removing  from  oven.  Serve  hot 
or  cold  with  plain  or  whipped  cream. 
Serves  six.  Doris  E.  Ste3bins 


Washington’s  Birthday 
Party 

If  the  young  people  in  the  family 
want  a  Washington’s  Birthday  holi¬ 
day  party,  why  not  make  it  a  costume 
party?  It  can  be  fun  and  inexpensive. 

The  girls,  for  instance,  can  wear 
their  regular  party  dresses  and  sim¬ 
ply  drape  a  white  fichu  over  the 
shoulders,  caught  in  front  with  a  pin. 
For  white  hair,  talcum  powder  will 
do  the  trick,  with  hair  done  in  curls, 
or  one  long  curl  made  to  curve  from 
head  alongside  the  neck.  Girls  with 
long  enough  hair  can  be  quite  trans¬ 
formed  by  this  early  federal  look. 

Trousers  for  the  boys  can  be  cut 
short  from  old  ones,  and  fastened  at 
the  knee,  to  wear  with  long  stock¬ 
ings,  etc.  Tri-corn  hats  can  be  made 
out  of  old  hats. 

The  refreshment  table  may  be  deco¬ 
rated  with  paper  hatchets,  cherries, 
and  small  American  flags.  For  the 
menu  the  cookbook  affords:  Cherry 
cocktail,  crabmeat  salad,  Martha 
Washington  layer  cake  and — no  in¬ 
tent  to  advertise — George  Washington 
coffee!  Elaine  F.MacIntyre 


Make  butter  go  further  on  pan¬ 
cakes,  waffles  and  French  toast  by 
slowly  heating  one  part  of  butter  to 
three  parts  un sulphured  molasses. 


FOR  RELIEF  OF  K 


ASTHMA 


Try  Brater’s  Powder  now.  For  over 
half  a  century  Brater’s  Powder  has 
brought  soothing  relief  to  count¬ 
less  sufferers  from  those  choking, 
wheezing,  gasping  spasms  of  asth¬ 
ma.  Caution,  use  Brater's  Powder 
only  as  directed.  Free  sample  on 
request.  Large  size  box  $1.10— No 
C.O.D.’s — We  pay  postage.  At  your 
druggist  or  write  direct  to  Dept.  3. 

JOHN  K.BRATSR  AND  COl, Inc 
369  Third  Av*.N»wYork  }&  N.Y. 


‘SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A  twioe  1950  power.  Su¬ 
perior  all  purpose.  Nickle,  al.  Clog- 
free.  Used  by  members  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  College  Staff.  Only 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and 
hose.  Any  motor.  Powerful  impeller. 
Money  refund.  Why  experiment  Get 
the  best.  NORDSTROM  &  CARL¬ 
SON,  KENOZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


$12.00 

P.  P. 


*Ot» 

FLO 


Shumway*s 


MIDGET 


“MOc 


Sweetest,  tenderest  Cora  you Ve  ewer  eaten.  Ears  4  inches 
long  on  30  inch  stalk — Ready  to  eat  la  60  days.  Nothing 
finer,  fresh,  frozen  or  canned.  Send  10c  for  WE  B  E  E 
100  Seed.  Will  send  Seed  &  Nursery  Catalog,  r  K  E  E 

<LM-  SHUMWAY  Seedsman,  Dept.  ?29  Rockford,  Illinois 


-^STRAWBERRIES 


I  Every  Grower  should  have  Ravner's 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varietlei  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
r  scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

-  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees. 

Ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Write 

RAVNER  BROTHERS,  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


•  00  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs) 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  29c 
1951  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  29th  Year 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin,  N.  H 


DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 

$40.00  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  pur  200 
Greeting  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  samples  Personalized  Stationery,  Napkins. 

W’rite  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  96,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abinaton,  Mass. 


HUNTING,  FISHING,  TRAPPERS  SUPPLIES.  Sub¬ 
stantial  savings.  Send  for  catalog.  SPORTSMAN  S 
SUPPLY  CO.,  P.  0.  BOX  147,  YONKERS.  N.  Y. 

TATING  by  yard,  on  handkerchiefs  or  to  order.  Any 
color.  OLIVE  G.  TODD,  ARKVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Sew  and  Save — and  Look  Lovely — for  Easter 


2815 

T  /'FT 


2135  —  FOR  PRINTS,  EXCITING  NEW  SHEERS 

VOLIR  FIRST  SPRING  PRINT  could  be  the  soft,  feminine 
silhouette.  This  one  has  news  at  the  neckline  —  a  rippling  collar 
to  frame  and  flatter  the  face.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44,  Size  18.  4  yds. 
39-in.  fabric.  20  f !. 

2144  —  DOUBLE  DUTY:  DRESS  WITH  JACKET 

EASTER  ENSEMBLE  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  springtime 
ideas!  Wear  the  simple  cap  sleeve  dress  alone.  .  .and  with  its 
fitted  bolero  for  a  street  look.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18  dress, 
3%  yds.  39-in.;  bolero,  2%  yds.  39-in.  20<f. 

2185  —  DAYTIME  TO  DATE-TIME  DRESS 
LEAD  THE  STYLE  PARADE  with  this  new  version  of  the 
favorite  basque  fashion.  It  features  collar  and  cuff  detail,  soft 
fullness  in  the  skirt  front.  Sizes  11-19.  Size  13,  3%  yds  39-in 
fabric.  20<i. 

2345  —  SHIRTWAIST  FROCK  ALWAYS  IN  SEASON 
PRETTY  SHIRTWAIST  design  can  be  casual  or  dressy,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fabric  you  use.  Here,  with  buttons  to  hip  length, 
cuffed  pockets,  cuffs  again  on  short  or  three-quarter  sleeves. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18,  4Va  yds.  39-in.  20<t. 

178  —  EMBROIDER  PANSIES,  SWEET  PEAS,  VIOLETS 
HANDSOME  BLOOMS  of  colored  two-inch  pansies,  shaded 
big  sweet  peas,  and  big  bunches  of  purple  violets  with  yellow 
heart  centers.  Embroidery  designs  for  three  sets  of  pillow  cases. 


guest  towels,  aprons,  tea  or  luncheon  table  linen.  Complete 
instructions.  20(1. 

119  —  CHILDREN'S  APRONS  —  SIX  IN  ONE  PATTERN! 

DELIGHTFUL  AND  NEW  —  these  three  transfer  designs  for 
six  charming  aprons  for  little  girls.  They'll  love  the  "real” 
pockets  of  4-inch  doll’s  head  with  cotton  yarn  hair,  or  puppy 
with  floppy  ears,  plus  big  embroidered  heart  pocket  (not 
shown).  Complete  instructions.  Sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  20 <f. 

3041  —  COMBINE  FABRICS  FOR  4  TO  12  YEAR  GIRLS 

THE  CHARM  OF  THIS  lies  in  its  contrast  theme:  check  plus 
plain!  Also  interesting,  lantern  sleeves  and  slim  midriff.  Sizes 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12.  Size  8,  1 %  yds.  35-in.  check;  1V4  yds.  35-in. 
plain  fabric.  Ric  rac,  4  yds.  20<L 

2815  —  FOR  A  TINY  FASHION  PLATE 

THREE  RIPPLING  TIERS  makes  a  delightful  silhouette  for 
little  daughter’s  “special”  dress  occasions:  Easter,  parties,  Sun¬ 
day  School.  Panties  included  in  pattern.  Sizes  1,  2,  3.  4.  Size  2. 
2  yds.  35-in.;  panties,  %  yd.  35-in.  20(f. 

SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  FOR  1951  —  20<L 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  AND  STYLE 
NUMBERS  plainly;  be  sure  to  include  sizes!  All  patterns  and 
needlework  20d.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents 
add  1c  tax  on  orders  up  to  50^;  2^  tax  over  50<L) 
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February’s  Springtime 

I  cut  some  branches,  wet  with  snow,  arranged  them  in  a  vase, 

Then  put  them  in  a  sun-filled  room,  and  left  them  in  their  place; 
Ignoring  them,  I  worked  about  at  daily  tasks  a  while. 

But,  faintly  hoping,  stole  a  glance  and  then  began  to  smile; 

The  branches  were  no  longer  bare,  the  buds  had  burst  in  bloom, 

And  gold  was  shining  on  the  stems  —  forsythia  in  my  room. 

New  York  —  Evelyn  Weeks  Taylor 


At  Our  Winter  Bird  Feeding  Station 


Our  experience  in  learning  to  at¬ 
tract  birds  in  Winter  has  covered 
several  years.  This  is  not  to  tell  you 
just  what  kind  of  feeding  station  we 
have  set  up,  but  to  give  you  an  idea 
as  to  where  our  station  works  best, 
and  what  feeds  the  birds  enjoy. 

The  first  Winter  we  tried  a  wide 
shelf  attached  to  a  windowsill,  but 
the  squirrels  discovered  the  grain 
there  and  drove  away  the  birds.  Our 
next  try  was  the  hedge,  and  suet  tied 
to  tree  branches.  Dogs  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  ate  up  the  crumbs;  the  suet 
never  remained  in  position  long  and, 
somehow,  the  birds,  except  for  occa¬ 
sional  visits,  ate  elsewhere. 

But  the  third  year  we  made  a  real 
feeding  station  from  an  old  large 
wooden  sandwich  tray,  with  two 
glass  partitions  showing  the  interior, 
an  automatic  feeding  device  which 
keeps  two  deep  troughs  filled,  as  the 
grain  feeds  down  from  five  pounds 
stored  under  the  station’s  plywood 
rooftop.  We  dubbed  it  our  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  bird  house. 

We  chose,  at  first,  a  spot  near  the 
livingroom  windows  on  the  sunny 
south  side  of  the  house,  setting  the 
station  up  on  a  post  sunk  into  the 
ground.  For  a  week  we  watched 
hopefully,  but  never  a  bird  ap¬ 
proached  to  eat  the  ground  corn  meal. 
Therefore  we  moved  the  feeder  over 
near  to  a  blue  spruce  tree,  so  that 
the  tip  of  one  branch  was  only  inches 
away  from  the  tray.  Hedges  close 
by  provided  quick  shelter  for  birds 
feeding  on  the  ground;  a  maple  a  few 
yards  away  gave  protection  for  the 
larger  birds.  This  setting  has  proved 
popular  indeed,  though  not  as  handy 
to  watch  from  indoors  as  we’d  hoped. 

Next  came  the  problem  of  choice 
of  feeds:  to  attract  the  birds  and  fit 
our  purse.  Chick  scratch  bought  in 
25  pound  bags  proved  best.  This  is 
a  fine  mixture  of  corn,  wheat,  kaffir, 
millet,  oat  groats  and  milo,  costing 
about  five  cents  a  pound.  Before  this 
discovery,  we  had  tried  to  get  the 
birds  to  eat  rolled  oats.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  was  flung  over  the  side;  after 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Sunrises  I  do  like,  especially  in 
Winter,  because  then  I  don’t  have  to 
get  up  so  early  to  see  them.  Many 
mornings  it  rises  as  usual,  but  be¬ 
hind  our  mountain  clouds.  Yesterday 
we  had  a  wonderful  pink  sunrise 
after  a  gorgeous  sunset  the  afternoon 
before.  Already  the  days  are 
lengthening  —  February’s  boon. 

The  snow  plow  has  been  here  only 
twice  at  this  writing  but  the  whine  of 
the  power  saw  tells  us  the  men  are 
triming  out  the  trees,  for  the  line¬ 
men  to  string  wires  and  electricity 
to  come  to  our  Hollow.  What  would 
our  first  settlers  think  if  they  could 
come  back!  They  cleared  the  land 
with  axe  and  fire.  My  father  used  a 
“pumpkin  seed  saw”  with  a  wide 
back.  Today  the  work  goes  fast,  as 
we  hear  plainly  five  other  saws  at 
work  a  few  miles  west  of  us. 

Our  lowest  temperature  so  far  has 
been  10  degrees  below.  We" do  not  see 
many  winter  birds  except  bluejays, 
more  numerous  than  usual,  and  the 
chickadees  that  sing  happily.  We  did 
see  an  enormous  flock  of  Arctic  snow¬ 
birds — the  snowflakes  or  buntings,  as 
they  are  called.  In  times  past  I’ve 
counted  150  in  such  flocks  but  last 
week’s  gathering  was  all  of  twice  that 
number.  When  snow  buntings  rise 
from  their  feeding  ground,  all  to¬ 
gether,  with  their  silvery  wings 
glistening  in  the  sun,  it  is  a  sight  to 
be  laid  away  among  your  memory 
pictures.  Their  song,  though  small,  is 
pleasing  and  musical. 

Rural  New-Yorker  friends  have 
asked  how  we  spent  Christmas.  Usu¬ 
ally  the  family  comes  here.  But  Fred 
does  ambulance  work  and  is  an 
undertaker;  he  has  to  be  at  home 
over  holidays,  as  that  is  when  most 
accidents  occur:  and  we  call  ourselves 
a  civilized  nation.  So,  as  Karl  is  also 
at  Fred’s,  we  all  went  there.  There 
were  14  of  us,  and  nine  absent.  Billy 


a  moment’s  inspection,  all  callers  va¬ 
cated.  Cabbage  leaves,  carrot  skins, 
lettuce  were  left  to  shrivel,  untouched. 
Stale  bread  crumbs,  crumbled  coarse, 
the  birds  loved,  and  peanut  butter 
was  a  treat.  Suet  was  not  touched 
until  along  in  March  when  the  spar¬ 
rows  began  pecking  at  it;  soon  new 
pieces  had  to  be  tied  to  the  tray  each 
week.  We  settled  on  the  chick 
scratch,  finally. 

Once,  by  mistake,  we  got  regular 
scratch  feed  for  hens.  Immediately 
a  steady  stream  of  golden  kernels  of 
whole  corn  flew  over  the  side,  as  our 
boffrders  flung  them  out  to  get  at  the 
barley  and  oats.  Readers  who  have 
weeded  a  row  of  field  corn  on  a 
broiling  Summer’s  day  can  under¬ 
stand  our  feelings  at  watching  such 
waste. 

Toward  the  end  of  Winter  we  have 
learned  to  stop  filling  the  storage  part 
with  grain  as  the  ground,  bare  of 
snow,  lets  the  birds  hunt  their  own 
food.  But  on  bad  days  in  this  season, 
we  put  half  a  pint  of  grain  on  the 
feeder  base,  enough  to  last  a  day. 
Usually  our  visitors,  in  Winter,  clean 
up  about  two  and  a  half  pounds  a 
day  with  the  automatic  feeder.  We 
learned,  too,  to  keep  the  feeder  full 
while  a  storm  is  raging,  despite  the 
belief  by  many  that  storms  drive 
the  birds  into  the  deep  woods.  Our 
leaviest  feeding  takes  place  in  driving 
snows.  The  big  tray  is  then  rimmed 
on  four  sides  by  small  tails  bobbing 
busily,  as  their  owners  perch  close 
to  one  another  like  a  noon  crowd  at 
a  soda  fountain. 

One  morning,  following  a  heavy 
spring  snowstorm,  a  flock  of  red¬ 
winged  blackbirds  showed  up  for 
breakfast.  For  two  hours  the  air 
about  the  hedges  and  the  spruce  was 
black  with  them.  I  counted  50  on  the 
ground  alone.  A  neighbor  wrapped 
her  little  boy  in  a  blanket  and  carried 
him  out  on  the  porch. so  he — and  all 
of  us  as  well — could  watch  the  mi¬ 
grating  flock  feed.  It  was  a  happy 
incident.  Catherine  T.  Manning 


sent  messages  from  Arizona  and  told 
us  of  his  engagement.  His  brother 
Ted,  at  home  here  from  college, 
said:  *  “Bill  went  to  Arizona  for  a 
wife,  Uncle  Karl  went  to  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Uncle  Errol  to  North  Carolina. 
Where  will  the  rest  of  us  go?”  So  I 
quoted  back  to  him  Old  Nokomis’ 
advice  to  Hiawatha:  “Like  the  fire 
upon  the  hearthstone  is  a  neighbor’s 
homely  daughter.” 

Other  friends  ask:  “What  do  you 
do  in  midwinter?”  One  job  this  year 
is  that  the  old  ceiling  in  our  big 
living  room  must  be  taken  down. 
Since  it  has  been  up  well  over  100 
years,  there  will  be  lots  of  cleaning 
up  after  it  is  removed.  Then  there 
is  reading-  of  long  neglected  maga¬ 
zines,  and  new  seed  catalogues.  New 
books  for  us  are  Stillmeadow  Seasons 
by  Gladys  'Taber,  delightful,  of 
course;  also  Saints  and  Strangers  by 
Williston,  a  story  of  a  Pilgrim  settle¬ 
ment;  then  an  elementary  book  on 
geology  that  I  am  studying  all  I  can. 

Life  can  be  dull,  or  busy  as  a  three 
ring  circus.  It  is  all  up  to  the  in¬ 
dividual.  Mother  Bee 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

Up  to  my  limited  supply  (please  write 
first),  I’ll  send  two  6-inch  crocheted  doilies 
or  two  triangular  chair  backs  for  a  pound 
of  eggshells  from  raw  (uncooked)  eggs. 
—  M.  M.,  Vermont. 


Would  like  to  write  to  a  few  women  in 
their  20’s  who,  like  me,  don’t  see  many 
people.  I’m  23,  married,  have  one  small  son. 
— Mrs.  M.  S.  K.,  Penna. 


I  have  174  potholders,  no  two  alike,  from 
various  States.  I’ll  send  a  pieced  quilt  block 
and  pattern,  or  pretty  hanky,  for  a  pot- 
holder  you  send.  —  Mrs.  H.  B.  D.,  New 
York. 


To  help  Winter  go  faster,  I  collect  car  and 
bus  tokens,  also  post  marks.  Glad  to  hear 

from  ladies  about  these  or  other  hobbies. _ _ 

Mrs.  H.  L.  L.,  Ohio. 


To  the  first  letter  I  receive  asking  for 
some  Readers’  Digests  I  have,  and  to  the 
first  asking  for  patchwork  quilt  pieces,  I  will 
send  the  above  items.  I  ask  for  nothing  in 
exchange,  as  I  have  no  farm  but  love  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  —  Mrs.  G.  C„  New  York. 


Says  New  Dry  Yeast  gives  such  dependable  results 


Baldwinsville  Cook  Wins  Silver  Cup 
at  New  York  State  Fair 


Young  Thelma  and  David  ad¬ 
mire  the  trophy  that  proves 
their  mother  is  a  champion 
cook.  Mrs.  Kathryn  Loveless 
won  her  silver,  cup  at  the  1950 
New  Y ork  State  Fair . . .  the  first 
time  she  ever  exhibited  there! 

And  the  first  time  she  tried 
Fleischmann’s  New  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast,  Mrs.  Love¬ 
less  became  a  Fleischmann’s 
user.  “This  New  Dry  Yeast  is 
so  fast,”  she  says,  “and  gives 
such  dependable  results.” 


Do  you  know — the  world’s 
most  delicious  treats  are  made 
with  yeast!  The  delectable  fla¬ 
vor  and  nourishing  goodness  of 
yeast-raised  goodies  make  them 
everybody’s  favorite! 

When  you  bake  at  home — do 
it  with  yeast .  . .  the  best  yeast. 
Fleischmann’s  New.  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast  is  easier, 
faster,  gives  better  results.  Just 
add  to  warm  water  and  stir  well 
. . .  it’s  ready  to  use!  Get  several 
packages  today. 


PILLOW  TUBING 


Mf MSTITCMID  FO«  CROCHET 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  is  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y ou 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.’’  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  at  any  drugstore. 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  43rd  Yr.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  style — DRESSES  — 
street — house — DRESS  GOODS — 
cotton — rayon — HOSIERY — LINGE¬ 
RIE— APRON  S — TOWELS  —  STA¬ 
TIONERY-GREETING  CARDS— 
Beautiful  Free  Samples  Make  Easy 
Sales— GOOD  PROFITS — Without 
experience.  Exclusive.  Be  First. 
Write  now.  Mitchell  &  Church  Ce. 
Dept.  206.  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TRWEUXATi 

uuik  DANIELS  IMPROVED 


CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  ony  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  for  full  information. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN  S/t45 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair ! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  I  atex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREF,  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  197,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


3  Varieties,  Labeled,  4.  «  4  m 
Healthy  Plants,  S  1 1  S 
Postpaid  U.  8.  A.  ▼■■  ■  * 


Postpaid  U.  8.  A. 


115  VA¬ 
RIETIES  PLANTS 
Rooted  Cuttings  A  Leaves.  Unusual  House  Plants, 
Complete  line  of  Supplies.  All  at  reduced  prices. 
FREE  CATALOG.  FRENTZEN  FLORAL  GARDENS, 
Dept.  R.  309  Lake  Avo.,  Pitman,  New  Jersey 


BINOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

VS4.45  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO..  Dept.  RNB-10 
,438  ASYLUM  ST„  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  V 

V  *  DM  FREE  Samples  &  Direction!.  All  Wool 
I  Aj\nl  Knitting  A  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  A 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prises.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine 

Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  14  yard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  for  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO., 
1191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ARLINGTON ,  MASS. 

RIBBON  REMNANTS  ft  {£*},£££ 

colors  and  widths,  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.06  If  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.P.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


EXTRA  CASH  SELLING  SHOES  DIRECT  IN 
SPARE  TIME.  Advance  commissions.  Bonus.  No  in¬ 
vestment.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  Outfit.  Samples. 
PARAGON  SHOES,  736  Columbus.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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YOUR  BEST  BUY  TODAY... 
WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND” 
THREE-WEEK-OLD  C  H  I  C  K  5 

U.S.  APPROVED  —  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  FLOCKS 
BREEDERS  VACCINATED  FOR  NEWCASTLE 


WOLF  STARTED  CHICKS 
eliminate  the  early  death  losses 
due  to  crowding,  faulty  brooding, 
and  improper  care  of  baby  chicks. 
They  take  the  grief  out  of  poultry 
raising.  Why  take  chances  when 
they  cost  so  little  more?  Relieve 
yourself  of  trouble — for  only  SIX 
CENTS  MORE  per  chick. 


Forty  One  Years  of  selection, 
breeding,  and  culling  have  brought 
WOLF  Flocks  to  high  standards  of 
quality.  New  blood  added  each 
year  from  America’s  best  breeder 
flocks.  Birds  selected  by  — — — — 
Nat.  Pltry.  Imp.  Ass’n. 

Inspectors.  3  mating 
grades  of  8  breeds. 


SEND  FOR 
FREE 

CATALOG 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept.  1  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


u.  s. 

APPROVED  PUUO- 
RUM  CONTROLLED 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time 
Ml.  Jlo&lthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Beally 
Pay  Off  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Neat!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chick* 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don't  delay.  Order 
direct  from  this  advt. 


BABY 

CHICKS 


Price*  Per  100 

Non  Scxed  Pullet*  Cockerel* 


Barred  and  White 
New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Beds,  Buff 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rock  X  Hamps, 

Hamp  X  Bocks . 

Lop  Comb  W. 


Bocks.. .,  . $10.95  $14.90  $11.90 


11.95 

11.95 


Big  Type, 

Leghorns  . . , 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White, 

Black  &  Buff  Minorca*,  An-  i  n  ac 

conas,  Austra  Whites . .  la."} 

White  and  Black  Giants.  Light 
Brahmas,  S.  L.  Wyandottes,  i  *  af 

Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorns  Iw.VD 


15.90 

24.50 


12.90 

4.00 


26.00  6.00 
16.90  15.00 


$£*90  Ptr  *00 
VLEFT  overs, 
ALL  HEAVIES, 
NO  LEGHORNS.  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTEO 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


MT,  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


WH.  ROCKS 


HAMPS 
UP  M 

to  m 


COLONIAL 

LEGHORNS 


ROCKS 


WORLD’S 

LARGEST 

SELLING 


Announces  HEW  CUT  PRICES 


%  Liv¬ 
ability 


IN  OFFICIAL  TESTS 

by  State  agencies  to 
2  to  3  weeks  of  age 
under  average  farm 
conditions. 


Sexed  Assortments  Baby 

PULLETS  $13“ 

LOW  AS  1  ” 
100  PREPAID 


COLONIAL'S!' 


Do  you  want  BETTER  CHICKS  for  LI 
money?  Do  you  want  LAYERS?  For  21  atra! 
years,  more  people  have  chosen  Colonial  Ch 
for  PROFIT  than  any  other  kind!  W< 
leadership  In  number  of  chicks  produ 
shows  prices  and  breeding  are  right! 

CHICKS  &  STARTED  PULLE 
PEDIGREE  SIRE! 

Hens  that  set  world  records  contributed  tl 
money-making  bloodlines  to  Colonial's  br< 
lng  program.  Best  grade  chicks  enriched  v 
generations  of  up  to  369  egg  blood. 

WRITE  for  CATALOG  and  BE 

-  — - —  CHICK  DEAL  in  Our  Histo 

m  hSSESS1  savings  yet  on  started  and  day-old  pullets:  ch! 
as  hatched  or  sexed:  purebreeds  or  crossbreeds.  Write  n< 

Box  1882,  Marysvlle,  Ohio 


NEW 


The  1949  -  50  U.  S.  Egg 
Laying  Tests 

A  pen  of  Rhode  Island  Reds,  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Missouri  egg  laying  test 
by  the  Capital  Breeding  Farm,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.,  took  first  place  among 
all  the  official  test  entries  for  the 
1949-50  year.  Other  Red  entries 
among  the  10  highest  pens  for  the 
nation  were  those  of  the  Harco  Or¬ 
chards,  South  Easton,  Mass.,  in  the 
Storrs  test  which  placed  fourth;  an¬ 
other  entry  of  the  Capital  Farm  in 
the  Texas  test  placed  ninth.  With  the 
exception  of  a  pen  of  in-crossbreds 
entered  by  Rippey  &  Miller,  Coon 
Rapids,  Iowa,  in  the  Georgia  test,  the 
breeders  of  White  Leghorns  took  all 
the  other  positions  among  the  10 
leaders. 


Leading  entry  among  the  White 
Rocks  was  a  pen  from  the  Holtzapple 
Poultry  Farm,  Elida,  Ohio,  in  the 
Storrs  test.  In  the  Barred  Rocks  the 
Dryden  Poultry  Breeding  Farm  entry 
in  the  California  test  was  first.  Henry 
Desnos,  Flemington,  N.  J.,  had  the 
high  pen  in  the  New  Hampshire 
breed,  entered  in  the  Hunterdon, 
N.  J.,  test. 

A  Leghorn,  entered  by  J.  A.  Han¬ 
son  &  Son  in  the  Western  New  York 
test,  placed  first  among  the  12,571 
birds  under  test  during  the  past  year. 
Her  record  was  353  eggs  in  357  days, 
with  a  point  value  of  381.35. 

In  the  official  egg  laying  tests,  in¬ 
dividual  eggs  weighing  at  the  rate  of 
24  ounces  to  the  dozen  are  given  a 
rate  of  LOO;  smaller  or  larger  eggs  ” 

 V 


This  Leghorn  hen,  entered  by  J.  A. 
Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis,  Ore.,  in  the 
Western  N.  Y.  egg  laying  test,  placed 
first  among  the  12,571  birds  under 
test  during  the  past  year.  Her  record 
was  353  eggs  in, 357  days,  with  a  total 
point  value  of  381.35. 

are  given  point  values  in  proportion 
to  their  weight. 

During  the  past  year  15  official  tests 
were  in  operation  in  the  United 
States  —  in  Arizona,  California, 
Connecticut,  Florida,  Georgia,  Illi¬ 
nois,  Maine,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
New  York  (two  tests),  Oklahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island  and 
Texas.  The  two  tables  given  below 
give  full  data  under  the  respective 
self-explanatory  heads.  C.  S.  Platt 


Breed 

R.  I.  Red 
W.  Leg. 

W.  Leg. 

R.  I.  Red 
W.  Leg: 

W.  Leg. 

W.  Leg. 
Incross 
R.  I.  Red 
W.  Leg.  > 


Ten  Highest  Pens  for  1949-50,  all  U.  S.  Tests 

Test  Owner 


Points 


Missouri 

Penna. 

Storrs 

Storrs 

West.N.Y. 

Penna. 

West.N.Y. 

Georgia 

Texas 

West.N.Y. 


Capital  B’d’g  F’m,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Darby  Leg.  Farm,  Somerville,  N.  J. 
Babcock  P’t’y  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Harco  Orchards,  So.  Easton,  Mass. 
J .  A.  Hanson  &  Son,  Corvallis,  Ore. 
Babcock  P’t’y  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Foreman  P’t’y  Farm,  Lowell,  Mich. 
Rippey  &  Miller,  Coon  Rapids,  la. 
Capital  B’d’g  F’m,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Dryden  P’t’y  Farm,  Modesto,  Calif. 


4,275.15 

4.147.95 

4.124.55 
4,113.50 
4,043.55 
3,946.45 
3,943.20 

3.942.55 

3.938.95 
3,921.30 


Eggs 

3,947 

3,964 

3,899 

3.771 
3,870 
3,768 
3,814 
3,699 
3,695 

3.772 


Production  Summary  of  All  Entries  in 
U.  S.  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests  for  1949-50 


„  J  Birds  ' 

Breed  entered 

Rhode  Island  Red . 1,937 

S.  C.  White  Leghorn . 5,005 

Incrossbred  . 897 

Barred  Plymouth  Rock .  780 

Miscellaneous  Crosses .  351 

New  Hampshire . 1 ,950 

White  Wyandotte .  104 

Black  Leghorn .  26 

Ancona  .  13 

White  Minorca .  26 

Black  Australorp .  91 

Light  Sussex .  39 

White  Plymouth  Rock  . 1*079 

Columbian  Plymouth  Rock. .  65 

Black  Minorca .  52 

Silver  Laced  Wyandotte....  13 

Jersey  White  Giant .  13 

Brown  Leghorn .  104 

Light  Brahma .  26 

All  breeds . 12,571 


Points 

Eggs 

Per  cent 

Ave.  egg 

per  bird 

per  bird 

mortality 

size 

(oz,  per  doz. 

239.8 

230.3 

12.1 

24.82 

227.4 

219.3 

13.9 

24.72 

226.4 

217.6 

19.8 

24,80 

223.0 

214.2 

14.7 

24.82 

209.5 

199.4 

16.5 

25.00 

208.1 

199.3 

13.0 

24.88 

204.8 

195.4 

13.5 

24.96 

194.5 

184.5 

3.8 

25.08 

193.9 

182.8 

23.1 

25.20 

193.2 

177.8 

7.7 

25.72 

192.8 

186.9 

16.5 

24.62 

190.8 

179.4 

12.8 

25.26 

190.7 

183.9 

16.2 

24.72 

186.0 

187.7 

6.2 

23.80 

171.7 

162.0 

11.5 

25.18 

164.1 

164.4 

7.7 

23.96 

162.1 

150.8 

23.1 

25.48 

160.6 

157.3 

12.5 

24.40 

96.1 

94.8 

26.9 

24.26 

220.2 

21J.8 

14.2 

24.78 

Effect  of  Weather  on 
Coccidiosis  Germs 

Prof.  F.  R.  Koutz,  of  the  Ohio  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Experiment  Station,  re¬ 
ports;  “One  often  reads  that  chicken 
coccidia,  especially  the  type  causing 
bloody  droppings,  will  not  survive  a 
severe  Winter.”  During  the  past  four 
years  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Animal  Disease  Re¬ 
search  Laboratories  at  the  above  sta¬ 
tion  on  the  survival  of  chicken  coc¬ 
cidia  under  various  climatic  con¬ 
ditions. 

One  type,  bloody  cecal  coccidiosis, 
that  usually  attacks  young  chickens 
three  to  six  weeks  of  age,  causes  the 
greatest  economic  losses.  Many  of 
the  affected  chickens  die. 

The  other  type,  located  in  the  small 
intestines,  usually  attacks  older  chick¬ 
ens,  but  may  also  attack  the  young. 
While  the  death  rate  is  not  very 
high  from  these  types,  there  are  eco¬ 
nomic  losses  from  weak  and  ema¬ 
ciated  chickens  and  poor,  irregular 
laying. 

The  experiments  showed  that  the 
bloody  cecal  type  of  coccidiosis  will 
survive  a  severe  Winter,  and  can  still 
ause  the  disease  in  young  chicks  when 
they  are  placed  on  the  soil  the  follow¬ 
ing  Spring.  If  succeeding  groups  of 
young  chicks  are  placed  on  the  same 
ground,  following  the  first  group,  then 
severe  cases  of  the  bloody  type  of 
coccidiosis  will  develop  from  the 


build-up  of  these  organisms.  The  ex¬ 
periment  shows  that  organisms  of 
coccidia  protected  by  sticks,  stones, 
leaves,  grass  and  weeds  in  the  yards 
have  a  better  chance  of  surviving 
the  Winter  than  those  fully  exposed. 

While  some  organisms  of  the  cecal 
type  will  survive  a  severe  Winter, 
hese  surviving  organisms  will  usually 
perish  during  the  hot  months  of  the 
following  Summer.  The  cecal  type 
of  coccidia  was  found  to  survive  after 
272  days  during  the  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring,  but  not  after  322  days  through 
f,  all.  Winter,  Spring  and  part  of  the 
Summer. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  other 
types  of  intestinal  coccidia  (chronic 
coccidiosis)  may  be  present  in  the 
sou  along  with  the  cecal  type.  The 
experiments  showed  that  mixed  types 
of  chicken  coccidia  will  then  survive  a 
severe  Winter,  but  the  intestinal  types 
of  coccidia  that  cause  chronic  coc- 
ciaiosis,  with  its  emaciation  and  poor 
laying  in  older  birds,  were  the  only 
types  still  alive  after  a  period  of 
one  year. 


—  ,  ^  x  coccicua 

shown  by  the  fact  that  two  of 
intestinal  types  did  not  survive 
bare  yards  where  there  was  no  p 
tection  from  grass  or  weeds.  Gr 
and  weeds  offered  some  protection 
the  organisms  even  though  there  v 
no  other  shade.  Deep  shade  protec 
the  organisms  so  that  they  were  a 
to  survive  for  long  periods. 
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BABCOCKS 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

7,,  r  HEAT  l^Y 

^  P-  E  A  _ _ _ 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  artd  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
•two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


_ _ v>-\\\SEND  for  free  catalog 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


fec^KPMiuTFarm- 

...  3*  ITHACA,  N.Y- 


Inc. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  at!  about  my 
Big-New  “  Improved 

1NG0NAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  o*f  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
tost  per  dozens 
Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  8.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large, 

Type  White  Lgehoms,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master'  or  White  Rocks  for 
Broilers.  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullonim  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 


SUNSHINE’S  Blue  Ribbon 
Chicks  out  of  200-300  egg 
bloodlines — the  BARGAIN 
VALUE  for  WHITE  EGGS 
&  or  BROWNEGGS. World's  | 
finest  strains.  Newest  oross- 
breeds  and  improved  purebreeds.  U.  8. 
Approved.  Write  for  BIG  COLOR  CATALOG  and 
EARLY  OBDER  J3ISCOUNTS. 

Sunshine  Hatcheries,  Box  1229-B,  Corydon,  Ind. 


0 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

W.  Log.,  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

LESTER  E.  LEISTER,  Owner 
BOX  49 _ Nj _ McALISTEBVILLE,  PA. 

F  AIRPORT  Q«aK«y  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshire®. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Baboock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshire®, 
Parm  enter  strain  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks,  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
woek.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM,  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


CHICKS 


CAN- SHIP  PROMPTLY 
STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh,  Leg.,  Bl.  Mlnorcas,  Anconas,  our 
iwn  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4-  ’ 
>00.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAIUterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
lted  broiler  cross  As  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
-All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


xvargtt  Hens  matea  wiwi  unues  tium  xv.  *  . 
'ions,  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Hun  Chicks  and  Pullets. 
Worth  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Bex  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power” 

Plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDEB’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshire*,  White  Rex 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

FACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  FA. 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Cannabalism.  Circular 
”ee.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Bex  R,  Pittstowrt,  N.  J. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Profits  From  Pullets 

Based  on  past  year  prices  for  eggs 
and  poultry,  and  on  present  feed 
prices  of  $5.00  a  hundred  for  the 
mash  and  $4.15  for  grain,  what  might 
be  expected  in  the  way  of  possible 
profits  from  White  Plymouth  Rock 
pullets,  in  terms  per  pullet?  J.  s. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

White  Plymouth  Rock  pullets  will 
eat  about  30  pounds  of  feed  each 
from  day-old  until  the  start  of  egg 
production  —  half  graiin  and  half 
mash.  For  one  year  of  egg  production 
they  will  eat  about  90  pounds  of 
feed,  of  which  50  pounds  will  be 
grain  and  40  pounds  mash.  At  a  price 
of  $5.00  per  hundred  for  mash  and 
$4.15  for  grain,  the  feed  cost  of  rear¬ 
ing  will  be  $1.37  per  pullet.  For  one 
year  of  egg  production  the  feed  cost 
will  be  $4.08.  To  these  combined  feed 
costs  must  be  added  the  cost  of  the 
chick  —  30  cents,  plus  the  cost  of 
brooding  and  litter  —  25  cents,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  cash  outlay  of  $6.00  per 
bird. 

During  the  year  one  can  expect 
about  160  eggs  from  a  White  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock.  These,  during  1950, 
would  have  been  worth  $5.60.  To  this 
can  be  added  the  value  of  the  pullet 
when  she  is  sold,  which  would  ap¬ 
proximate  $2.00,  giving  a  total  re¬ 
turn  of  $7.60.  Since  total  feed  cost, 
plus  cost  of  chick  and  brooding,  came 
to  $6.00,  the  net  cash  return  was  $1.60 
per  pullet. 

There  also  would  be  overhead 
costs  to  be  considered.  As  these  prob¬ 
ably  would  about  equal  the  net  cash 
received,  the  actual  profit  would  be 
relatively  low.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  low  egg  production  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  as  compared  with 
other  heavy  type  breeds.  If  you  could 
obtain  a  strain  of  White  Rocks  of 
high  productive  ability,  the  situation 
could  be  greatly  improved  but,  in 
general,  that  breed  has  not  proven 
too  good  in  egg  production  qualities. 


Internal  Tumors 

What  is  the  trouble  with  our  hens? 
They  appear  sick.  When  cut  open, 
after  we  killed  the  sick  ones,  they 
were  full  of  watery  swellings. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  M.  K.  T. 

The  condition  of  your  diseased  hens 
may  be  associated  with  the  presence 
of  internal  tumors,  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  closely  connected  with  what 
is  termed  “lymphomatosis.”  There  is 
no  cure,  the  disease  apparently  being 
picked  up  early  in  the  life  of  the 
chick.  Keeping  baby  chicks  as  far  as 
possible  from  older  birds  is  thought 
to  be  the  best  protective  measure 
that  one  can  follow.  During  the 
brooding  period,  the  chicks  should  be 
taken  care  of  before  one  enters  pens 
containing  older  stock,  and  not  the 
reverse. 


Epidemic  Tremors 

My  chicks  have  developed  a  leg 
weakness,  which  is  followed  by  a 
paralysis  condition.  What  do  you 
think  I  should  do  about  this  trouble? 

J.  F.  G. 

The  leg  weakness  and  paralysis 
condition  noted  in  your  chicks  may 
be  what  is  termed  epidemic  tremors. 
An  accurate  diagnosis  can  be  made 
only  by  sending  some  of  the  diseased 
specimens  to  a  poultry  diagnostic- 
laboratory.  For  information  on  that 
point,  you  should  consult  your 
county  agent,  whose  services  are 
without  charge.  Epidemic  tremors 
cannot  be  cured  and  the  means  by 
which  it  spreads  are  unknown.  Poul¬ 
try  showing  signs  of  the  disease 
should  be  disposed  of  and  never  used 
in  breeding  pens. 


Best  Capon  Method 

What  is  the  best  method  to  produce 
real  capons?  Would  it  be  best  to 
perform  the  regular  operation,  or  use 
the  hormone  pellets  and  capsules  for 
iniections?  E.  m. 

Otsego  Co,,  N.  Y. 

If  you  want  real  capons,  do  not 
rely  on  the  hormone  pellets  or  cap¬ 
sules,  as  they  must  be  inserted  several 
times  if  birds  are  to  be  grown  to 
maturity.  I  would  recommend  the 
regular  operation  for  top  quality 
birds.  With  practice,  only  one  incision 
is  necessary,  but  an  incision  can  be 
made  on  each  side  without  causing 
any  particular  harm. 


Stern  Bros 


Of  This  We  Crow! 

•  For  three  consec¬ 
utive  years,  Stem 
Bros.  “Hen  Chicks” 
have  been  awarded 
top  honors  for  egg 
size  and  quality  by 
the  State  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Egg  Laying  Test! 


HEN  ’ 
CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD 

LEGHORN  j 


(Straight  run  and 
Sexed  Chicks).  Sex- 
ed-Link  Chicks  also 
available.) 

Write  for 


Go  to  Florida  For  Oranges 
*  .  But  Come  to  Vineland 
for  STERN’S  LEGHORN  CHICKS ! 

TX/HAT  citrus  fruits  are  to  Florida,  White  Leg- ^ 
”  horn  Chicks  are  to  Vineland.  Here  in  this 
white  egg  capital  of  America,  STERN  BROS., 
the  largest  breeder  of  White  Leghorns  east  of 
the  Mississippi,  are  ready  to  supply  you  with 
-farm-famed  “Longevity  Leghorn  ‘Hen’  Chicks.” 

Yes,  STERN  BROS.  “Hen”  Chicks  have  helped 
write  the  success  story  of  the  Vineland  poultry 
area  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  These 
‘"den”  Chicks  are  birds  rigidly  selected  only  from 
"’-aying  Queens”,  which  are  disease-free  hens 
scientifically  developed  into  aristocrats  of  the 
laying  pens. 

They  will  help  you  achieve  more  than  a  mere 
livelihood  in  your  operations.  SO  DON’T  DELAY! 
PUT  IN  A  BROOD  OF  STERN  BROS.  “HEN” 
CHICKS  now! 

U.  S.  -  N.  J.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean 

Beautiful  New  Catalog  and  Price  List. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa 


“  Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
-  BABY  CHICK  CATALOG 
J  FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg 
JJ  money  with  chicks  that  are 
■  Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound- 

K  Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  In 

£.  Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms7  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y,  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 


APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
#•*«*•*»*•• 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


GRAYB ILL’S  'ZZZ 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Before  ordering  your  Chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  &  prices.  K.O.P.  Males  from  250  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings,  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Post  Paid. 
Non-Sexed  or  Sexed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6.  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


STARTED 

CHICKS 

Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds  4  to  8  weeks 
old.  B.O.P.  and  State  Blood  Tested.  ALSO;  DAY 
OLD  Leghorn  Pits.,  Day  Old  Str.  Run.  Leg. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
0W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.  Box  53,  Richfield,  Fa.— 


EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC..  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


KERR’S/^l/KCHICKS 

Proven  Strains  and  Crossbreds 


SPECIALIZE!  Chicks  bred  to  meet  your  needs,  out¬ 
standing  strains.  EGG-LINE:  Kerr's  White  Leghorns, 
high  speed  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Rhode  Island 
Beds,  rugged  all-year  layers.  Sex-Linked  Cross,  with 
real  crossbred  vigor.  BROILER-LINE,  bred  for  fast 
growth,  economical  gains,  quality  meat;  Famous  Broad 
Breasted  Broilers;  plump,  meaty  breasts.  Meat-type 
New  Hampshires.  Outstanding  DUAL-PURPOSE  va¬ 
rieties:  Barred  Cross,  White  Rocks,  Barred  Bocks, 
New  Hampshire*. 

KERR  CH1CKERIES  CO. 

19  Railroad  Ave»,  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  WRITE  TODAY 


Befere  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they’ll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.  — U.S.  APPROVED- 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Our  38th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  A  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD.  PENNSYLVANIA 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn.  Pens  Malne- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04B,  Holland.  Mich. 
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Pennsytva  nia  Farm  s 


MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT 


at  Lower  Production  Cost 

Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires  transmit 
health,  vigor,  fast  growth  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  This  makes  your  feed  cost  low  per 
dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat. 

4520  R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Sires 

That’s  what  we  added  for  this  year’s  flock 
improvement,  giving  you  better  and  better 
.chicks  each  year.  We  are  a  Penna.  XT.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  hatchery.  For  23 
years  every  breeding  bird  has  been  officially 
selected  and  bloodtested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sires'  Dams'  R.  0.  P.  Records  as  follows: 

I  White  Leghorns . 250  to  334  eggs  |* 

New  Hampshires . 203  to  327  eggs  ? 

White  Roeks . 226  to  318  eggs  !• 

Barred  Roeks . 201  to  324  eggs  t 

R.  I.  Reds . 275  to  327  eggs  S 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds:  *i 

Hamp- Rocks  (sex-linked  egg  cross)  *, 
22!  to  329  eggs  s. 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  &.  broiler  cross)  r 
201  to  335  eggs  .* 
The  percentage  of  R.  0.  P.  sired  breeders  in 
each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  59.4%;  New  Hampshires  65.4%:  White 
Rocks  45.3%;  Barred  Rocks  64.0%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  52.1%;  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  36.5%;  Rock-Hamps  (barred  cross) 

59.1%.  Northwestors  Now  Available 


We  are  one  of  the  first  hatcheries  to  make  this 
sensational  new  cross  available.  It’s  for  meat 
production  only,  and  it  offers  unusual  profit 
possibilities.  Read  about  it  in  our  catalog. 


eacc  Don't  fail  to  get  our 
tKEE  new  1951  catalog  in 
full  natural  color.  Explains 
the  egg  production  inheri¬ 
tance  behind  Pennsylvania 
Farms  chicks.  Shows  how 
you  can  have  a  balanced 
year  ’round  income  from 
both  eggs  and  meat.  We’ll 
also  send  you  our  money 
saving  LOW  PRICES. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


We  most  respectfully  welcome  comparison  with 
any  other  official  trapnest  records.  Here  is  the 
record  of  our  Trapnest  N.  Y.  TT.  S.  P,.  6.  P  Hens 
for  the  year  1950. 


Average  production  of  all  birds  Qualified  • 
268.53  eggs  per  bird. 

Average  body  weight  of  all  Qualified  birds: 
4.83  lbs. 

Average  egg  weight  of  all  Qualified  birds: 
26.09  oz.  per  dozen. 

It  is  only  from  these  birds  carefully  selected 
against  family  records,  that  the  breeding  pens, 
from  which  your  chicks  will  come,  are  selected. 
Our  matings  are  N.  Y.  D.  S.  Certified.  Males 
heading  these  matings  from  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P 
matings  from  hens  laying  250  to  334  eggs. 

We  produce  all  our  own  hatching  eggs. 

Sex  -  Links  Red  -  Rock)  also  available. 

OUR  FLOCK  IS  N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Write  for  free  catalog. 

Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
Dl/l/iilL  0  ELI  H.  80DINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


Garrison's 
BROAD  BUFF  CROSS 


Now  we  have  it  —  the  only  Cornish  cross,  to 
our  knowledge,  as  light  or  lighter  in  color  than 
the  lighter  strains  of  New  Hampshires.  Our 
new  catalog  fully  describes  this  Broad  Buff 
Cross,  also  our  Broad  White  Cross  (formerly 
Garrison’s  Corn-Rock  Coss),  our  broad,  light 
New  Hampshires.  end  White  Rocks. 

Write  for  your  copy  of  the  catalog  today  — 
see  why  so  many  customers  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  profits  they’re  making  with  Garrison’s 
N.  J.,  U.  S.  Approve,  Pullorum  Clean  chicks. 

EARL  W.  GARRISON 

DEPT.  125,  BRIDGETON,  NEW  JERSEY 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jeraey 


Baumgardners  Chicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I.  Pa. 


The  Boston  Poultry  Show 

Five  favorable  days  '•of  weather, 
January  17-21,  marked  the  duration 
of  the  103rd  Boston  Poultry  Show, 
which  has  broadened  its  scope  to 
include  a  Country  Life  Exposition. 

This  year  the  accent  was  on  youth. 
Over  1,000  boys  and  girls  participated 
in  the  10-State  4-H  Championship 
judging  contests  and  the  Massachu¬ 
setts  State  judging  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  contests.  In  the  new  competitive 
class  for  junior  breeding  flocks,  there 
were  entries  from  10  States  of  15 
different  breeds,  for  which  the  grand 
sweepstakes  was  $100. 


The  super  grand  champion  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Boston  Poultry  Show  was  this 
excellent  White  Plymouth  Rock 
cockerel,  owned  by  Jock  Whitney, 
Greentree  Farm,  Gus  Wolfram, 
Supt.,  Manhasset,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

Large  fowl  were  more  plentiful  than 
the  bantams,  contrary  to  the  usual 
trend  of  today  at  poultry  shows.  The 
great  increase  in  waterfowl  interest 
was  indicated  by  big  classes  in  ducks 
and -geese  and  the  high  interest  of  the 
exhibitors  during  the  judging.  The 
largest  class  in  the  goose  department 
was  the  Pilgrims,  a  breed  practically 
forgotten  10  years  ago  and  now  room¬ 
ing  back  to  its  rightful  place. 

The  turkey  division,  known  as  the 
Great  Eastern,  was  magnificent,  with 
200  dressed  carcasses  competing  for 
the  various  prizes.  The  carcasses  were 
kept  in  fine  condition  by  electric  re¬ 
frigeration  and  were  sold  after  the 
show  at  an  average  price  of  two 
cents  a  pound  above  the  top  market 
price. 

The  baby  chick  show,  always  a 
feature  at  Boston,  beat  the  record 
with  81  entries,  with  the  Grand 
Champion  Barred  Rocks  of  Christie 
Poultry  Farms  scoring  9914  points. 
The  chicks,  always  sold  at  auction, 
brought  a  record  all-time  price  of  an 
average  of  21  cents. 

As  usual,  the  $1,000  National  Cock¬ 
erel  Classic  and  R.  O.  P.  National 
Limited  occupied  the  center  of  Grand 
Hall.  Other  business  poultry  classes 
were  Fair  Sample  Flocks  for  the 
hatcherymen  and  producers  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  as  well  as  classes  for  hor- 
monized  poultry  and  capons.  Classes 
for  better  meat  chickens,  judged  by 
market  quality  solely,  were  well  filled 
and  these  classes  are  growing  each 
year. 

The  Exhibition  Hall  was  filled  with 


the  greatest  display  and  variety  of 
equipment,  supplies,  feeds,  remedies, 
incubators,  brooders  and  every  pos¬ 
sible  thing  the  modern  poultryman 
needs  in  his  business,  ever  seen  at 
a  Boston  Show. 

Special  features  of  the  Country 
Life  Exposition  were  the  beautiful 
exhibits  of  pheasants,  peafowl,  game 
birds  and  wild  ducks  and  geese,  ex¬ 
hibited  by  the  famous  8-Rod  Stock 
Farm  of  Tiverton,  R.  I. 

The  milch  goat  exhibit,  sponsored 
by  the  Massachusetts  Council  of  Milch 
Goat  Associations,  took  the  form  of 
a  Tyrolean  Mountain  scene  with  four 
goat  girls  in  native  costumes  and  a 
goatherd,  demonstrating  four  breeds 
of  milch  goats.  Samples  of  ice  cold 
goat  milk  and  goat  cheese  were  passed 
out. 

The  major  awards  follow:  Super 
grand  champion  and  G.  C.  large  fowl 
— White  Plymouth  Rock,  cockerel, 
Jock  Whitney’s  Greentree  Farm,  Gus 
Wolfram,  Supt.,  Manhasset,  N.  Y.; 
Grand  champion  bantam — S.  C.  White 
Leghorn,  cockerel,  Arthur  O.  Schill¬ 
ing,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Grand  champion 
baby  chicks — Barred  Plymouth  Rocks. 
Christie  Poultry  Farms,  Kingston,  N. 
H.;  Grand  champion  turkey — Bronze, 
hen,  Gozzi  Turkey  Farm,  Guilfoi'd, 
Conn.;  Grand  champion  goose — Pil¬ 
grim,  goose,  Thomas  Leavitt,  As- 
sinippi,  Mass.;  Grand  champion  duck 
— Cayuga,  drake,  Justin  Southwick 
&  Son,  Blackstone,  Mass.;  Grand 
champion  Fair  Sample  Flock — S.  C. 
Rhode  Island  Reds,  Harold  Tompkins, 
Concord,  Mass.;  Grand  champion  en¬ 
try  in  Cockerel  classic — S.  C.  R.  I. 
Red,  Harold  Tompkins;  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  entry  in  R.  O.  P.  National  Limi¬ 
ted — S.  C.  R.  I.  Reds,  Cohen  Poultry 
Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.;  Grand  cham¬ 
pion  in  4-H  exhibit— White  Plymouth 
Rock,  cockerel,  Ralph  McLeod,  West 
Deerfield,  Mass.;  Grand  champion  ex¬ 
hibit  in  Meat  Class — Pea  Comb  White 
Ace,  Ellery  Metcalf,  Saugus,  Mass.; 
Reserve  champion  exhibit  in  Meat 
Class — Buff  Cornish,  Herman  Suppe, 
Clinton,  N.  Y.;  Grand  champion  tur¬ 
key  (New  York  dressed) — G  o  z  z  i 
Turkey  Farm,  Guilford,  Conn.;  Grand 
champion  turkey  (oven  dressed)  — 
Raymond  G.  Reed,  Andover,  Mass.; 
Sweepstakes  winner,  dressed  turkey 
show — Roy  H.  Blake,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Grand  Champion,  Junior  Breeding 
Flocks — White  Plymouth  Rocks, 
Ralph  McLeod:  Grand  champion,  Ju¬ 
nior  Turkey  Breeding  Flocks — Bronze, 
Vito  Jr.,  and  Kenneth  Luciani,  Wood- 
bridge,  Conn.  P-  1VES 


Newcastle  Disease  Infects 
Human  Eyes 

Self-protection  is  urged  for  poul- 
trymen  handling  flocks  infected  with 
Newcastle  disease.  The  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  Medical  Assn,  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  sever¬ 
al  reports  of  eye  infection  in  poultry 
growers  and  veterinarians  following 
contact  with  diseased  chickens.  It  is 
known  that  the  Newcastle  virus  can 
be  spread  through  the  air,  but  it  is 
not  definitely  known  whether  the 
reported  human  cases  resulted  from 
airborne  virus  or  from  direct  contact 
with  sick  birds.  The  best  protection  is 
to  avoid  rubbing  the  eyes  while  work¬ 
ing  around  Newcastle-infected  chick¬ 
ens  and  to  disinfect  the  hands  after 
completing  poultryhouse  chores. 


:  f  ua  .O^sstP 


•  '  Jiitk  ;) 


Broad  breasts  well  filled  with  luscious  vjhite  meat  characterized  the  dressed 
turkey  classes  at  the  Boston  Show.  The  full  dressed  grand  champion  and 

reserve  carcasses  are  shown. 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  /aarr 


These  white  feathered,  clean  dressing, 
quick  growing,  meaty  birds  —  are  avail  - 
anie  to  you,  NOW!  Just  what  broiler 
raisers  have  long  wanted  —  no  dark  pin 
feathers  to  bother.  Wonderful  for  modern 
cellophane  marketing.  Grand  for  broil¬ 
ers,  roasters,  capons. 


For  53  years  this  famous  “fresh-air” 
strain  has  been  perfected  —  has  defied 
winter's  coldest  in  open  front  houses! 
This  breeding  has  given  Tolman’s  chicks 
unbelievable  hardiness,  livability,  rugged 
stamina. 

And  EGGS!  Boy,  how  they  lay!  Cold 
weather  doesn’t  mean  a  thing. 


All  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  MASS.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN, 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  today  for  free 
catalog  —  tells  why 
you  can  make  better 
profits  with  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks, 

DEPT,  F 


x^ULSH  FARM!  CHICKlS 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  f PAV  - 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our  IffiSSjyj 
New  Catalog  for  full  Information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 

-  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits  Ckl t 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .510.00  $23.00  $3.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Rocks _  13.00  18.00  !4.00 

New  Hampshires  or  R.  1.  Reds..  13.00  18.00  14.00 

Red-Rock  or  Rock-Reds  Cross....  13.00  18.00  14.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns..  13.00 
Barred  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires.  15.00 
Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks  Cross.!..  15.00 


5.00 
15.00 

_ _ _  _  15.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevortoo,  Pa. 


25.00 

22.00 

22.00 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 


ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christ! 8 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

“Always  Good  Prices ” 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


PARKS  ROCKS° 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers — 
official  records  to  349  eggs 
L.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Rugged 
mountain-grown  Block.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


JOEPARKS  u  SONS,  altcona.  **a. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  year. 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  AND  APPROVED 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N,  H. 


GRAYBILL’S 


Ol’JtiaiHMdJKil'U'I 

IMR,IJi|HiT:TTril'i.>i:iiMi4'i 

Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Grayblil’s  Large  Typo  100-Str.Run  100-Plts.  100-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires .  17.00  24.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
W.  D.  GBAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckl 8. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS. .  .  .$12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  14.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds  Special  AAA .  16.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  . . .  1 1 .00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  now  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

1.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Comish-X-Hampshires ;  Comlsh-X-Rocks 
Austra  -  X  -  Whites;  Wyandotte  -  X  -  Bocks; 
Hampshire-X-Rocks ;  Minorca-X-Leghorns, 
etc.  Crossbreed  vigor  &  production.  Produce 
-fl  fancy  market  eggs  &  broilers.  Pullorum 
Passed.  U.  S.  Approved.  CATALOG  FREE. 
Standard  Hatcheries,  Box  826-B,  Decatur,  III. 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26.  $3,  N.  H.  Reds,  R-  1 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Bun 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10-100  P’pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Cir.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  P*- 


Dh  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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27  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

Warren's  chicks  are  backed  by  a  27 -year 

WARRFN  PHfMpraCeding-  WARHEN  REDS  and 
waiuiln  HAMPS  are  personally  bred  by  Jim 

Superlative  laying  records  of  these  re¬ 
markable  birds  —  in  customers’  pens  as  well  as 

m  o*  L0ntT's  -  Pro'°  ‘ho  Warren  strain  ?o 
be  one  of  America  s  greatest. 

_  ,  1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
10..yi€arS*  H1«hest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3060  eggg. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 

*afsoC£onShir  MS8>“  °f  the  YCar  (Same 

STORKS,  Conn.  — New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

PARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  Quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mas*.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.J.  WARREN 

HO  P.  S  Box  20  North  Brookfield.  Matt. 

iUO*M  4*«0C'4M«a»\ 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


(Don’t  Gamble!  Insure  Your 
Investment  ....Buy  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  Chicks  Now! 
rWhy  take  chances  with  your 
future?  Why  risk  getting  only  run- 
of-the-mill  results?  There’s  a  way — a 
proven  way — to  secure  rapid  chick 
growth  on  less  feed.  .  .early  feather¬ 
ing.  .  .plump,  bull-bodied  broilers  and  roasters 
with  light  undercoloring  and  sustained  perform¬ 
ance.  The  answer  can  be  found  on  thousands  of 
farms  throughout  the  world,  where  dollar-wise 
poultry  raisers  take  out  profit  insurance  by  de¬ 
pending  on  Christie’s  all-purpose  Spizzerinktum 
Chicks.  Write,  wire,  phone  today!  TJ.  S.  -  N.  B. 
Pullorum  Clean.  CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARM, 
BOX  69,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


[READY  TWO 

SPECIALIZED  STRAINS 

Durgin.  Production  Hamps 
offer  egg  averages  up  to 
37  eggs  above  national 
average  for  breed. 

Durgin  Meat  Hamps  are 
equally  select  large,  fast¬ 
growing,  rapid  feathering 
premium  meat  type. 

Order  today  specifying 
type.  Write  BOX  III 
for  catalog,  prices. 


J]u,iqi'1'HairlPs 


N.  H.  U.  S. 

R.  O.  P. 
CERTIFIED 
PULLORUM 
CLEAN 


HANK'S  HENNERY 

R.  C.  DURGIN  •  NEWMARKET,  N.  H 


-broody  HAMPS 


Background  of 
pedigree  breeding  has  eliminated 
broodiness  from  this  high  producing, 
light  colored  strain  of  Real  New 
Hampshires.  Order  these  profitable 
chicks  now.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  R.O.P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  BOX  A-7 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

To  Order  our  RED  GATE  FARM  N.  H.  RED  and 
ROCK-RED  CROSS  CHICKS.  Send  for  Prices. 
RED  GiATE  FARM,  BOX  457,  NEWPORT,  N.  H. 


QTT  71  TXT"*  T  S.  C.  WHITE 
Oilrii/jLllj  LEGHORNS 


CHICKS:  Sexed  or  Straight,  run  from  large  culled  and 
R.W.D.  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  R.O  P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  and  Cricular  upon  request. 

SHiADEL  POULTRY  FARM,  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BRED  CHICKSj 

V.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Reds  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Large  type  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
before  buying.  „  KOCH’S  HATCHERY. 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  In  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Juices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chlckg  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A,  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYiAN DOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 

SAfgNS  $54  per  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  wks.  old, 
Buffalo.  Full  information  upon  request.  Also 
ibor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters. 
G.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Schwegler’s 
natchery, _ 205  Northampton, _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  eervlce. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 
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Feeding  Practices  —  The 
Application  of  New  Ideas 

Bridging  the  gap  between  what  is 
known  and  what  is  used  is  the  feed 
industry — an  industry  whose  product 
is  the  most  logical  vehicle  for  bring¬ 
ing  new  research  findings  to  the 
farm.  The  growing  acceptance  of 
manufactured  feeds  is.  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the 
“application  lag”  of  using  new  re¬ 
search  for  more  efficient  production 
of  milk,  meat  and  eggs. 

Poultrymen  in  the  Northeast  lead 
the  nation  in  the  acceptance  of 
formula  feed.  Located  in  a  feed 
deficit  area  where  most  of  the  feed 
must  be  shipped  in,  it  was  only  logi¬ 
cal  that  the  discriminating,  alert 
poultrymen  would  purchase  feeds 
formulated  for  a  particular  purpose. 
Let  us  then  review  a  few  examples 
of  how  commercial  feeds  have 
brought  new  research  findings  to  the 
farm,  the  application  of  which  has 
meant  increased  efficiency  in  produc¬ 
ing  eggs  and  poultry  meat. 

Preventive  Medication 

Preventive  medication  to  control 
disease  came  on  us  almost  overnight 
when  sulfaquinoxaline  became  com¬ 
mercially  available  in  December 
1948.  The  control  of  coccidiosis  by 
continuous  feeding  of  a  low  level  of 
the  drug  had  been  amply  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  research  of  Dr.  John 
P.  Delaplane,  Rhode  Island  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  and  other 
investigators. 

Spontaneous  acceptance  of  the 
philosophy  of  preventive  medication 
took  place  because  it  eliminated,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  making  of  deci¬ 
sions.  With  former  treatments  for 
coccidiosis  the  poultryman  was  re¬ 
quired  to  observe  the  symptoms, 
know  what  they  meant,  and  start 
treatment  immediately.  Usually  the 
lag  between  the  observance  of  symp¬ 
toms  and  the  initiation  of  treatment 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW.  HAMPSHIRES 

with  blood  lines  that  give  you 
. . .  plenty  of  eggs— month  after  month 
,  .  .  cross  breeding  qualities  for  superior  meat 


When  you  buy  Hubbard’s  New 
Hampshires,  you  get  both  qualities 
in  one  bird— sustained  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  superior  cross  breeding 
qualities  for  broiler  meat. 
Twenty-three  years  of  careful  trap¬ 
nesting,  pedigree  breeding  and  pro¬ 
geny  testing  have  fixed  in  famed 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  vigor, 
high  livability,  fast  uniform  growth, 
rapid  feathering,  early  maturity  and 
excellent  body  conformation. 

If  you  are  selling  hatching  eggs, 
you  can  get  more  eggs  with  a 


smaller  flock  .  ,  .  and  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  “nick”  well  for 
special  production  of  superior 
meated  cross  breds. 

For  eggs,  for  meat,  for  breeding— 
whatever  your  poultry  requirements 
—order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires, 
balanced  bred  for  bigger  profits! 
For  all  the  facts,  get  your  copy  of 

®our  valuable  illustrated 
24-page  catalog.  It’s  Free! 
Write  today!  Address: 
Dept.  12,  Hubbard  Farms, 
Inc.,  Walpole,  N.  H. 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


was  so  great  that  the  disease  left  its 
mark  not  only  in  the  birds  that  died 
from  the  disease  but  also  in  the  low¬ 
ered  performance  of  the  survivors. 

More  recently  enheptin  emerged 
from  the  research  laboratories  of  a 
prominent  chemical  company  as  the 
first  drug  with  experimental  proof 
that  it  would  control  blackhead  in 
turkeys.  While  results  on  turkey 
farms  are  not  extensive  as  yet,  they 
do  indicate  the  effectiveness  of  this 
medicant  in  reducing  the  losses  from 
the  disease  that  forced  the  turkey  in¬ 
dustry  to  go  West  a  generation  ago. 

Here  is  further  proof  that  the  re¬ 
search  investigators  are  continuing 
to  develop  products  that  will  benefit 
the  poultry  industry.  These  examples 
of  medicated  feed  show  the  type  of 
service  that  feed  manufacturers  at¬ 
tempt  to  provide  for  their  customers. 
No  feed  manufacturer  likes  the  idea 
of  medicated  feed  any  more  than  you 
would  want  to. buy  your  medicine  at 
the  comer  grocery.  Yet  the  industry 
has  accepted  the  challenge  of  super¬ 
vising  the  use  of  their  product  as  the 
vehicle  for  bringing  new  research 
findings  to  the  farm. 

Energy  Levels  of  Poultry  Rations 

Because  of  a  short  and  simple  di¬ 
gestive  tract,  poultry  are  unable  to 
consume  bulky  feeds  or  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  feed  at  one  time.  Their  high 
body  temperature  and  high  metabolic 
rate  requires  that  a  high  proportion 
of  the  daily  intake  of  feed  be  used 
for  body  maintenance.  Workers  at 
the  University  of  Connecticut  have 
shown  that  when  a  high  level  of  corn 
is  used,  to  provide  a  ration  with  a 
high  level  of  available  energy,  ef¬ 
ficient  growth  can  be  obtained  when 
additions  of  suitable  vitamin  supple¬ 
ments  are  made  to  balance  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  corn.  When  these  find¬ 
ings  became  known,  most  feed  manu¬ 
facturers  began  the  manufacture  of 
specialized  broiler  rations.  As  most 
poultrymen  know,  all  of  these  feeds 
were  not  foolproof.  Out  of  this  ex¬ 
perience  has  grown  more  efficient 
broiler  ration?,  so  that  today  broiler 
production  is  on  a  more  efficient  plane 
of  performance  than  ever  before  in 
history,  with  larger  weights  and 
higher  feed  efficiency  than  has  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past. 

Vitamin  B-12,  APF  and  Antibiotics 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  suf¬ 
ficient  quantities  of  APF  (Animal1 
Protein  Factor)  Supplements  became 
available  to  justify  their  widespread 
use  in  formulating  commercial  feeds. 
Research  prior  to  that  time  had 
definitely  demonstrated  the  fact  that 


NEW  EGG* BROILER  STRAINS 


E.  H.  WENE 


BY 


EPLACING  OUTDATED  CHICKENS  MILLIONS 

MARKED  INCREASE  in 


NEW  GOLDEN  BROADS 


GRADED  £GG$rectaus»hns 

PHENOMENAL  LAYERS 


rorrsENo  for. 
iIlILlnew  book 

Showing  Latest 
Poultry  Innovation 


NEWEST  SUCCESSES  of  U.  S. 
Record  of  Performance  breeding. 
SNOW-WHITE-EGG-produeing 
White  Leghorns.  From  200-300- 
egg  family  lines  laying  higher 
percentage  LARGE,  TOP- 
PRICE  EGGS.  Proved  able  to 
transmit  this  quality  to  offspring 
-  by  PROGENY  TESTING. 

EGG  CO-OP  MEMBERS  REPORT 
SENSATIONAL  INCREASE  in  EGG  YIELD 

Large-scale  egg  farmers  and  broiler  growers,  with  fortunes 
Invested  in  poultry  houses,  are  changing  to  these  new  strains 
to  protect  their  investments,  add  to  their  incomes. 

2  to  5  YEAR  OLD  HEN  BREEDER  CHICKS 

Chicks  from  hens  that  have  lived  and  LAID  thru  EVERYTHING. 
U.  S.  Certified.  Also  200-300-ege  R.O.P.  Sired,  wide-breast  HAMP¬ 
SHIRES.  WHITE  ROCKS.  BARRED  ROCKS.  Sex-Linked  and 
Barred  Crosses,  also.  NEWCASTLE  IMMUNIZED. 


Superior  Wide  Bredst 
CORNISH-HAMP 
CROSS  from 
PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

SWEEPING  LATEST 
CHICKEN  of  TOMORKOWi 
CONTESTS 

The  NEW  BROILER  win- 
ning  FIRST  PRIZE  State 
Contests.  4  out  of  5  years,  4 
Winners  out  of  10  places  in 
1 1 -State  N.  W.  Regional  1950 
Contest.  All  10  Winners,  i  to 
10  (197  entries),  in  Seattle 
Junior  Contest,  LIGHT 
UNDERCOLOR.  MAS¬ 
SIVE  SIZE.  Phenomenal 
meat  gains.  Write  for  details. 


©a 


CDCC  CATALOG  INTRODUCES  NEW  STRAINS— Write  Today 

1  ntl.  Postcard  will  do.  Get-early-oraer  discounts,  too.  Write 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  B-31  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 


start  with  Clements  Husky  "Maine-Bred”  Chicks.  They’re  bred 
ispecially  for  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production. 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 


New  Hampshires  and  White  Recks  fer  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  breiler  raisers. 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 


40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


50  AAA  Vitality  Chicks 
(Assorted  Heavies) — and 
Ail-Metal  Box  Brooder 
Complete. 


For  this  and  other 
Outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
CATALOG. 


OlITp  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  Rouse.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  2(L  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Lonp  Island  City.  N.Y. 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 

Range  Shelters, 
for  chickens  and 
turkeys,  also  range 
feeders  and  other 
range  equipment. 
Write  for  free 
literature. 

W.  B.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  52  NILES  AVE-  WARREN.  OHIO 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

bccauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 

send  at  onee  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  FRONTIER  BLDG. 

462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 
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FARMS 

Port  Jefferson  Station 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
&  White  Holland  Poults 

N.  Y.-U.  S.  APPROVED  •  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  poults  are  famous  for  their  high  livability, 
rapid  growth,  and  superior  meat  qualities. 

Mortality  rate  for  8,000  started  poults  only  1% 
to  date  for  this  season! 

Visit  our  modern  plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
East,  or  write  for  free  folder  and  price  list. 

Special  price  for  Sexed  Toms! 


Long  Island/  N.  Y. 


1951 


—HIGHLAND 
1906  FARMS 

Broadbreasted  Bronze 
White  Holland 
Beltsville  White 

"Exclusive  Electric  Turkey  Hatchery" 

We  specialize  in  producing  hardy,  uni¬ 
form  poults  and  operate  our  breeding 
flocks  under  our  rigid  breeding  program. 
You  can  depend  on  “Highland  Farms" 
turkeys  for  a  healthy  heritage — they’re 
bred  to  yield  profits.  We  invite  you  to 
visit  and  inspect  our  clean,  most  modern 
hatchery. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2567 

Bucks  Co.,  Box  150,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Pullorum 

Clean 


WHITE  HOLLANDS 
~ BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
SMALL  TYPE  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  NARRAGANSETTS 


All  Poults  from  more  than  5,000  breeders 
on  the  Irons  Farms.  Officially  tube-tested 
and  selected  with  no  reactors  for  past 
seven  years. 

FAIR  PRICES  FREE  CATALOG 


Quantity  Orders  Delivered  by  Heated  Truck. 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  PENNA. 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
Hatching  Poults  Exclusively 
BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Now/  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB, 
White  Hollands,  L'SDA  Whites.  Straight 
run,  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45c  each,  Poults 
available  every  week.  Phone  or  wire  when 
you  need  poults.  Start  early.  Protect  your 
1951  profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per 
poult.  Write  now.  „• 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Broadbreasted 

BRONZE  POULTS 

-  Pullorum  Clean  - 

Liberal  Discounts  for  Early  Bookings 
and  Large  Orders.  Catalogue. 
Prices  Reasonable. 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

B.  B.  Bronze  (Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  Strain). 

B.  B.  White  Holland  (Phinny  Strain).  Beltsville 
Whites.  America’s  Famous  Strains.  N.  J.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Write  Today!  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

February  to  July. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  ruTgewoo0dffine  j. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
*  Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 
BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior- market  quality,  clean  flocks.  Car  delivery. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ PHONE  29  J. _ 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll's  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  direct  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Ranch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll’s  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-2,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DOUBLEBREASTED 
BRONZE  POULTS 

February  to  July 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Won  Grand  Champion  1951 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
on  Dressed  Bird. 

Prices  Reasonable 

WILA  TURKEY  RANCH~ 

L.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  Owner 
WILA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Approved 

*  ,  t 

For  strong,  vigorous,  well-bred 
birds  —  write  or  visit 

GERARD  FARM 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


Raise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 
Crop.  TJ.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes' 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U,  S.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for.  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28, ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
All  eggs  tjin  our  Incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farpi. 

THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


POULTS  THAT  LIVE  AND  MAKE  YOU  MONEY 

Affron’s  True  Broad  Breast  Bronze  poults  (Ryckebosch 
Strain  for  April,  May  and  June  delivery.  All  poults 
from  my  own  N.  Y.  State  Pullorum  Clean  2.000 
Breeders.  85  Cents  each  500  poults  or  more ;  90  Cents 
each  less  than  500.  No  order  taken  less  than  100.  2 
poults  free  with  each  100  ordered.  P.O.B.  Highland, 
N.  Y.  AFFRON’S  TURKEY  BREEDING  FARM, 
HIGHLAND.  NEW  YORK  Tel:  Highland  4091 

-  ESBENSHADES’  QUALITY  POULTS  - 

STARTED  TURKEYS  six  to  ten  weeks  old,  BROAD 
BREASTED  BRONZE,  White  Hollands,  Beltsville 
WHITES.  100,000  for  sale.  Buy  from  TURKEY 
HEADQUARTERS  for  success  and  PROFITS.  Satis¬ 
fied  customers  many  states.  One  ef  America’s  oldest, 
largest,  best  known  farms  since  1890.  WRITE. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  Bx  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


Grant's  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

“One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains." 

_  _ _  Strong,  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 

~  Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 
WALTEK  GRANT  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  VA. 


6  WEEK  OLD  B.  B.  B.  TURKEYS  $1.85  each 

WHITE  EMBDEN  and  TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS,  day 
old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgooie  Blvd., _ Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middtecreek,  Pa. 


-  WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE.  NEW  YORK 


-  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS,  W  ASH  I NGTO  N  VI LLE,  PA. 


the  synthetic  production  of  vitamin 
B-12,  and  other  associated  growth 
factors,  would  improve  the  efficiency 
of  feeds,  particularly  where  animal 
protein  supplements  were  used  in 
limited  quantities.  Later  evidence  has 
shown  that  there  is  definitely  a  place 
for  APF  Supplements,  produced 
through  control  fermentation,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  level  of  animal  protein 
supplements  incorporated  in  the 
ration. 

More  recently  the  effects  of  anti¬ 
biotics  fed  to  chickens  have  been 
amply  demonstrated  at  various  agri¬ 
cultural  experiment  stations  and  in 
industrial  laboratories.  Extremely 
low  levels  of  feeding  of  antibiotics 
have  resulted  irl'a  marked  stimulation 
of  growth,  particularly  during  the 
early  weeks  of  life.  Though  the  mode 
of  action  is  not  well  understood,  it  is 
believed  to  be  in  controlling  the  type 
of  organisms  that  function  in  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract.  The  effects  of  anti¬ 
biotics  on  growth,  however,  are 
definitely  past  the  experimental  stage. 
Ample  evidence  exists  today  to  jus¬ 
tify  statements  that  aureomycin, 
streptomycin,  penicillin,  terramycin, 
bacitracin  and  other  antibiotics  cause 
an  increase  in  the  growth  of  chicks 
during  the  early  weeks  of  life. 

Feed  Particle  Size 

A  generation  ago  most  poultrymen 
fed  sprouted  oats  to  their  flocks; 
many  used  wet  mash  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  greater  mash  intake  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  months.  Both  of  these 
practices  have  largely  passed  out  of 
the  picture  because  of  the  improved 
nutrition  of  our  present-day  manu¬ 
factured  feeds  and  the  fact  that  the 
feed  industry  has  provided  feed  of 
varying  particle  size.  Pellets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  are  far  easier  to  feed  than  is 
wet  mash,  and  result  in  a  greater  in¬ 
take  of  feed  by  the  flock.  Young  tur¬ 
keys  get  off  to  a  faster  start  on 
crumbles  than  when  fed  the  same 
feed  in  mash  form.  Pellets  are  used 
quite  effectively  in  keeping  up  the 
feed  intake  of  broilers,  particularly 
during  the  warm  weather  and  as  they 
near  market  age. 

As  a  general  summary,  one  practice 
that  will  save  feed  dollars  is  the  use 
of  a  manufactured  feed  formulated 
for  a  particular  purpose.  This  feed  is 
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a  natural  vehicle  for  bringing  new 
findings  of  research  to  the  farm  and 
is  available  in  the  most  convenient 
form  for  greatest  production  from  the 
farm  flock.  On  farms  where  con¬ 
siderable  grain  is  available  for  feed¬ 
ing  poultry,  the  use  of  a  manufac¬ 
tured  mash  to  supply  the  necessary 
proteins  and  minerals  still  permits 
the  feeding  of  home-grown  grains  as 
the  scratch  mixture. 

Limitations  to  a  poultryman  mak¬ 
ing  his  own  modern  mash  mixtures 
is  the  requirement  that  he  keep 
acquainted  with  new  developments 
of  research.  Not  only  must  he  know 
of  these  new  findings,  he  must  know 
where  to  acquire  the  necessary  ma¬ 
terials  in  an  economical  manner,  and 
provide  the  necessary  machinery  for 
accurate  mixing  and  laboratory  con¬ 
trol  of  essential  ingredients.  All  of 
these  processes  require  a  degree  of 
specialization.  Usually  the  poultry- 
man  will  obtain  a  greater  income  if 
he  devotes  his  attention  to  those 
management  practices,  known  to 
have  an  influence  on  the  production 
from  his  birds,  and  turns  over  to  his 
feed  manufacturer  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  his  flock  well  nourished. 

Mechanical  Feeders 

Emphasis  on  increased  labor  ef¬ 
ficiency  during  and  following  the  last 
war  has  caused  a  shift  to  larger 
flocks.  Poultry  houses  are  being  built 
deeper  with  the  assurance  that  the 
feed  will  supply  all  necessary  nu¬ 
trients  for  efficient  growth.  Larger 
pens  permit  mechanization  of  the 
feeding  operation.  Within  the  past 
two  years  many  mechanical  feeders 
have  cSme  on  the  market.  The  results 
from  these  are  usually ‘quite  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  feeding  the  mash  portion  of 
the  ration.  However,  they  have  not 
proven  satisfactory  for  feeding  grain 
and  pellets  because  birds  nearest  the 
feeders  pick  out  most  of  these  before 
they  get  around  to  the  end  of  the  line. 

Many  large  poultry  flocks  make  ef¬ 
fective  use  of  an  overhead  track  and 
carrier  for  the  movement  of  feed  to 
the  flock.  Such  a  system  not  only 
reduces  the  labor  in  feeding  the  flock 
but  also  provides  a  means  of  gather¬ 
ing  eggs,  moving  out  birds,  and  in 
cleaning  the  house. 

Dr.  I.  Robertson 


Hatching  With  Hens 


In  this  day  large  poultry  farms  and 
the  highly  developed  day-old-chick 
business,  one  hears  or  reads  little 
about  hatching  chickens  with  the 
mother  hen.  Nevertheless,  there  are 
a  great  many  backyard  flocks  where 
the  owner  may  want  a  few  replace¬ 
ments  each  year  and  does  not  wish  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  buying  an  in¬ 
cubator  or  brooder.  Or,  the  farmer 
may  wish  to  hatch  a  few  ducks  or 
guinea  fowl  or  even  pheasants.  For 
such  purposes  the  use  of  a  broody 
hen  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

Fortunately,  although  she  has  been 
largely  replaced,  the  hen  has  not 
lost  her  instincts.  In  fact,  if  properly 
provided  for,  and  then  let  alorfe,  she 
will  do  most  of  the  job  herself.  One 
has  heard  stories  of  the  broody  hen 
that  retires  to  a  secluded  clump  of 
bushes,  lays  her  eggs,  sits  on  them 
and  finally,  when  they  are  hatched, 
proudly  leads  her  chickens  home 
again.  Such  stories  may  be  true  but, 


if  so,  the  events  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  great  deal  of  good  luck.  Exces¬ 
sive  dampness,  severe  storms  or  ma¬ 
rauding  animals  would  seem  to  make 
this  method  hazardous.  So,  although 
the  human  element  may  contribute 
only  a  small  part,  nevertheless  that 
contribution  is  important  in  providing 
proper  safeguards.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions  for  those  who  wish  to 
try  their  luck  at  the  old-fashioned, 
but  still  efficient  (on  a  small  scale), 
method  of  acquiring  some  replace¬ 
ments  for  their  flocks. 

To  start  with,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  broody  hen.  She  sits  on  the 
nest  continuously  night  and  day  and, 
if  forcibly  removed,  will  return  in 
a  few  minutes.  If  you  do  not  happen 
to  have  one,  at  the  proper  time, 
possibly  a  neighbor  will  lend  you 
one — he  should  be  delighted  to  give 
you  the  privilege  of  feeding  his  hen 
during  her  non-laying  period.  Rhode 
Island  Reds  make  excellent  mother 


For  the  small  farm  flock,  hatching  with  hens  is  still  a  practical  and  eco¬ 
nomical  method.  The  arrangement  shown  has  proven  to  he  entirely  satis¬ 
factory  for  hatching  and  brooding  purposes  on  the  home  place  of  M  R- 
Flather  in  Providence  County,  Rhode  Island. 
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NEUHAUSER 

CHICKS 


For  High  Egg  Production.. 

GET  NEUHAUSER  200-32$  Egg  ROP  Sired 
Chicks  in  Royal  Matings,  backed  by  years  of 
breeding  from  ROP  sires  exclusively;  famous 
trapnest  strains  in  New  Hampshires,  Barred 
Rocks,  White  Leghorns.  For  crossbred  vigor 
try  our  Barred  Cross  (Rock-Hamp)  dual 
purpose  chicks.  Sex-Linked  Cross  (Red-Rock) 
for  high  speed  egg  production.  FOR  MEAT: 
Delaware  Cross  Broilers;  very  meaty  breasts, 
large  drumsticks;  high  feed  efficiency.  Neu- 
hausre  chicks  meet  your  needs;  17  breeds 
and  crossbreds. 

Write  for  Free  Circular 


Neuhauser  Chick  Hatchery 

BOX  N,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

Neuhauser  Hatcheries,  Inc. 


BOX  N, 


NAPOLEON,  OHIO 


CHAMB£/HM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  In: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
6exed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today ! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brsttutir*'.  vt 


STUCK’S  B.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehoms,  100%  Sireu  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkls. 
our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens.. 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special .  15.00 

Rock-Bed  Cross  Breeds .  15.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched,  4  wks.  old  Leg, 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  MeAlisterville.Pa. 


$14.00 

$28.00 

$3.00 

12.00 

26.00 

2.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

15.00 

24.00 

10.00 

15.00 

22.00 

10.00 

CLOVERDALE  p?a'Zy  [DISPERSAL! 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  1  at  12:30  P.  M. 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK  R.  D.  1 

U.  S.  Pullorum-clean  flock  of  800  ROP  Leg¬ 
horns,  700  ROP  Barred  Rocks  and  1  contest 
pen  of  each.  All  equipment  including  28.000- 
egg  Electric  Bundy  incubator,  900-egg 
Jamesway  incubator. 

For  the  FRED  J.  DeHART  EST., 
CORTLAND,  NEW  YORK 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorn*  at  prices  poultry- 
man  can  afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from 
leading  R.  0.  P.  breeders.  U.  S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own  eggs.  Circular. 

ROSS  CODDINGTON 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM.  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


OHIO  It  S 

B.  I.  Beds,  New  Hampshires,  Barred  Bocks  and 
Sex  Linked  crosses.  New  England's  finest  strains 
cross  bred  to  secure  the  utmost  in  production, 
growth  and  cross  bred  vigor.  Pedigreed  and  B.O.P. 
candidate  mating  males  used.  Pullorum  free  since 
1933.  Special!  Rapid  growing  Bed  cockerels  $5.00 
per  hundred  postpaid  C.O.D.  prompt  shipment. 
MC  KINSTRY  FARMS 

CHICOPEE,  MASS.  Telephone  292 


New  Hamps  •  R.  I.  Reds  •  Leghorns 

Hubbard,  Warren  and  Babcock  strains.  Also  White 
Rocks,  Str.  run  16c,  Cockerels  12c,  Pullets  22c  and  30c. 
WANDLING’S  CHICK  HATCHERY 
PORT  MURRAY,  NEW  JERSEY 
Established  1913 

PULLORUM  CLEAN  —  N.  J.  >  U.  S.  APPROVED 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  Early  From  This  Ad.  10O  100  100 

Cash  or  O.  O.  D.  Str.  Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

>>ew  Hampshire  Beds .  14.00  19.00  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  JUNIATA  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  BOX  R.  MC  VEYTOWN.  PENNA. 


Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Red  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
typo  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM.  Rt.  I-R,  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


Baby  Chicks:  Bocks,  Beds,  Crosses.  Guar,  all  Heavies 
$3-100,  $15-200.  Plus  postage  C.O.D.  Table  Ass’t,  our 
choice  $2.95-100.  Klines’s  Chickery,  Strausstown,  Pa. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 


Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

„  Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


j  hens  as  do  most  of  the  heavier  breeds. 
[  Make  sure  the  broody  hen  is  healthy 
and  clean.  If  there  is  any  sign  of  lice 
she  should  be  dusted  well. 

Next  is  the  matter  of  hatching 
eggs.  Unless  you  have  eggs  of  the 
breed  or  type  you  wish  to  produce, 
and  are  sure  that  they  are  well  fer¬ 
tilized,  you  will  do  better  to  purchase 
from  a  recognized  producer  of  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs.  Such  eggs  cost  only  slight¬ 
ly  more  than  eating  eggs  and  are 
worth  the  price  because  of  their 
.superior  hatchability.  It  is  rare  that 
every  egg  hatches  anyway.  Nine 
chickens  from  13  eggs  is  good;  11 
from  13  is  excellent.  Though  13  eggs 
seem  to  be  the  magic  number  for 
putting  under  the  hen,  the  origin  of 
this  belief  is  lost  in  antiquity.  It 
seems  more  sensible  to  the  writer 
to  vary  the  number  of  eggs  with  the 
size  of  the  hen  and  the  season  of 
the  year.  In  warm  weather  a  good 
sized  Rhode  Island  Red  can  easily 
cover  16  to  18  eggs. 

A  small  house,  a  box  type  nest  will 
do  nicely,  should  be  placed  in  a 
quiet  spot  removed  some  distance 
from  the  rest  of  the  flock;  prospective 
mother  hens  do  not  like  to  be  dis¬ 
turbed  while  at  their  labors.  The 
house  should  be  weather  tight  to 
keep  out  rain  and  dampness.  In  one 
end  leave  a  space  for  an  entrance 
and  exit.  In  the  other  end,  in  a 
shallow  box,  put  two  to  three  inches 
of  clean  dry  straw  for  nesting  ma¬ 
terial.  Attach  a  small  wire  enclosed 
yard  to  the  house.  Six  feet  by  six  feet 
is  amply  large,  or  possibly  one  slight¬ 
ly  smaller.  Cover  the  yard  with 
boards  to  provide  shade,  keep  the 
dampness  off  the  ground,  and  protect 
against  animals. 

Late  in  the  evening  put  the  eggs 
in  the  nest  and  place  the  broody  hen 
on  them.  If  she  is  truly  broody,  she 
will  be  delighted  with  the  arrange¬ 
ment  and  next  morning  you  should 
find  her  hard  at  work.  From  then  on 
for  the  balance  of  the  hatching  period 
of  21  days,  there  is  little  for  you  to 
do.  Fresh  water  should  be  available 
in  the  yard  at  all  times.  A  dish  of 
scratch,  with  some  laying  mash  mixed 
in,  should  also  be  provided.  The  hen’s 
temperature  rises  during  her  broodi¬ 
ness  and  corn  will  enhance  this.  Once 
or  twice  a  day  the  hen  will  leave  the 
nest  to  eat,  drink  and  relax  a  bit. 
This  is  as  it  should  be,  as  it  gives 
the.eggs  an  occasional  needed  cooling. 
Do  not  try  to  force  the  hen  back  on 
the  nest  before  she  is  ready  to  go; 
she  knows  what  the  rules  are  better 
than  you  do.  If  left  to  her  own  de¬ 
vices,  she  will  take  care  of  things 
splendidly.  In  moving  about  on  the- 
nest  she  will  also  turn  the  eggs  which 
is  another  necessary  part  of  the  pro¬ 
cess. 

About  the  twenty-first  day  there 
should  be  some  broken  egg  shells  to 
signalize  the  birth  of  the  first  chick. 
For  the  next  24  hours  let  everything 
alone  to  give  all  the  eggs  a  chance 
to  hatch.  Finally  when  the  hen  brings 
her  brood  into  the  yard,  clean  the 
house  of  broken  shells  and  unhatched 
eggs,  and  replace  the  nesting  material 
with  fresh  dry  straw. 

The  scratch  should  be  removed 
from  the  yard  as  soon  as  the  chickens 
are  hatched  and  a  commercial  start¬ 
ing  mash  substituted.  The  mother  hen 
may  not  like  this  as  well,  but  she  can 
subsist  on  it  all  right.  Be  sure  that 
the  sides  of  the  dish  are  not  so  high 
that  the  chick  cannot  reach  the  seed. 
The  water  should  be  in  a  receptacle 
low  enough  for  the  chickens  to  reach, 
and  shallow  enough  so  that  if  they 
fall  in,  they  will  not  drown.  The 
mother  hen  will  teach  her  children 
to  eat  and  drink  without  any  assist¬ 
ance.  A  dish  of  beet,  celery,  carrot 
tops  or  clover,  chopped  up  finely, 
should  be  put  in  the  yard  once  a  day. 
Suitable  grit  should  be  provided.  The 
chicks  should  be  kept  on  the  starting 
mash  and  greens  for  .about  eight 
weeks.  Then  a  gradual  shift  to  scratch 
can  be  made. 

All  of  this  sounds  like  quite  a 
process  but  it  is  really  very  simple. 
The  hen  does  most  of  the  work.  All 
you  need  do  is  provide  a  few  safe¬ 
guards,  some  creature  comforts  and, 
of  course,  proper  feed  and  water.  You 
will  be  repaid  for  the  good  care  you 
give  the  chickens  by  getting  stronger 
and  more  vigorous  pullets. 

Rhode  Island  M.  R.  Flather 


He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of 
ife  who  does  not  every  day  sur¬ 
mount  a  fear.  —  Ralph  Waldo  Emer¬ 
son. 
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Didn't  if*! 
Set 

Vitamin 

"0"  Irom 
Inv  Source 


Sot 

Enou{k 
Vitamin  0* 


POULTRY  AND  BR000ER 
HOUSE  WINDOWS 

Warp’s  Window  Ma¬ 
terials  cost  less  than 
l  glass— they  keep  out 
■  the  Cold,  Rain,  Sleet, 
1  and  Snow. 


HOG -HOUSE 
WINDOWS 

Pigs  raised  in  this 
hog- house  grew 
to  1 10  lbs. in  100 
days.  They  got 
[Vitamin  ”D” 
l(which  farm 
■  grains  lack) 
1  through  Warp’s 
I  Winaow  Ma¬ 
tt  terials. 


HOT  BEDS 
Bald  in  H*at- 
Keep  out  Cold 


H.  WARP 


WINDOW  MATERIALS 


TO  TURN  COMMON  GRAIN  INTO  CALCIUM  AND  BONE 


DON’T  BE  FOOLED  BY  IMITATIONS 

Warp  Brothers’  27  years  of  manufacturing 
experience,  actual  Farm  Testing,  constant 
Research,and  continual  improvement  is  your 
guarantee  of  Top  Quality  Window  Materi¬ 
als  at  the  lowest  possible  price. 
So  don’t  tak^  a  chance  — don’t 
be  fooled  by  inferior  window 
materials  that  ’’look  the  same.’’ 
Be  Sure  the  name  "Warp’s” 
is  branded  along  the  edge. 
l^ere  f°r  your  protection. 


WARP'S  PLASTIGLASS 

Good  As  New 

COMPETITOR'S  IMITATION 

Gone  To  Pieces  1 

COMPETITOR'S  IMITATION 

Gone  To  Pieces 

WARP'S  SCREENGLASS 

Good  At  Now ■ 


SOLD  BY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE,  LUMBER  &  FEED  DEALERS 


WARP  BROS. 


27  YEARS  OF  PIONEERING  LEADERSHIP  IN 
PRODUCING  FLEXIBLE  WINDOW  MATERIALS 


CHICAGO,  ILL. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY 
THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


WHITE  CHIHESE  GEESE 

Thrive  on  weeds  and  grasses.  Great 
hustlers.  Prolific.  Goslings.  Eggs.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  tells  all  about  geese  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  620,  Goshen,  ludiana 


GOSLINGS-G EESE  —  White  China.  From  Prize  Win¬ 
ning  Price  Flock  Including  (Irand  Champion  Waterfowl 
1950  Boston  Poultry  Show  and  other  prize  winners. 
S.  J.  SEITZ,  B.  B.  3,  Fisk  Rd.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  TOULOUSE 

J.  SCHINDLER.  Strawridge  Rd..  WALLKILL,  N.  Y. 


FINE  TOULOUSE:  Either  Sex  —  $7.50  Per  Bird. 
JOHN  HENNING, _ CONGERS.  NEW  YORK 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEAD0WBR00K,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


- ~  ■  vaviio,  mine  anu  rawn  nun- 

ners.  Colored  Rouens,  Toulouse,  White.  Brown,  Chine 
Goslings,  ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  Drifting.  Penna 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders,  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

‘‘Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults.  ! 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

BREEDERS  —  Rouen  Ducks,  Wh.  China  Geese. 

0.  HENDRICKSON.  COBLESKILL,  NEW  YORK  | 


Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers  ! 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest  1 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50c.  Special  ! 
offer,  4  years.  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL,  583  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO,  ILL.  ! 


Silver  Ward  Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad¬ 
breasted  Bronze  poults  are  money-makers.  Also  Domes 
and  Chaumiere  Wh.  Hollands.  USDA  Beltsville  Whites. 
All  stock  U.S.  Approved-Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
catalog,  reasonable  prices,  discount  on  early  orders. 
SILVER  WARD  HATCHERY.  Box  904,  Zeeland  Mich. 


•  North  Eastern  Growers-Beltsville  Whites  • 

Can  reach  most  points  in  this  area  by  overnight  ship¬ 
ment  or  same  day.  Largest  breeders  in  N.  E.  offer  the 
body  type  you  should  expect  in  Beltsville  Whites  * 
Open  January  thru  season  for  day  old  and  started 
poults.  U.  S.  Approved— U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  5th 
year.  MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND, 

R.  D.  I.  HEBRON,  MAINE.  Tel.  10-22 


STOP  YOUR  BABY  CHICK  LOSSES 

Baise  21A  lb.  broilers  In  8  weeks  —  buy  or  hatch 
your  chicks  earlier,  get  higher  prices.  You  can  if 
you  have  a  Martin.  Brooding  chicks  In  a  Martin  is 
safer,  easier,  surer.  FIKE-PROOF,  rat  and  weasel 
proof,  sanitary,  dry,  warmer — even  in  zero  weather. 
Stove  in  center,  no  comers.  Prevents  crowding.  Send 
for  illustrated  folder. 

Martin  Steel  Products  Carp.,  1012  Lob£yI«w  Am.,  Mnsflild,  Obit 


extra  Value! 
AUTOMATIC 
TIME  SWITCH 

Fully  automatic 
Tunis  lights  on 
and  off.  Cap.  35 
amps-4000  watt 
-110  Volt  AC. 


only 

$895 


For  this  and  other  outstanding  values  write 
for  our  BIG  ILLUSTRATED  FREE  CATALOG. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  Quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

H,LL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 
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STARLINE  BARN  PLANNER 


New  barns  are  easier  to  plan  ...  old 
barns  easier  to  remodel  with  the  Starline 
Barn  Planner.  See  a  complete  floor  plan, 
accurately  scaled,  by  placing  cut-outs  of 
barn  equipment  in  position  BEFORE  YOU 
SPEND  A  DIMEI 

Planner  Includes  51  piece*- 
and  attractive  planning 
board.  From  S-T-A-R- 
L-l-N-E  i-N-C.  Stalls, 

Stanchions,  Pens,  Water 
Bowls,  Windows,  Electric 
Ventilation,  Hay  Tools, 

Door  Hangers  and  Barn 
Cleaners, 


FREE t  To  °oiryman,  Contractor ,  Agri- 
'  X  cultural  T eacher  or  County  Agent. 


SEND  TODAY! 


STARLINE  INC.,  Dept.  678 
51  Maplewood  Ave„  Albany  I,  N.  V. 

Kama .  . 

Town . 

County.... .  Highway  No.. 

State .  RFD. . 


TRY  JET  SERVICE 

Your  snapshots  returned  by  First  Cla3*  Mail.  Sen¬ 
sational  introductory  offer  ...  4  enlarged  Super- 
Snaps  of  any  4  negatives  you  send,  up  to  2%  x  4%. 
These  valuable  enlargements  are  guaranteed,  deckled 
and  dated  on  back.  Negatives  returned  with  enlarge¬ 
ments.  Send  your  4  negatives  with  two  Sc  stamps  to¬ 
day.  Offer  limited.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 
DEPT.  B-l,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


The  deep -cutting  RAM  DISK  trips  in 
and  out  of  the  ground  like  a  plow!  Hy¬ 
draulic  lever  sets  it  shallow,  or  in  to 
the  hubs.  Powerful  ram  action  makes 
seedbed  inches  deeper.  Reduces  air 
pockets.  Slices  root  clumps  and  clods. 
Makes  mincemeat  of  trash.  Helps  every 
seed  germinate.  Skyrockets  yields! 

cuts  STALKS .  ■  •  cuts  SOD 


make  DEEP  seedbeds 


with  the  HYDRAULIC 

DISK 


Gangs  angle  to  three  positions.  Husky 
girder  frame  bears  down.  Extra-heavy, 
notched  blades  of  front  gangs  rip  up 
sod.  Make  stalk  mulch.  Conserve  soil 
and  moisture.  Bury  stalks  for  clean 
plowing.  Death  to  insects! 

Six  RAM  DISK  Models:  5  ft.  9  in.  to 
11  ft.  3  in.  Equipped  with  hydraulic  ram, 
hose  and  coupling. 


Snta//e$f 


Manufacturing 
Company 
577  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  booklets  on: 

<  )  Deep-Cutting  RAM  DISK 
(  )  Forage  and  Grain  Blower 
f  )  Hatchet  Hammermill 


NAME. 


CITY . STATE. 


Just  to  let  you  know  that  Fred 
Hoffman,  the  capon  man,  pulled  out 
of  Scottsville  during  the  night  early 
in  January.  One  feed  store  he  dealt 
with  was  left  holding  $1,100  in  bad 
checks;  so  if  you  get  a  line  on  him, 
will  you  notify  us.  MRS.  H.  R.  s. 

Virginia 

This  is  the  Fred  Hoffman  who 
made  a  bad  record  when  trading 
as  The  Farmer’s  Outlet  at  Hunting- 
ton,  Lfong  Island;  Capons,  Inc.  at 
Commack,  Long  Island,  and  Kendall 
Fai'ms,  Inc.,  Scottsville,  Va.  We  hope 
readers  will  keep  this  in  mind  and 
send  us  any  information  they  may 
discover  as  to  his  present  location. 

In  September  1946  I  paid  Sutton 
Delicatessen,  Inc.  $26.68  for  a  rela¬ 
tive  in  the  French  Zone.  I  received 
a  receipt  which  stated  the  shipment 
was  insured.  My  relative  never  re¬ 
ceived  the  package.  All  attempts  to 
collect  have  been  futile.  I  requested 
refund  but  no  reply  was  received. 
Our  bank  wrote  the  manager,  A1 
Kaplan,  and  he  said  if  the  relative 
would  write  that  .the  package  had 
hot  been  received,  the  insurers  would 
see  that  I  got  a  refund.  My  relative 
wrote  Mr.  Kaplan  that  she  had  not 
had  the  package,  and  I  wrote  also. 
There  has  never  been  a  reply  to 
this  letter,  c.  w. 

New  York  • 

This  has  been  followed  up  per¬ 
sistently.  Letters  to  Sutton  and 
Kaplan  have  not  been  returned.  An 
attorney  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
getting  any  'action.  We  refer  to  it  as 
a  warning  to  readers  to  use  great 
caution  when  arranging  to  send  food 
packages  abroad.  A  matter  like  the 
above  represents  a  double  loss  —  the 
money  and  the  food  package. 

Last  April  I  bought  200  chicks  from 
Quaker  Chicks,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 
Their  advertisement  stated  no  Leg¬ 
horns  shipped,  which  was  why  I 
ordei'ed  from  them  as  I  did  not  want 
Leghorns.  They  sent  me  Leghorn  and 
Leghorn  Minorcas.  I  claim  their 
advertising  was  a  misrepresentation. 
They  offered  me  other  chicks  but  I 
do  not  want  them.  I  lost  plenty  on  the 
ones  they  had  sent.  V.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

I  sent  $10  to  the  Quaker  Hatchery 
for  chicks.  We  have  not  received  the 
chicks.  They  have  not  answered  our 
letters.  We  farmers  get  our  money  the 
hard  way  and  my  son  and  I  rim  the 
farm  on  shares,  so  we  are  both  at  a 
loss.  If  you  could  get  our  money  or 
the  chicks  it  would  be  greatly  appre¬ 
ciated.  MRS.  G.  D. 

New  York 

No  response  was  received  to  re¬ 
peated  letters  asking  for  settlement 
for  these  two  subscribers,  and  we  put 
the  history  of  the  two  transactions 
on  record. 

In  May  I  sent  $11.90  for  two 
bookcases  to  the  Regal  Book 
Company,  at  180  Avery  St.,  Dallas, 
Texas.  I  received  a  card  saying  there 
would  be  a  delay  in  shipping  them, 
because  the  demand  greatly  exceeded 
their  supply.  A  second  card  came 
later,  advising  me  that  the  resources 
of  the  company  had  been  exhausted 
and  they  were  ceasing  all  operations 
for  a  short  period,  but  would  resume 
production  in  September;  that  my 
order  was  on  file  and  the  bookcases 
would  be  sent  as  soon  as  they  com¬ 
pleted  their  arrangements.  I  asked 
them  to  refund  my  money,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  writ  any  longer,  but  I 
have  never  had  any  reply.  Will  be 
glad  to  have  you  look  into  this. 

New  York  d.  s.  m. 

We  have  two  similar  complaints 
against  the  Regal  Book  Company. 
Letters  are  returned,  stating  the  con¬ 
cern  is  out  of  business,  and  all  trace 
of  them  seems  to  have  been  lost  in 
spite  of  endeavors  to  locate  them 
through  several  sources.  A  concern 
may  get  into  honest  difficulties,  but  it 
is  neither  right  nor  fair  to  hold 
money  when  they  realize  a  reorgani¬ 
zation  is  the  only  hope  of  saving  the 
company.  We  understand  publications 
that  carried  this  advertising  have  had 
a  number  of  complaints  also.  If  any 
of  our  readers  have  any  information 
in  regard  to  the  Regal  Book  Company 
we  will  foe  very  glad  to  have  it.  In 
the  meantime,  our  three  i-eaders  have 
lost  nearly  $50. 


At  their  request  I  sent  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  Cavy  and  Rabbitry,  New  Hamp¬ 
ton,  N.  Y.,~  some  rats  for  which  they 
agreed  to  pay  $57.50.  They  did  not 
pay  but  made  repeated  promises, 
none  of  which  they  kept.  It  has  been 
four  months  now  and  we  would  like 
our  money.  r.  l.  a. 

New  York 

The  proprietor,  Richard  D.  Bupp, 
promised  to  send  a  check,  less  the 
expressage.  We  allowed  the  express- 
age  but  still  did  not  get  the  settle¬ 
ment.  We  finally  gave  the  account  to 
an  attorney  for  collection.  One  would 
not  take  the  claim  as  he  already  had 
an  unsatisfied  judgment  against  the 
concex*n  for  another  party.  Another 
attorney  reported  a  creditor  held  a 
judgment  note  against  Bupp  and  a 
levy  had  been  made  on  the  personal 
and  real  estate.  There  was  little  pros- 
ject  of  collection  but  a  suit  was 
brought  and  Bupp  promised  to  pay 
in  a  month.  Of  course  he  did  not  do 
so.  There  was  no  profit  in  going  on 
with  the  matter,  as  the  attorney  could 
not  discover  any  assets  whatever  and 
promises  were  valueless.  This  effort 
to  get  a  settlement  covered  a  two- 
year  period. 

To  an  inquiry  as  to  whether  pop¬ 
corn  was  suitable  as  a  packing  ma¬ 
terial  for  mail  shipments,  the  Post 
Office  Department  definitely  rules 
against  it  on  the  ground  that  it  might 
be  spilled  and  contaminated  with 
bacteria, and  would  not  be  handled 
with  sanitary  precautions  and  if  used 
as  edible  popcorn  disastrous  results 
might  follow.  Therefore  it  is  not  ap¬ 
proved  as  a  packing  agent. 

Perhaps  the  publishing  of  this 
letter  will  help  prevent  hundreds  of 
people  from  losing  their  “dollar”  next 
Christmas.  A  radio  station  advertised 
“Glow-in-the-Dark”  Christmas  tree 
ornaments  for  a  dollar  a  set.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  dime’s  worth  of  cardboard 
trash,  which  was  merely  odoriferous 
but  not  even  visible  in  the  dark.  If 
radio  is  advertising  such  untrust¬ 
worthy  goods  we  shall  soon  lose  all 
faith  in  it.  Thank  you  for  trying  to 
help  us,  but  probably  Barnum  was 
right!  L.  T. 

New  York 

The  so-called  ornaments  received 
were  the  poorest  trash  we  ever  saw 
sent  out  to  the  public.  There  were 
many  complaints,  and  it  is  evident 
sufficient  care  was  not  used  by  the 
radio  station  to  check  on  the  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  sent.  We  are  advised, 
however,  that  the  radio  station  is 
willing  to  send  a  full  refund  if  com¬ 
plainants  did  not  receive  the  items  ad¬ 
vertised  and  have  either  a  cancelled 
check  or  money  order  receipt  to 
prove  that  they  paid  for  them.  It  has 
been  impossible  so  far  to  locate  John 
B.  Wilson  and  the  promoter.  We  hope 
that  our  readers  will  be  reimbursed. 
The  proof  should  be  sent  to  the  same 
station,  whose  offer  was  accepted. 

I  sent  some  negatives  to  L.  &  R. 
Studios,  Wisconsin,  in  October.  These 
films  were  very  precious  to  me  as  I 
do  not  have  any  more  like  them,  and 
can  never  get  duplicates.  They  mean 
so  much  to  me  I  hope  you  can  in¬ 
duce  the  Studios  to  return  them. 

New  York  Mrs.  g.  g. 

We  had  one  postcard  from  a  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Johnson  stating  the  L.  &  R. 
Studio  was  out  of  business,  but  that 
our  reader’s  order  was  being  com¬ 
pleted  and  would  be  mailed  to  her  as 
soon  as  possible.  Months  have  gone 
by  but  no  films  or  pictures  have  been 
sent  and  there  is  a  dead  silence.  The 
intrinsic  value  of  the  films  cannot  be 
replaced  and  again  confidence  is  be¬ 
trayed. 

I  sent  a  check  for  $7.95  to  the  New 
Process  Sales  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 
for  a  punch  card.  My  friends  all  took 
chances  and  I  sent  in  the  order  and 
cash.  After  waiting  some  time  with¬ 
out  receiving  the  merchandise,  the 
company  sent  substitute  merchandise 
which  was  not  satisfactory  and  was 
returned.  I  have  had  neither  reply 
nor  goods,  Hope  you  will  be  able  to 
help.  m.  e.  F. 

New  York 

The  concei'n  finally  sent  a  refund 
check  with  advice  that  they  were  out 
of  business. 


You  can  unload  up  to  5  ton  in  7minutes 

All-Purpose 

**^Wagon  Unloader 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain,  the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  corrtrolled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


Made 

by 


^  In  Bi 


W  SILO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


?etmeeS^  Bigger  Crops 

Mobile  Power 

farm  Pawsr 

More  Farm' Jobs 

m — .  . . 

SnsJL 


Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Coll 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


90  -  5th  Ave.Hmone  11561 


|0wego,  #.y. 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  deans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeca, 
FARM  ^  alfalfa,  etc. 

A  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


U1  YOUR  OLAUR  OR  WRIT! 


J.  W  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SffO  CUANIRi  —  YUAT-A-MAItC  tUO  ftlATni 


C£<KAR2>  KRAFT 
iWER_  ^ 

with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
up  to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  1  !4 " 
limbs. “Priced  Right. ’’Send  for  folder  today. 

JOHN  H.  BACON  CORP. 

Gasport  •  New  York 


RED-E '  GARDEN  TRACTORS 


Dear  Driven!  No  Belts I  No  Chains!— Nev, 
J9SI  Models  Now  Available!  ' 

You’ll  like  the  smooth, 
powerful,  gear-driven, 
easy  operating  action 
of  the  4-cycle  gasoline 


of  the  4-cycle  gasoline 
engine-equipped  Walking 
Model  with  power  turn¬ 


ing  clutch  for  each  wheel 
or  the  Hiding  Model  with  automotive  type 
differential.  Dozens  of  attachments  for  plow- 
tag.  sowing,  cultivating,  harrowing,  mowing, 
raking,  wood-sawing,  snow- 


WALKING 


MODEL 

2-3-4K-6  H.P. 
RIDING  MODEL 

6  H  P-. 


-  —  fS  l  wv  u  u  uu  lua*  o  Uv  w-  /,  u 

plowing.  EASY  TERMS— with 
Pays-For-Itself-Plan.  SPECIAL,  Guaranteed 
Discount  to  User  Agents.  bjuuarameea 


RED-E  TRACTOR  CO. 


Richfield 
S9-  WIs. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volfs 

“The  Little  Marver*  AH. 
Metal  welder.  9  year  writtea 
guarantee.  Welds  Vi"  thick 
metal  er  meney-baek.  Repair* 
tank*,  teal*,  fenders,  machine 
parts  ett.  Comes 
template  with 
everything  —  reds,  wait,  eye  shield  and 
directions.  Oa  C.O.D.  postags  extra. 


.Essay  Mfg.  Go.,  Dopt.93,  Quincy  69.  Mass. 


*645 

Csnplsi* 


DO  MORE  PLANING  JOBS; 
WITH  LOW-COST  BELSAW 


215°-° 


AMAZING  12  M  IN.  PLANER  Does  All  Ordinary 
Planing  Mill  Jobs.  Provides  attach- 
,  5?e.n,ts  *or  Jointing,  Tongue,  Groove, 

;  1  Robbatm g  Matching  12  1-4  x  6  in. 
r  capacity,  3- km fe  solid  round  all-steel 
'  oatterhead,  Power  feeds  at  24  ft.  j>er 
naln.,  42  cuts  per  In.  Providesf 
for  full  line  of  accessory  attach 


*''**“*•  Vi  .  IW.VOOOU17  Hbvauil- 

•  meats — Grind  and  Joint  knive* 
in  outterhsad  without  remornna . 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 


FREE 

BOOK 


I  IBS  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo 


CANVAS  COVER 


3 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
Ail  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples,  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  83  Years 
PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVA8  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phons  Market  7-2160)  PHM.A.  6,  PA. 
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Anthracite  on  the  Farm 

Hard  coal,  traditionally  a  favorite 
fuel  on  farms  in  the  Northeast,  has 
recently  taken  on  added  interest  for 
farmers  because  of  the  revolutionary 
new  and  convenient  equipment  it  has 
developed  for  heating  and  also  be¬ 
cause  of  its  growing  utilization  as  a 
highly  satisfactory  agent  for  the  arti¬ 
ficial  drying  of  crops.  Anthracite  today 
heats  about  45  per  cent  of  all  homes 
from  Maine  to  Washington,  D.  C., 
but  New  York  State  remains  by  far  its 
major  market,  burning  about  33x/3 
per  cent  of  the  annual  production. 
No  doubt  the  farms  of  the  Empire 
State  are  the  greatest  rural  users 
of  anthracite. 

There  are  a  number  of  good  reasons 
for  this  in  addition  to  tradition.  All 
fuels  have  certain  advantages,  and 
those  of  anthracite  are  that  it^  gives 
steady,  even  heat,  it  is  clean  and  can¬ 
not  give  off  smoke  or  a  greasy  film, 
and  especially  in  the  smaller  sizes 
used  in  automatic  equipment  it  has 
a  dollar  advantage  in  most  eastern 
rural  areas  over  other  fuels. 

Of  course,  on  the  farm,  anthracite 
has  the  unique  points  that  it  is  safe 
from  spontaneous  combustion  and 
therefore  can  be  stored  ahead  in  any 
quantity  in  perfect  safety.  This  stor- 
ageability,  plus  the  fact  that  the 
sources  of  supply  are  within  easy 
rail  and  truck  haul  from  the  nearby 
Eastern  Pennsylvania  mines  and  are 
sufficient  for  160  years,  are  factors  in 
considering  the  use  of  anthracite  on 
northeastern  farms. 

The  revolutionary  development  of 
new  kinds  of  automatic  anthracite 
equipment  ties  in  with  the  fact  that 
farms  are  increasingly  becoming  elec¬ 
trified  and  therefore  have  the  power 
to  run  automatic  equipment  and  get 
the  benefits  of  convenience  and 
cheaper  automatic  coal  heat.  In  New 
York  State  about  150,000  farms  are 
now  on  power  lines. _ 

There  are  new  types  of  anthracite 
heating  equipment  of  all  kinds  which 
continue  to  feature  cheap  cost  and 
simple  operation.  As  an  example  of 
new  types  of  equipment  of  interest 
to  farm  owners  is  the  new  “Warm 
Morning”  package  coal  furnace  and 
the  revolutionary,  simple  anthra-flo 
for  the  latest  in  low-cost  automatic 
heating. 

The  hand-fired  “package  coal  furn¬ 
ace”  is  a  muti-purpose  heating  plant. 
It  is  small,  standing  54  inches  high, 
28  wide  and  36  deep.  It  can  heat  from 
the  basement  or  from  a  utility  room 
on  the  ground  floor.  A  magazine 
which  stores  100  pounds  of  anthracite 
permits  a  minimum  of  24  hours  oper¬ 
ation  , without  attention.  Minor  fea¬ 
tures  of  this  new,  package  coal  furn¬ 
ace  are  a  built-in  automatic  heat 
regulator  and  half-bushel,  removable 
ash  container.  High  efficiency — 
enough  heat  output  for  rural  schools, 
churches  and  meeting  halls,  as  well 
as  average  small  homes  or  business 
establishments — is  achieved  in  the 
packaged  coal  furnace  by  heavy  fire¬ 
brick  liners  and  reflecting  baffles  in 
the  combustion  chamber. 

Of  perhaps  greater  interest  to  farm 
dwellers  looking  into  the  improve¬ 
ment  or  remodeling  of  dwellings  is 
the  development  of  a  revolutionary 
“anthra-flo”  principle  as  a  basis  for 
a  new  type  of  automatic  anthracite 
heating  equipment. 

Anthra-flo  is  a  principle  for  feeding 
anthracite  to  a  firebed  evenly  with 
the  simplest  and  cheapest  mechanism 
possible.  This  stokes  the  coal  from 
the  bin  to  a  stationary,  flat,  perforated 
plate,  which  is  the  grate.  The  pres¬ 
sure  of  anthracite  pushes  the  fuel 
evenly  across  the  plate,  where  it 
burns  and  the  ash  drops  off  the 
farther  edge  into  a  built-in  container. 
A  typical  Anthra-Flo  unit  stands  52 
inches  high,  23  inches  wide,  and  32 
inches  deep,  complete  in  a  white 
jacket.  Feed  and  temperature  control 
are  completely  automatic.  It  will  pro¬ 
vide  heat  for  any  heating  system. 

Modern  .anthracite  equipment  as¬ 
sures  year-round  hot  water,  in  quan¬ 
tities  and  at  lowest  possible  cost.  And 
even  the  ash  resulting  from  anthra¬ 
cite  is  of  value  on  the  farm — this  can 
be  used  for  filling  swampy  or  other 
ground,  for  mixing  with  and  improv¬ 
ing  texture  and  drainage  of  soil,  es¬ 
pecially  in  gardens,  or  in  place  of 
sand  in  construction  oi;  cinder  blocks. 

Anthracite,  of  course,  has  had 
special  agricultural  use  for  years  in 
such  ways  as  heating  greenhouses 
and  for  poultry  brooders  where  its 
steady,  even  production  of  heat  were 


valued  characteristics.  In  the  last 
year  or  two,  however,  it  has  been 
found  to  be  particularly  suited  for 
utilization  in  the  field  of  artificial 
crop  drying.  Tobacco,  for  instance, 
is  a  crop  which  for  some  time  has 
found  advantages  in  artificial  curing. 
Anthracite  has  extensive  experimen¬ 
tal  use  for  this  purpose.  But  more 
recently  anthracite  has  been  used 
commercially  and  successfully  for 
curing  hay  and  other  feeds,  cereals 
and  even  vegetables. 

For  example,  six  plants  in  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  have,  this  past  year, 
used  anthracite  for  curing  alfalfa 
meal.  In  the  period  May  to  October, 
these  plants  operated  from  100  to 
125  days  per  season.  They  are  set  up 
to  run  and  cure  24  hours  daily  and 
generally  operate  at  a  minimum  of 
10  to  12  hours.  At  most  of  these 
plants,  since'  plenty  of  manpower  is 
always  on  hand,  hand-fired  heaters 
burning  buckwheat-sized  anthracite 
are  usect  Yor  the  curing.  But  a  travel¬ 
ing  grate  stoker  which  reaches  much 
higher  curing  temperatures  is  also 
used.  A  total  of  more  than  30,000 
tons  of  alfalfa  meal  was  cured  arti¬ 
ficially  in  these  plants  alone.  This 
opens  a  new  field  for  farm  use  of 
hard  coal.  Dr.  Raymond  C.  Johnson 


COOK,  houseworber.  light  laundry,  not  over  55  years: 

country  home  In  village :  two  adults,  no  children. 
Modern  conveniences,  own  room,  private  bath:  time 
off.  References.  Wages  $25  weekly.  Write  Rexmuir. 
Cambridge  Ave.,  Westbury,  I,.  I,,  X,  Y. _ 

HEAD  farmer,  married,  about  40  years  old  for  general 
farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.  with  hogs,  beef  cattle 
and  few  milk  cow’s.  Excellent  housing,  schools  and 
salary.  Recent  references  required.  BOX  5210.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Assistant  herdsman,  married,  herd  of  25 
milking  Guernseys  on  A.  R.  test,  machine  milking, 
must  be  capable  of  taking  charge  in  absence  of  mana¬ 
ger:  also  help  on  farm,  all  tractor  equpiment;  $160 
per  month,  house  with  modern  convenience,  milk.  eggs, 
every  third  week-end  off.  References.  Write  Rovadale 
Farm,  Alontoursville.  Pa. _ 

MARRIED  tractor  and  truck  driver,  $150  plus  bonus 
and  house  furnished.  Thomas  Bros.,  North  Collins. 
New  York, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER.  Protestant,  middleaged.  without 
children,  who  would  appreciate  a  modern  home  in  a 
Long  Island  town  near  everything.  Father  and  tliree 
children,  youngest  seven.  State  salary  expected,  ex- 
perience  and  references.  Roy  Pardee.  Islip,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE  wanted,  March.  Hudson  Valley  on  farm. 

Gardener-maintenance  man.  general  houseworker. 
Separate  modem  quarters.  Permanent  position  for 
right  couple.  Character  references  required.  Write 
stating  age,  experience,  salary.  BOX  5216.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  working  manager,  married,  preferably 
witli  help.  On  a  large  modern  dairy  farm.  Guernseys. 
Modern  machinery.  DeLaval  milker.  Fine  home, 
splendid  opportunity.  Give  references  of  present  and 
recent  employers,  privileges  and  wages  desired,  in  first 
letter.  BOX  123,  Montgomeryvilie,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Test  cow  milker.  Good  working  and  living 
conditions.  Four  room  modern  apartment.  Good  wages, 
prefer  experienced  man.  Can  use  single  man.  Reference. 
Valleyrun  Farm,  Bedniinster,  Penna.  Phone  Perkasie 
9524. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  poultry  farm  work:  woman  grade  eggs, 
assist  housework.  Salary  and  3-room  furnished 
house.  Own  housekeeping.  One  child  school  age  no  ob¬ 
jection.  State  age,  reference,  full  details,  salary  ex- 
pected.  P.  O.  BOX  253,  Millville.  New  Jrcsey, _ 

HERDSMAN :  40  registered  Holsteins.  modem  barn. 

house,  salary,  bonus:  highly  experienced  men  only. 
Give  complete  details  yourself  first  letter.  BOX  5130. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  each  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  I* 
ueed.  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

C«py  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  oi  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  la  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  e  commercial  nature  (eeeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Tamale  ward  attendants,  $2,208  pet 
year,  less  maintenance.  For  Information  write  te 
Dr.  B.  G.  Wes  me,  8r.  Director,  Waesalc  State 
School,  Was  sale,  N.  T, _ 

Wanted:  Machine  milkers,  married  mas  $110  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $186,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flaming  ton.  New  Jersey, 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2.484-$S,174.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wseenle 
State  School,  Watsaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  to  help  with  housework  and  care  of 
two  children.  Mary  Eckhart,  Barryvllle,  N.  Y. 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey -Farms, 
Augusta.  New  Jersey, _ 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  for  1951.  1,000 

colonies,  Lavern  Depew.  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

COOKS,  cook-generals,  couples,  housekeepers.  Help, 
all  kinds.  Barton  Employment  Bureau.  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Cottage  couple  between  30  and  50  years 
of  age,  Protestant  children's  institution.  Woman 
care  for  young  children,  man  do  maintenance  and 
chauffeur  duties.  One-half  hour  trip  from  Grand 
Central  Station.  Write  BOX  5102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  appointment. _ 

WANTED:  Helper  for  chicken  farm.  Sober,  experi¬ 
enced.  State  salary.  Mrs.  C.  Frankley,  Spotswood, 
New  Jersey. 

YOUNG  woman,  white,  for  housework  and  plain 
cooking:  large  family:  other  help.  All  modern  con¬ 
veniences;  own  room,  bath,  $120  monthly.  Liberal  time 
off.  Write  Alla,  8  Allston  Place,  Manhasset,  Long 
Island. _ _ _ 

CA  R  FT  A  KER- maintenance  man,  boys’  camp,  90  miles 
from  N.  Y.  C. ;  six  months  position,  year-round  resi¬ 
dence:  now  modern  house.  Write  Camp  Department, 
228  E.  1 9th  St,,  New  York  City. _ - 

WANTED:  Top  poultry  man,  married  preferred,  as¬ 
sume  full  charge  turkey  growing  project,  estab¬ 
lished  setup  raising  5,000  birds  yearly,  salary  and 
bonus;  references  required.  O.  V.  Doell,  East  Lake 
Road,  Canandaigua,  New  York. _ 

NURSEMAID,  complete  charge  two  girls  (2,  3)  ;  own 
room,  bath.  Light  housework,  congenial  home, 

good  salary.  Mrs.  Klufer,  890  West  End  Ave.,  New 
York  25,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  run  farm  machinery;  good  wages. 

Wife  as  part  time  housekeeper  in  guest  house. 
Four  room  apartment,  all  improvements.  References. 
Lawrence  Larsen.  Stone  Ridge,  New  York, _ 

WOMEN  attendants  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  he  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  residents  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and 
laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth 
Vii'ege,  Thiells,  New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  own  room;  two  schol  children  • 
business  couple.  Mester.  18  Ferguson,  Port  Jervis. 
New  York. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  in  physician's  familv.  Good 
salary.  Private  room.  Ample  time  off.  Write  Mrs. 
Harry  B.  Faller,  15  Resorvoir  Ave.,  Port  Jervis. 
New  York. _ 

MAN,  elderly,  single,  on  small  horse  farm;  keep 
fencing  repaired,  light  farming,  pasture  only.  Main 
highway,  own  living  quarters.  Markey’s  Thoroughbred 
Farm,  R.  J*.  D.  4.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  New 
Brunswick  2-5690  W  2. _ 

COUPLE,  domestic,  to  live  on.  country  estate  one 
hour's  ride  from  New  York  City.  Year-round  position. 
Good  salary.  Wife  must  be  good  cook  and  do  light 
housework,  husband  handy  with  tools,  chauffeur  and 
assist  light  housework.  Near  village,  church,  movies. 
Give  complete  employment  record  past  19  years.  BOX 
5214,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Famier.  for  small  country  estate  near 
New  York  City.  Preferably  experienced  with  poul¬ 
try,  greenhouses,  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden.  Live 
on  premises.  Permanent,  position.  Salary  open.  Write 
stating  experience,  qualifications  and  employment  past 
10  years.  BOX  5215,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Children’s  nurse,  good  character,  depend¬ 
able.  responsible.  Other  help  kept.  Attractive  home, 
own  room  and  bath.  Write  BOX  127.  Rye.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Single  man,  to  work  as  bartender  or 
married  man  and  wife:  wife  to  work  as  waitress: 
no  experience  necessary.  Sleep  in.  Davies  Lake  and 
Hotel,  North  Middletown  Road.  New  City,  N.  Y. 


REFINED,  middleaged  housekeeper:  four  in  family. 
Hiller,  Port  Jervis,  N. 


ORCHARDIST,  marriedi  man  to  work  with  orchard 
and  poultry.  Stone  house,  oil  hot  water  heat,  elec¬ 
tricity,  modem  conveniences.  Jericho  Mountain  Or¬ 
chards.  New  Hope.  Penna. 


MANAGER,  working  herdsman.  Surge  milkers,  good 
home;  can  also  use  married  man.  dairy  farm.  De 
Laval  milkers;  farms  on  Long  Island.  BOX  5209,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Dependable,  experienced  single  man  on 
Connecticut  poultry  farm.  Board  furnished.  State 
experience,  wages,  references.  BOX  5217,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  healthy,  refined.  Christian,  work 
on  small  poultry  farm.  Salary  and  good  home.  Write 

Hurley.  Lanoka  Harbor>.  New  Jersey. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  family,  all  conveniences. 

Small  house.  Pleasant  conditions.  Live  in.  $100 
month.  Permanent..  Airs.  X.  D.  Siegel,  141  E.  Main 
St„  Port  Jervis,  N,  T. 

MARRIED  farm  foreman  on  210  acre  stock  farm:  wife 
to  manage  farm  home.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
couple  who  make  good  to  become  owners  of  fine, 
profitable  farm.  Write  Charles  L.  Slocum.  Chincoteague 
Farms,  Girdletree,  Maryland,  giving  qualifications  and 
references. 

WOMAN,  40  years  or  over  to  make  her  self  useful 
around  modem  farm;  cook  a  little,  answer  telephone, 
etc. ;  board  in.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm,  Blairstown, 
New  Jersey. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WB  are  supplier*  for  dairy  farm*.  first  elan  milker*, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  worker*.  EUinger’i  Id- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

SINGLE  man,  33,  reliable,  experienced  in  dairy, 
general  farming  wants  responsible  job  on  big 
modern  dairy  farm,  BOX  5201,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
YOUNG  lady,  graduate  agricultural  college,  desires 
horticultural  laboiatory  position  in  N.  Y.  C.  or 
vicinity.  BOX  5202,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CORNELL  short  course  creamery  man  twenty  (20) 
years  experience  operating  milk  plants.  Please 
state  salary  and  number  of  work  days  per  week. 
BOX  5204,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

JOB  wanted  as  caretaker  or  gardener  on  estate. 

Settled  man  of  40 ;  wife  and  one  child.  Chauffeurs 
license  and  handy  with  tools.  BOX  5205,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  woman  wants  position  caring  for 
elderly  person  or  housekeeping  for  elderly  person. 
BOX  5211,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  1-2  substantial  persons.  North  or 
wintering,  locating  Florida.  Best  references.  BOX 
5212,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ __ 

CARETAKER,  experienced,  married,  honest,  reliable. 

chauffeur,  gardener;  wife  willing  to  help.  BOX  5313. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific;  shares,  salary. 
BOX  5024,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER.  50,  healthy,  references,  experienced. 

gardener,  double  as  cook-houseman.  $80  month, 
maintenance.  Station  driving.  BOX  5220,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

HOUSEMAN-Cook,  60.  experienced  for  small  family: 
$100  month.  BOX  5218.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R,  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsvllle, 
Pa,,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  8491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  It.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Bex  81, 
Beaford,  Delaware. _ 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pasturea  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
paatures  ia  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole- 
stle  milk  priest  60c  per  gallon  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  ellmate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  landa  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co..  Realtors.  "We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tract*."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina, _ 

LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms, 
ranches,  groves,  investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont.  Florida. _ 

ADIRONDACKS:  19  winterized  self-supporting  farms. 

homes,  businessses.  L.  Judson  Morhouse,  Ticondcruga, 
New  York.  _ 

HOMES1,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr. ),  Cobleskill. 
"Eastern"  N,  Y. 

POULTRY  farms  all  sizes,  free  list.  Connecticut 
Realty  Company,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

FARM,  stock  and  tools.  Forrest  Gardner.  Morriston, 
Florida. _ 

ELDERLY'  couple  want  small  apartment  or  house  in 
country,  improvements;  permanent.  BOX  5206,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ . _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 
from  Troy.  BOX  52t>8,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

£5  ACRES,  five  rooms,  electric;  $2,500.  Dunham, 

Herrick  Center,  Penna. _ 

143  ACRES  near  Utica;  three  large  buildings,  creeks, 

woods:  $2,800.  Will  divide.  Easy  terms.  Mrs. 

Willhite,  R.  1,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Low  cost  run  down  farm  within  39  miles 
of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  BOX  5297,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


90  ACRES,  house,  garage,  basement  barn,  milk 
house,  electric,  telephone,  nicely  located;  $4,900; 
easy  terms.  Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville.  N.  Y. 


NEW  modern  5-room  home,  10-acre  poultry  farm- 
safo  location;  eight  miles  Binghamton.  Archie  Albro, 
Marathon,  New  York. 


FEED,  fuel,  building  supply,  settle  estate;  73  acres, 
village  edge,  16  dairy  stock,  tractor,  tools,  crops; 
$15,500.  Others;  small,  large.  Wants?  Lists.  Highway, 
village  hardware,  gas  station,  nice  home;  $11,500 
plus  stock  at  Inventory.  Hendrickson  Bros.  (31  yrs.) 
Cobleskill.  "Eastern"  N.  Y. _ 

135  ACRES,  stock,  equipment.  Beautifully  located 
general  farm  near  Cuba,  includes  $4,500  worth  stock 
and  equipment:  16  cows,  tractor,  etc.:  buildings  in 
tine  condition;  10-room  home  with  utilities,  shaded- 
slmibbed  lawn:  cemented  barn  36x69.  19  stanchions: 
silo;  barn:  poultry  house:  135  acres.  80  tillable, 
several  fruit  trees:  owner  unable.  Full  price  only 
$10,500:  terms.  No.  A-8328.  West's.  W.  J.  Meyer.  12 
Genesee  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Livestock  commission  sales  stable,  new. 

never  opened  scales,  two  trucks,  up-to-date  good 
dwelling  house,  located  at  Greenfield,  nine  miles 
south  of  North  East,  Pa.,  just  %  mile  off  Route  89. 
K.  M,  Weaver,  R.  D,  3,  North  East.  Pa, _ 

DAIRY  farm,  state  road,  modem  buildings,  200  acres: 

$13,800.  Also  milk  route:  farm  complete  $20,000. 
Collester,  549  State  St,,  Springfield,  Mass, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Ireland  sawmill  No.  6.  motor  driven. 

edger  and  slabsaw  and  mill  site  with  living  quarters 
and  double  garage.  Wm.  KuyKendall,  Route  1. 
Towanda,  Bradford  County.  Penna. _ 

MODERN  poultry  farm,  approximatley  10  acres,  four 
bedroom  house.  all  improvements.  two  poultry 
houses,  garage,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. ;  $7,500:  terms  avail- 
able.  Dr.  Meagher;  Hoosiek  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm  100  acres.  Dwelling  10  rooms  and  bath. 

Barn  19  stanchions,  other  farm  buildings.  18  head 
stock.  Tractor  and  other  farm  machinery.  Price 
$16,000;  terms.  Reinhardt  Agency,  Greenville,  Greene 
County,  N.  Y. _ _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  40  Jerseys,  equipment.  Many  other 
large  farms.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency. 
Davenport.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

135  ACRES:  40  acres  tillage,  balance  pasture  and 

wood,  large  modem  barn,  cement  stable.  26  tieups. 
stalls,  silo,  other  buildihgs,  11-room  modem  brick 
house.  25  head  registered  Ayrshires,  complete  line 
of  new  modem  tractor  equipment,  abundant  water 
supply,  on  main  road,  two  miles  from  city.  225  acres. 
70  acres  tillage,  balance  pasture  and  lumber,  near 
lake  Region.  %  mile  from  town,  new  modem  stable, 
ties  32  head,  pens,  two  silos,  15-room  modem  house, 
can  be  used  year  round  as  guest-  house.  Priced  to  sell 
Ronald  Lyon,  Realtor,  Claremont,  N,  H.  Telephone  22. 
Windsor.  Vt.  Telephone  76-M-2.  _ 

BUSY  poultry  farm  and  retail  store  for  rent  and  for 
sale,  owner  retiring;  couple  with  children  preferred. 
Fully  stocked  and  equipped.  Retail  sales  now  $500-$6o0 
weekly.  Busy  city,  45  minutes  to  Times  Square.  Es¬ 
tablished  25  years.  Owner  will  assist  responsible 
party.  Little  cash  required.  Write:  Schilde  Farm. 
Wyckoff,  N.  J,  Phone  H.  A.  7-4609  evenings _ 

FOB  Sale:  200-acre  dairy  farm,  some  stock  and  tools. 

10-room  house,  modem  improvements,  eight  other 
good  headings,  39  acres,  woodiot.  Price  $11,000. 
Arthur  Toffey,  Salem,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  459  acre  farm,  on  state  highway,  stocked 
and  equipped,  49x125  ft.  barn,  60  stanchions.  14x40 
silo,  two  houses:  $23,000,  half  cash.  O.  O.  Kingan. 
33  Maple  St.,  Cuba,  New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TBEE-Ripened  orange*  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  buahel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  buahel  mixed  $4.59.  Half  butbel*  $3.09.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Grove*,  Largo,  Florida- _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildfiower  honey,  51b*.  $1.50 ;  10 

lb*.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  user*,  and  my  many 

satisfied  cuatomers.  New  low  price*.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  6  lb*.  $1.50;  10  lb*.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W.  B.  Gtbaon,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY :  Delicious  Florida  orange  blonom,  2$4  IbT! 

postage  paid  $1.09.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pound*  $1.50:  10  pail 

$2.90;  buckwheat  6*  $1.25;  10a  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  6a  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clpver- raspberry  and  other  blossom*. 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  80  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N,  J. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerine*  or 

mixed.  Shipped  express  prepaid.  .Delivery  guaranteed. 
$6.00  per  bushel.  Newton  E.  Dabolt,  P.  O.  BOX  841. 
Mt.  Dora,  Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey-  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.  Five 

pounds  $1.35;  six  5-pounds  $7.38.  Delicious  buck¬ 
wheat  five  pounds  $1.25;  six  5-pounds  $6.50.  All 
above  postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  clover  $9.00- 
60  pounds  buckwheat  $7.20.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or 
pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

NEW  clover  honey:  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8.10 

(not  prapaid)  10  lb.  pail  $2.75:  5  lbs.  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand.  Cazenovia. 
New  York. _ 

SELECTED  black  walnut  meats  $1.60  pound  prepaid. 

Charles  Creasy.  Cetawlssa,  Penna.  _ 

HAMS  and  Bacon,  home  cured  and  hickory  smoked 

hams  12  to  14  pounds  average.  Bacon  8  to  12 
pounds  at  85  cents  per  pound.  Check  or  money  order. 
Orders  for  N.  Y.  State  only.  Baeren  Gate  Farm 
Old  Chatham,  N.  Y'. 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon;  5  pound 

can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 


DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.25;  three  five- pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10 

prepaid.  Fred  Wright.  R,  F.  D.  2,  Homell.  N.  Y. 

BUSHELS  oranges  $4.55:  Temples  $5.95.  Prepaid. 
James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.45:  goldenrod  $1.35 
prepaid  third  zone.  Sixty  pounds  clover  $8.00  F.O.B. 
John  Mosher.  Moravia.  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00:  $1.00  per 
package  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Conner 
Apiaries,  Stockton.  New  Jersey. _ 

COMPLETE  spray  rig,  Hardio  XCX  pump,  23  gallon 
per  minute  capacity.  300  gallon  tank.  Model  A 
motor,  skid  mounted.  Used  four  seasons.  A  good  huy 
at  $525.  G.  A.  Wade,  291  Hillside  Ave.,  Holyoke. 
Massachusetts. _ 

WANTED:  Sterling  silver  tea  or  coffee  service:  send 
description  and  price  to  The  Hermitage.  Milford, 
Penna. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  cedar  fence  posts,  grapestakes, 
poles,  in  short  supply,  labor  situation.  Don’t,  delay 
orders.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood.  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Jeep  or  front  wheel  truck.  State  condition. 

price,  repairs  needed.  C.  A.  McMillen.  117  East 
Main  St..  Titusville.  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Chain  saw.  any  make  or  condition. 

I  have  for  sale  or  trade  for  anything  I  may  be  able 
to  make  use  of  one  man  folding  saw.  team  mowing 
machine  and  other  farm  equipment.  Ed.  Whiles.  R.  1. 
Hackensack.  M  J. _ 

MOTHERS'  Day  gifts:  Pineapple  pincushions  $1.15: 

3-piece  chair  sets  $6.00;  crocheted  gloves,  aprons, 
pillow  cases,  Veva  Ladd.  Northfield,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Mixed  hay,  all  grades;  also  wheat,  oat 
straw.  Delivered  by  truck.  Barney  Yurkewecz.  B.  1. 
Fultonville,  N.  Y.  Phone  Glen  343. 


STONES  Wanted:  Stone  fences  cleared  away  free.  If 
you  hare  any  stone  to  give  away  write.  Stone 
Contractor.  BOX  5219.  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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THE  NEW  1951 
CHEVROLET 


The  Smarf  New  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 


America’s  Largest  and  Finest  Low-Priced  Car . . .  the  all-around 

favorite  of  the  highways  and  byways! 


Loaded  with  power  and  really  dependable! 
Plenty  of  power!  Plenty  of  stamina,  too!  Chevrolet's 
rugged  valve-in-head  engines  are  ready  to  go 
in  any  kind  of  weather  .  .  .  ready  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  roughest  roads.  Both  the  standard 
92-h.p.  engine  and  the  105-h.p.  engine  with 
Powerglide  Automatic  Transmission*  are  loaded 
with  power  and  ready  to  go! 


So  economical  to  own  and  drive! 

Thrift  is  a  Chevrolet  tradition.  And,  on  city  streets 
— or  on  the  highways  of  the  nation — this  famous 
Chevrolet  thrift  goes  far  beyond  outstanding 
gas  and  oil  economy.  For  Chevrolet  has  long  been 
famous  for  low  cost  of  operation  and  maintenance. 
Yes,  with  Chevrolet,  you'll  find  you  save  money 
right  from  the  start . . .  throughout  the  life  of  the  car. 


A  beauty  that  stays  beautiful! 

Every  one  of  the  fourteen  beautiful  Fleetline  and 
Styleline  models  has  a  beauty  all  its  own.  And  it's 
beauty  that  lasts!  Handsome,  durable  Modern- 
Mode  interiors,  with  beautiful  two-tone  color 
harmonies,  are  built  to  stand  hard  wear.  And  the 
modern,  new  styling  of  Chevrolet’s  Body  by 
Fisher  will  be  in  tune  with  the  times  for  years. 


It’s  no  wonder  Chevrolet  is  America’s  favorite,  for  Chev¬ 
rolet  is  the  car  with  everything  you  want.  Beautiful  modern 
styling — Thrifty  operation — Unmatched  riding  and  driving 
ease — Ruggedness — Dependability.  Chevrolet  has  them  all! 
And  Chevrolet  has  new  Jumbo-Drum  brakes,  too — the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  low-price  field,  for  greater  safety,  greater  ease 
of  operation. 


But  that’s  just  the  beginning.  For  Chevrolet  hugs  the  high¬ 
way,  smoothes  out  the  ruts  in  the  roughest  roads.  It’s 
such  a  joy  to  ride  in  .  .  .  so  easy  to  handle  .  .  .  such  a 
pleasure  to  drive! 


And  what  a  wonderful  choice  is  yours  with  Chevrolet. 
Choose  standard  driving  at  lowest  cost  with  Chevrolet’s 
efficient,  standard  Valve-in-Head  Engine  and  Silent  Synchro- 
Mesh  Transmission.  Or — choose  the  powerful  105-h.p. 
Valve-in-Head  engine  with  Chevrolet’s  Powerglide  Auto¬ 
matic  Transmission”'  —  the  only  owner-proved  automatic 
transmission  in  the  low-price  field. 


Yes,  it’s  no  wonder  that  Chevrolet  is  America's  favorite. 
For  Chevrolet  is  America’s  largest  and  finest  low  -priced  car! 
Chevrolet  Motor  Division,  ,  General  Motors  Corporation , 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

t.ornoi  notion  oj  l  owerghtfe  automatic  transmission  and 
lOS-h .p.  engine  optional  on  l)e  Luxe  models  at  extra  cost • 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY 


CHEVROLETS  THAN 


ANY  OTHER  CAR! 
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The  0  u  1 1  o  o  k  for  F  ruit  Growers 


By  H.  B.  Tukey 


HIRTY-FIVE  cents  is  what  grow¬ 
ers  received  for  every  dollar 
the  consumer  spent  for  fruit 

and  vegetables  in  1950.  This  arme^  force  of  several  millions,  means  68  mil- 
was  the  smallest  return  since  lion  employed!  Where  will  they  come  from? 
1940.  In  1935  it  was  39  cents.  To  be  sure>  industrial  change-overs  may  re- 


why.  Perishable  products  vary  so  in  grade, 
quality  and  condition  that  fixed  prices  are  un¬ 
tenable.  Ceilings  tend  to  become  floors,  and 
the  producer  is  squeezed  between  the  two. 
Good  growers  and  good  packers  received  the 
same  prices  as  did  poor  growers  and  poor 


In  1944,  it  was  at  the  all-time  high  of  45  cents.  ®ult  ™  Just  enoufh  temporary  unemployment  packers  There  was  no  premium  for  quality 
And  the  35  cents  received  by  fruit  and  vege-  to  satisfy  some  favored  local  areas  close  to  andj  as  a  resultj  the  consumer  received  inferior 

table  growers  in  1950  compared  with  49  cents  industry.  And  also,  the  shift  of  industry  to  produce  The  faith  of  Mrs.  Housewife  was 

received  by  farmers  generally  for  farm  prod-  otber  ^cations  may  make  for  local  dislocation  badly  shaken,  and  only  recently  has  the  indus- 
ucts.  All  of  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  and  available  labor.  Such  a  possibility  would  try  begun  to  regain  lost  grouncL 

major  problems  facing  growers  today — PRICE.  be  a  rea^  b(dP>  bu^  ^  maY  n°t  turn  out  so  . 

favorably.  Some  organizations  have  already  notified 

To  be  sure,  averages  are  misleading.  They  go  the  grower  in  1951  may  be  put  to  it  for  State  and  Federal  authorities  that  they  oppose 

do  not  show  that  the  alert  operator  near  to  help  as  he  never  has  been  bef0re,  and  he  controls  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  They  have 

market  may  add  a  part  of  the  remaining  65  will  be  well  advised  to  think  his  particular  also  asked  that,  if  price  controls  are  consid- 
cents  to  his  price  by  virtue  of  a  roadside  stand,  situation  through.  ered,  growers  be  adequately  represented, 

nearby  market  outlets,  and  the  like.  Nor  does  Quite  among^ourselves,  it  must  be  admitted  Those  who  went  through  government  regula- 
lt  show  that  the  California  grower  receives  that  agriculture  generally  has  not  been  very  ^on  a  few  years  back  know  what  it  is  to  work 
25.3  cents  of  the  consumer’s  dollar.  But  the  astute  at  handling  labor.  Not  only  have  too  with  folks  who  argue  that  strawberries  are 
figures  do  show  that  wrhen  it  comes  to  price  rnany  living  accommodations  been  too  fre-  picked  from  bushes,  that  peppermint  oil  is 
ceilings  and  returns  to  growers,  there  is  still  quently  inadequate,  but  the  employer-em-  squeezed  from  the  plant,  and  that  raspberries 

c.  long  w  a\  for  fruits  and  vegetables  to  go  ployee  relations  have  not  been  too  good.  The  are  a  Bronx  cheer.  Fortunately,  so  far,  all  fresh 

befoi e  glowers  can  be  accused  of  gouging  immediate  future  may  require  better  living  fruits,  vegetables  and  tree  nuts  are  exempt 
the  public.  In  fact,  the  gouging  is  at  the  other  Quarters  even  some  attention  to  recreation  from  price  control.  Further,  processors  are 
end  of  the  chain-the  grower’s  pocketbook.  ^nd  the  youngsters-improvement  in  just  good  Permitted  price  adjustments  on  the  basis  of 

Because  prices  are  low  and  costs  a!re  high,  plain,  honest  human  relations  and  the  Golden  changes  in  prices  of  the  raw  product.  And 
growers  are  being  strenuously  forced  to  re-  Rule.  Some  growers  have  already  found,  as  fruits  and  vegetables  are  still  below  parity  — 
duce  costs,  which  in  turn  means  primarily  industry  has  found,  that  it  pays.  And  while  apples  at  78  per  cent  of  parity,  grapefruit  at 
laborsaving  equipment  and  the  reduction  of  we  are  on  the  subject — still  just  among  our-  42  per  cent>  and  oranges  at  35  per  cent, 
labor  costs.  It  means  the  one-man  spray  outfit,  selves — this  improvement  in  human  relations  Happily,  production  knowledge  and  tech- 
heralded  as  a  possibility  a  few  years  ago  and  might  well  begin  with  our  own  “wife  and  niques  have  never  been  so  good.  The  1950 
nowr  an  absolute  necessity  for  survival.  It  kids  ’.  Contrary  to  a  lot  of  thinking,  people  do  crop  of  fruit,  the  country  over,  was  the  finest 
means  concentrate  sprays,  which  likewise  were  their  best  not  for  money  alone.  quality  in  a  decade.  With  DDT,  parathion, 

a  recent  innovation  but  which  have  in  three  At  just  this  time,  another  matter  of  concern  DDD  ahd  other  new  insecticides,  we  have  as 

short  years  become  standard.  Not  only  have  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable  industry  is  the  at-  fine  a  combination  for  insect  control  as  has 
concentrations  gone  from  2x  to  4x,  but  even  tempt  to  rewrite  the  Federal  market  grades,  been  seen.  With  the  mild  sulfurs,  fixed  cop- 
suecessfully  to  lOx.  The  results  are  not  only  This,  too,  may  have  a  happy  timing,  because  pers,  ferbam  and  other  organics,  we  have  the 
a  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  equipment,  but  the  industry  must  guard  against  the  destruc-  duplicate  for  disease  control.  In  mulch,  we 
also  a  somewTiat  surprising  improvement  in  tion  of  grades  that  came  with  ceilings  and  OPA  have  a  friend.  We  understand  fertilizers  and 
coverage,  control,  and  finish.  a  sbort  while  back,  which  might  come  again,  mineral  deficiencies  in  a  general  sort  of  way. 

Also,  the  pressure  on  the  grower  means  the  The  present  thinking  establishes  grades  of  AA,  Supplemental  irrigation  is  standard  and  effec- 
development  of  the  tractor-drawn  hand  weeder  A,  B  and  C  for  consumer  packages.  Against  live — especially  for  small  fruits,  and  including 
for  strawberries,  IPC  for  chickweed  control,  this  are  set  the  Federal  grades  of  U.  S.  Fancy,  frost  prevention.  The  varieties  we  grow  are 
de-capping  in  the  field,  or  utilization  of  the  U.  S.  No.  1,  U.  S.  No.  2,  Commercial,  Unclassi-  never  perfect  but  they  are  a  reasonably  pass- 
new  de-capper  in  the  processing  plant.  It  fied,  and  Utility.  They  do  not  agree.  This  able  group  of  friends. 

means  blossom-thinning  sprays,  pre-harvest  would  be  a  good  time  to  work  out  a  uniform  The  processing  industry  has  come  more 

sprays  mobile  field  orchard  graders  to  throw  standard  of  AA,  A,  B  and  C  for  the  entire  strongly  into  the  picture  and  is  becoming 

out  culls  and  off-grades.  It  means  power  industry,  as  well  as  a  good  time  to  keep  steadily  more  cooperative  and  understanding, 
pruning,  power  planting,  pallet  handling,  grades  up.  Michigan  growers  have  taken  the  juices  have  made  a  phenomenal  record  espe- 
mechanical  dumping,  and  every  conceivable  lead  and  are  trying  to  sell  the  entire  industry,  ciany  orange  concentrate  In  January  1949 
gadget,  home-made  or  otherwise,  to  reduce  nationwide,  on  this  uniformity  of  grades.  It  is  there  were  227,000  gallons  of  orange  juice  con- 
labor  costs.  a  good  move  in  which  it  is  hoped  everyone  Sumed  as  frozen  concentrate;  in  October  1950, 

All  this  is  not  without  its  value  to  growers,  will  cooperate.  the  figure  had  jumped  to  1,865,000  gallons,  not 

because  it  eventually  means  reduction  in  cost  As  has  been  indicated,  this  matter  of  grade  including  that  used  by  hotels,  restaurants, 
and  consequent  more  favorable  price  to  con-  interest  may  be  especially  good  timing  because  hospitals  and  the  like.  Half  of  the  Florida 

sumers.  Do  not  forget  that  canned  cherries  at  it  may  help  to  hold  the  line  against  price  orange  crop  went  into  juice,  and .  Texas  and 

27  cents  stood  glued  to  grocers’  shelves  a  year  ceilings  on  fruits  and  vegetables.  Anyone  who  California  are  following.  There  is  great  hope 
ago,  but  that  two  cans  for  47  cents  cleared  the  went  through  the  ordeal  of  OPA  will  know  for  apple  concentrate  and  for  other  fruit  juices. 


way  for  the  bumper 
1950  pack.  In  the 
final  analysis,  Mrs. 
Housewife  is  the  boss 
of  the  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industries,  and 
she  is  more  interested 
in  saving  herself  a 
nickel  than  she  is  in 
giving  the  grower  the 
hypothetical  “cost  of 
production”. 

A  second  compen¬ 
sation  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  to  reduce  labor 
is  that  it  falls  directly 
in  line  with  what 
may  lie  ahead  any¬ 
way — a  short  supply 
of  labor.  Many  people 
have  not  yet  awak¬ 
ened  to  what  may 
happen.  Here  we  are 
at  all-time  employ¬ 
ment  and  all-time 
industrial  production 
nationally,  with  the 
mythical  60  million 
employment  of  five 
yeahs  ago  now  an  ac¬ 
tuality.  Further,  de¬ 
mands  for  still  great¬ 
er  production,  plus  an 


The  unpredictable 
is  the  weather.  Al¬ 
ready  there  has  been 
substantial  winter 
injury  here  and  there 
around  the  country. 
The  long  range 
weather  forecast  is 
not  too  friendly.  But 
we  can  still  hope  that 
the  weatherman  i  s 
wrong  and  that 
nature  will  smile 
upon  us. 

All  in  all,  the 
general  outlook  is 
good.  And  the  princi¬ 
pal  optimistic  feature 
is  that  the  industry  is 
firmly  within  the 
grasp  and  the  capaci¬ 
ties  of  those  who 
control  it  —  more  so 
than  at  any  time  in  a 
generation  —  and  in¬ 
cluding  a  grand  lot  of 
able  young  folks.  If 
so  much  could  be  said 
for  e  i  t  h  e  r  the 
weather  or  for  world 
affairs,  the  future 


Upper  left — A  home-made  melon  plantei;  lower  left  —  Youngsters  like  this  may  be  worth  a  lot  in  1951;  ,  ,  .  .  ,  in- 

upper  right — Even  the  small  operator  can  devise  a  one-man  sprayer ;  lower  right — Powerful  machines  De  DI1&ni 

adapted  to  concentrate  spraying.  deed. 
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Tree  Farming  in  Pennsylvania 

ON  A  clear  day,  driving  north  over  the  roll¬ 
ing  green  Allegheny  countryside  from 
Ebensburg,  Cambria  County,  Pa.  (population 
3,719),  you  can  see  smoke  from  the  Krumen- 
acker  mill  spiraling  lazily  across  the  sky.  Six 
miles  out  of  town  the  sawmill  comes  into  view. 
At  first  glance  it  seems  overshadowed  by  big 
white  barns  and  an  assorted  collection  of  other 
farm  buildings.  Clover  and  buckwheat  fields, 
bearing  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  farming 
know-how,  sweep  to  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  little  mill.  This  combination  farm  and 
sawmill  is  one  family’s  contribution  toward 
the  solution  of  the  most  deeprooted  forestry 
problem  in  the  United  States  today — an  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  forest  land  owned  by  individual 
farmers  into  full  and  useful  production. 

Pennsylvania’s  tree  farming  Krumenackers 
are  producers  of  forest  and  farm  products.  For 
the  past  16  years  they  have  been  charting  a 
eburse  in  farm  forestry  that  might  well  become 
a  pattern  for  timberland  owners  all  across 
rural  America.  Neighbors  within  a  25  mile 
radius  of  the  mill  have  watched  this  forestry 
pattern  develop,  with  skepticism  but  also  with 
interest.  Skepticism  waned  and  interest  grew 
as  more  and  more  of  them  discovered  profit 
in  the  Krumenacker  thesis  that  trees  are  a 
farm  crop.  Well  kept,  selectively  cut  woodlots, 
sawlogs  along  the  roadside  ready  for  market, 
and  an  occasional  pile  of  homegrown  lumber, 
custom-sawed  at  the  Krumenacker  mill,  add 
emphasis  to  the  tree  farming  story  these  Cam¬ 
bria  County  landowners  tell. 

The  Krumenacker  nahie  has  been  associated 
with  Central  Pennsylvania  lumbering  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century.  Three  long  gener¬ 
ations  and  115  years  ago  the  family  came  to 
America  from  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  present 
farm  home  wa's  acquired  in  1843.  It  contains 
460  acres,  305  wooded.  With  old  world  wis¬ 
dom,  the  family  managed  this  tim¬ 
ber  land  wisely,  harvesting  trees 
regularly  but  never  clear-cutting 
the  land.  Today,  74-year-old  Wil¬ 
liam  A.  Krumenacker,  four  of  his 
sons — Louis,  William,  Joseph  and 
Gerard — and  13  other  members  of 
the  family  are  reaping  the  regular 
wood  harvests  their  forbears’  for¬ 
estry  foresight  made  possible.  That 
farm  timber  harvest,  according  to 
Company  Manager  Louis  Krumen¬ 
acker,  amounts  to  91,000  board 
feet  of  high  quality  hardwood  saw- 
logs  a'  year.  Computed  on  an  acre 
basis  over  a  10-year  period,  that  is 
300  board  feet  of  sawlogs,  an  an¬ 
nual  income  of  at  least  $12  per 
acre — -proof,  in  itself,  that  timber 
can  be  a  paying  ca'sh  crop. 

Rigid  Management  Standards 
In  harvesting  their  trees  the 


are  sticklers  .  They  will  not  buy  sawlogs  from 
farmers  who  clear-cut  their  land.  It  is  a  policy 
they  have  adhered  to  since  the  company  was 
organized.  More  recently  larger  companies, 
elsewhere,  have  adopted  a  similar  policy,  real¬ 
izing  that  to  do  otherwise  is  eventually  to  cut 
themselves  out  of  the  timber  business. 

Several  years  ago  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Cambria  County  landowners,  the  Krumen¬ 
acker  Lumber  Company  summed  up  its  forest 
management  policy  with  this  statement:  “We 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time 
the  temptation  to  sell  all  your  timber  is  great. 
However,  we  trust  that  you  and  your  neigh¬ 
bors  are  among  those  who  believe  as  we  do 
that  we  should  use  our  full  share  of  timber  but 
at  the  same  time  hold  and  protect  that  portion 
which  is  rightfully  an  asset  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  We  are  prepared,  upon  request  from 
you,  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  planning  and 
working  your  woodlands  toward  this  end.” 

That  a'ppeal,  issued  on  a  neighbor-to-neigh- 
bor  basis,  apparently  made  sense  to  farmers. 
In  any  case  the  Krumenacker  mill  has  run 
steadily  ever  since.  Manager  Louis  Krumen¬ 
acker  recalls  only  one  slump  in  recent  years — 
January  and  February  1938,  due  to  low  prices. 
“Then  we  cut  down  to  a  four-day  week  opera¬ 
tion,”  he  said.  The  rest  of  the  time  the  mill 
has  sawed  lumber  either  five  or  six  days 
week  without  a  shutdown. 

The  mill  is  small  but  highly  efficient.  As 
hand  sawyer,  the  74-year-old  father  of  the 
family  determines  how  and  where  each  log  is 
sawed.  His  sons  estimate  that  he  has  sawed 
enough  lumber  in  his  lifetime  to  build  10,000 
houses,  but  his  eyes  are  still  keen.  So  keen, 
in  fact,  that  he  does  all  the  saw  filing  for  the 
mill  and  the  woods  crew.  Chain  saws  are  used 
and  loggers,  so  equipped,  can  average  60  per 
cent  more  cut  than  by  old  methods.  Adult 
members  of  the  Krumenacker  family,  and 
three  full-time  employees,  divide  their  labors 
among  woods,  sawmill  and  farm.  They  also 
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family  adheres  to  rigid  manage¬ 
ment  standards,  cutting  no  more 
wood  in  a  year  than  the  forest  adds 
in  new  growth.  To  improve  an 
already  excellent  selective  cutting 
program,  a  professional  forester 
was  employed  throughout  the  war 
years,  a  practice  unique  among 
lumber  firms  of  their  size.  Wood 
crops  from  the  Krumenacker’s 
farm  forest  comprise  about  one 
month’s  cut  for  the  mill.  Sawlogs 
that  keep  the  mill  running  through 
the  balance  of  the  year  come  from 
woodlots  on  neighboring  farms. 
The  mill’s  annual  cut  is  just  under 
one  million  feet.  Logs  are  hauled 
as  far  as  25  miles.  Purchases  from 
individual  tree  farmers  are  small. 
Last  year  these  rahged  in  size  from 
a  high  of  18,000  board  feet,  enough 
to  build  two  small  houses,  to  a  low 
of  800.  Believing  landowners 
should  make  the  most  out  of  wood 
crops,  the  Krumenackers  encour¬ 
age  them  to  cut  and  haul  their 
own  logs.  They  also  buy  logs  on 
the  stump  or  skidded  to  the  road¬ 
side. 


On  the  460 -acre  Krumenacker  farm  in  Cambria  County,  Pa.,  305  acres  are 
wooded.  Proper  management  has  made  this  timberland  pay  well.  A  field  of 
high  yielding  buckwheat  is  shown  in  rear  of  the  hardwood  logs,  stacked  and 
ready  for  market.  Wood  ashes  and  manure,  by-products  from  the  farming 
and  woodland  operations ,  are  used  to  improve  soil  fertility. 


Photo:  Great  Northern  Paper  Co. 

Mechanized  equipment  saves  hours  of  backbreaking  labor  for  the  modern 


On  mp  nninf  fuir  ,  logger.  Here  the  workmen  are  using  a  power-driven  chain  saw  to  buck  up 

point  tne  xvrumenacKers  logs  into  pulpwood  length  after  they  have  been  dragged  in  from  the  woods. 


harvest  clover,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat  which 
they  feed  to  milk  cows,  pigs  and  a  large  flock 
of  chickens.  Surplus  crops  are  sold  commer¬ 
cially. 

Wood  Ashes  Sold  As  Fertilizer 

Besides  providing  opportunity  for  the  most 
advantageous  use  of  labor,  the  sawmill  and 
a  farm  combination  has  other  advantages.  Good 
farmers,  the  Krumenackers  discovered  early 
in  their  operation  that  wood  ashes  from  slab- 
wood  and  sawdust,  burned  to  create  steam  for 
the  mill,  make  excellent  fertilizer.  About  25 
tons  of  these  ashes  accumulate  a  year.  The 
Krumenackers  mix  the  ashes  with  manure 
from  the  barns,  and  scatter  it  on  their  fields 
with  a  conventional  fertilizer  spreader.  The 
clover  yield  on  fields  treated  with  this  wood 
ash  fertilizer  has  doubled  in  five  years.  Now, 
at  the  insistence  of  farm  neighbors,  they  are 
selling  locally  limited  afnounts  of  this  sawmill 
by-product  at  a  price  about  double  that 
charged  for  commercial  fertilizer. 

About  one-quarter  of  the  mill’s 
annual  lumber  cut  falls  under  the 
heading  of  custom  sawing.  This  is 
lumberman  terminology  for  the 
service  of  cutting  another  man’s 
logs  into  lumber  for  his  private 
use.  The  Krumenackers  charge  a 
minimum  fee  for  the  service. 

Through  the  years  the  family 
has  evolved  some  cardinal  rules 
for  tree  farming.  These  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  press  home  to  tree  land- 
owners  in  their  community.  First, 
say  the  Krumenackers:  “Don’t  cut 
your  trees  until  you  have  a  mar¬ 
ket.”  Cutting  first  and  selling 
afterward,  they  add,  invariably 
results  in  waste  from  insect  dam¬ 
age,  bluing  and  other  losses  in¬ 
herent  to  down  timber.  Secondly, 
“Don’t  clear-cut  your  woodlot” — 
advice  punctuated  by'  the  firm’s 
long-standing  rule  not  to  buy  saw¬ 
logs  from  those  who  do.  Other 
rules,  more  specific  and  detailed, 
involve  the  “do’s  and  don’t’s”  of 
sawing  tree-length  logs  into  con¬ 
venient  salable  sections. 

Size  of  Sawlogs 

Prices  paid  by  this  lumber  com¬ 
pany  for  sawlogs  reflect  their 
views  on  cutting  practices.  They 
prefer  sawlogs  14  inches  in  diam¬ 
eter  or  larger.  For  these  they  cur¬ 
rently  pay  top  prices  ranging  in 
1950  from  $32  to  $42  per  thousand 
board  feet  delivered  at  the  mill. 
Differences  in  species  account  for 
the  range.  For  sawlogs  under  14 
inches  the  price  drops  to  $25.  All 
logs  are  bought  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Log  Scale.  “The  fairest 
measurement  system  we  have 
found,”  says  Louis  Krumenacker. 
Because  many  timberland  owners 
can  not  quickly  and  accurately 
gauge  a  tree’s  diameter  size  for 
cutting,  he  advises  farmers  to 
measure  tree  circumference  in¬ 
stead.  His  system  involves  use  of 
a  cord  with  the  45-inch  mark  suit- 
( Continued  on  Page  169) 
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Orchard  Plans  for  1951 


be  rather  worthwhile.  In  some  cases  this  may 
require  some  new  equipment,  while  in  others 
the  present  equipment  may  be  remodelled  to 
meet  the  need.  For  example,  the  tractor  driver 
may  operate  a  mounted  spray  boom  adapted 
to  the  old  sprayer  or  perhaps  by  using  different 

RUIT  growers  of  the  Northeastern  part  was  need  for  pertinent  information  regarding  noz^es  the  speed  spiayer  may  be  used  to 

fertilizer,  spray  materials,  apple  boxes,  farm  “"C^®t.e?.?ray  mlxture  as  a  means 

machinery  or  labor  needs  and  it  is  likely  they 


By  H,  A.  Rollins 


of  the  United  States  look  back  over 
the  production  and  marketing  of  the 


of  reducing  manpower. 

One  of  the  places  where  manpower  is  seri¬ 
ously  needed  at  just  the  right  time  is  during 


1949  and  the  1950  apple  crops  only  will  be  called  upon  again  during  1951.  Such 
to  wonder  what  1951  has  in  store  organizations  as  the  National  Apple  Institute, 

for  them.  In  early  1951  it  appears  the  local  apple  institutes,  state,  county,  and  apple  picking  season  and  we  have  no  good 
that  mahy  fruit  growers  will  have  spent  more  community  grower  organizations  of  various  substitute  for  the  hand  picking  of  each  indi- 
dollars  on  their  1950  apple  crop  than  they  can  kinds  were  extremely  helpful.  When  every-  vidual  apple.  Fortunately,  however,  the  actual 
possibly  realize  from  it.  Production  costs  and  thing  possible  is  being  done  for  national  de-  picking  of  apples  has  an  appeal  to  a  large 
general  labor  costs  have  been  rising  without  fense,  it  is  extremely  important  that  growers  number  of  people,  men  and  women  alike,  and 


have  strong  effective  organizations  to  represent 
the  industry.  An  individual  grower  can  do 
little  alone  compared  to  what  a  group  of  grow¬ 
ers  can  do  to  explain  their  needs.  Fruit  grow- 


ourmg  an  emergency  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  volunteer  to  help  harvest  the  apple  crop. 
This  is  very  helpful  in  fruit  areas  near  the 
larger  cities,  such  as  there  are  in  parts  of  the 


sufficient  increases  in  apple  prices  to  meet 
these  added  costs. 

Drought  conditions  in  some  areas,  poor 
pollination  weather  and  apple  scab  in  other 
areas  greatly  affected  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  apples  from  different  orchards.  In  general, 

1950  was  not  a  favorable  season  for  North¬ 
eastern  growers.  Most  fruit  growers  are  op¬ 
timists  and  by  the  nature  of  their  business  they 
must  be  planning  for  the  future.  They  are 
eagerly  hoping  that  1951  will  be  a  more  favor¬ 
able  growing  season  than  1950.  That  means  _  .  ,  ,  .  „  .  •  •  ^  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

they  are  hoping  for  favorable  weather  for  good  ab°r'  Some  are  already  planning  for  various  prising  to  see  how  much  such  contacts  did  to 

kinds  of  laborsaving  devices  where  perhaps  develop  good  public  relations  between  the  fruit 

one  trained  man  with  suitable  equipment 


ers  are  accustomed  to  cooperating  for  the  good  Northeast.  during  World  War  II  there  were 
of  the  apple  industry  so  this  should  not  be  many  examples  of  offlce  workers  planning 

their  vacations  for  the  period  of  apple  harvest 
in  order  that  they  might  enjoy  the  out-of-door 


difficult  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  serious  shortages  of  all  may 


be  manpower  and  it  is  not  too  early  for  every  exercise  handling  beautifully  colored  apples 
grower  to  plan  to  operate  his  business  with  not  Some  of  these  apple  pickers  would  prefer  to 
only  fewer  men  but  probably  with  less  efficient  take  some  of  their  pay  in  fruit.  It  was  sur- 


pollination  during  the  apple  bloom,  sufficient 
rainfall  for  a  good  growing  season  but  not  con¬ 


tinued  wet  periods  in  early  season  to  make  might  do  the  work  of  several  men.  One  place 
apple  scab  a  serious  problem  ahd  certainly  where  this  might  be  considered  is  by  using 


they  are  hoping  that  no  more  serious  infesta¬ 
tions  of  insects  appear  such  as  the _ 

various  mites  did  in  1950. 

Various  Factors 

There  are  certain  factors  over 
which  the  grower  has  little  con¬ 
trol  and  one  of  these  is  the  weath¬ 
er.  In  recent  years  some  growers 
have  tried  to  reduce  some  of  these 
costly  hazards  by  planning  for 
artificial  means  of  pollination  in 
case  the  weather  is  not  favorable 
during  bloom.  Others  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  heat  their  orchards  to 
avoid  frost  injury  during  bloom  if 
the  temperature  threatens.  Some 
growers  have  found  a  way  of  sup¬ 
plying  water  by  irrigation  in  case 
of  drought. 

Every  fruit  grower  is  a  gambler 
whether  he  believes  it  or  not.  It 
does  appear  that  the  most  progres- 


the  compressed  air  pruner  so  that  one  trained 


grower  and  the  city  dweller.  Many  people  had 
a  better  appreciation  of  what  it  meant  to  pro¬ 
duce  and  harvest  an  apple  crop  at  the  end  of 
the  picking  season. 

More  Direct  Marketing 
By  Growers 


A  great  deal  of  labor  is  required 
to  handle  the  apple  crop  from  the 
tree  to  the  storage,  over  the  grader 
and  into  the  boxes  before  it  ever 
reaches  /the  retail  store.  Next  Fall 
some  growers  are  likely  to  be 
forced  to  change  their  normal 
practices  of  handling  a  crop  be¬ 
cause  they  may  not  have  the 
necessary  manpower.  Here  in  the 
Northeast  where  there  is  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  population,  growers  have 
hardly  scratched  the  surface  of 
selling  fruit  retail  at  the  farm.  Too 
often  we  hear  the  consumer  say, 
“Yes,  I  know  you  grow  good  apples 
in  this  State  but  where  can  I  buy 
them?”  If  she  cannot  buy  them,  is 
it  not  the  grower’s  fault?  Should 
he  not  see  that  the  apples  she 

sive  fruit  men  are  trying  to  reduce  Smith  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y.,  operated  by  Elliott  Smith,  where  two  men  wants  are  available  either  in  her 

the  number  of  possible  hazards  are  using  compressed  air  pruner s  to  speed  up  the  laborious  task  of  pruning,  local  store  or  at  a  farm  market7 

oni+nhlp*  nrpnaration  and  thev  Note  the  elevated  platform  constructed  from  an  old  Ford  chassis  and  old  AtwIp 
by  suitable  preparation  ana  tney  ™ater  p.pg  ^  enahles  the  menJ to  prune  without  ladders  Apple  growers  in  the  Northeast 


should  be  commended  for  it.  In 


have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  promoting 


this  day  of  specialization,  a  commercial  fruit  man  could  prune  much  more  in  a  day  than  if  their  apples  locally.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 


grower  has  too  much  at  stake  to  sit  back  and  he  had  an  ordinary  pruning  saw  and  loppers. 


hope  that  everything  will  work  out  right 
During  the  days  when  the  orchard  was  only 
one  part  of  the  farm  enterprise,  it  was  likely 
that  if  the  fruit  did  not  pay  off  that  year,  the 
cows  or  the  chickens  would  even  it  up  satis¬ 
factorily. 

It  is  now  evident  that,  as  the  defense  pro- 


New  Kinds  of  Labor  Savers 

In  recent  years  mechanical  chippers  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  used  to  chop  up  the  prunings  have 


why  our  boys  and  girls  are  not  eating  more 
apples?  It  is  too  hard  for  them  to  find  good 
a'pples. 

Our  government  purchases  apples  from  fruit 
growers  to  be  used  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 


our  nation.  Some  of  the  lighter,  less  expensive 

models  are  adapted  to  the  Northeast.  Even  the 

.  .  ....  ,  ,  ,  larger  and  heavier  models  may  be  practical 

gram  is  speeded  up,  growers  will  be  confronted  fQr  ^  large  orchards  or  perhaps  have  a  place 


been  made  available  to  ^ the^  fruit  e rowers  ol  gram.  Usually  the  school  authorities  may  ob¬ 
tain  this  fruit  for  the  hauling  to  the  school. 
We  often  criticize  the  school  authorities  for  not 
using  more  apples  and  for  not  having  the 


with  shortages  of  materials,  equipment  and 
manpower.  If  we  are  wise,  we  will  profit  by 
our  World  War  II  experiences  and  be  prepared 
for  these  many  emergencies  that  are  likely  to 
develop.  For  example,  we  must  anticipate  the 
spray  materials  that  are  likely  to  be  in  limited 


chopping  or  shredding  the  prunings  and  leav¬ 
ing  the  organic  material  in  the  orchard  is  well 
worth  careful  consideration  by  fruit  growers. 
Another  real  laborsaving  practice  may  be 


supply  and  learn  just  what  spray  materials  are  the  use  of  chemical  sprays  for  thinning  apples 
the  most  desirable  substitutes.  The  same  is  rather  than  to  do  all  of  the  apple  thinning  by 
likely  to  apply  to  the  fertilizer  situation.  Dur-  hand.  To  be  sure,  this  requires  a  well  trained 
ing  World  War  II  when  nitrogen  fertilizers  spray  crew  and  the  necessary  equipment  but 
were  short,  some  growers  in  the  Northeast  this  is  negligible  when  you  consider  the 
were  able  to  obtain  hen  manure  from  nearby  amount  of  man  labor  saved.  Also,  by  thinning 
poultry  plants  to  supply  the  needed  nitrogen  for  the  surplus  apples  off  the  trees  early,  the  trees 
their  orchards.  Fruit  growers  may  find  that  it  are  able  to  mature  a  better  crop  that  year  and 


will  be  necessary  to  make  their  trucks,  tractors, 
sprayers  and  other  machinery  last  longer  as 
new  machinery  becomes  more  scarce.  This 


„  .  ,  .  „  children  enjoying  apples  as  we  used  to  enjoy 

m  cooperative  ownership.  Besides  their  func-  them.  perhaps  we  should  see  that  it  is  even 
tion  as  a  laborsaying  device,  the  principle  of  easier  for  these  apples  to  be  made  available 

for  the  school  lunches  or  easier  for  the  house¬ 
wife  to  obtain  the  apples  she  wants  at  a  fair 
price.  We  surely  must  do  something  to  en¬ 
courage  our  young  people  to  eat  a’pples  if  we 
expect  to  have  an  apple  market  in  the  future. 

The  Need  for  Young  Trees 

Perhaps  in  the  years  just  ahead  there  is  a 
real  need  for  every  grower  to  give  serious 
thought  to  the  matter  of  economical  production 
and  this  extends  over  a  large  area.  For  in¬ 
stance,  we  may  be  forced  to  make  some  drastic 
economies  but  the  grower  who  succeeds  will 
be  the  grower  who  understands  where  he  can 
afford  to  economize  without  seriously  affecting 
his  fruit  yield  or  fruit  quality  either  for  the 


to  produce  flower  buds  for  the  next  year’s 
crop.  Chemical  thinning  of  apples  should  be 
encouraged  as  a  practical  means  of  maintain- 


may  involve  planning  for  better  care  of  present  ing  high  annual  yields  thus  lowering  the  cost 
machinery  and  perhaps  having  certain  spare  of  production  per  bushel  of  apples  in  most  current  year  or  for  the  years  ahead.  In  other 
parts  available  to  take  care  of  a  breakdown  orchards.  words,  a  good  understanding  of  tree  behavior 

during  such  a  critical  period  as  the  spraying 
season. 

Grower  Organizations  Needed 


intelligent  and  trained  men  and  since  fruit 
growers  may  have  to  produce  fruit  with  fewer 
of  such  men  available,  it  is  reasonable  to  ex- 
Many  grower  organizations  functioned  on  pect  that  planning  one-  or  two-man  spray 

crews  rather  than  four-man  spray  crews  will 


Since  men  working  in  a  spray  crew  must  be  and  what  makes  it  produce  the  kind  of  fruit 


short  notice  during  World  War  II  when  there 


we  need,  is  going  to  be  very  important.  It 
may  mean  that  a  grower  can  better  abandon 
a  block  of  trees  that  are  old,  are  weak  from 
winter  injury,  or  trees  of  an  unprofitable  vari¬ 
ety  and  use  the  (Continued  on  Page  169) 
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Best  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1951 

By  D,  F.  Jones 


The  new  seed  catalogs  tor  1951 
have  arrived.  They  are  always  wel¬ 
come  at  this  time  of  the  year  as  they 
show  that  the  time  for  spring  plant¬ 
ing  will  soon  be  here.  As  usual  there 
are  a  number  of  new  items  weli 
worth  trying.  However,  the  tried  and 
tested  varieties,  known  to  be  adapted 
to  each  location  and  producing  the 
kind  of  a  crop  desired,  will  be  the 
main  reliance.  Seeds  of  all  kinds  are 
in  good  supply  this  year  but  it  al¬ 
ways  pays  to  order  early  in  order  to 
get  the  varieties  desired. 


Peas  must  be  planted  early  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  like  this  in  the  'author’s 
garden  at  Mulberry  Hill,  Conn. 


Vegetable  varieties  fall  into  two 
main  groups  and  it  is  well  to  keep 
these  in  mind.  Some  are  chiefly  of 
value  for  the  home  gardens;  others 
are  intended  primarily  for  market 
gardens.  Vegetables  grown  for  trans¬ 
portation  and  sale  have  certain  rigid 
requirements  of  yield,  attractiveness, 
and  ability  to  remain  in  prime  condi¬ 
tion  for  several  days.  Home  garden 
varieties  do  not  have  to  meet  these 
requirements  and  consequently  have 
been  developed  primarily  for  tender¬ 
ness,  flavor  and  general  good  eating 
qualities.  Varieties  of  this  type  are 
also  usually  the  most  nutritious.  The 
best  quality  varieties  are  often  less 
productive,  less  attractive  in  appear¬ 
ance  and  are  so  tender  they  will  not 
stand  up  well  when  hauled  to  market 
and  held  for  several  days  before 
using. 

Advantage  of  Home  Garden 

The  chief  advantage  of  having  a 
garden  is  to  be  able  to  grow  the 
choice  varieties,  to  have  them  well 
grown  under  conditions  of  adequate 
fertilization  and  good  culture  and  to 
pick  them  in  their  prime  shortly  be¬ 
fore  cooking  or  serving.  Many  un¬ 
fortunate  people  who  do  not  have 
gardens  do  not  know  how  good  gar¬ 
den  fresh  vegetables  and  fruits  can 
be. 

First  on  the  list  is  asparagus.  There 
are  only  a  few  varieties  listed  and 
they  are  all  good  when  properly 
grown  and  picked  fresh  just  before 
cooking.  Asparagus  is  best  when 
snapped  at  the  ground  line  when  the 
stalks  are  not  more  than  six  inches 
long.  In  this  way  all  of  the  stalk  is 
tender  and  there  is  no  waste.  As¬ 
paragus  is  easy  to  grow.  No  elabor¬ 
ate  soil  preparation  is  necessary.  This 
.vegetable  gives  the  most  return  for 
the  effort  expended  of  all  the  vege¬ 
tables  grown  and  should  be  included 
in  every  garden.  The  new  California 
asparagus  is  well  worth  trying.  New 
plantings  should  be  made  if  the  old 
bed  shows  signs  of  running  out  by 
producing  slender  stalks  that  do  not 
snap  easily.  My  oldest  planting  that 
has  been  growing  continuously  under 
a  mulch  of  leaves  has  been  produc¬ 
ing  for  25  years  and  is  still  giving  a 
good  crop. 

Good  Lettuce 

Among  the  many  varieties  of  let¬ 
tuce  only  the  tight-headed,  New  York 
type  of  lettuce  is  grown  extensively 
for  the  market.  These  varieties  are 
all  good  in  the  home  garden  when 
well  grown  and  picked  in  their  prime. 
Lettuce  will  not  head  properly  un¬ 
less  given  the  proper  spacing,  at  least 
12  inches  between  plants  and  IS  to 
24  inches  between  rows.  Great 
Lakes,  Premier,  Pennlake,  Cornell 


456,  and  Imperial  44  and  456  have 
given  good  results  in  many  places. 

Non-heading  varieties  of  lettuce 
are  easier  to  grow,  remain  in  good 
condition  longer  and  are  preferred  by 
many.  Oak  Leaf,  Bibb,  Deer  Tongue, 
Slobolt,  Grand  Rapids  and  Simpson 
are  among  the  best  of  this  type. 

The  Melon  Family 

Muskmelons  and  watermelons  did 
not  mature  well  in  the  cool,  rainy 
Summer  that  prevailed  in  most  places 
last  year  in  the  Northeast.  For  that 
reason  there  is  much  interest  in  the 
small,  early  varieties.  Granite  State, 
Farnorth  and  Minnesota  Midget  are 
muskmelons  of  this  type.  In  the 
watermelons  there  are  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Midget,  Northland  Hybrid  and 
Farmers’  Hybrid,  and  from  Japan 
there  is  a  new  hybrid  variety  that  is 
largely  seedless.  A  seedless  water¬ 
melon,  that  can  be  grown  from  seed, 
is  a  real  novelty  and  many  gardeners 
will  want  to  try  it.  It  is  small,  early, 
and  excellent  in  quality.  This  is  a 
new  application  of  proven  genetic 
principles. 

Onions,  Peas  and  Peppers 

Hybrid  varieties  of  onions  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  appear  in  the  seed  cata¬ 
logs.  They  have  been  in  the  trial 
stage  for  some  time  and  have  proved 
to  have  high  yield  and  other  desir¬ 
able  qualities.  They  are  available  in 
both  the  Yellow  Globe  and  Sweet 
Spanish  types. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  garden  peas  suitable  fol¬ 
low  altitudes  near  the  coast  in  the 
Northeast.  In  this  area  peas  are  often 
very  unsatisfactory.  They  must  still 
be  planted  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
the  ground  can  be  worked.  This 
means  shallow  furrows  and  very  light 
covering  to  get  good  germination. 
Worlds  Record,  Freezonian,  Laxton’s 
Progress,  Burpeeana,  Victory  Freezer, 
Oneida,  Wanfio  and  Lincoln  are  the 
best  yielders  among  the  medium 
early  varieties  having  good  sized 
pods.  The  very  large-podded  late 
varieties  such  as  Alderman  and  Tele¬ 
phone  are  suitable  only  for  higher 
altitudes  away  from  the  seacoast. 

Peppers  are  also  unsatisfactory  in 
cool  rainy  seasons.  They  prefer 
warmer  and  drier  climates.  Penn- 
wonder,  Early  Calwonder,  Early 
Pimento,  Italian  Sweet  and  Burpee 
Hybrid  are  among  the  best  for  size 
and  shape  of  fruit  and  good  quality. 

Potatoes,  Spinach,  Squash  and 
Turnips 

Irish  Cobbler,  Green  Mountain  and 
Mohawk  are  the  best  quality  pota¬ 
toes.  They  are  rapidly  disappearing 
from  the  market.  Gardeners  will 
have  to  grow  their  own  if  they  want 
good  potatoes  to  eat. 

Spinach,  squash  and  turnips  are  all 
good  when  well  grown  and.  are  all 
poor  and  almost  inedible  when  not 
well  grown.  Good  soils,  proper  fer¬ 
tilization  and  full  sunlight  are  more 
important  than  the  selection  of  vari¬ 
eties. 

There  are  always  new  varieties  of 
tomatoes  and  the  list  is  already  long 
from  which  to  make  a  selection. 
Tomatoes  are  easily  tested  and  mar¬ 
ket  garden  requirements  are  very 
rigid.  First  comes  size,  shape,  color 
and  freedom  from  cracking.  Nearly 
all  varieties  will  yield  good  crops 
when  well  grown.  Valiant,  Pritchard, 
Stokesdale,  Marglobe  and  Rutgers  are 
standard  in  their  season.  Victor  and 
Gem  are  very  early  but  the  fruit  is 
too  small  and  too  light  in  color  for 
most  markets.  Longred,  Red  Jacket, 
Red  Cloud,  Sioux  and  Southland  are 
some  of  the  newer  varieties  that  have 
been  grown  successfully  in  many 
places.  Urbana  is  a  new  All-Ameri¬ 
can  prize  winner  that  is  especially 
adapted  for  rich  soils  in  the  mid¬ 
west. 

Hybrid  Tomato  Seed 

Hybrid  varieties  ai'e  now  available 
from  several  sources.  They  have  the 
same  advantages  of  greater  yield, 
more  vigor  and  resistance  to  disease 
that  hybrid  corn  has.  There  are  two 
types  of  hybrid  tomatoes:  first  and 
second  generation  crosses. 

First  generation  hybrids  are  all 
produced  by  hand  pollination  and 
are  the  direct  result  of  crossing.  This 
seed  gives  the  maximum  vigor  but 
is  expensive.  Hybrid  varieties  of  this 
type  are  available  from  Burpee,  Har¬ 
ris,  Farmer’s  Seed  and  Nursery  and 
others. 


FOR  BEST  RESULTS 


TESTED 

RM  SEEDS 

Dependable 
for  Three  Generations 


DIBBLE’S 
TESTED  SEED . 

I*  backed  by  the  Famous 

"10  Day-any-test-or 
money-back" 

GUARANTEE— Money  can't  buy 
any  Better  Quality!  And  the 
Prices  are  Right. 


Dibble’s  hardy,  northern-grown  seeds  will  give 
you  the  MAXIMUM  results  possible  under  any 
weather  conditions.  Our  60th  year  supplying 
highest  quality  seeds  to  northeastern  farmers. 

•  ALFALFAS,  CLOVERS,  GRASS  MIX¬ 
TURES  “Cream  of  the  Crop" — 99.50%  Pure. 

•  OATS,  SOY  BEANS,  BARLEY 

Newest  Creations  and  old  Favorites 


FREE  Catalog 

...W,  hr  it  Today/ 


>  CORN  >■14  v  arieties  — -  6  pages  of  color. 

9 

>  POTATOES  —13  Varieties,  natural  colors. 

ONE  QUALITY  — 

the  BEST  Possible 

ONE  PRICE  — 

the  LOWEST  Possible 

Write  for  your  copy  today 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 

SEEDGROWER 

Box  lR,  Hpneoye  Falls/  N.  Y# 


NEW  Crosby  Green  Top  Beet 


-HARRIS  SKDS-1 

Crosby  Green  Top  Beets  have  'EYE  APPEAL7 

Their  glossy,  bright  green  tops  in  cool  spring  and  fall  weather 
will  attract  buyers  when  those  with  the  normal  red  tops  are  not 
moving.  Excellent  early  bunching  type  with  good  deep  red  color, 
handsome  smooth  appearance  and  top  quality. 

Here's  concrete  proof  that  Harris'  program  of  breeding  and 
selecting  is  paying  off  in  vegetables  and  flowers  that  bring  the 
highest  prices  even  in  highly  competitive  markets. 

Illustrated  and  described  in  our  new  catalog. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOG  TODAY 

If  you  grow  for  market,  ask  for  our  Market 
Gardeners’  and  Florists’  Price  List. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS  CO.,  Inc. 

21  Moreton  Farm,  Rochester  11,  New  York 

—  1951  CATALOG  iww  /muiif — * 


LADINO 


“A  truly  amazing  producer — the  ideal 
pasture  legume,”  say  thousands  of 
farmers.  Get  all  the  facts  about  this 
miracle  clover.  FREE  booklet.  Write. 

* Jloffman  FARM  SEEDS 

33A  Londitville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Send  for  FREE  19S1  catalog 


MEDIUM  CLOVER.  $16.80;  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN.  FLATS.  $5.50.  All  per  bushel.  AL¬ 
FALFA  and  other  GRASS  SEED  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  us  for  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON. P0STV1LLE,  IOWA 


JUNG’S  WAYAHEAD  has  big  red 

fruits  ripe  as  early  as  July  4th.  Reg¬ 
ular  price  15c  pkt.  To  introduce 
Jung’s  Quality  Seeds  we  will  send 
a  trial  pkt.  of  this  Tomato,  Tender- 
core  Carrot,  All  Cream  Lettuce, 
Earliest  Radishes  also  a  large  pkt.  of 


;  will  bloom  from  early  summer 
until  hard  frosts,  all  for  10c;  In  Can¬ 
ada  25c.  Our  beautiful  full  color 
catalog  of  bargains  In  Seeds,  Plants. 
Shrubs,  Hybrid  Corn  and  Certified 
Seed  Grain.  Coupon  for  rare  ALL  1  A. 
Premiums  In  each  catalog.  FOR  *•* 


Dept.  S. 


1 

Randolph, 


SEE 


umi 

Wisconsin 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

A,  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS.  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


Complete  List  of  Quality 

VEGETABLES  •  SPECIALIZING  IN 

Excellent  New  Introductions  (  {Lkmon 
in  SWEET  CORNS!  )  cabbage 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  )  cucumber 

Representatives  Wanted  In  Unassigned  Territories 
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Available  Now! 


The  NEW 


/g^reur 

m  ATOMIZER 

•  SPRAYER 

•  DUSTER 

will  save  you 

TIME  *  MATERIALS 


MONEY 


Like  other  really  revolutionary  developments,  the  new  Pasteur  is  simplicity 
itself.  An  air-cooled  engine  powers  a  simple,  V-belt  driven  centrifugal  pump. 
High  speed,  accurate  air-blast  coupled  with  low-pressure  liquid  output  for 
complete  coverage,  no  clogging,  and  real  savings  on  insecticides,  time  and 
water.  Controls  for  switching  from  dust  to  liquid,  or  for  simultaneous  appli- 


Second  generation  hybrids  are  the 
seed  grown  on  first  generation  hybrid 
plants.  This  seed  results  from  natural 
pollination  and  is  more  easily  pro¬ 
duced  although  the  selection  of  the 
parental  stocks  and  the  crossing  of 
the  stock  seed  plants  require  great 
care.  Second  generation  hybrids  are 
never  used  in  corn  because  the  fall¬ 
ing  off  in  yield  and  the  increase  in 
variability  are  very  noticeable  and 
undesirable.  The  tomato  is  a  natur¬ 
ally  self-fertilized  plant.  The  reduc¬ 
tion  in  yield  in  the  second  generation 
is  not  so  large.  By  selecting  parental 
varieties  having  the  same  fruit  size 
and  shape,  the  increased  variability 
in  the  second  generation  is  not  seri¬ 
ous  and  may  be  advantageous  in  pro¬ 
ducing  many  plants  that  are  earlier 
in  ripening  than  either  the  parents 
or  the  first  generation  hybrid.  Can- 
ners  are  growing  second  generation 
hybrid  tomatoes  in  large  quantities. 
Market  gardeners  could  use  this  seed 
to  increase  both  production  and  qual¬ 
ity.  Varieties  are  available  in  all 
seasons.  Home  gardeners  will  prob¬ 
ably  find  the  first  generation  hybrids 
more  satisfactory.  Only  a  few  plants 
are  needed  and  the  cost  of  seed  is  a 
small  item. 

Hybrid  tomato  seed  should  be 
started  under  cover  in  well  prepared 
soil.  Seeds  should  be  sown  singly 
and  properly  spaced  so  that  each  seed 


cation  are  at  your  fingertips.  Correct  mixture  and 

droplet  size  easily  selected.  The  Pasteur  adapts  can  grow  into  a  good  plant.  Hybrid 
quickly  to  fit  your  whole  range  of  spraying  tomatoes  are  easily  propagated  by 


High 


vegetation  Row  -  crop 
diffuser 


jobs  —  Row  Crops,  Orchards,  Vineyards,  High- 
Vegetation  Row  Crops  —  For  Wet-Dusting,  Dry 
Dusting,  Aeromisting  or  Conventional  sprayftig. 


Get  The  Facts  Now.  See  For  Yourself  How  the  Pasteur 
Sets  A  Whole  New  Standard  For  Efficient,  Economical 
Spraying.  One  Simple  Machine  Does  All  Your  Spray¬ 
ing  Jobs  Better. 


In  New  York  and  New  England,  see 
your  Ferguson  dealer,  or  write  or  call 
HUB  Motor  Sales,  Inc.,  distributors  for  ’ 
New  York  and  New  England  —  offices 
at  Syracuse,  New  York,  phone  Syra¬ 
cuse  2-6993;  67  Huntington  Street, 

Cortland,  New  York,  phone  Cortland 
301;  North  Agawam,  Massachusetts, 
phone  Springfield  7-2003.  In  other  areas, 
use  the  coupon.  Distributors,  dealers: 
In  other  areas,  some  choice  franchises 
available. 


NOMACO,  INC.,  DEPT.  R-1 
70  PINE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  5,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  full  information  about  the 
’new  PASTEUR  Sprayer. 


Name , 


Address , 


No.  Acres- 


Type  of  crops  or  trees- 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Grown  in  Open  Field 

Acclimated  to  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures.  Beady  to  set  in  your 
fields  about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Tellows  Resistant  Marlon 

Market.  Booking  orders  for 
■  Tomato  Plants,  Rutgers, 

-s  Master  Marglobe.  Grown  from 
__  ”  Certified  Seed.  Ask  for  our 

Catalogue.  Buy  CERTIFIED  Sweet  Potato 
Plants  from  — 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,Vct. 


ASPARAGUS  ROOTS 

Guaranteed  to  Grow 

Grow  your  own  Asparagus  for  table  use, 
canning  or  freezing,  1  to  2  year  Mary 
Washington  rust  resisting  roots.  Prices 
25  to  100  8<}  each  postage  paid.  200  to 
500  6tf  each  F.  O.  B.  Savannah.  Remit 
with  order.  Write  for  catalog. 
Reference  Savannah  National  Bank. 

SAVANNAH  ASPARAGUS  FARMS 

Savannah,  New  York 


Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 

We  Will  Be  Pleased  to  Mail  to  You  Our 

Free  1951  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  47  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


Plant  Worley’s 

TRUE-TO-NAME 

FRUIT  TREES 

Peach,  Apple,  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Quince 
and  Apricot  Trees.  Also  Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Blueberry  and  Asparagus  Plants. 
Plant  our  trees  with  vigorous  rootstocks, 
grown  on  disease  free  soil,  bud  selected,  and 
inspected  for  trueness-to-name  by  a  varietal 
specialist.  WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE. 

WORLEY’S  NURSERIES 

Dept*  B,  York  Springs,  Pa. 


New  Ideas  for 

>yeur  garden 

STERN'S  7957  SPRING  CATALOG 
Introducing  new  and  exclusive 
fruits,  berries  and  ornamentals 

Full  of  new  ideas,  plans,  helpful  information— most  com? 
plete  nursery  catalog.  Contains  many  new  and  unusual 
trees  and  shrubs. 

FACTS  to  help  you  plan  your  garden- 

ideal  catalog  for  beginners  because  it  truthfully  tells  what 
to  plant— and  what  not  to  plant.  Tells  how  to  select  easy- 
to-grow  fruits  and  flowers.  Lists  hardy  plants  that  sur¬ 
vive  severe  winters.  So  complete,  expert  gardeners  say 
—“outstanding  catalog  for  1951.”  ( Not  a  seed  catalog .) 

Hurry!  Limited  Edition!  Don't  mist  it! 

-  STERN’S  NURSERIES,  Dept  R,  Geneva,  N.  V.— 

Please  send  me  your  1951  garden  catalog  at  once,  without 
obligation. 


ABOUT 


Dwarf  Fruit  Trees 
Quick-Crop  Fruits 
Ornamental  Fruits 
Complete  Home  Orchard 
The  Home  Vineyard 
Everbearing  Strawberries 
Everbearing  Raspberries 
Blueberries  with  fruit  buds 
Fast-growing  Shade  Trees 
Magnolias  with  flower  buds 
New  Patented  Roses 
New  Garden  Aristocrats 
Shrubs  to  bloom  this  year 
Evergreens 

Many  other  trees,  plants 


cuttings.  The  side  branches  that  are 
nut  off  from  staked  and  trellised 
plants  take  root  easily  if  grown  in  a 
shaded  moist  propagating  box  or  un¬ 
der  glass  jars.  A  few  plants  started 
early  will  give  a  large  planting  to 
mature  later. 

Broccoli,  Cabbage,  Carrots  and  Celery 

There  are  many  varieties  of  broc¬ 
coli,  cabbage  and  cauliflower.  Qual¬ 
ity  in  these  crops  depends  more  upon 
how  they  are  grown  than  the  variety. 
Varieties  must  be  selected  for  the 
season  in  which  they  are  grown. 
There  is  a  new  early  Savoy  type — 
Vanguard — and  two  mid-season  cab¬ 
bages — Bonanza  and  Ziedle,  listed  by 
many  seedsmen.  Prizewinner  is  a  new 
curly  leaf  mustard  that  has  received 
an  honorable  mention  award  in  the 
All-American  trials  in  1950. 

One  new  late  first  generation  hy¬ 
brid  cabbage  is  offered  for  the  first 
time.  This  is  a  succession  type,  O.  S. 
cross.  Seed  is  produced  in  Japan. 
Hybrid  vigor  is  quite  noticeable  in 
the  cabbage  family  and  there  will  be 
undoubtedly  more  hybrids  in  this 
family.  Seed  is  expensive  but  a  few 
plants  are  well  worth  trying. 

All  varieties  of  carrots  and  beets 
are  good  when  well  grown  and  pulled 
when  young  and  tender.  Tendersweet 
carrot  and  Long  Season  beet  (also 
listed  as  Winter  Keeper  and  Lutz) 
will  remain  in  good  eating  condition 
long  after  the  other  varieties  are 
worthless.  Neither  of  these  varieties 
is  at  all  suitable  for  market  growing 
as  they  wilt  quickly  after  pulling  and 
their  shape  is  poor. 

The  green  type  of  celery  has  for¬ 
tunately  almost  entirely  replaced  the 
white  and  yellow  varieties.  These 
are  not  only  tender  and  flavorful 
when  well  grown  but  are  also  easier 
to  grow.  There  are  many  varieties 
differing  in  length  of  stalk  and  in 
time  of  ripening.  Emperor,  Summer 
Pascal,  Utah  and  Winter  Pascal  ripen 
in  the  order  listed  and  are  all  good. 
Green  celery  is  much  easier  to  grow 
than  most  gardeners  realize.  Seed  can 
be  sown  outdoors  by  planting  very 
early,  just  as  soon  as  the  ground  can 
be  worked  at  pea-planting  time.  The 
soil  must  be  quite  firm,  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  fertilizer. 
Sprinkle  the  seed  thinly  in  a  wide 
band  on  top  of  the  ground.  Sift 
enough  fine  soil  or  sand  to  barely 
cover  the  seed.  If  the  surface  of  the 
soil  dries  out,  cover  with  burlap  and 
water  lightly.  The  plants  will  be 
ready  to  transplant  about  July  1st, 
when  the  peas  and  other  early  vege¬ 
tables  come  off.  Dig  the  plants  in 
clumps;  soak  the  soil  off  in  a  pail  of 
water.  Replant  immediately  and  be 
sure  the  roots  are  not  folded  back  in 
the  hole  or  furrow.  The  easiest  way 
to  transplant  is  to  open  a  furrow.  Lay 
the  plants  on  one  side  of  this  furrow 
and  cover  with  a  hoe.  Water  imme¬ 
diately  until  the  soil  is  well  soaked 
and  firmed  about  the  roots. 

(To  be  Continued) 
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NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


I  CITY- 


.STATE. 


5Tis  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  keep 
himself  today  for  tomorrow,  and  not 
venture  all  his  eggs  in  one  basket.  — 
Cervantes,  Don  Quixote,  Part  I, 
Bk.  Ill  Chap.  9  p.162. 


j ttMs 


FRUIT  TREES 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE 
1951  SPRING-CATALOG.  Shows 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  BERRIES  and  ORNA- 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
in  their  natural  colors.  Hundreds 
of  old  favorites  and  selected  new 
varieties.  Many  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FERS  to  save  you  money. 

KELLY  nursery  stock  is  grown, 
graded  and  packed  by  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  NURSERYMEN,  and  is 
the  best  stock  available.  .We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 
Send  for  catalog  and  ORDER 
PROMPTLY  ivhile  our  stocks 
are  complete. 


Established  1880 

KELLY 

35  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 


Vegetable  Plants 

Our  Spring  catalog  is  now  ready. 
Write  for  copy,  and  ask  for  special 
quotations  on  large  express  ship¬ 
ments  or  k  load  lots. 

J  <  tuOUNCILL  CO. 

jc  KANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
“Virginia’s  oldest  &  largest  growers” 


BERRY  PUNTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


£G$£.STR  A  WB  E  R  R I E  S 


j  Every  Grower  should  have  Bayner’a 
j  New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil, 
location,  climate:  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 

.  -  Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 

Ornamentals  and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 

RAYNER  BROTHERS,  .SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Leading  Varieties,  high  quality,  heavy 
yielders.  Write  for  FREE  1951  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  including  Free  Plant  Offer 
and  planting  guide. 

JAMES  W.  BRITTINGHAM, 

40  Ocean  City  Blvd.,  Salisbury.  Md. 


2§5^SS'  strawberries 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
tjnarta.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

__  W.  F.  AUEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pathfinder,  Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  all  other  leading 
varieties.  Blueberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Free 
catalogue  with  top  nursery  news.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON 
&  CO.  BLUEBERRY  VALLEY,  WILLARDS.  MD. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Send  For  Catalog. 
STEVENSON  &  COX, 
PERRY,  OHIO 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  •  ^LEADING^ 

STATE  INSPECTED.  FORTY-THIRD  YEAR.  Send 
for  FREE  CATALOG  telling  how  to  grow  them. 
GEORGE  RENNIE  FARM,  ANDOVER.  MASS. 

Certified  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry  Plants. 
Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $2.00-100.  Others  rea¬ 
sonable.  Free  catalog.  ROBERTS  STRAWBERRY 
NURSERY,  R.  7,  KALAMAZOO.  MICHIGAN 

QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Catskill.  Fair¬ 
fax,  Big  Joe,  Temple,  Premier:  100-$  1.75;  200-$3.00. 

Blakemore,  $1.50  per  100.  All  prepaid. 
ALFRED  C.  CLARK, _ DENTON.  MARYLAND 

PREMIER  and  CATSKILL  also  STREAMLINER  L 
GEM  EVERBEARING  PLANTS.  S.  G.  &  W.  D. 
SPROUT,  MONTROSE,  PA.,  Susquehanna  Co. 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  dor.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz,  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTBODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberries 

1  year  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  $8.00  per  100 

2  year  plants  6-9  Inches  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15  per  IOO 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  N.  J. 


HARDY  PEACH  VARIETIES 


FOR  ALL  CONDITIONS.  WRITE  FOR  LIST. 
PEACH  RIDGE  NURSERY.  CLEMSON,  S.  C. 

NURSERY  STOCK:  Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  berry  plants 
and  flowers.  Send  for  Free  Price  List. 
STEPHENSON’S  NURSERY,  Dept.  A,  AVON,  N.  Y. 


The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog;  shows 
Northern  grown  FRUIT  and  ORNAMENTAL 
TREES,  CHINESE  CHESTNUT  TREES,  BER¬ 
RIES,  SHRUBS,  PERENNIALS  &  ROSES. 
Priced  right.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Our  67th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO.  INC. 

58  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Semi 


YOUR 


FOR 


WHAT  BETTER  THOUGHT 
STIMULATOR  THAN  OUR 
1951  CATALOG 


See  our  money-making  Delicious, 
McIntosh  and  Cortland  apple  trees 
.  .  .all  row  inspected  for  Trueness- 
to-name, Robust,  well-rooted  cherries; 
vigorous,  ready-to-bear  peaches;  and 
numerous  varieties  of  Grapes,  Plums, 
Pears,  and  Berries. 


JVR/Tt 


IFREf 


NOV/ 


Popular 
Dwarf 
and  D  -v. 
Pear  Trees. 


C*TMO£____  <iCT,c 

DEPT.  8,  YALESVILLE,  CONN. 


NORWAY  $1 
SPRUCE 1 

10  Norway  Spruce,  4  yr.  transplanted. 
4  to  8  in.  tall — only  $1  postpaid,  JS 
for  $2!  Another  Bargain  :  25  Evergreens, 
$3  postpaid;  all  transplanted,  3  to  5 
yrs.  old,  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvitae,  Balsam  Fir. 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  25c.)  Free  illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

0«pt.  RN-3II,  Fryeburg,  Main. 


MMILLIONl 

fcll  TRIIS'y^ 


New  51  catalog  features  Christmas 
Tree  Growers'  Guide;  Evergreens, 
Fruit,  Shade,  Nut  Trees;  Roses, 
Berries,  Shrubs.  Write  to  Bos  20-0 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

—  THE  LIVING  FENCE  — 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $17  per  1,000. 
Free  Descriptive  Folder. 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 

BOX  106-RNY  PILLOW,  PA. 


New  Hardy  English  walnut.  Car¬ 
pathian  strain.  Rapid  grower,  bears 
early,  very  productive,  beautiful  shade 
tree.  Chinese  chestnut,  dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  grapes.  Catalog  free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 
547  W.  LAKE  RD„  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y 


CHRISTMAS  TREE  BUSINESS 

A  big  business,  100,00  acres  cut  28,500,000  trees. 
Pays  up  to  $1000  per  acre.  Sale,  planting  stock  as 
low  as  $20  per  acre.  Also  ornamental  Evergreens  3%c 

to  25c  PREPAID.  UNADILLA  NURSERY  CO.. 
JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y.  :  41st  YR. 


TREES  AND  SHRUBS 

Raise  your  own  from  seed  for  ornament,  windbreak 
snowfence,  erosion  control,  Christmas  trees,  Spruce, 
Firs,  Pines,  Birch,  others.  Free  planting  guide — 
Price  list.  WOODLOT  SEED  COMPANY, 
NORWAY, _ ZONE  16, _ MICHIGAN 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Eicner  &  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2,  Penna. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown. Pa. 


BLIGHT  RESISTANT  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 
2  to  3  ft.  Jersey  and  Rancocas  blueberry  plants  18" 
5  of  either  $4.00;  10  for  $7.50.  Postpaid  to  third 
rone.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

A.  TOMS  NURSERY,  PORT  DEPOSIT,  MARYLAND 


P„r°iW  Christmas  Trees.  Money  making  side  line.  250 
seeds  $1.00  P.  P.  Luther  Creasy,  Catawissa.  Pa. 

—  WINE  GRAPES  — 

Grow  the  new  French  hybrid  grape  vines 
J?r  superior  red  and  white  table  wine, 
productive,  disease  resistant.  Circular. 

SOORDY  VINEYARD,  RIDERWOOD,  MD. 


March  Launches  a  New 
Garden  Season 

March  is  a  busy  month  for  the  gar¬ 
dener,  for  it  is  the  time  to  get  a  head 
start  in  a  number  of  directions.  For 
instance,  do  you  wish  ^earlier  gladio¬ 
lus  blooms  than  usual  next  Summer? 
Now  is  the  time  to  plan  for  them. 

About  the  middle  of  the  month, 
the  corms  of  the  early-blooming 
varieties  can  be  planted  in  boxes  of 
earth  and  kept  indoors  in  a  fairly 
dark  place  while  they  are  making 
roots.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  ground 
is  warm  enough,  they  can  be  placed 
among  the  perennials  where  they  will 
bloom  far  ahead  of  corms  placed 
directly  in  the  ground.  Later  bloom¬ 
ing  kinds  may  be  handled  »in  the 
same  way,  if  desired. 

Tuberous  begonias,  too,  may  be 
started  this  month — in  fact,  should 
be  for  best  results.  Set  the  tubers  in 
fiats  or  pots  anytime  during  the 
month  in  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
garden  loam  mixed  with  two  parts 
leaf  mold  or  peat  moss  and  one  part 
sand.  Set  the  tubers  so  that  the  top 
of  the  bulb  is  just  level  with  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  Since  these  bulbs 
have  no  point  but  are  cohcave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  it 
might  be  well  to  mention  here  that 
the  indented  or  concave  side  is  the 
top.  .The  earth  should  be  moistened 
before  planting  and  kept  on  the  dry 
side  until  the  sprouts  show.  Keep  the 
pots  in  a  fairly  warm  place  in  the 
light  until  ready  to  set  out.  In  trans¬ 
planting  to  open  ground,  take  plenty 
of  soil  with  the  roots  and  set  about 
"r>  inches  apart. 

-laytime  after  the  middle  of  the 
month,  geranium  plants  that  have 
been  resting  in  the  cellar  during  the 
Winter  may  be  repotted,  watered  and 
brought  into  a  warmer  and  lighter 
place — not  too  warm  at  first,  how¬ 
ever.  Dead  parts  should  be  cut 
away  and  yellow  leaves  removed. 
New  shoots  should  soon  make  their 
appearance  and,  when  these  have 
grown  large  enough,  the  plants  can 
be  pruned  into  attractive  shape.  The 
slips  so  obtained  may  be  rooted  for 
bedding  out  later. 

Speaking  of  geraniums,  have  you 
ever  grown  any  from  seed?  It  is  lots 
of  fun,  very  easy,  and  the  results  are 
highly  satisfactory — at  least  that’s 
always  been  my  experience.  And 
March,  early  in  the  month,  is  the 
time  to  start.  A  packet  of  mixed  seed 
from  a  reliable  seed  house  and  a  flat 
filled  with  good  light  garden  loam 
are  all  you  need.  The  tiny  seeds 
should  be  scattered  over  the  finely 
pulverized  soil  and  pressed  down 
firmly.  Water  through  a  layer  of 
tissue  paper  with  a  fine  spray  until 
the  first  shoots  appear,  and  sparingly 
afterward.  The  seeds  probably  will 
not  germinate  evenly,  so  give  them 
plenty  of  time. 

Once  up,  the  sturdy,  neat  little 
plants  grow  rather  fast  and  when 
they  have  attained  at  least  four 
leaves,  they  should  be  transplanted 
to  another  flat,  thence  later  to  small 
pots  or  open  ground  in  full  sun.  They 
should  start  to  bloom  in  late  Summer 
and  continue  right  through  the  Win¬ 
ter  after  being  removed  to  the  house 
in  the  Fall.  In  potting  for  the  win¬ 
dow  garden,  do  not  have  the  soil  too 
rich.  A  little  well-rotted  cow  manure 
in  each  pot  will  be  sufficient. 

Getting  back  to  March  work,  when 
the  frost  has  left  the  ground,  which 
time  varies  greatly  in  different  years, 
it  is  time  to  feed  the  shrubs.  With  a 
crowbar  I  make  holes  a  foot  apart, 
a  foot  deep  and  a  foot  from  the  base 
of  the  shrub,  fill  with  a  balanced  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  cover,  tamping  down  firm¬ 
ly  with  the  foot. 

The  end  of  the  month  is  the  time 
to  cut  back  the  hybrid  tea  and  hybrid 
perpetual  roses;  if  the  season  is  an 
early  one,  this  may  be  done  sooner. 
When  pruning  the  popular  fall¬ 
blooming  hydrangea,  bear  in  mind 
that  the  more  drastic  the  cutting,  the 
larger  will  be  the  blossoms.  If  you 
prefer  a  larger  number  of  smaller 
blooms,  prune  lightly.  All  spring- 
blooming  shrubs  are  pruned  directly 
after  bio  >ming. 

If  your  fingers  are  already  itching 
to  open  Some  of  those  seed  packets, 
choose  these:  cornflowers,  Shirley 
poppies,  annual  larksur  and  nigella. 
These  require  a  long  period  for 
growth  and  do  not  mind  at  all  being 
cast  out  into  a  world  still  cold.  In¬ 
deed,  they  germinate  and  grow  better 
in  cool  weather.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these 
two  Important  Publications! 
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Send  NOW  (a  penny  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  1951  Cata¬ 
log,  and  a  FREE  two-year  subscription  to  BETTER  BERRIES.  . 
our  Catalog  (with  color  illustrations),  lists  special  information  on 
all  varieties  best  suited  for  your  area,  each  fully  described.  BETTER 
BERRIES,  devoted  to  Better  Berry  Culture,  contains  timely  hints 
and  tips  for  raising  all  kind  of  berries.  They’re  FREE.  Write  today! 


STRAWBERRIES— BLUEBERRIES 

GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES  •  BOYSENBERRIES 
BLACKBERRIES  •  ASPARAGUS^*™  eofSSS.  tTg™- 

Ing  Better  Berries  to  meet  every  need,  soil,  location  and  climate. 


ORNAMENTALS 

Heavy  Blooming  size  shrubs  at  fan¬ 
tastically  low  prices!  Choose  your 
favorite  varieties  from  our  FREE 
1951  Catalog  for  range  of  color  and 
succession  of  bloom  all  summer. 


FRUIT  TREES 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear  .  .  .  and  all  the 
other  popular  varieties  that  produce 
luscious  fruit  and  enhance  your  prop¬ 
erty  with  beautiful,  showy  spring 
blossoms  are  listed  In  our  FREE 
1951  Catalog. 
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SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


Quality  Fruits,  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  you. 

THOMAS  MARKS  &  SON 
R.  D.  1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nurtery  Stock 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and 
Fairland,  excellent  new  standard 
varieties;  Superfection,  a  new 
eyerbearlnz,  best  Introduced  to  date; 
also  other  newand  outstanding  varieties, 
attractively  priced  as  follows; 

50  100  250  500  1000 


Price: 


Temple 


.95  $1.60  $2.60  $5.20  $8.10  $13.00 


Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.80 

9.05 

14.50 

Sparkle 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Fairpeake 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

Robinson 

.95 

1.60 

2.60 

5.20 

8.10 

13.00 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

Premier— 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Red  Crop 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Fairfax 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

Superfection 

2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

12.00 

18.75 

30.00 

HOLLY 


Grow  Holly  as  a  Crop 

5  Acres  will  Support  a  Family! 

Easy  to  Grow  —  ENGLISH, 
AMERICAN,  ASIATIC— with 
glossy  green  leaves  and  pright 
red  berries.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions  with  each  order. 
Writo  for  Information  and 
Prices  Today! 

WILMAT  HOLLY  COMPANY 

BOX  304-R,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


Our  1951  catalog  Illustrates  in  color  and  describes  15  other 
leadlsg  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants;  contains  valuable  planting 
and  cultural  directions;  describes  hundreds  ol  best  fruits  and 
ornamentals  lor  home  planters.  Free  Copy — Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  CS  SE1.BTVII.LE,  DELAWARE 

Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters— 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
-vm-,—-  write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R3II,  Princess  Anne, Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

-  w.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  alt  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8.  MARYLAND 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  ail  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS.  Box  R-3,  Allen  Md. 


JifAViiNiLn 

Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They're  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today. 

M.  8.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


FREE 


PIEDMONT 
GARDEN 
GUIDE 

Tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES.  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Col  lard,  Tomato,  Po¬ 
tato,  Eggplant,  Pepper  Plants  described  with  cultural 
directions,  early  order  bonus,  special  offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  BOX^  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


BKSSB9 

Special,  6 colors— Scarlet, Yellow, 

Lavender,  Rosa,  and  White.  All  6 
15c-Pkts.  Burpee  Seeds— 75c  value 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today/  l 

CDCr  '  W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

FREc  632  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS 
DAHLIAS,  AMARYLLIS,  TUBEROUS  BEGONIAS 
CALLAS,  TIGRIDIAS,  M0NTBRETIAS  LILIES,  etc. 
all  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILLET, 

B0X  82.  NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 


— — ■  GLAMOROUS  GLADIOLUS  - 

PRIZE  WINNING  BEAUTIES.  COLORFUL  MIX- 
TURE.  100  LARGE  BULBS  $3.98. 
RIVERDALE  GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE.  N.  1 


GALDIOLUS  BULBS  —  Organically  grown;  disease 
lrei’  ^  Egging  time  prices.  Send  for  free  list  now. 

E.  S.  EDMAN  &  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn. 


For  Sale:  Albany  County  Empire  BIRDSFOOT 
TREFOIL  SEED.  Purity  98.57%.  Germination  96%. 
Price  delivered,  with  special  inoculant  $1.75  lb. 
.100  *8-  lots  $1.60  lb.  while  supply  lasts. 

MEO-O-DALE  FARMS,  ALTAMONT,  NEW  YORKx 


Strawberry  Plants 

Temple,  Premier,  *Kardinal  King, 
Blakemore,  and  Fairpeake. 

1951  Catalogue. 

A.  E.  PARKER 

Rt.  4,  Shoemaker  Rd.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieti  »s.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Superfection  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $4.00-100;  Gem 
Everbearing,  $3.50-100;  Premier,  $2.25-100;  Robinson 
and  Temple,  $3.00-100;  Latham  and  Taylor  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $5.25-100.  Fresh  dug.  All  postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

New— Red  Crop,  Great  Bay.  Redwing  Sioux  and  21 
other  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries, 
Raspberries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide 
Free.  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  IOO-$l.75;  500- 
$6.50;  I000-$I2.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre¬ 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Premier,  Robinson,  Dorsett,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Sparkle. 
Midland,  Everbearing  Streamliner.  Certified,  muck 
grown,  fresh  dug.  BRAMAN  BROS,  PEN  FI  ELD,  N.  Y. 


KARDINAL  KING  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS.  The 
greatest  ones  for  ’51.  Get  some.  Catalog  Free. 
SUNNYSIDE  NURSERY.  R.  D.  2,  BANGOR,  PA. 


Strawberry  PIants|f!}LVARIETIES  Catal0°  fre9- 


PERRY,  Georgetown,  Dot. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y. 
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The  largest  and  most 
advanced  line  of  Pest  Control 


equipment  ever  built !  \\  *' i 


HIGH  PRESSURE  SPRAYERS 

Eleven  pump  sizes,  3  gpm  at  250  psl 
to  80  gpm  at  1000  psi  for  orchards, 
row  crops,  fields,  weed  and  animal 
pest  control. 

BOOM  SPRAYERS 

One-man  orchard  boom  sprayers  In  all 
sizes.  Wide  range  of  standard  and  cus¬ 
tom  built  spray  booms. 

CONCENTRATE  MIST  SPRAYERS 

Wide  range  of  sizes  and  styles  for  appli¬ 
cation  of  atomized  concentrate  sprays. 

AIR  BLAST  SPRAYERS 

For  air  stream  application  of  dilute  and 
concentrate  sprays. 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  DUSTERS 

The  new  Hardie  large  volume  orchard 
and  row  crop  duster  line  is  the  most 
complete  and  advanced  equipment  ever 
built  for  the  application  of  chemical 
dust  on  trees,  row  crops  and  fields. 


•V 


MANY  NEW  MONEY  SAVERS 

Hardie  Blower  and  Engine  unit  makes 
an  Air  Blast  Sprayer  of  any  high  pres¬ 
sure  rig.  Orchard  Spray  Booms  make 
one-man  boom  sprayer  of  conventional 
high  pressure  Sprayer.  Hi-Lo  Pressure 
Regulator  converts  high  pressure  weed 
sprayers  to  low  pressure.  Specialized 
new  Hardie  row  crop  booms,  spray 
guns,  and  accessories  save  time,  trouble, 
money  in  all  spraying  operations.  Ask 
your  dealer.  Write  for  the  big  new  1951 
Hardie  Catalog. 

THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 

Ciarenco  W.  Lewis  &  Son  Ltd.  Grimsby  Onf.  Conado 
Export  Dept.  Detroit,  Mich. 


YOUR  CHOICE .... 

T wo  fine  Oats  from  ROHRER 


Certified  Clinton  Oats  was  developed  to  re¬ 
sist  smut,  rust  and  blight  ....  will  give 
you  a  medium  early  hi-yield  crop.  Ex¬ 
cellent  for  combining,  it  has  less  hull  and 
a  high  “meat”  percentage. 

Certified  Beaver  Oats  gives  you  large, 
plump  grains  and  stiff  straw.  This 
Canandian  grown  oats  is  medium  white 
and  noted  for  its  high  disease  resistance. 

You’ll  like  the  results  you  get  from  either 
of  these  quality  oats.  Order  today. 

We  Pay  freight  on  200  lbs.  or  more.  Write 
BOX  70.  FREE  .  .  .  New  1951  Rohrer 
Seed  Book.  Send  for  it  today.  Describes  all 
varieties  of  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 


L.  ROHRER  &BR0., 


SMOKETOWN 
Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 


REDUCE 
CROP  FAILURES! 

Here  are  two  ways  to  help  eliminate 
the  risks  in  farming:  One  is  to  select 
high  quality  seed  right  from  the 
start;  the  dther  is  to  follow  proved 
profitable  farming  procedures. 

To  get  you  off  to  a  more  profitable 
season  this  year,  we  have  prepared  a 
special  booklet  that  includes  up-to- 
the-minute  facts  about  Ladino, 
Buffalo  and  Ranger  Alfalfas, 
Cumberland  and  Kenland  Clovers, 
Clinton  “11”  Oats,  Birdsfoot  Tre¬ 
foil  and  other  new  farm  seeds  that 
are  growing  in  popularity. 

In  addition,  this  booklet  gives  valu-' 
able  tips  on  fertilizing,  stock  feed¬ 
ing,  weeds,  grass  silage,  pasture  and 
hay  formulas,  etc. 

This  year,  reduce  the  chances  of 
crop  failures  on  your  farm!  Send  for 
the  new  booklet  that  tells  you  how. 
Jt’s  FREE. 

'MAIL  COUPON  BELOW!  ■ 

A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box33C 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Pa. 

Please  send  your  new  booklet. 

Name _ 


Address. 
Town _ 


.State. 


GREENHOUSE 

$395 


Now  is  the  time  to  plan  that  new  greenhouse 
you’ve  always  wanted  to  have  fresh  flowers  in 
abundance  next  winter  and  fall.  It  is  simple 
with  Orlyt.  Easy-to-put-up  any  time,  anywhere. 
Sections  go  together  with  bolts  and  screws. 
$395  buys  the  10  by  11  ft.  Orlyt  pictured  ready 
to  go  on  your  foundation.  Other  greenhouses  and 
lean-tos  from  $175.  Automatic  heat  and  venti¬ 
lation  available.  Ask  for  Booklet  No.  91. 


LORD  &  BURNHAM 

IRVINGTON  N.  Y.  •  DES  PLAINES  ILL. 


HOW  to  keep  BEES 

•  Pollination  is  very  important  to  the  successful 
growing  of  legume,  fruit  and  vegetable  cropB; 
and  Honeybees  are  by  far  the  most  important 
instruments  of  pollination. 

•  We  will  send  you  at  no  charge,  booklets  on 
beekeeping,  ext.  bulletin  No.  253,  and  your 
1951  catalog  of  Root  bee  supplies  —  Everything 
you  need  to  start  this  spring  in  time  for  the 
early  fruit  blooms  and  the  clovers  that  follow. 

•  We  publish  “Starting  Right  with  Bees”  75c. 
“Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture”  (monthly)  1 
year  $2.00. 

THE  A.  I.  ROOT  CO. 

Dept.  Y,  12  W.  21st  St.,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 

Dept.  Y,  Medina,  Ohio  (Home  Office) 


March  3,  1951 

Essentials  in  Strawberry  Growing 

By  George  L .  Slate 


Strawberries  have  long  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  profitable  crop,  but  their 
high  labor  requirement  and  perish¬ 
ability  have  discouraged  many  from 
growing  them.  Strawberries  are  es¬ 
pecially  useful  to  part-time  farmers, 
or  to  those  who  are  just  getting 
started  and  need  a  quick  source  of 
income  while  waiting  for  tree  fruits 
to  come  into  bearing.  Those  with 
large  gardens  in  areas  not  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  berries  can  often  pick  up 
considerable  pin  money  by  supplying 
the  neighborhood  with  strawberries. 
Those  who  take  pains  to  grow  fancy 
berries  of  high  quality  varieties 
rarely  experience  trouble  in  selling 
the  crop. 

High  yields  in  strawberry  growing 
are  essential  if  the  enterprise  is  to 
be  profitable.  These  are  obtained  by 
planting  healthy  stock  of  productive 
varieties  as  early  as  possible  in  a 
suitable  soil  well  supplied  with  or¬ 
ganic  matter  and  at  least  moderately 
fertile.  Prevention  of  over-crowding 
by  runner  spacing,  control  of  insects 
and  diseases  when  necessary,  weed 
control,  proper  winter  mulching,  and 
last  but  not  least,  an  ample  supply 
of  moisture,  all  contribute  to  big 
crops  and  a  profitable  strawberry 
bed. 

Good  Varieties  Available 

Many  good  strawberry  varieties 
are  available.  The  beginner  should 
plant  those  known  to  succeed  in  his 
section  on  similar  soil  types  and  try 
on  a  small  scale  others  that  appear 
promising,  shifting  to  better  sorts  as 
their  merits  become  evident  after 
thorough  trial.  Howard,  or  Premier 
as  it  is  known  outside  of  New  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  a  standard  for  many 
years,  being  a  heavy  yielder  of  bright 
red  berries  that  are  rather  soft  and 
not  of  high  quality.  Another  well- 
known,  heavy-yielding  sort  is  Cats- 
kill,  and  in  many  sections  it  has  par¬ 
tially  replaced  Howard.  Within  the 
last  few  years,  Sparkle  has  come  to 
the'  fore  and  has  been  extensively 
planted.  The  handsome,  rather  dark, 
firm,  good-quality,  late-ripening  ber¬ 
ries  are  the  best  of  the  standard  vari¬ 
eties  for  freezing.  Sparkle  tends  to 
overbear,  and  in  a  dry  season  the 
berries  are  often  too  small.  Sparkle 
must  be  grown  in  rows  that  are  not 
overcrowded  on  a  soil  well  supplied 
with  moisture. 

Fairland,  a  recent  new  berry  from 
the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture;  Pathfinder,  from  the 
New  Jersey  Station;  and  Temple 
:’rom  Maryland  are  recent  varieties 
hat  have  given  good  accounts  of 
themselves  and  are  deserving  of  trial 
as  market  berries.  They  are  also  re¬ 
sistant  to.  red  stele,  a  root  disease 
hat  is  sometimes  serious,  especially 
in  wet  soils.  Vermilion,  a  recent  re¬ 
lease  from  the  Illinois  Experiment 
Station,  is  also  red  stele  resistant, 
heavy  yielding  and  otherwise  good 
enough  to  warrant  a  trial. 

The  New  York  Station  at  Geneva 
las  just  released  Empire  and  Erie, 
two  heavy-yielding  berries  for  trial 
as  market  berries.  Empire  is  a  light, 
very  attractive  red  berry  of  large 
size  that  is  well  maintained  through 
he  season.  In  quality  it  is  somewhat 
better  than  Howard,  and  the  skin  is 
slightly  tougher.  Erie  is  later,  darker 
and  maintains  its  size  well  through¬ 
out  the  season.  The  quality  is  only 
fair,  but  the  crop  is  heavy. 

For  home  use  Essex,  a  new  Geneva 
variety,  is  of  good  quality  and  ripens 
five  days  before  Howard.  Fairfax. 
Fairpeake,  Suwanee,  Sparkle  and 
Temple  are  other  good  varieties  for 
home  use. 

Virus  Troubles 

Recently  it  has  been  shown  at  the 
Plant  Industry  Station  at  Beltsville, 
Maryland,  that  strawberry  stocks  in 
the  East  are  rather  generally  infected 
with  a  virus  disease  of  which  the 
symptoms  are  too  indistinct  to  per¬ 
mit  rogueing  out  the  diseased  plants. 
Diseased  plants  often  lack  vigor, 
make  few  runners  and  are  conse¬ 
quently  unproductive.  It  is  likely 
that  the  “running  out”  of  varieties  in 
the  past  has  been  caused  by  virus 
troubles  not  then  recognized.  For  the 
time  being,  until  virus-free  plants 
have  been  located,  increased  and 
made  available  to  the  nurseries,  there 
is  not  much  the  individual  grower 
can  do  about  securing  virus-free 
planting  stock. 

If  the  grower’s  stock  is  vigorous 
and  productive  it  should  not  be 
changed.  If  the  stock  lacks  vigor, 


plants  should  be  secured  from  good 
fruiting  plantings  nearby.  In  fields 
of  variable  vigor  where  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  due  to  soil,  or  culture, 
planting  stock  should  be  saved  from 
the  most  vigorous  plants.  Eventually 
healthy  plants  will  be  available  and 
growers  should  watch  for  them. 


Photo:  Robert  A.  Wesselmanq 


Empire  is  a  new  variety  recently  re¬ 
leased  by  the  Geneva  Station.  It  is 
a  light,  very  attractive  red  berry  of 
large  size  that  is  well  maintained 
through  the  season. 

Spring  and  Fall  Planting 

Getting  the  plants  off  to  an  early 
start  in  the  Spring  means  a  higher 
proportion  of  early  rooted  runner 
plants.  The  runners  which  have 
rooted  by  late  June  or  early  July  will 
produce  far  more  berries  per  plant 
than  those  which  do  not  root  until 
late  Summer.  Fall  planting  is  one 
way  of  getting  the  early  start  in  the 
Spring. 

A  comparison  of  late  fall  and 
Spring  planting  at  Geneva  has  in 
most  cases  shown  substantially 
heavier  crops  from  the  fall-set 
plants.  Fall  planting  also  gets  one 
more  job  done  in  the  Fall  when  there 
is  more  time.  The  principal  disad¬ 
vantage  of  fall  planting  is  that  the 
bed  must  be  mulched  twice  for  one 
crop.  The  following  Spring  the 
mulch  must  be  raked  off  and  the  bed 
cultivated  as  with  a  spring-set  bed. 
It  should  not  be  fruited  the  first  year, 
otherwise  runner  production  will  be 
reduced. 

Fertilizing  Strawberries 

Generally  speaking,  strawberry 
beds  on  fertile  soils  are  more  pro¬ 
ductive  than  those  on  less  fertile 
soils.  The  best  fertilizer  treatment 
for  strawberries  is  not  known.  Many 
fertilizer  experiments  have  been  con¬ 
ducted,  but  with  conflicting  results. 
Certainly  stable  manure  provides  an 
excellent  foundation  for  the  straw¬ 
berry  bed.  Probably  the  ploughing 
under  of  a  well-grown  legume  crop 
would  do  equally  well.  Of  the  chem¬ 
ical  fertilizers,  nitrogen  is  most  apt 
to  be  profitable.  Most  soils  probably 
contain  enough  phosphorus  and  po¬ 
tash  for  strawberries.  The  grower 
should  experiment  for  himself  as  no 
recommendations  can  fit  all  cases.  An 
application  of  nitrogen,  either  as  sul¬ 
phate  of  ammonia  or  ammonium  ni¬ 
trate,  in  late  August  just  before  the 
fruit  buds  are  formed  sometimes 
proves  worthwhile. 

Strawberries  of  vigorous  varieties 
growing  on  fertile  soils  often  pro¬ 
duce  far  too  many  runner  plants  and 
these  compete  with  each  other  for 
plant  food  and  moisture  to  the  point 
where  fruit  production  is  substan¬ 
tially  reduced.  In  experiments,  com¬ 
paring  the  cropping  of  strawberries 
in  unthinned  rows  with  thinned 
rows,  where  each  plant  is  at  least 
five  or  six  inches  from  its  neighbor, 
the  results  have  greatly  favored  the 
thinned  rows.  The  thinning  out  of 
the  surplus  plants  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  the  rows  are  filled  out 
to  a  width  of  about  18  inches  with 
the  runners  spaced  about  six  inches 
apart. 

Weed  Control 

Weed  control  is  the  most  expensive 
job  in  strawberry  growing.  Until  re¬ 
cently  the  cultivator  and  the  hoe 
were  used  for  this  job  and,  at  present 
wage  scales,  one’s  investment  in  the 
bed  by  the  time  the  crop  is  ripe  is 
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great.  Chemical  weed  killers  of  the 
type  of  2,4-D  have  been  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  controlling  certain  types 
of  broad-leaved  weeds,  but  they  arc 
not  effective  on  grasses.  2,4-D  in  the 
amine  form  is  used  at  about  the  rate 
recommended  on  the  package  for  the 
control  of  lawn  weeds.  2,4-D  cannot 
eliminate  cultivation,  but  it  may  well 
save  one  or  two  cultivations  or  hoe- 
ings  at  a  busy  time,  especially  wljere 
grassy  weeds  are  not  too  abundant. 

Some  publicity  has  recently  been 
given  to  the  use  of  geese  for  weeding 
strawberries.  The  writer  has  observed 
geese  in  one  bed  the  past  Summer 
and  obtained  information  from 
others.  To  put  it  briefly,  it  works. 
The  geese  eat  the  grass,  and  many, 
but  not  all,  broad-leaved  weeds. 
They  do  not  touch  the  strawberry 
leaves.  Where  else  can  you  buy  a 
hired  man  for  $3.00,  work  him  all 
Summer  for  his  keep,  and  eat  him  in 
the  Fall? 

Winter  Mulching  a  “Must” 

Winter  mulching  is  a  must  in 
strawberry  growing.  The  crowns  of 
strawberry  plants'  are  injured  by 
temperatures  not  much  lower  than 
20  degrees  F.  above  zero.  The  mulch 
should  therefore  be  applied  after  a 
few  hard  frosts  which  serve  to  make 
the  plants  dormant,  but  before  tem¬ 
peratures  lower  than  20  degrees  F. 
occur.  This  will  be  in  late  Novem¬ 
ber  in  much  of  New  York  State. 
Wheat,  oat  or  rye  straw,  marsh  hay, 
are  commonly  used.  The  less  grain 
there  is  in  the  straw,  the  less  there 
will  be  to  pull  out  the  following 
Spring. 

Moisture  is  all  important  with  a 
shallow  rooted  crop  like  strawber¬ 
ries.  An  abundance  of  moisture 
means  a  heavy  crop  of  berries;  a 
drought  means  a  light  crop,  other 
cultural  conditions  being  satisfactory. 
Fortunate  is  the  grower  with  an  am¬ 
ple  water  supply  and  the  means  of 
getting  it  on  the  bed. 

In  recent  years  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  has  been  advising  farm¬ 
ers  on  the  construction  of  farm  ponds 
filled  each  Spring  by  surface  runoff, 
that  is,  water  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  the  farm.  These  ponds  are 
a  great  asset  to  the  farm  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  spray  water  and  recreation.  In¬ 
quiries  about  the  local  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  engineers  and  the  advice 
they  can  give  on  pond  construction 
should  be  addressed  to  the  county 
farm  bureau. 


Disease-Resistant  Tomatoes 

The  currant  tomato  is  used  the 
most  widely  in  disease  resistant 
breeding  programs  because  it  crosses 
readily.  One  strain  of  this  variety 
was  recently  found  to  possess  im¬ 
munity  to  the  Fusarium  wilt  disease. 
Also  two  strains  of  it  were  found  to 
possess  resistance  to  the  troublesome 
glasshouse  leaf  spot  disease;  as  a 
consequence,  two  glasshouse  varieties 
resistant  to  this  disease  have  been 
introduced  and  others  are  on  the  way. 
Garden  varieties  can  soon  be  ex¬ 
pected  which  will  be  resistant  to  the 
Fusarium  wilt  disease. 

The  hairy  species  is  next  in  im¬ 
portance  for  disease  resistance  ex¬ 
periments.  Certain  strains  of  this 
species  possess  resistance  to  the  leaf 
spots  and  mosaic  diseases  of  garden 
and  field  tomatoes.  In  addition  it  also 


possesses  a  high  vitamin  A  and  C 
content.  Some  strains  of  the  hairy 
Peruvian  species  possess  the  greatest 
resistance  to  the  most  diseases,  and 
also  have  the  highest  vitamin  C  con¬ 
tent.  They  have  been  used  very  little 
however,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
crossing  them  with  domestic  varie¬ 
ties. 


Tree  Farming  in  Penna. 

(Continued  from  Page  163) 
ably  indicated.  Trees  that  measure 
45  inches  around  are  14  inches  in 
diameter. 

Except  for  slabs  and  sawdust 
burned  in  the  mill,  the  Krumenackers 
find  a  market  for  every  piece  of  wood 
sawed.  Better  grade  hardwood  lum¬ 
ber  goes  to  retail  yards  and  some  is 
worked  into  fine  furniture  at  plants 
in  nearby  cities.  Other  lumber  goes 
into  homes  and  farm  buildings.  Wood 
un  suited  for  finished  lumber  is 
sawed  into  special  dimensions  for 
sale  to  coal  mines  and  steel  mills. 
Utilization  compares  favorably  with 
the  best  Scandinavian  wood  manu¬ 
facturing  operations. 

The  company  works  closely  with 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Forests  and  Waters.  “In  fact,”  de¬ 
clares  Louis  Krumenacker,  “we  see 
eye-to-eye  on  forest  management  and 
fire  protection  matters.”  When  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
launched  its  tree  farm  program  two 
years  ago,  the  Krumenacker  Lumber 
Company  backed  the  project  whole¬ 
heartedly  and  had  its  own  land  certi¬ 
fied  as  a  Pennsylvania  Tree  Farm. 
Since  that  time  they  have  taken  the 
lead  in  persuading  other  timberland 
owners  in  the  area  to  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  a  sustained-yield,  produc- 
tion-for-use  forestry  program. 

The  experience  of  the  Krumen¬ 
acker  Lumber  Company  as  manufac¬ 
turers  of  lumber  and  as  tree  farmers 
indicates  that  the  problem  of  forest 
management  and  wise  timber  usage 
can  be  solved  within  the  framework 
of  the  free  enterprise  system.  The 
answer,  as  the  tree  farming  Krumen- 
ackers  have  demonstrated,  can  be 
found  when  individual  industries  and 
farm  landowners  work  together. 
There  is  economic  incentive  for  both, 
plus  the  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
carrying  out  a  worthwhile  job  in 
one’s  own  way.  Ron  Richardson 


Orchard  Plans  for  1951 

(Continued  from  Page  164) 
limited  amount  of  material  and  labor 
on  the  most  productive  part  of  his 
orchard.  By  careful  study  a  grower 
may  decide  that  a  certain  block  of 
trees  is  no  longer  profitable.  Do  not 
continue  to  spend  money  on  such 
trees  for  sentimental  reasons  if  you 
expect  to  show  a  profit. 

Many  growers  in  the  Northeast 
should  be  planting  young  trees  if 
they  expect  to  stay  in  the  orchard 
business.  Every  fruit  grower  needs  to 
have  a  long  time  orchard  plan  and, 
because,  of  the  specialized  business, 
to  use,  whenever  possible,  modern 
business  methods  in  operating  his  or¬ 
chard.  A  successful  fruit  grower  must 
know  how  to  grow  trees  and  produce 
high  yields  of  good  quality  fruit  t*ut 
he  must  also  be  a  super  buyer  and  a 
super  salesman  today.  Do  not  neglect 
any  one  of  these  parts  of  your  busi¬ 
ness. 


Photo:  Manter 

An  extremely  attractive  fruit  display,  genial  salesmen,  and  satisfied  custom¬ 
ers  have  helped  to  make  this  packing  house  basement  sales  room  an  im¬ 
portant  outlet  for  fruits  grown  at  the  Rogers’  Orchards  in  Southington,  Conn. 


"Marlate"  Offers  New  Advantages  As 

SAFE  INSECT  KILLER 

With  vegetables,  fruit  and  forage  crops,  more  evidence  each  season 
points  to  the  advantages  of  "Marlate”  methoxychlor  insecticide. 


It’s  Safe:  Not  hazardous  to  people,  to  livestock  or  to  plants. 
Doesn’t  harm  even  the  tender  vegetable  or  fruit  foliage,  and 
there’s  no  problem  of  hazardous  residues  on  crops,  either  for 
livestock  or  for  people  who  eat  the  crop.  That  means  it  can  be 
used  close  to  harvest. 

It  Works:  Kills  cucumber  beetles,  leaf  hoppers,  flea  beetles, 
cabbage  worms,  corn  earworm,  and  many  other  vegetable  insects; 
plunf  curculio,  cherry  fruit  worm,  codling  moth,  Oriental  fruit 
moth,  and  other  fruit  pests.  Also  kills  alfalfa  weevil,  lygus  bug 
nymphs  and  other  insects  on  forage  crops. 

It  Lasts:  One  application  is  usually  effective  for  weeks  on 
the  foliage  you  have  covered.  You  use  less  chemical  and  save 
time  and  labor  in  application. 


“MARLATE"  is  a  powerful  insecticide 
which,  however,  has  the  outstanding 
quality  of  being  safe  when  used  either  as 
dust  or  spray.  Under  normal  conditions 
it  is  not  hazardous  to  people,  to  livestock 
or  to  plant  life.  See  your  dealer  now  for 
"Marlate”  and  other  Du  Pont  pest-con¬ 
trol  chemicals.  Ask  him  for  free  booklets, 
also,  or  write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chem¬ 
icals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Del.,  or  350 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 


DU  PONT  MARLATE® 

Methoxychlor  Insecticide 


DU  PONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM 

INCLUDE:  Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and 
Dry),  FERMATE,*  ZERLATE  *  Copper-A(Fixed  Cop- 
per),  SULFORON*  and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable 
Sulfurs  .  .  .  Insecticides:  DEENATE*  DDT,  MAR- 
LATE*  Methoxychlor,  LEXONE*  Benzene  Hexa- 
chloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro  Spray,  EPN  300  Insecti¬ 
cide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead  Arsenate..  .Weed 
and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE*  2,4-D,  TCA  and 
2,4,5-T  .  .  .  Also:  Du  Pont  Cotton  Dusts,  Du  Pont 
Spreader  Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop  Inhibitor, 
and  many  others.  *reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  ap¬ 
plication.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on 
use  of  the  product  are  given,  read  them  carefully. 


Listen  to  Du  PonCs  “Cavalcade  of  America ” —  NBC  —  Tuesday  Nights 
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Put  the 
brakes 


crop 
protection 


New!  Myers  Concentrate  “Silveraire**  Sprayer 

— cuts  orchard  spraying  costs  40%. 


With  today’s  high  production  costs,  ^ 
Myers  Power  Sprayers  offer  every 
grower  one  surevway  to  maintain 
crop  profits.  Speed,  better  timing,  and 
thorough  coverage  assures  complete 
orchard  protection  with  real  savings 
on  man-hours.  Simplified  design  and 
extra-durable  construction  insure 
longest,  low-cost  operation.  Make 
sure  you  get  the  qualities  that  make 
such  savings  certain:  famous  Self- 
Oiling  “Bulldozer”  Pump;  lighter 
draft  and  easier  handling;  positive 
agitation  of  any  spray  materials — 
plus  many  other  features  found  only 
in  a  Myers!  Mail  coupon  now. 


Myers  “Silver  Cloud’’  Sprayers — 2-wheel,  4- 
wheel  and  skid-mounted  models;  power  take-off 
ond  engine-driven;  capacities  to  50  gpm;  pressures 
to  800  lbs. 


£ 


Myers  GP  Sprayer — 5  different  wheel  and  skid 
types,  each  readily  adaptable  for  a  wide  range  of 
gun  and  boom  spraying  operations.  Adjustable 
pressures,  30  to  400  lbs.  , 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS, 
&  BRO.  CO. 
Dept.  T-140,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  Free  Sprayer  Catalog  to: 


Town 

Countv 

R.F.D. 

Ferto  - 

P  ots 

Plant  "Eats"  Pot 

Sensational  invention.  Made  of  rich 
rotted  cow  manure  in  automatic  pot 
machines  and  kiln  dried.  Seeds,  bulbs. 
"xO;  plants,  cuttings  started  in  FERTO-POTS 
insure  earlier  crops;  better  results; 
larger  profits.  They  soften  up  in  the 
moist  soil  and  feed  the  growing  plants. 
No  wilt,  no  set-back  in  transplanting. 
FERTO-POTS  have  taken  the  garden¬ 
ing  world  by  storm.  Millions  sold. 
Order  a  supply  NOW  and  enjoy  a 
thrilling  new  garden  experience.  No.  2'/2s  100  for 
$3.50  or  250  for  $6.00'  and  No.  3s—  100  for  $4.00  or 
250  for  $7.50,  shipped  prepaid. 

FA  D  C  O  ’Q  dept,  is 

IT  3  FRENCHTOWN.  N.  J. 


LADINO  CLOVER 

5  lbs.  $8.00;  10  lbs.  $15.00;  20  lbs.  $29.00;  de¬ 
livered  postpaid.  High  quality  seed,  good  germination. 
Medium  Red  Clover  —  pure  quality  —  $24.60  bushel; 
Mixture  90%  Mammoth  Clover  —  10%  Sweet  Clover 
$16.80  bushel,  F.  0.  B.  Archbold.  High  quality  seed 
99.75%  weed  free  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO.,  BOX  354,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


EVERGREEN 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS 
Write  for  Spring  1951  Price  List 
and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


FREE  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field- grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage,  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and 
Potato  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Replanting 

A  good  orchard  site  is  of  prime 
importance  in  the  successful  produc¬ 
tion  of  peaches.  Good  air  drainage 
for  prevention  of  injury  to  trees  by 
Winter  cold  and  loss  of  crops  by 
Spring  frosts  is  essential.  Rising  land 
costs  and  intensified  orcharding  have 
emphasized  the  importance  of  re¬ 
utilizing  old,  well  situated  peach 
sites. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  it  was  noted  in  French  and 
English  gardens  that  young  peach 
trees  planted  in  the  same  hole  from 
which  an  old  peach  tree  had  been 
removed  often  failed  to  grow.  In  the 
United  States,  early  literature  from 
several  States  indicates  that  it  usu¬ 
ally  had  been  difficult  to  get  good 
stands  of  peach  trees  on  old  peach 
sites.  In  1817  in  New  Jersey,  for  in¬ 
stance,  new  land  areas  were  recom¬ 
mended  as  a  solution  to  the  problem 
of  establishing  new  peach  orchards. 
It  was  reported  in  1878  that  about 
one-half  of  the  peach  trees  planted 
in  New  Jersey  failed  to  develop  into 
good  orchard  trees.  No  cultural  or 
fertilization  practice  appeared  to  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  failure  of 
these  trees.  It  was  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  peaches  would  grow  well 
on  land  a  second  time,  if  the  old 
roots  were  given  enough  time  in 
which  to  decay.  This  indicates  that 
toxicity  from  residues  of  old  peach 
roots  was  considered  to  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  at  least  some  of  the  replant 
problems  encountered  in  New  Jersey 
at  that  time. 

The  Problem  of  Old  Sites 

Replanting  of  peaches  on  old  sites 
is  still  a  major  problem  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  as  well  as  in  other  States,  such 
as  California  and  South  Carolina. 
Several  factors  have  been  suggested 
as  causing  the  failure  of  peach  trees 
to  grow  when  planted  on  old  peach 
sites.  They  include:  (1)  Depletion  of 
soil  organic  matter  and  nutrient  ele¬ 
ments  essential  for  balanced  nutrition 
of  young  peach  trees;  (2)  build-up 
of  toxic  spray  residues  in  the  soil; 
(3) deterioration  of  soil  structure  due 
to  compaction  by  heavy  machinery, 
over- cultivation  and  plowpan  forma¬ 
tion;  (4)  poor  cultural  practices  by 
growers  in  the  planting  and  care  of 
the  peach  orchard;  (5)  build-up  in 
the  root  zone  of  harmful  organisms 
such  as  black  aphis,  fungi,  bacteria 
or  nematodes;  and  (6)  toxicity  of  old 
peach  roots  to  new  trees. 

The  problem  of  replanting  is  not 
confined  to  the  peach.  New  land  areas 
in  California,  for  example,  are  often 
recommended  for  replanting  citrus 
and  avocado  groves.  It  long  has  been 
known  that  a  site  becomes  less  and 
less  productive  for  a  crop  that  is 
grown  continuously  upon  it.  Certain 
fields  and  meadow  crops  such  as  corn 
and  brome  grass  are  usually  rotated 
because  often  they  produce  better 
crops  when  handled  this  way. 

*  Experiments  with  different  crops  in 
several  States  have  been  conducted 
to  determine  if  replant  problems 
might  be  due  to  exhaustion  of  plant 
nutrients  from  the  soil.  The  consen¬ 
sus  of  opinion  arising  from  these 
studies  has  been  that  the  detrimental 
effect  of  one  crop  on  the  succeeding 
one  is  not  due  to  exhaustion  of  plant 
nutrients  from  the  soil  by  the  first 
crop. 

Build-up  of  arsenicals  or  other 
spray  materials  in  the  soil  due  to 


Peach  Trees 

spraying  for  several  years  in  some 
cases  has  been  shown  to  inhibit 
growth  and  cause  damage  to  peach 
trees.  Replant  troubles  with  peaches, 
however,  were  encountered  many 
years  before  arsenicals  or  other 
sprays  were  used  widely. 

Roots  of  plants  are  not  able  to 
function  properly  in  poorly  aerated 
soils  and  they  may  excrete  toxic 
materials  in  such  soils.  Under  condi¬ 
tions  of  poor  aeration,  too,  bacteria 
may  form  toxins.  In  peach  orchards 
where  plovtipans  are  present  or  where 
the  soil  has  become  compacted  due 
to  passage  of  heavy  machinery,  con¬ 
ditions  of  poor  soil  aeration  occur. 
When  this  happens,  the  trees  are  re¬ 
tarded  in  growth  and  actual  injury 
may  result.  Soil  moisture  which  is 
inversely  related  to  soil  aeration  may 
have  an  effect  on  peach  trees  in  the 
East.  It  was  found  in  New  Jersey 
orchards  that  the  dying  of  trees 
sometimes  was  apparently  due  to  a 
moisture  deficiency  in  the  “B”  soil 
horizon  (the  subsoil). 

Deep  Planting 

It  has  been  shown  in  New  Jersey 
that  too  deep  planting  of  peach 
trees  may  result  in  smothering  of  the 
roots.  Deep  cultivation  close  to  tree 
trunks  sometimes  results  in  injury  to 
young  trees  due  to  cutting  off  of 
feeder  roots  by  tillage  instruments. 
This  condition  is,  however,  readily 
recognizable  and  as  such  can  be  cor¬ 
rected  by  growers  through  better 
management. 

Nematodes  have  been  found  to  be 
a  limiting  factor  in  replanted  peach 
orchards  in  some  Southern  States. 
Soil  fumigants  and  nematode-resist¬ 
ant  rootstocks  are  employed  to  com¬ 
bat  this  pest  where  it  is  a  problem. 
To  date,  there  is  no  evidence  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  nematodes  are  limiting 
peach  production  in  the  Northeast. 
Black  aphis  are  also  sometimes  a  pest 
in  some  peach  orchards  and  may 
cause  considerable  injury  through 
their  attacks  to  roots  of  young  trees. 
Treating  the  soil  with  benzenehexa- 
chloride  prior  to  planting  the  tree  is 
a  method  used  to  combat  this  pest. 

Interest  in  toxic  secretions  of 
plants  arose  at  the  time  of  the  study 
of  “soil  sickness”  due  to  one-crop 
agriculture.  Deciduous  fruit  crops 
such  as  the  peach  occupy  the  same 
soil  for  a  considerable  number  of 
years.  They  are,  as  a  consequence, 
subject  to  the  influence  of  any  toxins 
which  may  develop  from  their  own 
tissues.  California  workers  could  find 
no  nutritional  factors  or  pathogenic 
organisms  associated  with  poor 
growth  of  replanted  peach  trees 
there.  They  made  studies  by  incor¬ 
porating  chopped  peach  roots  in  soil 
around  young  peach  tree  roots  in  pots 
and  found  that  the  chopped  material 
apparently  was  toxic  to  the  trees. 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  researchers  at  Beltsville,  Md., 
however,  were  unable  to  duplicate 
the  California  results.  In  a  later  ex¬ 
periment,  too,  California  researchers 
were  unable  to  obtain  the  results  they 
obtained  in  their  first  experiment. 

Toxic  Root  Substance 

Rhode  Island  workers  showed  that 
crops  may  exert  an  influence  upon 
crops  that  follow  them  and  that  re¬ 
duced  yields  cannot  be  attributed  en¬ 
tirely  to  nutrients  removed  from  soil 
by  previous  crops.  Good  evidence 
has  been  presented  to  show  that 


Photo;  E.  G.  Christ,  Rutgers  Univ. 

Here  is  an  excellent  replacement,  two  years  old,  of  Sullivan  Elbertas  in  the 
five  acre  peach  orchard  of  John  D’Agostino,  Hammonton Atlantic  County, 
N.  J.  This  land  was  rested  for  four  years  after  the  former  peach  orchard 

was  removed. 


NEW,  PORTABLE 


ORCHARD  GRADER 

Available  in  three  models, 
with  ope  or  two  sizing  units. 

Well  Graded  Fruit 

Commands 
the  Highest  Prices 

Write  for  information  on  any 
equipment  for  grading  or 
cleaning  any  fruit  or  vege¬ 
tables. 

TRESCOTT  CO.,  INC. 
Dept.  R,  Foirport,  N.  Y. 
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TREES  MUST  BE  PRUNED 
AND  FRUIT  MUST  BE  PICKED 

Bartlett  Compound  Lever  Tree 
Pruners  Pole  Saws,  Tree  Paint 
and  Fruit  Pickers  are  available 
for  your  use.  This  quality  line  has 
been  manufactured  for  over  38 
years  and  we 
invite  your 
inquires.  Please  request 
a  copy  of  our  catalog 
No.  31  which  will  give 
you  full  details  on 
BARTLETT  EQUIP¬ 
MENT.  Send  10c  for 
booklet  titled  PRUN¬ 
ING  YOUNG  FRUIT 
TREES. 

BARTLETT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
3022  E.  Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit  2,  Mich. 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 
Mulcher-Cuttivator- 

Saves  You  Time — 
Saves  You  Labor 


Tend  your  garden  this 
modern  way.  Quick,  easy; 
far  better.  Rotating  blades 
and  underground  knife  de¬ 
stroy  weed  growth.  “BEST 
WEED  KILLER  EVER 
USED.”  In  same  operation 
they  break  up  the  clods  and 
crust,  aerate  the  soil,  work 
the  surface  into  a  level, 
moisture  -  retaining  mulch. 
A  woman  or  boy  can  use  it 
— do  more  and  better  work 
than  10  men  with  hoes. 

New  Improved  Models 

Roller  bearings,  tubular  steei 
handle,  ventilated  filler  drum 
and  other  new  features.  No 
other  like  it:  no  other  so 
easy  to  use,  so  satisfactory. 
Write  for  literature,  sizes 
and  now  low  prices. 


BARKER  MFG.  CO..  Box  18,  David  City.  Nebraska 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 

Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excellent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row.  Write  for 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.30 
with  Marker  $4.75 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.65 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.10 


free  circular  ft 


SO  O  SO  SEEDER 


NO.  CHATHAM 
NEW  YORK 


HAUCK  FLAME 
GUN 


KILLS  WEEDS 


KILL  WEEDS,  crab  grass,  Canada  thistle  —  stalks, 
seeds  and  roots.  Destroy  brush,  caterpillar  nests, 
diseased  trees,  grasshoppers,  chinch  hugs,  etc. 
Clear  irrigation  ditches,  split  rocks,  bum  tree 
stumps  .  .  .  Sterilize  poultry  houses,  kennels, 
bams.  Use  as  portable  home  forge.  Melt  ice, 
thaw  pipes.  Safe,  inexpensive.  Bums  only  6f'/o 
kerosene,  94  o/o  air!  Thousands  satislied  users. 

7  models.  Write  for  FREE  CATALOG. 

HAUCK  MFG.  CO.,  31  Tenth  St.,  Brooklyn  15.  NT. 


-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Golden 
Cross  Bantam.  Send  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS. 

BOX  R.  WINDSOR,  CONN. 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHDINS. 
SMOOTH  RURALS,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

100  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulb*)- 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  29c. 
1951  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  29th  Year. 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS,  West  Franklin.  N  K. 
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guayule  roots  may  excrete  a  sub¬ 
stance  toxic  to  other  guayule  plants. 
Other  evidence  has  indicated  that 
brome  grass  cannot  successfully  suc¬ 
ceed  itself  on  the  same  site  due  to 
toxic  root  substances  excreted  by  the 
first  crop.  Walnut  trees  have  been 
noted  to  cause  poor  growth  in  neigh¬ 
boring  plants,  probably  the  most  not¬ 
able  of  which  is  the  tomato.  This 
detrimental  effect  has  been  found  to 
be  associated  with  the  root  spread  of 
the  walnut  tree.  A  toxic  substance, 
Juglone,  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
walnut  tree,  has  been  considered  as 
the  material  responsible  for  inhibit¬ 
ing  growth  on  neighboring  plants. 

United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  workers  developed  a  method 
of  identifying  organic  extracts  of 
certain  soils  that  were  found  to  be 
toxic  to  plants.  They  found  that 
when  absorbing  agents  or  certain  fer¬ 
tilizers  were  used,  the  toxicity  of 
these  compounds  was  reduced.  The 
character  of  these  compounds  de¬ 
pends  upon  soil  moisture  conditions, 
aeration,  micro-organisms,  and  min¬ 
eral  substances  present.  These  in  turn 
are  influenced  by  cultural  practices, 


fertilizers,  drainage  and  irrigation, 
all  of  which  have  been  related  to  the 
replant  problem.  Thus,  an  end  prod¬ 
uct  of  one  of  these  compounds  might 
be  toxic  under  one  set  of  conditions 
while  under  another  they  might  be 
non-toxic. 

No  specific  recommendations  can 
be  made  for  replanting  peach  orch¬ 
ards,  suitable  for  all  conditions. 
Where  the  presence  of  soil-inhabiting 
organisms  of  a  harmful  nature  is 
suspected,  fumigation  of  the  soil  prior 
to  planting  would  be  advisable.  Rest¬ 
ing  the  land  for  about  three  years 
after  pulling  the  old  orchard  has  been 
suggested  in  New  Jersey.  During 
that  time  a  cover  crop  should  be 
grown  on  the  area  to  help  build  up 
the  organic  matter  of  the  soil.  In 
addition  to  these  suggestions,  of 
course,  good  planting  and  cultural 
practices  should  be  used,  as  with  any 
orchard  crop.  Recommendations  of 
your  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  should  be  followed  for  best 
success,  for  they  have  the  latest  in¬ 
formation  on  all  local  problems  that 
may  occur. 

Harry  K.  Bell 


LONG  ACRES 


It  sure  is  grand  to  know  that  we 
are  over  the  hump  and  facing  to¬ 
wards  the  Spring.  No  matter  what 
Old  Winter  does  to  us  now,  we  can 
be  like  the  little  child  that  has  taken 
refuge  in  his  daddy’s  arms  and  says: 
“You  can’t  get  me,  now.” 

When  I  think  of  all  the  marvelous 
changes  that  have  come  about  within 
the  past  few  years,  it  makes  me  won¬ 
der  what  the  future  will  bring.  If 
you  are  middle-aged  or  past,  you  can 
echo  everything  I  now  say.  I’ve  put 
in  many  a  hard  day  cutting  com  and 
later  shucking  it  with  my  finger^  stiff 
with  cold.  I  worked  many  a  day  in 
the  harvest  field  shocking  grain  and 
later  pitching  it  on  a  high  wagon  and 
helping  neighbors  thresh.  I  have 
spent  many  a  hot  day  in  the  hayfield 
pitching  it  on  a  high  wagon  and  later 
mowing  it  away  in  a  red  hot  bam. 
I  walked  many  a  mile  behind  a  plow. 
But  now  all  that  is  as  far  behind  the 
times  as  the  ox  team  and  the  horse 
and  buggy.  The  cornpicker  comes 
and,  within  a  few  hours,  the  com  is 
in  the  crib.  The  combine  comes  and, 
with  only  two  men,  it  is  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  grain  is  in  the  bin.  Behind 
the  combine,  the  automatic  baler 
picks  up  and  bales  the  straw.  It  does 
the  same  thing  in  the  hayfield;  all 
the  farmer  has  to  do  is  load  the  bales 
on  a  low  wagon  and  haul  them  in. 
Almost  all  of  the  former  drudgery  of 
farm  work  is  now  past. 

Who  can  say  what  the  future  will 
bring?  Some  time  ago,  I  spoke  of  a 
push-button  farm.  It  sounded  fantas¬ 
tic  but  we  are  only  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten  of  atomic  power,  so  it  is  quite 
possible  that  we  really  shall  have  a 
push-button  farm.  Out  here,  nearly 
all  the  farms  are  mechanized,  the 
horse  has  disappeared,  and  you  could 
not  sell  or  even  give  away  a  walking 
tool  or  a  high-wheeled  wagon.  The 
one  drawback  I  see  is  that  the  cost 
of  all  these  machines  is  apt  to  drive 
the  small  farmer  out  of  business. 

I  learned  a  lesson  in  chemistry  this 
Winter.  For  fuel,  we  have  been  burn¬ 
ing  peach  wood  cut  from  old  trees 
that  had  been  bulldozed  out.  That 
peach  wood  is  very  tough  and  much 
more  dense  than  beech  or  maple.  Also, 
it  is  heavier  than  beech  or  maple. 
During  a  cold  spell  we  burn  at  least 
a  dozen  of  these  big  chunks  and  yet, 
in  the  morning,  there  is  only  a  small 
pan  of  ashes  and  most  of  these  come 
from  the  coal  we  burn  with  the  wood. 
Evidently,  those  peach  chunks  have 
been  converted  to  gas  and  gone  up 
the  chimney. 

In  these  days,  great  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  a  college  education,  and 
I  know  that  many  a  farm  boy  feels 
discouraged  because  he  has  to  stay  at 
home  and  help  Dad  instead  of  going 
away  to  school.  For  these  young 
people,  I  have  this  message.  During 
early  years  and  continuing  until  the 
Civil  War,  our  system  of  public 
school  education  was  very  restricted. 
Three  or  four  months  in  the  Winter 


was  all  there  was  available;  the  main 
subjects  were  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic.  There  were  a  few  acade¬ 
mies  with  a  course  of  study  about 
equal  to  that  in  our  present  junior 
high  schools.  There  were  very  few 
colleges,  and  those  only  for  the 
wealthy  few.  Yet  that  system  of  edu¬ 
cation  produced  most  of  the  greatest 
and  famous  people  of  our  nation. 
Benjamin  Franklin  had  only  two 
terms  of  school,  but  he  ranks  with 
Emerson  among  our  great  American 
philosophers.  Our  famous  poets, 
Longfellow,  Bryant  and  Whittier; 
our  great  ministers,  DeWitt  Talmadge 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher;  our  most 
famous  statesmen,  Hamilton,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Lincoln; 
our  great  editors,  Greeley  and  Dana; 
all  of  them  were  products  of  that  early 
system  of  education.  You  also  have 
advantages  which  these  men  did  not 
have.  Somewhere  near  you  is  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  where  books  are  free  for 
the  taking.  If  you  will  have  your 
teacher  outline  a  system  of  reading 
and  then  study  during  your  spare 
time,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  can¬ 
not  become  one  of  the  best  educated 
men  in  your  community.  There  are 
no  heights  to  which  you  cannot  climb, 
no  pathways  you  cannot  follow.  I  add 
this  one  caution.  Keep  your  f^et  on 
the  ground,  keep  your  head  out  of 
the  clouds,  and  do  not  let  your  hat 
get  too  small.  Lack  of  a  college  edu¬ 
cation  is  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
become  a  real  person. 

Here  at  home,  we  are  just  carrying 
on  and  looking  forward  to  the 
Springtime.  I  chop  off  the  roots  and 
use  stumps  and  all  from  those  peach 
trees.  They  are  so  tough  that  the  axe 
often  bounds  back  at  me  when  I  try 
to  split  one.  It  has  been  too  cold  and 
there  has  been  too  much  snow  to  do 
any  work  in  the  orchards.  Calvin  and 
wife  bring  the  little  ones  out,  so  we 
have  a  lot  of  fun  with  them  during 
the  long  Winter  evenings.  Childhood 
time  is  the  blessed  time  and  children 
are  a  great  blessing  if  they  are  raised 
so  that  they  do  not  become  a  great 
nuisance.  So  we  carry  on  and  all  is 


well  at  Long  Acres.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  5.00 

Modern  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  and  Howlett .  5.00 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

Avery  and  Johnson .  4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 
Schlecter  and  Richey . 3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Eats  Up  the  Acres 
Under  Toughest 

Going 


8000  ACRES — and  still  going  strong!  Shown  above  is  Myron  C. 
McGraw,  Taylor,  Nebraska,  who  says:  “This  is  my  4th  season  for  using 
my  NEW  IDEA  Mower  and  I  have  cut  approximately  8000  acres  of 
hay — mostly  native  upland  grass  which  is  5  times  as  tough  as  alfalfa. 
I  plan  to  make  my  next  mower  another  NEW  IDEA." 


that’s  why  a 


pw  Tpea 


is  a  good  idea! 


Just  a  few  minutes— that’s  all  it  takes  to  hitch  a  New  Idea 
Mower  to  any  tractor.  And  that  gives  you  what  it  takes  to 
mow  any  hay  field  . . .  smoother  and  easier  ...  at  a  faster  clip! 

You’re  sure  of  cleaner,  more  even  cutting  on  any  kind  of 
ground.  This  compact,  whip-resistant  mower  trails  straight 
and  true — with  full  weight  balanced  on  its  own  heavy  but 
free-rolling  wheels. 

Cutter  bar  is  lifted  or  lowered  by  tractor  power — with  just  a 
tug  of  a  trip  rope — and  fully  protected  against  hidden  ob¬ 
structions  by  patented  Automatic  Safety  Release. 


Flexible  power  transmission  lets  you  take  square  corners 
right  in  stride — with  no  time  out  for  swingout,  no  cramping 
or  binding. 


Specially  designed  Pitman  lock  reduces  sickle  vibration. 
Knives  stay  snugly  positioned  against  ledger  plates — cut  like 
brand-new  scissors. 


Speedier,  surer  cutting  alone  makes  a  New 
Idea  your  shrewdest  mower  buy.  But  there’s 
more,  lots  more!  It’s  lighter  in  draft,  easy  to  han¬ 
dle.  It’s  unhitched  in  a  jiffy  to  free  the  tractor 
for  use  with  other  hay  tools.  It’s  built  through¬ 
out  to  insure  thriftiest  operation.  Get  further 
facts  from  your.  New  Idea  dealer.  You’ll  agree 
this  New  Idea  is  a  better-than-good  idea! 


NEW  IDEA  Hydraulic  Lift  Tractor 
Mower:  Combine!  all  the  out* 
standing  qualities  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  NEW  IDEA  mower — plus 
more  exact  control  in  lifting  or 
lowering  cutter  bar.  Hydraulic 
power  quickly  puts  sickle  up  or 
down  to  any  desired  height 
from  ground— and  holds  It 
firmly  in  position. 


j  NewTdea  ; - 
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J  4-Bar  Rake, 

I  r-,  2nd  T°<Wers 
J  tJ  H°y  Loaders 
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CHECK  THESE  FEATURES  OF  Comments  By 


FARQUHAR  /ROAMCi 
POTATO  PLANTERS 


•  for  more  accurate  planting  •  for  greater  yields 


See  how  this  FARQUHAR 
IRONAGl  Planter  speeds  up 
planting,  boosts  your  profits 

No  matter  what  your  potato  acreage, 
you’ll  increase  your  yield — and  your 
profits — with  this  lighter  draft  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Potato  Planter!  Only  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  Planters  give  you  Band-Way,  the 
scientific  method  of  fertilizer  placement 
that  sows  fertilizer  exactly  the  right  dis¬ 
tance  from  seeds  and  plants  .  .  .  where  it 
does  the  most  good.  Band-Way  planting 
stops  fertilizer  injury,  leaching,  fixation, 
burning  . .  .  brings  more  plants  to  healthy, 
productive  maturity.  Iron  Age  provides 
you  with  greater  accuracy  and  more  flex¬ 
ibility  in  planting,  regardless  of  acreage 
or  soil  conditions.  Easily  converted  to 
vegetable  planter  by  using  interchangeable 
hoppers.  Iron  Age  Band-Way  Vegetable 

TlANT  AND  STRAY  VfltROffA&t  WAY 


Planters  also  available  in  edmplete  units. 
Built  in  one,  two  and  four  row  sizes,  Far- 
qdhar  Iron  Age  Potato  and  Vegetable 
Planters  are  ready  to  start  making  money 
for  you  now.  Check  with  your  Farquhar 
Iron  Age  dealer  today  ...  he  is  anxious  to 
explain  their  extra  planting  advantages. 
For  full  information,  write:  A.  B.  Farquhar  Co., 
Farm  Equipment  Div.,  2219  Duke  St.,  York,  Pa. 
Branch  Warehouses  in  Columbus,  Ga.  and 


POTATO  ANO  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  DUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


■DW  XMAS 
■■TREES 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  Tree 
bulletin,  planting  stoch  price  list. 
Write  to  Box  20-C 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc.  Indiana,  Pa. 


tMRJ^HQUAUTV  1  it's  M00REVEN  *s 


FERTILIZER-LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 


SIZES: 

S  TO  14  PECT 


[set*0. 


10*1  k.1 


MOORE'S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Swedesboro.  3,  New  Jersey 


The  high  costs  and  the  relatively 
low  apple  prices  during  the  past  sea¬ 
son  have  not  been  satisfactory  to  the 
Northeastern  fruit  grower.  The  price 
rise,  at  the  end  of  the  McIntosh 
marketing  season  a  year  ago,  en¬ 
couraged  some  growers  to  store  and 
hold  too  great  a  portion  of  their 
crop.  This  season  consumption  de¬ 
creased  due  to  the  loss  of  two  weeks 
from  a  late  harvest  and  due  to  scare¬ 
buying  of  other  things  which  it  was 
feared  might  not  be  available  later. 
Lack  of  sales  effort  on  the  part  of 
growers  and  growers’  organizations 
was  also  probably  responsible  for 
part  of  the  decreased  consumption. 
At  any  rate,  the  larger  quantity  of 
apples  in  storage  during  the  early 
weeks  of  1951  was  not  conducive  to  a 
substantial  pi  ice  increase  during  the 
remainder  of  the  marketing  season. 
Late  keeping,  hard  apples  may  well 
be  the  exception. 

However,  I  know  of  growers  who 
will  make  a  profit  on  their  1950 
operations.  True,  they  represent  a 
small  percentage  of  the  total  number 
of  growers.  What  made  it  possible 
for  a  few  growers  to  net  a  profit  in 
1950  while  most  of  their  neighbors 
operated  in  the  red?  Here,  I  believe, 
are  a  few  of  the  reasons:  (1)  The 
orchard  site  was  favorable — a  good 
location  and  a  good  soii.  (2)  The 
orchard  was  well  managed — a  high 
yield  of  fine  quality  was  obtained  at 
a  moderate  cost;  the  apples  were 
harvested  at  the  right  time  and  put 
into  cold  storage  in  good  condition. 
(3)  The  grower  put  some  sales  effort 
into  the  marketing  of  his  crop.  He 
packed  the  apples  as  his  market  re¬ 
quired.  He  probably  supplied  his 
market  regularly — from  early  season 
to  late  with  a  uniform  honest  -pack. 
He  may  have  saved  money  on  the 
cost  of  packages  by  buying  them 
early  or  securing  once-used  packages 
on  the  return  trip  from  market. 

And  now,  what  of  the  future?  Two 
fairly  large  crops  are  seldom  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  third.  Consumer  buying 
power  will  be  high  in  1951-52.  Scare¬ 
buying  of  possible  scarce  items 
should' be  about  over,  leaving  more 
money  for  the  various  food  items. 
Production  costs,  however,  are  sure 
to  be  high.  Many  supplies  will  cost 
more  than  in  1950.  Labor  costs  will 
average  higher  in  most  cases. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  overall 
picture  for  1951  is  a  brighter  one  for 
most  growers.  It  will  be  a  year  in 
which  efficiency  of  production  and 
marketing  will  be  most  important.  A 
high  yield  of  high  quality  fruit  will 
be  a  “must”.  No  essential  orchard 
operation  can  be  neglected.  There  is 
no  economy  in  saving  on  the  cost  of 
a  few  sprays  and  producing  a  crop  of 
second  quality. 

William  H.  D arrow 

Putney,  Vt. 
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The  year  1950  in  the  apple  business 
proved  to  be  one  of  much  uncertainty 
— a  fruit  grower,  had  to  make  deci¬ 
sions  that  could  mean  profit  or  no 
profit.  Purchasing  was  delayed  be¬ 
cause,  until  the  Korean  War  became 
serious,  most  of  us  felt  as  though  we 
were  heading  into  a  buyer’s  market 
once  more.  Some  last  minute  pur¬ 
chases,  especially  of  packages,  were 
not  delivered  in  time  for  the  harvest 
and  many  scurried  around  fast  to  get 
containers  at  any  price.  After  the 
harvest,  sales  were  delayed  hoping 
for  improved  prices.  Fruit  piled  up 
in  storages  and  moved  out  slowly  the 
first  half  of  the  marketing  season. 
Because  of  the  large  cold  storage 
holdings  of  apples  on  February  1,  I 
cannot  see  any  appreciable  improve¬ 
ment  in  prices  until  April  1. 

Optimistic  buyers  in  August  and 
September  paid  too  much  for  excel¬ 
lent  lots  of  fruit.  Their  loss  will  be 
used  to  influence  favorable  deals  on 
the  1951  crop.  The  1949  and  1950 
crops,  both  larger  than  average,  were 
the  only  two  successive  large  crops 
since  1930-1931.  It  does  not  seem  as 
though  the  1951  crop  could  be  an¬ 
other  large  one  but  one  never  knows 
what  nature  has  in  store.  However, 
capital  goods  —  cars,  television  sets, 
freezers,  stoves,  and  the  like — should 
be  pretty  well  dried  up  by  the  Fall 
of  1951  so  the  typical  American  will 
have  "to  spend  his  earnings  for  less 
essential  items — maybe  apples.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  and  trust  fruit  growers 
will  maintain  the  uniformly,  gener¬ 
ally  good  packs  that  have  been  turned 
out  during  the  last  few  years  and  not 
revert  to  the  “tree  run,  anything 
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goes”  philosophy  during  World  War 
II.  If  these  factors  shape  up,  as  I 
believe  they  will,  the  1951  crop  will 
be  smaller  than  average  and  prices 
should  be  much  better  than  for  the 
1950  crop.  Just  how  far  increased 
costs  of  production  will  eat  into  re¬ 
turns  will  depend  upon  the  pegging 
of  prices  by  government. 

Every  fruit  grower  should  extend 
and  promote  the  sale  of  his  apples  in 
his  own  immediate  vicinity.  This 
practice  would  keep  off  our  terminal 
markets  a  good  part  of  production. 
The  fruit  grower  is  better  able,  if  he 
will  study  the  problems  of  marketing, 
to  educate  store  personnel  in  prop¬ 
erly  handling  apples.  The  College 
at  Cornell  University,  through  the 
work  of  Max  Brunk  and  his  associ¬ 
ates,  has  shown  us  one  way  to  in¬ 
crease  the  sale  of  apples  in  average 
size  stores.  We  have  already  tried 
out  one  of  their  methods — encouraged 
our  trade,  serviced  store  door,  to  use 
a  10-pound  instead  of  a  4-pound  unit, 
with  a  combination  bulk  and  mesh 
bag  display.  The  increase  per  store  is 
300  per  cent  or  more.  The  attractive 
display  of  fresh  apples  sells  more 
customers  and  each  customer  buys 
the  10-pound  unit  as  readily  as  the 
four. 

If  more  of  our  fruit  were  delivered 
to  the  retailer  by  the  grower,  the 
terminal  market  space  would  not  be 
as  crowded.  This  dumping  into  ter¬ 
minal  markets  is  what  keeps  prices 
down.  Space  is  expensive,  so  receipts 
each  day  must  be  moved  to  make 
room  for  the  next  day’s  receipts,  and 
sales  are  oftentimes  made  at  sacrifice 
prices.  Our  average  returns  would 
improve,  I  am  sure,  if  terminal  mar¬ 
ket  space  were  not  so  crowded. 

To  summarize,  I  look  for  the  next 
five  years  to  be  good  for  those  fruit 
growers  who  have  streamlined  their 
operations  for  efficient  use  of  man¬ 
power  and  high  production. 

Chazy,  N.  Y.  Donald  F.  Green 


Last  year  the  apple  crop  was  larger 
than  average  in  bushels  but  it  lacked 
quality.  Too  many  were  undersized, 
2V4  inches  in  diameter  or  under.  This 
was  caused  by  too  many  trees  in  the 
orchards  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
too  many  orchards  with  trees  planted 
too  close  to  each  other.  Most  retail 
stores,  especially  the  chain  stores, 
now  (sell  apples  by  the  pound,  in  j 
three  or  five  pound  packages.  The 1 
demand  is  for  U.  S.  No.  1  apples  21iJ  | 
inches  and  up  in  size. 

The  press  generally  published  that 
there  was  a  large  apple  crop,  larger 
than  the  average  crop  of  20  years 
past.  It  did  not  publish  that  there  are 
20  million  more  consumers  in  the 
United  States  than  there  were  20 
years  ago;  nor  the  fact  that  only  No.  I 
1  apples  are  now  wanted  by  the 
trade.  This  publicity  created  a  buy¬ 
er’s  market;  consequently  it  has  been 
hard  to  obtain  cost  of  production  for 
apples  sold. 

-  To  make  matters  worse  for  grow¬ 
ers,  the  E.  C.  A.  (Economic  Coopera¬ 
tion  Administration),  either  through 
intent  or  ignorance,  has  destroyed  our 
foreign  markets.  It  has  used  our  tax 
money  to  educate  foreign  growers  to 
copy  our  methods.  It  even  caused 
men  from  abroad  to  come  over  here 
to  observe  our  methods,  and  then  as¬ 
sisted  them  to  sell  to  their  neighbors, 
thus  destroying  our  foreign  markets. 
Also,  Canada  was  allowed  to  export 
millions  of  bushels  of  apples  into  this 
country.  If  this  was  intentional,  it 
clearly  shows  they  wanted  to  cheapen 
prices  in  this  country.  If  ignorance, 
they  certainly  need  education  as  to 
both  side  of  the  picture. 

The  present  policy  raises  our  costs 
and  depresses  our  prices.  We  grow¬ 
ers  want  to  know  why.  We  growers 
refuse  to  be  ridden  but  are  more 
than  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
government  to  produce  an  essential 
food  like  apples  for  the  health  of  our 
people. 

I  suggest:  First,  that  we  growers 
cut  down  trees  over  40  years  old, 
eliminate  unproductive  trees  of  any 
age,  and  reduce  the  number  planted 
per  acre;  second,  that  three  grades  be 
established,  viz.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  utility 
or  canners’,  and  cider  grade;  third, 
that  we  insist  that  our  government 
help  correct  the  most  serious  mis¬ 
take  it  has  made,  viz.,  a  support  price 
on  canners’  grade  above  the  cost  of 
production.  We  do  not  want  any  sup¬ 
port  price  on  U.  S.  No.  1  or  on  cider 
grade.  This  support  price  on  can¬ 
ners’  to  continue  until  we  regain  our 
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foreign  markets,  which  normally  take  drought,  wet  feet,  inaccessibility,  age 
care  of  our  surplus.  and  vigor  and  variety.  It  costs  much 

If  this  era  of  governmental  controls  less  to  remove  the  top  of  a  tree  than 
in  which  we  are  living  persists  in  to  spray  it  for  one  season,  or  to  prune 
guaranteeing  wages,  we  demand  that  thoroughly. 

they  also  guarantee  prices  received,  The  real  democratic  American  way 
so  that'  we  may  be  able  to  pay  the  of  meeting  this  challenge  is  to  pro- 
present  wages  demanded.  duce  what  people  want,  get  it  for 

Grant  G.  Hitchings  jthem  the  way  they  want  it  and  then 
Nedi'ow,  N.  Y.  tell  the  world  that  we  have  Nature's 

-  finest  fruit.  “Enjoy  it  while  it  lasts”. 

Apple  growers,  especially  produc-  E.  Stuart  Hubbard 

ers  of  Eastern  McIntosh,  are  looking  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

for  ways  to  correct  and  stabilize  _ 

their  industry.  Two  years  without 

serious  frost  damage,  plus  better  There  are  few  occupations  by  which 
planned  pollination,  the  freer  use  of  man  gains  a  livelihood  that  are  more 
nitrates  and  mulches  and  a  large  subject  to  the  weather  than  that  of 
acreage  of  McIntosh  and  Cortland  growing  deciduous  fruit.  At  no  time 
trees  coming  into  heavy  production,  of  the  year  does  a  fruit  grower  ever 
have  produced  two  successive  heavy  feel  secure.  In  the  winter  months  he 
crops.  This  production  has  over-  is  in  danger  of  low'  temperatures 
supplied  our  demand.  which  may  kill  the  blossom  buds  or 

Increased  population,  buying  power  the  entire  tree.  His  time  of  greatest 
and  better  packs  and  ways  of  retail-  anxiety  is  in  the  Spring  when  the 
ing  indicate  a  potential  demand  for  new  foliage  is  unfolding  and  the  blos- 
our  apples  if  they  are  offered  the  som  buds  are  opening.  A  drop  of  a 
consumers  in  quality  and  flavor,  in  few  degrees  in  temperature  may 
condition,  size  and  appearance  and  freeze  the  blossom  buds  and  spell 
in  consumer  units  that  please.  Con-  disaster,  or  frequent  rains  may  make 
sumers  can  also  be  influenced  to  buy  scab  difficult  to  control,  with  like 
apples  if  the  special  health  and  results. 

nutrition  values  of  apples  are  made  Last  season  prunes  and  peaches, 
known.  when  carefully  sprayed,  came 

Truman  Nold  of  the  National  Apple  through  the  threat  of  brown  rot  and 
Institute  has  said  that  complaints  are  other  dangers  almost  up  to  picking 
heard  clear  across  the  country  that  time.  We  had  had  a  long  spell  of  dry 
apples  do  not  taste  as  good  as  they  weather  which  was  then  broken  by 
once  did.  Our  McIntosh  Flavor  Con-  a  heavy  rain.  Four  and  a  half  inches 
test  indicates  that  McIntosh  cannot  of  rain  fell  in  five  days.  The  prune 
be  successfully  grown  with  the  soil  crop  was ,  ruined  in  Niagara  County 
culture  best  for  processing  or  cook-  and  left  unpicked.  The  peach  crop 
ing  varieties.  This  applies,  also,  to  which  had  promised  to  be  a  fine 
other  dessert  varieties  in  varying  de-  crop  with  good  prices  was  harvested 
grees.  When  McIntosh  are  properly  at  a  loss  due  to  the  poor  quality 
grown,  they  have  a  brilliance  and  caused  by  excessive  rains, 
warmth  of  color  that  attracts  con-  We  had  a  large  crop  of  apples  in 
sumers;  they  have  firm,  meaty  flesh  both  ’49  and  ’50.  Records  here  show 
that  retains  condition  much  lortger  that  in  both  those  years  we  had 
than  the  tender,  sappy  McIntosh  most  splendid  weather  during  the  blossom 
frequently  found  in  commerce;  they  period,  high  temperatures,  sunshine 
have  the  McIntosh  flavor  with  bright  and  absence  of  high  winds.  In  both 
acid  blended  with  rich  sweetness;  years  there  were  only  two  days  dur- 
they  average  2%  inches  rather  than  ing  the  blossom  when  the  maximum 
2y2  inches  as  formerly  desired;  they  temperature  was  below  65  degrees 
are  then  packed  so  as  to  maintain  while  in  1948,  a  year  of  a  small  crop, 
freedom  from  bruises  and  punctures;  there  were  only  two  days  when  the 
they  are  retailed  in  units  of  eonve-  maximum  temperature  reached  65 
nient  size,  or  loose,  to  suit  consumer  degrees. 

needs.  The  consumer  demands  apples  of 

Some  despondent  growers  would  2V&  inches  and  up.  When  we  had  an 
have  every  grower  cut  part  of  his  export  market,  we  could  ship  the 
McIntosh  trees  to  reduce  the  supply,  small  apples  overseas  at  a  profit.  The 
This  seems  to  be  impractical  psycho-  processor  will  now  accept  only  a 
logically.  Instead,  the  solution  could  small  percentage  of  214  inch  apples, 
lie  in:  1.  Changing  growing  methods  How  to  grow  the  large  apple  to  meet 
and  ideals  to  produce  McIntosh  of  this  demand  is  a  problem.  When  we 
the  quality,  size,  flavor,  appearance  have  a  full  bloom  and  good  pollina- 
and  durability  that  consumers  crave,  tion  weather,  as  in  ’49  and  ’50  and 
2.  To  pack,  handle  and  store  so  as  to  every  blossom  sets,  we  will  have 
preserve  these  qualities  right  to  the  small  apples.  Last  season  we  had  a 
consumer’s  kitchen.  3.  To  organize  block  of  Delicious  which  were  well 
growers  so  as  to  intelligently  plan  trimmed  in  the  Spring.  The  trees  were 
the  marketing  and  pricing  of  the  chemically  thinned  after  the  center 
crop.  4.  To  wake  up  and  pay  for  blossoms  had  dried  and  the  side  blos- 
real  publicity  and  advertising  so  that  soms  were  still  fresh.  Looking  at 
people  know  about  and  want  our  these  trees  the  day  after  they  had 
apples.  been  sprayed  with  DNI,  we  thought 

There  has  been  a  general  lack  of  we  had  ruined  the  trees,  so  badly 
comprehension  by  most  of  our  agron-  were  they  burned.  Later  on  we 
omists  and  horticulturists  of  the  type  thinned  by  hand  and  still  had  a  lot 
of  fruit  desired  and  how  to  produce  of  2t4  inch  apples, 
the  finest  in  dessert  apples.  Total  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
yield  of  apples  that  can  pass  No.  1  that  weather  creates  for  the  fruit 
grade  has  been  the  ideal  rather  than  grower.  A  few  may  be  partially 
the  best  yield  of  a  finer  type  of  apple  guarded  against  by  good  growing 
of  larger  size.  practices  but  as  against  others,  such 

There  is  economic  sense  in  every  35  hail,  frost  and  high  winds,  he  is 
grower  appraising  his  orchards  and  to  a  great  extent  helpless, 
removing  every  block  or  tree  that  Percy  R.  Morgan 

may  be  unprofitable  due  to  frost,  Lewiston,  N.  Y. 


Photo:  Robert  A.  Wesselmann 

Oswego  County  is  noted  for  the  excellence  and  abundance  of  its  strawberry 
crop.  Here  it  is  harvest  time  on  the  fertile  strawberry  plots  of  Earl  McCann 

near  Oswego,  N.  Y. 
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>k  your  V-C  Agent  to  show  you  some  V-C  Fertilizer. 

Look  at  the  rich  color  of  this  properly-cured,  superior  blend  of 
better  plant  foods.  Hun  your  hands  down  into  the  smooth, 
mellow  mixture  and  let  it  pour  through  your  fingers.  It’s 
mealy,  loose  and  dry. 


V-C  Fertilizer  is  famous  for  its  crop-producing  power  and  its 
easy-drilling  quality.  It  flows  through  fertilizer  distributors 
smoothly  and  evenly  with  no  caking,  clogging  or  bridging. 

The  better  plant  foods  in  V-C  Fertilizer  are  carefully  selected 
and  proportioned  to  become  available  according  to  the  feeding 
schedule  of  the  crop.  That’s  why  a  V-C  crop  gets  off  to  an  early 
start  of  rapid  growth . .  .  and  then  stays  on  the  job,  green  and 
growing,  vigorous  and  productive. 

Try  using  V-C  Fertilizer  this  year!  You  will  know  why  so  many 
farmers  prefer  V-C  Fertilizer  when  you  see  what  a  big  difference 
this  better  fertilizer  makes  in  your  yields  and  your  profits. 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  produced  in 
many  different  analyses  so  that 
there  is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every 
crop  on  every  soil. 

V-C  Agronomists  use  Experiment 
Station  and  Extension  Service  rec¬ 
ommendations  and  practical  farm 
experience  to  assist  your  V-C  Agent 
in  supplying  you  with  the  right  V-C 
Fertilizer  for  each  crop  you  grow. 

Every  bag  of  V-C  Fertilizer  has 
behind  it  the  research,  skill,  experi¬ 
ence  and  resources  of  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  manufactured 
better  fertilizers  since  1895. 


Start  now  to  give  your  soil 
extra  crop-producing  power. 
Use  V-C  Fertilizers  this  year! 


See  your  V-C  Agent  today! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Richmond,  Va.  *  Norfolk,  Va.  »  Greensboro,  N.  C.«  Wilmington,  N.  C.  *  Columbia, S.C.  ■  Atlanta.  Ga. 
Savannah,  Ga.  •  Montgomery,  Ala. »  Birmingham.  Ala.  » Jackson,  Miss.  •  Memphis, Tenn.  •  Shreveport. La. 
Orlando.  Fla.  •  Baltimore,  Md.  •  Carteret,  N.L  •  E.  St.  Louis.  M.  •  Cincinnati,  0.  •  Dubuque,  la. 
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GRUBENS  REPORT:  ONE  SPRINKLING 
BOOSTED  CORN  YIELD  55  BU.  PER  ACRE 


Waverly,  Iowa — Matt  Gruben  &  Sons 
have  had  their  portable  sprinkler  system 
only  two  years.  But  the  first  season’s  re¬ 
sults  convinced  them  it  pays  to  be  able  to 
make  your  own  rain  when  it’s  needed. 

“We  irrigated  corn,  oats,  alfalfa  and 
pasture,”  says  Merle  F.  Gruben.  “Sprin¬ 
kled  once  at  the  right  time,  our  irrigated 
cornfields]  produced  80  bushel  per  acre. 
Unirrigated  com  yielded  from  15  to  25 
bu.  per  acre.  By  sprinkling  a  sandy  field 
which  never  before  produced  an  oat  crop, 
we  had  40  bu.  of  oats  per  acre.  Irrigation 
doubled  our  alfalfa  yield.” 

Cows  pick  irrigated  pasture 
4‘We  sprinkled  only  a  small  part  of  our 
pasture,”  Gruben  adds,  “and  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  note  that  our  herd  of  cattle 
spent  most  of  their  time  grazing  in  this 
section,  even  though  the  unwatered  pas¬ 
ture  had  considerable  feed  in  it.” 

The  Grubens  bought  their  portable 
sprinkler  system  from  the  Moulton  Irri¬ 
gation  Co.,  Withrow,  Minn.  “The  light 
weight  of  our  5"  and  6"  Alcoa  aluminum 
pipe  is  a  great  advantage  in  saving  time 
and  labor,”  says  Merle  Gruben.  By  using 
three  large  nozzles  on  a  sprinkler  line, 
they  can  irrigate  about  6  acres  with  1" 
of  water  per  hour. 


Now ...  a  Good  Time  to 
Plan  Your  Water  Supply 

If  you’re  looking  forward  to  future  use  of 
portable  sprinkler  irrigation  on  your 
farm,  start  now  to  plan  an  adequate,  con¬ 
venient  source  of  good  water.  Streams  or 
lakes  on  your  property  may  be  enough. 
But  if  they’re  small,  or  tend  to  dry  up, 
you  may  need  to  build  one  or  more  arti¬ 
ficial  ponds.  Or  wells  may  be  your  best, 
water  source.  Why  not  talk  it  over  with 
your  county  agent  or  soil  conservationist? 


For  many  crops,  especially  vegetables, 
one  inch  of  rainfall  each  7  to  10  days  is 
needed  for  maximum  growth. 

*  *  * 

With  the  help  of  special  fertilizing  and 
sprinkler  irrigation,  Alfred  E.  Cournoyer 
of  Paxton,  Mass.,  produced  705  bu.  of 
Green  Mountain  potatoes  per  acre. 

*  *  * 

4"  Alcoa  aluminum  irrigation  pipe  weighs 
less  than  %  of  a  pound  per  foot — about 

14  the  weight  of  steel. 

*  *  * 


Sprinkler  Irrigation  Is 
One  Way  to  "l Enlarge #  a  Farm 

If  a  dairyman  wants  to  add,  say,  50% 
more  cows  to  his  herd,  he  can  take  one  of 
three  steps:  (1)  Buy  grains  and  put  more 
of  his  land  in  pasture  and  hay  ground. 
(2)  Buy  more  land.  (3)  Use  portable 
sprinkler  irrigation. 

By  supplying  the  right  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  soil  when  it’s  needed, 
sprinkler  irrigation  helps  plants  use  in¬ 
creased  amounts  of  plant  food,  and 
thereby  produce  more  forage  and  grain 
on  the  same  acreage.  So,  instead  of  buy¬ 
ing  feed  or  buying  land,  the  dairyman 
can  buy  extra  plant  food  for  his  soil,  and 
let  water  do  the  rest. 


Mail  the  coupon  below  for  your  free  copy 
of  Alcoa’s  32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit” 
book  .  .  .  full  of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler 
irrigation. 

*  *  * 


When  you  buy  portable  irrigation  pipe, 
look  for  the  blue  and  yellow  Alcoa  label. 


WORTH  WAITING  TOR! 

ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2 1 47C  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  1 9,  Pa. 

Pteos.  m.  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  la  Profit  . 

,  ,  »•»  •»* 

Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) . 

State . 

City  or  Town. . . . 


Delmarva  News 

One  of  the  features  of  the  three- 
day  Farm  and  Home  Week  at  the 
University  of  Delaware  was  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  winners  in  Delaware’s 
Ten  Ton  Tomato  contest.  Among 
farmers  growing  more  than  eight 
acres  of  tomatoes,  the  winner  was 
Guy  Lockerman,  of  Middletown,  who 
had  a  yield  of  21.5  tons  per  acre  on 
32.8  acres.  Walter  L.  Sirman,  of  Sea- 
fox*d,  with  a  yield  of  20.7  tons  per 
acre  on  5.3  acres,  was  first  in  the 
three-to-eight  acre  division.  All  told, 
65  farmers  received  certificates  for 
growing  10  tons  or  better. 


The  University  of  Maryland  has 
opened  a  new  Poultry  Experimental 
Farm  at  Salisbury.  Perry  F.  Twining, 
extension  poultryman,  is  in  charge. 

The  farm  boasts  a  $40,000,  350-foot 
chicken  house  equipped  with  both 
radiant  and  ovei'head  heating  sys¬ 
tems.  One  of  the  first  subjects  of 
study  will  be  the  relative  merits  of 
the  two  systems.  Another  matter  for 
experimentation  will  be  the  relative 
merits'  of  various  feeds.  The  farm’s 
8,000  biddies  will  be  divided  into 
groups  of  500,  each  of  which  will  be 
fed  a  different  ration. 

This  is  the  second  phase  of  a  three- 
phase  agricultural  experiment  proj¬ 
ect  at  Salisbury.  A  vegetable  re¬ 
search  center  has  already  been  in 
operation  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  third  program  involves  a  live¬ 
stock  laboratory,  to  be  established 
some  time  reasonably  soon. 


The  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
Southern  Delaware  Truck  Growers 
Assn,  showed  the  organization  to 
have  ended  1950  with  assets  of  $33,- 
471.29.  Through  its  auction  block  at 
Laurel,  the  association  last  year  han¬ 
dled  13,700  crates  of  strawberries, 
36,090  bushels  of  cucumbers,  36,682 
crates  of  cantaloupes  and  221,954 
loose  cantaloupes,  1,537  bushels  of 
green  peppers,  2,990  baskets  of  red 
peppers,  341,005  watermelons  and 
230,010  baskets  of  tomatoes.  Sales  for 
accounts  of  the  block’s  patrons  to¬ 
talled  $385,905,  on  which  the  asso¬ 
ciation  received  $8,599  in  fees.  Oper¬ 
ating  profit  for  the  year  was  $2,012. 

All  officers  and  directors  of  the 
association  have  been  re-elected  for 
1951.  Officers  are:  Merrill  G.  King, 
president;  Elwood  Chipman,  vice- 
pres.;  W.  E.  Horsey,  Jr.,  sec.;  and 
Carmel  L.  Moore,  treas.  Directors,  in 
addition  to  the  officers,  include  Earl 
T.  Cooper,  Fred  M.  Wright,  M.  W. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  Watson  Moore,  N.  O. 
Dickerson,  William  J.  Hopkins  and 
Roy  Dennis.  Mr.  Moore  was  re¬ 
appointed  manager  of  the  block. 

A  group  of  the  association’s  direc¬ 
tors  has  been  in  consultation  with 
officers  of  the  Heckman  Products 
Corporation,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  on 
the  corporation’s  plans  to  open  a 
large  pickle  plant  at  Laurel.  Land 
for  the  plant  has  been  purchased,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  construction  work 
can  be  completed  in  time  for  the 
handling  of  this  summer’s  cucum¬ 
ber  crop. 


A  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
Delaware  legislature  to  prevent 
hucksters  from  coming  into  Wilming¬ 
ton’s  curbstone  markets  to  compete 
with  farmers.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
bill,  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  police  the  mar¬ 
ket’s  stalls  to  see  that  their  use  is 
restricted  to  bona  fide  producers  of 
meat,  poultry  and  vegetables.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  has  been  illegal  all  along  for 
middlemen  to  use  the  stalls:  the  city 
of  Wilmington  has  its  own  regula¬ 
tions  to  this  effect,  with  stiff  penal¬ 
ties  for  violation  of  them.  The  hitch 
has  been  that  the  city  has  pro¬ 
vided  no  facilities  for  enforcement. 
Whether  a  State  law  can  be  any  more 
effective  remains  to  be  seen. 

R.  Hagy 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . . . 4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . > . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


^  CAMPBELL- HAUSFELD 

Spray  Painting  Outfits 


SAVE  timer 

materials  and  money 

PAINT  buildings,  trac* 
tors,  trucks.  Refinish 
furniture  and  fenders.  In¬ 
flate  tires;  lubricate  mo* 
and  implements.  Destroy 
weeds.  Rid  live  stock  and  pens  of 
pests  and  parasites. 

First  job  pays  for  the  outfit. 
Then  it  is  yours  for  a  lifetime  of 
trouble-free  service.  4  models  at 
4  money-saving  prices.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  write 
for  literature  and  prices,  giving 


his  name. 

pressure  queen 

♦ 


Tho  only  4  cyl¬ 
inder  portable. 
Outperforms 
them  all  for 
spray  painting 
without  pulsa¬ 
tion. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


SEE  THE 

BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


JUNIOR  CHIEF  WHUL 

Sm  this  on*  wheel  tractor.  Take  a  hold 
of  tho  hand  Ion  and  fool  tho 
balanco  end  control. 

ECONOMY  CHIEF 

Low  prk*(  but  thoro  !•  nothing  choop 
about  it*  rugged  construction  or  Ml 
power  performance. 

BIG  CHIEF  LINE 

FORWARD  AND  RIVtRM 

Many  now  feature*  oddod  to  tho 
totted  porformonco  of  tho  Rig  Chief 
moke*  It  ch<  * 

Trocton. 


hoic*  number  one  in  Gordon 


field 


THE  LEADER  IN 
GARDEN  TRACTORS 

THE  GREAT  LAKES  TRACTOR  CO. 

ROCK  CREEK,  OHIO 


GETS  RESULTS! 

Preferred  by  farmers  for  over  50 
years,  NITRAGIN  is  used  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  boost  yields — rebuild  soils 
—  improve  legume  quality.  Don’t 
take  a  chance — always  inoculate  all 
legumes.  Ask  your  seedsman — insist 
on  NITRAGIN,  in  the  orange  can. 

THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3785' N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 


A  Gi& V£lr 


5-HP  Gravely  Tractor  powers  20 
tools — does  every  lawn,  garden, 
field  job  easier,  better!  All-gear 
drive,  Reverse.  ‘‘Power  vs  Drudgery" 
Booklet  FREE.  Write  for  it  today  1 


GRAVELY  MOTOR  PLOW  ft  CULTIVATOR  CO. 
BOX  321  DUNBAR,  W.  VA. 


FIELD-TESTED  FOR  30  YEARS 


ROTO-BEATERS 


New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

HCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE-  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

OCT  CTO  Good  side  line,  pleasure,  profit.  Send 

Dtc»^$l.00  for  book  “First  Lessons  In  Bee¬ 
keeping"  (new  edition)  and  6  months  subscription. 
Free  Literature.  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL. 
BOX  R-4,  HAMILTON,  ILLINOIS 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 

information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty.  „ 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  0. 
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No.  1 — Select  Varieties  With  Care — Choose  vari¬ 
eties  known  to  grow  well  in  your  locality.  If  the 
fruit  is  to  be  sold,  the  desires  of  the  buying  public 
must  be  given  consideration.  Rea  bud  sports  of 
striped  varieties  are  being  widely  planted.  Plant 
varieties  that  ripen  at  different  seasons. 


No.  2 — Select  a  Good  Orchard  Site — If  apple  trees 
are  to  maintain  vigorous  growth  and  maximum 
production  over  a  long  period,  the  soil  must  be 
mellow,  fertile,  well  drained,  and  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  with  organic  matter.  Use  high  ground  when¬ 
ever  possible. 


No.  3 — Plant  Trees  Carefully — Set  trees  in  holes 
large  and  deep  enough  to  permit  the  roots  to 
spread  out,  spacing  '.hem  35  x  35  feet  to  40  x  40 
feet.  Fill  with,  fertile  top  soil,  well  packed  about 

the  roots. 


The  Farm  Orchard 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

The  farm  orchard  can  be  a  source  of  in¬ 
come  and  pleasure  when  the  steps  necessary 
for  its  success  are  carefully  followed. 

Ten  of  the  most  important  of  these 
considerations  are  in  the  accompanying  pic¬ 
tures.  The  factors  involved  in  each  case 
are  briefly  described.  Fruit  growers  who 
carry  out  these  steps  may  count  on  operating 
a  pleasing  and  satisfying  undertaking. 
These  points  are  of  equal  importance  in  the 
farm  orchard  of  a  few  trees,  grown  only 
for  family  use,  or  in  the  case  of  a  small 
orchard,  operated  primarily  as  a  source  of 
farm  income.  In  either  case  only  the  highest 
quality  and  largest  crops  will  provide  the 
maximum  of  pride  in  and  satisfaction  from 
the  time  spent  on  the  enterprise. 


Nos.  5,  6 — Prune  Trees  Annually — Apple 
trees  must  be  carefully  pruned  to  cause 
them  to  form  a  well  shaped  framework. 
As  trees  become  older  they  must  be  opened 
up  to  permit  thorough  spraying  of  the  fruit 
on  the  inner  parts  of  the  trees. 


No.  1- — Spray  or  Dust  to  Control  Insects  and 
Diseases — Insects  on  the  undersides  of  leaves  as 
well  as  those  on  top  are  no  longer  safe  when  a 
spray  is  directed  to  cover  the  leaves.  The  new 
spray  rigs  are  ideal  for  closely  set  trees. 


No.  8 — Protect  the  Trees  Against  Rodents — Mice, 
rabbits  and  other  animals  frequently  damage  the 
trunk  of  young  apple  trees.  Hardware  cloth  of 
one-quarter  inch  mesh,  as  shown,  provides  a  good 

protection. 


No.  9 — Thin  Apples  to  Increase  Size  and  Quality 
— Heavy  crops  of  apples  should  be  thinned  in  mid¬ 
summer  so  that  all  may  attain  good  size.  Fruit  set 
in  clusters  or  “roped”  along  branches  will  fail  to 

size  well. 


No.  4 — Intercrops  May  Be  Grown  in  the  Young  Orchard — On  level,  fertile 
soil  the  area  between  trees  may  be  used  for  a  few  years  to  grow  other  crops 
planted  about  ten  feet  away  from  the  trees. 


No.  10 — Harvest  Fruit  at  Proper  Time — Pick  apples  when  tree  ripe,  before 
they  become  over-mature,  and  when  they  reach  maximum  color  and  proper 
maturity.  Play  safe  by  using  properly  placed  ladders. 
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Ben-Hur  Freezer  owners  save  mon-  owners  enjoy.  See  the  Ben* Hut 
ey  and  time  baking  weeks  ahead.  Freezer  dealer  today. 

In  fact,  it’s  a  lot  easier  and  costs  He  can  show  you  how  you  save 
less,  too.  hundreds  of  dollars  on  food  costs 

alone — money  you  are  now  spend- 
This  is  but  one  of  the  many  money-  ing  and  can  l\ave  without  cutting 
saving  advantages  Ben-Hur  Freezer  down  one  bit. 


m-rns 


FARM  and  HOME  FBEIZCRSg 


Distributed  by 

HILL  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  W.  BECK 

Liverpool,  New  York 


NEW  GRAPE 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No 
spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  Dwarf  fruit 
trees,  berries,  nut  trees.  Guar,  stock.  Cat. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES  I 

47  W.  LAKE  RD„  .  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y.l 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

Superior  stock,  well  branched  5- 
year-old  transplants.  6  to  10  inches 
tall.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

For  complete  evergreen,  fruit  and 
•hade  tree  catalog,  write  — 

. _ BOX  20-C 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 

_ Indiana,  Pa. 


with  a  hammer- 
forged,  rust-proof  cutting 
head.  Excellent  for  tight  places 
and  close  cutting.  Light  weight  air  cylin¬ 
der  requires  only  2.7  C.F.M.  —  will  stand 
tip  to  150  lbs.  pressure.  Cuts  up  to  1 V* " 
limbs. “Priced  Right. ’’Send  for  folder  today. 


JOHN  H.  BACON  CORP. 

Gasport  •  New  York 


STEVENS  3 ini 


SAVAGE — "First  in  the  Field”  to  build  lightweight,  low 
cost  .22  cal.  auto-loading  rifles — offers  you  two  "3  in  1” 
models.  Whether  your  choice  is  the  tubular  or  clip  maga¬ 
zine  model,  you  have  three  rifles  in  one.*  This  exclusive 
feature,  plus  top  accuracy  and  rugged  dependability  at 
low  cost,  make  Stevens  .22  auto-loaders  "firstin  the  field.” 
See  both  models  at  your  dealer’s  —  write  for  free  catalog 
of  Savage,  Stevens  and  Fox  Rifles  and  Shotguns. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


“FIRST  IN  THE  FIELD”  FEATURES  OF  STEVENS  “22”  AUTO  LOADERS 

*THREE  RIFLES  IN  ONE — instantly  adjustable  as  an  auto-loader, 
bolt  action  repeater  or  single  shot.  As  auto-loadpr,  shoots 
.22  long  rifle  cartridges;  as  bolt  action  repeater  or  single 
shot,  .22  long  rifle,  .22  long  or  .22  short  cartridges. 
MAGAZINES — Choice  of  tubular  or  clip. 

BARRELS — precision  rifled  for  extreme  accuracy . . .  crowned 
muzzles  . . .  takedown. 

STOCK  AND  FOREARMS — Large,  well  proportioned,  selected 
wood,  walnut  finish  stocks  with  attractive  black  tip  on 
fore-end. 


Action  consists  only  of  a  few  large,  sturdy 
parts  which  can  be  quickly  disassembled, 
without  tools,  for  cleaning. 


fAVAOf  *  WOSCfStfl  Powtr  ond  Hvnd  to wn  Mcwott 


FRENCH 

HYBRID 

GRAPES 


Among  the  red  wine  grapes  which  have  been  tested  and  found  to  be  promis¬ 
ing  is  Baco  No.  1  (left);  it  ripens  early  and  is  so  vigorous  that  it  requires 
long  pruning.  Tests  have  shown  that  Seibel  No.  1,000  (right)  is  not  only 
hardy  but  also  resistant  to  grape  diseases,  and  in  addition  it  is  valuable  for 

wine  making. 


French  Hybrid  grapes  are  varieties 
or  seedlings  (grapes  grown  from 
seed)  produced  by  French  hybridiz¬ 
ers  by  crossing  American  with  Eur¬ 
opean  varieties.  The  name  Franco- 
American  might  be  more  significant. 
Two  American  nurserymen  have  al¬ 
ready  listed  them  as  French-Amer- 
ican  Hybrids. 

What  are  their  values  in  America? 
In  California,  where  the  European 
grape  thrives,  they  are  given  little 
consideration.  However,  in  France, 
where  they  also  grow  the  European 
grape,  the  French  hybrids  are  rapidly 
increasing  in  importance  due  to  their 
hardiness,  productiveness,  resistance 
to  pests  and  their  satisfactory  wines. 
For  the  past  three  years  the  French 
have  published  a  monthly  magazine 
entitled  “La  Viticulture  Nouvelle” 
(The  New  Viticulture).  In  this  maga¬ 
zine,  the  merits  of  the  numerous 
hybrids  are  frankly  discussed.  The 
name  “New  Viticulture”,  however,  is 
nearly  a  half-century  old,  for  about 
25  years  ago  the  Maclet-Botton  Nurs¬ 
ery  in  Villefranche  in  Beaujolais, 
France,  issued  a  catalog  entitled  “A 
Quarter  of  a  Century  in  New  Viti¬ 
culture,  by  the  direct  hybrid  produc¬ 
ers.” 

Many  French  nurserymen  are  now 
featuring  these  hybrids.  In  America, 
a  Maryland  Nursery  was  the  first  to 
promote  their  trial  in  the  eastern 
States.  Recently  other  nurseries  in 
Ohio  and  Kansas  have  featured  some 
of  the  more  promising  introductions. 
The  New  York  Experiment  Station 
secured  four  of  Seibel’s  earlier  intro¬ 
ductions  from  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  1911.  In  1927  and 
1939,  a  number  of  the  later  introduc¬ 
tions  were  obtained  from  France. 
Other  interested  parties  are  The 
Horticultural  Station,  Vineland,  On¬ 
tario,  Canada  and  several  of  our 
leading  wineries. 

The  preliminary  tests  in  New  York 
have  already  proved  that  certain  of 
the  French  hybrids,  such  as  Seibel 
No.  1000,  are  not  only  hardy  but  are 
resistant  to  diseases  and  in  addition 
are  valuable  for  wine  making. 
Others,  such  as  Seibel  No.  7053  and 
Seyve-Villard  No.  14287,  have  merit 
but  are  subject  to  downy  mildew  and 
thus  require  one  or  two  early  sprays. 
As  a  rule,  the  French  Hybrids  are 
more  acid  than  most  of  our  wine 
varieties  and  yet  they  equal  our  best 
kinds  in  sugar  content. 

When  and  why  did  the  French  be¬ 
come  interested  in  hybridizing  their 
grapes  with  our  American  species 
and  varieties?  The  whole  develop¬ 
ment  may  be  laid  at  the  door-step 
of  a  small  American  aphid  known  as 
the  phylloxera  or  root-louse.  This  in¬ 
sect  produces  galls  on  the  foliage 
and  also  attacks  the  roots  of  the 
succulent  European  varieties.  The 
tough  wiry  roots  of  the  American 
species  escape  injury,  although  the 
thin  tender  foliage  of  certain  species 
as  Vitis  riparia  may  be  literally  cov¬ 
ered  with  galls.  This  pest  must  have 
been  introduced  early  in  Europe  for 
in  1870  it  had  destroyed  vineyards  in 
France,  Spain,  Italy  and  Hungary. 
Jules  E.  Planchon  and  Lichtenstein 


of  France  are  credited  with  discover¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  the  vines  dying.  In 
1871,  an  American  entomologist,  C. 
V.  Riley,  verified  their  findings.  As 
attempts  to  control  this  pest  failed, 
American  grapes  were  imported  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Unfortunately 
the  wines  made  from  the  American 
grapes  proved  unacceptable  and  when 
used  as  root-stocks  they  were  noi 
always  compatible  with  their  varie¬ 
ties.  Hybrids  made  between  the 
American  species  did  produce  desir¬ 
able  root-stocks  and  a  number  of 
these  selections  have  become  spread 
throughout  the  grape  growing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  world. 

About  1868,  Herman  Jaeger  of 
Neosho,  Mo.,  commenced  to  make 
selections  of  the  best  V.  aestivalis  in 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory 
(Okla.)  and  Texas.  The  southern 
form  of  V.  aestivalis  is  known  as  V. 
linececumii.  He  also  selected  superior 
vines  of  V.  rupestris,  a  species  indi¬ 
genous  to  the  southwest.  His  objec¬ 
tive  was  to  obtain  good  grapes  that 
were  hardy,  drought  and  heat  resist¬ 
ant,  and  not  subject  to  black  rot.  A 
cross  between  his  promising  V.  line¬ 
cecumii  seedling  (Jaeger  No.  43)  and 
a  promising  V.  rupestris  seedling 
(Jaegar  No.  60)  gave  a  seedling 
named  (Jaeger  No.  70).  Later  it  was 
named  Munson  in  honor  of  a  famous 
American  grape  breeder.  This  variety 
is  mentioned  for  it  became  the  pro¬ 
genitor  when  crossed  with  European 
varieties  of  many  of  the  best  French 
hybrids. 

M.  Contusion  of  Aubenas,  France, 
is  possibly  responsible  for  showing 
the  value  of  this  grape  as  a  parent 
for,  from  his  cross  between  this  vari¬ 
ety  and  a  French  grape,  he  obtained 
a  seedling  whose  wine  was  awarded 
the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  best  French  clarets. 

Professor  L.  Ravaz  in  his  book  on 
root  grafts  and  direct  producers  that 
was  published  in  France  in  1902 
stated  that  Munson  (Jaeger  No.  70) 
had  become  the  father  of  many  direct 
producers.  “Direct  producers”  are 
French-American  hybrids  that  do  not 
need  to  be  grafted  as  they  are  resist¬ 
ant  to  the  phylloxera  and  also  make 
an  acceptable  wine.  They  are  in  fact 
the  foundation  of  the  present  French 
Hybrids. 

L.  Seibel  used  the  Munson  in  his 
crosses  with  European  varieties  and 
many  of  the  other  French  grape 
breeders  have  used  his  selections  in 
their  crosses. 

Some  of  the  better  known  French 
hybridizers  are  Seibel,  Couderc, 
Seyve-Villard,  Landot,  Ravat,  Ber- 
tille-Seyve,  Joannes-Sey  ve,  Burdin, 
Oberlin,  and  Baco.  The  Seibel  seed¬ 
lings  are  now  numbered  over  15,000 
and  50  of  his  selections  are  listed  in 
a  recent  French  catalog.  The  same 
catalog  includes  48  Seyve-Villards 
and  numerous  selections  of  other 
hybridizers.  A  few  of  the  selections 
are  named  but  most  of  them  are 
listed  under  the  name  of  the  hybrid¬ 
izer  and  a  number,  such  as  Baco  No. 

1  and  Seibel  No.  2. 

Like  all  new  varieties,  the  Frencl 
Hybrids  require  testing  for  hardiness, 
productiveness,  freedom  from  pests 
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Saving  Seat  is  the  only  tractor  seat 
that  gives  you  car-comfort  ride  con¬ 
trol  with  a  combined,  adjustable 
spring-hydraulic  shock  absorber. 
Feel  better,  work  better,  live  better 
with  ride-control  on  your  tractor? 
Knoedler  banishes  tractor  aches 


and  pains  .  .  .  “floats”  you  over  the 
roughest  ground.  Now,  before  this 
season’s  work,  stop  in  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  and  feel  the  difference. 
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Free  Catalog 
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comfort,  efficiency  and  safe¬ 
ty  on  your  farm.  Send  for 
it  today  —  no  obligation. 
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•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  *  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
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(or  1951  now  ready.  54th  year  of  publication. 
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earliness  and  quality  of  fruit.  Al¬ 
ready,  certain  selections,  as  Seibel 
1000,  have  proved  their  worth  and 
are  being  propagated  on  a  more  ex¬ 
tensive  scale.  This  particular  seed¬ 
ling  makefc  an  excellent  white  wine 
and  also  a  pinkish-colored  wine  if 
fermented  on  the  skins.  Some  of  the 
more  recent  introductions  are  con¬ 
sidered  superior  by  the  French.  For¬ 
tunately  most  of  the  highly  rated 
hybrids  are  now  on  trial  in  the 
States  and  Canada. 

Red  wine  grapes  that  have  already 
been  tested  and  found  promising  are 
Baco  No.  1,  Landot  No.  224,  Seibel 
Nos.  2,  1000,  5455,  5898,  7053  and 
13053.  Baco  No.  1  ripens  early  and 
is  so  vigorous  that  it  requires  long 
pruning.  Even  under  adverse  soil 
conditions  it  makes  a  strong  growth. 

Promising  grapes  for  white  wine 
are  Ravat  No.  6,  Seibel  Nos.  4986, 
5279,  7136,  9110,  10868,  and  13047, 
and  Seyve-Villard  Nos.  5276  and 
14287.  Both  the  Seyve-Villards  and 
Seibel  No.  9110  are  excellent  table 
sorts.  As  Seibel  No.  9110  ripens  late 
it  is  recommended  where  the  Cataw¬ 
ba  thrives.  Other  kinds  may  equal 
or  surpass  these,  but  unfortunately 
eight  to  10  years  are  required  to 
evaluate  new  varieties.  Not  only 
their  hai'diness  but  their  suitability 
for  our  climatic  conditions  must  be 
determined  as  well  as  their  value  for 
wines  and  other  uses.  No  matter  how 
good  a  new  variety  may  be,  if  it  does 
not  surpass  in  some  respects  the  old 
varieties  there  is  no  reason  for 
recommending  its  perpetuation. 

Richard  Wellington 


From  North  Addison 

Epicures  rave  of  three-inch  steaks 
And  dainties  dunked  in  sherry; 

But  I  often  wonder  if  these  same 
folks 

Have  ever  enjoyed  a  wild  straw¬ 
berry. 

I  have  just  been  studying  the  seed 
catalogs  and  making  out  orders  for 
various  berry  bushes,  but  how  I  long 
for  just  one  dish  of  those  luscious  wild 
berries  we  used  to  pick  years  and 
years  ago.  In  most  places  where  wild 
berries  used  to  grow  in  such  abun¬ 
dance,  they  are  now  as  hard  to  find 
as  the  proverbial  needle  in  a  hay¬ 
stack. 

When  I  was  quite  small,  Mother 
and  I  used  to  walk  about  three  miles 
town  “Devil’s  Lane”  for  huckleberries. 
There  were  two  versions  how  that 
road  got  its  name.  Some  said  it  was 
named  thus  after  the  man  who  lived 
in  the  big  house  right  at  the  top  of 
the  hill  about  100  years  ago.  Others 
said  it  was  because  the  hill  was  so 
steep  and  the  road  so  rough  only  the 
devil  himself  could  climb  it.  Anyway 
that  name  has  stuck  until  this  day. 
Somehow  we  did  not  mind  walking 
that  far  to  pick  berries,  but  I  am 
afraid  many  would  not  stoop  to  pick 
huckleberries  today  unless  they 
could  drive  their  car  right  to  the 
bush. 

And  haw  us  youngsters  used  to 
long  to  go  to  Grandma’s  house  at 
strawberry  time!  Our  uncle  would 
take  a  pail,  stroll  out  in  the  field,  and 
in  a  half  hour’s  time  come  back  with 
several  quarts  of  the  biggest  juiciest 
wild  berries  —  they  were  fully  as 
large  as  any  tame  berry  today,  and 
what  flavor! 

The  year  we  were  married,  my 
father,  my  husband  and  I  went  on 
Rattlesnake  Hill  blackberrying.  The 
berries  grew  large  and  juicy,  but  the 
bushes  were  a  forest  of  brambles  and 
briars.  When  I  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
briary  mess,  my  hair  caught  firmly 
and  my  shirt  tom  to  shreds,  I 
couldn’t  even  find  my  feet,  they  were 
so  thoroughly  tangled  up,  I  heard 
that  blood-tingling  “buzz”  of  a  rattler. 
I  guess  my  guardian  angel  was 
watching  over  me  that  day,  for  1 
quickly  extricated  myself,  and  put 
some  distance  between  that  patch  and 
me  without  spilling  a  berry.  I  yelled 
at  the  men  and  they  sallied  forth 
hoping  to  make  their  first  kill. 
Luckily  for  Dad  he  didn’t  meet  the 
snake,  for  either  the  stones  swelled 
or  his  pockets  shrank,  for  he 
couldn’t  get  those  stones  out  of  his 
hip  pockets  when  he  tried. 

Well,  I  must  stop  my  day  dreaming 
and  get  my  mind  on  the  transplant¬ 
ing  to  be  done  in  our  berry  patch.  I 
wonder  how  many  people  have  had 
any  luck  with  youngberries,  dew¬ 
berries,  boysenberries,  and  all  those 
other  new  varieties.  We  planted  some 
dewberries  several  years  ago.  So  far, 
we  have  had  “dew”,  but  no  berries. 

Mrs.  e.  m. 

Steuben  County,  N.  Y. 
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Today 


the  average  freight  train 
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by  carrying  more  freight 


and  carrying  it  faster 


than  ever  before  in  history! 
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DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  1,001  year 
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March  3,  1951 


At  the  New  York  Fruit  Meetings 


The  problem  of  finding  markets  for 
a  large  apple  crop  and  the  effects  of 
an  intensified  defense  program  shared 
the  attention  of  fruit  growers  at  the 
annual  meetings  of  the  New  York 
State  Horticultural  S  o  ci  e  t  y  in 
Rochester  and  Kingston  in  January. 

Dr.  Arthur  J.  Heinicke,  director  of 
the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Geneva,  sees 
better  prices  for  the  1951  crops.  But, 
he  added,  fruit  growers—will  not  be 
worrying  about  excess  profits  during 
the  coming  years  and  the  income  they 
do  have  will  be  subject  to  much  high¬ 
er  taxes.  “Farmers,  including  fruit 
growers,”  he  said,  “will  undoubtedly 
be  faced  with  various  difficulties  dur¬ 
ing  the  emergency.  Equipment  and 
repair  parts  will  not  be  so  readily 
available.  Supplies  of  dusts,  sprays 
and  packaging  materials  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  more  costly  and  harder  to 
get.  Competition  for  labor  will  be 
keen.”  The  Geneva  scientist  advised 
the  growers  to  anticipate  the  needs 
for  extra  harvesting  help  early  and 
to  order  their  supplies  and  packaging 
equipment  as  soon  as  their  require¬ 
ments  can  be  figured. 

Two  successive  heavy  crop  years 
brought  interest  in  selling  methods  to 
a  new  high.  Dr.  Max  E.  Brunk, 
Cornell,  had  results  of  a  Cornell 
study  of  purchases  by  80,000  con¬ 
sumers  to  show  the  growers  how 
more  apples  might  be  sold  .  Accord¬ 
ing  to  this  study,  homemakers  buy 
more  apples  when  they  are  priced  in 
units  of  six  to  seven  pounds.  Brunk 
suggested  that  the  decline  in  apple 
consumption  in  recent  years  may  be 
caused,  in  part,  by  modern  merchan¬ 
dising  methods  which  tend  to  price 
produce  items  in  two  and  three- 
pound  units.  The  men  who  made  the 
study  found  that  the  most  apples 
were  sold  when  both  bagged  and 
bulk  fruit  were  offered.  They  re¬ 
ported:  “We  tried  selling  apples  in 
four-pound  bags  without  the  bulk 
fruit  and  sales  went  down  to  18 
pounds  sold  per  100  customers.” 

One  spokesman  for  the  processing 
industry,  William  H.  Sherman,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Association  of  New  York 
Canners,  expressed  complete  faith  in 
the  future  of  the  apple  processing  in¬ 
dustry.  New  York  State  food  pro¬ 
cessors  paid  growers  nearly  $25,- 
000,000  for  fruit  produced  in  1950,  he 
pointed  out.  Grapes  headed  the  list  at 
$9,900,000  and  apples  were  next  at 
$8,750,000.  The  pack  of  apples  in  New 
York  State,  estimated  at  seven 
million  bushels,  is  the  biggest  pack 
in  history,  Sherman  said.  “We  esti¬ 
mate  the  apple  sauce  pack  to  be  3,- 
600,000  cases  and  the  national  pack 
at  over  11  million  cases,  by  far  the 
biggest  apple  sauce  pack  in  history.” 
Canned  slices  in  the  State  will  be 
about  1,200,000  cases.  Frozen  slices 
have  jumped  in  three  years  from 
5,200,000  pounds  in  1947  to  an  esti¬ 
mated  17,800,000  cases  this  year. 

The  markets  for  grapes  is  a  big 
reason  for  optimism  about  the  future 
of  the  small  fruit  business  in  New 
York,  Sherman  stated.  Addressing  a 
special  one-day  session  of  small  fruit 
growers,  he  reported  that  processors 
purchased  a  record  of  100,000  tonsj 
this  year  for  grape  juice  and  pulp** 
purposes.  He  expects  a  carryover  in¬ 
to  next  year  on  the  gamble  that  the 
crop  will  not  be  as  large  as  in  1950 
and  demand  will  increase  because  of 
high  purchasing  power  and  peak 
employment. 

The  agricultural  chemical  industry 
is  prepared  to  offer  farmers  and 
growers  the  widest  range  of  effective 
pest  control  chemicals  in  history, 
according  to  Joseph  A.  Noone  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Chemicals 
Assn.  “The  industry  has  the  plant 
capacity,  skilled  and  scientific  per¬ 
sonnel,  manufacturing  know-how  and 
distribution  set-up  to  more  than 
meet  all  agricultural  demands. 
Whether  growers  will  have  the  pesti¬ 
cides  they  need,  however,  will  de¬ 
pend  on  the  supply  of  raw  materials 
to  the  chemical  manufacturers.” 
Noone  described  conditions  as  quite 
different  from  the  national  emergency 
10  years  ago.  “Chemicals  like  benzol, 
chlorine,  and  alcohol  were  of  vital 
importance  to  the  defense  industries 
then  as  they  are  now  but  they  were 
of  little  importance  to  the  pesticide 
industry.  Now  they  are  of  vital  im¬ 
portance.” 

Nelson  Hopper  of  the  New  York 
State  Employment  Service  suggested 
that  fruit  growers  begin  planning  for 
alternative  sources  of  farm  labor  now. 
He  recommended  that  they  make 


plans  to  train  and  supervise  inex¬ 
perienced  workers  and  to  recruit 
workers  for  weekends  and  vacations. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  labor  shortages 
in  the  future  will  be  considerably 
worse  than  any  time  during  the  last 
war.  The  reasons  he  gave  for  these 
shortages  were  increased  industrial 
employment;  competition  for  workers 
from  other  States;  and  federal  con¬ 
trols  impeding  the  flow  of  out-of- 
state  workers  that  normally  come 
into  New  York  State. 

The  national  emergency  brought 
the  following  pledge  from  the  grow¬ 
ers  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  assist 
this  country  in  this  time  of  crisis: 
“We  solemnly  pledge  ourselves  and 
the  organizations  we  represent  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  the  end  that  right 
may  prevail.  When  it  comes  to  de¬ 
fense  of  our  country  and  to  the 
preservation  of  the  things  that  have 
made  our  country  the  greatest  agri¬ 
cultural  and  industrial  nation  the 
world  has  ever  known,  farmers  and 
farm  people  have  never  been  found 
wanting  in  patriotism.” 

On  the  production  side  the  main 
intei  est  was  in  concentrate  sprays. 
The  mist  concentrate  method  can  be 
used  successfully  to  control  fruit  dis¬ 
eases  and  insects  at  a  considerable 
saving  of  time,  labor  and  materials  to 
the  growers,  Prof.  J.  L.  Brann  of  the 
department  of  entomology  at  Cornell 
concluded.  He  advised  that  the 
method  is  still  in  the  transitory 
stage  between  experimental  develop¬ 
ment  and  general  use.  “Although 
some  growers  have  had  very  satis¬ 
factory  results,  others  have  not  been 
too  successful  using  these  new 
sprays,”  he  said. 

The  adoption  of  at  least  semi¬ 
concentrate  spraying  offers  many 
growers  their  greatest  single  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reduce  the  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion,  according  taProf.  A.  B.  Burrell 
of  the  department  of  plant  pathology 
at  Cornell.  “The  greatest  possible 
saving  would  come  from  spraying 
when  there  is  no  wind  as  often  is  the 
case  at  night,  using  a  machine  of 
adequate  power  to  drive  the  spray 
through  and  above  the  trees  without 
abnormally  slow  ground  speed,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  very  fine  mist  and  having 
the  trees  pruned  moderately  open 
though  not  open  enough  to  cause  a 
reduction  in  yield  of  marketable 
fruit.” 

A  new  hormone  spray  that  will 
keep  apples  on  the  tree  a  month  dur¬ 
ing  the  busy  harvest  season  was  de¬ 
scribed  by- Prof.  M.  B.  Hoffman  of 
the  department  of  pomology  at 
Cornell.  Developed  at  Cornell,  the 
new  spray,  known  as  2,4,5-T.P.,  gives 
the  grower  more  leeway  in  timing 
the  application  and  less  concern 
about  a  sudden  run-out  or  loss  of 
effect. 

Speaking  at  both  Rochester  and 
Kingston,  the  president  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  E.  Stuart  Hubbard  of  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  called  financing  the  1951 
crop  the  New  York  apple  grower’s 
most  urgent  and  immediate  prob¬ 
lem.  He  declared  that  part  of  the 
hesitation  of  banks  and  government 
credit  agencies  to  make  loans  is  due 
to  heavy  crops  and  part  to  the  slow¬ 
ness  of  some  growers  to  adopt  up-to- 
date  marketing  methods. 

In  a  talk  prepared  by  M.  E.  Knouse, 
Peach  Glen,  Pa.,  Hudson  Valley 
growers  were  urged  to  learn  how  to 
market  their  produce  in  order  to  build 
a  sound  agricultural  economy  and 
avoid  the  disaster  which  could  result 
from  continued  government  subsidy. 

The  Kingston  audience  also  heard 
from  William  H.  Sherman  who  saw 
little  prospect  that  the  processing  in¬ 
dustry  will  supply  a  market  for  most 
of  the  apple  varieties  now  grown  in 
the  Hudson  Valley.  He  explained  that 
varieties  such  as  Cortland,  McIntosh, 
Macoun  and  Kendall  have  been 
grown  to  supply  the  fresh  market  in 
New  York  City.^  There  is  now  a  sur¬ 
plus  of  these  varieties  because  soft 
varieties  do  not  make  a  high  quality 
processed  product  and  their  use  for 
processing  is  limited  to  a  blend  for 
baby  food  and  apple  sauce. 

New  officers  of  the  Society  are: 
Horace  Putnam,  Lyons,  president; 
James  Clarke,  Milton,  vice-president. 
Daniel  M.  Dalrymple,  Lockport,  will 
continue  as  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Harold  Hitchings,  Syracuse,  is  a  new 
director. 

Winners  of  the  apple  pie  baking 
contests  were  Patricia  Krenzer, 
Western  Henrietta,  and  Hilda  Sauer, 
Kyserike.  M  .  M.  Scofield 
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It's  Easier  to  Stack  Bags  and  Bales 
with  this _ _ _ \ 

(5-^2 


Exclusive 
guide  permits  discharge 
to  either  side. 


Here’s  the  modern 
way  to  reduce  farm 
labor  costs  .  . 

make  your  work 
faster  and  easier. 
Investigate  the  ad¬ 
vantages  it  of-  ;1 

fers  and  you'll  M 

make  your 
next  buy  a 

Mail  coupon 
for  free 

folder.  I / 


Smoker  FARM  ELEVATORS 
Intercourse,  Pennsylvania 

Send  free  illustrated  folder. 


'Name. 


Address . 


You  can  unload  up  to  5  ton  in  7minutes 

All-Purpose 
M^Wagon  Unloader 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain, the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coa*t.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


Modest 

by8£ 

• trt4  SILO  CO. 

^^Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 

Setter,  fasjer__ 

L  — 

Bigger  Crops  jsjp  - 

Mobile  Power 

xrPtooL-  More  Farm  Power 
T'More  Farm  Jobs 


(loioAdj  Oiliest 


Dealers  To  Serve  You  Throughout  The 
Northeast;  Models  For  Every  Acreage, 
Every  Budget.  See  Your  Dealer  Or  Call 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 

luthori 

9o.5th  Ave.l« Phone  M56lHBBuwego.  n.y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y~. 
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Save  Those  Feed  Bags 

Whether  you  call  it  a  bag,  gunny 
sack,  or  poke,  it’s  all  the  same  thing 
and  well  worth  saving.  The  value  of 
one  bag,  15  to  30  cents,  is  not  much 
but,  if  you  are  buying  feed  for  even 
1,000  hens,  it  counts  up  to  30  or  40 
dollars  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

The  first  step  in  saving  bags  is  to 
open  them  correctly.  If  the  bag  is 
tied,  this  isn’t  difficult.  But  with 
sewed  bags,  it  is  a  different  story.  In 
many  mills  today,  bags  are  sewed 
instead  of  tied  after  they  are  filled. 
The  sewed  bags  are  easier  to  handle 
and  there  is  less  danger  of  spilling. 
You  may,  however,  have  to  learn  how 
to  open  a  sewed  bag  properly.  (Of 
course,  you  could  cut  it  open  with 
your  knife,  but  that  spoils  it  for  fur¬ 
ther  use) . 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 


More  feed  bags  are  ruined  by  rats 
and  mice  than  by  any  other  cause. 
When  stacked  on  a  raised  platform, 
with  enough  space  between  bags  for 
cats  and  a  small  dog  to  get  around 
and  between  them,  it  prevents  the 
feed  from  heating  and  keeps  the 
rodents  away.  These  properly  stored 
bags  of  poultry  mash  are  on  the  farm 
of  Ralph  M.  Olin,  Horseheads,  Che¬ 
mung  County,  N.  Y. 

Two  threads  are  used  in  sewing 
bags.  On  one  side  of  the  bag  there 
are  chain  stitches  formed  by  inter¬ 
locking  loops.  On  the  other  side  are 
single  stitches.  Robert  Baylor  of 
Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  New 
York,  a  young  poultryman,  gives  the 
following  directions  for  his  method 
of  opening  a  sewed  bag:  Face  the  bag 
so  that  the  chain  stitches  are  on  your 
left,  the  single  stitches  on  your  right. 
Start  bn  the  far  end  of  the  seam  by 
cutting  the  stitches  close  to  the  bag, 
leaving  two  loose  ends.  Pull  out  the 
first  single  stitch  with  a  nail  or 
knife.  Taking  this  thread  in  your 
right  hand  and  the  other  loose  end 
(on  the  chain  stitch  side),  pull  care¬ 
fully  and  the  stitches  will  come  out 
and  thus  open  the  bag.  If  you  want 
to  work  from  the  left  side,  pull  the 
loose  end  back  through  its  loop.  Take 
a  thread  in  each  hand,  and,  by  pull¬ 
ing,  the  bag  will  open.  With  a  lrttle 
practice  you  can  become  an  expert. 
Any  woman  in  the  household  can 
show  you  how  to  free  the  thread  on 
a  chain-stitched  seam.  It  is  simple, 
quick  and  certain,  once  the  first  end 
is  properly  loosened,  and  the  correct 
thread  pulled  free. 

After  the  bags  are  opened,  you 
should  thoroughly  shake  the  feed 
from  them  and  hang  them  flat  over 
a  bar  high  from  the  floor,  away  from 
rats  and  mice.  These  pests  make 
more  holes  in  bags  than  are  made  by 
any  other  cause.  They  are  especially 
destructive  when  feed  is  stored  in 
bags. 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Olin,  also  of  Horse¬ 
heads,  Chemung  County,  has  some 
four  thousand  layers,  and  buys  his 
mash  in  bags.  He  saves  his  bags  and 
considerable  cash  by  storing  them 
properly.  He  stores  the  feed  in  bags 
on  platforms  about  10  inches  high. 
These  platforms  are  set  at  least  a  foot 
from  the  wall,  and  the  bags  are  piled 
in  tiers  several  inches  apart.  This 
leaves  plenty  of  space  for  the  cat  or 
a  small  dog  to  get  around  and  be¬ 
tween  the  bags,  and  affords  no  place- 
where  a  rat  or  mouse  may  hide  and 
feel  safe.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


An  Old  Strawberry  Variety 

A  R.  N.-Y.  reader  has  asked  if  we 
might  locate  an  old  strawberry  vari¬ 
ety  for  him  —  Haverland.  Perhaps 
some  subscribers  can  tell  us  of  a 
nursery  that  carries  this  variety0 at 
the  present  time.  Address  any  cor¬ 
respondence  as  follows:  Old  Straw¬ 
berry  Variety,  c/o  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y. 


Use  the 
Planter 
with  the  FAMOUS 
12-ARM  PICKER  WHEEL 


The  heart  of  any  potato  planter  i$  the 
picker  mechanism  and,  more  particularly, 
the  picker  wheel.  Growers  in  every  section  know  that  the 
key  to  the  superior  performance  of  a  John  Deere  Potato  Planter 
is  the  simple,  rugged  12-arm  picker  wheel,  with  its  6  stag¬ 
gered  arms  on  each  side  picking  from  two  separate  V-grooves. 
Whichever  John  Deere  planter  you  choose,  the  Two-Row, 
shown  above,  or  the  One-Row,  you  get  the  combination  of 
speed  and  accuracy,  which  pays  off  in  time  saved  .  .  .  crops 
planted  on  time  .  .  .  and  better,  more  profitable  yields. 


Plus  All  These  Quality  Features  *9* 


J  Staple-Type  Pick  Points. 
Large-Capacity  Hoppers. 

/  Light  Draft  .  .  .^smooth, 

V  quiet  operation. 

/  Simple,  Sturdy  Construc- 

V  tion. 


/  Wide  Adaptability  .  .  .  32- 

V  to  42-inch  rows. 

.  /  Fertilizer  Attachment  .  .  . 

V  places  fertilizer  in  ap¬ 
proved  band  method. 

/  Easy  Operation  ...  a 

V  single  lever  controls  all 
ground-working  parts. 
Powr-Trol  available  for 
Two-Eow. 


See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 


JOHN  DEERE 


MOLINE 

ILLINOIS 


More  than  60  Years  of  Service  to  Potato  Growers 


BINOCULARS  A 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  ■focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$4.45  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-II 
WS^SYLU^^m^JARTFORD^^CONfL^/ 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fi^k,  Aldan  Co..  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mas*. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

-  -  -- 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prlea  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


Y*0  U  Get  the  Work  Done  Better  with 

Frick  Power  Farming  Machinery 

Whether  you  need  equipment  for  plowing,  harrowing,  seeding, 
cultivating,  harvesting,  threshing,  mowing,  chopping,  silo  filling, 
baling,  manure  spreading,  hammer-milling,  dehydrating,  sawing, 
planing,  hauling,  lifting,  or  belt  work,  there’s  a  Frick  machine  of 
the  size  and  type  to  meet  your  requirements  exactly.  Get 
catalogs  and  prices  today:  convenient  Branches  and  Dealers  are 
at  your  service. 

Visit  your  Frick  Dealer  today.  Frick  Branches  in  Amsterdam 
and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Easton,  Penna.,  Augusta,  Me.;  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Mounted 

Mower 

For  all  Allis* 
Chalmers  Tractors 
Except  Model  G 


CP&  with  your  tractor 


Here’s  a  man  who’s  in  command 
His  close-coupled,  Allis -Chalmers 
mower  guides  with  his  tractor... 
makes  straight,  clean-cut  swaths. 

Quick -Hitch  mower  and  tractor 
drive  as  a  unit.  No  more  hooking 
fence,  ripping  tree  bark,  or  scrap¬ 
ing  gateposts. 

You’ll  like  this  easier  way  of 
mowing  for  quick  haymaking. 


Side- 
Mounted 
Mower 

For  Allis-Chalmers 
Model  B,  C  and  G 
Tractors 


Allis-Chalmers  V-belt  drive  mowers 
operate  quietly.  Make  square  cor¬ 
ners.  Back  up.  Hold  to  hillsides . . 
no  drifting. 

Quick -acting  hydraulic  control. 
Sickle  bar  lifts  high  to  clear  objects. 
Safety-release  features  absorb 
shock  of  obstructions.  Locks  up 
for  between-field  or  road  travel 
Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers 
dealer  about  these  safe-to; 
operate  mowers. 


^ALLIS' 

~A1  TRACTOR  DIVI 


CHALMERS 

DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  I.  JJ.  $. 


ANOTHER  COBEY  EXCLUSIVE! 
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From  the  Schoharie  Hills 

It  is  20  years,  I  think,  since  the 
first  of  these  notes  of  mine  from  the 
Schoharie  area  appeared  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  and  about  this 
time  of  year,  too.  Then,  we  were 
newcomers  to  the  hills,  straight  from 
the  big  city  “down  below”  and  trying 
to  find  a  home  and  a  living  in  the 
country. 

All  in  all,  they  have  been  satisfac¬ 
tory  years;  hard,  often  discouraging 
at  the  time,  but  brimful  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  friendships  that  we  would 
not  barter  now  for  anything.  Deer 
Run,  once  an  abandoned  tract  of 
acres  without  a  livable  house  or  barn, 
has  grown  and  is  daily  growing  into 
the  home  and  farmstead  of  our 
dreams.  And  let  me  say  here,  that  I 
believe  that  nowhere  on  earth  can 
two  people  come  empty  handed  and 
in  a  few  short  years  gain  so  much, 
both  of  material  wealth  and  spiritual 
satisfaction,  as  on  land.  It  is  all 
■here,  waiting.  All  that  is  needed  is 
faith  and  hard  work,  a  willingness  to 
give  as  well  as  get. 

It  was  a  different  hill  we  came  to 
then.  There  were  empty  farmhouses 
and  abandoned  lands.  Today  there 
is  not  an  idle  farm  to  be  had.  Horses 
were  farm  power  then,  and  tractors 
something  in  which  we  were  mildly 
interested  as  machines  used  “out 
West”,  or  possibly  good  for  use  on 
the  flats.  Today  almost  every  farm 
has  its  handy  little — or  big — tractor, 
with  full  equipment.  A  few  places 
with  hillside  land  or  some  other  han¬ 
dicap  still  keep  a  team,  but  they  are 
in  the  minority.  I  have  seen  good 
teams  bring  $500,  and  equally  good 
ones  bring  $75.  I  saw  a  big  beef  cow 
bring  $15  in  1934;  last  month  at  a 
Middleburg  public  auction  a  Holstein 
bull,  weighing  2,190  pounds,  sold  for 
$642.50.  Dairy  cows,  too,  have  had 
their  ups  and  downs.  In  ’35  I  was 
offered  a  good  cow  for  $20;  now  the 
same  animal  would  fetch  at  least 
$200. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the 
dam  since  1931,  and  we  in  Gilboa  can 
certainly  say  that,  for  we  have  a  dam, 
and  a  big  one,  and  a  lot  of  water 
spills  over  it  and  is  spilling  right 
now.  Go  outside  our  door,  and  you 
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hear  the  far-off  rumble  of  it,  like 
steady  distant  thunder.  And  speak¬ 
ing  of  water  brings  me  to  our  big 
flood  of  1950. 

The  25th  of  November  began  as  a 
mildly  rainy  day,  but  by  early  morn¬ 
ing  the  wind  had  increased  to  what 
has  been  estimated  as  100  miles  an 
hour,  and  rain  fell  in  torrents.  Few 
houses  did  not  leak,  and  by  noon 
farmers  were  frantically  digging 
ditches  around  barns  or  actually 
shovelling  water  from  stables.  The 
real  deluge  however  came  between 
six  and  10:30  at  night,  when,  with 
power  lines  disabled  and  homes  in 
darkness,  men  and  women  desperate¬ 
ly  struggled  to  save  their  homes  and 
stock  as  water  poured  down  roads 
and  over  culverts  too  choked  with 
debris  to  carry  it  off. 

Deer  Run  Farm  stands  on  a  hill, 
over  1,900  feet  above  sea  level.  By 
five  o’clock  the  tiny  stream  in  the 
pasture  behind  our  house,  which 
dries  up  each  Summer,  was  a  sea  fifty 
feet  wide,  which  toppled  stone  walls 
over  like  jack-straws.  The  Keyser- 
kill,  a  brook  small  enough  to  cross 
on  foot  in  Summer,  tore  down  its  six- 
mile  path  to  the  village  of  Breaka- 
been,  destroying  bridges  and  roads; 
at  the  hamlet,  it  ripped  a  two-story 
house  apart  and  moved  it  a  hundred 
feet  onto  the  state  road.  The  village 
of  Manorkill  on  the  stream  of  that 
name  suffered  heavily.  Here,  a  house 
and  garage  with  all  its  contents, 
barns,  shops,  henhouses,,  were  swept 
downstream  to  find  lodgement  in  the 
Schoharie  Reservoir.  The  Platterkill, 
an  even  smaller  brook,  swept  away 
the  barns  on  the  Imer  Wyckoff  farm, 
two  sheds,  a  car,  and  tipped  over  a 
large  house.  Carrying  thousands  of 
feet  of  timber  in  the  shape  of  up¬ 
rooted  trees,  it  tore  out  a  60-foot  wide 
gap  over  30  feet  deep  in  the  Gilboa 
road.  This  damage  to  the  road  was 
only  repaired  for  traffic  last  week. 
Forty-nine  bridges  in  the  Town  of 
Broome  were  destroyed,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
property. 

The  saddest  sight  of  all  in  this  de¬ 
struction  is  not  the  wrecks  of  homes 
or  barns,  however.  The  most  truly 
incurable  evil  of  all  was  worked  on 
the  land.  Along  the  flooding  streams, 
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acres  of  rich  meadowland  were  swept 
bare  to  the  hardpan;  it  is  said  that 
some  farmers  lost  as  much  as  15 
acres.  Where  the  soil  was  not  washed 
away,  the  opposite  occurred;  tons  of 
gravel  and  boulders  were  washed 
over  it,  covering  it  in  many  places 
to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Well,  we  are  past  it  now.  Every¬ 
where  you  see  farmers  courageously 
picking  up  the  pieces;  baling  wet 
hay,  gathering  up  boards  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  blown-down  trees  into  lum¬ 
ber.  The  Deer  Run  Jerseys  are  milk¬ 
ing  just  the  same;  freshening,  and 
bringing  little  calves  to  swell  the 
roster  of  7,000-pound  cows.  Indeed, 
they  should  do  better,  for  they  are 
the  children  of  artificial  insemination, 
with  noble  bulls  of  pedigree  for  sires. 
The  traditional  Silver  Spangled  Ham- 
burgs  hold  their  coral-red  heads  as 
perkily,  the  brilliant  Mallard  ducks 
quack  defiance  of  wind  and  weather 
and,  when  the  pond  is  frozen,  insist 
on  sitting  nights  on  the  ice! 

Indoors  we  are  cheerful  too.  The 
big  living  room  is  so  full  of  blossoms 
I  call  it  my  indoor  garden.  The  nico- 
tianas,  petunias  and  fuchsias  look 
out  at  zero  weather  but  don’t  mind 
at  all.  Years  ago,  a  Rural  New- 
Yorker  friend  in  Ohio,  whose  address 
I  have  lost,  sent  me  a  tiny  slip  of 
pink  sultana  or  patient  Lucy.  That 
slip,  now  a  plant  over  three  feet 
across  and  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
bright  with  a  hundred  pink  flowers, 
which  has  been  steadily  in  bloom  for 
over  a  year,  holds  the  place  of  honor 
before  the  south  picture  window  that 
fronts  the  road.  It  reminds  me  that 
Rural  New-Yorker  readers  are 
neighbors  everywhere.  I  hope  she 
may  read  this. 

We  have  the  land,  and  we  have 
friends.  Who  wants  more? 

New  York.  K.  S.  Harrington 


Special  Soil  for  Blueberries 

Commercial  fruit  growers  or  back¬ 
yard  gardeners  who  are  interested  in 
blueberry  production  should  be  sure 
their  soil  is  suitable  before  starting 
such  an  enterprise,  warns  Wesley  P. 
Judkins,  horticulturist  at  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  If 
the  plants  are  to  make  satisfactory 
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growth  the  soil  must  be  acid  (pH  4.0 
to  5.0)  and  should  also  be  relatively 
moist  with  a  water  table  14  to  22 
inches  below  the  surface.  A  liberal 
supply  of  organic  matter  is  also  very 
desirable. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked, 
can  a  soil  which  is  not  sufficiently 
acid  for  blueberries  be  adjusted  for 
this  crop  by  treatment  with  chemi¬ 
cals?  If  the  pH  value  is  not  appre¬ 
ciably  above  6.0,  sulfur  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  reduce  the  value  to  the  desir¬ 
able  range  between  pH  4.0  and  5.0. 
On  a  sandy  loam  soil  0.75  to  1.0 
pound  of  sulfur  must  be  applied  per 
100  square  feet  of  surface  area  for 
each  1.0  pH  value  above  4.5.  This 
amounts  to  about  400  pounds  per 
acre.  On  a  medium  loam  from  2.0  to 
2.5  pounds  of  sulfur  per  100  square 
feet  must  be  applied  for  each  1.0  pH 
above  4.5,  or  about  800  to  1,000 
pounds  per  acre.  As  a  rule  it  is  im¬ 
practical  to  attempt  to  make  the  soil 
suitable  for  blueberries  if  more  than 
a  ton  of  sulfur  is  needed  per  acre. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.00 
10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

R.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts . 4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

“Landscape  With  Shrubs  and 
Flowering  Trees,” 

Mary  D.  Lamson . .  ..$3.50 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett....  3.20 
Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Tht*  unit  is  also  a  big  self-unloading 
wagon  (tractor-power-operated)  for 
general  hauling  and  unloading. 


Dept.  NY-31 


Galion,  Ohio 


Address 


Fill  out  and  RETURN 
THIS  COUPON  today 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-31  Galion,  Ohio 
Pledse  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 
[H  Power  Driven  Spreaders  dll -A,  Wagon  Gear 

031-A,  Dump  Wagon  DUtility  Wagon  Boxes 
D21-A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  02- Wheel  Trailer 

D  2-WheeLTilting  Platform  Wagon 

Name. 


..State.. 


Tht  COBEY  Spreader  is  really  three 
valuable  pieces  of  equipment  in  one. 
It's  easy  to  remove  the  beater- 
sp readers/  hose  out  the  smooth  metal 
interior,  and  attach  our  CHOPPER 
BODY  extensions. 


The  COBEY 
FARMER 
SAYS- 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 


Patents  Cranted 
and  Pending 
Trade-Mark  reg. 
U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


’’The  plant-food  and  soil-building  values  of  manure  are 
highest  when  manure  is  fresh.  By  spreading  it  fresh  —  with 
the  original  tractor-power-driven  COBEY  Spreader  —  you, 
too,  can  greatly  reduce  the  amount  you  spend  for  commer* 
cial  fertilizers  and  save  money!" 

SUPERIOR  COBEY  FEATURES 

•  Permits  you  to  spread  every  day  and  conform  to  state 
laws  and  dairy  regulations. 

•  Gives  most  efficient  shredding 
and  spreading. 

•  Moving  parts  enclosed  or  covered. 

•  Uses  standard  size  agricultural  tires.' 

•  Five-speed  spreading  control  from  tractor  seat. 

•  Triple-purpose  convertibility  -  SPREADER,  GENERAL  PUR¬ 
POSE  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON,  CHOPPED  HAY  WAGON. 

Fill  In  and  return  the  coupon  today. 


3  SIZES 

Capacity  100  bu. 
Capacity  1 50  bu. 
Capacity  75  bu. 
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HIGH  ANALYSIS 


”1  get. more  plant  food  units 
for  less  money  with  Armour’s 

s'  _ 

High  Analysis.  Three  bags  go 
as  far  as  four  or  more  of  the 
lower  analyses.  And  I  save 
all  ways— on  handling,  trans¬ 
portation,  storage  spdfce, 
loading,  hauling  and  apply¬ 
ing.  The  money  I  save  cuts 
my  production  cost,  raises 
my  income.  It’s  Armour’s 
High  Analysis  for  me. 


J\  AHfcmrc 

m 


Don’t  Wait! 
Order  Early! 


No  one  knows  what’s  ahead,  so 
place  your  order  now  for  High 
Analysis  with  your  Armour 
Agent.  Be  ready  to  grow  bigger, 
better  crops. 


NEW!  SPECIAL! 


I  Plant  Food 

f0f  Comtrcvl  Crofiti 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


Vertagreen  a  rmour’s  com¬ 
plete,  balanced  plant  food, 
is  now  available  in  a 
SPECIAL  FORMULA  for 
COMMERCIAL  CROPS  in 
your  section.  Ask  your  Ar¬ 
mour  Agent  about  this  great 
product  which  has  already 
produced  outstanding 
results  wherever 
ysed. 

Order  Now! 

Don’t 
Wait  Until 
Planting  Time. 


Don’t  Cut  Alfalfa  Too  Early 

Attempts  to  produce  a  more  and 
more  highly  concentrated  feed  by 
cutting  the  growth  at  an  earlier  and 
earlier  stage  soon  result  in  a  lower 
per- acre  yield  of  protein  and  in 
quickly  thinning  down  the  stand. 
This  conclusion  is  the  result  of  co¬ 
operative  investigations  carried  on  in 
Mississippi  by  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station.  Repeatedly 
cutting  in  the  pre-bloom  stage  makes 
it  difficult  to  maintain  a  productive 
stand  of  alfalfa  for  more  than  two  or 
three  years. 

Over  a  period  of  three  years  the 
average  protein  content  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  cuts  in  the  test  ran  from  23.49 
per  cent  for  hay  cut  in  the  pre-bloom 
stage  down  to  18.32  per  cent  for  that 
cut  when  all  of  the  plants  were  in 
full  flower.  Although  this  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  more  than  five  per  cent  in 
protein  content  it  is  overshadowed 
by  other  facts.  When  the  tests  were 
started  in  the'  Spring  of  1947,  the 
three-year-old  Kansas  Common  al¬ 
falfa  had  a  stand  of  10  to  12  plants 
to  the  square  foot.  In  March  of  1948 
the  plots  cut  in  the  pre-bloom  stage 
averaged  only  0.1  plant  to  the  square 
foot.  The  average  of  the  plots  cut  at 
later  stages  of  bloom  was  about  seven 
plants  to  the  square  foot.  Stand 
counts  made  on  Buffalo  alfalfa  used 
for  two  years  showed  those  plots  cut 
in  the  pre-bloom  stage  had  only  two 
and  six-tenths  plants  to  the  square 
foot,  but  those  plots  cut  at  later 
stages  of  growth  had  from  12.3  to 
14.9  plants  to  the  square  foot. 

On  the  basis  of  persistence  of 
stand,  yield  of  hay  and  production  of 
proetin  per  acre,  the  investigators  say 
“it  is  not  profitable  to  cut  alfalfa  in 
the  extremely  early  or  pre-bloom 
stage.”  Best  time  to  cut,  they  think, 
is  in  the  early  flower  bud  stage  or 
when  10  to  15  per  cent  of  the  plants 
are  in  flower.  In  their  opinion  stands 
are  likely  to  keep  up  longest  where 
the  practice  is  to  cut  when  the  plants 
are  in  the  one-fourth  bloom  stage. 


Roy  P.  McPherson 

Roy  Pierson  McPherson,  promi¬ 
nent  Western  New  York  fruit  grower 
and  former  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  died  at  his  LeRoy  farm  home 
on  February  9.  He  was  76  years  old. 

Mr.  McPherson  was  named  secre¬ 
tary  and  treasurer  of  the  Horticult¬ 
ural  Society  in  1919  and  held  this 
office  until  1947,  when  he  retired,  due 
to  ill  health.  In  1940,  he  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  organizing  the  LeRoy 
Historical  Society  and  became  its 
first  president,  an  office  he  held  for 
seven  years.  He  was  elected  hono¬ 
rary  president  upon  his  retirement. 
For  many  years  he  was  an  active 
participant  on  Farmers’  Institutes. 

Mr.  McPherson  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Ethelyn  Hull  McPherson;  a 
daughter,  Mrs.  Robert  Frost;  three 
grandchildren,  three  sisters  and  a 
brother. 


This  new  type  of  automatic  vending 
machine  brings  chilled  fresh  apples 
direct  to  the  consumer  at  reasonable 
cost.  Located  as  these  machines  are 
in  factories,  railroad  and  airline 
terminals,  and  army  and  navy  posts, 
they  offer  one  practical  method  to 
overcome  the  serious  under-consump¬ 
tion  of  apples. 


SAVE  TIME  *  SAVE  LABOR  *  SAVE  TRACTOR  FUEL 


SAVES  DISKING 

SAVES  ROLLING  &  PACKING 

SAVES  "DRAGGING" 


CLODSUSTEft 


*  *Ezee  How,  world's  largest  maker  of  outstanding  fertilizer  application 
equipment,  now  brings  you  this  revolutionary  “farm-provea”  tillage 
tool.  Attached  to  a  2  or  3-bottom  moldboard  plow  (or  2-way  “roll¬ 
over”  plow)  it  is  GUARANTEED  to  give  a  finished  seedbed  in  one 
trip  over  the  field  . . .  under  normal  conditions  for  good  plowing! 

Quasiasiteed  to  Save  :  up  to  144  Gals,  of  Gas ...  81  hours 
time  ...  4  trips  over  field  (based  on  100  acresr-2-plow  tractor ) 

Exclusive  “roto-action”  lets  you  plow  at  normal  speed  .  .  .  without  shifting 
gears!  Because  Clodbuster  blades  rotate  instead  of  drag  thru  soil,  practically 
no  draft  i^  added  to  plowing.  “Churning”  action  completely  pulverizes  each 
furrow  slice  .  .  .  eliminates  air  pockets  .  .  .  leaves  seedbed  level,  firmly- 
packed,  clod-free  and  mellow.  Fully  tested  on  almost  every  type  of  soil. 
Only  “harrow”  that  tills,  mulches,  pulverizes  and  packs  soil  during  plowing 
— yet  costs  less  than  any  disk!  Write  today  for  any  details. 


Patents  Pending 


Copyright,  1951  Ezee  Flow  Corp. 


Send  for  FREE  BOOKLET 


1  EZEE  FLOW  CORP.,  Dept.  NY-3 
10  S.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3>  Ill. 

Without  cost  or  obligation,  send  picture-packed 
booklet  giving  full  Clodbuster  details. 


LOW  IN  ORIGINAL  COST 
NO  DISKS  TO  SHARPEN 
NO  REPAIR  BILLS 


I 


NAME. 


j  ADDRESS 
|  TOWN _ 

l _ 


.COUNTY. 
_ STATE  _ 


Paste  on  postcard,  address  and  mail. 


ENJOY  REAL  COMFORT 

with  a 


MODERN  Automatic 
Heating  System 


What  a  difference  it  makes  to  have 
real  heating  comfort  all  the  time, 
automatically  without  work,  trouble 
and  worry.  And  that  is  what  you  can 
enjoy  with  a  Utica  Heating  System. 
Install  a  new  and  modern  Utica 
Heating  System  for  dependable, 
automatic,  economical  heat. Prepare 
to  enjoy  healthful  heating  comfort 
during  the  cold*  frosty  days  and 
nights  to  come. 

There’s  a  Utica  Heating  System  ex¬ 
actly  right  to  meet  your  require¬ 
ments  . . .  for  hot  water  or  steam,  oil 
or  coal.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for 
complete  information,  without  any 
obligation  on  your  part. 


Heating  Boiler  for 
Oil,  Coal  or  Gas 


Utica  Radiators 


UTICA  RADIATOR  CORP. 

UTICA  2,  N.  Y. 

MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  i 

UTICA  RADIATOR  CORPORATION 
221 5  Dwyer  Ave„  Utica  2,  New  York 

Sirs:  Please  have  your  nearest  dealer  give  me  a 
FREE  heating  estimate  without  any  obligation. 

Name  . . . . . 

Address . . 

City . State . 
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Th  is  big  crop  takes  no 
more  work  to  grow 
than  a  small  one 


with  ROYSTER  you 

can  grow  more  per  acre! 


Make  sure  your  hard  work  pays  off! 
Get  Royster’s,  the  fertilizer  with 
guaranteed  quantities  of  calcium , 
sulfur  and  magnesium  as  well  as 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash 
.  .  .  six  major  plant  foods  most  soils 
lack  and  crops  must  have. 

Yes,  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fer¬ 
tilizer  pays  off!  “Royster’s  grows  my 
crops  faster,  produces  larger  yields 
and  drills  better  than  other  makes 
I’ve  used,”  says  C.  B.  Rowe,  Alder- 
son,  W.  Va.,  “and  my  books  show 
that  where  I  used  Royster’s  I  made 
more  money  from  my  crop  sales” 


FREE  BOOK  ;  .  . 

Royster’s  Farmers  News 
Handbook  .  .  .  easy  to 
read  and  contains 
farming  tips  valuable 
to  you.  Write  to: 

F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Co., 
Dept.  H-2,  Norfolk  Va., 
Salet  Office*  in  !h it  area: 
Baltimore,  Md.  •  Toledo,  Ohio 


FOOD 


FREE  FLOWING  .  .  .  This  handful  of 
Royster  fertilizer  shows  its  fine  drilling 
condition  .  .  .  how  if  stays  uniform  and 
free  of  lumps  and  "calces". 


located 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.- Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


CUT-AWAY  DRAWING 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 
of  Pasture  —  Row  Crops  —  Orchards 


COUPLERS  and 
FITTINGS  DESIGNED 
FOR  GREATEST 
EFFICIENCY . . . 
ECONOMY! 


ffi 


A  Automatically  locking  forged  aluminum  latch. 

B  Gasket  is  leak-proof  under  pressure;  drains 
automatically  when  pressure  off. 

C  Heavy-duty  casting  properly  engineered  for  rugged  use. 
0>  Deep  threads  in  strong  alloy  prevent  blowing  of  risers. 
E  Foot  pad  keeps  Coupler  upright.  No  tripods  or  guy  wires. 
F  Rubber  O-ring  keeps  semi-permanent  end  leak-proof. 

6  Clamps  hold  Coupler  to  pipe.  No  welding  or  punching. 

For  expert  Irrigation  Engineering  and  Installation 
send  coupon  for  name  of  nearest  Shur-Rane  Dealer 


,0 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

A  PRODUCT  OF 

FOOT  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMiCAt  CORPORATION 
P.  O.  BOX  145,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 
» 


Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  on 
Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems  and  the  name  of  my 
nearest  dealer. 


NAME _ 

STREET . 
CITY _ 


STATE 
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Pennsylvania 

Determined  to  match  in  the  years 
ahead  the  brilliant  record  compiled 
in  the  last  quarter  century,  the  Cum¬ 
berland  County  (Pennsylvania)  4-H 
Baby  Beef  Club  in  1951  will  have  40 
members,  largest  roster  in  its  history, 
and  each  will  be  fattening  a  steer  as 
his  livestock  project.  John  F.  Fogel, 
assistant  county  agent  and  imme¬ 
diately  in  charge  of  this  work,  re¬ 
ports  that  the  three  principal  beef 
breeds  —  Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn,  will  be  represented. 
In  its  first  25  years,  which  club  merh- 
bers  and  friends  climaxed  recently 
with  a  silver  anniversary  banquet, 
the  club  fattened  516  steers  which 
they  marketed  at  a  total  weight  of 
511,108  pounds  —  255  tons  of  beef  on 
the  hoof.  Six  of  these  animals  won 
for  their  owners  State  grand  cham¬ 
pionships  at  the  annual  Pennsylvania 
Farm  Show,  three  reserve  champion¬ 
ships,  and  one  breed  championship. 
In  addition  to  these  honors,  club 
members  have  made  an  enviable 
record  in  showmanship.  W.  Ir-vin 
Galt,  county  agent,  attributes  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  club,  the  only  one  in  the 
State  with  25  years  of  continuous 
service,  to  a  zealous  interest  on  the 
part  of  club  members,  devoted  par¬ 
ental  interest,  and  unselfish  service 
on  the  part  of  club  local  leaders  and 
others  who  have  been  identified  with 
this  work. 

Emma  Cornman,  daughter  of  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Cornman,  Mechanicsburg,  a 
former  local  leader  of  the  club,  holds 
the  current  club  championship,  hav¬ 
ing  finished  first  in  1950.  A  member 
,of  a  family  of  champions,  she  is  a 
sister  of  Paul  Cornman,  whose  4-H 
steer  won  the  State  grand  champion¬ 
ship  at  the  1942  Pennsylvania  Farm 
Show.  Emma  won  the  showmanship 
title  at  the  Farm  Show  for  the  Here¬ 
ford  breed  in  1948,  1949  and  1950. 
Another  brother,  Creedin  Cornman, 
won  the  Hereford  showman  title  in 
1947  and  1951,  and  also  the  title  of 
grand  champion  showman  at  the  1951 
show  when  a  grand  champion  was 
designated  for  the  first  time. 

The  four  Strock  brothers,  sons  of 
G.  Weir  Strock,  Mechanicsburg,  com¬ 
prised  another  family  of  champions. 
George  and  Clair  took  the  State 
grand  championships  in  1930  and 
1932,  respectively,  while  two  other 
brothers,  Ralph  and  Robert,  won  the 
State  reserve  grand  championships  in 
1932  and  1936,  respectively. 

First  three-generation  family  in  the 
club  is  that  of  Elmer  Brindle,  Mech¬ 
anicsburg,  now  deceased.  First  club 
local  leader,  he  was  the  father  of 
Paul  Brindle,  a  member  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  club,  State  reserve  grand  cham¬ 
pion  in  1929,  and  for  seven  years  an 
assistant  local  leader.  Paul  Brindle’s 
daughter,  a  granddaughter  of  the 
founder,  has  been  an  active  member 
of  the  club. 

Three  directors  were  recently 
elected  by  the  Franklin  County  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeding  Cooperative  at  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  at  which  new  high  rec¬ 
ords  were  reported  on  volume  of 
work  done.  Elected  were  H.  Lester 
Oyler,  Fayetteville,  to  succeed  him¬ 
self;  Richard  Long,  Waynesboro,  and 
Kenneth  Oaks,  Greencastle. 

Raymond  C.  Deardorff,  technician, 
reported  4,310  cows  bred  in  1950,  a 
794  gain  over  1949.  The  work,  he  in¬ 
dicated,  has  been  doubling  in  volume 
every  two  years.  Breedings  totaled 
1,147  in  1946,  the  first  year  for  artifi- 
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cial  breeding  of  dariy  cattle  in  the 
county.  The  number  jumped  to  2,267 
in  1948,  and  to  4,310  in  the  next  two 
years.  . 


Anticipating  good  demand  for  tur¬ 
keys  during  the  1951  holiday  season 
and  next  Winter,  turkey  growers  of 
Pennsylvania  plan  to  produce  an  all- 
time  record  crop  of  birds  this  year. 
In  a  recent  Federal-State  survey 
Keystone  State  turkey  growers  indi¬ 
cated  their  intention  to  produce  an 
estimated  1,562,000  turkeys  this  year. 

The  reasons  given  by  turkey  grow¬ 
ers  for  increasing  numbers  to  be 
raised  this  year  include  an  expected 
strong  demand  due  to  higher  prices 
for  red  meats,  as  well  as  a  record 
level  of  employment,  all  of  which  are 
expected  to  result  in  higher  turkey 
prices  that  observers  say  may  com¬ 
pensate  for  increasing  feed,  labor  and 
other  production  costs  on  the  farm. 

Prices  received  by  Pennsylvania 
growers  for  turkeys  last  year  aver¬ 
aged  below  1949,  but  prices  in  late 
1950  were  about  as  high  as  in  late 
1949.  Feed  costs  were  higher  and  the 
relationship  between  the  cost  of  feed 
and  price  received  for  birds  was  less 
favorable  but  growers  foresee  good 
demand  for  turkey  meat  in  1951. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


New  Treatment  for  Seed- 
Corn  Maggot 

A  simple  seed  treatment  now  gives 
excellent  control  of  seed-corn  mag¬ 
got,  the  insect  which  produces  “snake 
heads”  and  reduced  stands  in  beans 
and  other  crops.  The  Same  treatment 
also  protects  the  seed  against  injury 
from  soil  organisms  which  cause  de¬ 
cay. 

Good  protection  of  seed  against 
maggot  and  decay  organisms  has  been 
obtained  with  a  combination  of  any 
one  jof  three  insecticides,  lindane, 
dieldrin,  or  chlordane,  with  Arasan 
SF,  a  fungicide.  The  materials  are 
applied  to  the  seed  in  the  form  of 
a  slurry,  and  it  is  recommended  that 
treatment  be  made  not  more  than 
three  weeks  before  planting.  Com¬ 
plete  details  on  the  new  seed-corn 
maggot  treatment  may  be  obtained 
from  the  local  county  agent  or  the 
Experiment  Station. 

.  Heretofore  the  only  practical  means 
of  avoiding  serious  losses  from  seed- 
corn  maggot  attack  has  been  to  delay 
planting  of  highly  susceptible  crops, 
particularly  beans,  until  after  the 
first  brood  of  maggots  has  matured 
and  before  the  second  brood  appears. 
This  period  covers  about  four  days, 
usually  between  June  7  and  14  in 
Western  New  York.  If  planting  con¬ 
ditions  are  not  favorable  during  the 
so-called  “maggot-free”  period,  seri¬ 
ous  injury  from  the  pest  may  still 
be  experienced. 

Experiments  were  begun  four  years 
ago  at  the  New  York  Experiment 
Station  in  Geneva  to  develop  a  seed 
treatment  method  that  would  control 
both  the  maggot  and  seed-decay  or¬ 
ganisms  and  that  might  also  prolong 
the  planting  period.  Growers  and 
processors  alike  desire  earlier  plant¬ 
ing  of  long-season  crops  such  as  lima 
beans  to  insure  maturity  before  frost 
and  to  make  possible  more  efficient 
use  of  labor  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
processing  plant. 


The  county  championship  cup  for  1950  is  presented  to  Miss  Emma  Cornman. 
Carlisle,  at  the  recent  25 th  anniversary  of  Cumberland  County  (Pa.)  4-H 
Baby  Beef  Club.  Russell  O.  Drawbaugh,  president,  is  making  the  presen¬ 
tation  for  the  sponsoring  Mechanicsburg  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Looking 
on,  center,  is  W.  Irvin  Galt,  county  agent ,  and  at  left,  Paul  L.  Edinget,  State 
College,  assistant  State  director  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service;  it 
was  Edinger  who  helped  to  establish  the  club  in  1926.  At  right  is  Richard 

Foreman Carlisle ,  club  president. 
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I  Pastoral  Parson 


Ordinarily  the  Parson  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  courts,  for  the  nature 
of  his  work  does  not  include  such 
legal  problems  as  would  compel  him 
to  attend.  Nor  do  the  commonly  ac¬ 
cepted  ideas  of  the  functions  and  at¬ 
mosphere  of  a  court  incline  one  to 
attend  as  an  observer.  However,  some 
while  ago,  the  Parson  did  spend  a 
few  hours  observing  the  drama  of 
the  courtroom  with  rather  unexpect¬ 
ed  results.  Whereas  he  had  expected 
a  depressing  experience,  he  actually 
found  just  the  opposite. 

It  happened  to  be  a  session  of  the 
orphans’  court,  dealing  with  problems 
of  legal  adoption.  Here  were  young 
couples  who  had  no  children  of  their 
own,  yet  each  couple  bringing  with 
them  the  child  upon  whom  they  had 
lavished  parental  affection.  Now  they 
came  to  petition  the  court  to  permit 
them  to  make  this  bond  of  affection 
legal. 

The  attitude  of  the  presiding  judge 
was  most  demanding  of  respect.  He 
proceeded  as  though  fully  aware  of 
the  fact  that  the  entire  future  of  each 
child  rested  upon  his  decision.  While 
he  demanded  that  every  legal  re¬ 
quirement  be  met,  it  was  plainly  evi¬ 
dent  that  the  welfare  of  the  child 
was  his  major  concern.  Of  course, 
the  short  time  in  the  courtroom  did 
not  provide  all  of  the  information  at 
his  disposal,  for  a  trained  investigator 
had  visited  each  home  previously  and 
rendered  a  detailed  report.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  presence  of  the  petitioners, 
the  court  demanded  that  each  child 
concerned  be  there.  How  much  of 
the  final  decision  was  based  on  the 
formal  reports,  and  how  much  on 
the  observable  relationship  between 
petitioners  and  children,  it  is  not  pos¬ 
sible  to  say;  but,  observing  the  pro¬ 
cedure,  one  could  not  help  but  be 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  court  was 
exceedingly  sensitive  to  the  attitude 
of  the  children  (.with  whose  welfare 
the  proceedings  were  concerned. 

Only  the  children  in  that  court 
were  without  evident  anxiety.  As  for 
the  adults,  most  faces  were  lined  with 
tension.  The  next  few  hours  would 
decide  whether  the  dreams  which 
they  had  built  could  be  realized  or 
not.  One  need  not  to  have  heard  the 
verdict  of  the  judge  to  know  how 
each  individual  case  was  resolved 
that  day.  All  that  was  needed  was 
to  stand  in  the  corridor  outside  the 
courtroom  and  read  the  faces  of  the 
petitioners  as  they  came  out. 

Gloomy  topics  of  conversation  were 
all  too  comrrfon  among  other  groups 
in  the  corridors  of  the  court  building: 
talk  of  possible  war,  and  forebodings 
of  atom  bombs  with  all  of  the  evil 
results  with  which  human  imagina¬ 
tion  might  clothe  such  predictions. 
Now  and  again  the  courtroom  door 
would  open,  bringing  into  the  corri¬ 
dor  a  little  family  group  bathed  in 
smiles  and  tears  of  joy.  Both  groups 
lived  in  the  same  world,  yet  they 
were  worlds  apart.  The  Parson  was 
glad  to  have  been  there  that  day.  It 
v/as  good  to  watch  the  careful,  metic¬ 
ulous  procedure  of  the  court.  What 
a  burden  of  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  judge  in  such 
cases.  On  the  other  hand,  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  judge  is  rather  enviable 
for  it  is  given  to  very  few.  indeed, 
to  project  such  happiness  into  the 
lives  of  others. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  5.75 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield .  4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Farm  Management, 

R.  R.  Hudelson .  3.50 

Fish  Ponds  for  the  Farm, 

Frank  Edminster .  3.50 

Success  on  the  Small  Farm, 

H.  S.  Pearson .  3.50 

What  Is  Farming? 

Larson  &  Teller . 3.45 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

Farm  Records  and  Accounts 
John  Norman  Efferson . 3.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SEE  YOUR 
WEYERHAEUSER 
4-SQUARE 
LUMBER  DEALER  < 


NEW  YORK 


Adams... . O.  D.  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

Albion . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Bay . Charles  Gar  lock  &  Sons 

Babylon,  L.  I . Glenn  Hendrickson 

Bameveld . .v. . Turner  Lumber  Co. 

Batavia . Genesee  Lbr.  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  .Summers  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 

Beacon . Fishkill  Landing  Supply  Co. 

Bellmore . Meadowbrook  Lumber  Corp. 

Wallace  R.  Post,  Inc. 

Berkshire . R.  C.  Patch  &  Co. 

Binghamton . . . H.  T.  Hunt  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.  Inc. 


Brewster.  ...  .Danbury-Brewster  Lbr.  Co.  Inc. 
Canandaigua. , Geo.  T.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Inc. 


Candor . . . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

Carmel . Dain  &  Dill,  Inc. 

Cattaraugus . Jas.  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

Cazenovia . Cazenovia  Lumber  Co. 

Central  Square . H.  P.  Goettel  Lbr.  Co. 

Clayton.. . Otis  Brooks  Lumber  Co. 

Cohocton . A.  H.  Wilcox  &  Son 

Corning . ....Corning  Building  Co.,  Inc. 

Cortland . Wilson  &  Greene  Lbr.  Co. 

Croghan . Lehman  &  Zehr  Lbr.  Co. 

Dryden . Baker  Lumber  Co  j 


Elmira . Harris,  McHenry  &  Baker  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 
W.  J.  &  E.  R.  Young 
End  well . Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 


Faytteville . B.  H.  Tracy  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Fishkill . Van  Voorhis  Bros.,  Inc. 

Fort  Plain . H.  V.  Berry  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Fulton . Morin  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gasport . Standish -Jones  Building  Supplies 

Goshen . Conklin  &  Cummins,  Inc. 

Gouvemeur . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Gowanda.  -Gowanda  Bldrs.  Supply  &  Coal  Co. 
Groton . Baker  Lumber  Co. 

Hamburg . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Herkimer . Herkimer  Lumber  Co..  Inc 

Horseheads . W.  E.  Tuttle  Lumber  Co. 

Huntington  Sta . Burt  Lumber  Co. 


Ilion. 


•  Hion  Lumber  Co. 


Ithaca . ....Cayuga  Lumber  Co. 

Robinson  &  Carpenter,  Inc. 

Lake  Mahopac . Dain  Supply  Co. 

Little  Falls . Andrew  Little  &  Sons 

Little  Valley . Jas.  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

Locke . Hewitt  Bros..  Inc. 

Lowville. . Lyng  Lumber  Co. 

Lyndonville . Lyndonville  Lumber  Co. 

Malone . Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Manlius..-. . Geo.  H.  Hale  &  Sons 

Massena .  Hawes  Lumber  Corp 

Massena  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Middleport . Robertson  Lumber  Co. 

Middletown . H.  D.  Gould  Co. 

Mohawk . Mohawk  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co. 

Monticello . Monticello  Lumber  Co. 

Mount  Kisco . Young  &  Halstead  Co. 


New  Berlin . 

Northport . 


.1.  L.  Richer  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 
.Northport  Lumber  Corp. 


Ogdensburg . Howard  Lumber  Co. 

®Iean . A.  Weston  Lumber  Co. 

Oneida . R.  b.  Ruby  Lumber  Co. 

Oneonta . Briggs  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oriskany  Falls . John  F.  Dolan  &  Son 

Oswego . Neal  O'Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oyster  Bay . Oyster  Bay  Lumber  Co. 

Parish . Cottet  Lumber  Co. 

Peekskill . Creed  Bros.,  Inc. 

Penn  Yan . Walkerbilt  Company 

Poland . Northern  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Potsdam . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Poughkeepsie . Millard  Lumber  Co. 


Richfield  Springs . 

Rome . . . 


■  It.  E.  Schooley  &  Co. 
. , . .  Beach  Lumber  Co. 


Salamanca . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Salt  Point . Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 

Sanborn . Calkins  Lumber  Co. 

Sherburne . I.  L.  Richer  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Sodus . Harris  &  Mills.  Inc. 

South  Utica . Philip  Thomas'  Sons  Co. 

Spring  Valley . Beckerle  Lbr.  Supply  Co. 

Syracuse . Wilson  &  Greene  Lbr.  Co. 

Trumansburg . Millspaugh  Bros. 

Utica . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co. 

Van  Etten.,... . Banfield  Company 

Watertown......W.  A.  Sullivan  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

G.  W.  White  &  Sons 

Watkins  Glen . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

Waverly . Humphrey  Lunger  Yards 

Wellsville . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

I 
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MODERN  FARM  HOMES 
AND  FARM  BUILDINGS 

from  the 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


•  If  vou  have  been  thinking  of  building,  this  is  an  excellent  time 
to  complete  your  plans  ...  to  select  your  building  design  ...  so 
you  will  be  ready  to  build  when  foundations  can  be  poured.  Your 
4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  will  help  you  select  plans  from  the  scores 
of  expertly-engineered  designs  in  his  4-Square  Home  and  Farm 
Building  Service.  You  will  find  a  size  and  type  of  home  or  farm 
building  to  meet  your  need  in  this  complete,  practical  Service. 


MODERN  FARM  HOMES 


Specially  designed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  farm  families  for  modern  comforts 
and  conveniences,  these  homes  are  the 
last  word  in  efficient  planning  and  eco¬ 
nomical  construction.  See  them  all. 


You  will  find  all  sizes  and  types  of 
laying  houses  in  the  4-Square  Building 
Service.  Every  design  is  the  work  of 
poultry  experts  and  Ag  engineers 
specializing  in  farm  structures.  Good 
houses  increase  egg  income. 


MACHINE  SHEDS 


This  arch-roof  building,  free  of  posts 
and  braces,  with  100%  usable  interior, 
serves  as  machinery  shelter  or  general 
utility  building.  It  serves  so  many  uses 
.  .  .  see  it  in  the  Service. 


Dairy  barns  . .  .  general  purpose  barns 
, . .  loafing  and  feeding  barns  . .  .  large, 
medium  and  small  barns  .  .  .  and  each 
•  designed  to  give  you  more  for  your 
l  money. 

Blueprints  for  modem  farm  homes,  buildings  and 
equipment  are  available  at  4-Square  Lumber  Dealers. 


WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

LUMBER  AMD  SERVICES 

WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  COMPANY  •  ST.  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


NEW  JERSEY 


Annandale . . . B.  W.  Farrington 

Belvidere . L.  E.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 

Blairstown. . .  .Blairstown  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Bordentown . J.  M.  Reeder  &  Co. 

A  E.  B.  Tantum  &  Son 

Columbus . Stevens  Lumber  Yard 

Far  Hills . L.  V.  Ludlow  &  Co. 

Flemington . John  B.  Case  Lumber  Co. 

French  town . . . I.  L.  Niece,  &  Son 

Gladstone . G.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 

Hackettstowu.  .Hackettstown  Coal  &  Sply.  Co. 

Hamburg . Harden  Reeve  Companies 

Hightstown . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

Shangle  &  Hunt 

Hopewell . . . J.  B.  Hill  Sc  Sons 

Jamesburg . Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lbr.  Co. 

Lambertville . Chester  A.  Niece 

Linden . Farber  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

Midland  Park . .  .Midland  Park  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co. 

Milford . Milford  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 

Moorestown . J.  S.  Collins  &  Son 

Morristown. .  .  .Morristown  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 


Mount  Holly . French  Lumber  Co. 

Mullica  Hill . Heritage  &  Brother 

Newark . Levy  Brothers 

Newton . Hart  &  Ilifif  Companies 

Nutley . Nutley  Lumber  Co. 

Pennington . Woolsey  &  Cadwallader 

Perth  Amboy . J.  E.  Hurley  Lumber  Co. 

Phillipsburg . Hagerty  Lumber  Co. 

Phillipsburg  Supply  Co. 

Pompton  Lakes . Pompton  Lakes  Building 

Supply  Co. 

Princeton . . . Boice  Lumber  Co. 

Grover  Lumber  Co. 

Red  Bank . Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 

Red  Bank  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

Ridgewood . C.  W.  Behme 

South  Seaville . J.  P.  Collins  Co. 

Trenton . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

Kennedy  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co. 

Union . Building  Maintenance  Supply 

Reisen  Lumber  &  MUlwork  Co. 

Washington . Home  Supply  Co. 

Yardville . C.  K.  Blauth  Lumber  & 

Bldg.  Supply  Co. 
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gained  i  l2Jbs 

ia  3  booths . . 


d  103  lbs.  § 
months..- 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHJA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 


calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially, 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
2  5-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  25- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5 -lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
1 6  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  6.  Amenla,  N.  V. 
D«or  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


I 


My  name. 

I  raise _ 


.(number)  calves 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name. 


P.  O.  Address. 
My  breed  is_ 
P.  O.  Address. 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


,  Blackleg  in  Calves 

1  have  a  nice  bunch  of  calves  and 
would  like  to  know  how  they  may  be 
protected  against  blackleg.  a.  m.  t. 

There  are  now  available  on  the 
market,  for  use  by  a  veterinarian, 
combination  bacterins  which,  when 
properly  administered,  prevent  con¬ 
tagion  from  blackleg  germ,  as  well, 
as  the  causative  organism  of  malig¬ 
nant  edema  and  that  of  hemorrhagic 
septicemia. 

These  bacterins  are  made  from 
chemically-killed,  whole-broth  cul¬ 
tures  of  blackleg  and  cultures  of  the 
other  disease  germs  mentioned.  They 
are  alum-precipitated  for  maximum 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  im¬ 
munization.  A  single  injection  of  any 
of  these  bacterins,  whether  used  in 
single  form  or  in  combination,  gives 
dependable  and  lasting  immunity. 
Calves  and  lambs,  as  well  as  adult 
stock,  can  be  vaccinated,  and  this 
may  be  done  at  the  same  time  ani¬ 
mals  are  being  handled  for  such 
things  as  ear-marking,  branding,  de¬ 
horning,  castration  and  docking. 

If  an  outbreak  has  occurred  in  the 
herd,  sick  animals  should  be  isolated 
and  subjected  to  an  examination  by 
a  veterinarian.  The  remainder  should 
be  vaccinated.  All  animals  dying  of 
these  diseases,  or  a  combination  of 
them,  should  be  buried  deeply  in 
quicklime  to  prevent  further  contam¬ 
ination  of  the  soil  with  the  germs 
that  cause  this  trouble. 

Recent  reports  by  veterinarians 
show  that  favorable  results  are  being 
obtained  in  many  instances  by  the 
treatment  of  these  diseases  with  suit¬ 
able  dosage  of  penicillin  (veterinary 
grade). 


Grain  Mixture  for  Lambs 

What  would  be  a  suitable  grain 
mixture  to  feed  lambs  when  nursing 
their  mothers  which  are  kept  in  a 
shed?  It  is  desired  to  fatten  these 
lambs  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  sell 
them  on  the  market  as  fat  spring 
lambs.  I  have  plenty  of  corn  and 
oats  on  hand.  How  should  these  be 
mixed  and  what  other,  if  any,  feeds 
will  be  needed?  a.  l.  m. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  as  much  home 
grown  grain  as  possible  in  the  ration 
for  both  fattening  and  breeding  ani¬ 
mals.  An  excellent  fattening  ration 
for  lambs  can  be  made  by  using  50 
pounds  of  shelled  corn,  20  pounds 
whole  oats,  20  pounds  wheat  bran, 
and  10  pounds  of  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal.  It  would  be  best 
to  provide  a  creep  with  an  opening 
big  enough  for  the  lambs  but  small 
enough  to  exclude  the  ewes,  so  that 
the  lambs  can  eat  this  grain  mixture 
as  desired  in  a  self-feeder.  Provide 
good  quality  hay  for  the  ewes  and 


the  lambs  will  also  nibble  some  of 
this.  This  will  lower  their  feed  cost 
and  also  be  good  for  their  general 
health.  In  addition,  keep  them  con¬ 
stantly  supplied  with  clean  fresh 
water,  and  salt  in  a  separate  con¬ 
tainer,  so  that  they  can  eat  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  their  desires. 


Feed  Needed  for  Hog  Gains 

How  much  feed  will  it  take  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  for  hogs  on 
pasture  and  in  dry  lot,  when  fed 
properly  and  all  that  they  need? 
Cumberland  County,  N.  J.  a.  j.  b. 

Tests  at  several  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  have  shown  that,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  hogs  on  pasture  will  require 
about  350  pounds  of  suitable  concen¬ 
trates  for  each  100  pounds  of  gain. 
A  good  rate  of  daily  gain  for  hogs  so 
handled,  up  to  market  weights  of  250 
pounds,  would  be  1.35  pounds.  In 
dry  lot  their  average  grain  require¬ 
ments  per  100  pounds  of  gain  would 
be  about  400  pounds.  In  dry  lot  they 
should  receive,  in  addition,  best 
quality  alfalfa  hay,  and  would  need 
about  25  pounds  per  each  100  pounds 
gain.  A  good  average  rate  for  daily 
gain  in  dry  lot  would  be  1.25  pounds 
per  head. 


New  York  Holstein  Breeder 
Honored 

For  the  third  consecutive  year, 
David  J.  Roberts,  Sauquoit,  Oneida 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  qualified  for  the 
Progressive  Breeders’  Award,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Holstein-Friesian  Assn, 
of  America.  This  honor,  the  highest 
recognition  bestowed  on  a  breeder 
of  registered  Holstein-Friesian  dairy 
cattle,  has  been  achieved  by  only  178 
Holstein  breeding  establishments  in 
the  entire  nation,  and  Mr.  Roberts 
is  one  of  17  in  New  York  to  be  so 
recognized.  In  order  to  achieve  the 
Progressive  Breeders’  Award,  a 
breeder  must  meet  strict  qualifica¬ 
tions  in  all  phases  of  dairy  work,  in¬ 
cluding  production,  type  improve¬ 
ment,  herd  health  and  progress  in 
development  of  home-bred  animals. 

The  Roberts  herd  has  been  tested 
for  production  in  official  Herd  Im¬ 
provement  Registry  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  years.  The  last  test  year  was 
completed  with  the  26  cow  herd 
averaging  581  pounds  of  butterfat 
and  15,072  pounds  of  3.9  per  cent 
milk  in  325  days  on  two  milkings 
daily.  The  herd  has  also  been  offi¬ 
cially  classified  for  type  and  scored 
82.8. 

The  current  award  is  based  on  a 
herd  of  48  animals  of  which  34  have 
freshened.  Thirty  of  these  34  are 
home-bred,  that  is,  born  and  devel¬ 
oped  at  the  Roberts  farm. 


Another  outstanding  record  has  recently  been  made  by  this  five -year-old 
Holstein  cow.  Maple  Brook  Susie  Nanette,  owned  by  Edward  and  Kenton 
Rounds,  Greene,  Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Nanette  freshened  December  12, 
1949  and  made  her  365  day  record  on  3-X  milking  of  36,740  pounds  of  unnK 
containing  1,170  pounds  of  butterfat. 
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1951  Vermont  Farm  Show 

Despite  bad  winter  weather,  the 
17  th  annual  Union  Agricultural 
Meetings  and  Farm  Products  Show 
drew  an  attendance  of  over  6,000. 
Participated  in  by  more  than  20  farm 
organizations,  the  affair,  Vermont’s 
largest  all-agriculture  event  of  the 
year,  was  held  recently  in  Barre. 
There  were  some  365  entries,  the 
largest  number  ever,  and  awards 
were  given  for  39  classes  in  14  prod¬ 
ucts  including  apples,  eggs,  oats, 
maple  products,  potatoes,  hay,  honey, 
corn  and  grass  silage  and  home  prod¬ 
ucts.  Exhibits  of  43  commercial  firms 
were  on  display. 

The  opening  day  of  the  meetings 
was  designated  maple  producers’  day, 
highlighted  by  talks  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  on  various  phases  of  the  indus¬ 
try.  Governor  Lee  Emerson,  address¬ 
ing  the  Vermont  Maple  Sugar  Makers’ 
Assn.,  asked  producers  to  stop  cutting 
down  sugarbushes.  He  said  he  feared 
that  the  State’s  famed  industry  would 
be  lost  if  wholesale  cutting,  encour¬ 
aged  by  high  lumber  prices,  contin¬ 
ues.  Results  of  a  survey  into  syrup 
production  costs  revealed  that  the 
average  cost  of  making  a  gallon  of 
syrup  in  Vermont  is  $3.95. 

The  Vermont  Certified  Seed  Potato 
Growers’  Assn,  and  the  Vermont 
Poultry  and  Egg  Producers  Assn, 
shared  the  show  on  the  second  day. 
Dr.  Ora  Smith  of  Cornell  University 
was  a  principal  speaker,  addressing 
potato  growers  on  “Recent  Advances 
in  Potato  Research.”  Dr.  Smith  called 
for  more  attention  to  the  quality  and 
marketing  of  potatoes.  He  expressed 
alarm  at  the  decline  in  potato  con¬ 
sumption  in  this  country.  In  the  past 
10  years  there  has  been  a  reduction 
of  22  pounds  per  capita,  or  a  total  of 
55,000,000  bushels  fewer  eating  pota¬ 
toes  consumed,  he  said.  The  poultry- 
men’s  association  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  requesting  senators  and-  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
accomplish  the  removal  of  price  sup¬ 
ports  so  that  agricultural  products 
may  be  allowed  to  seek  their  own 
level. 

Dairymen  and  fruit  growers  took 
over  on  the  third  day  with  continuous 
programs,  speakers  and  discussions. 
Latest  developments  in  animal  nutri¬ 
tion  were  discussed  by  Dr.  H.  A. 
Keener,  Professor  of  Dairy  Husband¬ 
ry  at  the  University  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  Keener  told  the  dairymen  that 
common  salt  is  more  often  lacking  in 
the  diet  of  livestock  than  any  other 
mineral.  Dr.  John  Canty,  Vermont 
State  Veterinary,  spoke  on  herd 
health  problems,  and  Dean  Paul  R. 
Miller  of  the  University  of  Vermont 
told  how  the  colege  endeavors  to 
cooperate  with  dairymen  in  further¬ 
ing  the  industry.  Members  of  the 
Vermont  Horticultural  Society  heard 
A.  P.  French,  head  of  the  Dept,  of 
Pomology  at  the  University  of  Mass., 
tell  how  to  improve  strawberry 
yields. 

Also  meeting  the  third  day  were 
the  Vermont  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Ayr¬ 
shire  and  Holstein  breeders’  clubs, 
dairy  goat  breeders,  Vermont  Feed 
Dealers  Assn.,  Vermont  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Assn,  and  the  Vermont  Coop¬ 
erative  Council.  The  Co-op  Council, 
after  long  and  heated  discussion, 
passed  a  resolution  opposing  the  sale 
of  colored  oleomargarine  in  Vermont. 

Dairymen  had  the  final  day  of  the 
show  to  themselves.  The  Vermont 
Dairymen’s  Assn,  /passed  resolutions 
recommending  that  the  basic  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  milk  marketing  price 
formula  be  continued,  opposing  any 
changes  in  the  present  State  law  for¬ 
bidding  the  sale  of  yellow  oleomar¬ 
garine,  and  opposing  organization 
among  Vermont  farmers  by  labor 
unions.  Richard  D.  Aplin,  Adminis¬ 
trator  of  the  Federal  Milk  Order  in 
the  Boston  market,  told  Vermont 
uiilk  producers  that  they  now  fur¬ 
nish  70  per  cent  of  all  the  milk 
shipped  into  Boston.  He  said  that 
1951  will  be  the  most  unpredictable 
year  in  United  States  history,  but  he 
foresaw  milk  prices  following  the 
general  economic  conditions  with  a 
ready  market  for  every  hundred¬ 
weight  of  good  milk  produced.  Dr. 
W.  H.  Riddell,  Professor  of  Dairy 
Husbandry  at  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  told  of  possible  expansion  of 
milk  markets  through  milk  dispens¬ 
ers,  frozen  milk  concentrates  and  in¬ 
creased  use  of  yogurt.  Plaques  and 
cash  awards  were  given  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  and  herd  efficiency  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Vermont  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Assn. 

Vermont  W.  E.  Herwig 
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Simple/  Dependable  Self-Tying  Unit  .  .  . 
All  the  Advantages  of  Famous  "NCM"  Baler 


Plus 


vi 


Makes  Firm#  Neat,  Full-Weight  Bales  Tied  to 
Stay  Tied  With  Heavy-Duty  Twine 


Case  tractor  rake  has  4-bar  reel,  geared  to  handle 
hay  gently,  work  fast.  Builds  fluffy  windrows  with 
leaves  mostly  inside,  stems  out,  for  quick,  even  curing. 
Roller-bearing  model  available. 


NAME 


Case  Latch-On  mower  hooks  up  quickly  to 
Eagle  Hitch  of  low-cost  "VAC”  tractor.  Hydrau¬ 
lic  control  lifts  entire  mower  for  transport. 


PASTE  ON  POSTCARD  *  MAIL  TODAY 

Get  latest  folders  on  balers,  other  haying  equip¬ 
ment.  Mark  machines  that  interest  you;  write 
in  margin  others  you  may  need.  J,  I.  Case  Co.. 


Dept.G-71  Racine.  Wis. 

£2  Automatic  baler  □  Trailer-mower 
□  "NCM"  Siicer-Baler  □  Tractor  rakes 
Latch- On  mower  □  Forage  harvester 


STATE  _ 


V. 


Bales  Ventilated  for  Fast,  Even  Curing 
Sliced  for  Easy  Feeding 


Never  before  a  baler  like  this!  Developed  from  the  famous  Case 
"NCM”  Siicer-Baler,  this  new  automatic  baler  gives  you  all  the 
advantages  of  the  "NCM”  plus  simple,  positive  automatic  tying. 
It  offers  you  new  ease,  speed  and  economy  in  baling  .  .  .  simple 
construction  for  easy  operation  and  upkeep  . .  ,  strength  and  long 
life  with  light  weight. 

A  continuous  stream  of  bales  from  bale  chute  to  wagon  hustles 
your  haying  .  .  .  enables  you  to  put  hay  up  promptly  to  keep  the 
precious,  protein-bearing  leaves  and  green  color.  Ventilated  bales, 
for  even  curing  and  clear-through  quality,  are  sliced  for  easy 
feeding.  With  a  Case  Latch-On  or  Trailer  Mower,  tractor  side- 
delivery  rake,  and  this  automatic  baler,  the  three  simple  steps 
to  quality  hay  are  easier  than  ever.  Get  the  full  story — see  your 
Case  dealer  now. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  ol 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  oourts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  witbin  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Horticulture  Grows  Up 

ONE  OF  the  significant  signs  at  the  mid¬ 
point  of  the  Twentieth  Century  is  Horti¬ 
culture’s  coming  of  age.  One  hundred  years 
ago  the  term,  “horticulture”  was  synonymous 
with  “fruit  culture”.  Little  by  little,  vegetable 
crops,  flowers  and  ornamentals  have  pushed 
ahead.  Market  garden  crops,  nursery  crops, 
truck  crops,  greenhouse  crops,  processing  and 
utilization  are  of  greater  importance  than 
ever  before.  No  longer  is  the  apple  the  un¬ 
challenged  “King  of  Fruits.”  Now  come  the 
small  fruits,  the  stone  fruits,  the  citrus  fruits 
and  a  wide  assortment  of  such  lesser  crops  as 
the  avocado,  Japanese  persimmon,  apricot, 
sour  cherry  and  blueberry  to  challenge  supre¬ 
macy.  It  all  means  greater  diversity  and  over¬ 
all  tonnage  of  production,  and  also  greater 
variety  in  the  diet  and  many  more  satisfied 
palates. 

As  a  country  becomes  older,  it  tends  more 
and  more  to  diversity  of  interests.  This  is 
equally  true  in  horticulture.  It  is  in  the  Old 
World  that  horticulture  has  its  broadest  mean¬ 
ing.  There,  every  person  has  his  plants  and 
his  garden.  Flowers  are  the  everyday  neces¬ 
sity  that  the  Society  of  American  Florists’ 
visualizes.  The  “Plant  America”  slogan  of 
the  American  Association  of  Nurserymen  is 
launched  at  exactly  the  right  time. 

Horticulture  is  growing  up.  And  in  keeping 
with  this  spirit,  this  60th  Horticultural  Issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  takes  on  a  broader 
flavor  and  a  greater  diversity  of  interest. 


A  Tragic  Dud— A  Very  T ragic  Dud 

THE  LATEST  Erwin  Commission  report  on 
the  milk  price  spread  in  the  Binghamton, 
N.  Y.,  area  is  another  tragic  dud.  If  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  our  dairy  farmers  and  the  health  of  our 
consumers  were  not  so  directly  affected,  and, 
what  is  most  important,  seriously  impaired, 
and  if  the  taxpayers’  money  had  not  been  so 
stupidly  wasted  to  give  well-paying  jobs  to  a 
favored  few,  this  report  with  its  91  pages  of 
what  has  been  already  described  as  “gobblede- 
gook”  would  have  its  very  funny  side.  Actu¬ 
ally,  however,  because  of  the  vital  issues  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  a  very  tragic  indictment  of  our 
legislative  investigating  powers. 

Just  as  in  the  report  on  the  metropolitan 
milk  market  two  years  ago,  this  new  Erwin 
Report  is  a  useless  study  ©f  dealers’  costs  based- 
on  figures  furnished  to  the  Commission  by  the 
dealers  themselves.  There  are  no  specific 
recommendations;  no  requests  for  possible 
legislative  inquiry  or  action;  no  reasons  given 
why  one  dealer  can  sell  milk  to  homes  on  a 
profit  spread  of  2.76  cents  a  quart  while  an¬ 
other  dealer  nets  only  .209  cents,  nor  why  the 
spread  on  store  delivered  milk  can  range  from 
minus  2.76  cents  a  quart  to  plus  2.706  cents; 
no  analysis  of  the  inefficiencies  of  exorbitant 
profits,  or  where  one  can  be  eliminated  and  the 
other  reduced — nothing  but  91  mimeographed 
pages  of  talk  and  more  talk  and  13  schedules 
of  figures  (the  dealers’  own  figures,  of  course) 
to  justify  a  total  expenditure,  according  to 
Senator  Erwin’s  own  statement,  of  $315,000. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  failure  of  this 
Commission  to  accomplish  anything  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  milk  price  spread — in  New  York 
City  this  spread  has  jumped  two  cents  in  the 
past  eight  months  with  little  or  no  regard  to 
the  so-called  findings  of  the  Erwin  Commission 
two  years  ago — can  be  laid  right  at  Governor 
Dewey’s  door.  Five  years  ago,  a  year  after 
this  Commission  was  set  up,  Governor  Dewey 
issued  a  special  message  to  the  Legislature 
recommending  a  milk  price  study.  Most  every¬ 
body,  in  their  enthusiasm,  interpreted  this  as 
“a  green  light”  for  a  real  investigation  of  the 
milk  price  spread.  But  apparently  Governor 
Dewe^  meant  what  he  said  when  he  used  the 
word,  “study”.  In  every  report  made  by  the 
Erwin  Commission  so  far  on  the  milk  price 
spread,  emphasis  is  always  made  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  primarily  a  study.  There  is  never  any 
mention  of  a  witness  being  sworn  in,  of  a  sub¬ 
poena  being  issued  to  produce  documents.  And 
the  result  is  that  $315,000  of  taxpayers’  money 
has  been  spent  on  a  useless  study  that  could 
have — if  racket-busting  tactics  were  used  as 
they  have  been  used  before  on  less  important 
problems — produced  real  results. 

It  is  to  be  sincerely  hoped  that  no  more 
money  be  spent  on  any  more  milk  studies.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  the  Legislature  would 
be  well  advised  to  think  very  seriously  before 
this  Erwin  Commission  is  voted  any  additional 
money  to  continue  its  work  on  other  agricul¬ 
tural  topics.  Based  on  their  results  to  date, 
the  Commission  should  be  buried  quietly  and 
deeply  on  March  31,  1951,  never  to  be  revived 
again. 

Other  Milk  and  Dairy  News ,  Page  194 


Pork  Prospects  For  Coming  Year 

RECENT  surveys  show  that  farmers  in  the 
United  States  plan  to  have  about  four  per 
cent  more  sows  farrow  this  Spring,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  previous  season.  Based  on  the 
average  size  of  spring  litters,  this  will  mean 
a  pig  crop  of  some  63x/2  million  head;  last 
Spring  there  were  slightly  over  60  million 
head.  With  good  luck  this  will  represent  the 
second  largest;  spring  pig  crop  ever  attained, 
being  exceeded  only  in  1943  when  a  total  of 
74,223,000  pigs  were  farrowed  to  meet  our 
wartime  needs  for  pork. 

The  principal  increase  in  numbers  of  spring 
pigs  farrowed  will  be  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Nebraska  and  Kansas.  The  South  Atlan¬ 
tic  region  will  also  help  to  bring  up  the  na¬ 
tional  average.  In  the  Northeast  the  outlook  is 
for  spring  pigs  to  be  about  the  same  as  last 
year.  In  1950  farmers  likewise  increased  the 
numbers  of  their  fall  farrowed  pigs  to  a  total 
of  40.7  millions,  which  was  nine  per  cent  more 
than  the  1949  fall  pig  crop. 

The  reasons  for  these  increases  are  good  corn 
crops  for  the  past  several  years  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  strong  demand  for  pork  and  pork  prod¬ 
ucts,  as  well  as  for  all  other  meats.  Another 
favorable  factor  for  increased  pork  production, 
which  has  recently  developed,  is,  oddly  enough, 
price  controls.  It  has  been  announced  that 
livestock  controls  will  be  placed  on  beef, 
lamb,  and  veal,  but  not  on  hogs.  The  latest 
available  information  is  that  control  prices 
will  be  imposed  at  or  near  the  respective  parity 
prices  for  livestock,  other  than  hogs.  These 
classes  have  been  selling,  for  some  time  past, 
at  averages  about  40  per  cent  above  their 
parity  prices,  while  the  highest  hog  prices  have 
been  1 1  per  cent  below  parity.  Such  a  program 
will,  if  continued,  further  stimulate  pork  pro¬ 
duction. 

It  is  fortunate  for  both  the  consumer  and 
our  armed  forces  that  desired  rapidity  of  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  can  and  will  be  quickly 
attained  with  that  greatest  of  all  meat  pro¬ 
ducing  animals — the  American  hog. 


Taxes  Are  Everyone’s  Concern 

HE  1951-52  national  budget,  proposed  by 
President  Truman,  calls  for  expenditures  of 
$71.6  billions.  Any  doubts  as  to  the  exceptional 
magnitude  of  such  a  budget  will  be  dispelled 
by  the  realization  that  it  is  equal  in  amount 
to  the  total  national  budgets  for  all  of  the 
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peacetime  years  between  the  founding  of  our 
republic  and  1927. 

*  According  to  an  analysis  made  by  Tax 
Foundation,  Inc.,  a  $71.6  billion  budget  means 
that  the  amount  that  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tributed  by  every  United  States  citizen  will 
be,  averaged  nationwide,  $466  per  person. 

The  fact  that  some  will  pay  a  great  deal 
more  than  this  in  taxes,  and  others  less,  does 
not  make  the  situation  any  less  serious  for  all. 
The  budget,  and  all  affairs  pertaining  to 
government,  are  everyone’s  vital  concern  and 
everyone  should  interest  himself  in  them.  To 
do  nothing,  and  then  criticize  —  as  so  many  of 
us  are  wont  to  do,  is  wrong.  Worse,  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  non-productive.  We  have  a  primary 
duty  to  register  our  views  and  opinions  and 
we  have  ample  opportunity  and  means  to  do 
so.  It  is  our  country  and  our  government  only 
so  long  as  we  exercise  interest  in  it  and  full 
control  over  it. 


What  Farmers  Say 

The  article,  “A  New  and  Successful  System  of 
Milk  Distribution,”  published  in  the  January  20 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  is  a  positive 
answer  to  the  negativism  of  the  milk  trust.  In 
their  lust  for  profit,  the  distributors  are  destroy¬ 
ing  the  milk  markets  and  the  initiative  of  the 
dairy  farmer. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  has  re¬ 
ported  that  the  consumption  of  milk  was  11  per 
cent  less  in  1949  than  in  1945.  A  survey  of  city 
families  in  1948  showed  that  they  were  spending 
almost  one-fifth  of  every  dollar  for  dairy  products. 
At  the  same  time,  60  per  cent  of  these  families 
used  less  than  five  quarts  of  milk  per  person  per 
week,  which  is  the  minimum  required  for  good 
health. 

The  most  rapid  increase  in  profits  of  milk  dis¬ 
tributors  has  taken  place  since  1945,  correspond¬ 
ing  with  the  very  period  during  which  consump¬ 
tion  of  fluid  milk  has  shown  a  marked  shrinkage. 

The  consumer  and  the  dairy  farmer  are  the 
ones  who  are  suffering  at  the  expense  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor.  Both  groups  could  profit  by  the  example 
of  Akron  as  described  in  your  article. 

Certainly  the  publication  of  this  article  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  is  one  of  the  greatest  edu¬ 
cational  contributions  to  this  problem  that  has 
been  made  in  a  long  time.  Reprints  ought  to  be 
made  available,  with  your  editorial  as  a  fore¬ 
word,  and  distributed  at  cost.  This  would  set  a 
great  many  producers  thinking  of  the  deeper  im¬ 
plications,  and  increase  their  awareness  of  their 
own  strength  and  the  vulnerability  of  the  large 
distributing  organizations.  E.  R. 


I  read  your  Publisher’s  Desk,  as  do  so  many 
others.  I  used  to  read  that  page  first  and  some¬ 
times  the  days  would  become  too  busy  and  hectic 
and  that  would  be  as  far  as  I  would  get.  Lately, 
however,  I  have  started  at  the  front  cover  and, 
by  leaving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  on  the  table 
in  the  kitchen,  I  finish  it  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  way  I  get  a  great  deal  of  good  reading.  That 
is  how  I  read  with  interest  the  “Lawson  Gallon 
Jug”  story  by  John  C.  Davis.  I  wonder  if  you 
know  how  many  children  are  milk  starved,  It  is 
alarming  and  pitiful  to  think  that  people  are  so 
hardened  as  to  profit”  by  the  workingmen’s 
children.  n.  t. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


Here  is  my  renewal  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
My  hat  is  off  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  the  best 
magazine  on  the  face  of  this  earth.  Keep  it  up, 
my  friend.  May  God  bless  you!  C.  G. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities m 

“Seest  thou  a  man  that  is  hasty  in  his  words? 
There  is  more  hope  of  a  fool  than  of  him.”  - — 
Eccl.  29:20. 

Following  an  unusually  long  Winter,  calves 
will  average  about  a  10  per  cent  lower  birth 
weight  than  if  the  Winter  had  been  mild. 

The  prevailing  modern  thought  that  old  things 
and  ideas  are  always  inferior  to  something  new 
is  not  necessarily  true.  The  Bible,  for  example, 
will  always  remain  the  greatest  of  all  books. 

Lettuce  was  highly  regarded  by  the  early 
Romans  as  a  food.  Their  favorite  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  it  was  to  boil  it  with  onions,  mint  and 
parsley;  after  cooking  it  was  seasoned  with  spices 
and  served  with  gravy. 

The  40th  Farm  and  Home  Week  for  New  York 
State  farmers  will  be  held  at  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  March  19  to  23  inclusive.  The  program  this 
year  primarily  covers  farm  and  home  problems 
in  relation  to  world  conditions. 

Although  the  1950  honey  crop  is  somewhat 
lower  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  Western  States, 
the  output  in  other  parts  of  the  country  is  enough 
greater  to  furnish  an  estimated  yield  of  some 
234,000,000  pounds.  This  is  five  per  cent  more  than 
last  year’s  yield.  Minnesota  ranks  first  for  the 
second  successive  year  for  honey  production  with 
a  crop  of  22,000,000  pounds. 
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In  An  Old  Time  Sugarbush 


With  the  coming  oi  a  few  warm 
days  now,  we  of  the  older  genera¬ 
tion,  in  particular,  are  reminded  of 
the  days  when  preparations  were 
made  for  the  annual  harvest  of 
sweets  from  the  hard  sugar  maple 
trees  which  were  in  so  much  greater 
abundance  50  or  more  years  ago  than 
at  the  present  time. 

Even  before  the  advent  of  the 
white  man,  the  Indians  had  learned 
and  practiced  the  art  of  sugar  mak¬ 
ing.  Arch  Merrill,  in  his  recent  book, 
“The  Land  of  the  Senecas,”  refers  to 
their  having  maple  sugar  to  sweeten 
their  food  long  before  we  made  use 
of  maple  products. 

Modern  farming  has  disposed  of 
many  or  most  of  the  hardwood  tim¬ 
ber  that  covered  so  much  of  the  land 
now  devoted  to  actual  farm  opera¬ 
tions.  Whether  the  removal  of  these 
extensive  woodlots  is  a  real  advan¬ 
tage  or  not  is  a  debatable  question. 

Without  attempting  to  arrive  at  any 
definite  conclusion  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tage  or  disadvantage  of  cutting  down 
a  major  part  of  our  forests,  the  fact 
remains  that  one  of  the  sources  of 
income  to  the  farmers  of  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  is  practically  gone,  and  with 
it  one  of  the  sweetest  memories  we 
had  of  our  childhood  and  early  man¬ 
hood.  I  can  vividly  recall  how  the 
first  warm  days  of  February  prompt¬ 
ed  us  to  get  out  the  sap  buckets  from 
their  resting  place  and  give  them  a 
thorough  washing  preparatory  to  the 
day  when  we  would  start  tapping  the 
larger  maple  trees,  and  many  others 
that  were  15  or  16  inches  or  more 
in  diameter. 

In  our  own  woodlot  we  hung  about 
400  buckets,  with  now  and  then  two 
buckets  on  a  few  of  the  largest  trees. 
Originally  these  buckets  were  wood¬ 
en  and  the  spiles  or  spouts  were 
crude  affairs  of  wood  or  semicircular 
sheet  iron,  quite  thin  and  about  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length.  After  se¬ 
lecting  a  favorable  spot,  preferably  on 
the  south  or  sunny  side  of  the  tree, 
a  half-inch  hole  was  bored  and  the 
wooden  spout  with  a  groove  on  the 
upper  side  was  driven  into  the  hole. 
Years  later  the  metal  spout  was  used 
and  driven  into  the  tree  just  under 
the  hole,  always  at  a  slight  angle  to 
allow  the  sap  to  run  down  into  the 
pail.  Later  on  tin  pails  were  in  use 
with  cast  iron  spouts  having  a  notch 
or  hook  attached  to  which  the  bucket 
was  hung. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  real 
spell  of  sap  weather,  the  men  would 
hustle  around  to  get  the  sugarbush 
tapped,  for  this  first  run  of  sap  al¬ 
ways  produced  the  choicest  syrup  or 
sugar,  considerably  lighter  in  color 
and  of  a  more  delicate  flavor  than 
later  on  after  the  buds  had  started 
to  show.  Gathering  the  sap  was  done 
with  two  wooden  barrels  laid  down 
flat  on  a  rack  especially  made  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  barrels  from  rolling  off 
while  being  drawn  over  rough  hum¬ 
mocky  ground  on  a  long  sleigh  with 
only  one  pair  of  runners.  This  was 
drawn  by  two  steady  horses.  These 
barrels  were  placed  with  the  bung 
hole  on  the  upper  side  into  which  a 


large  funnel  was  inserted,  while  a 
hole  was  made  in  one  end  of  the 
barrel  with  a  plug  that  could  be 
removed  when  the  full  barrels  were 
brought  up  to  the  boiling  place  on 
the  outdoor  fireplace.  Here  a  roaring 
wood  fire  was  kept  going  to  boil  away 
the  surplus  moisture,  or  water,  if  you 
please  to  call  it  such,  until  the  syrup 
was  about  75  per  cent  finished. 

This  process  took  considerable 
time,  and  often  the  large  pans  out 
in  the  woods  were  refilled  several 
times  as  the  evaporating  progressed. 
During  all  that  time  spent  in  the 
woods  the  fire  had  to  be  replenished 
and  often  when  we  had  two  or  three 
good  sap  days,  favorable  for  a  steady 
flow  of  sap,  it  was  necessary  to  stay 
on  the  job  until  late  in  the  evening. 

This  product  was  then  taken  to  the 
farmhouse  where  the  work  was  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  real  syrup  or  sugar 
was  done.  Here  is  where  the  im¬ 
mense  old  fireplace  came  into  play,  a 
huge  recess  in  the  side  of  the  kitchen, 
about  six  by  five  feet  square  and 
three  feet  in  depth.  When  not  in  use, 
this  fireplace  was  closed  off  by  a 
wooden  panel  called  a  fire  board 
which  fitted  tightly  into  the  large 
opening.  At  butchering  time  when 
quantities  of  lard  were  to  be  rend¬ 
ered,  and  at  sugaring  time,  this  fire 
board  was  removed,  giving  access  to 
the  cavernous  fireplace  where  a  crane  j 
was  in  place.  On  this  crane  a  large  j 
brass  kettle  of  about  25  gallons  capa-  : 
city  was  hung  and  the  task  was  com-  I 
pleted.  As  the  finishing  off  ap¬ 
proached,  close  attention  was  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  the  syrup  or  sugar 
from  boiling  over.  My  older  sister 
well  remembers  that,  as  a  little  girl, 
she  was  delegated  to  keep  watch,  and 
sat  in  her  little  rocking  chair  with  a 
cord  in  her  hand  that  was  fastened 
to  the  end  of  the  crane  and,  as  the 
bubbling  mass  approached  the  top  of 
the  kettle,  it  was  pulled  away  from 
the  fire  and  allowed  to  settle  down 
to  normal.  When  all  danger  of  boil¬ 
ing  over  was  past,  the  crane  and 
kettle  were  allowed  to  pass  back  over 
the  fire. 

Another  delicacy  that  went  along 
with  the  finishing  off  of  the  maple 
sugar  was  the  so-called  “maple  wax” 
that  was  made  by  pouring  thin  strips 
of  the  hot  finished  product  over  a 
pan  of  snow.  A  delicious  waxy  sub¬ 
stance  was  quickly  formed  that  far 
excelled  any  candy  that  could  be 
found  in  the  corner  grocery. 

In  those  early  days  much  of  the 
soft  sugar  was  put  away  in  earthen 
crocks  to  be  used  as  needed  for  a 
sandwich  filling  for  the  children’s 
school  lunches,  as  well  as  many  other 
things  to  satisfy  the  inner  man. 

All  these  processes  required  a  lot 
of  hard  work.  The  preparation  of  the 
fuel  for  the  evaporating  process  was 
done  through  the  winter  months 
when  huge  piles  of  four  foot  wood 
were  collected  from  the  woodlot, 
much  of  it  inferior  for  any  other 
purposes,  but  good  enough  for  “sugar 
wood”  as  it  was  called. 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 

Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y. 


rhis  print  of  a  sketch  drawn  hy  Mr.  Cook’s  sister  some  50  years  ago  depicts 
oetter  than  words  can  describe,  how  the  oldtime  “boiling  place ”  was  run 

when  the  sap  began  to  flow. 


rarin’  to  go! 


He’ll  take  that  big  spring  plowing  and  planting 
work-load  right  in  stride  because  he’s  powered 
and  lubricated  with  DEPENDABLE  Esso 
Products.  Developed  specifically  to  meet  the 
rugged  requirements  of  mechanized  farming, 
famous  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  help 
keep  machinery  in  top-running  condition  right 
through  the  year  . . .  always  ready  to  take  on 
a  tough  work  schedule. 

Your  Esso  Form  Distributor  can  supply  you  with  a 
complete  line  of  high-quality  products  for  your 
farm  machinery  such  as  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline,  Esso 
Tractor  Fuel.  Let  Esso  Farm  Products  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  tractor,  truck, 
and  other  farm  equipment. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


You  can  depend  on 


Farm 

Products 
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You  Never  Have  To  Oil 


at 


THE  NEW 'SERIES  60 


DE  LAVAL  MILKER  PUMPS 


larger  sizes  are  of 
V-Belt  drive  type, 
(Magnetic  illustrated.) 


Smaller  sizes  are  di¬ 
rect  motor  drive. 
(Sterling  illustrated.) 


Beef  Cattle  Housing  and  Equipment 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


The  increasing  number  of  beef 
cattle  herds  in  the  Northeast  makes 
it  desirable  to  consider  material  and 
equipment  needed  for  their  care  and 
comfort.  It  is  well  to  note  that,"  while 
beef  cattle  do  not  require  elaborate 
or  fancy  housing,  they  do  need  d^y 
quarters  and  essential  feeding  equip¬ 
ment,  with  plenty  of  bedding  in  well 
drained  sheds  and  lots.  It  it  is  desired 
to  convert  barns  formerly  used  for 
dairy  cows  into  quarters  for  beef 
cattle,  it  is  unnecessary  to  rip  out  the 
stanchions,  except  as  a  possible 
matter  of  convenience  and  saving  in 
labor,  for  handling  the  herd.  Steers 
fed  in  stanchions  will  make  equally 
good  gains  as  compared  with  com¬ 
parable  animals  running  loose  in  dry 
lot.  If  the  cattle  are 'of  different  age 
and  size,  there  would  be  considerable 
advantage  in  feeding  them  stan¬ 
chioned.  Fattening  cattle  do  not  need 
exercise;  in  fact  the  less  they  run 
around,  the  better  and  more  eco¬ 
nomical  their  gains  will  be.  If 
quarters  for  either  the  breeding  herd 
or  fattening  cattle  are  to  be  built 
new  or  reconstructed,  a  roomy,  dry 
structure,  with  good  drainage  and 
open  on  the  south,  is  entirely  satis¬ 
factory. 

Proper  Equipment  Pays 

If  beef  cattle  are  to  be  added  to  the 
farm  operation,  it  is  well  to  have  their 
quarters  and  equipment  installed  and 
ready  for  them  before  they  are 
brought  on  the  place.  One  experience 
comes  to  mind  where  a  carload  of 
feeder  steers  were  put  in  the  feed 
lot  before  everything  was  quite 
finished  for  them.  Their  hay  racks 
had  been  built  along  the  wall  side 


usage,  such  as  rubbing  against  it  and 
sometimes  bunting  it.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  and  economical  that  all 
such  equipment  be  strongly  built. 
Frequent  inspection  is  necessary  to 
keep  all  parts  in  repair  so  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  deterioration  and  damage  to  the 
animals. 

Paving  the  Feed  Lot 

Experimental  tests  at  the  Iowa  and 
other  stations  have  shown  that  it 
pays  to  pave  the  feed  lot  for  fattening 
cattle.  A  paved  feed  lot  not  only 
keeps  the  steers  cleaner  and  more 
comfortable,  thereby  resulting  in  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  of  gains,  but  it  also 
permits  the  pigs  which  are  penned 
with  the  cattle  to  salvage  greater 
amounts  of  the  dropped  grain.  If  all 
of  the  feed  lot  cannot  be  paved,  it  is 
especially  desirable  that  an  area  of 
several  feet  under  and  around  the 
feed  bunk  be  paved.  Savings  in  the 
Iowa  tests  amounted  to  as  much  as 
$4.50  per  steer  resulting  from  using 
a  paved  feed  lot,  as  compared  with 
comparable  steers  fattened  in  an  un¬ 
paved  lot. 

Both  the  feed  lot  and  the  shed 
where  beef  cattle  are  bedded  should 
allow  not  less  than  80  square  feet 
per  animal.  The  feed  lot  should  be  on 
either  the  south  or  east  side  of  the 
adjoining  shed.  It  is  highly  desirable 
that  the  paving  be  done  in  a  manner 
that  will  provide  for  a  slope  of  one 
inch  for  each  "four  feet;  this  slope 
should,  of  course,  be  away  from  the 
barn  or  shed. 

Feeding  Equipment  and  Quarters 

When  shed  space  is  limited,  it  is 
best  to  place  all  feed-containing 
equipment  in  the  lot.  However,  many 


The  new  "Series  60"  De  Laval 
Magnetic  Speedway  and  Sterling 
Speedway  Milker  Pumps  require 
no  oil  at  any  time.  The  new  type 
rotor  blades  are  self-lubricating 
and  self-sealing  against  the  cyl¬ 
inder  wall  of  the  pump.  The  bear¬ 
ings  are  of  sealed  design  and 
factory-lubricated  for  life.  Substan¬ 
tial  savings  result  to  the  De  Laval 
Milker  user. 

In  addition,  the  design  of  the 
new  "Series  60"  Pulso-Pumps  makes 
possible  the  use  of  low  horsepower 
motors,  resulting  in  lower  power 


consumption  and  increased  econ¬ 
omy  of  operation. 

The  new  "Series  60"  Pumps  start 
as  freely  in  winter  as  in  warm 
weather  and  maintain  high  effi¬ 
ciency  at  all  times  because  there  is 
no  factor  of  too  much  or  too  little 
oil  in  the  cylinder. 

The  new  "Series  60"  De  Laval 
Milker  Pumps  represent  another 
De  Laval  engineering  advance... 
to  provide  the  best,, most  depend¬ 
able  milking  at  lowest  cost  per 
milking.  See  your  De  Laval  Dealer 
today  for  full  information. 


of  an  open  shed  but  there  had  not 
been  time  enough  to  install  cross¬ 
pieces  of  two-  by  fours  about  three 
feet  apart  across  the  top.  Hay  was 
placed  in  these  mangers  with  the  in¬ 
tention  of  completing  their  construc¬ 
tion  the  next  day.  The  following 
morning  there  was  a  steer  on  his 
back  in  the  hay  rack,  feet  in  the  air, 
bloated  up  like  a  poisoned  pup  and 
deader  than  a  door  nail.  In  their 
eager  hunger  to  get  at  the  hay,  some 
of  the  older  and  heavier  cattle  had 
literally  butted  this  steer  head  over 
heels  into  the  open  rack.  That  was 
an  expensive  lesson,  but  the  damage 
had  been  done. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  using  proper  equipment 
with  beef  cattle.  One  of  the  present 
principal  savings  which  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  is  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  labor  involved.  When  well  built 
hay  racks,  feed  boxes,  self-feeders, 
bunks  or  troughs  are  used  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  needs  and  suitability,  con¬ 
siderable  time  is  saved.  Oldtime  cattle 
feeders  can  remember  when  it  was 
customary  to  shovel  ear  corn  into  a 
bushel  basket  and  carry  it  some  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  feed  trough  or  bunk. 
The  ear  corn  was  then  snapped 
against  the  edge  of  the  feed  container, 
to  break  it  into  more  suitable  size, 
with  the  cattle  pushjpg  and  milling 
around.  Aside  from  taking  quite  a  bit 
of  time  and  being  hard  work,  it  was 
not  a  good  feeding  practice  because 
the  steers  ate  too  fast  for  fear  they 
would  not  get  their  full  share.  Then, 
too,  if  ample  space  of  three  or  more 
feet  per  steer  was  not  provided  at  the 
feed  bunk,  the  strongest  animals 
would  crowd  out  those  not  so  ag¬ 
gressive. 

When  the  feed  bunks  are  well  con¬ 
structed  and  made  tight,  it  results  in 
a  material  saving  of  grain.  Beef  cattle 
subject  their  equipment  to  rough 


successful  and  experienced  farmers 
and  cattle  feeders  prefer  to  feed  the 
grain  and  silage  in  a  bunk  in  the  lot, 
and  then  put  the  hay  in  racks  along 
the  walls  of  the  housing  shed.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  when  fattening 
cattle  are  receiving  a  full  feed  of 
grain,  plus  all  the  silage  they  will 
eat,  they  have  very  little  appetite  for 
hay.  The  hay  is  fed  more  as  a  con¬ 
ditioner  and  as  a  dessert,  so  to  speak. 
When  offered  under  cover  in  the 
shed,  the  hay  serves  to  entice  the 
animals  back  into  their  bedded 
quarters  where  their  tendency  is  to 
take  a  few  nibbles  and  then  con- 
tentedly  lie  down.  This  is  a  pleasing 
sight  to  the  cattle  feeder  because  it 
means  that  the  steers  are  doing  well 
and  rapidly  putting  on  poundage.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  inside  space  is 
limited,  the  hay  racks  will  take  up 
needed  room,  and,  besides,  the  areas 
around  them  soon  become  close 
packed  and  soiled,  thus  making  them 
unsuitable  for  bedding  purposes. 

If  the  drainage  is  good,  the  inside 
quarters  for  the  cattle  need  not  be 
paved;  in  fact,  some  prefer  to  use 
well  packed  cinders.  However,  in 
either  case  it  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  sleeping  and  loafing  quarters 
deeply  bedded  with  some  suitable 
material.  Straw  is  excellent  but,  if 
too  expensive  or  not  available,  then 
either  ground  com  cobs,  sawdust  or 
shavings  may  be  used.  The  cattle 
should  be  well  bedded  every  day  and 
the  accumulated  bedding  and  manure 
not  removed  until  Spring  as  it  makes 
a  warm,  comfortable  covering  for  the 
animals  to  lie  on. 

If  the  building  is  an  old  barn,  with 
the  cattle  kept  on  either  the  first  floor 
or  in  the  basement  and  their  hay 
stored  overhead,  it  will  be  especially 
advantageous  to  have  wall  hay  racks. 

(Continued  on  Page  190) 


De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  •  De  Laval  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 
De  Laval  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  •  De  Laval  Combine  Milking  Systems 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Colif. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  Q-22 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y.  £ 

Please  send  me  complete  information  om 

□  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  □  Sterling  Speedway  Milker 

□  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  □  Combine  Milking  Systems 

□  De  Laval  “Series  60”  Milker  Pumps 


Nome 


State. 


I 


WATER 

Provides  12  Full  Gallons  of  185*  Water 


.. :  •: 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  produces 
not  just  8  or  10  but  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 

For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  di- 
*  lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 
and  obtain  as  much  as  10  gallons  of  140° 
I  still  have  7  gallons  of  185°  water 


uard  against  ^  jp 

Why  not  see  your  D 

'  '  "  '-'Vv  '  .  , 

■y-  •  .  •  «r.*.w,  <---v  '  AV  ^ 


Beef  cattle  housing  and  equipment  should  he  constructed  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  individual  enterprise.  This  well  planned  and  properly  built  beef  barn 
is  on  the  Runacres  Farm  of  Frank  M.  Cooper,  Madison,  New  Haven  County, 
Connecticut,  where  about  50  head  of  registered  Aberdeen- Angus  breeding 

cows  are  kept. 
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DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


WANTED  HOME  —  For  Black  Male  Belgian  Shep¬ 
herd,  two  years;  two,  white,  part  Anogra  cats,  female, 
seven  months  For  Sale:  Red  Registered  Female 
Cocker  Spaniel,  10  months,  very  reasonable. 
ANTHONY  F.  ROSCOE,  LU  D  I NGTON  V I LLE 

R.  F.  D.  HOLMES,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale;  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock. 

DR.  STEWART  GAY,  22  SUMMIT  AVE., 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2099 

For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels, 
St  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Collie 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 

German  Shepherd  Puppies:  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  From 
heel  drivers  and  good  watchdogs.  Very  intelligent, 
learn  fast.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE.  N.  Y. 

_ _ GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  PUPPIES - 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Champion  blood  line.  Wormed 
and  innoculated.  Prices  $50.00  each. 
WALTER  FAILING,  MAGNOLIA,  DELAWARE 

REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
FIVE  MONTHS  OLD,  $25.  ALSO  YOUNGER  PUPS. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ _ _  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 

OUTSTANDING  PEDIGREE  with  these  REGIS¬ 
TERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERED  PUPPIES.  $40. 
FREEMAN  HOWARD,  EAST  HIRAM.  MAINE 

TTJDBEBRED  COCKEIC  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
w  Non-Keinatered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

TISOTO  REG.  COLLIES:  Sable-White  Puppies. 
PROUT,  Box  261,  Route  I,  Albany  3,  N.  Y, 

REG.  REDBONE  COON  HOUNDS:  $30  ea.  8  months 

old.  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Collie  Pups.  Beautifully,  Intelligent.  Championship 
breeding:  $25;  $30;  $35.  P.  McCullough,  Mercer,  Pa. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Penn*. 

Miniature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 

JONAIRE  KENNELS.  MT.  POCONO,  PA.  Phone  5881 

REG.  COLLIES  and  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 

HILLCREST  FARM.  ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

DACHSHUND  PUPS:  Black  &  Tan.  A.K.C.  Standard 
size.  G.  R.  Smith,  114  Bigelow  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  sir  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVI  LLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Gelsbert,  Supt. 

Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

For  Sale.  Same  champion  bloodlines  as  our  two  first 
prize  and  "  reserve  champion  gilts  at  the  1951 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SON,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Hall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Tour  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 

guest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2992  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD, 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  |,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  PROVEN  YORKSHIRE  SOW, 
TWO  GILTS,  FORMER  PRIZE  WINNERS,  EACH 
WITH  A  NICE  LITTER,  PRICED  TO  SELL,  MUST 
REDUCE  MY  HERD.  F.  E.  BUSLER. 

PEACHBOTTOM.  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 

Ayrlawn’s  Quarker  Queen 

1959,  4-H  First  Prize  Chester  White  Sow  New  York 
State  Fair.  Farrowed  Dec.  15,  1950,  with  12  pigs.  These 
are  for  sale.  Warren  Cuddeback,  Cuddebackville,  N.  Y. 

TAMWORTHS  —  Registered  or  unregistered  10  to  12 
weeks  old.  Genuine  Bacon  Breed.  Write  for  prices. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


YORKSHIRES 


,  BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
KEITH  MALCHOFF.  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FlALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattlngton,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

RABBITS 

MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH.  R.  I,  SELLERSV I  LLE.  PA. 


World's  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


N.  Z.  WHITE  DOES 

Four  months  old  $3.50  each  F.O.B.  Albany,  N.  Y. 
PETER  J.  FLINN.  160  Ontario  St..  ALBANY.  N.  Y. 


- —  CHECKERED  GIANTS  - 

J1ED,GREED-  QUALITY.  VARIOUS  AGES. 
CHAS.  J.  WOKASIEN,  R.  D.  HOUGHTON,  N.  Y. 

EEEM^,  GIANTS  —  8-10  pounds.  Five  months.  Money 
back.  $15  a  pa|r  p.  0  B  PETER  SEDLAK. 

BOX  186,  MIDDLE  ISLAND.  NEW  YORK 


jrften  you  write  advertisers  mention 
lne  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  !  t 


TWO  (2)  DAY  NORRIS  ESTATE 
DISPERSAL 

THURSDAY  and  FRIDAY 
MARCH  15  and  16,  1951 
At  10:30  A.  M.  Each  Day  to  Settle 
Norris  Estate 

6  Yates  County  farms,  130  head  of  cattle  and 
all  farm  machinery  at  auction.  Thursday, 
March  15  at  Sherman-Potter  farm,  Zz  mile 
east  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  30  Holstein  and 
Milking  Shorthorn  dairy  cows,  the  complete' 
line  of  farm  machinery  used  on  all  farms, 
and  the  following  real  estate  to  sell  at  3:30 
p.  m.:  the  148  acre  Sherman-Potter  farm  and 
the  330  acre  Thomas  and  Myron  Norris  farm. 
These  are  two  good  productive  farms. 

Friday,  March  16  at  the  John  Norris  farm 
on  the  Dresden-Himrod  Road,  6  miles  south¬ 
east  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York:  100  head  of 
Holstein,  Milking  Shorthorn  dairy  cows, 
heifers  and  feeder  steers;  approximately  1100 
bushels  oats,  1000  bushels  ear  corn,  100  tons 
mixed  hay.  The  following  real  estate  to  sel 
at  3:30  p.  m.:  the  fine  130  acre  John  Norris  j 
farm,  the  274  acre  Old  Place,  the  85  acre! 
Hazard  farm,  the  92  acre  Eldred  farm,  and 
the  Norris  grain  elevator  together  with  thej 
14  acre  in  Himrod,  New  York. 

Terms:  —  Cash 
Upon  the  acceptance  of  the  highest  bid  on 
real  estate,  15%  will  be  required  in  cash  or 
certified  check,  the  balance  in  cash  at  de¬ 
livery  of  marketable  title.  Possession  to  be 
given  April  1,  1951.  For  appointment  to  in¬ 
spect  real  estate  or  for  free  brochure  or 
credit  arrangements,  write  or  phone  Harris 
Wilcox,  Realtor,  Bergen,  New  York,  Phone 
97.  After  March  11  call  Hotel  Wagner,  Penn 
Yan,  New  York,  Headquarters. 

Lincoln  Rochester  Trust  Co.,  Successor 
Trustees  for  Norris  Estate 
Harry  C.  Cole,  Auctioneer,  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y. 
Harris  Wilcox,  Auctioneer  and  Realtor, 
_  Bergen,  N.  Y. 


HOLSTEINS 

Breed  of  the  Future 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 

MONDAY,  APRIL  2,  1951 
4  BULLS  —  56  FEMALES 

Featuring 

The  Get  and  Service  of 

EILE  ENMERE  1032nd 
1949  International  Grand 
*  Champion 
The  Service  of 
HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999-35” 
1950  International  Reserve 
Champion 

Bred  and  Open  Heifers 

Including 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 

Directly  Off  Their  Mothers 
A  Sale  For  Everyone  Which  No 
One  Can  Afford  To  Miss 
Write  for  Catalogue  NOW 

ANKONY  FARM 

RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


as  Their  Records  Show 


It's  true  and  it's  logical,  across  the  country  the  younger 
generation  is  looking  forward  to  the  future  with  Hofsteins 
in  mind.  The  reasons  are  evident  when  you  study  the  follow¬ 
ing  characteristics  of  the  breed: 


High  Milk  Production 
High  Butterfat  Production 
Long  Productive  Life 


•  Large,  Rugged  Calves 

•  Low  Production  Cost 

•  Ability  to  Utilize  Home  Grown  Feeds 


263rd  EARLVILLE  SALE 

WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  7 

Heated  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE, 
MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y.  40  miles  south 
of  Syracuse  on  good  highway  Route  12-B. 

130  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  majority 
calfhood  vaccinated,  mastitis  tested, 
treated  against  shipping  fever. 

—  100  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  20  Service  Age  Bulls, 

—  10  Bred  and  Open  Heifers, 

Many  young  calves  of  both  sex  sell 
after  their  dams. 

COME  AND  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE 
AT  EARLVILLE,  America’s  oldest  es¬ 
tablished  Registered  Holstein  Cattle  Sale. 

SALE  STARTS  AT  10:00  A.  M. 

HOT  DINNER  AT  NOON. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  •  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ#  foe  Booklet*  ( 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St,  Br*ndon,~Vt 


,  MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer,  MilkTng 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  M  ,m  \  . . .  i—i 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 

Fear;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  R  N  5  313  s.  StasTOHE  AVL,  SPBIHSFiaD  4.  MO. 


Add  to  these  their  adaptability  to  any  climate  and  you 
easily  see  why  registered  Holsteins  offer  sound  promise 
to  the  dairymen  of  the  years  ahead,  just  as  they  produce 
profits  and  create  justifiable  pride  in  ownership  for  the 
dairymen  of  today. 

The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 

BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

<JUesieH  a  fyutune  with 

MS 


CATTLE  DISPERSAL  SALE 

The  entire  Bang  free  —  T.  B.  accredited,  high  producing  Herd  of 
Mr.  &  Mrs.  Vance  Frederick  at  Saramac  Jersey  Farm,  2V2  miles  west  of 
NEWTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PA.  on  SWAMP  ROAD  -3 

SATURDAY  —  MARCH  17,  1951  —  at  ONE  O’CLOCK 

Including  the  Gold  Medal  Cow  Glenburn  Pacifier  Jean  R.  of  M.  11,022 
lbs.  Milk  5.9%  — 653  lbs.  B.  F.  Classified  Very  Good;  Royal  Halloween, 
V.  G.  12,933  lbs.  Milk  4.8%,  622  lbs.  B.  F.  at  3  yrs.  11  months  of  age; 
Hilltop  Bindle  Lily  V.  G.,  R.  of  M.  9,737  lbs.  Milk  5.5%,  553  lbs.  fat  at 
5  yrs.  3  months  of  age;  Standard  Jester  Lily  519  lbs.  fat  at  2  yrs.  11 
months  of  age.  Also  for  sale  —  a  Milk  Cooler  (8  can)  —  15  milk  cans 
and  pails.  This  is  a  working  herd  assembled  by  a  working  herdsman 
where  the  cows  have  had  to  make  a  livelihood  for  their  owner.  Ex¬ 
piration  of  the  farm  lease  makes  their  sale  necessary.  Pa.  Bang  Free 
Certificate  No.  21256  —  T.  B.  No.  561056. 

For  catalog  address: 

PAUL  J.  SPANN,  Sales  Manager,  FAR  HILLS,  N.  J.  or 
RUSSELL  HAMMITT,  COATESVILLE,  PA. 


GOATS 


PINCKNEY  FARM’S  SAiANENS 


Kids  —  from  a  Grand  Champion  doe,  sired  by  a  Star 
buck.  Other  kids  by  same  sire. 

MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON.  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


CASH  FROM  SPARE  TIME  —  Raise  Dairy  Goats. 

Magazine  tells  how.  Trial  6-months  25c. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA  A2I.  MO. 


FOR  SALE  —  PEDIGREED  YEARLING  TOGGEN- 
BURG  DOE  AND  BUCK..  HORNLESS. 

J.  ABKARIiAN,  R.  D.  I,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


=  MR.  &  MRS.  VANCE  FREDERICK 
E  Owners 


M.  S.  BRODRICK 
Auctioneer,  Mansfield,  Pa. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  6471 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


GOOD  FARM  TEAM  AND  TOOLS  FOR  SALE 
A.  HASCUP,  697  SADDLE  RIVER  ROAD, 
ROCHELLE  PARK,  NEW  JERSEY 


RAMS 


RUGGED  MONTANA 
YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Write  Stating  Amount  Wanted. 

S.  K.  NORMAN, 

NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 


-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - 

TWO  YEARLING  BULLS  AND 
FEW  YEAR  OLD  HEIFERS 
FORGE  HILL  FARM,  R.  4,  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE.  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobteskill,  N.Y. 


-  23  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  HEIFERS  - 

FIVE  FRESH.  CERTIFIED,  ACCREDITED. 
PAUL  VAN  CLEVE.  NEW  PROVIDENCE.  PENNA. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER'S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES  •  Sired  by 

Winterthur  Zeus  Fobes  Crescent,  grandson 
of  Posch  Ormsby  14th  and  Wisconsin  Admiral 
Burke  Lad.  Out  of  a  4.2%  dam  and  4.7% 
granddam.  By  Pabst  Winterthur  Zeus.  Calves 
out  of  granddaughters  ^of  POF  14th. 
Reasonably  Priced  For  High  Quality  Offered. 

FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR 
DANBORO,  BUCKS  CO.,  PENNA. 


Angus  Are  Bred  for  Better  Beef 

On  the  butcher's  block  and  in  interbreed  compe¬ 
tition,  Angus  steers  conclusively  prove  their 
superiority  as  producers  of  better  beef.  Forty- 
three  times  in  45  shows,  Angus  carcasses  have 
won  the  grand  championship  at  the  Chicago 
International.  Blacks  breed  better  beef!  For 
information  write: 

Dept.  RN,  AMERICAN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION,  CHICAGO  9.  ILL. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

GOOD  ANGUS  BULL,  registered,  18  months  old,  rea- 
sonable.  Contact  FRED  GREENMAN,  Valatie,  N.  Y. 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y, 
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MINRALTONE 


HELPS  BUILD  CHAMPIONS 


Modeel  S.  Rose,  stand-out  in  the  noted  registered 
Guernsey  herd  at  Modeel  Farms,  R.D.  1,  Newtown,  Pa. 

Modeel  Farm  Stock  Protected 
Against 

§§ip»m  Uungsk 

Walter  Leedom  has  been  breeding  Guernseys 
in  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  for  about  20  years.  For 
more  than  13  years,  he  has  been  feeding  Min- 
Raltone  both  premixing  and  allowing  the  herd 
free  access  to  it.  "We’ve  found  it  helps  build 
good  health  in  our  cattle”,  says  Mr.  Leedom. 

What  MinRaltone  will  do  for  one  breed,  it  will  do  for 
all.  Follow  the  lead  of  successful  stockmen — feed  Min- 
Raltone  regularly,  year  'round.  MinRaltone  protects 
against  Hidden  Hunger*  because  it  contains  11  essem 
tial  mineral  elements  with  Vitamin  D.  Write  for  free 
MinRaltone  feeding  booklet  and  complete  details. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC.  •  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

EST. 1899 

Plants  in  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  —  Forsyth,  Ga. 


■HIDDEN  HUNGER  —  Lack  of  essential  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  by  livestock  for  sturdy  health,  rapid 
growth,  peak  production  and  reproduction. 


NEAR'S 


/  ton  X 

minRaltoneY 


MINRALTONE 


Beef  Cattle  Housing  and 
Equipment 

(Continued  from  Page  188) 

The  hay  can  then  be  pushed  down  di¬ 
rectly  through  openings  into  the 
racks.  Where  it  is  not  possible  to 
have  a  separate  feed  lot,  a  bunk  for 
holding  the  grain  and  silage  may  be 
built  at  the  base  of  the  hay  rack. 

Some  commercial  steer  feeders 
build  their  feed  bunks  long  enough 
to  accommodate  many  head  of  cattle. 
However,  on  most  farms,  where  the 
cattle  fattening  operation  is  not  so 
extensive,  it  is  better  to  construct 
the  feed  bunks  of  a  more  convenient 
size  because  of  possible  moving  and 
repairs.  A  desirable  size  for  a  feed 
bunk  is  one  12  feet  long  by  four  feet 
wide.  The  silage  and  grain  can  be  fed 
either  together  or  separately  in  these 
bunks.  On  the  other  hand,  silage  and 
hay  should  never  be  fed  together  in 
the  same  manger  or  rack,  because, 
when  mixed,  they  both  become  un¬ 
palatable  to  cattle.  This  works  some¬ 
thing  on  the  same  principle  as  mix¬ 
ing  sugar  and  vinegar  —  they  taste 
better  separately  than  when  put  to¬ 
gether. 

Feed  Bunks  and  Hay  Racks 

There  are  two  general  types  of  feed 
bunks  used  for  hand  feeding  beef 
cattle.  One  of  these,  as  mentioned,  is 
a  flat  bottomed  bunk  which  can  be 
used  for  feeding  the  grain  and  silage. 
The  other  type  has  a  hay  rack  built 
on  top  of  and  inside  the  feed  bunk, 
which  is  made  about  one  foot  wider. 
This  latter  combination  is  more  top- 
heavy  and  difficult  to  move  but, 
where  the  hay  is  fed  in  the  lot,  it 
combines  all  the  feeding  operation  in 
one  place,  thereby  saving  some  space. 
It  is  best  to  use  six  posts  and,  when 
level  with  the  pavement  or  ground, 
a  height  of  three  feet  is  sufficient.  If 
these  are  bolted  into  the  frame,  they 
will  be  more  sturdy  and  last  longer. 

The  complete  materials  needed  for 
building  a  feed  bunk  four  feet  wide 
by  12  feet  long  are  as  follows:  six 
posts,  four  inches  by  four  inches  by- 
three  feet;  four  joists,  two  inches  by 
six  inches,  by  four  feet;  four  cross 
braces,  two  inches  by  four  inches 
by  four  feet;  four  diagonal  braces, 
two  inches  by  four  inches-  by  four 
feet  four  inches;  two  end  braces, 
two  inches  by  four  inches  by  six 
feet;  two  trough  sides,  two  inches 
by  eight  inches  by  12  feet;  two 
trough  ends,  two  inches  by  six 
inches  by  four  feet;  four  bottom 
pieces,  two  inches  by  one  foot  by  12 
feet;  bolts  and  nails  as  needed  (16d 
and  20d  nails  are  most  suitable). 

If  it  is  desired  to  make  a  combi¬ 
nation  hay  and  grain  bunk,  the  ma¬ 
terials  needed  for  its  construction 
consist  of  six  posts,  four  inches  by 
four  inches  by  five  feet  six  inches; 
four  joists,  two  inches  by  six  inches 
by  four  feet;  four  diagonal  braces, 
two  inches  by  four  inches  by  four 
feet  four  inches;  two  end  braces,  two 
inches  by  four  inches  by  six  feet;  two 
trough  sides,  two  inches  by  eight 
inches  by  12  feet;  two  trough  ends, 
two  inches  by  eight  inches  by  four 
feet  eight  inches;  two  topside  rails, 
two  inches  by  six  inches  by  12  feet; 
two  topend  rails,  two  inches  by  six* 


inches  by  four  feet  four  inches;  one 
cross  tie,  two  inches  by  six  inches  by 
four  feet;  five  bottom  pieces,  two 
inches  by  12  inches  by  12  feet;  two 
rack  stays,  two  inches  by  four  inches 
by  12  feet;  30  rack  slats,  side,  two 
inches  by  four  inches  by  three  feet 
six  inches;  six  rack  slats,  end,  two 
inches  by  four  inches  by  three  feet; 
bolts  and  nails  as  needed. 

Self-Feeders  for  Beef  Cattle 

During  recent  years,  the  high  cost 
of  labor  has  brought  increased  at¬ 
tention  to  the  possibilities  of  self¬ 
feeding  beef  cattle.  When  fattening 
steers  are  to  be  self-fed  grain,  they 
should  first  be  brought  to  a  full  feed 
by  regular  hand  feeding  methods. 
Self-fed  steers  will  consume  more 
grain  in  proportion  to  roughage  than 
when  hand  fed.  However,  their  labor 
cost  is  less  and  their  final  finish  is 
usually  enough  better  to  more  than 
offset  the  increased  cost  of  the  extra 
grain  eaten.  Self-feeders  should  be 
kept  under  cover  so  that  their  con¬ 
tents  do  not  become  wet  and  thereby 
prevent  free  feeding.  Some  cattle 
feeders  have  found  that  it  is  best  to 
start  self-fed  steers  on  a  mixture  of 
one-fourth  ground  or  chopped  hay 
and  three-fourths  grain,  instead  of 
straight  grain,  for  their  first  three  or 
four  weeks  on  feed.  The  protein 
supplement,  one  part  to  eight  or  nine 
parts  grain,  should  be  mixed  in  well 
with  the  grain.  Corn-and-cob  meal 
is  good  to  use  in  the  self-feeder. 
When  this  is  done,  the  chopped  hay 
can  be  eliminated. 

Hay  has  been  self-fed  for  years  on 
many  farms,  allowing  both  the  breed¬ 
ing  beef  herd  and  fattening  cattle  to 
help  themselves  to  this  roughage  as 
desired,  by  having  constant  access  to 
stacked  hay.  Although  somewhat 
wasteful,  it  has  generally  been  a 
satisfactory  practice,  as  well  as  a 
labor  saver.  In  more  recent  years 
there  has  been  an  attempt  to  self-feed 
roughage,  both  silage  and  hay,  in 
large  scale  beef  cattle  operations  by 
using  less  wasteful  and  special 
equipment  suited  to  this  purpose.  An 
illustration  of  this  kind  of  project  is 
one  now  being  used  at  Fiddler’s 
Creek  Farm  owned  by  Paul  M. 
Mazur  in  Lambertville,  Hunterdon 
County,  N.  J.,  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  Jersey  Sta¬ 
tion.  Here,  for  the  past  five  years, 
modernized  self-feeders  have  almost 
completely  eliminated  hand  labor  in 
the  winter  feeding  of  cattle,  thus 
sharply  reducing  the  farm  labor 
costs. 

At  the  Fiddler’s  Creek  Project  the 
cut  grasses  arrive  on  trailers  and  are 
automatically  removed  and  carried 
by  blower  to  the  dop  and  length  of 
the  barn,  which  is  essentially  a 
quonset  within  a  quonset.  They  then 
fall  automatically  into  suitable  stor¬ 
age  space,  where  they  are  available 
for  self-feeding  through  proper 
equipment  throughout  the  Winter. 
The  cattle  go  to  the  feeders  and  eat 
as  desired;  under  this  system  of 
management  they  have  gained  weight 
more  rapidly  and  maintained  them¬ 
selves  more  efficiently  than  when 
comparable  animals  have  been  hand 
fed.  Smaller  units  suitable  for  self¬ 
feeding  can  be  either  purchased  or 
built  as  desired. 


HEALTH  -  PRODUCTION  -  PROFITS 


CAPACITY,  DURABILITY, 
ECONOMY 


FORDS 

Airliner  Milker 

Assures  fast, 
gentle  milking. 
Easy  to  clean; 
simple  to  operate; 
dependable. 


ms 


Distributed  by  Pool  V.  Shirey  Hotboro,  Pennsylvania 

MYERS-SHERMAN  CO. 


Health  Guards  for  Young 
Animals 

Heavy  demand  for  meat  and  dairy 
products  in  1951  gives  farmers  extra 
reason  for  saving  this  year’s  spring 
pigs,  calves  and  lambs.  In  order  to 
help  farmers  save  more  of  this  year’s 
young  animal  crop,  the  American 
Foundation  for  Animal  Health  offers 
these  suggestions: 

Feed  the  breeding  animals  a  bal¬ 
anced  ration,  providing  animal  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins  and  minerals,  includ¬ 
ing  good  quality  legume  hay.  Keep 
brood  sows,  cows  and  ewes  comfort¬ 
able  and  clean,  free  from  mites,  lice 
and  filth.  Have  the  new  animals  born 
on  clean  pasture,  or  in  clean,  dry, 
well-bedded  quarters,  free  from 
chilly  drafts.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
gestation  period,  be  alert  to  call  a 
veterinarian  if  needed  to  assist  at 
birth.  Disinfect  the  navels  of  the 
young  with  tincture  of  iodine.  Be 
sure  newborn  animals  are  nursing 
properly;  all  will  need  colostrum 
(first  milk  after  calving).  Have  clean 
sod  accessible  to  pigs  up  to  three 
weeks  old.  Watch  for  scouring;  it 
nfay  be  a  sign  of  improper  feeding, 
foil  details  and  illustrated  literature,  overfeeding,  or  of  disease.  Around 
tyrite  today!  weaning  time,  have  pigs  vaccinated 

418  12th  St.,  STREATOR,  ILLINOIS  aSainst  hog  cholera.  Consult  a  veter¬ 


inarian  on  the  need  for  vaccination 
of  other  stock  in  light  of  local  disease 
conditions.  At  the  first  sign  of  ailing 
health  in  breeding  stock  or  young 
animals,  obtain  a  diagnosis  by  a 
veterinarian.  Find  out  whether  dis¬ 
ease,  parasites  or  faulty  nutrition  is 
responsible.  Corrective  action,  started 
promptly,  may  save  the  lives  of  many 
young  animals. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00' 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek . 4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry . 4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . 3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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The  price  and  wage  control  situ¬ 
ation  was  getting  further  and  further 
out  of  hand  all  during  February. 
There  were  disagreements  with  the 
economic  stabilization  agency,  feuds 
between  the  agency  and  other 
government  departments  as  to  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  various  phases  of  the 
overall  economic  controls  program, 
and  meanwhile  prices  continued  to 
climb  higher  despite  the  so-called 
lids. 

February  may  be  marked  as  a 
month  in  which  Congress  became 
restless  and  in  which  opponents  of 
the  entire  idea  of  controlling  the 
economy  in  peacetime  became  at  least 
a  little  bolder.  Because  the  subject  is 
political  dynamite,  few  Congressmen 
have  as  yet  been  willing  to  come  out 
for  a  definite  end  to  price  controls. 
But  many,  speaking  privately,  have 
acknowledged  that  they  are  watching 
the  meat  situation.  They  admit,  if 
black  markets  develop  in  meats  and 
if  meat  supplies  become  scarce,  they 
will  attempt  to  put  an  end  to  the  en¬ 
tire  experiment  in  peacetime  controls 
over  the  economy. 

Michael  V.  DiSalle,  the  price  con¬ 
trol  administrator,  also  feels  that 
he  must  succeed  with  meat  or  lose 
the  whole  battle  to  keep  prices  down. 
Evidence  of  this  belief  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  he  has  issued 
more  orders  and  directives  concern¬ 
ing  meat  than  for  any  other  com¬ 
modity  under  price  controls.  Most 
sweeping  order  relative  to  meat  was 
one  to  the  effect  that  no  new 
slaughterers  could  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  established  slaughterers 
must  process  only  the  same  per¬ 
centage  of  meat  animals  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  DiSalle  has  also  threat¬ 
ened  dire  penalties  to  anybody 
caught  selling  meat  other  than  by 
the  rules.  He  has  promised  to  make 
“a  national  example”  of  any  such 
offender. 

The  retail  food  price  line  will 
shortly  be  broken  wide  open  with  a 
new  ruling  “thawing”  prices.  Under 
the  new  regulation,  everybody  from 
farmer  to  consumer  .will  be  held  to  a 
set  profit  margin  as  a  substitute  for 
dollars  and  cents  ceilings.  This  will 
allow  processors  and  retailers  and 
other  food  handlers  to  add  to  their 
prices  any  added  expenses  of  doing 
business,  including  higher  raw  food 
prices. 

Wages  will  be  allowed  to  go  up  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  in  some  cases, 
and  all  union  contracts  calling  for 
“deferred”  wage  increases  will  be 
honored.  More  than  a  million  work¬ 
ers  have  such  contracts.  This  will 
force  price  adjustments  in  the  in¬ 
dustries  affected.  And  it  will  inevit¬ 
ably  cause  the  parity  dollars-and- 
cents  figures  to  rise,  resulting  in 
higher  food  prices. 

All  in  all,  price  and  wage  controls 
are  degenerating  into  one  of  the 
worst  messes  ever  to  come  out  of 
Washington;  which,  in  turn,  explains 
why  so  many  people  are  watching  the 
situation  in  meat.  Meat  black  mar¬ 
kets,  if  and  when  they  come,  may 
very  well  cause  so  much  of  a  storm 
that  price  and  wage  controls  might 
be  swept  clean  out  of  existence. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Incorporated  in  the  administration 
recommendations  for  tax  increases,  as 
presented  by  Treasury  Secretary 
Snyder  to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  was  a  suggestion  that 
farm  co-ops  pay  taxes  on  earned  in¬ 
come  retained  for  purposes  of  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  Co-operative  League  of 
ihe  U.  S.  A.  said  that  it  agreed 
thoroughly  with  the  recommendation 
but  disagreed  violently  with  the  way 
it  was  made.  Snyder,  said  the  League, 
gave  the  impression  that  farm  co¬ 
ops  are  tax-free  “and  expand  on  tax- 
free  funds.”  The  League  denied  that 
this  is  true. 

Said  Jerry  Voorhis,  executive 
secretary  of  the  League,  “the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  co-operatives  are  al¬ 
ready  paying  the  taxes  Secretary 
Snyder  proposes.  The  only  tax  ex¬ 
emption  available  to  co-operatives  is 
exemption  from  Federal  corporate  in¬ 
come  tax  for  strictly  agricultural  co¬ 
operatives.  Less  than  half  of  the 
10,000  farm  co-operatives  in  the  j 
country  take  advantage  of  this  ex¬ 
emption.  No  city  co-operative  is 
eligible  ...” 

Voorhis  said  that  the  League  does 
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not  oppose  ending  an  exemption 
which  few  of  its  members  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of,  in  any  case.  Neither 
Voorhis  nor  Snyder  said  a  word 
about  the  tax  exemption  on  profits 
returned  to  members  as  patronage 
dividends.  These  are  the  profits 
which  the  National  Tax  Equality 
Association  and  affiliated  groups  want 
particularly  to  see  taxed. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  “peril  point”  provision  was 
reinstated  in  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  extension  passed  last 
month  by  the  House.  Also  included 
was  an  “escape  clause”  which  would 
permit  any  industry,  group  of  farm¬ 
ers  or  others  to  ask  for  higher  tariff 
rates  if  they  could  show  that  exist¬ 
ing  rates  hurt  their  markets.  Still 
another  amendment  would  ban  im¬ 
ports  of  farm  commodities  getting 
price  support  aid.  The  House  bill  ex¬ 
tends  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  for  three  years.  Under  this  law, 
the  president  may  enter  into  trade 
agreements  with  foreign  nations;  but 
the  amendments  represent  a  com¬ 
plete  defeat  for  the  administration. 

By  and  large,  farm  groups  have 
been  on  the  administration  side  on 
this  question;  so  have  labor  unions. 
So  has  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  the  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  In  short,  all  groups 
representing  national  interests  were 
in  favor  of  continuing  the  law  as  it 
was.  Opposition  came  from  groups 
producing  or  selling  specific  com¬ 
modities  subject  to  damage  from  a 
flood  of  cheap  imports.  The  amend¬ 
ments  were  a  victory  for  the  latter 
group  and  a  defeat  for  the  former,  in 
that  taken  together  they  go  back  to 
the  idea  of  tariffs  designed  to  protect 
U.  S.  industry  and  agriculture.  The 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act, 
without  the  amendments,  would  act 
to  enlarge  international  trade,  thus 
providing  greater  markets  abroad  for 
U.  S.  manufacturers  and  farmers. 

Chief  among  farmers  objecting  to 
the  Act  without  the  amendments 
were  potato,  dairy,  fruit,  vegetable 
and  some  livestock  producers.  1951.- 
crop  potatoes  get  no  price  support 
aid,  and  growers  fear  effects  of  siz¬ 
able  imports  from  Canada.  Fruit  and 
vegetable  producers  have  been  hurt 
in  some  localities  by  excessive  im¬ 
ports.  Dairy  and  livestock  producers 
have  not  yet  been  hurt,  but  fear  for 
the  future.  Dairy  imports  have  large¬ 
ly  been  banned,  but  many  nations 
would  like  to  sell  us  butter  and 
cheese  and  U.  S.  dairy  farmers  fear 
that  unless  restricted  under  the  Act, 
large  imports  might  be  allowed. 
Livestock  people  have  always  feared 
Argentine  and  Mexican  meat  imports. 

At  this  stage,  the  Senate  seems 
quite  likely  to  follow  the  lead  of 
the  House  and  write  into  the  trade 
agreements  law  somewhat  similar 
high-protective-tariff  'amendments. 

Harry  Lando  I 


CARNATION  HOMESTEAD  DAISY  MADCAP 

Calf  Manna 


stores  again 


The  great  wonder  to  the  hundreds  of  people,  who  have  come  to 
see  the  new  World  Champion  Cow,  is  her  vigor,  her  splendid 
health.  Here  is  a  cow  that  for  2  years  (with  only  a  30  day  dry 
period  between  lactations)  produced  more  butterfat  than  any 
other  cow  of  any  breed  or  age  has  ever  produced  in  two  succes¬ 
sive  years.  Here  is  an  animal  that  weighs  1900  pounds,  that  has 
produced  6  calves  in  IV2  years,  that  is  still  milking  67  pounds  a 
day— and  yet  she  is  as  frisky  as  a  colt. 

Breeding  determined  what  she  could  do,  but  feeding  from  the 
very  first  day  determined  largely  what  she  did.  And  like  so  many 
other  World  Champions,  she  got  her  start  in  life  by  being  fed 
Calf  Manna  for  the  first  9  months  as  a  calf. 

It  is  significant  that  more  World  Champions  and  more  Grand 
Champions  for  the  past  20  years,  have  been  raised  on  Calf  Manna 
than  on  any  other  commercial  feed. 


If  you  want  calves  that  are  singularly  free  from 
digestive  upsets;  if  you  want  calves  that  develop  into 
big,  deep-bodied  cows,  it  will  pay  you  to  read  the  new 
book,  "How  To  Feed  Calf  Manna”.  Write  Today  For 
Free  Copy.  Address; 


ALBERS  RESEARCH  STATION 

357  Carnation  Building  •  Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  -R.] N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


3  men  and  a  boy  can 
build  a  feeding  floor  (20'  x  20')  and 
trough  for  30  hogs  with  .  .  . 

55  bags  Lehigh  Cement 
5  cu.  yds.  sand 
6V2  cu.  yds.  gravel 

Materials  required  for  a  concrete  masonry 
wall  (40'  long  x  4'  high) 

2  bags  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
!4  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 

21 0  8  x  8  x  16-in.  regular  concrete 
blocks 


Faster  gains  .  .  . 

at  less  feed  cost .  .  . 
with  less  work 


Many  records  prove  that.  To  name  one:  The  Animal  Husbandry 
Department  of  the  University  of  Missouri  fed  two  groups  of  hogs  of 
like  weight  and  quality,  one  group  on  a  concrete  floor,  the  other  on 
a  dirt  lot.  The  hogs  on  concrete  gained  20%  faster  on  5%  less  feed. 


Concrete  feeding  floors  and  troughs  permit  planned  feeding  and 
watering,  better  health  control,  more  hogs  marketed  per  litter.  And 
the  cost  of  a  floor  and  trough  made  with  Lehigh  Cement  will  pay 
for  itself  in  a  few  years. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound  advice  on  feeding  floors  and 
other  concrete  farm  construction.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


I 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  ALLENTOWN,  PA.  •  CHICAGO,  ILL.  •  SPOKANE,  WASH. 
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Only  Unadilla  has . . . 

N. 


FEATURING - 

1.  WOOD  .  .  .  nature’s  own  insulator  —  from 
sturdy,  double-battened  roof  to  walls  of 

2.  FULL-THICKNESS  . . .  tongue-in-groove  wood 
staves  knitted  together  by  exclusive  steel 
Lock  Dowelling  and  — 

3.  HEAVY  steel  hoops  with  cold  pressed  threads 
.  .  .  easily  adjustable  from  safe,  built-in 
"Sure-Grip,  Sure-Step”  ladder. 

4.  EXCLUSIVE  Unadilla  Door  Front  System  al¬ 
ways  opens  at  silage  level,  makes  pitching 
easy.  S  and  V  joints  make  doors  air-tight, 
juice-tight.  Special  V  base  anchors,  firmly 
embedded  in  concrete  foundation,  eliminate 
unsightly  anchor  cables. 

Unadilla  Wood  Staves  Seal  Juices  In,  Seal  Weather  Out 

Unadilla  Silos  protect  your  ensilage  with  the 
perfect  seal  provided  by  woo4-  Wood  is  the 
tried  and  proven  silo  material.  Since  1906 
Unadilla  has  produced  better  wood  silos. 

*  More  Silo  For  Your  Money 

MORE  STRENGTH  —  because  the  seasoned  staves 
are  knitted  into  one  tight  unit  by  hundreds  of 
steel  dowels  only  Unadilla  provides. 

MORE  SAFETY  AND  CONVENIENCE  with  "Sure- 
Grip,  Sure-Step’’  ladder  and  doors  which  are 
continuous  and  flush  with  the  front  — always 
open*  at  silage  level. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG  AND  FACTS 
ON  NEW  TIME-PAYMENT  PLAN.  ON 
ORDERS  WRITTEN  FOR  SHIPMENT  PRIOR 
TO  APRIL  1st.  PRESENT  PRICES  ARE 
GUARANTEED. 

UNADILLA  SILO  CO.,  Box  c-25  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


TOMBSTONES 


DIRECT  TO  YOU  $* 

Genuine  Beautiful  Rockdale 
Monument,  Markers. 

Satis  faction  or  wl  ONE  Y  BACK.  EASY 
Freigrht  paid.  Write  for  our  TERMS 
FREE  Catalog:  and  compare  prices.  O 

Rockdale  Monument  Co.,  Dept  900  Joliet  HI. 


SENSATIONAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER/ 

Returned  by  First  Class  Mail.  10  beautiful  enlarged 
Super-Snaps  of  any  10  negatives  you  send,  plastic  ring- 
bound  in  album.  Super-Snaps  are  guaranteed  non¬ 
fading,  deckled  and  dated  on  back.  Negatives  re¬ 
turned  with  Super-Snaps.  Send  your  10  negatives 
with  25c  in  coin  today.  Offer  limited.  NEXTDAY 
PHOTO  SERVICE.  NEXTDAY  BUILDING, 

ROOM  202,  BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


WHAT  THIS  MB¥ 
WESTINGHOUSE 

FRONT-DOR 


MILK  COOLER 
DOES  FOR  YOU! 


Available  In  4,  6  and 
8-can  sizes. 


Saves  Your  Back  :  .  .  Easy  to 
load  and  unload  .  .  .  Slide  ’em  in 
;  ;  .  Slide  ’em  out  .  .  .  Eliminates 
hazardous,  back-breaking  lifting 
of  milk  cans. 

Cuts  Rejections  . . .  Fast  cooling 
and  safe  cold  storage  insures  qual¬ 
ity  milk  in  every  haul. 

Easy  to  Service  ;  .  .  Drop-In 
Refrigeration  System  and  Drop-In 
Water  Pump  are  easy  in  ..  .  easy 
out  .  .  .  replaceable  as  units. 


Sealed  Refrigeration  System 

.  .  .  Has  lifetime  supply  of  re« 
frigerarft  and  oil  sealed  in  .  ;  ; 
dust,  dirt  and  moisture  sealed  out; 
Backed  by  5-Year  Guarantee 
Plan. 

Also  Available  .  .  .  Ten  Immer¬ 
sion-Type  Coolers.  A  size  for  every 
need  from  two  cans  to  ten  cans; 

For  further  details,  see  your  local 
Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write 
direct  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Electric  Appliance 
Division,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk 
Is  Quality  Milk 


Necro,  Hog  Cholera  and 
Bull  Nose 

Could  you  furnish  me  with  'in¬ 
formation  about  infectious  enteritis, 
or  necro  in  hogs?  What  causes  it, 
and  what  is  the  best  treatment  for 
it?  I  have  been  told  that  there  are 
two  different  kinds  of  cholera  in  hogs 
— one  that  kills  in  a  short  time,  and 
another  that  takes  a  death  toll  more 
slowly.  There  is  a  disease  in  hogs 
known  as  necrotic  rhinitis  or  com¬ 
monly  known  as  bull  nose.  What  is 
its  cause,  and  how  may  it  be  pre¬ 
vented? 

Essex  Co.,  N.  J.  j.  c. 

Infectious  enteritis  or  necro  in 
hogs  is  caused  by  several  species  of 
bacteria  classified  under  the  group 
name  of  salmonella.  For  practical 
purposes,  however,  the  most  import¬ 
ant  consideration  is  that  they  do  not 
seem  to  develop  in  sufficient  num¬ 
bers  to  cause  illness  in  the  hog’s 
body  unless  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
one  of  the  B-complex  vitamins  known 
as  niacin  and  also  called  nicotinic 
acid.  In  addition,  it  has  been  shown 
by  experimental  work  at  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Station  that  an  adequate  and 
constant  supply  of  the  amino  acid 
known  as  tryptophane  will  h^lp  to  act 
as  a  preventive  for  this  hog  ailment. 
This  amino  acid  is  available  in  the 
form  of  skimmilk.  Niacin  is  present 
in  adequate  quantities  in  such  feeds 
as  barley,  wheat  bran,  wheat  grain, 
tankage,  meat  scraps  and  fish  meal. 
Common  hog  feeds  which  are  de¬ 
ficient  in  this  essential  vitamin  are 
corn  and  oats.  All  pasture  grasses 
are  high  in  niacin,  as  are  good  quality 
alfalfa  leaf  meal  and  alfalfa  hay. 
Once  the  disease  has  appeared,  it  is 
manifested  by  diarrhea,  fever  and 
loss  of  appetite.  A  successful  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  proper  and  individ¬ 
ual  doses  of  sulfamethazine.  This  can 
be  administered  either  in  powder  or 
capsule  form.  Directions  are  on  the 
container. 

Necro  is  sometimes  confused  with 
hog  cholera,  which  is  caused  by  an¬ 
other  organism  entirely.  It  is  also 
true,  as  mentioned,  that  hog  cholera 
may  prevail  in  either  the  acute  or 
chronic  form.  However,  the  acute 
form  is  by  far  the  more  common.  Hog 
cholera  can  be  prevented  by  using 
what  is  known  as  the  double  treat¬ 
ment,  consisting  of  injections  of  both 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  and  hog 
cholera  virus  in  suitable  doses.  This 
treatment  should  be  administered  by 
a  veterinary. 

The  disease  known  as  necrotic 
rhinitis,  commonly  called  bull  nose, 
is  produced  by  still  another  kind  of 
pathogenic  bacteria  which  is  present 
in  the  soil  and  manure.  It  gains  en¬ 
trance  through  abrasions  in  the  skin 
which  may  be  caused  by  rooting  or 
fighting.  It  should  then  be  treated 
with  some  disinfectant,  such  as  one- 
half  strength  tincture  of  iodine.  The 
proper  use  of  some  of  the  sulfa  drugs 
such  as  sulfamethazine  has  also  re¬ 
sulted  in  benefits.  While  none  of  these 
diseases  are  directly  related  to  each 
other,  an  attack  of  hog  cholera  is 
often  a  predisposing  cause  of  necro. 


Aureomycin  for  Livestock 

An  injectable  form  of  aureomycin 
known  as  aureomycin  intravenous 
veterinary  is  now  available  for  use 
by  veterinarians  in  the  treatment 
of  a  wide  variety  of  animal  diseases. 

On  the  basis  of  field  trials  by  prac¬ 
ticing  veterinarians  and  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  aureomycin  in¬ 
travenous  has  been  shown  to  be 
highly  effective  in  treating  the  fol¬ 
lowing  diseases:  In  cattle:  Calf 
scours  and  pneumonia,  foot  rot,  ship¬ 
ping  fever,  pneumonia  complex  in 
adult  animals,  septic  mastitis  and 
metritis.  In  horses:  Strangles,  septi¬ 
cemias,  shipping  fever  and  infected 
wounds.  In  small  animals:  Respira¬ 
tory  infections  (pneumonia,  sinusitis, 
and  tonsilitis),  gastrointestinal  infec¬ 
tions,  bacterial  infections  associated 
with  distemper,  leptospirosis,  cocci- 
diosis,  local  infections  (boils,  infected 
wounds,  and  ear  infections),  cystitis, 
nephritis,  feline  infectious  enteritis 
and  feline  coryza. 

Aureomycin  hydrochloride  crystal¬ 
line  intravenous  veterinary  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  vials  of  100  mg.  and  500  mg. 
with  diluent.  It  is  available  only  by, 
or  on,  the  prescription  of  a  veterin¬ 
arian. 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

J&i  ca*Mi4tetttCy 
ctoztt  tttd& 

You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
Syill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  I 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


lUWirtaiuQ 


ultra-flexible,  ivory-smooth  plastic,  take  on 
any  contour  of  a  bent  teat  without  pressure. 
Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  during 
healing.  Flutes  on  shaft  carry  in  antiseptic 
ointment,  maintain  continuous  contact  with 
injured  tissue.  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
25  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  Bag 
Balm.  At  all  druggists  and 
farm  stores. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

Lyndonville.  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


Sell  Your 
Surplus  Stock 


MANY  breeders  have  found  that 
a  little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  300,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 


The  Rural  New-Yorker 

333  West  30 th  SI.,  New  York 
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•  •  •  YOU  GET  ®  •  % 


When  You  Give  Farm  Animals  ® 

sterling  : 


TRACE- 

MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


•  Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
®  But  they  become  still  health- 
%  ier,  bigger,  more  productive, 
«  more  profitable,  when  fed 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
®  BLUSALT.  For  it  provides  salt 

#  plus  these  vital  trace  minerals: 

COBALT  —  for  better  appetites  — 
a  better  animal  growth. 

IODINE  —  essential  to  thyroid 
@  gland  and  its  secretion. 

MANGANESE  —  helps  prevent  ste¬ 
rility,  increases  lactation. 
IP  IRON  —  for  healthy  red  blood  .  .  . 
^  helps  prevent  anemia. 

COPPER  —  essential  to  convert  iron 

#  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  —  promotes  better  growth, 

-  longer  life. 

# 

An  Easy,  Inexpensive  Way  to 
Provide  Essential  Minerals. 

®  Available  in  100-lb.  bags, 

50-lb.  blocks,  4-Jb.  liks. 

Sold  by  authorized  deat- 

#  ers  everywhere.  Write 
^  for  literature. 

#  INTERNATIONAL 
m  SALT  COMPANY, 

INC. 

®  Scranton,  Pa. 

#  ®  ®  •  •  « 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  i. 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sites  from  Stock  at  Halt  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  sod  Semples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Yean. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVA8 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 

130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


Thanks  TO  ACOUSTICON’S  amazing  new  in¬ 
vention,  I  now  hear  perfectly,  yet  wear  ab¬ 
solutely  NOTHING  in  my  ear!  Yes,  thanks  to 
Acousticon’s  tiny  skin  receiver  disc  that  hides 
behind  my  ear,  I  need  not  wear  any  so-called 
"invisible’’  or  "phantom”  earpieces,  no  head- 
band,  no  pressure  of  any  kind!  I  don’t  advertise 
my  deafness! 


SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 

Prove  to.  yourself,  without  cost  or  obligation,  that 
you  can  throw  away  your  old-fashioned,  unsightly 
earpiece  or  tube,  also  your  headband,  yet  HEAR 
with  a  clarity,  brilliance  and  comfort  you  never 
expected  to  enjoy  again!  Send  for  FREE  PROOF 
that  you  never  again  need  feel  self-conscious  about 
deafness.  Write  ACOUSTICON,  at  Radio  City, 
6  West  49th  Street,  New  York  20,  -N.  Y. 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


ACOUSTICON,  At  Radio  City,  Dept.  M275 
6  West  49th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  complete  illustrated  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  marvelous  new  hearing  in- 
vention  that  requires  nothing  in  my  ear  and 
no  headband. 


Name . 


Address. 


City. 


...State... 


J 


New  Fly  Controls  for  Dairy 
Farms 

The  development  of  a  new  insecti¬ 
cide,  designed  specifically  for  use  in 
and  around  dairy  buildings,  has  been 
shown  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  This 
new  product  now  makes  possible  a 
complete  fly  control  program  for 
dairy  farms  through  the  use  of  just 
two  spray  materials.  Both  barns  and 
cattle  must  be  sprayed  to  make  such 
a  program  effective.  Use  of  the  new 
insecticide  in  barns,  combined  with 
applications  of  currently  recom¬ 
mended  methoxychlor  sprays  on 
cattle,  will  achieve  this  result.  Such 
a  program  will  combine  complete 
safety  from  toxic  hazards  with  long 
residual  protection  of  cows  and 
premises. 

The  new  insecticide  for  dairy  barn 
use  combines  two  chlorinated  hy¬ 
drocarbon  compounds  —  methoxyv 
chlor  and  lindane.  It  was  developed 
to  give  dairymen  quick  kill  of  flies, 
and  also  to  keep  barns  fly-free  for 
a  number  of  weeks  following  each 
spraying.  Both  these  chemicals  have 
been  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  fly  protection 
in  dairy  bams.  When  used  properly, 
these  materials  do  not  contaminate 
milk.  Combined  in  the  proper  pro¬ 
portions,  the  two  chemicals  supple¬ 
ment  the  effectiveness  of  each  other. 

Dairy  fly  control  problems  have 
been  complicated  by  the  appearance 
of  strains  of  house  flies  that  seem  re¬ 
sistant  to  certain  insecticides,  and  by 
the  discovery  by  U.S.D.A.  investiga¬ 
tors  that  some  insecticides  tend  to 
show  up  in  the  milk  and  should  not 
be  used  around  dairy  operations. 
Search  for  a  product  for  barn  use, 
which  would  help  dairyman  solve 
these  problems,  resulted  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  lindane-methoxy- 
chlor  insecticide. 

Tests  during  the  1950  fly  season, 
both  at  college  experiment  stations 
and  on  dairy  farms  throughout  the 
country,  were  carried  on  to  check  the 
efficiency  of  the  new  insecticide. 
When  applied  as  directed,  it  gave 
outstanding  control  of  flies  under  a 
wide  range  of  operating  conditions, 
and  remained  effective  up  to  eight 
weeks  or  longer.  T^he  new  product 
may  also  be  used  for  occasional  ap¬ 
plication  to  dairy  cattle  to  control 
mange  and  lice.  It  is  not  recom¬ 
mended  for  fly  control  directly  on 
animals,  however,  due  to  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  lindane,  which  is  considered 
too  hazardous  to  the  health  of  milk 
consumers  for  safe  use  at  frequent 
intervals.  Barn  spraying  is  necessary 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  house  fly, 
the  most  serious  sanitation  problem 
around  dairies. 

The  new  insecticide  for  barn 
spraying  is  a  wettable  powder.  It  is 
to  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one  pound 
of  material  in  three  gallons  of  water, 
for  every  1,500  square  feet  of  surface 
to  be  sprayed.  Horn  flies,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  cause  a  drop  in 
milk  production  of  as  much  as  20  per 
cent  through  biting  the  cattle  and 
keeping  them  from  grazing.  Since 
these  horn  flies  spend  their  lives  on 
the  animals,  they  can  only  be  con¬ 
trolled  through  spraying  the  cows. 
Approved  material  for  spraying  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  cattle  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  in  a  variety  of  package  sizes;  a 
suitable  one  is  also  a  wettable  pow¬ 
der,  with  a  pound  in  12  gallons  of 
water  making  a  sufficient  quantity 
to  treat  25  head. 


Herdsmen’s  Short  Courses 
at  Penn  State 

A  one-week  course,  starting  March 
6,  1951,  will  be  offered  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Animal  Husbandry  in  the 
practical  management  and  handling 
of  beef  cattle,  including  fitting  for 
sale  and  for  show.  Information  will 
be  given  on  feeding,  disease  preven¬ 
tion,  and  breeding.  Much  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  actual  work  with  all 
breeds  of  beef  cattle.  Enrollment  will 
be  limited  to  24  persons. 

A  one-week  course,  starting  March 
12,  1951,  will  be  offered  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Dairy  Husbandry  for 
herdsmen  who  wish  to  review  or  to 
secure  additional  information  on  sub¬ 
jects  related  to  dairy  farm  manage¬ 
ment.  These  subjects  include  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  and  management. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the 
problem  of  disease  prevention. 

For  additional  information  on  both 
these  courses,  write  to  A.  Leland 
Beam,  Director  of  Short  Courses, 
State  College,  Pa.  Advance  regis¬ 
tration  is  required  for  these  courses. 
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Of  all  the  year’s  cycle,  for  the  dairy  cow, 
the  few  weeks  before  and  after  calving  are 
the  weeks  of  worry  .  .  .  and  the  weeks 
that  can  make  or  break  the  entire  lacta¬ 
tion  period  to  follow.  Many  cows  lack  the 
physical  vigor  to  come  through  freshening 
safely  without  a  medicinal  build-up. 

It’s  a  fact  that  the  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine, 
Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin 
D,  contained  in  concentrated,  low-cost 
Kow-Kare,  are  scientifically  designed  to 
promote  safe  and  natural  functioning  of 
just  those  digestive  and  reproductive  or¬ 
gans  where  the  strains  threaten  most. 

J  HE  TWO  @ -A-DAY] 


Use  Kow-Kare,  too,  for  any  cow 
with  sluggish  appetite  or  unex¬ 
plained  low  milk  yield.  Your 
farm-supply  store  can  supply 
Kow-Kare  in  3  sizes,  including 
the  new  economy  50  lb.  Drum. 
Send  for  FREE  BOOK,  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle”. 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO..  INC. 

Lyndonville  9,  Vermont 


•  . ..«-■■ .  i  ■limn  wimi.'  i  i 


1  Fresh  bog  spavin  ?  j 
“Clear  it  up  fast  i 

with  ABS0RBINE” 

says  C.  W.  Pace  of  Longmont,  Colorado 

•  “As  soon  as  I  see 
signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on 
my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.  That’s 
the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  by  our  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  I  have 
been  using  it  for  over 
I  6  years." 

Yes,  farmers  know  there's  nothing  like 
Absorbinel  It’s  not  a  '‘cure-all,,,  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  windgall,  collar  gall, 
and  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ?  50° 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  mm/,/ 
for  local  yards — do  ‘‘custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 

.  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post¬ 
il  card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber. 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  81,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


YOU  CAN  FILE 
OREGOrCHIPPER  CHAIN 

Become  ©f  if*  patented  Fo*t-FII«  Tooth,  anybody  <an 
keep  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  thorp,  reody  for  tpeedy, 
steady  cutting.  Almost  oil  Oregon  Chain  owner*  do 
their  own  filing,  »ove  co*t  and  time  out.  Injtoll  an 
Oregon  Chain  on  your  low.  Write  today  for  neoreit 
dealer**  name.  State  »ow  make,  bar  length.  (Profitable 

—  Qait  Qile.  Qfied 


dealerships  open.) 


VOO*  CHAIN  SAW 
LOGGIM  _ 


Marl, 

5Uno**d  »fPt, 
Mali  i  ro 
TITAN  '  B“sto"  • 

5222° 

Woo°«oij  ,‘B^ 


Address  Desk  73 


OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  C0RP-L 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


ft  IDF  OH  WALK 


Standard 

Tractors" 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 


Plow 

Seed 


Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
L  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners.  Florists, 

L  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

I  FOUR  MODELS 
Cultivate*  Ample  Power  for  Field, 

U  U  \  Haying  and  Truck 
Mowilaux  Crop  Tools.  Run 
.  T  Pumps.  Saws  and 

andliawnse  Belt  Machines. 

Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

HighWheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

EASY  TERMS  i«.D 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Finn  I fl  H 'Hi  i 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y.  I 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  | 
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New  York  Central 


The  Smooth  Water  Level  Route 


Bumper  Crop 
of  Box  Cars 


...to  move  your  crops 
great  markets  and  ports  that 
New  York  Central  serves 

Since  1945,  New  York  Central  has  invested  more 
than  $232,000,000  in  new  freight  cars.  That’s  50,742 
new  cars . . .  oYer  half  of  them  box  cars,  stock  cars, 
refrigerator  cars  to  move  your  farm  products 
promptly  and  safely  to  market. 

That  new  car  program  .  .  .  one  of  the  largest  in 
railroad  history  ...  is  an  important  service  to  New 
York  Central’s  agricultural  shippers.  But,  in  a 
broader  sense,  it  is  a  vital  contribution  to  the  secu¬ 
rity  and  freedom  of  every  American. 

For  it  is  the  freight  car  .  .  .  far  more  than  any 
other  transportation  tool . .  .  that  mobilizes  Amer¬ 
ica’s  productive  might  for  prosperity  in  peace  or 
strength  in  defense. 


‘‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A  twice  1950  power.  Su¬ 
perior  all  purpose.  Nickle,  al.  Clog- 
free.  Used  by  members  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  College  Staff.  Only 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and 
hose.  Any  motor.  50’  well  100'  high. 
Money  refund.  Why  experiment  Get 
the  best.  NORDSTROM  &.  CARL- 
SON.  KENOZA  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


$12.00 

P.  P. 


«>n 

fAO 

*VC«A 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  boms  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
far — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12,  N.Y. 


d-con  will  help  you  WIN  the 

WAR  ON  RATS 


GUARANTEED  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  AND 
MICE  COMPLETELY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK . 


Now,  with  amazing  ease,  you  can  clear  your  place  of 
these  disease  carrying,  property  destroying  rodents — • 
and  keep  it  clear,  thanks  to  D-CON  and  its  wonder  work¬ 
ing  active  ingredient  WARFARIN.  This  scientifically 
developed  product,  discovered  by  the  University  of 
Wise.,  is  recommended  by  Federal  Departments,  county 
agents  and  the  Farm  Press  of  America.  Its  miracle,  re¬ 
sult  producing  action  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
in  hundreds  of  supervised  and  controlled  tests. 

SAFE,  CLEAN, EASY  TO  HANDLE 

D-CON  is  new.  different.  It  outsmarts  the  rats  because 
only  cumulative  doses  prove  deadly.  Tests  prove  that 
rats  return  for  successive  daily  feedings — they  do  not 
detect  the  source  to  avoid  it — and  a  few  days  of  feeding 
spell  their  doom. 

ENOUGH  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS 


RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Rats  are  smart — they  have  survived  all  efforts  to 
destroy  them.  Now  with  miracle  working  D-CON,  their 
days  are  numbered.  D-CON  will  clear  your  place  of 
rats  in  1  5  days — or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  By 
following  the  simple  feeding  instructions,  your  troubles 
with  rats  and  mice  are  over — now  and  forever. 
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Enough  D-CON  to  clear  the  average  farm  of  ^ . 
its  entire  rat  population  will  be  sent  you  in  a 
plain  wrapper  with  an  ironclad  money-back 
guarantee,  for  only .  . 

RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 
UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

531  W.  WEBSTER  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES.  Dept.  RY-3 
531  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
Please  ship  immediately  d-con  WARFARIN  concen¬ 
trate  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

O  Ship  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 
□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  send  postpaid. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATE 


Milk  &  Dairy  News 


MILK  FOR  HEALTH 

From  the  number  of  inquiries  be¬ 
ing  received,  the  Milk  for  Health 
crowd  is  working  overtime  trying  to 
sign  up  dairymen  for  this  program 
at  a  cost  of  one  cent  a  cwt.  on  all 
milk  produced. 

1.  Our  first  opinion,  expressed 
some  years,  ago  when  the  American 
Dairy  Assn,  came  on  the  scene,  re¬ 
mains  unchanged.  However  produc¬ 
tive  advertising  may  be  as  a  booster 
of  sales,  advertising  is  paid  for  by 
those  who  control  a  product’s  distri¬ 
bution.  Milk  distribution  is  controlled 
wholly  by  the  dealers  who  are  pri¬ 
marily  interested  in  boosting  the  sales 
of  their  manufactured  milk  products, 
not  fluid  milk  sales.  How,  then,  can 
farmers  hope  to  compete  against  the 
dealers’  millions  of  dollars  spent  in 
advertising  of  ice  cream,  cheese, 
dried  milk,  etc, 

2.  Even  if  producers  had  greater 
control  of  milk  distribution,  there  is 
a  serious  question  whether  the  intan¬ 
gible  results  from  advertising  should 
not  be  deferred  until  every  effort  had 
been  exerted  to  achieve  more  tangible 
gains.  For  example,  if  the  1950  Fed¬ 
eral  Order  Class  III  price  (more  milk 
goes  into  Class  III  than  into  Class 
I- A)  had  been  equal  to  the  midwest 
condensery  price  (it  was  40  cents 
less),  dairymen  would  have  received 
some  $14,000,000  more  for  their  milk, 
or  20  cents  a  cwt.  extra  on  every  cwt. 
made  in  1950.  If  the  same  effort  were 
made  to  boost  the  Class  III  price  to 
its  true  value  as  is  being  exerted  by 
farm  leaders  in  their  Milk  for  Health 
program,  without  even  spending  one 
cent  a  cwt.,  the  results  would  be  im¬ 
mediate.  ! 

3.  Fluid  milk  consumption  is  now 
rising,  and  total  milk  production  is 
falling. 

4.  Over  and  above  all  these  con¬ 
siderations  is  the  fact  that  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Milk  for  Health  is  suspect. 
The  majority  are  bogus  farm  leaders, 
allied  too  closely  with  dealer  inter¬ 
ests,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  will 
“rim  the  show”.  Besides,  as  one 
dairyman  describes  it,  there  are  “too 
many  fingers  in  the  pie.”  There  is 
Milk  for  Health,  Inc.,  the  American 
Dairy  Assn.,  the  American  Dairy 
Assn,  of  New  York,  the  National 
Dairy  Council,  and  all  the  local  dairy 
councils  in  each  milk  market.  After 
each  of  these  groups  extracts  its 
share  from  the  farmer’s  penny,  there 
is  serious  question  as  to  how  much 
of  the  penny  will  be  left. 

5.  There  is  too  much  pressure  be¬ 
ing  exerted  to  sign  up  dairymen  as 
Milk  for  Health  members.  One  un¬ 
confirmed  rumor  is  that  Milk  for 
Health  is  paying  $6.00  for  every  name 
signed  up. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  subscribe  to  Milk 
for  Health.  We  cannot,  therefore, 
advise  dairymen  that  it  would  be  to 
their  best  interests  at  this  time  to 
sign  up  as  members. 


OLEO  TO  THE  FORE  AGAIN 

The  State  Farm  Conference  Board, 
made  up  of  the  major  farm  groups 
in  New  York  State,  and  supposed  to 
represent  their  memberships,  has  al¬ 
lowed  itself  to  be  pressured  into  re¬ 
laxing  its  stand  against  yellow  oleo. 
Thereby  the  door  has  again  been 
opened  to  a  reconsideration  of  more 
anti-farm  legislation. 

The  Board  recommended  “no 
change  in  the  existing  law  ’barring 
the  sale  of  yellow  oleo  till  such  time 
as  the  Legislature  devises  a  workable 
and  enforceable  plan  to  protect  the 
public  against  fraud”.  As  a  result  of 
this  weak-kneed  position,  Assembly- 
man  Myron  D.  Albro,  chairman  of  the 
Assembly  Agriculture  Committee,  has 
introduced  a  bill  permitting  the  sale 
of  yellow  oleo  in  New  York,  taxed  at 
the  rate  of  two  cents  per  pound,  the 
funds  to  be  used  to  enforce  special 
packaging  and  identification  regula¬ 
tions. 

This  is  a  bad  bill  and  should  be 
defeated.  Deception  and  fraud  in  the 
use  and  sale  of  yellow  oleo  eannot 
be  prevented  or  even  controlled  un¬ 
less  there  is  at  hand  a  constantly 
available  and  working  large  police 
force  which  the  State  Government 
could  not  or  would  not  be  disposed 
to  provide. 

The  bill  is  not  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  State’s  dairy  industry.  The  tax 
and  the  restrictions  as  to  packaging 
and  labelling  are  useless.  For  just  that 
reason,  the  oleo  bloc  will,  of  course, 


BETTER  BUY- 

.  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
season.  We  can  make  delivery  in 
time  for  this  year’s  crop,  if  we  get 
your  order  soon. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


/TTnN 


TILE 

STAVE 


THE 

BLOCK 


.A 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WAU 


■■■  rr.v.v  mmm  m  1 1 1  ■  m :  ■■ 
CRAINE’S  THE  NAME 


CRAINE  j 
SILOS  ^ 


311  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  details. 


Name 


Address 


BIRD  OWNERS  •  BIRD  LOVERS 

Send  10 t  for  packaging  introductory  7  oz.  fiox  of 

GEISLER’S  PERFECT  CANARY  BIRD  FEED. 
(Usual  prepaid  price  300*"' 

FARM  AND  BIRD  PRODUCTS 
BOX  238.  STONY  BROOK.  NEW  YORK 


Avoid  Pnoduction  Jlodd,  fjMMn 


SORE  •  SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 


TREAT 

THEM 

f 


and  promote 
healing,  use 
FLEX-0  Meditated  DILATORS 

"THl  ONLY  CLOTH-COVim 
DILATORS  THAT  CONTAIN  NO  WIRtS" 

Pliable,  absorbent  Internal  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal.  They  exert 
a  gentle,  dilating  action,  and  work 
THREE  WAYS: 

1.  Carry  antiseptic  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged 
tissues,  absorb  secretions  from  in¬ 
flamed  teat. 

3.  Keep  teat  OPEN  until  healed;  encour¬ 
age  a  normal  milk  flow. 


) 


7LEX0 


MEDICATED 

TEAT  % 
DILATORS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

REGULAR — For  small  or  average  teals. 
LARGE— (Longer  and  wider)  for  long  or 
large  teats  .  .  .  Specify  Size  desired. 


ECONOMY  Pkg. .  48  Dilators  .  $1.00 
Standard  Pkg. . .  24  Dilators  .  65c 

ASK  DEALER  FOR 
FLEX-O  TEAT  DILATORS 
If  not  available,  mailed  postpaid 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


Tbt  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


accept  this  measure,  no  matter  how 
stringent  its  provisions.  It  realizes 
full  well  that  enforcement  will  be  a 
farce,  just  as  prohibition  enforcement 
was  a  farce.  For  dairymen,  however, 
if  the  bill  is  made  law,  the  damage 
will  then  have  been  done  and,  once 
on  the  books,  will  stay  there  for 
good. 

There  can  be  no  compromise  on 
this  yellow  oleo  issue  and  the  Con¬ 
ference  Board  has  betrayed  the  New 
York  dairy  farmers  when  it  made 
the  recommendation  that  has  now 
started  the  trouble  all  over  again. 

Pink  oleo  or  green  oleo  —  yes;  but 
yellow  oleo,  as  a  cheap  substitute  of 
butter  —  never.  That  is  what  farm¬ 
ers  must  tell  their  representatives 
now  before  it  is  too  late. 


cents  per  lb.,  current  flats  46-47 
cents.  Cured  Daisies  52-56  cents; 
cured  flats  51-55  cents.  Five-lb. 
processed  loaf  45-48  cents. 

Live  Rabbits — Receipts  were  light. 
Trading  moderate.  Market  firm  and 
fully  supported  at  present  values. 
Prices  per  lb.:  38-42  cents,  selected 
few  42  cents;  poor  or  heavy  25*-35 
cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Receipts 
were  heavy.  Demand  slow.  Market 
dull  and  weak,  undertone  weaker. 
Prices  per  lb.— Choice  55-58  cents; 
fair  to  good  44-54  cents;  small  37-43 
'cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  postage 
for  transmission. 


January  Milk  Prices 


The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  January 
1951  are  as  follows: 


rer  iuv  xsiiz.  ror 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op . $5.33  $.1134 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op....  5.19  .1104 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.91  .1004 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op..  4.88  .1038 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  4.875  .1037 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co-op....  4.865  .1035 
Bovina  Center  Co-op.. . . .  4.85  .1031 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.85  .1031 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.85  .1031 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . .  4.85  .1031 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.85  .1031 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op..  4.85  .1031 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.85  .1031 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.84  .103 

Dairymen’s  League  . 4.74  .10 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and 
co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant  The  Marfcet 
Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York,  $4.85:  Buffalo, 
$4.83;  Rochester,  $4.88. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  February 
19.  1951,  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  305 
Broadway.  New  York  7,  N.  Y-.,  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry — Truck  receipts  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
moderate  to  liberal.  Fowls  were  in 
good  demand.  Fryers  were  steady; 
caponettes  were  stronger.  Best  pul¬ 
lets  cleared  well  in  a  firm  market. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better — Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl — 
black  39-41  cents,  fancy  42  cents; 
Leghorn  30-32  cents,  fancy  33  cents; 
Red  or  rock  38-37  cents.  Pullets— 
Cross,  five  lbs.  and  up  46-47  cents, 
fancy  50  cents;  4%-5  lbs.  43-45  cents; 
4-41/2  lbs.  41-43  cents;  3%-4  lbs. 
37y2_40  cents.  Fryers — Cross,  36 
cents;  Rock  38-40  cents.  Caponettes — 
Rock,  Fryer  size,  best  44% -45  cents, 
average  quality  41-43  cents,  few  low 
40  cents;  Cross,  Fryers  41  cents;  Pul¬ 
lets,  3%  lbs.  35% -37  cents.  Turkeys— 
Bronze  hens  53  cents;  toms  43-45 
cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light.  Trading  mod¬ 
erate,  market  steady. 

Apples — Western  N.  Y.,  eastern  box, 
R.  I.  Greenings,  U.  S.  No.  1,  3  in.  min. 
$3.00;  Hudson  Valley,  eastern  box, 
U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh,  2%  in.  min., 
$1.50-2.00;  Cortland,  2%  in.  min. 
$1.25-1.75;  Northern  Spy,  3  in.  up 
$3.00. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  moder¬ 
ate.  Trading  fairly  active.  Onions 
and  cabbage  were  about  steady,  car¬ 
rots  firm.  Cabbage  —  Western  New 
York,  50-lb.  sack.  Danish  $4.75-5.00; 
Red  $1.75-$2.50.  Carrots  —  Orange 
County,  50-lb.  sack,  Topped,  washed 
$1.25-1.50.  Onions  —  Oswego  Sec., 
50-lb.  sack,  Yellow  Globe,  small 
to  medium  $2.35-2.50.  Potatoes 
—  Long  Island,  Katahdin  and 
Green  Mt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  100- 
lb.  sack,  $2.00-2.10;  50-lb.  sack,  $1.15- 
1.25;  Maine,  Katahdin  &  Green  Mt. 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50-lb.  sack,  $1.15- 
1.25.  Turnips* — Long  Island,  %  bu. 
bskt,  topped  and  washed,  $1.50-1.75. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light.  Demand  ac¬ 
tive  for  medium  and  large  browns, 
but  slow  for  large  whites.  Market 
about  steady.  Large  whties,  51-52% 
cents  per  doz.,  medium  whites  and 
browns  50  cents  per  doz.;  large 
browns,  52-53%  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese  —  Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  moderate.  Trading  fair, 
market  steady.  Wholesale  prices  on 
bulk  cartons,  per  lb.:  Higher  than  92 
score  (AA)  71-71%  cents;  92  score 
(A)  70  cents;  90  score  (B)  69%  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  continued  light. 
Demand  moderate  and  market  held 
steady.  Current  Daisies  46-47% 


Angora  Club  Meeting 

The  Empire  State  Angora  Club  re¬ 
cently  held  its  second  annual  meeting 
at  Spencerpoi't,  N.  Y.  The  following 
officers  were  elected:  president,  Cyril 
R„  Yorke,  Sr.,  Pine  City;  vice-pres., 
Maui'ice  B.  Sixby,  Buffalo;  secy., 
Allan  R.  Winans,  McDonough;  and 
treas.,  Mrs.  Irene  Ryberg,  Oxford. 

Many  people  are  planning  to  buy 
Angora  stock  and  a  warning  is  issued 
to  be  sure  of  what  one  is  buying  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  lot  of  stock  offered 
for  sale  that  is  not  fit  for  breeding. 
The  Empire  State  Angora  Club  con¬ 
demns  such  unreliable  stock  selling 
and  suggests  that,  if  anyone  is  plan¬ 
ning  to  buy  Angora  rabbits,  he 
should  contact  the  Club’s  secretary 
for  advice  on  where  or  how  to  buy. 

Angora  wool  is  in  demand  and  if 
the  wool  buyers  can  buy  enough 
American  Angora  wool,  it  will  cur¬ 
tail  the  foreign  shipments  which  will 
mean  better  prices  for  home  grown 
wool.  Requests  are  being  sent  in  to 
the  secretary  for  good  wool,  which 
is  something  the  wool  buyers  have 
not  done  in  a  great  many  years.  This 
is  a  good  indication  the  Angora  rab¬ 
bit  is  becoming  more  in  demand 
each  day. 

Plans  are  being  made  now  to  hold 
the  Annual  Show  and  Exhibit  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  1951  New  York 
State  Fair  in  Syracuse.  Membership 
in  the  Empire  State  Angora  Club  is 
open  to  all  Angora  raisers  who  wish 
to  join  for  a  very  small  yearly  fee. 

C.  R.  Y. 


Jersey  Sale  Averages  for 
1950 

A  recent  report  from  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club  shows  that  Jersey 
auction  sales  for  1  9  5  0  averaged 
$319.96  for  a  total  of  79  sales  that 
included  3,646  animals.  This  compares 
with  97  sales  the  year  previous,  for 
a  total  of  4,052  animals  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $321.96  per  head.  Compared 
in  terms  of  approximate  sales  and 
numbers  in  1944,  this  year’s  average 
is  $69.03  higher. 

In  1949  the  Folck  Classic  Sale, 
Springfield,  Ohio,  and  the  Salev  of 
Stars,  Dallas,  Texas,  were  almost 
neck-and-neck  with  respective  high 
averages  of  $1,038.54  and  $1,036.93. 
This  past  year,  the  Folck  sale  again 
topped  with  an  average  of  $1,011.66, 
while  the  Sale  of  Stars  was  second 
with  an  average  of  $996.70.  Top  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  price  of  the  past  year  was 
$7,000  for  Jester  Standard  Birthday, 
sold  by  Scudders  Jersey  Farm, 
Puente,  Calif.,  to  Loch  Lee  Jerseys, 
Williamsville,  N.  Y.  The  bull  sales  were 
headed  by  Jester  Royal  Jester  at 
$5,000,  sold  *  Meadowi'idge  Farm, 
Ridgeway,  Mich.,  to  Mack  Manor 
Farm,  Orlando,  Ind. 


Protein  for  Hogs 

Hog  farmers  are  finding  it  very 
profitable  to  feed  high  protein  supple¬ 
ments  at  present  price  ratios.  In  fact, 
the  price  of  such  protein  supplements 
could  be  raised  50  per  cent,  in  relation 
to  coi’n,  before  it  would  become  un¬ 
profitable  to  feed  them.  It  is  common¬ 
ly  estimated  that  100  pounds  of  soy¬ 
bean  oil  meal  may  replace  four 
bushels  of  corn  in  hog  feeding.  This 
is  a  saving  "of  about  $1.60  at  present 
prices,  or  over  a  third  the  cost  of  the 
meal. 

Due  to  their  digestive  makeup,  hogs, 
and  poultry  too,  require  a  high  qual¬ 
ity  protein.  In  the  past,  they  have  re¬ 
quired  a  large  percentage  of  animal 
proteins  in  their  rations  for  best  re¬ 
sults.  But  if  Vitamin  B-12  is  added, 
soybean  oil  meal  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  animal  proteins  for  hogs  and 
poultiy,  according  to  experiment  sta¬ 
tion  findings.  It  is  also  considerably 
cheaper  in  price. 
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|  The  most  sanitary  milk  cooler  you  can  buy 


Pump  assembly# 
strainer#  water 
distributing  pan 
can  racks  all 
removable  for 
easy  cleaning. 


No  hoses,  pipes  or  fittings 
to  clog.  Removable  parts 
make  it  the  easiest  to  clean ! 

Full  capacity  load  of  milk 
cools  down  to  45  degrees  in 
only  one  hour! 


STEINHORST 

Spray-Type  Side-Opening 

MILK  COOLER 


No  strains  or  lame  backs !  Side-opening  doors 
eliminate  heavy  lifting  and  hoists.  Coolers 
made  in  4,  6,  8  and  12  can  capacities. 


/  .  lx/ 

»  Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Mf  * 

Dept.  A-l,  Utica,  N.Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Steinhorst 

■  Spray-Type^ide-Openlng  Milk  Cooler. 

*  ES  - 

I 

<  * 

s 

i  Name  . . . . . . 

Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons,  Inc. 

*  Street  or  RFD  . . . . 

Makers  of  the  famed  Steinhorst  Freezer 

1 

■  Post  Office . * .......  State . . . 

Utica,  New  York 

Caked  Bag  and  tender  tissues 
really  respond  when  massaged 
with  soothjng  lanolin-loaded 
BAG  BALM  .  .  .  just  the  right 
consistency  for  proper  pressure 
and  spreading.  Stays  on  longer. 
Antiseptic-on-contact,  BAG 
BALM  is  the  quick  healer  for 
Cuts,  Chaps,  Snags  of  udder  and 
teats,  Windburn,  Sunburn;  ancl 
for  Superficial  Injuries  of  all  farm 
animals.  Get  BAG  BALM  now! 

Write  for  FREE  COW  BOOKl 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 

Lydonvllle  49#  Vermont 


EARLY  ORDERS 
ASSURE  DELIVERY 


kJl  The  MARIETTA  CONCRETE  Corp 

Marietta.  Ohio 


Branch  Offices:  Baltimore,  Md 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 


At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Ban  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  oz.  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  Jersey 

afflia 

,  RELIABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY  IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 

A  wonderful  opportunity  for  men  or  women  who  enjoy  meeting  people. 
Sell  subscriptions  in  your  vicinity  on  a  full  or  part  time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting  work.  No  experience  necessary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Only  10  More  Years 
{  and  I'll  Be  6 5  ... 

i  Then  I  Can  Retire 

I  Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
j  Traders  retirement  plan,  1 -can 
I  retire  when  Tm  6$,  with  an  in*' 
•  come  that  will  let  me  live  com¬ 
fortably  and  travel  when  and 
where  I  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 

Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 

V - v 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS  \ 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

*  < '  R-ieo  »" 


I  Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation.  ■ 
complete  information  about  your  Retire-  J 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

|  Name . Age - J 

I  I 


|  St.  or  RD. 

I 

I  City . 

* - 


STOP  LEAKS 

IN  CONCRETE, 

BRICK  AND  STONE 

CELLAR  WALLS 


yourself,  from  the  inside— and  save 
,y.  Check  every  leaky  crack,  crevice 
seam  in  cellar  walls  and  floor,  tm 
with  Smooth-On  No-  J 
using  a  trowel  or  stiff  brush,  wnen 
ith-On  sets,  you’ll  find  leaking  stop 
n,,v  Smooth-On  No.  7  in  1  id.,  o  iw- 
rrger  sT  lf  your .  hardware  store 
“  it,  write  us. 

home  repair 
handbook 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  Filled 
with  handy  ways  to  stop  leaks, 
•ml  cracks,  tighten  loose  parts, 
futures,  bolts,  screws,  etc.  Write 
for  YOUR  free  copy ,  now. 
SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  „  Dept. 39 
570  Communipaw  Ave.. Jersey  City  4,  K.i. 


T)oituiM  SM00TH-0N 

NO.  7  IRON  CEMENT 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down  — due  to 
such  common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over¬ 
exertion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irri¬ 
tations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  get¬ 
ting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills  —  a  mild  diuretic. 
Used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years. 
While  often  otherwise  caused,  it’s  amazing  how 
many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these 
discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and 
filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


IN  A  HURRY? 

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer  .  .  .  send  4 
same-size  negatives  up  to  (2%x4%)  Plus  two  3c  stamps 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer  limited. 
1ET  PHOTO  SERVICE  DEPT.  B-2,  BOX  2, 
BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25t  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


The  Best  of  the  Old  and  the  New 


This  country  kitchen  shows  the  new  trend  of  making  this  room  the  center  of  family  life.  Electricty  gives  laborsaving 
benefits  of  refrigerator  and  other  equipment,  while  the  old-fashioned  range  in  Winter  serves  as  heater  and  cook 
stove.  The  business  part  of  this  kitchen  was  the  old  pantry,  wall  removed.  Here  various  members  of  the  Robert 
Quinn  family,  Mechanicsville,  N.  Y.,  find  space  to  live,  cat,  read,  sew  and  do  window  gardening  and  gazing. 


Our  country  kitchen,  on  the  day  we 
stepped  into  it  16  years  ago,  was  old 
indeed.  Never  for  a  moment,  how¬ 
ever,  did  we  intend  to  give  up  the  liv¬ 
ing  features  of  an  oldtime  kitchen,  nor 
were  we  going  to  retain  its  drab  dark 
look  and  inconveniences.  Our  idea 
was  to  restore,  not  to  remake.  It 
would  take  time  and  much  work  done 
by  ourselves.  Over  the  years,  we  now 
feel  content  that  our  goal  was  slowly 
achieved,  with  the  result  as  shown  in 
my  husband’s  sketch. 

The  whole  family  lives  in  this 
bright  cheerful  room;  as  homemaker, 
I  have  the  modern  conveniences  of 
electricity,  careful  planning  and  eco¬ 
nomical  construction.  The  result  is 
no  modern  white  cold  hospital  lab, 
nor  does  it  have  the  old  labor-making 
features.  We  have  seen  many  country 
kitchens  into  which  went  too  little  fore¬ 
thought  and  too  much  money. 

If  that  first  day  in  our  old  house, 
June  15,  1935,  had  not  been  balmy, 
and  the  lilacs  in  bud,  we  might  have 
been  dismayed.  For  the  kitchen  door 
barely  escaped  the  bellying  ceiling, 
plaster  hung  in  spots  from  the  lath, 
dreary  brown  oatmeal  paper  sagged 
on  the  walls  and,  in  the  front  parlor, 
the  funeral  chairs  were  still  stacked 
against  the  walls.  Like  the  startled 
papa  on  Christmas  Eve,  we  “tore  open 
the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash.” 
Warm  sun  poured  in — and  into  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  fine 
wide  floor  boards,  the  pretty,  small 
paned  windows  were  intact,  along 
with  much  of  the  original  hand  wood¬ 
work,  and  a  shelf  that  held  real  old 
candlesticks,  and  kerosene  lamps.  We 
brought  down  a  homey  Boston  rocker 
from  the  attic,  set  out  handmade 
glassware,  cleaned  up,  and  started 
housekeeping.  Our  money  had  to  go 
into  new  roof  and  chimney,  electric 
wiring  and  a  water  system.  What 
follows  are  steps  wide  spaced  apart. 

Our  ceiling  came  down  a  little  be¬ 
fore  we  planned!  But  the  large  beams 
exposed  were  a  rewarding  discovery. 
These  were  whitewashed.  Of  course, 
the  loose  wall  plaster  was  removed, 
patched,  smoothed,  and  surfaced  with 
plaster  paint.  Over  this  we  brushed 
on  a  coat  of  glaze,  beautiful  maple 
cream  color,  with  woodwork 
enamelled  in  matching  blend.  Old 
wrought  iron  hinges  found  in  a  keg 
were  restored  and  used  on  cabinet 
and  cupboards. 

Later  the  open  cupboards  were 
made  by  my  husband  from  mellowed 


wood  siding  from  the  old  milkhouse. 
Those  shelves  now  hold  treasured 
dishes  from  both  sides  ofi  the  family, 
with  a  set  of  Fiesta  ware  to  give 
brilliant  color,  and  to  fit  with  the 
plaster  wall  texture.  Still  later  we 
added  the  plant  brackets  for  trailing 
ivies,  and  the  window  boxes  for 
geraniums  and  coleus,  to  keep  the 
kitchen  cheerful  the  year  round.  The 
old  knotty-glass  windows  remain  un¬ 
curtained  except  for  the  bright 
chintz  I'uffle  to  frame  the  ever  chang¬ 
ing  seasons.  For  privacy  at  dusk,  we 
tacked  translucent  plastic  on  rollers 
for  shades;  these  do  not  darken  the 
windows  from  outside. 

The  working  part  of  the  kitchen 
was  made  out  of  the  old  pantry.  We 
did  not  need  a  pantry,  nor  did  we 
want  to  lose  its  two  lovely  windows. 
Where  the  pantry’s  dividing  wall  used 
to  be,  there  is  now  a  frame  of 
scalloped  antique  wood.  From  the 
beam  above  is  a  roll-up  bamboo  cur¬ 
tain  to  screen  off  this  part  of  our 
kitchen.  Thus  the  old  pantry  now 
houses  the  electric  refrigerator  (new 
era)  and  the  kitchen  range  (the  old) 
for  heating  and  cooking  in  Winter; 
in  Summer  we  use  an  electric  stove. 
Here  too  we  have  grocery  cabinets 
and  an  old  marble  slab  pastry  table. 
Today  the  windows  of  that  converted 
pantry  show  us  the  brohk  and  the 
sunrise  in  our  kitchen  picture. 

That  dividing  line  is  further 
marked  by  a  large  bench,  a  Colonial 
settle,  with  a  hinged-top  seat  that 
conceals  the  family’s  footwear,  some¬ 
thing  learned  by  living.  Its  high  back 
cuts  off  the  working  kitchen  and 
faces  the  snack  bar  at  this  end  of  the 
dining  room. 

For  the  family’s  living  sections,  two 
side  walls  now  have  low  bookshelves, 
the  top  for  magazines,  humidor  and  a 
pipe  rack.  In  a  jog  that  went  to  the 
hired  help’s  room,  near  the  back 
stairs,  is  my  sewing  machine;  its  drop 
head  table  top  serves  for  typewriter 
and  as  writing  space.  Alongside  is  a 
mending  basket  made  of  an  old  chop¬ 
ping  bowl  set  on  legs,  commodious 
and  useful. 

For  all  of  us,  the-kitchen  has  every¬ 
thing,  even  space  for  a  cot  to  be 
drawn  up  near  the  stove  with  its 
steaming  kettle  handy,  and  for 
Mama’s  constant  care  of  a  convale¬ 
scent.  Our  guests  too  always  seem  to 
meander  back  to  the  kitchen  saying 
they  feel  at  home  there. 

If,  some  day,  you  come  to  our 


kitchen  door,  you  will  "see  the  Ten 
Commandments  brightly  illustrated 
and  framed  on  the  left  wall,  just  as 
my  Aunt  Rhobe  had  in  her  spacious 
kitchen  out  on  Barton  Hill.  Eight 
children  played  there  and  were  thus 
guided.  There  will  also  be  an  old  em¬ 
broidered  motto  with  the  words: 
“The  Lord  Will  Provide”.  .  .and  it 
is  true.  Marie  Quinn 


First  Mess  of  Parsnips 

Toward  the  end  of  March  the  frost 
in  Vermont  begins  to  leave  the 
ground.  It  is  then  time  for  us  to  dig 
the  first  mess  of  pai  snips  from  the 
garden  where  they  have  ripened  and 
sweetened  all  Winter.  Parsnip 
Chowder  comes  first  with  us;  then 
Parsnip  Fritters. 

Parsnip  Chowder 

Use  Vs  lb.  salt  pork;  1  small  onion; 
3  cups  parsnips  cut  in  cubes;  1  cup 
potatoes,  cubed;  2  cups  boiling  water; 
1  qt.  rich  milk;  4  tablespoons  butter; 
salt,  pepper,  minced  parsley. 

Try  out  salt  pork;  remove  crack¬ 
lings.  Add  onion  and  brown  them; 
then  and  parsnips  and  potatoes,  also 
then  add  parsnips  and  potatoes,  also 
vegetables  are  done.  Add  the  milk 
and  butter;  season  to  taste.  Thicken 
the  chowder  gradually  with  a  paste 
made  of  2  tablespoons  flour  and  same 
of  cold  water.  When  chowder  is 
piping  hot  (not  boiled),  top  with 
minced  parsely.  Serves  8. 

Parsnip  Fritters 

Wash  and  scrape  10  medium  sized 
parsnips.  (Number  depends  on  num¬ 
ber  to  serve).  Cook  them  in  boiling 
salted  water  for  45  minutes.  Drain 
and  mash;  season  with  butter,  salt 
and  pepper.  Shape  into  small  flat 
round  cakes.  Roll  in  flour;  fry  lightly 
and  quickly,  turning  often.  Delicious. 

What  is  that  old  saying:  Something 
or  other  “butters  no  parsnips”? 

L.  M.  Willard 


“By  hook  or  by  crook”  first  meant 
that  a  tenant,  on  the  English  manor 
land  in  about  1300,  could  have  as 
much  loose  wood  as  he  could  collect 
from  the  boughs  of  trees  by  means  oi 
a  hook,  and  take  as  much  underwood 
as  he  could  cut  with  a  crook.  This 
was  poor  gleaning  at  best;  and  so 
came  to  mean  getting  something  by 
hard  means  or  under  great 
handicap,  but  getting  it  nevertheless 
by  necessity. 
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Packing  Down  Eggs  an  Economy 


Experience  during  World  War  II, 
when  grain  was  scarce  and  high, 
turned  me  into  a  packed  egg  fan. 
This  I  have  been  ever  since.  Today 
others  may  want  to  follow  suit;  hence 
my  bringing  up  the  matter,  my 
method  and  results. 

During  that  war,  we  did  not  keep 
hens,  but  I  packed  a  crate  of  eggs 
each  year  in  the  slump  that  followed 
Easter,  buying  from  a  local  egg  pro¬ 
ducer  at  wholesale  prices.  I  put  them 
down  in  water  glass  in  an  eight  gal¬ 
lon  stone  crock,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  can  carefully. 

The  water  used  should  be  boiled 
and  then  completely  cooled  before 
pouring  over  the  eggs.  The  recipe  is 
one  pint  of  water  glass  to  four  gallons 
of  sterile  water.  In  packing  a  whole 
crate,  the  investment  is  enough  to 
make  one  cautious,  but  I  have  never 
had  bad  luck.  I  make  sure  that  I  am 
getting  eggs  all  of  which  were  laid 
the  day  before.  I  have  everything 
prepared  so  that  the  minute  I  get 
them  they  go  into  the  water  glass. 
I  take  them  ungraded,  which  pleases 
the  producer  and  really  makes  no 
difference  to  me. 

These  eggs  seem  to  me  just  as 
fresh  throughout  the  summer  months, 
when  I  use  most  of  them,  as  when  I 
got  fhem.  I  store  the  crock  of  water 
glass  eggs  in  the  cellar  and  use  them 
for  everything.  By  Thanksgiving,  the 
membrane  around  the  yolk  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  weaken,  but  they  are  still 
wholesome.  Custards  and  Injun  Pud¬ 
ding  take  care  of  the  last  of  them. 
If  one  wants  to  pack  for  winter  use, 
producers  are  usually  willing  to  give 
one  a  bargain  on  pullets’  eggs  and 
“pee-wees”. 

In  boiling  a  water  glassed  egg,  the 
best  way  to  allow  for  expansion  is 
to  crush  the  shell  very  gently  on  the 
broad  end  of  the  egg  where  the  air 
sac  is  located.  Do  this  so  carefully 
that  the  shell  will  expand  where 


crushed,  but  the  skin  under  it  will 
hold  the  egg  in  shape.  The  eggs  will 
peel  if  plunged  into  cold  water,  and 
are  suitable  for  salads  or  stuffing. 
They  poach  well,  fry  well;  they  smell 
and  taste  wholesome  and  good.  The 
secret  is  in  packing  absolutely  fresh 
laid  eggs. 

I  consider  these  strictly-fresh- 
when-packed  eggs  more  satisfactory, 
both  as  to  price  and  quality,  than 
western  eggs  bought  on  the  retail 
market  as  needed.  Because  I  do  not 
use  a  refrigerator,  and  do  not  go  to 
town  often,  there  is  the  added  con¬ 
venience  for  me  of  being  able  to  dis_ 
pense  with  weekly  shopping  for  eggs. 
In  fact,  those  who  know  about  our 
Live-at-Home  program  may  recall 
that  I  have  no  weekly  shopping  list, 
as  such,  at  all.  Nellie  K.  Wadhams 


All  in  the  Day’s  Work 

The  saying  is  that  shoemaker’s 
children  never  get  shod.  The  shower 
curtain  is  much  the  same;  it  seldom 
gets  a  good  bath.  When  next  you  are 
ready  to  give  the  bathtub  an  extra 
polish,  first  fill  it  with  detergent 
suds,  whipped  up  frothy.  Slip  the 
shower  curtain  off  the  hooks  and 
down  into  suds  to  soak  for  a  short 
time.  Give  it  a  few  dousings  up  and 
down,  hand  brushing  along  the  lower 
hem.  Then  let  the  suds  run  out  of 
the  tub,  and  clear  water  run  in  for 
rinsing.  Rehang  curtain  on  its  regu¬ 
lar  hooks  and  spread  out  wide  to  dry. 

Lukewarm  water  for  washing 
woolens  can  be  tested  thus:  A  drop 
of  water  flicked  on  inner  wrist  feels 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  when  it  is 
lukewarm.  Lukewarm  or  tepid  means 
matching  body  heat. 


A  stitch  in  time 
Saves  ninety  and  nine. 


That  Mistress  March! 

I  wore  a  blue  hat,  it  was  such  a  fine  day, 

But  Miss  March’s  high  winds  came  and  snatched  it  away; 

Then  over  the  fence  she  impishly  tossed  it 

To  somebody’s  yard,  and  I  though  I  had  lost  it; 

The  fence  had  a  gate,  so  my  blue  hat  was  saved  — 

But  don’t  you  think  March  should  be  better  behaved? 

Maine  — Marion  Lee 


Makes  no  difference  where  you  live.  LP-GAS  goes  a try* 
where . . .  brings  the  modern  way  of  living  to  any  farm 
home. 


Photo:  E-Z-Do,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Children,  who  get  an  early  start  at  putting  their  clothes  away,  are  later 
i>aved  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  themselves  and  families.  This  little  girl 
enjoys  having  a  place,  just  her  size,  for  her  own  things.  A  similar  space  can 
be  made,  and  set  aside  in  an  existing  closet  or  wardrobe. 


For  example,  you’ll  enjoy  better  cooking  with  a  beau¬ 
tiful  new  gas  range.  Instant,  automatic  controls  right  at 
your  finger  tips.  Smokeless  broiling.  Quick,  easy  clean¬ 
ing.  All  this  convenience  at  a  cost  lower  than  automatic 
ranges  using  other  fuels!  And  weather  never  interferes 
with  the  dependable  operation  of  LP-GAS. 

Use  LP-GAS,  too,  for  refrigeration,  home  heating, 
water  heating,  clothes  drying  and  incineration.  (You 
may  know  it  better  as  bottled  gas,  tank  gas,  butane, 
propane,  or  by  a  local  trade  name  — they’re  all  Liquefied 
Petroleum  Gas.) 

See  the  latest  LP-GAS  appliances  at  your  dealer’s  now. 


Beautiful  Booklet  Free !  Write  for  your  copy  of 
"How  to  Enjoy  Better  Living  Right  Now.” 

LP-GAS  Information  Service,  Dept.  RNY, 
ii  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 

Hot  Water ,  Too 
All  the  hot  water  you  want— foi 
[baths,  dishes,  laundry.  Instantly!  Automatically 
^  A  gas  water  heater  (i)  works  3  times  faster  thar 
electricity,  (2)  operates  anywhere,  (3)  is  quicklj 
installed,  (4)  uses  never-failing  fuel 
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It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


y3  cup  bhonenu 

(emulsified  type 

such  as  Crisco, 
Spry  or  Swiffnn 
\  tsp.  Vanilla 

DAV,S  BAKING  POWDER 


5  Cake  Flour 
Sugar 
Salt 
p  Milk 


Stir  in  qu'CKiy 

Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  ^  minute 

»s  at  365  F 
r  Davis  product. 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1  -egg  cake.  It's  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you'll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  —  first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you're  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  It!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dspf.  RN-6,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A  u  Fr  to  YOUR  BAKING 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 

No  Cooking1.  Makes  Big  Saving. 

To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 

For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready -Mixed,  Ready -To-Use  Pinex! 


Ever  experience  the  pleasure  of 
growing  your  own  beautiful  gladi¬ 
olus  —  huge  flowers  that  last  for 
days  in  the  garden  and  as  cut 
flowers  in  the  house?  It’s  easy  and 
fun,  rewards  you  with  matchless 
color  and  beauty.  Start  your  own 
gladiolus  garden  this  year.  Our 
new  52  page  catalog  lists  best  new 
and  old  varieties,  tells  how  to 
start,  easiest  culture  methods. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

“Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions’’ 
50  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


3  Varieties, 

Healthy  Plants, 
Postpaid  TJ.  S.  A. 


115  VA- 

.  RIETIES  PLANTS 
Rooted  Cuttings  &  Leaves.  Unusual  House  Plants. 
Complete  line  of  Supplies.  All  at  reduced  prices. 
FREE  CATALOG.  FRENTZEN  FLORAL  GARDENS. 
Dept.  R,  309  Lake  Ave.,  Pitman,  New  Jersey 


WALL  PA  Pile 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  Instructions  for  measur- 
ITjBS  ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de- 
signs-  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
43rd  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Hosiery  for  the  Entire  Family 

AT  A  REAL  SAVING 

Beys  fancies  packed  In  cellophane  bag  4  pairs  $1.00 
guaranteed  for  4  months  wear.  Sizes  7  to  10% 
Girls  white  or  pastel  colored  ribs  3  pairs  $1.00 
packed  In  cellophane  bags  guaranteed  for  3  months 
wear.  Sizes  7  to  10%. 

Mens  fancies  assorted  3  pairs  to  cellophane  bag, 
guaranteed  for  3  months  wear  ...  3  pairs  $1.00. 
Sizes  10  to  13. 

Womens  fine  full  fashioned  nylons  51/30  medium 
weight.  Sizes  8%  to  11,  spring  colors,  3  pairs  $2.95 
Womens  full  fashioned  sheer  nylons  51/15.  new 
spring  colors.  Sizes  8%  to  11,  3  pairs  $3.35. 
Price  includes  parcel  post  and  Insurance.  Money  re¬ 
funded  within  five  days  if  not  satisfied. 

Send  check  or  money  order. 

EVELL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
BOX  37  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  N.  Y. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security : 
In  many  cases  almost  at  well  at  with  natural 
teeth.  Kluteh  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists...  If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5103-C,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  style — DRESSES  — 
street — house — DRESS  GOODS — 
cotton — rayon — HOSIERY — LIN  G  E- 
RIE— APRONS— TOWELS—  STA¬ 
TIONERY-GREETING  CARDS— 
Beautiful  Free  Samples  Make  Easy 
Sales— -GOOD  PROFITS— Without 
experience.  Exclusive.  Be  First. 
Write  now.  Mitchell  A  Church  Co. 
Dept.  207,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


V)iDW  FREE  Samples  A  Directions.  All  Wool 
I  rA  It  1 1  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  4 
4,4  4  44  41  Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony.  Maine 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 

For  THERMCAP  Information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG.  Abingtoa,  Mass. 


Write  for  low  prices — 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please. 
OR.RUG  COMPANY,  Dept.  8188,  Lima.  Ohio 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving"  Dollar  FREE 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


-  CHAIR  CANE  — - - 

All  Long  Selected  Fine  Fine  $3.25.  Fine  $3.50. 
Medium  $4.00.  Common  $4.50.  GO-CART  SHOP, 

7  SEARS  COURT.  NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

-  BUSY  CLUB  WOMEN  - 

Tuck  this  away  for  reference  —  will  do  your  research 
on  Programs.  Talks.  Reasonable.  JANE  MESHA. 
1931  N.  HAMLIN  AVE.,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 

DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


DIDDflN  DCMWAMTQ  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
hlDDUll  KCllinaniJ  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.I).  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25«.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany  9,  N.  V. 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wanta. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST..  PATERSON,  tt.  J. 


March  3,  1951 

Our  Handicrafters — Gardeners  Exchange 

[Ed.  —  We  will  gladly  forward  your  letters  (not  parcels,  please )  in 
reply  to  offers  below.  Just  stamp  the  envelope,  put  initials  and  State  of 
person  in  the  column  in  upper  left  hand  corner,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue. 
Then  enclose  this  in  another  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.] 


Who  will  join  me  in  a  Bound  Bobin  for 
purpose  of  swapping  recipes? — Mrs.  H.  A.  C., 
Maine. 


I  collect  colored  glass;  for  it  I  can  send 
you  old  pressed  glass  or  other  things.  —  Mrs. 
G.  J.  W.,  New  York. 


Will  those  who  feed  winter  birds  send  me 
lists  of  birds  they  have  attracted,  and  how? 
—  E.  B.  B.,  New  York 


I  am  a  Garden  Center  librarian;  glad  to 
hear  from  others  about  new  garden  pro¬ 
grams,  plant  legends,  birds,  ways  to  file 
clippings.  —  Mrs.  J.  T.  J.,  New  York. 


Does  anyone  know  the  words  of  an  old 
song:  “There’s  a  Crepe  Upon  the  Cabin 
Door”?  —  I.  D.,  Maine. 


I  have  the  peg  part  of  blind  hinges  to 
send  for  hole  part  of  hinges  in  equal  number. 
How  many  have  you?  —  Mrs.  P.  D.  W., 
New  York. 


To  the  elderly,  especially,  who  are  alone 
with  their  memories,  I’d  like  to  send  words" 
of  cheer,  exchange  hobby  ideas,  write  about 
music,  good  books  and  pets.  Am  60  and  fond 
of  the  homey  side  of  farm  life.  —  Mrs.  P. 
W.  W.,  New  York. 


Does  anyone  want  to  part  with  a  New  Art 
Bug  Needle,  patented  March  1930?  Can’t  re¬ 
place  the  one  I  lost.  I  need  only  one,  so 
please  write  first.  Will  send  crocheted  pillow 
case  edging  in  Wedding  Bell  pattern  to  first 
lady  arranged  with.  —  Mrs.  L.  J.  S.,  New 
York. 


As  a  shut-in,  my  only  hobby  has  been 
THE  BUBAL  NEW-YOBKEB  sent  me  by  my 
brother.  Through  it,  I’d  like  to  collect  view 
cards  and  write  about  pastimes  for  shut-ins. 
—  N.  A.,  Penna. 


Do  you  knit  or  crochet  pretty  dishcloths? 
Let’s  write.  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  M.,  New  Jersey 


I’ve  buttons  to  send  for  your  pepper  and 
salt  shakers.  —  Mrs.  E.  V.,  New  York. 


I  have  hand  moulded,  painted  figurines, 
scented  beads,  crocheted  baskets,  patterns 
and  things.  To  swap  for:  Printed  feed  bags, 
tiny  cups  and  saucers,  china  birds,  fine  steel 
needles  for  knitting  lace.  —  Mrs.  F.  L„ 
New  Hampshire. 


Have  two  trunks  full  of  cotton  quilt  pieces 
to  exchange  for  old  things,  or  what-have- 
you.  I  like  old  stamps  best.  —  Mrs.  H.  K.  I., 
Massachusetts. 


What  would  you  like,  that  I  may  have,  for 
your  colored  velvet  pieces,  old  or  new?  — 
Mrs.  A.  G..  Maine. 


I  like  anything  Indian:  pictures,  beadwork, 
stories,  etc.  Can  we  make  a  swap?  . —  Mrs. 
B.  W.,  New  York. 


I  collect  novelty  key  chains,  fancy  pot- 
holders.  Will  exchange  hobbies.  —  Mrs.  M. 
P.  F.,  New  York. 


A  newcomer  here  from  Ohio,  I’m  keeping 
my  enjoyment  in  bobbin  lace  making.  Will 
you  exchange  patterns  and  ideas?  —  Mrs. 
E.  L.  C.,  New  York. 


Will  send  you  pencil  pod  black  wax  bean 
seeds  (up  to  my  supply)  for  your  cotton 
patches  or  clean  wool  pieces  for  hooking 
rugs.  —  Mrs.  E.  H.  K.,  New  York. 


Let's  trade  old  buttons  or  watch  fob 
charms.  What  else  do  you  collect?  —  Mrs. 
A.  K.  F„  Penna. 


Will  gladly  send  foreign  stamps  for  your 
U.  S.  stamps.  —  Mrs.  P.  E.  F.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  exchange  letters,  please,  with  people 
whose  last  name  is  “Lane.”  —  Mrs.  V.  L.  C., 
New  York. 


Will  send  linen  crash  pieces  (up  to  my 
supply)  for  your  odds  and  ends  suitable  for 
baby  things  and  mittens.  —  Mrs.  A.  M.  H., 
Massachusetts. 


From  April  to  November,  mainly 
garden  items  appear  here.  Handi¬ 
craft  items  are  held  for  Fall-Winter 
season.  p.  s. 


There  are  roses  for  nearly  every 
garden  purpose.  The  wilding  multi¬ 
flora  in  hedgerows  in  place  of  farm 
fences;  tall  and  medium  sized  hardy 
shrubs  tor  the  garden  and  farmyard 
borders  in  place  of  syringa,  privet, 
and  honeysuckle;  ramblers  on 
porches,  gateways,  arches  and 
garden  structures;  floribundas  at  your 
front  doorsteps;  large  or  small  sized 
plants  for  groups,  beds,  or  borders; 
and  tiny  dwarfs  for  sunroom  pots  or 
the  rockery. 


Be  Pretty  As  Spring — Plus  New  Bag — Rose  Potholder 


2108  —  EYELET  SPRING  FROCK.  You  can  interpret  the  tailored  theme  in  a  new  way — 
add  eyelet  trim  to  the  convertible  shritwaist  dressl  Sizes  12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in,; 
5%  yds.  eyeleb  20*. 

2435  —  LITTLE  GIRL  DEMURE  DUET  —  Give  her  this  sweet  complete  costume  look! 
Dress  and  cape  pair  has  companion  yoke-panel  detail.  Size  1,  2,  3,  4.  Size  2  dress,  1%  yds. 

35- in.  Cape,  114  yds.  54-in.  20(1. 

187  —  SUCH  A  PRETTY  POTHOLDER!  —  Crochet  this  new,  unusual  7-inch  potholder; 
red  “ric  rac”  center  crocheted  right  into  the  heart  of  the  rose,  colorfully  set  amid  flat 
green  leaves.  Ric  rac  rosebuds  sewn  around  the  edge.  Complete  instructions.  20*. 

152  —  HANDBAG  TO  CROCHET;  JUST  THE  THING  to  match  Spring  outfit.  It  costs 
little  —  around  a  dollar  —  to  make  it.  Do  it  in  a  soft  spun  rayon  yarn,  perhaps  in 
a  smooth  coffee  color  with  gold  tinsel  thread  trim  —  or  in  any  basic  color  to  match  your 
Spring  topcoat  or  crocheted  hat.  Complete  instructions.  20(1. 

2122  —  YOUTHFUL  LINES  FOR  YOU  —  Attractive  while  you  work  with  brief  ruffled 
sleeves  and  slenderizing  panel  treatment  is  this  pretty,  easy-to-make  washable.  Sizes  12-20, 

36- 42.  Size  18,  4  yds.  35-in.  20*. 

OUR  1951  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20*. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly:  be  sure 
to  include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20*.  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEV'- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on 
orders  up  to  50c;  2c  tax  over  50C.) 


First  the  blade,  then  the  ear . . . 


It  will  soon  be  spring  again. 

Farmers  are  getting  ready  to  prepare 
and  plant  their  fertile  fields.  Now  the  grass 
is  greening  over  some  of  our  range  land. 
Lambs,  calves  and  pigs  are  being  dropped. 

From  winter  rains  and  late  snows  comes  the 
moisture  needed  for  good  growth.  Again,  Amer¬ 
ica  has  promise  of  abundant  food  production. 

This  year  abundance  of  livestock,  grains  and 
other  foodstuffs  is  needed — as  seldom  before  in  our 
history.  For  a  national  defense  program,  like  an 
army,  "travels  on  its  stomach.’’  At  home  and 
abroad  our  armed  services  will  require  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  food.  People  must  be  well  fed  to  work  at 
peak  levels. 

Production  of  food  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  will 
put  a  heavy  strain  on  our  land  .  .  .  not  only  this  sea¬ 
son,  but  far  into  the  future. 

So  the  conservation  of  our  soil’s  fertility  and  of 
our  water  resources  is  more  important  now  than 
ever  before.  We  can  not  afford  the  luxury  of  waste. 
Fortunately,  farmers  and  ranchers  know  how  ero¬ 
sion  can  be  arrested.  How  our  watersheds  can  be 
preserved.  How  with  proper  conservation  prac¬ 
tices  they  can  maintain  soil  productivity  at  present 
high  levels  .  .  .  And  how  we  can  reach  even  higher 
levels  of  food  production  in  the  future. 

In  this  emergency  the  use  of  conservation  meth¬ 
ods  fitted  to  individual  farms  and  ranches  is  a 
must.  We  believe  that  thus  the  nation’s  farmers 
and  ranchers  can  contribute  in  full  measure  to 
our  national  strength. 


Soda  Bill  Sez  . .  .■ 


Backbone  is  fine — unless  the  head  at  the  top  of  it 
is  made  of  that  same  stuff. 

Cheer  up!  Yesterday’s  gone  and  tomorrow  hasn't 
arrived  yet. 


Stotjanb  £Recc/ie  fo  l 

LAMB  SHOULDER  WITH  MINT  STUFFING 

To  roast  lamb  shoulder  well  done,  allow  35  minutes  per  pound. 
The  average  shoulder  weighs  4  to  6  pounds. 

MINT  STUFFING  (Yield:  4  to  6  cups) 

10  slices  bread,  broken  in  small  pieces 

1  medium  apple,  chopped  fine 

2  tablespoons  celery  finely  chopped 
1  tablespoon  chopped  dried  mint  leaves 

Mix  all  ingredients  in  large  bowl.  Place  stuffing  on  brown  paper 
which  has  been  rubbed  with  shortening  and  placed  on  a  rack  in 
o  roasting  pan.  Put  roast  over  the  dressing,  fat  side  up.  Roast  in 
a  slow  oven  (325°  F.)  about  2Vz  hours. 


2  teaspoons  poultry 
seasoning 

1  Vi  cups  (about)  fruit 
juice  or  water 


OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


"When  that  March  wind  blows  full  force, 
I  con  see  he’s  a  draft  horse!" 


Business  Know-How  Is  Needed 

In  America  little  busi- 
M  ll  ness  and  big  business 
*dl  make  a  team  that  is 
IP  ’  hard  to  beat.  In  many 
industries  little  busi- 
nesses  make  the  parts 
jbfMB  which  big  business  as- 
sembles  into  big,  com¬ 
plete,  finished  products.  Working  together 
in  this  way,  business  as  a  whole  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  "know-how”  that  gives  our 
nation  its  mighty  productive  strength. 

To  me,  it  is  essentially  American  to 
start  little  and  grow  big.  Swift  &  Com¬ 
pany  is  a  good  example  of  what  I  mean. 
Gustavus  Swift  started  in  a  small  com¬ 
munity.  He  bought  a  heifer  and  sold  the 
meat  personally  from  his  original  red 
wagon.  As  he  gained  "know-how”  his  busi¬ 
ness  thrived.  Later  his  sons  worked  with 
him  in  developing  a  service  essential  to  a 
growing  nation.  Today,  little  companies 
still  grow  big— and  the  combined  know¬ 
how  of  all  business  is  one  great  bulwark  of 
our  defense. 

When  national  emergencies  arise,  where 
except  in  business  would  you  find  the 
trained  manpower  to  handle  problems  of 
production  and  distribution?  Managers 
of  business  readily  accept  a  dual  respon¬ 
sibility.  They  become  responsible  for  han¬ 
dling  in  their  own  companies  the  special 
problems  created  by  the  emergency.  They 
put  their  combined  business  know-how  to 
work  to  keep  America  strong. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  we  Americans 
live  better  because  there  are  both  big  and 
little  businesses.  I  maintain  that  business 
know-how  develops  as  businesses  grow  .  .  . 
and  that  such  know-how  is  essential  to  the 
defense  of  all  the  big 
and  little  things  for  f  M 
which  we  Americans  ’’  i 
Stand.  Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


Milk  Veins  Not  Reliable 
Indication  of  Milk  Production 


by  W.  W.  Swett, 

Dairy  Husbandman,  U.S.D.A. 

Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

An  abundance  of '  ’milk  veins” 
does  not  appear  to  be  essential 
for  superior  milking  perform¬ 
ance  in  dairy  cows.  Neither  is  w-  w-  Swett 
it  necessary  for  heavy-producing  cows  to  have 
large  "milk  wells”  or  a  network  of  veins  on  the 
surface  of  the  udder. 

Although  the  importance  of  these  character¬ 
istics  has  been  stressed  for  many  years  in  class¬ 
rooms,  show  rings  and  barn  lots,  recent  studies 
indicate  that  there  was  no  significant  relation¬ 
ship  between  them  and  the  amount  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  by  Holstein  or  Jersey  cows  in  the  herd 
of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  at  Beltsville, 
Md. 

It  was  found,  particularly  with  Holsteins, 
that  the  veins  on  the  surface  of  the  udder  were 
more  pronounced  on  udders  that  were  tight, 
compact  and  closely  held  to  the  body  than  on 
the  loose,  flexible  type  of  udders  that  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  as  of  superior  "quality.”  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  veins 
on  the  surface  of  the  udder  may  be  the  result  of 
faulty  circulation  and  possibly  objectionable. 

Detailed  studies  of  the  dissected  arteries  and 
veins  of  a  high-producing  cow  indicate  that  the 
internal  veins  are  large  enough  by  themselves 
to  carry  away  from  the  udder  all  of  the  blood 
brought  to  it  by  the  arteries.  This  being  the 
case,  the  lack  of  any  significant  relationship 
between  "milk  veins”  and  milk  production  is 
not  surprising. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

"Our  plans  for  the  coming  year  must  be  based  upon 
the  greatest  possible  production.  That  must  be  the 
keynote  for  farmers  and  stockmen  .  .  .  It’s  crystal 
clear  that  ...  in  1951,  an  ample  supply  of  food  is 
essential  for  victory.  All-out  food  production  is  our 
job.  Plan  it  that  way.” 

Nelson  R.  Crow,  Publisher  Western  Livestock  Jri 


Food  Factory  Runs  on  Grass 

A  steer  is  a  food  factory  that  turns  feedstuffs  into 
meat — efficiently,  economically.  It  manufactures 
grass,  hay,  roughages  and  grains  into  tasty,  nutri¬ 
tious  meat  .  .  .  Some  folks  see  our  steer  differently. 
They  say  it  is  a  grain  burner.  That’s  because  they 
don’t  know  the  facts.  Here  is  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  1,200-pound  steer — 10  to  15  tons  of  grass;  to 
1  (on  of  hay;  200  to  250  pounds  of  protein  supple¬ 
ment;  only  about  60  bushels  of  corn.  By  far  the 
most  of  this  feed  is  material  unfit  for  human  use. 
People  cannot  eat  grass,  hay  or  roughage.  Protein 
supplements  such  as  meat  scraps,  cottonseed  or 
soybean  meal  also  are  not  good  human  food.  Half 
of  our  country  is  in  grass,  which  would  have  little 
value  if  it  were  not  fed  to  livestock.  The  basis  of 
meat  production  is  grass,  hay  and  forage. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


* 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


100%  of  Breeding 
Stock  Qualifies  As 
Register  of  Merit 

.  .  .  And  current  Rocks  and  Reds  are 
living  up  to  this  standard  enjoyed  by 
but  four  other  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Flocks  in 
the  U.  S.  In  140  laying  days  Red  Candi¬ 
dates  are  laying  83%  (117  eggs)  and 
Rocks  76%  (107  eggs). 

Outstanding  Mt.  Fair  Candidate  Mat¬ 
ing  sexed  cockerels  for  foundation  and 
certified  breeding  are  still  available  at 
an  unbelievable  20  £  ea. 

All  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 
For  pullets  that  lay,  or  cockerels  that 
weigh,  write  today. 

Free  folder. 

*  USD  A  Bulletin  (AHD  No.  122) 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


NEW 

1  r»^Io<!5Irri  jP 

■  zuw»f  Auo<jtnom 

LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 


27  YEARS  OF  LEADERSHIP 

chicks  are  backed  by  a  27 -year 

WARREN  n?vpceedInE-  WARREN  REDS  and 
warren  HA  SIPS  are  personally  bred  by  Jim 

markable  f ltlv8,  layUl*  records  of  the8» 

—  ln  customers*  pens  as  well  as 

be  Sfe  n?  provo  the  Warren  atrain  to 

na  one  or  America  s  greatest. 

.  1950  SCORES 

F  Hlgh  Pen  Au  Breeds  for  seventh 

ta?n8edlnin10thi!arS'  ,Hl,gheat  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  In  this  contest  —  3600  egg*. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  contest  SCORES 

C2  Sh?w  77  Pen  of  th®  Tear-  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn.  —  New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds ;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  Quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  VR0CK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.Je  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mast. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


A  REAL  MONEY  MAKING  STRAIN  Of  New 

Hampshires.  Heavy,  persistent  layers  of  large 
brown ^  eggs;  free  from  broodiness  —  outstanding 
for  low  laying  house  mortality  —  apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fowl  bring  premium  prices. 
SAVAGE  HAMPS  grow  fast,  feather  early,  show 
early  sexual  maturity.  These  birds  can  make 
money  for  .you  too. 

Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Also  facts  about 

Savge  Barred  Cross  and  Cornish  Cross  Chicks  far 
profitable  meat  production.  Pullorum  Clean  — 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Dept.  RN 


rAfCE  /FARMS 

Hatchery 


en 

'  Doylestowrjj/ Pen  no. 


NEW  DUAL 
PURPOSE 
HAMPS 


m 


BOLTON 

FARMS 

.JiAICHERY 

Dept.  118 


NEW  FREE  GUIDE 

shows  fcow  to  select  outstand¬ 
ing  Hamps,  bred.  for  heavy 
production  of  large  brown 
eggs.  These  vigorous,  heavy 
birds  develop  excellent  meat 
qualities.  Guide  also  pictures, 
describes  other  breeds.  My 
21  years  experience,  plus  fa¬ 
cilities  of  3  big  hatcheries  is 
your  assurance  of  getting 
chicks  you  need  for  either 
more  MEAT  or  more  EGGS. 
Write  today,  tell  me  your 
problems.  I’ll  send  you  ad- 
Schoefferatown,  Po.  vice  based  on  experience. 

Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months.  50c.  Special 
offer,  4  years.  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL.  584  SOUTH  CLARK.  CHICAGO.  ILL. 

—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power” 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires,  White  Rox 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PiA. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y,  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 


APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*#*«***»«*» 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


’QUALITY  does  not  cost 
...  It  PAYS! 

■RASP  the  opportunity  to  ship  more 
1  eggs  and  meat  birds  to  market 
earlier.  Mobilize  for  your  big  job  this 
year  by  going  to  the  source  for  your 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Becks.  Depend  on 
Christie  SPIZZERINKTUM  all-purpose  chicks  to 
help  you  make  up  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  Christie  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  have 
what  it  takes  today  to  open  the  door  to  unlimited 
markets  tomorrow.  Write,  wire  or  call  today! 

N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


6.84  Pounds  Per  Bird! 

Big  Reliable  Reds  In  1949-50  R.  O.  P. 
summary  averaged  6.84  lbs.  per  bird.  Bred 

_  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  high  production 

.  .  .  big,  healthy,  heavy  producers  of  uniform, 
large  eggs  .  .  .  Extra  profits  when  sold  as  meat. 
A  real  dual  purpose  strain.  Free  folder.  Write 
RALPH  H.  HALL 

BOX  5,  BRi  M  F I  ELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  ail  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS,  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 

CAPONS  $54  P6r  100.  Choice  of  3  breeds.  4%  wks.  old, 
F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  Information  upon  request.  Also 
"Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters. 
N.Y.  -  U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Schwegler’s 
Hatchery,  205  Northampton, _ Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


10  EXTRA  CHICKS  WITH 
EVERY  100  ORDERED 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED  BABY  CHICKS 


SENSATIONAL  VALUES 


Mt.  tfiealthy  Special  Egg  Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  Beally 
Pay  Oil  —  Both  on  the  Market  and  at  the  Nest!  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks 
weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  Orders 
in  Now.  Don’t  delay.  Order  Prices  Per  I0O 

direct  from  this  advt.  Non  Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

Barred  and  White  Bock* . $10.95  $14.90  $11.90 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Beds,  Buff 
Rocks,  Buff  Orpingtons,  White 
Wyandottes,  Rock 
Hamp  X  Rocksr... 


X  Hamps, 

Comb  W.  J1#95 


Big  Type,  Hop 

Leghorn*  . . 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White, 
Black  A  Buff  Mlnorcas,  An- 

conas,  Austra  Whites . 

White  and  Black  Giants.  Light 
Brahmas.  S.  L.  Wyandottes, 
Columbia  Rocks.  Black  Australorps 


12.95 

13.95 


15.90 
24.50 

26.00 

16.90 


12.90 

4.00 

6.00 

15.00 


$£.90  Per  >oo 

^LEFT  OVERS, 
ALL  HEAVIES. 
NO  LEGHORNS,  GOOD 
CHICKS. 

HEAVY  ASSORTED 
STRAIGHT  RUN 
NO  LEGHORNS 

$9.90  Per  100 


MT,  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  Dept.  R,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio 


From  a  Hillside  Farm 

The  greater  part  of  the  poultry 
and  eggs  consumed  by  the  residents 
of  our  cities  and  larger  towns  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  poultrymen  who  keep  large 
flocks,  and  who  more  or  less  special¬ 
ize  in  the  poultry  business.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  amount  produced  by 
those  who  keep  a  few  chickens,  to 
furnish  a  fryer  or  roaster  when  they 
desire  it,  and  what  eggs  they  wish  to 
use,  totals  a  tremendous  volume  of 
poultry  and  eggs  each  year.  The 
poultry  and  eggs  used  make  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  food  budget  for  the  family; 
also  they  are  available  at  their  very 
best  in  quality.  Poultry  meat  has  a 
more  delicious  flavor  when  the  bird 
is  killed,  picked  and  immediately 
drawn,  as  is  usually  done  in  home 
dressing.  The  egg,  right  from  the 
nest,  also  has  a  superior  quality  to 
many  of  the  eggs  bought  at  the  store. 
For  this  reason  many  families  who 
have  a  small  patch  of  ground,  or  an 
unused  stable  or  other  building,  will 
grow  small  flocks  of  chickens  each 
year  to  supply  their  needs.  With  the 
movement  of  families  from  place  to 
place  each  year,  many  folks  find 
themselves  located  for  the  first  time 
so  that  they  can  grow  a  small  flock 
of  chickens. 

The  first  problem  is  suitable  hous¬ 
ing.  When  chicks  are  bought,  many 
such  small  flocks  are  not  started 
until  the  first  of  May.  The  chief  re¬ 
quirements  are  a  place  that  can  be 
kept  dry  and  can  be  closed,* so  as  to 
cut  off  drafts  when  the  weather  is 
cold  and  windy.  If  they  are  started 
earlier,  quarters  that  are  reasonably 
waim  are  desirable.  Next  we  come 
to  a  source  of  warmth,  which  may 
range  all  the  way  from  hot  bricks  or 
a  jug  of  hot  water,  changed  as  often 
as  they  cool,  to  factory  made  brood¬ 
ers  heated  by  coal,  oil,  gas  Or  elec¬ 
tricity.  We  have  known  people  to 
take  25  chicks  hatched  in  early  June, 
use  hot  bricks  to  keep  them  warm 
and  raise  every  chick,  but  to  do  that 
takes  a  lot  of  time  and  care.  Most 
chick  brooders  using  coal,  oil  or  gas 
are  so  large  that  they  are  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  to  use  for  a  small  brood,  but 
there  are  electric  brooders  designed 
for  50  or  60  chicks  that  are  low  in 
price  and  economical  to  use.  Where 
one  has  electricity  available,  it  is 
quite  easy  to  brood  a  few  chicks  by 
using  an  electric  lamp  for  heat.  A 
handy  man  can  put  together  a  small 
hover  that  can  be  heated  by  a  60 
watt  lamp  which  will  keep  the  chicks 
as  warm  as  necessary.  Be  sure  to 
get  chicks  that  are  free  from  disease. 
Chicks  should  come  from  eggs  laid  by 
pullorum  clean  flocks.  If  the  flocks 
from  which  they  come  are  only  pul¬ 
lorum  tested,  there  is  no  certainty 
but  that  some  of  the  chicks  may  carry 
pullorum  disease.  If  any  one  chick 
has  the  disease  it  spreads  rapidly  to 
others  in  the  flock. 

Be  sure  and  have  the  quarters 
ready  and  well  warmed  when  the 
chicks  arrive.  When  day-old  chicks 
are  bought  some  part  of  the  brooder 
should  have  a  temperature  of  90  de¬ 
grees  where  the  chicks  can  warm  up 
if  they  wish  to.  If  chicks  two  or 
three  weeks  old  are  bought,  they  will 
not  need  to  have  any  part  of  their 
pen  so  warm.  We  gauge  our  heat  by 
the  actions  of  the  chicks.  If  they 
scatter  about  their  pen,  working  on 
feed  and  litter  and  if,  ready  to  go  to 
bed,  they  squat  down  side  by  side 
without  any  climbing  on  top  of  the 
others,  we  know  that  the  temperature 
is  about  right.  If  they  do  quite  a  bit 
of  loud  chirping  and  show  indication 
of  climbing  on  top  of  others  already 
bedded  down,  they  need  more 
warmth,  quickly. 

•  Usually,  early  May  and  most  days 
in  June  are  warm  enough  during  the 
middle  of  the  day  so  that  the  chicks 
are  better  off  without  artificial  heat. 
In  such  weather,  if  one  is  using  elec¬ 
tricity  for  heat,  it  can  be  switched 
off  by  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and 
turned  on  when  the  air  cools  at  night. 
Chicks  feather  faster  if  the  tempera¬ 
ture  is  kept  as  low  as  is  safe;  chicks 
that  are  well  feathered  are  less  likely 
to  get  to  picking  each  other.  Canna- 
balism  among  chicks  frequently 
starts  from  the  birds  picking  at  pin¬ 
feathers  on  each  other  and  so  getting 
a  little  blood  started. 

It  is  well  to  give  them  food  and 
water  as  soon  as  they  are  put  in  the 
brooder.  We  find  that  some  will  be¬ 
gin  to  eat  and  drink  as  soon  as  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  boxes  if  they 
have  food  and  water  available.  As 
a  result  they  will  keep  quieter.  Some 
recommend  that  the  feed  for  the  first 
day  or  two  be  fine  chick  scratch 


BABCOCtCS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

~nTake  great 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  8899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  8ll 
breeds,  all  tests  won  ln  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Bock  Cross.  Rhode 
Island  Beds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  ami  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
(Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

at.  sa  "S**l  N~  bm 


PROVEN  MONEYMAKERS! 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

barred  rocks 
rfcneA  white  rocks 

BREAST  BROILERS 

Specialized,  intensive  breeding 
of  3  famous  strains  produced 
amazing  results!  Words  alone 
can’t  describe  outstanding 
qualities  of  BRED-WELL 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS  and 
CROSSES  for  Broiler  Growers. 
You’ll  be  amazed,  delighted  by 
fast  growth  to  extra  plump, 
heavy  thighed  birds.  Rush  card 
for  facts.  These  birds  mean 
NEW  FREE  money  for  you. 
CATALOG  Write. today. 

BRED- WELL  CHICKS 

81  BAY  AVE.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  J. 
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NICHOLS  New  Hampshires 

Ideal  Mothers  for  Broiler  Chicks 

in  purebred  or  meat- 
cross  matings. 


YOURHATCHERYMAN 

knows  why.  Ask  him  or 
send  now  for  compre¬ 
hensive  free  catalog. 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  30  _  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  .Years  to  Excel  In: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits— you  can  tool 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  In  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bra»i«°erV  vt 

Packs’ 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers— 
official  records  to  349  eggs 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Rugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


JOE  PARKS  U  SONS.  ALTOONA,  paJ 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  year. 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  AND  APPROVED. 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS.  Box  R.  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pulleta  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37o  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohlo-TJ.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


CHICKS:  Sexed  or  Straight  run  from  large  culled  and 
B.W.D.  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  B.O  P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  and  Crlcular  upon  request. 

SHAD  EL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5.  McAllsterville.  P»- 


7ht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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grain,  but  we  have  good  results 
starting  them  on  mash,  using  no  grain 
until  they  are  four  or  five  weeks  old, 
then  using  the  intermediate  size.  By 
the  time  chickens  are  two  to  three 
months  old  they  will  clean  up  quite 
a  lot  of  the  kitchen  waste  if  it  is 
giv^n  to  them.  After  the  weather  is 
warm,  a  yard  on  grass  or  clover  sod 
will  give  them  considerable  feed  and 
the  benefit  of  sunlight. 

The  chicks  should  have  water 
available  so  that  they  can  drink 
whenever  they  want  'to.  This  is  es¬ 
pecially  important  in  very  hot  wea¬ 
ther.  Many  persons  who  start  flocks 
of  chickens  would  have  fewer  losses 
and  faster  growth  if  they  made  sure 
that  the  chickens  had  water  available 
at  all  times.  Sometimes  this  can  be 
done  best  by  using  larger  fop^ains 
or  dishes;  at  other  times  it  night  be 
better  to  increase  the  number  of  con¬ 
tainers. 

If  one  plan?  start  a  small  flock 
of  chicks,  i+  is  well  to  check  on  the 
rat  situation;  if  there  are  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  rats  being  present  do  a  good 
job  of  rat  extermination.  Rats  will 
sometimes  take  chickens  under  a 
week  old  so  fast  that  it  will  seem  as 
if  there  is  something  magical  about 
their  disappearance.  Rats  kill  chick¬ 
ens  that  weigh  two  pounds  when  they 
once  get  started  living  on  chicken. 
During  the  raids  by  rats  the  flock 
often  gets  frightened  and  the  birds 
pile  up  in  a  corner  of  the  pen,  fre¬ 
quently  smothering  several  birds  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile.  Altogether 
there  usually  are  heavy  losses  if  rats 
get  started  living  off  a  flock  of  chick¬ 
ens.  Rats  also  break  or  carry  off 
many  eggs  when  they  get  to  working 
in  a  laying  house.  If  one  has  been 
raising  chickens  in  previous  years 
they  will  know  about  how  much 
trouble  they  are  likely  to  have  from 
rats.  In  any  case,  it  is  sound  policy 
to  exterminate  all  possible. 

Maine  Harry  L.  Smith 


up  the  growth  rate  of  chicks  by  as 
much  as  10  per  cent  and  have  had 
an  even  greater  effect  on  turkey 
poults.  However,  research  shows  that 
this  stimulation  disappears  by  the 
time  the  chicks  are  16  weeks  old.  The 
effect  is  also  less  as  turkeys  get  older. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  antibiotics 
increase  egg  production  or  hatch- 
ability. 

More  research  will  be  needed  to 
find  out  just  what  makes  antibiotics 
so  effective  in  stimulating  growth.  It 
is  pointed  out  that  feed  manufactur¬ 
ers  must  use  rule-of-thumb  guides  in 
deciding  the  amount  of  these  drugs 
to  use.  At  present,  as  much  as  10 
grams  are  added  to  each  ton  of  fin¬ 
ished  feed,  but  research  shows  that 
as  little  as  five  grams  may  sometimes 
do  the  job.  Future  studies  should  pin¬ 
point  the  most  efficient  level  of  the 
“wonder  drugs”  in  poultry  rations. 
Although  science  may  sometime  find 
a  way  to  substitute  antibiotics  for  ex¬ 
pensive  feed  materials,  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  they  must  be  considered  only  a 
valuable  addition  to  an  already  com¬ 
plete  chick  feed. 


Scalding  Temperatures 

I  have  been  having  trouble  with 
skin  breakage  when  I  scald  my 
dressed  chickens  at  temperatures  of 
from  155  to  160  degrees  F.  What  tem¬ 
perature  is  considered  best? 

Orange  County,  N.  Y.  R.  M. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  for 
dressing  poultry  should  range  from 
128  to  130  degrees  F.  At  higher  levels 
the  skin  tissues  are  adversely  affect¬ 
ed,  which  probably  accounts  for  the 
trouble  you  are  having  by  using 
temperatures  of  155  to  160.  You  will 
need  to  immerse  the  chickens  longer 
in  water  at  128  to  130  degrees,  keep¬ 
ing  them  there  until  the  feathers  pull 
easily.  Also,  the  keeping  quality  of 
the  birds  thus  will  be  much  im¬ 
proved. 


Get  Ready  for  Moving  Day 

Placing  young  pullets  on  the  range 
early  is  a  prerequisite  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  vigorous  laying  stock.  Unless 
replacement  chicks  show  considerable 
vitality  at  housing  time,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  maxi¬ 
mum  results  may  not  be  expected. 
Mortality  often  causes  more  damage 
than  any  other  defect  that  may  make 
its  appearance  in  the  laying  houses. 

In  order  to  meet  this  prerequisite, 
it  is  necessary  to  start  preparations 
as  early  as  the  third  or  fourth  week 
of  brooding.  This  consists  of  temper¬ 
ature  control  and  brooder  house  ven¬ 
tilation  during  this  early  period.  In 
any  case,  temperature  must  be  re¬ 
duced  rapidly.  With  birds  that  are 
bred  for  extremely  rapid  feathering 
there  exists  an  earlier  latitude  during 
which  it  is  possible  to  reduce  temper¬ 
ature.  In  the  case  of  late  January  or 
February  chicks,  heat  need  not  be 
supplied  after  the  fifth  to  eighth 
week. 

During  the  period  that  heat  is  being 
supplied  to  chicks,  ventilation  of  the 
brooder  house  can  be  made  an  effec¬ 
tive  tool  in  preparation  for  an  early 
move  to  range.  In  this  regard,  win¬ 
dows  opened  during  the  night  simu¬ 
late  to  a  considerable  degree  the 
conditions  to  be  found  on  the  range. 
As  the  period  approaches  for  heat 
to  be  discontinued,  the  windows  may 
be  raised  gradually  to  help  the  birds 
build  up  body  heat  in  the  pen. 

In  brooder  houses  where  there  are 
perches  for  the  chicks,  it  may  be 
possible  to  discontinue  heat  shortly 
after  the  birds  are  roosting.  Not  only 
is  this  important,  but  it  is  equally 
necessary  to  have  birds  roosting  be¬ 
fore  they  are  placed  on  range.  In 
doing  this,  it  is  possible  to  reduce  the 
hazard  that  sometimes  occurs  when 
birds  do  not  go  on  the  shelter’s 
perches. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Antibiotics  Need  More 
Study 

Antibiotics  may  be  a  valuable  addi¬ 
tion  to  poultry  feeds,  but  they  will 
not  make  a  good  ration  out  of  a  poor 

one. 

According  to  Professor  F.  W.  Hill 
-1 1  the  New  York  Experiment  Station, 
mere  is  no  evidence  that  antibiotics 
will  replace  any  known  or  suspected 
nutrients.  The  best  results  in  feeding 
experiments  have  been  obtained 
when  antibiotics  were  added  to  com¬ 
plete  rations  containing  high  quality 
materials. 

Phese  antibiotic  drugs,  which  in¬ 
clude  penicillin,  terramycin,  aureo- 
mycin,  and  bacitracin,  have  stepped 


Borrowers  are  nearly  always  ill- 
spenders,  and  it  is  with  lent  money 
that  all  evil  is  mainly  done,  and  all 
unjust  war  protracted.  —  John  Rus- 
kin,  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive,  Work, 
Sec.  34. 


SAVE  TIME  WORX  MONEY! 

CHAW 
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ono  PlPPr  PAl  tractors 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  trac¬ 
tors  are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden, 
orchard,  poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few 
cents  an  hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 
DO  DOZENS  OP  JOBS  Both  riding 
and  walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily 
plow,  cultivate,  harrow,  disc,  bulldoze, 
spray,  haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy 
direct  or  through  your  dealer.  A 

Sear’s  guarantee! 

!IDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  5  to  12  X  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheel¬ 
base,  86  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant 
clearance.  Hand  or  electric  starter. 
Walking  Tractors  1H  to  6  H.  P. 
FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  lists — write  today. 

4703  Front  St.,  Galesburg.  Kans. 
668-  F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  0, 


3-  and  4- '•year  selected  transplanted 
trees,  6  to  14  inches  tall.  5  each  of: 
Red  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem¬ 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20- C 


MUSSED  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Ideal  for  home  gardens,  require 
little  space,  full  size  fruit,  bear 
early,  2nd  or  3rd  year.  Also  new 
grapes,  nut  trees,  berries. 
Guaranteed  Stock.  Catalog  Free. 

J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES, 
547  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua, N.Y. 


-  OPPORTUNITY  UNLIMITED  !  - 

Join  men,  women  making  $5,000  yearly  and  more. 
Take  easy  orders  full,  part  time  for  flowering  shrubs, 
trees,  small  fruit,  evergreens,  general  home  land¬ 
scaping.  Experience  unnecessary.  No  investment.  Tre¬ 
mendous  demand  homes,  farms,  estates.  Big  com¬ 
missions.  Free  prize  offer.  Free  equipment,  including 
beautiful  full  color  book.  Write  today  for  free 
brochure,  full- details.  BURR  NURSERIES. 
DIV.  D-2,  MANCHESTER,  CONN. 


Bes-Blo  Blower  Attachments 

Quickly  convert  your  present  spray  rig  to  a  modem 
one  man  Sprayer  —  LOWER  SPRAYING  COSTS  — 
BETTER  RESULTS  —  EASY  INSTALLATION  — 
THREE  MODELS  a  size  to  fit  your  needs  exactly: 
Standard  —  Big  and  Super  Bes-Blo. 

Write  for  Free  Catalog  and  Prices. 
MASTER  DISTRIBUTORS  CO.,  Merchantville  10,  N.J. 
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Stern  Bros. 

(pnqeMhi  {eokenna 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
5EX-LINKED  CROSS 


Stern’s  "HEN"  Chicks 
Stem  from  Laying  Queens 

•  For  more  than  25  years  Stern  Bros. 
“Hen”  Chicks  have  consistently  develop¬ 
ed  into  the  aristocrats  of  the  laying 
pens.  Why?  Because  these  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  carefully  selected  ONLY  from 
farm-proven,  disease-free  hens,  bred 
scientifically  for  your  profit.  Yes,  “Hen” 
Chicks  live  longer,  yield  more  eggs  per 
pound  -tsf  feed  and  return  you  money¬ 
making  dividends  over  a  greater  period. 

•  Longevity  Leghorns  •  New  Hampshires 

•  Rock-Hamp  Cross  •  Sex-Link  Cross 
Put  in  a  brood  of  STERN  BROS.  “HEN” 
CHICKS  now!  They  will  write  your 
profit  story  all  the  way.  (U.  S.-N.  J. 
Approved — Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks). 

Book  your  order  early. 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST! 


CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD. 

LEGHORN  / 


Stern  Bros 

SOUTH  VINELAND,  N.  J 


+  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 


Dr.  Salsbury's  Ren-O-Sal 

!  Gives  Poultry 

Growth 

Even  With  Vitamin  Bj2  And 
Aureomycin  In  The  Feed 


Efjji  PREVENTS 

Coccidiosis 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


(Growth  Stimulation) 

factor 


complete 


CHICK 
BROODER 
COMBINATIONS 

[so  AAA  Vitality  Chicks 
t(Assorted  Heavies) — and 
^All-Metal  Box  Brooder 


For  this  and  other 
outstanding  values 
write  for  our  BIG 
ILLUSTRATED  FREE 
(Complete.  CATALOG. 

National  Farm  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

142  Greene  St.,  New  York  12,  N.  Y. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA.  LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs.  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large, 

Type  White  Lgehorns,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master'  or  White  Bocks  for 
Broilers.  TJ.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mick. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 

GOSLINGS  from  purebred  quality  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  exhibition  DEWLAP  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 

-  STARTED  PARMENTER  RED  PULLETS  - 

Feb.  1st  Hatch  Available  for  Immediate  Delivery. 
Write  or  Phone  for  Prices.  PARMENTER  REDS  INC., 
FRANKLIN,  MASS.  TEL.  FRANKLIN  378 

Baby  Chicks:  Bocks,  Beds,  Crosses.  Guar,  all  Heavies 
$8-100,  $15-200.  Plus  postage  C.O.D.  Table  Ass’t,  our 
choice  $2.95-100.  Klines’s  ChickerY,  Strausstown,  Pa. 

WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 

STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria,  Ohio 


+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 


Ren-O-Sal’s  exclusive  ingredient,  3-Nitro 
4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid,  helps 
chicks  gain  15%  faster  weight... lay  eggs 
up  to  15  days  earlier,  without  forcing. 

Test  proved.  Used  by  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers. 

Also  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis^ 

Larger  doses  prevent  spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks.  Costs  about' 
1c  per  bird.  Easy  to  use  tablets  for 
drinking  water. .  .powder  for  feed.  Buy  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury's  ‘ 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  n£ed  poultry  medicines/^ 
ask  forT 


+  +  +  + 


24- 

Tsi 


SALSBURYS 


Send  right  now  for  our  NEW 
BABY  CHICK  CATALOG  S 
FREE.  Get  in  the  big  egg 
money  with  chicks  that  are 
Profit-Bred  and  Profit-Bound.  5 

'  .Hall  Brothers  Hatchery,  Inc. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn.  ^ 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  200-326  Egg  ROP 

SIRED  CHICKS.  Famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  J; 

Barred  Rocks.  U.  S.  Pullorum  j 
Passed.  Barred  Cross  and 
Sex-Linked.  Cross  chicks. 

DELAWARE  CROSS 
For  profitable  broilers.  Fast 
growth.  High  feed  efficiency. 

WRITE  for  New  Circular. 

NEUHAUSER  NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery  Hatcheries,  Inc. 

Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


HERE'S  PROOF 

1st  in  1946. ..Washington 
State  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest. 

1st  and  2nd  in  1947  . . , 
Washington  State 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest. 

1st  in  1947  .  .  .  Western 
Region  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest. 

8th  in  1948  . .  .  National 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest. 

1st,  2nd  and  3rd  in  1949 
...Washington  State 
Chickea  of  Tomorrow 
Contest. 

1st,  2nd,  3rd  and  5th  in 
1960  . .  .  Washington 
State  Chicken  of 
Tomorrow  Contest.  ' 

4  Winners  out  of  10  Places 
1950... Western  Region 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest. 

All  10  Places  in  1950  . . . 
Junior  Washington 
Chicken  of  Tomorrow 
Contest. 


LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR 

Winning  against  best-known  pure- 
breeds — white  or  colored — and  all 
other  crosses.  Taking  the  poultry 
meat  industry  by  storm.  Amaz¬ 
ing  feed  conversion  to  meat. 

WHAT  PROCESSORS  SAY 

“Greatest  development  in  meat  poul¬ 
try  since  Broad  Breast  Bronze  Tur¬ 
key.’’ — F.E.Pauli,  Plymouth  Poultry. 
“Everything  the  grower,  processor 
and  consumer  are  looking  for.”  — — 
M.  G.  Egbert,  Jr.,  Winiock  Farms. 
Let  us  give  you  complete  details,' 
chick  prices. 


FREE  CATALOG 

Also  Describes  New  Egg 
Strains  and  Other  Broiler 
Breeds  7(/*Utea7<xOuff 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  “f  Vineland,  N.  I. 


<uOLDEN  BRu 

BROILER-CROSS 

Champion  Meat  Chicken  from  Pacific  Northwesl 
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KASCO  CHICK  STARTER 

KASCO  MILLS,  INC- Waverly,  N.  Y.  •  Toledo  4,  Ohio 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


The  Chick  Comes  First 


Despite  the  care  taken  by  the  hatch¬ 
eries  and  breeders  to  insure  dis¬ 
ease-free  chicks  to  their  customers, 
and  scrupulous  handling  "and  ship¬ 
ment,  mortality  during  the  first  few 
weeks  of  the  chicks’-  life  on  some 
farms  is  unduly  high.  Is  this  the 
fault  of  the  breeder,  or  has  the  re¬ 
ceiver  failed  to  make  proper  prepara¬ 
tions? 

We  know  that  sanitation  plays  a 
most  important  role  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  a  chick’s  life.  Common 
sense  tells  us  this,  for  our  own  babies 
at  the  hospital  are  very  carefully 
watched  for  some  time  after  birth. 
In  the  case  of  newly  hatched  chicks, 
the  same  general  principles  apply. 
Some  breeders  and  many  operators 
believe  in  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
even  going  so  far  as  to  expose  the 
young  birds,  in  the  belief  that  only 
the  stong  will  live  and  mature  into 
heavy  layers. 

Although  much  of  what  we  know 
has  come  through  experimentation, 
and  practical  observation,  rigorous 
sanitation  never  yet  has  been  serious¬ 
ly  questioned,  especially  during  the 
hatching  and  brooding  periods.  Any¬ 
one,  by  following  a  few  simple  rules, 
can  be  assured  of  raising  a  chick 
brood  fairly  successfully,  but  it  is 
the  intense  concentration  necessary, 
especially  with  large  numbers,  that 
insures  success  year  after  year.  Make 
no  mistake  about  this.  Taking  for 
granted  that  the  chicks  have  been 
obtained  from  a  reputable  source,  and 
that  reasonably  good  care  was  given 
them  in  transit,  later  mortality  de¬ 


charges,  and  not  spread  his  work  to 
such  an  extent  that  nothing  can  be 
done  right.” 

Norbert  Rau’s  experience  is  the 
experience  taught  by  necessity.  Shift¬ 
less  management  and  guesswork  have 
no  place  on  his  farm.  At  the  present, 
he  broods  a  batch  every  month  or 
two,  but  hopes  in  the  future  to  build  a 
large  permanent  house  for  his  re¬ 
placements.  He  claims,  however,  that 
his  present  system  has  its  advantages, 
as  it  supplies  an  even  number  of 
large  eggs  the  year  around  for  his 
retajl  trade. 

‘Dhick  Pellets  Preferred 

This  poultryman  claims  better  re¬ 
sults  with  feed  in  pellet  form  than 
just  mash,  and  gives  his  chicks  noth¬ 
ing  else  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old. 
Then  he  switches  to  ta  *  growing 
pellets,  and  begins  to  grain  fee-’  Each 
fresh  brood  of  chicks  is  a  new  ad¬ 
venture,  as  the  family’s  interest  is 
intensely  wrapped  around  their  wel¬ 
fare. 

Mr.  Rau  believes  in  advertising  his 
product,  carefully  grading  and  car¬ 
toning  the  eggs  in  specially  printed 
containers.  “It’s  more  of  an  incen¬ 
tive,”  he  says,  “when  you  can  retail 
your  eggs  and  get  the  top  price. 
Because  tjie  consumer  is  the  final 
judge,  I  try  to  please  her,  even  if 
I  have  to  hustle. 

“I’ve  tried  chicks  from  several 
hatcheries,  and  find  that  one  is  not  al¬ 
ways  fortunate  in  keeping  the  mor¬ 
tality  down  to  a  minimum.  You  have 
to  figure  the  weather  and  furnish 
adequate  ventilation,  which  some¬ 


Hanson  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns.  Str.  Bun  $13-100,  Pits. 
$26.  Ckls.  $2.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Red  Str.  Run 
$14.  Hvy.  Mixed  $11.  Postpaid.  Pa.  XT.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97,  McAli stervi lie.  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Cannabalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


EASY 

MEAT 


Beef,  pork,  lamb  are 
up.  ROYAL  squabs 
easy,  profitable  home 
raising,  ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS. 
Start  NOW,  write  for  1951  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter, 
prices,  directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Read  about  ROY  and  ALICE.  Yes. 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST.,  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Hstartinq  batteries 

GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  requirement^ 

ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog  with 
factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO..  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


Photo — Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Plenty  of  waterers,  and  feeders  well  filled  with  chick  pellets,  plus  ample 
brooder  space,  keep  the  chicks  happy  and  growing  rapidly  on  the  poultry 
farm  of  Raymond  Luksch,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.  Y. 


pends  entirely  on  the  knowledge  of 
the  operator,  and  his  conscientious¬ 
ness  in  putting  it  into  practice. 

Do  the  Job  Right 

Norbert  Rau,  South  Dayton,  Cat¬ 
taraugus  County,  N.  Y.,  carries  out  a 
program  that  is  a  good  example  of 
what  is  being  done  to  insure  a  greater 
number  of  perfectly  healthy  chicks 
growing  into  profitable  layers.  Nor¬ 
bert  does  not  believe  in  quick  ex¬ 
pansion.  He  believes  that  any  job 
should  be  done  right  or  not  at  all. 
He  has  applied  this  principle  ever 
since  he  purchased  his  little  farm. 
Starting  from  scratch,  he  has  built 
up  for  himself  a  successful  business 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

When  asked  for  details,  he  ex¬ 
pounded:  “The  operator  must  use  all 
his  knowledge  to  the  best  advantage. 
He  must  also  possess  some  initiative 
and  substitute  practices  which  ex¬ 
perience  has  proved  to  be  most  suc¬ 
cessful.  The  brooders  not  only  should 
be  kept  spotlessly  clean,  but  also  dry. 
I  have  found  that  water,  if  pure, 
doesn’t  need  medication  to  insure  the 
chicks’  future  health;  and  old  litter 
in  the  house,  if  free  from  disease 
germs,  doesn’t  seem  to  hurt  them.” 

Mr.  Rau  adds:  “Sanitation  means 
such  practices  as  using  clean  papers 
on  the  floor  the  first  few  days,  clean¬ 
ing  the  water  fountains  periodically, 
using  the  same  rubbers  or  shoes  when 
working  in  a  certain  house  (in  short, 
using  my  common  sense),  screening 
all  windows  and  doors,  not  only 
against  parasite-bearing  sparrows  but 
against  the  common  housefly.  I  be¬ 
lieve  an  operator  wishing  to  succeed 
should  spend  more  time  with  his 


times  is  impossible.  Also  if  the  chicks 
aren’t  bred  with  resistance  to  disease, 
good  management  can  merely  cut 
down  mortality;  it  cannot  prevent  it.” 

Raymond  Luksch,  a  young  married 
poultryman  also  from  South  Dayton, 
says:  “I  also  believe  in  slow  expan¬ 
sion.  But,  because  I  specialize  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  heavy  breeds  for 
broilers  and  roasters,  I’m  not  so  con¬ 
cerned  in  toughening  my  stock.  We 
seldom  hold  them  beyond  14  weeks; 
all  our  efforts  are  toward  greater  feed 
consumption  and  quick  growth.  We 
brood  chicks,  both  under  hovers  and 
in  batteries,  and  have  success  with 
'either  method.  Of  course,  sanitation 
plays  an  important  part  in  our  chick 
program.  We  have 'just  finished  one 
jatch  of  1,000  New  Hampshires,  allow¬ 
ing  only  about  one  square  foot  of 
floor  space  per  bird.  However,  we 
don’t  allow  the  humidity  to  reach 
the  danger-  point.  Hydrated  lime  is 
mixed  in  the  litter,  which  we.  have 
found  is  a  good  absorbent. 

“We  find  a  pellet  ration  prevents 
pasting  in  young  chicks,  and  use  only 
cracked  corn  the  first  few  days.  It 
is  our  belief  that  each  poultryman 
must  make  his  own  management 
rules.  Others  may  frown  on  how  we 
do  things,  but  it  works  for  us.” 

Suggested  Practices 

The  above  are  the  views  of  two 
successful  poultrymen,  with  excep¬ 
tionally  low  chick  mortality.  Several 
others  interviewed  agree  that  sani¬ 
tation  is  highly  important  the  first 
two  weeks.  The  consensus  is:  start 
small,  absorbing  all  available  knowl¬ 
edge.  Be  particularly  attentive  the 
first  few  days  to  the  temperature 


“I  can’t  read  ads  or  buy  my  own  feed  BUT — I  do  know  that  I’m  3  weeks 
old  and  growing  like  a  house-a-fire  .  .  .  And  Kasco  Chick  Starter  is  the 
feed  that’s  doing  the  job! 

“Feathers,  comb,  bone  and  body  development- like  mine  come _50_fast 
only  when  the  feed  is  NUTRITIONALLY  COMPLETE. 

“Vitamin  Bl2,  antibiotic  feed  supplement  plus  all  the  other  vitamins, 
minerals,  and  proteins  I  can  use  are  packed  into  every  bite  of  Kasco 
Chick  Starter.  You  can  see  by  looking  at  me  what  happens  when  you 
feed  Kasco — Why  don’t  you  try  it  on  your  flock  this  year!”  ' 


New — Just  Off  the  Press 

The  book  with  a  thousand  ideas  on  how  to  make  more 
money  with  poultry — that’s  the  Kasco  Poultry  Guide! 
2  56  pages  cover  every  phase  of  the  poultry  industry — 
written  in  non-technical,  everyday  language.  Completely 
up-to-date  with  the  latest  poultry-raising  information. 
Fully  illustrated.  It’s  the  "book  of  the  year”  for  every 
poultryman!  See  your  Kasco  feed  dealer  today  about 
a  copy  or  send  $1.00  direct  to  Kasco  Mills. 


Order  Early  From  This  Ad.  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  C  White  Leghorns . $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  19.00  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  JUNIATA  VALLEY 
HATCHERY.  BOX  R,  MC  VEYTOWN.  PENNA. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1883. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY.  INC.,  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 
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514  lbs.  at  12  weeks! 


“  .  .  .  The  birds  are  just  13  weeks  old 
today  and  last  week  I  weighed  out 
several  at  514  lbs.” 

The  above,  taken  from  a  customers  letter, 
is  typical  of  the  fast  growth  made  by  our 
White  Rocks.  Just  what  broiler  raisers 
have  long  wanted. 

53  years  breeding  has  perfected  this  fam¬ 
ous  “fresh-air”  strain.  Breeders  defy 
winter’s  coldest  in  open  front  houses. 
This  means  unusual  stamina,  livabliity, 
health.  Pullets  make  wonderful  layers  of 
large  eggs — making  this  ap  ideal  dual- 
purpose  strain. 

.A”  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  MASS.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  free 
catalog  —  tells  why 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks 
can  help  increase  your 
profits. 

DEPT.  F 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN 


ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


We  most  respectfully  welcome  comparison  with 
any  other  official  trapnest  records.  Here  is  the 
record  of  our  Trapnest  N.  Y.  U.  S.  B.  O.  P.  Hens 
for  the  year  1950. 

Average  production  of  all  birds  Qualified: 
268.53  eggs  per  bird. 

Average  body  weight  of  all  qualified  birds: 

4.83  lbs. 

Average  egg  weight  of  all  qualified  birds: 
26.09  oz.  per  dozen. 

It  is  only  from  these  birds  carefully  selected 
against  family  records,  that  the  breeding  pens, 
from  which  your  chicks  will  come,  are  selected. 
Our  matings  are  N.  Y.  U.  S.  Certified.  Males 
heading  these  matings  from  N.  Y.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P. 
matings  from  hens  laying  250  to  334  eggs. 

We  produce  all  our  own  hatching  eggs. 

Sex  -  Links  Red  -  Rock)  also  available. 

OUR  FLOCK  IS  N.  Y.  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Write  for  free  catalog. 

RfiniWP\  Pedigreed  Leghorn  Farm 
DUI/IllE  J  ELI  H.  BODINE  &  SON 

Box  R,  Chemung,  New  York 


BIG  NEWS 


ABOUT 

LEGHORNS 


INCREASED  OUTPUT 
OF  FAMOUS  DAVID 
KASSENOFF  BREED 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


FOR  TOP  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Famous  almost  30  years  for  per¬ 
sistent  heavy  year  ’round  laying 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Vigor  - 
pusiy  resist  laying  house  mortal¬ 
ity.  Almost  non-broody  and  free 
from  cannibalism.  BIG  money 
makers. 

tells  story,  gives  proof. 

Write  for  COPY 
QUICK,  place  orders 
early, 

lAVID  KASSENOFF 

65  BAY  AVL,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.J. 


fAWLi 


WHITE 

Jf  LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits 


They  really  will!  Your  vision  of  good  profits 
Will  come  true.  You’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  with 
less  mortality.  You’ll  get  fcigher-priced  large 
chalk  white  eggs  —  at  lowest  FEED  COST 
Per  dozen.  We  KNOW,  because  of  years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  for 
PROFIT  results. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Red-Rock  Cross,  Gray  Leghorn  Cross  (white 
egg  strain)  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 
Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 


HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"h/Uesie  2utMUf  P'iex£o*tu*uUeA'J 


BOX  20, _ BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 

bIe  s  A  F  ZE3  T 

Order  now  for  early  profits.  Rice  Brothers 
famous  Leghorn  chicks  —  sturdy,  healthy, 
great  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information. 
Ask  about  Rice- Babcock  strain-cross. 
ACT  NOW,  INSURE  DELIVERY. 


DEPT  B,  TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


GRAYBILLS  hchTksc 

u.  s.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Before  ordering  your  Chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  &  prices.  R.O.P.  Males  from  250  to  334 
egg  darp  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings.  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Post  Paid. 

_  Non-Sexed  or  Sexed. 

B-  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
B0X  6.  COCOLAMUS,  PA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 

T  NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

Rncv  ,r  our  RED  GATE  FARM  N.  H.  RED  and 
Rrn  ;REd  GROSS  CHICKS.  Send  for  Prices. 
tu  GATE  FARM,  BOX  457,  NEWPORT,  N.  H. 


under  the  hover,  or  batteries.  News¬ 
papers  spread  over  the  litter  the 
first  few  days  not  only  avoids  dirty¬ 
ing  up  the  litter,  but  also  saves  work 
in  the  long  run,  if  several  plies  are 
laid  down  to  start  with.  The  majority 
favor  mash  feeding  in  pellet  form  the 
first  two  weeks,  with  some  using  it 
all  the  way  through.  All  agree  on 
adequate  ventilation,  and  practically 
all  admit  these  facilities  on  their 
farms  at  present  are  inadequate.  All 
bemoan  the  fact  that  new  diseases, 
such  as  leukosis,  bronchitis  and  New¬ 
castle,  are  even  worse  than  the  old. 
Some  use  lights  in  their  brooder 
houses,  nights;  others  say  that  they 
can  not  depend  on  such  service, 
should  the  power  be  shut  off. 

There  you  have  it.  If  you  are  cer¬ 
tain  your  chicks  come  from  a  repu¬ 
table  breeder;  if  the  chicks  are  given 
due  care  during  transit;  if  you  do 
everything  possible  to  make  them 
comfortable  upon  arrival,  and  even 
better,  before  they  arrive;  if  you’ve 
had  at  least  some  previous  experience 
as  to  what  to  expect  as  normal  in  the 
mortality  and  their  behavior;  and 
above  all,  if  you  do  not  expect  the 
impossible,  then  you  can  be  happy 
brooding  those  chicks. 

It  is  much  too  late  to  be  sorry 
after  the  birds  show  signs  of  .  weak¬ 
nesses.  Therefore  first  check  your 
source,  making  sure  the  breeder  or 
hatchery  has  a  reputation  for  honesty 
in  its  dealings;  then  follow  their 
directions,  unless  past  experience  on 
your  own  place  has  proven  different. 
Check  the  source  of  your  feed  too, 
for  that  is  next  in  importance  to  the 
young  chick.  Pay  more  if  necessary 
but  certainly  obtain  the  best  ingre¬ 
dients.  Stop  before  entering  the 
brooder  house,  and  check  your  clo¬ 
thing  and  shoes  so  as  to  avoid  track¬ 
ing  in  germs  and  parasites.  Above  all 
just  use  your  common  sense. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 

Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y. 


Costs  of  Raising  Broilers 

Feed  represents  75  per  cent  of  the 
out-of-pocket  costs  in  raising  broilers 
according  to  a  recent  survey  made 
by  Smith,  Poffenberger  and  DeVault 
of  the  University  of  Maryland.  Chick 
cost  was  17.7  per  cent,  fuel  2.5  per 
cent  and  other  costs  4.7  per  cent. 
Out-of-pocket  costs  did  not  include 
labor,  building  or  equipment  costs 
or  insurance.  These  investigators  did 
not  include  those  items  because  pro¬ 
ducers  were  inclined  to  think  of  out- 
of-pocket  costs  only  in  terms  of  cost 


per  pound  of  broiler  sold. 

The  following  items  were  noted  in 
a  summary  of  the  report: 

Total  no.  chicks  started. . . .  3,384,880 

Total  no.  chicks  sold .  3,001,551 

Average  size  of  flock .  7,890 

Number  of  lots  studied _  429 

Aver,  cost  per  1,000  birds 

started  .  $785.71 

Aver,  profit  per  1,000  birds 

started  .  149.27 

Aver,  cost  per  lb.  of  broiler.  .29 

Aver.  no.  lbs.  feed  per  lb.  of 

broiler .  4.05 

Aver,  per  cent  death  loss..  11.32 
Aver,  weight  of  birds  sold. .  3.06 

Aver,  price  rec.  per  lb.  sold.  .34 

Aver,  age  when  birds  sold 

(wks.)  .  13  y4 


The  factors  found  to  be  associated 
with  profit  were: 

1.  Feed  Efficiency  —  The  smallest 
number  of  pounds  of  feed,  per  pound 
of  gain,  resulted  in  the  highest  profit 
per  1,000  birds  started. 

2.  Mortality — The  farms  with  the 
highest  profit,  per  1,000  birds  started, 
averaged  to  market  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  of  birds  started. 

3.  Age  when  sold — Producers  were 
able  to  produce  a  3.06  pound  bird  in 
13  weeks. 

4.  Effect  of  weight — Flocks  sold  at 

weights  beyond  3  pounds  yielded 
very  little  more  profit  per  1,000  birds 
than  did  the  three-pound  average 
weight.  D.  H.  Horton 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Entrance  to  the  60-acre  Beacon  Poultry  Research  Farm* 

AVAILABLE  with  NITROSAL 

(On  Order) 


Faster  growth,  sturdier  growth — better  fleshing  and  feathering, 
fewer  barebacks — strong  bones  and  bodies — developed  during 
those  important  first  8  weeks  by  Beacon  Complete  Starter  .  .  . 
Because  Beacon  Complete  Starter  is  a  high  efficiency  feed. 
Has  high  protein,  low  fibre  and  high  energy  content,  and  for 
the  past  year,  it  has  contained  a  Vitamin  B12  and  anti -biotic 
supplement  for  greater  efficic  faster  growth.  On  special  order, 
it  has  been  available  fortified  with  an  anti-coccidiosis  drug. 


RESEARCH  MAKES  THE  DIFFERENCE 


The  tested,  proved  basic  formula  of  Beacon  Complete 
Starter  results  from  29  years  of  painstaking  research. 
Our  experiments  to  date  have  shown  that  with  the 
Nitrosal  feed  we  get  faster  growth,  higher  feed  effi¬ 
ciency,  better  pigmentation  on  skin  and  legs  and 
greater  uniformity  in  the  flock.  More  than  80,000 
birds  are  involved  in  these  experiments,  which  are 
being  continued. 


AFTER  BEACON  STARTER... 


Keep  right  on  choosing  the  star  spangled  Beacon 
bags  and  the  research-developed  feed  they  contain. 
For  BROILERS  switch  to  Beacon  Broiler  Feed  at 
the  end  of-  4  weeks — for  future  LAYERS  add  grain 
at  the  end  of  6  weeks — then  use  the  economical 
Beacon  70/30  Feeding  Plan  after  12  weeks  or — 
after  6  weeks  on  Starter — use  Beacon  Grower  All- 
Mash. 


Reach  for  the  ★  ★  ★  STARS*  at 
your  Beacon  Dealer’s.  Consult  your 
classified  telephone  directory  for  the 
name  of  your  nearest  Beacon  Dealer. 
■•Green  stars  on  Suffaquinoxaline  and 
Nitrosal  Feed  Bags. 


MATCH  BEACON  STARTER’S  RECORD 
(IF  YOU  CAN) . . . 

The  record  shows  that  many  Beacon  feeders  average 
less  than  3  pounds  of  feed  per  pound  of  meat  at  weights 
of  4  lbs.  or  over  per  bird  (9  to  12  weeks).  Match  Beacon 
Complete  Starter  for  results  with  any  other  starter  on- 
the  market. 

_ / 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

XL  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests.  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R.  Holland,  Mich, 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  BOX  34.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 


jfc  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


11DIIP  UtattAJ  nuu  UidiCS  liOlU  XV.  KJ.  X  . 

hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R.  Richfield,  Pa. 


Our  38th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  A  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  A 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  R  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


IT  PAYS 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  . 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  breeder  y°UAndhi  it  *  Day**  to 
list  and  Folder.  raise  Clauser  Leahornl 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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HUBBARD  BREEDING 


Get  200  Egg*  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
at  NO  Extra  COST 


Eggs  pay  feed  bills,  housing  costs, 
and  your  profits! 

Think  of  your  extra  profits  if  the 
chicks  you  buy  lay,  not  150,  but  200 
eggs  or  more.  The  proved  blood  in 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  can 
give  you  these  extra  eggs. 

Twenty-three  years  of  Hubbard’s 
balanced  breeding  give  you  plenty 
of  eggs  month  after  month  —  and  9 
other  money-making  characteristics. 

Balanced  in  the  blood  of  every 
Hubbard  chick,  are  high  sustained 
egg  production,  large  egg  size,  good 


meat,  vigor,  early  maturity,  laying 
house  livability,  fast  growth,  rapid 
feathering,  less  broodiness  and  good 
hatchability. 

Want  more  eggs  for  market  or 
hatching— or  excellence  in  cross 
breeding  for  meat*  production? 
Order  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires! 

Get  all  the  facts— send  to¬ 
day  for  valuable  24-page 
illustrated  catalog.  Write 
today!  Address:  Dept.  12, 
Hubbard  Farms,  Inc.» 
Walpole,  N.  H. 


*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis. 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


MILLIONS 


c 

,  PREMIUM  PRICES 

Ckzpette,® 
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PELLETS 

Insure  successful  harmonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices. 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
®re  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure.” 

See  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  send  S3.00  for  100 
Capette  Pellets  and  .'$2.25 for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  for  full  details  to  Dept.  No.  JH 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


HANSON  STRAIN 

KROOKtlDF  LEGHOR  NS 

MWVSSWSJSI  BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEAV 
HAMPSHIRES.  Hexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


lew  Hamps  •  R.  I.  Reds  •  Leghorns 

lubbard,  Warren  and  Babcock  strains.  Also  White 
locks,  Str.  run  16c,  Cockerels  12c,  Pullets  22c  and  30c. 
WANDLING’S  CHICK  HATCHERY 
PORT  MURRAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Established  1913 

PULL0RUM  CLEAN  —  N.  J.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 


arm4^ 


INCORPORATED 
£  N.  LARkABEE 


High  Egg  Production  . . . . 

18  a  cheerful  note  to  today’s  poultrymen. 
It  is  even  more  pleasant  when  combined 
With  premium  meat  quality  and  high  feed 
efficiency  all  In  the  same  bird.  Nedlar 
Hamps,  backed  by  25  years  of  Quality 
Control  ROP  Breeding,  have  all  three. 
Your  next  New  Hampshires  should  be 
from  Nedlar  1’arms.  Free  catalog. 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


H 1  •ySlTm 

PROOF  OF  HIGHEST  PROFITS! 

1st  PLACE  WINNER  of  California  Ran¬ 
dom  Sample  Tests  with  HIGHEST  IN¬ 
COME  of  $4.40  per  bird  over  feed  costs. 
With  an  average  of  220.72  eggs  per  bird 
and  a  meat  value  $1,333  per  bird,  Par- 
menter  Reds  proved  once  again  that 
they  are  top  moneymakers  and  ex¬ 
plained  why  the  most  successful  poul¬ 
trymen  from  coast  to  coast  every  year 
bank  on  PARMENTER  BREEDING  to 
pay  TOP  PROFITS! 

Order  Parmenter  Reds  or  Parmenter 
Sex-Link  Cross  for  bigger,  surer  profits. 
Send  for  catalog  and  order  NOW! 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 


484  KING  ST., 


FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


F  AIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRP0RT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  _ FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


r  I 

TAKE 
ICHANCES1 


ORDER  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  CHICKS 

—Backed  by  41  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding— 


I  •>- 


U.  5.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Con¬ 
trolled.  Vac- 
v<lno*e4 
Neweastle 


»  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend 
is  your  first  source  for 
dependable,  money¬ 
making  chicks.  All 
flocks  are  selected 
under  Nat’l.  Pity. 
Impvmt.  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

•  Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


order 


50e 


— ,  Prices  Per  100  Chicks 

Balance  C.O.D.,  plus  postage.  I..AA..  •  •AAA-  ••AAA-* 

orders  less  than  100--|Mating  Mating  Special 

— - — — ^ ^ ■  IVliiti 

"s.  C.  White  Leghorns . $14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  . 27.00  29.00  30.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  .  3.00  4.00  5.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps.  Hamp.  Rocks  .  .  .  14.00  15.00  16.00 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds . .  .  18.00  19.00  20.00 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds  .....  12.00  12.50  13.50 

White  Giants  (Str.  Run  &  CkU)  .  14.50  15.50  16.50 

White  Giant  Pullets .  18.00  19.00  20.00- 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  .  .  .  13.00  14.00  •  •  • 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERV  Dept.5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Large  White  Eggs  Desired 

I  want  a  breed  that  lays  large 
white  eggs,  but  they  should  also  be 
good  layers.  How  about  the  Black 
Minorca  in  this  respect?  How  do  they 
compare  with  Leghorns?  l.  k. 

New  York. 

The  Black  Minorca  chicken  usually 
produces  larger  white  eggs  than  do 
other  broods.  However,  the  average 
number  of  eggs  produced  by  the 
Black  Minorca  does  not  equal  that 
of  the  White  Leghorn  by  any  means. 
Some  strains  of  White  Leghorns  will 
produce  eggs  considerably  above  the 
average  in  weight,  and  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  more  feasible  to  look  for  such 
strains  so  as  to  couple  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  with  relatively  large  eggs, 
rather  than  to  seek  egg  size  only. 
Even  if  you  decide  to  purchase  Black 
Minorcas,  you  will  find  that  there  is 
a  variation  in  size  of  eggs  produced, 
depending  on  the  strain  of  stock.  The 
question  of  egg  size  and  number 
should  definitely  therefore  be  taken 
up  with  the  breeder  before  you  buy. 


Cockerel  Costs  and  Profits 

What  are  the  approximate  costs  for 
feed,  chicks  and  miscellaneous  brood¬ 
ing  for  raising  cockerels  until  they 
weigh  about  four  pounds  each,  and 
what  are  the  possible  profits?  a.  w. 

Hillsboro  County,  N.  H. 

Cockerels  grow  quite  rapidly  until 
they  weigh  about  four  pounds.  Up  to 
that  weight  they  consume,  on  the 
average,  approximately  14  pounds  Of 
feed.  The  cost  of  the  feed  at  five 
cents  a  pound  would  therefore  be  70 
cents.  If,  to  this,  is  added  the  cost 
of  the  chick  at  12  cents,  allowing  an¬ 
other  eight  cents  for  miscellaneous 
brooding  costs,  the  total  would  be  90 
cents  for  a  four-pound  cockerel.  No 
labor  or  overhead  costs  afre  included 
because  they  are  too  variable.  The 
market  value  of  such  birds,  live- 
weight,  would  vary  with  the  season, 
but  at  present  it  is  from  $1.00  to 
$1.25.  As  you  can  see,  this  leaves  a 
very  small  margin  for  possible  profits 
from  raising  cockerels  at  present 
prices. 


Causes  of  Bumble  Foot 

I  have  been  having  quite  a  bit  of 
trouble  with  my  fowls’  feet  swelling 
up.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  condi¬ 
tion,  and  how  may  it  be  prevented? 

Franklin  County,  N.  Y.  w.  F. 

Your  fowls  no  doubt  have  what  is 
known  as  bumble  foot.  This  is 
caused  by  a  foot  injury  that  has  be¬ 
come  infected.  Your  perches  may  be 
too  sharp  or  too  narrow,  or  possibly, 
if  you  have  wire  covered  perches,  the 
wire  may  be  causing  the  injury. 
Lack  of  sufficient  litter  often  is  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  condition,  as  well  as 
high  perches  and  rough  floors.  Young 
birds  mixed  in  with  your  old  birds 
quite  often  develop  some  of  the  same 
condition.  Try  to  correct  any  possi¬ 
ble  causes  you  can  find.  Clean  out 
the  old,  dirty  litter  and  remove  af¬ 
fected  birds.  If  you  do  this  it  is 
probable  that  the  trouble  will  dis¬ 
appear. 


When  to  Check  for  Cancer 

One  of  my  hens  has  a  growth  under 
one  wing.  What  do  you  think  this 
might  be?  C.  A. 

Fairfield  County,  Conn. 

The  growth  observed  under  the 
wing  of  one  of  your  hens  probably 
is  the  result  of  an  injury  but,  to  be 
sure  of  its  origin  which  may  be  in 
the  nature  of  a  cancer,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  your  consulting  your  agricul¬ 
tural  college  at  Storrs,  Conn.  It  is 
always  best  to  check  with  the  poultry 
department  of  your  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  College  in  such  matters. 


Smutty  Wheat  for  Poultry 

Will  wheat  that  contains  smut  be 
injurious  as  a  feed  for  poultry?  I  have 
quite  a  bit  of  smutty  wheat  and,  if 
suitable  for  poultry,  would  it  be  a 
good  idea  to  run  it  through  a  fanning 
mill  to  improve  its  keeping  qualities? 

Yates  County,  N.  Y.  y.  w.  r. 

Wheat  containing  smut  will  not  be 
injurious  as  a  feed  for  poultry,  al¬ 
though  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to 
remove  as  much  of  the  smut  as  possi¬ 
ble  by  running  the  grain  through  a 
fanning  mill. 
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MARTIN’S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Miles  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rush  catalog  on  Martin’s-  Nichols  chicks 


Name 


Post  office. 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  100  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS. ..  .$12.00  $25.00  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Rocks .  13.00  17.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid. 

Order  now  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 


J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R,  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CAed6&v  ykiieAi  Chix\ 


VIM-VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Red- Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R,  I.  Reds  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Large  type  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Trices 
before  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


-•V  OFWUTr-CMORCM 


(SsamBwBm 


gg.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg^from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Rods,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Bocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $19-100  P’pd.  -B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Cir.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rook- 
Ited  broiler  cross  &  Red-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised:  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Baumgardners  Chicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns.  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks.  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rook 
Crosses.  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAU M GA R DN ER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa- 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10.  Beltefonte.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty -Four  years  breeding.  IT.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa- 

r'llir'lCQ.  CAN  ship  promptly 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg-,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa 

i  STARTED  CHICKS  | 

I  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks-  | 
I  old.  R.O.P.  and  State  Bloodtested.  Also:  Day  g 
Old  Leghorns,  Pullets  and  Straight  Run. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM  ! 

I  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53.  RICHFIELD,  PA.  « 

-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - — 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 
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Now  ony  flockowner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader  and  Candler.  A  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour— consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate— no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  of  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  and  Candled 
Eggs  bring  better  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12,  N.  Y. 


Wonderful  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my  baby 
chicks  with  happiest  results.  I  have 
depended  upon  Walko  Tablets  ever 
since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades,  Shenan¬ 
doah,  Iowa. 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contamin¬ 
ated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  baby  chicks.  You 
buy  Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We 
guarantee  to  refund  your  money 
promptly  if  you  are  not  entirely 
satisfied  with  results.  The  Waterloo 
Savings  Bank,  the  oldest  and  strong¬ 
est  bank  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands 
back  of  our  guarantee.  Sent  direct 
postpaid  if  your  dealer  cannot  supply 
you.  Price  60c  and  $1.20;  larger 
sizes  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  692,  Waterloo,  Iowa 

White  Embden  and  Toulouse  Goslings 

day  old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS! 


SELECTED  STOCK  —  Emdens, 
Toulodso,  White  Chinese,  Mollord 
Ducklings,  Write  for  Polder. 


04  Notional  St. 
tochester,  N.  Y. 


Tursant  Corp. 


WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE 

Thrive  on  weeds  and  grasses.  Great 
hustlers.  Prolific.  Goelings.  Eggs.  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue  tells  all  about  geese  free. 

Goshen  Poultry  Farm,  G20,  Goshen,  ludiana 


-  GOSLINGS  —  GOOSE  EGGS.  - 

Embden,  Toulouse,  African  or  Chinese.  Duck  Eggs: 
Mallard,  Rouen,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner  or  Muscovey. 
E.  STAINES, _ NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 

GOSLINGS  —  HATCHING  EGGS  —  BREED¬ 
ING  STOCK.  Four  Varieties.  Prices  Reasonable.  Will 
do  custom  hatching.  WILDWOOD  GOOSE  FARM  & 
HATCHERY, _ GETTYSBURG,  OHIO 

GOSLINGS  &  EGG9  —  White  Embden.  available 
through  June.  Muscovy  ducklings,  poults,  white  rocks. 
guinea  keets.  DALHOFF,  GREYSTONE  PARK,  N.  J. 

TOULOUSE.  PURE  BRED,  DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED  GOSLINGS.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM,  Dover.  New  Hampshire 

-  GOSLINGS  —  BUFF.  PURE  - - 

GUENTHER  FARM.  Box  27,  MERTZTOWN.  PA. 


DUCK  EGGS 
WANTED 

WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS. 
PROMPT  RETURNS.  WRITE  FOR  SH IPPING  TAGS. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.  Y. 


DUCKLINGS 


GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 
0  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 

Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  2#  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &.  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPER1 4L  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WATERFOWL 


The  American  Waterfowl  Association 
spring  listings  of  goslings,  ducklings, 
eggs  and  breeding  stock  now  avail¬ 
able.  Write  — 


LAURA  GANSE,  Upperco,  Maryland 


At  the  Dressed  Turkey 
Show 

The  second  annual  dressed  turkey 
show  of  the  New  York  State  Turkey 
Assn,  featured  the  association’s  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  in  Rochester. 
More  than  100  birds  were  exhibited 
in  four  classes  and  19  divisions,  with 
20  individuals  from  six  States  sharing 
the  honors. 

A  Broad-breasted  Bronze  tom, 
grown  and  exhibited  by  William. 
Gozzi,  of  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  a 
Broad-breasted  Bronze  hen,  grown 
and  exhibited  by  Harry  Lamparter 
of  Mountville,  Pa.,  shared  grand 
championship  honors.  Reserve  cham¬ 
pionships  were  taken  by  a  tom 
exhibited  by  Lloyd-Jones  Brothers 
of  Chaffee,  N.  Y.,  and  a  hen  shown 
by  Roy  Blake  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

New  president  of  the  association 
is  G.  H.  Phinney,  well-known  breeder 
from  Mannsville.  Joseph  Nicholson 
of  Bethpage  is  new  vice-president 
and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Koerner  was  unanim¬ 
ously  re-elected  secretary-treasurer. 

The  commercial  and  breeder  ex¬ 
hibit  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
meeting.  Arrangements  for  the  30- 
odd  booths  were  in  charge  of  Andrew 
Thorman  of  North  Tonawanda  and 
Edward  Szydlowski  of  Buffalo. 
Breeder  exhibitors  reported  unusu¬ 
ally  large  orders  for  poults.  Com¬ 
mercial  exhibitors .  indicated  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  supplies,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  present  uncertainties  of  the 
supply  picture. 

Class  Champions  were  as  follows: 
Class  I,  Broad-breasted  bronze  tom— 
William  Gozzi;  Class  I,  Broad-breast¬ 
ed  bronze  hen — Harry  Lamparter,  1 
Mountville,  Pa.;  Class  II,  White  Hol¬ 
land  tom  —  Lloyd-Jones  Brothers, 
Chaffee,  N.  Y.;  Class  II,  White  Hol¬ 
land  hen — Roy  Blake,  Concord,  N.  H.; 
Class  III,  Beltsville  hen — John  Lantz, 
Anchorage,  Ky.;  Fancy  Pack — Hardy 
Turkey  Farm,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Winners  in  the  various  weight  sub¬ 
divisions  were  as  follows:  Broad¬ 
breasted:  Toms  under  20  lbs. — first, 
Dwight  Plummer,  Homer,  N.  Y.;  sec¬ 
ond,  Lloyd  Jones;  toms  between  20 
and  24  lb's. — first,  Dwight  Plummer; 
toms  24  lbs.  and  over — William  Goz¬ 
zi;  second,  Lloyd  Jones,  third,  Harry 
Lamparter;  fourth,  Lloyd  Jones;  fifth, 
Roy  Blake,  Broad-breasted:  hens  un¬ 
der  12  lbs. — first,  Dwight  Plummer; 
second,  John  Lantz;  third,  Dwight 
Plummer;  fourth,  Arthur  Hinds,  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass,;  hens  between  12  and 
15  lbs. — first,  second  and  third,  Lloyd 
Jones;  fourth,  Roy  Blake;  fifth,  Harry 
Lamparter;  hens  15  lbs.  and  over — 
first,  Harry  Lamparter;  second,  Roy 
Blake;  third,  fourth  and  fifth,  Lloyd 
Jones.  White  Holland:  Toms  under  20 
lbs. — first  and  second,  Andrew  Thor¬ 
man,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y.;  third, 
W.  H.  McRorie,  Syracuse;  toms  be¬ 
tween  20  and  24  lbs. — first,  Robert 
Wehle,  Rochester;  second,  Jacob 
Koepp,  North  Tonawanda;  third, 
Shelly’s  Hatchery,  Fairport;  fourth, 
George  Utzman,  Waterloo;  fifth,  W. 
H.  McRorie;  toms  24  lbs.  and  over — 
first  and  second,  Lloyd  Jones;  third, 
Robert  Wehle;  fourth,  Dwight  Plum¬ 
mer;  fifth,  Hardy  Turkey  Farm. 
White  Holland:  hens  under  12  lbs. — 
first,  A.  H.  Wheeler,  Penn  Yan;  sec¬ 
ond,  Lloyd  Jones;  third,  Reed’s  Tur¬ 
key  Farm,  Andover,  Mass.;  fourth, 
Ed’s  Turkey  Farm,  Methuen,  Mass.; 
fifth,  R.  L.  Ryor,  Calcium;  hens  be¬ 
tween  12  and  15  lbs. — first,  second, 
and  third,  Roy  Blake;  fourth  ahd 
fifth,  Reed’s  Turkey  Farm;  hens  15 
lbs.  and  over — first,  E.  P.  Nasin, 
North  Franklin,  Conn.  Beltsvillei — 
first,  John  Lantz;  second,  Lawrence 
Brothers,  Windham,  N.  Y.  Fancy 
Pack — first,  Hardy  Turkey  Farm;  sec¬ 
ond,  Robert  Wehle;  third,  John 
Lantz;  fourth,  Lloyd  Jones. 

F.  H.  Schaefer 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.  H.  Crouse  3.75 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.50 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


McDonald 


FARMS 

Port  Jefferson  Station 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
&  White  Holland  Poults 

II.  S.  APPROVED  •  II.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Rapid  growing  high  livability  poults  of  superior 
meat  type. 

Mortality  rate  for  8,000  started  poults  only  1% 
to  date  for  this,  season!  v 

Visit  our  modern  plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
East,  or  write  for  folder  and  price  list. 

Special  price  for  Sexed  Toms! 


Long  Island/  N.  Y. 


LINESVILLE 


POULTS 


Pullorum 
Clean 

o 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
SMALL  TYPE  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  NARRAGANSETTS 

All  Poults  from  more  than  5,000  breeders 
on  the  Irons  Farms.  Officially  tube-tested 
and  selected  with  no  reactors  for  past 
seven  years. 

FAIR  PRICES  FREE  CATALOG 

Quantity  Orders  Delivered  by  Heated  Truck. 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  PENNA. 

U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
Hatching  Poults  Exclusively 
BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Now f  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  so  strong  and  rugged  they  carry 
a  98%  Livability  Guarantee! 

3  great  money-making  breeds  —  BBB, 
White  Hollands,  L'SDA  Whites.  Straight 
run,  sexed  toms,  sexed  hens. 

Sexed  poults  as  low  as  45e  each.  Poults 
available  every  week.  Phone  or  wire  wher. 
you  need  poults.  Start  early.  Protect  your 
1951  profits.  Find  out  how  to  save  4c  per 


poult.  Write  now. 


* 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 
JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 
Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD-BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

“DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 
Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST..  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean.  ^ 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


FOR  GENUINE  GRIFFIN’S 
BROADBREAST  BRONZE 

The  Wagon  Wheel  Strain  with  extra  broad  breasts, 
plump  bodies  and  short  stocky  legs.  Get  your  poults 
from  Knoll's  —  the  exclusive  Turkey  Hatchery.  Every 
breeder  hatched  from  eggs  dircet  from  Griffin  Wagon 
Wheel  Banch.  Our  new  literature  tells  the  story  why 
Knoll’s  Griffin  Poults  produce  more  profits. 

KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-3,  _ HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


LUKAS  POULTS 

HIGHEST  QUALITY 

B.  B.  Bronze  (Griffin  Wagon  Wheel  Strain). 

B.  B.  White  Holland  (Phinny  Strain).  Beltsville 
Whites.  America’s  Famous  Strains.  N.  J.  U.  S. 
Approved.  Write  Today!  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

February  to  July. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  RIDGEWOO^^'lL  J. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State- Banded,  Blood -Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
All  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


TOP  TURKEY  PROFITS 

BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  .  BELTSVILLE 


Your  profits  are  protected  by 
our  strict  breeding  program. 
All  flocks  State  tube-tested. 
Get  our  well  balanced,  early 
maturing  poults.  Highland 
Farms  turkeys  gain  faster 
and  put  on  pounds  more  economically. 

FREE  FOLDER 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilles.  Rush 
card  for  today’s  low  prices.  Place  order  be¬ 
fore  capacity  is  completely  booked! 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Box  10,  Sellersvilie,  Pa. 


DOUBLEBREASTED 
BRONZE  POULTS 

February  to  July 
PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Won  Grand  Champion  1951 
Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 
on  Dressed  Bird. 

Prices  Reasonable 

WILA  TURKEY  RANCH 

L.  H.  FOSSELMAN,  Owner 
WILA,  PENNSYLVANIA 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean 
Mass.  -  U.  S.  Approved 

For  strong,  vigorous,  well-bred 
birds  —  write  or  visit 

GERARD  FARM 
Framingham,  Massachusetts 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  clean  flocks.  Car  delivery. 
DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS 
HiLLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

PHONE  29  J. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


—  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 

■  I D ELTON  FAHMS,  WASH INGTO N VI LLE,  PA. 


_  WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS.  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


R KEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
ilte  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
■ite-  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R.  Middleoreek.  Pa. 


liaise  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 
Crop.  TJ.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains. 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Homes' 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  B.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGlARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
BOX  28.   ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Grant’s  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

"One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains.” 

_  d;  Strong,  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 
Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 

WALTER  GRANT  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  VA. 


-  BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS  - 

BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS.  MARYLAND 

TURKEYS  —  Meat  type  White  Holland  Poults. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sixth  Year. 
Write  SHELLY’S  HATCHERY,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

Bronze.  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


“Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 
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SUNNYBROOK 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunny  brook  Baby  Chicks  grow 
rapidly — oftentimes  as  big  in  3 
months  as  the  ordinary  baby 
chick  in  4  months.  You  see,  our 
rigid  selection  of  Breeders  from 
the  leading  egg  producing  and 
meat  bearing  strains  in  America 
insure  this.  So,  they  start  off 
with  a  natural,  inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay  big  .  eggs. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Our  outstanding  reputation  for 
exceptionally  fine  Started  Pullets, 
is  the  result  of  30  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  success  in  the  Poultry 
business,  aided  by  the  most 
modem  research  and  poultry  im¬ 
provement  methods  of  today.  Our 
Pullets  come  from  the  leading 
egg  producing  strains  in  America. 
In  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 


CAPONS 

Our  Started  Capons  are  rapid 
growers.  They  are  fed  on  our 
special  diet  to  develop  growth 
and  have  tender  meat  with  a 
delicious  flavor.  They  are,  es¬ 
pecially  produced  to  grow  big 
and  plump  while  still  young  and 
tender.  They  are  planned  just 
for  eating.  Here  is  poultry  meat 
at  its  finest  —  value  at  its 
greatest. 


From'U.’S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post, 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us  Send  You  Our  Picture  Story  af  Sunnybrook — WRITE  US  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


EM  ENTS 


FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

,  starty  with  Clements  Husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks.  They’re  bred 

especially  Tor  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production. 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Red^  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 

New  Hampshlres  and  White  Rocks  fer  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  broiler  raisers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


KERR’S^/KCHICKS 

Proven  ^Strains  and  Crossbreds 


SPECIALIZE!  Chicks  bred  to  meet  your  needs,  out¬ 
standing  strains.  EGG -LINE:  Kerr's  White  Leghorns, 
high  speed  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hhode  Island 
Reds,  rugged  all-year  layers.  Sex-Linked  Cross,  with 
real  crossbred  vigor.  BROILER-LINE,  bred  for  fast 
growth,  economical  gains,  quality  meat:  Famous  Broad 
Breasted  Broilers;  plump,  meaty  breasts.  Meat-type 
New  Hampshires.  Outstanding  DUAL-PURPOSE  va¬ 
rieties:  Barred  Cross,  'White  Rocks,  Barred  Rocks. 
New  Hampfchirei. 

KERR  CHICKERIES  CO.  "cVW 1".' 

19  Railroad  Ave„  Frenchtown,  N.  J.  WRITE  TODAY 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  and 
Summer  delivery. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks 
for  Summer  and  Fall  and  to  have  them 
reserved  for  you. _ 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

T  T  5  C  Poultry  Yards 

n  Lt  HD  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  1  1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


Stuck  * s 


STUCK’S  R.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehorns,  100%  Sired  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkls. 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns....  12.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Eeg, 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McAlisterviile.Pa. 


GRAYBILLS 


PArUS.  APPROVED 

CHICKS 


Pfl:II.S PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Graybill’s  Large  Type  100-Str.Run  100-Plts.  1 00-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires . 17.00  24.00  11.00 

Roek-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100,  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100, 

Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CIRCTJLAR. 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 


(food. 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they're  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

N.Y.— U.S.  APPROVED  —  *- 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHiAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

«  CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


J£$ULSH  farm;  chick;® 


29th  year. 


aii  breeders  careiuiiy  cuiieu  anu 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  Information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed. 

Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed 
Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .$10.00 
Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks....  13.00 
New  Hampshires  or  B.  I.  Beds.,  13.00 
Bed-Bock  or  Bock-Beds  Cross....  13.00 
SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns..  13.00 
Barred  Bocks  or  New  Hampshires.  15.00 
Bock-Bed  or  Bed-Bocks  Cross....  15.00 


Pits 

100 

$23.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

25.00 

22.00 

22.00 


Ckls 

100 

$3.00 

14.00 

14.00 

14.00 


ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R.  Port  Trevorton 


5.00 

15.00 

15.00 

Pa. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Laroe  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  6  Heavy  Breeds  from 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility.  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  SHIRK’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk.  Prop.  Box  RN,  Rt.  2,  McAlistervllle,  Pa. 


Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Bed  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I-R.  NEWTOWN,  CONN. 


MAKE  MONEY  BROKERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
8-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income! 

With  quality  fc  Brower 
battery  equipment  ■ — 

“cash  in”  on  the  high 
broiler  prices  this  fall  and 
winter!  Starting  and  fin¬ 
ishing  batteries  or  com¬ 
plete  broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with 
a  money-back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower's  big 
new  free  catalog— explains  the  money-making  broiler 
business — shows  full  line  of  poultry  equipment. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  lllinoic 


Publisher’ s  Desk 


We  have  had  a  great  many  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  So-Rite  Fashions, 
Inc.,  385  Gerard  Ave.,  New  York. 
Letters  to  them  are  returned  marked 
“Out  of  Business.”  We  are  advised 
that  the  concern  is  in  liquidation,  but 
is  attempting  to  make  refunds  to 
those  who  sent  orders  and  cash,  and 
will  do  so  as  long  as  the  money  lasts. 
Some  of  those  who  entered  com¬ 
plaints  with  us  report  that  they  have 
received  either  a  return  of  their 
original  money  order,  or  check  for 
the  amount  sent.  Any  readers  who 
have  complaints  may  send  full  infor¬ 
mation  including  date,  articles 
ordered,  A  amount  of  remittance, 
whether  cash,  check  or  money  order, 
to  the  POST  OFFICE  INSPECTOR 
IN  CHARGE  IN  NEW  YORK,  NEW 
YORK  1,  N.  Y.  He  will  handle  the 
matter  for  the  complainants.  We  re¬ 
peat  please  make  sure  that  the  full 
information  is  given,  name  and  ad¬ 
dress,  date,  amount  sent  and  whether 
cash,  money  order  or  check.  “So- 
Rite”  have  no  more  merchandise  and 
cannot  fill  orders  but  are  returning 
all  mail  to  the  sender  at  this  time. 
They  will  continue  to  make  refunds 
as  long  as  they  have  any  money,  but 
they  are  definitely  out  of  business. 

As  The  Rural  New-Yorker  reaches 
into  thousands  of  homes  I  want  to 
report  a  racket  that  seems  to  have 
been  going  on  for  some  time.  Nice 
family  and  farm  dogs  are  being 
stolen,  we  are  told,  by  spotters  who 
go  from  one  county  to  another  and 
pick  up  dogs  as  they  go  along,  and 
sell  them  for  good  prices.  Our  collie 
pup  was  picked  up  on  a  road  between 
our  two  farms.  I  am  lame  and  could 
not  get  down  to  the  road  quick 
enough  to  get  the  license  number  of 
the  car.  I  wish  you  would  print  this 
to  warn  everybody  about  this  racket. 
We  have  tried  in  evqry  way  to  trace 
our  seven  months  old  dog,  and  feel 
very  sad  about  losing  him  in  this 
way.  He  was  a  collie  pup  —  black  tan 
with  white  ring  about  his  neck  and 
down  his  chest.  A  white  streak  on 
his  forehead  and  tip  end  of  his  tail. 
He  had  on  a  tan  brass  studded 
collar.  I  hope  someone  saw  him. 

MRS.  f.  w.  c. 

Schuyler  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  rackets  and  rackets, 
some  meaner  than  others,  and  it  is  a 
low  down  trick  to  “pick  up”  dogs 
in  this  way.  They  are  probably  taken 
to  a  considerable  distance  before  dis¬ 
posed  of  and  there  is  practically  no 
way  to  catch  the  villians.  We  put  the 
matter  on  record  for  the  information 
of  our  readers.  It  would  be  wonder¬ 
ful  if  some  one  located  the  dog. 

I  received  this  $40  credit  check  as 
a  supposed  prize  for  a  contest, 
(counting  kernels  of  corn),  put  out 
by  a  furniture  company  in  Bingham¬ 
ton.  They  offered  five  prizes  of  arti¬ 
cles  worth  from  $49.50  to  $189.  The 
company  advised  me  I  had  shown 
“exceptional  skill”  and  they  were 
pleased  to  award  the  “merchandise 
check.”  It  was  good  for  two  weeks 
and  would  be  honored  at  their  store 
at  its  face  value  for  certain  furniture. 
If  check  was  used  before  November 
25,  a  dressed  turkey  would  be  given 
“absolutely  free.”  Several  of  my 
friends  received  the  same  answer 
and  credit  check.  Is  this  perfectly 
legal?  mrs.  a.  f. 

New  York 

I  listened  to  a  radio  program  which 
offered  $50  if  one  could  name  the 
correct  title  for  a  song.  I  sent  in  the 
name  and  received  a  merchandise 
discount  check  for  $50  from  a  New¬ 
ark  fur  concern.  The  check  was  to 
be  spent  within  two  weeks  at  their 
store  toward  the  purchase  of  a  fur 
coat.  The  advertisement  over  the 
radio  said  nothing  about  having  to 
purchase  a  fur  coat.  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  fake  and  will  not  bother  about  it, 
but  would  appreciate  your  advice. 

New  York  m.  g. 

Every  year  this  scheme  is  put  out. 
It  is  an  advertising  plan  pure  and 
•simple.  No  store  is  giving  away 
money  without  an  adequate  return. 
To  our  mind  such  a  plan  is  a  mis¬ 
representation  and  we  believe  the 
goods  would  not  be  of  a  high  quality. 
We  call  it  a  come-on  proposition. 
Something  more  than  $40  or  $50 
would  have  to  be  bought  to  get  the 
allowance.  It  is  safeguarded  in 
phraseology  to  be  “legal,”  but  we 
do  not  consider  it  perfectly  honest. 


In  October  1948  I  sent  a  money 
order  for  $4.50  to  the  Cold  River 
Gun  Shop  at  Alstead,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  for  shells.  They  sent  me  a  box 
of  shells  which  did  not  fit.  I  wrote 
and  was  instructed  to-  return  the 
shells  for  exchange,  which  I  did,  but 
although  I  have  written  them  several 
times,  I  have  not  as  yet  received  re¬ 
placements,  nor  a  refund.  Please  do 
what  you  can  to  get  my  money  back. 

New  York  m.  d. 

Our  letter  to  the  Cold  River  Gun 
Shop  was  returned  with  the  notation 
that  the  company  had  moved  and  left 
no  forwarding  address.  If  any  of  our 
readers  know  where  this  organization 
is  now  located,  we  wish, they  would 
give  us  this  information. 

We  shipped  300  poults  to  A.  Keller- 
man,  Shady  Lake  Farm,  Rhinebeck 
N.  Y.,  on  April  22,  1947,  sending  bill 
of  $144  for  same.  The  shipment  was 
to  go  C.  O.  D.  but  through  some  error 
was  delivered  without  the  payment 
We  cannot  get  reply  or  check.  Can 
you  help?  s.  F- 

New  York 

Kellerman  ignored  all  demands.  We 
placed  the  claim  with  an  attorney, 
who  had  considerable  trouble  locat¬ 
ing  Kellerman.  The  demands  for  ad¬ 
justment  were  still  ignored.  A  process 
server  finally  served  Kellerman  with 
a  summons  and  judgment  was  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  impossible  to  get  any 
payment  on  the  judgment.  Kellerman 
was  examined  in  supplementary  pro¬ 
ceedings  tout  the  attorneys  could  not 
get  sufficient  information  to  effect 
any  collection.  No  assets  were  dis¬ 
covered.  The  judgment  remains  un¬ 
paid  gnd  is  evidently  worthless.  We 
spent  much  time  on  this  claim  and 
the  attorneys  made  every  possible 
effort  to  get  a  settlement.  We  refer 
to  it  to  convince  readers  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  know  the 
financial  standing  of  parties  with 
whom  they  are  dealing.  The  postal 
authorities  were  in  error  in  deliver¬ 
ing  without  collecting  the  C.  O.  D., 
but  Kellerman  assumed  responsibility 
by  accepting  the  shipment  and  his 
failure  to  make  good  stands  against 
his  record. 


I  will  soon  have  to  retire  and  will 
need  more  income  than  present 
interest  yields.  Can  you  suggest  in¬ 
vestments  that  will  help  me  and  be 
safe?  H 

Vermont 

Many  are  in  this  position  today. 
We  realize  the  needs  and  would  like 
to  help,  but  we  cannot  advise  any¬ 
one  what  investments  would  be  wise. 
What  we  say  today  might  not  be  true 
tomorrow;  what  is  at  the  top  now 
could  fall  to  the  bottom.  Advising  on 
investments  is  too  great  a  risk  for 
us  to  take.  Some  like  small  mortgages 
and  if  they  find  one  in  their  own 
neighborhood,  where  it  is  possible  to 
keep  an  eye  on  it,  that  might  prove  a 
good  solution.  The  three  important 
questions  about  any  investment  are: 
Is  it  safe?  How  much  interest  does  it 
pay?  Can  it  be  turned  into  cash 
readily?  And,  always  deal  with  a 
reputable  company. 

We  heard  an  offer  on  televison  of 
“Speedy  Slicers”  including  a  gift  of  a 
fancy  knife  cutter.  We  sent  for  two 
Slicers  with  check  for  $2.00.  The 
Slicers  were  not  received  but  after 
writing  several  letters,  one  Sheer 
came.  I  advised  them  another  was 
due  and  the  gift;  no  answer.  I  don’t 
mind  losing  the  money  as  much  as 
being  treated  this  way.  The  Sheer  I 
received  isn’t  worth  the  money  and 
several  people  hereabouts  have  the 
same  trouble.  Can  anything  be  done? 

New  York.  mrs.  j.  s.  b. 

Nothing  can  be  done,  as  this  is  an¬ 
other  concern  that  first  refused  mail 
and  later  letters  were  returned  “not 
at  address  given.”  People  will  soon 
disregard  all  these  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  offers  if  our  reader’s  experi¬ 
ence  is  the  general  rule.  There  are 
many  complaints  that  articles  are  not 
received  and  many  times  are  practi¬ 
cally  worthless.  The  broadcasting 
companies  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  public  and  while  the  money  in¬ 
volved  is  not  large  in  most  cases,  no 
one  likes  to  toe  bamboozled. 
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News  From  New  Jersey 

A  girl  member  of  a  Mercer  County 
4-H  Club  became  the  State  Cham¬ 
pion.  in  the  State  4-H  Egg  Grading 
Contest  held  at  Trenton  during 
Farmers  Week  with  a  score  of  98.5 
points.  The  winner,  Frances  Wooden 
of  Pleasant  Valley,  is  the  first  girl 
ever  to  win  a  State  egg  grading  con¬ 
test.  A  cousin,  Kenneth  Wooden  of 
the  same  club,  came  in  second.  The 
third  place  contestant '  was  David 
Totten  of  Neshanic  Station.  These 
contestants  represented  districts  of 
the  State  which  were  selected  at  dis¬ 
trict  elimination  contests.  In  the  Vo- 
Ag  Contest  Sussex  High  School  with 
a  two-man  team  made  up  of  Paul 
Gorenson  and  Martin  Van  Skiver 
won  the  championship  award  beating 
out  Pennington  and  Bridgeton.  The 
highest  scoring  individual  was  Goren¬ 
son  with  a  score  of  92.5.  Medals  for 
achievement  in  4-H  Poultry  Club 
work  were  awarded  at  the  Annual 
Golden  Egg  Dinner  of  the  State 
Poultry  Association  during  Farmers 
Week  to  Donald  Heathcote  of  Cape 
May  County,  Sally  Bixler  of  Sussex, 
Fred  Bauermann  of  Essex,  Boyd 
Frank  of  Gloucester,  Clarence  Hull- 
fish  of  Middlesex  and  Nicholas 
Vanderweide  of  Passaic. 


A  popular  event  for  North  Jersey 
Fruit  Growers  is  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  North  Jersey  Peach  and  Apple 
Growers  sponsored  jointly  by  the 
State  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  This 
year’s  event  is  scheduled  for  Tues¬ 
day,  March  13,  at  the  Far  Hills  Inn  on 
Route  31  near  Somerville.  The  morn¬ 
ing  program  features  a  discussion  of 
the  X-disease  of  peaches  and  spray 
recommendations  for  both  apples  and 
peaches.  The  afternoon  program  will 
cover  spray  thinning,  minor  element 
deficiency,  orchard  soil  management 
and  general  discussions  on  orchard 
sites,  varieties,  root  stocks,  grades 
and  marketing. 


A  Passaic  County  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber,  Allan  Swenson,  was  the  high 
scoring  individual  in  the  Northeast¬ 
ern  States  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Con¬ 
test  held  recently  in  Boston,  Mass. 
This  member  of  the  New  Jersey  team 
scored  869  out  of  a  possible  1,000 
points  and  was  awarded  a  gold  cup. 
The  New  Jersey  team  placed  third 
among  the  10  States  being  topped 
by  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut. 
The  other  members  6f  the  team  were: 
Robert  Davenport,  Riverdale;  Nicho¬ 
las  Vanderweide,  Preakness  and 
Ralph  Visscher,  Clifton. 


Twenty -six  local  Grange  Cham¬ 
pions  took  part  in  the  annual  Farm¬ 
ers  Week  Spelling  Bee  sponsored  by 
the  State  Grange;  13-year  old  Bill 
Fries  of  Somerville,  an  eighth  grade 
student,  won  the  State  champion¬ 
ship  medal.  The  second  place  medal 
went  to  11-year  old  seventh  grader, 
David  Wilkinson  of  Hillsdale. 
Barbara  Merritt  of  Somerville  came 
in  third.  Both  the  first  and  third 
winners  represented  Millstone  Valley 
Grange.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  Wanted:  Female  ward  attendants,  $2,208  per 
year,  leas  maintenance.  For  Information  write  to 
Dr.  R.  Q.  Wearne,  Br.  Director,  Wasaale  State 
School.  Wataalc.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milker#,  married  men  $170  per 
month,  house  and  privilege#.  Single  men  $138,  room 
and  board.  Only  thoae  experienced  need  epply.  Write 
Johanna  Farma,  Inc.,  Fiomington,  New  Jereey. 

REGISTERED  nurses,  aalary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 

R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wauaio 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y.  _ 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 

men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  for  1951.  1,000 

colonies,  Lavem  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ __ 

COUPLE:  Man  to  run  farm  machinery;  good  wages. 

Wife  as  part  time  housekeeper  in  guest  house. 
I  our  room  apartment,  all  improvements.  References. 
Lawrence  Larsen,  Stone  Ridge.  New  York. _ 

BEAD  farmer,  married,  about  40  years  old  for  general 

farm  near  Washington,  D.  C.  with  hogs,  beef  cattle 
and  few  milk  cows.  Excellent  housing,  schools  and 
salary.  Recent  references  required.  BOX  6210.  Rural 
New-Yorker _ _ _ — 

MARRIEED ’ farm  foreman  on  210  acre  stock  farm;  wife 

to  manage  iarm  home.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
couple  who  make  good  to  become  owners  of  fine. 
Profitable  farm.  Write  Charles  L.  Blocum.  Chineoteague 
cams,  Girdietree,  Maryland,  giving  qualifications  and 
references.  _ 

woman,  40  years  or  over  to  make  her  self  useful 

around  modern  farm :  cook  a  little,  answer  telephone, 
eto-:  board  in.  Diamond  P  Stock  Farm.  Blairstown, 
New  Jersey. 


ELDERLY  man,  experienced  as  caretaker  and  gardener 
for  small  estate;  small  wage  with  board  furnished. 
Donald  Apollonio,  Rt.  1,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

WANTED:  Woman  assist  cooking,  housework,  help 

with  two  boys.  Give  age.  New  home.  Modem  con¬ 
veniences.  Permanent.  Donald  L.  Cleveland.  Wooddale 
Road,  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30 ;  must  be 
5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong.  Companion  and  care  for 
young  semi-invalid  lady.  $35  a  week,  room,  board. 
Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Nevrman.  1925 
Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach.  Florida. 

GOOD  opportunity  for  a  farm-raised  man,  single. 

Good  milker.  Top  wages  and  excellent  living  con¬ 

ditions.  Phone,  reversing  charges.  HOpewell,  N.  J.  361. 
Or  write  Woodacres  Farm,  Box  669,  Princeton, 
New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

YOUNG  married  man  for  commercial  fruit  farm.  Good 
house.  Fine  opportunity.  Write  fully,  mentioning 
salary.  Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel,  Conn. _ 

GENERAL  housework,  simple  cooking,  assist  with  two 
children.  Located  In  country  on  main  highway.  Have 
all  modern  conveniences,  dishwasher,  dryer,  ironer. 
Salary  $100  a  month,  good  home.  References.  Write 
Charles  Poultry  Farm,  Jericho  Turnpike,  it.  F.  D.~l, 
Hicksville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMAN  for  general  housework,  fond  of  children, 
Bendix  washer,  dryer,  dishwasher.  Own  room.  $100 
per  month.  References.  Epstein's  Poultry  Farm,  B.  D; 
2,  rialnfield,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  milker  wanted,  must  be  over  30  years  of 
age  or  Vet.  BOX  5301,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 


WANTED:  A  good,  single,  tractor  and 
Apply  only  if  sober  and  reliable.  Room 
BOX  5302,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


barn  man. 
and  board. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm.  New  house 
and  good  wages.  Louis  C.  Zebio,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
WANTED  man  to  help  with  bees  and  grape  yard.  No 
Sunday  work.  Angus  Carruthers,  Rt.  2,  Syracuse. 
New  York. 


FARMER  capable  of  running  small  dairy  farm.  Raise 
own  silage  and  hay.  Family  garden  and  chickens. 


4 -room  modern  cottage  for  quarters.  Good  pay.  BOX 
5310,  Rural  New-Yorker. _  ' 

HATCHERYMAN  wanted  immediately  to  take  full 
charge  of  70,000  egg  capacity  Robbins  incubators. 
Only  expert  in  all  phases  of  hatching  need  apply, 
giving  detailed  information,  references,  when  avail¬ 
able  and  salary  expected,  also  telephone  number.  Write 
BOX  5311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  wanted:  Wife  cook-bouseworker,  man  out¬ 
side,  gardener,  school  driving  period.  Small  family. 
Good  wages.  References.  Stamford,  Connecticut  3-7711. 
BOX  5312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE,  experienced  man  on  tractor  equipped  farm; 

room  and  board.  Apply  Wallace  Yerkes,  R.  D.  2, 
Newtown,  Penn  a. 

WANTED:  Teamster,  general  handy  man.  Living 
quarters  provided.  Year  round  employment.  Give 
references.  Adams  Nursery,  Inc.,  Westfield,  Mass. 

DAIRYMAN :  Must  be  experienced  machine  milker. 

Married  man  with  small  family  preferred.  Good 
wages  and  modern  apartment.  Howard  Anderson. 
Accord,  N,  Y. _ _ _ _ 

LICENSED  nurse,  for  nursing  home,  $35  for  40  hour 
week,  loom,  board,  laundry.  Mrs.  Jens  Andersen, 
Jeffersonville.  N.  Y.  _ 

ASSISTANT  herdsman  for  oustanding  herd  In  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Willing  to  train  right  man.  Farm  modem 
in  every  way.  State  wages,  experience.  BOX  5317, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  experienced  cook,  settled,  depend¬ 
able;  age,  above  30;  for  three  adults.  Good  wages; 
private  bath.  Write  1727  Burbank  Road,  Wooster. 
Ohio,  giving  references: _ 

HOHSEWORKER;  Pleasant  home,  good  salary;  two 
children.  Stein,  Cole  St.,  Port  Jervis.  N.  Y. 
MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $150  per  moDth  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bam  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan.  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave,,  Union,  N.  J. 
WANTED:  Farm  family  to  work  on  large  purebred 
Holstein  farm.  Must  understand  and  like  cattle, 
and  know  how  to  run  modern  farm  machinery.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Modem  house  on  school  bus  route. 
BOX  5333,  Rural  Nwe-Yorker. _ 

BUSINESS  Opportunities:  Deep  River,  Conn. — Care¬ 
taker  with  opportunity  to  develop  wholesale  nursery. 
Equipment,  frames,  some  plants  on  farm.  Attractive 
modem  house.  Two  bedrooms,  large  kitchen,  large  liv¬ 
ing  room.  Rent  free  and  salary  plus  percentage  of 
profit  arrangement.  References  required.  BOX  5329, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  Wanted:  Man  about  40  years,  capable  of 
handling  60  cow  herd.  Have  360  acre  farm,  nearly 
all  level,  all  machinery  including  bam  cleaner.  Farm 
located  in  Dutchess  and  have  Conn,  milk  market. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  the  right  man.  BOX  5330, 
Rural _ New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  gardener-caretaker  small  country  es¬ 
tate  on  Long  Island.  Fruit  trees,  vegetable  garden, 
shrubs,  lawns.  Knowledge  painting  apd  carpentry. 
Some  station  driving.  Preferably  married.  Separate 
cottage  furnished  or  unfurnished.  Prevailing  wages. 
Permanent  position  for  right  man.  References  re- 
quired.  BOX  5331,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
TRUSTWORTHY,  semi-experienced,  single  assistant 
on  Connecticut  poultry  farm.  Board  furnished.  State 
age,  experience,  references,  wages.  BOX  5322,  Rural 
Xew-Y  orker, 

HOUSED  A  RENTS :  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age  boys- 
or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are  essential. 
Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Starting  salary 
up  to  $250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round  farm  school 
near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Republic,  175  Fifth, 

Ave. ,  N ew  York  City, _ _ 

GENERAL  worker,  relief  milker.  Registered  Jerseys. 

Single.  Comfortable  room  and  board.  Good  wages  to 
right  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J.  Phone 
Clinton  114  B  3. _ _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  to  work  as  waitresses,  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  Private  room,  meals  and 
laundry.  Paid  vacations  plus  $85  a  month.  Apply  by 
writing  B.  Blair,  Manager,  Ward  Homestead,  Maple¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey.  _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  preferably  mature  woman,  own  room, 
all  conveniences,  two  children,  riverside  country 
homo,  Westport,  Connecticut.  Send  full  details  includ¬ 
ing  salary  requirements.  Arthur  Feldman,  Room  1972. 
1440  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

FARMER  married  or  single,  experienced  dairy,  fowl, 
orchards,  truck  and  garden  fanning,  flowers,  familiar 
with  handy  work.  Write  BOX  5323,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

COUPLE  for  small  estate:  All-around  man;  woman, 
cook,  housekeeper ;  permanent.  Carl  Tobias,  Dover 
Plains,  New  York. _ ■. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

CARETAKER,  experienced,  married,  honest,  reliable, 

chauffeur,  gardener:  wife  willing  to  help.  BOX  5213. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ __ _ _ 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific:  shares,  salary. 

BOX  5024,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

PERMANENT  propositions,  acceptable  some  time  this 
year,  solicited  by  reputable  War  1  veteran.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged,  BOX  5306,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WORKING  fan n  manager,  experienced,  graduate  of 
agricultural  institute,  gentle  with  cattle,  conser¬ 
vation  minded,  veteran,  married,  sober,  reliable, 
ref  erences.  BOX  5303,  Rural  New-Yorker 

MAN,  56,  alone.  Caretaker  or  chicken  farm.  Gus 
Schlegei,  6468  Cooper  Ave.,  Brooklyn  27,  N.  Y. 

Care  J.  Bohley.  _ 

SINGLE  man,  52,  agricultural  college  graduate,  24 
years  experience  in  farm  managing  abroad,  seeks 
position  on  farm  or  estate  as  assistant.  BOX  5313. 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ _ 

COOK,  houseman,  60;  experienced;  for  Bmall  family. 

Reliable,  moderate  salary.  BOX  5318,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MARRIED  man,  33,  experienced  dairy  fanning.  BOX 
5319,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  fann  manager  and  herdsman  with  family, 
some  help.  Lifetime  experience,  wants  position, 
where  experience  and  honesty  is  appreciated.  George 
Montague,  Greenville,  N.  Y. 


JIALNTENANCE  and  caretaker,  married,  white,  40 
years;  sober;  excellent  carpenter,  painter,  general 
gardening,  poultry ;  for  estate  or  institution.  Avail- 

able  April  1st.  Oehm,  Xarragansett,  R.  I. _ 

MANXGER-Herdsman,  age  52,  lifetime  experience  with 
purebred  dairy  cattle  both  in  production  and  show¬ 
ing.  Have  son  26  who  is  experienced  in  dairying 
operation  of  modern  farm  machinery  or  would  consider 
modern,  stocked  and  equipped  dairy  farm  on  per¬ 
centage  with  option  to  buy.  References  furnished  Give, 
all  particulars  in  first  letter.  BOX  5321,  Bural  New- 

Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager:  Herdsman,  married:  available  at 
once,  experienced  all  branches  dairy  fanning, 
care,  operation  farm  machinery.  BOX  5326,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ _ 

VERY  healthy  active  woman  in  50’ s  would  like  work 
on  farm.  Wide  variety  of  experience,  including  farm, 
factory,  social  work,  adaptable  and  responsible.  BOX 

5324,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER,  tree  expert,  20  years  experience.  Wishes 
permanent  position.  BOX  5325,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BABY  nurse,  experienced,  excellent  references.  BOX 
5326.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

V  "  — — — — 

NEW  Catalog:  360  listing#.  Farms,  estate#,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  Ust,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  WiUiama  (The  Farm 
Man),  R,  D.  1,  Clinton.  N,  Y. _ 

FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Bealty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone;  Stroudsburg  3491- J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land.”  Permanent 
year  round  pasture#  are  being  rapidly  developed  in 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  is  still  cheap  in  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  Bave 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50e  per  galloQ,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  See  or  eontact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialise  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts.”  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  430, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms. 

ranches,  groves,  investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists  I  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

'‘Eastern”  N,  Y. _ 

POULTBY  farms  all  sizes,  free  list.  Connecticut 
Realty  Company.  Southington,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  bouse;  30  minutes 
from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Ireland  sawmill  No.  6,  motor  driven. 

edger  and  slabsaw  and  mill  site  with  living  quarters 
and  double  garage.  Wm.  KuyKendall.  Bout©  1. 
Towanda,  Bradford  County,  genna. _ 

DAIRY  farm  1Q0  acres.  Dwelling  10  rooms  and  bath. 

Bam  19  stanchions,  other  farm  buildings.  18  head 
stock.  Tractor  and  other  farm  machinery.  Price 
$16,000;  terms.  Reinhardt  Agency.  Greenville.  Greene 
County.  N.  Y. _ 

VILLAGE  farm,  40  Jerseys,  equipment.  Many  other 
large  farms.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency. 
Davenport.  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  farm.  Route  17,  8%  acres,  four 

tillable,  some  timber,  good  soil,  fruit  trees;  2-room 
bungalow,  drilled  weB,  electric  ehicken  coop.  Ewd. 

Eckart,  175  N.  Central  Ave„  Valley  Stream,  N,  Y. 

FOR  Sale  or  trade  for  other  property,  restaurant 

with  cabins,  full. license,  on  Route  20.  Small  down 
payment  on  contract  purchase.  Seen  by  appointment. 
BOX  5316.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ___ 

PRODUCTIVE  dairy  farm,  Mohawk  Valley.  Income 
$1,500  month.  200  crop  acres,  50  pasture,  bam 
125x60,  50  milk  cows,  tractor,  machinery;  12-room 

home;  macadam  highway.  School,  milk  pickup;  $33,000, 
$8,000  down.  Village  grocery,  busy  highway,  1950 
gross  $28,000,  beer,  drugs,  gas  pumps.  Includes  stock, 
equipment;  separate  6-room  home;  $17,000,  $6,000 

down.  P.  Benediktsson,  Carlisle,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  20. 

Phone  Cobleskill  665- W-l. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  62  acres,  main  highway,  Grade-A  milk, 
modem  house,  gas  hot  water  heat,  silo,  18  stan¬ 

chions;  $18,000.  Garland,  Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa. 
Phone  137, _ 

NICE  farm,  exchange  for  city  or  suburban  property. 
Walter  Hafner,  Windsor,  Maipe. _ 

IMPROVED  bungalow  for  rent.  F.  Hess,  Jefferson- 
ville.  New  York. _ 

8-ROOM  house,  furnace,  bath,  garage,  small  bam, 

30  acres  pasture  with  sugarbush  1,000  trees;  also 
18  acres  tillable  land.  On  macadam  road  in  village. 
Price  $8,500.  Glenn  Petit,  Parish,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Small  retirement  farm.  Colrain,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  near  village,  mountain  spring  water,  elec- 
trlcity.  BOX  5307,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  for  sale,  two  houses,  barn,  32  stanchions,  view. 

lake  site,  140  acres,  one  mile  from  Newton,  N.  J. 
Harold  Shaw,  R,  D,  3,  Newton,  N.  J.  _ 

WANTED:  New" "'Sfork  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  perml (.ted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Y orker. 
FARMS,  country  homes  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich,  N.  Y. 

WESTERN  Penna  farm,  200  acres,  modem  nine  room 
house  50x100  basement  bam,  farm  being  worked. 
Bargain  at  $12,000.  BOX  5304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WELL  paying  dairy  farm,  Rensselaer  County,  287 
acres ;  raise  all  own  roughage,  grain ;  40-cow  modem 
bam  with  electric  bam  cleaner;  two  silos;  other  large 
buildings  with  or  without  registered  Holstein  stock: 
complete  line  of  new  machinery  including  three 
tractors,  etc.  Lovely  colonial  house,  11  rooms,  three 
baths;  completely  renovated  and  modernized.  David 

Sheridan,  owner.  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

345  ACRES,  modem,  terns;  High  class  stock  farm 
on  macadaih  highway,  short  drive  Bhnira,  all  new 
buildings;  beautiful  bungalow,  six  lovely  rooms,  bath, 
hot  air  heat,  hardwood  floors,  gorgeous  setting;  huge 
A-l  barn  42x104,  with  vents  and  metal  roof ;  three 
steel  silos;  2-car  garage;  poultry  house;  other  build¬ 
ings;  345  acres,  225  fertile  cropland;  100  head  regis¬ 
tered  Herefords  and  all  equipment  optional;  ill  owner 
asking  $20,000;  part  down,  terms.  No.  G-5650,  West.' s. 
J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St., 
Elmira,  N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free. _ 

500  ACRES;  750  M  timber,  modem  10-room  home: 

garage,  bam  38x75,  ideal  permanent  or  summer 
home;  $15,000.  Yacher,  R.  2,  Laconia,  N.  H. _ 

160  ACRE  modem,  stocked,  equipped  dairy  farm;  one 
mile  from  Colgate  College.  BOX  5305,  Rural  New- 

Yorker.  _ _______ 

MONTGOMERY'S  Catalog,  free  I  Bargains  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses.  Eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  212  North  Seventh,  Allen¬ 
town,  Pennsylvania. _ 

FARM  beauty;  00  acres,  good  buildings,  near  town, 
$5,000.  Ralph  Barney,  Realtor,  Canaan,  New 

Hampshire. _ _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Rent:  Furnished  country  homes,  bathroom, 
electricity.  Reasonable,  Travis.  Box  8.  Leeds,  N,  Y. 

FARMS:  Real  estate  all  types;  several  choice  listings. 
American  Realty,  Cambridge,  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  for  summer  months  (or  year- 
around)  5-6  rooms  (furnished)  in  large  farm  house 
50  miles  or  less  New  York  City,  V.  Barney,  276 

East  12th  St,,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  129  acres,  two  family  house,  40  cow 
bam,  close  to  village,  Dutchess  County.  Terms. 
$28,000.  Elsie  H.  Blaine,  Hopewell  Jet,,  N.  Y. 

COUNTRY  store,  diner  and  Atlantic  Service  Station: 

Also  feed  room  and  garage.  Nice  modem  living 
quarters.  Gross  business  for  1950,  $32,000.  Real 

estate,  fixtures  and  inventory  about  $25,000.  Location 
Susquehanna  County,  Pennsylvania  on  Route  106.  BOX 
5327,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Tourist  home,  15  rooms.  Route  92.  Theodore 
Calabro,  South  Gibson,  Pa. 


500  ACRES,  two  homes:  First  class  stock- general  farm 
on  macadam  highway  near  Canisteo,  500  acres,  335 
fertile  tillable,  1X5  acres  rich  bottom  flat,  fruit  or¬ 
chard;  fine  double  home,  10  rooms,  two  baths,  utilities, 
three  porches,  pretty  setting;  also  six  room  tenant 
house;  two  car  garage;  A-l  bam  50x66:  granary;  two 
poultry  bouses;  other  buildings;  royalty  $140  annually; 
income  $10,000;  priee  much  less  than  you  expect. 
Terms.  No.  A-10,534.  West’s,  A.  N.  Henry.  21  Maple 
St.,  Canisteo,  N,  Y.  Farm  catalog  free! _ 

HERD,  equipment,  stream:  Magnificent  dairy  farm  on 
macadam  highway,  easy  drive  two  cities ;  includes 
51  head  cattle,  tractor,  all  tools,  equipment  and  crops; 
beautiful  residence,  11  rooms,  two  baths,  all  improve¬ 
ments,  hot  air  heat,  lovely  shaded-shrubbed  lawn: 
oemneted  bam  32x85,  36  stanchions;  "L”  32x50,  25 
stanchions;  two  silos;  two  car  garage;  milk  house:  two 
poultry  houses;  brooder  house;  other  buildings;  120 
acres,  115  tillable,  fruit  orchard,  stream;  income 
$10,000;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $14,000;  buildings 
worth  over  $30,000;  full  price  $30,000.  Terms  No. 
D-5501.  West's,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  Madison,  N.  Y. 
On  U.  8.  20  east  of  Madison.  Farm  catalog  free, 

WANTED:  Small  farm  or  all  year  around  cabin  with 

acreage  for  retirement,  100-150  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
East  side  N.  Y.  State  preferred.  Price  not  over  $3,500. 
Give  full  details  in  first  letter.  BOX  5328.  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ 

120  ACRES,  house,  bam,  silo,  machinery,  electricty, 
telephone,  25  head  cattle,  four  milking  now,  four 
moro  by  June.  Yearlings  and  older  heifers.  Unable  to 
run  this  farm  alone,  looking  for  buyer  of  complete  farm. 
and  stock,  Wendl,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. _ 

APPROXIMATELY  300  acre  farm  for  sale;  some  stock 
and  poultry;  running  water  in  house  and  bam; 
electric,  bath,  telephone  and  furnace.  Will  sell  on 
convenient  time  payments.  Good  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  get  a  start.  Good  markets,  some  timber.  R.  W. 
Schubert,  Athens,  Pa.  _ 

SELL  at  once  large  productive  farm,  160  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  5332,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-Klpened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 

shipping.  Disect  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  orange#  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushel#  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florid#- _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  gibs.  $1.50;  10 

lba.  $2,90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  fiower  honey:  6  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
fundtd.  W.  B.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2^4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nalson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pall 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Expres#  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York. 


mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2  90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid 
Joseph  Fekei,  Vineland,  N.  J. 


NEW  clover  honey :  60  lb.  can  (granulated)  $8  >0 

(not  prepaid)  10  ib.  pall  $2.75;  5  lbs.  $1.50  post¬ 
paid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction.  George  Hand.  Cazenoria 
New  York. 


TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. 


- .-—w.  wwv,  v,i  ^  uuv.n.wucat,  B'O  JJUIUIUS 

$1.25;  three  five-pounds  $3.75:  60  pounds  $10 

prepaid.  Fred  Wright,  R,  F.  D.  2.  HomelL  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup  1951  crop  $6.00  gallon. 

Prepaid  third  zone.  Little  1950  for  quick  delivery. 
C.  L.  Chaffee.  Natnral  Bridge,  N.  Y. 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest.;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, 


LIGHT  clover  honey:  First  premium  at  the  Harris¬ 

burg  Farm  Show.  Four  combs  $2.65.  R.  L.  Hannan. 
Wellsvllle,  Pa. 


HONEY:  Pricfe  of  the  North  Country;  where  Nature 

smiles  it's  sweetest  and  yields  the  finest  clover 
honey.  Pure,  clean,  fragrant,  delicious.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  six  fives  $7.85  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries.  CTaylon. 
New  York. 


TREE-Ripened  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower. 

Quality  guaranteed.  F.  O.  B.  prices.  Oranges  $3  50 
bushel;  grapefruit  $3.00  bushel.  James  D.  Aker. 
Clermont,  Flordia. 


HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79  cts.  pound. 

Lucente  Farms,  East  Durham,  New  York. 


GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  Janies  Elliott,  Nevre  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  oranges,  grapefruit  or  mixed  $4.55  bushel. 

Temples  $5.95  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter 
Park,  Florida. 


DRIED  Apple  Sehnitz  (sweet  or  sour)  2  lbs.  $1.65 
prepaid,  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsvilie,  Pa. _ 

DELICIOUS  pineapple  oranges:  Five  bushels  one 
address  $19.50  prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park, 
Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case# 
kept  confidential  _ 

GATJGHAN  Nursing  Home.  Worcester,  N.  Y. .  offers 

good  private  care  invalids,  aged  people.  BOX  5308. 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

VETERAN  desires  board,  later,  during  vacation.  No 
resorts.  No  luxuries.  BOX  5309,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WILL  board  permanent  guests  in  charming  modem 
farm  home,  five  miles  theatres,  churches;  $75.  M.  O. 
Miller.  R.  P.  3,  Norwich,  N.  Y. _ 

MAN  desries  country  board  occasionally;  private;  near 
New  York;  state  details.  BOX  5314,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COMFORTABLE  home  with  room,  board ;  $12.50 

weekly.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Very  gentle  Italian  or  Caucasians. 

Two  pounds  $4.00:  three  pounds  $5.00:  $1.00  per 
paekage  books  order,  balance  before  delivery.  Conner 
Apiaries.  Stockton.  New  Jersey. _ 

COMPLETE  spray  rig,  Hardie  XCX  pump.  23  gallon 
per  minute  capacity,  300  gallon  tank.  Model  A 
motor,  skid  mounted.  Used  four  seasons.  A  good  buy 
at  $525.  G.  A.  Wade,  291  Hillside  Ave.,  Holyoke. 
Massachu  setts,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Northern  cedar  fence  posts,  grapestakes. 

poles,  in  short  supply,  labor  situation.  Don't  delay 
orders.  Fletcher  Farms,  Norwood,  N.  Y. _ 

WALSH  standard  garden  tractor,  2%  horsepower,  at¬ 
tachments.  Excellent  condition.  C.  P.  Horton, 
Carmel,  N.  Y. _ 

TRACTOR  for  sale:  Avery  model  1  X  K-3-%  X  4. 

Good  running  condition,  used  less  than  125  hours. 
Complete  with  double  plow  attachment,  cultivator  at¬ 
tachment  that  were  never  used.  All  rubber  tired 
wagon  and  bulldozer  attachment,  also  power  take-off 
and  new  leather  belt.  $1,200  for  the  lot.  Inspection 
invited.  Also  two  Hawkins  brooders,  new  steel  fence 
posts,  hundreds  of  feet  of  chicken  wire,  chicken  feed- 


ers,  etc.  David  Lubben.  Hillsdale,  New  Jersey, 
wood  5-1005. 

West- 

FOR  Sale:  One  front  end  loader  for  Ford  or 
Ferguson  tractor.  Rodney  Masker,  Ewing 

Franklin  Lakes,  New  Jersey. 

Ford 
Ave. . 

WANTED:  Used  plow  and  harrow  convertible  to  Jeep 
operation.  P.  G.  Briggs,  Yorktown  Heights,  N.  Y. 

FOB  Sale:  Good  clean  mtxed  hay  about  80  tor 
in  the  bam  but  you  could  bring  your  own 
have  help  here;  will  sell  reasonable.  Deposit, 
25  miles  this  side  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  BOX 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

i  loose 
baler: 
N.  Y. 
5315, 

FOR  Sale:  Gravely  tractor,  cultivator,  cutting  bar 
and  rotary  snow  plow  attachments,  condition  excellent. 
Nelson  Holt,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  75  tons  mixei  hay,  string  baled,  $20  per 

ton.  No  deliveries.  Thomas  Zeller,  Sharon  Springs. 
New  York. 


WARNING!  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY 
NOT  BE  SAFE  TO  USE  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 


DANGER!  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS  AFTER  100  HOURS 


stands  up  longer! 


\ 


SAFE!  YOU  GET  150  HOURS  OF 
DEPENDABLE  PROTECTION  WHEN  YOU 
SAFEGUARD  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
WITH  VEEDOL 


SAVE  MONEY  5  WAYS  WITH  VEEDOL 

SAVE  OIL— get  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVE  FUEL— reduce  power  blow-by 

SAVE  TIME— avoid  breakdown  delays 

SAVE  REPAIR  BILLS-resist  heat  and  wear 

SAVE  YOUR  TRACTOR— protect  engine  parts 


Veedol  is  available  in  5-gallon  pails,  15-,  30-,  and 
55-gallon  drums. 

•  *  * 

Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES 
for  Passenger  Cars  .  . .  Trucks  .  . .  Tractors. 


^5 U 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


Son  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from*  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  oil 


) 


Vol.  CL  sL^Ne^  York  ^N.^Y^^rtce*  150c *Twr!  March  17,  1951  ^Office  “  Z?nn.  No.  5736 
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“Let  Us  Have  Some  of  That” 
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Chickens  on  Pasture 

By  D.  C.  Kennard 


O  use  nature’s  contributions  as 
far  as  possible  is  the  primary 
purpose  of  raising  chickens  or 
of  egg  production  from  layers 
on  range  and  pasturage.  This 
is  the  oldest  of  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  practices.  What  is  new  is  the  kind  of 
feed  necessary  to  supplement  the  range  and 
pasturage  so  as  to  realize  the  best  returns. 

Most  poultry  raisers  continue  to  find  a  well 
isolated  (from  older  chickens)  range  and  good 
pasturage,  supplemented  by  a  suitable  feed,  the 
best  and  most  economical  procedure  for  growth 
of  high  quality  pullets  for  egg  production. 

Let  Nature  Do  Her  Part 

Nature’s  contributions  are  innumerable,  some 
of  which  are  yet  to  be  identified.  A  range  may 
be  with  or  without  pasturage.  Even  a  bare  range 
has  its  valuable  contributions:  direct  sunshine, 
fresh  air,  exercise  and  the  minerals  and  vita¬ 
mins  made  directly  available  to  the  chickens 
by  the  soil.  Pasturage  contributes  minerals  and 
vitamins  from  succulent  green  feed,  insects  and 
worms.  Together,  range  and  good  pasturage 
will  provide  a  large  part  of  the  protein  and  all 
of  the  vitamins  necessary  for  the  growth  of 
chickens  or  egg  production.  What  range  and 
pasturage  fail  to  provide  adequately  are  ener¬ 
gy,  as  from  grains;  proteins,  as  from  soybean 
oil  meal  or  cottonseed  meal;  and  minerals, 
calcium,  phosphorus,  chlorine  and  sodium,  as 
from  limestone  or  oyster  shell,  bone  meal  and 
common  salt. 

Kinds  of  Forage 

The  total  value  of  pasturage  is  determined 
by  many  factors  such  as  the  kind  of  forage 
crop,  soil  fertility  and  climate.  Soil  fertility  and 
climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with  na¬ 
ture’s  incidental  contributions  to  pasturage. 
Moreover,  the  mineral  and  vitamin  content 
of  the  forage  itself  may  also  be  affected  by  the 
fertility  of  the  soil. 

A  desirable  forage  crop  in  one  area  may  be 
ill-suited  in  another  because  of  climatic  con¬ 
ditions.  In  many  areas,  the  forage  must  be  one 
that  is  drought  and  heat  resistant.  In  another 
area  it  must  be  capable  of  withstanding  severe 
winter  conditions.  Consequently,  the  selection 
of  the  forage  crop  must  be  largely  determined 
by  the  soil  and  climate  of  a  given  location.  This 
can  best  be  determined  by  consultation  with 
the  local  county  agent  or  the  forage  specialists 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Ladino  clover  is  often  considered  the  best 
forage  for  poultry  where  growing  conditions 
are  favorable  as 'in  much  of  the  Northeast. 
Ladino  can  be  clipped  when  necessary,  it  re¬ 
seeds  or  creeps  over  bare  spots,  and  withstands 
rather  heavy  pasturing  during  a  moderately 
dry  Summer.  What  is  more,  it  is  a  highly 
palatable  forage  with  a  high  protein  content 
during  the  entire  growing  season.  Then,  there 
are  the  other  forages  such  as  red  clover,  blue- 
grass,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  smooth  brome,  Italian 
and  domestic  rye  grass,  Sudan  grass,  dwarf 
essex  rape  and  the  cereal  grasses,  each  of  which 
has  its  special  merits  and  adaptations  for  vary¬ 
ing  soil  and  climatic  conditions.  Last,  but 


The  growth  of  pullets,  on  a  good  range  of  Ladino 
clover  supplemented  by  the  corn  and  minerals 
ration,  yielded  the  best  returns  in  reduced  costs 

of  feeding. 


nevertheless  of  great  importance  and  value,  is 
the  run-of-farm  range  and  pasturage  with  its 
wild  grasses  and  edible  weeds. 

Feed  According  to  the  Pasturage 

Chickens  use  pasturage  in  accordance  with 
need.  If  their  needs  are  mostly  supplied  by  the 
feed,  they  depend  on  it  rather  than  ori  the 
pasturage.  Consequently,  it  depends  on  the 
poultryman  to  realize  the  full  returns  from 
pasturage.  If  he  wants  his  pasturage  to  do  the 
job  of  feeding  to  its  capable  extent,  he  must 
either  restrict  the  amount  of  feed  and  thus 
make  the  birds  depend  more  on  the  pasturage, 
or  he  must  feed  an  incomplete  ration  which 
compels  the  birds  to  complete  their  diet  from 
pasturage.  The  latter  is  preferable  because  it 
leaves  the  job  of  balancing  the  diet  to  the 
chickens  (and  they  know  best),  rather  than 
to  the  poultryman  who  may  guess  wrong. 


These  White  Leghorn  pullets  were  raised  in¬ 
doors  in  the  laying  house  after  the  hens  were 
taken  to  the  rang.e. 


The  primary  object  in  feeding  chickens  on 
range  is  to  supplement  only  the  essentials  not 
adequately  provided  by  the  pasturage.  Conse¬ 
quently,  all  range  rations  will  need  to  include 
grain  for  energy  and  minerals  (calcium,  phos¬ 
phorus,  sodium  and  chlorine)  as  provided  by 
limestone  or  marine  shell,  bone  meal  or  de- 
fluorinated  rock  phosphate,  and  common  salt. 

Most  forages  will  need  additional  protein  in 
the  range  ration  by  including  either  soybean 
oil  meal,  cottonseed  meal,  or  meat  scraps. 
Edible  green  forage  and  sunshine  will  provide 
all  of  the  necessary  vitamins.  In  view  of  these 
considerations,  three  rations  were  recently  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Wooster  to  supplement  different 
kinds  of  forage  and  other  varying  conditions 
of  the  range. 


Rations  to  Supplement  Pasturage  for  Growth  of 
Chickens  (after  first  eight  to  10  weeks) 


and  for  Egg 

Production 

12%  14% 

Corn  & 

Ingredients 

Protein 

Protein 

Minerals 

Whole  oats . 

..  10 

10 

— , 

Coarsely  ground  corn .... 

.  .  75 

69 

95 

Wheat  bran . 

.  .  6 

6 

— 

Meat  scraps,  50%  protein* 

. .  3 

5 

— 

Soybean  oil  meal . 

.  .  4 

8 

— 

Bone  meal,  steamed . 

.  .  — 

— 

3 

Salt  . 

1 

1 

1 

Oyster  shell  chick  size 
limestone  . 

or 

. .  1 

1 

1 

Granite  or  silica  grit+ .  . .  . 

1 

1 

1 

*  If  meat  scraps  are  omitted  from  the  12%  protein  ration,  use 
10  -soybean  oil  meal,  three  bone  meal  and  69  ground  com; 
likewise,  in  a  14%  protein  ration,  use  16  soybean  oil  meal, 
three  bone  meal  and  62  ground  corn. 

+  The  grit  may  be  omitted_when  otherwise  provided. 

Which  Ration? 

Numerous  considerations  will  determine 
which  ration  is  best  suited  for  a  given  set  of 
range  and  forage  conditions.  If  we  start  with 
Ladino  clover,  probably  the  best  pasturage 
because  of  its  palatability  and  high  protein 
content,  then  either  the  corn  and  minerals  or 
the  12  per  cent  protein  ration  can  be  used.  In 
case  of  other  less  palatable  forages  with  a 
lower  protein  content,  the  14  per  cent  protein 
ration  would  generally  be  more  satisfactory. 
Likewise,  if  the  quality  of  the  pasturage  de- 
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teriorates  from  dry,  hot  weather  or  from  over¬ 
population,  then  the  14  per  cent  protein  ration 
would  be  preferable  to  maintain  a  better  rate 
of  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  satisfactory  growth  of 
pullets,  after  the  first  10  weeks  until  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  was  obtained  from  both  the  corn  and 
minerals,  and  12  per  cent  protein  ration  when 
the  birds  were  on  a  run-of-farm  free  range  of 
natural  grasses  (such  as  orchard  and  blue- 
grass)  and  edible  weeds.  While  these  pullets 
weighed  less  than  those  on  Ladino  clover  range 
when  transferred  to  the  laying  house,  they 
soon  caught  up  in  weight  after  receiving  the 
laying  ration  and  made  as  satisfactory  layers 
as  those  raised  on  Ladino  clover.  In  general, 
however,  poultrymen  will  find  it  preferable  to 
restrict  the  use  of  corn  and  minerals,  and 
the  12  per  cent  protein  rations  to  good  Ladino 
clover  pasturage. 

Coarsely  ground,  merely  cracked,  wheat  or 
barley  may  be  used  instead  of  coarsely  ground 
corn  in  each  of  the  three  rations.  Instead  of 
the  corn-minerals  all-mash  ration,  the  birds 
can  be  given  the  free  choice  of  whole  corn, 
whole  wheat  or  whole  barley  and  a  mash  com¬ 
posed  of  coarsely  ground  corn  or  wheat  90, 
bone  meal  or  defluorinated  rock  phosphate  six, 
oyster  shell  (chick  size)  or  limestone  two,  and 
common  salt  two.  The  birds  should  be  fed  once 
or  twice  daily  the  amount  of  feed  that  will  be 
nearly  consumed  between  feeding  periods. 

Pasturage  Reduces  Cost  of  Feed 

While  the  amount  of  feed  for  pullets  on  a 
good  range  will  usually  be  10  to  15  per  cent 
less  than  that  of  pullets  confined  indoors,  the 
greatest  reduction  in  cost  comes  from  use  of 
the  simple,  less  expensive  range  rations  when 
the  birds  have  good  pasturage.  Obviously,  the 
greatest  returns  can  be  realized  from  Ladino 
clover  pasturage  supplemented  by  the  corn  and 
minerals  ration. 

Time  was  when  by  necessity  layers  were 
kept  on  range.  Of  late  years,  however,  with 
modern  rations  and  housing,  layers,  especially 
the  larger  flocks,  have  been  kept  indoors. 
Nevertheless  there  is  today  an  important  place 
for  the  use  of  pasturage  for  egg  production  in 
connection  with  farm  flocks. 

Pasturage  not  only  permits  of  more  economi¬ 
cal  egg  production,  because  of  reduced  feeding 
and  housing  costs  but,  of  greater  importance 
in  many  instances,  where  desired,  it  enables 
the  poultryman  to  keep  his  hens  and  have  the 
pullets  too.  A  frequent  dilemma  of  egg  pro¬ 
ducers  each  year  is  when  the  hens  still  in  good 
egg  production  must  be  sold  on  a  surplus  hen 
market  in  early  Fall  to  make  room  for  the  new 
crop  of  pullets  which  have  started  to  lay  on 
range. 

This  problem  was  solved  by  the  Ohio  Sta¬ 
tion  in  1949  by  putting  the  hens  in  colony 
houses  on  Ladino  clover  on  April  27  where 
they  finished  their  egg  production  and  were 
sold  in  November  on  a  favorable  pre-Thanks- 
giving  market.  In  addition  to  getting  the  larg¬ 
er  sized  fall  eggs  that  sold  for  10  to  15  cents 
a  dozen  more  than  pullet  eggs,  the  pullets, 
instead  of  pushing  the  hens  that  were  still  in 
good  egg  production  on  to  an  unfavorable  mar¬ 
ket,  were  in  full  egg  production  when  the  hens 
were  sold.  This  “eating  the  cake  and  having  it 
too”  was,  accomplished  by  starting  day-old 
chicks  in  the  laying  house  a  few  days  after 
removal  of  the  hens.  Then  chicks  were  started 
and  raised  on  the  same  built-up  litter  previ¬ 
ously  used  by  the  hens. 

The  economy,  of  having  the  hens  on  Ladino 
clover  pasturage,  (Continued  on  Page  233) 


Hens  on  Ladino  range.  Note  community  nest  at¬ 
tached  to  rear  of  colony  house. 
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Grape  Diseases  Are  Easy  to  Control 

By  Alvin  J.  Braun 

N  1883,  in  a  vineyard  near  Bordeaux, 
France,  a  French  scientist  named 
Millardet  observed  that  a  solution 
of  copper  sulfate  and  lime  applied 
to  the  foliage  to  discourage  outsiders 
from  pilfering  the  fruit,  controlled 
powdery  mildew.  This  “magic”  solution,  later 
named  bordeaux  mixture,  gained  widespread 
popularity  in  the  vineyards  of  France.  In  1887 
through  the  work  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  bordeaux  mixture  was 
introduced  into  this  country.  In  the  early  days 
the  spray  was  applied  by  dipping  bundles  of 
small  sticks  or  broom-like  affairs  into  con¬ 
centrated  mixtures  and  whisking  the  pasty 
material  onto  the  vines.  Although  the  vines 
treated  in  this  manner  had  a  rather  unsightly 
appearance,  powdery  mildew  and  other  dis¬ 
eases  were  invariably  less  prevalent  than  on 
untreated  vines  in  the  area.  The  substitution 
of  more  dilute  solutions  applied  by  hand-op¬ 
erated  air  pressure  sprayers  soon  replaced  the 
whisking  technique.  Today  most  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  vineyards  are  sprayed  by  high-pressure 
sprayers  operated  either  by  gasoline  engines 
or  by  the  power  take-off  of  a  tractor. 

Although  bordeaux 
mixture  has  been  found 
to  be  effective  for  the 
control  of  powdery  mil¬ 
dew,  downy  mildew,  and 
black  rot,  under  certain 
conditions  injury  to  the 
foliage  may  result.  Sul¬ 
fur,  too,  has  its  limita¬ 
tions,  as  te^ts  conducted 
in  New  York  State  vine¬ 
yards  some  years  ago 
clearly  demonstrated. 

Sulfur  sprays  and  dusts 
are  not  safe  to  use  on  the 
varieties  grown  in  this 
area,  even  though  they 
are  widely  used  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  for  the 
control  of  powdery  mil¬ 
dew. 


of  the  disease  or  diseases  on  each  of  the  vari¬ 
eties  in  the  vineyard.  This  is  important  since 
the  varieties  differ  in  their  susceptibility  to 
black  rot,  downy  mildew  and  powdery  mildew. 
Although  three  or  four  properly  timed  appli¬ 
cations  of  bordeaux  mixture  will  effectively 
control  all  of  these  diseases,  for  the  reasons 
previously  stated,  ferbam  should  be  used  where 
black  rot  is  the  main  disease  to  be  controlled. 
With  certain  varieties  in  many  vineyards,  the 
disease  loss  each  year  is  not  sufficient  to  war¬ 
rant  the  cost  of  spraying. 

Black  rot  is  identified  by  small  tan  colored 
circular  spots  on  the  leaves.  On  the  fruit,  black 
rot  produces  small  tan  spots  that  enlarge 
rapidly;  in  three  or  four  days  the  entire  berry  is 
discolored.  Small  black  pimples  develop  on  the 
surface  and  the  berry  soon  shrivels,  producing 
a  black,  prune-like  mummy.  Downy  mildew 
produces  yellowish  irregular  shaped  areas  on 
the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  The  under 
side  of  these  areas  are  usually  covered  with  a 
downy  white  fungus  growth.  Grapes  that  be¬ 
come  infected  when  small  usually  develop  the 
downy  white  fungus  growth  on  the  surface. 
The  larger  berries  become  hard  and  develop  a 
speckled  red  and  yellow  color.  These  berries 
resemble  miniature  apples  and  in  certain 
areas  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  referred  to 
as  apple  rot.  Powdery  mildew  produces  a  pow- 
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disease  control,  the  addition  of  spreader-stick¬ 
ers  is  not  recommended. 

Proper  timing  of  the  applications  is  extreme¬ 
ly  important.  About  one  quart  of  spray  mix¬ 
ture  per  vine  per  application  is  required  for 
adequate  coverage.  With  proper  timing  little 
or  no  spray  residue  is  visible  on  the  fruit  at 
harvest. 


Improved  Types  of 
Fungicides 


Extensive  experi¬ 
ments  with  new  and  im¬ 
proved  types  of  fungi¬ 
cides  and  with  the  tim¬ 
ing  of  the  applications 
have  been  conducted  in 

many  vineyards  during  the  past  10  years.  The 
outstanding  development  of  these  experiments 
to  date  is  the  control  of  black  rot  with  one  of 
the  organic  fungicides  known  as  ferbam.  This 
material  (ferric  dimethyl-dithiocarbamate), 
which  has  been  so  effective  for  the  control  of 
cedar  rust  on  apples,  pears  and  quinces,  is  a 
black  powder  sold  under  various  trade  names. 
Ferbam  is  more  effective  than  bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  for  the  control  of  black  rot. 

Experiments  conducted  by  the  New  York 
State  Station  at  Geneva  have  also  demon¬ 
strated  that  ferbam,  at  least  under  certain  soil 
and  weather  conditions,  has  a  pronounced 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  vine.  The  size  of 
the  berries  is  increased  by  the  current  season 
applications  and  even  greater  increases  in 
yield  can  be  obtained  in  subsequent  years  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  increased  vine  growth 
at  pruning  time.  Even  in  the  absence  of  dis¬ 
ease,  Concord  vines  sprayed  with  ferbam 
yielded  approximately'  one-third  more  than 
unsprayed  vines  in  the  same  vineyard  after 
three  successive  years  of  spraying.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  ferbam  is  not  as  effective  as  bordeaux 
mixture  for  the  control  of  the  mildews. 

In  order  to  obtain  maximum  protection 
against  disease  loss  with  a  minimum  of  ex¬ 
pense  and  effort,  the  grape  grower  must  care¬ 
fully  plan  and  execute  his  own  spray  program. 
The  general  spray  program  for  grape  disease 
control  should  be  used  only  as  a  guide  for 
constructing  a  tentative  schedule  to  suit  the 
individual  requirements  for  any  particular 
planting. 

Identify  the  Diseases 

The  first  step  is  to  determine  the  identity 


Black  rot  of  grapes  produces  small  tan  spots  on  the  fruit  and  tan  colored circular  spots  on  the 
leaves.  The  affected  fruit  soon  shrivels,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  black,  prune-like  mum¬ 
my,  as  illustrated  by  the  first  bunch  of  grapes.  When  the  fruit  shows  a  powdery  white  growth 
on  the  surface  of  the  berries,  as  shown  on  the  second  bunch,  without  the  heavy  destruction  of 
black  rot  and  downy  mildew,  they  are  probably  inf ected  with  powdery  mildew.  The  third  bunch 
shows  how  grapes,  infected  with  downy  mildew,  usually  develop  a  downy  white  fungus  growth 
on  the  surface  of  the  fruit.  The  larger  berries  become  hard  and  develop  a  speckled  red  and 

yellotv  color. 


dery  white  growth  on  the  surface  of  the  ber-’ 
ries,  cluster  stems,  and  other  green  parts  of 
the  vine. 

Apply  Fungicide  Early 

To  be  effective,  at  least  one  application  of 
the  fungicide  must  be  made  before  the  disease 
becomes  established  on  the  fruit.  Black  rot  and 
downy  mildew  may  infect  during  the  blooming 
period.  Powdery  mildew  usually  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  until  three  or  four  weeks  after  bloom. 

In  vineyards  where  black  rot  is  the  only 
disease  to  be  controlled,  ferbam  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  just  before  bloom,  just  after  bloom  and 
seven  days  later.  If  black  rot  lesions  are  num¬ 
erous  on  the  leaves  early  in  the  season,  an  ap¬ 
plication  of  ferbam  should  be  made  when  the 
new  shoots  are  12  to  18  inches  long. 

Downy  mildew  and  powdery  mildew  are  effec¬ 
tively  controlled  by  bordeaux  mixture  applied 
before  bloom,  immediately  after  bloom  and 
seven  days  later.  However,  where  only  pow¬ 
dery  mildew  is  present,  one  thorough  appli¬ 
cation  three  weeks  after  bloom  is  usually  suffi¬ 
cient.  Where  black  rot  and  mildews  are  present, 
bordeaux  mixture  should  be  used  for  the  post 
bloom  applications. 

Bordeaux  mixture  (8-8-100)  is  prepared  by 
dissolving  four  ounces  of  copper  sulfate  and 
four  ounces  of  hydrated  spray  lime  in  three 
gallons  of  water.  Ferbam  (2-100)  is  prepared 
by  mixing  one  ounce  of  the  dry  powder  in 
three  gallons  of  water.  Where  leafhoppers  are 
to  be  controlled,  one  ounce  of  50  per  cent  wet- 
table  DDT  should  be  added  to  each  three 
gallons  of  spray  mixture  used  for  the  applica¬ 
tion  before  or  immediately  after  bloom.  For 


The  Cultivator— Best  Weed  Control 

/'pHE  increasing  dependence  upon  chemicals 
A  for  controlling  weeds  in  agricultural  crops 
has  tended  to  mean  less  use  of  the  cultivator 
for  this  purpose,  but  experiments  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Station  during  tjie  past  three  years 
show  that  the  cultivator  is  not  ready  for  re¬ 
tirement.  Results  show  that,  aside  from  its 
merits  in  destroying  weeds,  cultivation  defi¬ 
nitely  steps  up  crop  production. 

According  to  Dr.  C.  L.  W.  Swanson  and 
H.  G.  M.  Jacobson  of  the  Station’s  Soil  Depart¬ 
ment,  soil  on  cultivated  plots  showed  improved 
structure  and  better  aeration  than  that  on  plots 
treated  with  the  chemical  weed  killer,  2,4-D. 
The  better  aerated  soil  released  more  nitrogen 
to  the  plants  which  produced  a  larger  yield. 
The  test  crop  used  was  corn.  On  one-half  the 
plots,  2,4-D  was  used  exclusively  for  weed  con¬ 
trol.  On  the  other  half, 
cultivation  was  relied  on 
to  take  care  of  the  weed 
problem. 

Results  were  particu¬ 
larly  striking  during  the 
1948  and  1949  seasons, 
both  hot  dry  Summers, 
interspersed  with  infre¬ 
quent  but  heavy  down¬ 
pours  of  rain.  On  the 
2,4-D  plots,  undisturbed 
by  the  cultivator,  a  hard 
crust  formed,  while  the 
soil  on  the  cultivated 
plots  was  porous  and  in 
good  condition.  More 
striking  than  the  varia¬ 
tion  in  soil,  however, 
was  the  contrast  in  the 
crop  grown.  The  corn  on 
the  2,4-D  plots  was 
smaller  and  lighter 
green  in  color.  At  the 
end  of  the  1948  season, 
the  cultivated  plots 
yielded  61.5>  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  while  the 
plots  treated  with  2,4-D 
produced  only  15.2  bushels.  Corresponding  fig¬ 
ures  for  1949,  when  weather  conditions  were 
somewhat  more  favorable,  were  94.6  and  68.3. 
Yield  differences  were  much  less  pronounced 
in  1950,  which  was  an  ideal  year  for  corn  pro¬ 
duction.  All  plots  did  well,  with  the  area 
treated  with  2,4-D  producing  only  15  bushels 
less  per  acre  than  the  cultivated  plots.  How¬ 
ever,  measurements  of  nitrogen  in  the  har¬ 
vested  corn  grain  showed  that  the  cultivated 
corn  contained  substantially  more  nitrogen 
than  that  receiving  2,4-D  treatments.  It  is 
known  that  protein  content  increases  directly* 
as  nitrogen  content  increases,  so  the  food  value 
of  the  cultivated  corn  was  greater. 

Plans  are  to  continue  these  experiments  for 
several  more  years  for  effect  on  crop  growth 
and  soil  tilth. 
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•  Success  With  Strawberries. 

By  W.  B.  Duryee. 

•  Raspberries  and  Blackberries  for  the 
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By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Are  We  Overfertilizing  Potatoes? 

By  H.  G.  Allbritten. 

•  The  Story  of  an  English  Meadow. 

By  Thomas  Foster. 
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Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these 
two  Importont  Publications! 


c«nri  NOW  (a  penny  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  1351  Cata¬ 
lan  and  a  FREE  two-year  subscription  to  BETTER  BERRIES.  . 
our  Catalog  (with  color  illustrations),  lists  special  Information  on 
all  varieties  best  suited  for  your  area,  each  fully  described.  BETTER 
BERRIES  devoted  to  Better  Berry  Culture,  contains  timely  hints 
and  tips  for  raising  all  kind  of  berries.  They’re  FREE.  Write  today! 


STRAWBERRIES— 

W'  GRAPES  •  RASPBERRIES 
W  BLACKBERRIES  •  ASPARAGUS 

Ing  Better  Berries,  to  meet  every  need,  soi 

ORNAMENTALS 

Heavy  Blooming  size  shrubs  at  fan-  Apple,  I 
tastically  low  prices!  Choose  your  ®jsclousP 
favorite  varieties  from  our  FREE  wj 

1951  Catalog  for  range  of  color  and  blossoms 
succession  of  bloom  all  summer.  1951  Ca 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Quality  Fruits.  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offer  you. 


THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  B.D. 


THOMAS  MARKS  <£.  SON 
1,  WILSON,  NEW  YORK 


Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


N.  Y.  State  Fresh-dug  Plants 


Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no 
cold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of  varieties  to¬ 
gether  with  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  described 
in  our  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy  today. 

A  Family  Size  Strawberry  Planting 

.  25  Plants  each 

Premier  (early) 

Fairfax  (midseason) 

Sparkle  (late) 

Streamliner  (Everbearing) 

100  for  $3.45  postpaid 

ORDER  TODAY 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  LAKE  AVE„  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  W««t  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Please  send  me  free  copy  of 
Allen's  Berry  Book. 


nMtmm 

are  ideal  family  Income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


Name 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and 
Fairland,  excellent  new  standard 
varieties;  Superfection,  a  new 
everbearing,  best  Introduced  ts  date; 
also  other  new  and  outstanding  varieties, 
attractively  priced  as  follows: 

50  100  250  500  1000 


Price: 


Temple 

.95  $1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20  $8.10  $13.00 

Fairland 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.80 

9.05 

14.50 

Sparkle 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

Fairpeake 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

Robinson 

.95 

1.60 

2.60 

5.20 

8.10 

13.00 

Catskill 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

Premier 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

Red  Croo 

1.20 

2.00 

3  20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

Fairfax 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

Superfection 

2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

12.00 

18.75 

30.00 

Our  1951  catalog;  illustrates  In  color  and  describes  15  other 
teadlag  varieties  o!  Strawberry  plants;  contains  valuable  planting 
and  cultural  directions;  describes  hundreds  of  best  Iruits  and 
ornamentals  lor  home  planters.  Free  Copy — Write  Today 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 


Street 

Town . . . 


State 


Sekrf  STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


Grow  big,  luscious  berries  from 
fresh  dug,  muck  grown,  certified 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 
PREMIER  •  ROBINSON  • 
DORSETT  •  CATSKILL.  FAIR¬ 
FAX  •  SPARKLE  •  MIDLAND  • 
EVERBEARING  STREAMLINER 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS 
PEN  FIELD,  N.  Y.  BOX  18 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

New — Red  Crop,  Great  Bay,  Redwing  8ioux  and  21 
other  standard  and  everbearing  varieties.  Blueberries, 
Raspberries,  Asparagus.  Catalog  and  Planting  Guide 
Free.  WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  Bradford,  Mass. 


improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TI.  S.  Gov’t  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Hearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  Met  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  :  WILLIAMSON,  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  (5  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberries 

1  year  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  $8.00  per  10© 

2  year  plants  6-9  inches  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15  per  100 
A.  G.  AMMON,  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 


QUALITY  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Big  Joe,  Temple,  Premier:  100-$ 1 .75:  2O0-$3.OO. 
Blakemore,  $1.50  per  100.  All  prepaid, 

ALFRED  C.  CLARK,  DENTON,  MARYLAND 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  IO0-$I.75;  500- 
$6.50;  1 000-$  12.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre- 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


^IrnwTmrrv  Planfc^^®"^  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
DiraWDerry  rialUSBASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 


AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape  Vines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  • —  gives  many  cultural 
bints,  makes  selection  easy  — 

_ _ _  write  today. 

Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  Box  R32I,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Temple,  Premier,  Kardinal  King, 
Blakemore,  and  Fairpeake. 

1951  Catalogue. 

'  A.  E.  PARKER 
Rt.  4,  Shoemaker  Rd.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS*  Box  R  3-A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


XTRAWBEBRV 


Plants  produce  good  paying  crops. 
They’re  healthy,  vigorous,  true  to  name. 
Catalogue  20  varieties  free.  Write  today. 

M.  8.  PRYOR,  R.F.D.  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  80  Varie¬ 
ties.  FREE  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes,  KATAHDIN9, 
SMOOTH  RURALS,  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER.  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


News  from 

A  team  of  two,  Karl  Reinhardt 
and  Richard  Palmquist,  representing 
the  Union  County  Regional  High 
School,  scored  95.6  in  the  Apple 
Packing  Contest  for  Vocational  Agri¬ 
cultural  Students  at  Farmers  Week 
and  completed  its  sixth  straight 
State  title  in  this  contest.  This  win¬ 
ning  retired  a  second  championship 
plaque,  each  requiring  three  wins  for 
permanent  possession,  and  continued 
the  post-war  shutout  record  that  the 
school  has  built.  Sussex  High  School 
represented  by  John  Vandergoot  and 
Walter  Kantenwein,  and  Hammon- 
ton  High  School  by  Joseph  Rigolizzo 
and  Charles  Caruso  came  in  second 
and  third  respectively.  Glassboro 
High  School  students  took  home  four 
of  the  six  prizes  in  the  State  Vo-Ag 
Apple  Judging  and  Identification 
Contest  at  the  State  F.  F.  A.  meeting. 
The  Glassboro  boys  were  James 
Johnson  who  came  in  first,  Louis 
Polillo  third,  David  Atkinson  fourth 
and  Joseph  Seia  fifth.  The  second 
place^  winner  was  a  Newton  High 
School  boy,  Harold  Andre,  John  Paul, 
also  of  Newton,  placed  sixth.  Prizes 
were  awarded  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  State 
Horticultural  Society. 


The  New  Jersey  Cranberry  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  is  using  what  is  probably 
the  earliest  trademark  of  a  New 
Jersey  agricultural  product.  It  traces 
back  to  1873  and  was  mentioned  in 
the  first  annual  report  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  printed  in  1874. 
The  growers’  association  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  April  1873  and  adopted  a 
standard  size  for  its  boxes  and  bar¬ 
rels  and  a  distinctive  mark  which 
identified  the  manufacturer  of  the 
containers,  so  that  “fraudulent  sizes 
can  at  once  be  traced  .  .  The  brand 
adopted  was  developed  around  the 
initials  of  the  Association  with  two 
arrowheads.  The  use  of  the  trade¬ 
mark  not  only  assured  members  of 
the  quality  of  the  cranberries  but 
also  guaranteed  a  fair  weight  and 
measure  in  each  container. 


Forty-two  awards  were  made  to 
Vocational  Agricultural  students  from 
all  parts  of  the  State  in  six  contests 
announced  during  the  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  rally  held  as  part  of 
Farmers  Week.  The  awards  were  won 
in  contests  held  throughout  the  year 
in  supervised  farming,  corn  growing, 
poultry  raising  and  dairying.  Chapter 
plaques  for  best  overall  performance 
went  to  Newton  High  School  and 
Bordentown  High  School.  Biggest 
single  prizes  were  the  National  Dairy 
awards  of  which  Earl  Snook  of 
Sussex  High  took  $75.  Victor  Scott 
of  Newton  High  $50,  and  Ben 
Haynes  of  Salem  High  $25.  Other 
donors  were  the  State  Grange,  State 
Farm  Bureau,  the  State  Field  Crop 
Improvement  Cooperative  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  the  State  Poultry  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


A  series  of  12  Dairy  Institutes  were 
held  in  the  leading  dairy  counties  of 
the  State  during  February.  A  pro¬ 
gram  of  discussions,  exhibits  and 
demonstrations  took  place  at  an  all¬ 
day  stand.  Extension  Specialists  in 
dairy,  farm  crops,  agricultural  engin¬ 
eering,  agricultural  economics,  soils 
and  soil  conservation  and  forestry, 


Wild  Garlic  Elimination 

Wild  garlic  in  two  of  the  same  pas¬ 
tures  last  year  was  treated  April  16 
with  one-half,  one  and  two  pounds 
of  an  ester  of  2,4-D  and  one,  two, 
and  three  pounds  of  an  amine  of 
2,4-D.  In  onb  pasture,  the  plants 
were  14  to  16  inches  tall  with  clumps 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter, 
while  in  the  other  pasture  the  height 
was  between  three  and  four  inches. 

There  was  nearly  complete  killing 
of  nearly  all  plants  which  were  above 
the  soil  level  with  one  and  two 
pounds  of  the  ester  and  with  two  and 
three  pounds  of  the  amine. .  There 
were  many  escape  plants  with  the 
one-half  pound  ester  and  the  one 
pound  of  amine.  These  escape  plants 
produced  hard  bulblets.  They  were 
in  the  center  of  the  clumps,  especially 
in  the  tall  area,  and  in  areas  where 
the  plants  were  protected  by  grass 
and  weeds. 

The  plots,  where  the  soft  bulb 
plants  were  killed  by  spraying  in 
1948  and  the  hard  bulblets  which 
germinated  in  the  Fall  of  1948,  were 
re-treated  with  one  pound  of  an  ester 
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with  local  dairymen,  provided  the 
program  on  dairy  and  related  topics. 
The  county  agents  were  in  charge  of 
the  programs  in  the  counties.  This 
is  the  third  year  that  a  series  of  these 
all-day  programs  have  been  held 
throughout  the  State.  They  are  prov¬ 
ing  popular  and  attract  a  capacity 
audience.  The  theme  of  the  institutes 
was  “Getting  the  Most  From  Dairy 
Farming.” 


The  Corn  Show,  which  was  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  State  Farm  Show  held 
during  Farmers  Week  at  Trenton 
during  the  time  before  Hybrid  took 
over,  has  been  revived  again  by  the 
4-H  Club  members.  The  first  State 
4-H  Club  Corn  Show  was  held  dur¬ 
ing  Farmers  Week.  Interest  was  so 
keen  that  it  is  planned  to  make  this 
an  annual  event.  The  following  ex¬ 
hibitors  scored  “excellent”:  Ira  Lee 
Erwin,  Arthur  Gustafson  and  John 
Van  Nuys  of  Hunterdon  County; 
Harry  Duffield  and  Wallace  Crispin 
of  Salem  County;  Albert  Scott  of 
Gloucester  County;  and  Leigh  Ro- 
backer  of  Monmouth  County.  The 
exhibit  was  sponsored  by  the  New 
Jersey  Field  Crop  Improvement 
Association. 


The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Assn, 
has  begun  making  plans  for  its  an¬ 
nual  summer  show.  General  show 
chairman,  Tom  Benton  of  Blairstown, 
who  has  successfully  directed  black 
and  white  shows  for  the  past  two 
years,  presided  and  appointed  com¬ 
mittees  for  the  coming  season’s  ac¬ 
tivities.  A  committee  was  appointed 
to  set  the  date  for  the  event  which 
will  be  held  at  the  Far  Hills  Fair 
Grounds  sometime  during  the  latter 
part  of  August.  The  meeting  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  demonstration  on  Hol¬ 
stein  classification  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Bart¬ 
lett,  head  of  the  Dairy  Department, 
Rutgers  University,  and  Allan  Cris- 
sey,  National  Holstein  Assn. ,  field 
man. 


Clayton  H.  Stains,  manager  of  the 
Flemington  Auction  Market  Coopera¬ 
tive  Assn.,  was  recognized  for  20 
years  of  faithful  service  to  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  organization  by  his  sub¬ 
ordinate  Grange,  Kingwood.  A  scroll 
was  presented  by  officers  of  the 
Grange  in  the  presence  of  Grange 
members  and  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Auction 
Association.  Auction  President  James 
C.  Weisel  of  Rosemont,  and  County 
Agent  Dwight  Babbitt  reviewed  the 
development  of  this  pioneer  coopera¬ 
tive  marketing  organization  for  eggs 
and  poultry  and  complimented  the 
manager. 


The  Campbell  Soup  Company  re¬ 
cently  announced  its  1951  prices  at 
$3.00  over  1950  for  each  grade.  U.  S. 
No.  l’s  were  set  at  $38.00  and  U.  S. 
No.  2’s  at  $25.00.  Growers  seem  most 
concerned  about  the  probability  of  a 
tight  picker  situation.  Several  of  the 
larger  growers  who  have  acreage 
enough  to  warrant  housing  pickers 
on  the  farm  have  placed  orders  with 
the  Swedesboro  Camp  for  Porto 
Ricans.  By  the  middle  of  February 
orders  had  been  placed  for  5,000  for 
1951  compared  with  4,600  last  year. 

D  ,M.  Babbitt 


in  1949.  This  treatment  easily  killed 
the  plants  which  germinated  from 
the  hard  bulblets.  In  the  Spring  of 
1950  the  area  treated  twice  had  some 
plants  which  germinated  from  small 
bulblets.  Therefore,  to  control  garlic 
in  pasture,  it  is  necessary  to  treat 
once  each  Spring  for  three  years. 

The  wild  garlic  in  the  pastures  of 
this  area  germinated  about  last  Octo¬ 
ber  1st,  and  were  about  seven  inches 
tall  (November  11),  while  in  1949  in 
the  same  area  the  plants  were  about 
12  inches  tall  with  well  formed  bulb¬ 
lets.  These  bulblets  did  not  become 
hard  but  germinated  in  the  Spring 
of  1950.  S.  M.  Raleigh 
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FRUIT  TREES 

Write  today  for  our  BIG,  FREE 
1951  SPRING  CATALOG.  Sh  ovvs 
APPLES,  PEARS,  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS,  BERRIES  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  TREES  and  SHRUBS 
in  their  natural  colors.  Hundreds 
of  old  favorites  and  selected  new 
varieties.  Many  SPECIAL  OF¬ 
FERS  to  save  you  money. 

KELLY  nursery  stock  is  grown, 
graded  and  packed  by  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED  NURSERYMEN,  and  is 
the  best  stock  available.  We 
GUARANTEE  SATISFACTION. 
Send  for  catalog  and  ORDER 
PROMPTLY  while  our  stocks 
are  complete. 

Established  1880 


KELLY 


BROTHERS 
NURSERIES,  INC. 

36  Maple  Street,  Dansville,  N.  Y. 


BUFFALO  -  RANGER 

ALFALFA! 


Now  you  can  get  Alfalfa  noted  for 
its  adaptability,  wilt  resistance,  good 
growth,  and  heavy  yields.  Investigate 
these  and  other  quality  seeds!  Write 
today  for  FREE  booklet. 

tfoffman  FARM  SEEDS 

■OX  33-0  •  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 


Send  for  FREE  1951  catalog 


1 


NORWAY 

SPRUCE 

to  Norway  Spruce,  4  yt.  transplanted. 
1  *  *"•  t«II  —  only  SI  postpaid,  34 

tor  $3!  Another  Bargain :  35  Evergreens, 
43  postpaid;  all  transplanted,  3  to  4 
yrs.  old.  3  to  10  In.  tall.  Five  each 
American  Arborvltae.  Balsam  Fir. 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine.  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  35  for  33.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  35c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Oapt.  RN-331,  Frysburg,  Maine 

}(.)  AVd 

Grow  Holly  as  a  Crop 

5  Acre*  will  8upport  a  Famljyl 

Easy  to  Grow  —  ENGLISH, 
AMERICAN,  ASIATIC— with 
glossy  green  leaves  and  Bright 
red  berries.  Complete  Instruc¬ 
tions  with  each  order. 

Wrlto  for  Information  and 
Prices  Today! 

WILMAT  HOLLY  COMPANY 

BOX  304-R,  NABBERTH,  PA. 


GROW  XMAS 
TREES 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 


OR 

FOREST 


We  grow  20  million  trees  a  year. 
Write  for  special  Xmas  Tree 
bulletin,  planting  stock  price  list. 
Write  to  Box  20-C 

Indiana,  Pa. 


MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

—  THE  LIVING  FENCE  — 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $17  per  1,000. 
Free  Descriptive  Folder. 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 

BOX  106-RNY  PILLOW,  PA. 

EVERGREEN 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS 
Write  for  Spring  1951  Price  List 
and  Planting  Guide. 
CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 

.  Yvergreen  tree  seedlings 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  BNY.  Johnstown, Pa. 

»  ?L'QHT  RESISTANT  CHINESE  CHESTNUT 
i  3  ft.  Jersey  and  Rancocas  blueberry  plants  18* 
®  of  either  $4.00;  10  for  $7.50u  Postpaid  to  third 
.  Order  from  this  advertisement. 

A^'OMS  NURSERY.  PORT  DEPOSIT.  MARYLAND 

BVuE„  spRUCE  3  year  3-6  in.  $7.00  per  100 
CHR!8TMAS  TREES  2-IOe.  Prepaid  Delivery. 
U_NAD1LLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY,  N.  Y. 

Grow  Christmas  Trees.  Money  making  side  line.  250 
aeeds  $1.00  P.  P.  Luther  Creasy,  Catawissa.  Pa. 


Weed  Control  in  Commer¬ 
cial  Asparagus 

The  problem  of  weed  control  in 
asparagus  seedlings  is  serious,  due  to 
their  slow  germination  and  slow 
growth  for  two  or  three  months  after 
emergence.  For  this  reason  Delaware 
asparagus  growers  are  reluctant  to 
grow  their  own  crowns.  The  follow¬ 
ing  demonstration,  therefore,  was  set 
up  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a  pre¬ 
emergence  application  of  a  contact 
herbicide. 

Two  fields,  one  of  eight  and  the 
other  of  four  acres,  were  treated  a 
week  apart.  Details  are  given  here 
only  on  the  former,  since  the  results 
obtained  were  similar.  The  soil  was 
a  Sassafras  sandy  loam  highly  in¬ 
fested  with  seeds  of  such  common 
weeds  as  smartweed,  pigweed,  lamb’s 
quarters,  purslane,  carpet  weed, 
morning  glory,  crab  grass  and  others. 
Rainfall  was  abundant  and  well  dis¬ 
tributed  for  two  months  subsequent 
to  seeding  the  asparagus,  making  for 
rapid  germination  and  growth  of 
weeds.  Both  fields  were  seeded  to 
the  Mary  Washington  asparagus  im¬ 
mediately  after  seedbed  preparation. 

After  seeding  the  first  field  on  May 
4,  the  soil  was  not  cultivated  for  six 
weeks  and  then  not  close  to  the  row 
until  June  24,  seven  and  a  half  weeks 
after  seeding.  The  herbicide  was  ap¬ 
plied  on  May  20,  16  days  after  seed¬ 
ing,  on  a  cool,  cloudy  day  when  the 
soil  was  quite  moist.  At  this  time, 
the  tips  of  the  germinating  asparagus 
seedlings  were  approximately  one- 
quarter  inch  below  the  soil  surface. 
There  was  already  an  abundance  of 
weeds  present,  the  tallest  of  which 
were  two  inches  high.  The  contact 
herbicide  used  was  a  mixture  con¬ 
sisting  of  9.4  per  cent  pentachloro- 
phenol  in  a  highly  aromatic  oil.  It 
was  applied  at  the  rate  of  five  gallons 
per  acre  in  45  gallons  of  water.  A 
tractor-mounted  sprayer,  equipped 
with  Monarch  No.  59  fan-type  nozzles, 
was  used  in  which  the  pressure  was 
maintained  at  40  pounds  per  square 
inch. 

On  May  24,  it  was  observed  that 
practically  all  weeds  were  killed  ex¬ 
cept  a  few  patches  of  nutgrass,  which 
was  affected  very  little.  The  aspara¬ 
gus  was  then  one-quarter  inch  above 
ground.  On  June  6,  two  and  a  half 
weeks  after  the  herbicide  was  ap¬ 
plied,  weed  counts  were  made.  The 
asparagus  seedlings  were  then  four 
inches  high.  On  the  treated  area, 
there  was,  on  a  representative  three - 
square  foot  area,  an  average  of  five 
very  small  weeds  per  square  foot, 
while  on  the  untreated  area,  a  small 
strip  through  the  center  of  the  field, 
there  was  an  average  of  185  weeds 
per  square  foot,  some  of  which  were 
six  inches  high. 

Soil  was  not  thrown  to  the  row  by 
cultivation  until  June  24,  five  weeks 
after  treatment.  The  asparagus  seed¬ 
lings  were  then  six  inches  high  and 
there  was  an  occasional  weed  over 
an  inch  tall  showing  in  the  row — crab 
grass,  carpet  weed  and  morning  glory 
in  particular.  For  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  only  two  light  hoeings  in 
addition  to  tractor  cultivation  were 
necessary.  No  injury  to  the  asparagus 
seedlings  resulting  from  the  use  of 
;he  herbicide  was  observed. 

The  success  of  this  demonstration 
indicates  that  it  is  possible  to  get 
jood  weed  control  in  asparagus  seed¬ 
lings  by  pre-emergence  spraying  with 
a  contact  herbicide.  Further  tests, 
however,  should  be  conducted  to  con¬ 
firm  these  results.  E.  M.  Rahn 

[Eds.  —  Presented  at  1951  Weed 
Control  Conference.] 


FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

FUNK  G  HYBRIDS  rank  tops  for  bigger  yields  of  better 
corn  year  after  year! 

Certain  ones  are  particularly  suited  to  the  soil  and  climate 
conditions  of  New  York  and  other  high  altitude  areas. 

Tested  and  proved  locally  in  your  area,  these  Funk  G  Hybrids 
grow  fast  to  produce  big  yields  of  large,  full,  deep-kerneled 
ears  even  where  growing  seasons  are  short. 

And  every  Funk  G  Hybrid  possesses  these  "bred  in”  qualities 
-good  standability  and  excellent  disease,  insect  and  drouth 
resistance-qualities  that  put  extra  cash  in  your  pocket  at 
harvest  time! 

Investigate  Funk  G  Hybrids.  We  will  be  glad  to  help  you 
select  the  most  profitable  hybrid  for  your  local  conditions. 
Write  for  full  information  today! 

FREE -New  colorful  24-page  booklet  that  tells  all  about  the  new  5-star 
Funk  G  Hybrids  that  are  especially  suited  to  high  altitude  areas.  For  your 
copy,  mail  the  coupon  below! 
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Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.00 
10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4.00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout . 4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


FUNK  G 

hybrids 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Ine.,  Box  33  _ 
landisville  (Lancaster  County),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on 
Funk  G  Hybrids. 
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NSISTENTIY  GOOD  YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


*  • 


KEEP  YOUR  TREES,  SHRUBS,  CROPS 
SAFE  FROM  DEER  AND  RABBITS 

(jOoJ-rite 


GOOD-RITE  z.i.p.  stops  deer  and 
rabbit  damage  to  leaves,  vines  and 
twigs,  during  both  the  growing  and 
dormant  season.  It  is  simply  sprayed 
on.  If  browsing  animals  nibble  the 
z.i.p.-sprayed  growth,  they  find  the  taste 
so  unpalatable  they  stop! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  easy  to  use.  Just 
mix  with  water  and  apply  as  a  spray. 


R*e*  u.  s.  r.t,  oe 

Resists  washing  off  even  in  heavy  raia 
or  snow.  Economical  and  non-injuri- 
ous. Tested  and  proved  by  Fish  and  Wild¬ 
life  authorities  in  many  states. 

Protect  your  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 
against  damage  now — with  Good-rite 
z.i.p.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  Dept. 
CO-2,  B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Com¬ 
pany,  Rose  Building,  Cleveland  1 5,  O.- 


Ba  P.  Goodrich  Chemical  Company 

A  BIVKIOki  OF  rue  o  c  /os..  K  .....  ■  * 


A  DIVISION  Of  THE  B.  f.  GOODRICH  COMPANY 
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From  every  state  the  reports  are  coming  in.  Weather-resistant 
rolled  bales  contain  more  leaves.  Livestock  eat  rolled  hay  better 
because  it’s  soft,  sweet,  and  retains  the  natural  color. 

Perhaps  no  farm  machine  in  history  was  watched  more  closely 
than  the  power  take-off  or  engine-operated  ROTO -BALER,  intro¬ 
duced  by  Allis-Chalmers  for  home  ownership  on  family  farms. 

Would  the  rolled  bales  it  pioneered  really  shed  showers? 
Would  they  handle  and  transport  easily  —  without  buckhng? 
Would  they  nestle  together  and  store  compactly  ...  in  less  space? 

Would  livestock  eat  rolled  bales  without  waste,  fed  whole  in 
the  feedrack  or  unrolled  in  the  feedway?  Could  straw  in  rolled 
bales  be  unrolled  without  shaking  .  .  .  soft  and  fluffy  for  bedding? 

The  ROTO -BALER  and  its  companion  machine,  the  Allis- 
Chalmers  POWER  RAKE  and  Tedder,  together  have  answered  these 
questions  to  the  satisfaction  of  farmers  everywhere.  Hay  roll- 
baled  from  properly  cured  and  correctly  made  twin  windrows  pre¬ 
serves  more  of  the  natural  goodness  of  the  growing  plant. 


For  the  whole  family  —  The  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  Saturdays  —  NBC 


Fruit  Growers'1  Comments 


According  to  the  law  of  averages 
and  present  national  economic  condi¬ 
tions,  1951  should  be  a  good  year  for 
apple  growers. 

After  two  consecutive  bumper 
crops  totalling  133  million  bushels  in 

1949  and  121  million  in  1950,  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  due  for  an  average  or  light 
ci'op.  There  have  been  several  con¬ 
tributing  reasons  why  the  last  two 
seasons  Wfere  tough  on  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  to  most  growers,  but  the  one 
overpowering  difficulty  was  simply 
that  there  were  too  many  apples  to 
be  profitably  marketed  under  the 
present  system  of  promotion  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

One  very  encouraging  aspect  as  we 
look  toward  1951  and  other  years 
ahead  is  the  great  growth  in  apple 
processing.  Over  40  million  bushels, 
or  roughly  one-third  of  the  bumper 

1950  crop,  is  now  being  marketed  in 
cans  and  frozen  containers.  Should 
the  present  trend  continue,  and  most 
industry  leaders  are  confident  that  it 
will,  over  half  of  each  crop  will  be 
going  into  processed  commodities 
within  another  five  years. 

If  a  more  normal  commercial  crop 
of  around  110  million  bushels  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  1951  and  the  processing 
plants  cover  the  approximately  45 
million,  they  will  very  likely  need  to 
take  care  of  their  regular  business 
plus  huge  defense  orders  already  ap¬ 
pearing.  This  will  leave  only  55  or  60 
million  bushels  for  fresh  sale.  When 
this  tonnage  is  compared  to  the  80 
million  odd  bushels  now  being  forced 
on  the  fresh  market  from  the  1950 
production,  it  is  apparent  that  apples 
can  easily  move  at  good  prices  next 
Fall  and  Winter,  and  result  in  a  re¬ 
turn  of  prosperity  to  thousands  of 
discouraged  growers  throughout  the 
apple-producing  States. 

As  evidence  of  my  confidence  in 
the  future  of  apple  growing,  we  have 
planted  over  400  acres  to  apples  since 
1946  and  are  now  clearing  the 
ground  and  growing  the  nursery 
stock  to  add  200  acres  more  in  1951- 
52.  These  plantings  are  principally 
of  the  newer  red  sport  varieties  and 
are  being  put  out  to  supplement  over 
1,000  acres  which  we  now  have  bear¬ 
ing  in  northeastern  West  Virginia  and 
Western  Maryland. 

While  the  last  two  seasons  have 
been  financially  stormy  to  many 
growers  and  there  are,  of  course, 
some  clouds  still  ahead,  I  respectfully 
subscribe  to  the  firm  belief  that  bet¬ 
ter  years  are  just  ahead  for  good 


growers  who  stay  in  the  game.  1951 
is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  year  to  raise 
a  crop  of  good,  clean  apples.  It  is 
most  certainly  not  a  good  year  to 
quit.  Henry  W.  Miller,  Jr. 

Paw  Paw,  W.  Va. 


Last  year  I  suggested  that  a  large 
crop  of  apples  was  a  possibility  and, 
unfortunately,  the  crop  turned  out  to 
be  too  large  to  sell  at  a  profit.  I  hope 
for  a  more  manageable  crop  in  -1951, 
but  in  any  event,  we  fruit  growers 
must  plan  for  the  worst  and  hope  for 
the  best. 

We  must  grow  the  highest  quality 
crop  possible,  at  the  least  cost  com¬ 
patible  with  quality  production.  The 
only  apples  that  will  bear  the  in¬ 
creased  cost  of  picking,  packing, 
boxes,  etc.,  are  the  fancies. 

On  the  other  side,  we  must  increase 
our  interest  in  marketing,  promotion 
and  advertising.  The  consumers  are 
close  to  us  Easterners,  and  it  is  up 
to  us  to  use  this  advantage  to  the 
fullest  by  supporting  our  regional 
Institute  and  by  doing  everything  we 
can  on  our  own  to  promote  and  seli 
apples  to  the  best  advantage. 

Westford,  Mass.  B.  W.  Drew 


I  remember  that  some  40  or  50 
years  ago  the  consumer  was  willing 
to  buy  apples  with  more  or  less  worm 
holes  and  other  defects — in  fact  they 
expected  some  of  these.  Because  other 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  scarce 
during  the  winter  season,  the  house¬ 
wife  depended  on  apples  almost  en¬ 
tirely  for  her  fresh  fruit. 

Today,  with  plenty  of  other  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  sale  the  year 
round,  the  consumer  has  a  choice  of 
what  she  buys.  If  apples  do  not  look 
well,  do  not  appeal,  she  does  not  need 
to  buy  them,  nor  does  she  buy  them, 
either.  If  they  are  of  suitable  size, 
properly  colored  and  in  good  physical 
condition,  she  is  ready  to  be  appealed 
to,  and  buys  them. 

It  is  easy  to  see  then  that  in  order 
to  retain  or  increase  our  apple  de¬ 
mand,  we  must  produce  the  best 
quality  apples  possible  and  grade 
them  to  a  high  standard,  if  we  expect 
to  find  a  market.  Another  thing  that 
is  gradually  taking  place  4s  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  pre-packaging  done  either  at 
the  retail  store  or  by  the  grower.  All 
evidence  shows  that  more  apples  will 
be  sold  when  they  are  displayed  both 
in  bulk  and  in  consumer  packages. 

Painesville,  Ohio.  H.  L.  Mantle 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Four  double  field  days,  May  24 — 
25,  June  19 — 20,  July  10 — 11,  and 
August  9 — 10,  have  been  announced 
in  place  of  the  annual  Farm  and 
Home  Week  usually  held  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  in  June. 
Each  set  of  field  days  will  empha¬ 
size  a  different  theme,  although 
grassland  farming  will  furnish  a 
basic  subject  for  all  four.  The  first 
two  days  in  May  will  be  devoted 
chiefly  to  visiting  high  school  pupils 
who  will  be  shown  over  the  edu¬ 
cational  plant.  The  June  days  will 
be  devoted  to  dairy  and  livestock; 
July,  to  field  crops,  fruit,  vegetable 
and  foundation  seed  stocks;  August, 
to  weed  control,  poultry  and  hybrid 
corn,  and  also  the  college  flower 
gardens.  The  May  and  August  dates 
are  Thursdays  and  Fridays,  those  for 
June  ahd  July  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays. 

Those  planning  special  visits  on 
other  dates  also  will  be  able  to  ar¬ 
range  for  guide  service  by  writing 
considerably  in  advance  to  Prof.  A. 
L.  Beam,  in  charge  of  short  courses, 
the  School  of  Agriculture. 


Four  4-H  Club  members  and  Allen 
L.  Baker,  State  club  leader,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  were 
Pennsylvania’s  representatives  at  the 
recent  dedication  of  the  new  Center 
of  the  National  4-H  Club  Foundation 
of  America,  Inc.,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
The  club  members  are  Herbert  Dice 
and  Sara  Sandoe,  both  of  Chambers- 
burg,  Franklin  County;  Creta  Epley, 
Littlestown;  and  Lyndell  Brandon, 
Gettysburg,  both  of  Adams  County. 

Other  Pennsylvania  4-H  members 
and  club  leaders  will  visit  the  Center 
in  June  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
National  4-H  Camp,  and  at  other 
times  for  activities  sponsored  by  the 
Extension  Service.  Facilities  of  the 
Center  wil  be  available  also  for  con¬ 


ferences  of  state  and  county  exten¬ 
sion  workers’  organizations,  and  fer 
extension  groups  studying  U.  S. .  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  research  at 
nearby  Beltsville,  Md.  The  Center, 
covering  11  acres,  includes  the 
grounds  and  buildings  formerly  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Chevy  Chase  Junior 
College.  The  property  includes  an 
auditorium,  dormitory,  and  food  serv  - 
ice  facilities  for  200  or  more  persons. 


Jean  Miller  Singer,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Paul  B.  Singer,  Manheim, 
Lancaster  County,  has  been  named 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
delegate  from  Pennsylvania  for  1951. 
She  will  sail  inxJune  from  New  York 
for  Europe  to  spend  the  Summer  on 
farms  in  countries  cooperating  with 
the  United  States  in  the  youth  ex¬ 
change  program.  Delegates  represent¬ 
ing  one  or  more  European  countries 
will  be  selected  later  to  spend  their 
Summer  with  Pennsylvania  farm 
families. 

Miss  Singer,  active  in  4-H  work, 
both  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
since  1941,  is  a  second  year  student 
at  West  Chester  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  where  she  is  majoring  in  music. 
Last  year  she  represented  South¬ 
eastern  Pennsylvania,  as  one  of  four 
delegates  from  this  State,  at  National 
4-H  Camp  in  Washington. 

N.  M.  Eberly 
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MALONEY 


Write  for  big  FREE  Color  Catalog  of 
Northern  Grown  Fruit  Trees.  Berries, 
Shrubs,  Grapes,  Roses  and  other  nursery 
items.  Priced  right.  SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED.  Our  67th  Year. 

Maloney  Bros.  Nursery  Co.,  Inc. 

59  CIRCLE  ROAD,  DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


BLUE  SPRUCE 
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Superior  stock,  well  branched  5- 
year-old  transplants.  6  to  10  Inches 
tall.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 
For  complete  evergreen,  fruit  and 
shade  tree  catalog,  write  — 

_ _  BOX  20-0 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
Indiana.  Pa. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  —  Grafted  hardy  nut  trees. 


Thin  shelled  black  walnuts,  hardy  English 
Walnuts,  Hybrid  fast  Brewing  shagbarks. 
Persimmons,  American  and  Oriental, 
Filberts,  Mulberry. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65- R,  DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 
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Seeds  &  Plants 

Complete  Line  of  High  Grade  Seeds 
We  Will  Be  Pleaeed  te  Mall  to  You  Our 

Free  1951  Catalog 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY 

SEEDSMEN  FOR  47  YEARS 
LARGEST  GROWERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS 
IN  NEW  JERSEY 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  the 
south  —  1949. 

A  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

LADINO  CLOVER 

5  lbs.  $8.00;  10  lbs,  $15.00;  20  lbs.  $29.00;  de¬ 
livered  postpaid.  High  quality  seed,  flood  germination. 
Medium  Red  Clover  —  pure  quality  —  $24.60  bushel; 
Mixture  90%  Mammoth  Clover  —  10%  Sweet  Clover 
$16.80  bushel.  F.  O.  B.  Archbold.  High  quality  seed 
99.75%  weed  free  at  lowest  producing  section  prices. 
Write  for  complete  price  list  of  all  Held  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  BOX  354,  ARCHBOLD.  OHIO 

MEDIUM  CLOVER.  $16.80;  CERTIFIED  HYBRID 
SEED  CORN,  FLATS,  $5.50.  All  per  bushel.  AL¬ 
FALFA  and  other  GRASS  SEED  at  bargain  prices. 
Write  us  for  samples. 

HALL  ROBERTS’  SON.  POSTVILLE.  IOWA 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

Outlook  for  Western  N.  Y, 

Canning  Crops 

At  the  semi-annual  session  of  the 
Western  New  York  Small  Fruit  and 
Canning  Crop  meeting,  despite  war 
and  price  control  restrictions,  growers 
agreed  that,  by  co-operative,  intelli¬ 
gent  effort,  the  coming  season  held  a 
promise  of  profit.  The  conference 
was  held  in  the  Brant,  Erie  County, 

Town  Hall,  and  was  addressed  by 
several  experts,  who  brought  growers 
up-to-date  on  latest  scientific  cultural 
methods. 

The  best  method  available  to  com¬ 
bat  anthracnose,  a  devastating  bean 
fungus  disease,  has  been  to  demand 
clean  seed  from  Western  regions. 

“The  only  way  this  disease  can  be 
controlled  is  by  this  method,”  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  John  J.  Nattie,  of  Geneva 
Experimental  Station,  “and  for  the 
grower  to  be  sure  that  he  rigidly 
follows  a  three-year  plan  of  crop  ro¬ 
tation.” 

The  same  disease  attacks  tomatoes, 
and  Dr.  William  Schroeder,  also  of 
Geneva,  advised  that  control  with 
tomatoes  depends  entirely  on  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  the  grower  to  follow  a 
regular  spraying  schedule  throughout 
the  entire  growing  season,  and  not 
just  part  of  it.  Dr.  Schroeder  ex¬ 
plained  that  spraying,  while  it  effec¬ 
tively  controls  early  and  late  blight, 
cannot  be  discontinued  in  mid-season, 
because  anthracnose  infects  green 
fruit  but  cannot  be  discovered  until 
the  crop  is  ripe.  This  explains  why  so 
many  commercial  tomato  growers  are 
surprised  that  an  apparently  prime 
crop  develops  disease  so  quickly  about 
harvest  time.  A  combination  of  Lin¬ 
dane  and  Arasan  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  to  control  seed  rot  and  infec¬ 
tion  by  seed-corn  maggots.  Chlordane 
and  Dieldrin  combined  with  Arasan 
also  have  proven  effective  in  control¬ 
ling  these  bean  menaces. 

The  Erie  County  growers’  vege¬ 
table-crop  research,  conducted  by 
Henry  Ozaki  and  Dr.  John  Carew  of 
Cornell  University  Department  of 
Vegetable  Crops,  concentrated  on  a 
study  of  spray  fertilizers  as  against 
use  of  soil  applications  of  fertilizer. 

Their  studies  indicated  that  the  plants 
did  not  grow  as  well  when  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  was  sprayed  on  as  when  it 
was  added  to  the  soil.  On  the  basis  of 
experiments  conducted  among  grow¬ 
ers,  it  appears  that  foliage  spraying 
of  a  complete  fertilizer  cannot  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  soil  application. 

Erie  County  growers  are  confronted 
with  a  real  problem  when  it  comes  to 
adapting  various  crops  to  their  fields, 
as  revealed  by  a  recent  soil  survey 
of  the  county,  which  discovered  110 
different  soil  types,  or  as  many  as  15 
different  types  on  a  single  farm.  This 
means  that  a  successful  grower  must 
use  scientific  methods  on  a  field-by¬ 
field  basis,  in  determining  how  his 
land  can  be  best  used.  Failure  to  do 
this  accounts  for  many  failures  to 
secure  profitable  crops,  even  after  all 
other  rules  have  been  followed. 

e.  w.  c. 
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DIBBLE’S 


Tesfec/  SEEP  CORN 


mm 


We  offer  tested  and  proven  varieties  of  Hy¬ 
brid  and  open  pollinated  Seed  Corn  —  northern- 
bred  for  best  results  on  YOUR  farm. 

Cornell  29-3,  Cornell  E-10,  Cornell  M-l,  Wis¬ 
consin  275  and  335,  Ohio  M-15,  Ohio  K-24, 
Moo-Mix,  Lancaster  Sure  Crop,  Learning,  West 
Branch  Sweepstakes,  8  Rowed  Yellow  Flint, 
Cornell  No.  11. 

All  seeds  thoroughly  recleaned  and  backed 
by  Dibble’s  “10-day-any-test-or-money- 
back”  guarantee.  There’s  nothing  better. 

>  Also  headquarters  for  ALL  Farm  Seeds, 
Grass  Seeds,  Oats,  Barley,  Certified  and 
Selected  Seed  Potatoes. 

Write  today  for  Free  60th  Anniver¬ 
sary  Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX  B, 


i 


Plan  NOW  for  a  Better  Yield 

Order  your  Spring  Seeds  from  ROHRER 

>  Certified  Clinton  Oats 

>  Certified  Beaver  Oats 

>  Sudan  •  Alfalfa  •  Clovers 
i  Ladino  Clover  #  Domestic 

Rye  Grass  •  Spring  Barley 

>  Pasture  Grasses  •  Certified 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  N.  Y.  Grown 

We  Pay  freight  on  200  lbs.  or  more.  Write 
BOX  70.  FREE  .  .  ,  New  1951  Rohrer 
Seed  Book.  Send  for  it  today.  Describes  all 
varieties  of  field,  garden  and  flower  seeds. 
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ROHRER  &  BRI 

[|  SMOKETOWN 

Lancaster  Co.,  PA. 

-NEW  SWEET  CORN  HYBRIDS- 

WASHINGTON  and  GRANT.  Also  Improved  Span- 
cross,  Marcross,  Carmelcross,  Lincoln,  and  Goldoo 
Cross  Bantam.  Send,  for  descriptive  list. 

HUNTINGTON  BROTHERS, 

BOX  R,  WINDSOR.  CONN. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Pathfinder,  Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  all  other  leading 
varioties.  Blueberries  and  other  small  fruits.  Free 
catalogue  with  top  nursery  news.  H.  D.  RICHARDSON 
&  CO.  BLUEBERRY  VALLEY,  WILLAR08.  MD. 

FREE  EXPERIMENTAL  RASPBERRY  AND 
STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

For  trial  In  your  soli  and  locality,  also  50  other 
new  and  standard  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  low  prices. 

SUNNY  HILL  FRUIT  &.  NURSERY  FARMS 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK _ 

Certified  Plants.  Strawberries:  Premier,  Fairfax,  Gem 
Everbearing,  $2.10-100.  Dunlop,  Robinson,  $1.90-100. 
Raspberries:  (black)  Logan,  Cumberland,  (red)  Lath¬ 
am,  $1.50-12.  Immediate  shipment.  Postpaid.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Roberts  Strawberry  Nursery,  R.  7,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Superfectlon  Everbearing  Strawberry,  $4.00-100;  Gem 
Everbearing,  $3.50-100;  Premier,  $2.25-100;  Robinson 
and  Temple,  $3.00-100;  Latham  and  Taylor  Red  Rasp¬ 
berry,  $5.25-100.  Fresh  dug.  All  postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  Ballston  Lake,  N.  Y. 

-7—  RED  RASPBERRIES:  SEPTEMBERS  - 

New,  best  everbearer,  large,  firm,  delicious  fruit, 
July  until  frost.  $3.75  dozen,  prepaid. 

H.  W.  MOORE. _ CHERRY  VALLEY.  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  &  RASPBERRY  PLANTS.  30  varie- 
ties.  FR^  CATALOG.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PA. 

NEW  GRAPE 

New  disease  resistant  hardy  grapes.  No 
spraying,  delicious  quality.  Every  home 
owner  can  grow  them  easily.  Dwarf  fruit 
irees.  berries,  nut  trees.  Guar,  stock.  Cat. 

c .  J.  E.  MILLER  NURSERIES 

w-  lake  RD.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 


Log  Scaling  Booklet 

Log  scaling  is  .a  constantly  recurring 
^problem  on  farms  with  woodlots,  and 
especially  since  the  “big  blow”  last 
November  which  caused  so  much 
damage.  In  response  to  this  demand 
the  Department  of  Forest  Extension, 
College  of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
has  recently  published  for  free  dis¬ 
tribution  a  booklet  called,  “Log  Scal¬ 
ing”,  which  covers  all  phases  of  this 
important  farm  problem  and  which 
will  be  sent  free  upon  request. 
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[Special,  5  colors— Soarlet, Yellow, 
Lavender,  Rose,  and  White.  Ail  E 
15c-Pkts.  Burpee  Seeds— 76e  value 
postpaid  f or  10c.  Send  dime  today l 

-  W  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

fW*  632  Burpee  Bldg 


Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


FLOWER  BULBS 

Send  for  free  6-page  folder  showing  GLADIOLUS. 

AMABYUI.IS.  TUBEROUS  BEGON  IAS, 
CALLAS,  TIGRID1AS,  MONTBRETIAS  LILIES,  etc. 
ALL  IN  COLOR.  H.  M.  GILLET, 

B0X  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  NEW  YORK 

100  CHOICE  GLADIOLUS  BULBLETS  (not  bulbs). 
CHOICE  VARIETIES  MIXED.  Postpaid  only  20e. 
1951  PRICE  LIST  FREE.  Our  29th  Year! 
GLADHAVEN  GARDENS.  West  Franklin.  N.  H. 

GLADIOLUS  BULBS  —  Organically  grown;  disease 
free;  at  digging  time  prices.  Send  for  free  list  now. 

E.  S.  EDMAN  &  SON,  32  Henderson  St.,  Bristol,  Conn, 


DAHLIAS:  4  Different  Assorted  $1.00:  9  for  $2.00. 

Labeled  and  Postpaid.  Supply  Limited. 
GIBSON  D.  HALL.  Logan  Rd„  R.D.3,  LIBRARY,  PA. 


DAHLIAS:  Beautiful,  large  varieties,  labeled:  10  for 
$2.00  postpaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Penna. 


QU’lUHUty.  VmiUfai 


GLADIOLUS 


Ever  experience  the  pleasure  of 
growing  your  own  beautiful  gladi¬ 
olus  —  huge  flowers  that  last  for 
days  in  the  garden  and  as  cut 
flowers  in  the  house?  It’s  easy  and 
fun,  rewards  you  with  matchless 
color  and  beauty.  Start  your  own 
gladiolus  garden  this  year.  Our 
new  52  page  catalog  lists  best  new 
aJtd  old  varieties,  tells  how  to 
start,  easiest  culture  methods. 
Write  for  your  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES 

‘‘Bulbs  Grown  by  the  Millions” 
50  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


-  GLAMOROUS  GLADIOLUS  _ 

p  R 1  z  E  W I N  N I N  G  BEAUTIES.  COLORFUL  MIX- 
D,  tube.  100  LARGE  BULBS  $3.98. 
RIVERDALE  GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE.  N.  J 


FREE 


PIEDMONT 
GARDEN 
GUIDE 

Tells  how  to  grow  EARLY  VEGETABLES.  Cabbage,  On¬ 
ion,  Lettuce,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Collard,  Tomato,  Po¬ 
tato,  Eggplant  Pepper  Plants  described  with  cultural 
directions,  early  order  bonus,  special  offers. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  BOX  898,  ALBANY,  GA. 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD-GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
A1gr‘l.  Copenhagen,  •  Golden  Acre,  Round 

Dutch,  Marion  Market,  and  Flat  Dutch;  Head  Lettuce 
and. Onions:  500,  $2.50;  1.000.  $3.50  Postpaid.  Ex¬ 
press,  $2.00  per  thousand.  Book  your  order  for  tomato 
Plante  now.  Will  have  ten  million  to  begin  shipping 
,5t  *3t!!S>uoh  •*un6-  Grown  from  certified 
nr^iivJ^H C^u.  *3'00  J’er,  thousand,  charges  Collect, 
or  loaded  on  your  truck  at  the  farm  All  ulants 
moss  packed.  HARVEY  LANKFORn  P  ants 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  Phoneys.  62-2 

MODERN  FLAME  THROWER— thaws,  splits  rocks 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps  101) 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2.  (luakertown,  Pa 

FOR  SALE:  TWO  NEW  AND  TWO  iicm  nor 

MILKEfiS  NO  REASONABLE  OFFER  REFUSED 

John  V.  Anderson,  1 10  Martboruogh  St  .  Portland  Conn ! 


d-con  will  help  you  WIN  the 

WAR  ON  RATS 


GUARANTEED  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  AND 
MICE  COMPLETELY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK . 

RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 


Now,  with  amazing  ease,  you  can  clear  your  place  of 
these  disease  carrying,  property  destroying  rodents — 
and  keep  it  clear,  thanks  to  D-CON  and  its  wonder  work¬ 
ing  active  ingredient  WARFARIN.  This  scientifically 
developed  product,  discovered  by  the  University  of 
Wise.,  is  recommended  by  Federal  Departments,  county 
agents  and  the  Farm  Press  of  America.  Its  miracle,  re¬ 
sult  producing  action  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
in  hundreds  of  supervised  and  controlled  tests. 

SAFE,  CLEAN,  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

D-CON  is  new.  different.  It  outsmarts  the  rats  because 
only  cumulative  doses  prove  deadly.  Tests  prove  that 
rats  return  for  successive  daily  feedings — they  do  not 
detect  the  source  to  avoid  it — and  a  few  days  of  feeding 
spell  their  doom. 


Rats  ore  smart— —they  have  survived  all  efforts  to 
destroy  them.  Now  with  miracle  working  D-CON,  their 
days  are  numbered.  D-CON  will  clear  your  place  of 
rats  in  1 5  days— or  if  won't  cost  you  a  penny.  By 
following  the  simple  feeding  instructions,  your  troubles 
with  rats  and  mice  are  over — now  and  forever. 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


ENOUGH  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PUCE  OF  RATS 


its  entire  rat  population  will  be  sent  you  in  a  $ 
plain  wrapper  with  an  ironclad  money-back 
guarantee,  for  only . . 

RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 
UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

331  W.  WEBSTER  AVE.  •  CHICAGO  14,  ILLINOIS 


I 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES.  Dept.  RY-3 
531  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
Please  ship  immediately  d-con  WARFARIN  cancan-  | 
trafe  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage.  I 
O  I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  send  postpaid.  I 

NAME. _ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE 


I 

I 

I 
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CROP  PRODUCING  POWER 

For  more  profitable  yields  and  quality 


Gardenville,  N.  Y.,  widely  known  market-garden 
grower,  is  one  of  the  thousands  who  use  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizers  for  profitable  production  of 
their  crops. 


It  is  time  to  act  now  if  you  have  not  ordered  all  the' high  grade  plant 
foods  you  will  need  this  season. 

There  may  be  some  delays  in  normal  production  and  deliveries  of 
fertilizers  because  of  current  shortages  of  certain  materials  and  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties. 

Your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you  and  can 
arrange  now  for  prompt  deliveries  ol  the  plant  foods  you  need  to 
assure  profitable  production  of  your  spring  crops. 

When  you  use  International  Fertilizers,  you  get  the  crop-producing 
power  that  thousands  of  farmers  have  depended  on  for  more  than 
forty  years.  You  get  quality  plant  foods,  expertly  mixed  with  selected 
materials,  and  delivered  to  you  in  excellent  drilling  condition. 


So  see  your  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  now  to  be  sure  of 
getting  prompt  deliveries  of  the  quality  plant  foods  you  need. 

PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  l Vacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
New  York  District  Office:  Buffalo 


USE  AN  EXTRA  BAG  PER  ACRE 

to  Fertilize  Generously  for  _ 


BETTER 


bigger  profits? 


fewer  crop 


FAILURES? 


'There  are  two  things  you  can  do 
to  make  the  best  of  your  local 
growing  conditions  and  bring  in 
a  good  harvest: 

One  is  to  start  with  quality  seeds. 
The  other  is  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  every  “break”  you 
get  in  the  growing  season. 

To  start  you  off  right  toward 
bigger  profits,  we  have  prepared 
a  special  booklet  that  gives  vital 
information  along  both  lines. 

This  FREE  booklet  gives  all  the 


latest  facts  about  clover,  ladino, 
oats,  alfalfa,  corn,  etc.— with 
special  attention  to  such  popular 
varieties  as  Buffalo  and  Ranger 
Alfalfas,  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
land  Clovers,  Clinton  “11”  Oats, 
Birdsfoot  Trefoil  and  others. 

It  also  gives  you  profitable,  prac¬ 
tical  tips  on  fertilizing,  stock 
feeding,  weeds,  grass  silage,  pas¬ 
ture  and  hay  formulas,  etc. 

Take  the  first  step  for  better 
crops,  bigger  yields  now. 


Address. 

Town _ 

State — 


A.  H.  Hoffman,  Inc.,  Box  33C 
Landisville  (Lancaster  County)  Pq. 


Please  send  your  new  booklet, 


■» 
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Best  Vegetable  Varieties  for  1951 

Part  II 


New  Beans 

There  are  several  new  green  bush 
beans  offered  this  year.  These  are 
all  attractive  in  shape  and  color,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  disease  resistant.  Top 
Crop  is  primarily  a  home  garden 
bean,  Contender  is  worthy  of  trial  as 
an  early  market  bean  and  Tender- 
long  is  a  general  purpose  bean,  good 
for  canning  and  freezing.  Of  the  old 
reliable  beans,  Commodore,  String¬ 
less  Greenpod,  Brittle  Wax  and 
Pencil  Pod  Wax  are  still  standard  fox- 
quality  and  should  be  retained  on 
the  home  garden  list  to  compare  with 
the  new  varieties.  Bountiful,  Plenti¬ 
ful,  Tendergreen,  Valentine,  Rival. 
Ranger  and  Keystonian  are  also  good 
market  beans  that  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten. 

Among  the  many  pole  beans  the 
old  brown-seeded  Kentucky  Wonder 
is  still  the  best  for  flavor  with  Scotia 
and  Blue  Lake  preferred  by  some. 

Of  the  limas,  Fordhood.  Burpee 
Bush  are  still  standard  for  quality. 
Henderson  Bush  with  the  newer  se¬ 
lections  of  the  same  type  such  as 
1  Peerless  and  Triumph  will  grow  in 
hot,  dry  climates  where  the  large 
,  seeded  limas  will  not  yield  well. 
Early  Market  is  an  intermediate, 

I  early  variety  that  has  much  promise. 
There  is  one  new  pole  lima  listed  by 
Burpee,  the  Big  Six  variety  with 
extra  long  pods.  Ideal,  King  of  the 
Garden  and  Leviathan  are  standard. 
Pole  limas  require  a  longer  season 
to  mature  than  the  bush. 

Hybrid  Cucumbers 

There  are  now  several  hybrid 
cucumbers  listed  by  many  seedsmen. 
These  are  so  much  more  disease- 
resistant  and  productive  than  the 
open  pollinated  varieties  that  only  a 
few  plants  are  needed.  Even  though 
the  seed  is  expensive,  so  few  seeds 
are  needed  that  the  hybrid  seed  is  ac¬ 
tually  less  expensive.  The  best  prac- 
!  tice  is  to  sow  in  pets,  tin  cans,  or 
berry  boxes,  one  seed  in  a  container. 
Transplant  to  the  open  garden  as 
soon  as  weather  is  warm  and  all  dan¬ 
ger  of  frost  is  past.  Make  two  or 
three  plantings  at  different  times  to 
insure  a  crop  all  season. 

Cucumbers  like  to  climb  and  are 
sometimes  a  nuisance  when  allowed 
to  run.  They  grow  well  on  a  trellis 
or  poles.  Four  poles  placed  about 
four  feet  apart  at  the  base  and  tied 
together  about  six  feet  above  the 
ground  makes  a  convenient  and  firm 
support.  String  wound  around  these 
poles  gives  extra  support.  One  teepee 
of  this  kind  should  supply  all  the 
cukes  a  family  can  use  and  needs 
only  four  plants. 

Hybrid  cucumbers  are  listed  by 
•  Burpee,  Harris,  Robson,  Vaughan, 
Farmer’s  Seed  and  Nursery  and 
probably  others  whose  catalogs  I 
have  not  seen. 

Sweet  Corn 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of 
sweet  corn  that  it  is  difficult  to  make 
a  choice.  The  home  gardener  wants 
tenderness,  sweetness  and  flavor  and 
is  not  so  much  interested  in  size  of 
ear  and  productiveness.  He  does  need 
varieties  that  will  ripen  in  succession 
so  that  ne  can  make  few  plantings 
but  still  have  good  corn  all  season. 
The  small  eared,  very  early  varieties 


such  as  Golden  Midget,  Luther  Hill 
(white-seeded),  Harvard  Hybrid  and 
Golden  Midget  Hybrid  have  a  place 
in  the  home  garden.  They  can  be 
planted  as  close  together  as  six  inches 
in  the  row  in  rows  two  feet  apart  on 
f ertile  soils  that  are  well  watered. 
Ears  are  very  small  but  excellent  in 
quality.  Larger  and  later  quality 
varieties  for  the  home  garden  are 
Honey  Cream,  Pearl  Cross,  Early 
Pearl,  Walden,  Jackson,  Rutledge, 
Seneca  Golden,  Seneca  Chief,  Madi¬ 
son,  Golden  Bantam,  Golden  Cross 
Bantam,  Tendermost  and  Cream-O- 
Gold. 

For  the  market,  Spancross  is  the 
earliest  to  mature.  Other  good  varie¬ 
ties  in  this  season  are  Seneca  60, 
Sunup,  Sunlite,  Gold  Mine,  Golden 
Rocket  and  Pocahontas. 

Next  to  ripen  are  the  very  widely 
grown  varieties  in  the  Marcross  sea¬ 
son,  such  as  North  Star,  with  excel¬ 
lent  husk  coverage,  Seneca  Dam, 
Priscilla,  Earligold,  Washington, 
Golden  Jewell  and  Patrick  Henry. 
These  varieties  are  all  in  about  the 
same  season  but  differ  in  size  of  ear, 
resistance  to  bacterial  wilt  and  in 
quality.  The  market  grower  should 
test  each  variety  carefully  for  his 
own  soil  and  market  preferences. 

Following  Marcross  many  varieties 
in  the  Carmelcross  season  are  widely 
grown.  Seneca  Golden  has  excellent 
quality  but  is  badly  Injured  by  bac¬ 
terial  wilt.  Golden  Rule  is  earlier 
than  Carmelcross  and  has  a  long  ear. 
Jefferson  produces  a  larger  ear  than 
Carmelcross  but  is  not  as  good  in 
quality.  Gold  Rush  is  another  good 
variety  in  this  season. 

Varieties  maturing  a  few  days 
ahead  of  Golden  Cross  Bantam  with 
larger  and  more  attractive  ears,  es¬ 
pecially  designed  for  the  market  are: 
Grant,  Lee,  Lincoln  and  Pilgrim. 
Seneca  Chief  and  Madison  are  high 
quality  varieties  in  this  season  with 
smaller  ears.  These  are  better  for 
the  home  garden  and  roadside  mar¬ 
ket  where  quality  is  appreciated. 

Golden  Cross  Bantam  is  still  the 
standard  for  quality  in  its  season. 
The  ears  have  tight  husks  with  the 
appearance  of  being  smaller  than 
they  actually  are.  Tips  of  the  ears 
are  not  well  covered.  Larger  eared 
and  more  attractive  varieties  in  this 
season  are  Erie,  Golden  Crown, 
Seneca  Market,  Ioana,  Golden  Spike, 
Victory  Golden,  Golden  Bounty,  Ten¬ 
dermost,  Iroquois  Golden,  Illinois 
Golden  No.  16,  and  Iochief. 

Varieties  maturing  later  than 
Golden  Cross  are  in  demand.  Corn 
of  this  type  is  grown  by  dairy  farm¬ 
ers.  If  the  price  is  right,  the  ears  are 
sold.  If  not,  the  crop  is  fed  for  fodder 
or  put  into  the  silo.  Wilson,  Seneca 
Giant,  Pershing,  Magnagold,  Brook- 
haven  and  Pawnee  are  the  best  in 
this  season.  The  last  two  are  the 
latest  to  ripen.  Golden  State  and  Big 
Mo  are  new  mid-west  varieties  in 
this  season  that  have  not  been  widely 
tested  in  the  East. 

This  is  a  long  list  of  sweet  corn 
varieties  to  make  a  selection  from. 
Knowing  the  season  of  maturity  and 
whether  the  corn  is  for  home  use, 
early  fresh  market,  or  more  distant 
market,  the  list  can  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  few  varieties  that  should 
be  tried  in  each  location  before  glow¬ 
ing  on  a  large  scale.  D.  F.  Jones 


At  Farmingdale’s  Country 
Life  Program 

The  32nd  annual  Country  Life  Pro¬ 
gram  was  held  on  Feb.  22-24  at  the 
Long  Island  Agricultural  and  Techni¬ 
cal  Institute  in  Farmingdale.  The 
weather  was  favorable  throughout, 
and  the  many  interesting  and  valu¬ 
able  exhibits  and  discussions  attracted 
a  record  crowd  of  28,858. 

At  the  Country  Life  luncheon  a 
total  of  134  organizations  and  agen¬ 
cies  were  represented.  Director  Hal¬ 
sey  B.  Knapp  welcomed  the  assem¬ 
bled  guests,  and  issued  a  cordial 
invitation  to  visit  the  various  build¬ 
ings  where  many  interesting  exhibits 
were  presented.  This  institution 


In  a  Forage  Harvester 


-  now 

has  a  record  enrollment  of  1096  stu¬ 
dents.  All  phases  of  farming  are 
covered  in  the  two-year  practical 
courses  offered.  In  order  to  improve 
the  work  and  to  accommodate  the  in¬ 
creasing  demand  of  farmers  and  stu- 
dents  for  this  kind  of  instruction,  a 
poultry  building  and  a  new  industrial 
and  technical  building  are  being 
added  to  the  campus. 

All  of  the  work  at  the  school  farm 
and  barns  is  performed  by  the  stu¬ 
dents;  in  this  way  they  can  make 
direct  application  of  the  things  which 
are  taught  in  the  class  rooms.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  school  owns  and  success¬ 
fully  operates  a  780-acre  farm  near 
Beacon,  where  a  good  Angus  herd  of 
some  60  head  is  kept;  it  is  there  that 
crops  are  also  grown  for  the  dairy 
herd  which  consists  of  some  65  head, 
of  which  45  were  in  the  1950  milking 
string.  On  official  test,  the  32  Hol- 
steins  last  year  averaged  12,859 


HANDLES  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 

You’ve  tried  the  other  ways  of  han¬ 
dling  hay  let  the  Ireland  show  you 
how  you  can  do  a  better  job,  quicker, 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  elevator 
(about  $100  for  the  Hoist).  Here’s 
how: 

The  man  on  the  load  drops  the  Pay 
exactly  where  the  man  in  the  mow 
wants  it.  Easily  moved  .  .  .  does 
dozens  of  other  tough  jobs. 
Occupies  small  space. 

Low  cost — the  Hoist,  and  a  2  or  3 
H.  P.  electric  motor, 
complete  the  equip- 
ment  already  in  your 

barn.  See  your  dealer,  or 

write  us,  at  321  Boyd  Street.  mk\ 


Quick  Change-over 

for  3 -WAY 
Harvesting 


“  The  first  thing  an  owner  will  tell  you  about  his 
Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is:  “It’s  a  better  chopper.” 
He  likes  Gehl’s  fast,  clean,  uniform  chopping 
because  it  gives  him  better  forage  .  .  .  silage  that 
packs  better  and  keeps  well.  Better  cutting  made 
Gehl  Silo  Fillers  and  Hammer  Mills  famous  for  over 
fifty  years.  Now  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is 
carrying  on  that  tradition,  and  it  is  one  reason  why 

- 7  Gehl  has  told  more  forage  harvettere  than 

. ..  SZT,  any  other  independent  manufacturer. 

ANY  OF  THE  3  GEHL  UNITS  ATTACHED  IN  A 
FEW  MINUTES 

j  HAY  PICKUP ...  picks  up  dry  hay,  straw  or 
,  i  grass  for  hay  or  silage  ...  chops  it  and  blows  it 
J.  >  4  into  wagon. 

sSj&fc':  ..  ' 

KgHjlKj  MOWER  BAR...  tor  grass  silage.  This  newly- 
developed  Gehl  Attachment  mows  and  chops  thfl 
j  usual  low-growing  crops  such  as  Alfalfa  and  Brome, 

|  also  the  new  tall-growing  “balanced  silage”  mixtures 
such  as  Millet,  Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  Sorghum 
'er-bar  and  Cane,  sowed  broadcast. 

_ „  ROW-CROP  ATTACHMENT . . .  Patented  Auger- 

Type  Gatherers  (instead  of  chains)  .  .  .  exclusive 
, ...  with  Gehl  ...  no  breakdowns  . .  .  less  tendency  to 

>  knock  ears  ...  cuts  standing  corn,  cane,  etc., 

MW  for  silage. 

m  *  GEHL  equipment  does  the  complete  job,  from 
ll|pt|li  field  f°  storage.  One  basic  harvesting  machine 
”5  takes  ail  3  quick  change-over  units.  Powerful,  tilt-up 
I GEHL  BLOWER  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow 
•  •  •  power  take-off  or  separate  electric  drive  operates 
GEHL  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON  BOX  (illus- 
llpi  iff  trated  below),  and  others.  Buy  a  Gehl  Wagon  Box 
complete — or  build  your  own. 


civeidgea  b,/u»  pounds  of  milk,  con¬ 
taining  407  pounds  of  butterfat.  This 
was  on  twice-a-day  milking,  and  all 
the  cows  were  milked,  fed  and  cared 
for  by  changing  groups  of  students, 
thus  providing  all  of  them  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  engage  in  this  practical 
work.  The  dairy  cattle  fitting  and 
showmanship  contest  was  judged  by 
John  Sims  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Guernsey 
Breeders  organization.  The  various 
championship  winners  were  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Holstein,  and  Grand  Champion, 
Michael  Boulanger,  Flushing;  Guern¬ 
sey,  John  Gibbons,  Rockville  Center. 

In  the  poultry  building  the  boned,  j 


2.  GRASS  SILAGE  .  .  .  wf 
attachment  and  own  motor. 


P LOW  Powerf ulGasTractorsforSmallFarma, 

Seed  »  Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen,  Vd  Mil 
Cultivated  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 
MowHay\  1  &  2  Cylinders  /ai|M 
Lawns V  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or  HfiS  ST 

SteelTires.  Walk  or  Ride.  YdvcHl.VKI  iaS 
Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-5  West  26th  Street 


9tuffed,  quick  frozen  turkeys  and 
chickens  attracted  much  interest. 
They  were  exhibited  in  “oven-ready” 
form,  ready  for  the  housewife. 

The  L.  I.  Duck  Growers  Marketing 
Co-op.,  Eastport,  had  an  interesting 
booth.  This  Suffolk  County  organiza¬ 
tion  represents  69  duck  farms  which 
produce  a  total  of  5,000,000  market 


3.  CORN  SILAGE  .  .  .  with 
attachment  and  power  take  off. 


row-crop 


Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  Today 
GEHL  BROS 


MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  AAC-201,  WEST  BEND,  WISCONSIN 


ducks  every  year. 

A  brooding  demonstration,  based 


make  DEEP  seedbeds 


urooaing  demonstration,  based  on 
student  farming  results,  showed  that 
it  required  an  average  of  3.51  pounds 
of  feed  per  bird  for  Leghorns  and 
3.94  pounds  for  Reds  to  bring  them 
to  an  age  of  eight  weeks;  their  re¬ 
spective  feed  requirements  for  12 
weeks  were  7.53  pounds  and  8.39 
pounds. 

^  The  entomology  department  at 
Farmingdale  has  been  conducting 
some  valuable  tests  concerning  the 
possible  transmission  of  tobacco  mo¬ 
saic  to  tomato  plants  by  contact  with 
tobacco  smokers  and  chewers. 

The  need  for  gardens  was  properly 
stressed.  A  demonstration  area,  10 
feet  by  20  feet,  showed  that  by  suit¬ 
able  plantings  and  correct  planning 


iErery  Grower  should  ha^oRayrieTa 

I  vew.  ,?erry  Book  33  Outstanding 
■  Varieties  meet  every  need,  soil 
V  location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
7  scribed  with  special  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted,  (Also: 
Blueberries,  Raspberries.  Fruit  Trees 
d  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 
HERS.  SALISBURY  5,  MARYLAND 


V  irLoff  V  *e/r,  selected  transplanted 
'  o..1,  '.,  1  t0  l4  inches  tall.  5  each  of: 

Bed  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  Colo- 

i^d0t>Blue-fpruce-  and  Canadian  Hem- 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  com¬ 
plete  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20- C 


Shortages  are  on  the  way 
so  order  now  your 
Harder  Concrete  Stave  Silo 


ggP  with  the  HYDRAULIC 

RAM  DISK 

The  deep-cutting  RAM  DISK  trips  in 


this  sized  garden  should  produce  al¬ 
most  200  pounds  of  fresh,  wholesome 
vegetables  at  a  total  cost  of  not  over 
three  dollars.  Some  of  the  practical 
suggestions  made  were  that  more 
spinach  could  be  planted  after  the 
lettuce  was  harvested,  another  plant¬ 
ing  of  beets  after  the  radishes,  and 
still  another  sowing  of  lettuce  could 
follow  the  first  beans.  r.  w.  d. 


urauiic  lever  sets  it  shallow,  or  in  to 
the  hubs.  Powerful  ram  action  makes 
seedbed  inches  deeper.  Reduces  air 
pockets.  Slices  root  clumps  and  clods. 
Makes  mincemeat  of  trash.  Helps  every 
seed  germinate.  Skyrockets  yields! 

cuts  STALKS . . .  cuts  SOD 

Gangs  angle  to  three  positions.  Husky 
girder  frame  bears  down.  Extra-heavy, 
notched  blades  of  front  gangs  rip  up 
sod.  Make  stalk  mulch.  Conserve  soil 
and  moisture.  Bury  stalks  for  clean 


Possible  shorlages  of  many  materials — and 
resulting  disappointments  and  delays  in 
prompt  delivery  of  your  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO  make  if  imperative  that 
you  order  your  HARDER  now. 

An  early  order  insures  delivery  and  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  famous  HARDER  "red  and  white 
top  Concrete  Stave  Silo  for  your  crop  of' 
grass  silage. 

Installment  terms  and  cash  discount  plans 
are  available  on  HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  and  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE 
SILOS.  Details  on  request. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  very  complete 
and  informative  pictorial  booklet  on  the  Harder 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  or  Harder  Wood  Stave  Silo. 


1  7  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wisc< 
^•mtiemen:  Send  me  your  new  bookl 
<  3  Deep-Cutting  RAM  DISK 
I  3  Forage  and  Grain  Blower 
I  )  Hatchet  Hammermill 

name . 

°n . 


HARDER  Silo  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleslciil,  N.Y 


STANDARD 


GARDEN  AND 
SMALL  FARM 


TRACTORS 


MUSSER  FORESTS 

Indiana,  Pa. 


FREE  WAGON  BOX  PLANS 

tor  building  self-unloading  wagon  box 

lee.  ]f  { 

using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  of  complete  iron  f 

work,  windlass,  chains,  bearings,  etc. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 

and  free  wagon  plans. 

wn  /<*  -’Hk 

pT  '  . ale] 
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NEW!  Farquhar  /RON AGE 


TRACTOR-MOUNTED  TRANSPLANTER 


Fits  Most  4-Wheel  Row-Crop 
Tractors.  Saves  You  Time  — 
Labor  —  Money! 

Now  you  can  make  quick  work  of  trans¬ 
planting  with  this  new  Farquhar  Iron 
Age  Tractor  -  Mounted  Transplanter! 
Same  gang  features  as  regular  Iron  Age 
Transplanter.  55 -gallon  water  barrel. 
Seats  two  operators.  Sturdy  chain  drive 
from  tractor  wheel.  Quickly  and  easily 
mounted  on  most  4-wheel  tractors.  When 
ordering,  please  specify  make  and  model 
of  tractor.  Ask  your  dealer  about  this 
new  Iron  Age  Tractor-Mounted  Trans¬ 
planter  today! 


Bigger,  Better  Yields  with  Iron 
Age  Band -Way  Transplanters! 

Exclusive  Band-Way  method  places  fer¬ 
tilizer  at  exactly  the  right  distance  from 
roots  .  .  .  prevents  burning,  leaching, 
fixation  .  .  .  assures  sturdier,  healthier 
plants!  Applies  water  and  fertilizer  in 
one  operation !  Ask  your  Iron  Age  dealer 
about  it! 

•  •  • 

WRITE  today  for  complete  infor- 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  DIGGERS  -  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  •  JUICE  PRESSES 


motion  to:  A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO., 
Form  Equipment  Div.,  2519  Duke  St., 
York,  Pa.  Branch  Warehouses  in 
Columbus,  Ga.  and  Dallas,  Texas. 


John  Bacon  Co.,  Gasport,  N.  Y.;  toegler  &  Ladd,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


f  WtffAT} for 

r  <***$£$** 


> 


■:>*«■****£ 


1.  Natural.  Chilean  Nitrate  is  the  6. 
only  natural  nitrate  in  the  world. 

2.  Nitrate  Nitrogen.  The  nitro¬ 
gen  is  100  per  cent  nitrate.  7. 

3.  Sodium.  Chilean  Nitrate  con¬ 
tains  26  per  cent  sodium,  equiva-  8. 
lent  to  35  per  cent  sodium  oxide. 
Sodium  is  essential  to  maximum  9, 
yields.  It  substitutes  for  potassium, 
where  lacking,  and  makes  soil  phos¬ 
phate  more  available.  It  also  im- 
proves  the  vigor  and  feeding 
qualities  of  forage  crops. 

4e  Iodine.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
iodine  to  help  meet  the  needs  of 
plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 

5.  Other  Plant  Food  Ele¬ 
ments.  Chilean  Nitrate  contains 
natural  traces  of  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  that  contribute  to  strong, 
healthy  plant  growth. 


Ideal  Condition.  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  comes  in  free-flowing  pellets— 
easy  to  handle  and  to  apply. 
Quick- Acting.  Chilean  Nitrate 
is  completely  available. 
Anti-Acid.  Chilean  Nitrate  helps 
keep  the  soil  sweet. 
Time-Tested.  Chilean  Nitrate  - 
has  been  proved  by  more  than  100 
years  of  research  and  farming. 

Doubly  Profitable  — Eco¬ 
nomical.  Chilean  Nitrate  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  crops  as  well 
as  the  yield,  making  it  doubly 
profitable  and  economical. 

Specify  Natu¬ 


ral  Chilean  Ni¬ 
trate  of  Soda 
by  name  when 
you  order  your 
fertilizer. 


Parathion  Injury  to  Apples 


Before  any  pesticide  can  be  mark¬ 
eted,  a  suitable  label  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  seller  and  approved  by 
the  Insecticide  Division,  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  All  claims 
for  the  use  of  the  product  must  be 
substantiated  by  reliable  experimen¬ 
tal  data.  This  evidence  must  show 
that  satisfactory  control  of  the  pest 
may  be  obtained  without  damage  to 
crop,  operator  or  consumer.  With 
this  in  mind  it  is  interesting  to  find 
that  parathion,  which  was  first  used 
experimentally  in  this  country  dur¬ 
ing  1947,  should  now  be  approved  for 
use  on  over  40  different  crops  against 
more  than  80  insects. 


and  materials  tried,  only  the  addition 
of  activated  charcoal  to  the  dilute 
spray  mixture  appears  to  have  prom¬ 
ise  for  commercial  use.  A  ratio  of 
three  or  four  parts  charcoal  to  one 
part  actual  parathion  makes  a  safe 
spray  for  use  on  susceptible  varie¬ 
ties.  In  other  terms,  this  means  one- 
half  pound  of  activated  charcoal  for 
each  pound  of  15  per  cent  parathion. 
As  with  most  things,  the  solution  of 
the  problem  is  not  this  simple,  for 
we  find  that  there  are  wide  differ¬ 
ences  between  activated  charcoals 
and  some  will  not  correct  the  injury 
at  two  or  three  times  the  levels  given 
above.  Tests  show  that  Nuchar  C- 
115-N  madb  by  the  West  Virginia 


Tetider  McIntosh  foliage  injured  by  one  pound  of  15  per  cent  parathion 
powder  per  100  gallons  (right)  and  water  sprayed  check  (left). 


Naturally,  apple  growers  are  in¬ 
terested  to  learn  how  extensively 
parathion  may  be  used  in  their  spray 
schedules.  Experimental  work  has 
shown  that  it  will  control  such  im¬ 
portant  apple  pests  as  plum  curculio, 
the  green  and  rosy  apple  aphids,  San 
Jose  and  scurfy  scales,  red-banded 
leaf  roller,  codling  moth,  European 
red  mite,  two-spotted  mite  and  bud 
moth.  Thus,  it  would  seem  that  this 
new  insecticide  should  prove  to  be  a 
most  valuable  aid  to  apple  growers. 

Even  though  parathion  will  do  all 
these  things,  it  has  certain  undesir¬ 
able  qualities  that  must  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  One  of  these  is  its  toxicity 
to  animals  and  man.  Three  seasons 
of  commercial  use  have  shown  that 
this  factor  limits  the  manner  in 
which  parathion  may  be  used  rather 
than  the  extent  of  its  use.  Referring 
more  specifically  to  apples  in  the 
Northeast,  we  find  other  limitations 
of  parathion.  First,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  give  satisfactory  control  of 
apple  maggot,  and  also  it  may  cause 
injury  to  McIntosh,  Cortland  and  re¬ 
lated  varieties.  Those  familiar  with 
the  apple  maggot  and  this  group  of 
apple  varieties  will  realize  that  these 
limitations  would  concern  primarily 
apple  producers  in  northeastern 
United  States.  Thus,  these  growers 
may  not  use  parathion  as  widely  as 
growers  in  other  areas. 

Foliage  Injury 

Parathion  injures  both  the  fruit 
ancLfoliage  of  McIntosh  and  Cortland 
varieties.  Foliage  damage  is  restricted 
to  new  growth.  Young,  immature 
leaves  may  be  burned  at  the  margins 
or  partially  or  even  completely  killed. 
Leaves  frequently  become  wrinkled 
and  goosenecked.  The  damage  re¬ 
sembles  that  caused  by  lime  sulfur. 
Trees  are  most  susceptible  to  injury 
before  and  just  after  bloom. 

Out  of  22  apple  varieties  tested  in 
the  greenhouse  at  the  New  York 
Experiment  Station,  Geneva,  McIn¬ 
tosh,  Early  McIntosh,  Cortland,  Ken¬ 
dall,  Macoun  and  Melba  varieties,  all 
of  which  are  related,  were  injured  by 
low  dosages,  whereas  the  other  16 
were  quite  resistant.  None  of  the  16 
showed  the  typical  burning  found  on 
McIntosh.  Field  experience  has  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  pattern  except  that 
in  1948,  leaves  of  R.  I.  Greening  and 
Duchess  were  rolled  as  a  result  of 
early  parathion  sprays,  but  there  was 
no  burning. 

Considerable  work  has  been  done 
at  Geneva  in  cooperation  with  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  to  find 
a  means  of  preventing  injury  to  these 
certain  apple  varieties.  These  studies 
show  that  parathion  itself  causes  die 
injury  rather  than  some  impurity. 
Of  the  several  preventive  methods 


Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  Darco 
KB  made  by  the  Darco  Corporation 
are  the  most  satisfactory  charcoals 
tested.  One  or  more  of  these  should 
be  available  in  limited  quantities 
from  your  insecticide  dealer  in  1951. 

Fruit  Injury 

Parathion  is  also  responsible  for 
fruit  injury  and  here  again  there 
appear  to  be  varietal  differences.  In 
our  tests  we  have  seen  fruit  injury 
only  on  McIntosh  and  Cortland  ap¬ 
ples,  whereas  Rhode  Island,  Green¬ 
ings,  Baldwin  and  others  have  been 
resistant.  Injury  takes  the  form  of 
brown  spots  beneath  the  heavy  depo¬ 
sits  left  by  large  spray  droplets.  In 
storage,  such  apples  lose  moisture  at 
the  injured  points  and  may  become 
dimpled.  Fruit  injury  has  resulted 
from  most  useful  dosages  of  para¬ 
thion. 

Unlike  the  foliage  injury  which 
appears  whenever  parathion  is  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  tender  immature  foliage, 
the  fruit  injury  occurs  only  from 
occasional  sprays.  Sometimes  a  single 
spray  is  as  injurious  as  five  dosages. 
We  now  believe  that  rain  following 
within  24  to  48  hours  of  spraying  pro¬ 
duces  the  spotting.  Thus  this  type  of 
injury  is  no  more  predictable  than 
the  weather. 

The  next  question  is  whether  or 
not  .activated  charcoal  will  prevent 
fruit  injury  as  well  as  foliage  injury. 
The  answer  seems  to  be  “yes”,  be¬ 
cause  for  the  two  seasons  it  has  been 
tested,  it  has  been  effective  at  the 
same  three  to  one  ratio  useful  for 
foliage. 

Assuming  that  the  use  of  activated 
charcoal  does  appear  promising  in 
experimental  tests,  should  growers 
try  it  in  1951?  First  let  us  examine 
some  of  the  possible  difficulties  that 
might  be  encountered.  For  example, 
we  are  concerned  about  the  possible 
effects  of  charcoal  on  the  insecticidal 
efficiency  of  parathion.  There  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  it  may  reduce  the  contact 
action  against  certain  pests  such  as 
aphids  but  not  appreciably  at  field 
concentrations.  Parathion  has  been 
as  good  against  codling  moth  and 
plum  curculio  with  charcoal  as  with¬ 
out.  A  second  consideration  is  the 
effect  of  charcoal  on  fungicides  that 
may  be  used  in  the  same  sprays.  In 
field  tests  it  has  not  interefered  with 
the  activity  of  sulfur  and  ferbarn. 
Whether  or  not  it  should  be  used 
with  mercurials  is  still  questionable 
and  this  combination  should  be 
avoided  for  1951. 

Another  problem  concerns  the 
charcoal  residue  on  the  tree.  The 
foliage  does  not  appear  to  be  ad¬ 
versely  affected,  but  fruit  coloring 
may  be  uneven  if  residues  are  present 
during  late  Summer.  /  l.so  the  black 
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color  is  unsightly  on  the  fruit  and 
should  be  avoided.  All  of  these  un¬ 
certainties  mean  that  growers  should 
use  the  combination  cautiously  and 
on  limited  acreage. 

In  the  writer’s  opinion,  the  best 
use  of  parathion  on  McIntosh  and 
related  varieties  in  the  Northeast  is 
in  the  calyx,  curculio  or  10-day  and 
one  or  two  cover  sprays.  Insecticides 
used  during  this  period  must  control 
plum  curculio  afid  codling  moth  and 
should  be  effective  against  such  pests 
as  red-banded  leaf  roller,  fruit  tree 
leaf  roller,  red  bug,  mites,  aphids  and 
others  that  are  troublesome  from 
time  to  time.  Lead  arsenate,  which 
has  been  standard  for  years,  has  of 


late  been  inferior  against  severe  cur¬ 
culio  and  codling  moth  infestations. 
Of  the  substitutes  tried,  only  para¬ 
thion  appeal’s  to  fulfill  the  need  of  a 
material  that  will  control  all  the  pests 
present  during  this  period.  The  use 
of  charcoal-parathion  mixture  in 
later  cover  sprays  seems  unwise  be¬ 
cause  of  the  black  residue  on  the 
fruit  and  also  because  parathion  does 
not  protect  the  fruit  against  all  the 
insects  then  present.  Limited  com¬ 
mercial  use  in  1951  by  growers  in 
many  localities  under  varied  condi¬ 
tions  should  tell  us  whether  this 
combination  is  practical  and  can  be 
used  more  widely  in  future  years. 

E.  H.  Glass 


Countryman’s  Journal 

It  was  an  old-timer  when  I  first 
got  acquainted  with  it  in  the  Spring 
of  1908,  soon  after  we  moved  to  Han¬ 
cock,  N.  H.  I  was  seven  years  old 
and  in  the  second  grade.  District 
No.  9  school  was  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  our  farm;  but  in  those  days  a 
mile  and  a  half  walk  to  and  from 
school  was  not  considered  a  hardship. 
It  is  not  considered  wise  today  for 
young  people  to  get  their  exercise 
by  walking.  Schools  have  shiny  gym¬ 
nasiums  with  flossy  equipment;  phys¬ 
ical  education  teachers  do  not  wrant 
classes  that  have  already  had  exer¬ 
cise.  So  we  provide  busses  to  carry 
youngsters  to  and  from  the  centers 
of  learning. 

The  old  watering  trough  sat  beside 
the  road  in  a  patch  of  woodland  be¬ 
yond  John  Foster’s  farm.  Behind  it 
was  a  steep  sloping  area  of  mixed 
hardwoods:  beeches,  oaks,  birches 
and  maples.  A  hundred  feet  back 
from  the  road  was  a  never-failing 
spring;  you  could  see  the  water 
bubbling  up  through  the  sandy, 
pebbly  soil  and  the  moving  grains  of 
sand.  Most  of  our  springs  are  the 
result  of  a  break  in  an  underground 
vein  of  water.  In  ancient  epochs 
when  our  landscape  was  kneaded 
and  molded  into  its  present  picture 
of  mountains,  hills,  uplands,  fields 
and  valleys,  strata  of  inorganic  mate¬ 
rial  were  laid  down.  Between  some 
of  these  strata  flow  sheets  of  water. 
Sometimes  you  find  a  spring  high  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  or  even  on 
the  crest  of  a  granite-laced  ridge. 

Water  was  brought  to  the  trough 
by  the  roadside  through  pump  logs. 
John  Foster’s  father,  a  man  wearing 
90  years  with  honor,  told  me  that  he 
helped  ream  out  the  pump  logs  and 
build  that  trough  about  1850.  Pump 
logs  are  six  or  eight-foot  sections  of 
fir,  cedar  or  hemlock  with  an  inch 
or  inch  and  a  half  hole  through  the 
centers.  Usually  the  pump  logs  were 
made  of  trees  from  six  to  eight  inches 
in  diameter.  Long-handled  bits  were 
used  for  boring;  if  a  log  was  six 
feet  in  length,  a  man  would  bore  in 
three  feet  from  each  end.  One  end 
of  each  log  was  sharpened  to  a  point; 
one  end  of  each  was  reamed  out  to 
receive  this  point.  When  the  logs 
were  laid  in  a  ditch  and  each  tapped 
tightly  together,  the  water  flowing 
through  the  logs  swelled  them  tight. 
Wood  which  is  constantly  wet  decays 
very,  very  slowly.  Some  of  the  old 
pump  lines  lasted  for  decades.  After 
the  first  rush  of  pioneering  was  over 
and  farm  families  began  to  realize 
the  importance  of  water,  men  built 
their  houses  and  barns  wherever 
possible  on  a  hillside  With  a  spring 
above. 

The  watering  trough  was  made  of 
two  inch  hardwood  planks;  it  was 
about  six  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  two  feet  deep.  The  planks  wei’e 
dank  and  stained;  the  trough  was 
slightly  higher  at  one  end,  so  the 
overflow  continuously  dribbled  down 
one  end  and  started  'a  little  stream 
that  ran  along  the  side  of  the  road 
for  a  dozen  yards  before  it  went  into 
a  granite  culvert,  flowed  under  the 
road  and  lost  itself  on  a  steep  slope 
on  the  other  side.  Elderly  Mr.  Foster 
told  me  that  in  the  early  days  they 
called  watering  places  “animal  fount¬ 
ains’’  and  that  the  first  ones  were 
targe-diameter,  hollowed  logs.  He 
said  that  his  father  who  pioneered 
on  the  Foster  farm  made  one  of  these 
no  flow  log  troughs  by  adzing  and 
chiseling  out  the  log  and  that  the 
town  fathers  allowed  him  half  his 
taxes  for  the  animal  fountain  that 
year.  - 

On  the  inside  of  the  trough,  long, 
slender  tendrils  of  green  moss-like 
yoaterial  were  always  moving  gently 
oack  and  forth  from  the  water  move¬ 
ment  caused  by  the  stream  from  the 
Pump  log.  it  was  fun  to  hold  your 


breath,  push  your  face  into  the 
water,  open  the  eyes  and  study  the 
picture  on  the  trough  bottom.  The 
bottom  area  was  a  peculiar  shade  of 
gray,  like  light-colored  clay.  The  ir¬ 
regular  topography  of  the  rectangular 
area  was  caused  by  the  pebbles. 

We  used  to  capture  turtles  and 
frogs  and  try  to  induce  them  to  live 
in  the  trough.  From  time  to  time 
we  tried  brook  trout  and  minnows 
and  we  collected  fresh  water  mussels. 
Once  we  had  an  interesting  experi¬ 
ence  with  a  water  snake  we  cap¬ 
tured  in  a  net  in  the  meadow  brook 
behind  Johnsoft’s  barn.  It  was  about 
three  feet  long  and  it  occurred  to 
some  of  us  that  if  the  snake  would 
stay  in  the  watering  trough  for  a 
while,  a  farmer  might  come  along 
with  his  team.  Horses  are  not  fond 
of  snakes.  If  a  thirsty  horse  pushed 
his  nose  down  for  a  drink  and  then 
saw  the  water  snake,  it  very  likely 
might  provide  a  moment  or  two  of 
excitement. 

I  think  it  was  Bill  Ladd  and  I  who 
tried  out  the  idea.  Perhaps  we  were 
10  or  12  years  old.  We  had  the  snake 
in  a  burlap  bag.  There  is  no  danger 
in  handling  a  water  snake;  it  is  not 
poisonous  to  begin  with  and  it  is 
easy  to  pick  it  up  just  behind  the 
head.  We  were  fortunate.  We  saw 
Harlan  Sheldon  coming  with  a  two- 
horse  hitch  along  the  hill,  before  the 
road  dipped  down  to  the  woody 
stretch.  We  waited  until  we  heard 
the  team  enter  the  woods  and  then 
we  put  the  snake  into  the  trough. 
We  hid  in  the  bushes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  road. 

Everything  worked  out  well.  The 
horses  pushed  their  noses  down  and 
began  to  drink.  Suddenly  one  of  them 
seemed  to  stand  up  as  if  a  powerful 
spring  had  pulled  his  shoulders  and 
legs  upward;  then  the  other  horse 
let  out  a  snort  and  stood  on  his  hind 
legs.  Mr.  Sheldon  was  probably  sur¬ 
prised;  but,  as  I  recall,  he  was  not 
frightened  at  all.  He  talked  to  the 
horses  and  they  started  along  the 
road  in  a  "hurry.  Mr.  Sheldon  stopped 
a  couple  hundred  feet  along  the  road, 
tied  the  off  horse  to  a  tree  and.  as 
soon  as  the  team  was  calmed  down, 
he  walked  back  to  the  trough.  He 
picked  up  a  stick  as  he  came  along. 

I  can  still  see  the  smile  on  his  face 
as  he  reached  in  and  lifted  out  the 
snake  find  tossed  it  into  the  brook 
at  the  side  of  the  trough.  I  have 
often  wished  I  had  asked  him  if  he 
had  put  a  snake  into  a  watering 
trough  when  he  was  a  boy. 

New  Hampshire.  H.  S.  Pearson 


Photo:  Charles  L.  Stratton 

High  yielding  fruit  of  top  quality, 
such  as  shown,  is  attained  only  by 
proper  attention  to  all  cultural  details. 
These  appetizing  Cortland  apples, 
ready  for  picking,  were  grown  last 
year  in  the  orchard  of  William  Whit¬ 
ing,  Wilton,  Hillsboro  County,  N .  H. 
New  Hampshire. 


The  building  that  works  around  the  dork . . . 
lasts  longer  . . .  requires  no  expensive  upkeep  •  •  , 
and  is  fire-safe -the  Multi-Purpose 


STRAN-STEEL 

Qyomsr 


The  versatile  Quonset  is  excellent  for  live¬ 
stock  housing  or  crop  storage.  Here  a 
Quonset  32’s  capacity  for  all  sorts  of 
machinery  is  shown.  Adequate  shelter  for 
expensive  farm  equipment  pays  for  itself 
in  short  order! 


Quonset  32 


Perhaps  the  hardest-working,  least-complaining,  and 
most  versatile  piece  of  "equipment”  you  can  have  on 
your  farm  is  a  Stran-Steel  Quonset  building! 


More  than  just  a  building,  the  Quonset  is  a  valuable  tool 
on  any  farm — a  production  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  with  you  and  for 
you. 

The  Quonset  reduces  hours  of 
drudgery  and  miles  of  legwork.  Quonset  24 
It’s  designed  to  increase  volume  and  cut  material  and 
labor  costs.  Its  uses  are  unlimited. 


All  over  America,  farmers  of  all  kinds— in  every  section 
of  the  country — are  ready»to  back  up  statements  like  this 
because  their  experience  with  Quonsets  has  proved  the 
Quonset’s  real  value  as  a  farm  building. 

Wouldn’t  you — right  now — like  to  have  an  all-steel,  fire 
and  wind-resistant,  vermin- 
proof  building  of  all-year,  all¬ 
round  usefulness?  A  building 
that  works  for  you?  See  your 
Quonset  dealer! 


Quonset  40 


Use  this  coupon  for 
information  about 
Quonsets  in  use  in  your 
kind  of  farming.  (We 
will  include  the  name  o  f 
your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer,  from  whom  you 
can  get  detailed  costs.) 


NAME _ 

ADDRESS. 

CITY _ 

STATE _ 


i 


l - GREAT  lakes  steel  corporation 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 
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with  a  Massey -Harris  Grain  Grill 


Consider  the  better  job  of  seeding  a 
Massey-Harris  Grain  Drill  gives  you 
.  .  .  add  the  time  and  money  it  saves 
you,  and  you’ll  understand  why  more 
and  more  farmers  are  using  Massey- 
Harris  Drills.  They’re  field-proved ! 

Positive-acting  grain  runs,  divided 
for  large  and  small  seeds,  feed  accur¬ 
ately,  uniformly.  A  two-speed  "sun¬ 
flower”  drive  gear  with  8  rows  of 
teeth  gives  you  a  wide  range  of  seed¬ 
ing  rates.  Big  telescoping  spouts  carry 
grain  direct  to  seed  boots,  guard 
against  troublesome  clogging. 

Easy-turning  double  discs  follow 
the  contour  of  your  field  to  insure  a 
uniform  depth  of  seeding.  Constant- 
height  power  lift  raises  drill  out  of 
ground  quickly  .  .  .  assures  full  clear¬ 
ance  .  .  .  gives  you  light,  medium  or 
heavy  penetration.  Drive  runs  in  oil, 
starts  when  furrow  openers  are  low¬ 
ered  .  .  .  stops  when  they’re  raised. 


Massey-Harris  Depth- O-Matic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Control  available. 

Steel  grain  box  prevents  costly 
leaks  .  .  .  holds  more  seed,  lets  you 
cover  more  acres  without  refilling. 
Sturdy  angle-bar  frame  supports  box 
and  drive  unit  .  .  .  holds-drill  in  per¬ 
fect  alignment  through  season  after 
season  of  hard  use. 

Massey-Harris  makes  a  model  and 
size  drill  to  fit  your  needs,  too!  The 
"300”  Series  is  available  with  6,  7  or 
8-inch  furrow  spacings,  ranging  from 
16  to  28  runs  .  .  .  the  20- A  combin¬ 
ation  Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill 
(shown  above)  with  7-inch  spacing 
and  11,  12,  13,  15  or  20  run  sizes. 

See  your  Massey-Harris  dealer  for 
full  details  on  the  complete  line  of 
Massey-Harris  grain  drills,  tractors, 
combines  and  equipment.  For  free 
folders  by  mail,  send  coupon  below. 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  C- 40 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet  on  Massey-Harris  planting 
equipment. 

Name  . . . . 

Town  . . . R.F.D . 

County  . . State . 


LOOK 

for  Rupture  Help 

Try  a  Brooks  Patented  Air 
Cushion  appliance.  This  mar¬ 
velous  invention  for  most  forms 
of  reducible  rupture  is  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  to  bring  YOU  heav¬ 
enly  comfort  and  security — 
day  and  night — at  work  and 
at  play — or  it  costs  you  N  OTH- 
ING !  Thousands  happy.  Light, 
neat-fitting.  No  hard  pads  or 
springs.  For  men,  women,  and 
children.  Durable,  cheap.  Sent  on  trial  to  prove  it. 
Not  sold  ih1  stores.  Beware  of  imitations.  Write  for 
Free  Book  on  Rupture,  no-risk  trial  order  plan,  and 
Proof  of  Results.  Ready  for  you  NOW! 


BROOKS  APPLIAHCE  CO-  22/ -J  State  St„  Marshall,  Mich. 

Sell  Farmers  popular  priced  paints  and 
guaranteed  roof  coatings  on  credit.  No 
material  shortages  and  big  commissions  en¬ 
able  you  to  make  up  to  $10.00  an  hour  for 
every  hour  you  can  put  in.  Commissions 
Paid  Daily.  Complete  selling  outfit  furnished 
free  and  all  paints  and  roof  coatings  you 
need  for  your  own  buildings  at  special  low 
employees  prices.  Work  full  or  spare  time. 

Write  at  once  for  details. 
CONSOLIDATED  PAINT  &  VARNISH  Corp., 
Dept.  RNY,  1831  Willey  Ave.,  Cleveland  13,  O. 


“SASY  TO  ATTACH  ^ 


►CUTS  FULL  6T07* 


FORD  FERGUSON 
FORD  DEARBORN 
NEW  FERGUSON 


One  man  with  absolutely 
no  lifting  or  struggling, 
and  with  no  bracket  bars  or 
attachments  of  any  kind 

can  attach  it  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  All-welded 
steel  construction  .  a 

precision  machine  designed 
and  so  simply  made  it  will 
give  years  of  trouble-free  JEEP  -  LEADER 
mowing  service  .  .  .  thou-  CUSTOM,  SIMPSON 
sands  of  satisfied  farm  us-  BROCKWAY,  CASE 
ers  all  over  the  country  .  .  .  VAC  OR  OTHER 
a  compact  unit  easy  to  TRACTORS  WITH 

move  and  store.  Write  now  3  POINT 
for  complete  details.  HYDRAULIC 

NEWTOWN  MOWERS.  Inc.  LINKAGE  .  .  , 

t925  South  14th  Street 

MANITOWOC.  WISCONSIN 
Formerly  H.  G.  &  S.  Mfg.  Corp.  , 
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If  You’re  Thinking  of  Bees 


In  the  thousands  of  years  that  are 
mown  historically,  it  was  assumed 
;hat  bees  made  honey  for  man’s 
benefit,  but  the  benefit  that  man  gets 
from  the  bees  is  only  a  by-product 
as  far  as  the  bees  are  concerned. 
They  make  honey  because  they  need 
it  themselves.  If  they  did  not  have 
a  store  of  food  set  aside  for  their 
sustenance  during  the  period  when 
there  are  no  flowers  from  which  to 
draw  nectar,  they  would  die.  They 
cannot  hibernate  like  other  animals 
or  insects.  They  must  stay  active, 
and  eat,  the  year  around.  Even 
though  in  cold  weather  they  may  not 
fly  for  months,  and  apparently  are 
asleep  in  their  hives,  they  are  not 
asleep.  It  is  only  the  outside  layer  of 
the  cluster  that  is  inactive.  Inside 
the  dormant  outer  layer,  there  is  al¬ 
ways  more  or  less  activity,  depending 
on  the  temperature.  The  lower  the 
temperature,  the  greater  the  activity 
inside  the  cluster. 

If  bees  did  not  set  up  a  supply  of 
food  for  the  inactive  months,  they 
would  be  able  to  survive  only  in  a 
tropical  country  where  there  are 
flowers  every  day  in  the  year. 

The  Function  of  Bees 

The  function  of  bees  in  nature  is 
to  transfer  pollen  for  plants  that  have 
advanced  so  far  that  they  are  not  in 
themselves  fertile  to  their  own  pollen. 
The  pollination  function  is  not  only 
carried  on  by  honey  bees,  but  by  the 
wind,  some  species  of  flies  and  other 
insects,  especially  members  of  the 
general  family  of  the  bees,  such  as 
wasps  and  the  solitary  bees  that  live 
by  themselves  instead  of  in  a  colony. 

It  is  odd  to  know  that  this  cross- 
pollination  work  is  a  comparatively 
recent  bit  of  learning.  It  is  only  now 
that  the  general  public  is  beginning 
to  learn  that  the  main  work  of  bees 
is  to  make  possible  the  production  of 
seeds.  If  the  seeds  are  buried  in  the 
sweet  flesh  of  some  fruit,  so  much 
the  better.  Because  it  is  so  compar¬ 
atively  recent,  there  is  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
information  about  it.  Extravagant 
claims  can  be  made  from  exceptional 
circumstances.  Denials  can  be  just 
as  emphatic  because  of  the  same  ex¬ 
ceptional  circumstances  in  reverse. 
For  example,  suppose  an  orchard  has 
trees  of  a  self  fruitful  variety.  These 
trees  will  bear  fruit  whether  or  not 
there  is  any  outside  agency  to  carry 
the  pollen.  There  is  a  good  chance 
that  better  fruit  will  result  from 
cross-pollination,  but  the  difference 
in  yield  may  not  be  noticeable.  The 
owner  of  that  orchard  could  be  scorn¬ 
ful  of  claims  that  bees  will  double 
his  crop.  In  another  orchard,  the 
trees  not  only  require  pollination, 
but  cross-pollination  as  well  from  a 
different  variety  of  the  same  species. 
There  are  few  trees  of  a  compatible 
variety  nearby.  The  owner  hears  of 
the  value  of  bees  and  installs  an 
apiary.  There  is  some,  but  very  little, 
improvement  in  the  crop.  Here,  too, 
the  owner  can  say  that  the  bees  did 
not  help.  A  third  orchard  may  be 
laid  out  with  a  variety  of  compatible 
kinds.  Crops  are  fair,  but  nothing  to 
brag  about.  The  wind  may  carry 
some  pollen,  and  wasps  and  other 
insects  may  carry  some  pollen  from 
flower  to  flower.  Some  hives  are 
brought  in,  but  the  colonies  are  weak, 
the  season  is  cold  and  wet,  and  few 
bees  fly  from  the  hives.  But  there  is 
some  improvement,  although  not 
enough  to  justify  the  expense.  If 
good  strong  colonies  are  installed, 
even  though  the  weather  is  against 
them,  enough  bees  will  fly  to  visit 
most  of  the  flowers.  If  the  season  is 
good,  many  bees  will  visit  each 
flower,  and  the  set  of  fruit  is  astound¬ 
ing. 

Similarly,  those  who  grow  seed — 
the  clovers  for  example — get  a  yield 
that  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
number  of  bees  within  flying  range. 
Bees,  in  this  instance,  includes  all  of 
the  flying  bugs  that  vi§it  the  blos¬ 
soms  and  thereby  carry  the  pollen 
1  grains  from  one  floret  to  another. 
Wild  insects  may  or  may  not  do  a 
good  job.  A  lot  depends  upon  how 
many  there  are,  and  how  many  dif¬ 
ferent  flowers  they  visit.  Honey  bees 
work  methodically  from  flower  to 
flower.  When  they  get  loaded  up, 
they  fly  back  to  the  hive,  get  rid  of 
their  load  and  then  come  back  for 
more.  Wild  insects  eat  only  until  they 
are  full  and  then  rest  until  that  is 
digested. 

No  Mystery  About  Bees 

There  is  a  lot  of  mystery  about 
beekeeping,  but  it  does  not  have  to 


be  that  way.  Beekeeping  can  be  as 
simple  or  as  complicated  as  you  want 
it  to  be.  It  can  be  so  simple  that  you 
do  not  go  near  the  hives  and  do  not 
get  any  honey,  and  it  can  be  so  com¬ 
plicated  that  you  are  always  at  the 
hives  and  for  that  reason  do  not  get 
any  honey. 

For  a  person  of  the  right  tempera¬ 
ment  in  the  right  location,  it  can  be 
a  most  interesting  and  profitable  side¬ 
line  or  hobby.  Almost  any  location 
can  support  a  colony  or  two,  and  an 
ideal  location  can  support  hundreds 
of  colonies;  not  only  support  them, 
but  give  them  the  opportunity  of 
producing  a  surplus  over  their  own 
needs  of  hundreds  of  pounds  of  honey 
per  hive. 

Speaking  of  production,  one  of  the 
first  questions  generally  asked  by  a 
prospective  beekeeper  is,  “How  much 
honey  will  I  get?”  That  question  can¬ 
not  be  answered.'  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  an  answer  is  that  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  United  States  is  around 
35  pounds  per  colony.  The  biggest 
yield  ever  recorded  was  in  South 
Africa  where  a  beekeeper  juggled  a 
colony  into  producing  over  a  ton  of 
honey  in  one  season.  I  say  “juggled” 
because  that  is  really  what  he  did. 
He  built  up  a  multiple  queen  colony 
on  one  stand  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  really  had  a  small  apiary  resting 
on  one  bottom.  The  hive  was  so  high 
he  needed  a  ladder  to  service  it. 

That  record  is  given  merely  to 
show  the  possibilities.  The  greatest 
yield  in  the  United  States  that  I  can 
recall  is  1,100  lbs.  from  a  single 
colony.  Of  course,  that  colony  had 
to  be  in  Texas.  When  you  consider 
that  many  professional  beekeepers  in 
favored  locations  average  two  or 
three  hundred  pounds  per  colony,  you 
naturally  must  realize  also  that  lots 
of  colonies  have  a  yield  of  zero  to 
bring  tlie  national  average  to  thirty- 
five  poupds. 

The  cost  of  getting  started  in  bee¬ 
keeping  is  about  as  vague  as  the 
amount  of  honey  that  you  will  get. 
The  cost  will  be  anywhere  from 
nothing  up  to  all  you  want  to  put 
into  it.  If  you  see  a  free  swarm  and 
hive  it  in  any  old  box  or  keg,  you  are 
a  beekeeper.  That  is  how  many  of 
our  biggest  and  best  bee  yards  got 
started.  You  can  buy  out  a  beekeeper 
who  found  that  he  did  not  like  it 
after  he  got  it.  That  will  cost  you 
anything  from  a  gift  to  too  much.  If 
such  is  offered  to  you,  find  out  from 
a  disinterested  beekeeper  whether  or 
not  it  is  worth  the  price.  The 
strength,  health  and  condition  of  the 
bees  and  equipment  are  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  number  of  colonies 
involved. 

The  Best  Way  to  Start 

The  very  best  way  to  start  is  to 
start  from  scratch.  By  that  I  mean 
to  buy  factory  built  equipment,  brand 
new,  and  order  package  bees  from 
a  reliable  bee  breeder.  You  should 
not  start  big  before  you  know  what 
you  are  doing.  There  is  no  better 
way  to  begin  than  to  talk  to  bee¬ 
keepers  and  ask  questions.  They 
usually  love  to  talk. 

Factory  built  equipment,  although 
expensive,  is  far  better  than  home 
made  equipment.  The  bees  do  not 
care,  but  the  exact  dimensions  of 
machine  made  parts  help  you  a  lot. 
The  wooden  parts  fit  together  square¬ 
ly  and  precisely.  The  lumber  used  is 
a  soft  pine  that  you  generally  cannot 
buy  at  a  local  lumber  yard.  If  you 
do  not  fit  the  parts  together  correctly, 
you  will  be  in  trouble  when  bees 
build  combs  where  they  should  not 
or  when  they  plug  up  cracks  or  open¬ 
ings  with  a  bee  glue  called  propolis. 

It  helps  a  lot,  too,  if  you  will  read 
a  good  book  for  beginners  before  you 
start.  Do  not  be  afraid  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a.  beginner;  and  do  not  be 
afraid  to  use  protective  veils  and 
gloves  just  because  somebody’s 
grandfather  had  trained  his  bees  to 
love  him.  That  is  just  plain  bunk. 
One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  lack 
of  success  in  beekeeping  is  to  do  what 
your  grandfather  did.  In  beekeeping 
as  in  dairying,  times  have  changed. 

If  you  think  that  you  would  like 
to  try  it  this  year,  you  had  better  get 
going.  One  of  the  first  rules  to  learn 
is  that  you  must  do  the  right  thing 
in  plenty  of  time  before  it  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Bees  should  be  installed  and 
ready  to  go  by  the  time  the  fruit 
bloom  comes,  and  that  will  not  be 
long  now.  E.  D.  Wirth 
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CRAINE-NATCO  TILE 
FOR  PERMANENCE 
AND  VALUE 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Sweating  Walls  and  Windows 

I  have  a  problem  I  hope  you  can 
advise  me  on.  One  year  ago,  I  put  in 
a  furnace  and  we  are  being  bothered 
with  the  house  being  full  of  steam. 
The  upstairs  isn’t  finished  off  yet. 
The  whole  roof  is  covered  with  sweat 
and  the  windows  downstairs  are  wet 
all  the  time.  It  is  ruining  the  paint 
around  the  frame.  The  outside  wall 
on  our  bedroom  was  wet,  as  though 
someone  threw  water  on  it.  Last 
year  I  thought  it  was  dampness  in 
the  cellar  and  we  used  wood  and 
put  a  lot  in  the  cellar,  so  I  thought 
when  the  place  dried  out  it  would 
stop,  but  it  didn’t. 

This  is  an  old  house  with  no  air 
space  in  the  walls.  We  have  re¬ 
surfaced  it  with  brick  siding  and 
asbestos  roofing.  The  cellar  has  a 
dirt  bottom.  It  is  the  warmest  place 
in  the  house  and  the  higher  we  go, 
the  colder.  We  burn  wood  in  the 
furnace.  r.  r. 


You  see  them  everywhere  .  .'.  the 
Natco  Tile  silos  which  were  built 
thirty  years  and  more  ago. 


Craine-Natco  silos  are  an  outstand¬ 
ing  choice  today,  too.  Styles  change, 
but  not  Natco  performance.  Each 
tile  unit  contains  the  maximum 
number  of  air  cells  for  better  insula¬ 


tion.  They’re  glazed  for  permanent 
beauty  .  .  .  and  they’re  unharmed 


by  silage  acids! 

CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


k  Write  us  now  for 
details  on  the  Natco  and 
other  silos  in  the  famous 
Craine  line.  Prices  are 
lower  than  you  may  think. 
Easy  terms  available. 


Craine  Inc.,  321  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y 


I 


m 
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TILE 

STAVE 


rWffi 

TILE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


I 

I 


BLOODLESS 

CASTRATION 

of  lambs  and  calves 
and  docking  of  lambs 

NO 

EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED 


/jlASTRATOR 

^^^rrcrY  TRADF  mark  rf r.  Ik 


PATENTED.  TRADE  MARK  REG. 

’12.50 


postpaid  Applies  special-  elastic 
RINGS  EXTRA  rings;  parts  atrophy,  fall 
25  rings  $.50  off.  Saves  time,  money, 
TOO  rings  $1.80  animals.  One-man  oper- 
500  rings  $7.00  tion — any  weather.  En- 
1000  rings  $12  dorsed  by  thousands. 


Order  from  YOUR  DEALER  or  write 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  CO. 


Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif, 
owned  by 

CALIFORNIA  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 


Sole  Distributors 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volt* 

“The  Little  Marvel”  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  Va"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repair* 
tanks,  tools,  lenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
com  plete  with 
everything  —  rods.  unit,  eye  shield  and 
directions.  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mlg.  Co..  Dept.  93,  Quincy  6  9,  Mass. 


$645 

Complete 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

,rom  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*, 
*w?'  e,c-  Write  for  Prices  end  Samples.  Direct 
trom  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Yeere. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

®*ltlng  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
•30  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHICA.  6,  PA. 


„  NEW  CHAIN  SAWS  S300  -  I 

V.  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIOC.E.  NEW  YORK  j 


Apparently,  you  have  installed  a 
“pipeless”  warm  air  furnace  since  you 
mention  the  cold  temperatures  at 
some  distance  from  the  furnace. 

Condensation  or  sweating  is  caused 
by  warm,  moist  air  coming  in  contact 
with  cold  surfaces.  For  example,  you 
have  noticed  how  a  glass  of  cold  v^ater 
gathers  “steam”  on  it  in  a  short  time. 
This  is  what  is  happening  in  your 
house. 

If  the  brick  siding  you  mention  is 
an  asphalt  product  similar  to  “strip” 
shingles,  it  may  be  acting  as  a  vapor 
barrier  and  interfering  with  the  nor¬ 
mal  escape  of  this  moisture  which  is 
in  a  gaseous  form  and  can  pass 
through  seemingly  solid  surfaces. 

The  sweating  of  the  windows  can 
be  reduced  by  installing  storm  sash. 

Ordinarily,  sweating  of  wall  sur¬ 
faces  and  windows  occurs  in  the 
Autumn  but  disappears  when  the 
heating  system  is  in  operation.  Warm 
air  can  hold  more  moisture  vapor  than 
cooler  air;  therefore,  starting  the  furn¬ 
ace  should  reduce  this  sweating.  Ap¬ 
parently  there  is  an  unusual  source 
of  moisture  in  your  house.  The  ordin¬ 
ary  sources  are  cooking,  bathing  and 
laundry  work.  Unless  there  are  un¬ 
usual  amounts  of  these  activities, 
there  must  be  some  other  source  of 
moisture. 

You  can  help  the  situation  in  the 
bedroom  with  the  exposed  wall  by 
covering  with  an  insulating  type  of 
wall  board.  If  the  upstairs  portion  of 
the  house  is  never  used,  close  it  off 
so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  warm 
air  from  the  rest  of  the  house  and  in- 
stall  ventilators  to  allow  the  vapor 
to  escape. 


New  Roof  on  Old  Roof? 

Twenty  years  ago  I  built  the  house 
whei’e  we  have  lived  ever  since.  The 
roof  was  built  of  sheathing  boards 
laid  very  close  together  on  the  raft- 
ers,  with  asbestos  paper  laid  on  the 
boards.  A  composition  or  fabric 
shingle  was  laid  over  the  sheathing 
paper.  This  roof  does  not  leak,  but 
it  shows  age. 

Roofing  men  want  to  place  a  new 
shingle  on  right  over  the  old  roof  just 
as  it  is.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  old 
shingle  should  be  removed.  a.  h. 

Manufacturers  of  composition  roof 
or  asphalt  shingles,  do  not  seem  to 
object  too  seriously  to  putting  on  one 
layer  of  roofing  over  another.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  best  job  it  would  seem 
advisable  that  you  should  remove  the 
old  roof,  cover  tl?e  sheathing  boards 
with  a  30-pound  asphalt  felt,  and 
then  apply  new  asphalt  shingles. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  a  new 
layer  of  shingles  over  an  old,  or  over 
roofing  as  it  is  called,  is  that  there 
may  be  shingles  that  are  not  properly 
anchored  to  the  roofers.  The  job  may 
be  especially  weak  at  the  edgos  along 
the  eaves  and  the  rake.  Then  too, 
there  is  the  risk  of  increasing  the 
amount  of  condensation  that  will  take 
place  between  the  roofers  and  the 
underside  of  the  shingles.  This  con¬ 
densation  has  many  times  been  the 
source  of  a  mysterious  leak  in  roofs 
Since  one  layer  of  asphalt  shingles 
creates  a  fairly  effective  vapor  bar- 
r*er  which  causes  the  condensation 
to  occur — it  follows  that  increasing 
the  layer  of  asphalt  roofing  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  layer  of  shingles 
will  very  likely  cause  additional  con¬ 
densation. 

All  things  considered,  the  removal 
of  the  old  roof  seems  to  be  the  best 
procedure  to  follow.  B.  K.  Sommers 


The  ten  implements  shown  here  have 
proven  to  be  a  “gold  rpine”  on  thousands 
of  farms  from  coast  to  coast.  They  repre¬ 
sent  the  popular  Roderick  Lean  and  Har¬ 
vey  “Red-Hed”  lines  which  have  with¬ 
stood  the  test  oi  time  and  are  continuing 
to  make  “friends”  wherever  they  are 
used.  Perhaps,  right  now,  you  are  using 
one  or  more  of  these  quality  built  farm 
implements  to  save  time,  toil  and  money 
on  your  farm.  We  hope  so  .  .  .  and  that 
you  will  add  others  to  your  “staff”  as 
time  goes  on.  In  the  meantime,  why  not 
see  your  dealer  and  ask  him  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration  of  any  of  the  implements 
shown  here.  He  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 


WAGON  BOX 
UNLOADER 
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TRACTOR  DISC 
HARROW 


HARVEY 

"RED-HED" 
CORN  SHELLER 


ROLLER 

PULVERIZER 


ALLSTEEL  FLEXIBLE  ROTARY  HOE 


HARVEY 

"RED-HED" 
FARM  ELEVATOR 


HARVEY 

"RED-HED" 
HAMMER  MILL 


FARM  TOOLS,  INC. 


Mansfield,  Ohio  DEPT. 

Send  me  complete  information  about 
the  Roderick  Lean,  Vulcan  and  Harvey 
lines  of  Farm  Implements 


WIDE  TRACTOR  SINGLE  DISC  HARROW 


I  Name  . 
|  Address 
i  City  .... 


SPROCKET  PULVERIZER 


....  J 


CUT  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY! 


"I  told  you  we  ought  to  put  him  behind  Bethlehem  Fence!” 
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New  booklet  titled  "What 
Type  of  Milking  Machine 
Should  I  Gel?"  —  helps 
you  choose  milking  ma¬ 
chines  wisely.  Describes  all 
styles  of  milkers,  tell  when 
and  why  to.  get  each. 
Write  for  it — .today. 


'■''■‘hks 


MILKING-COMFORT' 


UNIQUE 

with  the  Calf-Nose  Inflation 

Picture  above  shows  how  patented  off-center 
opening  of  Calf-Nose  Inflation  causes  teat 
to  lie  in  cup  precisely  os  in  the  mouth  of  the 
suckling  coif.  Alternative  pressure  ond  vacuum 
duplicates  stimulating  message  of  teat  caused 
.*»  _ _ _  • n  ^wallowina.  And  that 


UNIVERSAL  UndtfothntU  fGWS 


Bigger  milk  checks — and 
time  and  labor  saved,  too, 
for  when  a  cow  is  com¬ 
pletely  comfortable  during 
milking  she  ’'lets  down” 
more  quickly,  milks  much 
faster  and  dryer — and  pro¬ 
duces  more. 

The  UNIVERSAL  Calf- 
Nose  Inflation  and  protec¬ 
tive  low-vacuum  provides 
unequalled  "milking-com¬ 
fort”.  A  wise  dairyman 
can  tell  instantly  when  a 
cow  is  comfortable  during 
milking.  That’s  why  in 
hundreds  upon  hundreds 
of  comparative  tests-— 

UNIVERSAL 
is  the  choice! 


UNIVERSAL  MILKING 
MACHINE  DIVISION 


ALBERT  LEA,  MINN, 
Branches: 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  Syracuse,  N,  Yi> 


PRICED^ 

LOW 

f)6u? 


BROADCASTER 


sMOOREVtNS$iVD  FERTILIZER 

LIME  &  SEED  _  s  \  \  (  I  /  / 


SPREADS  -  all  of  these  -  Sudan  grass  -  Oats  - 
Brome- Grass -Barley  -Millet-Wheaf-  -  Fescues 
Rye- Sugar  Cant  and  most  all  legumes. 

SPECIAL  ATTACHMENTS  -  For  side  dressing  row  crops 
SIZES  -  3  to  14  Foot  -  available  in  tractor  hitch 

one  horse  -two  horse  hitches 


•  SPREADS  -  Hard  -  Green  - 
Caked -Lumpy -Damp-Dry 
Fertilizer  and  Lime -Evenly 
ond  Accurately- without 
clogging  -  in  rate  of  50  lb. 
to  6000  lb.  per  acre. 


CM.  MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. -SWEDESBORO  1,N.  J. 


M  MILLION 
TREE*  * 

New  51  catalog  features  Christmas 
Tree  Growers’  Guide;  Evergreens, 

Emit,  Shade,  Nut  Trees ;  Roses, 

Berries,  Shrubs. 'Write  to  Box  20-0 


DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 

$40.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  200 
Greeting  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unnecessary. 
Free  samples  Personalized  Stationery,  Napkins. 

Write  today.  It  costs  nothing  to  try. 
CHEERFUL  CARD  CO.,  157,  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MC  CLINE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Fast-cutiing  R-P  Model  50  Chain  Saws 
make  light  work  of  wood-cutting  jobs! 
These  5  H.P.  gasoline-driven  portable 
saws  feature  low  initial  cost,  light¬ 
weight  but  rugged  construction  and 
ease  of  handling.  Before  buying  any 
chain  saw,  see  a  labor-saving  R-P  50 
in  action. 

Anti-frict»o<»# 
Idler-type 
/  Tailsfock 


PRICES 


w  20"— $305.00  24"—  $: 

24"— $311.00  30"—$i 

30"— $319.00  36"—$i 

36"— $327.00  48"—$: 

Helper'*  Hondle  $5.40 
All  pricey  F.O.B.  Worcetter,  Mot*, 


Powerful 
5  H.P.  Engine 


Pressure-fed 
Chain  Oiling 


Planerchain  — 
No  Jointing 
or  Setting 


Fingertip 

Controls 


Spring  tension 
Adjustable 
Handle 


Pfe >> f f  Narrow,  Solid 

J  J  a.  •  *  .  Guide  Bar 

V|  ■  Ooublc-row  struts 

to  case  load 

Automatic  Clutch 
(r  Rewind  Starter 

Send  today  for  illustrated  circular 
ond  name  of  nearest  dealer. 


lever  tor 
Complete 
360°  Swivel 


Dealers 

Wanted 


R-P  CHAIN  SAW 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  Worcester  4,  Mass 

The  Original  Manufacturer  of  Portable  Power  Chain  Saws 


Michael  V.  DiSalle,  price  control 
administrator,  has  made  another 
move  in  reference  to  meat.  This  past 
month  saw  him  switching  all  avail¬ 
able  enforcement  personnel  to  a 
study  of  the  situation.  Meat  remains 
the  critical  commodity  as  far  as  suc¬ 
cess  or  failure  for  the  price  support 
program  is  concerned.  DiSalle  has 
been  working  on  the  meat  situation 
from  many  angles.  Now  all  price 
support  enforcement  people  are  hard 
at  work  Irying  to  discover  whether 
meat  packers  and  slaughterers  might 
be  putting  the  squeeze  on  retailers. 

Meanwhile,  the  entire  economic 
controls  setup  has  been  rocked  by 
blow  after  blow  in  the  past  month. 
Each  squabble  resulted  in  some  price 
or  wage  concession  to  somebody.  It 
is  now  rather  generally  conceded, 
even  among  administration  forces, 
that  economic  controls  have  been  a 
painful  flop.  One  highly  placed 
official  in  the  price  control  division 
said  that  the  American  people  are 
just  “not  cooperating.”  He  said  that 
everybody  is  rushing  to  Washington 
with  pleas  for  special  consideration. 
Most  have  plausible  stories  of  hard¬ 
ship,  and  most  groups  are  getting 
pretty  much  what  they  want.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  there  is  no  price  line  to 
hold.  In  short,  everybody  wants  his. 

The  G.  O.  P.  is  having  a  field  day. 
Congressional  Republicans  are  re¬ 
minding  the  administration  that  Con¬ 
gress  gave  Truman  full  inflation 
powers  before  things  got  out  of  hand 
and  that  the  administration  refused 
to  use  these  powers. 

***** 

Causing  some  concern  in  the  meat 
trade,  all  the  way  from  farmer  to 
retailer,  was  something  very  much 
like  a  buyer’s  strike  on  meat.  Last 
month,  meat  was  piling  up  in  the 
slaughterhouses  and  prices  at  stock- 
yards  showed  some  signs  of  weaken¬ 
ing. 

Consultation  with  Government  and 
industry  observers  produced  a  picture 
something  like  this.  .  .  .There  is 
nothing  like  an  organized  campaign 
by  consumers  to  bring  prices  down. 
Retail  meat  price  tags  have  just  be¬ 
gun  to  strike  people  as  being  so  high 
that  budgets  cannot  stand  the  strain. 
However,  the  thing  is  not  a  trend 
and  probably  will  not  turn  into  one. 
People  will  start  buying  again. 
Enough  people  are  employed  at  high 
enough  wages  to  insure  consumption 
of  present  supplies  at  prices  even 
somewhat  higher  than  today’s.  With 
other  inflationary  factors,  even  or¬ 
ganized  buyer’s  strikes  would  likely 
do  very  little  to  cut  into  meat  con¬ 
sumption  for  any  significant  length 
of  time. 

***** 

The  National  Tax  Equality  Assn, 
was  out-  in  force  early  this  month. 
Witness  after  witness  told  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
continued  tax  exemptions  for  farm 
cooperatives  means  inevitable  so¬ 
cialism.  Not  to  be  outdone,  one  of  the 
farm  co-op  witnesses  indicated  that 
ending  of  the  exemptions,  would  also 
encourage  socialism.  Aside  from  as¬ 
suring  the  Congressmen  that  the 
U.  S.  would  go  socialist  either  way, 
very  little  new  was  presented  by 
either  side. 

The  NTEA  witnesses  continued  to 
cite  the  growth  of  co-ops  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  private  enterprises,  and  the 
•need  for  more  tax  revenue  with  “a 
billion  dollars  ready  to  be  collected 
from  the  tax-dodging  co-ops.” 

Co-op  people  disputed  the  whole 
NTEA  argument.  F.  V.  Heinkel, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Assn.,  said  that  family-type  farming 
depended  on  cooperative  marketing 
and  purchasing.  Take  away  the  tax 
exemptions  from  the  “reasonable  re¬ 
serves”  and  patronage  dividends  and 
the  small  farmer  would  not  be  able  to 
operate  economically.  Thu?,  corpo¬ 
ration  farming  “such  as  exists  in 
Russia”  would  be  the  order  of  the 
day. 

There  was  considerable  name¬ 
calling  back  and  forth  but,  by  and 
large,  the  arguments  were  little 
changed  from  those  many  years  past. 
Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  Congress  will  make  a  single 
change  of  importance  in  the  methods 
of  taxing  farm  co-ops — huge  tax  in¬ 
creases  to  come  for  corporations  and 
individuals,  notwithstanding. 


Dig  Post  Holes 

one-ci-mixtxitc 

New  McCulloch  Earth  Drill  makes  fence 
building  faster,  easier.  Special  5-hp  gasoline 
engine  does  the  work,  drills  clean,  straight 
holes  anywhere  a  man  can  walk.  Earth  Drill 
complete  with  6"  auger  weighs  only  79  lb., 
cost  only  $420  (f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles)  9"  snd 
12"  augers  also  available. 

Converts  into  Chain  Sate 

Attachment  available  for  conversion  in  one 
minute  into  standard  5-49  chain  saw. 

_ SEND  ^CO  UPONJ  OR.  RMA1]0 

f~McCUUOCH  MOTORS  CORP.,  DEPT.  CR 

I  Los  Angeles  45,  California 

Send  me  information  on  your  new  Earth  Drill,  t 
|  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name  | 

j  Address  j 

City  or  county _  State  I 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


JUICE-TIGHT  I  AIR-TIGHT  I 
PRESSURE  TIGHT I 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-26,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


CHAIN  SAW  SALESMAN 

Leading-  manufacturer  of  replacement  chains  and 
accessories  for  power  chain  saws  has  opening  for 
Qualified  full-time  New  England  regional  representa¬ 
tive.  Would  -handle  saw  chain  exclusively,  service 
present  dealers  and  distributors,  and  establish  new 
ones.  Excellent  salary  plus  Quraterly  bonus  plus  all 
expenses.  Must  have  sales  experience  preferably  with 
logging  or  pulpwood  trade.  Prefer  family  man  age 
28  to-  40.  Interviews  will  be  arranged  with  Qualified 
applicants.  Write  direct  to  Dept.  Y,  — 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORPORATION, 
8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue, _ Portland  2,  Oregon 

International  Harvester  Agency-For  Sale 

Handling  Farm  Machinery,  Tractors,  Trucks,  Jeeps  and 
Builders’  Supplies.  Also  complete  wood-working  mill. 
Centra]  New  York  State  location.  Annual  sales  $206,006. 

MR.  VAN  ATTA,  Care  of  May  Bros.,  Business  Brokers, 
BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2-5067  (reverse  charges). 
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Every  Time  YOU 
Make  This  Simple  Test 

H.  C.  B.  writes  lie  doubled  his 
wheat  crop,  tripled  com  and  hay, 
boosted  oats  500%  with  his  Sud- 
bury  Soil  Test  Kltt  Thousands  of 
farmers  are  improving  yileds  on  all 
kinds  of  crops,  saving  up  to  $15 
an  acre  on  fertilizer  the  easy 
Sudbury  Way! 

No  Knowledge  1 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Takes  only  10  minutes,  costs  less 
than  10c  a  test.  Tells  how  much 
nitrogen,  phosphate  and  potash  to 
use  for  the  right  fertilizer  formula 
for  every  field  —  whether  lime  is 
needed  and  how  much.  Lifetime 
steel  chest.  Hundreds  of  tests. 
Was  $27.50,  now  only  $24.95. 

Pays  for  itself 

SEND  NO  MONEY 


Fertilizer  savings  will 
more  than  pay  for  your 
kit  —  only  $4.95  on  de¬ 
livery  and  5  Easy 
Monthly  Payments  of 
$4  each. 

Crop  Guarantee 

If  you  don’t  get 

bigger,  better  crops 
this  Bummer,  return  kit 
for  full  refund! 


FREE 


Valuable  book 
“Our  Land  and 
Its  Care”  given 
FREE  if  you 
send  $24.95 
in  full  with 
order.  You 
also  save 
postage! 

Over  250.000 
Sudbury  Kits 
Now  in  Use 

MAIL  TODAY  j 

Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  655,  South  Sudbury.  Mas*.  | 

□  .  Send  me  the  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit.  I  g 
will  pay  mailman  $4.95  down,  plus  Post"  | 
age,  and  mail  the  balance  in  5  Monthly  g 
Payments  of  $4  each. 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $24.95.  Send  kit  g 
postpaid,  and  include  FREE  book.  "Our 
Land  and  Its  Care."  g 


Name. 


R,  O.  or  Street .  i 

I 

City .  Zone .  State .  j 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer! 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No.  3 


makes  costly  insecticides 

GO  FURTHER! 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  parasites 
on  plants,  trees,  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys  weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings.  Automatic  agitation  pre¬ 
vents  solution  from  settling  in  tank 
or  clogging  nozzles. 


The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
finally  got  to  work  on  the  farm  man¬ 
power  situation,  which  problem  that 
body  regards  as  the  most  critical 
facing  farmers  today.  The  Committee 
recently  took  under  study  the  draft 
procedure  as  it  affects  farmers. 

Farm  organizations  and  the  armed 
services  were  heard,  with  a  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  witness  sup¬ 
posedly  representing  a  middle  view 
of  the  situation.  Actually,  there  was 
little  disagreement  as  far  as  the  testi¬ 
mony  was  concerned,  and  cross- 
examination  failed  to  make  much  of 
a  point  of  the  very  real  quarrels  over 
the  way  the  draft  is  administered. 
The  armed  forces  agreed  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  most  important  in  time  of 
emergency,  and  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations  agreed  that  farming  should 
not  be  a  haven  for  draft  dodgers. 

The-  actual  fact  is  that  there  is 
tremendous  dissatisfaction  among 
farmers  over  what  they  feel  are 
policies  robbing  them  of  needed 
manpower  just  when  they  are  being 
asked  to  produce  to  the  limit.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  armed  forces  feel  that 
the  farm  deferment  policy  during  the 
last  war  was  too  soft  and  they  are 
unwilling  to  grant  deferments  as 
easily  this  time. 

Out  of  the  hearings  just  concluded 
is  quite  likely  to  come  a  much  more 
uniform  policy  and  probably  one 
which  will  be  considered  more  effi¬ 
cient  by  both  sides.  The  committee, 
however,  does  not  expect  to  produce 
legislation  on  the  subject,  but  hopes 
instead  to  get  across  “the  intent  of 
Congress.” 

It  appears  certain  that  the  armed 
forces  will  be  asked  to  use  more  dis¬ 
cretion  in  taking  boys  off  the  farms. 
They  will  likely  be  asked  to  give 
more  uniform  and  clearer  instruc¬ 
tions  to  draft  boards  as  to  what 
constitutes  reasons  for  deferments. 
This  much  seems  certain  from 
opinions  expressed  by  Agriculture 
Committee  members.  How  much 
effect  an  “intent  of  Congress”  dec¬ 
laration  coming  from  only  one  com¬ 
mittee  might  have  on  the  armed  ser¬ 
vice  is  more  doubtful.  But  it  seems 
likely  that  the  powerful  agriculture 
group  will  get  some  results,  at  least 
toward  greater  uniformity.  And  it 
also  seems  certain  there  will  be  at 
least  a  degree  of  relaxation  of 
present  draft  methods  in  rural  areas. 
*  *  *  *  * 

Hep.  Harold  C.  Ostertag  (R.,  N.  Y.) 
has  protested  what  he  terms  a  slow¬ 
ing  down  of  farm  machinery  pro¬ 
duction.  He  says  that  food  production 
is  vital  in  the  present  emergency  and 
demands  that  efforts  be  made  to 
continue  the  flow  of  farm  machinery 
and  replacement  and  spare  parts  to 
the  rural  areas.  Harry  Lando 


Needs  Help  in  Tracing 
Family 

An  H.  N.-Y.  subscriber  from  Madi¬ 
son,  Indiana,  has  requested  that  we 
print  the  following  in  hopes  that 
other  readers  may  help  her  trace  her 
family  back  to  the  Revolutionary 
War.  R.  C.  L.  needs  this  information 
before  she  can  receive  her  D,  A.  R. 
papers. 


Order  from  your  dealer  of  write  for  catalog 
and  price  list. 


THE  CAMPB  Ell- HAU  SFELD  CO. 


401  State  St.  Harrison,  Ohio 


Alert  Gunners 
Always  Use 
Hoppe’s  No.  9 

because  they  know  from  long  experi¬ 
ence  that  Hoppe’s  No.  9  never  fails  to 
remove  all  primer,  powder, 
lead  and  metal  fouling.  It 
prevents  rust,  too.  Ask  your 
3  gun  dealer,  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample.  Valuable  “Gun 
'll  Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
j  1  upon  request. 

I  FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC. 

- -"2332  North  8th  Street.,  Phils.  33.  Pa. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A,  twice  1950  power. 
Clogfree.  50’  well,  100’  high.  40  lb. 
Pressure  in  house  system.  Orchard 
spraying.  Cellar  drain.  Long 

uist.  transfer.  Garden  Irrl-  - 

gation.  Only  pump  threaded  for  Pipe 
and  Garden  Hose.  Refund.  Why  ex¬ 
periment?  Get  the  Best.  Nordstrom 
&  Carlson,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


“I  thought  perhaps  a  news  item  in 
The  R.  N.-Y.  might  turn  up  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  my  great-great-grand- 
parents,  William  Stephen  Anderson 
and  Charity  Thomas  Calkin  (daugh¬ 
ter  of  Rev.  Aaron  Thomas,  soldier  and 
early  settler  at  Milan ville.  Pa.,  or 
Cochecton,  N.  Y.)  who  were  married 
about  1790.  They  had  five  children: 
Hannah,  Rodney,  William,  Phoebe 
and  Martha.  Stephen  owned  much  of 
the  land  where  Narrowsburg,  N.  Y.,  is 
now  located  and  on  the  Pennsylvania 
side  of  the  Delaware  River,  some  of 
which  he  gave  or  deeded  to  his  step¬ 
sons,  Oliver  Calkin  and  Jonathan 
Dexter. 

“I  would  also  like  some  information 
about  my  great-grandfather,  Michael 
Branning  and  his  brother,  Jacob 
Branning.  They  came  into  Sullivan 
County,  N.  Y.,  and  Wayne  County, 
Pa.,  from  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  about 
1810.  In  1811,  Michael  Branning 
married  Hannah  Anderson.  To  date  I 
have  met  with  little  success  in  trac¬ 
ing  his  family,  although  I  do  know 
that  Michael  Branning’s  father  fought 
in  the  Revolution.”  r.  c.  l. 

[Ed:  If  any  of  our  readers  can 
furnish  R.  C.  L.  with  some  helpful 
information,  please  address  the 
correspondence  as  follows:  R.  C.  L„ 
care  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.l 


TAKES  4-  GOOD  QUARTERS 

TO  MAKE  A  DOLLAR  THESE  DATS 


SP 


Protect  your  cows . .  Keep  them  milking 
with  these  DR,  NAYLOR  products 


FOR  BRUISED  TEATS,  SCAB 
TEATS.  INJURED  TEATS.  OBSTRUCTIONS 

Or.  Naylor's  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


A  profitable  dairy  cow  must  produce  from  all  4  quarters. 
Teat  injuries  lead  to  udder  injuries.  That’s  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen  would  not  be  without  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  ready  to  use  at  the  first  sign 
of  teat  trouble. 

WORK  3  WAYS  ....  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform 
3  distinct  functions: 

1.  Carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  inflammation. 

2.  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  of  teat  canal. 

3.  Keep  the  teat  open  and  encourage  a  normal 
milk  flow  during  the  healing  process. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit  large  or  small  teats. 


FOR  CAKED  UDDER. 
SORE  TEATS,  CONGESTION 

Dr.  Naylor’s 
UDDER  BALM 

A  fast,  effective  ointment  for  ud¬ 
der  and  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder 
Balm  combines  the  germ  arresting 
action  of  dependable  antiseptics 
with  the  soothing  and  softening 
action  of  Lanolin  and  essential 
oils.  Designed  to  stay  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact  to  reduce  dan¬ 
ger  of  external  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

8  oz.  TIN  604 


LARGE  PKG. 

45  Dilators 

TRIAL  PKG. 

16  Dilators 


$1.°° 

504 


MAIL  COUPON  IpF.  if  dealer  cannot  supply. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . Please  send  me : 

. pkg.  TEAT  DILATORS  ($1.00  size)  □ 

($  .50  size)  □ 

. pkg.  UDDER  BALM  ($  .60  size)  □ 

□  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and  name  of  nearest 

dealer. 

Name . 


Dependable 
Veterinary  Products 


S  Address . . . . .  . 

§  Town . State 


a 

a 


Blankets  are  scarce,  highest  prices  since 
colonial  days.  Be  assured  of  your  supply. 
Save  money.  Have  Virgin  Wool  blankets, 
comforters,  coverlets,  batting  made  from 
your  wool.  Free  catalogue. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  35.  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30 f  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


Work  Foster 

— 1  with 

RICHEY^ 

Didder  jam 


Just  hook 
Jacks  to  lad¬ 
der  rungs  as 
pictured 
—  and  lay 
boards  across  the 
Jacks.  Speeds  your 
painting,  carpenter 

work,  masonry  and  a  hundred  other  jobs. 
Makes  work  easier  and  faster.  Heavy  steel 
construction  for  utmost  safety.  Adjusts  to 
any  angle  or  height.  Order  yours  today  — 
only  $10.50  per  pair.  Prepaid,  cash  with  or¬ 
der — or  C.O.D.,  you  pay  charges.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Jobber  and  Dealer  inquiries  invited 
RICHEY  MFG.  CO.  2801  Rochester  Rd. 
Dept.  R31  Springfield,  Illinois 


TO  HELP  YOU ... 


Send  For 
Either  or  Both 

TODAY! 


t.  PLAN  YOUR  STANCHION  BARN 

STARLINE  BARN  PLANNER  has  proved  extremely 
profitable  to  hundreds  of  farmers.  Consists  of 
attractive  planning  board  and  51  cut-out  pieces 
of  bam  equipment.  Now,  you  can  lay  out  your 
Stanchion  barn  to  meet  your  own-  needs  —  and 
see  it  complete.  Get  your  own  Barn  Planner 
before  building  or  remodeling. 


2e  PLAN  YOUR  PARLOR 
MILKING  SYSTEM 

New!  STARLINE  scores  again  with 
THE  FIRST  COMPLETE  BOOK  on 
Parlor  Milking  Systems.  Shows 
and  tells  you  all  about  parlor 
milking  systems.  Complete  list 
of  requirements — easy-to-follow 
drawings,  explanations  and 
helpful  facts. 


STARUNE  INC.,  Dept.  689,  Harvard,  Illinois 

Please  send  FREE:  q  earn  planner 

1  C!  ffar*or  Milking  System  Plan  Book 
H  Name _ _ _ _ 


■ 

■ 

■ 


Town 

Countv 

Highway  No.. 

State 

R.F.D. 
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The  Rural  New-Yorker 

THE  BUSINESS  FARMER'S  PAPER 
Established  i860 

Published  Semi-Monthly  By 

Rural  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
John  J.  Dillon,  Publisher,  1899-1950 
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SUBSCRIPTION  RATES: 

Fifty  Cents  a  Year— Three  Years  for  One  Dollar 
Single  Copy  Five  Cents. 

Foreign  countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  $2.06. 


Entered  at  New  York  Post  Office  as  Second  Class  Matter. 

Advertising  rates,  $2.00  per  agate  line — 7  words.  References  required  for 
advertisers  unknown  to  us  ,  and  cash  must  accompany  transient  orders. 

“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  everji  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Message  of  Easter 

NOT  in  many  years  has  the  coming  of  Easter 
stirred  such  a  responsive  chord  in  the 
human  heart  as  it  does  today.  With  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  some  years  ago,  men  looked 
forward  to  an  era  of  peace;  but  there  has  been 
no  peace.  Instead,  after  constant  tension  and 
uncertainty,  the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  find  it  necessary  to  gird  themselves  for 
defense  lest  they  be  overwhelmed  by  the  forces 
of  an  ideology  which  countenances  no  diver¬ 
gence  from  its  own  imperialistic  views.  Man 
feels  instinctively  that  he  has  been  created  for 
something  better  than  this;  that  there  is  some¬ 
thing  better  to  live  by  than  the  godless,  bestial 
law  of  fang  a'nd  claw. 

Revelations  of  avarice  and  disloyalty  within  - 
our  own  social  structure  and  body  politic,  pro¬ 
vide  no  hope  to  man  that  he  shall  reach  a  better 
life  through  the  efforts  of  opportunistic  ma¬ 
terialism.  Only  a  message  like  that  of  Easter, 
which  is  so  much  greater  than  man  himself, 
gives  him  hope  for  the  solution  of  his  dilemma. 
It  comes  as  a  reminder  that  there  is  One  greater 
than  himself,  who  is  interested  in  the  human 
drama.  Nor  does  He  leave  man  to  struggle 
unaided  through  the  morass  of  human  error. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  believed  that  he  escaped 
death  in  the  plague  which  swept  over  Egypt 
because  of  the  blood  of  the  sacrificial  lamb 
which  he  had  sprinkled  on  the  doorposts  of 
his  home  against  the  Passing-over  of  the  angel 
of  death.  Through  the  centuries  which  have 
followed,  the  Jewish  people  have  faithfully 
observed  the  Feast  of  the  Passover  as  the  com¬ 
memoration  of  a  great  spiritual  experience  of 
Jehovah’s  care  of  His  people. 

The  Christian  has  gathered  all  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  Passover  into  his  understanding  of 
the  Person  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  has  be¬ 
come,  to  the  Christian,  the  Passover  Lamb. 
Easter  is,  then,  a  purely  religious  holy  day. 
The  Scriptures  record  the  beautiful  sto^y  of 
Easter  in  dramatically  honest  simplicity.  It 
reveals  the  fact  that  none  of  the  lesser  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  events  even  considered  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  Easter.  Dejected  and  broken  by  the 
loss  of  their  Teacher,  they  remained  in  seclu¬ 
sion.  The  women,  in  perfect  confidence  that 
they  would  find  His  Body  in  the  tomb,  set  out 
to  complete  the  burial  preparation  which  time 
had  not  allowed  before.  Their  one  great  anxi¬ 
ety  was  over  the  problem  of  having  the  stone 
removed  from  the  entrance  of  the  tomb.  A 
little  later,  John  and  Peter,  aghast  at  the  story 
which  the  hurriedly  returning  women  told, 
rushed  out  to  see  for  themselves,  while  Mary 
wept  before  the  tomb  convinced  that  someone 
had  stolen  away  His  Body,  until  she  was  to  see 
differently,  with  her  own  eyes. 

There  have  been  many  varied  explanations 
of  the  events  of  that  day  because  many  men 
have  found  it  difficult  to  believe,  just  as  the 
original  participants  at  first  found  it  difficult. 
But  none  of  the  laboriously  framed  explana¬ 
tions  has  ever  born  the  honest  conviction  of 
the  Scriptural  record.  Nor  has  any  of  them 
ever  given  any  reasonably  likely  explanation 
of  the  complete  change  of  character  which  the 
experience  brought  to  the  little  band  of  fol¬ 


lowers.  To  them,  it  was  so  convincing  an  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  changed  them  from  somber 
sorrow  to  challenging,  victorious  boldness. 

It  is  our  wish  that  Easter  may  prove  just 
that  for  all  of  us  because,  within  its  promise, 
lie  the  only  possibilities  of  peace  of  mind  and 
heart  today.  It  gives  value  to  life  which,  in 
the  materialistic  philosophies  of  today,  seems 
to  have  all  too  little  value.  It  gives  strength 
where  the  circumstances  of  many  of  us  would 
rob  us  of  strength.  It  gives  a  sense  of  the  value 
of  a  man’s  labor  if  he  can  but  realize  that  he 
is  more  than  a  merely  temporary  speck  of  dust 
upon  the  sands  of  time. 

May  this  be  a  truly  Happy  Easter. 


Permanent  Personal  Registration 

THE  Williamson-Brook  bill,  providing  for 
permanent  personal  registration  of  voters, 
is  now  before  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 
Whether  it  is  approved  depends  in  large  part 
on  the  extent  of  popular  support. 

The  measure  is,  in  our  judgment,  worthy  of 
every  citizen’s  support.  In  the  first  place,  New 
York  has  two  different  systems  of  registration, 
one  for  personal  districts,  or  urban  areas,  where 
everyone  is  required  to  register  each  yeair  in 
order  to  vote;  and  one  for  non-personal  dis¬ 
tricts,  or  rural  and  some  suburban  areas,  where 
election  inspectors  write  in  the  names  of  those 
whom  they  believe  to  be  eligible  to  vote. 

Under  the  proposed  new  system,  a  person 
would  register  once  in  his  local  election  district 
or  area  and,  provided  he  votes  at  least  once  in 
every  four  years  and  continues  to  live  at  the 
same  address,  he  need  never  register  again. 

Permanent  personal  registration  is  in  force 
today,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  41  States. 
The  experience  is  that  it  is  effective  insurance 
against  fraudulent  voting  and  against  errors 
and  mistakes,  as  well  as  being  much  cheaper  to 
operate  than  the  present  systems,  both  in  urban 
and  rural  areas.  For  example,  in  1949  there 
were  23,310  registrations  in  Putnam  County, 
whereas  the  1950  preliminary  census  records 
a  total  population  of  only  19,301,  not  more  than 
two-thirds  of  which,  or  12,886,  are  voters. 
Similarly,  in  Hamilton  County,  there  were 
4,298  registrations  in  1949,  although  the  1950 
population  is  figured  to  be  only  4,051,  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  2,071.  Undoubtedly,  these 
are,  in  the  main,  the  result  of  innocent  error 
but,  nevertheless,  they  represent  inaccuracies 
which  would  be  eliminated  by  permanent  per¬ 
sonal  registration. 

It  is  true  that  the  actual  savings  are  larger 
ahd  more  immediate  in  urban  areas,  but  there 
is  an  ultimate  lower  cost  in  rural  areas  also.  It 
is  estimated  that  in  Madison  County  the  cost 
of  installation  will  be  about  $8000,  but  there 
will  be  an  actual  saving  every  year  of  $1200  in 
operating  expense. 

Significantly  enough,  the  principal  opposi¬ 
tion  to  this  new  registration  system  comes  from 
election  board  officials,  who  see  some  of  the 
political  plums  being  pulled  off  their  peren¬ 
nially  fruitful  tree,  and  from  union  officials, 
because  of  the  elimination  of  much  of  the 
printing. 

On  the  other  ha'nd,  practically  every  civic- 
minded  organization  is  in  favor  of  the  bill.  In 
spite  of  this  support,  however,  the  politicians 
In  Albany  are  only  lukewarm  on  the  issue.  It 
is  for  that  reason  that  pressure  from  the  grass 
roots  must  be  applied  to  insure  the  passage  of 
a  piece  of  sound  legislation.  The  best  method 
is  to  send  a  letter  or  a  telegram  to  Governor 
Dewey,  urging  the  prompt  adoption  of  the 
Williainson-Brook  bill. 


Farmers  Are  Good  Risks 

A  RECENT  government  report  states  that 
when  Federal,  100  per  cent,  40-year  loans 
started  in  1938  to  tenant  farmers  to  buy  farms, 
it  was  not  expected  that  within  but  12  years 
later  over  one-third  of  these  loans  would  be 
paid  in  full,  with  many  others  being  far  ahead 
of  their  amortization  schedules. 

As  of  January  1,  1951,  direct  real  estate  loans 
have  been  made  to  farmers  to  the  extent  of 
$380,000,000,  with  an  additional  $37,000,000 
worth  of  such  loans  made  by  private  lenders 
being  insured  by  the  government.  This  assist¬ 
ance,  now  handled  by  the  Farmers  Home  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C.,  has  been  made 
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available  only  to  those  families  who  could  not 
obtain  adequate  credit  from  other  sources  at 
reasonable  rates. 

The  farm  ownership  program  came  into  be¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  the  depression  in  the  eatly 
30’s.  After  Congress  had  held  hearings  and 
studied  the  problem  of  insecure  land  tenure, 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  resulted,  with  its  loan 
program  for  the  purchase  of  family-type  farms. 

The  relatively  high  prices  which  have  pre¬ 
vailed  for  several  years,  combined  with  tech¬ 
nical  supervision  of  these  farms  as  provided 
under  the  program,  and  the  will  and  desire  of 
these  farm  men  and  women  to  acquire  and  im¬ 
prove  their  own  piece  of  land,  haVe  been  the 
principal  favorable  contributing  factors  in  the 
advance  repayment  of  these  loans.  The  program 
provided  loans  up  to  100  per  cent  of  the  long¬ 
time  earning  capacity  of  the  farm.  The  loans 
were  repayable,  at  three  per  cent  interest,  over 
a  40-year  amortization  period.  If  a  borrower 
could  pay  more  than  the  amortized  amount, 
he  was  allowed  to  do  so;  and  if  he  was  in  de¬ 
fault,  he.  was  billed  only  for  the  amount  he 
could  pay. 

Today  the  tenant-purchase  program  is  much 
like  it  was  in  the  beginning.  The  principal 
changes  have  been  an  increase  in  the  interest 
rate  from  three  to  four  per  cent,  and  some 
tightening  of  the  requirement  that  the  specified 
amortization  payment  be  piade  each  year. 

It  is  certainly  encouraging  to  note  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  these  tenant  farmers,  in  whom 
very  few  professed  confidence  only  a  few  years 
back,  have  recognized  and  performed  their  re¬ 
sponsibilities  so  creditably,  and  as  a  result  are 
today  independent  home-owning  farmers. 


Two  Terms  for  President 

WHEN,  late  last  month,  Nevada  ratified  the 
amendment  to  the  United  States  Consti¬ 
tution  limiting  the  tenure  of  any  future  Presi¬ 
dent  to  two  terms  in  office,  it  became  the  36th 
State  to  do  so,  and  the  amendment  thereupon 
became  the  law  of  the  land.  First  approved  by 
the  Congress  in  1947,  it  has  taken  almost  four 
years  to  obtain  the  necessary  ratification  by  36 
States. 

It  should  not  have  taken  as  long  as  it  did  be¬ 
cause,  although  it  would  have  been  more  as¬ 
suring  to  rely  on  an  honored  tradition,  experi¬ 
ence  has  taught  us  that,  no  matter  how  noble 
the  tradition,  it  can  and  will  be  broken  by  over- 
ambitious  men.  Even  so,  it  was  argued  that  the 
proposed  amendment  was  a  restriction  on  the 
electorate  in  exercising  their  privilege  of 
free  choice.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
vention  system  is  in  itself  a  limitation  on  the 
voting  privilege,  there  is  the  further,  all-im¬ 
portant  consideration  that  the  dangers  inherent 
in  a  continued  presidential  tenure  outweigh  all 
other  arguments.  Too  much  power  tends  to  be 
placed  in  a  government  that  is  headed  too  long 
by  one  man.  Besides,  a  fresh,  young  mind,  free 
of  political  entanglements  and  commitments, 
is  in  a  much  better  position,  as  head  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  to  make  clear  independent  decisions  for 
the  best  good  of  the  country. 

So  the  majority  of  the  people  thought,  and 
we  think  wisely  for  the  good  of  the  nation. 


What  Farmers  Say 

DAIRYMAN  OPPOSES  MILK  FOR  HEALTH 

In  your  March  3  issue  I  read  an  article  about 
filk  for  Health.  A  few  days  later,  I  was  called 
n  by  a  Milk  for  Health  representative  and,  believe 
me,  it  was  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life,  be- 
ause  I  was  all  prepared  for  him.  When  I  was 
hrough  telling  him  what  I  thought  of  it,  he  was 
iot  able  to  answer  my  questions.  I  told  him  we 
lairy  farmers'  were  doing  our  part  by  maintaining 
,  good  rigid  inspection  and  willingness  to  produce 
he  milk.  There  are  so  many  things  now  that  are 
,eing  withheld  from  our  milk  checks  that  at  the 
nd  of  the  month  all  we  get  is  a  small  piece  ot 
iaper  worth  a  few  dollars.  With  feed  and  cattle 
irices  the  way  they  are,  many  dairymen  are  being 
orced  out  of  business;  and  if  it  keeps  up,  there 
/ill  be  many  more. 

Why  do  we  have  to  give  this  Milk  for  Health 
rowd  money  for  nothing?  All  they’re  doing  is 
itting  back  and  letting  us  support  them.  If  they 
/ant  money  so  badly,  let  them  go  out  and  earn 
t,  the  same  as  other  people  do  —  work  for  it  like 
i  farmer  has  to,  up  at  four  in  the  morning  and 
it  it  until  six  and  seven  at  night,  or  later  when 
i  is  busy  season.  J.  v.  v. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 


“The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath  appeared 
o  Simon.”  Luke  24:34. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Vaccinated  Pigs  Died 

Not  long  ago  I  bought  some  pigs  to 
fatten  on  home  grown  grain,  and 
trucked  them  about  300  miles  to  my 
farm.  The  day  after  their  arrival  I 
had  them  vaccinated,  using  the 
double  treatment  to  prevent  hog 
cholera.  In  spite  of  this  vaccination, 
or  perhaps  because  of  it,  all  of  these 
pigs  came  down  with  hog  cholera 
not  long  after.  What  did  I  do  wrong? 
I  carefully  followed  directions  of  the 
manufacturer  of  the  serum  and  virus, 
and  gave  the  correct  amounts  of  each 
for  injections,  and  in  accordance  with 
weight.  What  is  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  single  and  double  treat¬ 
ment?  t.  b.  c. 

Your  pigs  have  suffered  what  is 
known  as  a  “break”  which  means 
that,  even  though  you  correctly  ad¬ 
ministered  the  proper  dosages  of  both 
serum  and  virus,  there  was  present 
one  or  more  conditions  which  caused 
them  to  succumb  to  the  disease  of 
hog  cholera.  It  is  never  advisable  to 
vaccinate  pigs  with  the  double  treat¬ 
ment  either  shortly  before  or  follow¬ 
ing  shipment.  Due  to  such  travel  they 
become  tired,  and  their  natural  re¬ 
sistance  is  thus  so  lowered  that  the 
germs  of  hog  cholera,  which  are 
present  in  the  virus,  may  gam  as¬ 
cendancy  and  consequently  produce 
an  active  and  possibly  fatal  case  of 
the  disease. 

If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  pigs  against  hog  cholera,  due 
to  possible  exposure  incident  to  such 
travel,  and  if  they  have  not  previ¬ 
ously  been  double  treated,  it  is  then 
best  to  vaccinate  them  with  what  is 
known  as  the  single  treatment.  The 
single  treatment  is  a  type  of  hog 
cholera  vaccination  whereby  only 
anti-hog-cholera  serum  is  adminis¬ 
tered;  this  serum  contains  no  living 
hog  cholera  germs  and  therefore  it 
cannot  transmit  the  disease.  How¬ 
ever,  the  single  treatment  provides 
only  a  temporary  immunity  of  a  few 
weeks.  If  a  longer  and  permanent 
immunity  is  desired  it  should  be 
followed  in  about  60  days  by  the 
double  treatment.  The  double  treat¬ 
ment  consists  of  the  administration  of 
proper  amounts  of  both  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum  and  virus,  so  that 
swine,  when  otherwise  healthy,  con¬ 
tract  only  a  mild  case  of  the  disease. 


Beef  Steers  and  Gains 

I  am  considering  buying  some 
yearling  beef  steers  to  put  on 
pasture  this  Summer,  and  then  fatten 
them  in  my  barn  lot  the  following 
Fall  and  early  Winter,  using  a  dry 
shed  for  shelter.  What  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  good  gain  for  these  steers 
on  grass  alone,  and  when  fed  all  the 
grain  and  hay  they  would  eat  when 
being  later  fattened?  What  would  be 
the  best  breed  to  use?  j.  a.  d. 

On  grass  alone  yearling  beef  steers 
of  desirable  type  and  conformation 
should  make  an  average  daily  gain 
per  head  of  a  pound  to  a  pound  and 
a  half,  provided  the  pasturage  is 
abundant  and  of  good  quality.  It  is 
best  to  start  them  on  grain  for  about 
30  days  before  removing  them  from 
pastui'e  in  the  Fall,  also  supplement 
their  fall  and  late  summer  pasture 


with  all  the  hay  they  will  eat.  In  this 
way  they  will  keep  gaining,  and  at 
an  increasing  rate.  When  the  steers 
are  removed  from  pasture  and  are  on 
full  feed  in  dry  lot,  they  should  make 
an  average  daily  gain  per  head  of 
from  two  and  a  half  to  three  pounds. 

The  three  leading  beef  breeds  are 
Aberdeen-Angus,  Hereford,  and  beef 
type  or  Scotch  Shorthorn.  These  three 
breeds  are  equally  suitable  for  use 
under  your  conditions.  It  is  therefore 
more  important  to  consider  which  is 
the  most  readily  available,  and  which 
offers  the  most  for  the  money.  Good 
feeder  type,  and  desirable  confor¬ 
mation  are  the  things  to  look  for. 
Deep  bodies,  broad,  and  built  close 
to  the  ground  with  a  blocky  confor¬ 
mation  throughout,  are  the  character¬ 
istics  desired  in  a  rapid  fattening 
beef  steer. 

Prevent  Pregnancy  Disease 
in  Ewes 

According  to  an  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity  veterinarian,  pregnancy  dis¬ 
ease  seldom  occurs  in  ewes  on  good 
pasture.  Since,  however,  most  lambs 
are  born  before  the  pasture  season,  a 
liberal  amount  of  good  quality  hay 
should  be  fed  during  the  pregnancy 
period.  In  addition  to  hay,  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  ewes  receive  grain  every 
day  of  the  last  six  weeks  before 
lambing.  Starting  with  about  one- 
quarter  pound  of  grain  each  day, 
there  should  be  a  gradual  increase  to 
one  pound  per  day  per  ewe.  Complex 
grain  mixtures  are  all  right  but  best 
results  demand  oats  be  included;  at 
least  three-quarters  of  the  grain  ra¬ 
tion  should  consist  of  oats.  A  little 
shelled  corn  mixed  with  whole  oats 
will  help  prevent  choking,  and  salt, 
fresh  water  and  moderate  exercise 
are  part  of  good  sheep-handling. 

Despite  these  recommendations,  an 
occasional  animal  may  develop  preg¬ 
nancy  disease.  Early  recognition  and 
treatment  is  important.  Since  it  is  a 
disease  of  pregnant  ewes,  other  sheep 
will  not  have  to  be  watched.  This 
disease  occurs  during  the  last  month 
of  pregnancy,  from  now  until  the 
middle  of  May. 


Guernsey  Class  Leader 

The  American  Guernsey  Cattle 
Club  has  recently  designated  Old 
Timber’s  Heidi,  one  of  the  herd  at 
Orkil  Farms,  owned  by  Orrin  P.  Kil- 
bourn,  West  Simsbury,  Conn.,  as  a 
National  Class  Leader.  For  this  rec¬ 
ord  Heidi  produced  18,240  pounds  of 
milk,  875  pounds  of  butterfat  on  two- 
times-a-day  milking  in  her  HIR*test 
for  365  days.  She  is  one  of  a  number 
of  foundation  animals  purchased 
within  the  past  few  years  by  Mr.  Kil- 
bourn.  The  herd  also  includes  two 
outstanding  Guernsey  bulls:  Dorsal 
Farms  Coronation  King  and  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms  High  Nonpareil.  The 
Orkil  herd,  under  the  management  of 
E.  Harold  Madsen,  ranks  among  the 
top  herds  in  Connecticut.  Its  recent 
record  for  35  cows  under  DHIA  and 
HIR  testing  was, an  average  of  8,597 
pounds  milk  and  425  pounds  fat,  and 
has  since  averaged  10,000  pounds 
milk  and  495  pounds  fat. 
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Old  Timber's  Heidi  owned  by  Orrin  P.  Kilboarn,  has  recently  made  a 
Guernsey  Class  Leader  record  of  18,240  pounds  of  milk  containing  875 
pound  of  butterfat.  This  record  was  made  at  Mr.  Kilbourn’s  Orkil  Farms, 
near  West  Simsbury ,  Hartford  County,  Connecticut. 


Says  Fred  Speich,  Moniicello,  W is. 


SAVE  MONEY  My  old  barn  was  too  narrow.  A  drive¬ 
way  would  have  been  possible  only  by  making  the  barn  wider 
. . .  and  that  would  have  cost  too  much.  I  discovered  a  James¬ 
way  Barn  Cleaner  was  just  the  ticket  for  narrow  barns.  By  not 
having  to  widen  the  barn,  I.  saved  enough  money  to  afford 
lengthening  it.  I  also  put  in  a  complete  line  of  Jamesway 
time-saving  barn  equipment.” 


I  Saved  $  Ways 

by  Modernizing  with 

Jamesway! 


SAVE  TBME  "The  bigger  barn  and  Jamesway  modern¬ 
ization  have  cut  3  hrs.  a  day  off  my  chores.  Now,  I  clean  the 
barn  in  5  min.  It  took  2  hrs.  of  hard  work  the  old  way!  I  cut 
30  min.  lugging  time  with  my  Jamesway  feed  truck  —  save 
some  more  with  my  stalls  and  water  cups.  Jamesway  electric 
ventilation  assures  fresh  air  automatically.  With  this  modern¬ 
ization,  I  get  the  chores  done  in  half  the  time!” 


L 


Water  Cups 


Feed  Truck  Stall*  and  Stanchions  Hog  Feeder 


Ventilation 


REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN-351  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  more  information  telling  me  how  I  can  modernize 
with  Jamesway  for  □  cows  □  hens  □  hogs.  I  am  especially 
interested  in . . . 

Name . R.R. . 

Town . State . 


•\ 
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BACKUS  BROTHERS'  COW  MAKES  RECORD 
ON  MILK  MAID  DAIRY  RATIONS 


Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay  of  Butterfly  Farms,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 


The  record  recently  made  by  Knollwood 
Rag  Apple  Gay,  owned  by  R.  Austin  and 
Jay  W.  Backus  of  Mexico,  is  second  in 
New  York  for  milk  and  second  for  fat. 

Her  record  of  30,157.2  lbs.  of  milk 
and  1126  lbs.  of  fat  —  3.70%  — was 
made  on  MILK-MAID  Test  Cow  Ration. 

Steady,  high  production 

“Gay”  is  a  persistent  high  producer. 
As  a  5  year  old  cou>,  her  daily  average 
for  the  whole  365  days  was  82.6  lbs. 
of  milk  —  her  high  production  was 
only  11.4  lbs.  more  or  94  lbs.  Even 
after  6  months  she  gave  the  AR  test 
90  lbs.  of  milk.  On  a  3-day  official 
check  test  after  11  months,  she  aver¬ 
aged  72.3  lbs.  milk — 3.78%  fat.  She 
gave  67.8  lbs.  on  her  last  day. 


In  order  to  hold  up  this  tremendous 
production,  Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Gay, 
like  all  good  producers,  needed  a  dairy 
ration  to  supplement  the  nutrients  from 
hay  and  silage.  These  were  provided  by 
MILK-MAID  Test  Cow  Ration — a  feed 
that  has  for  12  years  helped  cows  at 
Butterfly  Farms  maintain  high  pro¬ 
duction  over  the  whole  lactation  period. 

MILK-MAID  gets  results 

All  over  the  Northeast,  dairymen 
are  obtaining  better,  more  efficient 
results  from  all  the  MILK-MAID  Dairy 
Rations — Calf  Starter  Mix  for  growing 
larger  calves — Fitting  Ration  for  build¬ 
ing  up  dry  cows,  and  MILK-MAID 
Dairy  Rations  for  maintaining  produc¬ 
tion  all  through  the  lactation  period. 


MAKERS  OF  LAY  OR  BUST  POULTRY  FEEDS 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  tvili  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  JJ,  N.Y. 


Or.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Tump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  Vs  HP  motor 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  Of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 

PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


w  ^  Compressed,  Mineralized 


The  Rotomin  block  is  composed  of  SALT,  the  right 
proportion  of  TRACE  MINERALS  and  the  important 
addition  of  CALCIUM,  PHOSPHORUS  and  DEX¬ 
TROSE.  These  proven  valuable  ingredients  plus  salt 
—  nature’s  offering  for  better  digestion,  better  appe¬ 
tite  and  food  assimilation  —  should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  job,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  year  round. 
Roto’s  is  the  only  method  that  will  do  the  job 
WITHOUT  WASTE  of  precious  minerals. 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
No  Work _£_No  Waste 

Always  Accessible 
Lasts  for  Months 

10  lb.  blocks  also  in 

Plain,  Iodized, 
Sulphurized 


Patented  Sanitary  ReteV^ 


Roto's  famous  patented  sanitary 
receptacle  allows  the  compressed 
block  to  rotate  as  used,  right  down 
to  the  last  lick.  Over  a  million 
in  daily  use.  See  your  dealer,  or 
write  us  for  special  folder  and 
prices  today. 


ROTO  SAIT  CO. 

UNION  SPRINGS.  N.Y. 


MAKERS  OF 
COMPRESSED  SALT 
SINCE  1903 


March  17,  1951 


All  Sheep  Go  to  Market 

By  R.  W,  Duck 


There  is  considerable  renewed 
interest  in  sheep  husbandry,  due  in 
many  cases  to  the  fact  that  their  live- 
weight  price  per  100  pounds,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  cattle  and  hogs,  has  for 
some  time  been  higher.  This  favor¬ 
able  comparative  price  is  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  their  large  decrease  in  num¬ 
bers.  All  livestock  go  in  definite 
cycles,  both  for  numbers  and  prices, 
and  at  present  sheep  are  at  their  low- 
point  for  numbers  and  consequently 
at  the  high  point  for  prices.  Sheep 
and  lambs  are  good  property  for  the 
small  and  medium  sized  farm,  and  no 
doubt  will  have  an  unusually  strong 
demand  for  the  next  several  years. 

Sheep  and  Lambs 

Those  not  familiar  with  sheep  pro¬ 
duction  ax-e  often  inclined  to  think 
of  these  animals  as  consisting  only  of 
sheep  and  lambs.  The  various  market 
classifications  and  grades  involved 
are,  however,  more  diversified.  Any¬ 
one  considering  starting  in  the  sheep 
business  should  therefore  have  clear¬ 
ly  in  mind  the  commercial  and  mar¬ 
ket  distinctions  involved.  There  are 
three  basic  market  classes  of  sheep, 
which  are  further  divided  into  sever¬ 
al  sub-classes,  and  these  in  turn  are 
again  classified  by  grades.  The  basic 
market  classes  refer  to  the  general 
intended  use  of  the  animals  and  in¬ 
clude  mutton  sheep,  feeder  sheep  and 
breeding  sheep,  while  a  sub-class 
covers  their  specific  use. 

There  is  still  another  and  broader 
classification  of  sheep  based  on  their 


number  of  animals  within  this  class, 
and  they  are  divided  into  wether,  ewe 
and  buck  lambs.  There  is  also  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  classification  known  as 
hothouse  lambs.  They  are  exclusively 
a  top  quality  product,  weighing  from 
25  to  55  pounds,  dressed,  and  are  usu¬ 
ally  farm  killed  with  the  pelt  and 
head  left  on.  Hothouse  lambs  are 
seldom  found  on  the  central  markets 
but  are  sold  direct  to  hotels  and 
restaurants;  these  lambs  command  a 
premium  price,  and  are  finished  for 
the  Christmas  and  early  winter  trade. 
Ewes  of  Dorset  breeding  are  princi¬ 
pally  used  to  produce  hothouse 
lambs,  as  they  can  be  suitably  bred, 
while  most  other  types  and  breeds 
will  take  the  ram  only  in  the  Fall. 

During  the  late  Spring  and  early 
Summer  considerable  numbers  of 
lambs  arrive  on  the  markets  which 
were  born  the  year  previous;  these 
are  called  lambs.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  lambs  born  during  the  late 
Winter  and  early  Spring  of  the  same 
year  in  which  they  are  marketed  are 
called  spring  lambs.  The  usual  time 
at  which  lambs  born  the  previous 
year  are  changed  in  their  classifi¬ 
cation  to  yearlings  is  around  June  15, 
after  which  date  spring  lambs  are 
likewise  designated  as  lamb. 

After  lambs  are  14  months  of  age 
or  older,  they  will  usually  cease  to 
break  at  the  so-called  lamb  or  break- 
joint,  located  just  above  the  pastern 
joint,  and  their  carcass  is  then 
changed  into  its  proper  maturity 


Photo  —  H.  Armstrong  Roberts,  Phila.,  Pa. 


Truck  shipments  are  being  increasingly  used  by  farmers  and  ranchers  to 
get  their  sheep  and  lambs  to  market.  In  some  instances  trucks  take  the 
aninials  all  of  the  way  while,  in  others  as  shown,  they  are  trucked  from  the 
home  place  to  the  local  loading  yards  for  farther  transportation  by  rail. 

These  ewes  are  Western  fine  wool  type. 


general  geographic  origin;  on  such  a 
classification  sheep  are  said  to  be 
either  natives  or  westerns.  Native 
sheep  refers  to  all  those  raised  in  the 
Central  Western,  Corn  Belt,  South¬ 
ern,  and  Northeastern  States,  while 
westerns  are  those  produced  in  the 
range  country.  Most  natives  are  dark 
faced  and  of  medium- wool  type; 
westerns  are  more  often  white-faced 
and  of  fine-wool  breeding. 

From  a  market  consideration, 
though,  it  makes  no  price  difference 
as  to  where  the  sheep  comes  from  or 
what  breed  it  may  represent.  The 
only  determining  factor  -as  to  how 
much  it  will  sell  for,  once  it  reaches 
the  stockyards,  is  its  individual  merit 
within  its  particular  class  arid  sub¬ 
class. 

Mutton  Sheep 

All  sheep  for  slaughter  are  classi¬ 
fied  on  commercial  markets  as  being 
mutton  sheep,  the  sub-classes  of  this 
division  including  lambs,  yearlings, 
wethers,  ewes  and  bucks.  At  present 
this  class  constitutes  about  75  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  sheep  sold  at  the 
terminal  markets.  All  breeds,  types 
and  grades  of  sheep  are  represented 
in  this  classification.  The  price  which 
an  animal,  within  its  sub-class,  will 
bring  is  influenced  only  by  its  grade 
and  quality.  Grade  means  the  per¬ 
centage  it  will  dress,  and  quality  re¬ 
fers  to  the  smoothness  of  its  fat 
covering  and  the  firmness  of  the  car¬ 
cass. 

Lambs  constitute  by  far  the  larger 


classification  of  yearling.  The  surface 
of  a  lamb  -break- joint  presents  a 
corrugated,  moist,  red  appearance, 
while  that  of  yearlings  is  drier,  paler 
in  color,  and  porous.  In  older  sheep, 
which  will  break  only  at  the  pastern 
joint,  the  surface  is  rounded  and 
pearl-like  in  appearance.  The  reason 
that  the  feet  cannot  be  separated  at 
the  break- joint  of  mature  sheep  is 
that  this  bone  connection  becomes 
solidified  as  the  animal  grows  older. 
In  this  respect,  though,  yearling 
wethers  will  continue  to  break  for  a 
longer  period  of  time  than  yearling 
ewes.  This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
yearling  wethers  bring  an  average 
higher  price  than  yearling  ewes,  and 
are  therefore  preferable  for  fattening 
purposes.  When  buying  lamb  over 
the  retail  counter,  the  housewife  is 
often  offered  what  is  termed  yearling 
lamb;  carcasses  of  this  kind  are  al¬ 
most  entirely  those  of  yearling 
wethers.  As  yearling  wethers  be¬ 
come  more  mature,  they  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  wethers.  However,  relatively 
few  wethers  are  found  on  our  mar¬ 
kets,  because  American  families  pre¬ 
fer  cuts  from  a  carcass  which  is  less 
mature.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of 
the  British  like  their  mutton  from  a 
well  matured  carcass,  with  all  its 
hearty  flavor. 

On  the  average,  a  good  to  choice 
lamb  with  a  live  weight  of  from  70 
to  80  pounds  will  dress  out  a  car¬ 
cass  weighing  from  35  to  40  pounds. 

(Continued  on  Page  232) 
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it’s  no  fun 
to  be  LAME 


n 


When  your  horse  is  lame,  he  is  not 
the  only  one  to  suffer .  .  .  because 
a  lame  horse  cannot  do  the  full 
day’s  work  you  expect  of  him. 
That’s  why  experienced  farmers 
and  horsemen  reach  for  SAVOSS  at  the  first  sign  of 
swelling  or  limping. 


SAVOSS  RELIEVES  tendon,  ligament  and  muscular 
lameness  and  soreness  due  to  curb,  sprain,  strain, 
overexertion  or  fatigue.  Aids  in  relieving  bog 
spavin,  thoroughpin,  windgall,  puffs  and  other  con¬ 
gestive  swellings  that  respond  to  external  treat¬ 
ment.  An  effective  antiseptic  dressing  for  cuts, 
galls  and  abrasions. 

World-famous  for  over  60  years,  SAVOSS  brings  re¬ 
lief  by  speeding  fresh  blood  through  stiff,  swollen 
tissues— removes  toxic  wastes,  aids  healing.  Quick¬ 
acting,  humane  — will  not  leave  scars  or  destroy 
hair  roots.  Easy  to  apply — use  brush  provided.  Get 
a  bottle  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


At  druggists’  every¬ 
where  — 

Per  bottle  —  $3°o 
Or  Mailed  Postpaid 


SAVOSS 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


TWO  YEAR  OLD  PALOMINO  SHETLAND  PONY 
STALLION  with  beautiful  GOLDEN  BODY  COLOR  — 
WHITE  MANE  and  TAIL,  stands  about  43"  tall. 
$400.  Also  Five-Year  Old  PALOMINO  PONY 
STALLION  —  stands  about  47"  tall  —  $500. 

FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS,  S0UDERT0N,  PA. 

SWINE 


Registered  Chester  White  Spring  Pigs 

For  Sale.  Same  champion  bloodlines  as  our  two  first 
prize  and  reserve  champion  gilts  at  the  1951 
Pennsylvania  State  Farm  Show. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SON,  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  Biz  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boara 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  ONE  PROVEN  YORKSHIRE  SOW, 
TWO  GILTS,  FORMER  PRIZE  WINNERS,  ElACH 
WITH  A  NICE  LITTER,  PRICED  TO  SELL,  MUST 
REDUCE  MY  HERD.  F.  E.  BUSLER. 

PEACHBOTTOM.  LANCASTER  CO.,  PENNA. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONSR  &  SON,  R.F.D.4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  GILTS 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS 
FRANKFORT.  NEW  YORK 


TAMWORTHS  —  Registered  or  unregistered  10  to  12 
weeks  old.  Genuine  Bacon  Breed.  Write  for  prices. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


-  REGISTERED  0IC  SWINE  - 

Best  of  Breeding  at  Reasonable  Prices. 
HOWARD  BEEBE  DEPOSIT.  N.  Y. 


-  YORKSHIRES  — — — — . 

BRED  GILTS  AND  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
KEITH  MALCHOFF,  CLYDE,  NEW  YORK 


MAPLEHURST  D  U  ROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED  „ 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA.  PA. 


For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels, 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Collie 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


German  Shepherd  Puppies:  A.  K.  C.  Registered.  From 
heel  drivers  and  good  watchdogs.  Very  intelligent, 
learn  fast.  GUY  KAUFMAN,  DUNDEE,  N.  Y. 


-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


- GERMAN  SHEPHERD  POLICE  PUPPIES - 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Champion  blood  line.  Wormed 
and  innoculated.  Prices  $50.00  each. 
WALTER  FAILING,  MAGNOLIA,  DELAWARE 

UlIREBBED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
-A-  N on-Registered  or  BEGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced,  v.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  ’  KENNELS.  Wilton.  New  Hampshire 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Breeders.  Low  Prices. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 


Miniature  Schnauzers:  Intelligence!  Personality! 
JONAIRE  KENNELS,  MT.  POCONO,  PA.  Phone  5881 


TISOTO 

PROUT. 


REG.  COLLIES: 
Box  261,  Route 


Sable-White  Puppies. 
I,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 


Pud.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pops  "’AT.JSS'K.S:- 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 
WALTON.  NEW  YORK 


REG.  COLLIES  and 
HILLCREST  FARM, 


COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sate;  BORDER  COLLIE  PUPS.  Eight  Weeks  Old. 
William  Mackenzies  Whipporwlll  Rd.,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Mont 

da9.^!16  tel,s  how-  1 2- month,  subscription  $1 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA,  C-21,  t 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .....' .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer. .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards .  3.50 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers 

G.  W.  Stamm .  3.50 

Farm  Animals. 

Dorothy  Hogner .  3.50 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker . 3.50 

Practical  Animal  Husbandry, 

Jack  Widmer  .  3.50 

The  Meat  We  Eat, 

P.  T.  Ziegler . -  ...  3.40 

Feeding  Dairy  Cattle, 

T.  W.  Gullickson . 2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) _ 

MMZtMC  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 


fot  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support.  Back  lsc- 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  at  the  abdomen.  Specify 
right  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
except  on  C.O.D.’i. 

Over  200,000  Satisfied  Users! 

TO  Day  Trial  Offer 

Motter-beek  guarantee  if  you  don't  got 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious— ORDER  TODAYl 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  RN-3,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


SAVE  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS— USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
Open  Franchise  for  Dealers  &  Salesmen 
SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  _  W I LLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Registered  Polled  Hereford  Bull 

To  avoid  inbreeding  we  are  forced 
to  sell  “Circle  M  Ranch  Mischief 
Domino  27”,  a  100%  dehorner,  4  yrs. 
old.  Sired  by  the  sire  of  the  1948  and 
1949  National  Champion  polled 
female.  Price  $1,500. 
Howden,  Farm, _ Sheffield,  Mass. 

HERE  FORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

-  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  - 

Eight  Months  Old.  One  for  Sate,  One  for  Trade. 
CHARLES  F.  BOMER 

152  WEST  42nd  ST- _ NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 

TEN  YEARLING  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
and  ONE  BULL  —  NO  RELATION  —  $250  Each. 
P.  K.  FISHER, _ SOUPERTON,  PENNA. 

WANTED:  Pure  Bred  Registered  ANGUS  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  TELFORD.  PA. 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua.  N.  V. 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MONEY  WITH  CHIN-CHINS 

REAL  PROFITS  FROM  BREEDERS,  MEAT,  FURS, 
LABORATORIES,  ETC.  Pleasant!  Easy!  Write  Today! 
ROCK  HILL  RANCH,  R.  I.  SELLERSVILLE.  PA. 


World’s  Largest  Breeder  of  Chinchilla  Rabbits 


-  TREEHAVEN  ANGORA  RABBITS  - 

FROM  SHOW  STOCK.  WRITE  — 

MRS.  CLARENCE  SHU.  R.  F.  D.  I,  Cobleskill.  N.  Y. 

FLEM  GIANTS  —  8-10  pounds.  Five  months.  Money 
back.  $15  a  Pair  F.  O.  B.  PETER  SEDLAK. 

BOX  186,  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  ANGORA  RABBITS 
MILDRED  BEAN, _ MOUNT  VERNON.  MAINE 


_ _ RAMS _ 

RUGGED  MONTANA 
YOUNG  BRED  EWES 

Write  Stating  Amount  Wanted. 

S.  K.  NORMAN, 

NORTH  WALES,  PENNA. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAM 
BORN  FEBRUARY  1949 
CURTIS  CANDY  and  BROWNING  PEDIGREE 
ENSIGN  FARM,  MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y. 

_ Telephone _ Bedford  Village,  4-3646 _ 

TWO  REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  EWES  S.  ONE  RAM. 
KEIKOUT  FARMS,  Phone  8-1581,  NASSAU,  N.  Y. 
I 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS  SALE 


MONDAY,  APRIL  2,  1951 

4  Bulls  •  53  Females 

Featuring 

The  Get  and  Service  of 

EILEENMERE  1032nd 

1949  International  Grand  Champion 

The  Service  of 

HOMEPLACE  EILEENMERE  999-35" 

1950  International  Reserve  Champion 

30  HEIFERS  BRED  TO  "THE  1032nd" 

Many  of  Them  Close  to  Calving 

A  GROUP  OF  HEIFER  CALVES 

Write  for  Catalogue  NOW 

ANKONY  FARM 


RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  TWENTY  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


SUNSET  RIDGE  DISPERSAL 
79 — Registered  Holstein  Cattle — 79 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  28 

RALPH  &  ARCHIE  MEEK  selling  at  their  farm, 
on  Route  7,  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y.,  30  miles  north¬ 
east  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  5  miles  west  of  Sidney. 
Herd  T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated,  treated  against  shipping  fever, 

nnstiHs  tpsfpfl 

20  Cows  from  500  lb.  to  796  lb.-,  all  selling  —  2 
time  milking.  Herd  Average:  465  lb.  fat,  12,800 
lb.  milk,  3.6%,  —  positively  sensational.  41 

Daughters  of  500  lb.  to  768  lb.  dams,  all  selling. 

—  42  Cows,  many  fresh  and  Close, 

—  13  Bred  Heifers, 

—  20  Younger  Heifers, 

—  4  Bulls  from  high  record  dams. 

Sale  starts  at  11:00  A.M.  in  big  tent,  farm  sold. 
All  go  at  your  price. 

RALPH  &  ARCHIE  MEEK,  Owners, 
Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 

R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO.  N.  V. 


-  264th  EARLVILLE  SALE  - - 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  4 
125  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  mastitis  tested,  vaccinated  against 
shipping  fever. 

EARLVILLE  MADISON  CO.,  N.  Y. 

40  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  on  Route  12-B. 

—  100  Fresh  and  Close  springers,  majority  first, 
second,  and  third  calf  heifers,  a  grand  array  of  the 
finest  available  from  the  best  herds  throughout  the 
State  of  New  York  and  several  neighboring  states. 

—  20  Service  Age  Bulls,  many  from  500  lb.  to 

800  lb.  fat  record  dams. 

—  Outstanding  group  of  heifers,  all  ages,  by 
noted  sires  They  will  sell  reasonably. 

COME  AKD  BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  AT 
THIS  SALE  WHERE  EVERY  ANIMAL  SELLS 
WITHOUT  RESERVATION  AND  ALL  SUB¬ 
JECT  TO  YOUR  EXAMINATION. 

Every  animal  is  examined  by  a  veterinarian  before 
the  sale.  Hundreds  of  breeders  and  dairymen  have 
bought  with  satisfaction  at  Earlville  for  nearly  28 
years.  Sate  starts  at  10:00  A.M.  in  heated  pavilion. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS  Sales  Mgr.,  MEXICO.  N.Y, 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


Emil  Johnson  Dispersal,  Easton,  Pa.,  R.  D.  2, 
Sat.,  April  7.  This  is  a  very  select  herd  of  28 
Cows,  8  Bred  Heifers,  3  Yearlings,  14  Heifer 
Calves,  3  Bulls.  Many  High  record  cows.  34 
by  Approved  sires.  Herd  Bang’s  Accr’d. 
Majority  Calfhood  Vaccinated. 

•  FOR  CATALOG  WRITE* 

Avrxhir®  Sale*  Service  Box  96.  Brandon,  Vl. 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Write  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
90  Si.,  Brandon,  Vt 


Fuerst&  Bethel 
Farms 


ABERDEEN  ANGUS 


Saturday,  March  31st 


(SOUND  INVESTMENTS 


20 

Bulls 


US  BREEDING. 


50 

Heifers 


Individuality  you  can  see  .  . 

Breeding  you  can .  trust  .  .  . 


Many  Special  Features 

Now  you  can  own  a  better  Aberdeen 
Angus  bull  from  two  of  the  East’s 
leading  herds. 

Buy  a  bull  that  has  a  definite  price 
guaranteed  for  two  of  his  first  calves. 

The  Largest  and  Best  Selection 
of  Bulls  To  Sell  In  The 
East  This  Spring 

Write  now  for  complete  details  of  our 
Stamp  of  Approval  Bull 
Plan  and  Catalog  to: 

Fuerst  or  Bethel  Farms,  Box  AY 

PINE  PLAINS 

Dutchess  County,  .V.  V. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  avaraga  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  «  Oept  R  N5  jus,  SliHSTOKE  AYE..  SWIKSflEU)  4,  NO. 


-  REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  SPECIAL  - 

FOUR  YOUNG  COWS;  SIX  YEARLING  HEIFERS: 

ONE  BULL  CALF.  $2,000. 

ALFRED  HIMROD,  WATERFORD,  PA. 


GUERNSEYS  FOR  SALE 

One  or  two,  top,  line  bred  Coronation  Levity  females. 
WOODSTOCK  FARM,  6L0VERSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


ALWAYS  ON  HAND  —  LARGE  SELECTION  OF 
TOP  GRADE  COWS.  T.  B.  AND  BLOOD  TESTED. 
WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL. 

E.  L.  FOOTE  AND  SON.  INC. 

HOBART.  NEW  YORK  _ Telephone  6471 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


M.  SH.  BULL,  Red,  18  months;  Dam’s  RM-7600-323 
at  two  years  seven  months  2xda. 

O.  E.  HENDRICKSON,  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 
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U  See  *lUem  t 

DANIELS 


Ok  SbUfday  March  19-24 


Farm  and  Home  Week  Show 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 


SAM  DANIELS 
• 

MFG.  CO.,  INC. 

Hardwick 

,  VERM  ON  T 

> 
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Give  your  youmrster I  I 
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_  Give  your  youngster |  PAfTAI  8 
the  joy-ride  of  a  lifetime!  * 

TRACTALL  looks  just  like  a  man -size 
Tractor.  It  is  the  perfect  gift  for  boys  and 
girls  up  to  12  years  old.  Chain-drive — pedal 
driven.  Sold  DIRECT  from  FACTORY  at 

NEW  LOW  PRICES 

Not  sold  in  stores! 
Send  for  Bulletin  and 
_ 5-day  Free  Trial  Plan. 

LAND  MFG.CORP..  Dept.  RN-3 
164  ELLICOTT  ST.,  BUFFALO  3,  NEW  YORK 


Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rust  and  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
crystal-clear  and 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information- 


WATER 

Jma 

FOR  FARM  PONDS 

IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Cataloa  in  color  today! 

£|^^|||U|  WATER  Dept.  B-3  950  Front  St, 
jLUwm  GARDENS  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 

and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

becauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  In  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  eost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  Ill-H  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.. _ BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


Bl  N OCULARS  "N 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  give  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
Wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
I  S4.45  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-12 
Vjl3«_ABVLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN. 


J 


Canary  Care  &  Feeding 

32  PAGE  AUTHORITATIVE  BOOK  SEND  FREE. 
WRITE  TODAY,  QUANTITY  LIMITED. 
FARM  AND  BIRD  PRODUCTS 
BOX  238.  STONY  BROOK.  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  eharaeter) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington.  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New -  Yorker  and  you  T I  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 


An  Easter  Country  Canticle 


We  thank  Thee,  Lord,  for  children, 
Spring, 

The  hopefulness  in  every  thing 
That’s  very  young. 

For  saplings  tall  that  bend — not  break, 
For  tender  grasses,  buds  that  wake 
When  Winter  ends. 

Pennsylvania 


The  Little  Brown  House 

We  always  say  that  when  the 
mercury  in  February  drops  to  20  be¬ 
low  or  lower,  it  breaks  Winter’s 
back.  After  that  we  confidently  look 
forward  to  less  frigid  figures.  On  the 
morning  of  Februray  10  it  was  20 
below  zero,  but  in  a  few  hours  went 
to  20  above  under  the  porch.  Alto¬ 
gether  it  has  been  a  strange  Winter 
with  as  much  as  over  50  degrees  rise 
in  temperature  over  a  short  time. 
Colds,  whooping  cough  and  the 
mumps  have  flourished  as  well  as 
numerous  accidents  on  icy  roads. 
Little  Joel  tries  hard  to  walk  down 
the  hill  on  a  slant,  but  his  feet  slide 
out  and  down  he  goes,  unhurt  except 
for  his  pride. 

For  our  wildlife  friends  the  Winter 
has  been  good:  not  over  a  foot  of  snow. 
Even  the  deer  could  walk  on  the 
crust,  thus  letting  them  get  plenty  to 
eat.  Vermont  now  gives  a  short  sea¬ 
son  of  beaver  trapping,  though  traps 
must  not  be  set  near  their  houses.  A 
neighbor  caught  one  of  the  busy  tribe 
worth,  he  thought,  $50  as  it  was  large 
with  the  fur  in  prime  condition. 

Candlemas  Day  gave  me  a  surprise 
—  no  groundhog  sight,  but  a  sparrow 
on  the  woodpile.  Since  then  this 
lonely,  brave  bird  has  slept  on  the 
porch  and  goes  into  the  swallow  holes 
near  the  ridgepole  of  the  bam  to  get 
grass  and  weed  seeds.  Of  course  we’ve 
had  juncoes,  the  snowflakes  visit  us 
in  large  flocks,  five  bluejays  have 
stopped  by  now  and  then,  plus  a  few 
cheerful  chickadees.  But  the  queer¬ 
est  winter  visitor  is  the  big  frog  in 
Errol’s  spring.  Early  last  month  dur- 


For  fledging  birds,  the  colt,  the  fawn, 
Each  calf  and  shoat  and  lamb — For 
dawn 

Delivering  day. 

Our  flagging  spirit  now  grows  brave 
As  Eastertide  defeats  the  grave.  .  . 
We  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

Kate  C.  Morris 


ing  a  warm  spell  it  came  out  of  hi¬ 
bernation  and  swam  around  while  the 
children  looked  on  round-eyed.  Also 
strange  was  the  tree  frog  that  came 
to  life  and  sat  blinking  by  the  fire  the 
men  had  made  while  working  in  the 
woods. 

Across  the  frosty  sky  one  day 
came  big  bombers  on  their  way  from 
Texas  to  England.  Passing  just  north 
of  us,  we  and  neighbors  rushed  out 
to  watch  them  and  their  small  dart¬ 
ing  escorts. 

Electricity  up  the  Bald  Mountain 
Brook  is  a  reality  at  last.  The  power 
was  turned  on,  January  19,  in  this 
year  of  1951,  and  they  tell  us  it  is 
the  best  rural  line  in  the  State. 

So  much  for  our  Winter,  a  season 
when  our  ancestors  used  to  “come 
apart  and  rest  awhile.”  Methinks 
they  had  the  right  idea.  A  happy 
Easter  to  you  all.  Mother  Bee 


The  Lovely  Rosary  Vine 

A  beautiful  little  plant  for  window 
trellis,  hanging  basket  or  windowpane 
shelf  is  the  rosary  vine,  so  called  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  tubers,  like 
rosary  beads,  that  form  along  the  vine 
stems.  This  plant’s  real  name  is 
Ceropegia  woodii,  pronounced  Ser- 
oh-pee-jee-ah  (accent  on  middle 
syllable)  wood-ee-ee  (accent  on 
first). 

Here  is  a  lovely  indoor  vine  for  the 
busy  housewife  as  it  practically  takes 
care  of  itself,  asking  only  some  sun¬ 
shine,  and  water  in  the  flowerpot 
saucer.  My  plant  is  almost  ever- 
blooming  with  tiny  lavendar  flowers 


No  Sugarbush?  But  Here 
Are  Maple  Recipes 

Many  of  us  have  no  sugarbush, 
nor  have  been  to  a  sugaring-off  party. 
Nevertheless  we  can  preserve  the 
maple  traditions  right  in  our  own 
kitchens.  Here  are  cherished  old 
maple  sugar  and  syrup  recipes  to  use 
as  a  treat  for  your  family. 

Maple  Sugar  Pie 

Use  Vz  recipe  favorite  plain  pastry;- 
3  eggs;  3  tablespoons  soft  maple 
sugar;  2  cups  milk;  Vs  teaspoon  nut¬ 
meg;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  Vz  teaspoon 
vanilla. 

Line  a  piepan  with  pastry  and  chill. 
Beat  eggs  slightly;  add  maple  sugar. 
Heat  milk  in  double  boiler,  add  nut¬ 
meg  and  salt,  and  pour  slowly  on 
eggs  and  sugar.  Strain.  Add  vanilla. 
Pour  mixture  into  pastry-lined  pan 
and  bake  in  hot  oven  (400  degrees 
F.)  until  edge  of  crust  is  lightly 
browned.  Reduce  the  heat  to  moder¬ 
ate  (350  degrees  F.),  and  bake  until  a 
knife,  inserted  in  filling,  comes  out 
clean.  Makes  one  9-inch  pie. 

Maple  Syrup  Cake 

Ingredients;  Vz  cup  sagar;  Vs  cup 
shortening;  %  cup  maple  syrup;  Vz 
cup  milk;  2 Vi  cups  flour;  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  3  egg  whites. 

Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening 
together.  Add  the  syrup  and  stir  well. 
Add  the  milk  and  flour  alternately. 
Fold  in  the  beaten  whites  and  bake  in 
an  oblong  pan  (350  degrees  F.)  for 
45  to  60  minutes.  When  the  cake  is 
baked  and  cool,  place  it  on  an  in¬ 
verted  cake  pan  and  cover  with 
Maple  Sugar  Frosting. 

Maple  Sugar  Frosting 

Use  %  cup  maple  syrup;  1  egg 
white;  Vi  cup  sugar.  Cook  the  syrup 
and  sugar  together  until  it  spins  a 
thread  (220  degrees  F.)  when  dropped 
from  a  spoon.  Pour  this  syrup 
slowly  over  the  beaten  egg  white  and 
beat  until  cold.  This  icing  is  quickly 
made  and  may  be  used  to  give  a 
maple  flavor  to  simple,  inexpensive 
cakes  or  cookies. 

Maple  Sugar  Cookies 

Use  2 Vi  cups  sifted  flour;  J4  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder;  Vz  cup  shortening;  1  cup 
maple  sugar;  2  eggs,  beaten;  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  1  tablespoon  milk. 

Sift  flour,  salt  and  baking  powder 
together.  Cream  shortening  and 
sugar  together,  add  eggs  and  vanilla, 
then  add  sifted  ingredients  and  milk. 
Roll  and  cut.  Sprinkle  with  sugar  and 
bake  on  baking  sheet  in  moderate 
oven  (375  degrees  F.)  for  12  minutes. 
Makes  2  Vz  dozen  cookies. 

Maple  Fudge 

Use  2Vz  cups  maple  sugar;  1  cup 
cream  or  milk;  Vz  cup  boiling  water; 
1  cup  broken  nut  meats. 

Break  the  maple  sugar  into  small 
pieces  and  heat  it  in  a  saucepan  with 
the  water.  When  it  is  dissolved,  add 
the  milk.  Boil  to  the  soft  ball  stage 
(238  degrees  F.).  Remove  from  the 
fire  and  cool.  When  it  is  lukewarm, 
beat  until  it  gets  creamy;  then  add 
the  nut  meats:  Spread  it  in  a  buttered 
pan;  when  cool,  mark  it  into 
squares.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


shaped  like  closed  umbrellas — fairy 
ones  that  never  open. 

After  the  blooms,  there  appear  the 
silver-gray  tubers  resembling  round 
hard  beads  set  along  the  vines.  These 
“rosary  beads”  look  very  pretty  hang¬ 
ing  amongst  the  heart-shaped  silver 
and  green  foliage.  Because  the  backs 
of  the  leaves  are  reddish,  the  sun¬ 
light  coming  through  them  bathes 
the  whole  plant  in  a  glow  of  rose 
color. 

To  see  the  rosary  vine  with  pendent 
graceful  shoots,  strung  with  beads,  is 
to  want  one  for  sheer  pleasure,  which, 
incidentally,  is  prolonged  because  the 
plant  grows  in  beauty  with  age. 

Naomi  M.  Ingalls 
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Healthful  Cabbage  to  Enjoy 

Cabbage,  so  common  to  us  for  so 
long,  has  an  interesting  and  honor¬ 
able  history.  Today  we  recognize  its 
healthful  minerals  and  vitamins,  un¬ 
known  to  the  ancient  Romans  who 
enjoyed  eating  the  leafy  vegetable 
but  had  no  knowledge  of  the  hard 
heading  sorts.  Most  of  our  familiar 
varieties  were  first  grown  in  Ger¬ 
many,  France  and  the  Low  Countries. 
Long  before  the  American  Reyolu- 
tion,  cabbage  was  grown  in  the 
colonies  here. 

It  would  seem  that,  when  people 
have  grown  and  eaten  a  vegetable  for 
as  long  as  they  have  cabbage,  they 
wouldn’t  misuse  it  the  way  they  still 
do!  Cabbage  suffers  most  from  over¬ 
cooking;  10  to  12  minutes  is  long 
enough  to  boil  it.  A  medium  sized  head 
of  cabbage  cut  into  eights,  cooked 
for  10  minutes  in  a  small  amount  of 
water,  and  served  hot  with  a  little 
salt  and  melted  butter  is  delicious. 
Thus,  when  adding  cabbbage  .  to  a 
boiled  dinner,  wait  until  the  other 
vegetables  are  nearly  done.  Follow¬ 
ing  are  recipes  for  enjoyable  eating. 

Caebage  au  Gratin  in  Casserole 

First  make  a  medium  white  Cheese 
Sauce,  using  2  tablespoons  flour;  2 
tablespoons  fat;  1  cup  milk;  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  %  cup  of  grated  cheese. 
Melt  fat  and  blend  in  the  salt  and 
flour,  then  add  milk  gradually  and 
keep  stirring;  mix  in  the  cheese  last. 
Now  fill  a  quart  casserole  with 
cabbage  that  has  been  cooked  for 
five  minutes  in  a  small  amount  of 
water,  just  enough  not  to  burn. 
(Save  the  water  to  add  to  soup 
stock.)  Pour  the  Cheese  Sauce  over 
the  cabbage,  top  it  with  buttered 
bread  or  cracker  crumbs,  and  bake  10 
minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Molded  Fruit  anp  Vegetable  Salad 

For  this  molded  salad,  use  1  box 
of  lemon  flavored  prepared  gelatin 
dessert  powder;  1  cup  finely  chopped 
or  shredded  cabbage;  1  cup  finely  cut 
celery;  2  red  apples  chopped  (un¬ 


peeled);  1  tablespoon  sugar  sprinkled 
on  the  chopped  apple;  %  teaspoonful 
salt.  Mix  the  prepared  fruit  and 
vegetables;  stir  them  into  the  gelatin 
dessert  mixture  which  has  stood 
until  it  is  just  beginning  to  thicken. 
Pour  into  individual  molds  or  a  large 
dish.  When  set  and .  cold,  if  dish  is 
used,  cut  salad  into  squares  and 
serve  with  your  pet  salad  dressing. 

We  may  thank  the  old  warlike 
Celts,  who  carried  their  cabbage 
(Bressic)  with  them  as  they  invaded 
other  countries,  for  spreading  the 
culture  of  this  fine  vegetable.  Our 
New  World  thanks  should  go  to  the 
explorer,  Cartier,  who  is  credited  by 
many  as  having  brought  cabbage  to 
America.  Glenadore  B.  Griswold 


Butternut  Pie  and  Cake 

If  you  are  lucky  enough  to  be 
able'  to  gather  your  own  butternuts, 
you  may  want  to  try  these  recipes 
for  delicious  pie  and  cake,  using  up 
the  last  of  last  Fall’s  supply. 

Butternut  Pie 

Ingredients:  3  eggs;  6  tablespoons 
sugar:  V4  teaspoon  salt;  3  cups  sweet 
milk;  %  cup  butternut  meats, 
chopped  fine;  1  teaspoon  flour.  Beat 
eggs,  sugar  and  salt  together.  Roll 
butternut  meats  in  1  teaspoon  flour. 
Add  milk.  Put  in  an  unbaked  pie 
shell.  Bake  at  450  degrees  F.  for  10 
minutes,  then  at  350  degrees  until 
filling  is  set. 

Butternut  Cake 

Use  %  cup  shortening;  1  cup  sugar; 
2  eggs;  1  cup  butternut  meats  put 
through  food  chopper;  %  cup  milk; 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder  and  IV2 
cups  flour.  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar  gradually,  and  beat  until 
smooth  and  creamy.  Add  beaten  eggs 
and  mix  well.  Add  flour,  sifted  with 
the  baking  powder,  alternately  with 
the  milk.  Add  nuts.  Turn  the  batter 
into  two  buttered  and  floured  layer 
cake  tins,  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven,  375  degrees  F.  for  about  25 
minutes.  L.  M.  Willard 


Everything’s  Pretty— and  So  Practical— This  Season 


130  —  LUSCIOUS  FRUIT  MOTIFS.  Here  are  giant' strawberries,  ripe  red  cherries,  and 
six  by  eight  inch  baskets  of  colorful  fruits;  22  different  designs  to  embroider  on  breakfast 
cloths,  table  mats,  towels,  potholders,  aprons  or  chair  backs!  Color  charts  and  illustrations. 
Complete.  20*. 

2215  —  A  FROCK  IN  NO  TIME  FLAT!  Now  you  can  whip  up  an  attractive  cotton  in 
jigtime,  because  the  back  and  front  are  each  cut  in  only  one  piece,  with  waist  darted  to 
fit;  bow  tie  at  back.  Fine  for  all  figures.  Sizes  12-20;  38-48.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35  in.;  2V2 
yds.  trim.  20*. 

2087  —  HIGH  WAIST  BOLERO  AND  DRESS  TEAM.  Smart  for  Spring  and  Summer, 
worn  together  or  separate.  Ideal  for  checked  or  print  materials.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  614 
yds.  35  in.  20*. 

2283  —  DAINTY  LITTLE  SIDE  BUTTON ER,  AND  SO  EASY.  Nothing  could  be  quicker 
and  simpler  to  make  than  this  darling  dress  cut  entirely  in  one  piece;  buttons  down  both 
sides  for  small  girls  to  dress  themselves.  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  114  yds.  35  in.; 
2  yds.  trim.  20*. 

224  —  CUDDLE  PUPPY,  AND  A  CUTE  HORSE  TOO!  Both  in  this  pattern.  Little 
dog  is  only  8  inches  high;  cuddle  horse  10  inches.  Loved  by  small  girls  and  boys.  20*. 

184  —CROCHET  HANDSOME  TABLE  MAT  AND  NAPKIN  SET,  in  the  favorite  pine¬ 
apple  design  for  mat  border  and  corner  of  napkin.  Simple  and  effective  work  inside 
border;  so  pleasant  to  do.  Each  mat  12  by  17  inches;  matching  napkins  in  13  inch  squares. 
20*. 

OUR  SPRING-SUMMER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address  and  style  numbers  plainly;  be  sure  to  in¬ 
clude  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20*.  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW- 
YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1c  tax  on 
orders  up  to  50*;  2*  tax  for  over  50*.) 


Mayville  Woman  First  Prize  Winner 
in  Grange  Cooking  Competitions 


Three-time  cooking  champion  praises  New  Dry  Yeast 


Mrs.  Olga  Stratton  of  May- 
1  ville,  New  York,  was  a  first 
1  prize  winner  not  once  but  three 
times  in  1950.  Her  food  exhibits 
took  first  place  at  her  local 
Grange,  at  the  Pomona  Grange, 
and  finally  at  the  State  Grange 
Contest .  .  .  where  women  from 
all  over  New  York  competed! 
J  Relatively  new  to  the  ranks 
of  prize-winning  cooks,  Mrs. 
Stratton  joins  her  fellow-cham¬ 
pions  in  praising  Fleischmann’s 
New  Improved  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “I  know  I  can  count  on 


this  New  Dry  Yeast,”  she  says. 
“It  gives  me  grand  results  . .  „ 
so  quickly  and  easily.”  * 
Now’s  the  time  for  yeast- 
raised  goodies.  Make  Lenten 
and  holiday  meals  more  deli¬ 
cious,  with  delectable,  whole¬ 
some  treats  made  with  yeast. 

And  when  you  bake  at  home 
— use  the  fastest,  easiest  yeast 
yet!  Fleischmann’s  New  Im¬ 
proved  Active  Dry  Yeast  dis¬ 
solves  in  a  few  moments — it’s 
faster  rising,  easier  to  use.  Buy 
some  today — you’ll  like  it. 


EAT  ANYTHING 

WITH 

FALSE  TEETH ! 

Corn-on-the-cob,hardcandy, 
nuts. ..you  can  eat  them 
all !  Simply  lay  soft  strip  of 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner  on  up¬ 
per,  lower  or  partial  plate. 

Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly. 

Your  plate  fits  snugly  and 
stays  that  -way  because  Brimms 
Plasti-Liner  hardens  perma¬ 
nently  to  your  plate-Even  on 
old  rubber  plates  you  get 
good  results  for  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer. 

Easy  to  Re-fit  or  Tighten  False  Teeth 

One  application  gives  instant  relief  from  slip¬ 
ping,  rocking  plates  that  cause  sore  gums.  You 
can  talk  without  embarrassment.  Forget  tem¬ 
porary  "stickums”  to  hold  plates  in.  Tasteless, 
odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your  plates. 
Removable  according  to  directions. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  to  refine  one  plate. 

Sent  in  plain  wrapper.  Pay  postman  when  deliv¬ 
ered.  Or  send  money  and  save  C.  O.  D.  charges. 
Also  available  at  leading  drug  stores.  Sample  of 
plate  cleaner  free  if  you  aot  now. 

PLASTI-LINER  CO„  Buffalo  1 1,  N.  Y„  Dept.  5q-T 


Brimms  PLASTI-LINER 

The  Permanent  Denture  Reliner 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE  - 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y ou 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to, 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  at  any  drugstore. 
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FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
43rd  Year. 

PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 


TRAVEL 


to  Bermuda,  Florida, 

Europe  or  around 


the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 

KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,jINC. 
466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


IN  A  HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer  .  .  .  send  4 
same-size  negatives  up  to  (2%x4(4)  plus  two  3c  stamps 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer  limited. 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE  DEPT.  B-2,  BOX  2. 

BRAINTREE.  MASSACHUSETTS 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

M  AIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

SENSATIONAL  INTRODUCTORY  OFFER. 

Returned  by  First  Class  Mail.  10  beautiful  enlarged 
Super-Snaps  of  any  10  negatives  you  send,  plastic  ring- 
bound  in  album.  Super-Snaps  are  guaranteed  non¬ 
fading,  deckled  and  dated  on  back.  Negatives  re¬ 
turned  with  Super-Snaps.  Send  your  10  negatives 
with  25c  in  coin  today.  Offer  limited.  NEXT  DAY 

PHOTO  SERVICE,  NEXT  DAY  BUILDING, 

ROOM  202,  BRAINTREE,  MASSACHUSETTS 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 

2  Professional  Enlargements  25«.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service.  43-C,  Albany  9,  N.  Y. 


SELL  WOMEN’S  WEAR 

Up-to-minute  style — DRESSES  — 
street — house — DRESS  GOODS — 
cotton— rayon— HOSIERY— LINGE¬ 
RIE— APRONS— TO  WELS  —  STA¬ 
TIONERY— GREETING  CARDS— 
Beautiful  Free  Samples  Make  Easy 
Sales— GOOD  PROFITS— Without 
experience.  Exclusive.  Be  First. 
Write  now.  Mitchell  &  Church  Co. 
Dept.  208,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Spring  Fabrics  of  Quality! 

Send  1W  For  Catalogue  With  Actual  Swatches. 
THE  FABRIC  CORNER 

P.  0.  BOX  248,  Cathedral  Station,  New  York  25,  N.  Y. 


\T  k  DM  FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
I  tt  IM  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  &. 
*4m'*■**,  Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 


Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  %  yard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  for  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO.. 
1191  MASSACHUSETTS  AVE.,  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  ing.  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 

colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C  O  D.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Massachusetts 


MEMORY  VERSE 
CURLS 

See  God? 

Here  in  this  box  .  .  . 

I’ve  been  wondering 

If  you  could  put  them  on  again  — 

Little,  ugly,  troublesome  things  — 

But  they  used  to  curl  up 

And  go  to  sleep  on  my  neck 

Like  tired  kittens. 

—  By  Grace  Sibley 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  always  read  the  Page 
and  most  of  all  I  look  for  horse  lovers.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer  I  break  colts  and  horses  and 
give  riding  instructions.  I  haven’t  written  to 
the  Page  for  at  least  three  years  because  I 
have  been  in  Japan  with  the  occupation  and 
when  I  returned  I  thought  I  might  be  too 
old  to  contribute.  I  had  three  horses  in 
Japan,  two  mares  and  a  horse  colt.  I  would 
like  to  swap  ideas  about  horses  with  other 
boys  and  girls  or  with  someone  else  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  mysterious  orient.  —  Ruth 
Schwartz,  19,  Massachusetts. 


HANDS  ACROSS  THE  SEA 

Dear  Friends:  I  am  fond  of  corresponding 
with  a  young  American  boy  or  girl  of  about 
18  or  19  years  old.  I  am  in  my  third  year  of 
high  school.  I  will  start  writing  letters  be¬ 
cause  in  this  way  I  will  broaden  my  English. 
There  are  so  many  ways  in  which  our  two 
countries  differ,  so  I  think  that  if  we  write 
each  other  often  we  will  gain  a  good  knowl¬ 
edge  of  many  things.  I  would  love  to  hear 
soon  from  a  pen  pal.  —  Hannelore  Werner*. 
17,  Germany. 


MORNING  ON  THE  FARM 

You  can  tell  when  it’s  morning  on  the  farm 
by  the  noises  you  hear.  First  comes  the 
cock-a-doodle-doo  of  the  rooster  and  the 
answering  of  the  cock  from  the  neighboring 
farm.  The  slamming  of  a  door  and  someone 
whistling  next  greets  your  ears.  Then  the 
cows,  pigs  and  chickens  start  their  usual 
commotions.  About  that  time  if  you  listen 
hard,  you  can  hear  dishes  rattling  and  the 
sound  of  voices  coming  fron^the  kitchen.  At 
last  comes  the  sound  that  everyone  has 
been  waiting  for,  the  breakfast  gong!  The 
creaking  of  the  pump  drawing  water  for 
washing  now  rises  on  the  morning  air.  You 
hear  a  mad  scramble  as  everyone  races  for 
his  chair  accompanied  by  the  barking  of  the 
dog.  Afterwards  as  everyone  goes  about  his 
chores  you  hear  the  horses  stamping  their 
feet,  impatient  to  get  out  in  the  field  and  the 
sound  of  dishes  being  washed.  Yes,  morning 
of  the  farm  has  begun.  —  Verena  Tyler,  15, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE  WELCOME  HOME 

A  small  figure  of  a  child  stood  near  the 
front  window  of  the  Jones’  tiny  home.  Sad 
eyes  looked  dreamily  toward  the  bright  city 
lights.  Inside,  the  room  was  filled  with  toys 
waiting  anxiously  to  be  played  with. 

An  electric  train  stood  patiently  for  an 
engineer:  guns  longed  to  be  killing  “badman” 
in  the  small  nooks  of  the  kitchen;  and  cars 
and  trucks  hoped  soon  to  be  traveling  to  far 
corners  of  the  Jones’  world.  However,  the 
tiny  boy  still  dreamed  by  the  window. 

Suddenly  two  gleaming  lights  appeared  and 
turned  into  the  Jones’  yard.  A  tall  man  and 
a  wiggly  object  jumped  from  the  car.  A  door 
opened,  scampering  feet  could  be  heard,  a 
large  bark  of  joy,  and  a  quick  lick  from  a 
red  tongue  of  a  black  Cocker  Spaniel.  Small 
tears  of  happiness  rolled  from  the  child’s 
eyes,  and  “JIP,  your  home!” 

That  night  the  train  took  an  extra  run,  the 
guns  boomed  from  the  kitchen  wilds,  and  the 
cars  traveled  with  the  boy  and  his  dog.  The 
house  bubbled  with  happiness  as  noise, 
laughs  and  yips  were  combined.  And  the 
fact  remains  that  a  boy  needs  his  dog  just  as 
much  as  a  dog  needs  his  boy.  —  Gail  Miner, 
16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written,  but  I  read  Our  Page  regularly.  I 
certainly  enjoy  it  and  the  fact  that  you 
boys  and  girls  really  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
it  makes  the  reading  even  more  interesting. 
My  sister  has  made  four  new  friends  to 
date  through  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I 
am  hoping  for  as  much  success.  I  am  very 
interested  in  New  York  and  the  New  England 
States  even  though  I  have  never  been  far 
enough  north  to  get  a  glimpse  of  snow. 
That  probably  astounds  you,  but  it  is  en¬ 
tirely  true.  So  here  I  am  down  in  Florida 
waiting  for  some  letters.  —  Gail  Cofer,  14, 
Florida. 


PEI^JIN 


*0y  Boys  a~J.  frirls 

kfko  Lov*  f\  Perj 


Dear  Contributors:  Although  my  family 
has  been  receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  many  years,  I  have  never  gotten  around 
to  writing  a  letter  congratulating  you  on 
your  poems,  stories  and  drawings.  They  are 
all  very  interesting  and  I  hope  they  will 
continue  to  appear  on  Our  Page.  I  have 
quite  a  few  pen  pals  whom  I  have  met 
through  the  Page  and  I  would  like  very  much 
to  meet  some  new  friends.  My  likes  and  dis¬ 
likes  are  very  much  the  same  as  other  boy* 
and  girls.  My  likes  are  horseback  riding, 
roller  skating,  ice  skating  and  swimming. 
My  dislikes  are  few  and  far  between  and 
are  not  worth  mentioning.  Hearing  from  all 
you  readers  would  be  really  worth  the  effort 
and  I  hope  I  gain  many  new  friends.  —  June 
Ahrens,  15,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  As  long  as  I  have  been 
reading  Our  Page  I  have  only  noticed  one 
letter  from  Florida,  so  I  have  decided  it  was 
time  to  put  Florida  more  definitely  on  the 
map.  My  hobbies  are  re'ading,  stamp  collect¬ 
ing,  collecting  post  cards  and  all  kinds  of 
sports  especially  baseball.  I  would  like  to 
compliment  Jacqueline  DeNicola  on  her 
many  fine  drawings  and  also  Phyills  Dunn  on 
her  fine  poem  “Best  To  Do.”  Keep  up  the 
good  work  Phyllis,  you  have  a  fine  point  in 
your  poem.  I  think  Our  Page  is  an  awfully 
good  idea  for  it  helps  young  hopefuls  to  see 
their  work  in  print.  I  would  like  to  have 
pen  pals  from  all  over  —  so  here’s  hoping.  — 
Beverly  Hood,  15,  Florida. 

Dear  Our  Page:  I  am  a  very  fervent  reader 
of  yours  and  like  Our  Page  very  much.  I 
once  wrote  to  the  Page  and  had  many  friends 
write  to  me.  At  the  time  my  name  was 
Pratt.  As  my  husband  is  in  the  Service  I 
would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  con¬ 
tributors  of  all  ages.  I  used  to  live  on  Dad’s 
farm  but  he  sold  it  a  year  ago  and  has 
moved  to  Maine.  I  am  a  Vermonter  and  am 
going  back  in  a  short  time.  I  have  a  few 
hobbies,  some  of  which  are  collecting  road 
maps,  I  have  all  of  them,  all  but  six  of  the 
United  States,  and  pictures  of  boys  and  girls.! 
I  like  traveling  best.  Won’t  you  boys  andj 
girls  and  you  older  folks  write  to  me.  I’d; 
appreciate  your  letters  very  much.  — 
Priscilla  Barnes,  19,  Maine 


Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  although  my  parents  ’ 
have  been  receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  10  years.  I  am  in  the  eighth  grade  in 
school.  I  play  the  clarinet  and  also  the  piano. 
Some  of  my  interests  are  ice  skating,  skiing, 
swimming,  baseball  and  football.  I  like  to 
sing  and  draw  too.  I  would  like  to  congratu¬ 
late  Jacqueline  DeNicola  on  her  wonderful 
drawings.  They  are  really  good.  Keep  send¬ 
ing  them  in.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  of  my  age.  —  Janet  Smith,  13* 
Pennsylvania.  * 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  Junior  in  high 
school.  My  hobbies  are  reading,  drawing, 
singing,  collecting  stones,  collecting  pictures 
of  western  stars  and  singers  and  western 
songs.  I  like  all  animals  especially  horses, 
and  dogs.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Jacqueline  DeNicola,  Bob  Langer,  Frank 
Burggraf  and  Reggie  Gay  for  their  excellent 
art  work.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one.  —  Lois  Van  Natter,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  16,  Rhode  Island 


PORTRAIT  OF  JEM 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Massachusetts 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  whom  you  are  writing  on  the  outside 
of  the  envelope.  This  should  be  put  into  an 
outer  envelope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  postage 
on  overseas  mail  is  correct.  Unstamped 
letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Marie  Rath,  15;  Ruth  Goluska, 
18;  Roberta  Truesdell,  16;  Joan  Sowersby,  13; 
Shirley  Robinson,  15;  Gayle  Petteys,  14; 
Barbara  Robbins,  18;  Carol  Huber,  13;  Mary 
Sheets,  11;  Frances  Fell,  17;  Shirley  Putnam, 
16;  Dolores  Lancett,  15;  Bertha  Spooner, 
Ann  Murphy,  15. 

Pennsylvania:  Edy  Kaspick,  15;  Amos 
Martin,  8;  Geraldine  Hemer,  15;  Alice 
Hilderbrand,  14;  Lois  Van  Natter,  16;  Shirley 
Peifer,  13;  Shirley  Stoudt,  16;  Janet  Smith, 
13;  Helen  Ralston,  13;  Naomi  Gill,  13;  Alicia 
Ritz. 

Massachusetts:  Nancy  Jones,  12;  Ruth 
Schwartz,  19;  Sally  Ashe;  William  Lindstrom, 

13; 

Maine:  Dolly  Sandstrom,  14;  Priscilla 
Barnes,  19. 

Connecticut:  Susan  Beeleam,  16;  Dorothy 
Collins,  12;  Ann  Morris,  11. 

New  Hampshire:  Geanie  Ambrose;  Beverly 
Evans,  16. 

New  Jersey:  Marlene  Fisher,  15;  June 
Ahrens,  15. 

Kentucky:  Pvt.  Frank  Haskell, y  19. 

Florida:  Gail  Cofer,  14;  Beverly  Hood,  15. 

Ohio:  Elaine  McRury,  13. 

Germany:  Hannelore  Werners,  17. 

Maryland.  Michele  Coraher,  13.  __ 


tetCOLO  l. 


Drawn  by  Bob  Langer,  19,  Connecticut 


Drawn  by  Beth 


Rorvr^. 


Kakerbeck,  10,  New  York 


GENERAL 

Drawn  by  Dale  Parry,  11,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Doris  Frey,  47,  Pennsylvania 


HORSES 

Often  on  a  dreary  night 
Of  many  horses  I  dream. 

When  the  moon  is  high  and  bright, 
Some  are  white  as  cream 
Or  black,  as  winter  is  cold 
Or  red-brown,  as  a  flame 
Some  are  yellow  as  the  sun  is  gold. 
Some  are  wild  and  some  are  tame! 

—  By  Marjorie  Polmanter,  13,  New  York 


BONNIE  LEE 

We  have  a  little  puppy 
We  call  her  Bonnie  Lee 
She’s  very  cute  and  fuzzy 
And  she  follows"  after  me. 

Sometimes  she  romps  upon  the  lawn, 
Sometimes  she  lies  quite  still. 

And  sometimes  she  likes  to  chase 
Our  kittens  Muff  and  Bill. 

Her  ears  are  long  and  silky. 

Her  little  eyes  are  brown, 

I  wouldn’t  trade  my  Bonnie  off 
For  all  the  dogs  in  town! 

—  By  Ramona  Sears,  12,  Vermont 


ICE  SKATING 

Ice  skating  is  fun, 

If  you  don’t  fall  down 

And  if  you  can  twirl  around 

And  around. 

Ice  skating  is  fun, 

If  you  can  go  quick 
But  falling  down  makes 
Me  sick! 

Ice  skating  is  fun 
If  you  can  skate 
But  falling  down  is  an 
Awful  fate. 

Ice  skating  is  fun 
If  on  the  ice  you 
Don’t  sit. 

But  falling  down 
I  make  a  hit! 

Ice  skating  is  fun 

If  you  can  stand  and  skating 

Go  — 

But  falling  down 
Oh,  No! 

—  Esther  Labay,  12,  Vermont 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


Saint  Patrick  drove  the  snakes  out  of 
Ireland  so  the  history  goes.  Maybe  we  should 
set  him  up  as  an  example  for  us  to  chase 
the  “snakes”  from  us  and  other  people. 
There  is  a  saying  that  goes,  “There  is  a  little 
bad  in  the  best  of  us  and  a  little  good  in  the 
worst  of  us.”  Especially  in  these  times  more 
than  ever  everyone  must  pull  together  and 
help  our  friends  and  kinfolk  makeY a  stronger 
America.  Be  honest,  loyal,  patriotic  and  just 
If  you  are  honest  you  will  take  the  blame 
gladly  if  you  are  wrong,  and  strive  to  make 
it  right.  If  you  are  loyal  you  will  stand  firm 
in  your  belief  if  you  know  it  to  be  right 
and  if  you  are  patriotic  you  will  never  let  a 
seed  of  doubt  grow  but  will  defend  your 
country  with  your  all.  It  was  made  for  us 
at  terrific  cost  and  we  owe  it  to  our  fore¬ 
fathers  to  keep  the  gift  of  freedom  and 
justice  as  it  was  handed  down  to  us.  See 
how  you  can  be  a  little  Saint  Patrick? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  you  are  compliment¬ 
ing  each  other  on  your  wrok  on  the  Page. 
This  gives  encouragement  for  it  is  the  opinion 
of  one  unseen  and  unknown  to  the  artist 
or  author,  one  unpredjudiced. 

Next  month,  April,  comes  rain,  sun  and  a 
taste  of  Spring.  The  new  earth  is  turned 
and  the  bare  trees  bring  forth  a  blush  of 
green.  The  Spring  flowers  can  be  found  in 
the  sheltered  places  and  the  birds  are  busy 
building  their  nests.  Work  really  begins  in 
earnest  on  the  farm.  I’ll  be  looking  for  you 
all  again  next  month. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age  and  State.  —  E.  U. 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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DELAWARE 
Case  No.  3405 


He  drove  a  1950  Ford  F-l  Panel  equipped 
with  POWER  PILOT  in  Ford’s  nationwide 
Economy  Run.  He  says,  "It  sold  me 
on  the  over-all  economy  of  Ford  Trucks.” 


"My  Chicks  Go  to  Market 
for  IV10  Cents  per  Mile!” 

—  says  JAMES  STAFFORD 
Poultryman  of  Middletown,  Del 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3301  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  charge  or  obligation,  detail 
specifications  on  Ford  Trucks  for  1951. 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MODELS  □  EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS  □ 


Na 


me_ 


(Please  print  plainly) 


Address- 
City _ 


-Zone- 


State 


F.C.A. 


Poultryman  Stafford  has  been  rais¬ 
ing  chicks  for  15  years  .  .  .  owns  four 
Ford  Trucks.  He  says  “Ford’s  Econ¬ 
omy  Run  showed  me  how  to  save 
time  and  money  .  .  .  helped  me  keep 
track  of  hauling  costs.  For  example: 
In  six  months  I  traveled  8195  miles 
with  an  average  load  of  1300  lbs., 
had  no  repairs,  made  735  stops.  I 
spent  a  total  of  $115.94  for  gas,  oil 
and  maintenance,  giving  me  a  run¬ 
ning  cost  of  only  1.41  cents  per  mile.” 

Like  others  who  rely  on  Ford  for 
greater  savings — you’ll  like  the  regular, 
excellent  service  you  get  from  your 
local  Ford  Truck  Dealer.  And,  for 
more  facts  on  the  trucks  that  last 
longer  and  save  you  money  every 
mile — mail  the  attached  coupon. 


Ford  Trucking  Costs  Less  Because— 

FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 


Using  latest  registration  data  on  6,592,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  ford  Trucks  last  longerl 


Stafford  and  driver  haul  chicks  and 
eggs  to  market,  operating  his  truck 
8  to  14  hours  a  day. 


This  new  Ford  F-l  Pickup  for  ’51,  like 
Stafford’s  F-l  Panel,  is  America’s  No.  1 
Economy  Value.  It  features  new  steering 


POWER  PILOT 

helps 

POULTRYMEN 
hold  down  hauling  costs  ' 


column  gearshift  for  passenger-car  shift¬ 
ing  ease.  With  over  180  models  to  choose 
from,  there’s  a  Ford  Truck  to  fit  your  job. 


The  Ford  Truck 
Power  Pilot  is  a 

simpler,  fully -proven 
way  of  getting  the 
most  power  from  the 
least  gas.  This  carburetion-ignition  system 
automatically  meters  and  fires  the  right 
amount  of  gas,  at  precisely  the  right 
instant,  to  match  constantly  changing 
speed,  load  and  power  requirements. 


Unlike  conventional  systems,  the  Power 
Pilot  uses  one  control  instead  of  two,  yet 
is  designed  to  synchronize  firing  twice  as 
accurately.  You  can  use  regular  gas  .  .  . 
you  get  no-knock  performance.  Only  Ford 
in  the  low-price  field  gives  you  Power 
Pilot  Economy! 


Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory \ 
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All  Sheep  Go  to  Market 

(Continued  from  Page  226) 

The  carcass  weights  for  lambs  (in¬ 
cluding  hothouse)  average  from  15 
to  55  pounds;  -yearlings,  40  to  60 
pounds;  wethers,  40  to  100  pounds; 
bucks,  45  to  125  pounds,  and  ewes  50 
to  100  pounds.  There  are  records  of 
some  mature  wether  carcasses  which 
have  weighed  well  over  200  pounds. 
The  lighter  weight  of  some  carcasses 
within  an  older  age  classification  is 
due  to  a  lack  of  proper  finish;  thin 
carcasses  of  this  kind  always  sell  at 
a  corresponding  discount.  The  prefer¬ 
able  weight  for  a  fat  lamb  carcass  is 
from  35  to  45  pounds;  for  mature 
mutton  carcasses  a  weight  not  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  65  pounds  is  most  desirable. 
The  various  grades  for  lambs,  year¬ 
lings,  wethers  and  ewes  include,  in 
order,  prime,  choice,  good,  medium 
and  common.  Bucks  do  not  grade  any 
higher  than  choice. 

Very  few  mutton  sheep  will  grade 
as  prime,  due  to  the  fact  that  this 
grade  must  present  the  ideal  in  con¬ 
formation,  quality  and  superior  finish, 
combined  with  a  notable  smoothness 
and  depth  of  flesh  in  the  region  of 
the  most  valuable  cuts.  Most  of  the 
well  finished  lambs  sold  at  the  large 
livestock  markets  grade  as  choice.  In 
order  to  attain  this  grade,  the  lambs 
must  be  blocky  and  present  a  well 
finished  form.  A  lack  of  quality,  such 
as  too  heavy  bone,  and  being  big  in 
the  middle,  might  prevent  them  from 
grading  as  prime,  but  still  their  su¬ 
perior  condition  would  be  sufficient 
to  cause  them  to  grade  as  choice.  The 
grade  known  as  good  is  one  in  which 
the  majority  of  fat  lambs  are  placed 
on  commercial  markets.  Such  lambs 
are  nicely  fleshed  but  do  not  carry 
quite  as  high  a  finish  or  as  desirable 
quality  as  the  two  higher  grades  just 
mentioned.  Medium  grade  lambs  are 
those  showing  considerable  paunch, 
not  very  fat,  and  somewhat  coarse, 
rough  and  leggy.  Often  common 
lambs  have  not  been  castrated  or  not 
until  late  in  life,  and  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  infested  with  internal  para¬ 
sites.  If  lambs  are  not  good  enough 
to  grade  higher  than  common,  it  is 
usually  best  to  try  to  dispose  of  them 
through  local  markets,  instead  of 
going  to  the  expense  and  trouble  of 
shipping  them  to  some  distant  market. 


Feeder  Sheep 

The  class  known  as  feeder  sheep 
are  divided  into  sub-classes  of  lambs, 
yearlings,  wethers  and  ewes;  and 
their  respective  grades  vary  from 
choice  to  common,  plus  one  other  top 
grade  called  fancy  for  lambs.  As 
pasture  and  range  grass  begin  to  get 
short  and  dry  during  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall,  the  feeder  sheep  start 
arriving  at  the  big  livestock  markets. 
While  Chicago  has  the  largest  receipts 
for  fat  lambs,  it  ranks  twelfth  as  a 
terminus  for  feeder  sheep;  Denver, 
Colo.,  is  first;  Ogden,  Utah,  second; 
and  Omaha,  Neb.,  third. 

Many  Northeastern  and  Central 
Western  farmers  and  professional 
lamb  feeders  now  purchase  their 
supplies  of  feeder  lambs  direct  from 
the  ranches  and  farms  where  they 
are  grown.  Once  a  mutually  satis¬ 
factory  relationship  for  such  a  trans¬ 
action  is  established,  they  go  back 
year  after  year  to  the  same  source  of 
supply.  This  direct  buying  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  by  the  increasing 
use  of  truck  transportation  for  live¬ 
stock  shipments,  as  this  method  of 
shipping  is  convenient  and  somewhat 
cheaper.  In  the  end,  the  taxpayer 
must  pay  for  this  subsidized  cost,  but 
the  immediate  buyer,  in  this  instance, 
pockets  some  of  the  difference.  A  re¬ 
cent  report  on  sheep  and  lamb  re¬ 
ceipts  at  66  markets  shows  that 
trucking  now  accounts  for  over  40 
per  cent  of  all  such  shipments. 

The  top  grade  of  feeder  lambs  are 
those  which  are  relatively  thin  yet 
present  a  healthy  appearance,  com¬ 
bined  with  a  blocky  conformation, 
deep  in  the  chest  and  middle,  and 
broad  over  the  back  and  loin.  The 
lower  grades  decrease  corresponding¬ 
ly  in  each  of  these  essential  require¬ 
ments.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
packer  buyers  often  compete  with 
prospective  feeders  at  the  livestock 
markets  for  sheep  and  lambs.  As  a 
consequence,  if  the  receipts  of  fat 
animals  for  any  day  are  compara¬ 
tively  few,  then  the  packer  bidding 
for  those  carrying  a  lighter  degree  of 
fleshing  may  and  probably  will  be 
more  spirited.  The  largest  number  of 
feeder  lambs  arrives  on  the  markets 
during  October  and  early  November. 

Breeding  Sheep 

Breeding  sheep  consist  of  ewes  and 


There  s  always  a 
difference  in  a  Champion; ;; 


—and  in  the 

106 

WEED  CHOPPER 

ELECTRIC  FENCER 

it's  the 

extra 

wallop! 


•  See  the  106  KILL 
WEEDS  and  GRASS  as 
they  reach  the  wire!  A 
great  feature  that  elim¬ 
inates  a  common  cause 
of  "shorts.” 


Yes— just  as  you  can  see  a  difference  in  a  blue  ribbon  winner, 
there's  a  big  difference  in  a  fence  powered  by  a  106  Weed  Chopper! 
It  has  that  extra  sure — extra  strong — EXTRA  WALLOP — that 
makes  all  livestock  learn  to  respect  it  quickly! 

So  for  a  fencer  with  a  real  power  punch,  ask  your  local  dealer  to 

demonstrate  a  106  Weed  .Chopper  Electric  Fencer.  And  with  ao 
eye  to  the  future,  it  might  be  wise  to  modernize,  conserve  and 
make  your  existing  fencing  more  efficient  now,  with  a 
106  Weed  Chopper.  Or  see  the  other  Hi-line,  Battery  and 
Combination  models— each  an  outstanding  value! 

Sfpte^uuitlcufcil  CledsUc  tyencesid, 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

744  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 

(Direct  Factory  Distributors) 


bucks.  The  ewes  are  divided  by  age 
into  yearlings,  two-year-olds,  and 
three-year-olds  or  over.  Old  bucks 
are  sometimes  bought  on  the  central 
markets  for  breeding  purposes,  but 
this  is  about  the  worst  place  in  the 
world  to  purchase  A  buck  to  be  used 
for  breeding  purposes,  because  they 
are  usually  old  and  of  unknown 
breeding  ability.  There  is  only  one 
grade  of  market  bucks  and  that  is 
common  to  inferior;  they  are  used 
principally  in  the  canned  meat  trade. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Market 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  March  5, 
1951.  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service. 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93 
Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls  at  the  Long  Island  City  Termi¬ 
nal  were  liberal,  other  classes  gen¬ 
erally  light.  Fowls  in  good  demand; 
fryers  steady;  caponettes  stronger. 
Best  pullets  cleared  well  in  a  firm 
market. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better — Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl — 
black  41-43  cents,  fancy  43-44  cents, 
few  45  cents;  Leghorn  30-32  cents; 
Red,  fancy  43  cents;  Rock  42-43  cents. 
Pullets — Cross,  five  lbs.  and  up  52-53 
cents,  few  fancy  55-56  cents;  4y2-5 
lbs.  51-52  cents;  4-4%  lbs.  44-46 
cents;  3y2-4  lbs.  38  cents.  Fryers — 
Cross,  35-36  cents;  Rock,  few  average 
quality  36-38  cents.  Caponettes — 
Rock,  fryer  size,  best  46-48  cents, 
average  quality  42-44  cents;  Cross, 
fryers  42-44  cents.  Turkeys— Bronx 
hens  55  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate.  Trading 
was  very  slow,  market  dull. 

Apples — Western  N.  Y.,  easteim 
box,  Delicious,  2%  in.  min.  $2.25-2.50; 
Hudson  Valley,  eastern  box,  U.  S.  No. 
1:  McIntosh,  2y2  in.  min.  $1.75-2.25; 
Delicious  i2y2  in.  min.  $2.25-2.50; 
Northern  Spy  3  in.  up  $2.50-2.75. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  was  fair.  Onions 
and  carrots  were  dull  and  weak.  Cab¬ 
bage  weaker.  Cabbage  —  Western 
N.  Y.,  50-lb.  sack,  Danish  $3.50-4.00; 
Red  $2.25-2.50.  Carrots — Long  Island, 
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bu.-bskt.,  Topped,  washed  $1.00-1.25. 
Onions — Oswego  Sec.,  50-lb.  sack, 
Yellow  Globe  $1.75-2.25.  Potatoes — 
Long  Island,  Katahdin  and  Gi'een  Mt., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50-lb.  sk.,  $1.00- 
1.10;  Maine,  Katahdin  and  Green  Mt., 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50-lb.  sk.,  $1.15- 
1.25.  Turnips — Long  Island,  y2  bu. 
bskt.,  Topped  and  washed  $1.00 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light.  Demand  ac¬ 
tive.  Market  stronger.  All  grades  ad¬ 
vanced  three  cents  doz.  Large  whites, 
55-56  cents  per  doz.,  medium  whites 
and  browns,  54  cents  per  doz.,  large 
browns,  55-56  cents  per  doz. 

Butter  and  Cheese — Butter  receipts 
were  liberal.  Trading  was  light  to 
moderate.  Market  steady.  Wholesale 
prices  on  bulk  cartons,  per  lb.:  High¬ 
er  than  92  score  (AA)  69 cents; 
92  score  (A)  68 Vi  cents;  90  score  (B) 
67%  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  moderate.  Demand 
irregular  and  market  held  generally 
steady.  Current  Daisies  46-4714  cents 
per  lb.,  current  flats  46-47  cents. 
Cured  Daisies  48-56  cents,  cured  flats 
4714-55  cents.  5-lb.  processed  loaf 
45-48  cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  were 
light.  Trading  slow.  Market  steady 
and  unchanged  at  present  values. 
Prices  per  lb.:  38-40  cents,  selected 
42  cents;  poor  or  heavy  30-35  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  heavy.  Demand  moderate.  Mar¬ 
ket  steady  to  slightly  stronger.  Prices 
per  lb.:  Choice  55-58  cents;  fair  to 
good  44-54  cents;  small  37-43  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Our  Cover  Page 

Spring  lambs  will  soon  be  on  the 
market,  but  here  they  are  right  at 
home.  These  husky  Hampshires  are 
starting  to  nibble  feed  on  the  farm  of 
Claude  Cushman  near  Woodstock, 
Me.  Mrs.  Cushman  is  tempting  them 
with  some  good  grain. 


Economy  is  the  daughter  of  Pru¬ 
dence,  the  sister  of  Temperance,  and 
the  mother  of  Liberty.  —  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson. 


Mo\tf  FRONT-OPENING 

I*''”  milk  coolers 


Stop  Lifting 


Heavy  Milk  Cans! 


Less  than  a  10-inch  lift  puts  a  milk  can  in  this  cooler. 
Other  features  of  the  Wilson  Front  Opening  Cooler  include: 


Model  ZS-8  (8  can  capacity) 
Also  in  4,  6,  and  12  can  sizes 


•  FASTER  COOLING— Ice  bank  and  icy 
spray  chill  milk  to  below  50°  F.  in  1  hour 
or  less. 

•  DROP-IN  UNITS — Separate,  self-con¬ 
tained  refrigeration  and  pump  units  lift 
out  for  easy  cleaning  and  servicing. 

•  AUTOMATIC  STORAGE  TEMPERATURE 

— Thermostatic  control  cuts  in  after  ini¬ 
tial  cooling  to  maintain  consistent  safe 
air  storage  temperature. 

•  COMPLETELY  SANITARY— No  dirt¬ 
collecting  coils  under  cans.  Smooth¬ 
surfaced  inside  and  out.  All  racks,  units 


coils,  water  pans  lift  out  for  easy,  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning. 

•  LARGE  WATER-TO-MILK  RATIO 

— Half  again  as  much  water  as  milk  to 
be  chilled.  180  gallons  of  water  sprayed 
over  each  can  per  hour.  ‘ 

•  FIVE  YEAR  WARRANTY  — Covers 
compressor  failure  and  service  replace¬ 
ment. 


See  the  new  Wilson  Front  Opening 
Coolers  at  your  local  Wilson  dealer’s. 
Or  write  to  us  for  full  information. 


1^1  ^  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  immediately,  place 

PI  w  I  EL  ■  your  order  for  “soon”  delivery  under  his  quota. 
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BABCOCK'S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn,  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


-^^viSEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
^  describes  our  breeding  program. 

V  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


me 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


GRAYBILL’S 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Before  ordering  your  Chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  &  prices.  R.0.P.  Males  from  250  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings,  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Post  Paid. 
Non-Sexed  or  Sexed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &.  HATCHERY 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


Our  38th  year  of  Breeding  Juniata  Leghorns.  Bred 
for  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Write  for  our 
large  Catalog  showing  actual  photos  of  our  farm  & 
Breeders.  JUNIATA  POULTRY  FARM 

BOX  R  ‘RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  -  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

R00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners.  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Beports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmon  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland.  Mich. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Bocks,  Rook-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtestect.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAU M GARDN ER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


£  TOM  BARRON  CHICKS 


■■■■"■.barge  uens  inaiea  wiui  maics  uuui  xv.  w.  x . 
hens.  Low  Prices  on  Straight  Run  Chicks  and  Pullets. 

North  Side  Poultry  Farm,  Box  R,  Richfield,  Pa. 


-  BABY  CHICKS  - 

Our  selection  Breed  and  Sex.  N.  H.  Reds.  Crosses, 
White  &  Brown  Leghorns!  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
$2.95-100,  C.O.D.  plus  shipping  charges.  All  hatchery 
surplus  from  reliable  hatcheries.  Will  ship  your 
choice  if  available.  Will  ship  at  once. 
KLINE’S  CHICKERY  SHERIDAN,  PENNA. 


MIGHTY  GOOD  place  to  get  Chlx’s 

EHRLERS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  355  R.  LANCASTER.  OHIO 
Free  Catalog.  Our  28th  Year. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested— New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CAPONS  $54  per  I0O.  Choice  of  3  breeds,  4%  wks.  old, 
F.O.B.  Buffalo.  Full  Information  upon  request.  Also 
"Thor-O-Bred”  chicks  for  eggs,  broilers  or  roasters. 
N.Y.  -  U.8.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean.  Schwegler  s 
Hatchery,  205  Northampton,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  „£.AR1I!Jf 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Chickens  on  Pasture 

(Continued  from  Page  210) 

where  they  received  the  corn-min¬ 
erals  ration,  was  indicated  by  the 
feed  cost  per  dozen  eggs  which  was 
about  half  that  of  a  comparable  flock 
of  hens  that,  were  continued  indoors 
where  they  received  a  complete  ra¬ 
tion.  There  was  little  difference  in  egg 
production  of  the  two  flocks.  At  the 
rate  of  100  layers  per  acre  of  Ladino 
clover  pasturage,  the  returns  from 
the  Dadino  clover  from  reduced  feed 
costs  amounted  to  $100  per  acre  from 
April  27  to  November  15.  In  addition, 
there  was  the  less  expense  of  housing 
the  layers  on  range  where,  in  wire 
floor  range  shelters  with  roosts  on  the 
floor,  only  one  square  foot  floor  space 
per  bird  was  necessary  in  contrast  to 
three  to  three  and  a  half  feet  per  bird 
for  layers  confined  indoors. 

As  in  growth  of  chickens,  the  range 
ration  for  layers  on  range  will  depend 
on  the  kind  of  range  and  pasturage. 
The  use  of  the  corn  and  minerals  and 
the  12  per  cent  protein  rations  will 
usually  need  to  be  restricted  to  La¬ 
dino  clover  pasturage,  whereas,  the 
14  per  cent  protein  ration  will  make 
the  better  supplement  for  the  less 
palatable  forages  with  a  lower  content 
of  protein  and  for  pasturage  which 
has  deteriorated  because  of  heat  or 
drought  or  overpopulation. 

Summary 

No  phase  of  poultry  raising  offers 
better  opportunities  for  reducing  feed 
Costs  for  growth  of  high  quality  pul¬ 
lets,  after  the  first  eight  to  10  weeks, 
than  the  proper  use  of  good  range  and 
pasturage  and  simple,  less  expensive 
feed  supplements.  Of  still  greater  im¬ 
portance  in  many  instances,  a  good 
range  provides  the  necessary  isolation 
of  the  young  from  the  older  disease 
and  parasite-carrying  chickens. 

Despite  the  obvious  advantages  of 
range  and  good  pasturage  for  growth 
of  pullets,  the  advent  of  built-up  lit¬ 
ter  sanitation  now  makes  it  possible 
to  grow  pullets  successfully  indoors. 
Consequently,  poultrymen  will  often 
find  it  profitable  to  move  the  hens  to 
range  and  raise  the  pullets  to  replace 
them  in  the  laying  house. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page-  :  :  ; 


White  Embden  and  Toulouse  Goslings 

day  old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


- —  GOSLINGS  —  GOOSE  EGGS  - 

Embden,  Toulouse,  African  or  Chinese.  Duck  Eggs: 
Mallard,  Rouen,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner  or  Muscovey. 
E.  STAINES,  NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS  from  purebred  quality  Emden,  Toulouse 
and  exhibition  DEWLAP  Toulouse.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 


GOSLINGS  &  EGGS  —  White  Embden,  available 
through  June.  Muscovy  ducklings,  poults,  white  rocks, 
guinea  keets.  DALHOFF.  GREYSTONE  PARK,  N.  J. 


-  GOSLINGS  —  BUFF,-  PURE  - 

GUENTHER  FARM,  Box  27,  MERTZTOWN,  PA. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  &.  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN,  R.  D.  I,  Millington,  N.  J. 


GOSLINGS:  Toulouse,  W.  Chinose,  excellent  stock,  live 
delivery  guaranteed.  H.  KUHN,  Grand  Gorge,  ff.  Y. 


GUINEAS 

PURE  WHITE  BREEDERS  READY  TO  LAY. 

THREE  HENS  AND  ONE  COCK  $10.00. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PA. 


PEARL,  WHITE  AFRICAN,  Lavender  Guinea  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Beautiful  birds,  delicious  egg  and 
meat.  Over  1 00  varieties  rare,  exotic  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  animals,  pets,  rabbits,  hamsters.  Also  high 
quality,  low  priced  chicks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults, 
goslings.  15  varieties.  ALBERTUS  KNOLL 
HATCHERY,  DEPT.  R-2,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


m  IS* l/l  IRI^C  m  GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 
LUJUkLIINUa  »  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  2 1  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania  Farms 
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MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT 

at  Lower  Production  Cost 

Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires  transmit 
health,  vigor,  fast  growth  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  This  makes  your  feed  cost  low  per 
dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat. 

4520  R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Sires 
That’s  what  we  added  for  this  year's  flock 
improvement,  giving  you  better  and  better 
chicks  each  year.  We  are  a  Penna.  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  hatchery.  For  23 
years  every  breeding  bird  has  been  officially 
selected  and  bloodtested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sires'  Dams’  R.  0.  P.  Records  as  follows: 

1  White  Leghorns . 250  to  334  eggs 

■-  New  Hampshires . 203  to  327  eggs 

White  Rocks . 226  to  318  eggs 

Barred  Rocks . 201  to  324  eggs 

R.  I.  Reds . 275  to  327  eggs 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked  egg  cross) 

221  to  329  eggs 
Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross) 

201  to  335  eggs 
The  percentage  of  R.  O.  P.  sired  breeders  in 
each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  59.4%;  New  Hampshires  65.4%;  White 
Bocks  45.3%;  Barred  Rocks  64.9%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  52.1%;  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
dross)  36.5%;  Rock-Hamps  (barred  cross) 

59.1%.  Northwesters  Now  Available 

We  are  one  of  the  first  hatcheries  to  make  this 
sensational  new  cross  available.  It's  for  meat 
production  only,  and  it  offers  unusual  profit 
possibilities.  Read  about  it  in  our  catalog. 

TDSC  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
iIacC  new  I9$l  catalog  in 
full  natural  color.  Explains 
,  the  egg  production  inheri- 
<  tance  behind  Pennsylvania 
c- * '  Farms  chicks.  Shows  how 

/  _ *1  you  can  have  a  balanced 

w  ^  lit  year  ’round  income  from 

both  eggs  and  meat.  We’ll 
also  send  you  our  money 
saving  LOW  PRICES. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  R,  LEWISTOWIM,  PA. 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  SO  year* 

B'A  lb«.  at  12  weeksl 

“  .  .  .  The  birds  are  just  13  weeks  old 
today  and  last  week  I  weighed  out 
several  at  5V4  lbs.” 

The  above,  taken  from  a  customers  letter, 
is  typical  of  the  fast  growth  made  by  our 
White  Hocks.  Just  what  broiler  raisers 
have  long  wanted. 

53  years  breeding  has  perfected  this  fam¬ 
ous  "fresh-air”  strain.  Breeders  defy 
winter’s  coldest  in  open  front  houses. 
This  means  unusual  stamina,  livabliity, 
health.  Pullets  make  wonderful  layers  of 
large  eggs — making  this  an  ideal  dual- 
purpose  strain. 

All  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  MASS.-U.  S. 
PULLORUM  CLEAN. 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  available  at 
reasonable  prices. 

Write  at  once  for  free 
catalog  —  tells  why 
Tolman’s  White  Rocks 
can  help  increase  your 
profits. 


DEPT.  F 


JOSEPH 


TOLM  AN  • 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


&  SONS, 


CHAMBCRU/t 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  In: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500'  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
_  send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Br»ttiebor*\  vt. 


and  Cjood  PtofiitA 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 

C  folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
f  chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 

J  N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEG H-0 R N S  —  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
£  RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
l  Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHAPMAN 

C  CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

I  244  WARREN  ST.,  GLENS  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


r  SEX-LINKED 
H ALLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
(CHAMPIONS 

prof  Hi  mode  by  V  qc  THE  CROSSBRED 
these  top  qualify 

MAIL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box'  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 

.......  . go 


r’Uir’fcrQ  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

state  tested  p.  controlled 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg  .  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas.  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Hocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


-  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  CHICKS  - 

AND  HATCHING  EGGS.  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN.  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
HISCOCK  HATCHERY,  SKANEATELESv  N.  Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC.,  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


OFWlSTr-mOR  CM. 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-R«d  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10-100  P’pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Clr.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  CHICKS 


Order  Early  From  This  Ad.  100>  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Str.  Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

S.  O  White  Leghorns . . $12.00  $24.00  $2.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  14.00  19.00  10.00 

All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  JUNIATA  VALLEY 
HATCHERY,  BOX  R,  MC  VEYTOWN,  PENNA. 


Td™  RILED  Rafters 


Your  Barn’s 
Almost  Half  Built 
Before  You  Sfart 


•  When  you  buy  Rilco  Rafters,  you  get 
complete,  pre-engineered,  pre-fabricated 
structural  members  .  .  .  all  ready  to  be 
put  up.  You  don’t  waste  costly  man¬ 
hours  measuring  and  sawing  and  fitting 
and  nailing.  Nearly  half  your  barn  build¬ 
ing  work  is  already  done.  Think  of  the 
time  and  construction  money  you  can 
save  by  buying  the  most  important  parts 
of  your  barn  all  ready  built! 


Rilco  Rafters  are  strong,  too  .  .  .  four 
times  stronger  than  any  rafters  you 
could  build  on  the  job!  They’re  lami¬ 
nated  into  single  structural  units  with 
amazingly  strong  structural  glues  .  .  . 
without  a  joint  from  foundation  to 
ridge. 

Make  the  next  barn  you  build  the  last 
one  .  .  .  build  it  with  genuine  Rilco 
Rafters . . .  build  it  faster,  better,  cheaper. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Oannabalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON,  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


GDip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1888. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  IOO. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


Poultry  Farmers  —  Broiler  Growers  —  Turkey  Raisers 
read  the  new  American  Poultry  Journal  for  latest 
ideas  and  greater  profits.  12  months,  50c.  Special 
offer.  4  years,  $1.00.  AMERICAN  POULTRY 
JOURNAL.  584  SOUTH  CLARK,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


White  Muscovy  Ducklings,  large  type.  Khaki-Canipbell 
ducklings.  Write  for  free  price  list  and  discounts  on 
early  orders  Airesman  Waterfowl  Farm,  York,  Penna. 


DUCK  EGGS 
WANTED 

WE  PAY  TOP  PRICES  FOR  HIGH  QUALITY  EGGS, 
PROMPT  RETURNS.  WRITE  FOR  SH IPPING  TAGS. 

HUNTER,  WALTON  &  CO. 

164  Chambers  St.,  New  York  City  7,  N.Y. 


WORK* 
YlOHDtR* 

i«  *00° 


RILED 


lammateC  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pennsylvania 


RILCO  LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

60)  C  Brooks  Bldg.,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa, 

•Please  send  me  full  information  on 
Rilco  Farm  Buildings. 

Nam  e _ _ _ 


Address  (RFD  No. ) _ 

City  County 


State _ 
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Ten-Year  study  at 
Massachusetts  Station 
proves  the  startling  fact 
that  families  producing 
the  best  layers  also  suffer 
the  highest  chick  mortality 


THAT’S  WHY 


IS  SO  IMPORTANT! 


FEEDS 


FOR  POULTRY 
AND  LIVESTOCK 


Name 


THE  ORIGINAL., 

food  for  baby  cwo® 


Address 


VITAMIN  POTENT 


The  APF  Factor — antibiotics — and  a 
the  other  new  discoveries  are  used  i 
“Life-Span”  Nutrition. 

CUP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  BC-46 
1 30  Walnut  St.,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  booklet,  “The  Start for  a  Life¬ 
time  of  High  Profits.  ” 


State _ 


As  a  10-year  Massachusetts  Station 
study, -on  297  families  proves,  it’s 
the  families  that  produce  the  best 
layers  that  suffer  the  most  chick 
mortality. 

And  that’s  another  reason  why  the 
“Life-Span”  Nutrition  purposely  built 
into  PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  is 
so  important. 

Here  is  starter  so  pure,  so  whole¬ 
some,  so  abundantly  nutritious  it  can 
even  cure  many  chick  troubles  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 

The  USDA  and  most  other  stations 
have  demonstrated  again  and  again 
that  chick  mortality  can  be  signifi¬ 
cantly  influenced  by  the  type  of  starter 
fed.  So,  simply  by  helping  you  raise 


more  of  your  best  layers,  PRATTS 
STARTER  can  pay  for  itself  many 
times  over. 

But,  the  “Life-Span”  Nutrition  in 
this  great  feed  does  still  more.  It 
helps  produce  a  LIFE-TIME  of  high 
profits!  The  2  pounds  of  PRATTS 
STARTER  you  feed  each  chick  favor¬ 
ably  affects: 

(a)  Feed  efficiency  for  the  entire 
growing  period. 

(b)  Time  required  to  grow  pullets 
to  maturity. 

(c)  Body  size  ultimately  attained, 
and 

(d)  Intensity  of  first-year  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

See  your  dealer  today  and  ask  for 
PRATTS  STARTER. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  E.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  Quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  tor  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NiACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
lted  broiler  cross  Sc  IteU-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN'S 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


SENSATIONAL  APRIL-MAY 
VALUES  SZ&  CHICKS 


II.  S.  Approved  »  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  rMt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market,  and  at  the  nest.  200.000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  - 


Barred  and  White  Rock* . 

New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . 


} 


Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$11.95  $15.90  $12.90 

11.95  24.50  4.00 


05  per  100 
*  $  Left  Overs, 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 


Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White.  Black  &.  .n 
Buff  Minorca*,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  . .  AZ.I/O 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


26.00  6.00 
$30.00  per  100 

89.00  per  100 


Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Hun,  No  Leghorns. 

$0.90  Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


March  17,  19.31 


Inland  Ducks  by  the  Thousands 


Long  Island  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  duck  farms,  but  not  all  the 
ducks  are  raised  there.  Neither  are 
duck  farms  elsewhere  too  common. 
In  Massachusetts,  for  example,  there 
are  only  six  large  scale  duck  farms. 
One  of  these  is  the  Guild  Duck  Farm, 
East  Mansfield,  in  the  Bristol  County 
section,  owned  and  managed  by  the 
three  Guild  brothers,  Stewart,  Richard 
and  James. 

Duck  raising  is  far  different  from 
raising  other  types  of  poultry. 
Richard  Guild  explained  to  me  that 
for  one  thing  it  is  a  business  you 
cannot  get  into  overnight,  go  out  of 
business  temporarily  when  conditions 
are  bad,  then  slide  back  again  as  so 
many  people  do  with  chickens.  If  you 
intend  to  raise'  ducks,  you’ve  got  to 
keep  them  regularly  and  then  tend 
to  business. 

Duck  raising  runs  in  the  Guild 
family.  The  brothers  were  fortunate 
in  having  two  uncles  in  the  business 
before  them.  With  a  natural  liking 
for  farming,  they  bought  a  30-acre 
place  some  23  years  ago  and  started 
in  business  with  eight  to  nine  thous¬ 
and  Imperial  Pekings.  Competition 
was  tough  in  those  days.  At  the  time 
they  made  their  first  sales  in  1928 
there  were  29  competitors  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  The  brothers  used  to  figure 
it  cost  about  $1.00  for  every  bird  they 
expected  to  produce,  while  now  the 
cost  is  about  $2.00  each.  When  you 


but  it  turned  out  to  be  a  messy  job 
with  a  lot  of  cleaning  up  to  do  and 
plenty  of  troubles,  like  sour  grain. 
Now  they  buy  special  duck  feeds  al¬ 
ready  bagged.  Hauling  it  to  the  farm, 
it  is  dumped  directly  into  the  feeders 
both  on  the  range  and  in  the  brooder 
house.  Standard  procedure  of  feed¬ 
ing  on  this  farm  is  to  give  all  duck¬ 
lings  up  to  two  and  one-half  weeks 
old  a  small  sized  starting  ration  pel¬ 
let.  After  this  period  a  switch  is  made 
to  a  larger  sized  pellet  in  the  growing 
ration.  A  special  fattening  ration  in 
pellet  form  is  fed  entirely  during  the 
last  week  before  the  ducks  are 
dressed  for  market. 

Each  hatch  of  approximately  1,400 
ducklings  is  split  up  among  two  pens 
in  the  long  brooder  house.  The  house 
is  unlike  those  used  for  baby  chickens. 
No  high  partitions  or  walls  divide  the 
building.  It  is  one  large  room  divided 
into  numerous  pens  with  foot  high 
boards.  Two  days  later  the  entire 
batch  is  moved  on  to  the  next  pen. 
The  idea  behind  this  is  to  get  the 
ducks  acclimated  as  soon  as  possible. 
Equipped  with  radiant  heat  and  two 
anthracite  stokers  with  separate  con¬ 
trols,  each  successive  pen  has  a 
slightly  lower  temperature.  Gradu¬ 
ally  the  ducks  are  moved  from  85 
degrees  on  to  80  and  75  degrees  until, 
at  the  end  of  two  and  one-half  weeks, 
they  are  moved  into  a  building  with¬ 
out  heat,  regardless  of  weather.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  the  ducks  have  gone 


B.ichard  Guild  of  the  Guild  Duck  Farm,  East  Mansfield,  Mass.,  takes  time  out 
to  watch  the  playful  Imperial  Peking  ducklings  in  one  of  the  long  brooder 
houses.  These  little  fellows  are  exactly  five  days  old;  eight  weeks  later  they 
will  reach  maturity  and  be  dressed  off  for  market.  Ducklings  like  nothing 
better  than  playing  in  the  water  or  pulling  on  shoestrings  as  shown  in  this 

photograph. 


figure  on  raising  75,000  ducks  annu¬ 
ally,  as  the  Guild  brothers  do,  it  runs 
into  real  money. 

Richard  told  me  that  you  had  to 
have  something  to  invest  in  order  to 
work  successfully  with  the  margin 
they  have  today.  He  doubted  that  he 
could  build  all  the  buildings  neces¬ 
sary  and  make  a  profit  at  present 
prices.  His  latest  40x180  foot  house 
for  breeders  cost  $6,000.  When  the 
older  brooder  houses,  slaughter  house, 
other  buildings  and  all  the  necessary 
equipment  are  added,  the  costs 
mount  up. 

Duck  farming  to  the  Guilds  is  a 
rotating  crop  with  a  quick  turnover. 
They  generally  plan  on  getting 
enough  eggs  together  to  start  their 
first  hatch  around  the  first  of  J anu- 
ary,  gradually  building  up  their 
hatches  to  a  peak  production  which 
they  try  to  hold  throughout  their 
April  to  November  season,  to  keep 
ahead  of  high  overhead.  Peak  ca¬ 
pacity  is  limited  only  to  incubator 
and  housing  capacity.  Although  they 
raise  an  annual  total  of  75,000  ducks, 
they  only  have  about  25,000  birds  on 
the  farm  at  one  time.  The  reason  for 
this  is  that  the  ducks  are  killed  off  as 
soon  as  they  reach  nine  weeks  of  age. 
This  is  their  approximate  maturity. 
It  is  good  business,  too.  Ducks  gain 
weight  after  this  age,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pensive  weight  and  costs  more  than 
the  grower  can  take  out. 

The  Guild  brothers  feed  out  an 
average  of  a  carload  of  grain  a  week 
during  the  peak  season.  This  is  not 
the  same  type  feed  used  for  chickens. 
At  one  time  they  mixed  their  own, 


through  five  separate  pens  with  les¬ 
sening  degrees  of  heat.  But  Richard 
Guild  doesn’t  necessarily  recommend 
this  procedure  to  all  others,  because 
weather  may  vary  greatly  in  other 
sections.  The  idea  is  to  get  the  duck¬ 
lings  used  to  local  normal  weather 
conditions  as  soon  as  possible.  At  the 
end  of  four  and  one-half  to  five 
weeks  the  partly  grown  ducks  are 
placed  in  outside  pens  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  shelters.  The  Guilds  use  eight 
of  these  low-fenced  areas  holding 
1,400  ducks  each  during  peak  season. 

Fowl  cholera  is  the  dreaded  disease 
of  the  duck  industry.  Ducks  have  not 
built  up  a  resistance  it.  When, 
or  if,  it  strikes,  it  would  require  the 
vaccination  of  all  ducks  at  two  and 
seven  weeks  of  age.  This  would  be 
expensive  both  from  the  labor  stand¬ 
point  and  the  cost  of  the  vaccine.  The 
Guilds  keep  their  fingers  crossed  and 
hope  it  does 'not  strike.  If  it  should, 
the  entire  farm  would  be  polluted 
and  the  owners  would  be  licked. 

The  Imperial  Peking  breeders  lay 
between  120  to  140  eggs  in  seven 
months.  Practically  every  egg  is  used 
for  hatching  purposes.  The  only  ex¬ 
ceptions  are  the  cracked  onfes,  which 
are  sold  for  eating  purposes.  As  for 
selling  duck  eggs  to  the  commercial 
markets,  Richard  told  me  they  are 
big  eggs  and  consequently  expensive 
to  produce.  The  grower  cannot  get 
enough  of  them  to  make  a  living- 
None  of  the  breeders  used  on  the  Guild 
Duck  Farm  are  kept  over  two  years. 
The  birds  are  continuously  being 
culled  with  only  the  top  birds  meeting 
their  strict  requirements.  All  selected 
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Stern  Bros. 

{pnqevihi  {fiqiuyina 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Stern’s  "HEN"  Chicks 
Stem  from  Laying  Queens 

•  For  more  than  25  years  Stern  Bros. 
"Hen”  Chicks  have  consistently  develop¬ 
ed  into  the  aristocrats  of  the  laying 
pens.  Why?  Because  these  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  carefully  selected  ONLY  from 
farm-proven,  disease-free  hens,  bred 
scientifically  for  your  profit.  Yes,  "Hen” 
Chicks  live  longer,  yield  more  eggs  per 
pound  of  feed  and  return  you  money¬ 
making  dividends  over  a  greater  period. 

•  Longevity  Leghorns  •  New  Hampshires 

•  Rock-Hamp  Cross  •  Sex-Link  Cross 

Put  in  a  brood  of  STERN  BROS.  "HEN” 
CHICKS  now!  They  will  write  your 
profit  story  all  the  way.  (U.  S.-N.  J. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks). 

Book  your  order  early. 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LISTI 


CHICKS 

(SOM  1  to  5  U»*  010 

LEGHORN  J 


Stern  Bros 

P  O  BOX  n  SOUTH  VINELAND.  N  J. 


Jt^ULSHFARMfCHICK/B 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  fPoY] 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .$10.00  $23.00  $3.00 

Barred,  White  or  Buff  Bocks....  13.00  18.00  14.00 

New  Hampshires  or  R.  I.  Beds..  13.00  18.00  14.00 

Bed-Bock  or  Bock-Beds  Cross....  13.00  18.00  14.00 

SPECIAL  GRADE  A  MATINGS  . 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns..  13.00  25.00  5.00 

Barred  Bocks  or  New  Hampshires.  15.00  22.00  15.00 

Bock-Bed  or  Bed-Bocks  Cross....  15.00  22.00  15.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM.  Box  R,  Port  Trevorton,  Pa. 


(MBJLIS  W  chicks 

PA:U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  &  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Grayblll’a  Laroe  Type  100-Str.Run  100-Plta.  1 0O-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires.... .  17.00  24.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $U-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100. 

Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FBEE  CIRCULAR. 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL,  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN.  PA. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality.  Large, 

Type  White  Lgehorns,  Call-' 
fornla  Grays  the  Heavy  Breed 
that  lays  White  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master'  or  White  Bocks  for 
Broilers.  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Free 
Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  especially  to  produce  heavy  broilers  or  prolific  lay¬ 
ers.  Hundreds  of  poultrymen  order  them  year  after  year. 
N.H.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  AND  APPROVED. 
Order  healthy  COMBS  CHICKS  today.  Write  for  folder. 

WALTER  W.  COMBS,  Box  R,  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H. 

FAIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  R.  I.  Beds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


NACE’S  QUALITY  CHICKS 


LARGE  TYPE  Unsexed  Pits.  Ckls. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  109  100  100 

AND  BROWN  LEGHORNS _ $12.00  $25.00;  $3.00 

Barred  and  White  Bocks .  13.00  17.00’  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds  Special  AAA .  15.00  20.00  10.00 

Assorted  .  10.00  (St.  Run  Only) 

Also  STARTED  CHICKS.  We  Ship  Postpaid, 

Order  now  from  adv.  or  write  for  Catalog. 

J.  N.  NACE  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  R.  RICHFIELD,  PENNSYLVANIA 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


Sexed  or  Straight  Run 

W.  Leg.,  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds,  Started  Leg.  Pits. 
Write  for  full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

/  LESTER  E.  LEISTER,  Owner 

BOX  49  McALISTERVILLE,  PA. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  he  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks. 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
Information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


9  BARRED 

ROCKS 


Parks 

big  birds— pullet  body  weights 

average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers 
iri Sal  records  to  349  eggs, 
rnn.d,'.  Lullol'um  Clean.  Rugged 
s«>ck.  Also  Sex- 

cat‘iog?r08ses-  Write  ,or  free 


~°E  PARKS  U  SONS,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


breeders  are  mated  up  at  the  rate  of 
20  males  per  100  females.  Females 
are  selected  from  their  own  stock, 
but  new  males  are  added  at  various 
times  to  bring  in  new  blood. 

Ducks  are  dressed  on  the  farm  by 
the  assembly  line  method  at  the  rate 
of  100  birds  an  hour.  Two  men  do 
the  killing  and  give  the  birds  a  twirl 
over  the  automatic  picker,  then  hook 
them  up  on  an  overhead  moving 
track.  This  track  carries  the  freshly 
killed  birds  around  the  room,  sub¬ 
merging  them  in  two  separate  wax 
baths.  Heated  to  140  degrees,  the  first 
dip  coats  the  bird,  the  second  and 
final  dip  gives  thickness  to  the  wax 
coat.  The  track  then  carries  the 
waxed  birds  through  a  rather  unique 
cooling  system  designed  by  the  Guilds. 

Long  ago  it  was  found  that  the  local 
town  water  was  not  cold  enough  to 
cool  the  wax  properly,  so  they  dug 
down  as  far  as  possible  in  the  ledge¬ 
like  soil  in  the  rear  of  the  slaughter 
house.  The  result  was  a  wide,  deep 
well  filled  with  cold  water.  A  24- 
inch  tile  was  installed  in  the  center; 
the  pit  was  filled  with  fieldstone. 
After  the  tile  was  capped  and  the 
stones  covered,  the  result  was  ice  cold 
water.  The  water  flows  continuously 
through  an  overhead  trough  system 
made  of  old  drums  welded  together. 
The  track  dips  tha-  waxed  birds  in 
the  cooling  water  for  a  short  period 
of  time. 

The  entire  process  takes  only  a  few 
minutes.  Two  more  men  stationed  at 
the  end  of  the  track  strip  the  wax 
coats  off  the  ducks  while  a  third  man 
does  the  finishing.  All  wax  is  re¬ 
melted  and  reclaimed  through  strain¬ 
ing.  Ducks  are  then  ready  for  crating 
in  chipped  ice,  or  ready  to  wrap  for 
the  freezer. 

An  estimated  90  per  cent  of  all 
Massachusetts  grown  ducks  are  sold 
through  the  Massachusetts  Duck 
Growers  Co-Operative  Association. 
Ducks  are  packed  12  to  the  case  for 
shipment  in  wooden  bound  boxes  bear¬ 
ing  the  Association  trademark.  The 
birds  are  held  by  a  distributor.  The 
grower  pays  the  freezer  charge  until 
a  sale  is  made.  Sales  by  this  organi¬ 
zation  are  made  throughout  the 
country  to  restaurants,  roadside 
stands,  markets  and  practically  any¬ 
where  ducks  are  sold,  a  small  percen¬ 
tage  of  the  ducks  going  to  the  Jewish 
trade. 

New  Hampshire  C.  L.  Stratton 


MKBBTOliiilK  (OOP  MEMBERS 

for  grand  eggs 


WENE  CHICKS 


33  YEARS 
BREEDING 
for  EGGS 


E.  H.  WENI 


from  2-to-5-Year-Old 
HEN  BREEDERS 
200-300  EGG  R.  0.  P. 
BLOODLINES 


Years  as  State  Egg  Laying  Contest 
Manager  gave  E.  H.  Wene  closest 
personal  contact  with  world's  top 
strains  for  EGG  SIZE  and  highest 
egg  records.  That  is  why  so  many 
large-scale  poultry  farmers  with  for¬ 
tunes  Invested  in  poultry  houses  pro¬ 
tect  these  Investments  and  aim  for 
higher  Incomes  with  Wene  Chicks. 


NEWEST  SUCCESSES 
of  U.  S.  Record  of 
Performance  breeding 
SNOW-WHITE-EGG- 
produclng  White  Leg¬ 
horns.  From  Progeny- 
Tested  family  lines,  lay¬ 
ing  higher  percentage 
LARGE,  top-price  eggs. 

TELLS  OF  33  YEARS 
PEDIGREE-BLOOD  WORK 

Shows  newest  wide-breast,  200-300-Egg  R.O.P. 
Sired  HAMPSHIRES,  WHITE  ROCKS.  BARRED 
ROCKS.  Sex-Linked  and  Barred  Crosses,  also. 
NEWCASTLE  IMMUNIZED.  Posts  you  on  lat¬ 
est  egg  and  broiler  chickens.  Brings  big  discounts. 
Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


CATALOG 


New  Golden  Broads 

Superior  Wide-Breast  CORNISH- 
HAMP  CROSS  from  PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST  SWEEPING  LATEST 
CHICKEN  OF  TO¬ 
MORROW  CONTESTS 

The  NEW  BROILER  win¬ 
ning  FIRST  PRIZE  State 
Contests.  4  out  of  5  years. 

4  Winners  out  of  10  places 
in  11-State  N.W.  Regional 
1950  Contest.  All  10  Win¬ 
ners.  1  to  10  (197  entries),  in 
Seattle  Junior  Contest. 

LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR. 

MASSIVE  SIZE,  Phenom¬ 
enal  meat  gains.  * 

WRITE  for  INFORMATION 


“  WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  C-33  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghoms.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DAYS 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  A  I  w  .  .  .  • 

Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price  hrJdS’g  youf„5hiu8  ,* 
t  a  j  __  ure«aer.  Ana  It  payt  to 

list  and  Folder.  raise  Claugar  Leghorns. 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 


FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

start  with  Clements  Husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks.  They’re  bred 
’specially  for  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production; 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 

New  Hampshires  and  White  Recks  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  broiler  raisers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


Delmarva  News 

Eastern  Shore  farmers  have  already 
begun  to  recruit  Jamaican  farm  hands 
to  relieve  what  is  expected  to  be  an 
extremely  tight  labor  situation  this 
Spring  and  Summer.  The  recent  pro¬ 
gram  under  which  75  displaced  Euro¬ 
pean  families  were  brought  to  the 
Shore  has  not.  proved  very  helpful 
;o  farmers — only  three  of  these  fann¬ 
ies  are  still  living  on  local  farms. 
But  previous  experience  with  Jamai¬ 
can  laborers  has  been  satisfactory, 
and  farmers  hope  to  bring  many  of 
;hem  here  on  full-year  contracts.  Le¬ 
gal  restrictions  on  the  Jamaicans  is 
much  stricter  than  on  the  D.  P.’s,  in 
hat  they  are  not  permitted  simply  to 
pick  up  and  leave  their  employers. 

Despite  prophecies  of  doom,  Dela¬ 
ware’s  broiler  industry  will  continue 
to  prosper  and  to  hold  its  ground 
against  competition  from  other  States. 
This  is  the  opinion  expressed  to  a 
group  of  broiler  growers  by  Dr.  Her¬ 
man  I.  Miller,  deputy  director  of  the 
poultry  branch,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Production  and  Market¬ 
ing  Administration,  during  a  recent 
visit  to  the  campus  of  the  University 
of  Delaware.  Dr.  Miller  said:  “There 
is  much  talk  that  the  new  areas  com¬ 
ing  into  broiler  production  will  drive 
Delaware  growers  out  of  business.  It 
is  my  contention  that  this  will  not 
happen.  More  likely,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  prospect  that  the  Delaware 
growers  will  not  continue  to  expand 
as  they  have  over  the  last  15  years, 
but  production  will  be  stabilized  in 
this  area  with  the  increased  national 
needs  met  by  production  from  new 
areas.” 


ORDER  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

— Backed  by  41  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding — 


Wolf  Farmers’  Friend 
your  first  source  for 
dependable,  money¬ 
making  chicks.  All 
flocks  are  selected 
under  Nat’l.  Pity. 
Impvmt.  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

•  Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


Only  $1.00  hooks  order.  1  per  joq  chicks 

Balance  C.O.D.,  plus  postage.  |“aa"  "Aaa"  *'aaa** 

50c  extra  on  orders  less  than_nfiLji»iating  Mating  specif 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .  . 

Leghorn  Pullets 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps,  Hamp. Rocks  .  . 
Pullets  of  Above  Breeds  ...... 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds  «  .  .  . 
White  Giants  (Str.  Run  &  Ckll) 
White  Giant  Pullets  .....  .  .  . 

Heavy  Mixed  . . .  .  . 


.$14.00 

27.00 

3.00 

14.00 
18.00 
12.00 
14.50 
18.00 
.  13.00 


$15.00  $16.00 

29.00  30.00 

4.00  5.00 


15.00 

19.00 

12.50 

15.50 
19.00 
14.00 


16.00 

20.00 

13.50 

16.50 
20.00- 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept. 5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 

For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 
WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Babcock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

“ Always  Good  Prices' ' 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaci,  NX 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 


FOR  HIGH  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Get  200-326  Egg  ROP 

SIRED  CHICKS.  Famous  trap- 
nest-pedigree  strains.  Hamp-  J 
shires.  Leghorns.  White  Rocks.  ^  _ 
Barred  Rocks.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Passed.  Barred  Cross  and 
Sex-Linked. „  Cross  chicks. 

DELAWARE  CROSS 
For  profitable  broilers.  Fast 
growth.  High  feed  efficiency. 
WRITE  for  New  Circular. 


The  marketing  age  of  Delamarva 
broilers  is  gradually  getting  lower, 
according  to  the  Delaware-Maryland 
crop  reporting  service.  The  average 
chicken  went  to  market  at  a  weight 
of  2.96  pounds  last  year,  as  compared 
with  3.05  pounds  in  1949,  and  3.08 
pounds  in  1948.  A  breakdown  shows 
that  56  per  cent  of  the  area’s  broilers 
were  sold  at  under  three  pounds  in 
1950;  31  per  cent  weighed  between  3 
and  3.25,  and  13  per  cent  were  over 
3.25.  R.  Hagy 


LChristicsWFW  HAMPSHIRES 

.  .3  «.  %‘dot  SPIZZERINKTUM 


QUALITY  does  not  cost 
...  It  PAYS! 

'HASP  the  opportunity  to  ship  more 
J  eggs  and  meat  birds  to  market 
earlier.  Mobilize  for  your  big  job  this 
_  year  by  going  to  the  source  for  your 

New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks.  Depend  on 
Christie  SPIZZERINKTUM  all-purpose  chicks  to 
help  you  make  up  the  difference  between  profit  and 
loss.  Christie  SPIZZERINKTUM  Chicks  have 
what  It  takes  today  to  open  the  door  to  unlimited 
markets  tomorrow.  Write,  wire  or  call  today! 

N.  H.  -  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC. 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  N.  H. 


NEUHAUSER 

Chick  Hatchery 
Box  N,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


NEUHAUSER 

Hatcheries,  Inc. 
Box  N,  Napoleon,  0. 


Stuck  fs 


ri 


jj 


STUCK’S  R.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehorns,  100%  Sired  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkls. 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns....  12.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Rox .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock-Red  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45e  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAllsterville.Pa. 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  A  A  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohlo-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAK0NETA,  OHIO 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Reds  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks.  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Large  type  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
before  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.O.P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns,  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks,  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Send  for  free  catalog.  C.  M.  SH  ELLENBERG  ER’S 
POULTRY  FARM.  BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA. 
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Get  200  EGGS* 

with  HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  •  •  excellent  cross  breeding  qualities 
for  Superior  MEAT,  too! 

Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp- 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  now!  Mail  this  coupon  for 
your  FREE  COPY  of  our  24- 
page  illustrated  catalog  today. 
*on  monthly  hen  average  basis. 


.0. 


Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12 

Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Walpole  78 

Yes,  send  me  your  big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog! 

Name _ _ 


■ 

5 


13  Town 

In.nnm, 

27  YEAR  QY  I.EAD  ERSH I 

,3?**en'8  chicks  are  backed  by  a  27 -year 

WAR*™  PwfU;^eding-  WARREN  REDS  and 
nAiiKiiA  HA.MI'h  are  personally  bred  by  Jim 

markable  hh?rtrlatlTe»  laying  records  of  these  re- 
Stir5blcnnbi«dt!  —  in  customers'  pens  as  well  as 

.18  ™  nf  a™  provo  the  Warren  strain  to 

0  cne  of  America  s  greatest. 

T,  1950  SCORES 

'  Hlgh  Pen  Ail  Breeds  for  seventh 

tabled1  ln10tMesr8'  fHiehest  ®*6  record  eTer  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1988). 

STORES  Conn  —New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FABMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds.  ' 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barrad 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  .REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass,  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Yeara  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J  *  WARREN 

Box  20  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


NEW 

LIGHT 


K  '  1 

COLORED 

$  -  1 

ITT-TTI  J'-i 

'mmmr 

BRED  FOR 

HIGH  EGG 

PRODUCTION 

A  REAL  MONEY  MAKING  STRAIN  of  New 

Hampshires.  Heavy,  persistent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs;  free  from  broodiness  —  outstanding 
for  low  laying  house  mortality  —  apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fowl  bring  premium  prices. 
SAVAGE  HAMPS  grow  fast,  feather  early,  show 
early  sexual  maturity.  These  birds  can  make 
money  for  you  too. 

Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Also  facts  about 

Savge  Barred  Cross  and  Cornish  Cross  Chicks  for 
profitable  meat  production.  Pullorum  Clean  — 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

SAV/t&E  /FARMS 


Dept. 


WCE  /FARM! 
natcnerii 

RN  Doylestown^/  Penna. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big- New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Returns  From  Poultry 

How  many  layers  do  you  think  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  main¬ 
tain  to  realize  a  possible  average  in¬ 
come  of  $75  a  week  during  1951?  I 
appreciate  that  this  is  subject  to 
changing  conditions,  but  would  ap¬ 
preciate  your  general  opinion.  I  have 
$6,000  to  invest.  m.  s. 

New  York 

The  net  returns  from  sale  of  eggs 
on  poultry  farms  this  past  year  were 
lower  than  any  time  since  1940.  If 
these  conditions  prevail,  I  would  con¬ 
sider  it  necessary  for  you  to  maintain 
a  flock  of  2,500  or  3,000  layers  if  you 
expect  to  realize  an  income  equiva¬ 
lent  to  $75  a  week.  An  investment  for 
such  an  enterprise  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  $20,000  depending  on  location 
of  the  farm,  condition  of  buildings, 
nearness  to  market,  etc.  If  you  have 
only  $6,000  to  invest,  I  would  recom¬ 
mend  that  you  start  in  the  poultry 
business  very  slowly,  purchasing  a 
farm  with  a  fair  mortgage,  for  less 
than  $10,000  while  you  build  up  your 
enterprise.  There  is  too  much  risk  in 
the  egg  production  business  at  the 
present  time  for  one  to  enter  it  who 
does  not  have  considerably  more 
capital  than  you  mention. 


Homemade  Mixture  for 
Laying  Hens 

I  have  been  thinking  of  mixing 
some  of  my  home  grown  grain  with 
commercial  protein  feeds  and  sort  of 
combining  their  scratch  grain  with 
mash  feed.  What  do  you  think  of  the 
idea?  What  is  your  opinion  of  the 
following  mixture:  shelled  corn  100 
lbs.,  whole  wheat  150  lbs.,  wheat 
bran  50  lbs.,  alfalfa  meal  100  lbs., 
commercial  hen  supplement,  40  lbs., 
commercial  meat  scraps  five  lbs.; 
mineral  mixture  four  lbs.?  a.  a.  m. 

Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  grain  part  of  your  proposed 
mixture  would  be  satisfactory  for 
laying  hens.  However,  I  do  not  know 
of  any  successful  poultry  farm  where 
the  practice  of  mixing  the  grain  and 
mash  together  is  being  followed.  If 
you  do  use  this  method,  it  would  be 
best  to  grind  the  grains  which  are 
used  in  the  mixture.  You  would  be 
better  off  to  buy  a  regular  laying 
mash  and  feed  grains  separately. 
This  might  be  a  little  more  expensive 
but  you  would  get  more  eggs  and 
thereby  make  a  greater  profit. 


Head  Scabs  on  Fowls 

My  fowls  have  head  scabs;  these 
are  extensive  enough  to  close  their 
eyelids.  What  is  the  cause  of  this 
condition?  Please  tell  me  what  to  do. 
Are  these  birds  all  right  to  use  for 
our  table?  j.  j. 

Middlesex  Co.,  Conn. 

Scabs  around  the  head  of  fowls 
usually  indicate  an  infection  of  fowl 
pox.  Occasionally  the  swelling  may 
be  so  great  as  to  close  the  eyelids  as 
you  have  described.  Vaccination  for 
pox  is  possible  and,  if  you  have 
several  hundred  birds,  I  would  sug¬ 


gest  your  obtaining  some  pox  vac¬ 
cine  from  a  local  supply  dealer  or 
veterinarian.  If  the  flock  is  small, 
most  of  the  birds  no  doubt  have  al¬ 
ready  been  infected  and,  under  such 
a  condition,  the  vaccination  would  be 
of  no  value. 

The  only  treatment  for  birds  show¬ 
ing  scabs  is  to  remove  the  scabs  by 
washing  them  off  with  warm  water, 
after  which  the  sores  may  be  painted 
with  iodine.  Affected  birds  are  not  in 
any  way  harmful  for  table  use  as  the 
disease  is  not  transmitted  to  humans. 


Remove  Blood  Spot  Layers 

Some  of  my  layers  are  producing 
blood  spots  in  their  eggs.  What  causes 
this,  and  how  may  it  be  corrected? 

Allegheny  Co.,  Pa.  m.  s. 

Blood  spots  in  eggs  are  the  result 
of  a  rupture  of  the  blood  vessels  in 
either  the  ovary  or  the  oviduct  of  the 
hen.  The  weakness  is  a  characteristic 
of  individual  birds  in  the  flock  and  is 
not  associated  with  feed  or  manage¬ 
ment.  Such  eggs  generally  are  more 
abundant  when  the  bird  that  pro¬ 
duces  them  is  laying  heavily.  There  is 
no  control  measure  except  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  offending  birds,  by  trap¬ 
nesting,  unless  one  retards  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  which  would  not  be  desir¬ 
able  from  the  profit  viewpoint.  Young 
pullets  may  lay  quite  a  few  eggs 
containing  blood,  but  this  tendency 
usually  corrects  itself  shortly. 

One  and  Two-Story  Poultry 
Houses 

What  is  the  present  trend  as  re¬ 
lated  to  building  one  and  two-story 
poultry  houses?  How  about  labor  and 
costs?  j.  s.  M. 

Bristol  Co.,  Mass. 

A  two-story  structure  for  poultry 
can  be  built  cheaper,  per  square  foot 
of  floor  space,  than  a  single-story 
building.  However,  the  present  trend 
is  to  build  one-story  poultry  houses, 
not  less  than  40  to  60  feet  wide,  so 
as  to  keep  the  work  all  on  one  floor. 
Such  houses  lend  themselves  to  the 
use  of  automatic  feeders  and  are 
easily  cleaned  because  a  truck  or 
manure  spreader  can  be  driven  right 
into  the  house.  This  is  of  special  value 
where  large  units  are  employed.  For 
ordinary  farm  conditions,  a  two-story 
house  is  usually  more  economical. 


Limit  to  Duck  Egg  Business 

What  do  you  thing  about  going  in¬ 
to  the  duck  egg  business?  They  seem 
to  lay  more  eggs  than  chickens.  What 
do  you  think  about  iny  starting  with 
1,000  or  so  of  the  high  egg  laying 
duck  strains?  Mrs.  a.  w. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

The  market  for  duck  eggs  is  limited 
and,  while  some  strains  of  ducks  lay 
at  a  higher  rate  than  chickens,  the 
net  margin  on  their  egg  production  is 
not  as  great  because  duck  eggs  do  not 
usually  bring  as  good  a  price  as 
chicken  eggs.  Considering  all  factors, 
I  would  suggest  that  you  do  not 
venture  into  the  duck  business  too 
rapidly.  First  try  keeping  a  couple  of 
hundred  and  see  what  develops. 


CHICK  STARTER 

Something  NEW  has  been  added 
for  faster  growth,  greater  health 
and  resistance  to  disease.  A  VITA¬ 
MIN  Bl2  and  ANTIBIOTIC  FEED 
Supplement  has  been  added  to  this 
famous  MA-CO  Ration.  Another 
contribution  of  MA-CO  Research 
.  .  .  more  profitable 
chick  raising  for  you! 


FREEI 


Com¬ 
plete  Poultry 
Guide.  See  your 
MA-CO  deafer  or 
write. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 


1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
Producers  of  8-8  Dairy  Ration 


EASIER  TO  OPERATE 


A  great  fuel  saver!  Combination 
wood  and  coal  brooder  stove  with 
revolving  dump  grate  simplifies 
operation.  Fuel  door  hinged  on  top 
for  easy  fueling  and  ash  pit  door  de¬ 
signed  for  easier  ash  removal.  Posi¬ 
tive  draft  control.  16-guage  steel, 
electrically  welded  firebox  with  com¬ 
plete  air  circulation.  Large  hover  52 
inches  square.  Shipping  wt.  150  lbs. 
Write  for  complete  poultry  equipment 
folder  and  attractive  prices 
Address  Dep't.  RN 


SHENANDOAH  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Harrisonburg,  Virginia 


MAKE  MONEYSroMrs 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete 
broiler  plants,  reasonably 
back  guarantee.  WJLITE 
log — explains  the 


a  money- 
new  free  cata- 
business. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Improved  strains  of  poultry  have  been  of  great  help  in  making  the  poultry 
farmer’s  returns  larger  and  his  production  job  easier.  William  Smith,  Big 
Flats,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  had  about  5,000  White  Leghorn  pullets,  four 
months  old,  on  this  excellent  ladino  pasture  last  Fall. 


BROWER  MFC.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


BLAC  K  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  snd  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Oil  A  TNTT  s.c. white 

OlX/Al/JLlii  LEGHORNS 

'  *  .  y-  ,  :  A- 


CHICKS:  Sexed  or  Straight  run  from  large  culled  and 
B.W.D.  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  It.O  P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  and  Cricular  upon  request, 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt.  5,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


i  STARTED  CHICKS  ■ 

I  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  ■ 
I  old.  R.O.P.  and  State  Bloodtested.  Also:  Hay  - 
|  Old  Leghorns.  Pullets  and  Straight  Bun. 

|  PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 

.  W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICH  FI  ELD,  PA.  1 

STARTED  CHICKS 

White  Leghorn  Pullets,  New  Hampshires.  White  Box 
four  to  six  weeks  old. 

NACE’S  STARTED  CHICKS,  RICHFIELD  5,  PiA. 

—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  CATALOG  FREE. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  old  40c,  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 
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LINE  SVI  LLE 


POULTS 


Pullorum 
Clean 

• 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
SMALL  TYPE  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  NARRAGANSETTS 


All  Poults  from  more  than  5,000  breeders 
on  the  Irons  Farms.  Officially  tube-tested 
and  selected  with  no  reactors  for  past 

seven  years. 


FAIR  PRICES  FREE  CATALOG 

Quantity  Orders  Delivered  by  Heated  Truck. 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  PENNA. 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
Hatching  Poults  Exclusively. 

BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


Your  profits  are  protected  by 
our  strict  breeding  program. 
All  flocks  State  tube-tested. 
Get  our  well  balanced,  early 
maturing  poults.  Highland 
Farms  turkeys  gain  faster 


TOP  TURKEY  PROFITS 


BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  .  BELTSVILLE 


and  put  on  pounds  more  economically. 


FREE  FOLDER  lir.Vy.’B?V."i.b«*3 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilles*  Rush 
card  for  today’s  low  prices.  Place  order  be¬ 
fore  capacity  is  completely  booked! 


HIGHLAND  FARMS 


Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Box  10,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Quality  Poults I 

B.  B.  Bronze  •  White  Hollands 

Famous  Brookside  BROAD- 
BREASTBD  poults  now  hatching 
every  Ttiesday.  Careful  breeding, 
rigid  selection,  for  inherent  fast, 
economical  growth  with  emphasis 
on  broadbreasts  means  premium 
profits  for  you.  Order  today 
U.  S.  -  Conn.  Pullorum  Clean 
BROADBREASTS  from  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  finest  flock.  Free  folder,  cat. 


BROOKSIDE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD,  BOX  5  •  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

noiani’s 


Now/  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  Hatching  Every  Week 
Oftentimes  some  poults  are 
available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  —  and  at  Extra 
Bargain  Prices. 

Write  —  Wire —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING'S  TURKEY  RANCH 
JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 
Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD-BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

"DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 
Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Griffin 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain)  Broad  Breasted  heavy  meat 
type  White  Hollands  (Phinney  Strain)  from  our 
N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 

Write  for  Felder  Today. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  ridgewoo^^'n^  j. 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  Car  delivery.  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

-  PHONE  29  J.  


Connecticut  Turkey  Grow¬ 
ers  Meet 

Seven  speakers  and  a  panel  discus¬ 
sion  were  on  the  program  for  the' 
recent  annual  winter  meeting  of  the 
Connecticut  Turkey  Producers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  New  London.  _ 

Dr.  J.  D.  Winn,  Extension  pathol¬ 
ogist,  opened  the  meeting  with  a  re¬ 
view  of  turkey  diseases  that  were 
prevalent  in  the  State  last  year.  He 
was  followed  by  Dr.  Sterling  Brockett 
of  the  American  Cyanamid  Labora¬ 
tory,  Stamford,  who  discussed  proto¬ 
zoan  diseases  of  turkeys. 

A  panel  of  four  growers  discussed 
selling  turkeys  at  the  door,  with 
Frank  Ryan,  assistant  professor  of 
poultry  husbandry  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut,  as  the  discussion 
leader.  The  morning  program  was 
concluded  with  a  talk  by  Mason  T. 
Rogers  of  the  Dewey  and  Almy 
Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who 
outlined  the  problems  and  disadvan¬ 
tages  in  selling  ready-to-cook  tur¬ 
keys. 

Breeding  turkeys  for  earlier  matur¬ 
ity  was  the  afternoon  subject  of  a 
talk  by  Dr.  James  R.  Carson,  assistant 
professor  of  poultry  husbandry  at  the 
University.  Dr.  E.  P.  Singsen,  head 
of  the  University’s  poultry  depart¬ 
ment,  told  about  the  role  «of  anti¬ 
biotics  in  the  early  growth  of  turkey 
poults. 


Poultry  Health  Program 

An  organized  flock  health  program 
is  underway  in  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts.  Sponsored  by  the  ex¬ 
tension  service  and  the  poultry  and 
turkey  growers’  associations  of  the 
county,  the  program  is  designed  to 
help  growers  to  better  safeguard  the 
health  of  their  flocks  through  the 
adoption  of  management  practices 
which  have  been  fbund  to  have 
value  in  preventing  poultry  and 
turkey  disease  losses. 

Members  of  the  program  will  re¬ 
ceive  as  much  help  as  possible  in 
putting  these  practices  into  operation 
on  their  farms.  Fifty  farmers  have 
already  joined  the  program.  At  the 
completion  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  the  member  farms  will  be 
judged,  and  those  achieving  a  quali¬ 
fying  score  will  receive  suitable 
awards.  Members  of  the  Flock 
Health  Committee  of  the  Middlesex 
Turkey  and  Poultry  Directors’  Assn., 
which  is  cooperating  with  the  pro¬ 
gram,  include  Harold  Tompkins  and 
Henry  Kleuber  of  Concord;  Raymond 
Gerard,  Framingham;  Arthur  Hinds, 
Lexington;  T.  W.  Zabierek,  Chelms¬ 
ford  and  Arthur  Wardw'ell  of  North 
Reading,  president  of  the  Directors’ 
Association.  Dr.  George  Faddoul  and 
Gordon  Fellows  of  the  Waltham 
laboratory  of  the  department  of 
veterinary  science  are  assisting  the 
committee. 

While  the  adoption  of  disease  pre¬ 
vention  practices  cannot  guarantee 
the  farmer  against  losses,  the  farmer 
who  adopts  a  comprehensive  flock 
health  program  on  his  farm  will  stand 
a  far  better  chance  of  avoiding  trouble 
than  he  otherwise  would. 


FOOT  OF  CENTRE  STREET,  NEWARK  (2)  N.  J. 


PHONE,  MARKET  3  -05  66 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 

WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 

One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 

All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors 

N.  Y.-U.S  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
All  eggs  in  our  Incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm 
THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 

997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 

iiarse  Wyngarden  Poults  for  a  Profitable  Turkey 
Crop.  U.  S.  Approved  -  Pullorum  Controlled. 
Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Bred  and  Improved 
from  nationally  known  Broad  Breast  Strains 
Hatching  from  Hardy,  Northern  Bred,  Michigan 
Stock,  under  our  supervision.  Also  Domes’ 
Strain  White  Hollands  and  U.  S.  D.  A.  Small 
Whites.  Sexed  Poults.  Special  attention  given 
to  each  order.  Free  Truck  Delivery  reasonable 
distance  on  large  orders.  Liberal  Guarantees. 

Send  for  New  Turkey  Book. 

WYNGiARDEN  FARMS  AND  HATCHERY 
?«.  ZEELAND.  MICHIGAN 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


•  North  Eastern  Growers-Beltsville  Whites  • 

Can  reach  most  points  in  this  area  by  overnight  ship¬ 
ment  or  same  day.  Largest  breeders  in  N.  E.  offer  the 
body  type  you  should  expect  in  Beitsville  Whites. 
Open  January  thru  season  for  day  old  and  started 
poults.  U.  S.  Approved — U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  5th 
year.  MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND, 

R.  D.  I. _ HEBRON.  MAINE.  Tel.  10-22 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0,  V.  D 0 E LL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

-  BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS  - 

BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS.  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


-  WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  :-:  MALONE,  NEV/  YORK 


TURKEYS  —  Meat  type  White  Holland  Poults. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sixth  Year. 
Write  SHELLY’S  HATCHERY,  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 

"Premium  Profit”  Beitsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


IUKKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa 


—  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS _ 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular 
SEI D ELTON  FARMS,  WASH  I N GTO N VI LLE,  PA. 


Grant's  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

"One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains." 
Strong:,  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 
Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 

WALTER  GRANT  FARMS,  HAMILTON.  VA. 


All  Poults  from  Broadbreasted  Stock.  Carefully  selected,  tube 
tested,  no  reactors.  All  poults  hatched  from  our  own  Eggs. 
Order  NOW  !  lou  will  like  them.  Sexed  Toms  45  cents  each. 

Sexed  Hens  at  $1.25  cents. 

WINNECUNNET  TURKEY  FARM 

Norton,  Massachusetts 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
&  White  Holland  Poults 


U.  S.  APPROVED  •  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 


Rapid  growing  high  livability  poults  of  superior 
meat  type. 

Mortality  rate  for  8,000  started  poults  only  1% 
to  date  for  this  season! 

Visit  our  modern  plant,  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
East,  or  write  for  folder  and  price  list. 


Special 


price  for  Sexed  Toms! 


Port  Jefferson  Station  long  Island/  N.  Y. 
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if  I  ever 
sav/  one 


Myers  Water  Systems 
pay  for  themselves 
in  savings  alone! 


PRODUCE  MORE  FOOD,  SAVE  LABOR, 
GUARD  HEALTH — enjoy  trouble-free 
running  water  service  at  rock- 
bottom  costs.  A  Guaranteed  Myers 
Water  System  is  the  answer!  Its 
smoothly  powerful  pump  makes  the 
most  of  every  kilowatt  .  .  .  rarely 
requires  attention  .  .  .  continues  to^ 
pay  its  way  long  after  ordinary 
pumps  call  it  quits!  That’s  because 
Myers  has  never  scrimped  on  qual¬ 
ity  to  meet  a  price.  But  value  con¬ 
sidered,  you’ll  find  these  famous 
water  systems  modestly  priced  in¬ 
deed.  Complete  line  of  Ejecto  and 
Reciprocating  Types  covers  every 
need.  See  your  Myers  dealer,  or 
mail  coupon  today. 


THE  F.  E.  MYERS 
&  BRO.  CO. 
>8,  Ashland,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  on 
0  Water  Systems  0  Water  Softeners 

My  Name _ 

Town _ State _ 

County _ R.  F.  D _ _ 


Produces  most  nutri¬ 
tious  grass  or  corn 
silage  ...withstands 
highest  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Tight 
walls,  impervious  to 
moisture,  retain 
juices,  prevent  dry¬ 
ing  out  and  spoil¬ 
age,  reduce  feed 
costs.  Low  first  cost 
and  minimum  up¬ 
keep.  Lasts  a  life¬ 
time. 


I 
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Send  coupon  today  for  FREE  folder 


Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation 
612  Longview  Avenue,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on  Martin  Silos. 

Name - . - - 

Address - 


I 

I 
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I 
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IN  CELLAR  WALLS 

Fill  all  cracks,  holes,  opened  seams  and  porous 
spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7  Iron  Cement.  Leaks 
effectively  sealed  In  concrete,  brick  or  stone  and 
the  repair  stays  tight,  because  Smooth-On  ex¬ 
pands  slightly  as  it  sets.  Ask  for  No.  7  by  name 
and  number  in  1-,  5-,  25-  or  100-lb.  size.  If 
your  store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

FREE  No.  7  Leaflet  &  40-page  Handbook 

Explains  dozens  of  home  repairs  that 
save  you  time  and  money.  Send  NOW 
to  SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO..  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4, 
New  Jersey. 

SMOOTH-ON 


NO.  7  CEMENT 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  note  the  letter  regarding  the 
“Glow-in-lhe  Dark”  Christmas  tree 
ornament,  and  I  add  my  experience 
to  same.  The  letter  “L.  T.”  wrote  is 
almost  identical  to  one  I  sent  station 
WMGM,  New  York  after  I  had  sent 
$2.00  for  two  sets,  which  were  pure 
“junk,”  and  have  never  received  a 
reply.  My  only  “comeback”  is  not  to 
turn  their  station  on  any  more.  More 
stations  ran  the  proposition  and  one 
wonders  why  they  did  not  investi¬ 
gate  this  whole  get-rich-quick  scheme 
before  handling  it.  The  station  should 
return  the  money  where  it  has  been 
known  to  have  been  sent.  Thank  you 
for  taking  this  up  in  your  column  and 
helping  the  back-country  plain  folks. 

New  York  h.  w.  b. 

I  am  writing  in  defense  of  the 
station  that  sold  “Glow-in-the-Dark” 
ornaments.  I  sent  for  a  set,  but  mine 
were  all  I  expected  them  to  be;  plas¬ 
tic  in  two  colors-off-white  and  pale 
green  in  stars,  icicles  and  bells.  They 
were  lovely  and  glowed  beautifully 
in  the  dark.  I  thought  you  would 
like  to  know  of  my  experience. 

New  York  n.  j.  n. 

Yes,  we  <are  glad  of  this  report.  We 
saw  the  ornaments  such  as  N.  J.  N. 
received.  They  were  dainty,  graceful 
and  luminous.  If  they  were  sent  out 
by  the  same  company  we  can  only 
surmise  that  the  supply  gave  out  and 
they  filled  further  orders  with  the 
“trash”  our  readers  have  sent  us  and- 
complained,  about.  We  hope  some 
readers  took  the  station  up  on  the 
offer  of  refund.  We  are  getting 
numerous  complaints  of  failure  to.get 
what  is  offered  on  the  radio.  Children 
have  sent  their  little  pin  money 
trustingly  and  received  nothing.  Not 
even  replies  to  their  inquiries.  Some 
listeners  report  receiving  nothing  or 
trash.  The  radio  stations  have  a  duty 
to  the  public  and  should  know  what 
is  being  offered  on  the  programs. 

Would  it  be  possible  for  you  to  find 
out  where  Keen  has  moved  to?  In 
November  sent  transparencies  and 
check  for  enlargements  and  film.  I 
received  the  film.  The  check  was 
cashed.  No  enlargements  were  re¬ 
ceived,  nor  replies  to  my  inquiries.  It 
is  three  months  now  and  I  cannot 
believe  a  firm  is  so  unreliable  and 
unbusiness-like  to  ignore  customers. 

New  York  f.  k.  v. 

The  final  word  has  been  written  on 
this  case.  Keen  Photo  Products  gave 
a  Post  Office  box  number  for  their 
address,  but  mail  was  returned  ask¬ 
ing  for  street  address.  As  they  were 
listed  in  the  telephone  directory  a 
letter  was  sent  them,  only  to  have  it 
returned  marked  “Refused — Out  of 
Business.”  A  telephone  call  developed 
thgt  the  telephone  was  disconnected. 

A  representative  of  Sterling  Brands 
Equipment  Corporation,  Kingston, 
New  York,  sold  us  a  Freezer,  Cooker 
and  24  ice  cube  trays  at  a  cost  of 
$750.  The  Freezer  and  trays  were 
delivered.  The  cooker  has  not  been 
delivered  to  date  of  our  writing.  They 
ignore  complaints  made  as  to  un¬ 
satisfactory  performance  of  the 
Freezer.  There  is  a  payment  to  be 
paid  monthly  to  the  bank  that  pur¬ 
chased  the  contract.  Inasmuch  as  the 
corporation  has  not  carried  out  their 
contract  in  good  faith,  are  we  forced 
to  continue  our  payments  on  the 
equipment  while  the  corporation 
completely  ignores  our  complaints? 

New  York  d.  l.  b. 

As  the  bank  purchased  the  con¬ 
tract  in  good  faith  there  is  no  legal 
way  to  avoid  the  payments.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  other  purchasers  have 
made  similar  complaints  and  the  bank 
will  no  longer  purchase  Sterling 
Brands  Equipment  Company  con¬ 
tracts.  As  a  further  evidence  of  the 
unreliability  of  the  concern  the  usual 
formula  has  been  followed:  the  con¬ 
cern  moved  from  Kingston  and  left 
no  address. 

Publisher’s  Desk  makes  errors  too! 
In  our  February  17  issue  we  reported 
a  complaint  against  Waynesboro 
Cavy  and  Rabbitry,  giving  the  ad¬ 
dress  New  Hampton,  New  York.  That 
is  wrong.  They  operate  from  Waynes¬ 
boro,  Pennsylvania.  Otherwise  the  re¬ 
port  is  correct.  They  gave  our  good 
friends,  the  Royalhart  Laboratory 
Animals  of  New  Hampton,  New  York, 
the  rough  deal  outlined,  and  as  our 
error  in  the  address  may  cause  con¬ 
fusion,  we  state  the  complaint  is 
against  Waynesboro  Cavy  and  Rabbi¬ 
try  at  Waynesboro,  Pennsylvania. 


I  shipped  raw  furs  to  Pennsylvania 
by  first  class  mail.  As  I  did  not  hear 
from  them,  inquired  why  they  had 
not  paid  me.  They  advised  that  they 
had  no  record  of  a  shipment  from  me 
and  instructed  me  to  take  the  matter 
up  with  the  Post  Office  as  the  furs 
must  have  been  lost  in  transit.  My 
return  address  was  plainly  written  on 
the  envelope  and  I  do  not  see  how 
they  could  get  lost.  I  had  been  told  to 
ask  the  concern  to  hold  the  furs  and 
advise  me  what  they  would  offer.  I 
did  not  listen  to  the  advice  so  conse¬ 
quently  lost  the  furs.  I  will  ask  the 
Post  Office  to  trace.  According  to 
the  price  list  I  expected  $5.00  for  the 
furs.  I  could  have  realized  $3.00  at 
home,  but  thought  I  could  better  it. 
Three  dollars  is  all  I  would  expect 
now.  E.  M.  p. 

Pennsylvania 

Very  often  one  can  do  better  lo¬ 
cally  on  many  sales,  but  a  larger 
market,  offering  more,  is  attractive. 
For  a  small  shipment,  however,  one 
runs  less  risk  of  loss  and  has  less 
work,  even  if  the  price  is  not  as  large. 
But  by  all  means  for  your  own  pro¬ 
tection  use  special  delivery  or  regis¬ 
tered  mail  or  insure  any  package. 
Then  it  can  be  traced,  but  it  is  sel¬ 
dom  possible  to  trace  a  first  class 
letter,  and  with  the  disruption  of 
mail  service,  losses  did  occur.  It  is 
wise  to  request  that  furs  be  held 
separate.  The  dealer  will  then  quote 
a  price  on  the  quality  of  the  furs  and 
if  one  is  not  satisfied  they  can  be 
returned  to  the  sender  or  turned  over 
to  another  dealer. 

Please  let  me  know  if  this  insur¬ 
ance  is  any  good,  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company  of 
Ithaca,  New  York.  You  must  take  the 
farm  paper  called  “ American  Agri¬ 
culturist.”  It  seems  this  insurance  is 
backed  by  this  paper.  r.  e.  b. 

Maryland 

If  you  want  a  limited  policy,  you 
can  get  it  through  this  company.  We 
guarantee  all  our  advertisers  and 
would  not  accept  nor  recommend  the 
company.  We  had  a  recent  com¬ 
plaint  where  two  other  insurance 
companies  paid  double  indemnity  on 
an  accidental  death  while  the  N.  A. 
company  declined  it. 

In  reference  to  limited  insurance 
policies,  in  my  opinion  the  offers  of 
low-priced,  limited  insurance  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  true  copy  of  the 
policy  offered.  If  this  suggestion  is. 
worthy,  put  it  in  a  niche  of  your 
“mortuary  chamber  of  business” 
propositions  or  in  the  trash  basket. 

New  York  r.  l. 

This  is  a  wise  observation  and 
covers  a  suggestion  we  make  to  all 
readers:  get  a  copy  of  any  policy 
you  are  offered  or  contemplate  buy¬ 
ing;  read  it  and  understand  it.  If  you 
do  not  understand  it,  take  it  to  some 
one  in  whom  you  have  confidence 
and  have  him  analyze  it  for  you. 
Before  you  sign  any  agreement, 
understand  all  the  provisions.  If  a 
car  must  be  wrecked  before  you  can 
collect,  realize  it  before  you  sign; 
not  after. 

I  wrote  you  a  short  time  ago  re¬ 
garding  damage  to  my  son’s  bicycle, 
and  said  that  he  had  been  offered 
half  the  value  as  a  settlement.  In¬ 
asmuch  as  I  felt  he  should  receive 
full  value,  I  asked  your  advice.  You 
answered  promptly  asking  permission 
to  try  your  hand  with  them.  Well, 
you  can  imagine  the  great  rejoicing 
here  yesterday  when  the  boy  re¬ 
ceived  the  full  value  of  the  bicycle, 
$39.95.  I  know  we  have  you  to  thank 
for  this  great  good  fortune.  The  day 
I  decided  to  write  to  you  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  lucky  day  for  us.  This  is  a 
wonderful  service  you  offer.  It  is  hard 
to  believe  that  you  would  go  to  all 
this  trouble  for  me.  I  just  can’t  begin 
to  thank  you  and  tell  you  how 
greatly  I  appreciate  it.  From  here  on 
I  am  praising  your  publication  and 
passing  on  the  good  work. 

New  Hampshire  mrs.  d.  s.  j. 

We  are  very  glad  this  lad  received 
the  remittance  for  his  brand  new 
bicycle.  He  had  parked  it  carefully 
and  was  helping  a  truck  driver  un¬ 
load.  The  driver  backed  out,  knocked 
the  new  bicycle  down  and  ran  over 
it  a  second  time  completely  de¬ 
molishing  it.  An  offer  of  $20  was  re¬ 
fused  twice,  as  the  bicycle  was  only 
two  months  old.  We  are  glad  the 
company  finally  recognized  their  re¬ 
sponsibility.  We  are  always  happy 
when  we  can  serve  our  friends. 


VISE-GRIP 


low  A$ 

?|85 

WRENCH 


VISE -GRIP’S  powerful  LOCKED  grip  makes 
short  work  of  every  job  from  the  biggest  to 
the  smallest!  You’ll  find  more  use  for  it 
round  the  farm  than  for  any  other  hand  tool. 
Grips  anything  —  turns  battered  nuts,  bolts/ 
screws  —  holds  broken  parts  —  cuts  wire 
and  bolts. 


WITH  Cutter . No.  7W —  7-In . 52.25 

WITHOUT  Cutter  .  .  No".  *  7(3  —  ‘".'ISl  I  !  I  1 1  ills 

No.  IOC  IO-In .  2.25 

Also  world  famous  Straight  Jaw  model: 

No.  7  —  7-tn . .  1.85 

No.  1()  —  IO-In .  2.15 

Order  from  your  dealer. 


Nanu/tturnf 


cfinalla 

Doot.  1)  -3 


D.Witt,  Nebr. 


UDDER0LE 


A  DAWNWOOD  FARMS  PRODUCT 
MADE  IN  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


You  May  Save  Up  to  $27,00 
Each  Time  a  Cow  Freshens 


CALFBAG  —  Udder 

badly  swollen,  caked, 
due  to  calving.  Danger 
of  chronic  condition. 
UDDEROLE  used  for 

massaging. 


3  DAYS  LATER  — 
Now  bag  is  often  nor¬ 
mal.  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  get 
cows  in  production 
MUCH  SOONER. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED 

or  Your  Money  Back 

Now  You  Can  Help  Prevent  Udder  Trouble 
Due  to  Calving  .  .  .  Massaging  with 
UDDEROLE  may  give  powerful  3-way  help; 

1.  Relieve  Congestion 

2.  Help  Reduce  Swelling 

3.  Soothe  Inflammation 

8-oz.  tin  $1  5-lb.  can  $8 


Buy  UDDEROLE  at  feed  stores.  Or  send  SI  to 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Dept.  RN,  Amenia,  N.  Y.  and 
receive  8-oz.  tin  postpaid. 


Another  fino  “mado  on  our  farm’’  product  Is 
CAF-STAR,  our  formula  feed  for  calves.  Try  Itl 
At  most  feed  dealers  now. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Reflector  lettering— gloss  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  road  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  1  Vt”  high 
Lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  letters— black  background 
Oeuble  plate  18”  long— roods  the  some  from  either  side 

These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
of  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE.  PRINT  CLEARLY. 


C  O.  O.  U  desired  — 
lee*,  postage  added 
Colorado  residents  add 

1%  sales  ul 


mtitv  < 
club*,  church  groups, 
etc.,  for  resolo.  Writ# 
for  d#toil». 


MAILBOX  MARKER 

fits  any  mail  box 


$f95 


POSTPAID 


-£W6M££RfN6-  COMPANY  t» 

273- E  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. OR  MONEY  BACK 


Split  Big  logs 

thid  Eadt/Wm/ 


with  THUNDERBOLT 


Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  in  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
1  Oc  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifotime!  Wt.  II  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dept. N23  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  IS,  N.  Y. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  Llet  and  8amploc,  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Tht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


239 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milker*,  married  men  $170  »*r 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $1111,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johanna  Farms,  Inc.,  Flemlngton,  New  Jersey. 

SEGISTEBED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-13,174.  Inquire 
B,  G.  Wearne,  M.  D,,  Senior  Director,  Wassalo 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N,  Y, 

WE  have  occasional  openings  (or  single  and  married 

men,  l$W8t  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. _ _______ 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  for  1951.  1,000 

colonies.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn.  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  milker  wanted,  must  be  over  30  years  of 

age  or  Vet.  BOX  5301,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  capable  of  running  small  dairy  farm.  Raise 
own  silage  and  hay.  Family  garden  and  chickens. 
4-room  modem  cottage  for  quarters.  Good  pay.  BOX 
5310,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED:  Teamster,  general  handy  man.  Living 
quarters  provided.  Tear  round  employment.  Give 
references.  Adams  Nursery,  Inc,,  West  Held,  Mass. 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 

cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union ,  N.  J. 
MIDDLEAGED  couple  wanted  to  run  boarding  house 
on  dairy  farm.  Woman  to  take  charge  of  house: 
man  to  milk  cows,  care  for  lawns  or  do  general  farm 
work.  House  has  seven  rooms  and  couple  will  have 
private  living  quarters.  This  is  a  steady,  year  round 
job.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bemon  at  Garelick  Bros. 
Farms,  Inc.  Franklin,  Mass.  Phone  Franklin  419. 
Alter  5:30  P.  M.  Phone  Franklin  1122, _ 

SINGLE  man  with  vegetable  growing  and  tractor  ex¬ 

perience  for  general  farm  work,  no  milking.  Good 
pay,  pleasant  working  conditions  with  regular  time 
off.  Vacation  with  pay  and  sick  leave  after  first 
year.  Live  in.  Could  use  married  couple  if  wife  willing 
to  do  institutional  work.  References  required.  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Apply  Masonic  Home. 
Wallingford,  Conn,,  Att:  Mr.  Heald. _ _ 

WANTED:  Dependable  single  man  on  small  dairy, 

poultry  farm  in  Columbia  County,  BOX  5401,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

WORKING  farmer  wanted  to  run  small  farm  North 

Jersey.  Experienced  with  sheep,  hogs,  machinery. 
$*21)0  monthly  to  responsible  A-l  man.  Four  room 
house,  all  conveniences,  heat,  milk  supplied.  Write 
experience  and  references  to  BOX  5402,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ _ _  - 

SINGLE  experienced  tractor  man  for  grain  farm. 

Willing  to  work  long  hours  seasonally.  Write 

Roland,  Blngoes,  New  Jersey. _  . 

COUPLE  wanted  for  general  housework  in  main 
residence  of  registered  Guernsey  farm.  Four  room 
furnished  apartment  available.  Communicate  with  Mrs. 

Paul  A.  Stephen,  Southborough,  Mass. _  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dependable  single  fanner  as 
working  foreman  on  well  equipped  modem  dairy 
tarm.  Registered  herd.  BOX  5424,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Children's  nurse,  good  character,  depend¬ 
able,  responsible  Other  help  kept.  Attractive  home, 
own  room  and  bath.  Write  BOX  127,  Rye,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Single  man  on  Guernsey  dairy  farm.  Must 
be  a  good  hand  milker,  and  willing  worker.  Good 
wages  and  the  best  of  living  and  working  -  conditions. 

Ref 6i  ences.  BOX  5408,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ . 

MAID  not  over  35  for  middleaged  Christian  gentleman 
in  New  York  suburbs.  BOX  5409.  Rural  \  New- 
Yorker. _  • _ _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  elderly  couple: 

also  drive  car.  Good  home.  BOX  1.  Carver.  Mass. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  housekeeper,  Used  to  farm 

life,  for  an  elderly  farmer  on  a  Long  Island  farm. 
All  details  and  salary  in  reply  Banner  Smith,  R.  D.  1, 
Huntington,  X.  Y. _ _ _  - 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 

208  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalc 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  housekeeper  for  April  1st  in  modern 
country  home.  Two  adults.  Own  room  and  private 
bath.  15  miles  from  Buffalo  on  main  highway,  direct 
hourly  bus  to  city.  Good  salary.  Write  and  give 
references  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Ball,  Clarence.  New  lork. 


WANTED  couple  for  general  estate  Work.  Man  must 
be  experienced  vegetable,  flower  gardener,  and  know 
use  of  small  farm -garden  machinrey.  Wife  to  cook 
and  do  general  work  owner's  house.  Separate  cottage 
provided.  Salary  $150  to  $250  per  month  depending 
experience  and  amount  of  housework  by  wife.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  5418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Good  country  cook  for  July- August;  small 
resort,  Adirondaeks.  Brynilsen,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  single  or  married  for 
work  on  poultry  breeding  farm.  David  T.  Cohen. 
Telephone  441,  Guilford,  Conn. 


COUPLE,  country  home  Man,  gardening,  minor  re- 
pairs,  maintenance.  Woman  housekeeping  duties. 
BOX  5419.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


GENERAL  Houseworker;  Small  house,  dish  washer, 
Bendix,  clothes  dryer.  Own  room  and  hath.  Tuxedo 
Park.  Thirty  miles  from  New  York.  Write  BOX  5489, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _______ 

FRUIT  man  wanted  to  work  and  manage  30  acre 
apple  and  peach  orchard.  Write  Rainbow  Ranch, 
Middle  Island,  L.  I,  N.  Y. 


CAPABLE  woman  in  refined  home,  single  lady ;  room, 
board  in  exchange  house  duties:  30  minutes  New 
York  City.  BOX  5440,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  herdsman,  purebred  Holsteins; 

modern  barn  and  house.  Salary,  bonus.  BOX  5441, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  poultryman,  3,000  Leghorns:  new 
cottage,  modern  coops,  bonus  and  salary.  BOX  5442. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  assist  on  poultry  farm,  good  board. 

Give  particulars,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. 


-MOTHER'S  Helper:  Light  housework:  help  with 
young  children;  live  in;  southern  Connecticut.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  5443,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  companion,  in  50’s;  good  home, 
two  adults:  country.  BOX  5444,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  two  adults,  summer  In 
Catskills,  must  be  competent  and  about  50  years  old. 
Like  dogs.  Reply  to  E.  S.  Hull,  Old  Morristown  Road, 
R.  D.  2,  Morristown,  N.  J 

farm  manager  or  first  class  herdsman,  permanent. 

salary,  house,  farm  produce  offered.  Haekettstown. 
N.  J.  area.  Crystal  Springs  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove, 
N-  J.  Prescott  7-4737. 


COUPLE  wanted  to  do  general  work  for  family  of 
four.  Must  like  children,  experience  secondary. 
Woman  for  cooking  and  general  housework  and  man, 
gardening  and  maintenance.  Pleasant  quarters.  Car 
at  your  disposal  on  days  off.  Located  North  Shore, 
Lbhg  Island  on  Sound,  20  miles  f&m  New  York. 
Private  beach.  Salary  $175  per  month.  Please  send 
references  and  photograph.  Write  BOX  5426,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


GARDENER-Farmer.  Permanent  position  open  for 
man  experienced  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden, 
poultry,  greenhouses,  to  live  on  small  country  estate 
one  hour  from  New  York  City.  Near  village,  church, 
movies.  State  experience  and  employment  past  10 
years.  BOX  5427,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOREMAN:  8,000  chickens,  2,000  turkeys.  Salary, 
share  of  profits.  Recent  references  required.  In¬ 
clude  photograph  with  full  particulars.  Brookfield 
Farm,  Homer,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  man,  over  21,  light  gardening  and  recreation 
work  with  teen-agers;  summer  camp  in  Berkshires. 
Jerome  Count,  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN  not  over  35  to  work  in  private  home,  general 
housework,  $40  per  week,  room  and  board,  ex¬ 
perience,  good  reference.  Mrs.  Louise  Getomer,  1230 
Randall  Ave.,  Bronx  59,  New  York. _ 

ELDERLY  retired  couple,  rent  free,  2-room  cottage 
with  ground  to  farm,  in  return  for  light  chores. 
References.  BOX  5,  Middle  Island,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Young  married  man,  experienced  in  milk 
processing  plant  work;  Christian.  No  liquor,  tobacco. 
Reference.  BOX  5428,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Modem  4- 
room  house.  Good  wages.  South  Jersey.  BOX  5429, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  milk  plant  operator  to  pasteurize  and  bottle 
1,000  quarts  dally.  New  modem  building.  Experience 
not  necessary  but  willingness  and  reliabilty  essential. 
Top  wages.  References.  New  Jersey.  BOX  5430,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  men  to  cut  chemical  wood  near  Rasselas. 

Pa.;  good  timber,  $5.75  per  cord.  F.  J.  Markert. 
Wilcox,  Pa. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable,  energetic  man  in  good  health 
(preferably  with  father,  brother  or  son;  or  willing  to 
board  helper),  for  work  with  small  beef  herd,  hay  and 
ensilage  crops  and  around  country  estate.  Comfortable 
five  room  house  with  bath  and  electricity,  garden, 
meat,  milk  and  share  of  chickens.  Adjoining  small 
town  with  excellent ...  schools  in  northern  Shenandoah 
Valley.  Write,  giving  age,  experience,  education, 
references,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  5432.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  single  man  on  family  type,  mechan¬ 
ized  dairy  farm.  Good  working  conditions,  food  and 
wages.  BOX  5431,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


ELDERLY  couple  desires  position  as  caretaker  or 
janitor.  Man  handy  inside,  outside,  all  around. 
Wife  cook  and  housework.  Wages  not  important.  BOX 

5448,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  daiyy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger'*  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

HERDSMAN,  age  39,  married,  small  family,  good 
character,  capable  and  dependable,  wants  job 
northern  New  Jersey  preferred.  Available  30  days. 

BOX _ 5403,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN.  college  trained,  well  experienced,  de¬ 
sires  position  as  manager  or  proposition  on  share 
basis.  Not  interested  straight  salary.  Best  references. 
BOX  5404.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MARRIED  man,  Danish  American  desires  position, 
superintendent  or  caretaker  on  estate,  agricultural 
school  graduate,  expert  horticu'fturist,  life  long  experi¬ 
ence  cattle  raising,  general  farming:  18  years  present 
position,  leaving  because  of  death  of  estate  owner. 
Excellent  references.  E.  Jensen,  Box  193,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey, _ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  handyman,  experienced:  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  garden,  lawn,  flowerbeds,  tree  nursery.  Single. 
Desires  steady  employment  small  private  estate. 
Refernces.  BOX  5410.  Rural  New-Yorker _ 

F1SHBREEDER,  gamekeeper,  practical  experience 
trout  culture,  spawn,  taking,  gamekeeping,  vermin 
control  Single.  Wishes  steady  employment,  club,  com¬ 
mercial,  private  estate.  References.  BOX  5411,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Position  by  married,  white,  Amercian, 
44.  Foreman  or  superintendent  with  large  beef  cattle, 
or  agricultural  establishment.  BOX  5412,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _____ _ 

MAN,  52,,  Individualist,  mentally  alert,  offers  ser¬ 
vices  as  handyman  and  cook,  to  adult,  in  exchange 
for  the  necessities.  If  Interested,  please  state  propo- 
gition  In  details.  BOX  5413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MIDDLEAGED  business  man,  healthy,  wants  light 
farm  work;  sober;  go  anyplace.  L.  Lewis,  Gen.  Del. 
General  Post  Office.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

COOK,  dressmaker,  easy  position.  BOX  5414,  Bural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

TEACHER,  experienced  wants  rural  position.  BOX 
5420,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

pTWftT.Ta  man,  57,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care¬ 
taker,  experience  and  reliable  BOX  5421.  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific:  shares,  salary. 

BOX  5422,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

RELIABLE  vegetable  grower,  20  years  experience, 

wants  season  job  with  established  market  gardener. 
Prefer  moderate  salary,  percentage  profits.  Perfect 
health,  able  to  assume  full  responsibility.  BOX  5445, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

CARETAKER,  experienced  poultryman:  turkeys, 
pheasants;  gardener,  handyman.  Veteran,  single. 

elderly.  BOX  5446,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ . 

RELIABLE  married  man,  55,  wants  position  country 
estate,  camp,  experienced  at  camp  maintenance, 
carpentry,  electric,  plumbing,  farming,  etc. ;  give 
full  details,  salary  in  first  letter.  C.  W.  602  4th  St.. 
Milford,  Pa. _ _ _ _ 

FARM  boy  16,  experienced,  good  home;  available  now. 

BOX  5433,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ . 

CONGENIAL,  sober,  dependable,  elderly  man  would 
cook,  housework  for  Protestant  bachelor;  city, 
country.  Describe  your  home  in  first  letter.  BOX  5434, 

Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ , 

GARDENER,  experienced  with  greenhouse,  landscape 
and  flower  gardens.  BOX  5435,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  position,  part  time.  Exchange  private 

quarters,  preferably  with  garden  and  other  privileges. 
Dependable,  sober,  middleage,  married.  BOX  5436. 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  experienced,  married,  white, 
sober,  reliable.  Details  by  letter.  P.  O.  Box  23, 
Ithan,  Penna.  _ _ _ 

SITUATION  wanted  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York 
State  by  farmer,  46,  sober,  married,  no  children; 
private  living  quarters  required.  Will  accept  reason¬ 
able  wages;  practically  lifetime  experience  wiffi  farm 
work.  State  if  on  hard  road  or  back  in  also  wages 
and  bargain  in  letter.  BOX  5437,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


NEW  Catalog:  306  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P,  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped:  gas  stations; 

hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


FARMS  for  sale  in  the  "Promised  Land."  Permanent 
year  round  pastures  are  being  rapidly  developed  In 
South  Carolina  and  land  suitable  for  permanent 
pastures  Is  still  cheap  In  proportion  to  production. 
You  can  let  the  cattle  gather  their  own  feed  and  save 
the  cost  of  labor  for  harvesting  and  feeding.  Whole¬ 
sale  milk  prices  50c  per  gallon,  retail  price  22c  per 
quart.  Mild  climate,  rain  fall  averages  45  inches.  If 
you  are  interested  in  good  farm  lands  suitable  for 
year  round  permanent  pastures:  Bee  or  contact  Bradham 
Realty  Co.,  Realtors.  "We  specialize  in  farm  lands, 
small  and  large  tracts."  Phone  48.  P.  O.  Box  480, 
Sumter,  South  Carolina. 


LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms. 

ranches,  groves.  Investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. 


HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr. ),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern"  N.  Y. _ .  _ 

POULTRY  farms  ail  sizes,  free  list.  Connecticut 
Realty  Company.  Southington,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 
from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farm  100  acres.  Dwelling  10  rooms  and  bath. 

Bam  19  stanchions,  other  farm  buildings.  18  head 
stock.  Tractor  and  other  farm  machinery.  Price 
$16,000;  terms.  Reinhardt  Agency.  Greenville.  Greene 
County.  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  sale,  two  houses,  bam,  32  stanchions,  view, 
lake  site,  140  acres,  one  mile  from  Newton,  N.  J. 
Harold  Shaw,  R.  D.  3,  Newton.  N.  J. _ 

WESTERN  Penna  farm,  200  acres,  modem  nine  room 
house  50x100  basement  bam,  farm  being  worked. 
Bargain  at  $12,000.  BOX  5304,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MONTGOMERY'S  Catalog,  free!  Bargains  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses.  Eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  212  North  Seventh,  Allen- 
town,  Pennsylvania. _ 

APPROXIMATELY  300  acre  farm  for  sale;  gome  stock 
and  poultry;  running  water  in  house  and  bam; 
electric,  bath,  telephone  and  furnace.  Will  sell  on 
convenient  time  payments.  Goqd  opportunity  for  a  man 
to  get  a  start.  Good  markets,  some  timber.  R.  W. 
Schubert,  Athens,  Pa.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  110  acres,  80  tillable,  seven  acres  orchard. 

fenced  pasture,  12  acres  woodland,  7-room  house  in 
good  condition,  gas,  electricity,  water.  Electricity  in 
bam  and  garage:  $6,500.  Write  P.  O.  Box  24. 
Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED :  Small  farm  in  fairly  good  condition, 
small  down  payment  and  $35  per  month;  electricity, 
hot  air  heat,  stream  or  brook,  fruit  and  woodlot, 
Stephen  M.  Bedell,  110-15  106  St.,  Ozone  Park, 
L.  I.  16,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM,  new  3-story  chicken  house,  bam,  new  milk 
house.  House  has  electricity,  hot  and  cold  running 
water;  97  acres.  $9,300.  Some  machinery.  Robert 
Buller,  Route  2,  Richfield  Springs,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  40  to  60  acre  farm  on  hard  road:  over 
150-day  growing  season;  good  buildings,  water 
supply.  BOX  5405,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

244  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm,  100  acres  meadows. 

Located  close  to  Greene,  N.  Y. ;  8-room  dwelling, 
bath,  furnace,  water  at  house,  barn,  36x80  bam  and 
other  buildings,  14  cows,  seven  young  stoek.  milking 
machine,  electric  cooler,  1%  ton  truck,  1946  jeep  with 
power  take  off  and  plows,  many  other  farm  tools. 
Farm  win  winter,  summer  40  cows,  young  stock. 
Forced  sale  $10,000  takes  everything.  If  you  have 
$5,000  to  pay  down  wo  believe  we  can  finance  the 
balance.  For  more  information  call,  write,  wire  J.  D. 
Gallagher,  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North  Broad  St., 
Norwich,  N.  Y.  Phone  4-2717.  Ask  for  new  spring 
farm  catalogue. _ 

FOR  rent:  Large  one  room  cottage  near  lake;  ideal 
for  gentlemen.  Mrs.  Kosa,  Box  308,  Marlborough, 
Connecticut, _ 

GOING  abroad  sell  property  342  feet  on  super¬ 
highway  suitable  any  kind  road  business,  two  acres 
mostly  garden,  giant  shade  trees,  five  room  house, 
garage,  chicken  coop.  Price  quick  sale  $4,700,  one- 
half  down.  Vincent  Milio,  R.  D.  180,  Tuekerton, 
New  Jersey. _ 

RENT:  Cabin  accommodates  five  people,  by  week. 
season.  Raymond  Pike,  Dannemora,  N.  Y. _ 

FOUR  acres,  two  houses,  one  large  building,  hot, 
cold  water,  chicken  house,  garage,  traveled  roads. 
Post  Office,  store,  school;  ideal  place  for  business: 
New  York.  BOX  5406,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SIX  acres.  Route  7,  near  Binghamton;  high  elevation: 

ideal  for  poultry,  commercial  advantages.  Price 
$1,600,  one-half  down.  BOX  5425,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Yorker. _ 

257  ACRE  farm,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa.,  about  33  miles 
from  Binghamton,  on  blacktop  road,  attractive  14- 
room  house,  bath,  new  furnace,  electricity,  large  dairy 
bam,  about  one  mile  road  frontage,  ideal  location. 
W.  W.  VVerts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

ALL  types  farms  for  sale.  Write  for  free  bulletins. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ « 

CENTRAL  New  York,  city  in  rich  valley,  direct  rail¬ 
road  and  bus  to  New  York,  business  section,  12-room 
rooming  house;  gas  heat,  large  lot  always  full,  good 
income,  excellent  for  nursing  home,  none  in  section. 
BOX  5415,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations:  Located  central 
New  York.  300  acres,  equipped,  55  cows.  180  acres, 
equipped,  40  cows.  325  acres,  lake  shore  farm.  120 
acres,  equipped,  15  cows.  40  acres,  equipped,  12 
cows.  Write  or  telephone  46;  224.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain,  *N,  Y.  agent. _ 

FARM  land  sale.  rent.  Apartment  available.  Near 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J.  /BOX  5416,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  wanted  with  15  to  20  cows,  between  Deposit 
and  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Give  full  particulars  about  church, 
school,  water,  road,  taxes,  milk  check,  house,  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  pasture  and  price.  BOX  5417,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

93  ACRES  in  the  Catskill  Mountains,  three  miles 
from  Belleayre  and  Highmount  Ski  centers;  11-room 
house,  all  modem  improvements,  bam  19  stanchions 
and  other  buildings,  one-half  mile  trout  stream,  good 
hunting.  This  farm  in  top  condition,  land  half  level. 
BOX  5423,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

21  ft  ACRE  farm  In  South  Jersey,  4-room  house,  all 
improvements,  just  remodeled  to  large  chicken  coops, 
good  soil,  raise  anything ;  due  to.  death  in  family 
will1  sell  for  $6,500.  Mrs.  C.  Kuhlman,  Port  Republic, 
New  Jersey.  _ _ 

HERE  is  a  farm  for  a  fanner  with  help;  370  acres, 
level,  productive,  splendid  bam,  62  stanchions, 
separate  bam  for  young  stock,  83  head,  57  cows,  ail 
machinery,  modem  8-room  home;  located  on  paved 
road,  edge  of  active  village.  Complete  $60,000. 
Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main.  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

ESTATE  near  Lake  Champlain:  163  fenced  acres. 

Spacious  home,  redecorated,  painted.  Living  room, 
heatolator  fireplace,  den,  dining  room,  service  room, 
kitchen,  pantry,  five  bedrooms,  two  baths.  Electric 
range,  refrigerator,  washer,  automatic  steam  heat, 
insulated  fireproof  roof,  attached  heated  garage.  Good 
dairy  bam.  Sizable  state-stocked  clean  trout  stream, 
swimming,  water  sports.  Fields  (rented  to  excellent 
fanner  who  wants  to  continue)  raise  certified  trefoil 
seed.  Pays  taxes,  insurance,  nice  income.  Hard  road, 
lovely  views,  me  mile  to  stores.  Sacrifice  price 
$13,500.  Many  furnishings.  Here  is  value!  L.  Judson 
Morhouse,  Tlconderoga,  New  York. _ 

7ft  ACRES,  beautiful  10-room  colonial  home,  improve¬ 
ments,  large  bam,  cabin,  fireplaces,  $16,500  takes  it 
for  quick  sale.  Owner  leaving  State.  Located  near 
Deep  River,  Connecticut.  Also  my  51  acre  poultry  farm, 
8-room  house,  located  near  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Write 
BOX  5451,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  farm,  10-50  acres,  good  house,  electric. 

Small  monthly  payments.  BOX  5452,  Bural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

187  ACRES,  stock,  equipment!  Excellent  dairy  and 
crop  farm,  handy  Penn  Yan,  canneries  nearby;  in¬ 
cludes  16  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all  tools  and 
equipment;  Early  American  home,  good  condition,  7 
rooms,  electricity,  spacious  lawn  with  pretty  .evergreens ; 
cemented  bam  36x60.  ”L"  20x30;  garage;  poultry 

house;  milk  house;  187  acres,  120  fertile  tillage,  fruit 
orchard;  stream;  buildings  insured  for  $12,250;  stock 
and  equipment  worth  $7,000.  Quick  sale  price  $13,000. 
Terms.  No.  G-5662.  West’s,  J.  M.  and  C.  D.  Winch, 
Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Farm  Catalog 
Free. 


360  ACRES,  2  homes,  equipment.  Magnificent  dairy 
farm  near  Chautauqua  Lake,  maeadam  highway, 
frontage;  make  ideal  Dude  Ranch,  beautiful  remodeled 
residence,  8  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  knotty  pine 
paneling,  fireplace,  gorgeously  landscaped;  tenant  house; 
fine  cemented  barn  40x180,  68  stanchions;  silo;  "L"’ 
40x80;  milk  house;  360  acres.  200  sandy  loam  soil, 
balance  pasture-woods,  300  sugar  maples,  fruit,  private 
pond;  owner  includes  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
owner  retiring,  $20,000.  No.  13,815.  West's,  A.  E. 
Hyldahl,  It.  D.  2,  Frew9burg,  N.Y.  Farm  Catalog  Free. 


MODERN,  stock  and  equipment.  One  of  the  finest  dairy 
farms  in  Cattaraugus  County;  beautiful  master  home. 
18  rooms,  bath,  all  improvements,  4  porches,  landscaped 
lawn;  nice  6-room  tenant  house  with  ft  bath;  huge  ce¬ 
mented  barn  50x120;  65  stanchions,  14  stalls,  automatic 
cleaner,  new  vents,  hoist;  second  barn  30x40;  stable 
40x45;  2  silos;  8-car  garage;  poultry  house;  240  acres, 
110  tillable,  balance  pasture-woods;  includes  70  head 
cattle,  new  A.  C.  tractor,  all  tools  and  equipment; 
buildings  alone  worth  over  $40,000;  full  price  $55,000. 
No.  B-8764.  West's,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown 
St.,  Randolph,  N.  Y.  Farm  Catalog  Free. 


120  ACRES,  house,  bam,  silo,  machinery,  electricity, 
telephone,  25  head  cattle,  four  milking  now,  four 
more  by  June.  Yearlings  and  older  heifers.  Unable  to 
run  this  farm  alone,  looking  for  buyer  of  complete  farm 
and  stock,  Wendl,  Jeffersonville.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  farm,  20-60  acres,  45-70  miles  New  York, 
on  New  York  Bus  line,  near  village.  Catholic  Church. 
Reasonable.  BOX  5447. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  250  acres,  35  stock,  tractor  equipment, 
90  acre  flat.  Many  others.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  buy,  neglected  farm  or  few  acres, 
with  some  buildings.  BOX  5450. _ 

373  ACRES,  main  highway;  splendid  home,  8  rooms  and 
bath;  large  dairy  barn,  62  stanchions;  horse  barn; 
250  acres  tillable,  unlimited  pasture  and  water;  new 
tractor  and  equipment;  large  monthly  income;  80  head. 
Price  $65,000,  half  cash.  Box  242,  Arcade.  New  York. 

FOR  Sale;  In  Delaware  Co.,  dairy  farm,  7-room  house, 
bath;  barn,  ties  103  head;  equipment  and  70  head 
stock;  extra  house;  hen  house.  Easy  terms.  Also  7 -room 
cottage,  furnished,  near  Sacandage  Res.  BOX  5438. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  7  looms,  bath,  modern;  1  acre  land  an  East¬ 
ern  Shore  Maryland.  Stanley  Killman,  Marion,  Md. 
300  ACRES  dairy,  two  sets  modern  buildings.  23  pure¬ 
bred  Holsteins,  full  tractor  equipment  $20,000.  At- 
traetive  terms.  Murray,  Realtor,  Wolcott.  N.  Y. 

FARM  implement  business,  gas  station,  96  acres,  mod¬ 
ern  home.  Extensive  main  road  frontage.  Ferguson 
franchise.  Volume  business.  Murray,  Realtor,  Wolcott, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  13-room  house  for  2  families,  hardwood 
floors  and  oil  furnace;  1  acre  lot,  3-car  garage,  1 
bloek  from  courthouse  and  high  school.  Price  $9,500. 
Mr.  John  Potockl,  55  Trinity  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

COZY  5-room  cottage  with  garage.  5  acres  flat  fertile 
land  bordered  by  trout  stream  and  virgin  pine  trees. 
Spring  water.  Macadam  road,  school  bus,  mail  delivery. 
3  mi.  from  Afton,  N.  Y.,  30  mi.  from  Binghamton. 
$2,800  with  $1,500  down.  J.  R.  SHversteln,  Ninevah, 
New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-Ripened  orange*  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
■hipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling- 
ham  Groves,  largo,  Florida. _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  Slbs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY;  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey;  S  lb*.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  8.  Gibson,  Box  581.  Bedford  Hills.  N.  Y, 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2ft  lba. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pall 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms. 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 
prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves.  Largo,  Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup  1951  crop  $6.00  gallon. 

Prepaid  third  zone.  Little  1950  for  quick  delivery. 
C.  L.  Chaffee,  Natural  Bridge,  N.  Y, _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y, _ 

TREE-Ripened  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower. 

Quality  guaranteed.  F.  O.  B.  prices.  Oranges  $3.50 
bushel;  grapefruit  $3.00  bushel.  James  D.  Aker, 
Clermont.  Flordia. _ 

GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  James  Elliott.  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

HAMS  and  Bacon,  home  cured  and  hickory  smoked 
hams  12  to  14  pounds  average.  Bacon  8  to  12 
pounds  at  85  cents  per  pound.  Check  or  money  order. 
Orders  for  N.  Y.  State  only.  Baeren  Gate  Farm. 
Old  Chatham.  N,  Y. _ 

CLOVE®  honey:  Sixties,  $8.00.  A.  K.  Campbell. 
North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’ 3, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

DELICIOUS  oranges  $4.55  bushel;  Temples  $5.95 
Prepaid.  James  Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 
WANTED:  Small  amount  of  barley.  Please  give  price. 

Mrs.  Lena  Wagner,  143  No.  Bedford  Road.  Mt. 
Kisco,  New  York. _ 

NEW  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon,  $3.00  half-gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  D.  T.  Barnard  and  Sons.  Shel- 
burne  Falls,  Massachusetts. _ 

PECANS:  Now  crop  extra  large  Stuarts,  10  pounds 
$4.50;  Jumbo  size  shelled  halves,  2  pounds  $2.75; 
5  pounds  $6.25;  choice  broken  halves  and  pieces,  5 
pounds  $5.25.  Delivered,  insured,  guaranteed.  J.  Trus 
Hayes,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. _ 

DRIED  APPLES:  55c  per  pound.  Black  walnut  meats 
$1.55  delivered.  Mrs.  Mary  Hamman,  McConnellsburg, 
Penna. _ 

CLOVER  HONEY:  60  pounds  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid;  10  pound  pail  $2.75  postpaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Liquid  clover.  Four  5-pound  pails  $5.50 
postpaid,  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.50  F.  O.  B. 
William  H.  Wolford.  Schoharie.  New  York, _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10 

prepaid.  Fred  Wright,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Homell.  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential. _ 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally;  private;  near 
New  York;  state  details.  BOX  5314,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LADY  pensioner  wants  country  board.  BOX  5407. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  family  with  one,  two  vacant  or  furnished  spare 
rooms,  no  heat,  water,  or  modern  conveniences 
necessary.  Wanted  by  retired  working  woman,  to  rent 
the  year  around.  BOX  5449,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


COMPLETE  spray  rig,  Hardie  XCX  pump,  23  gallon 
per  minute  capacity,  300  gallon  tank.  Model  A 
motor,  skid  mounted.  Used  four  seasons.  A  good  buy 
at  $525.  G.  A.  Wade,  291  Hillside  Ave.,  Holyoke. 
Massachusetts.  — 


PETERSIME  (1946)  incubator  hatcher  12,000  capacity; 

like  new,  cost  $1,600;  sacrifice  $685;  hatches  turkeys, 
ducks,  chicken  eggs.  Harold  Anderson,  East  Buffalo 
Ext.,  Jamestown.  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Sawmill,  give  details.  L.  Sinclair,  New 
City,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Smooker  elevator,  manure  loader  for  Allis- 
Chalmers  tractor  B.  Farmall  H  tractor.  B.  A. 
Dunn,  Marlboro,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts,  all  sizes;  6,  7,  8  and 
12  feet  long.  Available  at  roadside  or  can  be  de¬ 
livered.  H.  Glenn  Belden,  Brandon.  Vt.  Phone  334-W. 


WANTED:  Copies  of  Rural  New-Yorker  from  1878 
to  1885.  E.  L.  Edson,  Delevan,  N.  Y. 


PACKAGE  BEES:  Buy  northern-bred  bees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive  Italian 
or  Caucasioos.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00, 
queens  included.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


1951  FORD  TRACTOR  used  20  hours.  Large  tires  and 
and  meter  to  show  working  hours;  like  new,  in  A-l 
shape  $1,350.  1  Hammer  Mill  with  bagger,  new.  never 
been  used  $90.  Phone  Port  Jervis  3-2263.  Rock  View, 
Inc.,  Port  Jervis,  New  Ycrk. 


1 


at  cultivating  time 


You  look  ahead—  that’ s  why  it’s  so  easy  to  cultivate 
clean,  fast  and  right.  You  watch  your  work  and  see 
where  you’re  going. 

McCormick  cultivators  for  Farmall  tractors  are 
built  so  you  can  creep  along  at  two  to  three  miles 
an  hour,  close  to  tender  young  plants,  killing 
weeds  just  coming  up.  Or,  you  can  zip  along  at 
five  miles  an  hour  on  later  cultivations.  All  season 
long,  year  after  year,  you’ll  like  the  clear  forward 
view  in  every  row  crop. 

Handy  Farmall  Touch-Control  and  hydraulic 
Lift-All  levers  are  within  easy  reach,  where  you 
can  lift,  lower  and  adjust  the  cultivator  gangs  at 
any  speed  without  slowing  down  and  without  tak¬ 
ing  your  eyes  off  the  row.  International  Harvester 
Company,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


Look  ahead  to  bigger  yields  as  you  fer¬ 
tilize  your  crops  while  cultivating,  with 
the  McCormick  Farmall  C  and  two-row 
cultivator,  equipped  with  fertilizer  unit. 


Farmall  Touch-Control  stops  and  starts 
the  large-capacity  hoppers  as  you  raise 
and  lower  the  cultivator.  Hopper  adjust¬ 
ments  regulate  feeding  rate  exactly. 


You  LOOK  AHEAD... 

with  a  9/tcCnMud:  FARMALL' 


Look  ahead ...  get  a  clear,  close-up,  forward  view  of  your  work,  like  this,  from 
the  tractor  seat.  Kill  weeds,  conserve  moisture,  give  plants  thorough  cultivation. 
With  McCormick  cultivators  you  have  a  wide  choice  of  ground  equipment  to  fit 
all  crops  and  soil  conditions  ...  to  give  you  more  production  at  cultivating  time. 


Look  ahead  to  the  ample  clearance  you  get  in  all  row  crops,  with  a  McCormick 
cultivator.  With  the  “Culti-Vision”  Farmall  Super  A,  you  have  21%  inch  crop 
clearance,  27%  inches  with  the  Super  AV.  Other  models:  Cub,  19%  inches;  C, 
22%  inches;  H,  24%  inches;  HV,  30%  inches;  M,  25%  inches;  MV,  29%  inches. 


Look  ahead  to  time-saving  mounting,  detaching.  This  new  cultivator  for  Farmalls 
H,  M  and  MD  gives  you  three-way  speed:  speed  in  mounting  to  get  you  into  the 
field  faster;  speed  in  the  field;  speed  in  detaching,  for  doing  other  tractor  jobs 
between  cultivations.  Make  every  hour  count,  on  every  job. 


Look  ahead  to  clean,  high-speed  work  with  your  choice  of  McCormick  one,  two 
or  four-row  cultivators  for  your  Farmall  Cub  tractor.  One-row  cultivator  (above) 
works  36  to  56-inch  rows.  Two-row  beet  and  bean  cultivator  is  for  crops  planted 
in  12  to  28-inch  rows.  Four-row  vegetable  cultivator  handles  narrow  rows. 


See  your  IH  dealer  now  about  the  right  McCormick  cultivator  to  fit  your  Farmall. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Builds  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors... Motor  Trucks... Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units... Refrigerators  and  Freezers 
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‘Iht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OPEN  CENTER  OR  TRACTION  CENTER 


T}OR  spring  plowing  in  soft  ground 
*■-  you  need  a  tire  that  stays  clean  .  ♦ . 
For  fall  work  in  hard  ground  you  want 
one  that  bites  through  and  takes  hold 
. . .  And  for  any  kind  of  work  any  day 
in  the  year,  you’ll  find  that  a  Firestone 
Champion  beats  them  alL 

Which  Champion?  *  ♦  .  Either  one, 
but  let  the  soil  conditions  on  your 
farm  determine  whether  the  Open 
Center  or  the  Traction  Center  is  best 

for  you.  Both  tires 
give  you  these  extra 
traction  features  — 

★  Curved  bars  to 

cup  the  soil  for  a 
sure,  firm  hold. 

★  Extra  bar  height 

for  deeper  soil 
penetration. 

★  Extra  bar  length 

for  bigger  soil 
bite. 

★  Flared  Tread 
Open!  ngs  for 

positive  cleaning 
action. 


Only  Firestone  gives 
you  all  these  features. 
Only  Firestone  gives 
you  top  traction  per¬ 
formance  in  the  tire 
of  your  choice— Open 
Center  or  Traction 
Center. 


Always  Buy  Tires  Built  by  Firestone,  Originator 
of  the  First  Practical  Pneumatic  Tractor  Tire 


April  7,  1951 

To  Cure  Walnuts 

Let  me  add  my  two  cents  worth  to 
the  matter  of  curing  walnuts  and  the 
general  correct  handling  of  them. 
About  four  years  ago  I  tried  shuck¬ 
ing  the  nuts  by  putting  about  a  half 
bushel  at  a  time  in  a  half-bag  con¬ 
crete  mixer,  then  running  it  backward 
as  slowly  as  possible  with"  a  couple 
of  stones,  the  size  of  a  large  fist.  This 
crushed  and  took  off  the  shucks  about 
as  fast  as  I  could  gather  another  lot. 
Then  I  dumped  them  out  into  a 
coarse  mesh  screen  and  later  put*the 
nuts,  minus  the  mashed  hulls,  back 
into  the  mixer  and  washed  them  with 
a  pail  or  two  of  water.  This  brought 
the  nuts  out  clean  and  free  of  clinging 
hulls;  much  more  attractive  looking, 
if  one  wished  to  sell  them.  I  spread 
them  out  on  an  upper  barn  floor  until 
perfectly  dry,  then  stored  them  in 
steel  drums.  These  nuts  are  now  in 
perfect  condition  and  apparently  will 
keep  indefinitely. 

If  a  mild  flavored  nut  is  required, 
it  is  best  to  hull  them  while  the  hull 
is  green.  If  a  strong  flavor  is  liked,  the 
hulls  may  be  allowed  to  stay  on  a 
month  or  so  until  black. 

To  extract  the  meats  in  full  size 
quarters,  I  crack  them  in  a  heavy 
vise,  for  which  a  blacksmith  made 
me  a  cup-shaped  attachment,  about 
one-quarter  inch  deep,  to  fit  the 
average  sized  walnut.  The  more 
pointed  end  of  the  nut  should  face 
the  flat  side  of  the  vise.  Then  I  sift 
the  dust  and  small  pieces  out  through 
a  three-eighth  inch  mesh  screen. 
This  leaves  the  clean  shucks  and 
large  pieces  in  proper  condition  to 
pick  out  the  meats.  Nearly  all  the 
meats  are  free  of  the  shucks,  so  it  is 
as  easy  as  picking  over  beans  to 
collect  the  meats.  The  few  pieces  that 
did  not  crack  completely  are  put  to 
one  side  to  be  cracked  with  a  ham¬ 
mer.  If  time  counts,  it  is  better  to 
discard  or  give  them  away. 

One  bushel  of  nuts  produces  about 
six  pounds  of  meats  and  takes  about 
five  hours  of  labor  all  told.  So,  if 
one  can  get  retail  prices,  it  makes 
a  paying  proposition.  It  takes  con¬ 
siderable  muscle  to  crack  the  nuts, 
especially  the  very  large  ones  I  have 
here;  even  so,  the  vise  is  much  quicker 
and  easier  than  using  a  hammer. 

For  the  next  big  crop  I  have  here 
I  will  rig  up  a  trough  and  spraying 
apparatus  to  clean  the  nuts  as  they 
come  from  the  mixer,  thus  saving  one 
operation  and  a  lot  of  messy  handling. 

Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y.  j.  l.  c. 

When  Property  is  Damaged 
by  Airplane  Crash 

In  these  days  when  airplanes  as 
well  as  their  pilots  are  as  likely  as 
automobiles  and  their  drivers  to  go 
berserk  and  commit  havoc  in  un¬ 
expected  quarters  a  plane  may  crash 
into  your  house  or  barn  and  tear 
it  apart.  That  entails  loss  which 
somebody  must  stand.  Who?  The  law 
speaks  pretty  firmly  as  to  this.  One  of 
the  profession’s  outstanding  guides 
says:  “The  owner  of  an  airplane  may 
be  held  liable  for  the  damages  to  a 
building  caused  by  the  crashing  of 
the  plane.”  Another  of  equal  distinc¬ 
tion  puts  the  rule  this  way:  “Any 
chance  that  a  properly-equipped  and 
well-handled  airplane  may  crash 
and  injure  private  property  shall  be 
borne  by  him  who  takes  the  machine 
aloft,  and  not  by  the  owner  of  the 
damaged  property.” 

Some  States  (and  readers  will  have 
to  seek  local  advice  as  to  whether 
their  own  State  is  one)  have  adopted 
the  Uniform  Aeronautics  Act.  Under 
this  statute  the  owner  of  an  airplane 
is  absolutely  liable  for  a  damaging 
crash,  whether  or  not  he  or  his  em¬ 
ploye-pilot  was  guilty  of  negligence 
causing  the  crash. 

In  a  recent  case  an  owner  of  a  plane 
allowed  another  to  take  it  up,  and 
during  the  flight  (whether  with  or 
without  the  pilot’s  negligence  was  not 
disclosed),  the  machine  got  out  of 
control,  plunged  earthward,  and 
crashed  through  the  roof  of  a  New 
Jersey  dwelling.  A  court  assessed 
damages  against  both  the  plane  owner 
and  the  pilot  in  favor  of  the  owner 
of  the  house. 

In  another  case,  a  New  York  elec¬ 
tric  transmission  company  had  its 
lines  strung  on  steel  towers.  An  air¬ 
plane  struck  a  tower  and  caused  heavy 
damage.  The  company  sued  the  pilot, 
and  the  state  court  held  him  liable 
for  the  loss,  on  the  theory  that  his 
crashing  into  the  tower  was  in  the 
nature  of  a  trespass.  R.  D.  Bowers 
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Raspberries  and  Blackberries  for  the  Garden 


By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


ASPBERRIES  and  blackberries 
are  especially  adaptable  to  the 
farm  garden.  These  fruits  usu¬ 
ally  are  out  of  place  in  the 
small,  city  backyard  garden, 
as  considerable  space  is  re¬ 
sufficient  number  of  bushes  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  average  family.  The 
space  they  would  occupy  could  be  more  profit¬ 
ably  used  for  other  crops.  The  farm  garden, 
however,  is  not  complete  without  its  quota 
of  cane  fruits. 

These  fruits  usually  are  comparatively  high 
in  price  when  purchased  on  the  market.  For 
this  reason  they  are  not  used  to  as  great  an 
extent  for  jelly,,  jam  and  preserves  as  the 
deliciousness  of  the  product  justifies.  When 
raspberries  and  blackberries  are  raised  in  the 
home  garden  they  may  be  had  in  any  desired 
quantities  and  they  may  be  used  in  a  ripe, 
fresh  condition  seldom  obtainable  on  the 
market.  This  is  especially  advantageous  with 
black  or  red  raspberries  because  of  their  very 
perishable  nature  and  the  fact  that  they  de¬ 
teriorate  in  quality  very  rapidly  after  pick¬ 
ing.  Unless  one  has  eaten  raspberries  fresh 
from  the  bushes  he  has  not  tasted  them  at 
their  best.  Brambles  begin  to  produce  fruit  the 
second  season  and  crops  seldom  are  lost  from 
frosts,  as  is  the  case  with  some  fruits. 

Provide  a  Moist,  Fertile  Soil 

Blackberries  and  raspberries  require  a 
moist,  fertile  soil  for  optimum  growth  and 
production.  In  order  to  bear  high  quality  fruit, 
the  bushes  must  make  a  strong,  vigorous 
growth.  The  first  step  in  their  successful  cul¬ 
ture,  therefore,  is  to  select  a  deep,  rich  soil. 
If  this  is  impossible,  the  available  soil  must  be 
built  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility.  The  aver¬ 
age  soil  will  profit  from  an  application  of 
barnyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  at  least  10 
tons  per  acre,  well  mixed  into  the  soil  before 
the  plants  are  set.  It  is  very  advantageous  to 
do  this  the  Fall  previous  to  spring  planting, 
or  in  late  Summer  if  the  plants  are  to  be  set 
in  the  Fall.  In  any  case,  the  ground  should  be 
prepared  as  deeply  as  possible  and  the  manure 
well  incorporated  with  the  soil.  Blackberries 
generally  prefer  a  heavier  soil  than  rasp¬ 
berries.  Either  will  succeed  in  a  moist  but 
well-drained  soil,  provided  it  is  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  and  is  reasonably  fertile. 

Set  Clean  Plants  Early 

Great  care  should  be  exercised  to  secure 
well-grown,  healthy  -plants.  Since  these  fruits 
are  subject  to  several  serious  diseases  and  in¬ 
sect  pests,  it  is  usually  an  unwise  practice  for 
the  inexperienced  gardener  to  secure  plants 
from  an  old  bed.  By  so  doing  one  may  intro¬ 
duce  crown  gall,  anthracnose,  virus  diseases, 
or  scale  into  the  new  planting.  It  is  much  safer 
to  purchase  the  plants  from  a  reliable  plant 
grower  who  has  a  reputation  to  uphold  and 
who  will  guarantee  delivery  of  clean  plants. 
Any  nursery  stock  showing  galls  or  suspicious 
enlargements  upon  the  roots  or 
stems  should  be  promptly  refused. 

Another  important  factor  is  the 
time  of  planting.  Spring  planting 
usually  is  better  than  fall  plant¬ 
ing,  but  the  plants  must  be  set 
just  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
weather  will  permit.  If  early 
spring  planting  is  not  practical, 
the  plants,  especially  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  may  be  successfully  set  in 
the  Fall  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  Fall-set  plants  should  be 
mulched  with  four  to  six  inches 
of  straw  after  the  ground  is  frozen 
to  prevent  the  plants  from  being 
heaved  from  the  soil  by  alternate 
freezing  and  thawing. 

A  frequent  cause  of  failure  in 
bramble  culture  is  shallow  plant¬ 
ing.  To  avoid  shallow  planting, 
black  raspberry  plants  may  be  set 
in  a  hole  or  furrow  in  such  a  way 
that  the  crowns  (where  the  roots 
join  the  old  stem)  of  the  plants 
are  four  or  five  inches  below  the 
natural  level  of  the  ground  and 


covered  immediately  with  about  two  inches 
of  moist,  well-pulverized  soil.  After  the  young 
shoots  are  five  or  six  inches  high,  a  little  more 
soil  may  be  pushed  into  the  furrow  with  each 
cultivation  until  the  ground  is  level  again.  By 
this  method  of  planting,  the  plants  will  root 
deeply  where  they  may  obtain  abundant 
moisture,  and  the  life  of  the  patch  will  be 
prolonged.  Red  raspberries  and  blackberries 
may  be  set  five  or  six  inches  deep  at  the  start. 


Anthracnose  as  it  appears  on  the  base  of  rasp¬ 
berry  canes.  This  is  a  serious  disease  and  must  be 
prevented  or  controlled. 

The  plants  may  be  set  either  in  “hills,”  so 
that  they  may  be  cultivated  in  both  directions, 
or  in  hedge  rows.  In  the  hill  system  the  plants 
usually  are  set  six  or  seven  feet  apart  each 
way.  If  the  plants  are  to  be  held  erect  with 
stakes,  they  may  be  set  five  by  five  feet.  For 
the  farm  garden  the  hedge  row  system  often 
is  followed  as  it  is  more  economical  with 
space.  Under  this  method  the  plants  may  be 
set  from  two  to  three  feet  apart  in  rows  six 


or  seven  feet  apart,  depending  upon  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  soil,  and  cultivated  in  one  di¬ 
rection.  The  shoots  that  arise  will  eventually 
complete  the  hedge  row.  Pruning  and  support¬ 
ing  the  plants  will  be  described  in  a  later 
article. 

Be  sure  to  prevent  the  roots  of  the  plants 
from  drying  out  before  setting.  They  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  as  little  as  possible  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  plants  covered  with  damp  burlap  or 
wet  moss  while  setting  is  in  progress.  Plants 
that  must  be  held  several  days  before  setting 
should  be  “heeled  in,  ”  or  the  roots  covered 
with  moist  soil. 

When  setting  black  raspberry  plants,  re¬ 
move  all  of  the  stub  of  the  old  cane  which 
may  have  been  left  on  the  old  plant  when  it 
came  from  the  nursery.  Cut  this  off  at  a  point 
just  above  the  region  from  which  the  roots 
begin,  and  put  the  old  canes  in  a  pail  or  basket 
and  burn  them.  Follow  this  practice  religious¬ 
ly  even  though  the  old  wood  appears  to  be 
perfectly  healthy.  The  disease  anthracnose  is 
often  brought  into  new  plantings  on  this  old 
wood.  This  portion  of  the  old  cane  serves  no 
useful  purpose  other  than  a  means  of  handling 
the  plants  during  digging  and  shipping. 

Red  raspberry  plants  are  set  a  little  deeper 
than  they  stood  in  their  previous  location  after 
cutting  back  the  tops  to  about  12  inches. 
Blackberries  may  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner. 

Cultivate  or  Mulch 

As  soon  as  the  plants  are  set,  the  soil 
should  be  well  cultivated.  Abundant  moisture 
will  be  needed  during  the  entire  growing  sea¬ 
son  so  that  the  plants  may  become  well  es¬ 
tablished.  Frequent  shallow  cultivation  of  the 
soil  during  the  first  season  is  advisable  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  grass  or  weeds.  Hand 
work  may  be  needed  to  remove  grass  and 
weeds  from  the  rows  close  to  the  plants. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  future  years 
that  during  the  Summer  the  plants  not  only 
must  produce  fruit,  but  they  must  make  new 
canes  upon  which  to  bear  fruit  the  following- 
year.  This  requires  a  continuously  available 
supply  of  moisture  and  plant  food.  Cultivation 
should  not  be  deep;  the  aim  should  be  to  keep 
a  dust  mulch  of  two  or  three  inches  over  the 
entire  patch.  Needless  to  say,  the  soil  about 
the  bushes  must  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
grass  at  all  times. 

In  the  farm  garden  a  heavy  mulch  of  straw 
or  strawy  manure  may  take  the  place  of 
cultivation  after  the  first  season.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  patch  should  be  covered  to  a 
depth  of  from  four  to  six  inches  to  smother 
out  "the  weeds  and  to  prevent  the  evaporation 
of  moisture  from  the  soil.  This  practice  tends 
to  cause  the  roots  of  the  plants  to  feed  near 
the  surface  of  the  soil  and  additional  mulch¬ 
ing  material  must  be  added  each  year  to  pre¬ 
vent  possible  injury  to  the  feeding  roots  in 
dry  weather. 

In  the  cultivated  patch  a  cover  crop,  such 
as  soybeans,  buckwheat  or  millet, 
often  is  sown  after  the  fruit  is 
harvested  to  slow  down  the 
growth  of  the  new  canes  and  cause 
the  wood  to  harden  well  before 
Winter.  In  the  vigorously  growing 
patch,  growth  often  continues 
until  frost  and  considerable  winter 
injury  sometimes  is  sustained  by 
the  tender  wood.  A  late  summer 
cover  crop  usually  prevents  this 
condition  by  utilizing  the  excess 
moisture  in  the  soil,  thus  checking 
the  growth  of  the  berry  plants  and 
causing  them  to  mature  their  wood 
before  Winter.  Growing  a  cover 
crop  also  helps  retain  the  organic 
matter  of  the  soil  and  prevents 
soil  losses  by  erosion. 

Varieties 

As  with  all  of  our  small  fruits, 
there  are  numerous  existing  va¬ 
rieties  and  this  list  is  constantly 
being  increased  by  new  intro¬ 
ductions.  Some  varieties  are  near¬ 
ly  universal  in  their  adaptations; 
(Continued  on  Page  255) 


Black  raspberry  plants  at  center  and  left  show  symptoms  of  leaf  curl,  an  in¬ 
fectious  virus  disease.  Healthy  shoot  on  the  right. 
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Are  We  Overfertilizing  Potatoes? 

HE  question  of  potato  fertility  is  of 
great  practical  value  to  farmers  and 
commercial  potato  growers.  Often 
excessive  amounts  of  fertilizer  are 
applied  year  after  year,  with  little 
regard  for  the  soil  fertility  of  the 
area  concerned.  When  this  practice  of  heavy 
fertilization  is  associated  with  continuous  or 
frequent  potato  culture,  as  found  in  some 
parts  of  the  Northeast  and  in  particular  in 
New  England,  residues  of  these  mineral  plant 
nutrients  accumulate  in  the  soil  in  excess  of 
that  used  by  the  crops,  and  they  are  often  lost 
by  erosion  or  leaching.  With  this  problem  in 
mind,  the  Rhode  Island  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  in  1947,  set  up  four  outlying  soil 
fertility  experiments,  located  on  nearby  com¬ 
mercial  potato  farms  to  determine  the  re¬ 
sponse  of  Irish  potatoes  to  various  grades  of 
fertilizers.  It  was  the  belief  that  more  efficient 
use  of  fertilizer  could  be  made  on  farms  if  the 
fertility  levels  were  determined  and  if  fertil¬ 
izer  grades  and  amounts  more  suitable  to  the 
actual  needs  were  used. 

The  areas  selected  for  the  experimental 
studies  had  a  wide  soil  fertility  range  of  very 
low  to  very  high  for  readily  available  phos¬ 
phorus  and  exchangeable  potassium.  One  of 
the  areas  had  been  in  brush  for  several  years 
while  the  others  had  -grown  potatoes  con¬ 
tinuously  for  two,  six  and  15  years  respective¬ 
ly.  The  experiments  were  conducted  for  three 
years  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  other  cooperating 
potato  growing  States  in  the  region. 

As  a  forerunner  to  the  soil  fertility  experi¬ 
ments  described  herein,  a  survey  type  of  study 
and  a  rather  detailed  chemical  analysis  of  soils 
from  30  potato  farms  in  Rhode  Island  was 
made  in  the  Fall  of  1946.  One  of  the  out¬ 
standing  facts  determined  from  this  soil  fer¬ 
tility  survey  was  that  potato  soils  vary  con¬ 
siderably.  The  level  of  available  plant  food, 
such  as  phosphorus  and  potash,  varies  from 
area  to  area  and  from  farm  to  farm  depending 
upon  the  previous  fertilizer  and  cropping 
practices.  Where  potato  growers  have  used 
large  amounts  (2,000  to  3,000  pounds  of  5-10- 
10  or  equivalent  per  acre)  of  commercial 
fertilizers  frequently  or  continuously  over  a 
period  of  years,  a  large  amount  of  mineral 
plant  nutrients  was  found  to  accumulate.  Of 
course,  with  lower  rates  and  less  frequent 
applications,  less  residual  fertilizer  was 
present  in  the  soil. 

In  the  Rhode  Island  phosphorus  rate  experi¬ 
ments,  a  uniform  application  of  nitrogen  and 
potash  (120  pounds  of  N  and  240  pounds  of 
KaO  per  acre)  was  made,  and  only  the  phos¬ 
phorus  was  varied,  from  none  to  240  pounds 
of  P2Oc  per  acre.  On  soils  low  in  available  tj 
phosphorus,  little  or  no  increase  in  potato 
yield  was  obtained  from  more 
pounds  of  P2Ob  per  acre,  except 
on  the  soil  newly  cleared  from  the 
brush  and  it  was  especially  low  in 
available  phosphorus  as  shown  by 
chemical  analysis.  This  soil  re¬ 
sponded  to  up  to  240  pounds  of 
P2Os  applied  in  the  fertilizer  the 
first  year  after  being  cleared,  with 
a  yield  of  496  bushels  of  U.  S. 

No.  1  potatoes  as  contrasted  with 
39  bushels  per  acre  where  no 
phosphorus  was  applied  in  the 
fertilizer  and  none  of  the  potatoes 
were  of  No.  1  size  or  quality.  On 
soils  high  in  available  phosphorus, 
no  substantial  increase  in  yield 
could  be  shown  for  more  than  60 
to  120  pounds  of  P2Ob  per  acre. 

In  the  potash  rate  experiments, 
we  applied  a  uniform  rate  of  ni¬ 
trogen  and  phosphorus  (120 
pounds  of  N  and  240  pounds  of 
PoOs  per  acre)  while  the  potash 
varied,  from  none  to  240  pounds 
of  K20  per  acre.  On  the  soils  low 
in  potash,  responses  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  180  to  240  pounds  of 
K20  per  acre  the  first  year  in  po¬ 
tatoes.  Little  or  no  increase  was 
obtained  for  any  rate  of  potash 
applied  in  the  fertilizer  to  the 
Rhode  Island  soils  showing  high 
in  potash.  Not  only  have  heavy 
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applications  of  potash  failed  to  increase  potato 
yields  on  the  old  potato  soils  high  in  exchange¬ 
able  potassium,  but  actually  a  depression  of 
yield  was  obtained  on  some  soils.  Furthermore, 
heavy  potash  applications  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  starch  content  and  cooking 
quality  of  potatoes. 

In  conclusion,  our  results  from  the  experi¬ 
ments  reported  indicate  that  considerably 
more  phosphorus  and  potash  are  applied  by 
most  potato  growers  than  is  required  for 
maximum  yields.  On  land  planted  to  potatoes 
frequently  or  continuously  for  a  number  of 
years,  a  fertilizer  grade  such  as  6-8-8  furnish¬ 
ing  more  nitrogen  and  less  of  the  mineral 
nutrients  per  acre  is  recommended.  This 
fertilizer  grade  would  be  banded  at  the  row 
at  the  rate  of  2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre. 
For  new  land  planted  to  potatoes  for  two  or 
three  year's,  or  other  land  that  is  relatively 
low  in  available  phosphorus  and  potash,  a 
fertilizer  grade  such  as  5-10-10  applied  at  the 
rate  of  2,000  to  2,500  pounds  per  acre  should 
be  adequate. 

Many  potato  soils  are  often  below  pH  5.0, 
quite  acid  in  reaction,  and  low  in  exchange¬ 
able  magnesium.  When  applying  potato  fertil¬ 
izer  to  light-textured  acid  soils,  it  should  have 
a  carrier  of  water  soluble  magnesium. 

H.  G.  Allbritten 
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Ten  Years  of  Centralization . 

ALF  a  score  of  years  has  elasped  since 
the  opening  of  the  Central  School  at 
Wappingers  Falls,  N.  Y.  What  lessons  have 
the  years  taught? 

At  the  outset  let  us  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  centralization  is  not  regarded  as  a  failure 
by  us  personally  or  by  any  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community.  We  have  a  grand 
school  and  in  the  main  are  proud  and  happy 
with  it.  If  we  may  appear  critical,  it  is  only 
because  by  pointing  out  such  errors  as  may 
seem  apparent,  we  can  perhaps  prevent  others 
from  making  the  same.  Our  only  personal 
“gripe”  is  that  centralization  was  not  effected 
several  years  earlier  in  order  that  our  own 
children  might  have  enjoyed  its  advantages. 

Our  hardest  knock  is  aimed  collectively  at 
the  voters  of  the  district  as  a  whole  who, 
through  the  years,  have  persistently  refused 
or  neglected  to  attend  regularly  scheduled 
meetings  in  representative  numbers.  While 
there  is  no  official  enumeration  of  the  eligible 
voters,  it  is  charged  that  board  members  have 
been  elected  and  huge  appropriations  author¬ 
ized  by  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  qualified 
voters.  Only  on  rare  occasions  when  a  contest 
developed,  has  there  been  any  reasonable  dis¬ 
play  of  interest  in  the  annual  meeting.  De¬ 
mocracy  has  failed  to  function. 

Certain  districts  within  a  radius  of  five  or 
six  miles  expressed  no  interest  in  the  original 
plan  and  were  not  included.  Other  areas  at  a 


Fertilizer  experiments  reveal  the  facts.  The  above  soil  fertility  experiment 
was  conducted  in  Rhode  Island  on  newly  cleared  soil  very  low  in  available 
phosphorus  and  exchangeable  potassium.  Different  grades  of  fertilizer  were 
used.  On  the  right ,  where  2,000  pounds  of  6-0-12  were  used,  the  yield  was 
only  39  bushels  an  acre.  The  same  amount  of  6-12-12,  as  shown  on  the  left, 
produced  496  bushels  of  U.  S.  No.  1  Green  Mountain  potatoes  per  acre. 

However,  larger  amounts  of  phosphorus  did  not  increase  the  yield. 


greater  distance  were  taken  in  so  as  to  form 
what  has  been  referred  to  as  the  largest  cen¬ 
tral  district  in  the  State;  certainly  it  is 
among  the  largest  in  area,  population  and 
wealth.  The  result  is  that  nearby  areas  not  in¬ 
cluded  are  now  casting  covetous  eyes  at  the 
advantages  of  centralization  and  finding  that 
at  least  for  the  time  being  the  doors  are 
closed.  The  fact  is  even  said  to  be  having  a 
depressing  effect  on  real  estate  development 
for  residential  purposes  in  those  areas.  It 
would  appear  that  a  smaller  original  unit  leav¬ 
ing  room  for  growth  due*to  a  change  of  heart 
in  nearby  areas  would  have  been  the  part 
of  wisdom. 

Instead  of  providing  for  normal  growth,  we 
spread  ourselves  so  widely  that  in  1940  we 
opened  the  doors  of  the  new  school  with  an 
acceptable  capacity  of  1,372  students,  but  with 
an  enrollment  of  1,381,  96  of  whom  were  on 
that  day  housed  in  the  old  rural  buildings 
marked  for  abandonment,  and  which  were 
abandoned  for  school  purposes  just  as  quickly 
as  details  could  be  arranged.  Having  failed  to 
make  room  for  increasing  enrollment,  we 
burned  our  bridges  by  quickly  disposing  of 
all  original  buildings  with  the  exception  of  the 
grade  building  in  Fishkill  with  a  capacity  of 
112.  For  a  trifling  sum  we  even  disposed  of 
the  original  grade  and  high  school  building  in 
Wappingers  Falls,  which  was  still  so  nearly 
new  that  the  construction  bonds  had  not  yet 
been  fully  retired. 

Came  the  Fall  of  1950.  We  found  the  Fish- 
kill  grade  building  still  with  a  rated  capacity 
of  112  and  an  enrollment  of  147.  The  10-year 
old  central  building  with  its  capacity  for  1,372 
was  enrolling  1,689,  an  overload  of  more  than 
23  per  cent.  Moreover  the  census  of  children 
of  pre-school  age  forecasts  an  enrollment  of 
2,249  in  the  year  1954,  an  overload  of  exist¬ 
ing  facilities  amounting  to  877,  or 
more  than  63  per  cent. 

Obviously  something  must  be 
done — and  soon.  The  board  pro¬ 
posed  the  construction  of  two  new 
grade  buildings  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $1,359,000 — one  adjacent  to 
the  existing  central  building,  the 
other  in  a  distant  part  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  to  save  transportation  costs. 
The  proposal  rocked  the  district. 
Far  from  exhibiting  their  custom¬ 
ary  lethargy,  the  voters  turned 
out  more  than  2,000  strong  to 
vote  on  the  proposition — 723  regis¬ 
tering  approval,  1,306  voting  “No.” 
“What  to  do?”  remains  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

Our  experience  seems  to  offer 
some  lessons  of  major  importance 
to  any  similar  growing  areas 
which  are  considering  centrali¬ 
zation.  Do  not  try  to  start  too  big. 
You  will  grow  fast  enough.  Do  not 
carry  the  younger  children  too 
long  distances.  Be  slow  about 
abandoning  the  local  school  for 
grades  one  to  six  if  as  many  as 
12  or  15  children  are  in  prospect. 
Plan  not  only  for  today,  but  for 
30,  40  or  50  years  hence. 

F.  H.  Lacy 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 
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The  Garden  in  April 


Somewhere  in  this  country  seeds 
are  being  planted  and  crops  are  har¬ 
vested  every  month  of  the  year,  but 
here  in  the  Northeast  April  is  the 
month  when  gardening  really  gets 
underway.  Farther  south  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  planting  of  the  hardy  vegetables 
usually  begins  in  March  and  some¬ 
times  even  the  latter  part  of  Febru¬ 
ary.  In  southern  New  England  near 
Long  Island  Sound  where  the  writer 
has  grown  a  garden  every  year  since 
1916,  planting  has  always  started 
either  the  last  week  in  March  or  the 
first  week  in  April.  This  is  on  light 
sandy  soil  that  is  well  drained.  It  is 
usually  in  good  condition  to  work 
when  the  frost  first  goes  out  and  a 
few  bright  sunny  days  have  dried 
out  the  excess  moisture.  At  this  time 
of  the  year  there  are  not  many  good 
days  to  work  outdoors  so  that  every¬ 
thing  should  be  in  readiness  to  take 
advantage  of  them  —  tools  in  place 
where  they  can  be  found,  seeds  on 
hand,  lime  and  fertilizer  ready  to 
spread. 

All  of  the  frost-hardy  plants  can 
be  planted  as  early  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked  safely.  A  ball  of  earth 
squeezed  in  the  hand  should  fall 
apart  easily.  If  it  sticks  together,  the 
soil  is  too  wet  and,  if  worked  in  that 
condition,  it  will  be  full  of  lumps 
and  clods  all  Summer,  and  plants 
never  will  grow  as  they  should. 
Many  farm  gardeners  wait  until 
Decoration  Day  to  plant  everything 
at  one  time.  On  heavy,  poorly 
drained  soils  it  is  necessary  to  wait 
until  about  this  time  and,  of  course, 
farther  north  and  at  higher  alti¬ 
tudes,  the  growing  season  starts 
more  slowly  while  the  reverse  is  true 
farther  south.  It  is  impossible  to  go  by 
the  calendar,  but  the  growth  of  some 
of  our  common  garden  plants  is  a 
good  indication  of  the  proper  time  to 
plant. 

When  to  Sow 

When  the  yellow  Forsythia  first 
begins  to  show  color  is  the  right 
time  to  sow  the  frost-hardy  flowers 
and  vegetables  such  as  sweet  peas, 
garden  peas,  spinach,  radish,  lettuce, 
onions,  carrots  and  beets.  When  the 
Spiraea  is  in  full  bloom,  it  is  usually 
safe  for  the  frost-tender  plants 
such  as  corn,  beans,  tomatoes  and 
the  vine  crops.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  old  diaries  of  gardeners 
planting  20  years  or  more  ago  give 
the  same  planting  dates  that  we  use 
today,  so  that  our  seasons  have  not 
changed  materially. 

Soil  Needs 

A  small  area,  well  fertilized  and 
properly  cared  for,  will  produce 
more  with  less  work  than  a  larger 
area  of  poorer  soil.  In  selecting  the 
site  for  a  garden,  convenience  to  the 
house  is  important  but  should  not 
outweigh  the  essential  requirements 
for  plant  growth.  These  are  good 
drainage,  full  sunlight,  freedom  from 
competition  with  ,  tree  roots  and  pro¬ 
tection  from  wind  and  frost.  If  your 
garden  is  not  performing  properly, 
a  change  to  a  new  location  may  be 
desirable  or,  if  the  garden  is  too  big, 
seed  half  of  it  to  grass  and  clover 
and  change  from  one  area  to  another 
every  four  to  five  years. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  save 
work  in  the  garden  is  to  have  the 
soil  in  such  a  high  state  of  fertility 
that  the  plants  grow  rapidly,  shade 
the  ground  quickly  and  thus  reduce 
the  amount  of  cultivation  and  hoeing 
required.  Nearly  all  soils  in  the 
Northeast  require  lime,  organic  mat¬ 
ter  and  plant  nutrients.  Lime  is 
necessary  to  correct  acidity  for  most 
crops.  Potatoes,  tomatoes,  carrots 
and  strawberries  need  very  little 
lime  but  nearly  all  others  grow  best 
m  soils  that  have  been  liberally 
limed  at  least  every  five  years. 
Ground  dolomitic  limestone  spread 
m  the  Fall  and  mixed  with  the  soil 
when  it  is  turned  over,  at  the  rate 
of  100  pounds  per  thousand  square 
feet,  or  two  tons  to  the  acre,  is  usu¬ 
ally  adequate.  More  than  this  may 
be  injurious. 

Importance  of  Organic  Matter 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  ©f  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  On  the  farm  the  best 
source  of  organic  matter  is  stable 
manure.  If  this  is  not  available, 
compost  from  leaves,  garden  wastes, 
weed  clippings  will  serve  almost  as 
well.  Peat  moss,  weather  sawdust, 
or  any  kind  of  vegetable  material  is 
valuable.  Organic  matter  makes  the 
soil  loose  and  mellow  so  that  it  is 


easily  worked,  holds  moisture,  pro¬ 
motes  bacterial  action  and  supplies 
many  essential  minerals. 

Annual  applications  of  20  tons  of 
stable  manure  and  five  tons  of  poul¬ 
try  manure  per  acre  will  supply  all 
the  plant  nutrients  that  most  crops 
can  use  to  good  advantage.  Other 
forms  of  organic  matter  do  not  sup¬ 
ply  the  necessary  ingredients  in  ade¬ 
quate  amounts  and  commercial 
fertilizers  are  the  most  convenient 
and  least  expensive  source  of  these 
materials. 

Fertilizer  Requirements 

In  the  garden,  the  5-10-5  formula 
is  the  best  to  use  for  most  crops. 
The  10-5-5  is  better  for  lawn  grasses 
and  for  leafy  vegetables  such  as 
spinach  and  lettuce.  The  5-10-10  is 
preferred  for  root  crops,  onions, 
celery  and  the  vine  crops.  These 
fertilizers  may  be  injurious  to  the 
plants  if  used  in  excess  of  50  pounds 
for  1,000  square  feet  and  there  is  al¬ 
ways  danger  of  burning  the  plants  if 
placed  too  close  to  the  seed.  They 
can  be  broadcast  evenly  and  mixed 
with  the  top  four  or  five  inches  of 
soil,  or  applied  in  a  furrow  along  the 
row  if  spaced  at  the  same  depth  and 
three  inches  away  from  the  seed.  A 
convenient  way  to  apply  fertilizer  to 
potatoes,  corn  and  beans  is  to  place 
the  fertilizer  in  small  piles  half  way 
between  the  seeds  in  the  furrow  at 
the  time  of  planting.  Both  seeds  and 
fertilizer  are  covered  at  the  same 
time. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  apply  about 
half  of  the  fertilizer  at  the  time  of 
planting,  putting  on  the  remainder 
after  the  plants  are  well  started  and 
are  making  their  most  rapid^growth. 
The  first  plantings  in  very  early 
Spring  need  not  be  fertilized  at 
planting  time  since  there  is  usually 
much  loss  by  leaching  from  heavy 
rains.  The  fertilizer  can  be  applied 
after  the  plants  are  well  up  in  fur¬ 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  row.  On 
new  ground  that  has  not  been  well 
fertilized  in  previous  years,  it  is' 
a  better  practice  to  fertilize  before 
planting. 

The  growth  of  the  plants  usually 
indicates  whether  or  not  they  are 
properly  fed.  Light  yellow  color  in 
the  leaves  shows  a  lack  of  nitrogen. 
A  reddish  or  purplish  tinge  to  the 
leaves  may  accompany  a  lack  of 
phosphorus  and  dead  margins  on 
outer  areas  of  the  leaves,  especially 
on  corn,  shows  a  lack  of  potash. 
Beets  and  spinach  are  the  first  to 
show  a  lack  of  lime.  If  other  plants 
are  growing  vigorously  and  these  are 
stunted,  it  is  probably  due  to  an  acid 
soil. 

To  Get  Germination 

If  a  few  simple  rules  are  followed, 
it  is  easy  to  get  good  germination. 
When  the  ground  is  cool  and  moist, 
as  it  usually  is  at  the  time  of  the  first 
early  planting,  shallow  planting  and 
very  light  covering  is  the  rule.  At 
this  time  of  the  year  plants  need 
warmth  and  sunlight.  Small  seeds 
should  be  covered  with  the  least 
amount  of  soil  possible.  Even  large 
seeds,  such  as  peas,  beans  and  corn 
will  .germinate  readily  in  very  early 
plantings  if  covered  not  more  than 
a  quarter  of  an  inch.  It  is  natural 
for  a  seed  to  fall  on  the  surface  of 
the  ground  to  germinate  when  the 
weather  conditions  are  right  in  the 
early  Spring  without  covering  at  all. 

Small  seeds  must  always  be 
planted  in  well  firmed  soil.  Planting 
in  loose,  freshly  worked  soil  is  one  of 
the  principal  reasons  for  poor 
germination.  Carrots,  celery,  parsley, 
petunias,  snap  dragons  and  other 
small  seeds  will  germinate  readily  if 
sown  in  very  firm  soil,  either  on  the 
surface  or  in  a  very  shallow  furrow 
not  over  one  quarter  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  covered  lightly,  if  the  seeds  are 
sown  early  when  the  soil  is  cool  and 
moist  and  the  surface  does  not  dry 
out  quickly.  D.  F.  Jones 


^“Climate  -  conditioned”  for  YOUR 
farm,  northern  grown  for  your  needs. 
Backed  by  Dibble’s  famous  “10-day- 
any-test-or-money-back”  guarantee. 
You  can  pay  more  but  you  just  can’t  buy 
better  quality  farm  seeds. 

ALFALFA  —  CLOVERS  —  GRASS  SEEDS 
OATS  —  SOY  BEANS  —  BARLEY  — 
—  CORN  —  POTATOES 
Reserve  yours  today  and  BE  SURE. 
Write  for  free  60th  Anniversary 
Catalog  and  Price  List. 

BOX 
B 


BIGGER  YIELDS... 
BIGGER  PROFITS / 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

f.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Ground  Covers 


VINCA -Myrtle 

Shiny  evergreen  leaf,  blue  flow- 
er  in  May.  Strong  Clumps-.  25  for 
$4.50,  250  for  $22.50 


Send  for 
Catalog 


BALTIC  IVY 

2V«  inch  poti:  25  for  $3.00 

PACHYSANDRA 

Field  dumps:  100  for  $12.50 


KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 


OepL  SOS,  50  Church  St,  New  York  7.  N.  V. 


Cabbage  Plants 

Book  orders  now  for  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  10  standard  varieties,  all  grown 
from  finest  select  strains.  Ask  for  catalog 
on  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion,  Sweet- 
potato  and  other  plants,  and  special 
prices  in  truck  lota 

J.  P.  COUNCIL!,  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers 


NEW  CROP  FROSTPROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
Ready  April  5th.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre.  Marion 
Market,  Bound  Dutch:  300.  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1,000, 
$3.50  prepaid.  Express  Collect,  $2.50  per  1,000. 
Write  for  our  free  price  list  on  Tomato.  Potato. 
Pepper  and  other  vegetable  Plants.  DIXIE  PLANT 
CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8162-4 


FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  194T. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1948. 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  In  tk* 
south  —  1949. 

A  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  — 1  1949. 

5.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS. _ CLVMER,  NEW  YORK 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Nancy  Hall  and  Portoricos:  200-$l.00;  500-$l.75:  IOOO- 
$3.00.  Bunch  Portoricos  vineless  type:  200-$2.00  :  500- 
$3.50;  1 000- $1.50  P.P.  J.  O.  Dellinger,  Gleason.  Tenn. 


NORWAY  $| 

SPRUCE I 

10  Norway  Spruce.  4  yr.  transplanted, 
*  to  8  In.  tall  —  only  $1  postpaid,  M 
tor  $2!  Another  Bargain  :  25  Evergreen*. 
$3  postpaid;  alt  transplanted  *  3  to  5 
yrs.  old,  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five. each 
American  Arborvitae,  Balsam  Fir, 
Mugho  Pine,  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hlrf 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Mlssls- 
sippl  River  add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 


ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 

RN-4II,  Fryebura,  Maine 


BLUE  SPRUCE 

Superior  stock,  well  branched  55- 
year-old  transplants.  6  to  10  inches 
tall.  Postpaid  at  planting  time. 

For  complete  evergreen,  fruit  and 
shade  tree  catalog,  write  — 

BOX  20- D 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  Inc. 
_ Indiana.  Pa. 


EVERGREEN 

SEEDLINGS  and  TRANSPLANTS 
Write  for  Spring  1951  Price  List 
and  Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
INDIANA,  INDIANA  CO.,  PENNA. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown.Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 

SEND  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
Eicher  &  Roosevelt  Roads,  Emsworth  2.  Penna. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  —  Grafted  hardy  nut  trees. 
j  _CI— Thin  shelled  black  walnuts,  hardy  English 
ijgSSX  Walnuts,  Hybrid  fast  growing  shagbarks, 
/ffiSreaL  Persimmons,  American  and  Oriental. 
LawgaWf  Filberts,  Mulberry. 

IE mSM  NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65- R,  DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  3  year  3-6  in.  $7.00  per  100 
CHRISTMAS  TREES  2-IOc.  Prepaid  Delivery. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


PLANT  TREES  —  Mt.  Ash,  Sugar  Maple,  Memiock 
Dogwood,  Mt.  Laurel;  6  ft.  high  $1.00  each  prepaid 

PETER  LASCO,  FOREST  CITY.  PENNA 


FREE  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage.  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant.  Pepper  and 
Potato  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO.,  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


MORE  CORN  from  BETTER  STANDS 

Effective  Bird  Control,  Quicker  Germination.  Faster 
Growth  Plus  Lubrication.  BIG  3  in  I  SEED  TREAT¬ 
MENT.  Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  Giving  His  Name. 

C-EM-GROW.  BALDWINSVILLE  I.  N.  Y. 


Mineral  Fertilizers 

That  contain  many  trace  elements  are  long-lasting 
and  economical.  Write  for  prices  and  information  on 

COLLOIDAL  PHOSPHATE-MARTIN’S  GRANITE 
DUST-KAYLORITE.  Agencies  available  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  WALTER  HUBER,  Sarles  St.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 
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ALL  PLANTS 
GUARANTEED 
TO  BEAR  FRUIT 

STRONG,  HEALTHY  PLANTS,  sure  to  bear  targe 
luscious  fruit.  Buy  with  CONFIDENCE  from  RAYNER 
BROTHERS,  who  consistently,  year  after  year  for  over 
25  years,  produced  the  best  quality  Strawberry  Plants 
available.  .  .our  plants  are  noted  throughout  the  en¬ 
tire  nation  for  their  sturdy  growth  and  productiveness. 
Order  now  and  plant  early  for  best  results! 

Special  Garden  Offers 

NORTHERN  GARDENS,  25 
Temple,  25  Premier,  25  Fair-  , 

land,  25  Redstar,  Will  plant  100-52.95 

FLAVOR  FAVOR  GARDEN. 

25  Temple,  25  Fairland,  25  ___  _  _  _ 

Sparkle,  25  Fairpeake,  25  105  m  05 

Redstar.  Tops  in  Flavor....  ■•**»  *jr**s'w*w 

CHOOSE  YOUR  FAVORITE  VARIETY 
FROM  THESE  GUAR.  TO  BEAR  PLANTS 

DORSETT  . 

FAIRFAX  .  1.05 

MIDLAND  .  1.20 

PREMIER  . .  1.00 

TEMPLE  .  1.00 

CATSKILL  .  1.15 

FAIRLAND  (NEW)  .  1.05 

REDCROP  (NEW)  .  1.05 

ROBINSON  .  100 

SPARKLE  .  1.05 

AMBROSIA  . 90 

FAIRPEAKE  .  1.15 

REDSTAR  . 1-15 

STREAMLINER  (EVERBEARING)  .  1.90 

SUPERFECTION  (EVERBEARING)  .  2.25 

Prices  F.  O.  B.  Salisbury,  Maryland 

Order  Now  Direct  from  Advt.  Planting  Instructions  Incl. 
CATALOG  &  FULL  PRICE  LIST.  Send  postcard  to: 


25 

50 

IOO 

1,000 

5,000  lots 
per  1,000 

$1.15 

$1.90 

$3.00 

$15.50 

$14.50 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

14.50 

13.50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

16.00 

15.00 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

13.50 

12.50 

1.00 

1.65 

2.60 

13.00 

12.00. 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

15.00 

14.00 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

14.00 

13.00 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

14.00 

13.00 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

13.50 

12.50 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

14.00 

13.00 

.90 

1.50 

2.40 

12.00 

11.00 

1,15 

1.90 

3.00 

15.50 

14.50 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

15.00 

14.00 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

25.00 

24.00 

2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

30.00 

29.00 

FREE 


SALISBURY  59  MARYLAND 


FRUIT  TREES 


Berry  Plants 


Grape  Vines 


Quality  Fruits,  Beautiful  Flowers.  Also  Dwarf  Fruit  Trees,  Flowering  Shrubs,  Ever¬ 
greens,  Hedging,  Roses,  Shade  and  Ornamental  Trees  at  very  reasonable  prices.  Send 
for  catalog  QUALITY  FRUITS  and  FLOWERS.  It  tells  in  well  illustrated  detail  just 
what  we  have  to  offter  you. 

THE  WILSON  NURSERIES  R.  D.  1,  THOMM^LSON,KS  &  SNEW  YORK 

Established  1910  The  Home  of  Good  Dependable  Nursery  Stock 


H.  Y.  State  Fresh-dug  Plants 

Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no 
cold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of  varieties  to¬ 
gether  with  all  binds  of  garden  fruits  are  described 
in  our  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy  today. 
A  Family  Size  Strawberry  Planting 

25  Plants  each 

Premier  (early) 

Fairfax  (midseason) 

Sparkle  (late) 

Streamliner  (Everbearing) 

100  for  $3.45  postpaid 

ORDER  TODAY 
ALFRED  L.  MOSES 
70  LAKE  AVE.,  LIMA,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Grow  big,  luscious  berries  from 
fresh  dug,  muck  grown,  certified 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 
PREMIER  •  ROBINSON  • 
DORSETT  •  CATSKILL  •  FAIR¬ 
FAX  •  SPARKLE  •  MIDLAND  • 
EVERBEARING  STREAMLINER 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS 
PENFIELD,  N.  Y.  BOX  18 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projeeta. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  909 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

~  W.  f.  AUEN  COMPANY 

72  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Temple,  Hoblnson, 
Sparkle,  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican: 
$3.00  for  IOO;  200  for  $5.00  Postpaid  OR  500  for 
$8.00;  1000  for  $14.00  Charges  Collect.  Superfection, 
Mastodon,  Gem,  Streamliner,  Gemzata,  Everbearing: 
50  for  $2.50;  IOO  for  $4.00;  200  for  $7.00  Postpaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY, 

ROUTE  5, _ GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Catskill,  Howard,  Robinson,  Premier,  Sparkle- 
Fairfax,  Fairland  Temple,  Valentine,  Redwing-Red- 
star:  25-$l.25;  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25;  500-$I2;  1000- 

$22.  Gem,  Superfection,  Everbearing:  25-SI.75;  50- 
$3.25;  l00-$5.00.  Latham,  Madawaska,  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  Everbearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50;  50-$6.50;  100- 
$12.  Also  blueberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  asparagus. 
Catalog  free  Walter  Morss  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


For  Sale  —  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Premier,  Gem  Everbearing,  5O-$l.50;  I00-$2.00, 

Raspberries:  25-$2.00;  50-$3.00.  Shuttleworth  Blacks, 
Sodus  Purple,  Latham  Reds,  Everbearing  Reds, 
Peaches  50c;  Elberta,  Golden  Jubilee  and  New 
Haven  apples  60c;  Cortland,  Yellow  Delicious,  Chinese 
elm  40e.  50  Asparagus  $1.50.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  G0WANDA,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  free  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  D.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 

Price; _ 

Temple 
Fairland 
Sparkle 
Fairpeake 
Robinson 
Catskill 
Premier 
Red  Crop 
Fairfax 
Superfectior 
Big  Joe 
Lupton  Late 
Streamliner 

Our  1951  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes 
15  other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants; 
contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions; 
describes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals 
for  home  planters.  Free  Copy  —  Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


25 

50 

100 

250 

500 

1000 

.95 

$1.60 

$2.60 

$5.20 

$8.10 

$13.00 

1.10 

1.80 

2.90 

5.80 

9.05 

14.50 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

.95 

1.60 

2.60 

5.20 

8.10 

13.00 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

1.00 

1.70 

2.70 

5.40 

8.45 

13.50 

1.20 

2.00 

3.20 

6.40 

10.00 

16.00 

1.15 

1.90 

3.05 

6.10 

9.50 

15.25 

2.25 

3.75 

6.00 

12.00 

18.75 

30.00 

1.15 

1.90 

3.00 

6.00 

9.40 

15.00 

1.05 

1.75 

2.80 

5.60 

8.75 

14.00 

1.90 

3.15 

5.00 

10.00 

15.65 

25.00 

FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Bountiful  Ridge 


Nut  and  Shade  Tree*,  Grapevines, 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  • — 
„  write  today, 
urseries,  Box  R4II,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Strawberry  Plants 

PREMIER,  ROBINSON,  SPARKLE,  BIG  JOE, 
IOO-$2.95.  SUPERFECTION  (everbearing)  25-$2.50, 
50-$3.95.  RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  10-$I.85  All  Post¬ 
paid.  FREE  CATALOG  — 

30  VARIETIES  —  QUANTITY  PRICES. 
REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
eatalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  “True 
to  Name”  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

_ J-H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  4,  Allen,  Md. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 

-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  — — 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  I00-$l.75;  600- 
$6.50;  f  000- $  1 2.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre¬ 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA. 


Fragrant  Shrubs  for 
Planting 

If  you  are  planting  shrubs  this 
Spring,  why  not  consider  those  with 
scented  flowers  or  foliage?  They  will 
give  you  all  that  you  ask  of  shrubs, 
plus  the  added  dividend  of  fragrance. 
Who  does  not  remember  the  sweet- 
scented  mock-orange  and  fragrant 
old-fashioned  lilacs  of  Grandmother’s 
garden?  Often  a  passing  whiff  of 
some  forgotten  shrub  awakens  happy 
memories. 

Sweet  pepperbush  ( Clethra  alni- 
folia )  is  a  native  shrub  that  takes 
well  to  cultivation.  It  grows  abun¬ 
dantly  in  moist  locations  and  wood¬ 
lands,  with  sweet-sNrelling  spikes  of 
white  flowers  appearing  profusely 
from  July  to  September,  a  feature 
which  makes  it  especialy  desirable 
for  cultivated  use.  Give  it  a  moist 
sandy  or  peaty  soil  and  partial  shade 
for  best  results;  it  is  extremely  effec¬ 
tive  when  planted  in  clumps  along 
the  banks  of  a  stream. 

An  old  favorite  of  Great-grand¬ 
mother’s  day,  the  sweet  shrub 
( Calycanthus  floridus),  also  called 
Carolina  allspice,  is  still  listed  by  the 
nurserymen  and  should  be  in  every 
garden.  Though  a  native  of  the 
South,  it  grows  successfully  in  the 
North  —  I  have  it  here  in  my  garden 
in  southern  Maine.  In  addition  to 
the  delicious  perfume  of  its  odd 
reddish-brown  flowers,  it  is  a  hand¬ 
some  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  four 
to  five  feet  and  spreading  in  growth. 
The  blossoms  and  even  the  attractive 
leaves  and  wood  are  fragrant.  In 
olden  days,  so  it  is  said,  the  bark  of 
this  shrub  was  used  as  a-  substitute 
for  cinnamon.  Our  grandmothers,  as 
children,  wrapped  a  blossom  in  the 
corner  of  their  handkerchiefs  to 
crush  and  smell  during  the  lengthy 
sermon  period  on  Sunday.  This 
shrub  is  long-lived,  and  its  clean 
bright  foliage  is  practically  free 
from  diseases  and  insect  pests. 

Probably  the  earliest  to  bloom 
among  the  sweet-scented  shrubs  is 
the  old  fragrant  bush  honeysuckle 
( Lonicera  fragrantissima) .  Of  medi¬ 
um  height  —  four  to  six  feet,  it  is 
unsurpassed  for  general  usefulness 
in  the  home  grounds.  For  one  thing, 
it  holds  its  green  foliage  far  into  the 
Winter;  and  its  flowers,  though 
small,  are  borne  abundantly,  filling 
the  warm  spring  air  with  a  delicious 
perfume.  This  shrub  is  not  choosy  as 
to  soil,  but  it  does  like  plenty  of  sun. 
Its  bright  red  fruits  in  early  Summer 
are  an  added  attraction.  Incidentally, 
any  shrub  of  this  kind  which  holds 
its  leaves  into  the  Winter,  should  be 
transplanted  in  the  Spring  before  the 
leaves  appear. 

The  beloved  mock-orange  of 
Grandmother’s  day  has  been  im¬ 
proved  in  some  respects  —  larger 
blossoms,  a  double  variety  that  is 
ever-blooming,  etc.,  but  it  still  fills 
the  air  with  the  same  old  delectable 
fragrance  as  in  other  years.  The 
double  virginal  mock-orange  ( Phila - 
delphus  virginalis )  blooms  through¬ 
out  the  Summer  instead  of  only  in 
June.  One-year  wood  produces 
single  blooms,  while  two-year  wood 
sends  forth  double  flowers. 

Consider,  too,  the  French  hybrids, 
for  they  offer  deep;  rich  colors,  as 
well  as  fine  double  varieties;  and 
they  are  equally  desirable  as  speci¬ 
men  plants  or  in  massed  effects. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

for  REAL  GOOD  EATING 

PLANT BURKE’S  BEST 

HYBRID  SUGAR  CORN 


WATER 


Spectacular  sweet  corn  hybrid.  Twenty 
,  rows  ot  deep,  lender,  Ughl-golden  kernels 
on  9-lnch  ears.  Flavor  you’ll  never  forget.  Un¬ 
surpassed  for  the  home  garden;  command!  a  premium  price 
for  market  growers.  Matures  85  to  92  days.  Order  seed 
NOW;  supply  limited.  SI  per  lb.;  5  lbs.  for  $4.  delivered 
,  prepaid.  Folder  of  new  facts  for  successful  growing  FREE. 

BUWKLEIGH  CO..  D*gi  352  Towson  4,  Md. 

Glorious  Gladiolus 

FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  IOO  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.50 

This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  in  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  this  collection 
and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color. 
Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request. 
BAY  STATE  BULB  CO.,  MANSFIELD,  MASS. 


GIANT  . 

Special,  B  colors— Scai*Y«t_ 

Lavortdar,  Rosa,  and  Whit*.  All  6 
15c-Pkts.  Burpee  Seeds~75c  value 
postpaid  for  10c.  Send  dime  today /  / 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

FREE  *632  Burpee  Bldg.,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


-  GLAMOROUS  GLADIOLUS  - 

PRIZE  WINNING  BEAUTIES.  COLORFUL  MIX¬ 
TURE.  160  LARGE  BULBS  $3.98. 
RIVERDALE  GLAD  GARDENS,  RIVERDALE,  N.  1. 

PKT.  of  RARE  FLOWER  SEEDS. 
_ LEWALSK I,  Box  IIP,  OLEY,  PA. 

DAHLIAS:  Beautiful,  large  varieties,  labeled;  10  for 
$2.00  postpaid.  PETER  LASCO,  Forest  City,  Penna. 


FREE 


FOR  FARM  PONDS 

IN  ALL  COLORS  OF  THE  RAINBOW 

GUARANTEED  TO  GROW! 

Write  for  FREE  Catalog  in  color  today! 

ClAniM  WATER  Dept-  R’4  950  Front  St. 
OLUlUfvl  GARDENS  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 

MULTIFLORA  ROSE 

—  THE  LIVING  FENCE  — 

Plant  for  windbreaks,  soil  erosion 
control,  livestock  fences,  beauty, 
wildlife  food  and  cover.  $17  per  1,000. 
Free  Descriptive  Folder. 

GEO.  R.  BOYER  NURSERY 

BOX  106-RNY _ PILLOW,  PA. 
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MILLION 

TREES*  y^' 


New  51  catalog  features  Christmas 
Tree  Growers’  Guide;  Evergreens, 
Fruit,  Shade,  Nut  Trees;  Roses. 
Berries,  Shrubs.  Write  to  Box  20-D 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Rsad  Hammontan,  N.  J. 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PBICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


Cultivated  Hybrid  Blueberries 

Certified  by  N.  J.  D.  A.  and  U.  S.  D.  A. 

1  year  plants,  early,  midseason  and  late 
$8.00  per  100.  12  to  18  inch  plants  $6.00  per 
dozen.  Send  for  wholesale  prices. 
NORCROSS  BLUEBERRY  NURSERIES 
MOUNT  HOLLY,  NEW  JERSEY 

Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberries 

1  year  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  $8.00  per  IOO 

2  year  plants  6-9  inches  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15  per  100 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 
EXPERIMENTAL  RASPBERRY  &  STRAWBERRV 
PLANTS  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 

For  trial  in  your  soil  and  locality,  also  50  other 
new  and  standard  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  low  prices. 

SUNNY  HILL  FRUIT  &  NURSERY  FARMS 
_ NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK _ 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Fair- 

fax.  Robinson.  Extra  large  I  yr.  Washington  Asparagus 
roots.  Roots  and  plants  IOO-$2.25;  200-$4.25;  500-$8.09; 
I000-$I5.00.  All  plants  and  roots  dug  on  order. 

We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 

DREW’S  NURSERY, _ AGAWAM,  MASS. 

CERTIFIED  FAMOUS  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry 

Plants:  $2.50-100.  Premier  and  Robinson:  $1.75-100. 
Largo  Latham  Red-Raspberry  Plants.  $5.25-100. 
Fresh  Dug  and  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM, _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Plants.  Strawberries:  Premier,  Fairfax,  Gem 
Everbearing,  $2.10-100.  Dunlop,  Robinson,  $1.90-100. 
Raspberries:  (black)  Logan.  Cumberland,  (red)  Lath¬ 
am,  $1.50-12.  Immediate  shipment.  Postpaid.  Free  cata- 
(£  « .  Roberts  Strawberry  Nursery,  R.  7,  Kalamazoo.  Mich , 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL.  BOX  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. _ Phone.  Mexico  7-3589 

-  PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Fresh  Dug,  Healthy:  $2.00  per  100  postpaid. 

G.  CARLILE, _  WINGDALE,  NEW  YORK 

Purple,  Black  Raspberry  Plants.  Dozen  $1.75  prepaid. 

100  here  $10,  LACY,  R,  4,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  DERNHARPS  BAY.  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  Open  Field 


Acclimated  to  cooler  tempera¬ 
tures.  Beady  to  set  in  your 
fields  about  April  20th.  Copen¬ 
hagen  Market,  Golden  Acre, 
Yellows  Resistant  Marion 
Market.  Booking  orders  for 
Tomato  Plants,  Rutgers, 
Master  Marglobe.  Grown  from 
Certified  Seed.  Ask  for  our 
CERTIFIED  Sweet  Potato 


P-  J 

Catalogue.  Buy 
Plants  from  — 


CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


LADINO  CLOVER 

5  lbs.  $8.00;  10  lbs.  $15.00;  20  lbs.  $29.00.  Delivered, 
postpaid  free.  High  quality  seed.  Good  germination. 
MAMMOTH  CLOVER  containing  5%  Sweet  Clover, 
$18.60  per  bu.,  F.O.B.  Arohbold,  Ohio.  Top  quality 
seed,  99.75%  v/eed  free,  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  complete  price  list  on  all  field  seeds. 
FAGL E Y  SEED  CO.,  Box  454,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 
For  Sale:  Certified  Seed  Potatoes.  KATAHDINS, 
SMOOTH  RURALS.  ESSEX,  KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
readings.  Booking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 
THOMPSON  FARMS. _ CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 

WANTED:  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Wholesale  Quantity. 

FOR  SALE:  Wolverine  Boats,  Mercury  Outboards. 
Greenbank  Evergreen,  6  Conover  Lane,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


7b*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Success  With  Strawberries 


Photo:  George  L.  Slate 

Strawberries  can  be  successfully  grown  between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  in 
the  orchard,  as  shown  by  these  heavy  bearing  matted  rows  of  Chesapeake 
berries  on  the  farm  of  Norton  Halladay  in  Oswego  County,  N.  Y. 


Verticillium  Wilt 

Many  complaints  of  wilting  and 
dying  of  strawberries  in  commercial 
plantings  and  home  gardens  last  sea¬ 
son  may  be  traced  to  a  fungus  that 
lives  over  in  the  soil  and  attacks  a 
wide  range  of  plants.  The  malady, 
known  as  verticillium  wilt,  is  not 
easily  distinguished  from  wilting  of 
strawberries  due  to  “wet  feet”,  win¬ 
ter  injury,  red  stele  disease,  or  other 
root  or  crown  injuries. 

The  first  symptoms  of  verticillium 
wilt  are  usually  a  drooping  or  wilting 
of  the  older  leaves,  followed  by  dry¬ 
ing  out  of  the  margins.  The  remain-^ 
ing  older  leaves  generally  develop  a 
reddish  yellow  cast,  while  the 
younger  leaves  are  usually  small  and 
chlorotic  or  yellow.  The  petioles  of 
the  mature  leaves  show  a  character¬ 
istic  red  to  reddish  brown  coloration. 
Runners  from  diseased  mother  plants 
usually  develop  symptoms  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  It  can  also  be  introduced  into 
new  plantings  on  plants  taken  from 
badly  diseased  beds. 

The  fungus  causing  verticillium 
wilt  affects  many  other  garden  crops 
and  fruits,  including  tomatoes,  pota¬ 


toes,  peppers  and  eggplants.  These 
crops  are  capable  of  building  up  the 
fungus  in  infested  soil;  strawberries 
therefore  should  not  be  planted  on 
land  which  has  recently  been  used 
for  growing  such  crops.  Spraying  is 
of  no  avail  in  the  control  of  verticil¬ 
lium  wilt. 

The  apparent  increase  in  the 
amount  of  verticillium  wilt  in  New 
York  strawberry  plantings  may  be 
due  to  climatic  conditions  usually 
favorable  for  the  development  of  the 
fungus;  or  losses  from  the  disease  the 
past  few  seasons  may  have  been  er¬ 
roneously  attributed  to  other  causes. 


Hybridized  Beans 

I  want  to  plant  some  common 
garden  beans  close  to  some  bush 
lima  beans.  Will  these  different  kinds 
of  beans  hybridize  by  crossing? 

Erie  Co.,  N.  Y.  h,  f.  b. 

The  common  garden  bean  will  not 
hybridize  with  lima  beans.  Both 
kinds  can  therefore  be  grown  close 
together  in  the  garden  without 
danger  of  their  mixing. 


Growing  strawberries  successfully,  J 
whether  in  the  home  garden  or  com-  ; 
mercially,  will  require  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  good  practices  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  With  the  widespread  introduc-  j 
tion  of  the  disease  known  as  Western  1 
yellows  in  many  areas,  the  selection 
of  disease-free  plants  for  setting  be¬ 
comes  more  important  than  ever. 
This  disease,  causing  yellowing  or 
browning  of  the  leaves  after  harvest 
starts,  seriously  reduces  yields.  Since 
no  means  of  control,  or  even  sure 
identification  at  its  early  stage,  are 
known,  the  only  safeguard  against  it 
is  obtaining  plants  from  sources 
known  to  be  free  of  the  trouble.  We 
have  long  recognized  red  stele  as  a 
disease  of  the  root  system  that  de¬ 
stroys  strawberry  plantings.  Certifi¬ 
cation  by  most  state  departments  of 
agriculture  as  to  freedom  from  the 
trouble  has  been  practiced  for  years, 
and  every  plant  buyer  shoujd  insist 
on  such  a  certificate  with  his  pur¬ 
chase.  The  only  catch  here  is  that 
there  seem  to  be  varying  forms  of 
red  stele,  not  all  of  which  can  be 
easily  detected. 

Getting  plants  from  a  neighbor’s 
field  may  be  a  convenient  and  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  get  started  with 
strawberries.  However,  unless  care 
has  been  exercised  in  keeping  disease 
out  and  the  plants  are  known  to  be 
vigorous  and  productive,  it  can  be  a 
very  disappointing  undertaking.  Ac¬ 
tually,  at  present,  it  is  just  as  impor¬ 
tant,  perhaps  more  so,  to  get  healthy 
plants  than  it  is  to  make  the  right 
choice  of  variety. 

In  our  rather  extensive  strawberry 
operations  we  have  found  it  desir¬ 
able,  in  fact  necessary,  to  grow  a 
bed  just  for  plants.  Here  we  can 
rogue  out  undesirable  or  off  type 
plants,  test  for  the  presence  of  West¬ 
ern  yellows  with  sensitive  wild  types 
of  plants,  and,  in  general,  grow  the 
kind  of  plants  we  feel  safe  in  setting 
out. 

In  our  section  of  central  New  Jer¬ 
sey  we  have  found  the  Sparkle  vari¬ 
ety*  best  suited  to  our  conditions. 
Sparkle,  a  rather  recent  introduction 
by  the  New  Jersey  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  has  been  pronounced  by  author¬ 
ities  as  one  of  the  very  best  for  New 
York  and  New  England,  but  south  of 
Central  Jersey  it  does  not  do  as  well. 
Under  conditions  suited  to  it  Sparkle 
is  a  good  yielder,  has  a  high,  good 
keeping  quality  and  is,  we  think,  the 
best  of  all  varieties  for  freezing. 
After  testing  many  others  we  now 
grow  Sparkle  exclusively.  There 
never  has  been  and  perhaps  never 
will  be  a  perfect  strawberry  in  all 
respects.  Until  a  better  mid-season 
and  late  berry  comes  along  we  plan 
to  stay  with  Sparkle,  improving  the 
strain  as  we  go  along. 

We  prefer  early  spring  planting  to 
fall  setting,  having  tried  both.  To 
keep  weeds  under  control,  we  like 
setting  in  squares  wherever  possible 
so  that  we  can  cultivate  both  ways 
while  the  plants  are  small.  Four  or 
five  geese  to  the  acre  have  worked 
well  with  us  in  doing  a  good  job  in 
keeping  grasses  and  some  weeds 
under  control. 

Strawberry  growing  has  just  about 
the  heaviest  labor  requirement  of  any 
crop — from  setting  the  plants  to  har¬ 
vest  time.  Healthy,  vigorous  plants, 
well  tilled  and  winter-mulched,  are 
very  necessary  to  success.  The  popu¬ 
larity  of  strawberries  is  fully  holding 
its  own  in  competition  with  any  other 
b'uit,  and  justly  so.  W.  B.  Duryee 


NOW!  ENJOY  YOUR  OWN 

'  'iiL* Hbuh w tbs, 

FRESH-ROASTED  CHESTNUTS! 


STERN’S  MAGNIFICENT  "MIRACLE  TREES 


fj 


GUARANTEED  CHOICE 
100%  TROUBLE-FREE 


NO  spraying 


CHESTNUT 
TREES! 


These  amazing,  trouble-free  Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  were 
developed  from  famous  Chinese  stock.  They  usually  bear 
nuts  within  two  years  after  planting.  Many  trees  have 
already  produced  nuts  while  still  in  our  nursery.  They  are 
extremely  fast  growing  trees,  producing  ever-increasing 
crops  of  delicious  food  with  each  succeeding  year.  They 
will  produce  abundantly  over  an  entire  lifetime, 

"Miracle  Tree"  for  Beauty,  Shade  and  Crop 

Not  only  will  these  sturdy  trees  produce  crops  of  large, 
sweet,  delicious,  full-flavored  nuts  within  two  seasons,  but 
they  rapidfy  develop  into  lovely  shade  trees  to  grace  any 
home.  These  stately  trees  grow  30  to  40  feet  high— make  a 
natural  setung  for  your  home  that  adds  substantial  value 
through  the  years.  These  are  exceptional  trees  that  will 
win  notice  and  admiration!  You  and  your  family  will  de¬ 
light  in  their  cool  summer  shade,  their  majestic  beauty, 
their  delicious  nuts. 

Ever  taste  FRESH  ROASTED  CHESTNUTS? 

Chestnuts  roasted  over  an  open  fire  or  on  a  stove  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  a  thrilling  memory.  It  is  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  Perhaps  you  remember  Chestnut  stuffing  served  with 
Thanksgiving  turkey— luscious  beyond  description.  There 
are  many  uses  for  these  delicacies. 

Stern’s  hardy  Chestnuts  are  full  of 
flavor,  sweet  and  even  larger  than  those 
of  the  old-fashioned  native  tree.  These 
large,  tender,  glossy  brown  nuts  are 
prized  by  those  who  love  good  food. 


Extremely  Hardy 

Stern’s  Chestnut  Trees  will  grow  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
They  flourish  in  any  well  drained  garden  soil.  Plant  them 
in  a  sunny  location. 

You  must  plant  two  or  more  trees  for  pollination 

STRONG  TREES]  2  for  S  6 postpaid 
Finest  No.  1  Quality  >  5  for  $14  postpaid 

Guaranteed  to  live  and  bear  nuts  I  10  for  $25  postpaid 

ORDER  NOW  for  immediate  delivery  PLANT  NOW! 

Send  check  or  money  order.  If  C.O.D.,  you  pay  shipping  charges. 

STERN  S  NURSERIES 

DEPT.R  •  GENEVA,  N.Y. 


USE  COUPON  •  MAIL  EARLY 


STERN’S  NURSERIES 
DEPT.  R  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 

I  want  beauty,  shade  and  crops! 

Rush,  postpaid  .  hardy  Chestnut  Trees. 


CHECK 

QUANTITY 


ENCLOSED  IS  $. 


□  2  for  $6  NAME 

|  |  5  for  $14 


ADDRESS  . 


□  10  for  $25 

postpaid  TOWN 


MAJESTIC  SHADE  TREES!  FINEST  CHESTNUTS  YOU  EVER  ATE! 

Here’s  a  thrilling  addition  to  your  home!  Beautiful  shade  trees  that  produce  an  abundance  of  healthful 
nutritious  food.  Stern’s  famous  Chinese  Chestnut  Trees  are  guaranteed  blight- resistant;  they  require  no 
spraying,  no  care;  fully  resistant  to  pests  and  disease.  And  you  enjoy  luscious  nuts  so  easily— when  ripe  the 
burrs  split  open  and  delicious  ready-to-roast  Chestnuts  drop  to  the  ground.  You  gather  a  lifetime  of  pleasure 
and  good  eating.  No  home  is  too  small  for  some  of  these  beautiful  and  useful  trees. 

Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear  Nuts 
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This  is  the  time  of  year  when 
barns,  granaries  and  -corncribs  be¬ 
gin  to  get  full  of  emptiness.  This  is 
really  a  blessing  in  disguise  for  it 
furnishes  an  incentive  again  to  get 
out  and  hustle.  There  is  a  lot  of 
pleasure  mixed  with  the  hard  work 
of  Spring,  such  as  the  pleasure  of 
watching  the  plow  turn  under  the 
accumulated  dirt  and  debris  left  by 
the  storms  of  Winter.  I  like  to  think 
that  when  we  are  planting,  we  are 
planting  much  more  than  seed  for 
we  are  planting  faith  and  hope,  joy 
and  pleasure,  the  heartwarming 
pleasure  of  growing  things.  That  is 
why  a  walk  around  the  farm  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  is  so  pleasing:  we 
see  so  much  that  is  inspiring.  I  can 
think  of  nothing  more  beautiful  than 
a  field  of  young  corn  in  early  morn¬ 
ing  with  each  leaf  glistening  with 
diamonds  as  the  sun  shines  on  each 
drop  of  dew.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  satisfying  than  a  field  of  ripen¬ 
ing  grain  billowing  in  the  Summer 
breeze.  I  can  think  of  nothing  more 
pleasing  to  the  senses  than  the  per¬ 
fume  of  fresh  cut  hay. 

Medical  science  has  about  put  an 
end  to  the  terrible  diseases  of  child¬ 
hood  which  so  often  have  swept 
away  half  the  children  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  As  a  consequence,  children 
now  grow  up  to  become  men  and 
women,  and  the  percentage  of 
middleaged  people  in  our  population 
has  risen  until  it  is  more  than  half. 
But  medical  science  has  done  little 
or  nothing  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
caused  by  diseases  which  afflict  this 
middleaged  group  —  the  non-fatal 
diseases  like  lumbago  and  rheuma¬ 
tism.  All  the  doctors  have  done  for 
rheumatism,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to 
give  it  some  fancy  new  names  like 
neuritis  and  arthritis.  But  it  is  the 
same  old  rheumatism  that  made 
Grandpa  groan  when  he  pulled  on  his 
boots  and  there  is  still  little  or  noth¬ 
ing  you  can  do  about  it.  After  a 
Winter  of  comparative  inactivity, 
you  plunge  into  the  Spring  work  with 
vim  and  vigor,  and  the  first  thing 
you  know  you  have  a  painful  back¬ 
ache.  There  just  isn’t  any  medicine 
that  will  help,  but  here  are  two 
things  you  can  do  about  it.  First,  you 
can  feel  awfully  sorry  for  yourself, 
let  your  mind  dwell  on  that  awful 
pain  in  your  back  until  soon  you  will 
be  letting  out  groans  that  will  make 
the  family  dog  tuck  his  tail  beneath 
his  legs  and  sneak  for  the  dog  house. 
The  second  thing  you  can  do  re¬ 
quires  a  little  explanation.  I  am  no 
faith  healer.  We  have  our  medicine 
cabinet  just  like  you  and,  just  like 
yours,  it  is  filled  with  “sure  cures” 
for  everything,  from  bunions  to  the 
pip.  Also,  just  like  yours,  the 
farther  you  stay  away  from  it,  the  I 
better  off  you  are.  Long  ago,  I  dis¬ 
covered  that  the  mind  can  think  of 
only  one  thing  at  a  time.  So  you  just 
push  the  thought  of  that  backache 
out  of  your  mind  and  think  about 
pleasant  things.  Think  about  the 
good  times  you  used  to  have  in  days 
gone  by,  make  some  great  plans  for 
the  future,  think  about  the  many 
funny  jokes  you  know,  even  build  a 
wonderful  dream  castle,  anything 
that  will  keep  your  mind  busy.  After 
you  have  farmed  a  long  while,  the 
work  becomes  mechanical  in  the 
doing.  You  can  plow  a  straight  fur¬ 
row  and  still  be  a  thousand  miles 
away  as  far  as  your  mind  is  con¬ 
cerned.  You  can  cultivate  a  field  of 
potatoes  and  still  be  many  years 
away  in  thought.  Forget  your  back¬ 
ache  and  think  of  pleasant  things; 
the  first  thing  you  know  you  will  be 
prancing  like  a  colt.  Maybe  you  will 
be  singing  a  merry  song  or  grinning 
over  the  memory  of  the  time  you 
played  post  office  with  that  red¬ 
headed  gal  who  lived  over  at  the 
four  corners.  In  all  this  I  know  what 
I  am  talking  about  because  this 
Spring  both  of  my  old  enemies 
camped  on  my  trail  until  it  became 
a  painful  job  just  to  get  to  the  barn. 
But  I  continued  to  give  them  the 


absent  treatment  and  finally  they  got 
discouraged  and  left.  Now,  someone 
will  tell  me  about  a  hundred 
different  cures,  but  I  can  tell  you 
that,  if  I  could  pour  together  all  the 
medicine  I  have  taken  for  rheuma¬ 
tism,  it  would  float  a  battleship. 

Modern  machinery  has  taken  much 
of  the  drudgery  out  of  farming.  I 
have  spent  many  a  hard  hot  day 
pitching  hay  on  to  a  high  wheeled 
wagon  and  later  almost  perished 
while  mowing  it  away  in  a  terribly 
hot  barn.  Nowadays  the  farmer  -just 
pulls  the  mower  with  a  tractor,  fol¬ 
lows  it  with  a  side  delivery  rake, 
follows  that  with  a  self-feeding 
baler,  and  the  only  actual  work  he 
does  is  to  load  the  bales  on  a  low 


wheeled  wagon  and  unload  them  at 
the  barn.  I  have  also  put  in  many 
days  shocking  bundles  of  grain  and 
later  stood  in  the  mow  and  pitched 
like  mad  while  the  big  threshing  ma¬ 
chine  gobbled  them  down.  Now  the 
combine  does  the  whole  thing  at 
once  and  it  is  followed  by  the  rake 
and  baler.  How  farmers  used  to 
punish  themselves  with  high  wheeled 
wagons;  today  you  can’t  even  give 
one  away.  Everywhere  from  plant¬ 
ing  to  harvest,  nearly  all  of  the  back¬ 
breaking  drudgery  has  gone  out  of 
the  farm  work.  I  have  labored  at 
cutting  corn  and  tying  it  into  shocks 
and  later  did  a  lot  of  finger  freezing, 
husking  it  out  and  tying  the  fodder 
ihto  bundles.  The  old  shredder  helped 
some,  but  even  so  corn  had  to  be 
lifted  onto  those  high  wheeled 
wagons.  Now,  the  two-row  picker 
goes  through  the  fields  and  all  the 
farmer  has  to  do  is  shovel  the  corn 
from  the  truck  to  the  crib. 

One  thing  is  still  a  great  puzzle 
to  me.  With  all  this  laborsaving  ma¬ 
chinery,  you  would  naturally  think 
that  a  farmer  would  have  a  lot  of 
time  to  sit  in  the  shade  and  take  life 
easy.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  knew 
men  to  work  so  hard  before.  From 
early  morning  until  far  into  the 


night,  tractors  are  roaring  and 
rattling.  They  even  have  light  on  the 
tractors  and  often,  long  after  I  have 
gone  to  bed,  I  can  still  hear  that 
awful  noise.  It  is  one  constant  rush 
from  early  Spring  until  very  late 
Fall.  I  was  raised  to  have  a  very 
strict  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  It 
was  considered  a  terrible  sin  to  do 
any  work  on  Sunday.  In  the  wood- 
burning  days,  we  boys  had  to  have 
enough  wood  and  kindling  split  to 
last  over  Sunday.  Even  playing 
games  like  baseball  was  considered 
sinful.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is  with 
you,  but  in  my  community  the  sun 
is  hardly  up  on  Sunday  morning 
when  the  tractors  begin  chugging 
along  the  road. 

I  have  moderated  many  of  my 
early  views  but  I  still  cannot  be¬ 
come  accustomed  to  the  thought  that 
it  is  necessary  to  work  every  Sunday. 
I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  believe 
that  in  the  long  run  you  will  be 
better  off  if  you  follow  the  Biblical 
injunction  and  observe  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  of  rest.  It  happens  right  now 
that  this  is  not  Sunday,  so  it  is  me 
for  the  big  outdoors  and  the  real 
joy  of  digging  into  the  work.  By  the 
way,  neighbor,  how  is  your  back  at 
the  moment?  L.  B.  Reber 


Experience  has  a  big  hand  in  our  work  on  Bell 
rural  lines. 

We  call  on  it  for  steady  improvement  in  serv¬ 
ice,  as  well  as  record-breaking  construction. 

It  helps  us  develop  telephone  materials  that 
work  better  and  last  longer,  and  equipment  that 
makes  the  job  go  faster. 

It’s  with  our  telephone  crews  in  the  field  and 


our  operators  at  the  switchboards;  it’s  with  all 
Bell  telephone  men  and  women  whatever  their 
-  job  may  be. 

Experience  watches  over  service  every  hour 
of  the  day  and  night  and  keeps  it  good. 

It’s  important  to  you  to  have  the  hand 
of  experience  on  the  telephone  job  in  rural 
America. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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AGAIN,  GRANGE  PROTECTS  YOU 


Mail  Coupon  and  SAVE! 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.DepI  M 
RED  CREEK,  N.  Y.  _ 

With  no  obligation  to  me,  please 
send  details  of  Grange's  "Price* 
Guarantee"  Plan. 

Name . . . .. . . 

Address . . . 

Easy  Terms 


if  Desired 


saves  TIME  AND  WORK  ON 
FARM  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 


Buckingham 
THREAD  RESTORER 

Fixes  Battered  and  Rusted 
Threads — Fast!  No  more  drill¬ 
ing  or  hacksawing  to  remove 
damaged  studs,  bolts  and  nuts! 
Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham 
Thread  Restorer  —  tighten  the 
jaws  —  then  twist.  Flats  and 
nicks  are  gone  ....  rusted 
threads  are  cleaned  ....  nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works 
on  pipe  threads  too.  Jaws  ad¬ 
just  to  proper  size — no  separate 
dies  to  install.  Saves  time  and 
hard  work — handy  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Eight  models  for  Vi"  to  6" 
threads.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Model  No.  6103  (shown)  fits  all 
standard  threads  between  Vi" 
and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 
Guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


.Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  C _ Binghamton,  N,  Y. 


News  from  New  Jersey 

Approximately  one-half  of  the 
200,000  State  nursery  forest  seedlings 
which  came  to  Hunterdon  County 
last  month  are  being  planted  by  a 
mechanical  tree  planter  known  as 
the  “Treep,”  owned  by  the  Hunter¬ 
don  County  National  Bank  at 
Flemington  and  loaned  gratis  to 
landowners  of  the  county  who  have 
signed  up  for  the  machine  with  the 
County  Extension  Service.  The 
county  has  an  accelerated  tree  plant¬ 
ing  program  started  last  Summer  to 
speed  up  the  planting  of  20,000 
acres  if  idle  land  on  farms  through¬ 
out  the  country.  As  a  result,  over 
200,000  trees  will  be  planted  this 
Spring  from  State  nursery  stock.  A 
majority  will  be  white  pine  for  re¬ 
forestation.  Next  in  importance  are 
Norway  spruce  for  Christmas  trees 
and  black  locust  for  posts.  This  num¬ 
ber  will  plant  approximately  200 
acres.  The  mechanical  tree  planter  is 
in  the  custody  of  Philip  Berger,  Pitts- 
town,  who  moves  it  from  farm  to 
farm  and  operates  it  for  a  fee 
charged  to  the  farmer.  The  farmer 
needs  only  to  provide  a  medium 
sized  tractor  and  an  operator  to  pull 
the  planter.  The  Extension  Service 
hopes  to  bring  the  annual  planting 
to  500  acres  per  year  by  1952. 


The  girls  beat  the  boys  in  the 
second  annual  Livestock  Judging 
Contest  Block  and  Bridle  Club  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers 
University.  Joan  Wholsen  of  Valley 
Stream,  Long  Island,  was  best  judge 
of  meat  on  the  hoof  and  her  room¬ 
mate,  Virginia  Blankenmeyer  of 
Riverside,  took  two  ribbons  away 
from  her  male  competitors.  Carol 
Pearce  of  Spring  Lake  won  three 
prizes  and  Jean  Bergen  of  Neshanic 
was  awarded  one.  All  are  students  of 
the  New  Jersey  College  for  Women 
and  are  taking  courses  at  the  nearby 
College  of  Agriculture.  Joan  was 
queen  at  the  Aggies’  field  day  a  year 
ago.  The  second  high  individual  score 
in  the  livestock  judging  contest  was 
Fred  Brockett’s  of  Lin  wood.  Others 
who  won  ribbons  were:  John  Os- 
worth  of  New  Brunswick,  Louis 
Bioletti  of  Washington,  Richard 
Albers  of  Plainfield,  David  Johnson 
of  Arlington,  John  Warrender  of 
Irvington,  Clyde  Bergen  of  Somer¬ 
ville,  and  Fred  Moeller  of  Brooklyn. 
Ernest  Bell,  Mt.  Ephraim,  a  veteran 
breeder  of  purebred  Percherons  re¬ 
ceived  a  citation  and  was  awarded 
honorary  membership  in  the  club. 


A  conference  of  South  Jersey  coun¬ 
ty  and  community  committeemen  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  recently  held  at 
Sharptown  in  Salem  County  to  dis¬ 
cuss  how  farmers  might  meet  the 
challenge  of  increased  food  needs 
brought  on  by  the  international  crisis. 
Charles  A.  Collins,  Chairman  of  the 
State  PMA  Committee,  presided.  The 
conference  included  county  agricul¬ 
tural  agents  and  soil  conservation 
service  technicians.  Collins  said  that 
the  step-up  in  national  requirements 
for  many  commodities,  used  in  the 
defense  effort,  has  resulted  in  a  re¬ 
duction  of  people  available  for  farm 
production  and,  at  the  same  time,  has 
increased  the  demand  for  available 
food  supplies.  He  predicted  that  farm 
output  in  1951  will  need  to  be  the 
largest  in  history  to  meet  expanded 
needs.  Along  with  this  huge  produc¬ 
tion  goal  careful  attention  must  be 
given  to  soil  conservation  to  save  pro¬ 
duction  ability  for  later  years  when 
larger  production  may  be  sorely 
needed.  The  conference  also  explored 
the  possibilities  of  shortages  of  ma¬ 
chinery,  manpower,  insecticides  and 
fertilizers. 


l^miffTUttMWIB VI 


FERTILIZER-LIME -SEED 
BROADCASTER 

i 


[seHO 


SIZES: 

3  TO  14  FeET 

^66  22UP 


MOORE  S  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


Swedesboro,  3,  New  Jersey 


Jlfy  RAKE  —  Lansdale  high-speed,  rubber  tired, 
rwtor,drawn  Bldo  delivery  rake.  Today's  price,  $335. 
Peice  on  1950  demonstrators  and  floor  models  which 
be  told  from  new,  less  tires,  $185  each  or  three 
■or  5,499.  Limited  number  available.  Subject  to  prior 
Ml6:  .PI . literature,  write  to  McCUNE  &  CO.,  INC., 
d72l  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stop*  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 

or  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  otte 

Address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 

jrr---  AGENTS,  WOMEN  ■  MEN  - 

etc W  t&MW.  Sell  farm  signs,  weather  vane 

BOX  Y,r‘ta  -  8.  H.  STANTON. 

u*  ,202-  ROCHESTER,  NEW  YOR 


Dairy  farm  capital  requirements  in 
New  Jersey  are  at  an  all-time  high, 
according  to  a  recent  farm  business 
study  made  by  the  N.  J.  College  of 
Agriculture  in  Sussex  County  recent¬ 
ly.  An  average  36-cow  dairy  farm  in 
1951  requires  a  capital  investment  of 
$46,000,  compared  with  $21,997  for  the 
same  sized  dairy  farm  in  1940.  This 
is  a  capital  investment  of  $1,278  per 
cow  at  the  present  time,  compared* 
with  $611  in  1940.  The  36-cow  farm 
average  real  estate  investment  in 
land  and  buildings  is  $23,624  com¬ 
pared  to  $13,050  in  1940,  The  farms 
averaged  a  total  of  176  acres.  The 
Agricultural  Economics  Department 
warns  that  a  high  indebtedness  in¬ 
curred  on  real  estate,  livestock  and 
machinery  at  present  high  inflated 
values  may  be  very  difficult  to  repay 
at  a  lower  farm  product  price  level. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


All~Se#son  Service! 


Speeds  through  more  than  28  farm  jobs  . . .  wide  range  of  low- 
cost  implements  assures  labor-saving  utility  52  weeks  a  year, 

A  »// 


Permits  fastest  implement  changes  —  less  than  one  minute 
without  tools. 

SlUmpI eJShqqed  Construction! 

Compact  package  of  strength  —  with  one-piece  steel  frame, 
drop-forged  alloy  steel  gears  —  for  long  years  of  service. 

-  t 


Simple  controls  readily  respond  to  the  finger-touch  of  any 
master  —  from  "Junior”  on  up. 


&8S/d00W0! 


No  other  utility  tractor  gives  you  so  much  performance  at  such 
low  cost . . .  initial  economy  plus  savings  over  the  years. 


3.  M.  P.  MODEL  M-l  TRACTOR 

5  forward  speeds  —  with  new  "Lo-Lo”  speed. 
Fully  enclosed  gears.  *  Patented  "Quick- 
Hitch’'.  True  line  of  draft  on  rear  hitch  im¬ 
plements.  Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  9  Engine. 

Implements  Extra 


2  H.  P.  MODEL  L-1  TRACTOR 

Twin  to  the  M-I.  Designed  for  lighter  work. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  "N”  Engine. 

Implements  Extra 


’  Simplicity 
Snow  Plow 
—extra 

utility  as  light  grader. 


Simplicity  Brush  &  Log  Saw — 
cuts  logs  up  to  16"  diameter. 


Simplicity 
Sickle  Bar 
— clears  4  to 
5  acres  a  day 


Thousands  of  owners,  from  coast  to  coast,  hail  Simplicity  as  the  most 
useful  equipment  a  farmer  can  own.  Simplicity  has  earned  its  position 
at  the  top  of  the  field  with  maximum  performance  at  lowest  cost 
per  equipment  dollar.  But  ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration  .  .  . 
and  let  Simplicity  prove  its  own  value. 


Simplicity  8-inch  Plow 


^implicit 


Simplicity  Disc  Harrow 


Simplicity  Spike  Tooth  Harrow 


Write  today  for  FREE  illustrated  literature  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest  dealer.  Simplicity  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany.  5142  Spring  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 
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CORN  SILAGE  up  to  1 6  tons  an  hour  PLENTY  OF 
can  be  harvested  in  good  corn  by  one  BLOWER 
man  with  3-plow  tractor.  Saves  broken  CAPACITY 
and  blown-down  stalks  that  too  often  TO  KEEP 
are  missed.  AHEAD  •  •  • 

The  new  Case  Forage  Blower  has 
extra  capacity  to  keep  ahead 
of  Case  Forage  Harvester.  Big 
hinged  hopper,  spring-balanced 
for  easy  handling,  permits  driv¬ 
ing  straight  through — no  back¬ 
ing  to  unload.  Power  unloader 
for  apron-bottom  wagons  avail¬ 
able  as  extra  equipment. 


f  arn»crs 
They  UV 

forage 


CASE 
HARVESTER 


CHOPPED  HAY,  green  or  wilted  for 
silage,  partly  or  fully  cured  for  barn 
curing  or  simple  storage,  is  handled 
with  the  clean  -  raking,  gentle  -  acting 
windrow  pick  -  up  unit.  Also  salvages 
combined  straw. 


GRASS  SILAGE  is  cut,  chopped  and 
loaded  in  a  single  one-man  operation 
by  use  of  the  cutterbar  unit.  It  cuts  full 
4  Yi  feet.  Engine  attachment  (extra)  per¬ 
mits  fast  work  with  light  tractor. 


“ I  looked  over  all  makes  of  forage 
harvester,  chose  the  Case.  I  am  high¬ 
ly  pleased  with  its  performance,  es¬ 
pecially  the  cutting  it  does,  and  with 
the  pick-up,”  writes  C.  E.  Cross. 
“Have  harvested  110  acres  of  green 
grass.  Machine  operates  easier  and 
faster  than  any,”  says  John  Hughes. 

“We  are  able  to  cut  finer  and  put 
more  silage  into  the  same  space,” 
says  Gregor  Barthel.  “Simplicity  of 
the  machine  is  an  added  advantage 
as  to  upkeep,  and  its  light  running 
always  makes  an  impression.” 

The  Case  Forage  Harvester  works 
well  with  a  full  2 -plow  tractor,  faster 
with  3-plow  or  larger  size.  Get  full 
details  from  your  Case  dealer. 


IT'S  LIGHT 
RUNNING 


April  7,  1951 
* 

Ohio  Fruit  Growers 9  Meeting 


The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  built  the  program  for  its  1951 
annual  meeting  around  a  single 
themje.  This  theme  was  “Looking 
Ahead  Five  Years  With  Ohio  Fruit 
Growers.”  This  104th  annual  meeting 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
successful  in  the  long  history  of  the 
society. 

Dr.  Freeman  S.  Howlett,  Chairman 
of  Ohio’s  Department  of  Horticulture, 
presented  the  introduction  to  the  en¬ 
tire  program  in  his  address.  He 
pointed  out  the  need  for  careful  ap¬ 
praisal  by  the  growers  of  the  present 
tree  population,  as  well  as  production 
methods.  He  also  urged  examination 
of  changing  marketing  conditions  as 
related  to  packages.  Varieties  and 
all-round  consumer  preferences  also 
must  be  considered. 

This  year  there  were  six  speakers 
on  the  program  from  outside  Ohio. 
These  men  were:  Dr.  George  M.  Dar- 
row,  small  fruit  specialist,  and  Dr. 
Leon  Havis,  peach  authority,  both  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
Dr.  Carl  Pederson,  fruit,  processing 
worker  of  the  New  York  station,  and 
Dr.  Max  Brunk  of  Cornell  University; 
Truman  Nold  of  the  National  Apple 
Institute;  and  Sam  Dillon,  fruit  grow¬ 
er  from  Hancock,  Maryland.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  foregoing,  all  of  the 
Ohio  workers  in  horticulture  and  pest 
control  work  were  on  the  program. 

During  the  Pest  Control  session  the 
use  of  concentrate  and  other  one-man 
operated  sprayers  provided  the  great¬ 
est  interest,  A  panel  of  several  grow¬ 
ers  indicated  clearly  that  the  trend 
is  towards  one-man  applicators.  While 
these  reports  showed  a  high  degree  of 
insect  and  disease  control  with  con¬ 
centrate  sprayers,  there  are  still  a 
good  many  mechanical  and  chemical 
corrections  needed  before  these  ma¬ 
chines  will  entirely  replace  the  high 
pressure  sprayers.  Some  of  the  grow- 
ers^felt  that  a  good  many  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  jobs  cost  too  much  and  car¬ 
ry  too  much,  weight.  However,  none 
of  the  growers  who  reported  the  use 
of  the  concentrate  jobs  were  willing 
to  go  back  to  the  high  pressure  out¬ 
fits.  The  use  of  E.  P.  N.  as  a  miticide 
and  the  increasing  use  of  parathion  as 
an  insecticide  were  other  noteworthy 
trends  that  came  out  of  the  pest  con¬ 
trol  discussion. 

The  use  of  power  pruners  has  be¬ 
come  a  firmly  established  policy  on 
many  Ohio  fruit  farms.  The  growers 
on  the  power  pruner  panel  claimed 
an  increase  in  speed  of  pruning  up  to 
50  per  cent  by  use  of  power  pruners. 

A  growers’ .  panel  on  planting  new 
orchards  developed  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  in  root  stocks.  The 
past  Winter  has  stimulated  new  in¬ 
terest  in  hardy  stocks  due  to  tempera¬ 
tures  as  low  as  20  degrees  below  zero. 
Growers  reported  a  heavy  kill  of 
peach  buds  in  some  areas  but  general¬ 
ly  felt  that  wood  damage  this  past 
Winter  was  less  than  in  1935.  How¬ 
ever,  it  was  admitted  that  mid-Febru¬ 
ary  was  too  early  to  make  definite  ob¬ 
servations  as  to  the  extent  of  any 
freezing  injury  to  wood.  The  temper¬ 
atures  reported,  however,  added  in¬ 
terest  to  hardy  stocks  for  apples. 

Hibernal  has  been  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  stock  in  Ohio.  Another  type  of 
apple  stock  about  which  Ohio  grow¬ 
ers  are  manifesting  increasing  inter¬ 
est  is  the  semi-dwarf  type  Mailing 
No.  7  and  the  Clark  dwarf  which 
originated  in  Iowa.  These  have  been 
used  more  than  any  others  of  the 
dwarfing  stocks.  The  larger  growing 
Mailing  stocks  have  been  planted  to 
some  extent.  Some  experience  with 
these  has  indicated  rather  shallow 
rooting.  One  of  the  difficulties  growers 
are  having  is  in  obtaining  the  stock. 
These  dwarfing  stocks  are  generally 
used  as  intermediate  stocks,  which 
means  a  double  job  of  budding  or 
grafting  on  the  same  tree. 

The  use  of  nitrogen  sprays,  instead 
of  ground  applications,  is  increasing 
in  the  State,  although  at  a  rather 
slow  rate.  Dr.  James  Beattie  of  Ohio 
made  a  report  of  some  of  his  1950 
work  with  Nu-Green  as  a  spray  on 
Jonathan  and  Rome  Beauty.  The  re¬ 
sults  from  two  applications  to  the 
foliage  was  as  good  as  the  convention¬ 
al  ground  method  of  applying  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer. 

Red  strains  of  standard  varieties 
are  gradually  supplanting  the  stand¬ 
ard  apple  varieties.  However,  growers 
in  southern  Ohio,  where  Rome  Beauty 
colors  well,  are  still  planting  the  par¬ 
ent  variety. 

One  of  the  novel  panel  discussions 


was  provided  by  three  of  the  top  ex¬ 
hibitors  of  fruit  at  the  State  Fair.  It 
was  interesting  to  note  that  thorough 
priming,  careful  spraying  and  thin¬ 
ning  were  suggested  by  all  of  the  men 
on  this  panel.  It  was  also  significant 
that  the  prize  winning  fruit  was  pro¬ 
duced  on  young  trees,  or  at  least 
moderately  young  trees.  The  idea  of 
curtailing  the  life  of  apple  trees  to 
30  or  35  years  was  suggested  several 
times  during  the  program.  However, 
these  men  who  produce  the  top  quali¬ 
ty  prize  winning  fruit  were  especially 
emphatic  on  this'  matter. 

Pre-packaging  fruit  was  discussed 
by  several  speakers  during  the  meet¬ 
ing.  It  remained  for  a  growers’  panel 
made  up  of  four  large  operators  to 
tell  their  1950-51  experiences.  All 
these  men  were  favorably  impressed 
with  the  method,  emphasizing  the 
importance  of  putting  only  top  quality 
fruit  in  the  pre-package  containers. 

Growers  are  gradually  installing 
refrigeration  in  their  farm-owned 
storages.  All  of  the  men  who  discussed 
storages  pointed  out  the  economic 
advantages  of  home  owned  refriger¬ 
ated  storages. 

Dr.  Max  Brunk  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  and  Dr.  Ray  Scott  of  Ohio  State 
University  presented  very  valuable 
information  on  market  trends  of 
fruit.  Distribution  of  fruit  from  or¬ 
chard  to  consumer  remains  a  major 
concern  of  the  grower.  Some  of,  the 
data  presented  indicated  too  much 
spread  in  prices  received  by  grower 
and  that  paid  by  consumer.  Part  of 
this  wide  difference  seems  to  be  close¬ 
ly  related  to  loss  in  merchandising 
the  fruit.  Better  packaging  and  serv- 
icing  of  retail  outlets  were  suggested. 

The  mechanization  of  commercial 
orchards  has  been  one  of  the  amazing 
developments  of  recent  years.  One- 
man  sprayers  capable  of  covering  50 
acres  per  day;  power  pruners,  chain 
saws  and  bulldozers  for  removing  old 
trees;  even  a  machine  for  picking  red 
raspberries — all  were  described  at 
this  meeting. 

One  of  the  things  which  is  creeping 
into  the  Ohio  fruit  picture  more  and 
more  is  the  matter  of  public  picking; 
that  is,  the  consumer  picks  his  own 
fruit.  For  several  years  this  has  been 
common  in  some  areas  of  Ohio  with 
sour  cherries,  and  to  a  lesser  extent, 
with  berries.  Now  it  is  coming  into 
the  apple  harvest  picture.  One  large 
Ohio  grower  told  us  that  he  is  able  to 
harvest  most  of  his  apples  in  this 
manner;  it  saves  picking,  grading  and 
package  cost.  The  limitation  of  course 
is  the  matter  of  lack  of  satisfactory 
home  storages  for  apples.  In  any 
event,  it  is  a  new  idea  in  merchandis¬ 
ing  fruit. 

An  item  of  personal  interest  was 
the  presence  of  U.  T.  Cox,  veteran 
fruit  grower  and  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  correspondent  from  Lawrence 
County,  Ohio.  Mr.  Cox  is  the  -oldest 
living  past  president  of  the  Ohio  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Society.  C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Good  Apricot  Varieties 

Apricots  that  bloom  later  than 
common  varieties,  thus  escaping  in¬ 
jury  from  late  frosts,  are  being 
sought  by  fruit  breeders  at  the  New 
York  Experiment  Station  at  Geneva. 
Seedlings  growing  in  the  station  or¬ 
chard  show  some  promise  in  this 
direction  and,  if  they  prove  to  be 
productive  and  possess  good  quality, 
they  will  be  propagated  for  more  ex¬ 
tensive  trials.  In  the  meantime,  the 
station  is  receiving  favorable  reports 
on  the  Doty,  Geneva,  and  Henderson 
apricot  varieties  which  it  has  been 
recommending  because  of  their  hard¬ 
iness  and  generally  good  quality. 
Geneva  particularly  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  reliable  apricots  tried 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario  in  Canada, 
while  growers  in  Michigan  have 
given  both  Geneva  and  Henderson  a 
high  rating.  Doty  is  described  as  hav¬ 
ing  a  large,  vigorous  tree  and  as  being 
quite  productive.  The  fruit  is  medium 
in  size,  golden  yellow,  juicy  and 
sweet.  It  is  excellent  for  home  use 
and  for  local  markets.  Geneva  pro¬ 
duces  large,  yellow  fruits  of  high 
quality  and  is  quite  productive.  Hen¬ 
derson  is  notable  for  its  large  size 
and  strong,  vigorous  productive  trees. 
Both  Henderson  and  Geneva  are  free¬ 
stones,  while  Doty  is  nearly  free.  It 
is  recommended  that,  wherever  pos¬ 
sible,  trees  of  two  or  three  varieties 
of  apricot  should  be  planted  together 
to  insure  good  pollination. 
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LOOK  OUT!  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 
MAY  NOT  BE  SAFE  AFTER  60-70  HOURS 


WATCH  IT!  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START  TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  TRACTOR  OILS  AFTER  100  HOURS 


does  more  work! 


Hi 


YOU'RE  SAFE  FOR  EVERY  MINUTE  OF  150 
HOURS  WHEN  YOU  PROTECT  YOUR 
GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL  ...  A 
BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK) 


SAVE  MONEY  5  WAYS  WITH  VEEDOL 

SAVE  Oil— get  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors 

SAVE  FUEL— reduce  power  blow-by 

SAVE  TIME— avoid  breakdown  delays 

SAVE  REPAIR  BILLS— resist  heat  and  wear 

SAVE  YOUR  TRACTOR— protect  engine  parts 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell . . .  FEDERAL  TIRES’ 
for  Passenger  Cars  . . .  Trucks  . , .  Tractors,. 


a  TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
”  OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 

Made  from  100%  Bradford,  Pennsylvania,  crude  ail 
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CROP  PRODUCING  POWER 


F or  mere  profitable  yields  and  quality 


Gardenville,  N.  Y.(  widely  known  market-garden 
grower,  is  one  of  the  thousands  who  use  Inter¬ 
national  Fertilizers  for  profitable  production  of 
their  crops. 


It  is  time  to  act  now  if  you  have  not  ordered  all  the  high  grade  plant 
foods  you  will  need  this  season. 

There  may  be  some  delays  in  normal  production  and  deliveries  of 
fertilizers  because  of  current  shortages  of  certain  materials  and  trans¬ 
portation  difficulties. 

Your  Internationa/  Fertilizer  Dealer  is  ready  to  serve  you  and  can 
arrange  now  for  prompt  deliveries  of  the  plant  foods  you  need  to 
assure  profitable  production  of  your  spring  crops. 

When  you  use  International  Fertilizers,  you  get  the  crop-producing 
power  that  thousands  of  farmers  have  depended  on  for  more  than 
forty  years.  You  get  quality  plant  foods,  expertly  mixed  with  selected 
materials,  and  delivered  to  you  in  excellent  drilling  condition. 

So  see  your  international  Fertilizer  Dealer  now  to  be  sure  of 
getting  prompt^leliveries  of  the  quality  plant  foods  you  need. 


PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  W acker  Drive,  Chicago  6 
New  York  District  Office:  Buffalo 

- 


USE  AN  EXTRA  BAG  PER  ACRE 

to  Fertilize  Generously  for  _ 

Sateftw/Fm  at  /ffawetf  7wt£ 


STEVENS  • 


Rifles  and  Shotguns 


Here’s  one  gun  that’s  ideal  for 
fun,  fur  or  feathers.  Use  the  accu¬ 
rate  "22”  rifle  barrel  for  plinking, 
informal  target  shooting  and  small 
game.  Then,  with  the  flick  of  a  thumb, 
the  dependable  "410”  barrel  (  3"  or 
2lA"  shells)  is  ready  for  flying  game, 
pests  or  targets. 

The  Savage  Model  24  is  as  compact,  light¬ 
weight,  streamlined  and  good  looking  as 
it  is  practical  and  low  priced.  See  this  gun 
at  your  dealer’s  and  you’ll  want  it  —  own 
it  and  you  wouldn’t  be  without  it.  Write 
for  catalog  of  the  complete  line  of  Savage- 
built  rifles  and  shotguns. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


A  lightweight,  rugged  “double 
purpose"  gun.  Upper  barrel 
shoots  .22  long  rifle,  long  or 
short  cartridges;  lower  barrel 
.410  shot  shells.  Single  trigger. 
Button  barrel  selector  permits 
instant  use  of  either  barrel. 


Tree  Planting  Time 


Last  Spring  some  25,000,000  trees 
were  duglat  the  Saratoga*and  Lowville 
nursery  grounds  of  New  York’s  Con¬ 
servation  Department,  and  thence 
moved  to  all  parts  of  the  State — the 
great  majority  for  th#  6,500  land- 
owners  who  had  already  expressed 
their  intention  to  plant.  Such  figures 
prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  reforesta¬ 
tion  is  one  forestry  practice  that  has 
received  a  wide  approval  not  only 
from  the  public  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  assembled,  but  also  from  land- 
owners  who  are  in  a  position  to  put 
it  into  action. 

The  reasons  for  this  appeal  are 
worth  considering.  Monetary  return 
was  at  one  time  stressed  and  elabor¬ 
ate*  calculations  of  growth  and  stump- 
age  a  century  hence  were  drawn  up 
to  prove  that  trees  may  be  grown  as 
a  high  yielding  investment.  More  re¬ 
cent  forest  literature  has  played  down 
this  angle,  and  rightly  so.  Given 
fluctuating  markets  and  the  national 
custom  of  shifting  the  ownership  of 
land  every  generation  or  so,  espe¬ 
cially  the  poor  land  on  which  most 
planting  is  done,  such  figuring  is  not 
reliable.  In  the  course  of  decades, 
too  many  things  get  out  of  hand.  A 
landowner,  inherently  insensitive  to 
the  contrast  between  a  barren  field 
and  a  forest,  will  not  be  moved  by 
tables  of  compound  interest,  discount 
and  soil  rent.  Let  it  be  frankly 
stated  that  forest  plantations  are 
land  builders  rather  than  immediate 
fortune  builders.  Even  as  such,  they 
do  represent  an  increasing  capital  in¬ 
vestment  which,  given  time  and  pro¬ 
tection,  will  almost  certainly  yield  a 
harvest.  Christmas  decorations  and 
trees  may  be  the  first  products,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  posts,  pulpwood  and  saw- 
logs.  The '  further  benefits  of  soil 
conservation,  wildlife  cover  and 
windbreak  protection  are  beyond  dis¬ 
pute. 

The  Appeal  of  Forest  Plantings 

Another  reason  for  the  appeal  of 
forest  planting  may  lie  deep  in  our 
j  history  and  national  character.  We 
look  with  sadness  and  a  twinge  of 
conscience  on  the  great  areas  of 
abandoned  farm  land  where  old 
barns  sag  and  cellar  holes  shelter 
only  brambles  and  woodchucks; 
where  stonewalls  tumble  apart,  and 
faint  tracks  through  the  brush  and 
sod  of  fields,  no  longer  crossed  by 
plow  and  reaper,  mark  the  wagon 
roads  of  long  ago.  The  contrast  be¬ 
tween  such  mournful  wastes  and  the 
farmsteads  that  were  possible  there 
during  the  nineteenth  century  is  all 
too  evident.  A  further  thought  is  of 
the  lone  forest  field  of  the  pioneer 
closed  in  by  the  giant  trees  whose 
descendants  are  as  dwarfed  and  deci¬ 
mated  as  those  of  the  soft-footed 
Iroquois  who  lurked  in  their  shade. 

Many  centuries  ago  these  same 
savages  had  felt  the  wonder  of  seed¬ 
ling  growth  and  had  told  stories  as. 
deeply  rooted  in  our  land  as  the  trees' 
which  they  praise,  ihey  speak  of 
the  Pleiades  as  seven  young  brothers 
instead  of  stars.  One  night  in  their 
revels,  the  seven  of  them,  mighty 
warriors  all,  danced  clear  off  the 
earth  into  a  moonlight  sky,  deaf  to 
the  cries  of  their  mother  and  to  all 
else  but  the  ecstasy  of  their  youthful 
joy.  Only  one  looked  down  and  fell 
to  the  earth.  Next  Spring  a  tiny  green 
shoot  appeared  which,  watered  by 
the  mother’s  tears,  grew  to  the  great 
white  pine  of  the  primeval  forest. 
Within  lives  the  soul  of  the  young 
brave,  and  on  windy  nights  he  moans 
and  calls  to  ms  six  brothers  still 
dar.cing  in  the  sky.  With  such  folk¬ 
lore  behind  us,  and  with  one-fifth 
of  the  State  lying  idle,  surely  plant¬ 
ing  trees  and  reclaiming  waste  places 
are  occupations  that  can  readily  com¬ 
mend  themselves  to  unselfish  idealism 
in  these  troubled  and  mechanized 
times. 

The  Three  R’s  of  Planting 

The  three  R’s  of  planting  are  really 
three  S’s  —  species,  spacing  and  site. 
Remember  that  trees  are  a  long-term 
crop.  Some  of  1950’s  seedlings  will, 
in  the  natural  course  of  time,  be 
standing  a  century  hence.  Therefore, 
do  not  be  hasty  in  judgment,  and 
bear  in  mind  that  to  know  the  land 
is  at  least  as  important  as  to  know 
the  tree.  For  example,  many  trials 
and  failures  have  proved  that  some 
parts  of  the  State,  as  the  lower  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  cannot  maintain  conifer¬ 
ous  plantations  against  the  natural, 
inevitable  competition  of  hardwoods, 
and  cannot  serve  the  purpose  of 


growing  softwood  timber  without  a 
high  expenditure  of  labor.  Conifers 
in  this  case  serve  another  purpose. 
On  a  well-loved  farm  in  Rockland 
County  that  is  known  to  me  as  one 
knows  only  one’s  boyhood  acres,  I 
have  seen  pin  oak,  of  which  there 
was  no  trace  when  the  land  was 
planted  with  Scotch  pine,  outgrowing 
and  suppressing  these  same  weed-like 
trees.  Yet,  not  a  stone’s  throw  away, 
the  heavy  and  unshaded  sod  lies  as 
bare  of  tree  growth  as  it  was  20 
years  ago.  Obviously  this  is  a  hard¬ 
wood  site  where  the  conifers  have 
served  to  nurse  and  encourage  the 
heirs  to  the  land.  Planted  hardwoods, 
however,  do  not  grow  there  success¬ 
fully.  An  acre  of  them  was  set  out 
nearby,  but  was  damaged  nigh  to 
extinction  by  rodents  and  deer  who 
left  wild  stands  untouched.  This  ex¬ 
perience,  I  believe,  has  been  quite 
general  and  the  question  of  hard¬ 
wood  plantations  with  state  trees  in 
New  York  has  been  firmly  answered 
in  the  negative. 

The  far  different  success  with  the 
conifers  is  proved  by  the  600,000 
acres  already  growing  well.  More¬ 
over,  several  million  more  acres  are 
suitable  for  such  projects,  where 
public  and  private  planters  can  be 
kept  busy  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
The  choice  of  species  has  become 
simpler  and  more  exact.  New  York 
foresters  have  studied  over  50  species 
and  settled  on  seven — two  larches, 
two  spruces  and,  above  all,  three 
pines — the  red,  white/  and  Scotch. 


Photo:  E.  Gilman,  Vermont 

This  triple-duty  forest  owned  by 
Rutland,  Vt.,  protects  the  city’s  water¬ 
shed,  conserves  land  and  pays  off  in 
its  thinning  operations.  It  contains 
native  hardwoods,  as  well  as  plant¬ 
ings  of  white  pine,  Scotch  pine  and 
Norway  spruce  begun  in  1916.  First 
trimmings  took  place  in  the  depres¬ 
sion  years,  thus  providing  work  for 
jobless  and  netting  the  city  over 
$11,000.  The  city  is  now  ready  to 
cash  in  on  trimmings  wanted  by  the 
pulpwood  industry.  Trees  are  a  long 
term  crop. 

Very  sterile  land  can  be  covered  in 
a  few  years  with  the  grey-green 
foliage  and  flaky  orange-yellow  bark 
of  the  Scotch  pines.  But  do  not  look 
to  them  primarily  for  timber.  Too 
often  they  stagnate  at  about  25  feet 
and  resemble  so  many  immutable 
and  picturesque  corkscrews.  White 
pine  is  a  most  adaptable  and  valuable 
conifer,  especially  in  the  North.  On 
heavier  soils  of  the  Southern  Tier, 
the  likeliest  trees  are  frequently  wee- 
viled  into  tangles  masses  of  shoots, 
side  shoots,  dead  tips  and  overgrown 
side  branches.  In  spite  of  the  weevil 
and  the  blister  rust  disease,  white 
pine  is  a  vigorous  and  fast  growing 
tree  suited  to  many  lands  where  seed 
trees  are  distant  and  sawlogs  the  ob¬ 
jective. 

The  Red  Pine 

A  good  species  to  restore  the  nat¬ 
ural  cover  and  produce  a  timber  crop 
is  the  red  pine.  On  well  drained  sites 
and  in  full  sunlight  it  grows  remark¬ 
ably  well;  it  will  positively  not  thrive 
on  boggy  ground,  under  shade,  or  in 
soil  that  is  even  slightly  alkaline. 
Skip  over  the  wet  spots  and  circle 
around  the  natural  groves.  Leave 
space  along  edges  and  between  trees 
where  seed  from  the  nearby  white 
pines  and  birches  can  fall.  The  for¬ 
getful  squirrel  will  come  to  bury  his 
acorns  and  the  birds  will  stop  with 
blackberries,  blueberries,  shadblow 
and  wild  cherry.  Soon  pinxters,  vi- 
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•  Your  automobile 
has  it  — -  why  not 
your  tractor? 
AKnoedler  Health- 
Saving  Seat  is  the  only  tractor  seat 
that  gives  you  car-comfort  ride  con¬ 
trol  with  a  combined,  adjustable 
spring-hydraulic  shock  absorber. 
Feel  better,  work  better,  live  better 
with  ride-control  on  your  tractor! 
Knoedler  banishes  tractor  aches 


and  pains  .  .  .  “floats”  you  over  the 
roughest  ground.  Now,  before  this 
season’s  work,  stop  in  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s  and  feel  the  difference. 


Knoedler  /Y&iZ&t  0™"*? 

tractor 

SEAT 

Universal  Model 
(left)  shown  with 
portable,  underseat 
tool  boxes  .  .  .  also 

available  with  ^h(l- 
inc  adjustment. 
Low  -  Clearance 

Model  has  t1*** 
back”  feature  and 

furrow-leveling  ad- 

W?«  "t°o.  v. 

Streator.  Prices  sub¬ 
ject  to  change  with¬ 
out  notice). 


Free  Catalog 

Tells  you  how  to  increase 
comfort,  efficiency  and  safe¬ 
ty  on  your  farm.  Send  for 
it  today  —  no  obligation. 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED  PRODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  and  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  •  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Delco  Crop -Drier  Fans, 


KNOEDLER  .MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  J-5  STREATOR,  III. 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


JUICE-TIGHT  I  AIR-TIGHT! 
PRESSURE  TIGHT I 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

unadilla  silo  company 

BOX  C-27,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


MORE  PLANING  J0BS$ 
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AMAZING  12  1-4  IN.  PLANER  Doe^Imrd^nal 
*  Planing  Mill  Jobs.  Provides  attaci 

■  ments  for  Jointing,  Tongue,  Groovi 
Rabbeting.  Matching.  12  1-4  x  6  ii 
r  capacity,  8-knife  solid  round  all-ste 
cutterhead.  Power  feeds  at  24  ft.  p< 
min.,  42  cots  per  in.  Providesr  1 
for  fall  line  of  accessory  attach  rnrr 
■  ments — Grind  and  Joint  knives 
in  cutterhead  without  removing .  BOOK 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO  I— — 

I 186  Field  Bldg.,  Kansas  City  2.  Me 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PART 

o  „  ,  t°r  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  saving 
p.™,oti°n  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
“ARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOW 


burnums,  ironwoods,  willows,  haws 
and  poplar  spring  up.  The  tangles  of 
tree  and  shrub  become  shelter  and 
food  for  songbirds,  rabbits,  and  deer. 
Even  the  lowly  alder  and  red  maple 
will  have  their  use,  for  they  fix  nitro¬ 
gen  and  phosphorus  in  a  soil  once 
hard  and  barren,  but  now  literally 
coming  to  life  under  the  deepening 
mulch  of  a  few  forest. 

Such  semi-natural  stands  are  fav¬ 
ored  over  the  trim,  park-like  woods 
of  European  model  where  every  tree 
is  pruned  and  every  branch  picked 
up,  because  they  are  far  superior  as 
wildlife  habitats  and  far  less  trouble¬ 
some  to  maintain.  In  other  respects, 
besides  wider  spacing,  newer  meth¬ 
ods  make  reforestation  less  costly 
than  formerly.  Plowing,  brush  cut¬ 
ting,  and  scalping  the  sod  are  no 
longer  advocated.  Smaller,  healthier 
seedlings  are  used.  Free  trees  under 
the  Forest  Practice  Act,  subsidy  from 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Ad¬ 
ministration,  and  a  planting  service 
in  many  parts  of  the  State,  are  avail¬ 
able.  Machines  have  been  devised 
and  tools  improved  to  lighten  the  job. 

Mechanics  of  Planting 

Moreover,  the  actual  mechanics  of 
planting,  while  very  important,  are 
far  simpler  than  is  generally  realized. 
The  thing  to  remember  is  that  all 
such  work  is  an  outrage  to  nature  be¬ 
cause  trees  should  grow  where  the 
seed  falls.  The  whole  process  where¬ 
by  seedling  trees  are  lifted,  shipped, 
carried  about  and  set  is  fraught  with 
danger,  unless  the  roots  are  kept 
moist  and  unbruised.  Therefore  be 
careful. 

The  supreme  moment  is  that  which 
brings  man,  mattock,  soil  and  seed¬ 
ling  into  contact  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  minute.  To  plant  properly,  the 
mattock  must  be  driven  into  the 
ground  so  that  the  handle  is  below 
the  knees;  otherwise  the  tree  cannot 
be  set  upright.  Next,  the  planter  re¬ 
ceives  the  seedling  in  his  left  hand 
from  the  bucket  man.  Holding  it  at 
the  juncture  of  the  root  and  stem,  he 
inserts  it  into  the  hole  so  that  the 
roots  are  spread  downward.  Now  he 
taps  with  the  mattock  (but  does  not 
pound  or  stamp  with  his  boot) 
around  the  roots,  exerting  a  slight 
pressure  upward  until  he  feels  that 
the  tree  is  firmly  in  place. 

This  work  can  be  done  quickly  and 
satisfactorily  even  by  inexperienced 
men.  Three  can  easily  plant  4,000 
trees  a  day  and,  with  good  going,  can 
do  as  many  as  1,000  an  hour.  In  this 
respect  my  own  experience  does  not 
agree  with  the  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  or  that  of  the  various  forest  ex¬ 
periment  stations  which  I  have  con¬ 
sulted.  They  all  place  the  average 
rate  as  800  trees  a  man-day.  How¬ 
ever,  I  unhesitatingly  adopt  the 
three-man  arrangement  for  my  own 
planting,  which  will  amount  to  about 
200,000  trees  this  Spring.  One  man, 
while  in  fact  resting,  can  pass  out 
trees  about  as  fast  as  two  men  can 
plant;  and  the  squatting  and  bending 
is  obviously  half  that  of  the  usual 
two-man  crew.  Surely  even  the  busi¬ 
est  farmer  or  landowner  can  find  a 
day  and  two  men  each  year  to  plant. 
Four  thousand  trees  are  a  good  start. 

In  those  breathless  days  of  earliest 
Spring,  choose  a  holiday  and  pace 
across  an  old  brown  field,  bending 
and  swinging  until  the  last  seedling 
is  firmly  and  uprightly  tucked  into 
the  cold,  moist  earth.  Around  you 
the  countryside  will  be  bursting  with 
the  year’s  new  foliage — faint  greens 
and  fiery  reds,  and  the  glowing  white 
of  the  shadblow  anchored  to  hills  far 
and  near  like  a  delicate  and  wind¬ 
blown  wisp  of  cloud.  Then  go  hack 
to  your  other  work,  praying  for  rain 
and  wondering  when  you  have  passed 
a  finer  day. _ Henry  S.  Kernan 

Business  Bit 

A  new  36  page  booklet,  “More 
Holes  In  a  Hurry”  gives  the  reader  a 
complete  working  knowledge  of  port¬ 
able  electric  drills,  their  care,  and 
how  and  where  to  use  them.  In  it  you 
will  find  valuable  tips  on  how  to  fin¬ 
ish.  jobs  faster  and  do  them  better. 
Special  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  industrial  and  agricultural  appli¬ 
cations  of  portable  electric  drills,  with 
several  sections  devoted  to  a  step  by 
step  explanation  of  technical  drilling 
operations,  such  as  drilling  pilot  holes, 
drilling  concentric  in  a  scribed  circle, 
and  the  proper  drilling  of  various 
materials.  A  number  of  handy  tables 
and  charts  give  instant  reference  to 
the  various  drill  sizes  and  speeds  re¬ 
quired  to  get  the  job  done.  You  can 
have  a  free  copy  of  this  helpful  serv¬ 
ice  booklet  by  writing  to  Mall  Tool 
Company  7702-M,  So.  Chicago  Ave„ 
Chicago  19,  Illinois. 


New!  NEW  IDEA  No.  45-G 
Side  Delivery  Rake  and 
Tedder:  Drive  wheels  are  equipped  with  5.50-16 
traction  type  tires  (as  compared  with  44"  wheels  on 
No.  4  Rake  shown  above).  Provides  fullest  possible  clear¬ 
ances  for  free  movement  of  hay;  “up-and-down”  reel 
action;  protection  against  tooth  breakage;  fully  enclosed 
gears  running  in  oil — plus  all  the  other  farm-proved 
advantages  of  the  popular  NEW  IDEA  No.4  Rake. 

L 


If  you  lean  to  a  tractor  rake  with  lower  slung  running  gear . . . 
and  want  the  ground-hugging  traction  of  husky  implement  tires 
. .  you’ll  find  the  brand-new  New  Idea  No.  45-G  Rake  “just 
what  the  doctor  ordered.” 


Or  perhaps  your  soil  and  crop  conditions  call  for  a  higher¬ 
wheeled  rake.  If  so,  you’ll  also  find  New  Idea  fills  the  bill 
best . . .  with  the  now  famous  New  Idea  No.  4  Side  Rake  . . . 
available  on  steel-rimmed  or  rubber-tired  wheels  and  favored 
by  thousands  of  farmers. 


Both  feature  the  same  rigid,  trussed  arch  frame — built  like  a 
bridge  and  every  bit  as  rugged.  Both  are  equipped  with  a  sag- 
proof,  4-bar  spiral  reel  that  yields  instantly  to  any  obstruction. 
Both  have  self-aligning  sealed  bearings  on  tooth  bars. 

And  only  New  Idea  Rakes  give  you  detachable,  double-curved 
teeth;  springy,  oil-tempered  and  positive  in  pick-up;  unequalled 
for  thorough  but  gentle  windrowing  and  tedding. 

If  you  need  a  new  rake,  choose  one  that  best  meets  your  needs — 
the  kind  you’ll  find  on  display  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s.  A 
round-up  of  its  many  extra-value  features  will  restore  your 
faith  in  the  buying  power  of  your  dollars! 


Another  reason  why  a  ISJLSL  is  a  good  ideal 


Mall  coupon  today 
for  free  folders! 


New  Idea 

-  MOO. 

,  P!‘157,  Cold"ater,  Ohio 

n°4  fif%f0'der*  °*  fo"°»S: 

4-Bar  Tractor  Rake,  n  „ 

Tracfor  Mowers  W  Manure  Spreader, 

"^loader,  □  l<me  Spreader, 

A  -Sleel  Wagon,  P  £or"  Pickers 

All-Purpose  Elevator,  H  S°rn  Sn°PPer, 

Cl  Transplanters  ^hollers 
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•  Only  one  minute  to 
put  on!  One  minute 
to  take  off!  •  Center¬ 
mounting  gives  oper¬ 
ator  full  visibility  and 
precision  control  • 

Each  side  independent 
in  action  •  Ideal  for 
single  or  two  row  cul¬ 
tivation  •  Full  spring- 
loaded  control  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock- prevents 
breakage  even  in  roughest  going  • 
Positive  ground  penetration  •  Offered 
with  spring  or  rigid  shank  with  spring 
trip  •  Priced  low  to  sell  fast!  •  Absolute 
guarantee. 


Limited  number  ready 
for  shipment  now! 
Write  TODAY  for  de¬ 
tails,  prices  and  near¬ 
est  dealer. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

Top  place  in  the  value  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  field  and  fruit  crops  once 
again  has  been  awarded  to  “King 
Corn”  as  a  hundred  million  dollar 
crop,  according  to  the  1950  Federal- 
State  survey  of  Keystone  State  crop 
production,  value  and  rank.  Corn  has 
held  top  place  in  Pennsylvania  farm 
crop  values  in  most  years  since  1916, 
but  from  1869  through  1915  hay  was 
the  leading  money  crop  in  the  State. 
Com  was  first  in  value  from  1916 
through  1919  when  hay  again  forged 
ahead  and  was  the  top  value  crop 
from  1920  through  1927.  Corn  came 
back  in  1928  and  1929,  but  hay  re¬ 
turned  to  first  place  in  1930-31-32. 
Corn  again  won  back  leadership  in 
1933  and  has  held  first  place  ever 
since,  with  the  exception  of  one  yfear, 
1944. 

The  1950  value  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  corn  crop  was  $100,376,000 
compared  with  $89,708,000  in  1949. 
The  1950  hay  crop  trailed  corn  by 
more  than  $9,000,000,  the  hay 
being  valued  at  $91,025,000  com¬ 
pared  with  $84,800,000  in  1949. 

In  the  1950  value  ranking  of  the 
highest  10  Pennsylvania  crops,  wheat 
is  third  with  a  value  of  $35,450,000; 
in  fourth  place  is  oats,  valued  at 
$25,452,000;  fifth,  potatoes,  $19,451,- 
000;  sixth,  commercial  truck  crops, 
$16,912,000;  seventh,  tobacco,  $16,- 
178,000;  eighth,  commercial  apples, 
$10,395,000;  ninth,  barley,  $5,926,000 
and  tenth,  peaches,  $4,717,000. 


Baraboo  Manufacturing,!!!^ 


610  Camp  St.  Baraboo,  Wis. 


CUT-AWAY  DRAWING 


FOR  GREATEST 
EFFICIENCY .  .  . 
ECONOMY! 


A 

B 

C 

D 
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F 
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Automatically  locking  forged  aluminum  latch. 

Gasket  is  leak-proof  under  pressure;  drains 
automatically  when  pressure  off. 

Heavy-duty  casting  properly  engineered  for  rugged  use. 

Deep  threads  in  strong  alloy  prevent  blowing  of  risers. 

Foot  pad  keeps  Coupler  upright.  No  tripods  or  guy  wires. 

Rubber  O-ring  keeps  semi-permanent  end  leak-proof. 

Clamps  hold  Coupler  to  pipe.  No  welding  or  punching. 

For  expert  Irrigation  Engineering  and  Installation 
send  coupon  tor  name  o)  nearest  Shur-Rane  Dealer  _  .  . 

- - 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L  g 

P.O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California  g 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  ft 
Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems  and  the  name  of  my  ■ 
nearest  dealer. 

name - - - - —  g 
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IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


,  A  PRODUCT  OF 

FOOD  MACHINERY  AND  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
P,  O  BOX  145,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 


STREET . 
CITY _ 


STATE 


At  the  recnt  seventh  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  McKean  County  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperative  at  Smethport, 
three  directors  whose  terms  expired 
were  re-elected.  They  are  E.  S. 
O’Mara,  Bradford;  George  L.  Carl¬ 
son,  Turtle  Point;  and  Herman 
Gustafson,  Kane.  At  the  board  re¬ 
organization  which  followed  the 
meeting,  Mr.  O’Mara,  president,  and 
Mr.  Carlson,  secy-treas.,  were  re¬ 
elected.  Gustafson  was  named  to  the 
Guernsey  sire  committee,  Carlson  to 
the  Holstein  committee. 

Attendance  prizes  distributed  at 
the  close  of  the  meeting  were  U.  S. 
savings  bonds  to  Charles  Irons,  and 
Lynn  Booth,  both  of  Smethport,  and 
George  Camphire,  Kane;  a  10-pound 
box  of  washing  powder  to  Edward 
Vicic,  Port  Allegheny  and  two  free 
services  to  C.  O.  Gustafson  and 
Martin  Wahlberg,  both  of  Kane. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


CHAW 

DU-AU"1V 

ono  PEPPY  PAL  TRACTORS 


SAVE  TIME  WORK  MONEY! 


Lancaster  County  has  more  farms 
than  any  other  county  ip  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  In  1949  Lancaster  County  had 
8,823  farms;  York  was  second  with 
6,864  farms.  Next  in  order  among 
the  first  ten  counties  in  the  number 
of  farms  for  1949  were  Crawford, 
Westmoreland,  Washington,  Berks, 
Erie,  Mercer,  Chester  and  Bucks. 


James  P.  Gallagher,  Coatsville, 
Chester  County,  and  William  R. 
King,  Glen  Campbell,  Indiana 
County,  co-managers,  have  an¬ 
nounced  committees  for  the  coming 
annual  Little  International  Livestock 
Show  at  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  April  28,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  undergraduate  Block  and 
Bridle  Club.  Committees  include: 
Beef  cattle  —  Philip  E.  Houston, 
Lemon t,  Centre  County;  Walter  L. 
Welker,  Kylertown,  Clearfield  Coun¬ 
ty.  Swine  —  Frank  J.  Zorn,  Dawson, 
Fayette  County,  and  Guy  H.  Temple, 
Unityville,  Lycoming  County.  Sheep 

—  Carl  N.  Everett,  Watson  town, 
Northumberland  County,  and  Joseph 
C.  Williams,  Jr.,  Philadelphia.  Horses 

—  Ralph  L.  Yerger,  Esterly,  Berks 
County,  and  Donald  H.  Clapper, 
Laceyville,  Wyoming  County. 
Awards  —  James  A.  Huet,  Taren- 
tum,  Allegheny  County.  Catalog  — 
Lester  A.  Burdette,  Stoneboro,  Mer¬ 
cer  County.  Special  features' — Dorlin 
W.  Hay,  Berlin,  Somerset  County. 
Refreshments,  decorations,  and  ban¬ 
quet — Daniel  O.  Pierce,  Norristown, 
Montgomery  County,  and  Edna  I. 
Grabiak,  Johnstown,  Cambria 

!  County. 


COUPLERS  and 
FITTINGS  DESIGNED 


Five  Pennsylvania  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  have  $25  U.  S.  saving  bonds, 
one  each,  and  medals  or  plaques,  to 
show  for  their  outstanding  work  in 
1950.  The  awards  were  based  upon 
efficient  dairy  production.  The  re¬ 
cipients  are  Bea  Jane  Allio,  15, 
Newmansville,  Forest  County;  A. 
Neil  Mutchler,  20,  Cogan  Station, 
Lycoming  County;  Robert  Hellmers, 
18,  Equinuck,  Wayne  County;  David 
A.  Morrow,  Jr.,  16,  Tyrone,  Blair 
County;  and  Sylvia  Satterthwaite,  18, 
Woodside,  Bucks  County. 


PORTABLE  IRRIGATION 
of  Pasture  —  Row  Crops  -  Orchards 


PATENTS; 


)  Without  obligation,  write  tor 
l  information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


TO  \  V FI  Bermuda,  Florida, 
IlirIVLiL  Europe  or  around 

the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 

KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


B I  NOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$4.45  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-13 
43?  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  J 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  trac¬ 
tors  are  Ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden. 
Orchard,  poultry  farm.  Operate  on  a  few 
cents  an  hour.  A  child  can  handle  them. 

DO  DOZENS  OP  JOBS  Both  riding 
and  walking  tractors  quickly  and  easily 
plow,  cultivate,  harrow,  disc,  bulldoze, 
spray,  haul,  grind,  saw  wood,  etc. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICES  Buy 
direct  or  through  your  dealer.  A 
year’s  guarantee! 

RIDING  TRACTORS  Four  models 
from  6  to  1214  H.  P.,  68  in.  wheel¬ 
base,  86  to  62  in.  wide,  24  in.  plant 
clearance.  Hand  or  electric  starter. 
^  Walking  Tractors  1M  to  6  H.  P. 
FREE  Illustrated  folders  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  lists — write  today. 

4704  Front  St.,  Galesburg,  Kaits. 
668- F  North  4th  St.,  Columbus,  0. 


One  Wheel 
T teeter 


DEPENDABLE 

ECONOMICAL 

EFFICIENT 


•  FOWMFUl  IVj  M.F.  HIGGS  t  STRATTON  ENGINE 

•  VERSATILE!  MOWS.  SEEDS.  CULTIVATES.  HARROWS,  ITC. 

•  LAtOR  SAVING  FOWER-TAKEOFF  HAS  MANY  USES 

•  EXTRA  LOW  OPERATING  COSTS  SAVES  MONEY 

•  PRECISION  CONSTRUCTION— IUIIT  FOR  HARO  SERVICE 
_ Send  for  our  Complete  Catalog 


NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  Inc. 
M2  GREENE  STREET  N.  T.  12,  N.  Y. 


Saves  the  day  that  makes  the  hay! 


Hay  one  swath  from  mower  is  processed  and 
“fluffed”  to  speed  natural  aeration  and  curing. 
Retains  leaves,  protein  and  carotene  (Vitamin 
A).  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable.  Beats  weather 
hazards  —  Put  up  hay  the  same  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Saves  time  .  .  . 
labor  .  .  .  and  food  value  —  makes  your  hay 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  today! 

THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO., 

BOX  962 _ MORTON,  ILL. 


Makers  of  Famous  M*,yer  Elevators 


osts  Little 
PAYS  BIG! 


For  a  few  cents  an  acre  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  you  can  help  assure  legume  success 
that  pays  off  in  bigger  yields  of  better 
quality  hay  and  seed.  Inoculate  with 
NITRAGIN. 


THE  NITRAGIN  COMPANY,  INC. 

3785  N.  Booth  St.,  Milwaukee  12,  Wis. 

If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  1’rotectlon  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Withont  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening"  revelation  In  aenaible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  todayl 


WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 


Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2R 


s. 


4t  Oregon  Chipper  Chain 

goes  with  your  saw  —  your  saw  GOES  with 
Oregon  Chipper  Chain!”  Install  this  stand¬ 
ard  replacement  chain  now!  It  cuts  fast, 
stays  sharp,  is  easy  to  file  right.  Fits  all 
makes.  Guaranteed.  Ask  your  dealer,  or  write 
DESK  73-A,  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP-. 
8816  S  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 
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Raspberries  and  Black¬ 
berries  for  the  Garden 

(Continued  from  Page  243) 

other  varieties  succeed  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  localities  or  upon  certain  soils, 
and  still  others  have  little  to  recom¬ 
mend  them  under  any  condition. 
If  a  variety  is  growing  well  in  your 
locality  on  similar  soil,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  succeed  in  your  garden  also,  if 
properly  cared  for.  A  pretty  picture 
in  a  nursery  catalog,  however,  is  not 
a  guarantee  of  berries  of  phenomenal 
size  or  outstanding  quality. 

The  following  varieties  are  sug¬ 
gested  as  beng  of  wide  adaptation 
and  have  proven  their  worth  in  many 
localities  throughout  the  country: 
Black  raspberries,  Cumberland  and 
New  Logan;  purple  raspberries, 
Sodus  and  Columbian;  red  rasp¬ 
berries,  Latham  and  Indian  Summer 
(everbearing);  blackberries,  Alfred 
and  Eldorado. 

Prevent  Anthracnose 

No  discussion  of  bramble  culture 
would  be  complete  without  a  word 
about  anthracnose.  While  at  times 
this  disease  attacks  all  raspberries 
and  blackberries,  it  is  much  more 
serious  on  black  raspberries  than  on 
the  other  forms  of  brambles.  In  many 
instances  it  is  the  limiting  factor  in 
successful  black  raspberry  culture. 
Every  raspberry  grower  should  learn 
to  know  this  disease  and  thoroughly 
understand  its  habits  and  the 
methods  of  combating  it.  Prevention 
should  be  the  aim,  as  it  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  serious  when  neglected, 
but  it  can  be  readily  kept  under  con¬ 
trol  by  a  few  simple  practices. 

The  disease  first  appears  on  black¬ 
caps  as  small  gray  or  white  spots 
upon  the  cane,  usually  with  a  pur¬ 
plish  margin.  The  spots  generally  be¬ 
come  more  numerous  near  the 
ground  where  they  entirely  surround 
the  cane,  girdling  it  and  cutting  off 
the  food  and  moisture  supply  to  the 
upper  parts.  The  fruiting  canes  then 
wither  and  die.  This  usually  occurs 
just  before  the  crop  of  fruit  matures, 
and  the  berries  dry  up  and  become 
worthless.  Dry  weather  often  is 
wrongly  blamed  for  the  loss  of  the 
ci'op.  When  infection  is  heavy,  the 
individual  fruiting  spurs,  high  up  on 
the  canes,  often  are  killed  and  the 
lesions  may  occur  on  the  leaves  as 
well.  Anthracnose  sometimes  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  other  common  names 
such  as  scab,  canespot,  rust  or  gray- 
bark. 


after  the  young  foliage  is  well  ad¬ 
vanced,  as  it  will  burn  or  kill  the 
leaves. 

Both  red  and  black  raspberries  are 
subject  to  virus  diseases,  generally 
called  “mosaics”  because  of  the 
yellowing  or  light  and  dark  green 
mottling  of  the  foliage.  These  con¬ 
ditions  are  infectious  and  generally 
are  considered  to  be  spread  by  plant 
lice.  Once  infected  a  plant  never  re¬ 
covers.  Diseased  plants  should  be 
removed  as  soon  as  detected,  as  well 
as  all  nearby  wild  plants.  Separating 
red  raspberries  and  black  raspberries 
by  at  least  300  feet  is  sometimes 
recommended,  in  areas  where  the 
mosaic  diseases  are  especially  seri¬ 
ous,  to  decrease  the  danger  of  spread 
of  the  disorder  from  red  to  black 
varieties.  Your  local  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  will  be  glad  to 
give  you  further  information  on 
where  to  secure  disease-free  plants 
and  other  factors  in  the  prevention 
of  loss  from  these  troubles. 

Brambles  also  suffer  from  several 
insect  pests,  the  most  universal  of 
which  probably  is  the  rose  scale. 
This  is  a  white,  nearly  circular  scale 
about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  di¬ 
ameter.  This  insect  is  controlled  by 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  of  lime 
sulphur  as  recommended  above. 

Cane-borers  sometimes  cause 
severe  injury.  Their  presence  can  be 
detected  by  the  yellowish  or  wilted 
tips  of  the  canes.  One  species  causes 
an  enlargement  of  the  stem.  About 
the  only  control  is  to  remove  and 
burn  the  infested  canes  as  they  are 


qoticed,  accompanied  by  a  prompt 
removal  and  destruction  of  the 
fruited-out  canes  immediately  after 
the  harvest. 


Sprays  for  Pear  Trees 

Sprays  applied  early  in  the  Spring, 
when  'the  first  fruit  buds  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  open,  will  protect  pears 
against  injury  from  the  psylla.  This 
insect  is  common  in  many  pear  or¬ 
chards  where  it  not  only  weakens  the 
trees  by  its  feeding,  but  also  exudes 
a  viscous  fluid  which  drops  on  the 
leaves  and  fruit,  causing  a  smudging 
due  to  the  growth  of  a  “sooty”  fun¬ 
gus  in  the  fluid,  says  Prof.  F.  G.  Mun- 
dinger,  entomologist  at  the  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  at  Geneva.  The  pear 
psylla  resembles  the  common  cicada 
only  it  is  much  smaller,  measuring 
about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
There  are  three  and  sometimes  four 
broods  a  year  in  New  York  State. 

The  pear  psylla  may  be  controlled 
by  a  dinitro  spray  in  early  Spring 
when  the  first  fruit  buds  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  open.  The  spray  should  not  be 
used  after  much  green  tissue  appears. 
Elgetol  may  be  used  at  the  rate  of 
three-fourths  to  one  gallon  in  100 
gallons  of  water.  DN-289  or  Elgetol 
318  is  each  effective  at  one  and  one- 
half  to  2  quarts  per  hundred  gallons. 
These  sprays  kill  most  of  the  eggs  and 
adult  psylla.  Parathion  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  of  a  15  per  cent 
wettable  powder  in  100  gallons  of 
water,  looks  promising  as  an  early 
spring  application,  says  Professor 


Mundinger.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
handling  parathion,  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer's  precautions  should  be  fol¬ 
lowed. 

A  summer  spray  is  sometimes 
needed  to  control  psylla,  especially  if 
the  early  spring  spray  is  not  used.  The 
summer  treatment  should  be  made 
about  10  days  after  the  petals  fall. 
Nicotine  sulfate  at  the  rate  of  one 
pint  in  100  gallons  of  water,  with  a 
little  soap  or  hydrated  lime,  or  roten- 
one  powder  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds 
with  two  quarts  of  summer  oil  emul¬ 
sion  in  100  gallons  of  spray  will  give 
good  results.  Parathion  and  other  or¬ 
ganic  phosphorus  sprays  also  gave 
excellent  control  in  summer  tests. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  disease  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
the  spores  or  seeds  of  which  are 
spread  by  rain  early  in  the  season 
when  the  new  growth  is  young  and 
succulent.  As  the  new  patch  becomes 
infected  from  the  stub  of  the  old 
cane,  the  first  practice  in  combating 
the  disease  is  the  removal  of  all  of 
the  old  stub  from  the  new  plant  at 
the  time  of  setting  as  was  previously 
mentioned.  Clean  cultivation  and 
keeping  the  space  about  the  plants 
free  from  grass  and  weeds  are  other 
important  preventive  measures. 

Spraying,  however,  is  the  only 
sure  means  of  holding  the  disease  in 
check.  The  most  important  applica¬ 
tion  is  a  delayed  dormant  spray  of 
lime  sulphur,  three  gallons  of  the 
concentrated  liquid  in  50  gallons  of 
water  (one  cupful  in  a  gallon).  This 
spray  is  applied  early  in  the  Spring 
when  the  first  leaves  are  about  one- 
half  inch  in  length.  This  spray  must 
be  applied  just  at  this  time  during 
the  five  or  10  days  the  plants  are  in 
the  “green-tip”  stage,  and  the  en¬ 
tire  surface  of  the  canes  must  be 
thoroughly  covered.  A  difference  of 
only  a  day  or  two  in  the  timing  of 
this  application  may  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  success  or  failure. 

Two  new  spray  materials,  “Elge- 
tol”  and  “Krenite,”  are  being  recom¬ 
mended  to  replace  liquid  lime  sul¬ 
phur  as  a  dormant  spray.  Both  are 
used  at  two  quarts  to  50  gallons  (six 
teaspoonfuls  in  one  gallon).  This,  of 
course,  applies  to  the  bearing  patch. 
When  the  disease  is  already  serious, 
a  summer  spray  of  2-6-50  Bordeaux 
mixture  should  also  be  applied  about 
one  week  before  blossoming,  cover¬ 
ing  the  young  canes  and  the  base  of 
the  fruiting  canes  only. 

If  anthracnose  control  is  started 
with  the  setting  of  the  new  patch,  an 
application  of  2-6-50  Bordeaux  mix¬ 
ture  should  be  made  when  the  new 
are  from  six  to  eight  inches 
high.  Apply  only  the  delayed  dor¬ 
mant  spray  each  succeeding  Spring 
unless  the  disease  becomes  serious. 

o  not  apply  the  lime  sulphur  spray 


You  can  harvest  all  grain  and  seed  crops 
.  .  .  save  more  grain  or  seed  in  any  field 
condition  ...  make  the  most  of  harvests  in 
good  years  or  bad  with  the  big-capacity 
John  Deere  No.  12-A  Combine.  Come  what 
may,  you’ll  be  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
each  acre  will  yield  a  maximum  return. 

The  tremendous  capacity  of  the  feeding, 
threshing,  separating,  and  cleaning  units 
in  the  John  Deere  No.  12-A  Full-Width, 
Straight-Through  Combine  accounts  for 
its  greater  savings  in  every  combineable 


crop.  The  platform  of  the  No.  1 2- A  cuts  as 
low  as  1-1/2  inches  in  low-growing  and 
down-and-tangled  crops  ...  as  high  as  40 
inches  to  clip  the  heads  from  tall  crops. 
Simple,  easy  adjustments  make  the  No.  1 2- A 
adaptable  to  any  grain  or  seed  crop  in  just 
a  matter  of  minutes.  Light  weight  and  light 
draft  permit  easier  handling  in  soft  or 
rough,  uneven  fields. 

See  your  John  Deere  dealer.  Mail  the 
coupon  below  for  free  folder. 


John  Deere,  Moline,  Illinois.  Dept.  AC-37 

Please  send  me  free  folder  on  the  John  Deere 
No.  12-A  Full-Width,  Straight-Through  Combine. 


Name. 

T  r»n.'n 


_ R.F.D., 


State 
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•  •  ,yottr  best  bet  for 

a! I -weed  control 

"  1 ""  1  ■  i' 


Shell  Weedkiller  130  is  a  powerful  emulsifiable  concentrate 
:  .  .  with  a  double-barreled  action  against  all  varieties  of  weeds. 
The  two-way  action  comes  from  its  special,  highly  aromatic  weed¬ 
killing  oil  and  the  extremely  effective  pentachlorophenol  it  con¬ 
tains.  Since  it  is  a  concentrate  and  contains  its  own  emulsifier. 
Shell  Weedkiller  mixes  readily  with  water  to  form  a  low-cost, 
large  coverage  emulsion. 

Shell  Weedkiller  130  is  widely  used  in  vineyards  .  :  ;  it  effec¬ 
tively  controls  the  weeds,  replaces  cultivation  and  hoeing,  elimi¬ 
nates  mechanical  damage  to  roots. 

As  a  general  weed  killer  this  versatile  Shell  herbicide  kills  weeds 
along  roads  and  ditches,  rights-of-way,  hedgerows  and  farm  yards. 
It  is  aiding  in  the  control  of  mosaic  disease  by  eliminating  wild 
hosts  of  virus-carrying  aphids. 

Shell  Weedkiller  130  is  98%  active  ingredients  l  :  ;  there’s  no 
waste.  Its  rapid  evaporation  allows  maximum  flexibility  in  timing 
the  applications  for  greatest  effect. 


CHEMICAL  PARTNER  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 
los  Angeles*  Houston  •  St.  Louis •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


A  total  of  16,312  farmers  and  folks 
interested  in  farming  attended  the. 
40th  Annual  Farm  and  Home  Week 
at  Ithaca,  March  19  to  23.  In  his  ad¬ 
dress  of  welcome  Dean  W.  I.  Myers 
expressed  the  opinion  that  if  another 
world  war  is  avoided,  the  greatest 
pressure  on  our  industrial  capacity 
will  come  during  the  last  half  of. 
1951  and  the  first  part  of  1952.  In  his1 
opinion  the  recent  fears  of  the  gener¬ 
al  public  that  that  there  would  be 
a  great  shortage  of  many  kinds  of; 
goods  is  not  well  founded.  The  pres-:, 
ent  defense  program  will  take  less 
than  20  per  cent  of  the  nation’s  total' 
output,  as  compared  with  a  peak  of 
over  40  per  cent  during  World  War 
II.  Hence,  there  is  a  reasonable  pros-1 
pect  for  relaxation  of  controls  and  an 
increased  production  of  consumer 
goods  after  1952.  i; 

In  his  discussion  on  price  controls 
Dr.  F.  A.  Pearson,  Cornell  economist, 
stated  that  “price  controls  are  just  as 
attractive  and  just  as  elusive  as  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  a  rainbow.” 
He  declared  that  the  power  of  fixed 
prices  and  controls  is  greatly  over¬ 
rated  while  the  power  of  freely 
fluctuating  markets  is  greatly  under¬ 
rated.  Another  economist,  Prof. 
Herrell  DeGraff,  stated  that  “much 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  seems  to 
look  upon  the  United  States  as  an  in¬ 
exhaustible  larder,  and  even  here  at 
home  many  of  our  citizens  appear  to 
labor  under  the  delusion  that  this 
country  could  at  will  assume  the 
burden  of  feeding  the  world.”  Actu¬ 
ally,  he  pointed  out,  for  some  decades 
this  country  has  not  been  a  source  of 
food  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
is  not  likely  to  be  again  except  as 
the  result  of  pronounced  changes  in 
the  diet  of  our  our  citizens. 

Field  Crop  Discussions 

According  to  Prof  R.  P.  Murphy, 
new  varieties  offer  a  chance  to  im¬ 
prove  forage  crops  greatly,  but  they 
have  no  advantage  unless  used  where 
adapted  and  for  the  purpose  recom¬ 
mended.  He  spoke  specifically  about 
Ranger  alfalfa  which  resists  bacterial 
wilt  and  is  winter-hardy.  It  is  highly 
recommended  for  long-term  stands 
where  alfalfa  is  well  adapted,  but  for 
short-term  stands  or  mixtures  to  be 
grazed,  Ranger  is  no  better  than 
Grimm.  Certified  seed  is  the  farm¬ 
ers’  best  insurance  on  getting  high 
varietal  purity,  he  emphasized.  He 
mentioned  also  that  better  supplies 
of  seed  for  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil 
and  Lincoln  bromegrass  are  avail¬ 
able  this  year  than  ever  before.  Com¬ 
mercial  standard  sorts  of  Sudan 
grass  were  recommended  over  the 
new  variety,  Sweet,  which  is  not 
adapted  to  this  area.  Another  valu¬ 
able  point  made  was  that  Ladino 
clover  is  soon  lost  from  frequent 
close  grazing;  for  this  purpose  white 
clover  should  be  used. 

In  his  talk  concerning  corn,  Prof. 
R.  G.  Wiggans  called  farmers’  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  excessive  water 
in  corn  at  harvest  time  is  a  distinct 
liability.  He  brought  out  the  point 
that  ear  corn,  to  store  successfully  in 
New  York,  should  preferably  have 
no  more  than  30,  or  at  most  35  per 
cent  moisture.  At  40  per  cent 
moisture  it  will  shrink  excessively 
and  will  most  surely  mold.  A  ton  of 


silage  made  from  corn  in  the  early 
-  milk  stage  will  contain  an  average 
of  380  pounds  of  dry  matter,  and 
only  60  pounds  of  grain;  on  the  other 
hand,  a  ton  of  silage  made  from  com 
in  the  hard  dough  or  denting  stage 
'  will  have  about  500  pounds  of  dry 
^matter,  and  16,5  pounds  of  grain. 

Farmers  were  advised  to  plant  oats 
-and  barley  as  early  as  possible.  Prof. 
Neal  F.  Jensen,  Cornell  plant  breed¬ 
er,  stated  that  some  seed  of  Genesee 
winter  wheat  and  Erie  spring  barley 
jwill  be  available  by  1952.  Both  of 
these  varieties  were  developed  at 
^Cornell  and  are  well  adapted  to  New 
York  conditions. 

For  the  benefit  of  potato  growers 
Prof.  M.  W.  Meadows  listed  the  va¬ 
rieties  best  suited  to  New  York  con¬ 
ditions  —  Katahdin,  Sebago,  Green 
Mountain,  Irish  Cobbler,  Chippewa, 
Kennebec  and  Ontario.  On  the  same 
program,  Prof.  Carl  W.  Boothroyd 
recommended  several  disease-control 
measures,  such  as:  Use  disease-free 
seed;  certified  seed  is  best;  disinfect 
all  equipment,  such  as  baskets, 
crates,  and  cutting  knife;  rotate  the 
crop,  do  not  plant  potatoes  year  after 
year  on  the  same  piece  of  land; 
spray  or  dust  vines  often;  wait  until 
the  vines  have  been  dead  at  least  a 
week  before  digging  in  order  to 
avoid  blight  rot  in  storage;  and  store 
in  a  well  ventilated  room  at  36  de¬ 
grees  F. 

A  lamb  feeding  experiment  has  re¬ 
cently  been  conducted  by  Prof.  John 
Willman.  In  his  preliminary  report 
he  called  my  attention  to  the  fact 
that  cooked  cull  beans  gave  results 
decidedly  superior  to  raw  beans  when 
used  as  a  supplementary  feed  with 
corn  for  fattening  lambs.  The  beans 
were  cooked  for  one  hour  by  steam. 
The  best  daily  gain  of  0.36  pound  per 
head,  made  by  bean  fed  lambs,  were 
those  which  received  an  average 
daily  feed  for  76  days  of  shelled  corn, 
0.59  lbs.;  cooked  cull  beans,  0.47  lbs.; 
linseed  oil  meal,  0.186  lbs.;  alfalfa 
hay,  0.75  lbs.;  and  corn  silage,  2.12 
lbs.  Salt  and  water  were  allowed, 
free  choice. 


Don  MacKenzie  of  Geneva,  N.  Y., 
displaying  the  technique  that  won 
for  him  the  title  of  New  York  State 
Champion  Sheep  Shearer  at  Cornell’s 
Farm  and  Home  Week.  Judging  in¬ 
cluded  shearing  time,  manner  of 
handling  animal,  absence  of  cuts, 
condition  of  fleece,  and  appearance 
of  the  shorn  sheep. 


The  annual  sheep  shearing  contest 
was  won  by  Don  MacKenzie,  an 
Ontario  County  farmer.  His  score 
was  90.01  points,  based  on  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  sheared  sheep  as  well  as 
the  fleece  and  time  required.  Mr. 
MacKenzie  sheared  three  sheep  in 
the  average  time  per  head  of  four 
minutes  and  six-hundredths  of  a 
second.  Close  runner-up  was  Alfred 
Howell,  Rock  Stream,  Schuyler 
County,  with  89.18  points;  while 
Stanley  Van  Vleet,  Ovid,  Seneca 
County,  was  third  with  87.12  points. 

Hereford  breeders  elected  Clinton 
Maldoon,  Clayton,  president  of  their 
organization  for  a  term  of  one  year. 
Other  officers  elected  were:  Robert 
Genereau,  Canandaigua,  vice-pres.; 
David  O.  Beresford,  Delanson,  treas.; 
Prof.  Myron  D.  Lacy,  Cornell,  secy.; 
and  E.  P.  Forrestal,  Medina,  director 
for  a  three-year  term.  The  associa¬ 
tion  scheduled  its  annual  summer 
field  day  for  August  4-5,  at  the  1,300 
acre  ranch  owned  by  Merle  Young, 
located  on  Carleton  Island  off  Clay¬ 
ton.  Mr.  Maldoon  operates  the  ranch. 

(Continued  on  Page  268) 


Write  for  bulletin  and  latest  application  data  on  Shell  Weed¬ 
killer  130. 


SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 


to  Get  Sensational  Offer  by  Mail! 

50  Gladiolus  Bulbs 

that  will  bloom  this  year  $  gdj 

and  Rare  Mum  Plant  1 

that  has  3  colors  on  one  plant! 

Order  now  while  they  last!  Plant 
now  for  beautiful-  flowers  this  year! 

50  ‘‘Rainbow  Mix”  Gladiolus  — 
whites,  scarlet,  pinks,  salmon,  laven¬ 
der,  orange,  deep  red!  These  are 
bulbs — not  little  bulblets.  And  for  a 
short  time  only,  we  are  giving  you  a 
RARE  CUSHION  MUM  that  will 
have  over  100  blooms  on  each  plant! 

Starts  blooming  white  in  June, 
blooms  bronze  in  July,  rosy  pink  in 
August!  A  real  bargain — 50  Gladi¬ 
olus  and  1  Rare  Mum  plant  for  only 
$1!  Or  100  Glads  and  2  Rare  Mums 
$1.75.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  post¬ 
man  C.  O.  D.  plus  postage.  Cash  orders  prepaid.  Return  at  once  for 
cheerful  refund  if  dot  pleased. 

NURSERY,  Bloomington,  Illinois.  Dept  7616 
Send  me. _ _ 
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HOW 

TO  MAKE 

LOOSE 

FIXTURES 
STAY  TIGHT 


You  can  tighten  loose  hinges,  clothes  hooks, 
bathroom  fixtures,  shelf  brackets,  drawer  pulls, 
casters,  door  handles,  tool  handles  and  other  loose 
parts  around  the  house,  garage,  barn,  etc.  to 
STAY  tight.  Just  use  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron 
Cement,  famous  for  repairs  over  50  years. 
Simple  to  apply,  hardens  quickly  and  makes 
lasting  repairs.  Buy  it  in  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1-lb. 
or  larger  size  at  your  hardware  store.  If  they 
haven’t  it,  write  us. 


FREE  Repair  Handbook 


Write  for  this  helpful  practical  guide 
to  repairs  of  all  kinds.  170  pictures. 
Send  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Ave., Jersey  City.N.J. 


SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1000  USES 


_ _ ft/oe  OR  WALK 

r GARDEN  and 

SMALL  FARM  irSCtOFS 

nt  ■  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 
rlOTAT  a  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
yl  Nurseries,  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

CultivatA 
MowHay’ 
and  Lawns- 

Stool  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan 

and  Free  Catalog 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3-261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street 


FOUR  MODELS 

Ample  Power  for  Field, 
Haying  and  Truck 
Crop  Tools.  Run 
Pumps,  Saws  and 
Belt  Machines. 


PLANTING  GARDENS 

is  QUICK  and  EASY 

with  this  little  drill  that  sows 
pinches,  packets,  or  pounds 
without  dribble  or  waste. 
Indexed  for  more  than  40 
kinds  of  flower  and 
vegetable  seeds. 

Sows,  covers,  marks  ^ 
next  row  in  one  oper¬ 
ation.  Excel  lent  for 
distributing  fertilizer 
alongside  the  row. 


PRICES 
POSTPAID 

Drill  only  $4.30 
with  Marker  $4.75 
with  ext.  hopper 
for  fertilizer  $4.65 
with  both  marker 
and  hopper 
$5.10 


Write  for  free  circulor  R 


SO  &  SO  SEEDER  NftEw  yorkM 


‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A,  twice  1950  power. 
Nickle  Al.  Clogfree.  50’  well,  100' 
high.  40  lb.  pressure.  35  G.P.M. 
spraying,  cellar  drain.  Long 
diet,  transfer.  Irrigation.  Only 
pump  threaded  for  pipe  and  garden  - 
hose.  Claims  guaranteed,  no  ex¬ 
aggerations.  Refund.  NORDSTROM 
&.  CARLSON.  Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


GLIDER"  SWEEPRAKES 


Moves  hay  or  bundle  grain. 

Automatic  push-off.  Use 
with  tractor,  car,  truck. 

Jeep.  Hundreds 
satisfied  users. 

Illustrated  folder 
sent  free. 

LOADKING  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Kingman,  Kansas 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  Bale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


CORRECTION 

A  half  page  advertisement  of 
Dawnwood  Farms,  Amenia,  N.  Y., 
producers  of  Caf-Star,  the  formula 
feed  for  calves,  appeared  in  the 
March  3  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

The  advertisement  offered  any 
reader  of  this  publication  a  free 
measuring  tape '  for  determining 
the  weight  of  calves  and  also  a 
special  chart  for  keeping  a  record 
of  calf  weight  increases  with  ac¬ 
cepted  breed  averages  for  com¬ 
parison.  The  chart  and  the  mea¬ 
suring  tape  will  be  mailed  upon 
request  without  charge  or  obli¬ 
gation. 

Because  of  a  typographical  error, 
the  address  of  the  concern  was 
not  clearly  printed  in  the  adver¬ 
tisement.  Anyone  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  securing  further  infor¬ 
mation  about  Caf-Star,  or  who 
wishes  to  receive  the  free  chart 
and  measuring  tape  mentioned,  are 
invited  to  write  to  the  concern  at 
ne  address  below: 

DAWNWOOD  FARMS 
“  DEPT.  Pv.  N.  6,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  Parson  has  a  new — well,  not 
exactly  a  new  car,  but  at  least  a  1949 
model.  That  is  12  years  newer  than 
the  one  he  had  before.  What  a  num¬ 
ber  of  improvements  have  been  made 
in  thqse  12  years!  Sealed  beam  head¬ 
lights  so  that  a  driver  can  really  see 
well  enough  for  safety  in  night  driv¬ 
ing;  direction  arrows  so  that  he  has 
no  excuse  for  not  warning  cars  be¬ 
hind  of  his  intention  to  make  a  turn; 
speed  adjustment  for  the  windshield 
wipers  to  make  them  adequate  in 
those  blinding  rains,  and  many 
others.  All  add  to  the  safety  of  being 
on  the  roads  in  these  days  of  heavy 
traffic. 

The  days  when  the  Parson  got  a 
great  thrill  out  of  buying  a  new  car 
are  really  past,  for  a  car  is  just  one 
of  the  standard  costs  of  his  work,  a 
sort  of  necessary  tool.  In  its  day,  my 
old  car  served  just  about  every  pur¬ 
pose  to  which  a  ruralite  could  put  it 
in  the  absence  of  a  truck.  In  emer¬ 
gencies  it  was  used  to  convey  a  newly 
purchased  goat,  in  the  days  when  the 
Parson’s  son  ran  a  small  goat  dairy. 
It  hauled  feed  and  was  used  to  pull 
a  seeder  over  the  pasture  lot.  And,  on 
occasion  when  the  Parson  found  a 
swarm  of  bees  clustered  about  a  bit 
of  brush,  he  would  cut  the  branch, 
throw  bees  and  all  into  the  back  seat 
of  the  car,  close  all  windows  and 
drive  home  To  those  who  did  not 
know,  it  seemed  to  be  a  reckless  thing 
to  do.  It  was  not  because,  the  bees 
finding  themselves  confined,  ran 
wildly  up  and  down  the  windows 
but  never  offered  to  sting.  The  trick 
was  in  being  sure  to  leave  the  car 
quickly  when  arriving  home,  get  the 
bee  veil,  then  come  back  and  hive 
the  swarm.  Once  released  from  their 
unaccustomed  prison,  the  bees  will 
quickly  seek  vengenance  upon  the 
first  person  they  encounter.  It  is 
strange  how  all  of  us  recall  many 
such  little  details  when  we  finally 
dispose  of  the  old  car.  Ours  did  give 
the  Parson  and  his  family  many 
happy  days,  well  worth  recalling^ 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Parson  has  been 
spending  the  morning  at  one  of  what 
she  terms  her  clean-up  campaigns. 
The  Parson  has  a  habit  of  filing  im¬ 
portant  papers,  then  forgetting  them, 
so  that,  even  after  they  have  lost 
their  value,  they  still  clutter  up  the 
files.  Oddly  enough,  just  this  morning, 
Mrs.  Parson  came  across  the  receipt 
for  the  last  really  new  car  which  the 
Parson  ever  bought.  It  reads:  “Full 
purchase  price,  $587.15”,  and  it  was 
a  good  car,  too.  That  it  ever  com¬ 
pletely  lived  up  to  the  Parson’s  son’s 
boasts  about  it  is  problematic,  though, 
for  the  boy  was  then  five  years  ol^ 
and  inclined  to  shoot  his  arrows  high 
as  children  are. 

One  very  interesting  reflection 
which  comes  with  the  reading  of  that 
receipt  is  that  of  the  change  of  com¬ 
parative  values  since  1928.  Basing  it 
upon  a  year’s  salary,  a  car  in  those 
days  cost  less  than  one-third  of  the 
price  of  a  car  of  comparable  market 
status  today,  which  is  to  say  that  one 
must  work  three  times  as  long  today 
to  purchase  a  car  as  was  necessary 
in  1928.  Regardless  of  all  political 
speeches,  this  fact,  in  itself,  provides 
an  adequate  commentary  on  our 
current  comparative  prosperity. 

As  one  old  friend  of  the  Parson’s 
used  to  say,  “Prosperity  isn’t  what 
you  get,  but  how  far  does  what  you 
get  go.”  Perhaps  the  average  farmer 
ought  to  begin  asking  that  question, 
or,  maybe  he  would  be  happier  not  to 
ask  it. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


Leaves  for  Mulching 

Are  apple  and  maple  leaves  good 
to  use  for  mulching  in  the  vegetable 
garden?  How  about  oak  leaves?  What 
is  the  best  way  to  use  leaves  for 
mulch  if  they  are  suitable?  m.  l.  r. 

Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

All  kinds  of  leaves  3re  good  for 
mulching  and  for  making  compost. 
Apple  and  maple  leaves  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  mat  down  and  smother  small 
plants;  oak  leaves  would  be  better 
for  a  mulch.  However,  all  leaves  tend 
to  blow  badly  and  may  be  undesir¬ 
able  for  this  reason.  I  find  it  more 
satisfactory  to  pile  up  the  leaves  and 
sprinkle  a  little  fertilizer  over  them 
and  let  them  partially  decay  before 
using  them  as  a  mulch. 


Hardie  brings  out  a  host  of  new  machines 
this  year  enabling  every  grower — both  large 
and  small  acreage — to  use  the  new  more 
powerful  pest  control  chemicals  and  to  enjoy 
more  ease,  speed  and  economy  in  all  pest 
control  operations. 

•  The  new  low-priced  Hardie  Tiger  Sprayer 
for  gardens  and  estate*  delivers  3  gpm  at 
250  psi.  Many  models  of  big  Hardies 
delivering  up  to  80  gpm  at  1000  psi. 

•  Concentrate  Mist  Sprayers. 

•  Air  Blast  Sprayers  for  both  dilute  and 
concentrate  sprays. 

•  A  big  new  complete  lino  of  orchard  and 
row  crop  dusters. 

0  New  Row  Sprayers  that  spray  up  to  14 
rows  of  potatoes — 1 0  to  1 2  of  tomatoes. 


•  High  clearance,  self-propelled  Corn 
Sprayers. 

•  Hardie  Bio-Spray  converts  any  high  pres¬ 
sure  sprayer  to  an  Air  Blast  Sprayer. 

0  Hardie  Orchard  Spray  Booms  make  a 
one-man  boom  sprayer  of  any  high  pres¬ 
sure  rig  of  adequate  capacity. 

Many  other  new  thrilling  pest  control  equip¬ 
ment  machines  and  devices  in  the  big  new 
Hardie  1951  Catalog.  Ask  your  dealer 
or  write. 


THE  HARDIE  MFG.  COMPANY 

HUDSON,  MICH. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Portland,  Oregon 

Cfaranca  W.  Lewis  &  Son  Ltd.  Grimsby  Ont.  Canada 
Export  Dept.  Detroit,  Mich. 


UR  OWN 
ELECTRIC 

heater__ 

$1995 

Underwriter  Lab. 
Approved 

Simply  screw  this  | 
heater  into  tank 
or  range  boiler,  as  , 
shown.  Fits  into  all 
standard  tank  taps. 
Plug  into  electric  1 
outlet.  1250  watts 
115  volts  A.  C.  I 
Now  ...  all  the  hot  water  you  want  at  small 
expense  with  this  efficient  heater.  Only  %  the 
cost  of  a  new  system.  No  new  tank  or  expensive 
plumbing  required.  Install  In  five  minutes  .  .  . 
economical  to  operate  .  .  .  requires  no  attention. 
Has  adjustable  built-in  thermostat.  Shuts  off 
automatically  when  water  Is  heated  to  your  de- 
Bired  temperature  .  .  .  turns  on  when  tempera¬ 
ture  drops.  Absolutely  safe.  Ideal  for  home,  store, 
summer  cottage,  greenhouse,  farm,  bam,  stock  tank, 
scalder,  factory,  etc.  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTY 
.  .  .money  back  in  10  days  if  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  check  or  money  order  and  save  postage. 

COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

48  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  WOrth  4-3877 


I  Cutting  height  up  to  14" 
►  Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 

I  Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

)  Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow- 
3  MODELS  |„g 

5  ft.  cut  t  Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
6*8"  cut  parts  for  all-  weather 

a*A"  cur  operation 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 

-  "V7  a 


guaranteed  for  life 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

*  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  tor  Prlct  List  and  8ample*.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  8T„  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want*. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


BETTER  BUY- 

•  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
season.  We  can  make  delivery  in 
time  for  this  year’s  crop,  if  we  get 
your  order  soon. 


i  Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


0 

Hrrrrr 

ft 

\ 

Mi 

TILE  THE 

STAVE  BLOCK 


WOOD  TRIPLE 

STAVE  WAIL 


41.  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 


Please  send  me  details. 


Name  . , 
Address 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  "and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orkbr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


America  a  One-Class  Society 

Down  the  center  of  each  of  the  long  tables 
was  a  strip  of  red  ribbon.  At  each  setting  was 
a  colorful  Valentine’s  Day  napkin  and  a  small, 
red  plastic  heart  filled  with  mints.  The  flower 
arrangements  were  red  and  white  carnations. 
Lighted  red  candles  gave  just  the  amount  of 
light  and  shadow  for  a  soft  and  restful  atmos¬ 
phere. 

The  waitresses  were  in  attractive  white 
nylon  blouses,  trim  black  skirts,  and  high- 
heeled  shoes.  Whether  blonde  or  brunette,  the 
hair-dos  were  personality  conscious  and  “ul¬ 
tra”,  as  the  stylists  say.  Even  the  toastmistress, 
a’  grandmother,  featured  the  currently  popular 
feather  cut,  and  her  severe  black  dress  was  set 
off  by  a  corsage  of  garnet  roses. 

» 

There  were  large  trays  of  attractively  dis¬ 
played  carrot  sticks,  celery,  ripe  olives,  Spanish 
olives,  jelly,  pickled  beets,  green  onions,  cu¬ 
cumber  pickles  and  radishes.  The  meal  was 
excellent,  as  it  always  is  at  a  country  gathering. 
It  was  well  prepared  and  nicely  served.  The 
entire  performance  was  one  of  wholesomeness, 
charm  and  good  taste. 

The  dinner  music  was  a  violin-piano  duo, 
and  included  popular  Tschaikowskv  and  Cha¬ 
re  inade.  The  introduction  of  guests  was  well 
done  and  the  program  that  followed  was  of  a 
high  order. 

All  in  all,  it  was  something  to  be  proud  of. 
It  made  you  feel  warm  with  a  glow  of  justified 
pride  because  these  were  our  own  farm  folks, 
staging  as  excellent  a  performance  as  could  be 
found  any  where. 

One  of  the  lovely  waitresses  was  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  hired  hand.  The  piano-violin  duo 
was  farm  cousins  who  had  worked  hard  all 
their  lives  on  the  farm.  The  man  who  said 
grace  so  nicely  was  the  young  local  mechanic, 
and  the  gray  haired  lady  who  led  in  the  pledge 
of  allegiance  to  the  flag  was  the  postmistress. 

Modern  travel,  communication,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  television  and  newspapers  have  done 
wonders  to  America.  The  training  from  col¬ 
leges  of  home  economics,  the  extension  service, 
and  the  4-H  club  program  have  made  impor¬ 
tant  contributions.  The  distance  between  town 
and  country  is  less  and  less.  America  is  truly, 
and  fortunately,  a  one-class  society. 


Shortage  of  Baling  Wire 

BECAUSE  the  present  supply  of  baling 
wire  on  hand  is  so  acutely  short,  tlie 
New  York  State  Farm  Equipment  Dealers 
Association,  with  the  cooperation  of  U.  S. 
Senator  Lehman,  was  recently  able  to  place 
this  vital  material  on  the  priority  list.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  jobbers  are  showing  a 
disinclination  to  honor  or  process  any' farmer’s 
order  because  they  do  not  feel  that  the  priority 
listing  amounts  to  anything  and  will  there¬ 
fore  be  disregarded  by  manufacturers. 

Whether  the  jobbers  are  right  or  wrong  in 
their  attitude,  is  academic.  The  important  facts 
are  that  at  the  present  time  farmers  have  al¬ 
ready  placed  orders  for  1,895  tons  of  baling 
wire,  and  there  are  only  540  tons  on  hand, 


with  but  700  tons  promised  for  delivery  be¬ 
tween  this  month  and  July.  In  other  words, 
even  if  the  promise  is  completely  performed, 
it  will  mean  that  one  of  every  three  farmers 
who  need  baler  wire  prior  to  July  will  not 
have  any. 

The  National  Production  Authority  must  be 
made  to  understand  that  agricultural  needs 
are  just  as  important,  although  perhaps  not  as 
hysterically  so,  as  military  needs.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  lip  service  given  in 
praise  of  farmers’  wonderful  productive  effort, 
but  very  little  practical  cooperation  in  order 
to  furnish  them  the  means  with  which  to 
prove  the  point. 

Only  through  a  concerted  effort  by  farmers 
in  writing  and  wiring  to  their  own  Congress¬ 
men,  and  also  to  Senators  Ives  and  Lehman, 
will  there  be  any  possibility  of  releasing 
enough  steel  for  baler  wire  use  on  our  farms. 
It  would  be  wise  for  farmers  to  do  this  with¬ 
out  further  delay. 


A  Bad  Farm  Bill 

THE  following  letter  has  just  been  sent  to 
Governor  Dewey  in  connection  with  the 
proposal  now  before  him  to  revise  the  present 
cooperative  laws  of  this  State: 

v  March  28,  1951 

Dear  Gov.  Dewey: 

We  respectfully  direct  your  attention  to  the  bill 
introduced  by  Assemblyman  Leo  Lawrence 
(Print  No.  2509,  Ass.  Int.  2402)  entitled  “Relating 
to  cooperative  corporations,  constituting  chapter 
seventy-seven  of  the  consolidated  laws.”  This  bill 
was  approved  by  the  Legislature  and  is  now  be¬ 
fore  you  for  approval  or  veto. 

On  behalf  of  the  many  thousands  of  farmers  in 
this  State  who  would  necessarily  be  affected  by 
this  bill  if  it  were  enacted  into  law,  we  ask  that 
you  consider  carefully  the  following: 

1.  The  present  law  prescribes  that  the  by-laws 
must  provide  for  a  10-day  membership  with¬ 
drawal  period  in  every  year  (Sect.  67,  subd.  2). 
Under  the  Lawrence  Bill,  no  such  period  is 
guaranteed. 

2.  According  to  the  laws  now  in  force,  officers 
and  employees  handling  cooperative  funds  must 
be  bonded  (Sect.  24);  but  not  under  the  Lawrence 
Bill. 

3.  At  present,  compensation  of  officers  and  di¬ 
rectors  is  fixed  in  the  by-laws  (Sect.  67,  subds. 
3-4),  which  can  only  be  amended  by  the  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Lawrence  Bill  permits  the  directors  to 
"provide  a  fair  remuneration  for  its  officers  and 
directors  and  for  members  of  its  executive 
committee.”  (Sect.  62) 

4.  SpeciaL  meetings  can  now  be  called  by 
petition  of  10  per  cent  of  the  membership.  (Sect. 
112).  The  members  have  no  such  right  under  the 
Lawrence  Bill. 

5.  An  annual  meeting  of  the  members  must  be 
held  under  the  present  law  (Sect.  112).  The 
Lawrence  Bill  makes  no  such  provision. 

6.  All  the  provisions-  in  the  present  Co¬ 
operative  Corporations  Law  restricting  the  rights 
of  the  membership  are  retained  in  the  Lawrence 
Bill. 

In  summary,  this  new  measure  seeks  to  place 
the  management  of  each  and  every  cooperative 
in  even  more  absolute  control  of  the  membership, 
with  almost  complete  immunity  to  the  manage¬ 
ment  for  its  acts  or  omissions  regardless  of  mem¬ 
bers’  rights. 

That  a  completely  revised  Cooperative  Cor¬ 
porations  Law  is  badly  needed,  few  will  dispute. 
It  is,  however,  respectfully  submitted  that  the 
Lawrence  Bill  is  not  the  revision  desired  by 
farmers  and  should  therefore  be  disapproved 
by  you.  William  F.  Berghold 


Milk  Hearing  on  April  10 

THE  long  delayed,  and  long  awaited,  hear¬ 
ing  to  revise  the  method  of  pricing  Class 
III  (manufacturing)  milk  is  finally  scheduled 
for  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  the  Mark  Twain 
Hotel  in  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

No  adequate  reason  has  ever  been  advanced 
by  Washington  for  the  failure  (1)  to  make  a 
fair  decision  based  on  the  testimony  at  last 
year’s  hearing,  or  (2)  to  put  into  effect  its 
utterly  inadequate  decision  of  last  May,  or 
(3)  to  call  another  hearing  in  time  to  take 
care  of  this  year’s  flush  period. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea,  therefore,  for  dairy 
farmers  to  attend  this  April  10  hearing  in  sub¬ 
stantial  numbers,  place  themselves  on  record 
as  thoroughly  opposed  to  Washington’s  delay¬ 
ing  tactics  at  farmers’  expense,  and  insist  not 
only  upon  a  prompt  and  substantial  increase 
in  the  Class  III  price,  but  that  Secretary 
Brannan  suspend  the  present  formula  at  once 
and  fix  a  fair  Class  III  floor  price  pending  a 
final  decision  after  the  April  10  hearing. 

It  is  to  the  vital  interest  of  dairy  farmers 


April  7,  1951 

that  they  be  present  at  this  meeting.  The  deal¬ 
ers  and  their  farm  stooges  will  be  there  in 
force  and  in  full  voice.  Producers  must  do 
likewise. 


On  Fruit  Varieties 

THE  home  fruit  gardener  who  is  planning 
to  set  out  fruit  trees  should  always  give 
some  thought  to  varieties  and  their  pollination 
needs.  The  main  reason  for  poor  crops  of  tree 
fruits  is  often  a  lack  of  sufficient  cross¬ 
pollination.  v 

Generally  sneaking,  all  sweet  cherry  va¬ 
rieties  are  self-unfruitful  and  require  cross¬ 
pollination.  Bing,  Lambert  and  Napoleon 
(Royal  Ann)  are  inter-sterile  and  thus  will 
not  pollinate  each  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
sour  cherries  are  self-fruitful.  Duke  cherries 
are  hybrids  of  sweet  and  sour  cherries  and, 
therefore,  some  are  self-fruitful  while  others 
are  not.  Late  blooming  sweet  cherries  and 
sour  varieties  are  pollinators  for  Duke 
cherries.  Japanese  plums,  of  which  Burbank, 
Abundance  and  Methley  are  examples,  are 
self-unfruitful  but  they  will  pollinate  each 
other.  European  varieties,  including  Italian 
Prune  and  Stanley,  are  self-fruitful,  but  they 
will  not  pollinate  the  Japanese  types. 

Peaches  in  general  are  self-fruitful.  A  few 
exceptions  are  J.  H.  Hale,  Halberta,  land 
Mikado.  Although  all  pears  require  cross¬ 
pollination,  Seckel  and  Bartlett  will  not 
pollinate  each  other.  If  these  are  planted,  a 
third  variety  is  required  for  pollination.  Like¬ 
wise,  all  apple  varieties  require  cross¬ 
pollination  to  set  a  good  crop  of  fruit.  Those 
producing  poor  pollen  include-  Stayman, 
Gravenstein,  Winesap,  Turley  and  Rhode 
Island  Greening.  If  these  varieties  are  planted, 
they  should  not  be  considered  as  pollinators 
for  any  other  varieties.  Good  pollinating  apple 
varieties  include  Delicious,  Golden  Delicious, 
Grimes,  Jonathan,  McIntosh,  Rome  and 
Wealthy. 


The  New  York  Truck  Tax 

A  NEW  weight-distance  tax  on  large  trucks 
is  scheduled  to  become  effective  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1  in  New  York  State.  On  that  date  either 
loaded  or  empty  trucks  weighing  over  18,000 
pounds  will  be  taxed  at  a  rate  of  2.4  cents  per 
mile,  as  compared  with  the  present  rate  of 
0.6  cents.  The  new  rate  excludes  trucks  used 
for  local  hauling,  farm  vehicles,  buses, 
government-owned  trucks  and  mail  trucks. 
In  order  to  enforce  the  new  tax  law,  the  State 
will  construct  pit-type  weighing  stations  at 
all  strategic  points  on  the  highways.  Out-of- 
state  as  well  as  New  York  trucks  will  be 
subject  to  the  tax. 

We  believe  this  new  tax  is  justified.  There 
is  no  reason  why  taxpayers’  money  should  be 
used  to  subsidize  private  trucking  interests 
which  make  such  constant  use  of  the  State’s 
highways. 


What  Farmers  Say 

It  was  15  years  ago  that  we  first  found  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  or,  better  still,  that  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  found  us.  A  number  of  copies 
were  neatly  tied  up  and  put  in  a  corner  of  a  hay 
loft;  my  predecessor  probably  did  not  have  the 
heart  to  throw  them  out.  It  appeared  to  me  to  be 
a  good  paper  and  just  in  my  line  of  business,  as 
I  had  been  a  farmer  in  the  Netherlands.  With 
little  of  the  English  language  then  at  my  com¬ 
mand,  but  with  plenty  of  courage,  I  sent  in  my 
first  subscription. 

It  is  too  much  to  go  into  details,  but  I  can  truly 
say  that  it  has  paid  many  dividends.  Our  children, 
still  young,  are  not  yet  “Rural  New-Yorker 
minded,”  but  they  will  become  so  as  time  goes 
on.  To  be  sure,  it  will  stay  in  our  family.  En¬ 
closed  please  find  a  money  order  for  seven  years’ 
renewal  k.  v.  m. 

New  York 


Brevities 

“And  let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing:  for  in 
due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we  faint  not.”  — 
Gal.  6:9. 

Hybrid  seed  corn,  combined  with  improved 
cultural  practices,  has  resulted  in  an  average  in¬ 
creased  yield  of  36  per  cent  from  each  acre  in  the 
United  States,  during  the  past  20  years. 

|  Purchased  feed  is  the  largest  cash  expense  on 
most  dairy  farms  in  New  York  State.  Farmers 
can  cut  down  a  great  deal  on  these  costs  by 
growing  better  quality  hay  and  improving 
pastures. 
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More  Chicken.. 

A  booming  broiler  industry 
adds  a  billion  and  three-quarter  pounds  of  “eating 
for  the  nation’s  consumers 


Up  to  30,00(1  birds  in 
many  a  broiler  house. 


It  is  probable  that  even  to  agricultural 
producers  themselves  the  growth  of  poultry 
raising  in  the  United  States  is  news.  News 
worth  our  reporting  and  your  reading. 

Last  year  America’s  poultry  farmers  produced 
one  and  three-quarter  billion  pounds  of  broilers. 
With  turkeys  and  other  poultry  added  on,  1950’s 
production  of  poultry  meat  equalled  half  of  our 
beef  production. 

Not  many  years  ago  broilers  were  the  cockerel 
half  of  replacement  chickens  for  the  laying  flock 
.  . .  sold  for  meat.  Quality  varied  greatly.  Some 
were  light,  some  heavy;  some  young,  some  old; 
some  tender,  some  tough.  Supply  was  seasonal, 
and  consumer  demand  feeble. 

But  today,  broiler  raising  is  a  fast-growing,  mech¬ 
anized,  mass-production  industry  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  mass  market.  And  a  mighty  efficient  indus¬ 
try,  too.  Special  broiler  strains  have  been  devel¬ 
oped — plump,  meaty  birds  that  grow  into  3-pound 
broilers  in  10  to  12  weeks — and  make  a  pound  of 
chicken  meat  from  3  pounds  of  feed  or  less.  In  a 
modern  broiler  house,  one  man  can  handle  tip  to 
30,000  broilers,  up  to  four  times  a  year.  Thus,  one 
man  can  turn  out  as  much  as  a  half-million  pounds 
of  meat  in  one  year. 

Starting  on  the  East  Coast’s  Del-Mar- Va  (Dela¬ 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia)  peninsula,  broiler  grow¬ 
ing  has  spread  all  over  the  nation — to  New  Eng¬ 
land,  the  South — to  the  Midwest,  the  Southwest, 
Pacific  Coast.  It’s  still  growing  lustily.  So  long  as 
Mrs.  Consumer  says,  "More  chicken,  please,”  it 
will  continue  to  grow — as  long,  also,  as  ingenious, 
self-reliant  American  producers  see  the  possibility 
of  profitable  food  production  via  broilers,  even  in 
marginal  areas — of  sharing  in  a  business  which 
last  year  accounted  for  four  hundred  and  fifty  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  our  nation’s  farm  income. 


Broilers  are  processed  by 
mass-production  methods i 


(£o/jcin  fjflectfie  fol 

HUNGARIAN  CHICKEN 

1  chicken,  cot  up  for  frying  3  medium  onions,  diced 

Vi  cup  butter  or  shortening  1  teaspoon  paprika 

Salt  Vz  cup  water 

Pepper  1  cup  cream 

Hot  cooked  noodles  or  rice 

Rinse  chicken  pieces  in  cold  water  and  dry.  Melt  butter  in  heavy 
skillet;  season  chicken  pieces  and  brown  on  both  sides.  Remove  from 
skillet.  Add  onions  to  skillet  and  fry  slowly  until  tender.  Return 
browned  chicken  pieces  (skin  side  up)  to  skillet  and  sprinkle  with 
paprika.  Add  water  and  cover.  Cook  slowly  for  30  to  40  minutes 
or  until  tender.  Remove  chicken  pieces  to  platter.  Add  the  cream  to 
skillet  mixture.  Stir  and  heat  thoroughly.  Serve  with  cooked 
noodles  or  rice. 

OUR  CITY  COUSIN 


When  Biddy 
is  broody, 
She’s  sharp 

with  her  beak. 


City  Cousin  found  out 
on  a  visit  last  week. 


Production  vs.  Price  Controls 


Meat  price  controls  are 
aimed  at  helping  to  curb 
inflation.  We  can  all  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  they  will 
succeed  in  this.  Swift  & 
Company  will  abide  by 
these  controls. 


On  the  other  hand,  I 
think  there’s  a  better  way 
of  doing  our  part  in  con¬ 
trolling  inflation.  I  refer  to  the  program 
worked  out  together  by  farm  and  ranch  or¬ 
ganizations,  various  meat  packers,  and  others. 
This  broad  plan  was  presented  to  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  aims  directly  at  curing  the  cause  of 
inflation — too  much  money  bidding  for  too 
little  produce.  Here’s  what  our  livestock- 
meat  industry  proposed: 

First,  encourage  an  increased  supply  of  meat. 
What  we  need  is  more  livestock,  not  less.  Do 
everything  possible  to  induce  ranchers  and 
farmers  to  raise  more  and  better,  meat  ani¬ 
mals.  Encoufage  them,  also,  to  produce  more 
feed  and  to  use  it  efficiently.  Reduce  live¬ 
stock  death  and  injury  losses.  All  those  things 
can  be  done.  They  all  mean  more  meat. 

Second,  take  steps  so  there  won't  be  so  many 
inflated  dollars  around  bidding  up  prices. 
That,  too,  can  be  done.  By  pay-as-we-go 
taxation.  By  cutting  down  on  too-easy  credit. 
By  encouraging  savings.  By  holding  down 
the  expansion  of  the  supply  of  money.  And  by 
strict  economy — in  government,  business  and 
individual  spending.  All  those  are  strong 
checks  against  inflation. 

The  results  would  be  certain.  More  meat, 
fairly  distributed.  The  efficiency  of  maximum 
production — which  we  need.  No  loss  of  pre¬ 
cious  medicines  and  other  by-products.  Nor¬ 
mal,  aboveboard  business  instead  of  black 
market  graft  and  waste.  And  a  safe  and 
sound  economy  for  our 
nation  both  during  and 
after  this  emergency . 

I  would  like  to  know 
what  you  think. 


son. 


Agricultural  Research 
Department 


S.  A.  Witzel 


Tomorrow’s  Dairy  Bams  Today 

by  Professor  S.  A.  Witzel  - 
Agricultural  Engineering  DepL 
University  of  Wisconsin 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  dairy 
farmer  taking  it  easy!  Even 
with  a  herd  maybe  lA  larger? 

The  new- type  self- feeding,  loose¬ 
housing  dairy  barn  is  the  answer. 

Such  a  layout  will  be  well  filled 
with  grass  silage  and  sun-dried  alfalfa,  all  harvested 
with  a  field  chopper  and  finished  with  heated  air. 
That  way  you’ll  save  all  the  feeding  value,  the  pro¬ 
teins,  the  vitamins,  the  stored  up  sunshine  for  win¬ 
ter  feeding  of  cows  and  young  stock.  Self-fed  from 
silo  and  self-feeding  hay  mow,  it’s  not  much  work. 
And  the  bedding  can  be  stored  directly  above  the 
bedded  area.  With  tractor  and  power  loader  there’s 
no  problem  to  keeping  the  bedded  area  clean. 

Now  for  the  milking  plant  with  its  elevated  stalls 
for  milking.  Here  the  cows  are  milked  in  a  position 
where  the  operator  can  see  what  he  is  doing.  No 
stooping,  no  squatting,  no  milk  to  carry  if  you  in¬ 
stall  a  releaser  system.  No  need  to  retire  from  a 
dairy  farm  like  this  because  of  drudgery.  And  the 
cost  of  operation  is  reported  to  be  Yi  or  even  less. 

Experiments  over  a  nine- year  period  reveal  that 
high-producing  cows  continue  to  milk  well  under 
cold,  loose  housing  conditions.  And  they  apparently 
are  in  better  health  with  production  equal  to  or 
perhaps  a  little  better  than  the  check  herd  in  the 
stanchion  barn.  The  new-type  dairy  plant  is  cer¬ 
tainly  more  sanitary.  You  have  a  clean  place  to 
milk  the  cows,  better  herd  health,  better  udder 
health,  and  better  controls  all  along  the  line. 


-Soda  Bill  Sez  . . 


“Butter-’n’-egg”  Wisdom 

Dad  teaches  Junior  this  good  rule: 

"Always  keep  cream  clean  and  cooL 
Fresh  butter  in  the  grocery  store 
Makes  the  city  folks  buy  more.” 


Your  feed  turns  into  dollars,  quick; 
Inside  a  growing  baby  chick. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

"No  one  should  be  blamed  for  making  a  fair  profit. 
If  it  were  not  for  profit,  there  would  be  no  incentive 
to  do  business.  Who  wants  to  work  for  nothing?  We 
would  not  have  any  markets  that  were  good  if  we 
did  not  have  financially  responsible  concerns.” 

Charles  Moss,  Tennessee  Livestock  Farmer 


What  we  need  today  is  the  common  sense  of 
our  common  men — not  the  wisdom  of  our  wise 
men. 

People  who  are  always  gazing  into  a  crystal 
ball  are  apt  to  get  all  balled  up. 

If  you  don’t  fool  yourself,  you  won’t  care  about 
fooling  others. 

When  you’ve  reached  the  end  of  your  rope, 
don’t  let  go;  start  climbing  I 


New  Color  Movie  FREE  for  your  use! 

“Who  Buys  Your  Livestock ?” 

You’ll  see  the  various  ways  that  produc¬ 
ers  of  meat  animals  sell  their  livestock 
when  and  where  they  decide  it  will  be  to 
their  best  advantage.  This  brand  new, 
colorful  animated  film  runs  9  minutes. 
Instructive  and  fun.  Ideal  for  school, 
church,  lodge  or  farm  meetings.  For  16-mm.  sound 
projectors.  All  you  pay  is  transportation  costs  one 
way.  Write:  — 

Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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HERE'S  WHY  YOU  GET 

Greater  windrow  capacity 

WITH  THE 


New  Holland 

Forage  Harvester! 


1.  Four-knife  balanced  flywheel  cuts 
down  and  in,  for  better  cutting  action. 


Now — a  great  new  forage  pick-up 
for  use  on  all  models  of  the 

New  Holland  Forage  Harvester! 


•  Here  are  good  reasons  for  New  Hol¬ 
land’s  high  capacity.  Look  at  the  two 
pictures  at  the  right,  for  instance.  See 
how  the  revolutionary  floating  upper 
apron  keeps  constant  control  of  hay. 
It’s  an  exclusive  New  Holland  feature! 

New  Holland’s  Harvester  is  engi¬ 
neered  to  handle  up  to  20  tons  of  grass 
silage,  25  tons  of  corn  silage,  or  6  tons 
of  dry  hay  per  hour.  It’s  completely 
automatic — one  man  on  a  tractor  does 
the  whole  job! 

More  New  Holland  features: 


Here's  the  secret:  As  hay  wad 

(big  enough  to  clog  many  chop¬ 
pers)  contacts  front  of  upper 
apron,  apron  rises  and  allows 
passage — without  slugging  or 
choking. 


2.  A  complete  micrometer  adjustment  for  As  wad  passes,  front  of  apron 

clean  cutting — knives  easily  removed  drops  back  to  handle  lighter 

for  sharpening  without  readjustment.  windrows  that  follow.  Rear  of 

apron  opens  and  wad  passes 

3.  |  Feeder  action  can  be  stopped,  started  easily  into  112  square  inch  open- 

or  reversed  from  the  tractor  seat.  ing.  Crawler-type  apron  is  syn- 

1  i  i  chronized  with  lower  track  to 

See  your  New  Holland  dealer  today,  maintain  constant  feed  control. 


New  Holland 


“ First  in  Grass¬ 
land  Farming ” 


f  NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  1204  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


O  Baler — Twine-Tie 

□  Baler — Wire-Tie 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

O  Forage  Blower 


□  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire 

□  Bale  Loader 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Hay  Chopper- 


□  Red  Rubber  Belting 

□  Hammer  Mill 

□  Tractor-Mower 

□  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 
Portable  Tractor  Saw 


□  Farm  Wagon 

Name 

Ensilage  Cutter 

□  General-Purpose  Mixer 

□  Husker-Sheller 

Street 
or  RFD 

Acres 

Farmed? 

County 

Town 

State 

» 


April  7,  1951 


Junior  Farmers 


J.  Carlton  Conant,  Leader  of  the 
Canton  Point  Busy  Bees,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Maine  Assn,  df  4-H 
Leaders  at  their  recent  annual  meet¬ 
ing;  Miss  Inez  Rossborough  was 
elected  vice-president  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
Bowen,  Hampden,  secretary.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  Holmquist,  'Westmanland, 
retiring  president,  conducted  a 
question  box.  Dean  Deering  was 
guest  speaker  at  the  banquet.  George 
Lord  awarded  leadership  watches  to 
Eleanor  Carver,  Buckfield,  and  Berl 
Dunivan,  Dixmont.  Mrs.  Marjorie 
Wilder  told  how  she  conducts  4-H 
Club  work  in  Norridgewock. 

All  members  of  the  Young  Home¬ 
makers  4-H  Club  of  Sebago  Lake, 
Cumberland  County,  were  present 
when  they  met  with  the  leader  at  the 
home  of  Constance  Gray  for  their 
fourth  meeting.  Animal  and  scrap¬ 
book  material  was  distributed  for 
girls  to  work  on  at  home.  The  Leader, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Edgecomb,  read  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  work.  Gifts  from  the  club 
were  presented  to  Children’s  Hospital 
for  Christmas.  Refreshments  of  ice 
cream,-  cake,  punch,  sandwiches  and 
candy  were  enjoyed. 

Robert  Pike  of  Livermore  Falls, 
Franklin  County,  was  named  recipi¬ 
ent  of  the  highest  honor  awarded  a 
Maine  4-H  boy — the  Alpha  Zeta  Fra¬ 
ternity  Honorary  membership  certi- 
cate.  This  award  was  made  at  the 
recent  annual  State  4-H  Club  contest 
held  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
Robert  has  been  a  4-H  member  for 


foods,  garden,  poultry  and  clothing. 
Lorraine  has  also  participated  in 
many  demonstrations  and  other  ac¬ 
tivities  of  her  club.  Her  award  is  a 
trip  to  Chicago  where  she  will  repre¬ 
sent  Maine  in  the  National  Cherry 
Pie  Baking  Contest. 


Two  girls  and  a  boy  have  been 
chosen  as  Connecticut’s  candidates 
for  a  trip  to  Europe  next  Summer: 
Patricia  A.  Hubbell,  Westport; 
Barbara  J.  Juniver,  North  Branford; 
and  Rudolph  J.  L.  Favretti,  Mystic. 
Their  names  and  records  will  be  sent 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Washington  for  consideration  by  a 
national  committee.  The  one  selected 
will  join  a  group  of  farm  youth,  rep¬ 
resenting  other  States,  for  a  visit  to 
various  European  farms.  They  will 
sail  from  the  United  States  early  in 
the  Summer  and  return  next  Fall. 
During  the  same  period  a  group  of 
European  farm  youth  will  come  to 
visit  farms  in  this  country. 

Rudolph  Favretti,  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
ber  from  Mystic,  New  London 
County,  was  the  State  award  winner 
in  a  home  and*  community  improve¬ 
ment  project  sponsored  by  the 
Connecticut  Nurserymen’s  Assn.  He 
and  six  other  county  winners  re¬ 
ceived  their  cash  awards  at  the 
association’s  recent  annual  meeting 
in  Cheshire  from  Erwin  Whitman, 
Manchester.  Fipst  prize  (State)  was 
$25.  Each  county  winner  received 
$10:  Fairfield  County  —  Carol  Landa 
of  Shelton;  Hartford  County — Nancy 
Lou  Provost  of  Bristol;  Litchfield 
County — Lydia  Zolla  of  Harwinton; 
Middlesex  County — Alexander  Dallas 
of  East  Hampton;  New  Haven  County 


Photo:  Ernest  G.  Grant 


At  the  last  Angus  sale  held  at  Cornell  University,  junior  farmers  were 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  place  several  of  the  outstanding  animals 
offered  for  sale.  Their  opinions  and  placings  were  then  checked  by  expert 

cattle  judges. 


six  years  and  is  now  enrolled  for 
his  seventh.  He  has  taken,  a  total  of 
13  projects  including  dairy,  pig, 
beans,  garden,  potato,  poultry 
•management  and  chick  raising.  He 
has  received  a  rank  of  94  or  above 
in  all  projects  but  one. 

Several  Penobscot  County  members 
recently  received  recognition  for  out¬ 
standing  work  in  their  4-H  projects 
this  year,  and  top  their  accumulated 
records.  Priscilla  Crook  of  Orrington, 
a  member  of  the  Penobscot  County 
4-H  Guernsey  Calf  Club,  led  by  Mrs. 
Hildegarde  Glass,  received  a  blue 
ribbon  at  the  State  Contest  for  her 
accomplishments  in  foods  which  she 
carries  as  a  miscellaneous  project. 
Among  -those  members  to  receive 
gold  watches  for  their  special  pro¬ 
jects  was  Donald  Weymouth  who  is 
a  member  and  leader  of  the  Husky 
Hustlers  Club  of  Charleston.  At  16 
Donald  has  completed  his  sixth  year 
as  a  member  and  last  year  stood  high 
in  all  of  his  four  individual  projects: 
garden,  room  improvement  and  fores¬ 
try,  as  well  as  the  dairy  project 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  Holstein 
Dairy  Club.  Another  winner  was  Berl 
Dunivan  of  Dixmont  who  completed 
11  years  as  a  member  and  six  as 
leader  of  the  Golden  Mountain  Club. 
This  year  he  completed  three  pro- 
pects,  dairy,  garden  and  home  im¬ 
provement. 

Probably  the  most  excited  member 
from  Penobscot  County  was  Lorraine 
Crane  of  Charleston  when  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  she  had  won  first  place 
in  the  Cherry  Pie  Baking  Contest. 
Lorraine,  in  her  fifth  year  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Helping  Hand  Club  under 
the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Charles  Shute, 
has  completed  five  projects,  canning, 


— Helen  Gross  of  Branford;  New 
London  County  —  Favretti;  and 
Tolland  County  —  Robert  Powers  of 
Mansfield  City,  representing  the 
Mansfield  Dairy  and  Poultry  Club. 

The  winners  were  selected  from 
181  participating  boys  and  girls.  Work 
done  by  the  members  included  re¬ 
pairing  and  care  of  lawns,  planting 
flowers  and  shrubbery,  building 
stone  walls  and  general  cleanup  of 
home  grounds.  The  Mansfield  4-H 
Club  won  their  award  for  care  of  a 
cemetery  in  their  locality.  This  pro¬ 
ject  will  be  carried  on  during  1951. 


Edward  W.  Aiton,  4-H  Club  Field 
Agent  for  the  Northeastern  States, 
has  recently  beem  granted  leave  of 
absence  from  the  Extension  Service 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  to  accept  the  position  of  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation  of  America,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  National  4-H 
Foundation,  through  its  board  of 
trustees,  has  outlined  its  general 
purpose  as  the  development  of  sup¬ 
port  for  cooperative  extension  service 
programs  which  will  best  meet  the 
needs  and  'advance  the  best  interests 
of  4-H  Club  and  older  rural  youth 
work  throughout  the  United  States. 

Present  plans  include  a  three-part 
program:  (1)  research  in  the  de¬ 
velopmental  needs  of  youth;  (2) 
sponsorship  and  financing  of  the  co¬ 
operative  extension  service  partici¬ 
pation  in  the  International  Farm 
Youth  Exchange  program;  and  (3) 
establishment  and  operation  of  a 
National  4-H  Club  Training  Center 
for  which  negotiations  for  acqui¬ 
sition  of  property  have  been  under 
way  for  some  time.  R.  w.  D. 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Characteristics  of  Wool 

What  are  the  characteristics 
which  go  to  make  up  good  wool? 
Can  these  characteristics  be  readily 
observed  by  a  farmer  when  sheep 
are  being  shorn?  Does  it  help  to  im¬ 
prove  the  weight  and  quality  of  the 
wool  by  selecting  the  best  fleeced 
ewes  for  breeding  purposes?  a.  k.. 

Franklin  Co.,  Mass. 

There  are  several  important 
characteristics  which  contribute  to 
produce  a  good  fleece.  Feeding,  selec¬ 
tive  breeding,  care  and  management 
all  combine  to  help  produce  the 
most  desirable  kind  of  wool.  The 
sheep  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze 
in  areas  where  their  wool  will  be¬ 
come  heavily  matted  with  burs  and 
sticktights  because  the  physical  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  fleece  will  be  marred 
and  it  will  sell  for  less.  However, 
this  is  purely  an  external  factor,  not 
really  a  characteristic  of  the  animal 
or  its  fleece.  Also,  the  strength  of 
fiber  is  determined  largely,  within 
the  respective  breeds,  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  sheep  have  been  fed.  If 
the  animals  have  been  under¬ 
nourished  for  any  appreciable  period 
of  time,  their  wool  will  sustain  an 
arrested  growth;  no  matter  how  they 
are  fed  later,  their  wool  at  that  point 
will  be  weak.  Jerking  on  a  strand 
of  sheared  wool  will  show  if  it  breaks 
easily.  Sudden  changes  in  the  rough- 
age,  such  as  from  good  hay  to  poor 
hay,  will  produce  this  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  weight  of 
the  fleece  is  an  inherited  character, 
as  is  also  the  purity  of  the  fleece, 
and  likewise  the  character  of 
brightness,  yolk  and  crimp.  These 
can  therefore  be  improved  by  selec¬ 
tive  breeding.  When  there  are  no  off- 
colored  wool  fibers,  hair  and  kemp 
in  the  wool,  it  is  known  as  a  pure 
fleece.  Dark  or  off-colored  fibers  will 
not  take  a  proper  dye  and  are  there¬ 
fore  very  undesirable.  Kemp  refers 
to  those  fibers  which  are  rather 
brittle,  usually  harder  than  wool, 
and  chalk-like  in  color.  Kemp  is  es¬ 
pecially  undersirable.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  hair  on  any  part  of  the 
body  except  the  face,  legs  and  under 
the  fore  and  hind  legs  should  be 
sharply  discriminated  against.  Any 
ram  or  ewe  showing  any  of  these 
undersirable  and  inherited  character¬ 
istics  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
breeding  flock.  The  brightness  or 
luster  of  the  fleece  can  be  readily  ob¬ 
served  by  parting  the  fibers  and 
making  comparisons.  A  clean,  bright 
fleece  of  high  luster  is  desirable.  The 
amount  of  yolk  or  grease  in  a  fleece 
varies  principally  with  the  breed 
and  strain.  Fine-wool  sheep,  such  as 
Delaines,  normally  have  a  great  deal 
more  yolk  in  their  fleeces  than  the 
medium-wools  such  as  Hampshires, 
and  long-wools  such  as  Cotswolds. 
The  fleece  should  feel  oily  to  the 
touch  at  shearing  time. 

Shrinkage  in  wool  varies  from  30 
to  80  per  cent.  About  60  per  cent 
shrink  for  fine-wools,  40  per  cent  for 
medium-wools,  and  30  per  cent  for 
long-wools  is  considered  normal, 
when  their  fleeces  are  scoured  at  the 
mills.  Crimp  is  the  waviness  of  the 


individual  fibers  of  the  wool.  In 
general,  the  closer  the  crimp  the 
more  desirable  the  fleece,  as  close 
crimp  is  associated  with  both  fine¬ 
ness  and  strength  of  fiber.  When  the 
wool  is  parted,  the  crimp  can  be 
easily  seen. 

Cow  Is  Lean 

I  recently  bought  a  cow  and  she  is 
on  the  lean  side.  I  am  wondering  if 
I  am  feeding  her  right,  or  the  proper 
amounts.  Her  weight  is  about  1,050 
pounds  and  she  gives  about  23 
pounds  of  milk  daily.  I  give  her 
eight  pounds  of  a  20  per  cent  com¬ 
mercial  grain  feeed,  and  20  pounds  of 
clover  and  timothy  hay  of  fair 
quality,  and  two  tablespoons  of  salt 
daily.  e.  r. 

The  fact  that  your  cow  is  lean  is 
probably  due  to  her  not  being  proper¬ 
ly  and  adequately  fed  prior  to  her 
purchase  by  you.  When  a  cow  gets 
run  down  in  condition,  it  takes  quite 
a  little  while  to  build  her  back  into 
proper  flesh. 

It  would  be  well  to  increase  her 
hay  to  the  extent  of  all  she  will  con¬ 
sume,  but  she  probably  will  not  eat 
over  10  pounds  more  than  she  is  now 
receiving  per  day.  The  amount  of 
grain  you  are  feeding  is  adequate.  If 
her  hay  contains  considerable  clover, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  feed  her 
over  a  16  per  cent  feed,  and  this  can 
save  you  s  little  money.  It  would  be 
best  to  allow  her  free  access  to  salt 
so  that  she  can  eat  it  as  desired,  in¬ 
stead  of  adding  it  to  her  feed.  You  are 
using  a  commercial  feed,  and  practi¬ 
cally  all  of  these  have  sufficient  salt 
mixed  in  them/' 


To  Save  the  Spring  Pigs 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  offers  the  following  sug¬ 
gestions  for  saving  more  of  this 
Spring’s  pig  crop:  Begin  with  the 
farrowing  pen,  which  should  be  dis¬ 
infected  and  kept  clean.  The  sow 
should  be  washed  over  her  udder  and 
belly  with  soap  and  warm  water  be¬ 
fore  farrowing,  then  dried  off  with  a 
clean  cloth.  Shortly  before  the  pigs 
are  born,  the  sow’s  rations  should  be 
reduced  50  per  cent.  For  24  hours 
after  farrowing,  she  should  receive 
only  water,  no  feed  at  all;  and  only 
a  light  feeding  of  whole  oats  and 
bran  the  second  day.  Then,  feed  can 
be  increased  gradually,  with  the  sow 
on  full  feed  by  the  time  the  pigs  are 
10  days  old.  If  the  sow’s  feed  is  too 
heavy,  such  as  corn  or  barley  alone, 
she  may  develop  milk  fever,  indiges¬ 
tion  or  mastitis,  and  her  milk  may 
cause  the  pigs  to  develop  scours. 
Young  pigs  are  especially  susceptible 
to  erysipelas.  In  areas  where  this  is 
a  problem,  vaccination  is  advisable. 
Clean  sod  should  be  made  available 
to  them  to  prevent  anemia.  As  soon  as 
practical,  sows  and  pigs  should  be 
placed  on  clean  pasture,  free  from 
parasites  and  possible  germs  of  old 
hog  pastures.  Around  weaning  time, 
the  pigs  should  be  immunized  against 
hog  cholera.  Pork  is  going  to  be  valu¬ 
able  this  year,  and  these  precautions 
will  help  save  more  pigs  and  make 
farmers  more  money. 


Photo — Ernest  C.  Grant 

Care  should  always  be  taken  in  building  a  brooder  that  the  material  is 
heavy  enough  and  strong  enough  so  that  the  sow  cannot  break  it  or  tear 
it  apart.  This  pig  brooder  is  on  the  farm  of  Gordon  Clark,  Horseheads, 
Chemung  County,  New  York.  It  is  built  of  two-inch  plank  firmly  anchored; 
on  infra-red  light  is  used  as  a  source  of  heat.  There  is  no  cover  on  the 
brooder,  as  none  is  needed  because  of  the  creep  guard  shown.  A  pig  brooder 
is  a  big  help  with  orphan  pigs  too. 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test* 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially,  (  |\  )  O 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
2  5-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5-lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
16  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  7,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sin  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


■< 

I 


El 


e 


My  name. 
I  raise _ 


P.  O.  Address. 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


P.  O.  Address. 
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NEW!  NONE  OTHER  LIRE  IT! 


LOOK  SUMMER,  more  YOUTHFUL 


iiour  appearance 

*  ■  TIia  TrMnvf  Armft  fttrrlli 


mSUHT® 


The  Tranxform*  Girdle  must  be  the  be*»  girdle  you  ever  wof* 
.  .  .  you  must  feel  more  comfortable  .  .  .  you  must  look 
younger  .  .  .  your  shape  must  be  noticeably  improved  »  •  * 
or  we  don’t  want  a  penny  of  your  money. 

No  other  girdle 
or  supporter  belt 
like  it 

NO  OTHER  GIRDLE  CAN  DO  FOR  YOU  MORE  THAN  TH| 
TRANZFORM.  No  other  girdle  or  supporter  belt  offers  you 
more  bulge  control.  No  other  girdle  compares  with  th# 
miracle-working  Bulgemaster*  feature. 


HEW/ 


WHAT  IS  THE 


YOU 

ACTUALLY 

APPEAR 

SLIMMER 

At  Once  I 

•  Take  inches 
tummy 

•  Bring  in  waist 

•  Control  sprtadin 
hiplines 

•  Smooth  and 
slim  thighs 

•  Hakes  clothes  fit 


Money-Back 

Guarantee 
10-PAY 

trial  offer  r 


The  Bulgemaster  pads  are  special  Inset  panels  of  sheet  ruB»; 
ber,  covered  with  cotton  tersey.  They  absorb  the  excess 
perspiration  from  the  balanced  pressure  against  the  muscles 
.and  fatty  tissues  of  your  stomach,  waist,  hips  and  thighs, 

H  ONLY  100%  DUPONT  NYLON  STITCHING 

ts  used  on  the  Bulgemaster  panels.  Special  pin  point  per* 
’foration  allows  air  to  circulate  for  your  added  comfort* 

MAGIC  INSET  CONTROL 

Magic  Insets  control  In  complete  comfort,  guaranteeing 
healthful,  lasting  support.  They  lift  and  flatten  the  tummy, 
slim  down  the  waist,  trim  the  hips,  eliminate  the  "spare 
tire"  waistline  roll.  These  magic  inset  panels  are  cleverly 
designed  with  diagonal  control-stretch  to  give  each  bulge 
the  exact  amount  of  restraint. 

No  bones — No  buckles— -No  steels 
—No  laces— No  adjustments 

PSHtakes  incl,es  b  Jge-llne ! 


SEND  NO  MONEY*  NAIL  COUPON  NOW! 


Wear  the  Tranzform  for  ID  days 
«t  our  risk,  We’ll  send  It  on 
epfreval.  The  Transform  must 
49  Jdl  we  claim  or  return  it  In 

10  days  snd  we’ll  send  your  $4.88 
right  back.  We  take  all  the  risk 
because  we  know  that  even 

though  you  may 

have  tried  many 
other  girdles,  you 
haven’t  tried  the 

best  until  you’ve 
worn  a  Tranzform. 

♦  T.M.  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 

*  Pt.  app.  for  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 


■  Tranzform,  Inc.,  15  E.  18th  St.,  Dept.  543-iA,  N.  Y.  3  , 

J  Rush  my  Tranzform  with  wonder-working  Bulgemaster  ■ 

I  at  once.  On  delivery  I  will  pay  postman  $4.98,  plus  | 

■  postage.  (Extra  largo  sizes,  waist  35-50  or  hips  44-60,  ■ 

!  $5.98.)  I  must  be  satisfied  or  I  will  return  the  J 


|*p<s.«70./  x  iuuau  oauoucu  in  x  tvxii  sciussi  me 

Tranzform  in  10  days  for  full  purchase  price  refund. 


I 


Waist  size . Hips. 


-Height. 


4 


98 


|  NAME  . 

|  ADDRESS  .  1 

|  CITY .  ZONE .  STATE .  | 

i  □  Check  here  if  you  are  enclosing  money  with  order  ■ 
to  save-  C.  O.  D.  handling  charges.  Same  Free  J 
Trial  and  refund  guarantee. 

I_ I 


E£?umll  PflKR1 

TTi  i  9  >  SOW 

FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 

%!.  ,  43rd  Year. 

v'(Jf  PENN  WALL  PAPER  MILLS 
V/  Dept  98,  _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FLOWER  ARRANGER’S 

Supplies  And 
CORSAGE  MATERIALS 

Floral  tape,  tying  wire,  instruction 
booklets,  etc.  Write  for  Price  List. 

FLORAL  ART 

Dept.  RY,  ,  Box  85 

West  Englewood, _ New  Jersey 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Happy  Is  The  Day. 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
energy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Don’t  suffer 
longer  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced  kidney 
function  is  getting  you  down  — due  to  such  com¬ 
mon  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion  or 
exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations  due 
to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills  —  a  mild  diuretic. 
Used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years. 
While  often  otherwise  caused,  it’s  amazing  how 
many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from  these 
discomforts — help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and 
filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 

CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 


Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving”  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY.  N.  Y. 


Budded  Living  Room 


GIVEN! 

With  (I  orders — beauti- 
tiful  French  Indoor  Lily. 
Fragrant,  fast  growino 
in  soil  or  water. 


GARDENIA 


Brought  to  Your 
Door  by  Postman 

Lovely  fragrant  “White  Velvet” 
Gardenias  .  .  .  sturdy  well  rooted  10 
to  12"  plants.  Budded  —  will  bloom 
this  spring.  Full  of  shiny  green  leaves. 

Amazing  get  acquainted  special,  a 
wonderful  experience  in  your  home.  Safe 
delivery  guaranteed.  To  order  enclose  35 
(plus  10(f  for  postage  and  handling),  or  3  for 
$1,  postpaid.  $1  orders  also  sent  C.  O.  D. 
plus  postage.  Easy  growing  instructions 
include^  __  _  __CL  IP  _T  EASYJ5R  DE  R_  _BLAN_K^ 

OWEN  NURSERY,  Dept.  1809,  Bloomington,  III.  | 

Name  J 

Address  | 

Send  me _ _ _  .  I 


Two  Stepping  Stone  Walks 


Stepping  stone  walks,  the  flat 
flagged  walks,  make  pleasing  lines 
and  curves  across  any  lawn  or  from 
doorstep  to  roadside.  Much  as  they 
add  beauty  to  the  home  grounds,  they 
nevertheless  raise  the  problem  of 
weeds  that  grow  between  the  im¬ 
bedded  stones. 

In  our  case,  we  now  have  two  such 
walks.  Because  they  serve  different 
purposes,  we  have  solved  the  weed 
problems  in  two  different  ways.  The 
pictures,  here  shown,  might  seem  to 
be  a  “before  and  after”  setup  of  the 
same  line  of  walk  but  this  is  not  so. 

Actually  the  bare  walk  you  see  is 
an  all  year  round  path  leading  from 
a  stone  stoop  at  the  side  door  out  in 
a  long  curve  to  the  driveway.  In  con¬ 
stant  use  therefore,  it  becomes  a 
treacherous  ice-covered  lane  which 
in  Winter  we  treat  with  rock  salt  for 
safety.  The  salt  on  the  stones  seeps  off 
the  edges,  and  automatically  elimin¬ 
ates,  during  Spring  and  Summer,  al¬ 
most  any  weed  that  might  try  to 
grow.  If  a  few  weeds  do  get  a  foot¬ 
hold  between  flags  or  alongside,  they 
are  easily  removed  by  hand;  a  bit  of 
salt  dropped  there  in  growing  season, 
does  the  rest  of  the  weeding.  This 
then  is  our  method  with  the  utility 
walk. 


This  stepping  stone  utility  walk  is  not 
bothered  with  weeds  because,  when 
icy  in  winter,  it  is  treated  with  salt 
which  seeps  into  the  ground  and  kills 
unwanted  growth. 

Our  second  flagged  path,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  built  rather  for 
adornment  across  the  lawn,  running 
from  the  garage  to  the  livingroom 
door.  Flower  beds  were  close  by,  and, 
for  this  place  and  purpose,  salt  to 
control  weeds  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  When  we  laid  out  the  walk  35 
inches  wide,  we  filled  it  with  flat 
gray  slate  flags.  There  was  still  the 
desire  to  keep  weeds  down,  so  we 
filled  in  the  chinks  with  wild  violet 
plants.  Surprisingly,  the  violets  grew 
and  flourished  where  thyme,  and 
much  money,  had  failed  in  the  spaces 
between  stones. 

The  violets  stand  more  abuse  than 
any  other  plant  I  have  worked  with, 
and  more  drought  also.  In  the  Spring 
the  walk  is  a  mass  of  purple  bloom 
that  always  excites  comment.  As  the 
flowering  stops,  and  the  plants  get 
leggy,  we  simply  mow  the  walk  with 
the  lawn  mower.  They  need  little  at¬ 
tention  unless  the  season  is  very  wet. 
The  plants,  because  of  the  dryness  at 
the  surface,  stay  quite  small,  yet  the 
damp  coolness  of  their  roots  under 
the  flags  keeps  them  dark  green,  thick 
and  thrifty.  In  the  Fall,  when  the 
violets  set  their  green  blind  blossoms 
and  seeds,  they  make  still  another 
interesting  display,  even  if  less 
colorful. 

In  time,  all'  available  spots  be¬ 
tween  flags  grow  filled  with  violets; 
weeds  simply  cannot  survive.  More¬ 
over,  no  matter  how  often  we  walk 
on  our  stepping  stone  violets,  nor 
how  we  trample  them,  they  rise  up 
smiling  to  nod  in  the  sun  and  in  every 
vagrant  breeze.  Mona  Wyse  Cole 


On  this  ornamental  walk,  hardy  wood 
violets  spread  to  fill  chinks  between 
slate  flags  and  flat  stones,  thus  chok¬ 
ing  out  weeds.  After  blooming,  the 
foliage  is  mowed  to  form  an  all- 
season  thick  green  lovely  pattern  in 
the  author’s  garden,  Lewiston,  Maine. 


So  Good  to  Have  Rhubarb 

Once  again,  and  gladly,  rhubarb 
comes  to  the  table  and  Spring  is 
back.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you 
homemakers  sweeten  your  rhubarb 
pie  as  I  do.  We  think  the  only  way 
to  have  it  is  to  use  maple  sugar  in¬ 
stead  of  white.  Try  it  sometime  and 
see. 

Another  family  favorite  is  Rhu- 
bard  Spring  Tonic.  Just  cut  up  two 
pounds  of  washed  rhubarb  into 
saucepan,  add  three  cups  of  water 
slowly,  and  cook  about  20  minutes. 
Strain  it,  return  the  juice  to  pan, 
and  add  one-third  cup  of  regular 
sugar.  Heat  again  until  sugar  dis¬ 
solves.  Cool  and  serve  this  healthful, 
delicious  drink. 

Rhubarb  Relish 

Found  some  years  ago  in  a  maga¬ 
zine,  this  prize  winner  is  the  best 
Rhubarb  Relish  I  know.  Ingredients 
are:  5  cups  rhubarb,  diced;  2  cups 
vinegar;  3  cups  onions,  chopped  fine; 
2  pounds  brown  sugar;  1  teaspoon 
salt;  1  teaspoon  cloves;  1  teaspoon 
cinnamon;  1  teaspoon  celery  salt;  1 
teaspoon  pepper.  Cook  rhubarb  and 
vinegar  20  minutes.  Add  remaining 
ingredients  and  simmer  for  one  hour. 
Seal  in  hot  sterilized  jars.  Makes  4 
Pints.  L.  M.  Willard 


,  Using  Up  the  Apples 

My  family  is  always  fond  of  apple 
catsup  and  apple  griddle  cakes,  reci¬ 
pes  below: 

Oldtime  Apple  Catsup 
Use  15  apples,  stewed  and  strained. 
Put  2  medium  onions  through  food 
chopper.  Mix  apple  and  onions.  Then 
add  1  cup  sugar;  1  teaspoon  of  cloves, 
pepper  and  mustard  (1  teaspoon  of 
these  combined);  2  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon,  and  1  tablespoon  salt.  Boil  this 
mixture  for  1  hour  and  put  in  steri¬ 
lized  jars. 

Apple  Griddle  Cakes 
To  lVz  cups  sifted  flour  add  3  tea¬ 
spoons  baking  powder.  Use  1  egg  well 
beaten;  14  cup  honey;  %  cup  milk;  3 
tablespoons  melted  shortening;  1  cup 
finely  chopped,  pared  and  cored 
apples  and  14  teaspoon  cinnamon. 
Sift  the  ingredients  together.  Com¬ 
bine  egg,  honey,  milk  and  shortening. 
Add  dry  ingredients  and  stir  all  until 
smooth.  Add  apple  and  mix  well.  Fry 
cakes  on  a  hot  griddle.  Mps.  a.  W. 


Stop  the  drip  of  molasses  from 
children’s  bread  and  butter  by  cream¬ 
ing  butter  and  old  fashioned  molasses 
together,  then  spread  on  bread. 
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Our  Handicrafter — -Gardener  Exchange 

| Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot  for¬ 
ward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 
ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 


Will  send  Oriental  poppy  or  ageratum 
seeds  for  your  lavendar,  herbs  (not  chives 
or  dill)  or  other  seeds.  — ■  K.  R.  S.,  Pa. 


I  have  great  supply  of  eight  to  12  inch 
evergreen  seedlings  to  send  for  bric-a-brac, 
prints,  old  cylinder  phonograph  records, 
dolls,  etc.  —  Mrs.  E.  S.,  New  York. 


Will  send  dahlia  roots  for  your  iris,  regal 
or  madonna  lilies,  or  other  bulbs.  —  Mrs. 
S.  T.  D.,  New  York. 

I  have  14  varieties  of  dwarf  hardy  rock 
garden  plants,  also  tuberose  and  amarylli* 
bulbs  for  your  tatted  or  crochet  edged 
hankies,  or  the  like.  —  M.  O.,  Pa. 


For  my  roots  of  sweet  rocket,  golden 
glow,  periwinkle,  lily  of  the  valley,  lemon 
lily,  snowberry,  catnip  or  peppermint  will 
you  send  mums,  dahlia,  amaryllis,  poly¬ 
anthus  or  English  daisy?  Or  I’ll  send  seeds 
of  blue  columbine,  lavendar  sweet  rocket, 
painted  daisy,  annual  red  and  lavendar 
poppy,  yellow  cosmos,  larkspur  and  pansy 
for  your  seeds  of  annual  phlox,  portulaca 
or  cardinal  climber.  —  G.  L.  D.,  New  York. 


I'll  send  rooted  tame  pussy  willow,  seeds 
of  gaillardia  or  white  clematis,  rooted  lily 
of  the  valley,  phlox  or  iris  for  your  tulip 
bulbs,  “Grandma’s  Nightcap,”  bulb  begonias. 
Oriental  poppies,  hyacinth,  sweet  rocket, 
golden  glow,  periwinkle  or  amaryllis  bulbs. 
—  M.  E.  A.,  Pa. 

I’ve  many  house  plants,  also  three  colors 
of  double  rose  begonias  to  send  for  your 
sunset  ivy,  baby  breath,  or  perennials  I 
don’t  have.  —  Mrs.  G.  A.  F.,  New  York. 


Will  send  perennials,  rooted  African  violet 
leaves,  begonia  slips,  cacti,  geraniums,  etc.. 


for  trollius,  pink  pyrethrum,  scabiosa, 
azaleamums,  pink  hardy  aster  or  tall 

anemone.  —  G.  J.  W.,  New  York. 

>  *  \ 


What  have  you  to  swap  for  my  glad  bulbs 
and  cushion  mums?  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  C.,  Pa. 


Up  to  my  supply,  I’ll  send  morning  glory 
seeds  for  a  cascade  begonia.  —  Mrs.  J.  W.  S.. 
New  York. 


For  your  rooted  African  violet  leaves, 
assorted  colors.  I’ll  send  past  issues  of 
Reader’s  Digest  or  Coronet.  —  E.  S.,  New 
Jersey. 


I’ll  send  pure  maple  sugar  (what  I  can), 
perennials,  wild  flowers  or  quilt  pieces  for 
your  bulbs  of  glads,  Peruvian  daffodils, 
named  iris,  African  violets,  or  rose  slips  I 
don’t  have.  —  M.  H.,  Vermont. 


Would  you  like  sage  and  sage  roots,  also 
dahlia  toes?  I’d  like  old-fashioned  double 
deep  purple  real  fragrant  violets,  or  what 
have  you?  —  Mrs.  S.  H.  C.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  rooted  African  violet  leaves,  roots 
of  bleeding  heart,  Chinese  lantern  or 
“Honesty,”  for  your  rooted  African  violet 
leaves.  —  Mrs.  J.  L.,  New  York. 

Note:  From  April  to  November, 
only  Garden  items  are  used.  If  your 
Handicraft  or  indoor  hobby  item  did 
not  appear  here  (Nov.  ’50  to  April 
’51),  it  was  for  lack  of  space;  try 
again  in  October,  marking  it  “Re¬ 
peat.”  New  items  for  next  Winter’s 
Handicraft  season  should  be  sent  in 
in  October  or  later,  please. 


Springtime  on  the  Farm 

Sing  a  song  of  Springtime,  a  pocketful  of  nails, 

Sitting  on  the  chicken  house  with  tar  and  paint  and  nails; 
When  the  roof  is  mended  and  every  seam  is  tight, 

I  can  smile  with  man  and  child,  doing  things  just  right. 

Thus  the  father  teaches  that  a  simple  life  holds  joy, 

Passing  on  his  “chicken  sense”  to  a  small  tomboy; 

Sing  a  song  of  sixpence  —  nothing  left  to  fix; 

It  wouldn’t  seem  like  Spring  without  a  flock  of  baby  chicks! 

New  York  —  Jane  Lyon  Chase 


All  Out  for  Cool  Summer  Wear — Lovely  Shower  Gifts 


2330  —  FLATTERING  COOL  COTTON.  Youthful  with  two  large  handy  flanking 
pockets.  Buttoned  shoulders  mean  easy  ironing  and  smooth  lines.  Sizes  9-17.  Size  13,  3Va 
yds.  35  in.;  21/ «  yds.  ric  rac  trim.  20tf. 

2447  —  GIRL’S  CUTE  TEAMMATES!  Practical  with  yoked  dress  over  sleeveless  sum¬ 
mer  sunsuit;  both  front-buttoned.  Sizes  4-12.  Size  8  dress,  2%  yds.  35  in:;  playsuit  1%  yds. 
35  in.  20<L 

153  —  COLONIAL  GIRL:  MR.  AND  MRS.:  HIS  AND  HERS.  Charming  hoop  skirt  girl 
to  embroider  is  6x6.  Colorful  Flower  Basket  design  for  His  and  Hers.  Third,  Butter¬ 
flies  and  Flower  Sprays.  All  work  up  wonderfully  well  in  fast,  easy  simple  stitches  for 
shower  gifts  of  pillowcases,  guest  towels,  dresser  scarfs.  Complete  instructions,  20tf. 

180  —  CROCHET  EDGINGS  MODERN  AS  TOMORROW.  New  VAt  in.  edgings  in 
exciting  colors  combined  with  white.  Do  the  bowknot  edge  (bottom  one)  in  pink  or 
or  blue  for  baby  blankets,  bassinet  trim;  try  the  top  two  for  smart  shelf  trim,  or  band¬ 
ing  on  table  linens,  aprons,  guest  towels  and  bath  towels;  the  fourth  as  you  like.  Full 
instructions,  detail  sketches.  20<f. 

2410  and  2411  —  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER  PINAFORES:  Order  one  or  both,  20tf 

each. 

2410  —  MOTHER’S  PERT  PINAFORE.  Smooth  flanges  easily  slide  into  two  patch 
pockets  to  form  bias-cut  details  for  summer  comfort  and  good  looks.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40. 
Size  16,  4y8  yds.  35  in.  20<f. 

2411  —  YOUNG  DAUGHTER  PINAFORE.  Same  delightful  detail,  as  for  Mother’s 
above,  on  this  other  half  of  the  1951  summer  pinafore  story!  Size  6-14.  Size  8,  3  Vi  yds. 
35  in.;  iya  yds.  trim.  20tf. 

OUR  SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20<b 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers  plainly;  be  sure  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  add  V  tax  on  orders  up  to  5<V;  2<*  over  50<L) 


"Use  port  of  your  bread  dough 


to  make  CARAMEL  ROLLS! 


3  Loaves  of  Bread  and  VI 2  dozen  Caramel 
Cream  Rolls . . .  made  from  one  dough! 

USE  ONLY  GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


Make . Yeast  Bread  Dough 

(recipe  below) 

Roll  one  piece  of  dough  into  a 
rectangle,  9xl8-in. 

Spread  with . V*  cup  soft  butter 

Sprinkle  with  a  |  Vi  cup  sugar 
mixture  of. .  J  Vx  tsp.  cinnamon 
I  Vi  cup  raisins 

Roll  up,  beginning  at  wide  side.  Seal 
well  by  pinching  edge  of  dough  into 
a  roll. 

Cut  into  18  slices. 

Place  in  oblong  pan,  13x9jd x2-in.,  a 

mixture  of . 1  cup  brown  sugar 

Vx  cup  cream 

Lay  slices  in  the  pan ;  cover  with  damp 
cloth;  let  rise  at  85°  until  impression 
remains  when  dough  is  touched  gently 
with  finger  ...  30  to  45  minutes.  Bake 
SO  to  35  minutes  in  moderately  hot  oven 
(400°).  Makes  1 Yg  dozen  rolls. 


YEAST  BREAD  DOUGH 


Mix  together 
in  large 
mixing  bowl .  ^ 


Crumble  into 
mixture.  .  .  .  < 


AVx  cups  lukewarm 
liquid  (*milk,  water 
or  potato  water) 

6  tbsp.  sugar 
2  tbsp.  salt 
2  cakes  compressed 
yeast  (**or  2  pkg. 
dry  granular  yeast) 


Stir  until  yeast  is  well  dissolved. 

Add . 4  tbsp.  soft  shorten¬ 

ing  or  Wesson  Oil 


Mix  in  with 
spoon  or 
hand .... 


Turn  out  on 


14  to  iAVx  cups  sifted 
GOLD  MEDAL  Flour, 
adding  in  2  addi- 
]  tions  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  dough 
easy  to  handle 

floured  board;  knead  until 


surface  of  dough  is  smooth  and  blis¬ 
tered  in  appearance  (about  5  minutes) . 
Round  up;  place  in  greased  bowl;  turn 
once  to  bring  greased  side  up.  Cover 
with  damp  cloth  and  set  to  rise  at  85° 
until  indentation  remains  when  two 
fingers  are  pressed  deeply  into  dough 
(double  in  bulk)  ...  1)^  to  2  hours. 
Punch  down  dough.  Round  up  and  set 
to  rise  again  at  85°  until  not  quite 
double  in  bulk  ...  30  minutes.  With 
sharp  knife  cut  dough  into  4  pieces. 
Shape  3  pieces  of  the  dough  into  loaves 
as  follows:  Flatten  dough  into  oblong 
shape,  pressing  out  all  air.  (Work  with 
closed  fists,  back  of  fingers  on  dough.) 
Fold  dough  in  half  lengthwise,  flatten 
again.  Lift  by  ends  and  pull,  slapping 
center  of  dough  on  table  several  times 
to  elongate  (size  should  be  about 
15 x  5-in.).  Bring  the  two  ends  to  the 
center,  overlap  them  and  seal  well  by 
pressing  down  firmly  with  knuckles. 
Take  hold  of  further  edge  of  long  side 
and  fold  over  H  of  way  toward  you 
and  seal  well  with  heel  of  hand.  Fold 
dough  over  another  half  way  and  seal ; 
fold  again  to  edge  nearest  you.  Seal 
again  and  roll  back  and  forth  a  few 
times  to  tighten.  Seal  each  end.  Put 
into  greased  loaf  pan,  8J-£  x  4^£  x  2)d- 
in.  Cover  with  damp  cloth  and  let  rise 
at  85°  until  impression  remains  when 
dough  is  touched  gently  with  finger . . . 
50  to  60  minutes.  Bake  25  to  SO  minutes 
in  hot  oven  (425°). 

*1/  raw  milk  is  used,  scald  and  cool  to  luke¬ 
warm. 

**1/  dry  granular  yeast  is  used,  follow  the  pkg. 
directions.  Or,  add  to  Yi  cup  warm  water.  Stir 
thoroughly  before  adding  to  liquid  mixture  in 
recipe.  Subtract  the  3d  cup  water  from  total 
liquid  in  recipe. 

IMPORTANT:  Do  not  use  self-rising  flour 
(sold  in  parts  of  the  South)  with  this  recipe. 


‘Betty  Crocker”  and  ” Kitchen-tested”  are  re*,  trade  marks  of  General  Mills 


I _ 


Avoid  costly  baking  failures... use 
GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  for  all  bakings 


c— 


The  flour  you  use  in  a  recipe 
costs  only  a  few  pennies.  Yet 
if  it  fails,  your  baking  can 
fail— and  other  expensive  in¬ 
gredients  may  be  wasted. 

Avoid  costly  failures.  Use 
Gold  Medal  “ Kitchen-tested ” 
Enriched  Flour  for  every¬ 
thing  you  bake.  The  fine 
baking  qualities  of  Gold 
Medal  never  vary.  You  can 


count  on  every  cupful — 
every  time!  Each  sack  con¬ 
tains  5  or  6  tested  Betty 
Crocker  recipes— plus  cou¬ 
pon  for  Queen  Bess  pattern 
silverware.  Higher  value 
coupons  in  thrifty  25,  50  and 
100  pound  sacks-  These  fine 
cotton  sacks  are  unprinted. 
Their  paper  labels  soak  off. 
Get  Gold  Medal  Flour  today ! 


lltlCHUP  MIW 


Jb 


GOLD  MEDAL 


Gold  Medal  Flour  Mokes  Wonderful  Bread 
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Possible  shortages  of  many  materials — and 
resulting  disappointments -and  delays  in 
prompt  delivery  of  your  HARDER  CON« 

CRETE  STAVE  SILO  make  it  imperative  thal 
you  order  your  HARDER  now. 

An  earjy  order  insures  delivery  and  erec* 
tion  of,  the  famous  HARDER  "red  and  white 
top"  Concrete  Stave  Silo  for  your  crop  of 
grass  silage. 

Installment  terms  and  cash  discount  plans 
are  available  on  HARDER  CONCRETE 
STAVE  SILOS  and  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE 
SILOS.  Details  on  request. 

Write  today  for  your  copy  of  the  very  complete 
and  informative  pictorial  booklet  on  the  Harder 
Concrete  Stave  Silo  or  Harder  Wood  Stave  Silo. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


The  LONG  end  SHORT 

of  safe  farm  loans 


More  than  a  million  farmers  have  found 
the  answer  to  safe,  low-cost  farm  finan¬ 
cing  in  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  loans. 

FOR  LONG-TERM  LOANS  -  see  your 
local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
about  a  Federal  land  Bank  Mortgage. 

Repayment  periods  from  10  to  33  years, 
with  low  interest  guaranteed  for  the 
life  of  the  loan. 

FOR  SHORT-TERM  LOANS  -  see  your 

local  Production  Credit  Association, 
loans  for  operating  expenses  are  avail¬ 
able  for  periods  up  to  30  months  and 
at  low  net  cost. 

If  you  qualify  for  a  loan  —  long  or 
short  —  you  can  count  on  the  safest 
farm  financing  in  the  world. 

FOR  FREE  INFORMATION  AND  ADDRESS  OF  NEAREST  OFFICES 
WRITE:  Dept.  R2,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


TWOiCJ-A-DAY  PROTECTION  BEFORE 


It’s  so  valuable . . .  yet  so  cheap!  The  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt^  Calcium,  Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D 
that  form  the  Kow-Kare  conditioning  formula  are  a 
common-sense  precaution  at  freshening  time.  Cows 
about  to  calve  often  harbor  weaknesses  that  are  not 
apparent  until  disasters  occur.  Add  Kow-Kare  to  the 
feed  of  every  freshening  cow;  also  of  cows  “gff  feed,” 
cows  forced  for  high  production.  2  a  day  is  a  small 
price  to  pay  for  peace  of  mind.  At  all  farm-supply 
dealers.  FREE  BOOK,  “Care  and  Feeding  of  Dairy 
Cattle Write  for  your  copy  today. 


Dairy  Asso.  Co.,  Inc.,  lyndonviile  9,  Vermont 


“I  can't  afford 
to  have  my 
horse  laid  up” 

says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


•  ‘‘Whenever  I  see  any  signs  of  lameness 
on  my  horses,  I  use  Absorbine  for  relief.  I’m 
sure  it  saved  me  many  working  hours  In 
the  past  10  years.” 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  It's  not  a 
‘‘cure-all,”  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgall  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists; 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ABSORBINE 

NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  Iambs — and 
no  boms  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  t2  •  N-Y- 


for's 


oeHORNing 

PASTE 


Low  Cost  System 
Makes  Milking  Easy 


You  can’t  milk  economically  without 
this!  Connect  milking  machine  to 
your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  have 
the  20th  Century  System  of  Milking. 
Direct  from  cow  to  cooler  milking.  No 
pipie  lines  needed.  Beware  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  cost  more  money  and  re¬ 
quire  more  labor.  Take  the  labor  out 
of  milking  and  make  milking  a  plea¬ 
sure.  Own  this  system  for  as  little  as 
$476.  Pays  for  itself  in  6  to  12 
months.  For  free  literature,  write: 

ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

612-J  Duncan,  Washington,  Mo. 


April  7,  1951 

Electric -Powered  Barn  Cleaners 


The  trend  toward  barn  cleaners  is 
growing  rapidly.  In  many  cases 
where  there  is  doubt  in  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  mind  about  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  this  equipment,  it 
has  been  found  that  lack  of  sufficient 
knowledge  about  barn  cleaners  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
indecision. 

The  practical  report,  here  pre¬ 
sented,  is  intended  to  clarify  these 
doubts  so  that  a  dairyman  can  re¬ 
solve  in  his  own  mind,  based  on  the 
available  data,  whether  the  electric- 
powered  barn  cleaner  is  the  type  of 
equipment  that  would  fit  into  his 
type  of  operation. 

Probably  the  first  cleaner  to  be 
offered  commercially  was  the 
straight  pull-out  type  for  cleaning 
a  single  gutter.  This  has  two  chains 
with  cross  flights  of  wood  or  steel 
attached  to  the  chains.  The  pull-out 
reel  and  loading  chute  are  at  the  end 
of  the  gutter  outside  of  the  barn. 
The  manure  conveyor  winds  on  a 
drum  and  is  returned  to  the  barn 
with  a  small  winch  arrangement. 

Several  of  these  cleaners  are 
operated  with  some  version  of  hay 
hoisting  equipment.  The  continuous 
chain-type  cleaner,  which  travels 
through  both  gutters  by  way  of  cross 
gutters  at  the  end  of  the  barn,  is 
widely  used.  In  some  cleaners  the 
gutter  chain  is  driven  by  one  motor 
and  the  elevator  by  a  second  motor. 
In  others,  one  motor  drives  the  en¬ 
tire  mechanism  since  the  gutter  chain 


type  of  belt  in  the  gutter.  In  addition 
to  these  more  permanent  types,  there 
have  been  some  portable  cleaners 
made.  A  recent  announcement  is  one 
of  a  garden  tractor  with  a  specially 
devised  blade  for  pushing  out  the 
manure. 

The  selection  of  the  type  of  clean¬ 
er  a  farmer  buys  is  an  individual 
problem.  All  of  these  various  types 
are  in  operation  and  most  of  them 
are  working  satisfactorily.  For  some 
time  I  made  the  assertion  that  1  had 
never  encountered  a  farmer,  who 
was  using  a  barn  cleaner,  who  would 
be  willing  to  dispense  with  it.  Now, 
however,  we  could  cite  a  few  places 
where,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the 
cleaner  has  not  been  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  By  and  large,  however,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  barn  cleaners  have 
proven  more  satisfactory  than  most 
new  power  equipment. 

Most  of  us  remember  the  early 
tractors,  many  of  them  no  longer  in 
the  market  because  they  failed  to  do 
the  job  for  which  they  were  sold. 
No  doubt  the  same  situation  will  de¬ 
velop  in  barn  cleaner  production. 
When  an  idea  is  brand  new  it  is  easy 
to  promote  and  sell  when  money  is 
plentiful.  As  time  and  usage  develop 
weaknesses,  some  of  the  manufact¬ 
urers  fall  by  the  wayside.  Probably 
this  will  hold  true  for  barn  cleaners. 
For  this  reason  it  is  always  best  to 
buy  equipment  from  established 
manufacturers  who  have  a  repu¬ 
tation  to  maintain. 


The  cleaner,  on  left,  has  just  drawn  out  the  manure  while,  on  the  right,  it  is 
shown  ready  to  be  operated.  Spencer  Schoonviaker,  Gardiner,  Ulster 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  found  that  his  barn  cleaner  cuts  labor  costs  and  saves 

valuable  time. 


continues  up  an  inclined  elevator, 
dumps  the  manure  into  the  spreader, 
and  returns  to  the  barn.  This  type 
eliminates  the  pit. 

Another  widely  used  type  is  the 
shuttle  stroke  rod^cleaner  which 
operates  in  one  gutter.  The  flights 
are  hinged  on  to  a  square  pipe.  On 
the  forward  stroke  the  •  scrapers 
swing  across  the  gutter  and  sweep 
the  manure  ahead  toward  a  separate 
elevator.  On  the  backstroke,  the 
scraper  folds  against  the  rod  and 
moves  back  until  the  forward  motion 
again  swings  it  out.  By  proper  spac¬ 
ing,  these  scrapers  continue  to  move 
the  manure  forward  in  the  gutter. 
With  the  elevator  crosswise  of  the 
barn,  the  manure  from  two  gutters 
is  handled  by  a  single  elevator  or 
dumped  directly  into  the  spreader 
from  the  gutter  where  outside  grade 
conditions  permit. 

In  addition  to  these  most  widely 
used  types,  there  is  the  belt  type 
cleaner  which  uses  a  special  type  of 
rubber  belt  in  the  gutter.  This  oper¬ 
ates  much  the  same  as  the  pull-out 
type,  with  the  belt  winding  on  a 
reel  and  a  return  winch  to  pull  it 
back.  It  has  only  recently  been 
commercially  available.  Another  new 
type  is  the  power  shovel  which  must 
be  man-operated.  It  operates  by  a 
winch  that  pulls  it  forward  with  the 
droppings  from  four  to  six  cows  at 
a  time  and  dumps  this  in  an  elevator; 
the  power  then  cuts  off  and  the 
shovel  is  pulled  back  by  hand  to 
take  a  new  load.  One  cleaner  takes 
the  manure  out  with  a  screw- 
conveyor  in  the  gutter.  This  needs  to 
be  covered  with  a  grate  to  keep  cows 
from  stepping  on  it.  A  new  manu¬ 
facturer  in  the  field  uses  a  link-chain 


Experience  has  already  righted 
many  of  the  early  mistakes  in  manu¬ 
facture  and  installation  and  today 
the  barn  cleaner  is  a  practical  labor- 
saving  machine.  Barn  cleaners  are 
used  on  more  days  of  the  year  than 
most  equipment  and  they  do  the 
dirtiest  and  hardest  job  on  the  farm, 
that  of  cleaning  out  the  manure. 

The  true  test  of  any  equipment  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  users.  In  order 
to  get  the  real  practical  values  of 
barn  cleaners,  a  questionnaire  was 
recently  sent  out  to  several  hundred 
barn  cleaner  users.  Of  the  650  com¬ 
pleted  questionnaires,  received  from 
owners  of  herds  ranging  from  10  to 
100  cows  kept  in  stalls,  96.92  per 
cent  considered  the  barn  cleaner  a 
good  investment.  Of  594  replies  to 
that  question,  only  seven  stated  defi¬ 
nitely  that  they  did  not  so  believe; 
11  had  some  reservations.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  own  liking  for  the 
cleaner,  95.42  per  cent  were  willing 
to  recommend  it  to  their  neighbors. 
Only  10  stated  that  they  did  not 
recommend  it;  16  did  so  with  reser¬ 
vations,  usually  based  on  size  of 
herd,  labor  supply,  etc. 

Under  present  conditions,  avail¬ 
ability  of  labor  is  becoming  a  serious 
and  limiting  factor  in  dairying.  As 
the  supply  dwindles,  the  need  for 
laborsaving  equipment  will  increase. 
Of  426  who  replied  to  the  query 
whether  the  bam  cleaner  saved 
labor,  272  (63.8  per  cent)  stated  that 
it  did;  69  per  cent  of  those  who  hire 
labor  stated  that  a  barn  cleaner  in¬ 
duced  a  better  choice  of  men. 

The  barn  cleaner  not  only  saves 
labor,  it  saves  time  too.  On  the  aver¬ 
age  the  questionnaire  shows  that  it 
(Continued  on  Page  270) 
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DOGS 


CATTLEDOGS  AND  PUPS 

One  litter  of  purebred  English  Shepherds.  Natural 
heelers.  Sold  with  a  written  guarantee  to  make  good. 
Have  four,  one  year  old  dogs  partly  trained,  ready  for 
hard  work.  Three  fully  trained.  Pups  from  $10.00  up. 
Stato  fully  yc.ur  wants.  Wo  oan  fill  your  order. 
Every  Pup  Guaranted  to  Please. 

V.  M.  KIRK, _ WEST  LEYDEN.  NEW  YORK 

GENUINE 


RAT  TERRIERS 

S'-SSiS! 

:■  .w:v.y> 


PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


DOGS  —  Six  Reg.  Pointer  Pups  out  of  fine  hunting 
parents.  Collie  matron  and  stud  also  Dalmatian 
matrons.  Pair  of  toy  poms,  expect  new  litters 
of  toy  fox  terriers  and  chihuahuas. 
NEWTON  ELLSWORT  H  ■  VICT  OR,  NEW  YORK 
For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Collie 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  V. 
For  Sale:  BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH 
SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents. 
Low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.00;  Females  $12.00. 
JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 

- REG.  COLLIES  BY  OLYMPIC  CHAMPIONS - 

Pups  have  more  brains  and  pep  raised  on  my 
Hereford  Farm.  L.  COWDE N,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 
GREAT  DANE  MATRONS,  Fawn,  Bred,  due. 
Registered.  No  reasonable  offer  refuse*. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  PHONE:  3897 


PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES 


FEMALES  $20.00;  MALES  $22.50.  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA, 

flNY  TOY  FOX  PUPPIES.  Also  Pomeranians. 

STONY  ACRE’S. _ WELLSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  MALE  PUPS  for  home,  estate,  $75. 

FiARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone:  3897 

UOEBRE1)  COCKED  PljPS  AND  DOGS 

Non-Resnstered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S,  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES 


PUPPIES,  BREEDING  STOCK,  PROVEN  STUD 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 
SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Breeders.  Low  Prices. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 

SHADY  SIDE  FARM.  MADISON,  NEW  YORK 

rm  I  IP  DITPPICC  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 
LULL1E.  rurriLj  WALTON,  new  YORK 

REG.  COLLIES  and  COLLIE  SHEPHERD  PUPS 
HILLCREST  FARM, _ ALTMAR,  NEW  YORK 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *•&££ SK"- 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLI N ETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  Now  Hampshire 

TISOTO  REG.  COLLIES:  Sable-White  Puppies. 
PROUT.  Box  261,  Route  I,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshire,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  few  Duroc  crosses. 
Please  state  second  choice.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 

5-6  weeks  $10;  6-7  weeks  $11;  7-8  weeks  $12;  8-10 
weeks  $12.50.  12  weeks  started  shoates  $17.50  each. 
Vaccination  upon  request  $1.00  apiece  extra. 
BOARS:  40-50  lbs.  $25;  75-90  lbs.  $35;  100-125  lbs. 
$50.  Free  truok  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within 
reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
check  or  money  order.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD, _ CONCORD,  MASS. 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Gefsbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MDt 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Pricea  on  re- 

lest.  ARLEN  FARMS,  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
flits  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 

2«  Purebred  Berkshire  Boars  •  2 

Begistered,  proven,  have  no  further  use  for  them. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

Harvey  A.  Foster.  1600  Parker  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 
Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  net  akin; 
cholera  immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — • 
G.  CLYDES  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN.  VA. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE  BRED  GILTS 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS 
FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 


TAMW0RTH8  —  Registered  or  unregistered  10  to  12 
weeks  old.  Genuine  Bacon  Breed.  Write  for  prices. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON,  DELAWARE 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Reg.  Tamworth  Boar,  5  mos.  old.  Also  young  pigs. 

HERBERT  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


RABBITS 


FLEM  GIANT 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
5  weeks  old,  6  pair  $10;  3  months  old  per  pair  $6.00; 
8  months  old  breeding  does  $9.50;  9  months  bred 
does  $10;  9  months  bucks  $8.00.  PETER  SEDLACK 
BOX  186, _ MIDDLE  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

 GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
maga2ine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

_ RAMS _ 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM— 3  yrs.  old.  Ex¬ 

cellent  Brooding.  A.  L,  BLEN1S,  RAVENA,  N.  Y. 

—  -  ■  -  -  - « 

WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 
AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY! 

Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
T.  BOX  131 
Thom  psonvi  lie,  Connecticut 


February  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  February 
1951  are  as  follows: 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op. 
Shawangunk  Co-op . 
Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-< 
No.  Blenheim  Crearr 
Erie  Co.  Co-op.  .  .  . 
Buffalo  Unity  Co-op. 
Sullivan  Co.  Co-op.  . 
Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co- 
Delaware  Co.  Co-op. 
Bovina  Center  Co-op 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co . . . 
Conesus  Milk  Co-op . 
Rock  Royal  Co-op. 
Arkport  Dairies . , . 
Cohocton  Creameries . 
Grandview  Dairy . . , 
Fly  Creek  Valley  Cc 
Rose  Lake  Dairies.. 

Sheffield  Farms . 

Dairymen’s  League . 


Per  100  Lbs. 

Per  Qt. 

.  .  .$5.26 

$.1119 

...  5.13 

.1091 

p..  .  5.12 

.1089 

iry .  4.98 

.1059 

.  . .  4.92 

.1046 

...  4.92 

.1046 

.  .  .  4.84 

.1029 

op.  4.81 

.1023 

...  4.805 

.1022 

).  .  .  4.805 

.1022 

...  4.795 

.102 

...  4.78 

.1017 

.  .  .  4.78 

.1017 

.  .  .  4.78 

.1017 

....  4.78 

.1017 

.  .  .  4.78 

.1017 

op.  4.78 

.1017 

.  .  .  4.78 

.1017 

...  4.77 

.1016 

.  .  .  4.67 

.0993 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.78; 
Buffalo  $4.77;  Rochester  $4.85. 


Livestock  Show  at  Univ.  of 
New  Hampshire 

The  Second  Annual  “New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Royal”  Livestock  Show  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Animal  Industry  Club 
of  the  University  of  New  Hampshire 
will  be  held  in  Putnam  Hall 
Pavilion,  Durham,  N.  H.,  Saturday, 
April  21,  1951,  starting  at  8:00  a.  m. 

About  75  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  the  two  year  Ap¬ 
plied  Farming  course  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  will  compete  for  honors  in  fit¬ 
ting  and  showing  livestock.  Classes 
will  consist  of  dairy,  beef,  horses, 
swine  and  sheep. 

Judges  of  the  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship  will  be  A1  Cowan,  Professor  of 
Animal  Husbandry,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  and  Rex  LeParmen- 
tier,  Wethersfield  Farm,  Danvers, 
Mass.  Prizes  for  winning  contestants 
are  being  donated  by  publishers  of 
breed  and  trade  journals,  livestock 
supply  houses,  and  other  interested 
groups. 

Also  on  the  program  will  be  a 
parade  of  breeds,  a  Co-ed  Milking 
Contest,  a  sheep  shearing  demon¬ 
stration,  and  other  special  attrac¬ 
tions. 


Guernseys  Sold  High 

Guernsey  sales  for  the  past  year 
dhow  that  several  new  highs  were 
established,  both  for  numbers  sold  as 
well  as  some  sale  averages.  During 
1950  the  record  number  of  10,918 
registered  Guernseys  were  sold  at 
auction  in  231  sales,  for  an  average 
price  per  head  of  $455.95.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  9,611  head  sold  in  1949 
in  200  sales,  for  an  average  of  $380.79. 
The  highest  former  average  was  at¬ 
tained  in  1919,  when  1,309  head 
brought  an  average  of  $546  in  29 
sales.  The  1950  average  is  the  highest 
since  1946,  when  8,897  head  averaged 
$460.98  in  174  sales. 


As  every  season  seems  best  to  us 
in  its  turn,  so  the  coming  in  of  Spring 
is  like  the  creation  of  Cosmos  out  of 
Chaos,  and  the  realization  of  the 
Golden  Age. — Henry  David  Thoreau’s 
Walden. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average*  farmer.  Milking 
■Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  miltc  and  meat  from  homo- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm  I  Free  mots.  Or  subseribe  to 

Milking  8hortbornt  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 
srear:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

■jav 


SOCIETY  e  Oegt.  R N5  Jt3  L  SiOSTOliE  AVI,  SWINSntin  4,  MO. 


-  HIDES  WANTED  - 

Cowhides  &  Calfskins.  Write  for  Prices. 

G.  SIMMS,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 

Saturday ,  April  21st,  1:00  P.  At* 

PALMYRA,  NEW  YORK 


=  FAIRGROUNDS 


=  N, 


All  cattle  approved  by  a  selection  committee.  They  come  from  8  (eight)  counties. 
Sold  in  groups  of  one  (1)  to  four  (4).  Can  be  inspected  from  10  o’clock  sale  day. 

80  —  YEARLINGS,  TWO  YEAR  OLDS  &  YOUNG  HERD  BULLS  —  80 
Mostly  open  —  Some  of  older  ones  bred.  T.  B.  free  —  Vaccinated  for 
Bang’s  Disease.  Inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 

Sale  Sponsored  by 

Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeders  &  Breeders  Improvement  Project  (The  same  group  of 
beef  producers  who  operate  the  Fall  Feeder  Sale  at  Palmyra). 

ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE  ,N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
IRVING  MONROE— PALMYRA,  N.  Y.— CLERK  &  CASHIER 

Write  to  New  York  State  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager  for  free  catalog. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  TWENTY  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


DANGER 


At  the  first  sign  of  con¬ 
gestion,  oftentimes  the  dan¬ 
ger  signal,  apply  FLEX-O 
UDDER  OINTMENT.  Less 
rubbing  required  because  of 
its  counter-irritant  heating 
action.  Made  for  congested 
udders  ONLY. 

Make  Her  Bag  Flexible 
with  FLEX-O 

10  o z,  75  Cents 

At  your  dealer  or  direct,  P.P. 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 

Montclair  3,  New  jersey 

JKLMBLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 


UDDER  OINTMENT 


WESTERN  NEW  YORK 
ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

GROUP  HEIFER  SALE 
ERIE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
HAMBURG,  NEW  YORK 

APRIL  14,  1951 

50  Purebred,  Registered,  Bred  and 
Open  Heifers  will  be  sold  in  well 
grown,  unfitted  farmer  style.  Sired 
by  and  Bred  to  good  Bulls.  From 
good  beef  producing  Dams.  T.  B. 
and  Bangs  tested,  vaccinated  for 
Bangs  as  calves. 

MYNDERT  PANGBURN 
Sale  Mgr. 

EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


THE  10th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

MAY  5,  1951 
HELD  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

15  Leading  Breeders  of  the 
Northeast  Are  Selling 
“The  Best  Ever” 

For  Catalog  Write 

ROBERT  GENERAUX,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


CONN.  BROWN  SWISS  EVENTS 

MAY  12,  1951 

AT  DURHAM  FAIR  GROUNDS 
BROWN  SWISS  SALE 

Cows,  bred  and  open  heifers,  calves.  May  19 
at  Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Canton. 
Come  and  see  this  great  breed  on  parade. 
Bring  your  family.  Pure  bred  calf  will  be 
raffled.  Exhibition  of  trained  steers. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Beaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


BEEF  SHORTHORNS  •  FOR  SALE 

2-1  year  old  cows,  calves  at  foot;  1-2  year  old  cows, 
calves  at  foot;  1-2  year  old  heifers;  1-4  year  old  bull. 

SAREN  JENSEN,  R.  F.  D.  I,  BOX  495 
METUCHEN,  N.  J.  Phone:  Met.  6-6735-M 


. -  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULLS  - 

Eight  Months  Old.  One  for  Sale,  One  for  Trade. 
CHARLES  F.  BOMER 

152  WEST  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK  18,  N.  Y. 


TEN  YEARLING  REGISTERED  ANGUS  HEIFERS 
and  ONE  BULL  —  NO  RELATION  —  $250  Each. 
P  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


WANTED:  Pure  Bred  Registered  ANGUS  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  TELFORD,  PA. 


NORTHEASTERN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BREEDERS ’  SALE 


15th  Annual  Event 
To  be  held  in  the  heated  Live 
Stock  Pavilion  at 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Starting  at  1  P.  M. 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1951 
Choice  offerings  from  some  of  the 
best  Eastern  breeders. 

63  LOTS 

6  BULLS  57  FEMALES 

Sale  Headquarters:  Hotel  Ithaca 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Catalogue  Write  to  — 
GIFFORD  A.  COCHRAN 
Sales  Manager 

North  Salem,  New  York 

Northeastern  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders’  Association 


l  REAL  ESTATE,  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  « 

I  &  FARM  MACHINERY  DISPERSAL  i 
|  THURSDAY  APRIL  12,  1951  i 

1  Promptly  at  12:30  p.  m.  i 

1  on  the  Warner  Hill  Road,  1  mile  east  of  ■ 
1  South  Wales,  N.  Y.,  4  miles  south  of  ■ 
1  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  out  Route  16.  a 

•  Two  Erie  Co.  Dairy  Farms  (250  acres, 

•  &  180  acres)  50  Reg.  Holsteins  &  complete , 
line  of  modern  farm  machinery  includ¬ 
ing  Farmall  H  tractor,  Ford  tractor  and ! 

■  Papec  field  harvester.  Most  tools  only 1 
3  years  old.  ■ 

Real  Estate  to  sell  at  1:30  p.m.  For  terms,  1 
credit  arrangements  or  appointment  to  1 
inspect  real  estate  call  Harris  Wilcox, 1 
Broker,  phone  Bergen  97.  ■ 

Herd  is  calfhood  vaccinated,  Bangs  • 

,  tested,  Vet.  inspected,  HIR  records,  i 
Printed  catalog  on  cattle  available  at  i 
ringside.  ■ 

ASHLEY  F.  WILSON  &  SON,  Owners  i 
Terms:  Cash  , 

HARRIS  WILCOX  , 

Auctioneer  &  Licensed  Real  Estate  Broker, 
BERGEN,  NEW  YORK 

GUERNSEY  AUCTIONS 


APRIL  24  —  GRASSLAND  FARM 
SALISBURY,  CONN. 

Selling  120  Registered  Guernseys  — 
complete  dispersal  of  the  famous  high 
producing  Grassland  herd  founded  in 
1896.  .  .  .big  milking  cows  mostly  fresh. 

MAY  3  —  EASTERN  STATES, 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS 
GUERNSEY  SIRE  SALE 

26  top  young  bulls  of  service  age,  selling 
in  conjunction  with  26th  NEW  ENGLAND 
GUERNSEY  SALE  —  45  cows  and  bred 
heifers.  Write  for  catalogs. 

DUNN  &  HARWOOD 
Sales  Managers 
Schoharie,  New  York 
Cordaville,  Mass. 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES  •  Sired  by 

Winterthur  Zeus  Fobes  Crescent,  grandson 
of  Posch  Ormsby  14th  and  Wisconsin  Admiral 
Burke  Lad.  Out  of  a  4.2%  dam  and  4.7% 
granddam.  By  Pabst  Winterthur  Zeus.  Calves 
out  of  granddaughters  of  POF  14th. 
Reasonably  Priced  For  High  Quality  Offered. 

FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR 
DANBORO,  BUCKS  CO., _ PENNA. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
.Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  S*.,  Br. orion,  V(. 


REGISTERED  AYRSHIRE  SPECIAL 


FOUR  YOUNG  COWS;  SIX  YEARLING  HEIFERS; 

ONE  BULL  CALF.  $2,000. 

ALFRED  HIMROD,  WATERFORD,  PA. 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD.  CONN. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 

LIVESTOCK  to  board  or 
raise  on  shares.  Best  of  care. 
WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


WANTED 

Write,  SIMMS. 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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April  7,  1951 


★  MONEY 

★  TIME 

★  ENERGY 

with 


Westingliouse 

MILK  COOLERS 


FRONT-DOR  MILK  COOLER 
4-6-8  CAN  CAPACITIES 


9  IMMERSION  COOLERS 
3-10  CAN  CAPACITIES 


2-CAN  COOLERET 


ALL  WITH  easily  replaceable 
Drop-In  Refrigeration  Units 
and  all  backed  by  a  5-Year 
Guarantee  Plan. 

For  Further  Details ,  see  your 
local  Westinghouse  Dealer  or 
write,  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Electric  Appliance 
Division,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk 
Is  Quality  Milk 


you  CAN  BE  SURE- 

IF  ITS 


Westinghouse  ,} 


Farm  Workers  Under  New  Social 
Security  Law 


Social  Security  now  includes  pro¬ 
tection  for  regularly  employed  farm 
workers.  Beginning  January  1,  1951, 
their  cash  wages  started  to  count 
toward  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance.  It  is  estimated  that  nearly  one 
million  agricultural  workers  in  an 
average  week  may  have  their  earnings 
credited  toward  old-age  and  surviv¬ 
ors  insurance  benefits  by  this  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  social  security  law.  This 
estimate  includes,  in  addition  to  regu¬ 
lar  farm  workers,  about  200,000  in 
borderline  or  semi-industrial  agricul¬ 
tural  employments. 

When  A  Person  Is  Covered 

If  a  person  is  self-employed  in 
agriculture  as  a  farm  owner  or  farm 
operator,  his  work  and  earnings  are 
not  covered  by  Federal  social  security. 
If  one  is  employed  on  a  farm  and 
meets  certain  tests  for  work  regularity 
and  cash  wages,  his  work  will  be 
covered  and  he  will  come  under  the 
amended  law. 

In  general,  one’s  work  as  a  farm 
employee  may  count  toward  old-age 
and  survivors  insui'ance  benefits  if 
he  is  engaged  in  planting,  cultivating 
or  harvesting  any  farm  crop;  raising 
or  tending  livestock,  poultry,  bees,  or 
fur-bearing  animals  on  a  farm;  pre¬ 
paring,  processing  or  delivering  the 
crops  of  that  farm  to  storage  or  to 
market;  performing  any  kind  of  do¬ 
mestic  work  in  the  farmhouse,  or 
doing  similar  Work  anywhere  on  the 
farm  or  ranch,  or  if  one  is  hired  by 
the  farm  operator  to  do  work  in  the 
operation,  maintenance,  or  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  farm. 

Whether  or  not  a  person’s  serv¬ 
ices  as  a  farm  worker  are  covered  is 
determined,  with  respect  to  his  work 
for  each  of  his  employers,  on  a  calen¬ 
dar  quarter  basis.  The  first  quarter 
began  January  1,  the  second  begins 
April  1,  the  third  July  1,  and  the 
fourth  October  1.  Before  one  can  be 
covered,  he  must  work  continuously 
for  an  employer  during  a  qualifying 
period  of  one  entire  calendar  quarter. 
Work  in  the  calendar  quarter  Octo- 
ber-December  1950  can  count  as  a 
qualifying  period.  After  one  has 
served  the  qualifying  period,  he  will 
be  covered  in  each  succeeding  quar¬ 
ter  with  the  same  employer  as  long 
as  he  continues  to  work  at  least  60 
days  on  a  full-time  basis  and  earn 
cash  wages  of  $50.  After  thus  quali¬ 
fying  as  a  regular  worker,  he  will 
also  be  covered  for  the  first  quarter 
in  which  he  works  less  than  60  days 
if  he  earns  cash  wages  of  at  least  $50. 
In  this  event,  before  he  can  be  cov¬ 
ered  in  any  future  quarter,  he  must 
again  serve  a  qualifying  period. 

As  an  illustration  consider  the  work 
of  James  Byrnes  who  is  one  of  the 
four  year-round  workers  in  Alex 
Moore’s  apple  orchard.  Byrnes  picked 
apples  and  helped  around  the  orchard 
during  all  of  the  fourth  quarter  (Oc- 
tober-December  1950).  Therefore,  be¬ 
ginning  January  1,  1951,  his  work 
with  Mr.  Moore  can  be  covered  under 
the  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program.  During  January,  February, 
and  March  of  1951,  Byrnes  worked 
68  days  on  a  full-time  basis  in  the 
orchard  and  earned  $275  in  cash 
wages.  These  wages  will  count  for 
social  security.  After  the  spring  work 
opened  up,  Byrnes  got  a  job  in  April 
as  a  general  farm  worker  with  Jacob 
Collmer.  Thus  during  the  April- June 
quarter  of  1951,  he  worked  18  days 
for  Mr.  Moore  and  earned  $72  in  cash, 
and  worked  54  days  for  Mr.  Collmer 
and  earned  cash  wages  of  $170. 
Byrnes’  work  for  Mr.  Moore  counts 
for  social  security  because  he  was 
regularly  employed  by  him  in  the 
quarter  preceding  the  one  in  which 
he  worked  less  than  60  days.  His 
work  for  Mr.  Collmer  does  not  count, 
however*  because  he  has  not  yet 
worked  a  “qualifying  quarter”  for 
him.  If  Byrnes  is  continuously  em¬ 
ployed  by  Mr.  Collmer  during  the 
entire  calendar  quarter  July-Septem- 
ber,  his  work  in  that  quarter  on  the_ 
Collmer  farm  makes  it  his  “qualify¬ 
ing  quarter”  with  Mr.  Collmer.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  he  continues  to  work  for 
Mr.  Collmer  for  the  balance  of  1951, 
he  will  be  “regularly  employed”  and 
his  cash  wages  in  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year  will  be  covered. 

Wages  paid  by  a  farm  operator  to 
his  children  who  are  under  21  do  not 
count  toward  social  security,  and 
neither  do  wages  paid  by  a  farmer  to 
his  wife,  by  a  wife  to  her  husband,  or 
by  sons  and  daughters  to  their  par¬ 
ents. 


A  person’s  work  in  the  borderline 
or  semi-industrial  agricultural  jobs 
comes  under  social  security  without 
regard  to  amount  of  wages  or  period 
or  regularity  of  work.  If  one  is  em¬ 
ployed  for  post-harvest  agricultural 
work  by  a  farmers’  cooperative  or  for 
the  post-harvest  preparation  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  for  market  by  a  com¬ 
mercial  handler,  he  now  has  the  same 
social  security  coverage  as  employees 
in  commerce  and  industry.  He  is  also 
covered  in  the  same  way  in  a  variety 
of  off-farm  services  such  as  those  in 
connection  with  the  production  and 
harvesting  of  mushrooms,  the  hatch¬ 
ing  of  poultry,  and  the  gathering  of 
maple  sap. 

How  Workers  Become  Insured 

A  “covered”  worker  and  his  family 
may  receive  any  of  the  various  types 
of  benefits  provided  the  worker  is 
“fully  insured.”  One  is  “fully  insured” 
if  he  has  to  his  credit  at  least  half 
as  many  quarters  of  coverage  as 
there  are  calendar  quarters  between 
January  1,  1951,  (or  the  date  a  per¬ 
son  becomes  21  years  of  age  if  that 
is  later)  and  the  time  he  becomes  65 
years  old  or  dies.  A  quarter  of  cover¬ 
age  means  a  calendar  quarter  in 
which  the  individual  was  paid  wages 
of  $50  or  more  for  employment  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  program.  In  no  case, 
however,  can  a  wage  earner  be  full}' 
insured  with  fewer  than  six  quarters 
of  coverage.  He  is  fully  insured  in 
every  case  if  he  has  at  least  40  quar¬ 
ters  of  coverage;  when  he  has  40 
such  quarters  to  his  credit,  he  can 
never  lose  his  fully  insured  status. 

The  quarters  of  coverage  needed 
for  insured  status  may  be  earned  at 
any  time,  before  or  after  January  1, 
1951.  Many  farm  workers  have  at 
some  time  worked  in  jobs  covered  by 
the  law,  and  may  be  fully  insured 
right  now  on  the  basis  of  that  em¬ 
ployment.  Anyone  who  is  now  age  62 
or  older  needs  only  six  quarters  of 
coverage,  earned  at  any  time,  to  be 
fully  insured  and  eligible  for  benefits 
at  age  65. 

Even  though  one  is  not  fully  in¬ 
sured,  his  survivors  may  nevertheless 
be  eligible  for  certain  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program  if  he  is  “currently  in¬ 
sured.”  In  order  to  be  Currently  in¬ 
sured,  an  individual  must  have  had  at 
least  six  quarters  of  coverage  during 
the  three  years  immediately  prior  to 
his  death. 

Types  of  Benefits  Payable 

When  a  fully  insured  individual 
attains  65  and  retires,  he  can  receive 
monthly  cash  benefits.  His  wife  may 
also  receive  monthly  benefits  when 
she  reaches  age  65,  or  at  an  earlier 
age,  if  she  is  caring  for  a  child  who 
is  eligible  for  benefits.  The  wage 
earner’s  children  may  receive  bene¬ 
fits  if  they  are  under  age  18.  If  the 
wage  earner  is  a  married  woman 
with  a  dependent  husband,  the  hus¬ 
band  can  receive  monthly  benefits  at 
age  65  if  his  wife  was  both  fully  and 
currently  insured  when  she  became 
entitled  to  benefits. 

When  a  fully  insured  individual 
dies,  his  children  under  18  may  re¬ 
ceive  monthly  benefits,  and  his  widow 
may  receive  monthly  benefits  if  she 
is  caring  for  his  children  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving  benefits.  Her  benefits  will 
continue  until  the  youngest  child  is 
18.  If  she  is  not  yet  65  at  that  time, 
her  benefits  will  stop,  but  she  will 
again  be  eligible  for  benefits  when  she 
attains  age  65.  If  the  deceased  wage 
earner  leaves  no  widow,  widower  or 
children  who  can  ever  become  en¬ 
titled  to  monthly  benefits  on  the 
basis  of  his  wages,  and  if  his  parents 
were  dependent  on  him  when  he  died, 
they  may  receive  monthly  benefits  at 
age  65. 

If  the  wage  earner  was  currently 
but  not  fully  insured  when  he  died, 
monthly  payments  may  be  made  to 
his  young  children  and  to  his  widow 
while  caring  for  the  children.  How¬ 
ever,  in  currently  insured  cases,  the 
widow  is  not  eligible  for  benefits  at 
age  65. 

Benefit  Amounts 

The  amount  of  benefits  payable 
under  the  program  depends  on  his 
average  monthly  wage  and  the  time  at 
which  he  retires  and  files  his  applica¬ 
tion  for  benefits.  Most  farm  workers 
will  have  earned  at  least  six  quarters 
of  coverage  after  1950  before  they  are 
ready  to  retire,  and  their  benefits  will 
be  computed  by  taking  50  per  cent 
of  the  first  $100  of  the  average  month- 


It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PLUS! 


—  Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Here’s  What 
STERLING  BLUSALT 
Gives  Them! 


SALT...  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE. ..regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 


MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility.. .  improves  lactation. 
IRON. ..essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER ...  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  . . .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 


STERLING  J 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Bag  Balm  Dilators,  now  molded  of  new 
ultra-flexible,  ivory-smooth  plastic,  take  on 
any  contour  of  a  bent  teat  without  pressure. 
Holds  milk  duct  in  normal  shape  during 
healing.  Flutes  on  shaft  carry  in  antiseptic 
ointment,  maintain  continuous  contact  with 
injured  tissue.  Cannot  absorb  pus  infection. 
25  sterilized  and  packed  in  medicated  Bag 
Balm.  At  all  druggists  and 
farm  stores. 

Dairy  Association  Co.,  Inc. 

LyndonviUe,  Vermont 


TEAT  DILATORS 


You  can  unload  upto5tonin7minutes 

All-Purpose 
**^Waqon  Unloader 


Handles  All* 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  tho  time 
you  gain,  the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


SILO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  19291 
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ly  wage  plus  15  per  cent  of  the  next 

$200. 

Those  insured  workers  who  die  or 
retire  before  they  have  earned  six 
quarters  of  coverage  after  1950,  will 
have  their  benefits  computed  by  the 
formula  used  in  the  old  law.  The 
benefits  so  computed  will  then  be 
raised  to  a  higher  amount  by  a  “cor  - 
version  table”  in  the  new  law  which 
is  used  to  increase  the  payment  to 
all  persons  now  receiving  benefits. 
The  benefits  figured  this  way  will 
usually  be  somewhat  smaller  than  if 
the  worker  earned  six  quarters  of 
coverage  after  1950  and  had  his  bene¬ 
fits  computed  under  the  new  formula. 

The  minimum  monthly  benefit  pay¬ 
able  to  a  retired  worker  under  the 
program  is  $20;  the  maximum  pay¬ 
able  to  any  family  is  $150  or  80  per 
cent  of  the  worker’s  average  wage, 
whichever  is  the  smaller.  The  month¬ 
ly  benefit  amounts  payable  under  the 
new  formula  to  various  family  groups 
at  given  levels  of  average  monthly 
wages  are  as  follows:  If  average 
monthly  wage  is  $50,  monthly  bene¬ 
fits  are — retired  workers  alone  $20; 
retired  worker  and  wife  $37.50;  wid¬ 
ow  at  age  65  $18.80;  widow  and  two 
children  $40.  If  average  monthly  wage 
is  $100,  monthly  benefits  are — retired 
workers  alone  $50;  retired  worker  and 
wife  $75;  widow  at  age  65  $37.50; 
widow  and  two  children  $80.  If  aver¬ 
age  monthly  wage  is  $200,  monthly 
benefits  are — retired  workers  alone 
$65;  retired  worker  and  wife  $97; 
widow  at  age  65  $48.80;  widow  and 
two  children  $130.  If  average  month¬ 
ly  wage  is  $300,  monthly  benefits  are 
— retired  workers  alone  $80;  retired 
worker  and  wife  $120;  widow  at  age 
65  $60;  widow  and  two  children  $150. 

Benefits  Suspended  for  Employment 

Benefits  for  a  retired  worker  under 
75  are  not  payable  for  a  month  in 
which  he  earns  more  than  $50  wages 
in  employment  covered  by  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance.  Beginning 
in  1951  benefits  for  one  or  more 
months  also  will  not  be  payable  to 
a  beneficiary  under  75  who  does  sub¬ 
stantial  work  as  a  non-farm  self- 
employed  person  if  his  net  earnings 
from  covered  self-employment  in  a 
taxable  year  average  more  than  $50 
per  month.  All  beneficiaries  aged  75 
and  over  will  receive  their  benefits 
without  regard  to'  the  amount  of  their 
wages  or  net  earnings  from  any  kind 
of  employment  or  self-employment. 

Benefits  will  continue  to  be  paid 
if  a  worker  receives  income  from 
sources  other  than  work  in  covered 
employment.  A  retired  non-farm  self- 
employed  person,  for  example,  could 
receive  rent  from  real  estate  he  owns 
or  interest  on  his  savings  and  still 
receive  old-age  and  survivors  insur¬ 
ance  benefits.  A  person  thus  does  not 
have  to  be  in  need  before  he  can 
claim  benefits.  However,  a  husband, 
widower,  or  parent  must  establish 
that  the  worker  on  whose  record  he 
claims  benefits  has  been  furnishing  at 
least  half  his  support. 

Amount  of  Social  Security  Taxes 

The  fund  from  which  the  retirement 
and  survivors  insurance  benefits  are 
paid  is  built  up  by  contributions  from 
employees,  employers  and  the  self- 
employed  who  come  under  the  pro¬ 
gram.  An  employer  of  farm  workers 
who  are  covered  by  social  security 
will  deduct  one  and  one-half  per  cent 
from  the  cash  wages  he  pays  these 
workers,  and  will  add  another  one 
and  one-half  per  cent  as  his  own  con¬ 
tribution.  The  money  will  be  sent  to 
the  nearest  office  of  the  United  States 
Collector  of  Internal  Revenue  at  the 
end  of  each  calendar  quarter.  The 
collector  will  furnish  a  form  on  which 
the  employer  will  fill  in  the  name 
of  each  employee  and  his  social  se¬ 
curity  number  exactly  as  shown  on 
his  social  security  card,  and  the 
amount  of  cash  wages  he  paid  the 
employee  during  the  quarter.  This 
form  will  then  be  sent,  with  the  con¬ 
tribution,  to  the  collector  of  internal 
revenue. 

The  social  security  contribution  will 
continue  to  be  one  and  one-half  per 
cent  of  the  employee’s  wages  through 
1953.  The  rate  will  then  be  two  per 
cent  from  1954  to  1959,  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent  from  1960  to  1964,  three 
per  cent  from  1965  to  1969,  and  three 
and  one-fourth  per  cent  after  1969. 
These  tax  rates  apply  to  the  first 
$3,600  of  the  worker’s  annual  wages. 
Wages  over  $3,600  are  not  subject  to 
contributions. 

Where  to  Obtain  Information 

Employers  of  farm  workers  'who 
may  be  covered  by  the  new  law 
should  obtain  a  copy  of  the  Bureau 


of  Internal  Revenue  leaflet,  “Notice 
to  Farmers”,  which  will  enable  each 
operator  to  determine  whether  he  is 
affected.  In  order  that  every  farm 
operator  with  regular  hired  help  may 
readily  obtain  a  copy  of  this  leaflet, 
it  is  available  for  the  asking  at  all 
local  offices  of  internal  revenue  and 
all  social  security  field  offices.  It  may 
be  had  also  from  the  county  agents  of 
the  Extension  Service,  at  county  Pro¬ 
duction  and  Marketing  Administra¬ 
tion  offices,  and  local  Production 
Credit  and  Federal  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciations. 

The  “Notice  to  Farmers”  leaflet  has 
a  tear-off  slip  which  should  be  signed 
by  all  employers  who  are  affected  by 
the  law.  On  mailing  this  slip  to  the 
local  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue, 
the  farm  operator  will  receive  a  copy 
of  the  booklet  “Social  Security  Tax 
Guide  for  Farm  Employers”. 

As  the  farm  operator  will  need  to 
have  the  social  security  number  of  a 
covered  employee,  regular  farm 
workers  who  do  not  already  have  so¬ 
cial  security  account  number  cards 
should  get  them  at  their  social  securi¬ 
ty  office.  If  there  is  no  office  near  the 
farm,  applications  may  be  secured  at 
the  post  office  and  mailed  to  the  so¬ 
cial  security  office. 


Livestock  in  New  York 

The  cattle  on  New  York  farms  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1951,  totaling  2,248,000  head 
was  one  per  cent  more  than  the  in- 
ventorial  number  of  a  year  earlier. 
The  1,483,000  cows  and  heifers  two 
years  old  and  over  kept  for  milking 
were  unchanged  from  a  year  earlier; 
however,  yearling  heifers  and  heifer 
calves  being  saved  for  milk  cow  re¬ 
placements  increased  four  per  cent 
from  numbers  a  year  earlier.  Other 
classes  remained  practically  the  same 
as  the  previous  year. 

Number  of  hogs  on  N.  Y.  farms  at 
the  beginning  of  1951  was  estimated 
at  212,000  head,  a  decline  of  24,000 
from  the  comparable  date  of  1950. 
The  last  peak  in  number  of  hogs  on 
New  York  farms  was  attained  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1944  when  the  number  was 
more  than  double  this  January’s  total. 

Sheep  and  lambs  on  January  1  to¬ 
taled  182,000  head,  a  small  increase 
from  the  low  level  of  178,000  the 
previous  January.  Sheep  have  been  of 
declining  importance  in  New  York 
agriculture  for  many  years;  50  years 
ago  there  were  approximately  a  mil¬ 
lion  head  of  sheep  and  lambs  in  this 
State. 

Increased  mechanization  of  New 
York  agriculture  continues  to  dis¬ 
place  horses.  At  the  start  of  1951 
estimated  number  of  horses  and  mules 
on  farms  of  the  State  was  128,000, 
less  than  half  the  number  of  10  years 
ago,  and  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
number  at  the  end  of  World  War  I. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 

Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer . .  5.00 
Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

F.  G.  Ashbrook . 4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Modern  Milk  Goats, 

Irmagarde  Richards . .  3.50 

Veterinary  Guide  for  Farmers 

G.  W.  Stamm.... .  3.50 

Farm  Animals. 

Dorothy  Hogner . 3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Ti WS  WILL  SETTLE  THE  ARGUMENT  Of 
WHO  THE  TREE  BELONGS  TO! 


TOUGH 

GULFLUBE 

FITS  FARM  WORK 


Protect  your  farm  motors 
with  this  High  Quality  Motor  Oil 


Gulflube  is  your  best  oil  buy  for  farm  work,  because . . . 


1.  Gulf’s  Multi-sol  process 
purifies  and  stabilizes  the  oil. 

2.  Engines  perform  better  with 
Gulflube’s  instant  lubrication. 

3.  High  lubricating  value  pro¬ 
tects  bearing  surfaces. 


4.  Gulflube  is  an  exclusive  Gulf 
product  made  to  exacting  high 
standards  from  paraffin  base 
Mid-continent  crude  oils. 

5.  Gulflube  has  high  oxidation 
stability. 


Gulflube  is  tough,  rugged,  and  economical.  We  recommend 
it  for  the  lubrication  of  gasoline  engines  of  automobiles,  tractors, 
trucks,  farm  lighting  outfits,  and  other  farm  equipment  Gulflube 
is  “a  premium  oil  at  a  regular  price.” 

Handy  5-gallon  utility  can,  useful  in  dozens  of  ways,  is  yours 
when  you  buy  Gulflube  in  this  economical  size.  You  should  keep 
several  on  hand.  You  can  use  one  to  carry  extra  gasoline  for 
truck  or  tractor,  another  for  kerosene.  Can  has  tilted  spout  for 
easy  pouring,  screw  caps  and  wooden  handle.  You  can  never 
have  too  many  utility  cans  around  the  farm. 


Ask  your  Gulf  Supplier  for 
Gulflube  in  the  5-gailon  cans 

For  sound  farm  economy,  REMEMBER 
to  ask  for  these  GULF  PRODUCTS, 
too  . . . 

Livestock  Spray  •  Tractor  &  Truck 
Tires  •  Good  Gulf  Gas  •  All-Pur¬ 
pose  Farm  Grease. 


- - 


PETROLEUM^  PRODUCTS 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Send  me,  free,  Gulf’s  NEW  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


.State 


Make  of  Tractor. 


Model  No, 
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Cool  your  milk  to  50°  in  less  than  an  hour! 


Farm  and  Home  Week  at 
Cornell 


STEINHORST 

Spray-Type  Side-Opening 

MILK  COOLER 


Low-pressure,  non-splash  spray 
water  flows  onto  necks  of  cans 
and  cools  milk  faster  .  .  .  more 
effectively. 

Pump  assembly,  strainer,  water 
distributing  pan,  can  racks  all 
remove  for  easy  cleaning.  No 
hoses,  pipes  or  fittings  to  clog! 


No  more  strains  or  lame  backs  ...  no  more 
heavy  lifting!  Cans  slide  in  and  out  easily. 
Coolers  made  in  all  popular  sizes. 


Emil  Steinhorst  and  Sons,  Inc. 

Dept.  A-2,  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on  the  Steinhorst  g 
Spray-Type  Side-Opening  Milk  Cooler. 

Name  . . . . . .  n 

Street  or  RFD . . . .  t 

Post  Office . . . State .  *■ 

. . 


DEER  STAY  AWAY 
...RABBITS,  TOO 

from 

fjood-l'itc  Z.l.p.' 

Repellent  protects  trees,  shrubs,  crops 

SIMPLY  spray  leaves,  vines,  twigs  with 
Good-rite  z.i.p.  If  deer  or  rabbits  nib¬ 
ble  at  the  sprayed  growth,  they  find  the 
taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  easy  to  use;  simply  mix 
with  water  and  apply  as  a  spray.  It  has  long- 
lasting  effectiveness — resists  washing  off 
even  in  heavy  rain  or  snow.  Protects  daring 
both  growing  and  dormant  seasons.  Tested 
and  proved  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  authori¬ 
ties  in  many  states.  Economical  and  non- 
injurious. 

Use  Good-rite  z.i.p.  now  — keep  your 
trees,  shrubs,  crops  safe  from  damage. 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

1NN1S,  SPEIDEN &C0. 

Dept.  CO-3 

117  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y "i 


Good-rite  x.i.p.  it  a  product  of 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 

A  Division  of  The  B,  F.  Goodrich  Company 


for  SORE  TEATS  j 
congestion,  cuts,  bruises  Jj 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF... OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for, 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept  R-4,  Hagerstown,  MA; 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


Avoid  Pjioduciion  Jlo&A  faun 


SORE • SCAB 
OBSTRUCTED 

TEATS 


To  resist 
infection 
and  promote 
healing,  use 
FLEX-0  Medicated  DILATORS 

"THE  ONLY  CLOTH-COVERED 
DILATORS  THAT  CONTAIN  NO  WIRES" 

Pliable,  absorbent  internal  dress¬ 
ings  for  the  teat  canal.  They  exert 
a  gentle,  dilating  action,  and  work 
THREE  WAYS: 

1.  Carry  antiseptic  and  healing  agents 
INTO  teat  canal. 

2.  Provide  soothing  relief  to  damaged 
tissues,  absorb  secretions  from  in¬ 
flamed  teat. 

3.  Keep  teat  OPEN  until  healed;  encour¬ 
age  a  normal  milk  flow. 


MEDICATED 

TEAT 

DILATORS 


TWO  SIZE  DILATORS 

REGULAR — For  •  mall  or  average  lealt. 
LARGE — (Longer  and  wider!  for  long  or 
largo  teals  .  . .  Specify  S/to  desired. 


O 


ECONOMY  Pkg. .  48  Dilators  .  $1.00 
Standard  Pkg. . .  24  Dilators  .  6St 

ASK  DEALER  FOR 
FLEX-O  TEAT  DILATORS 
If  not  available,  mailed  postpaid 

DAIRY  REMEDIES  CO. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


(Continued  from  Page  256) 
Dairy  Cattle 

A  visit  with  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges  in 
charge  of  the  New  York  State  mas¬ 
titis  control  program  ^vas  most  in¬ 
formative  regarding  this  No.  1  enemy 
of  the  dairy  farmer.  This  essential 
work  in  cooperation  with  farmers  is 
definitely  showing  an  improvement 
in  the  State’s  dairy  herds,  by  dis¬ 
seminating  knowledge  of  how  to 
treat  and  prevent  this  disease.  More 
individual  service  is  now  being  given 
to  farmers  through  the  mastitis  con¬ 
trol  stations  located  at  Ithaca 
(Cornell),  Farmingdale,  East  Aurora, 
Kingston,  Canton  and  Earlville. 

At  the  symposium  on  reproductive 
troubles  in  cattle,  Dr.  Kenneth 
McEntee,  Cornell  Veterinary  College, 
stated  that  high  rates  of  abortion  are 
sometimes  found  in  brucella-free 
herds,  usually  the  result  of  a  dis¬ 
ease  known  as  vibrosis  or  vibrofe- 
tus;  there  is  no  reliable  blood 
test  yet  known  which  will  detect  its 
presence.  Dairy  farmers  reported  that 
this  disease  may  cause  trouble  in 
cattle  with  continuing  regularity. 
Fortunately,  however,  most  cows  ap¬ 
parently  recover  within  two  to  four 
months  after  aborting  once,  and  then 
appear  to  have  developed  a  natural 
immunity  against  the  causative  or¬ 
ganism.  When  this  trouble  is  de¬ 
tected,  a  veterinarian  should  be 
called  and  prescribed  treatment 
followed. 

The  “Green  Acres”  forum  was  well 
attended,  as  most  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  are  becoming  increasingly  pas¬ 
ture  conscious.  Prof.  J.  D.  Burke 
mentioned  that  many  farmers  are 
finding  that  good  pasture  is  the 
cheapest  feed  for  their  dairy  cows. 
Those  wishing  to  improve  their 
pastures  should  consult  with  their 
local  county  agent.  Prof.  W.  K. 
Kennedy  recommended  that  seeded 
pastures  be  stocked  heavily  during 
May  and  June.  This  means  more 
feed  and  also  keeps  the  crops  in 
proper  growing  condition.  Seeded 
crops  should  carry  at  least  one  and 
one-half  to  two  times  as  many  cows 
as  improved  permanent  pastures.  If 
they  are  understocked,  the  legumes 
may  be  crowded  out  by  the  abundant 
growth  of  other  plants.  If  they  can¬ 
not  be  grazed  in  this  manner,  it  is 
then  best  to  cut  them  and  use  the 
crop  for  grass  silage. 

Poultry  Problems 

Dr.  P.  P.  Levine  called  my  at¬ 
tention  to  the  necessity  for  poultry 
farmers  to  provide  proper  ventila¬ 
tion  and  a  deep,  dry  litter  in  the 
poultry  house  if  coccidiosis  is  to  be 
controlled.  As  he  mentioned,  there  is 
no  point  in  just  treating  sick  birds 
unless  the  real  cause  of  the  ailment 
is  permanently  removed. 

At  one  of  the  poultry  meetings, 
Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford  stated  that 
hatcheries  are  now  meeting  the  in¬ 
creased  demand  for  out-of-season 
chicks.  At  present  February  -to-May 
chicks  are  in  greatest  demand.  Due 
to  improved  methods  of  brooding, 
favorable  results  can  now  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  chicks  hatched  in  any 
month  of  the  year.  Prof.  Botsford 
emphasized  that  chicks  hatched  from 
April  through  the  Summer  are  in 
their  flush  of  production  during  the 
low  price  period  the  next  Spring, 
but  are  laying  large,  premium  priced 
eggs  the  following  Summer.  Chicks 
hatched  during  October,  November 
and  December,  will  lay  a  big  per¬ 
centage  of  large  eggs  during  the  high 
price  period  the  following  Summer, 
and  before  they  are  one  year  old. 
Chicks  hatched  in  February  and 
March  reach  large  egg  size  while  the 
egg  price  decline  is  normally  in  pro¬ 
gress  during  the  following  Fall,  and 
this  continues  through  the  following 
Spring.  The  seasonal  price  rise  for 
large  eggs  starts  in  late  Spring  and 
continues  until  September  or  Octo¬ 
ber,  then  gradually  declines  until  the 
low  point  is  reached  in  February. 

No  other  domestic  bird  or  animal 
has  made  such  improvement  in  type 
as  the  modern  turkey,  according  to 
Prof.  E.  Y.  Smith,  Ithaca,  nationally 
known  turkey  judge.  The  result  is  a 
much  better  and  more  efficient  bird. 
He  mentioned  that  it  used  to  be 
difficult  to  find  a  turkey  that  mea¬ 
sured  over  three  inches  across  the 
breast,  while  today  hens  often 
measure  up  to  six  inches  and  toms 
10  inches  across  the  breast.  Truly,  a 
noble  bird  is  the  American  turkey. 

R.  W.  Duck 


says  an  elderly  woman,  “your  appliance 
Rave  support  which  brought  almost  in- 
Btant  relief  and  I  have  completely  re¬ 
gained  use  of  my  back." 

LIKE  A  PAIR  OF  SUPPORTING  HANDS 

Gentle,  uplifting  support. relie  vlngdown- 
ward  pressure.  Much  more  comfortable 
than  Plaster  Casts.  Leather  or  Celluloid 
Jackets,  Steel  Braces  and  It  Is  less  ex¬ 
pensive.  Light,  cool,  flexible  and  easily 
adjustable.  Doesn't  show  through  the 
clothes. 

THOUSANDS  BENEFITED 

In  oor  FREE  book,  many  users  tell  of 
relief,  improved  appearance,  even  per¬ 
manent  correction.  Examples;  “Every 
night  I  can  see  my  back  stralghter:  feel 
fresher,  better,  happier.”  “Aspinal  suf¬ 
ferer  16  years  it  seems  good  to  work  a- 
gain  without  awful  backache. 

30  DAYS  TO  PROVE  VALUE 

Physicians  recommend  the  Philo  Burt 
and  we  work  with  your  Doctor.  Investi¬ 
gate  this  proven  Appliance  if  your  back 
Is  weak  injured,  diseased,  or  deformed 
Reduced  price  within  reach  of  all. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOK 

Fully  describe  vour  condition  so  we  can 
give  you  specific  information. 


^  DOG  TOO... 

d  by  your 


BEACON  DEALER 


Your  Beacon  dealer — who 
supplies  your  dairy  or  poultry 
feeds  —  also  carries  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  BEACON  DOG 
FOODS.  These  foods  include 
a  ration  for  each  stage  of  the 
dog’s  life  cycle.  Like  all 
Beacon  Products  —  Beacon 
Dog  Foods  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  care¬ 
ful  tests.  Give  your  dog  the 
benefits  of  these  fine  foods. 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Po. 


TREES 

3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplanted 
trees,  6  to  14  inches  tall.  5  each  of: 
Red  and  Scotch  Pine,  Norway  and  Colo¬ 
rado  Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem¬ 
lock.  Postpaid  at  planting  time.  For  eom- 
Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20-0 


Every  Grower  should  have  Raynor's 
New  Berry  Book.  S3  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need,  eoll, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de- 
acrlbed  with  special  Information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also: 
Blueberries.  Raspbernei.  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Asparagus.)  It's  Free.  Write 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  8ALI8BU RY  5.  MARYLAND 


Evergreen 


■tikwwaand 

are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
quarts.  Alien’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

Ave.,  Salisbury.  Maryland 


NEWTON’S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 


The  Old 


For  horMt.  eittlo.  tU>f 


Used  over  60  veers,  for  coturhS 
due  to  colde.  Powder  ferw. 
Easily  (ires.  Economical.  le 
oz.  alee.  65c — 2  lbs.,  ft. 26  (26 
days'  treatment).  At  dealers 
or  malted  poatpald. 

NEWTON  NORSE  MED.  CO. 
13976  St,  Marys 

““left.  


Detroit  27.  MIc 


NOW!  6  CYLINDER  MOTORS 


For  Ford  and  Ford-Ferguson  Tractor* 
Install  a  Glover  Conversion  Kit 
See  your  dealer  or  write  to: 

TRACTOR  EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO..  DIST. 
NORTH  EAST.  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  4  new  6  ply  Goodrich  Silvertown  farm  trac¬ 
tor  tires  with  tubes,  13:00x  24"  $50.00  each. 
HERMAN  ESSELMAN,  MILANVILLE,  PENNA. 

MODERN  FLAME  THROWER— thaws,  splits  rocks, 
save*  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pa. 

-  NEW  CHAIN  SAWS  $300  - 

C.  LOOMIS. _ BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

ROLL  DEVELOPED  —  8  Fadeproof  Velox  prints  and 
2  Professional  Enlargements  25e.  Trial  offer.  Overnight 
Service.  Young  Photo  Service,  43-C.  Albany  9,  N.  Y. 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 
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A  number  of  developments  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  farm  machinery  situ¬ 
ation  last  month  illustrated  two 
points.  The  fact  that  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Brannan  has  lost  his  in¬ 
fluence  in  administration  circles  and 
the  fact  that  the  national  defense  set¬ 
up  is  on  an  alarmingly  casual  basis. 

Clarence  J.  McCormick,  under¬ 
secretary  ef  Agriculture,  testifying 
for  Brannan  before  the  House  farm 
machinery  subcommittee,  was  on  the 
proverbial  ‘‘hot  seat.”  He  told  the 
Congressmen  facts  they  had  already 
heard  about  national  need  for  farm 
machinery  and  acknowledged  that 
the  national  production  authority 
was  endangering  production  through 
refusal  to  allocate  steel.  The  sub¬ 
committee  members  wanted  to  know 
why  Brannan  was  not  telling  the  de¬ 
fense  mobilization  people  about  farm 
needs  for  machinery.  McCormick  re¬ 
plied  that  Brannan  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  were  doing  all 
they  could,  and  eventually  was  al¬ 
most  forced  to  admit  that  Brannan 
was  in  effect  being  told  “to  peddle 
his  papers”  by  the  new  Washington 
powers. 

Naturally,  McCormick  didn’t  care 
to  admit  how  low  the  mighty  had 
fallen;  nor  was  he  made  to  go  quite 
that  far.  He  was  also  reticent  about 
criticizing  the  production  authority 
people,  but  here  the  subcommittee 
forced  him  to  “confess  all”  about  the 
allocations  mixup.  Speaking  of  steel, 
McCormick  eventually  testified  to  the 
following:  “Well,  as  I  understand  it, 
they  have  authority  to  consider,  first, 
military  uses  of  steel  and  all  other 
categories,  with  two  exceptions,  have 
been  thrown  into  one  category;  and  it 
would  be  only  an  individual  judg¬ 
ment  if  they  did  consider  (farm) 
machinery  different  than  juke  boxes 
or  toys.” 

In  that  admission  the  subcommit¬ 
tee  had  the  statement  it  had  been 
working  for  throughout  the  hearings. 
The  subcommittee  has  felt  that  the 
National  Production  Authority  needs 
farm  advisors.  It  had  been  told  often 
and,  by  everybody,  that  farm  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  were  finding  it 
impossible  to  get  steel  and  were  in 
danger  of  closing. 

Making  the  most  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  farm  machinery 
situation,  however,  was  the  legisla¬ 
tive  counsel  of  the  National  Grange, 
J.  T.  Sanders,  who  pointed  out  ad¬ 
ministration  errors  during  the  last 
war  and  contended  that  if  farmers 
had  been  provided  with  adequate 
machinery  early  in  the  last  war,  “our 
rationing  problems  would  have  been 
reduced.”  Sanders  also  described  our 
increases  in  farm  production  per 
man,  now  up  56  per  cent  since  the 
start  of  World  War  II.  He  said  our 
production  per  man  is  now  10  to  30 
times  as  great  as  Russia’s  and  we 
must  “spare  no  pains  to  maintain  this 
superior  position.”  He  said  it  was 
significant  that,  side-by-side  with 
our  production  increase,  there  was  a 
doubling  in  the  amount  of  machinery 
on  farms. 

Probably  the  most  ear-catching 
part  of  the  Sanders  testimony  was 
the  following:  “There  is  a  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  we  are  certain  of  all  the 
food  we  need.  There  is  no  such  cer¬ 
tainty.  .  .we  have  20  per  cent  more 
people;  each  will  be  eating  around  20 
per  cent  more  food  than  before  the 
war;  and  we  now  have  around  22 
per  cent  less  workers  on  farms.  .  . 
we  shall  need  75  per  cent  greater 
production  per  farm  worker  than  we 
had  before  the  war  if  we  are  to  have 
enough  food.  .  .” 

Since  productivity  is  now  up  only 
56  per  cent,  Sanders  argued  that  we 
need  further  production  boosts.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  fact  that  weather 
in  the  last  decade  has  been  far  above 
average,  and  that  we  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  an  inevitable  bad  year  or 
more.  In  that  event,  he  said,  per 
capita  food  supplies  might  well  fall 
to  prewar  levels  and  prices  would 
certainly  soar.  One  of  the  best  ways 
to  minimize  the  effects  of  adverse 
weather,  he  argued,  was  to  see  that 
farmers  have  enough  machinery  in 
ample  time  to  use  it. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the 
farm  machinery  hearings,  or  rather 
the  next  day  after,  the  full  House 
Agriculture  Committee  called  the 
National  Production  Authority 


people  down  to  Capitol  Hill  for  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  part  that  agriculture 
must  play  in  any  national  emergency. 

The  committee  was  apparently 
able  to  get  across  to  these  officials 
what  Brannan  could  not  because, 
very  shortly  afterward,  it  became 
known  that  NPA  was  to  consider 
farm  machinery  more  important  than 
juke  boxes  and  toys.  Important 
enough,  in  fact,  to  call  for  a  specific 
allocation  of  steel  to  manufacturers. 
This  was  not  official  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  word  as  to  how  much 
farm  machinery  production  would  be 
thus  encouraged.  Brannan  had  asked 
for  enough  steel  to  continue  produc¬ 
tion  at  the  high  1949  rate  and  ad¬ 
ditional  steel  to  allow  105  per  cent 
of  1949’s  production  of  farm  machin¬ 
ery  repair  parts. 

NPA  has,  for  some  time,  expressed 
its  willingness  to  take  on  a  farm  ad¬ 
visor!.  This  is  considered  of  less 
moment,  at  the  present,  than  a  steel 
allocation  for  farm  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers.  Appointment  of  an  advisor 
is  only  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
a  step  toward  avoiding  the  mistakes 
of  the  last  war,  during  which  steel 
was  often  delivered  to  farm  manu¬ 
facturers  after  it  was  already  too 
late  for  farmers  to  use  the  machinery 
they  could  produce.  Another  last  war 
mistake  was  to  cut  off  steel,  thus 
causing  shutdowns  and  loss  of  per¬ 
sonnel.  Then,  when  the  need  for 
farm  equipment  became  evident,  it 
was  hard  for  the  plants  to  get 
started  again. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Sen.  George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  .Vt.)  has 
introduced  for  himself  and  for  12 
other  Senators  of  both  parties  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  reorganization  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  along 
the  lines  recommended  by  the 
Hoover  Commission.  Aiken  made  it 
clear  that  he  did  not  necessarily 
favor  all  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  and  that,  when  his 
bill  is  considered,  he  will  move  for 
changes  and  amendments  and  may 
even  oppose  passage  of  his  own  bill 
if  he  feels  the  changes  have  not  made 
the  bill  acceptable  on  the  whole. 

It  is  also  no  secret  in  Washington 
that  most  legislators  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  “reorganization”  lately  put 
into  effect  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  USDA  merely  provided 
that  the  soil  conservation  activities 
of  the  many  bureaus  now  handling 
one  or  more  phases  of  that  work  be 
“coordinated”  under  an  assistant 
secretary  of  agriculture  and,  wher¬ 
ever  possible,  be  housed  in  one  build¬ 
ing  out  in  the  counties.  The  feeling 
in  many  Congressional  quarters  is 
that  all  soil  conservation  activities 
should  be  vested  in  a  single  agency. 
And  this  also  goes  for  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  are  presently  scattered 
through  various  USDA  agencies. 

***** 

Rep.  John  W.  Heselton  (R.,  Mass.) 
has  once  again  called  on  Congress  to 
end  price  supports  on  perishable 
food  products  unless  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  can  give,  “clear  and 
convincing  reasons .  .  .for.  .  .  con¬ 
tinuation  ...” 

Heselton  cites  losses  on  January 
sales  of  butter,  dried  milk,  cheese, 
and  dried  eggs  totalling  almost  $29 
million  and  losses  on  these  commodi¬ 
ties  in  the  seven  months  ending 
January  31  of  almost  $113  million. 
He  forecast  further  losses  on  these 
perishables  of  another  $115  millions 
merely  through  disposing  of  present 
stocks.  “And  there  is  no  indication,” 
he  said,  “that  the  Department  (of 
Agriculture)  has  any  intention  of 
stopping  this  indefensible  program  of 
buying,  hoarding,  and  then  selling  at 
further  losses.” 

In  a  speech  delivered  somewhat 
before  that  of  the  Massachusetts  Re¬ 
publican,  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan  asked  for  a 
continuation  of  milk  price  supports 
as  an  encouragement  to  increased 
dairy  production.  Brannan  pointed 
out  that,  where  price  support  pur¬ 
chases  of  milk  in  1950  had  repre¬ 
sented  only  about  three  per  cent  of 
market'  demand,  U.  S.  population 
(and  hence  prospective  demand)  has 
been  increasing  at  a  yearly  rate  of 
1.7  per  cent.  “Hence,  if  our  dairy 
production  holds  its  present  level,  we 
might  even  face  a  shortage  in  two  or 
three  years  or  even  sooner.” 

Brannan  forecast  “a  steady,  strong 
demand  for  increasing  supplies  (of 
dairy  products)  as  far 'ahead  as  can 
be  seen,”  and  termed  price  supports 
an  important  aid  toward  getting  the 
needed  increased  production. 

Harry  Lando 


rarin’  to  go! 


He’ll  take  that  big  spring  plowing  and  planting 
work-load  right  in  stride  because  he’s  powered 
and  lubricated  with  DEPENDABLE  Esso 
Products.  Developed  specifically  to  meet  the 
rugged  requirements  of  mechanized  farming, 
famous  ESSO  FARM  PRODUCTS  help 
keep  machinery  in  top-running  condition  right 
through  the  year  . . .  always  ready  to  take  on 
a  tough  work  schedule. 

Your  Esso  Form  Distributor  can  supply  you  with  a 
complete  line  of  high-quality  products  for  your 
farm  machinery  such  as  Esso  Exti*a  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline,  Esso 
Tractor  Fuel.  Let  Esso  Farm  Products  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  tractor,  truck, 
and  other  farm  equipment. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information  — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


You  can  depend  on 


Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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Maintain  Production  of  Salable  Milk 
with  The  Drug  Most  Effective  Against 


MASTITIS 


Veterinary  ADREOMYCIN 

Cryilalline  OINTMENT 


Thousands  of  dairymen  have  found  that  treatment  with 
Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  for  Udder  In¬ 
fusion  is  the  quickest,  easiest  and  most  effective  way  to  overcome 
milk  losses  due  to  mastitis. 

One  infusion  maintains  concentrations  of  Aureomycin  in  the 
udder  active  against  Streptococcus  agalactiae,  Staphylococcus 
aureus  and  other  mastitic  organisms  for  48  hours  or  longer  with¬ 
out  interference  with  milking  schedules. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion, 
the  injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle** 
should  be  used.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with 
Sulmet  Oblets*. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous**  may  be 
used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective 
agent  against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Ointment  may  also  be  used  for 
the  prevention  of  superficial  udder  and  other  mastitic  infections. 
When  injuries  to  the  udder  or  teat  occur,  it  is  advisable  to  apply 
this  ointment  locally  to  the  wound  and  at  the  same  time  infuse 
the  quarter  adjacent  to  the  wound  with  one  full  tube  of  Aureo¬ 
mycin  Ointment  as  a  preventive  measure. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Veterinary  Aureomy¬ 
cin  Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion  and  best  management  prac¬ 
tices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoidance  of  reinfection, 
consult  your  veterinarian. 


Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.  **By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

AMEX/CAN  CyWUmUd  COMPANY 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CUP  THIS  COUPON 


Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new  Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


NAME 

TOWN. 

COUNTY 

STATE 

MY  DEALER’S  NAME  IS 

TOWN 

April  7,  1951 


Electric-Powered  Barn 
Cleaners 

(Continued  from  Page  264) 

took  54.2  minutes  to  clean  the  barns 
before  barn  cleaners  were  installed; 
'  with  the  cleaners  it  takes  only  13.2 
minutes  —  a  saving  of  41  minutes  a 
day,  actually  51  minutes  if  the  dairy¬ 
man  goes  about  his  other  work 
while  the  cleaner  does  the  job. 
Spread  that  over  the  entire  period 
that  cows  are  stabled,  and  it 
amounts  to  a  lot  of  man-days.  The 
range  of  time  used  in  cleaning  the 
barn,  prior  to  the  use  of  the  cleaner, 
ran  from  a  low  of  20  minutes  to  a 
high  of  three  hours.  With  the  barn 
cleaner,  the  low  reported  was  five 
minutes,  and  the  high  35  minutes. 

In  an  attempt  to  determine  how 
frequently  dairymen  used  their  barn 
cleaners,  it  was  found  that  35  per 
cent  clean  twice  daily,  as  against 
only  28  per  cent  who  cleaned  twice 
daily  before  installing  the  cleaner. 
This  is  a  factor  in  unproved  sanitary 
and  quality  milk  production. 

The  problem  of  securing  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  bedding  is  frequent¬ 
ly  a  trying  one.  Is  the  barn  cleaner 
a  cost  factor  in  bedding  require¬ 
ments?  Apparently  it  is  not,  since 
42  farmers  reported  that  they  used 


less  bedding  and  50  said  more;  472 
reported  using  about  the  same 
amount  regardless  of  the  kind  and 
cost  of  bedding  in  use. 

When  barn  cleaners  were  first 
presented,  some  of  the  health  in¬ 
spectors  looked-  at  them  with  a 
questionable  eye.  Apparently  that 
attitude  has  changed.  Today  most 
health  inspectors  admit  that  a  farm¬ 
er  is  able  to  keep  his  barn  in  better 
condition  than  he  did  before  instal¬ 
ling  the  equipment.  Of  529  who  an¬ 
swered  the  question,  it  was  found 
that  382  produced  Grade  A  milk  and 
only  147  did  not;  365  stated  that  it 
was  easier  to  meet  health  require¬ 
ments  with  the  barn  cleaner  than 
without  it;  112  stated  that  they  had 
been  able  to  reduce  the  bacteria 
content  of  their  milk  and  credited 
the  improvement  to'  better  barn 
sanitation. 

A  great  many  old  barns  are  being 
remodeled  for  dairy  cows.  Emphasis 
is  placed  on  providing  wider  stalls 
and  longer  plaforms  for  the  safety 
and  comfort  of  the  cows.  Through 
the  use  of  barn  cleaners,  the  center 
alley  through  these  bairns  is  reduced 
in  width  to  allow  for  the  longer 
platforms,  and  the  saving  in  build¬ 
ing  costs  may  exceed  the  cost  of 
cleaner  installations. 

W.  Floyd  Keepers 


Photos:  James  Mfg.  Co. 


A  modern  electric  barn  cleaner  carries  the  manure  direct  to  the  spreader  as 
shown  on  the  dairy  farm  of  George  B.  Malcolm ,  Montgomery,  Orange 

County,  New  York. 


Mastitis  Medication 

Mastitis  can  be  and  is  being  effi¬ 
ciently  and  effectively  cured,  but  cure 
depends  on  proper  diagnosis  and 
proper  treatment.  Probably  99  out 
of  100  failures  may  be  attributed  to 
use  of  a  drug  that  is  not  highly  ef¬ 
fective  against  the  type  of  organisms 
that  are  present  in  the  mastitic  udder. 

Attempts  to  cure  the  acute  type  of 
mastitis  (in  which  the  udder  or  in¬ 
fected  quarter  is  hot  and  swollen,  and 
the  cow  goes  off  feed  and  is  visibly 
sick)  with  penicillin  usually  fail  or 
do  not  give  especially  effective  re¬ 
sults.  This  does  not  mean  that  peni¬ 
cillin  is  ineffective  against  all  types 
of  mastitis,  since  it  may  be  used  for 
chronic  mastitis  (caused  by  Strepto¬ 
coccus  agalactiae),  but  that  it  is  in¬ 
effective  against  the  types  of  bacteria 
that  usually  cause  acute  mastitis.  It 
is  also  partially  or  completely  in¬ 
effective  against  some  organisms 
associated  with  chronic  mastitis.  The 
medication  of  choice  for  this  type  of 
infection  is  a  sulfa  drug,  such  as  in¬ 
jections  or  oral  administration  of  sul¬ 
famethazine,  or  injections  of  an  anti¬ 
biotic,  such  as  aureomycin,  by  or  under 
the  supervision  of  a  veterinarian. 
Injuries  to  the  end  of  the  teat  which 
may  result  in  mastitis  should  be 
treated  routinely  to  prevent  mastitis. 
Dilators  or  teat  tubes  should  only  be 
used  when  absolutely  necessary. 

The  following  suggestions  are  rec¬ 
ommended  as  an  aid  to  medication  in 
acute  mastitis:  (a)  Avoid  heavy 
feeding  of  grain  mixtures  or  concen¬ 
trates;  ‘  (b)  Gently  massage  the  af¬ 
fected  quarter  to  reduce  swelling,  or, 
in  gangrenous  or  severe  acute  mas¬ 
titis,  apply  ice  packs  to  the  udder  for 
a  few  days;  (c)  Milk  the  affected 
quarters  frequently  but  not  until  at 
least  12  hours  after  administration  of 
a  drug;  (d)  Milk  the  affected  cows 
last. 


Rupture  in  Cattle  is 
Inherited 

I  am  writing  for  your  advice  abqut 
my  heifer  calf.  I  bought  it  when 
about  10  days  old.  After  a  few  days, 
I  noticed  a  swelling  in  the  navel, 
which  I  have  been  told  is  a  rupture. 
What  I  should  like  to  know  is 
whether  I  should  raise  it  for  a  breed¬ 
ing  cow.  j.  A.  R. 

Investigational  work  has  shown 
conclusively  that  rupture  in  cattle,  as 
well  as  in  other  kinds  of  livestock,  is 
an  inherited  weakness.  The  actual 
rupture  may  or  may  not  be  present 
at  birth  but,  where  this  tendency  has 
been  inherited,  it  usually  develops 
before  the  animal  is  a  year  old.  In 
view  of  this  condition,  it  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  to  retain  such  animals  in 
the  breeding  herd;  not  only  are  they 
usually  less  efficient  as  producers, 
but,  as  mentioned,  they  can  also,  and 
probably  will,  transmit  this  physio¬ 
logical  ailment  to  their  offspring. 

A  Good  20  Per  Cent  Feed 

We  have  our  own  oats  and  corn, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  to 
mix  with  them  to  make  a  good  20 
per  cent  dairy  feed.  m.  t. 

It  is  always  an  advantage  to  use 
as  much  home  grown  grain  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  a  dairy  feed  which  is  mixed 
on  the  place.  Any  of  the  standard 
grains  such  as  corn,  oats  or  barley 
can,  for  all  practical  purposes,  bd 
substituted  in  equal  amounts  in  the 
dairy  ration  in  accordance  with  their 
availability  and  price.  Based  on  the 
grains  mentioned,  a  combination  to 
make  one  ton  of  a  good  20  per  cent 
protein  feed  would  be  as  follows: 
ground  corn  420  lbs.,  ground  oats  290 
lbs.,  wheat  bran  200  lbs.,  corn  gluten 
feed  450  lbs.,  either  soybean  or  lin¬ 
seed  oil  meal  400  lbs.,  cane  molasses 
200  lbs.,  salt  20  lbs.,  and  steamed 
bone  meal  20  lbs.  This  protein  con¬ 
tent  would  be  sufficient  for  use  with 
the  kind  of  hay  you  have  on  hand. 
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Poultry  House  Construction 


Poultry  house  construction  in  the 
United  States  has  continued  at  a 
rapid  rate  since  1940,  in  fact  through¬ 
out  the  period  of  World  War  II  and 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  increase 
in  United  States  population,  the  in¬ 
crease  in  poultry  and  egg  consump¬ 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  old  poultry 
houses  and  old  practices  have  be¬ 
come  obsolete,  have  made  new  poul¬ 
try  house  construction  a  necessity. 

Poultry  house  requirements  for  the 
Northeast  may  be  summed  up  as  fol¬ 
lows:  (1)  warm  in  Winter,  not  be¬ 
low  freezing,  and  preferably  not  be¬ 
low  40  degrees  F.;  (2)  cool  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  not  above  95  degrees,  preferably 
not  above  85  degrees;  (3)  dry  and 
well  ventilated  which  may  mean  slot 
ventilation,  fan  ventilation  or  flue 
ventilation  depending  upon  house 
construction  and  conditions;  (4)  eco¬ 
nomical  to  operate  which  means  large 
houses  and  large  pens  (1,000  birds 
or  more  per  pen),  low  upkeep,  a 
built-up  or  overlap  paper  on  the  roof, 
waterproof  siding  and  no  paint,  ex¬ 
cept  for  windows,  doors  and  trim. 

Lumber  costs,  labor  costs  and 
house  size  are  important  factors  in 
poultry  house  construction  costs. 
Lumber  and  labor  costs  are  high  at 
the  present  time,  yet  the  poultry  man 
who  will  shop  around  for  material 
and  build  with  home  labor  can  keep 
costs  down. 

A  small  well  built  poultry  house  is 
bound  to  be  expensive  while  a  large 
poultry  house  of  the  same  construc¬ 
tion  quality,  two  or  three  stories  high, 
may  be  economical  because  it  has 
relatively  less  exposed  wall  and  roof 
area  in  proportion  to  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Any  poultry  house  built 
to  maintain  a  temperature  above 
freezing  in  sub-.zero  weather  must  be 
well  insulated. 


advantage  only  by  shining  through 
glass  windows  that  are  kept  closed. 
Heat  from  the  ground,  which  is  48 
degrees  in  this  section,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  only  by  building  houses  with 
ground  (dirt)  or  concrete  floors  and 
with  foundation  walls  well  protected 
by  banked-up  earth.  In  two  and  three 
story  houses,  heat  loss  through  the 
ceiling  of  the  first  floor  is  a  distinct 
benefit  to  the  second  and  third  floors. 
Houses  built  up  on  posts,  or  where 
cold  air  circulates  beneath  the  floor, 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  ventilated 
and  maintained  at  a  room  tempera¬ 
ture  above  ireezing  without  some 
form  of  heat. 

For  a  long  time  there  has  been 
a  need  for  some  satisfactory  way  of 
estimating  the  relative  cost  of  poultry 
houses  of  different  sizes  and  number 
of  stories.  This  can  be  done  on  a 
sectional  cost  basis  provided  the  same 
construction  quality  is  maintained. 
The  standard- established  is  for  rough 
lumber  at  $70  per  thousand  with 
other  costs  in  proportion.  While  costs 
are  above  this  figure  today,  it  is  well 
within  the  average  for  the  past  two 
years.  On  this  basis,  the  foundation 


may  cost  from  40  cents  to  60  cents 
per  square  foot,  and  the  roof  from 
50  cents  to  80  cents  per  square  foot; 
the  side  walls  from  40  cents  to  60 
cents;  the  floors  in  between  in  a  two 
and  ihree  story  house  35  cents  to  45 
cents  per  square  foot;  and  the  utili¬ 
ties  15  cents  to  20  cents  per  square 
foot.  The  two  figures  given  in  each 
case  are  the  low  figure  for  the  poul- 
tryman  who  serves  as  his  own  con¬ 
tractor,  shopping  around  for  mate¬ 
rials,  and  supervising  labor  including 
an  allowance  for  his  own  labor,  and 
the  high  figure  somewhere  near  a 
contract  price. 

On  this  basis,  a  single  story  24  foot 
by  24  foot  poultry  house  would  cost 
from  $1.54  to  $2.33  per  square  foot, 
while  a  24  foot  by  96  foot  three  story 
poultry  house  built  of  the  same  qual¬ 
ity  would  cost  from  98  cents  to  $1.39 
per  square  foot.  On  this  same  basis, 
,a  36  foot  x  108  foot  single  story  house 
would  cost  $1.28  to  $1.95  per  square 
foot  while  a  three  story  house  the 
same  size  would  cost  from  91  cents 
to  $1.27  per  square  foot.  In  a  still 
larger  house,  a  single  story,  48  feet 
by  96  feet,  the  cost  would  be  from 
$1.25  to  $1.90  per  square  foot,  while 
a  three  story  house  of  the  same  size 
would  cost  88  cents  to  $1.23  per 


square  foot.  All  single  story  houses, 
even  the  100  foot  and  150  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter  round  houses,  cost  more  than 
$1.00  per  square  foot  built  of  the 
same  quality. 

To  Reduce  Construction  Costs 

Poultry  house  construction  costs 
can  be  reduced  only  by  leaving  out 
something.  For  instance,  the  concrete 
floor  and  the  insulation  may  be  left 
out  or  second  hand  material  may  be_ 
used.  However,  this  type  of  economy 
rarely  pays  dividends  except  for  the 
beginner  who  has  limited  capital  and 
simply  must  have  volume  in  order 
to  exist. 

Building  for  hurricane  resistance  is 
a  requirement  that  must  not  be  over¬ 
looked  in  poultry  house  construction. 
The  eastern  Connecticut  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  suffered  a  disaster  in  the  hur¬ 
ricane  of  1938  and  a  heavy  loss  in  the 
hurricane  of  November  1950.  Balloon 
construction  was  recommended  for 
all  poultry  houses  following  the  1938 
hurricane.  .  No  balloon  constructed 
poultry  houses  were  damaged  in  1950, 
but  many  houses  with  plate  construc¬ 
tion  were  unroofed  and  some  were 
totally  destroyed.  Balloon  construc¬ 
tion,  particularly  important  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  means  running 


Ran  Own  Test .  .  .  Discontinued 
Other  Feed  At  Once 


Best  Connecticut  Houses 

Our  best  insulated  Connecticut 
houses  are  sheathed  inside  with  a 
moisture-proof  barrier  and  a  shaving 
fill  of  four  inches  in  the  side  wall  and 
six  inches  in  the  ceiling.  Most  of  these 
houses  are  flat  roofed  or  have  a  one- 
half  inch  pitch  to  the  foot,  which 
means  the  smallest  amount  of  roof 
and  side  wall  area  possible.  Insula¬ 
tion  bats  of  various  types  carrying  a 
vapor  barrier  are  more  expensive  to 
purchase,  but  less  expensive  to  put 
in,  and  give  excellent  results. 
Matched  (tongue  and  groove)  insula¬ 
tion  board  in  place  of  sheathing  is 
used  successfully  for  ceilings,  but  if 
used  on  side  walls  it  must  be  pro¬ 
tected  above  the  reach  of  poultry.  A 
built-in  sun  porch  is  often  an  advan¬ 
tage.  .  , 

Slot  ventilation  and  front  windows 
that  slide  up  and  down  have  been 
used  very  successfully  in  the  North¬ 
east.  With  this  system  of  ventilation, 
windows  are  closed  in  the  Fall  when 
the  ground  freezes  and  remain  closed 
until  Spring.  Ventilation  is  taken 
care  of  entirely  by  the  air  intake  in 
the  window  slide  and  the  slot  ventila¬ 
tor  which  extends  across  the  front  of 
the  house  above  the  windows.  Irv 
order  to  operate  slot  ventilation  satis¬ 
factorily,  air  movement  must  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  obtain  at  least  20  degrees 
difference  in  the  inside  and  outside 
temperatures.  This  difference  may 
frequently  build  up  to  even  30,  40 
and  50  degrees  difference.  This  re¬ 
quirement  is  based  on  the  fact  that 
air  at  zero  will  carry  only  one-half 
grain  of  moisture;  at  15  degrees  the 
water  holding  capacity  is  doubled, 
or  has  one  grain  of  moisture;  at  31 
degrees  the  water  holding  capacity 
of  air  is  doubled  again,  two  grains  of 
moisture;  and  at  approximately  50 
degrees  the  water  holding  capacity 
of  air  is  four  grains  of  moisture.  This 
means  that  moisture  saturated  air, 
brought  into  the  poultry  house  at 
zero,  may  be  warmed  to  a  point 
where  its  water  holding  capacity  is 
increased  four  to  eight  times.  When 
heated  and  expanded,  saturated  zero 
air  is  capable  of  picking  up  and  tak¬ 
ing  out  a  large  load  of  moisture.  To 
be  successful  in  drying  out  poultry 
houses,  exhaust  fan  ventilation  must 
be  restricted  in  air  movement  to  a 
point  where  a  20  degree  or  more  air 
temperature  differential  inside  and 
out  can  be  maintained. 

Three  Sources  of  Heat 

The  three  sources  of  heat  in  a  poul¬ 
try  house  are  the  hens,  the  sun  and 
the  ground.  Feathers  are  good  insul¬ 
ation  which  means  that  the  small 
amount  of  body  heat  given  off  by  the 
hens  must  be  conserved.  Heat  from 
the  sun  can  be  trapped  and  used  to 


Not  a  man  to  take  anything  for  granted — Mr.  Brandt  shown  here  with  his  Larro-fed  flock — 
ran  his  own  feeding  test  with  results  reported  below. 


J.  C.  BRANDT ,  J  TNI  SON,  MICH.,  FOUND  EVEN  6  WEEKS  ON  OTHER 
CHICK  STARTER  SLOWED  DEVELOPMENT... LOWERED  PRODUCTION 


"I  have  used  Larro  Chick  Builder  about  8  years”,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brandt  of 
Jenison,  Michigan,  writes.  ”1  believe  Larro  Chick  Builder  and  the  Larro 
Pullet  Plan  save  me  money.  The  chicks  grow  faster,  mature  sooner  and 
start  producing  eggs  sooner.  Compared  with  neighboring  flocks,  my  birds 
start  laying  at  an  early  age. 


"Last  year  we  tried  another  nationally-known  feed  on  part  of  our  flock, 
and  Larro  Chick  Builder  on  the  rest.  At  the  end  of  the  first  six  weeks,  we 
weighed  some  of  the  birds  on  Larro  and  a  like  number  that  were  on  the 
other  feed.  The  Larro-fed  chicks  were  larger  in  size  and  weighed  so  much 
more  that  we  discontinued  the  other  feed  at  once.  The  birds  on  the  other 
feed  never  did  come  up  to  the  weight  of  the  birds  started  on  Larro.  The 
Larro-fed  birds  were  producing  15%  more  eggs  than  the  others  at  time  of 
writing.” 

Mr.  Brandt  proved  something  scientists  at  Larro  Research  Farm  have 
been  saying  for  years:  you  stand  to  win  or  lose  with  your  pullets  during 
their  first  12  weeks  .  .  .  only  Mr.  Brandt  saw  enough  in  six  weeks  to  make 
him  quickly  switch  the  underprivileged  birds  to  Larro. 


New  Larro  Contains  Benefits  Of 
Antibiotics  — APF 

NOW  .  .  .  TODAY  .  .  .  the  New  Larro 
Chick  Builder  provides  benefits  of  the 
sensational  antibiotics  which  serve  as 
a  dependable,  controllable,  source  of 
Vitamin  Bis  Supplement. 

New  Larro  Chick  Builder  Cuts  Chick  Losses 

by  supplying  "weak  sister”  chicks  with 
nutrients  they  must  have  to  make  up 
for  inherited  deficiencies. 

New  Larro  Chick  Builder  Grows  Better 
Chicks  On  Less  Mash.  It  takes  61^  pounds 
of  New  Larro  Chick  Builder  to  feed 
chicks  through  the  first  12  weeks. 


That’s  exceptional  feeding  efficiency 
.  .  .  proving  the  high  level  of  nutrition 
in  New  Larro  Chick  Builder. 

New  Larro  Chick  Biplder  Builds  Better  Layers. 
By  the  time  your  chicks  are  12  weeks 
old,  the  kind  of  layers  they  are  going 
to  be  already  has  been  largely  determined. 
New  Larro  Chick  Builder  contains  all 
the  nutrients  needed  to  help  give  your 
chicks  the  growthiness,  vigor  and  weight 
so  essential  in  growing  pullets  condi¬ 
tioned  for  sustained,  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction. 

Give  your  chicks  a  better  chance  this 
year  by  providing  them  with  benefits 
of  BOTH  antibiotics  and  APF  in  New 
Larro  Chick  Builder. 


The  Truth  About  Radiant 
Heat  For  Hovering 

Best  results  with  radiant  heat  are  obtained 
when  room  temperature  is  held  close  to  70 
degrees  .  .  .  for  either  young  or  older  chick¬ 


ens.  However,  in  actual  practice,  it  is  often 
necessary  to  raise  the  temperature  of  a  radi¬ 
ant  heated  room  to  90  degrees  F.,  or  higher, 
to  keep  Chickens  comfortable.  But  this  high 
temperature  causes  an  excessive  amount  of 
sleepiness.  Feed  consumption  tends  to  fall 
off;  picking  among  the  birds  is  aggravated. 

To  get  the  advantages  of  radiant  heat  with¬ 
out  the  disadvantages,  a  supplementary 
hover  gives  exceptionally  good  results. 
Room  temperature  is  held  at  70  degrees 
with  radiant  heat,  while  the  hover  provides 
the  higher  temperatures  needed  to  keep  the 
birds  comfortable. 

it's  Just  Too  Risky  To 
Overcrowd! 

You’ve  heard  this 
before  .  .  .  but  the 
same  old  problem , 
over  crowd  in  g , 
keeps  rearing  its 
ugly  head.  Cali¬ 
fornia  poultry 
specialists  kept  records  on  123.492 
chicks.  73,077  had  35  or  less  square 
feet  of  floor  space  per  100  chicks; 
25,371  had  between  35  and  50  square 
ft.;  25,044  had  50  or  more  square  ft. 
In  the  first  group  26.3%  died;  in  the 
second  group  16.2%  died,  and  in  the 
third  group  13.1%  died.  Cannibalism 
was  aggravated  by  crowding,  and  dis¬ 
ease  encouraged.  The  story  is  similar 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Yours  is 
nq  exception. 

General  Mills  C3'50 

"farm-tested’' 

FOR  GREATEST 
PROFIT  OVER 
FEED  COST  . . . 

General  Mills,  Larro  Feeds,  Dept.  3 
Minneapolis  1,  Detroit  2,  San  Francisco  6» 
Kansas  City  6 
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Ren-O-Sal 


Produces 


Even  With  Vitamin  Bn  And  Avreomydn  In  The  Feed 


For  Use  In 
Drinking  Water 


*  Improved 
Feed 

Conversion 


Barlier 

Egg 

Production 


Faster 

GROWTH 

For  Chickens  M 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Ren-O-Sal 

with 


(Growth  Stimulation) 

factor 

Contains  Widely  Publicized 

ARSONIC  ACID  DERIVATIVE 

3-Nitro  4-Hydroxy  Phenylartonic  Acid 
Exclusively  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

15%  Faster  Growth— On  tests  with 
90,000  birds,  those  treated  with  Ren- 
O-Sal  gained  weight  15%  faster!  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Drs*  H,  R»  Bird  and  R.  G. 


Lille,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
show  that  the  above  arsonic  acid  deriva¬ 
tive  produces^  extra  gain  even  when 
vitamin  B«  and  aureomycin  are  in  the 
feed. 

Earlier  Egg  Production— Ren-O-Sal 
treated  birds  mature  quicker. ...start  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  15  days  earlier— without 
forcing.  This  faster  growth  and  these 
earlier  eggs  mean  extra  profit  for  you. 

Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis— In  larger 
doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  spread  of 
cecal  coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks.  Helps 
prevent  loss  of  weight  and  stunting 
caused  by  coccidiosis. 

Ren-O-Sal  is  available  in  tablet  form 
for  use  in  drinking  water  and  in  powder 
form  for  feed.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  at  your 
local  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 


When  you  need  poultry 

PP-  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
Charles  City,  Iowa 


medicines,  ask  for 


I  Dr  l 

I  Isalsbury's 


NEW 

LIGHT 

COLORED 


BRED  FOR 


A  REAL  MONEY  MAKING  STRAIN  of  New 

Hampshires.  Heavy,  persistent  layers  of  large 
brown  eggs:  free  from  broodiness  —  outstanding 
for  low  laying  house  mortality  —  apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fowl  bring  premium  prices. 
SAVAGE  HAMPS  grow  fast,  feather  early,  show 
early  sexual  maturity.  These  birds  can  make 
money  for  you  too. 

Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 


Also  facts  about 

Savge  Barred  Cress  and  Cornish  Cross  Chicks  for 
profitable  meat  production.  Pullorum  Clean  — 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


Dept.  RN 


FARMS 


eru 

Doylestowm/  Penna, 


Where  Better  NEW  HAMPSHIRE!  are  Bred 

ir  #/ 

jVe4^Farm4^ 

1  INCORPORATED 

-  f,  n,  urraeee 

ON  THE  LIST? 

Last  time  we  used  this  space  to  talk  about 
Nedlar  Notes  —  our  free  monthly  news¬ 
letter  —  we  got  hundreds  of  requests 
from  readers  everywhere  who  wanted  to 
receive  it  regularly.  So  now  we’re  printing 
more  copies  than  ever  before.  If  you'd 
like  to  be  on  the  list,  too,  drop  us  a 
card  today.  .  .And  if  you  haven’t  ordered 
your  New  Hampshires  yet,  Nedlar  Farms 
will  be  happy  to  supply  you  promptly. 

Free  catalog. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  F  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL.  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


Gef  200  EGGS* 

„,.h  HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

. . .  excellent  cross  breeding  qualities 
for  Superior  MEAT g  too! 

Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 

Take  the  first  step  toward  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  now!  Mail  this  coupon  for 
your  FREE  COPY  of  our  24- 
page  illustrated  catalog  today. 
*on  monthly  hen  average  basis, 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■uuna 
■  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12 
2  Walpole,  Now  Hampshire  Phone:  Walpole  78 

SYes,  send  me  your  big  24-page  illustrated 
catalog! 

■  Name _ _ _ „ 


vajt  pi  uus 

.0: 


■  Address. 
“  Town _ 


i 


-State. 


IIUH 


the  studs  straight  through  from  the 
sill  to  the  roof  and  spiked  on  the  side 
of  the  rafter  with  2x4  ribbon  boards 
cut  one  inch  into  the  studs  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  floors  and  the  rafters  instead 
of  the  plate. 

The  damage  to  cinder  block  poul¬ 
try  houses  was  considerable’  in  the 
1950  Connecticut  hurricane,  not  that 
cinder  blocks  are  poor  construction 
material,  but  because  the  roofs  were 
not  securely  bolted  to  the  cinder 
block  ends  and  side  walls.  Setting  a 
bolt  in  an  occasional  cinder  block  is 
not  enough  as  such  roofs  took  off 
with  their  cinder  block  anchor.  A 
better  procedure  would  be  to  use  re- 


April  7,  1951 

inforcement  rods  two  courses  down 
from  the  top  of  the  cinder  block  wall 
with  20  inch  bolts  8  feet  apart  set  in 
concrete  in  the  cinder  block  cavity 
and  attached  to  the  reinforcement 
rod. 

Those  poultrymen  who  carried 
comprehensive  coverage  along  with 
fire  insurance  on  poultry  buildings 
and  livestock  are  feeling  well  paid. 
With  a  cost  of  something  like  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  on  the  value 
insured,  one  cannot  afford  to  operate 
without  comprehensive  coverage,  at 
least  in  a  section  where  hurricanes 
have  occurred.  '  Roy  E.  Jones 


Methods  of  a  Mid-City  Turkey  Grower 


Successful  farming  is  generally 
thought  of  as  belonging  exclusively 
to  rural  sections.  But  young  Stanley 
Szopa  of  Lowell,  Middlesex  County, 
Massachusetts,  raises  about  4,000 
White  Holland  turkeys  on  a  limited 
amount  of  land  in  the  center  of  a 
city  whose  population  is  over  100,000. 
A  good  share  of  the  inhabitants  eat 
turkeys  sometime  during  the  year, 
and  may  be  considered  prospective 
customers. 

This  grower’s  land,  from  the  real 
estate  angle,  might  be  considered 
waste,  as  it  is  located  on  a  sidehill 
that  slopes  down  to  a  river.  In  spite 
o|  limited  space  he  nevertheless  runs 
a  highly  successful  business,  and  has 
already  served  a  term  as  President 
of  the  Minute  Man  Turkey  Growers’ 
Association,  a  turkey  association  for 
Middlesex  County  growers. 

The  Brooder  House 

The  Szopa  Turkey  Farm  has  a 
highly  unusual  type  of  brooder  house. 
Originally  this  prefabricated  house, 
constructed  by  Jamesway,  was  set  up 
by  a  leading  feed  company  for  use 
as  an  experiment  station.  Seven 
years  ago  Stanley’s  dad  had  a  chance 
to  buy  it,  and  trucked  it  to  its  present 
location  beside  the  Szopa  home.  He 
has  nothing  but  praise  for  this  quon- 
set-type  house  that  is  easily  heated 
with  a  hot  water  system.  He  doesn’t 
have  to  worry  about  loss  of  heat  as 
it  is  well  insulated  and  has  a  metal 
interior.  Neither  does  he  have  to 
waste  fuel  heating  the  empty  corners 
common  to  most  houses.  Each  of  the 
eight  pens  contains  enough  floor 
space  to  start  400  turkey  poults,  and 
raise  them  for  a  10-week  period. 

The  pens  are  well  aired  with  a 
ventilator  in  the  roof  of  each  pen. 
The  brooder  house  has  been  equipped 
with  a  track  and  a  litter  carrier  for 
convenience.  Day-old  poults  are 
started  on  a  sugar  cane  litter;  dry 
shavings  are  added  whenever  neces¬ 
sary.  Loose  hydrated  lime  is  stirred 
in  with  the  litter  twice  weekly  to 
keep  it  dry.  On  the  eighth  week  the 
poults  get  a  flushing  mash.  He  gives 
them  the  flushing  mash  one  day, 
changing  the  litter  completely  the 
following  day;  he  claims  this  system 
removes  the  coccidiosis  spores  killed 
by  drugs  but  not  removed  from  the 
bird.  This  is  standard  practise  on 
his  farm,  and  has  resulted  in  better 
turkeys.  He  finds  that  coccidiosis  is 
not  as  serious  today  as  in  the  past, 
due  to  prevention  done  by  the  new 
drugs.  He  warns  not  to  give  the 
flushing  mash  to  the  birds  until  they 
reach  an  age  when  coccidiosis  is  no 
longer  a  problem. 

Turkey  Porches 

After  a  ten-week  period  in  the 
brooder  house  the  birds  are  vaccin¬ 
ated  for  fowl  pox  and  anti-picking 
bits  are  attached  to  beaks.  They  are 


then  moved  to  a  large  sun  porch  a 
short  distance  away  on  the  hillside. 
Stanley  always  figures  on  raising  a 
flock  of  about  25  ducks  underneath 
the  porch.  These  are  fed  for  the  first 
four  weeks  after  which  they  feed 
themselves  at  no  cost  by  picking  up 
the  feed  dropped  down  from  the 
turkey  porch.  The  ducks  are  raised 
to  keep  the  turkeys  calm.  Through 
experience,  he  has  found  that  turkeys 
do  not  scare  as  easily  when  a  cat 
or  some  other  animal  runs  under¬ 
neath,  because  they  are  used  to  the 
ducks,  that  are  always  feeding  and 
quacking  below. 

Hatches  Own  Poults 

Eggs  collected  from  the  600  breed¬ 
ers  are  put  into  Stanley’s  3,600  egg 
incubator  in  February.  The  incuba¬ 
tor  is  operated  at  full  capacity  with 
a  hatch  coming  off  every  four  days. 
Hatching  is  continued  right  on 
through  July.  This  enables  a  larger 
number  of  birds  to.  be  raised  in  a 
limited  amount  of  space. 

Szopa  does  not  believe  in  keeping 
grit  in  front  of  his  turkeys  at  all 
times  as  many  turkey  growers  do. 
He  claims  it  aids  in  cannibalism.  In¬ 
stead,  he  sprinkles  the  grit  on  the 
feed  a  couple  of  times  a  week,  and 
finds  this  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

Retails  Turkeys  at  Home 

All  White  Hollands  on  this  farm 
are  dressed  off,  and  placed  under 
refrigeration  for  later  sales,  when 
they  reach  their  prime  and  are  in 
top  quality  condition.  During  the 
year  Stanley  does  all  his  own  work 
with  the  aid  of  a  displaced  couple 
from  Germany.  When  it  comes  time 
to  dress  off  the  turkeys,  however,  his 
location  in  the  center  of  the  city 
certainly  helps.  He  has  discovered 
he  can  get  all  the  youngsters  needed 
for  finishing  off  the  turkeys  after 
they  leave  the  mechanical  picker. 
These  12-  to  16-year-old  youngsters 
are  paid  on  a  piecework  basis. 

With  a  full  working  crew  he  has 
approached  close  to  one  bird  killed 
and  dressed  every  minute.  By  his 
actual  figures  (and  not  counting  his 
own  labor  or  that  of  the  displaced 
person)  he  found  that  last  year  it 
cost  him  exactly  27  cents  to  kill, 
dress,  gut  and  package  a  turkey  in  a 
container  ready  for  refrigeration. 

An  interesting  observation  by 
Szopa  is  the  fact  that  his  birds  ma¬ 
ture  a  lot  faster  in  the  cold  months 
than  an  earlier  hatch  turkey  which 
reaches  maturity  in  hot  weather. 

Calendars  are  hardly  needed  on 
this  turkey  farm.  According  to  Stan¬ 
ley,  he  can  tell  when  a  holiday  is 
coming  by  the  flow  of  orders.  All 
turkeys  ai’e  sold  at  the  door  to  a  re¬ 
tail  trade,  with  smaller  turkeys  in  big 
demand  during  the  turkey  holidays. 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.  Out  of 
season  turkey  trade  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent.  Charles  L.  Stratton 


White  Holland  turkeys  are  being  successfully  raised  in  this  prefabricated 
house  within  the  city  limits  of  Lowell,  Mass.  The  birds  shown  with  their 
owner,  Stanley  Szopa,  are  only  four  weeks  old. 
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BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 


Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock. 
Straight-Run,  sexed  pullets  or  cockerels.  Write  for  price 
list  and  Folder. 


Stern’s  "HEN"  Chicks 
Stem  from  Laying  Queens 

•  For  more  than  25  years  Stern  Bros. 
"Hen”  Chicks  have  consistently  develop¬ 
ed  into  the  aristocrats  of  the  laying 
pens.  Why?  Because  these  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  carefully  selected  ONLY  from 
farm-proven,  disease-free  hens,  bred 
scientifically  for  your  profit.  Yes,  “Hen” 
Chicks  live  longer,  yield  more  eggs  per 
pound  of  feed  and  return  you  money¬ 
making  dividends  over  a  greater  period 

•  Longevity  Leghorns  •  New  Hampshires 

•  Rock-Hamp  Cross  •  Sex-Link  Cross 
Put  in  a  brood  of  STERN  BROS.  "HEN” 
CHICKS  now!  They  will  write  your 
profit  story  all  the  way.  (U.  S.-N.J 
Approved  —  Pullorum  ^  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks).  , 

New  Booking  for  May  &  June  Delivery 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LISTI 


BIG  HEWS 


ABOUT 


LEGHORNS 


INCREASED  OUTPUT 
OF  FAMOUS  DAVID 
KASSENOFF  BREED 
NOW  AVAILABLE 


FOR  TOP  EGG  PRODUCTION 

Famous  almost  30  years  for  per-  I 
sisteot  heavy  year  'round  laying  | 
of  large,  chalk-white  eggs.  Vigor-  I 
ously  resist  laying  house  mortal-  H 
ity.  Almost  non-broody  and  free  | 
from  cannibalism.  BIG 
makers. 


money 


tells  story,  gives  proof. 
Write  for  COPY 
QUICK,  place  orders 
early. 

AVID  KASSENOFF 

65  BAY  AVL,  TOMS  RIVER,  HJ. 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


They  really  will!  Your  vision  of  good  profits 
will  come  true.  You’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  with 
less  mortality.  You’ll  get  higher-priced  large 
chalk  white  eggs  —  at  lowest  FEED  COST 
per  dozen.  We  KNOW,  because  of  years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  for 
PROFIT  results. 

10,000  BREEDERS 
Red-Rock  Cross,  Gray  Leghorn  Cross  (white 
egg  strain)  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


"Ti/Ue'ie  Quality  PneJouUuatei" 


Feeding  Space  for  Efficient 
Growth 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about 
providing  floor  space  for  growing 
chicks,  and  the  disadvantages  of 
crowding,  it  is  not  always  recognized 
that  insufficient  feeding  space  is  also 
dangerous.  Very  often  some  harm  is 
done  before  the  operator  realizes  that 
more  space  should  have  been  pro¬ 
vided.  The  needs  of  the  chicks  in¬ 
crease  very  rapidly  during  the  first 
few  weeks,  and  additional  hopper 
space  as  well  as  more  house  room 
must  be  supplied.  There  should  be 
pd*n®  UP’  and  wild  scrambles  at 
the  feeders,  or  waiting  for  second 
table  if  healthy,  vigorous  birds  are 
to  be  grown. 

While  it  probably  is  a  good  thing  to 
permit  mash  boxes  to  go  empty  for 

b^ief.Jpe,riods  now  and  then,  feed 
should  be  replenished  frequently 
enough  so  that  chicks  do  not,  for 
want  of  something  better  to  do  de- 
velop  vicious  habits.  Doubtless  many 
chicks  found  to  be  eating  litter  have 
been  driven  to  it  because  they  could 
not  get  at  the  feed  boxes.  Weaker 
chicks  are  crowded  or  driven  away 
by,  ^stronger  ones.  The  nagging 
and  fighting  thus  developed  are  one 
cause  of  cannibalism,  which  may  per¬ 
sist  after  the  cause  is  corrected. 

In  providing  feeding  space  for 
chieks,  do  not  be  guided  solely  by 
specificahons  and  rules.  ,  Observe 
whether  there  is  serious  crowding 

SiouIldfneothHfeed+iS  supplied-  Chicks 
should  not  have  to  eat  three  deep  at 

when°puer^ESHeCiall7  durin£  periods 
when  all-mash  is  fed,  it  must  be 

recognized  that  chicks  Aeed  lonSr  to 
eat  their  All  than  when  hard  Ss 
or  scratch  is  fed.  See  that  thSe  "s 
sufficient  space  for  any  chick  to  eat 
at  any  time. 

flapf^pf  firSt+T,fe7,  days’  new  CUP 
dats  e  la,ld  °n  the  floor  make  very 
satisfactory  feeders.  Some  poultry- 
men  use  newspapers,  turned  daily 
with  good  results  for  the  first  three 
or  four  days.  Supply  feed  sparingly 
m  quantity  so  that  it  will  not  be 

Larter  ?hall°ff  lnt°  the  floor 
Wo  ’«?ha!l°W  boxes  or  feeders  with 
ire  guards  or  reels  are  advised  to 

thp Vf  ntriChlCi?S4.  gettin&  into  or  fouling 
the  feed  and  to  prevent  chicks  from 

picking  or  scratching  feed  out  of  the 
hopper.  After  chicks  are  several 

trouelU  °fd’  Sti «  Iarger  boxes  or 
v.r?iHS?S’^f°UL?r  five  inches  deep,  will 
hold  feed  sufficient  to  cut  down  labor 

Ifiatfneding‘  Wire~covered  stands  or 
pkitfoims  are  very  desirable  when 

s?ncCe  t°hiS  1S  -uk?y  to  be  a  Problem* 
since  the  spilled  and  wasted  feed 

throu?bnthted  •  by  dr°ppings  falls 
nf  h  Wlre  and  is  out  of  reach 
of  the  chicks.  D.  H.  Horton 


BOX  20, 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HANSON  STRAIN 

LEGHORNS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Hay  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

IE.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  I. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA- LEGHORNS 

Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality. 

Type  White  Leghorns, 

Hampshire-Barred  Bock  Cross 
lor  Meat  and  Eggs.  'Meat- 
Master*  or  White  Kooks  for 
Broilers.  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
Started  Pullets,  6  Wks.  and 
Up.  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
lllinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Beports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
atates.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmsn  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R,  Holland.  Mich. 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37c  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY.  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Cannabalism.  Circular 

free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  i. 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
’  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
Duaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
r2crSv«ed  ~  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK.  NEW  YORK 


Platforms  Used  to  Prevent 
Coccidiosis 

Use  of  wire-screen  platforms 

waTe?  fn  under  feed  troughs  and 
Welter  fountains  has  solved  the 
coccidiosis  problem  for  many  poul¬ 
try  producers.  In  many  cases,  ac- 
?,oldin£  reports  from  veterinarians 
it  has  eliminated^ the  need  for  using 
sulfonamide  drugs  in  the  birds’  feed 
Droppings  of  infected  birds  contain 
the  parasitic  organisms  that  cause 
coccidiosis.  When  these  droppings  are 
not  screened  away  from  young  stock, 
they  pick  up  a  heavy  dose  of  the 
parasites  and  come  down  with  the 
disease.  Where  the  wire  is  used,  they 
pick  up  only  a  few  parasites  at  a 
time  and  in  that  way  they  build  up 
resistance  to  coccidiosis.  Such  limited 
exposure  frequently  acts  almost  like 
vaccination,  because  it  helps  them  ac¬ 
quire  immunity  against  heavy  ex¬ 
posure. 

Geese  in  Sprayed  Orchard 

I  have  some  geese  which  I  keep  in 
my  orchard.  Would  it  be  best  to  keep 
them  out  of  this  orchard  following 
spraying?  M.  M.  P. 

Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Geese  are  such  heavy  grass  feeders 
that  it  would  be  best  not  to  restrict 
them  to  an  orchard  at  spraying  time. 
You  might  work  out  a  plan  to  give 
the  geese  some  other  pasture  for  a 
week  or  so  following  a  spray,  or  at 
least  until  a  rain.  Then  again,  you 
might  feed  some  extra  grain  at 
spraying  time  so  as  to  restrict  their 
desire  for  grass. 

It  is  by  presence  of  mind  in  untried 
emergencies  that  the  native  metal  ot 
a  man  is  tested.  —  Abraham  Lincoln 
(1864). 


on  LAY  OR  BUST  CHICK  STARTER 

The  amount  and  kind  of  feed  your  chicks  eat  the  first  few  days 
determines  your  results.  Chicks  not  started  and  fed  right,  never 
catch  up.  Chicks  fed  Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter  receive  a  balanced 
ration  —  carefully  formulated  and  thoroughly  mixed  —  to  supply 
all  the  nutrients  needed  for  uniform,  efficient  growth. 

Better  Growth  —  Better  Results 

These  chicks  (above),  fed  Lay  or  Bust  Chick 
Starter  weighed  .3  lbs.  each  and  consumed  .474 
lbs.  of  feed  at  only  2  weeks  and  2  days.  They 
are  already  well  on  the  way  to  Better  Results: — 
more  money  from  uniform ,  well-developed , 
high  producing  pullets. 


Based  on  research 

Lay  or  Bust  Chick  Starter,  like  all  Lay  or  Bust 
feeds  is  based  on  the  latest  information  developed 
by  poultry  nutritionists.  It  is  also  under  continual 
check  by  the  laboratory  and  proven  under  prac¬ 
tical  farm  conditions  at  Park  &  Pollard’s  own 
Research  Farm  at  Springville,  New  York. 

When  you  buy  Lay  or  Bust  feeds,  you  buy 
feeds  truly  “made  with  prescription  care” 
and  in  which  you  can  “Put  Your  Trust”. 


Trust 


L<x,if  or  Bast 


i/aisr 


BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y 


BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


Shirk’s  Quality  Chicks 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns,  6  Heavy  Breeds  from 
Bloodtested  Breeders.  Bred  for  outstanding  liva¬ 
bility,  size,  type  &  egg  production.  Hatches  each 
Tues.  &  Thurs.  Visit  our  Poultry  Farm  &  Hatch¬ 
ery  or  write  for  Catalog  &  Prices.  4  wk.  old 
Started  Chicks.  •  SH  I  R  K’S  HATCHERY,  H.  C. 
Shirk,  Prop.  Box  RN,  Rt,  2,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SHADEL 


S.  C.  WHITE 
LEGHORNS 


CHICKS:  Sexed  or  Suaiglu  run  truur  large  culled  and 
B.W.D.  tested  breeders,  mated  to  males  from  K.O  P. 
hens.  Low  Prices  and  Cricular  upon  request. 

SHADEL  POULTRY  FARM.  Rt,  5.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SAFE! 

Order  now  for  early  profits.  Rice  Brpthers 
famous  Leghorn  chicks  —  sturdy,  healthy, 
great  layers.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Write 
now  for  free  price  list,  full  information. 
Ask  about  Rice-Babcock  strain-cross. 
ACT  NOW,  INSURE  DELIVERY. 


DEPT  B, 


TRUMANSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  htavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  nm  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Started  Chicks,  4  to  6  wks.  old.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA, 


BIG 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeltersville,  Pa. 
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KP’ffliOOi 


ENSATIONAL  APRIL-MAY 
VALUES  .V6e6d  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON' 


s 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  iMt.  Healthy  Special,  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  bf 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  S 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Reeks . |  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

New  Hampshlres.  S.  C.  Reds.  Buff  Rooks,  >  $12.95  $16.90  $13.90 

Ruff  AanlnnOMna  U/liUe  U/usnil/>S*as  Dj>aL-  |  ^  *  *  WeWW 


■  ’vw  siaiiipoiii rvii  w •  Vi  nouoi  buii  nwn>i 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rook  j 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks. 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns .  12.95 


Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Blaek  & 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites. .  . 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 


13.95 


Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


26.50  3.95 

27.00  5.95 

$30.00  per  100 

89.00  per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


s8.9S 


Por  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Pun.  No  Leghorns. 

Per  100 


*|0.VO 


FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 

start  with  Clements  Husky  "Maine-Bred’’  Chicks.  They’re  bred 
ispecially  for  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production. 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 

New  Hampshires  and  White  Recks  for  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro¬ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  broiler  raisers. 

MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 

CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERP0RT,  MAINE 


n. 

ii m 

Iff 

TOPS  FOR  MEAT 

"5V*  lbs.  at  12  weeks”  —  "never  had  any¬ 
thing  that  could  beat  these  White  Rocks 
for  growth  or  production.”  Hundreds  of 
reports  like  the  above  prove  that  our  53 
years  breeding  has  developed  exceptional 
hardiness,  quick  growth,  uniform  feather¬ 
ing.  The  ideal  meat  bird  —  white 
feathered  for  cleaner  dressing,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  for  tender  meat  and  earlier 
broiler  profits. 

EGGS,  too  —  pullets  start  laying  early 
and  turn  in  high  flock  averages  witn 
low  mortality. 

We  Specialize  —  ONE  feREED,  ONE 
GRADE  (THE  BEST),  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

All  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Try  this  great  meat 
and  egg  strain  this 
year.  Get  new  free 
catalog  and  prices  — 
Write: 


DEPT.  F 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


CHAMBCRUH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth.  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
On  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits— you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
6exed.  Pull  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Branubm.  vl 


Parks' 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers — 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

V.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Bugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex-  Kjy  Ui  ADI  n>« 

Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free  ff  UltLLI  O 

catalog.  ^  fjt-  OLDEST  STRAIN! 


PARKS  c.  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


NATIONAL  BATTERIES 

Complete  Line 

STARTING  BATTERIES 
GROWING  BATTERIES 
FINISHING  BATTERIES 
LAYING  BATTERIES 
BROILER  PLANTS 

Meet  all  requirements 
of  sturdy  construction, 
long  life,  efficient  oper¬ 
ation.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Write  for  our  complete  catalog  with 
factory  saving  prices. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

142  GREENE  STREET.  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 


babcocics 

healthy 

CHICKS 

'TrTvE~GR^AT  l^YERS_ 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1930  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Bhode 
Island  Beds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

i 

_^<V\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
i  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

BABCOCiTpi^^ 

„  ITHACA,  N.  ' 


Rt.  3R 


CORNISH  -  W.  ROCK 
CROSS 

The  Perfect  Broiler 

A  100%  meat  chicken  combining 
rapid,  efficient  growth  with  high 
Quality  table  characteristics  In¬ 
cluding  plenty  of  edible  white 
meat.  You  can  expect  these  birds 
to  average  4  lbs.  or  better  at 
twelve  weeks.  Impressive  In  ap- 
pearanco  both  live  and  dressed. 
Ordor  now  for  top  broiler  profits. 
Hatches  weekly.  Free  catalog. 


BROOKSIDE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD,  BOX  5  •  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

'  > 


imams 


j  Send  for  beou’iful 
new  catalog  NOW- 
j)  ond  read  the  story 
behind  the  record 
,1  profits  made  by 
■ft  these  top  qualify 

tmsm 

i 


Ifcilppt 


HAU 


[-LINKED 
HA LLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONS 

THE  CROSSBRED 

division, 

HATCHERY,  INC,' 


'M  Box;  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


JUNIATA  VALLEY  QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  Ship  At  Once  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Str.-Bun  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  White  Leghoms . $11.90  $24.00  $2.50 

New  Hampshire  Bods .  13.90  18.90  10.00 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-tested. 

100%  live  arrival  and  95%  sexlng  guaranteed. 
Juniata  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McVeytown,  Pa. 

Homestead  Whits  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Bed  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM,  Rt.  I-R.  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 


NEPPCO’S  1951  Conference 

“The  Poultry  Industry  in  a  Chang¬ 
ing  World”  was  the  theme  of  the 
Fourth  Annual  Northeastern  Poultry 
Producers  Council  Allied  Industry 
Conference  held  recently  in  Philadel 
phia,  Penna.  The  program,  developed 
by  a  committee  headed  by  Harvey 
C.  Wood,  was  a  good  presentation  and 
discussion  of '  the  economy  of  -  our 
nation. 

Dr,  G.  Rowland  Collins,  dean  of  the 
Schools  of  Business  of  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity,  opened  the  conference  speak 
ing  on  the  subject  of  “Guns,  Butter 
and  the  Dollar.”  Going  under  the  as 
sumption  that  there  will  not  be  an 
all-out  war  in  the  near  future,  Dr, 
Collins  presented  his  plan  for  stav¬ 
ing  off  what  he  termed  will  be  “the 
biggest  economic  collapse  this  country 
has  ever  witnessed.” 

He  asserted  that  inflation  is  “funde- 
mentally  due  to  human  nature  get¬ 
ting  money  to  turn  over  at  a  fast  rate. 
Washington  must  put  an  end  to  the 
fears  of  the  public  and  come  up  with 
a  good  answer,  then  the  present  pro¬ 
gram  of  direct  controls  could  work. 
The  short  range  view  does  not  look 
very  good.”  He  predicted  a  deficit 
operation  for  the  U.  S.  Treasury  in  a 
few  months. 

Dr.  Collins’  plan  for  putting  this 
country  on  a  firm  economic  footing 
called  for  a  stabilization  of  the  na- 
ion’s  money  supply  by  various 
means.  He  stressed  the  need  for  a 
drastic  cut  in  unnecessary  govern¬ 
mental  expenditures.  He  also  called 
for  curtailment  of  public  buying  by 
putting  a  “purchase  tax”  into  effect 
immediately.  The  government,  he 
pointed  out,  should  try  to  get  public 
money  into  thrift  institutions  or  gov¬ 
ernment  securities.  He  claimed  that 
there  is  a  need  for  a  high  rate  of 
personal  savings.  Therefore,  he  ar¬ 
gued,  the  government  should  do  all  in 
its  power  to  convince  the  public  that 
they  should  invest  in  government 
bonds.  He  stated  that  the  present  in- 
erest  rate  of  2y2  per  cent  is  not 
enough  inducement. 

"To  check  inflation,”  he  said,“  we 
must  have  an  effective  control  over 
credit.”  There  is  too  much  private 
sorrowing  going  on  today,  he  claimed. 
Business  lending  must  also  be 
checked.  Dr.  Collins  attacked  the 
present  controls  program  as  one  of 
gross  confusion,  saying  that  there  is 
no  decent  scheme  of  controls  now 
due  to  the  cost  of  living  clause  in 
contracts  and  because  of  the  parity- 
price  formula.  He  believes  that  the 
plan  should  call  for  a  wage  and  price 
control  program  with  favor.  A  good 
control  materials  plan  should  also  be 
put  into  effect,  he  said. 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  “The  Fu¬ 
ture  and  What  To  Do  About  It,”  True 
D.  Morse,  president  of  Doane  Agricul¬ 
tural  Service,  declared  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  United  States  have  been 
rushed  into  a  price  freeze  that  will 
be  more  destructive  to  national  se¬ 
curity  than  helpful  as  intended.  He 
said  that  the  present  plan  is  just  one 
of  “muddling  forward.” 

Mr.  Morse  said  that  there  is  no  food 
shortage,  nor  is  there  one  in  sight. 
He  claimed  that  all  we  have  today  is 
an  “unsatisfied  demand  for  food  that 
the  public  just  likes — luxury  food.” 
Protein- wise,  he  said,  poultry  and 
eggs  are  sufficient  for  any  family  diet. 
He  urged  Northeastern  farmers  to  use 
their  own  crops  for  feed  where  the 
dollar  value  of  the  crop  is  higher 
than  the  selling  profit.  He  also  urged 
them  to  stock  up  on  feed  and  grow 
more  corn  and  other  grains.  “Get 
your  contracts  now  fqj*  future  feed,” 
he  urged.  This  is  not  hoarding,  he  em¬ 
phasized,  but  just  good  business.  Feed 
prices,  he  believes,  will  go  up.  He  pre¬ 
dicted  that  fertilizer  will  fall  short  of 
the  demand  in  the  Midwest,  not  in 
the  Northeast.  Since  mid-western 
farmers  need  the  fertilizer,  we  may 
not  have  a  bumper  crop  of  corn  in 
the  coming  year. 

Rfr.  Morse  pointed  out  that  times 
have  changed;  “it  takes  cash  to  farm 
today,”  he  stated.  “High  expenses 
make  it  possible  today  for  the  farmer 
to  lose  everything  in  three  years  as 
compared  to  nine  years  some  time 
ago.”  Foreseeing  a  high  demand  for 
^poultry,  Morse  urged  poultry  produ¬ 
cers  to  increase  flock  replacements  in¬ 
stead  of  decreasing  them  as  planned. 
“1951  will  be  a  profitable  year  for 
poultry  producers  if  the  farm  is 
efficiently  run,”  he  stated,  “and  infla¬ 
tion  will  not  clear  up  the  mistakes 
and  gross  inefficiencies  of  the  border¬ 
line  operator,”  who,  he  feels,  is  in 
danger  this  year. 

Mr.  Walter  Berger  of  the  American 
Feed  Manufacturing  Assn.,  and  pres- 
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Foultrymcn  order  and-^se-  - 

)wren  RJed3  year  8ft«  year  be-  — 
htrh  y„  yot!'.'ca  dnsfred  results.  Consistent 
rrrmvth08.?.  PktxlucJion'  early  feathering  and  rapid 
nurSiof8  blit  three  of  the  basic  bonuses  every 
purchaser  of  Warren  chicks  gets  every  time. 
Remember  Jim  Warren's  New  Hampshire  Breed 
too!  100%  originated  from  his  famous  Reds. 

1850  SCORES 

Fatrim1nneinalin~vHi8h  JvfV AU  for  seventh 

H,  ”  .ln.  10..5ears-  Highest  egg  record  ever  at- 
tained  in  this  contest  —  8660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

_ _  1949  CONTEST  SC0RE8 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  In  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn. —  New  World's  Becord  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chlcka  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICK3 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

"fCo  'p.  BoX  22,  North  Brookfleld’  Mass- 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


PROVEN  SIRES 
As  Important  i  n 
Poultry  Breeding  As 
They  Are  in  Dairy 
Breed  Improvement. 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 


R.  I.  REDS  B.  P.  ROCKS 
SEX-LINKS 
BARRED  CROSS 

U3DA  A.  H.  D.  Bulletin  122  reports  national 
average  of  B.  O.  P.  Candidates  in  1948-49  at  189 
eggs  Average  production  of  daughters  of  BOP 
dams  in  Mount  Fair  flocks  was  229  eggs, 
30  eggs  above  average. 

Our  present  candidates  seem  determined  to 
maintain  this  high  production  standard.  In 
their  first '  four  months  under  traps,  Bocks  have 
maintained  77%  production  and  the  Beds  86%. 

Our  candidate  cockerels  at  20c  each  are  a  bar¬ 
gain  when  used  for  mass  flock  Improvement 
or  for  crossing. 

Pullets  are  heavy  layers,  cockerels  aro 
heavy  weighers. 

If  you  aro  interested  in  foundation  breeding  or 
mass  flock  Improvement,  write  for  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-12,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


PROVEN  MONEY  MAKERS! 


BR£D^0fA\  •'JUcAol*  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
BARRED  ROCKS 

f  AIAOUS  WHITE  ROCKS 

STRAI^JbROAD  breast  broilers 

— —  -  Specialized,  intensive  breeding 

of  3  famous  strains  produced 
amazing  results !  Words  alone 
can’t  describe  outstanding 
qualities  of  BRED-WELL 
STRAIGHT  BREEDS  and 
CROSSES  for  Broiler  Growers. 
You’ll  be  amazed,  delighted  by 
fast  growth  to  extra  plump, 
heavy  thighed  birds.  Rush  card 
for  facts.  These  birds  mean 
NEW  FREE  money  for  you. 
CATAIOG  Write  today. 

BRED-WELL  CHICKS 

72  BAY  AVE.,  TOMS  RIVER,  N.  L 


NEW  BOOK 

Free I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-Now  Improved 

ANCONAS 

195!  whito  Egg  ma¬ 
chines,  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Writo  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS 


mm 

Route  2.  SALTILLO,  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 

•‘Atomic  Laying  Power”  ‘ 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9.  PA 


TOP 


Beef,  pork,  lamb  aro 
up.  ROYAL  squabs 
easy,  profitable  home 


4A 


EASY 

MEAT  . .  . . . 

raising,  ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS. 
Start  NOW,  write  for  1951  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter 
prices,  directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breen 
ROYAL  squabs.  Read  about  ROY  and  ALICE.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY. 

205  H.  ST„  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal."  See 
guarantee  editorial  page 
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Approve* 
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Clear' 

Guaranty 
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MARTIN'S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Miles  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rush  catalog  on  Martin’s-  Nichols  chicks 


Name 


Post  office _ 

R.F.D. _ State 


BARRED  CROSSES  •  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


GRAYBILLS 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Before  ordering  your  Chicks,  write  for  Free  Photo 
Literature  &  prices.  R.O.P.  Males  from  250  to  334 
egg  dam  records  head  all  our  Leghorn  Matings,  New 
Hampshires  and  Cross  Breeds  are  also  available. 
Hatches  every  Tuesday  and  Thursday.  Post  Paid. 
Non-Sexed  or  Sexed. 

C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6.  COCOLAMUS.  PA.  (JUNIATA  CO.) 


ifi  f  QFWim-mmcM. 
m  sLooonm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10-100  P'pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Clr.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichol^New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


CHICKS  can  8HIP  promptly 

V.1  liv^rvo  STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  IT.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NiACE  (Owner),  Box  R.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


HEIM'S  Egg -Line  CHICKS 


“AAA”  Chicks,  200-239  egg  ROP  sired.  Leading 
breeds,  crosses.  U.  S.  Certified  Leghorns.  75% 
heavy  breed  matings  are  “AAA”  and  200-239  egg 
ROP  sired.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  3  world  records. 
Reasonable  prices.  Catalog.  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY 
BOX  124,  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P. 
breeders.  U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own 
eggs.  Circular.  ROSS  CODDINGTON, 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM,  ACCORD,  N.  Y. 


— - -  BABY  CHICKS  - 

Our  selection  Breed  and  Sex.  N.  H.  Reds,  Crosses, 
White  &  Brown  Leghorns.  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
$2.95-100,  C.O.D.  plus  shipping  charges.  All  hatchery 
surplus  from  reliable  hatcheries.  Will  ship  your 
ehoice  if  available.  Will  ship  at  once. 
KLINE’S  CHICKERY  SHERIDAN,  PENNA, 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
lted  broiler  cross  A  Bed-Rock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


JCIITD  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  1888. 
-  ^  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Rent.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


egg  cartons 

i.x  4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC.,  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


SUNNYBROOK 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby  Chicks  grow 
rapidly — oftentimes  as  big  in  3 
months  as  the  ordinary  baby 
chick  in  4  months.  You  see,  our 
rigid  selection  of  Breeders  from 
the  leading  egg  producing  and 
meat  bearing  strains  in  America 
insure  this.  So,  they  start  off 
with  a  natural,  inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and  lay  big  eggs. 
We  have  them  in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds. 


STARTED  PULLETS 

Our  outstanding  reputation  for 
exceptionally  fine  Started  Pullets, 
is  the  result  of  30  years  of  in¬ 
creasing  success  in  the  Poultry 
business,  aided  by  the  most 
modem  research  and  poultry  im¬ 
provement  methods  of  today.  Our 
Pullets  come  from  the  leading 
egg  producing  strains  in  America. 
In  all  the  popular  breeds,  ready 
for  immediate  shipment. 


CAPONS 


Our  Started  Capons  are  rapid 
growers.  They  are  fed  on  our 
special  diet  to  develop  growth 
and  have  tender  meat  with  a 
delicious  flavor.  They  are  es¬ 
pecially  produced  to  grow  big 
and  plump  while  still  young  and 
tender.  They  are  planned  just 
for  eating.  Here  is  poultry  meat 
at  its  finest  —  value  at  its 
greatest. 


From  U.'S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders — of  Course 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunnybrook.  By  Parcel  Post. 
Railway  Express,  by  Air  or  by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you 
safe  and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

Let  Us_SendfcYou  Our  Picture  Story  af  Sunnybrook — WRITEfUS  TODAY 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar,  Box  2  Phone  8-1611,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS 
SEXLINKS 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Place  your  order  now  for  Spring  and 
Summer  delivery. 

It’s  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks 
for  Summer  and  Fall  and  to  have  them 
reserved  for  you. _ 

N.  Y.  —  U.  S.  Approved 

Pullorum  Clean 

Oil  ¥  O  Poultry  Yards 
JT1  J_<  O  and  Hatchery 
Tel.  1 1  CALL1COON,  N.  Y. 

Free  Price  List  Available 


J£»ULSH  FARM/  CHICKJffl 


■CsYSS  All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  fDAY) 
fl  Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our  raSSJgj 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $26.00  $3.00 
Barred  Plymouth  or  White  Rocks  15.00  22.00  9.00 

New  Hampshires  or  R.  I.  Reds..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Red-Rocks  or  Rock-Beds  Cross..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Special  Grade  A  Matings  (Pullorum  Clean  Breeders) 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns. .  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires  17.00  25.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks  Cross..  17.00  25.00  13.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


PAr  U.S.  APPROVED 


CHICK5 

Pfl:U.S.  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 


Hatches  Mon.  A  Thur.  Postpaid.  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
Graybiil’s  Large  Type  100-Str.Run  100-Plts.  100-Ckls. 

S.  C.  White  Lehorns . $13.00  $26.00  $2.00 

New  Hampshires .  17.00  24.00  11.00 

Rock-Hamp  Cross .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Heavy  Mixed  $11-100.  Our  Choice  Asst.  Broilers  $9-100. 
Order  direct  from  ad.  or  write  for  FREE  CIRCULAR. 
W.  D.  GRAYBILL.  BOX  R,  THOMPSONTOWN,  PA. 

CAede6e^l4i££e*j  CAix\ 


VIM-VIG0R-VITAL1TY 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State's 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 

*  ********** 

APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*«***•*•*•* 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


-  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


Christie’s  all-purpose  chix 

_  Christie’s  SPIZZERINKTUM  New 
Hampshires  are  unique.  Christie’s  and 
only  Christie's  have  the  Inbred  ca- 

_  paoity  to  develop  into  top  egg  layers 

and  premium  meat  birds.  Unless  you  are  getting 
both  these  money-making  factors,  you  are  getting 
less  than  the  best.  For  sustained  high  egg  yields, 
and  superior  fleshing,  go  to  the  source  for  your 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Rocks.  Depend  only 
on  Christie's  SPIZZERINKTUM  chicks  to  open 
your  door  to  two  profit-making  markets.  Write, 
wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


_ 3L 

STUCK’S  R.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  I00i%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehorns.  100%  Sired  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkls, 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns....  12.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Rox .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Rock -Red  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped:  Exp.  Col.  Sp,  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  MeAllsterville.Pa. 


ently  with  the  National  Feed  Admin¬ 
istration  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  opened 
the  second  day  of  the  conference 
speaking  on  “The  National  Defense 
Program.”  Mr.  Berger  did  not  feel 
that  this  country  would  be  in  a  total 
war  in  the  near  future  and  made  his 
speech  under  that  assumption.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  we  are  under  a  “25  per 
cent  mobilization  and  production 
plan”  today.  Mr.  Berger  felt  that  the 
Korean  War  was  just  an  extra  stimu¬ 
lus  to  inflation  and  that  this  inflation 
will  go  faster  until  we  do  something 
about  it  under  this  plan.  There  is,  he 
believes,  danger  of  a  terrible  depres¬ 
sion,  one  such  as  this  country  has 
never  seen.  Price  controls,  he  believes, 
are  not  the  answer  to  the  problem. 

Instead  of  the  present  program, 
Mr.  Berger  suggested  that  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Assn,  use  its  powers 
of  price  controls.  He  advocated  ex¬ 
panding  production  by  increasing  the 
work  week.  To  curb  inflation,  he  as¬ 
serted,  the  public’s  purchasing  power 
should  be  taxed.  Non-defense  govern¬ 
mental  spending  should  be  reduced. 
The  selling  of  government  bonds  to 
banks  should  be  put  under  way. 
“Price  controls,”  he  stated,  “will  fail 
without  these  suggestions,  and  we 
would  not  need  price  controls  if  they 
were  put  into  effect.” 

Prof.  Frederick  M.  Worley,  of  the 
Wharton  School  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  spoke  on  “Our  Nation¬ 
al  Economy.”  Discussing  the  price 
prospect  for  1951,  Prof.  Worley  de¬ 
clared  that  voluntary  abstinence  from 
consumption  will  not  work  as  far  as 
bringing  down  prices  is  concerned. 
The  best  way  to  curtail  spending  is 
to  levy  taxes,  he  believes.  He  said 
that  price  controls,  short  of  an  all 
out  war,  will  not  work  unless  there 
is  physical  rationing;  however,  he 
said,  this  should  be  a  last  resort. 

Mr.  Worley  believes  that  we  now 
have  a  Congress  unwilling  to  stay 
away  from  politics  in  a  tax  program, 
and  that  this  administration  is  un¬ 
willing  to  curtail  non-essential  ex¬ 
penditures.  He  predicted  rising  per¬ 
sonal  incomes  together  with  rising 
prices.  The  administration  should  en¬ 
force  restraint,  as  voluntary  restraint 
from  buying  will  not  work.  He  also 
asserted  that  there  is  too  much  pre¬ 
dicting  of  things  ahead  which  has 
thrown  a  scare  into  the  public  who 
immediately  go  out  and  buy,  thus 
forcing  prices  up.  The  announce¬ 
ment  of  price  controls  earlier  this 
year  was  a  good  example  of  this. 

Ending  his  speech,  Mr.  Worley  de¬ 
clared  that  price  controls  will  never 
be  effective  unless  they  hit  at  wage 
rates  and  farm  prices.  Price  controls 
should  start  at  the  bottom,  not  at  the 
top,  he  said,  and  then  the  “price 
squeeze”  would  be  eliminated. 

W.  S.  Meseroll 


Case  of  Digestive  Upset 

My  hens  seem  to  be  sick.  They 
have  a  bad  odor  from  their  drop¬ 
pings,  they  lack  life  and  their  feath¬ 
ers  are  rough.  What  is  best  to  do? 

Warren  Co.,  Pa.  m.  w. 

Your  fowls  are  suffering  from  a 
digestive  upset  that  could  have  been 
brought  on  by  one  of  various  con¬ 
ditions,  such  as  weather,  fright  or 
sour  mash.  I  would  recommend  that 
you  feed  them  chiefly  grain  for  a 
week,  giving  five  pounds  for  each  100 
birds  in  the  morning,  and  15  pounds 
for  each  100  birds  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon.  In  addition,  a  dose  of  epsom 
salts  undoubtedly  would  be  of  value, 
using  about  one  per  cent  in  their 
grain. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 


ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt .  3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


'Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Rocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds. 
Bed-Rock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Rods  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners.  Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Large  typo  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
before  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  H0CKMAN  R.  10.  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


I  AIRP0RT  Quality  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  R.  I.  Reds,  and  Sex -Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRPOBT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

!  STARTED  CHICKS  ■ 

I  Leghorn  PuUeta  and  Heavy  Breeds.  4  to  8  wks.  ■ 
I  old.  R.O.P.  and  State  Bloodtested.  Also:  Day  I 
Old  Leghorns.  Pullets  and  Straight  Run. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
!  W.S.  Pellman.  Prop..  Bex  53.  RICHFIELD.  PA.  I 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Hanson  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns.  Str.  Run  $13-100,  Pits. 
$26.  Ckls.  $2.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks.  N.  H.  Red  Str.  Run 
$14.  Hvy.  Mixed  $11.  Postpaid.  Pa.  U.  S.  Pullonun 
Controlled.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY,  Box  97.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


WHY 
"TAKE 
CHANCll 


ORDER  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

— Backed  by  4  1  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding— ■ 


»  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend 
is  your  first  source  for 
dependable,  money¬ 
making  chicks.  All 
flocks  are  selected 
under  Nat’l.  Pity. 
Impvmt.  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

•  Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


Only  $1.00  books  order. 
Balance  C.O.D.,  plus  Postage. 
50c  extra  on  orders  less  than  lOUe 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . *$14.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  . . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . . 

Rocks.  Reds,  Wh,  Wyan. 

New  Hamps.  Mamp.  Rocks  .. 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds . 

Cockerels  o#  Above  Breeds  .  .  *  , 

White  Giants  (Str.  Run  A  Ckls) 

White  Giant  Pullets . 

Heavy  Mixed 


1 

Prices 

Per  100 

Chicks 

•*AAM 

**AAA” 

“AAA” 

Oj 

Mating 

Mating 

Special 

Mating 

.  . $14.00 

$15.00 

$16.00 

27.00 

29.00 

30.00 

3.00 

4.00 

5.00 

14.00 

15.00 

16.00 

18.00 

19.00 

20.00 

12.00 

12.50 

13.50 

14.50 

15.50 

16.50 

18.00 

19.00 

20.00’ 

•  ♦ 

13.00 

14.00 

*  .  • 

WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept. 5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 
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R.O.P. 

SIRED 


BREEDER 


WHITE  LEGHORNS 


for  TOP-GRADE  SNOW-WHITE 
FANCY  EGGS 


From  200-300  R.O.P.  family  lines  laying 
HIGHER  PERCENTAGE  of  LARGE 
SNOW-WHITE  EGGS— proved  reli¬ 
able  in  passing  on  LARGE  EGG  SIZE 
by  PROGENY  TESTING.  Pullet  chicks 
out  of  2-to-5-yr.-old  hen  breeders  that 
have  lived  and  laid  thru  everything, 
proved  they  can  “take  it." 

QUICK  DELIVERY 

'20 rite.  Scukhja,  Tfowf 


Newcastle  Immunized  Flocks. 
Pullorum  Clean. 


U.  S. 


Top  Profits 

“We  have  worked  with 
Wene  Chick  Farms  for 
the  past  10  years  and 
have  had  consistent 
high  production  of  large 
white  eggs  with  good 
shell  and  interior  qual¬ 
ity.  Our  flock  has  grown 
from  2400  birds  in  1940 
to  5500  in  1950.  Our 
receiver  pays  top  prices 
for  our  entire  produc¬ 
tion  because  of  the  high 
egg  quality.” — 

Fred  Manders,  N.J. 


' 


FREE 

33rd 

ANNIVERSARY 

CATALOG 

Write  for 
YOURS! 


33  Years 


- 

Hi. 

Hatching  from 

HEN  BREEDERS 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  D-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J 


PROOF  OF  HIGHEST  PROFITS! 


1st  PLACE  WINNER  of  California  Random 
Sample  Tests  with  HIGHEST  INCOME  of  $4.40 
per  bird  over  feed  costs. 


With  an  average  of  220.72  eggs  per  bird 
and  a  meat  value  $1,333  per  bird,  Par- 
menter  Reds  proved  once  again  that 
they  are  top  moneymakers  and  ex-  i 
plained  why  the  most  successful  poul- 
trymen  from  coast  to  coast  every  year 
bank  on  PARMENTER  BREEDING  to 
pay  TOP  PROFITS! 


Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


Danger  of  Disease 

Among  Baby  Chicks 

Success  in  raising  Baby  Chicks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  proper  care  and 
management.  Headers  are  warned  to 
exercise  every  sanitary  precaution 
and  beware  of  infection  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water.  Baby  Chicks  must  haye  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water.  Drink¬ 
ing  vessels  harbor  germs.  Drinking 
water  often  becomes  infected  with 
disease  germs  and  may  spread  dis¬ 
ease  through  your  flock  before  you  are 
aware.  Use  preventive  methods — use 
Walko  Tablets.  For  over  forty  years 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers  have  de¬ 
pended  upon  them.  You,  too,  can  rely 
on  Walko  Tablets  as  a  valuable  anti¬ 
septic  to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated 
drinking  water. 


Hundreds  of  poul- 
trymen  make  extra 
profits  with  this 
ideal  egg  and  meat 
strain.  Chicks 
feather  evenly,  grow 
quickly,  have  plump,  meaty  breasts, 
large  body  size.  Pullets  make  per¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 


6000  MASS.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Full  details  in  FREE  folder  —  write  today! 


FEATHERLAND  FARM  Box  R,  Sudbury.  Mass. 


In  NICHOLS  New  Hampshiresj 

Breeding  BALANCE 

means  Better  Broilers. 


ASK  YOUR  HATCHERYMAN 

about  Nichols  10  big 
profit  factors.  Write  us 
for  illustrated  story  in 
attractive  catalog. 


rNICH0LS  PAULTRY  FARM,  INC.] 

BOX  90  KINGSTON,  N.  H.  < 


WI4*6MSChicks 


white  l 

I  CROSSES,  N I 

J&V  ft  |  U-  S.  Appr 

AA...1U  944  V 


LEGHORNS.  RED  -  ROCK 
IEW  HAMPSHIBES.  N.  Y.- 
Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 

_ „  244  WARREN  STREET, 

CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


MIGHTY  GOOD  place  to  get  Chlx’s 

EHRLERS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  355  R,  LANCASTER,  OHIO 
Free  Catalog.  Our  28th  Year. 


Remarkable  Results  Raising 
Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  writes:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  I  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets  to¬ 
day  at  your  druggist  or  poultry  sup¬ 
ply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drinking 
water  to  aid  in  preventing  the  spread 
of  disease  through  contaminated 
water.  Satisfy  yourself  as  have 
thousands  of  others  who  depend  upon 
Walko  Tablets  year  _  after  year  in 
raising  their  baby  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  .guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
50c,  $1.00,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  690,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


I’LL  GIVE  YOU 


12  NEW  STAINLESS 
STEEL  POTS  and  PANS  if 
YOU’LL  GIVE  ME  a  FEW 
MINUTES  of  YOUR  TIME  I 

Here  ia  exciting;  news  for 
ladiea  who  want  to  make  extra 
money  ...  up  to  $125.00,  by  just  V 
starting;  a  Carlton  Cookware  *  GIVE  THIS 
Club  among;  friends  and  neigh-  nil ADT  CTAIftl 
bors.  Club  privilege  permits  UUAKI  OlftlN- 
your  friends  to  get  Matched  I  LESS  STEEL 
Sets  of  Stainless  steel  CARL-  ■■  ■  v i si i,  Dntaii 

TON  WARE  without  missing  MIXING  BOWL 
the  money— on  sensational  new  Tfl  MFMRFR^ 
Easy  Payment  ‘ ■  Add-A-Pitct' ’  ‘  J?  J"  7™ 

Plan  —  PLUS  up  to  $8.00  worth  OF  YOUR  CLUB 
of  gift  bonuses.  And  you  get 

your  own  sparkling  20-use  MATCHED  SET  as  free 
bonus,  plus  as  much  as  $125.00  in  cash.  No  experience 
needed.  We  show  you  everything  —  appoint  you  Club 
Secretary — supply  everything  FREE,  including  actual 
sample  of  new  kind  of  stainless  steel.  BE  FIRST. 
Rush  your  name  and  address.  No  charge,  now  or  evert 

CARLTON  OF  CARROLLTON 

DEPT.  53-D,  CARROLLTON,  OHIO 


INFRA-RED  Chick  Brooders 

The  Newest  Method  of  Brooding 
Chicks.  NO  STOOP  —  NO  SQUAT 
—  NO  SQUINT 

•  No  Hovers  To  Lift 

•  Chicks  Visible  At  All  Times 

•  Chicks  Feather  Fast 

•  Drys  the  Litter 

Set  the  Thermostats  —  No  Othei 
Care  Needed 

Four  Bulb  Unit. . .  .100-200  Chicks 

Six  Bulb  Unit .  300  Chicks 

Eight  Bulb  Unit. .  .400-500  Chicks 

D0TTERER  &  BECKER,  INC. 

TELEPHONE  2-5453 

722  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY, 

ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


TRY  OUR  HALF  PRICE  approval  method  —  also 
thousands  penny  fillers.  Write  today. 

HILCLIFF  STAMPS,  Box  128,  Brooklyn,  17,  N.  Y. 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 

$74.50  and  $34.85 
8'  by  10'  and  5’  by  8' 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters, 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembeled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  FREE  literature. 
W.  B.  BOOHER  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

M.  C.  52  NILES  AVE.,  WARREN.  OHIO 


Confusing  Poultry  Diseases 

Changeable  weather  conditions  in 
the  next  few  weeks  can  take  a 
heavy  toll  in  egg  production  and 
poultry  losses  if  flock  owners  let 
down  their  guard  against  disease 
hazards.  Sudden  changes  in  tempera¬ 
ture,  cold  or  damp  spells  alternating 
with  warmer  weather,  can  be  as 
dangerous  to  chickens  as  they  are  to 
human  beings.  Another  danger  is  the 
possibility  of  flock  owners  confusing 
one  disease  with  another.  Coryza  is 
a  common  flock  disease  of  late  Fall  and 
early  Winter.  When  symptoms  that 
resemble  coryza  appear  in  late  Win¬ 
ter  and  early  Spring,  farmers  may 
conclude  that  this  is  the  trouble.  On 
the  contrary  these  may  be  symptoms 
of  two  more  serious  diseases,  viz., 
laryngotracheitis  or  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease. 

When  chickens  lose  their  appe¬ 
tites,  show  nasal  discharges,  or  seem 
to  be  gasping  for  air,  the  condition 
may  not  be  coryza,  but  one  of  these 
other  diseases.  An  immediate  diag¬ 
nosis  by  your  nearest  state  labora¬ 
tory  should  be  obtained  if  such 
symptoms  appear.  Coryza  causes  a 
sharp  drop  in  egg  production,  but 
does  not  kill  many  birds.  Laryn¬ 
gotracheitis  and  Newcastle  disease, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  cause  severe 
death  losses.  Good  sanitation  pro¬ 
grams  are  especially  important  at 
this  time  of  year.  A  sanitary  exer¬ 
cise  yard  enclosed  with  mesh  wire, 
will  provide  healthful  sunlight  on 
suitable  days. 


Pelleted  Poultry  Heads  for 
Animal  Feed 

Farmers  are  cautioned  that  the 
feeding  of  heads  from  cockerels  that 
have  been  treated  with  hormone  pel¬ 
lets  for  the  purpose  of  caponizing 
them  is  dangerous  for  breeding  swine 
or  any  other  meat-eating,  breeding 
animals,  such  as  foxes  or  mink  on 
fur  farms.  However,  such  poultry 
heads  would  not  be  harmful  for  fat¬ 
tening  pigs. 

It  has  recently  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  that  several  fur  farmers  in  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  have 
brought  suit  against  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  their  advice  to  feed  poul¬ 
try  heads  to  animals  on  fur  farms. 
Where  these  were  obtained  in  quan¬ 
tity  from  nearby  poultry  dressing 
plants,  the  sex  hormone  with  which 
they  had  been  injected  caused  mink 
to  cease  producing,  probably  through 
inactivating  the  germ  cells  of  males. 
Two  of  the  New  York  claimants  in 
these  suits  are  Kirsch  Fur  Farms,  Inc., 
East  Meadows,  Hempstead,  N.  Y.,  and 
Frederick  Kjaer,  Smithtown,  N.  Y. 

Subscribers1  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  279 

HONEY;  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  6  lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W.  8.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2V4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey ;  Five  pounds  $1.50 ;  10  pall 

$2.90;  buckwheat  5s  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5s  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable.  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekei,  Vineland.  N.  J. _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walslngham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey;  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  palls  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pall. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire.  N.  Y. _ 

GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  James  Elliott.  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

HAMS  and  Bacon,  home  cured  and  hickory  smoked 
hams  12  to  14  pounds  average.  Bacon  8  to  T2 
pounds  at  85  cents  per  pound.  Check  or  money  order. 
Orders  for  N.  Y.  State  only.  Baeren  Gate  Farm. 
Old  Chatham.  N.  Y. _ _ 

CLOVER  honey;  Sixties.  $8.00.  A.  K.  Campbell. 
North  Syracuse,  N,  Y. _ 

CREAMED  maple  butternut  candy  $1.50  pound  post¬ 
paid,  insured.  Gift  wrapped  if  desired.  Woolley’s, 
Bellows  Falls,  Vermont. _ 

NEW  maple  syrup  $5.50  gallon,  $3. 00  half-gallon,  de¬ 
livered  third  zone.  D.  T.  Barnard  and  Sons,  Shel- 
burne  Falls,  Massachusetts. _ 

CLOVER  HONEY:  60  pounds  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid;  10  pound  pall  $2.75  postpaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York, _ 

HONEY :  Liquid  clover.  Four  5-pound  palls  $5.50 
postpaid,  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.50  F.  O.  B. 
William  II.  Wolford,  Schoharie.  New  York. _ 

DELICIOUS  honey,  clover  or  buckwheat,  five  pounds 
$1.35;  three  five-pounds  $3.75;  60  pounds  $10 

prepaid.  Fred  Wright.  B.  F,  D.  2.  Homell.  N.  Y. 

NO.  1  maple  syiup,  gallon  $5.00;  quarts  $1.30;  pints 
75c;  sugar  $1.00  pound.  George  Daniels,  So. 
Royalton,  Vermont. 


HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79cts.  pound. 
Lucente  Farms,  East  Durham.  N.  Y. 


BAKERY  Honey;  Dark  clover,  no  buckwheat,  60  lbs. 
$6.75.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


MAl’UE  Products:  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  lithograph 
cans.  Syrup  grade  A,  or  better,  gallons  $5.00.  Half 
gallons  $3.00.  Grade  B  gallons  $4.50.  Sugar  5  lbs. 
$4.75;  cream  5  lbs.  $5.75.  Larger  orders  prices  re¬ 
duced.  Prepaid  third  zone.  Rolling  Ledge  Maple 
Orchards,  Donald  M.  Wright,  Enosburg  Falls, 
Vermont. 
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MOLASSES.  Barbados,  fine  quality.  Passed  U.  S. 

Food  and  Drug  laws.  Fit  for  human  consumption 
but  priced  low  enough  to  feed  it  to  cattle.  30  cts.  per 
gallon,  55  gallon  barrels,  250  barrels  available. 
Ft  O.  B.  Hoboken,  N.  J.  General  Confections,  Inc., 
Hillsdale,  N.  J. _ 

TREE-Ripened  citrus  fruit,  direct  from  grower. 

Quality  guaranteed.  F.  O.  B.  prices.  Oranges  $3.50 
bushel;  grapefruit  $3.00  bushel.  James  D.  Aker, 
Clermont,  Florida. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  two  quart 
cans  $2.75  plus  postage.  1951  crop.  H.  J.  Tcbbetts, 
Cabot.  Vermont. _ 

BOOKING  orders  now  for  the  new  crop  of  "North 
Country"  clover  honey.  Please  write  for  particulars. 
St.  Lawrence  Biver  Valley  Apiaries.  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Pride  of  the  North  Country;  where  Nature 
smiles  it’s  sweetest  and  yields  the  finest  clover 
honey.  Pure,  clean,  fragrant,  delicious.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  six  fives  $7.85  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton, 
New  York, _ 

PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon; 

maple  sugar  5  lb.  cans  $5.00;  2  oz.  cakes  5  lb. 
boxes  $5.50  postage  paid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. _ 

BUTTERNUT  and  hickorynut  meats:  Pound  $1.85;  2 
pounds  $3.65  prepaid.  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellsville, 
Penn  a. _ 

ORANGES  or  grapefruit  $4.95  bushel  prepaid, 
James  ICimber.  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

NORTH  Country  clover  honey,  liquid  in  60  lb. 

cans,  to  close  out  $9.65  postpaid  to  third  zone. 
Homer  M.  Dunn,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential, _ 

WILL  board  four  people  in  widow’s  home  on  small 

farm.  Twin  beds;  large  lawn.  $20  per  week. 
Virginia  Battke,  R.  3,  So.  Main  Road,  Millville. 
New  Jersey. _ 

FARM  family  with  one.  two  vacant  or  furnished 

spare  rooms,  no  heat,  water  or  modern  conveniences 
necessary;  wanted  by  retired  working  woman.  50,  to 
rent  tho  year  around.  BOX  5449,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  Kind  home  on  farm  for  girl  25,  mentality 

girl  6,  healthy,  can  do  light  work,  sew,  mother 
died,  clothes  furnished,  small  monthly  payment.  BOX 
5506,  Rural  New- Yorker. _ 

HOME  for  aged,  room,  board,  care;  $15  weeky. 

Mrs,  Lapierre,  R.  N.,  Moosup,  Conn. _ 

WOULD  like  cor  boys,  12  and  15,  to  experience  work 

and  responsibilities  on  typical  farm  this  Summer. 
Will  pay  upkeep  in  friendly  home  of  church  going 
couple  who  likes  boys.  BOy  5522,  Rural  New-Yorker 

BOARD  and  room  in  exchange  for  care  one  acre 

ground  to  sober,  responsible  pensioner.  References 
exchanged.  BOX  21.  St.  Remey,  N.  Y. _ 

RETIRED  Federal  employee  desires  room  and  board, 

preferably  in  New  Jersey  or  within  100  miles  of 
New  York  City;  near  town  or  convenient  to  amuse¬ 
ment  places;  garage  for  car.  BOX  5523,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

TWIN  Maples:  Wanted  summer  boarders.  Preferably 

couples  with  very  small  children,  or  yonug 
mothers  with  babies,  who  need  a  rest.  Also  tourists 

who  wish  to  visit  Capo  Cod  points  of  interest.  BOX 
5557,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  family  with  one,  two  vacant  or  furnished  spare 

rooms,  no  heat,  water  or  modern  conveniences 

necessary.  Wanted  by  retired  working  woman,  58, 
good  health,  to  rent  the  year  round.  BOX  5449,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

ACCOMMODATE  for  steady  guests,  modern  farm 

home,  near  Middletown,  $100  month,  BOX  5559, 

Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ROOM  and  board:  In  quiet  country  home  in  the 

Shenandoah  Valley,  for  two  men,  by  the  month 

or  permanent,  must  be  sober.  For  particulars  write 
BOX  344,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

FOR  Sale:  Cedar  fence  posts,  all  sizes:  6,  7,  8  and 

12  feet  long.  Available  at  roadside  or  can  be  de¬ 
livered.  H.  Glenn  Bolden,  Brandon,  Vt.  Phone  334-W. 


PACKAGE  BEES:  Buy  northern-bred  bees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive  Italian 
or  Caucasions.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  3  pounds  $5.00 
queens  included.  Conner  Apiaries.  Stockton,  New  Jersey.’ 

COLORFUL  western  shirts.  Many  gift  items.  Price 
list.  Mrs.  Roland  Mark,  Hauppauge,  New  York. 

FOR  SALE:  25  healthy  hives  of  bees,  $10  each. 
Arnold  Boat,  Walden,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  32  volt  electric  iron.  Also  interested  other 

appliances.  A,  Shaffer,  West  Coxsackie,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Complete  greenhouse  size  50x18  ft.;  in  ex- 

cellent  condition.  Dellwood  Farm,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 

30-40  TONS  mixed  baled  hay.  Early  cut!  Bryan 
Kinney,  No.  Bennington,  Vermont.  Telephone  2573. 

FEEDING  hay  for  sale,  very  reasonably  priced 

John  W,  Pavek,  Randall.  N.  Y.  _ 

GARDEN  tractor  wanted,  chain  saw.  Neubeck 

Patchogue,  N.  Y. _ 

HAY:  25  tons  sweet,  clean  timothy  clover  alfalfa,  barn 

baled.  Chester  Bennett,  Locke,  N.  Y.  Phone 
Moravia.  _ 

SALE;  Sleigh,  seats  four;  also  top  buggy,  good 

condition.  Make  offer.  Louelien  Farm,  Salem 
Center.  New  York, _ 

FRIEND  orchard  sprayer,  for  cylinder.  25  gallons 

per  minute,  300  gallon  tank  on  wheels,  for  power 
take-off,  very  good  condition,  $350.  W.  Haas. 
Tuckerton,  N.  J. _ 

ROTO-ETTE:  Little  used,  excellent  condition;  $285. 
Howard  Moore,  Cherry  Valley.  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Goat  cart  and  harness.  State  condition 

and  price.  William  J.  Evans,  Box  337.  Dansville, 
New  York,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  row  Mackenzie  potato  planter, 

potato  grader ;  good  condition;  both  for  $140. 
Eelman  Poultry  Farm,  Oldham  Road,  Box  140. 

Preaknes3.  Paterson  2,  New  Jersey. _ 

I’INEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00;  chair  sets,  doilys. 

Veva  I.add,  Northfield,  Vermont. _ 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair,  kitchen 

carpets.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First  St.. 
Hazelton,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  One  left  side  mower  for  Willy’s  Jeep. 

Must  be  in  good  condition.  Walgrove  Farms. 

Washingtonvllle.  N.  Y. _ 

SAWMILL  for  sale  Frick  Model  O  used  two  years, 

one  27  inch  Tower  Edger,  one  54  inch  Hoe  saw,  one 
52  inch  Disston  saw,  all  In  good  condition.  E.  N. 

Miller,  Elizabethville.  Dauphin  County,  Peftna. 
Telephone  58. _ 

WANTED:  Ditching  attachment  for  John  Deere 

Killefer  Panbreaker.  Howard  Anderson,  Accord. 
N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Two  English  saddles  with  equipment,  also 
Winchester  30  30,  Parker  12  gauge  shotgun  all  in 
excellent  condition,  guaranteed.  Not  a  dealer,  narold 
Rauschert,  825  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  V. 

POULARY  picker:  Stainless  steel,  21  inches  wide. 

Loomis,  Balnbrldge,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  OCD — Pump  G.  P.  M.  trailer  mounted. 
Telephone  Hartford  Conn.  9-5847. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Garden  tractors,  excellent;  large  tractor 

needs  repairs:  one-horse  farm  wagon.  Victor  Purcell. 
High  Falla.  N.  Y. _ _ 

150  FOOT  deep  freezer;  new  Kohler  lighting  plant 
1,500  W.  Continental  motor,  10  hp. ;  two  Cletrac 
W.  caterpillars  used.  Butler,  N.  J.  9-0OS9-W.  Satur- 
day  and  Sunday  La  4-8949,  5  to  10  P.  M. _ 

$3.75  BUYS  three  fine  linen  handkerchiefs  with 

crocheted  corner  and  edge  in  a  gift  box.  You 
must  be  pleased  or  your  money  back.  The  Handkerchief 
Shop,  Box  471,  St.  James.  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Surveyor’s  transit.  BOX  5545,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

WANTED:  Used  Gravely  tractor;  attachments.  Hale. 
R,  F,  D.,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  One  2-yard  "Mobile”  concrete  mixer  with 
45  ft.  elevating  tower.  This  machine  ideal  for  slip 
form  silo  building  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Ask¬ 
ing  $9,500.  G.  &  W.  Concrete,  Box  408,  Goshen. 
New  York. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  March  26, 
1951.  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93  Worth 
St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y„  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls  at  the  Long  Island  City  Ter¬ 
minal  were  generally  light.  Fowls  in 
moderate  demand;  fryers  weak; 
caponettes  steady.  Best  large  pullets 
cleared  well  in  a  firm  market.  Small 
pullets  very  slow. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl 
—  black  42-44  cents,  fancy  44-46 
cents;  Leghorn  few  36  cents;  Red  42 
cents.  Pullets — Cross,  five  lbs.  and 
up  58-60  cents;  41/2-5  lbs.  55-56  cents. 
Fryers  —  Rock,  36-38  cents.  Capon¬ 
ettes — Rock,  fryer  size,  best  49-50 
cents,  smaller  47  cents;  Cross,  fryers 
4314-45  cents;  Cross  » — roasters  5V2 
lbs.  45-46  cents.  Turkeys  —  Bronze 
hens  46-48  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  moderate. 
Trading  was  slow,  market  barely 
steady. 

Apples  —  Western  N.  Y.,  eastern 
box,  Delicious,  three  in.  min.  $2.25; 
Hudson  Valley — eastern  box,  U.  S. 
No.  1:  McIntosh,  2*4  in.  min.  $1.50- 
$1.75;  few  $2.00;  Delicious,  2*4  in. 
min.  $2.00-2.25;  Northern  Spy,  three 
in.  up  $2.50;  Romes,  2*4  in.  min. 
$1.50. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  was  fairly  active. 
Onions  were  steady.  Beets —  Western 
N.  Y.  50  lb.  sack,  round  $2.50-2.75. 
Carrots — Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.,  Top¬ 
ped,  washed  $1.75-2.00.  Onions  — 
Oswego  Sec.,  50  lb.  sack,  Yellow 
Globe  $1.50-1.75;  large  $2.00-2.10. 
Potatoes — Long  Island,  Katahdin  and 
Green  Mt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50-lb. 
sack,  90  cents-$1.10  Maine — Katah¬ 
din  and  Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size 
A,  50-lb.  sack  $1.15-1.25.  Turnips — 
Long  Island,  50  lb.  sack,  Rutabaga 
$1.25-1.30. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
rather  slow  following  good  Easter 
buying.  Market  weaker.  Large 
whites,  49-50  cents  per  doz.,  Large 
browns,  48-48  J/4  cents;  medium 
whites,  48  cents;  medium  browns 
46V2  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese — Butter  receipts 
were  moderate.  Trading  was  slow 
and  prices  tended  lower.  Market 
weak.  Wholesale  prices  on  bulk  car¬ 
tons,  per  lb.:  Higher  than  92  score 
(AA)  67%-68  cents;  92  score  (A) 
66V4  cents;  90  score  (B)  65%  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  light.  Demand 
slow,  market  weak.  Current  Daisies 
42  *4 -44%  cents  per  lb.,  current  Flats 
42% -44%  cents;  Cured  Daisies  49- 
55  cents;  cured  Flats  48-55  cents. 
Five  pound  processed  loaf:  43-46 
cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  were 
light.  Trading  slow,  market  nominal. 

Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  liberal.  Demand  slow  with  bulk 
of  lightweight  calves  and  small 
“Bobs”  going  to  boners  and  meat 
processors.  Market  stronger  due  to 
shortage  of  other  classes  of  meats 
and  higher  country  costs.  Prices  per 
lb.:  Choice  55-60  cents;  fair  to  good 
42-54  cents;  small  35-41  cents. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  tran- 
mission.  , 


Immunization  Against  In¬ 
fectious  Bronchitis 

An  outbreak  of  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  in  a  mature  flock  of  laying 
hens  can  be  as  costly  as  throwing 
away  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half 
for  every  layer  in  the  flock.  That  is 
the  estimated  production  loss  of  a 
diseased  bird,  according  to  T.  C. 
Higgins,  poultryman  at  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Our  present  knowledge  of  im¬ 
munization  against  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis  makes  this  loss  unnecessary. 

Last  year,  more  than  200,000  pul¬ 
lets  on  Rhode  Island  poultry  farms 
were  immunized  —  over  one-third  of 
the  State’s  laying  hens.  In  addition, 
many  other  flocks  were  immunized 
by  natural  outbreaks  of  the  disease. 


The  immunization  process  is  sim¬ 
ple.  As  developed  by  J.  P.  Delaplane, 
former  Station  animal  pathologist,  it 
consists  of  giving  the  disease  to  the 
chickens  while  they  are  young.  By 
the  time  they  start  laying,  they  are 
over  the  disease  and  immune,  thus 
preventing  production  losses  from 
this  cause. 

Any  poultryman  can  have  his  pul¬ 
let  flock  immunized.  After  checking 
with  the  poultry  department  of  his 
State  experiment  station,  he  merely 
brings  in  a  half  dozen  birds  when 
they  are  between  six  and  16  weeks 
old.  When  given  the  disease,  these 
birds  in  turn  expose  the  rest  of  the 
flock.  The  immunization  service  is 
free. 


Mash  and  Grain 

How  about  the  comparative 
amounts  of  mash  and  grain  for  my 
chickens?  Would  like  to  have  your 
suggestions  for  a  grain  mixture. 

Franklin  Co.,  N.  Y.  C.  D. 

The  mash  consumed  will  be  about 
the  same  quantity  as  the  grain.  Any 
of  the  standard  commercial  type 
mashes  will  give  good  growth.  For 
the  grain  mixture,  400  pounds  of 
whole  corn,  400  pounds  of  wheat  and 
200  pounds  of  oats  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 


Womens  and  Misses  Nylon  Rib  Socks 

100%  soft  spun  nylon.  Can  be  worn  up  or  with  turned 
down  cuff.  White  and  pastel  colors.  Sizes  814  to  11. 
3  pairs  assorted  for  $2.00  postpaid  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  EVELL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

BOX  37,  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE.  N.  Y. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
rot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  oil.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50<!. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS ! 


SELECTED  STOCK  —  tmderw, 
Toulouse,  White  Chinese,  Moltord 
Ducklings.  Write  for  Folder. _ _ 


lursantCorp. 


104  Notionol  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


ESSIPOFF  PILGRIM  GOOSE  FARM 


Build  a  practical  flock  of  birds  bred  from  ancient  line 
descendants  of  first  Ives  flock.  Valuable  now  as  breed¬ 
ing  stock.  Only  domestic  goose  sex-linked.  Prices  on. 
request.  Address:  TERRYVILLE,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  — WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  GEESE  ONLY! 
Many  Popular  Purebred  Varieties;  Also  Fine 
White  Commercial  Breed.  High  Quality  — 
Reasonable  Prices.  Free  Circular. 
SHALIMAR  FARMS,  MEDINA.  OHIO 


While  Embden  and  Toulouse  Goslings 

day  old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd., _ Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  GEESE:  White  China.  From  prize 
winning  flock.  Including  Grand  Champion  1950  Boston. 
Now  taking  orders  for  goslings.  Reasonably  priced. 
S.  J.  Seitz.  R.  R.,  3  Fisk  Rd.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

- GOSLINGS  —  GOOSE  EGGS  - 

Embden.  Toulouse,  African  or  Chinese.  Duck  Eggs: 
Mallard,  Rouen,  Pekin,  Indian  Runner  or  Muscovey. 
E.  STAINES, _ NORTH  CHILI,  NEW  YORK 


GOSLINGS  —  HATCHING  .EGGS  —  BREED- 
ING  STOCK.  Four  Varieties.  Prices  Reasonable.  Will 
do  custom  hatching.  WILDWOOD  GOOSE  FARM  &. 
HATCHERY, _ GETTYSBURG,  OHIO 


TOULOUSE  GOSLINGS  —  $1.50.  DAY  OLD. 

H.  NAVA,  CENTER  ST.,  SO.  HANOVER,  MASS. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  and  EGGS.  Free  Pamphlet. 
A.  J.  CURTIS,  550  New  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 

DAY0LD&  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER.  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay- 
ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN,  R,  D.  I,  Millington,  N.  J. 

m  is*  1/1  | ■  /* c  m  GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 
UULK.UNU9  •  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  2 <  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT’’  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  V, 

MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS  —  ALSO  BREEDERS 
HERBERT  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


SUNNYBROOK 


announces 


.  •  •  White  Holland 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Here  are  Turkey  Poults  at  a  new  peak  of  perfection. 
Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  leading 
strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  modern  re¬ 
search  and  the  latest  turkey  improvement  methods  have 
gone  into  our  Sunnybrook  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
They  grow  big  and  plump  while  still  young  and  tender 
and  have  a  delicious  flavor.  They  are  planned  just  for 
eating.  They  grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — 
the  toms  usually  bring  the  same  price  on  the  market  as 
the  hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  in  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive  and 
appetizing  appearance  for  market.  All  this  means  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  for  you.  We  guarantee  105%  live 
delivery,  by  parcel  post..  Railway  Express,  by  air  or,  if 
nearby,  our  own  trucks.  • 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  course 
Write  for  your  copy  of  our  “Turkey  Story 
for  1951”  —  also  our  amazingly  low  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

Box  T-52  —  Phone  8-161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


#***  ) 
TOP  JTURKEY  PROFITS 

BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  •  BELTSVILLE 


Your  profits  are  protected  by 
our  strict  breeding  program. 
All  flocks  State  tube-tested. 
.Get  our  well  balanced,  early 
maturing  poults.  Highland 
Farms  turkeys  gain  faster 
and  put  on  pounds  more  economically. 

FREE  FOLDER  6i;"T:Bf'Atsri.b,'I 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilles.  Rush 
card  for  today’s  low  prices.  Place  order  be¬ 
fore  capacity  is  completely  booked! 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Box  10,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


Now /  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  Hatching  Every  Week 
Oftentimes  some  poults  are 
available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  — »  and  at  Extra 
Bargain  Prices. 

Write  —  Wire —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State- Banded,  Blood -Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
A11  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


Grant’s  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

“One  of  America’s  Fine  Strains." 
Strong.  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 
Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 

WALTER  GRANT  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  VA. 


n 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  week*  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  Prom  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


-  BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS  - 

BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ESBENSHADES’  QUALITY  POULTS 


Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland  Beltsville 
whites.  April,  May,  June  STARTED  TURKEYS  to 
eight  weeks  old  available  in  May  Guaranteed.  Write 
Esbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 


TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 


—  WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 


-  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 

SEI D ELTON  FARMS,  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


L I  N  E.-S  VILLI 


POULTS 


Pullorum 
Clean 

• 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
SMALL  TYPE  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  NARRAGANSETTS 

All  Poults  from  more  than  5,000  breeders 
on  the  Irons  Farms.  Officially  tube-tested 
and  selected  with  no  reactors  for  past 
seven  years. 

FAIR  PRICES  FREE  CATALOG 

Quantity  Orders  Delivered  by  Heated  Truck. 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  PENNA. 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 
L1NESVILLE  HATCHERY 
Hatching  Poults  Exclusively 
BOX  14,  LINESVILLE,  PENNA. 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U,  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 

JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 

Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD-BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

U.  &.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

“DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 

Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST..  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Griffin 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain)  Broad  Breasted  heavy  meat 
type  White  Hollands  (Phinney  Strain)  from  our 
N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Write  for  Folder  Today. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  RIDGEWOO°D^FINIE  j. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  Car  delivery.  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I.  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ PHONE  29  J. _ 


TURKEYS  —  Meat  type  Whita  Holland  Poults. 

N.  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sixth  Year. 

Write  SHELLY’S  HATCHERY,  FAIRPORT.  N.  WC 


“Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


Bronze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
Eggs  &  Poults.  Elsie  Hatlock,  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


Peabody-Wynde-Ridge  Farm  fine  poults,  hatching  eggs. 
B.  B.  Bronze,  B.  B.  White  Hollands,  Beltsville.  U.S.- 
N.  Y.  Pullorum  Clean.  Delanson,  Schenectady  Co.  N.Y. 


PEARL,  WHITE  AFRICAN,  Lavender  Guinea  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Beautiful  birds,  delicious  egg  and 
meat.  Over  100  varieties  rare,  exotic  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  animals,  pets,  rabbits,  hamsters.  Also  high 
quality,  low  priced  chicks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults, 
goslings.  15  varieties.  ALBERTUS  KNOLL 
HATCHERY.  DEPT.  R-3,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 


MAKE  MONEY  broilers 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 


Start  selling  broilers  In 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 
batteries  or  complete  — > 

broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  .  .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  tor  Brower’s  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 
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NO  OTHER  FARM 
IMPLEMENT  OFFERS 
GREATER  FARM 
SERVICE. 

HORN-DRAULIC 

LOADERS 

AND 

STACKERS 

There  is  a  model  for 
your  tractor.  Increase 
the  operating  value  of 
your  tractor  with 

HORN-DRAULIC 

SAVES  TIME, 
LABOR  AND  MONEY 

10  interchangeable  at¬ 
tachments  for  hun¬ 
dreds  of  farm  jobs. 
HORN-DRAULIC  will 
help  you  solve  your 
manpower  problems. 

FERTILIZE  THE 
NATURAL  WAY 

HORN-SHREDDER 

16  Swinging  Hammers 
offer  positive  shred¬ 
ding  of  your  crops. 
Corn  —  Cotton  — 
Cover  crops,  there  is 
a  HORN  SHREDDER 
for  your  farm. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR 
DETAILS  ON  HORN 
RELIABLE  FARM  IM¬ 
PLEMENTS.  Dealers 
from  coast  to  coast. 

HORN  MFG.,  CO. 

FORT  DODGE,  IOWA 


Fast,  easy-to-use  Shearmaster  removes  fleece  in  a 
few  minutes.  Gets  10%  more  wool  than  hand  blades. 
Retains  maximum  length  of  wool  fibre,  wool  grades 
higher.  Powerful,  cool-running  motor  inside  EASY- 
GRIP  handle.  Has  year  ’round  use  for  shearing  the 
flock,  tagging,  crutching,  removing  wool  from  dead 
sheep,  etc.  Only  $46.75.  (Denver  and  West,  $47.00.) 
Animal  clipping,  grooming  brush  and  drill  head 
attachments  available  for  use  on  Shearmaster.  W rite 
for  bulletin  “Harvesting  theFarm  Flock  Wool  Crop.” 

4 uttbedm  corporation 

De.pt.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicaoo  50,  III. 


MORE 

WOOL 

MORE 

PROFITS 


LESS 

LABOR 


The 

BARKER 

Weeder- 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


with  the  New  BARKER 
Roller  Bearing  WEEDER 

Tend  your  garden  with  this  new 
Barker  precision — built  Roller- 
Bearing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  Quick,  easy,  tar 
better. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  ever  Used" 

Rotating  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  in  same  operation 
break  up  the  clods  and  crust, 
aerate  the  soil,  work  it  into  a 
level,  moisture-retaining  mulch. 
Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
Mulcher-Cultivator-  work  than  ten  men  with  hoes.. 


Saves  You  Time—  Write  for  literature,  sizes,  and 

Saves  You  Labor  new  low  prices. 

BARKER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  18,  David  City.  Nebraska 


new  folder  gives  full  Information. 


•  CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

•  VERSATILE 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Name 


P  o. 

R.  P.  D. 

State 

Still  Available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations. 


Still  Available 


A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 


PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


«g0,N.T, 


Work  Faster 

RICHEY^ 

l^ODER  JACK 


Just  hook 
Jacks  to  lad¬ 
der  rungs  as 
pictured 

—  and  lay  _ 

boards  across  the  \S~  IrH — 

Jacks.  Speeds  your 
painting,  carpenter 
work,  masonry  and  a  hundred  other  jobs. 
Makes  work  easier  and  faster.  Heavy  steel 
construction  for  utmost  safety.  Adjusts  to 
any  angle  or  height  Order  yours  today  — 
only  $10.50  per  pair.  Prepaid,  cash  with  or¬ 
der — or  C.O.D.,  you  pay  charges.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

Jobber  and  Dealer  inquiries  invited 

RICHEY  MFG.  CO.  2801  Roohester  Rd. 
Dept.  R41  _ Springfield.  Illinois 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  S'  50S 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— torn  out  valuable  lumber  , 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed .  Power  with  old  aoto  engine. 
Beginners  set  excellent  results .  Send  post¬ 
er  card  for  Free  Book. ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rd„  Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


411  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*, 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canva*.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  sample*  and  Prices. 

•  BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA,  6.  PA. 


[DRAINS  Cellars, Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 

[IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P“  Pump  has  1,001  year 
'round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  I  umps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPR 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  ** 


CHAIN  SAW  SALESMAN 

Leading  manufacturer  of  replacement  chains  and 
accessories  for  power  chain  saws  has  opening  for 

Qualified  full-time  New  England  regional  representa¬ 
tive.  Would  handle  saw  chain  exclusively,  service 
present  dealers  and  distributors,  and  establish  new 
ones.  Excellent  salary  plus  curaterly  bonus  plus  all 
expenses.  Must  have  sales  experience  preferably  with 
logging  or  pulpwood  trade.  Prefer  family  man  age 

28  to  40.  Interviews  will  be  arranged  with  qualified 
applicants.  Write  direct  to  Dept.  Y,  — 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORPORATION. 
8816  S.  E,  17th  Avenue,  Portland  2.  Oregon 


Publisher’s  Desk 


In  our  January  20  issue  we  made 
a  reference  to  the  North  American 
Insurance  Company.  This  should 
have  read  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company  at  Newark, 
N.  J.,  with  sales  agencies  at  Ithaca 
and  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  that  issues 
the  limited  policies  to  which  we  have 
objected  for  many  years,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  North 
American  Life  Insurance  Company, 
which  is  an  entirely  responsible 
company,  and  we  have  never  had  a 
complaint  against  them. 

1  received  a  letter  from  Kendale 
Farms,  Scottsville,  Va.,  recently,  but 
am  sorry  to  say  I  did  not  keep  it, 
but  I  think  they  are  operating  under 
another  address.  In  October  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  them  advising 
that  they  could  use  a  carload  of  Hol¬ 
stein  calves,  10  or  15  heifers  and  the 
rest  bulls.  Pure  bred  stock  was  not 
important,  they  said,  as  they  in¬ 
tended  to  veal  the  bull  calves.  In  an 
advertisement  I  noticed  they  adver¬ 
tised  for  calves  of  all  breeds  and 
agreed  to  pay  express  to  Scottsville, 
Va.,  and  return  the  crate.  I  did  not 
take  them  seriously,  as  1  could  not 
see  how  anyone  could  buy  veal 
calves,  pay  expressage  to  Virginia, 
return  the  crate,  and  still  make  any¬ 
thing  on  veal  calves.  s.  n.  y. 

New  York 

From  capons  to  calves  is  quite  a 
jump,  but  evidently  just  as  disas¬ 
trous  if  one  does  business  with  Kendale 
Farms  or  Fred  Hoffman.  We  are  ad¬ 
vised  that  Hoffman  was  apprehended 
by  the  U.  S.  postal  authorities  for 
using  the  mails  to  defraud.  He  used 
the  name  Fred  L.  Starrett,  Margie 
Hudnall  (possibly  this  was  Phyllis 
da  Silva).  When  apprehended  the 
names  used  were  Joseph  arid  Martha 
Semmons,  husband  and  wife.  We 
hope  Hoffman,  with  the  aliases  he 
uses,  will  be  given  time  in  solitude  to 
convince  himself  that  fraud  does  not 
pay.  We  publish  the  information  that 
comes  in  so  that  our  Rural  readers 
will  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  propo¬ 
sition  under  Hoffman’s  name  or 
names. 

The  Federal  Communications  Com¬ 
mission  is  urging  Congress  to  enact 
a  law,  with  stiff  criminal  penalties 
against  radio  and  television  adver¬ 
tisers,  who  swindle  the  public  with 
fraudulent  advertising.  They  believe 
phony  claims  on  radio  and  TV  may 
be  increasing  and  they  feel  a  statute 
should  be  enacted  on  the  plan  of  the 
present  mail  fraud  law.  We  agree. 
Such  a  law  is  needed.  With  the 
record  made  by  the  trashy  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  this  year,  some  dras¬ 
tic  action  should  be  taken.  Sums 
from  $1.00  to  $5.00  were  paid  and 
many  people  received  nothing  at  all 
and  others  worthless  so-called 
“Christmas  ornaments.”  There  are 
complaints  about  other  offers  on 
both  radio  and  TV  that  call  for  cash 
and  box-tops  or  trademarks  and  the 
senders  complain  they  never  hear 
from  the  companies.  Complaints  are 
ignored  and  in  many  cases  letters  re¬ 
turned.  Complaints  should  be  sent  to 
the  sponsor  and  not  to  the  radio 
station.  We  hope  readers  will  make 
complaints  about  these  trashy 
Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  any 
other  articles  ordered  and  not  re¬ 
ceived.  A  duty  is  owed  to  listeners, 
and  the  radio  and  TV  should  know 
whether  advertisers  are  responsible 
and  what  goods  will  be  sent  out. 

I  answered  the  enclosed  advertise¬ 
ment,  expecting  to  receive  some  in¬ 
structions,  but  received  the  enclosed 
letter  and  offer  instead.  I  would  ap¬ 
preciate  knowing  if  the  Glenway 
Publishing  Company  is  reliable  be¬ 
fore  sending  any  money.  I  want  to 
be  sure  the  idea  will  bring  me  as 
fair  a  profit  as  their  letter  states  if 
I  start  addressing  envelopes  at  home. 

New  York  mrs.  h.  p. 

We  have  never  known  a  propo¬ 
sition  of  this  kind  to  make  a  fortune 
for  anyone.  When  you  answer  the 
advertisement  you  immediately  get 
a  request  for  a  payment  in  advance. 
In  this  case  they  will  send  you  a 
circular  how  to  make  money  address¬ 
ing  envelopes.  There  are  other  con¬ 
ditions  connected  with  it  and 
further  remittances  required.  It  is  a 
work-at-home  proposition,  and  we 
do  not  recommend  any  of  them. 


[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  till*  department  lOo  pe* 
word,  including  name  and  addres*.  eaeh  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  1*  for  the  accommodation  of 
lubscribere,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (lead*.  Plante, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Machine  milker*,  married  men  $170  per 
month,  house  and  privilege*.  Single  men  $1(5,  room 
and  board.  Only  those  experienced  need  apply.  Write 
Johann*  Farm*.  Inc.,  Flemlngton,  New  Jarssy. 


REGISTERED  nurse*,  salary  $2,481-98,174.  Inoulr* 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Waaeala 
State  School.  Wasiaic,  N.  Y. 


WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wage*  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. 


MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 


SINGLE  man  with  vegetable  growing  and  tractor  ex¬ 
perience  for  general  (arm  work,  no  milking.  Good 
pay,  pleasant  working  conditions  with  regular  time 
off.  Vacation  with  pay  and  sick  leave  after  first 
year.  Live  in.  Could  use  married  couple  if  wife  willing 
to  do  institutional  work.  References  required.  All 
correspondence  confidential.  Apply  Masonic  Home. 
Wallingford.  Conn,,  Att:  Mr.  Heald. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  for  general  housework  in  main 
residence  of  registered  Guernsey  farm.  Four  room 
furnished  apartment  available.  Communicate  with  Mrs. 
Paul  A.  Stephen.  Southborough,  Mass. _ ’ 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2,208  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  couple  for  general  estate  work.  Man  must 
be  experienced  vegetable,  flower  gardener,  and  know 
use  of  small  farm-garden  machinrey.  Wife  to  cook 
and  do  general  work  owner's  house.  Separate  cottage 
provided.  Salary  $150  to  $250  per  month  depending 
experience  and  amount  of  housework  by  wife.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  BOX  5418,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Good  country  cook  for  July-August;  email 
resort.  Adirondacks.  Brynilsen,  Rome,  N.  Y. 


FRUIT  man  wanted  to  work 

apple  and  peach  orchard. 
Middle  Island.  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


and  manage  30  acre 
Write  Rainbow  Ranch, 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  two  adults,  summer  in 
Catskills,  must  be  competent  and  about  50  years  old. 
Like  dogs.  Reply  to  E.  S.  Hull,  Old  Morristown  Road. 
R.  D.  2,  Morristown.  N.  J. 


FOREMAN:  8,000  chickens,  2,000  turkeys.  Salary, 
share  of  profits.  Recent  references  required.  In¬ 
clude  photograph  with  full  particulars.  Brookfield 
Farm,  Homer.  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  man,  over  21,  light  gardening  and  recreation 
work  with  teen-agers;  summer  camp  in  Berkshires. 
Jerome  Count.  285  Madison  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm.  Modem  4- 
room  house.  Good  wages.  South  Jersey.  BOX  5429. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  milk  plant  operator  to  pasteurize  and  bottle 
1.600  quarts  daily.  New  modem  buliding.  Experience 
not  necessary  but  willingness  and  reiiabiity  essential. 
Top  wages.  References.  New  Jersey.  BOX  5430.  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  sober  and  re¬ 
liable;  capable  Of  running  large  commercial  dairy 
farm.  Must  understand  dairy  cows.  Modern  home  and 
good  wages.  Green  Acre  Farm,  Jericho,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hicksvilie  3-0888. _ 

WANTED:  General  farm  worker.  Good  home  for  de- 

pendabla  man.  BOX  5501,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


apply.  Permanent  employment. 
BOX  5502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Excellent  wages. 


WANTED:  Man,  boy  or  girl  for  general  farm  work. 

Russell  Peters.  Callicoon.  N.  Y. 


COUPEE  or  single  man,  experienced  plowing  com; 

room  and  board.  Travitzky,  Ridgeway  Road,  Lake- 
hurst,  New  Jersey. 


FARMHANDS  $125;  milkers;  married  farmers  $175; 

single  gardeners;  married  gardeners  $200;  couples 
$300.  Private  estates  and  farms.  Written  references 
that  can  be  investigated  are  required.  In  N.  Y.  C. 
area  telephone  for  appointment  Murray  Hill  3-1389. 
Farmers  Bureau  Employment  Agency,  37  E.  28tl) 
St..  New  York  City. 


GARDENER:  Parttime  housekeeper,  no  children, 

vegetable,  flower  garden,  lawns,  shrubs.  Furnished 
apartment.  Adult  family  of  three.  N.  C.  Finninger, 
Forked  River,  N.  J. 


CARETAKER-Handyman  small  bungalow  colony. 

Sober  and  reliable.  Write  in  detail  including 
salaiy  dpsired.  Sherman  Acres.  Box  359,  B.  F.  D. 
1,  Dover,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Married  farmhand  for  dairy-beef  farm. 

Must  be  good  all-around  man,  able  to  milk,  do  tractor 
work.  etc.  Please  state  experience,  age,  family.  Good 
living  conditions.  Write  or  telephone  Halcyon  Farms, 
Goshen,  N.  Y.  Otto  Willner,  manager.  Telephone 
Goshen  93-R-2. 


TRAINED  attendants.  Full  maintenance,  good  pay. 

Apply  Miss  Ford,  Supervisor,  Masonic  Home 

Hospital,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

SOBER  farm  helper.  Information  Jame3  Louden, 

Cleveland,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Young  woman,  outdoor  type.  18,  over, 
useful  indoors,  outdoors,  small  farm  resort  Maine 
coast.  April  to  October,  $50  month  to  start,  tips. 
pleasant  home.  Mrs,  John  Banis,  Medomak,  Maine. 

GARDENER:  Single  or  married  for  farm  estate, 
within  60  miles  New  York  City.  Write  BOX  5508, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER:  Single  or  married  for  farm  estate,  within 

60  miles  New  York  City.  Write  BOX  5509,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  farmer  on  Pennsylvania  dairy 
farm  to  maintain  and  operate  farm  machinery.  BOX 
5510,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple  wishing  good  home  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  high  wages.  Man,  outside,  garden,  few 
chickens;  woman  assist  in  house;  15  miles  from 
New  York  Write  BOX  5511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager:  To  assume  entire  charge 
of  small  purebred  H.  I.  R.  tested  Guernsey  herd. 
Experience  in  feeding  and  management  of  help  neces¬ 
sary.  Good  working  conditions,  excellent  opportunity. 
Joseph  Bernhard,  Bren  Bern  Farm,  Stepney.  Conn. 
Write  or  phone  Trumbull  8-1987. 


SINGLE  man,  assist  on  poultry  farm,  good  board. 

Give  pax’ticulars,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville.  Conn. 


WANTED:  Middleaged  housekeeper,  used  to  farm 
life,  on  small  dairy  farm;  will  accept  widow  with 
child;  good  home,  all  conveniences,  all  details  and 
salary  in  reply.  Frank  Bohn,  West  Valley,  N.  Y. 


MAN  to  operate  small  pasteurization  plant  at  resort; 

experience  not  necessary.  Lake  Mohonk  Mountain 
House,  Mohonk  Lake,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Dependable  single  man  for  small  dairy, 
poultry  farm.  Paul  Menvin,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 
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SAWYER  wanted  to  operate  Frick  sawmill,  must  be 
thoroughly  experienced,  good  working  conditions  and 
wages.  E.  N.  Miller,  Elizabethville,  Dauphin  County, 
I'enna,  Rhone  58, _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami,  will  teach  girl  under  30  to 
be  nurse,  companion  for  young  active  semi-invalid 
lady.  Must  be  5'  1"  tall,  strong.  $35  week,  room, 
board.  .Send  picture,  full  details.  Newman,  1925 
Meridian  A'e.,  Miami  Reach.  Florida. _ 

STEADY  experienced  non-drinking  married  man  for 
top  production  established  Guernsey  breeding  dairy 
farm  in  central  Bucks  County,  Penna.  Good  milking 
essential.  Comfortable  house,  lights  and  bath.  Small 
family  only.  Near  milking  barn.  Good  wages  com¬ 
mensurate  with  abilities  and  job  loyalty.  Give  refer 
cnees.  Philip  W,  Smith,  New  Hope,  Pa.  Phone 
Wycombe  3111. 

WANTED  woman  over  40  for  light  housework,  two  in 
family  and  otcasional  care  of  children  on  modem 
farm  60  miles  from  New  York  City.  References. 
Arthur  Vinton,  Rock  Tavern,  New  York. _ 

MIDDLE  AGED  couple,  fond  of  children,  for  country 
home.  Wife  assist  in  housework  and  cooking ;  man 
assist  general  fanning  and  gardening.  No  milking. 
Philadelphia  40  miles.  Convenient  bus,  trains.  Write 
full  details.  $175  month.  Mrs.  FrltschtT,  Douglassville, 
Penna. _ _____ 

COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper,  handy  man,  gardener,  for 
small  Westchester  country  estate.  40  miles  from  N.  Y, 
Separate  furnished  cottage,  must  drive.  Good  salary, 
permanent  position.  Phone  Sunday  and  evenings. 
Yorktown  Heights  2-4515. _ 

WANTED:  Dependable  single  man  on  dairy  farm, 
good  milker.  Good  home.  Klier,  Cincinnatus,  N.  Y. 

MAitRIED  man  to  work  on  well  equipped  dairy  and 
poultry  farm.  Wife  for  part  time  housework  and 
care  of  small  children.  Complete  new  apartment  pro¬ 
vided.  Garden  and  other  privileges.  Pleasant  location. 
Good  wages.  Write  Fayetteville,  N.  Y.  Box  91. 
GARDENERS  for  work  in  display  flower  garden  now 
'til  November.  Smiley  Brothers,  Mohonk  Lake, 
New  York.  _ 

M1DDLEAGE  couple,  general  handyman,  no  farming. 

Understand  horses,  haying.  No  drinking.  Drive  car. 
State  salary,  references  required.  Location  Broome 
County.  BOX  5530,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MIDDLKAGED  couple  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Ex¬ 
perienced,  able  to  take  care  of  5,000  capacity. 
Four  room  house,  improvements,  good  pay.  Advance¬ 
ment  to  right  party.  Write  age  and  experience.  BOX 
5531,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  A  couple,  man  knowledge  of  machinery; 

woman  general  houseworker,  one  in  family.  Board 
and  apartment,  no  children.  Bertha  Ney,  Washington, 
Conn, 

MOTHER'S  helper:  Help  care  for  two  little  girls  ages  3 
and  4%  years.  Own  room  and  bath.  Located  in  the 
country  near  Westerly.  Driver’s  license  preferred  but 
not  necessary.  Daily  trips  to  beach  during  the  summer. 
Must  be  fond  of  dogs.  Please  state  age,  experience, 
references  and  salary  expected.  Mrs.  John  F. 
Sullivan,  Drawer  502,  Westerly.  Rhode  Island. _ 

COOKS,  honseworkers,  couples,  waitresses.  Help  all 
kinds.  Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  and  qualified  managers  and 
single  men  to  fill  responsible  positions  on  farms 
under  our  management  and  supervision  in,  the  north¬ 
east  states.  Write  in  detail  about  yourself  and 
family,  including  qualifications  and  references. 
Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  and  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West 
45th  St,,  New  York  -19,  N.  Y. _ • _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment, 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacations. 
Single  men  wanted.  We  have  an  excellent  boarding 
house  on  farm.  Write  or  call  Garelick  Bros.  Farms, 
Inc.,  Franklin,  Massachusetts,  telephone  419.  After 
5:3(1  1122, _ 

COUPLE  wanted  to  run  boarding  house  on  dairy 
farm.  Woman  to  take  care  of  house;  man  to  milk 
cows  and  do  general  farm  work.  House  has  seven 
rooms  and  couple  will  have  private  living  quarters. 
This  is  a  steady  year  round  job.  Write  or  call  Mr. 
Bernon  at  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin, 
Massachusetts.  Phone  Franklin  419  or  1122  after 
5:30  P.  M,  _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experiecned  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  Wo  offer  steady  year  round  employment  and 
vacation  with  pay.  Three  room  furnished  apartments 
for  married  men  and  boarding  house  on  farm  for 
single  men.  Write  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Massachusetts.  Telephone  Franklin  419  or 
1122  after  5:30  P,  M.  _ 

GARDENER  Caretaker,  Millwood,  N.  Y.  $100  month 

and  living  quarters.  Write  Leiser,  48  Horatio  St., 
New  York  14,  N.  Y.  _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Ago  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and 

laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director  Letchworth 
Village.  Thislls,  New  York, 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  State  wages 
expected  with  room  and  board.  Abe  Mierop,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ _ _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farming  and  work  with 
Jersey  herd.  Wages  plus  maintenance.  No  liquor. 
Telephone  collect,  person-to-person,  preferably  roeal- 
tlme,  Peter  Pioster,  Manager.  Germantown,  N,  Y.  67, 

REFINED  woman,  35-40,  unincumbered,  as  house¬ 

keeper  for  man  and  son.  Suburban  home  with  all 
conveniences.  Reply  giving  qualifications  BOX  91, 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y, _  . _ 

WOMAN-as_kenner^HT_tonake-fiRr^harge~about_25 

small  dogs.  Furnished  cottage  and  fair  wage  offered. 
BOX  5524,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPEE  Wanted:  No  children,  to  work  on  poultry 

farm.  Nice  living  quarters,  salary.  Tucker  Hatchery, 
Oak  Tree  Road,  Iselin,  N.  J.  Phono  Metuchen  6-1084. 

COUPLE  to  operate  100-acre  dairy  farm.  14  milking. 

Modem  machinery,  De  Laval  milkers.  Two-room 
apartment,  heat,  hot  water,  electricity,  milk,  eggs, 
garden.  Write  owner,  T.  R.  Smith,  Route  1,  Glen 
Rock,  Penna. _ 

FARMER:  Experienced  dairy  cattle.  Excellent  living 

conditions.  Good  pay.  Corbett  Farm,  Stanfordville, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  middleaged;  general  house¬ 
work  downstairs  and  cooking  in  physician's  family 
of  four  with  two  teen-age  girls  in  small  rural  com¬ 
munity  cn  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Own  living  quarters 
and  bath.  Starting  salary  $150  per  month  and  full 
maintenance.  References  required.  Write  A.  L.  Van 
Horn,  M.  D..  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  Telephone  Peapack 
8^0081, _ _ _ _ 

GARDENER-Farmer:  Permanent  position  on  small 

country  place  near  city,  for  man  experienced  poul¬ 
try,  greenhouse,  small  fruit  and  vegetable  garden. 
Complete  modern  house  accommodations,  near  churches, 
stores,  theatres.  State  employment  record  past  10 
years.  BOX  55  46,  Rural  New-Yorker: _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  working.  Permanent  home  for 
intelligent  settled  woman.  Near  Philadelphia.  Four 
adults.  BOX  5547,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WE  need  a  mother's  helper  to  live  in  and  help  with 

housevrork  and  two  small  children.  Lovely  country 
house  one  mile  from  village  of  Ipswich,  near  ocean 
and  one  hour  from  Boston.  Own  bedroom,  sitting  room, 
bath  and  radio.  Want  someone  who  likes  children 
and  wants  a  permanent  good  home..  Sixty  (60)  dollars 
a  month.  YVrite  Mrs.  Lawrence  W.  White,  Topsfield 
Road,  Ipswich,  Mass.  _ 

WANTED,  married  couple  35  to  45,  no  children. 

Woman  to  cook  and  help  with  housework,  man  to 
cut  lawn  and  take  care  of  small  estate.  Location  near 
Scranton,  Pa.  References  will  be  required.  BOX 
5548,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  for  Vermont  farm.  Choice 

Poultry  and  organic  produce.  Good  position  for 
right  people.  Clarence  Holden,  R.  3,  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

POULTRYMAN,  manned  wanted  on  large  poultry 

farm,  experienced  with  brooding  and  layers,  handy 
with  tools;  good  living  conditions.  Address  BOX  5549, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WANTED;  Single  man  or  woman  for  kennel  work, 
experienced,  or  one  willing  to  learn.  Mrs  Lucille 
Williams,  Post  Office  Box  6,  Ashton,  Maryland. 

HOUSBWORKER:  No  cooking,  near  New  Haven;  sleep 

in;  modern  appliances;  two  smaU  boys;  114  days 
off  a  week,  own  room.  Mrs.  Sbutkln,  Hatfield  Road, 
Bethany,  Conn.  ' 


LICENSED  practical  nurse,  for  nursing  home;  $35  for 
40-hour  week,  room,  board,  laundry  included.  Mrs. 
Jens  Andersen,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  tractor  driver,  experienced.  Permanent.  Good 
wages  and  opportunity  for  responsible  man.  60-hour 
week.  Board  or  apartment.  Palfendorf  Farm,  400  Dur- 
ham  Are.,  Metuchen,  N.  J, _ ^ _ . 

HERDSMAN  wanted:  Must  be  reliable,  experienced 
and  capable  taking  charge  large  purebred  Holstein 
herd  and  other  farm  operations.  Good  wages,  house 
and  privileges.  State  age,  experience  and  references. 
BOX  5536,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  general  farm  work,  drive 
tractor;  $100  month,  room,  board,  laundry.  Walter 
Little,  Lincolndale,  N,  Y, _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work.  Permanent. 

Board  and  room  furnished.  Please  state  wages  de- 
sired.  John  Smigel,  Preston  Hollow,  New  York. 
GOOD  opportunity  for  young  experienced  married  man 
who  wants  own  farm.  Chance  to  gain  additional  ex¬ 
perience  and  capital.  Modern  dairy -poultry  farm.  Good 
location.  Write  or  interview.  James  Lane,  Oneonta, 
N.  Y. -Delhi  Stage.  _ 

SETTLED  farm  couple  no  children;  good  hand  and 
machine  milker  understand  breaking  in  heifers. 
Furnished  modern  apartment,  all  conveniences.  Small 
village  fann  southern  Vermont.  References  required. 
Stanton  Wilson,  Chester,  Vermont. _ 

WORKING  manager  wanted  immediately  for  dairy 
farm,  Delaware  County,  N.  Y.  One  who  can  bring 
additional  herp  preferred.  Must  know  modern  farm¬ 
ing  methods.  House  with  modern  conveniences  and 
usual  privileges.  Give  experience,  references,  size  of 
family  and  expected  salary.  BOX  5537,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 

ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  \  w  York  City. 

FARM,  manager,  practical,  scientific:  shares,  salary. 

BOX  5422,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  companion,  nurse,  mic  lleaged,  well 
educated,  competent;  best  references.  Prefer  elderly 
couple,  BOX  5517,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

RELIABLE  couple,  experienced,  caretaker,  mainte¬ 
nance;  mountains  preferred.  Wife  willing  to  help  all 
around,  good  reference.  BOX  5504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HANDY  man  for  estate  or  farm  needs  mother's  care 
for  two  children.  C.  Lanza,  15  Weyman  Ave.,  New 
Rochelle.  N.  Y, _ __i _ 

CAPABLE,  elderly  woman  wants  housekeeping  position 
( adults ) .  BOX  5512,  care  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ELDERLY  man.  honest,  reliable,  wants  any  kind  of 

work;  go  anywhere.  BOX  5513,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE:  Middleaged,  active,  intelligent,  responsible, 

experienced  farmer,  .  gardener,  caretaker.  References. 
BOX  5518,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

PLUMBER  wants  work,  country;  own  tools.  New 

York.  BOX  5520,  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

REFINED  woman  wishes  summer  work.  Small  board¬ 

ing  house.  Chambermaid.  Motel  car  or  cabins;  no 
cooking.  Write  Kay  Glosenger,  2667  Summer  St., 

Stamford,  Conn. _ 

WOMAN  and  three  workable  children  wish  work  on 
large  Jewish  farm.  Goldstein,  703  Brighton  Beach 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y,  _ 

IIOUSEKEEPER-Cook :  Refined,  desires  work,  sub., 

country;  small  family.  Experienced.  BOX  5532, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ 

REFINED,  capable,  elderly  man  desires  position; 

companion;  work  about  house,  garden.  Sober,  reli- 
able;  state  details.  BOX  5525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WAR  I  veteran,  single,  sober,  refined,  trustworthy. 

Approaching  retirement.  Camp,  farm,  private  home; 
anywhere.  References,  BOX  5526,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EXPERIENCED  cook,  farmerette,  registration  book¬ 
keeper  Permanent,  dependable  position.  No  habits. 

References.  BOX  5527,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  general  experience,  carpenter 
by  trade;  now  employed  100  family  apartment  house, 
city.  Married,  white,  reliable;  camp-estate.  P.  O.  BOX 
99,  Homecrest  Sta.,  Brooklyn  29,  N,  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairy  farm  manager,  have  been 

operating  25  cow  farm.  Desire  managers  job  by 
April  15;  married,  separate  house  required.  Refer- 
ences,  BOX  5550,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

Wd&KING  manager,  poultry,  single,  38,  lifetime  ex- 

perience  breeding,  ha|tcbdng,  turkeys,  R.  O.  P. 
Wants  full  charge  large  turkey  or  chicken  farm. 
BOX  5551,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

SITUATION  wanted  in  Pennsylvania  by  farmer,  from 

Doylestown.  Sober,  married,  no  children,  private 
living  quarters  required.  Practically  lifetime  ex¬ 
perience  with  farm  work.  Will  accept  reasonable 
wages.  Prefer  farm  back  in  about  a  mile  or  more 
from  hard  road.  State  wages  and  bargain  in  letter. 
BOX  5552,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

TEACHER,  couple,  two  daughters,  seven  and  10;  de¬ 

sire  summer  employment.  BOX  5553,  Rural  New  • 

Yorker. _ _ _ 

WOULD  like  a  housekeeping  position  in  modem 
faim  home.  BOX  5558,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ESTATE,  farm,  similar  congenial  employment  wanted. 

Single  man,  30.  BOX  5538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
AVAILABLE  July-August,  elderly  man.  good  clerk, 
quick  at  figures,  day  or  night  work.  BOX  5539, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

DEPENDABLE,  sober,  refined  man  will  look  after 
bachelor;  cook,  housework,  etc.  Give  information 
about  your  home  when  replying.  BOX  5540,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

RELIABLE  man,  57,  single,  desires  position  as 

gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  5541,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

4-F  needs  work;  creamery,  poultry,  yardsman.  BOX 

5519,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

COUPLE,  painters.  BOX  5542,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POMOLOGIST.  college  graduate,  M.  Sc.  degree,  farm 

experience,  27  years,  married,  seeks  orchard 

management  job.  BOX  5543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  employ¬ 

ment,  poultry  farm;  experienced,  willing,  am- 
bitous.  BOX  5544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC, 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listing*.  Farm*,  e*t*te»,  home*. 
P.  J.  Cummins*,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  home*  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Got*.  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  ga*  stations; 

•  hotels;  grill*.  Free  bulletin.  William*  (The  Farm 
Man),  B.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Ine.,  Bartoosville, 
Pa. ,  or  Phoner  Stroudsburg  8491-J-4. 


DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ _ _____ 

LAKEFRONT,  seashore,  retirement  homes.  Farms. 

ranches,  groves.  Investments.  Lists.  J.  D.  Aker, 
Broker,  Clermont,  Florida. _ 

POULTRY  farms  all  sizes,  free  list.  Connecticut 
Realty  Company,  Southington,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 
from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

257  ACRE  farm,  Bradford  Co..  Pa.,  about  33  miles 
from  Binghamton,  on  blacktop  road,  attractive  14- 
room  house,  bath,  new  furnace,  electricity,  large  dairy 
barn,  about  one  mile  road  frontage,  ideal  location. 
W.  W.  Worts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

ALL  types  farms  for  sale.  Write  for  free  bulletins. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations:  Located  central 
New  York.  300  acres,  equipped,  55  cows.  180  acres, 
equipped,  40  cows.  325  acres,  lake  shore  farm.  120 
acres,  equipped,  15  cows.  40  acres,  equipped,  12 
cows.  Write  or  telephone  46;  224. ,  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Pl^in,  N.  Y.  agent. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  250  acres,  35  stock,  tractor  equipment, 
90  acre  flat.  Many  others.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm 
Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  13-room  house  for  2  families,  hardwood 
floors  and  oil  furnace;  1  acre  lot,  3-car  garage,  1 
block  from  courthouse  and  high  school.  Price  $9,500. 
Mr.  John  Potocki.  55  Trinity  Ave.,  Lowvllle.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  equipped,  substantial  acreage, 
at  least  12  milkers,  around  Schoharie  County. 
Write  full  particulars  first  letter.  F.  Wilms.  Box  119, 
Lake  Pcekskill,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  Farm:  LYz  acres,  five  rooms  and  bath,  one 
t  120  ft.  laying  house,  two  stories;  slaughter  house: 
five  brooder  houses,  other  buildings;  capacity  2,000 
layers  or  7,800  broilers;  two  retail  routes  in  full 
operation.  Price  $14,000;-  live  stock  extra.  BOX  53, 
Selden,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SEND  for  fann  list.  Bomb  free  area.  Floyd  A. 

Dymond,  Tcnkhannock,  Pennsylvania. _ 

187  ACRE  poiato- dairy  farm;  tractor  land;  good 
buildings.  Priced  reasonable.  Illness.  Vem 
Sherman,  Whitesvi  lie,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Real  grass  land  farm,  165  acres,  100 
tractor  tillable,  hard  road,  electricity,  telephone, 

R.  F.  D.  BOX  5505,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted,  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send  your 
wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. _ 

NICE  farm,  exchange  for  city  or  suburban  property. 

Walter  Hafner,  Windsor,  Maine. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Farm  435  acres,  woven  wire  fencing 
for  livestock.  Bordering  small  river  with  five  or' 
six  fresh  water  lakes  in  middle  of  farm.  200  acres 
under  cultivation.  Old  time  eight  room  dwelling 

with  water  and  electricity.  Two  tenant  houses  with 
other  bams.  Price  $45  per  acre,  suitable  terms  if 
desired.  Subject  to  prior  sale.  Bradham  Realty  Co., 
Realtors,  telephone  48,  P.  O.  BOX  430,  Sumter, 
South  Carolina, _ _ 

500  ACRE  dairy  farm  near  Owego,  N.  Y.  Excellent 
buildings,  modem  conveniences.  BOX  5514,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _  ' 

WANTED:  Retail  milk  route  farm.  BOX  5515,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Gas  station,  restaurant  with  beer  license; 

on  State  Highway,  Route  7  in  central  New  York. 
For  particulars  write.  BOX  5516,  Rural  New-Yorker, 
WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

WELL  paying  dai’W  faim,  Rensselaer  County,  287 
acres;  raise  all  own  roughage,  grain;  40-cow  modem 
bam  with  electric  bam  cleaner;  two  silos;  other  large 
buildings  with  or  without  registered  Holstein  stock; 
completo  line  of  new  machinery  including  three 
tractors,  etc.  Lovely  colonial  house,  11  rooms,  three 
baths;  completely  renovated  and  modernized.  David 

Sheridan,  owner.  Valley  Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

NOTICE:  Cash  for  equipped  farms  (N.  Y.  Stato); 

any  size  or  location  for  immediate  action.  Give 
full  details  first  letter.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene, 
Neiw  York. _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale;  Wholesale  flower  business  (gladiola). 

Customers  are  in  Buffalo  area.  75  to  100  thousand 
bulbs.  H,  L.  GaskHl,  Newfane,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm:  1950  income  $30,000.  Photos  and  de- 
tails.  George  C-ollester,  549  State  St.,  Springfield, 
Mass  _ _ _ 

DAIRY  farm:  120  acres,  22  stock,  equipment.  Many 

other  larger  farms.  List  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 
Davenport,  N.  Y. _ _ 

129  ACRES,  state  road  dairy.  Elsie  Blaine,  Hope- 
weii  Junction,  N.  Y. _ 

TWO  acreages  in  village:  7-room  house,  garage, 
brooder,  electricity,  one  acre  on  highway.  $2,700 
cash.  Six  room  house,  2-story  bam,  electricity,  eight 
acres  on  highway;  $2,800  cash.  Collins,  Birdsall, 
New  York. _ _____ 

COMFORTABLE  retirement  home,  main  highway,  near 
town,  all  improvements;  $6,900.  American  Realty, 
Cambridge,  N.  Y, _ _____ _ 

228  ACRE  dairy  farm,  carries  40  cows,  big  base¬ 
ment  bam,  silo,  extra  good  12-room  house  with 
slate  roof,  2-car  garage,  two  extra  bams.  Located  in 
Cortland  County,  10  miles  from  city,  500  yards  from 
creamery,  general  store  and  restaurant,  milk  route, 
R.  F.  D„  and  school  bus.  2,000  bucket  capacity- 

sugar  bush,  large  amount  of  timber.  Price  $12,500 ; 
down  payment  $2,500  to  reliable  party.  Will  be 

vacant  April  1.  70  year  old  owner  retiring  to  city. 

This  farm  has  been  in  same  family  102  years.  Adapted 
to  beef  cattle.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Buy  neglected  farm  or  acreage  in  New 

Jersey.  State  price.  BOX  5521,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM:  145  acres,  fine  buildings,  good  land,  elec¬ 

tricity,  good  running  water,  bath ;  near  Central 
School  on  Route  29.  G.  Robert  Stowell,  B.  1. 

Dolgevllie,  N,  Y. _ _ _ 

215  ACRES.  150  tillable,  all  potato  land,  lovely  home, 

seven  rooms  and  bath;  fair  bam,  36  stanchions, 
paved  road.  Price  $26,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux,  Broker, 
95  Main  St,,  Arcade.  N,  Y. _ . 

BEST  business  buy  on  my  list  for  sale:  general  store, 

drygoods,  meats,  groceries,  some  hardware.  Doing  a 
whale  of  a  business.  Splendid  large  building,  modem 
7 -room  apartment,  modem  fixtures,  very  large  stock. 
Complete  for  quick  sale:  $35,000.  Ernest  Le  Mieux, 

Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

ON  98  Highway,  37'  mUes  to  Buffalo,  150  acres, 

mostly  level  productive,  good  bam,  silo,  34  stan¬ 
chions,  modern  8-room  house,  33  good  Holsteins,  new 
tractor,  all  implements,  priced  low;  $28,000.  Ernest 
Le  Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

GROCERY,  meat  market,  notions,  some  dry  goods, 

in  small  active  village  on  highway,  good  clean 
stock,  modem  fixtures,  building  with  7-room  apart¬ 
ment  above.  Complete  $19,000.  Emeat  Le  Mieux,  95 
Maine  St..  Aracade,  N.  Y. 


MONTGOMERY’S  Catalog,  free!  Bargains  galore! 

Farms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses.  Eastern 

states.  Save  time,  money.  Denton,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  rooms,  bath,  modern  one  acre  on 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Stanley  Killman,  Marion, 

Maryland. _ _ _ 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery,  nine  acres,  48,000 
incubator,  henhouses,  equipment,  500  tested  breeders; 
good  house;  $13,000.  Write  BOX  5533,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ * 

WANTED:  Faim  with  150-250  acres,  good  meadow- 

land,  good  house  preferable,  other  buildings  not 
important.  Some  timber  desirable.  Must  be  near 
nice  community  with  good  schools.  BOX  5534,  Rural 

New-Yorker, _ _ _ _ _ 

EXCHANGE  my  10-room  house  in  New  York  State 
for  same  or  smaller  size  near  a  city  or  bus  station, 
BOX  5535,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA  country  home  in  heart  of  fruit!  and 

peninsula,  Putnam  County,  for  rent  with  purchase- 
privilege.  Five-cow  dairy,  poultry  houses,  fruit  trees, 
cottage  on  lake,  rich  well-drained,  self-irrigated 
muck  garden  near  house,  good  upland  soil,  90 
acres.  Ideal  for  southern  subsistence  home  with  ample 
opportunity  for  expansion  along  preferred  lines. 
Spring  Lake  Farm,  Pomona  Dark,  Florida. _ 

18  ACRES:  Modem  poultry  farm  in  N.  J.  5-room 

bungalow  with  all  conveniences;  near  school,  stores 
and  church.  I.  Kramer,  R.  D,  1,  Corkery  Lane, 
Williamstown,  N.  J.  Phone  9-6911.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  85  aero  farm,  good  buildings,  road,  tillage, 

pastures,  water,  view,  with  fruit,  timber,  elec¬ 
tricity,  telephone.  Price  $S,900.  Thomas  H.  Williams, 
Topsham,  Maine. 

DAIRY  farm  for  rent,  near  Deposit,  N.  Y.  86 

acres.  H.  Schultz.  373  E.  167th  St.,  Bronx  56. 


PAWLING  vicinity,  1%  hours  from  N.  Y.,  50  acres, 
barn,  milk  cooler,  poultry  houses,  6-room  house 
with  improvements.  Will  rent  to  responsible  party  $50 
month.  Write  or  phone  Mrs.  L.  Kavey,  Port  Chester, 
N.  Y.  5-1673  evenings. _ _ _ _ 

ACREAGE:  U.  S.  highway;  fertile;  near  villages. 
R.  Kittell,  Stuyvesant,  N.  Y. 


-110  ACRE  farm,  8-room  house,  furnace,  electric 
pump;  $4,500.  Lloyd  Stedman,  Osceola,  N.  Y. 

HOUSE  for  sale:  Mile  from  village,  six  large  rooms, 
all  conveniences;  lots  of  shade.  BOX  5528,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Gas  station,  store,  home.  Long  established 
business  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Heevily 
traveled  highway.  Doing  $60,000  net  per  year.  Com¬ 
plete  with  stock  and  equipment.  Private  5-room  house 
and  1  Vi  acres  of  good  fertile  land;  100  ft.  frontage. 
Illness,  must  sacrifice.  BOX  5529,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  prefer  N.  Y.  or  Mass.;  give 

full  details.  Roy  Russell,  care  Sunnyvale  Farms, 
Lafayette,  N,  J.  _ 

DAIRY  farm,  50  miles  Manhattan,  123  acres,  brock, 

new  bam  for  40  cows,  7-room  house,  all  Improve¬ 
ments;  $22,000.  Jennie  O.  Kreymer,  Rep.,  Meola  & 
Meola,  War-vick,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Spring-Summer  farm  and  business  catalog  free. 

Just  out.  Maino  to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1000  up. 
West's,  4-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale;  350  acre  fruit  and  vegetable  farm,  com¬ 

plete  equipment,  good  buUdings,  muckland,  fully 
irrigated;  also  suitable  for  cattle «or  dairy  fanning; 
located  Sodus,  N.  Y.  George  F.  Fish  Farms,  Inc., 
Sodus,  N.  Y.  Telephone  7526. 

LARGE  house,  grove,  garden,  close  city;  $2,900. 

E.  Ingalls,  Wildwood,  Florida. _ 

OPPORTUNITY :  Due  to  other  personal  business,  am 

offering  my  poultry  farm  32  acres  all  tillable, 
capacity  2,200  layers,  completely  equipped,  brooder 
houses,  range  shelters,  water  piped  to  pens,  pipe  for 
ranges,  over  $6/000  equipment  tractor  and  etc.  8-room 
house,  steam  heat  all  improvements.  On  main  road  11 
miles  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  For  quick  sale  full 
price  $9,500;  terms.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 
Address  Staub,  Box  32,  Dayton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  immediately  for  cash,  house,  acreage,  barn ; 

electricity,  water;  accessible  to  shopping  without 
car  essential;  within  about  150  miles  New  York,  for 
elderly  couple.  Must  be  cheap.  Will  answer  all  re¬ 
plies.  Fullest  particulars  and  price  to  Drossos,  225 
Greenwich  Ave.,  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

TEACHER,  couple,  "wo  daughters,  seek  summer  rental 

with  option  to  buy.  Must  have  swimming;  within 
80  miles  .New  York  City.  BOX  5554,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

STOCK,  equipment,  free  gas:  Only  $7,200  for  com¬ 

plete  general  farm  on  macadam  highway,  near 
Friendship,  attractive  home,  nine  rooms,  bath,  free 
gas,  utilities,  double  garage,  pretty  lawn-  bam 
42x54;  poultry  house;  65  acres,  35  tillable  loam,  fruit 
orchard,  sugar  grove;  quick  sale  includes  seven  head 
cattle,  tractor,  tools  and  equipment.  Exclusive  value 
only  $2,800  down,  balance  terms.  No.  A-8331.  West's, 
W.  J.  Meyers,  12  Genesee  St.,  Cuba,  N.  Y  Farm 
catalog  free, _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted.  Have  $5,000  to  pay  down. 

What  have  you  BOX  5555,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

INCOME  $70,000:  Three  separate  businesses  ccm>- 

bined  into  or.o  huge  money-making  unit.  Stocked 
and  equipped  dairy  farm,  pick-up  and  delivery  of  milk 
and  milk  products,  lime  and  fetrilizer  spreading  s  e  -  - 
vice;  total  income  $70,000  annually;  includes  39 
head  cattle,  tractor,  two  milk  trucks,  three  other 
trucks,  all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  double  home, 
10  rooms,  bath,  gas  heat,  landscaped  lawn ;  separate 
tenant,.-  quarters  with  five  rooms  and  bath;  6-car 
garage;  modem  cemented  barn  43x83;  three  silos;  poul¬ 
try  house  900  capacity;  brooder  house;  135  acres; 
one-half  interest,  in  producing  gas  well  included. 
Sacrifice,  full  price  $50,000,  terms.  No.  A-11,563. 
West’s,  E.  State  St.  at  City  Line,  Olean,  N.  Y. 
Faim  catalog  free. _ 

200  ACRES,  house,  buildings,  farm  machinery,  15 
Angus  cattle,  near  Poughkeepsie;  $35,000.  BOX 
5556,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Excellent  general  and  fruit  farm.  60  acres 
high  grade  farm  land,  8-room  home,  large  barn, 
garage,  hen  house,  etc.  Large  stream.  Fine  peach 
and  apple  orchard.  Income  from  orchards  $2,000  annu- 
aly.  Other  crops  $1,500.  Aged  owner.  Price  $13,000 
One-half  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Koehler-Marvin 
Realty,  Inc  Frank  Koehler,  Saylorsburg,  Penna. 
Telephone  Sayiorsburg  38-11. _ 

BROOME,  Delaware,  Chenango  County  Farms:  No. 

494.  Dairy  farm  of  100  acres.  A  20  cow  farm. 
Exceptionally  attractive  dwelling  of  11  rooms,  elec¬ 
tricity,  bath,  air  conditioning;  seven  rooms  cn 
ground  floor.  Good  bam,  26  ties,  buckets,  electricity, 
milking  machine.  Milk  house,  silo,  poultry  house, 
brooder  house.  20  registered  and  grade  cows,  six 
registered  heifers,  team,  farm  equipment;  $16,500  for 
quick  sale.  No.  032.  Unusual  offering.  A  60  cow 
stocked  and  equipped  farm.  Level,  very  productive 
land.  Dwelling  has  11  rooms,  electricity,  bath, 
central  heat.  Good  bam,  61  ties,  electricity,  drink¬ 

ing  buckets,  milking  machine,  box  stalls  and  horse 
stalls.  Milk  house  has  large  electric  cooler.  Two 
large  metal  silos.  Large  poultry  house,  tool  storage. 
52  cows.  10  bred  heifers,  other  young  stock,  team, 

tractor,  farm  equipment;  $57,000.  (On  macadam  road). 
No.  530.  Nearly  level  farm  of  165  acres.  Considered 
a  30  cow  farm.  House  has  nine  rooms,  bath, 

electricity,  central  heat.  Bam,  38  ties,  buckets, 
electricity,  milking  machine.  Milk  house,  electric 
cooler,  water  heater.  Silo.  Tool  shed,  17  cows,  tractor, 
farm  equipment.  Owner  is  aged  widow.  $22,000.  (On 
macadam  road).  No.  815.  On  State  highway.  210 
acres.  Tractor  worked.  Attractive  dwelling,  seven 

rooms,  bath,  electricity,  oil  heat.  Large  barn,  44  ties, 
drinking  buckets,  electricity.  Milk  house  with  electric 
cooler  and  water  heater.  Silo.  Machine  shed.  24  high 
producing  cows,  eight  young  stock,  bull.  Tractor  and: 
farm  equipment.  $22,000.  Many  other  farms,  both 
bare,  and  stocked  and  equipped.  Seth  Wheat,  Realtor. 
Bainbridge,  N,  Y. _ 

TOURIST-Rooming  house  in  the  Catskills,  eight 
rooms  including  four  large  bedrooms,  automatic  oil 
heat,  with  or  without  furniture;  $5,500  cash.  BOX 
241,  Schenovus,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  13-room  house  for  two  families;  hardwood 
floors  and  oil  furnace,  one  acre  lot,  3-car  garage, 
one  block  from  Court  House  and  high  school.  Price 
$9,500.  Mr.  John  Potocki,  55  Trinity  Aver,  Lowvillc, 
New  York, _ 

123  ACRES  combination  fruit,  beef  cattle.  All  build¬ 
ings  modem,  two  houses,  basement  bam,  100-ft. 
feeding  shed,  labor  camp.  40  acres  bearing  apples, 
balance  tillable:  $20,000;  terms.  Dutch  colonial  12 
looms,  three  fireplaces,  farm  buildings.  55  acres, 
riding  path,  landscaped  elevation.  Beautiful  summer 
home;  $6,500.  Murray,  Realtor,  Wolcott,  N.  Y. 


$1,000  MONTH  income  dairy  farm,  Mohawk  Valley. 

100  tillable  acres,  50  alfalfa,  16  winter  wheat, 
flowing  spring  In  pasture;  large  bam,  32  ties,  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  two  silos,  2-car  garage,  work  shop  with 
running  water;  32  cows,  tractor,  machinery.  Attrac¬ 
tive  12-room  home,  bath;  $31,500:  terms.  P. 
Benediktsson,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  20.  Phone 
Cobleskill  665-W-l. 


ATTENTION,  one  and  all!  Come  to  Greenville,  South 
Carolna,  textile  center  of  the  South,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  167,000-  in  greater  Greenville. 
Good  schools  and  colleges,  including  Furman  and 
Bob  Jones  Universities.  Year  around  grazing,  good 
market  for  milk,  eggs  and  produce.  Wonderful  year 
around  climate.  Have  farms  10  to  273  acres  priced 
$35  per  acre  up,  also  city'  property.  Deal  with  a 
man  of  25  years  farming  experience.  Contact  W.  F. 
Holloway,  Dial  2-1561  —  3-6286,  representing  J.  Ed. 
Dawson,  Realtor.  Lewis  Plaza,  Post  Office  Bldg., 
Augusta  Road.  Greenville,  South  Carolina. 


FOR  Sale:  A  good  country  general  store  on  Junction 
48  and  146  highway,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y.  S. 
Four  gas  tanks,  two  pumps,  general  line  of  groceries, 
meats,  vegetables  and  smokes.  Full  lines  of  hard¬ 
ware.  glass,  paints,  oils,  pipe  fittings,  mason  supplies 
and  etc.  Resident  14  rooms,  cellar,  cistern,  running 
water  in  sinks,  spring  and  well  water,  lily  pool,  large 
garden.  Hen  house  for  200  hens,  large  hen  yard,  two 
store  houses,  good  roofs,  all  buildings  painted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  hunting  area,  short  drive  to  good  fishing  spots. 
One  hour  drive  to  state  capitol,  good  farming  section, 
bus  to  central  school,  churches,  fire  company,  mall 
delivery.  Good  location  for  ice  cream  bar.  barber 
shop,  builders  supplies.  Community  needs  a  good 
electrician  and  plumber.  Photo  mailed  on  request. 
Inquire  Adam  Manchester,  R.  D.  2,  Schoharie, 
New  York. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


TREE-Rlpened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo.  Florida- _ 

AVERY'S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  276. 


TUG  &  PULL 

NO  CALF,  NO  MAN,  AND  NO  MACHINE  CAN 
DO  A  SAFE,  COMPLETE  AND  SATISFACTORY  JOB 
OF  MILKING  COWS  WITHOUT  TUG  &  PULL 

Ask  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  to  come  out  and  show 
you  on  your  own  cows  exactly  why  a  SURGE  milks  so 
fast  and  clean  and  safe.  See  for  yourself  how  Genuine 
SURGE  Tug  &  Pull  protects  your  cows  by  keeping 
the  teat  cups  from  creeping  up  and  pinching  the  deli¬ 
cate  part  of  the  udder. 

let  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  show  you  how  thor¬ 
ough  SURGE  milkings  can  help  you  cut  down  the 
time,  work  and  expense  of  milking  cows.  Genuine 
SURGE  Tug  &  Pull  gets  the  milk  fast  without  a lot 
of  hand  help  and  stripping. 

In  1950  more  thousands  of  farmers  than  ever  before 
switched  to  SURGE  because  they  wanted  fast,  safe, 
clean  and  profitable  milkings. 

It  might  pay  you  well  to  let  your  Surge  Service 
Dealer  show  you  what  Genuine  SURGE  Tug  &  Pull 
will  do  to  make  your  milking  more  profitable.  He’ll 
be  glad  to  come  out  to  your  farm.  Call  him. 

Copyright  1951,  Babson  Bros.  Co. 
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MONEY  MAKING  DAIRY  EQUIPMENT— 
FOR  LASTING  SERVICE 


SURGE  MILKING  STALLS — No  stooping  or  squat¬ 
ting.  Retains  Genuine  SURGE  Tug  &  Pull.  Fast,  safe, 
better  milking  with  less  work.  The  most  efficient  milk* 
ing  system  with  lowest  building  cost. 


SURGE  SIPHON  SYSTEM  (Shown  in  Red)-Delivers 
the  milk  from  cow  to  milk  house  with  Genuine  SURGE 


BABSON  SPRAY  COOLER— 
Roomy,  side  opening  eliminates 
can  lifting.  Cola  water  spray  from 
ever-present  Ice  Block  cools  milk 
quickly.  Standard  Coolers— sizes  2 
to  16  cans.  Heavy-duty  cooling 
unit  carries  5-year  warranty. 


Tug  A  Pull.  Fast,  safe  and  easy-io-clean. 


SURGE  ELECTRIC  FENCER— 
Safe  . . .  Sutge  Mercury  Switch 
can't  stick  on  contact.  Lightning 
arresters  built-in.  Surge  Glass  In¬ 
sulated  fence  line  keeps  your  stock 
where  you  want  it. 


SURGE  WATER  HEATERS- 
Plenty  of  hot  water  at  low  cost. 
Sizes  12  to  82  gallons.  Quality 
materials  for  long  life . . .  available 
in  Displacement  and  Pressure  types. 


Babson  Bros.  Co.  of  New  York  Dept.  3074 


CLIP 

AND 

MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


842  W.  Beiders  Ave.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 
I  want  more  information  about: 


Surge  Milker  □  Surge  Water  Heaters 

Surge  Milking  Stalls  j  Surge  Electric  Fencer 
Surge  Siphon  System  Q  Babson  Milk  Coolers 
□  I  would  like  to  try  a  SURGE  on  my  farm. 


Name _ _ _ 

Address _ - - > - 

City _ _ _ State. 
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York  Stater  Visits  A  Vermont  Town  Meeting 


HE  State  of  Vermont  is  a  tight 
little  Commonwealth  with  a 
most  amazing  record  of  turbu¬ 
lent  history.  As  compared 
with  the  other  New  England 
States  or  with  New  York,  it 
was  a  latecomer  in  date  of  settlement.  Both 
New  Hampshire  and  New  York  laid  claim  to 
its  territory.  New  Hampshire  made  large 
grants  of  land  to  certain  proprietors  so  that 
the  State  was  commonly  referred  to  as  “The 
New  Hampshire  Grants,”  and  in  turn  the  then 
British  Governors  of  the  Colony  of  New  York 
did  not  hesitate  to  try  to  dispossess  these  set¬ 
tlers  by  all  legal,  and  very  likely  by  illegal, 
means.  There  was  much  turmoil  and  some 
beatings  and  floggings  of  New  York  sheriffs 
who  were  intent  on  proceedings  against  those 
holding  their  lands  under  title  from  New 
Hampshire.  It  was  virtually  war,  but  the  war 
which  stopped  just  short  of  killings.  Eventu¬ 
ally  the  English  Crown  stepped  into  the  con¬ 
troversy  with  some  rather  uncertain  rulings. 
The  quarrel  was  at  its  height  during  the  10 
years  preceding  the  Revolution  and  it  was 
during  this  period  that  the  somewhat  fabu¬ 
lous  Ethan  Allen  came  into  prominence  and 
leadership  as  the  defender  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  claims.  There  was  much  hard  feeling 
and  bad  language  but  in  the  end  it  was  es¬ 
sentially  a  victory  for  Ethan  and  his  followers. 

The  Republic  of  Vermont 

It  is  probable  that  outside  of  Vermont, 
there  are  comparatively  few  people  who  re¬ 
member  the  rather  astonishing  fact  that  from 
1777  to  1791,  a  period  of  14  years,  Vermont 
was  not  a  Colony  of  Britain  nor  yet  one  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  a  free  and  independent 
Republic  with  a  duly  elected  Legislature,  mak¬ 
ing  its  own  laws  and  coining  its  own  money. 
These  copper  coins  are  still  in  existence  but 
rare.  They  were  one  third  of  an  ounce,  troy 
weight,  and  bore  the  legend  in  Latin  “Ver- 
montensium  Res  Publica ”  which  scholars 
translate:  “The  Republic  of  the  Green 

Mountains.”  However  in  1791,  perhaps  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  unwisdom  of  a  separate  exis¬ 
tence,  the  Republic  applied  for  admission  to 
the  Union  and  was  received  as  the  14th  State — 
the  first  member  to  be  added  to  the  original 
13  colonies.  It  is  perhaps  characteristic  of  the 
temper  of  the  people  that  the  newly  admitted 
State  brought  along  no  debts.  For  12  of  its  14 
years  as  a  Republic,  Thomas  Chittenden  had 
been  President  and  he  was  Governor  for  the 
first  six  years  of  statehood,  so  that  he  was 
Chief  Executive  of  Vermont  for  18  years, 
continuing  meanwhile  to  live  in  his  comfort¬ 
able  log  house.  The  story  runs  that  some 
officious  busybody  chided  him  because  his 
humble  dwelling  so  illy  comported  with  his 
official  dignity;  whereat  the  old  gentleman 
made  testy  answer  that  he  had  lived  in  that 
same  house  for  a  good  many  years,  that  it 
suited  him  perfectly  and  that  if  he  was  satis¬ 
fied,  other  folks  ought  to  be.  With  a  back¬ 
ground  such  as  Vermont  had  in  its  formative 
years,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  it  has  come 
to  be  the  very  exemplification  of  “Grass  Roots 
Democracy”  even  until  now. 

For  a  long  span  of  years  I  have  had  a  very 
special  interest  in  the  Yankee  Town  Meeting. 
I  expect  that  this  is  in  part  the  result  of  a 
statement  that  I  heard  made  by  a  Cornell 
Professor  of  American  History,  nearly  60  years 
ago.  It  was  the  simple  declaration  that  “the 
New  England  Town  Meeting  is  the  purest 
Democracy  anywhere  surviving  in  the  world.” 

Just  how  it  came  to  pass  that  local  govern¬ 
ment  in  New  England  developed  in  a  fashion 
so  different  from  much  of  America  is  a  case 
for  puzzlement  and  debate.  It  would  seem  that 
everywhere  south  of  Pennsylvania  the  very 
idea  of  the  township  is  almost  non-existent. 
There  the  county  is  specifically  the  unit  of 
local  government  and  the  county  seat  has 
not  only  the  courthouse,  but  also  about  all  the 
other  activities  of  the  countryside. 

The  county,  with  its  sheriff  and  courts  and 
judicial  setup,  was  very  simply  an  ancient 
British  institution  brought  across  the  sea,  but 
the  New  England  Town  puzzles  the  political 
historians  because  they  say  it  seems  to  have 


By  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

no  counterpart  in  England — certainly  not  un¬ 
less  you  go  back  to  Saxon  times.  Perhaps  the 
most  satisfactory  conclusion  is  that  the  town¬ 
ship  is  an  institution  native  to  America,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Puritan  conception  that  the 
church  was  the  center  of  government,  plus  the 
stubborn  English  tradition  of  personal  liberty. 
Certain  it  is  that,  as  the  New  English  colonists 
took  over  the  wilderness,  it  seems  to  have 
been  an  accepted  principle  that  whenever  a 
community  was  numerous  enough  to  establish 
and  maintain  a  church,  it  was  Entitled  to  be 
considered  a  distinct  political  unit  with  a  local 
government  and  a  name.  These  early  Yankees 
had  small  regard  for  faraway  Britain  to  which 
they  owed  but  little;  and,  while  they  gave  lip 
service  to  the  governors  and  legislatures  of 
the  various  colonies,  they  did  feel  sufficient 
unto  themselves  and  their  real  government 
was  represented  by  their  town  meetings 
which  were  a  well  established  and  fully 
functioning  institution  for  a  hundred  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  In 
the  beginning,  when  problems  were  insistent 
and  policies  were  being  established,  the  in¬ 
habitants  met  for  counsel  at  frequent  intervals 
as  occasion  arose.  There  have  been  instances 
within  the  memory  of  living  men  when  a  town 
meeting  lasted  two  days  before  the  deliber¬ 
ations,  or  the  wranglings,  were  finished.  The 
whole  idea  of  this  universal  assembly  of  all 
the  voters  was,  and  still  is,  based  on  two 
fundamental  conceptions:  first,  that  one  man 
is  as  good  as  another,  and  secondly,  the  desire 
to  settle  their  own  affairs  in  their  own  way 
without  too  much  dictation  from  far  off 
Boston  or  Hartford. 

Students  of  political  science  agree  that  this 
splendid  idea  of  local  self-government  does 
not  work  -well  after  communities  become  too 
large.  Boston  Town  clung  to  the  old  proce¬ 
dure  until  1820  when  the  city  had  47,000  in¬ 
habitants.  Very  many  New  England  towns  are 
now  so  populous  that  the  old  procedure  of  a 
universal  deliberative  assembly  no  longer 
works  out  in  practice,  but  there  remains  a  very 
large  number  of  rural  towns  where  the  town 
meeting  is  still  an  inspiring  example  of* the 
pure  democracy  of  which  the  Cornell  Pro¬ 
fessor  spoke. 

Influence  of  New  England 

On  at  least  two  different  occasions  Thomas 
Jefferson  paid  tribute  to  the  influence  of  New 
England.  Once  he  did  so  in  rather  wry  lan¬ 


guage.  During  Jefferson’s  administration  some 
of  his  measures  were  strongly  opposed  in  that 
region  and  he  wrote:  “I  felt  the  foundations 
of  government  shaken  under  my  feet  by  the 
New  England  Townships.”  In  later  years  and 
in  a  more  generous  mood  he  says:  “They 
(New  England  Towns)  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 
government  and  for  its  preservation.”  That  is 
a  pretty  warm  tribute  coming  from  a  Virginia 
aristocrat  who,  in  his  training  at  least,  was 
about  the  furthest  possible  removed  from  a 
freeholder  of  the  New  England  hillsides. 

We,  here  in  New  York,  probably  as  a  sort 
of  Yankee  inheritance,  have  the  township 
system  and  within  ray  easy  memory  we  had 
a  so-called  town  meeting  held  in  the  month 
of  February,  but  it  had  long  ceased  to  be  an 
open  forum  for  the  discussion  of  town  busi¬ 
ness  and  had  become  nothing  more  than  a 
day  for  electing  the  town  officials.  I  believe 
that  it  is  now  universally  merged  with  the 
regular  November  elections,  a  change  which 
is  not  to  be  regretted  because  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  about  the  day  which  made  it  worth  keep¬ 
ing.  We  have  been  less  fortunate  than  our 
neighbors  to  the  east  because  we  have  let  slip 
an  institution  of  splendid  possibilities  whereas 
they,  in  many  cases,  have  retained  not  only 
the  form  but  the  spirit  of  the  old  community 
Parliament. 

At  Town  Meeting  in  Rupert 

Not  long  ago  the  Editor  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  suggested  that  I  go  over  into  Yankee 
land  as  an  observer  of  a  town  meeting  and 
report  on  what  I  saw  as  it  appealed  to  me.  I 
might  have  gone  to  any  one  of  the  six  New 
England  States  because  the  ancient  ritual  is- 
still  enacted  in  the  rural  towns  everywhere, 
but  my  thought  turned  to  Vermont  because  the 
State  is  to  this  day  very  predominantly  farm 
country  and  the  manners  and  customs  are 
still  close  to  the  soil.  In  preparation  for  such 
a  visit,  I-wrote  Mr.  Elbert  S.  Brigham  of  St. 
Albans.  He  is  surely  one  of  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  farmers  of  the  Green  Mountain  State 
whom  I  first  came  to  know  37  years  ago  when 
he  was  Director  of  the  Farmers  Institutes  and 
I,  under  his  guidance,  was  talking  to  audiences 
of  Vermont  farmers.  He  knows  his  State  as  a 
man  knows  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  I  felt 
there  could  be  no  one  else  whose  advice  would 
be  so  well  worthwhile.  I  submitted  rather 
definite  stipulations  as  to  the  type  of  town  I 
wished  to  find.  (Continued  on  Page  294) 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Oh,  what  a  difference  in  the  balmy 
air  when  we  get  past  mid-April  and 
there  is  no  longer  even  a  memory  of 
March  but  often  a  hint  of  mellow 
May.  True,  there’s  that  Canada-cold 
northeast  wind  that  croons  a  tune 
around  the  corner  of  a  northeast 
room,  singing  a  song  of  many  a 
springtime  that  has  come  and  gone 
too  soon. 

There  are  greater  numbers  of 
birds  in  the  flocks  arriving  here  this 
year,  which  is  good  news  for  any 
farmer.  We  thrilled,  of  course,  to  the 
groups  of  songsters  that  seemed  to 
arrive  here  in  just  one  night.  We 
wondered  if  the  red-winged  black-  * 
bird  we  coaxed  from  a  nearby  mea¬ 
dow  nesting  site  would  be  back  with 
us  again.  As  for  the  wrens,  who 
could  help  but  know  that  they  have 
returned?  Just  when  we  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  first  song  of  the  sweet  voiced, 
migrant,  white-throated  sparrow,  a 
wee  wren  drowns  it  all  out  with  its 
persistent  but  pleasant  trill. 

One  lovely  morning  recently  we 
took  a  paper,  a  bowl  and  a  spading 
fork  to  the  stream  for  crisp  water¬ 
cress  and  horseradish  roots — spicy, 
tangy  additions  to  springtime  meals 
of  homemade  bread,  baked  beans, 
fried  salt  pork  and  all  the  variety  of 
greens  available  right  now.  En  route 
to  the  stream  we  stopped  to  drop  to 
our  knees  by  a  large  patch  of  old- 
fashioned  sweet,  white  violets.  Drip¬ 
ping  from  a  light  April  shower,  extra 
sweet  in  the  warm  sudden  sunshine. 
When  we  turned  around,  there  was 
Topsy,  the  young  gray  squirrel,  sit¬ 
ting  upright  in  the  grass  with  fore¬ 
paws  folded  upon  her  breast  as  if 
each  foot  was  stuck  in  a  muff.  She 
has  taken  over  the  old  white  oak  and 
has  redecorated  it  somewhere  with¬ 
in  its  hollow  trunk  with  basswood 
bark  and  last  year’s  dried  leaves  that 
still  cling  to  the  branches  of  the  oak 
and  has  a  little  family  there  all  her 
own. 

We  are  not  the  kind  to  carry  pet 
peeves  around  in  our  pocket,  to  argue 
or  quarrel,  for  life  is  too  short  but 
right  now  there  is  an  irksome  sub¬ 
ject  coming  up  and  that’s  daylight 
saving  time.  Somehow  it  seems 
rather  amusing  or  else  we  do  not 
understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  > 
word,  “saving.”  It  doesn’t  seem  es¬ 
pecially  applicable  in  this  sense.  Just 
when  one  is  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
early  morning  hours  without  arti¬ 
ficial  light,  we  are  plunged  back  into 
darkness  again.  Besides,  at  the  end 
of  the  long  summer  days  there  has 
always  been  plenty  of  daylight  left 
for  any  kind  of  recreation.  If  time 
must  be  tampered  with,  why  not 
wait  until  the  days  are  growing 
shorter  instead  of  longer? 

Right  now  as  we  look  across  the 
room  to  the  little  bouquet  of  the 
white  violets  in  an  old  glass  shoe  on 
the  window  sill,  we’re  thinking  back 
to  that  splendid  picture  of  apple 
blossoms,  and  equally  splendid  cap¬ 
tion,  that  made  up  the  cover  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Perhaps  it  went  straight  to  our  hearts 
because  it  depicted  so  perfectly  our 
own  standards  for  living.  “There’ll 
always  be  blossoms  in  Springtime.” 
The  backbone  of  our  happiness  and 
contentment  is  the  assurance  of  these 
things.  That  there  will  always  be 
sunrise  and  sunset,  the  brown  fur¬ 
row,  the  green  blade  and  the  harvest 
stalk,  moonlight  on  snow  drifts  and 
the  greening  leaf  again. 

E.  R.  HawKes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Truth  ought  to  have  one  face, 
always  and  everywhere  the  same. — 
Montaigne’s  Essays. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Good  Pasture  Cuts  Milk  Pro¬ 
duction  Costs. 

By  R.  W.  Duck.  ' 

•  Woolgathering  in  the  Hill 
Lands. 

By  Hal  von  Linden. 

•  Runt  Pigs  Can  Be  Saved. 

By  Damon  Catron  &  Peter  Cuff 

•  Pasture  for  Pullets. 

By  Stanley  M.  Kenney. 

•  Home  Preservation  of  Garden 
Products. 

By  Frank  A.  Lee. 


BIGGEST  GARDEN  HIT  IN  YiARS- 

SENSATIONAL  NEW  IDEA! 


Beautiful,  flowering 

wt 


"-c  ■  " 


NEW!  EXCLUSIVES 


STERN'S  SUPERFECTION  is  the  out¬ 
standing,  perfect  everbearing  plant  for 
beauty  plus  productivity.  Lovely  large 
white  and  gold  blossoms  from  May  ’til 
November— 20  to  30  beautiful  flowers 
on  each  plant!  Plenty  of  big  ruby-red 
berries  from  SPRING  ’til  FALL— deli- 


Here’s  the  most  thrilling  new  gardening  cious  to  eat,  spectacular  to  see.  Lush  green  low- 
idea  in  years— gives  you  exciting  beauty  and  growing  foliage  that  seldom  grows  more  than  10 


years— gives  you  exciting  beauty 
luscious  strawberries  combined— it’s  Stern’s 
sensational  flowering  STRAWBERRY  BOR¬ 
DER!  Now  even  smallest  homes  can  enjoy 
plenty  of  big  luscious  home-grown  straw¬ 
berries  without  sacrificing  space.  Plant  these 
exceptional  new  STERN’S  EVERBEARING 
SUPERFECTION  STRAWBERRIES  along 
your  garden  border,  beside  walks  or  drives, 
in  your  rock  garden. 


inches  high ;  makes  a  magnificent  frame  for  any  gar¬ 
den.  You’ll  agree  there  never  was  a  more  exquisite 
flowering  border!  EVEN  SMALLEST  HOMES 
CAN  GROW  50  PLANTS. 

SO  EASY!  SO  PRACTICAL!  Set  plants  12  inches 
apart.  Nip  all  runners  except  one  or  two.  Allow 
these  remaining  runners  to  take  root— they’ll  fill  in 
the  space  between  the  original  plants— give  you  a 
solid  border  of  healthy  beautiful  plants  within  a 
few  weeks! 


STERN’S  EVERBEARING 

SUPERFECTION  STRAWBERRIES 

New  wonder  plant  produces  3  times  more  berries 

Available  at  last  to  home  gardeners— Stern’s 
sensational  new  SUPERFECTION— the 
greatest  development  in  everbearing  straw-  \ 
berries!  You’ll  he  amazed  by  the  amount  of 
fruit  each  plant  produces.  In  field  tests  they 
produced  approximately  8,000  quarts  per 
acre  the  very  first  year!  Small  home  garden 
tests  produced  more  than.  100  quarts  in  first 
6  months. 


Evtry  plant  a  Btauty! 


You'll  pick  delicious  berries  in  90  days!!! 

Hardy  Vigorous  Plants  with  Heavy  Roots! 
Every  Plant  Guaranteed  to  Live  and  Bear! 

Be  sure-DONT  TAKE  CHANCES!  Why  waste 
time  and  money  on  inferior  “bargain”  plants.  Only 
big  plants  with  strong  roots  can  survive  a  hot  dry 
summer.  Only  the  big  plants  produce  big  crops  of 
giant-sized  berries!  Stern’s  guaranteed  Number  1 
quality  plants  are  well  rooted  with  thousands  of 
long  hair-like  feeders  on  strong  healthy  roots. 
Stern’s  SUPERFECTlONS  have  exceptional  grow¬ 
ing  power,  will  survive  hottest  weather,  thrive  and 

Produce  big  crops  with  minimum  care.  IMPOR- 
ANT— the  extra  heavy,  long  root  systems  are 
protected  by  special  STERN’S  MOIST-LOCKED 
packing  for  absolute  shipping  safety. 

NEW  LOW  PRICES! 

St  plan*,  100  plants  250  plants  500  plants 

$3*75  $6  °°  $12*°°  $20-oo 


Plant  Now?  You’ll  enjoy  big  luscious  berries  start¬ 
ing  in  90  days— the  sensational  SUPERFECTION 
EVERBEARING  STRAWBERRY  will  thrill  you 
with  their  strong,  vigorous  growth,  their  amazing 
ability  to  produce  big  crops  starting  only  90  days 
after  planting.  You’ll  continue  to  pick  delicious 
berries  all  season  long— right  up  until  freezing 
weather.  Next  year  they’ll  start  bearing  in  June, 
continuing  to  bear  until  late  fall. 

Finest  Quality  Strawberries 
Delicious,  Juicy,  Giant-Sized 

Everybody  will  tell  you  they  never  tasted  such  extra- 
juicy,  extra-rich  berries!  Each  Superfection  is  big, 
firm  and  bright  red— and  red  all  the  way  through. 
Measures  up  to  one  full  inch  in  diameter.  Marvel¬ 
ous  for  jam  or  freezing  because  they’ll  hold  their 
shape,  color  and  flavor.  Your  family  and  friends 
will  rave  over  luscious  shortcakes,  pies,  fresh  straw¬ 
berries  and  cream.  You’ll  save  on  grocery  bills  too. 
Give  your  family  fresh  fruit  vitamins  in  their  most 
delicious  form. 

AVOID  RISK!  Read  this  amazing 
UNCONDITIONAL  GUARANTEE 

Stern’s  takes  all  the  risk  out  of  planting. 

We  guarantee  these  fine  plants  uncon¬ 
ditionally  for  one  full  year.  Plant  in  any 
garden  soil,  they  are  guaranteed  to  thrive. 

If  at  any  time  within  one  year  you  are 
not  delighted,  your  money  refunded 
promptly.  You  need  not  return  the  plants. 
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Immediate  Delivery. 

Send  check  or  money  order. 


Order  now!  Supply  extremely  limifedi 


Dept.  R  •  GENEVA,  N.  Y. 
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STERN’S  NURSERIES 
Dept.  R  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Yes,  I  want  STERN  S  SENSATIONAL  STRAWBERRY  BOR¬ 
DER  for  beauty  plus  big  crops  of  delicious  berries.  Rush  (via 
immediate  shipment)  SUPERFECTION  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS.  Each  plant  is  guaranteed  to  thrive  in  my  garden— 
or  my  money  back. 

Check  Quantity 
SO  for 

Enclosed  is  $ _ _ _ 


$3.75 
100  for 
$6.00 
2SO  for 
$12.00 
500  for 
$20.00 
POSTPAID 


Name. 


Address. 


Town. 


.State. 
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Save  with 

Chevrolet  Advance-Design  Trucks 
. . .  engineered  for  your  work! 


VRO 


MORE  CHEVROLET  TRUCKS  IN  USE  THAN  ANY  OTHER  MAKE! 


1951  Advance-Design  Chevrolet  trucks  are  built  to  save  you  money. 
They’re  engineered  for  the  rough  and  tough  work — for  the  heavy  loads 
and  the  long,  hard  pulls — with  power,  strength  and  stamina  that  keep 
them  on  the  job  longer.  Here  are  trucks  with  extra  strong  frames  to 
take  the  big  loads  .  .  .  super-efficient  valve-in-head  engines  that  cut 
gas  and  oil  costs  .  .  .  new,  improved  design  brakes  for  greater  safety 
and  longer  life.  In  every  way,  the  1951  Chevrolet  truck  is  right  for  you, 
and  for  the  hauling  you  do.  See  them  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s! 

CHEVROLET  MOTOR  DIVISION,  General  Motor*  CorporoMon,  DETROIT  2.  MICHIGAN 


(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim  illus¬ 
trated  is  dependent  on  ovailability  of  material.) 


Get  more  horsepower  at  the  clutch 

Chevrolet  heavy-duty  models  with  Loadmaster 
engine  have  greater  horsepower  at  the  clutch 
than  any  of  the  principal  standard-equipped  con¬ 
ventional  makes  in  their  weight  class,  14,000  to 
16,000  lbs.,  gross  vehicle  weight. 


Cut  your  costs  on  gas  and  oil 

The  high  efficiency  of  Chevrolet’s  great  valve-in- 
head  engines  means  that  fuel  burns  more  evenly 
and  smoothly.  This  means  more  miles  per  gallon, 
less  money  spent  for  gas,  important  savings  on  all 
truck  operations.  % 


Save  on  purchase  price — gain  on  trade-in 

As  America’s  lowest  priced  line,  Chevrolet  saves 
you  money  right  at  the  start.  Yet  you  save  again 
at  trade-in  time.  Traditionally,  as  America’s  most 
popular  truck,  Chevrolet  has  a  greater  trade-in 
value  with  dealers  everywhere. 


Check  Chevrolet's  Advance-Design  Features:  two  great  valve-in-head  engines— the  ios-h.P.  Loadmaster  or  the 

92-h.p.  Thriftmaster— to  give  you  greater  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR— for  smooth,  quick  acceleration  response  • 
DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH— for  easy-action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS— for  fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— for 
dependability  and  long  life  •  NEW  TORQUE-ACTION  BRAKES— for  light-duty  models  •  PROVED  DEPENDABLE  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES— for 
medium-duty  models  •  NEW  TWIN-ACTION  REAR  BRAKES— for  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  DUAL-SHOE  PARKING  BRAKE— for  greater  holding  ability 
on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  CAB  SEATS — for  complete  riding  comfort  •  NEW  VENTIPANES — for  improved  cab  ventilation  •  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS — fur 

increased  tire  mileage  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING — for  easier  handling. 
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Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plant « 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammenten,  N.  J. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  8.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  SO  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Hearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Boz  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberries 

1  year  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  $8.00  per  1 00 

2  year  plants  6-9  inches  $2.50  per  dozen;  $15  per  100 
A.  G.  AMMON.  BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH.  N.  J. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  Open  Field 

Marlon  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Danish  and  Penn  8tate:  1000,  $2.50;  10,000, 
$20.  TOMATOES;  Master  Marglobe  and  Rutgers 
1000,  $3.50;  10,000.  $30.  Certified  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $4.00; 
10,000,  $35.  All  prices  charges  collect.  All  seed 
are  certified  where  possible  and  treated.  Plants 
are  sprayed  giving  you  a  more  disease  free  plant 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin, Va. 


MILLIONS  FIELD  GROWN  NEW  CROP  FROST¬ 
PROOF  CABBAGE  PLANTS  READY.  Copenhagen. 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market  Glory  Enkhuizen, 
Danish  Ballhoad,  Penn  State  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch, 
Flat  Dutch:  300,  $1.50;  500.  $2.00;  1,000.  $3.50  Pre¬ 
paid.  Express  Collect  $2.00  per  1,000.  ONION 
PLANTS:  Yellow  Bermuda.  White  Bermuda.  Yellow 
Sweet  Spanish.  Prices  same  as  cabbage.  Write  for 
our  Free  Priee  List  on  Tomato,  Potato,  Pepper  and 
other  vegetable  plants  fcr  May  and  iuna  Delivery. 
We  will  have  available  this  season,  Longred  Tomato 
Plants.  Book  your  order  early.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO..  FRANKLIN,  VA.  Tel.  8162-4 


Q  uestions  on  Fruits 


One  Year  Old  Raspberry  Plants 

The  berry  books  advertise  one  year 
old  raspberry  plants  and  tv^o  year 
old  bearing  age  plants.  Is  there  any 
difference  between  the  two,  and 
which  would  you  advise  getting? 

Jefferson  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  c. 

Two-year-old  red  raspberry  plants 
are  one-year-old  plants  or  suckers 
that  have  been  grown  for  a  year  in 
the  nursery  row.  They  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  one-year 
plants.  While  it  is  claimed  that  they 
fruit  the  first  year,  the  light  crop 
they  bear  is  borne  at  the  expense  of 
cane  growth  which  is  to  fruit  a  year 
later.  A  first-year  crop  will  mean 
poor  cane  growth  and  a  light  crop 
the  following  year.  You  will  be  much 
better  off  to  use  the  one-year  plants 
and  not  let  them  fruit  the  first  year. 

g.  l.  s. 


Here  ’s  the  Answer  to  All  Your  Spraying  Jobs 

The  NEW  %areur 


Brown  Rot  on  Sweet  Cherries 

We  have  some  large  trees  of  sweet 
cherries,  but  find  that  just  before 
they  ripen  they  get  many  black  spots 
on  them,  and  in  a  day  or  so  they  are 
unfit  to  pick.  What  disease  could  this 
be,  and  how  can  I  combat  it? 

Should  X  use  the  same  spray  on 
plums  and  pears  as  I  use  on  peaches? 

Butler  Co.,  Penna.  h.  a.  r. 

It  would  seem  that  brown  rot,  a 
fungus  disease,  is  causing  the  aark 
spots  on  your  sweet  cherries  and 
causing  them  to  drop  prematurely. 
This  is  the  same  fungus  that  injures 
peaches  and  plums.  Therefore  you  can 
use  the  same  fungicide,  usually  one 
of  the  sulfurs,  on  your  cherries,  as 
you  use  on  your  plums,  pears  and 
peaches.  h.  a.  r. 


Atomizer  •  Sprayer  •  Duster 

ITS  the  greatest  news  yet  in  spraying  equipment  —  a  single, 
machine,  getting  its  air-blast  from  a  simple,  V-belt  driven 
centrifugal  pump  that  applies  any  known  .  type  of  insecticide  to 
any  type  of  crop,  efficiently  and  economically.  Fingertip  controls 
for  switching  from  dust  to  liquid  or  for  simultaneous  application. 
Mechanical  tank  agitation;  high  speed,  accurate  air  blast  and  low 
pressure  liquid  output  for  complete  coverage,  no  clogging,  and 
real  savings  on  insecticides,  time  and  water.  Mail  the  coupon 
today  for  full  information. 

Your  New  York  and  New  England  Distributor  is 


Cabbage  Plants 

Book  orders  now  tor  April  and  May  de¬ 
livery.  10  standard  varieties,  all  grown 
from  finest  select  strains.  Ask  for  catalog 
on  Tomato,  Cauliflower,  Onion,  Sweet- 
potato  and  other  plants,  and  special 
prices  in  truck  lots. 

J.  P.  COUNCILIi  COMPANY 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 
Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  CA88AQE  PLANTS 
READY.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutch, 
Marion  Market.  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Enkhuisen 
and  Danish  Ballhoad.  LETTUCE  and  ONION 
PLANTS.  TEN  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS  READY 
MAY  10th.  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear:  500.  $2.50; 
IOOO,  $3.50  postpaid.  Express  orders  cabbage  $2.00, 
1000.  Express  tomatoes  $3.00,  1000.  Long  red  tomato 
plants  express  $4.00,  1000.  Potatoes  $4.50,  1000. 

Write  for  Catalogue  on  all  kinds  of  plants. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO..  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus,  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

I’UICB  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 

FOR  SALE:  CERTIFIED  ESSEX  SEED  POTATOES 

1.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  New  York  —  1947. 

2.  Out  yielded  all  varieties  in  Pennsylvania  —  1949: 

3.  Out  yielded  Cobblers,  150  cwt.  to  the  acre  in  the 
south  —  1949. 

"  844.2  bu.  per  acre  Maine  —  1949, 

5.  Hooking  now  for  Spring  delivery. 

THOMPSON  FARMS,  CLYMER,  NEW  YORK 


Higher  Yields  of  Corn 

C-EM-GROW  Seed  Stimulant,  Bird  Repellent. 
Most  effective  seed  treatment  ever  offered.  DOES 
NOT  retard  germination.  Applied  dry  works  wonders. 
Write  for  trial  offer. 

C-EM-GROW,  BALDWINSVILLE,  I.  N.  V. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Nancy  Hail  and  Pgrtorieos:  200-$l.00;  50O-$l.75;  1000- 
$3.00.  Bunch  Portoricos  vineless  type:  200-$2.00;  500- 
$3.50;  I000-$4.50  P.P.  J.  D,  Dellinger,  Gleason,  Tenn, 


LADINO  CLOVER 

5  lbs.  $8.00;  10  lbs.  $15.00;  20  lbs.  $29.00.  Delivered, 
postpaid  free.  High  quality  seed.  Good  germination. 
MAMMOTH  CLOVER  containing  5%  Sweet  Clover, 
$18.60  per  bu.,  F.O.B.  Archbold,  Ohio.  Top  quality 
seed,  99.75%  weed  free,  at  lowest  producing  section 
prices.  Write  for  complete  price  list  on  all  field  seeds. 
FAGLEY  SEED  CO..  Box  454,  ARCHBOLD,  OHIO 


FREE  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage.  Onion,  Lettuce, 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and 
Potato  X’lants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 


Mineral  Fertilizers 

That  contain  many  trace  elements  are  long-lasting 
and  economical.  Write  for  prices  and  information  on 

COLLOIDAL  PHOSPHATE-MARTIN’S  GRANITE 
OUST-KAYLOR1TE.  Agencies  available  in  New  Eng- 
land.  WALTER  HUBER.  Sarles  St.,  Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

hrom  treated  soil.  Free  from  disease  and  insects. 
Premier;  Catskill;  Robinson;  Sparkle;  Fairland; 

Dorsett;  Red  Star;  @  200-$3.50;  500-$6.00; 
1000-$ 1 1 ;  5000- $52.50  Karl  A.  Smith.  Jacobus,  Pa. 

?™AWBErrY  PLANTS:  Premier.  Sparkle,  Big  Joe, 

'95‘  Kardinal  King,  Late  Giant.  Meet,  100- 
VJ-50.  Superfection  (everoearing),  25-$2.50,  50-S3.95. 
naspberry  Plcnts:  Taylor,  Indian  Summer  (everbrar- 
'ng>,  25-$3.95.  All  postpaid.  Free  catalog.  30  va¬ 
rieties  &  quantity  prices.  REX  SPROUT,  Sayre,  Pa. 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  8TRAWBERRV  PLANTS 

Man.  Jor.  Prices-  c-  TURNBULL.  BOX  36. 
MAPLE  VIEW.  N.  Y.  Phone.  Mexico  7-3589 


Plum  and  Apricot  Drop 

What  should  I  do  to  prevent  plums 
and  apricots  from  dropping  when 
they  are  about  one-third  grown?  We 
have  never  had  any  fruit  from  these 
trees.  .  h.  l.  l. 

New  Jersey 

It  is  very  likely  that  the  plum 
curculio  is  causing  your  plum  and 
apricot  fruits  to  drop  when  the  are 
only  about  one-third  grown.  An  in¬ 
sect  sting  on  these  fruits  will  cause 
them  to  drop  and  the  plum  curculio 
is  one  of  the  most  common  insect 
pests  that  might  cause  this  trouble. 
You  should  use  about  two  sprays  of 
one  and  a  fourth  cups  of  arsenate  of 
lead  and  two  cups  of  spray  lime  in 
10  gallons  of  water.  The  first  spray 
should  be  applied  a  few  days  after 
blossom  petal  fall  and  the  second 
spray  10  days  after  the  first,  h.  a.  r. 


Dewitt  C.  Wing 

Dewitt  C.  Wing,  former  editor  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  also 
of  the  Breeders’  Gazette,  died  on 
Saturday,  March  31,  in  4  Peoria,  Ill. 
Mr.  Wing  was  73  years  old. 

After  attending  the  University  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Wing  helped  carry  on 
experimental  work  in  farm  crops  on 
the  Sibley  Farms  in  Ford  County, 
Illinois.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Breeders’  Gazette.  Be¬ 
tween  1910  and  1922  he  spent  time  in 
Europe  studying  and  investigating 
livestock.  Six  years  after  his  return, 
Mr.  Wing  became  an  editor  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  In  1932,  he 
joined  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  Washington  and  remained 
there  until  1945  when  he  retired  to 
his  home  in  Normal,  Ill. 

Mr.  Wing  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Constance  Coen  Wing,  and  three 
sisters. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.00 
10.000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 


F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  E.  V.  Wilcox....  4.50 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour . 4,00 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

Propagation  of  Plants, 


Kains  and  McQueston . 4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1.  N.  y! 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


HUB 

Motor  Sales  Inc. 

Syracuse,  phone  26993; 
Cortland,  N.  Y.  phone  301; 
North  Agawam,  Mass., 
phone  Springfield  72003. 


NOMACO  INC.,  70  Pine  St.,  New  York  5,  N.  Y. 
Gentlemen:  Please  send  full  information  about 
the  new  Pasteur  Sprayer. 


Name 


Dealers,  Distributors,  a 
few  choice  territories 
open. 


County - - -  State. 

Town  - 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. -  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page . 


with  the  New  BARKER 
Roller  Bearing  WEEDER 

Tend  your  garden  with  this  new 
Barker  precision — built  Roller- 
Bearing  Weeder,  Muicher  and 
Cultivator.  Quick,  easy,  far 
better. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  ever  Used” 

Rotating  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  in  same  operation 
break  up  the  clods  and  crust, 
aerate  the  soil,  work  it  into  a 
The  level,  moisture-retaining  mulch. 

BARKER  talSjISfia  Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
’8® wo rk  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 
Weeder-  Write  for  literature,  sizes,  and 

Mulcher-Cultivator-  new  low  Pricea- 


“Not  a  Weed  Left” 


SAVES  YOU  LABOR  BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY, 
SAVES  YOU  TIME  Box  18,  David  City.  Nebraska 


,  All  your  favorite  kinds  available: 
APPLES  (Delicious,  McIntosh,  Spy,  etc.) 
PEARS  (Bartlett,  Socket,  etc.) 

^PEACHES,  SWEET  CHERRIES, 
PLUMS 

Dwarfs  bear  larger,  tastier, 
healthier  fruits.  Tend  and  pick 
them  without  ladders. 

fifty  core  ,Nr  Tw°  «  »■« 

c  ,  .  -  (abool  2  ft.)  postpaid 

early  D0ar  Blaring  ogv,  3  y#or*  old,  $5.95  sack 

KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 

Dept  50S,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y, 
Catalog  i rut  frtt  on  receipt  of  )t  postage. 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50’  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
N  ord  strom  ACarlson,  KenozaLake.N.Y. 


STANDARD  SMALL^FARM  TRACTORS  & 


Plow 

Seed  W  Gardners,  Florists.  Poultrymen. 

Cultivated  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 

Mow  Hay  \  1  &  2  Cylinders 

**4  Lawns  V  High  Wheels.  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN.  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

3260  Como  Ave.  601-6  West  26th  Street 


New  Crop  Frostproof  Cabbage  Plants 


Ready  April  5th:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre, 
Marion  Market,  Round  Dutch:  300,  $1.50; 
500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Express  collect 
$2.50  per  1000.  Write  for  our  free  price  list  on 
Tomato.  Potato,  Pepper  and  other  vegetable 
plants.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 

FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


HAY  RAKE  —  Lansdale  high-speed,  rubber  tired, 
tractor  drawn  side  delivery  rake.  Today's  price,  $385. 
Our  price  on  1950  demonstrators  and  floor  models  which 
can't  be  told  from  new,  less  tires,  $185  each  or  three 
for  $499.  Limited  number  available.  Subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  literature,  write  to  MeCUNE  &  CO..  INC.. 
3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


For  Sale:  Certified  Seed 
SMOOTH  BUBALS,  ESSEX, 
readings.  Booking  now 
THOMPSON  FARMS. 


Potatoes.  KATAHDINS. 
KENNEBECS.  Low  field 
for  Spring  delivery. 
CLYMER,  NEW  YORK  . 


NORWAY 

SPRUCE 1 

10  Norway  Spruce.  4  yr.  transplanted, 
i  la"  *•*>  — only  $1  postpaid,  it 

Jor  $2.  Another  Bargain :  25  Evergreens. 
$S  postpaid;  all  transplanted.  3  tog 
yvs.  old.  3  to  10  In.  toll.  Flro  each 
American  Arborvltae.  Balsam  Fir, 
Mugho  Pine.  Scotch  Pine,  Black  Hill 
Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of  Missis¬ 
sippi  River  add  25c.)  Free  Illustrated 
price  list  of  small  evergreen  trees. 
ALL  TREES  GUARANTEED  TO  LIVE 
WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
RN-431,  Fryeburg,  Mains 


3-  and  4-  year  selected  transplante 
trees.  6  to  14  Inches  tall.  5  each  ol 
Red  and  Scotch  Pine.  Norway  and  Colt 
fade (Blue  Spruce,  and  Canadian  Hem 
look.  Postnald  at  planting  time.  For  con 
ilets  Evergreen  catalog.  Write  Box  20- 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  Inc. 
Indiana,  Pa. 


CHINESE 


CHESTNUT  —  Grafted  hardy  nut  trees. 
Thin  shelled  black  walnuts,  hardy  English 
Walnuts,  Hybrid  fast  growing  shagbarks. 
Persimmons,  American  and  Oriental, 
Filberts.  Mulberry. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-  R,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  3  year  3-6  in.  $7.00  per  100 
CHRISTMAS  TREES  2-l0e.  Prepaid  Delivery. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Evergreens,  Shrubs.  Wholesale  Quantity. 
FOR  SALE:  Wolverine  Boats.  Mercury  Outboards. 
Greenbank  Evergreen.  6  Conover  Lane.  Red  Bank.  N.J. 
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turn  on 

FORAGE  earning  power 


A  green  stream  of  nutritions  feed  pours  into  your  forage  wagon 
when  you  turn  on  power  the  Allis-Chalmers  way. 

Priced  for  home  ownership,  the  Forage  Harvester  equips  you  to 
harvest  rapidly,  at  the  right  time.  It  captures  the  perishable  good¬ 
ness  of  leafy  green  forage  before  sun  or  rain  can  damage  the  crop. 

Soil-building  grass  or  legumes,  corn  or  sorghum  silage,  dry 
chopped  hay,  fodder,  and  bedding  —  power  harvest  them  all  with 
one  machine.  Lengthen  lactation  life  of  your  cows.  Turn  heavy 
tonnage  crops  into  concentrate  feed  rich  in  carotene  and  natural 
protein. 

Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  about  this  new  earning  power 
for  every  livestock  farm.  It’s  today’s  most  efficient  forage  har¬ 
vesting  system  in  action! 


three-in-one 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 

With  three  low-cost  units  (1.  grass  sickle  bar  attachment,  2.  win¬ 
drow  ipickupi  for  sickle  attachment,  3.  row- crop  attachment),  the 
Allis-Chalmers  Forage  Harvester  gives  you  free  choice  of  the  crop 
and  harvesting  method.  Heavy  forage  flows  through  the  36-inch 
feed  rolls  and  wide  chopping  cylinder.  Cup-shaped,  spiral  knives 
have  easy -shearing,  cut-and-throw  action  that  eats  up  the  tonnage. 
Advanced  labor-saving  design  also  includes  a  built-in  knife  sharpener . 


big  capacity 

FORAGE  BLOWER 

Wide,  cupped-blade  fan  and  9-inch  blower 
pipe  handle  heavy  volume,  save  power  and 
fuel.  Extra  long,  deep  and  low  conveyor  hop¬ 
per  is  hinged  and  spring-suspended.  Easily 
raised  for  wagon  or  truck  to  drive  through. 
Auxiliary  Engine  for  farms  with  smaller 
tractors.  Easily  interchanged  with  Forage 
Harvester  and  Blower. 


Enjoy  the  NATIONAL 
FARM  AND  HOME 
HOUR- NBC  - 
Every  Saturday 


fSIIIS-CHflLMERS 

■  tractor  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  I.  U.  S.  A.1 


MM 


ENJOY  THE  NATIONAL  FARM  AND  HOME  HOUR  —  NBC— EVERY  SATURDAY 


Rambling  Along  at  Long 
Acres 

The  oldtimers  always  said  that  an 
early  Easter  means  an  early  Spring. 
It  worked  out  that  way  this  year  for 
the  robins  came  well  ahead  of 
March  21. 

Our  oldest  boy  has  quit  his  work 
in  New  Jersey  and  taken  a  new  job 
at  Miami,  Florida.  He  wrote  in  high 
praise  of  the  marvelous  climate  but 
he  has  something  to  learn.  At  the 
same  time,  my  Rhode  Island  friend 
wrote  about  warm  weather  and  no 
snow  and  my  brother  in  New  York 
wrote  about  snow  and  slush.  When 
those  letters  arrived,  we  were 
wondering  whether  the  huge  snow 
banks  here  would  ever  vanish  and 
whether  the  mercury  would  ever  stop 
going  below  zero  each  night.  Our 
winters  do,  however,  have  one  big 
advantage  for  they  bring  a  blessed 
relief  from  flies,  mosquitoes  and  a 
joblot  of  bugs  that  pester  us  all 
Summer. 

„  Perhaps  you  have  noticed  that  the 
people  who  spend  the  Winter  in  the 
South  always  come  back  in  the 
Spring.  There  is  a  good  reason  for 
that.  I  spent  one  Summer  on  the 
Gulf  Coast,  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  the  mercury  climbs  to  110  de¬ 
grees  and  stays  there  for  three 
months  without  a  drop  of  rain,  it  is 
no  joke.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  a 
constant  fight  against  millions  of 
various  kinds  of  bugs.  If  you  take  a 
walk  through  the  woods,  you  are 
sure  to  meet  up  with  one  or  more 
snakes  as  they  are  there  by  the 
thousands.  Then,  when  Fall  comes, 
they  are  sure  to  have  hurricanes 
with  winds  strong  enough  to  blow 
the  hat  from  a  bronze  statue.  Our 
winters  are  hard  to  endure  but  these 
hot  places  also  have  their  draw¬ 
backs. 

Our  first  warm  day  brought  the 
Missus  out  of  doors  to  begin  our  usual 
spring  cleanup.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  trash  accumulates  during  the 
Winter.  We  always  have  several 
trailer  loads  to  haul  to  the  dump. 

Local  butchers  are  much  to  blame 
for  the  high  price  of  meat.  I  easily 
remember  when  every  village  and 
small  city  butcher  had  a  slaughter¬ 
house  of  his  own.  He  bought  cattle 
and  hogs  from  the  farmers  and  pro¬ 
cessed  the  meat  himself.  In  addition, 
only  a  few  years  ago,  it  was  a  com¬ 
mon  sight  in  late  Fall  to  see  some 
farmer  on  his  way  to  town  with 
from  two  to  a  dozen  dressed  hogs  to 
sell  to  the  local  butcher.  Today,  that 
is  all  a  thing  of  the  past.  Out  this 
way,  you  could  not  sell  a  dressed  hog 
or  beef  at  any  price  to  a  local 
butcher  shop.  All  meat  animals  must 
be  taken  to  Chicago  where  the  meat 
is  processed  and  shipped  back,  al¬ 
ready  cut  and  ready  for  the  counter. 
The  consumer  pays  the  freight  both 
ways,  plus  the  cost  of  processing  at 
the  packing  plant.  The  local  animal 
buyer,  the  truck  hauler,  the  packing 
house,  the  railroads  and  the '  local 
butcher  must  each  make  his  profit 
on  the  deal.  By  the  time  the  meat 
reaches  the  consumer,  it  has  risen  in 
cost  many  fold  from  the  time  it  left 
the  farm. 

Yet  here  at  home,  we  carry  on, 
happy  in  the  thought  that  another 
bad  Winter  is  behind  us  and  looking 
forward  to  the  great  things  we  will 
accomplish  this  Summer. 

L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Michigan 


Early  Potatoes  Miss  Blight 

For  the  past  two  years  my  po¬ 
tatoes  have  been  rotting  in  the 
ground  before  digging,  and  those 
saved  spoil  easily  in  storage.  What 
causes  this  and  can  it  be  prevented? 
Do  varieties  have  anything  to  do 
with  this  condition?  E.  e.  c. 

Fairfield  Co.,  Conn. 

Potatoes  that  rot  in  the  ground  be¬ 
fore  digging,  and  in  storage  shortly 
after  digging,  are  usually  infested 
with  late  blight.  In  this  area  in  the 
home  garden  the  best  procedure  is  to 
grow  early  varieties  like  Irish 
Cobbler  and  Chippewa,  planting 
them  as  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
ground  can  be  worked,  before  the 
middle  of  April  if  possible.  These 
early  varieties,  planted  early,  usually 
mature  before  the  late  blight  attacks 
them.  They  can  be  left  in  the  ground 
until  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  in 
the  Fall,  provided  they  are  not  being 
injured  by  either  wireworms  or  field 
mice. 


FREE 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
.  Quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 

..•AW'-ka  best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

“  "•wT“aTun“ COMPANY 
[72  West  Market  St.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 

_ _  Please  send  me  free  copy  of 

Allen’s  Berry  Book. 

Name 

Street . . . . 

Town . State — _____ 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees.  Grape  Vines. 
Flowering  Shrubs,  Evergreens. 
Over  80  years  service  to  planters — 
Guarantees  Satisfaction.  New  Free 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  —  gives  many  cultural 
hints,  makes  selection  easy  — 
write  today, 
urseries.  Bo*  R42I,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Bountiful  Ridge 


STRAWBERRIES 


for 


Every  Need,  foil.  Location ,  Climate 

AU  VAMCTieS  Blueberries 


iOur  1951  Berry  Book  lists  the 
(varieties  you  need  for  highest  berry 
■'production  and  profit.  Each  variety 
fully  described  with  special  in¬ 
formation  on  areas  to  which  best 
adapted.  Write  Today  for  Your  Copy.  It’s 
FREE.  RAYNER  BROS,  53  Berry  St.,  Salisbury,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

•SMt 


Grow  bio,  luscious  berries  from 
fresh  duo,  muck  orown,  certified 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 
PREMIER  •  ROBINSON  • 
DORSETT  •  CATSKILL  •  FAIR¬ 
FAX  • SPARKLE  .  MIDLAND. 
EVERBEARING  STREAMLINER 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS 
PENFIELD.  N.  Y.  BOX  18 


'"SfwiK**'1' 


N.  Y  Stale  Fresh-dug  Plants 

Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no  _ 

cold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of  varieties  to¬ 
gether  with  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  described 
in  our  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES.  70  Lake  Ave.,  LIMA,  N.  V. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Temple,  Bobinson, 
Sparkle,  Fairfax.  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican’ 
$3.00  for  »0O;  200  for  $5.00  Postpaid  OR  500  tor 
$8.00;  1000  for  $14.00  Charges  Collect.  Superfection, 
Mastodon.  Gem,  Streamliner,  Gemzata.  Everbearing: 
50  for  $2.50;  100  for  $4.00  :  200  for  $7.00  Postpaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY. 

ROUTE  5,  GEORGETOWN.  DELAWARE 


STRAWBERRY  AND  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 

Catskill,  Howard,  Robinson,  Premier,  Sparkle- 
Fairfax,  Fairland  Temple,  Valentine.  Redwing-Bed- 
star:  25-$l.25;  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25;  500-$I2;  1000- 

$22.  Gem,  Superfection,  Everbearing:  25-11.75;  50- 
$3.25;  t00-$5.00.  Latham.  Madawaska,  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer  Everbearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50;  50-J6.50;  100- 
$12.  Also  blueberries,  blackberries,  grapes,  asparagus. 
Catalog  free  Walter  Morss  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Mass. 


-  For  Sale  —  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier.  Gem  Everbearing,  50-$l.50;  I00-$2.00. 

Raspberries:  25-$2.00;  50-$3.00.  Shuttleworth  Blacks, 
Sodus  Purple,  Latham  Reds,  Everbearing  Reds, 
Peaches  50«:  Elberta,  Golden  Jubilee  and  New 
Haven  apples  60c;  Cortland,  Yellow  Delicious,  Chinese 
elm  40e.  50  Asparagus  $1.50.  Postpaid.  Free  catalog. 
HATFIELD  PLANT  FARM,  GOWANDA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Before  buying  send  for  our  FREE  1951 
catalog  and  planting  guide  of  all  lead¬ 
ing  varieties.  Our  plants  all  "True 
to  Name’’  and  strictly  fresh  dug. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

J.  H.  SHIVERS,  Box  R  4-A,  Allen,  Md. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

Blueberry,  Raspberry  and  Asparagus  in  all  popular 
varieties.  A  tree  catalogue  full  of  facts.  No  fakes. 

H.  O.  RICHARDSON  AND  CO. 
WILLARDS.  BOX  8,  MARYLAND 


EXPERIMENTAL  RASPBERRY  &  STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS  WITHOUT  EXTRA  CHARGE 

For  trial  in  your  soil  and  locality,  also  50  other 
new  and  standard  varieties  to  choose  from. 
Write  for  low  prices. 

SUNNY  MILL  FRUIT  &  NURSERY  FARMS 
NORTH  COLLINS,  NEW  YORK 


-  NOTICE  - 1 - 

Special  garden  assortment  strawberry  plants:  100 
plants  early.  Midseason,  Late,  Everbearing  (25  each) 
will  bear  this  year.  $3.00  postpaid.  State  inspected 
plants.  Check  or  money  order.  Planting  instructions  — 
catalog  free.  FACER  FARM  MARKET 

PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Howard  17.  Catskill,  Fair¬ 
fax,  Robinson.  Extra  large  I  yr.  Washington  Asparagus 
roots.  Root9  and  plants  IOO-$2.25;  200-$4.25;  500-$8.00; 
I000-$I5-G0.  All  plants  and  roots  dug  on  order. 

We  Guarantee  to  Please  You. 

DREW’S  NURSERY,  AGAWAM,  MASS. 


CERTIFIED  FAMOUS  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants:  $2.50-100.  Premier  and  Robinson:  $1.75-100. 
Largo  Latham  Red-Raspberry  Plants,  $5.25-100. 
Fresh  Dug  and  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

Certified  Plants.  Strawberries:  Premier,  Fairfax,  Gem 
Everbearing,  $2.10-100.  Dunlop,  Robinson,  $1.90-100. 
Raspberries:  (black)  Lpgan,  Cumberland,  (red)  Lath¬ 
am,  $1.50-12.  Immediate  shipment.  Postpaid.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Roberts  Strawberry  Nursery,  R.  7.  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  1 00-$  1.75;  500- 
$6.50;  1000-$  12.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre¬ 
paid.  t.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY,  PENNA 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  I00-$2.50.  Gem. 
Superfoction:  f00-$3.50.  Raspberries  100  $6.00.  Fruit 
Trees.  PERKINS  BERRY  FARM,  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y. 
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Adherence  of  Apple  Sprays 


Part  of  the  success  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  used  for  control  of  orchard 
pests  depends  on  its  so-called  resi¬ 
dual  action,  which  means  in  simple 
words:  How  long  will  it  stick  and 
remain  effective  in  the  field?  Vola¬ 
tile  materials  or  chemicals  that  are 
removed  easily  by  rain  often  have 
little  to  offer  in  the  ways  of  pest 
control  because  the  pests  themselves 
are  not  all  there  at  one  time.  If,  for 
example,  a  chemical  is  very  effec¬ 
tive  for  killing  the  “bug”  but  weath¬ 
ers  rapidly,  it  means  frequent 
applications  with  mounting  costs  for 
treatment  and  an  increased  cost  for 
insecticides. 

The  change-over  from  lime-sulfur 
to  wettables  in  -  the  early  30’s  re¬ 
sulted  in  lowered  efficiency  for  pest 
control  which  partly  offset  increased 
production  due  to  lower  plant  toxic¬ 
ity  for  the  wettables.  Lime-sulfur 
possessed  another  property,  namely, 
the  ability  to  redistribute  itself  to 
other  parts  of  the  trees  under  the 
action  of  rainfall  and  over  a  fairly 
long  period.  Lead  arsenate  also  has 
this  property.  Pesticides  that  do  not 
have  these  properties  must  therefore 
be  applied  more  frequently.  All  at¬ 
tempts,  then,  to  produce  pest-free 
fruit  with  a  minimum  of  effort  must 
take  adhesion  and  redistribution  into 
consideration. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  adhesives  that  are  too  good. 
Some  materials  mask  the  insecticide 
or  fungicide  so  that  they  cannot  work 
effectively.  It  is  also  sometimes  diffi¬ 
cult  to  show  the  grower  where  he  can 
benefit  from  increased  adhesiveness 
because  there  are  dry  seasons  and 


the  increased  cover  is  often  over¬ 
come  by  an  increased  rate  of  removal 
by  rain.  This  is  especially  true  of 
sulfurs  which  are  made  on  many 
different  formulas,  each  containing 
different  amounts  of  wetting  and 
sticking  agents.  As  a  result,  no  two 
are  exactly  alike  in  effectiveness. 
Furthermor-e,  if  wetting  agents  are 
excessive  in  amount,  not  only  is  there 
removal  of  the  fungicide,  but  the  in¬ 
secticide  may  also  disappear. 

Clays  Used  As  Carriers 

Clays  are  often  used  as  carriers 
for  insecticides  and  fungicides. 
Which  of  these  are  best  from  the 
standpoint  of  adhesion?  Examination 
has  indicated  that  the  best  are  the 
bentonites  which  swell  and  become 
gelatinous  with  the  addition  of  water. 
Strangely  enough,  the  bentonites, 
mixed  with  lead  ai'senate  alone,  did 
not  increase  the  overall  adhesive¬ 
ness  of  the  mixture  unless  lime  or 
skimmilk  was  added  (casein  is  just 
as  effective).  Furthermore,  the  right 
amounts  of  skimmilk  or  casein  are 
necessary,  and  it  is  apparently  not 
advisable  to  use  too  high  a  ratio  of 
sticker  to  spray  solids.  For  practical 
purposes  the  bentonite  should  be 
held  to  one-fourth  of  the  total  spray 
solids  and  the  skimmilk  to  one- 
fourth  of  the  bentonite.  This  com¬ 
bination  has  given  a  cheap  and  satis¬ 
factory  mixture. 

Another  class  of  materials  that  have 
very  great  adhesive  properties  for 
leaf  surfaces  are  the  synthetic 
rubbers  or  resins.  Apparently  these 
have  about  as  great  adhesive  proper¬ 
ties  as  any  yet  seen  and  their 


The  above  picture  illustrates  the  usefulness  of  skimmilk  as  a  sticker  when 
added  to  a  bentonite-sulfur  and  lead  arsenate  spray.  No.  1  —  Skimmilk 
about  two  pounds  to  100  galloiis,  Nos.  2,  3  and  4  —  Same  but  milk  at  one, 
one-half  and  one-quarter  pounds  to  100,  No.  5  —  No  skimmilk. 


wet  seasons,  and  in  dry  seasons  no 
adhesive  is  needed.  On  the  other 
hand,  increased  pest  control  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  in  wet  seasons. 
We  frequently  hear  something  like 
this:  “I  sprayed  my  trees  three  times 
and  still  had  worthless  fruit”;  or,  “I 
sprayed  my  trees  but  the  spray  didn’t 
stay  on  more  than  a  day  or  two.”  Ad¬ 
mittedly,  three  applications  are  not 
enough  for  general  pest  control,  par¬ 
ticularly  for  apples,  but  we  should 
be  able  to  get  reasonable  results 
without  spraying  as  much  as  we 
sometimes  consider  necessary. 

Connecticut  Studies 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  been  studying 
this  problem  in  connection  with  apple 
sprays  for  a  long  time.  It  has  been 
found,  for  example,  that  the  acidity 
or  pH  of  the  final  solution  has  a  lot 
to  do  with  the  adhesivesness  of  such 
materials  as  bordeaux  mixture.  It 
was  found  that  combinations  of 
copper-sulfate  and  lime,  below  seven 
or  neutrality,  have  much  less  ad¬ 
hesion  than  those  above,  on  the 
alkaline  side.  On  the  other  hand, 
lime  itself  may  increase  the  adhesion 
of  other  materials  up  to  a  point  where 
it  begins  to  flake  off.  Lime  is^ncom- 
patible  with  the  newer  insecticides 
and  fungicides  so  that  less  and  less 
°f  it  is  being  used  today.  Contrari¬ 
wise,  however,  the  pH  of  spray 
waters  did  not  seem  to  have  much 
effect  on  adhesion  of  spray  mixtures, 
Probably  because  the  acidity  or  alka¬ 
linity  was  not  strong  enough  to  in- 
auence  the  spray  materials. 

Wetting  agents  have  long  been  ad¬ 
vocated  to  obtain  more  complete 
cover,  thereby  assuring  more  com- 
Piete  control.  Unfortunately,  the 
available  spreaders  frequently  in¬ 
crease  the  rate  of  weathering  so  that 


ability  to  stick  on  spray  mixtures  at 
low  concentrations  is  phenomenal. 
To  date,  however,  manufacturers 
have  not  seen  their  way  clear  to  put 
them  on  the  market,  possibly  because 
of  low  demand  or  high  cost,  or  both. 
Also,  it  seems  that  they  must  be 
sold  in  the  form  of  emulsions  and  the 
emulsifier  is  a  ticklish  proposition 
from  the  standpoint  of  plant  injury. 

Oils  Are  Effective 

Of  the  various  adhesives  offered, 
none  has  greater  ability  to  stick 
sprays  on  leaf  surfaces  than  oils. 
There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds  of 
oils — mineral,  animal  and  vegetable. 
Of  the  mineral  oils,  only  white,  high¬ 
ly  refined  petroleum  oils  have  proved 
satisfactory.  Very  small  amounts  of 
vegetable  oils  will  stick  on  sulfurs, 
although  so  far,  results  have  been 
somewhat  confused  except  from  the 
standpoint  of  russet  reduction.  Fish 
oils  have  also  been  used  effectively. 
In  some  years  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  advantage,  in  others  not. 
Mineral  or  petroleum  oils  being  in¬ 
compatible  with  sulfurs,  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  insecticides,  stickers  and 
fungicides  without  sulfur,  has  been 
devised  which  gives  reasonably  good 
results.  The  use  of  white  mineral 
oils  in  such  a  mixture  tends  to  in¬ 
crease  the  initial  deposit  from 
a  given  spray  so  that  less  runs  off 
onto  the  ground.  Only  one  apple  va¬ 
riety,  Duchess,  is  affected  by  the 
white  mineral  oil. 

Most  Successful  Mixtures 

Our  most  successful  mixtures,  as 
determined  by  orchard  trials,  have 
been  combinations  of  fermate,  lead 
arsenate,  oil,  skimmilk  and  bentonite, 
all  blended  together  in  dry  form. 
These  can  be  added  to  the  spray  tank 
or  mixed  with  smaller  quantities  of 


x\ny  gasoline-powered  engine . . .  car,  truck 
or  tractor  that’s  stayed  on  the  job  during 
the  heavy-going  months  of  wintef,  needs  a 
change  now  to  Quaker  State  Motor  Oil. 

The  dependable  protection  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil  provides  is  especially  important 
now,  before  the  hot  and  dusty  months  of 
summer.  So  drain  the  crankcase  and  refill 
with  fresh,  clean,  long-lasting  Quaker  State 
Motor  Oil.  The  engine’s  power  will  be 
stepped-up  ...  its  pep  will  return  .  .  .  and 
performance  will  be  quieter,  smoother — far 
more  efficient. 

Quaker  State  Motor  Oil  is  made  from 
100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil.  It 
is  refined  with  the  most  modern  oil  process¬ 
ing  equipment  .  .  .  and  technical  skill  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  industry.  It  is  the  finest 
motor  oil,  we  believe,  produced  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Buy  it! 

40^  per  U.  S.  Quart,  including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax 


QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY,  PA. 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 
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April  21,  1951 


iNY  FARMER  can  make  his  work  easier  and  more 
profitable  by  using  firesafe,  long-lasting,  economical 
concrete  masonry  for  all  farm  buildings. 

Concrete  can’t  burn  or  decay.  Rats  can’t  gnaw  through 
it.  Termites  can’t  eat  it.  Concrete  masonry  farm  structures 
are  dry,  comfortable,  attractive.  Their  first  cost  is  moder¬ 
ate,  their  maintenance  is  low,  their  life  is  long.  That’s 
low-annual-cost  construction. 

Next  time  you’re  in  town  ask  your  local  concrete 
products  manufacturer  about  the  advantages  of  concrete 
masonry  construction.  Always  insist  on  concrete  masonry 
units  which  comply  with  the  specifications  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  for  Testing  Materials  (ASTM). 


1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement 
and  concrete  .  .  .  through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work 


CONCRETE  MASONRY 

for  better  farm  buildings 
at  low  annual  cost 


IRELAND 


HAY 
HOIST 

Now  is  the  time  to  boy  your  Ireland  Hay  Hoist.  Your 
dealer  has  it  —  now.  The  Ireland,  with  equipment  al¬ 
ready  in  your  barn,  provides  the  best  way  of  handling 
baled,  loose  or  chopped  hay,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost 
of  an  elevator  (about  $100  for  the  Hoist).  Saves,  a 
man  and  team  or  tractor  in  unloading.  Movable,  for 
dozens  of  tough  jobs.  See  your  dealer,  or  write  ns. 

BENNETT-IRELAND  INC. 

[421  Boyd  Street,  Norwich,  New  York 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmeri, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard,  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


Yes,  sir — this  is  the 
year  you  can’t  afford 
to  waif  and  waif  to 
order  your  HARDER 
SILO.  Already  there’s 
a  scarcity  of  many 
materials.  So  order 
now  and  avoid  delay 
in  delivery. 

Installment  terms  and 
cash  discount  pteni' 
are  available. 

Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  the  very  com¬ 
plete  and  informative 
pictorial  booklet  on  the 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo  or  Harder  Wood 
Stave  Silo. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


C  M.  MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO.  •  SWEDESBORO  1,N.  J. 


You  Can  SAVE.  *100.00! 


rsMOOREVENS SHP'EGEHD  FERTILIZER 

LIME  &  SEED  _  v  \  \  1  1  / /  . 

SROAdCASTER  /  / 


Low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real  money.  No 
clog  agitator.  Has  sturdy,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Special  hitch  and  agitator  per¬ 
mits  easy  spreading  of  lime  fertilizer  and  seeds. 

(From  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre).  Over  10,000  working  in  28 
states.  Save  $100  in  cost  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  with  details. 


Costs  as  littie  as  $66.  Special 
models  for  vegetable  crops,  or¬ 
chards,  berry  growers.  Potatoes, 
peanuts,  corn,  sugar  cane  andf 
flower  growers.  Saves  meney 
for  grain,  vineyards,  cotton 
and  tobacco  farms,  nurseries, 
gardens.  Limited  supply. 


water  without  difficulty.  Once  mixed, 
it  will  not  clog.  The  so-called  “effi¬ 
ciency”  mixes  are  so  formulated  that 

10  pounds  is  enough  for  100  gallons. 
Composition  of  efficiency  mixes  may 
vary,  but  our  most  successful  one 
contained  six  pounds  lead  arsenate, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  fermate, 
two  pounds  bentonite,  and  one-half 
pound  skimmilk;  add  to  this,  when 
mixing,  one  to  two  quarts  80  viscible 
white  mineral  oil.  This  mixture  is 
popular  with  the  home  gardener  for 
it  enables  him  to  produce  reasonably 
clean  fruit  on  most  varieties  with 
four  or  five  sprays.  They  are  now 
being  prepared  by  dealers  so  that  it 
is  no  longer  necessary  to  buy  the 
various  components  and  do  the  messy 
job  of  compounding. 

Efficiency  mixes  are  still  not  per¬ 
fect,  but  they  can  and  will  improve. 
One  of  the  substitutions  which  has 
given  improved  performance  in  our 
tests  is  thiram  (TMTD,  or  tetra- 
methylthiuram  disulfide).  This  com¬ 
pound,  originally  designed  for  Japan¬ 
ese  beetle  control,  is  apparently  more 
useful  now  as  a  fungicide.  Its  great 
advantage  over  fermate,  in  the 
efficiency  mixes,  lies  in  the  coloring 
of  the  fruit  which  is  much  deeper 
and  brighter.  To  be  successful  with 
any  of  these  combinations,  one  must 
spray  both  heavily  and  thoroughly. 
Our  schedule  in  Connecticut  calls  for 
three  sprays  (four  in  an  early  sea¬ 
son)  beginning  with  the  pink  appli¬ 
cation  and  extending  through  the 
first  cover.  Applications  of  such 
sticker-containing  formulae  after 
June  15  are  not  recommended  be¬ 
cause  of  the  excessive  amounts  re¬ 
maining  at  harvest.  There  seems  to 
be  a  point  when  the  fuzz  is  being 
shed  from  the  young  apple  (size 
about  three-fourths  inch  diameter), 
beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  go,  at 
least  from  the  residue  standpoint. 
The  mixtures  have  been  useful  on 
grapes,  pears  and  quinces,  but  are 
not  recommended  for  peaches. 

Pest  Control 

From  the  standpoint  of  pest  con¬ 
trol,  the  greatest  saving  seems  to  be 
against  curculio  and  maggot  as  well 
as  against  red  banded  leaf-roller  and 
minor  leaf  feeders  that  appear  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer.  In  our  experimental 
blocks,  the  European  red  mite  has 
not  given  trouble,  but  in  commercial 
plantations  it  has  not  been  held 
down.  One  difference  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  omitted  dormant  oils 
wherever  efficiency  mix  programs 
have  been  followed. 

Efficiency  mixes  will  definitely  not 
control  aphids  in  severe  outbreaks; 
and  for  these,  dormant  DN’s  seem  to 
be  necessary.  Thus,  with  the  three 
sprays  mentioned,  plus  one  late 
maggot  dust  and  one  dormant  DN, 
we  have  been  able  to  produce  good 
fruit  on  varieties  having  low  scab 
susceptibility.  Supplements,  utilizing 
only  fungicides,  hdve  given  fairly 
good  scab  control  with  McIntosh  and 
very  good  with  Romes. 

Compared  with  the  sprays  that 
were  standard  until  1946-47,  sticker 
sprays  were  outstanding.  With  these 
mixtures  we  were  able  to  get  just 
as  much  clean  fruit  with  five  to  six 
sprays  as  we  formerly  got  with  11 
to  12  of  the  standard  sulfur-lead 
arsenate.  Also,  in  1948  we  produced 
cleaner  Baldwins  with  four  sprays 
(92.6  per  cent  )than  we  got  with 
nine  of  sulfur-lead  arsenate  (80.3  per 
cent).  In  that  year,  with  special 
fungicide  supplements,  our  seven 
spray  program  equalled  a  nine  spray 
standard,  while  in  1949  we  again 
equalled  a  nine  spray  program  with 
six.  We  have  thus  been  able  to 
eliminate  anywhere  from  two  to  six 
sprays  depending  on  the  variety  and 
to  produce  reasonably  good  fruit 
with  four  to  six  sprays  instead  of  the 

11  or  more  commonly  used  in  com¬ 
mercial  plantings.  Since  it  costs  the 
farmer  approximately  $2.50  to  $3.50 
per  acre  of  medium  sized  trees,  per 
application,  exclusive  of  materials, 
the  savings  are  apparent.  If  we  save 
just  two  sprays  on  each  round  in  a 
50 -acre  orchard,  the  costs  would  be 
$5.00  per  acre  less  if  sticker  sprayed. 

In  regard  to  commercial  prepara¬ 
tions  now  on  the  market,  there  have 
been  substantial  improvements  in 
this  field  during  the  last  five  years 
and  the  best  come  very  close  to  the 
bentonite-skimmilk-oil  that  we  have 
found  so  useful.  Things  to  remember 
in  selecting  any  (5ne  preparation  are, 
of  course:  (1)  Will  it  mix  with  other 
spray  ingredients  without  causing 
trouble;  (2)  will  it  hold  on  over  a 
long  period;  and  (3)  will  it  mask  the 
insecticide  or  fungicide  and  thereby 
prevent  proper  functioning. 

Connecticut  Philip  Garman 


check  these  facts 
about  JERSEYS 


is 


•  moke  more  profit  per  acre 

•  unsurpassed  dairy  type 

•  highest  food  value  milk 

•  hold  6  production  records 
over  all  breeds 

Write  for  free  folder  MORE 
PROFITS  FOR  YOU— learn 
why  Jerseys  are  the  low-cost, 
quick-paying,  and  high-profit 
breed.  You  owe  it  to  yourself. 


THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

Department  K  Columbus,  Ohio 


si 


is 


GREAT 

for 

GRASS 


JUICE-TIGHT  I  AIR-TIGHT  I 
PRESSURE  TIGHTI 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn.  ' 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  G-28»  UNADILLA.  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Yeara 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 


from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks, and  all  other  corn¬ 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 


(I  quart)  enough 
for  4  bushels  seed 

(1  pint)  enough 
for  2  bushels  seed 

(H  pint)  enough 
for  1  bushel  seed 


$1.75 

1.00 

.60 


Let'*  jet  him  out , 
of  this  quick? 


No,l‘n»  not 
dead,  but  whet 
.  is  that  stuff? 


Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H*  New  Britain,  Conn. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee, 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 
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NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

- -  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


s\-‘  -  '  I 


'  SAFETY  FIR: 

...  is  the  keynote 
the  new  SAFETY 
platform  shown, 
hinged  floor  wit! 

|  waist -  high  supporting 
frame  lets  you 
securely,  safely,  ever 
step  of  the  way.  Other 
Grange  features  assure 
safer,  easier  setting-t , 
and  filling  and  cost 
free  maintenance. 

DEPENDABLl 
LONG-LIFE  features 

Grange  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  have  proved 
(  use  that  their  better 
modern  construction; 
pays  dividends  in  long; 
i  life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll' SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  —  gives  you 
more. 


Mail  Coupon  NOW 
for  FREE  FOLDER 


a 


GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC. 

RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Dept  F-4 

With  no  obligation  —  send  new  free 
folder 


Name. 


Address . . . 

Easy  Finance  Plan  Available 


I 

I 

I 

B 

I 

I 

f 


.  .  .... 

USE  YOUR 

C^AiAsrsR 


Do  These  Jobs  Year  ’Round 
with  CHOREMASTER  One  Wheel 
GARDEN  TRACTOR 


Cultivation 

Discing 

Plowing 

Mowing 

Spraying 

Wood  Cutting 


•  Dusting 

•  Hauling 

•  Seeding 

•  Snow  Plowing 

•  Grading-Leveling 

•  Leaf  Sweeping 


IVrife  for 

C  HO  REM  ASTER 

literature  mhowing 
uses  year-round  and 
name  of  dealer. 

as  low  as 

$154.50 

!-'/»  to  3  H.  P 
Freight  Extra 


Send  for  newDial-a-Gardcn  Guide 

Tells  you  what,  how  and  when  to 
plant  your  garden  crop,  diseases 
and  insect  control.  Send  only  I0£. 


Write  to 

(HOREMASTER 

50  Spring  Street  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  marled  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morri*  12.  N-Y. 


Or.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


MODERN  FLAME  THROWER— thaw*,  splits  rocks, 
saves  labor.  Disinfects,  destroys  weeds,  stumps.  100 
uses.  Free  bulletin.  8INE.  RN-2,  Quakertown,  Pi. 

Wantod  to  Buy:  Hardwood  and  Softwood  Lumber. 
Also  large  timber  tracts  wanted.  Reliable  Operator. 
Best  References.  BOX  5601,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


C.  LOOMIS, 


NEW  CHAIN  SAWS  $300 


BAINBRIDGE.  NEW  YORK 


moPz&u 

FARM 

ELEVATORS 


CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wago  nor  truck. 

VERSATILE  / 


PARAGON 

SPRAYER  No.  3 


Handles  12  gallons  «f  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  para¬ 
sites  on  plants,  trees,  poultry  and 
livestock.  Destroys  weeds. 
Whitewashes  buildings. 
Automatic  agitation 
prevents  solution 
from  settling  in 
tank  or  clogging 
nozzles. 


Single  wheel  truck  if  specified 


With  hose, 
pipes  and 
nozzles. 


ELIMINATE  CONTINUOUS  PUMPING 

Model  3-P  with  4-gallor» 
compression  tank,  assures 
continued  spray  at  high 
pressure  long  after  pump¬ 
ing  stops.  It’s  strictly  a 
“one  man  job”,  easy, 
fast  and  thorough. 

•  Order  from  your  deal¬ 
er  or  write  for  cata¬ 
log  and  price  list. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


401  State  St. 


Harrison,  Ohio 


Split  Big  logs 

thi)  Eady  Way 


mHillll'Iil'HiWH 

*  Easier  &  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
I  1  Oc  a  oord, Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc.  Cracks 
!  stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safel  Lasts  a 
|  lifetlmol  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
pins  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE< 
*  THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
1  Dept.  N24  IS  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  IS,  M.  V. 


new  folder  gives  full  Information. 

Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 

Name  _ 


p.  0. 


P.  D„ 


State 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
rot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  oif.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50<t. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 
Prompt  shipment.  Writ#  for  part*  lisL 
Fisk.  Aldan  Co.,  1 32  Breoklin#  SL.  Cambrldg#  39.  Ma»*. 


There’s  always  a 

diffe /ence  in  a  Champion... 


extra 

wallop! 


9  See  the  106  KILL 
WEEDS  and  GRASS  as 
they  reach  the  wire!  A 
great  feature  that  elim¬ 
inates  a  common  cause 
of  "shorts.” 


Yes — just  as  you  can  see  a  difference  in  a  blue  ribbon  winner, 
there’s  a  big  difference  in  a  fence  powered  by  a  106  Weed  Chopper! 
It  has  that  extra  sure — extra  strong — EXTRA  WALLOP — that 
makes  all  livestock  learn  to  respect  it  quickly! 

So  for  a  fencer  with  a  real  power  punch,  ask  your  local  dealer  to 

demonstrate  a  106  Weed  Chopper  Electric  Fencer.  And  with  an 
eye  to  the  future,  it  might  be  wise  to  modernize,  conserve  and 
make  your  existing  fencing  more  efficient  now,  with  a 
106  Weed  Chopper.  Or  see  the  other  Hi-line,  Battery  and 
Combination  models — each  an  outstanding  value! 

OrdeShwjMast&l  Zlect>Uc  tf-estc&ti, 


LEIGH  McMAHON  &  COMPANY 

744  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  9,  N.  Y. 

( Direct  Factory  Distributors ) 


—and  in  the 

106 

WEED  CHOPPER 

ELECTRIC  FENCER 


. .  and  we’ll  have  a  little  white  cottage  with  Bethlehem  Fence  around  if" 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confnsed  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Tb*  Rural  Nkw- 
Y orkxr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


At  the  Class  III  Milk  Hearing 

AS  we  go  to  press,  the  Class  III  milk  hear¬ 
ing  in  Elmira  has  just  begun.  Statistics, 
similar  to  the  type  offered  in  last  year’s  hear¬ 
ing,  have  already  been  introduced  by  the 
Government,  and  they  again  establish  how 
badly  producers  are  underpaid  for  that  part 
of,  their  milk  that  goes  into  manufacture. 

These  statistics,  so  far  unchallenged, 
tablish  that  since  January  1,  1950: 

1.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
butter  has  been  from  23  to  39  cents  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  creameries  in  the  East 
North  Central  States  (in  1949  five  to  32  cents 
less)  and  11  to  30  cents  less  than  the  price 
paid  at  Minnesota  butter  factories  (in  1949 
it  was  three  to  27  cents  less). 

2.  The  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
cheese  has  been  from  15  to  54  cents  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  cheese  factories  in  the 
East  North  Central  States  (in  1949  it  was 
17  to  32  cents  less);  and  19  to  58  cents  less 
than  the  price  paid  by  Wisconsin  cheese 
factories  (in  1949  it  was  20  to  35  cents  less). 

3.  The  New  York  Class  III  price  has  ranged 
from  three  and  one-half  to  67%  cents  less 
than  the  condensery  price  paid  at  18  mid¬ 
west  condenser ies  (in  1949  it  was  one  to  12 
cents  less). 

In  other  words,  the  same  record  which  last 
year  disclosed  that  farmers  were  entitled  to  a 
drastic  boost  in  their  Class  III  price  on  a  com¬ 
petitive  basis,  now  establishes  that  they  are 
entitled  to  even  more. 

This  time,  however,  there  had  better  be  no 
political  maneuverings  in  Washington,  or 
behind-the-scene  operations  in  Albany,  to 
prevent  dairymen  from  receiving  what  they 
are  justly  entitled  to  —  not  as  a  subsidy  or  a 
handout  or  a  floor  price,  but  solely  on  the 
current  market  value  of  their  product. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  no  delay  in  com¬ 
ing  to  a  decision.  Last  year  it  took  three  and 
a  half  months  before  even  a  tentative  decision 
was  announced.  This  year,  there  has  been  a 
long  enough  delay  in  calling  the  hearing  it¬ 
self.  This  error  by  both  federal  and  state 
authorities  cannot  ever  be  completely  recti¬ 
fied,  but  at  least  a  sincere  attempt  must  be 
made,  as  a  matter  of  simple  decency,  to  aid 
producers  before  the  flush  period  is  entirely 
spent. 

All  that  dairymen  seek  is  a  little  less 
politics,  a  lot  less  catering  to  the  special  inter¬ 
ests,  and  a  fair  deal  for  themselves.  Was  it 
not  supposed  to  be  for  their  benefit  and  pro¬ 
tection  that  the  Federal  and  State  Milk  Orders 
were  first  adopted?  Let  the  evidence  at  this 
new  Class  III  hearing  be  so  judged. 


Increases  in  Livestock  Numbers 

CCORDING  to  a  r^nt  report  issued  by 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  gain  in  the 
number  of  meat  and  milk  animals  on  farms 
over  a  year  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  poultry 
and  work  animal  numbers  have  declined. 

A  five  per  cent  increase  in  the  number  of 
cattle  and  calves  has  brought  the  total  to 
84,179,000,  only  two  per  cent  less  than  the 
1945  record.  The  number  of  hogs  was  up  seven 
per  cent  from  a  year  earlier,  while  stock  sheep 
were  up  four  per  cent  from  the  1950  all-time 


low,  the  first  increase  since  1941.  The  number 
of  milk  cows,  heifers  and  heifer  calves  was 
up  almost  two  per  cent.  The  goat  population 
increased  for  the  first  time  since  1945. 

On  the  down  side,  the  number  of  chickens 
on  farms,  excluding  commercial  broilers,  was 
off  three  per  cent;  turkeys  were  off  only 
slightly.  Horses  and  mules  continued  their 
rapid  decline,  the  former  dropping  10  per 
cent  and  the  latter  seven  per  cent.  The  1950 
colt  crop  was  too  small  to  maintain  numbers 
at  current  levels. 

The  average  farm  value  per  head  as  of 
January  1,  1951  (1950  value  in  parenthesis) 
was:  Cattle  $160  ($123);  milk  cows  $218 
($177);  hogs  $33.20  ($27.10);  stock  sheep 
$26.40  ($17.80);  horses  $43.40  ($45.80);  mules 
$82.00  ($99.40);  chickens  $1.45  ($1.36);  and 
turkeys  $6.39  ($6.25). 

More  meat  is  therefore  in  prospect.  Par¬ 
ticularly  important  to  the  long-run  outlook  is 
the  fact  that  numbers  of  breeding  stock,  es¬ 
pecially  young  animals,  increased  more  dur¬ 
ing  1950  than  other  kinds  of  livestock.  The 
probability  is  that  consumer  demand,  due  to 
record  employment  at  all-time  top  wages,  will 
continue  strong  throughout  1951.  •  Compara¬ 
tively  speaking  then,  the  prices  for  livestock 
should  continue  at  high  levels  unless  re¬ 
stricted  by  government  controls. 

Needs  Careful  Farm  Scrutiny 

ECRETARY  of  Agriculture  Brannan  has 
recently  issued  an  order  on  which  farm 
es-  folks  should  be  posted.  He  has  consolidated 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Federal 
Production  and  Marketing  Administration 
and  has  ordered  the  Soil  Conservation  men  to 
move  in  with  the  local  PMA  at  all  levels  — 
State  and  County. 

This  may  be  a  well-intentioned  move,  and 
it  may  be  directed  at  avoiding  duplication  and 
increasing  efficiency,  but  it  does  need  some 
serious  looking  over  by  farm  folks  before  it 
is  thoroughly  accepted. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  is  one  of  the 
better  government  services.  It  is  performing  a 
function  of  which  every  American  can  be 
justly  proud.  Less,  however,  can  be  said  for 
the  PMA,  which  in  some  places  has  generated  a 
very  strong  political  odor.  The  SCS  has  been 
operated  from  the  ground  up,  at  State  and 
County  and  District  levels.  It  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  the  soil  and  of  those  who  were 
consecrated  to  service  to  the  land.  Not  so 
the  PMA. 

Is  this  new  move  by  Mr.  Brannan  another 
step  toward  centralization,  similar  to  his  at¬ 
tempted  tampering  with  the  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Orders?  Or,  to  put  it  in  more  basic 
terms,  is  it  another  milestone  towards  a 
totalitarian  system,  with  orders  coming  by 
pipeline  straight  from  the  Great  White  Father 
in  Washington  to  every  farm  in  the  land? 

There  is  every  reason  why  farmers  should 
give  this  plan  a  cold,  scrutinizing  look  before 
it  takes  hold.  Let  us  look  it  over  and  then  if 
we  don’t  like  it,  let  us  divorce  the  two  and  set 
the  thing  up  the  way  we  want  it.  After  all 
this  is  still  America,  our  country,  and  not 
Russia  where  individuals  are  treated  like 
chain-gang  robots. 


A  Test  of  Pelleted  Seeds 

PELLETED  vegetable  and  flower  seeds 
offered  for  sale  in  New  York  State  during 
1950  were  subjected  to  both  laboratory  and 
field  tests  at  the  Geneva  Station.  One  lot  of 
lettuce  seed  had  apparently  been  made  dor¬ 
mant  by  the  pelleting  process.  It  was  observed 
that  in  some  cases  pelleted  seeds  became  so 
moist  with  the  coating  material  used  that 
germination  was  retarded  and  even  prevented. 
The  germination  percentages  of  the  seeds 
used  were  consistently  higher  in  the  check 
tests,  when  the  pelleting  material  had  been 
removed.  In  germination  tests  made  in  soil, 
unless  plenty  of  water  was  provided,  the  re¬ 
sults  were  erratic  because  the  dry  coating  of 
the  pelleted  seeds  absorbed  the  available 
moisture  when  used  in  normal  amounts.  It 
was  also  found  that  some  of  the  pellets  tested 
did  not  contain  any  seed.  In  some  instances  a 
bit  of  inert  matter  or  a  weed  seed  had  been 
used  to  form  the  center  of  the  pellet.  Also, 
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with  tomato  pelleted  seeds,  about  eight  per 
cent  of  the  pellets  contained  two  seeds. 

Based  on  these  results,  it  is  apparent  that 
seed  supply  houses  desiring  to  market 
pelleted  seeds  should  exercise  greater  care  in 
their  processing  than  they  have  in  the  past. 


The  Town  Meeting  Carries  On 

NO  one  can  help  but  read  with  deep  inter¬ 
est  and  a  real  thrill,  Mr.  van  Wagenen’s 
story  in  this  issue  telling  of  his  recent  visit 
to  the  Annual  Town  Meeting  in  Rupert,  Ver¬ 
mont.  It  is  only  in  the  New  England  Town 
Meeting  that  the  true  “grass  roots”  de¬ 
mocracy  remains  alive  and  vibrant. 

Yet,  there  is  no  reason  why  this  same 
community  spirit  and  interest  cannot  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  other  areas.  Though  the  town  meet¬ 
ing  is  traditionally  indigenous  to  New 
England,  it  is  appropriate  for  every  hamlet 
throughout  the  country,  and  essential  to  our 
continued  existence  as  a  free  republic. 


What  Farmers  Say 

In  replying  to  one  of  the  Handicrafter-Gardener 
Exchange  notes,  I  would  like  to  thank  The  Rural 
New-Yorker’s  Woman  and  Home  pages  for  the 
wonderful  comfort,  to  many  of  us  who  are  iso¬ 
lated,  that  comes  from  exchange  of  letters.  We 
need  these  letters  more  than  we  used  to  do,  be¬ 
cause  today  we  are  isolated  not  only  on  our 
farms  but  by  the  automobile  as  well.  That  sounds 
strange,  but  folks  in  automobiles  do  not  neighbor 
now;  they  just  go  and  go,  and  go  by.  So  we  miss 
the  loving  interest  that  comes  from  personal 
contact  with  friends. 

And  we  who  are  of  independent  mind  are  lonely 
in  a  new  way  too.  We  are  isolated  by  —  I  do  not 
admit  it,  but  I  know  it  —  the  fear  of  dictator¬ 
ship  which  our  young  people,  and  many  others, 
do  not  realize  is  coming  upon  us  so  gradually. 
What  is  going  to  be  done  to  awaken  them? 

The  farmer  made  the  United  States  what  it  is. 
Let  him  alone  and  he  will  make  mistakes;  yes. 
But,  if  he  has  the  brain  and  the  brawn,  he  will 
correct  those  mistakes.  If  he  hasn’t,  he  can  run 
for  office  and  see  that  someone,  who  knows  the 
needed  job,  will  do  it.  Where  can  we  find  intelli¬ 
gent  honest  men  to  put  into  office?  Our  farm 
people  must  have  such  men.  I  believe  Margaret 
Chase  Smith  comes  as  near  being  honest  as  any¬ 
one  can,  and  knows  her  business  pretty  well  too. 
We  need  more  like  her.  Otherwise  it  is  waste, 
waste,  waste. 

How  long  will  God  stand  for  us  to  waste  His 
bounty?  Mrs.  f.  m.  a. 

Waldo  County,  Maine 


I  have  just  read  the  article,  “Farmers  Are  Good 
Risks”  in  the  March  17  issue  of  your  very  in¬ 
structive  paper.  Unfortunately,  this  Bankhead- 
Jones  Act  only  applies  to  tenant  farmers 'who  de¬ 
sire  to  purchase  the  farms  they  are  now  work¬ 
ing.  If  tenants  are  good  risks,  why  are  not  the 
present  farm-owning  farmers  without  sufficient 
capital  to  erect  new  buildings  and  generally  im¬ 
prove  the  land  also  good  risks? 

To  feed  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  the 
“hit  and  miss”  farm  will  not  do.  Only  the  in¬ 
telligent  and  progressive  farmer  will  be  able  to 
produce  food  in  quantity  and  quality.  To  do  this 
requires  excellent,  well  drained  and  cared  for 
fields,  good  stock,  equipment  and  modern  up-to- 
date  labor  saving  buildings. 

Very  few  farmers  with  average  150-acre  farms 
have  the  capital  to  construct  a  one-story  cow 
barn  for  32  head,  two  silos  and  a  milk  house. 
Nor  is  it  possible  to  borrow  the  money  from  a 
private  lending  institution  on  long  terms. 

If  the  above  Act  were  revised  to  include  present 
farm  owners  operating  their  own  farms,  many 
badly  needed  structures  would  take  life;  also,  it 
would  spread  a  little  encouragement  where  it  is 
badly  needed.  l.  e.  k. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 


You  deserve  the  gratitude  of  all  dairy  farmers 
in  your  efforts  to  expose  the  Milk  for  Health 
racket.  Like  the  germs  of  most  other  diseases,  it 
thrives  better  in  the  dark.  Milk  for  Health  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  purposely  vague  when  questioned, 
particularly  when  asked  if  there  is  ever  to  be 
any  accounting  made  of  the  money.  If  farmers 
knew  more  about  it,  they  wouldn’t  sign,  or  would 
withdraw  if  they  had  signed  the  authorization. 
As  is  the  case  with  a  League  contract,  it  is  not 
easy  to  withdraw. 

I  do  think  that  if  deductions  have  not  been 
started  against  any  producer’s  account,  they  can 
be  stopped  in  advance.  The  farmer  must  write, 
before  May  1,  to  Milk  for  Health,  Onondaga  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  requesting  cancellation  of  his 
authorization  and  then  immediately  notify  his 
milk  handler  to  that  effect.  r.  h.  k. 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities  : 

“For  God  has  not  given  us  the  spirit  of  fear  but 
of  power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind.”  — 
Tim.  1:7. 

When  the  tractor  engine  becomes  coated  with 
dirt  and  dust,  it  heats  up  much  worse  than  when 
it  is  clean.  Spring  is  a  good  time  to  clean  the 
engine  from  accumulated  dust,  with  a  wire  brush. 


* 
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“My  milk  run  costs  me 
only  IV2  cents  per  mile!” 


FORD  TRUCK 

ECONOMY 

RUN 


TEXAS 

Report  No.  1572 


—  says  RUDOLPH  DUBCAK 

Dairyman,  of  Crosby,  Texas 

He  drove  a  1950  Ford  F-1  Pickup 
equipped  with  POWER  PILOT  in 
Ford’s  nationwide  Economy  Run. 
He  says,  “The  Power  Pilot  gives 
me  more  miles  per  gallon  with 


if 


maximum  power. 


Dairyman  Rudolph  Dubcak  keeps  a 
sharp  eye  on  hauling  costs  .  .  .  runs  a 
thrifty  Ford  Six  Pickup.  "My  Econ¬ 
omy  Run  records  showed  me  the  over¬ 
all  economy  of  my  Ford  Truck.  For 
example:  In  six  months  I  traveled  7083 
miles  with  an  average  load  of  700  lbs. 
My  running  cost  for  gas,  oil  and  main¬ 
tenance  with  no  repairs  was  $106.48 
or  only  1.5  cents  per  mile!” 

Like  others  who  rely  on  Ford  for 
greater  savings — you’ll  like  the  low- 
cost  service  you  get  from  your  local 
Ford  Truck  Dealer.  And,  for  more  facts 
on  the  trucks  that  last  longer  and  save 
you  money  every  mile — mail  the  at¬ 
tached  coupon  today. 


&S*o*r 


Five  star  performer  in  the  Lone 
Star  State!  Dubcak’s  Ford  Truck 
helps  him  deliver  milk  daily — on 
schedule,  hauls  hay,  other  feeds,  too! 


New  Ford  F-1  Pickup  for  ’51,  like 
Dubcak’s  truck,  is  the  No.  1  Economy  value 
of  Texas  and  all  America!  Remember,  with 


a  choice  of  over  180  models,  there’s  a 
thrifty  Ford  Truck  to  fit  your  job!  You  have 
a  choice  of  V-8  or  Six-up  to  145  horsepower! 


FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 

because  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  7,318,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  ford  Trucks  last  longer! 

See,  Your  Coca/  fottj  Dealer 


POWER  PILOT 
helps 

DAIRYMEN 

hold  down  hauling  costs 

The  Ford  Truck 
Power  Pilot  is  a 

simpler,  fully-proven 
way  of  getting  the 
most  power  from  the 
least  gas.  This  carburetion-ignition  system 
automatically  meters  and  fires  the  right 
amount  of  gas,  at  precisely  the  right 
instant,  to  match  constantly  changing 
speed,  load  and  power  requirements. 

Unlike  conventional  systems,  the  Power 
Pilot  uses  one  control  instead  of  two,  yet 
is  designed  to  synchronize  firing  twice  as 
accurately.  You  can  use  regular  gas  .  .  . 
you  get  no-knock  performance.  Only  Ford 
in  the  low-price  field  gives  you  Power 
Pilot  Economy! 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  charge  or  obligation,  detail 
specifications  on  Ford  Trucks  for  1951. 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MOOELS  Q  EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS  □ 

Name _ 


(Please  print  plainly ) 


Address, 
City  _ _ 


Zone 


-State 


Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory 


9JCUL 


•  - 
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KiQtii  FRONT-OPENING 
F*11  MILK  COOLERS 


Stop  Lifting  Heavy  Milk  Cans! 

Less  than  a  10-inch  lift  puts  a  milk  can  in  this  cooler. 
Other  features  of  the  Wilson  Front  Opening  Cooler  include: 


•  FASTER  COOLING — Ice  bank  and  icy 
spray  chill  milk  to  below  50°  F.  in  1  hour 
or  less. 

•  DROP-IN  UNITS — Separate,  self-con¬ 
tained  refrigeration  and  pump  units  lift 
out  for  easy  cleaning  and  servicing. 

•  AUTOMATIC  STORAGE  TEMPERATURE 

—Thermostatic  control  cuts  in  after  ini¬ 
tial  cooling  to  maintain  consistent  safe 
air  storage  temperature. 

•  COMPLETELY  SANITARY— No  dirt¬ 
collecting  coils  under  cans.  Smooth¬ 
surfaced  inside  and  out.  All  racks,  units 


coils,  water  pans  lift  out  for  easy,  thor¬ 
ough  cleaning. 

•  LARGE  WATER-TO-MILK  RATIO 

— Half  again  as  much  water  as  milk  to 
be  chilled.  180  gallons  of  water  sprayed 
over  each  can  per  hour. 

•  FIVE  YEAR  WARRANTY  — Covers 
compressor  failure  and  service  replace¬ 
ment. 


See  the  new  Wilson  Front  Opening 
Coolers  at  your  local  Wilson  dealer’s. 
Or  write  to  us  for  full  information. 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  immediately,  place 
M  V  Ilia  your  order  for  “soon”  delivery  under  his  quota. 


Get  TWICE  the  building 
in  HALF  the  time 


Build  with  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


0  “Just  about  twice  as  strong  as 
buildings  erected  the  conventional 
way!”  So  say  farmers  about  their 
Rilco-framed  machine  sheds,  stor¬ 
age  buildings,  barns.  Rilco  replaces 
old-fashioned  rafters,  braces,  posts 
with  glued  laminated  rafters  con¬ 
tinuous  from  foundation  to  roof 
ridge.  This  means  greater  resist¬ 


ance  to  wind  and  snow  loads  and 
100%  usable,  post  free  interiors. 
Rilco  Rafters  go  up  much  faster 
because  they  are  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  hardware.  No 
cutting  or  fitting  needed. 

Beat  the  spring  building  rush  by 
talking  to  your  Rilco  dealer  about 
the  new  buildings  you  need. 


RILED  t***"**^ 

HI  dSI  W  601C  BROOKS  BUILDING 


PRODUCTS,  INC* 

•  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Please  tell  me  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  be  used  in: 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Poultry  Houses 
_  □  Barns  □  Grain  Storage  Buildings 


Name_ 

Town_ 


County 


R.F.D. 

Slate 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Calves  on  a  Nurse  Cow 

I  want  to  raise  some  dairy  calves 
on  a  nurse  cow.  She  is  giving  about 
40  pounds  of  low  test  milk  a  day. 
How  many  14-day-old  calves  can  be 
put  on  this  cow,  and  how  should  the 
calves  be  fed  otherwise?  m.  t.  m. 

Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

It  is  best  to  keep  enough  dairy 
calves  on  a  nurse  cow  so  that  each 
calf  will  not  get  over  10  pounds  of 
milk  daily.  A  low  testing  cow  is  a 
good  one  to  use  for  this  purpose;  in 
this  case  your  cow  could  carry  four 
calves.  They  should  be  allowed  to 
nurse  in  pairs;  each  calf  should  be 
permitted  to  nurse  two  or  three  times 
each  day  until  they  are  about  two 
months  old.  After  that  time,  they 
need  be  allowed  to  nurse  only  once  a 
day,  and  weaned  as  the  cow  begins 
to  go  dry. 

A  two-week-old  calf  should  have 
constant  access  to  best  quality 
bright  leafy  hay.  Mixed  hay  is  pre¬ 
ferable,  or  alfalfa  at  night  and  timo¬ 
thy  hfiy  in  the  morning.  In  addition 
to  the  hay  and  milk,  the  calves 
should  be  permitted  to  eat  all  they 
desire  of  the  following  grain  mix¬ 
ture:  yellow  corn  meal  20  lbs., 
ground  oats  20  lbs.,  wheat  bran  20 
lbs.,  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  20  lbs.,  and  dried  skimmilk  20 
lbs.  When  the  calves  are  about  six 
months  old,  gradually  change  them 
over  to  the  following  growing  ration: 
ground  yellow  corn  400  lbs.,  ground 
oats  200  lbs.,  wheat  bran  100  lbs., 
and  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal  100  lbs.  Then  feed  them  good 
legume  hay  and  corn  silage,  and  they 
can  be  weaned  at  that  time  or  even 
earlier  if  desired.  Keep  equal  parts 
of  iodized  stock  salt  and  steamed 
bone  meal  before  the  calves  at  all 
times.  Give  them  some  good  pasture 
in  the  Summer. 


White  Spots  on  Hog’s  Liver 

What  causes  white  spots  on  a  hog’s 
liver?  I  butchered  a  hog  that  had 
white  spots  the  size  of  a  thumbnail. 
Is  this  a  disease,  and  is  the  meat, 
other  than  the  liver,  fit  for  human 
consumption?  e.  b. 

Allegheny  County,  Pa. 

White  spots  on  a  hog’s  liver,  with 
no  further  manifestation  of  either 
external  or  internal  disease  symp¬ 
toms  or  lesions,  would  indicate  the 
presence  of  some  kind  of  internal 
parasite.  There  are  several  of  these 
parasites  which  can  and  do  infest 
hogs,  especially  if  they  are  grazed 
continuously  on  the  same  area  during 
the  Summer.  Rotation  of  pasture  is 
therefore  the  best  prevention  for 
such  infestations,  with  a  period  of 
time,  preferably  two  years,  before 
the  land  is  grazed  again  by  hogs. 

In  addition,  if  the  hogs  are  treated 
twice  a  year  with  phenothiazine,  it 
will  help  a  great  deal  in  controlling 
internal  parasites.  Directions  for  the 
drug’s  administration  are  on  the  con¬ 
tainer;  it  can  be  ordered  through 
your  local  druggist. 

It  is  assumed  that  your  hog  was 
apparently  in  good  health,  other  than 
the  lesions  mentioned.  If  such  was 
the  case,  the  meat,  other  than  the 
liver,  would  be  entirely  satisfactory 
for  human  consumption.  It  is  always 
important  that  all  pork  be  thoroughly 
cooked  before  it  is  eaten. 


Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.  Angus 
Sale 

The  annual  Fuerst  and  Bethel 
Farms  Sale  held  on  March  31  at 
Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine  Plains,  N. 
Y.,  drew  a  record  crowd.  Sixty-six 
lots  brought  $149,575  to  average 
$2,266.  Eighteen  bulls  averaged 
$2,500  and  the  48  females  averaged 
$2,175. 

The  top  bull  was  Bethel  Bandolier 
15th  from  Bethel  Farms,  Pine  Plains, 
sold  to  Cornwall  Farm,  Vienna,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  at  $11,100.  The  second  top  bull 
was  Globe  Hill  Eriskay  Bandolier, 
from  Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  sold  to 
Wiccopee  Angus  Farm,  East  Fish- 
kill,  New  York,  at  $6,500.  The  top 
female  was  Bethel  Katinka  10th,  pur¬ 
chased  by  William  Duncan,  Vineland 
Station,  Ontario,  Canada  at  $6,200. 
Mr.  Duncan  also  purchased  Old 
Meadows’  Blackbird  from  Fuerst 
Stock  Farm  which  was  the  second 
top  female  of  the  sale  at  $5,500. 


REBUILD  THE  CRAINELOX  WAY 


Use  good  Material  in  your 
present  silo — for  Economy. 
Silafelt — for  Insulation. 
Crainelox  spiral  “wrap- 
-  around” — for  Strength, 

added  insulation  and  beauty. 
Your  Crainelox  rebuilt  silo  will  be 
stronger  than  ever,  warmer  than 
ever.  And  no  more  hoops  to  bother 
with ! 

CRAMPS  THE  NAMC 


PATENTS 


Write  tot  Inform*  ti  oo  on 
whet  itepi  in  Inventor  should 
tike  to  aecure  s  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

842  COLUMBIAN  BLD6..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


Keep  them  milking 
with 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

Medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


A  dependable  treatment  for  maintaining 
full  stream  milking  through  the  canal 
of  Injured  Teats,  Scab  Teats,  Bruised 
Teats,  Obstructions. 

Contain  Suffathiazole  —  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  furnish  soothing  antiseptic  support 
to  injured  lining  —  help  combat  infection 
and  reduce  inflammation.  They  promote 
normal  relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by  sus¬ 
tained  antiseptic  contact  directly  at  site 
of  trouble. 


EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor 
Dilator  in  the  teat  between  milkings 
until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 


Large  Pkg.  $1.00 

45  Dilators 

Trial  Phg.  504 

16  Dilators 

At  Your  Dealers 
or  postpaid  from 
H.  W  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  9,  M.Y. 


DEPENDABLE  VETERINARY  PRODUCTS 
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TOP  CONDITIONING 


\ 


for  the 
PRODUCTION 
ER 
HE 


DRY  and  FRESH  COW 
FITTING  RATION 

During  the  dry  period  and  through  the  4th  week 
after  freshening,  feed  B-B  Dry  and  Fresh.  Main¬ 
tains  strong  body  reserves,  restores  essential 
minerals.  For  strong  eager  colves,  and  future 
milk  production,  feed  this  nutritious,  health- 
promoting,  digestible 


'VI  v  ICD  ■ 

BULL  BRAND 


m 

mmm 

bbFbTbbS> 


Feeding  plans  for  every 
herd  requirement.  14  B-B 
Rations  to  choose  from. 
Write  today  for  FREE  copy 
B-B  Complete  Dairy  Feed¬ 
ing  Guide. 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Producers  ofMA-CO  Poultry  Rations 


'When  I  hurt 

I  can’t  work" 

When  a  horse  is  troubled  with  strains, 
sprains,  swellings  or  inflammation  — 

I  experienced  horsemen  reach  for 
Savoss  to  help  him  get  back  on  the  job. 
SAVOSS  RELIEVES  tendon,  ligament 
and  muscular  lameness  and  soreness 
due  to  curb,  sprain,  strain  or  fatigue.  It  aids  in 
relieving  bog  spavin,  windgall,  puffs  and  other 
congestive  swellings  that  respond  to  external 
treatment.  Humane,  efficient,  quick-acting  —  easy 
to  apply  with  brush  provided.  World-famous  for 
over  60  years  . .  .  get  a  bottle  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  110  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 
At  druggists’  every - 
where  — 

Per  bottle  -$300 
Or  Mailed  Postpaid 


SAVOSS 


RUGGED  PIGS 

Chester  White,  Chester-Berkshlre,  Yorkshire-Chester, 
few  Poland  China  crosses  and  few  Duroc  crosses. 
Please  state  second  choice.  Boars,  barrows  or  sows. 
5-6  weeks  $10;  6-7  weeks  $11;  7-8  weeks  $12;  8-10 
weeks  $12.50.  12  weeks  started  shoates  $17.50  each. 
Vaccination  upon  request  $1.00  apiece  extra. 
BOARS:  40-50  lbs.  $25;  75-90  lbs.  $35;  100-125  lbs. 
$50.  Free  truck  delivery  on  lots  of  75  or  more  within 
reasonable  distance.  No  charge  crating.  Ship  C.  O.  D. 
cheek  or  money  order.  CARL  ANDERSON, 
VIRGINIA  ROAD. _  CONCORD,  MASS. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS  , 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  crossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each;  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 

BERKSHIRE  CROSS  or  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  or 
CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $10.50  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $11.00  each;  9  to  10  weeks  old 
$12.50  each.  All  healthy  arowthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
ready  for  shipment.  Ship  any  number  C.  0  .  D. 
Chock  or  money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  each  if 
wanted.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
WOBURN.  MASS.  _ Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar* 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  B.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re- 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 

PURE  BRED  BERKSHIRE  BOARS 

Of  service  ago  for  sale.  TWO  GILTS  to  farrow  In 
late  May.  FIVE  GILTS  ready  to  breed. 

WHITE  CHINA  GOOSE  EGGS  5<*f  EACH- 
PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Oft  I  CO— 2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 

ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm.  R.  |,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. _ 

2  •  Purebred  Berkshire  Boars  •  2 

Registered,  proven,  have  no  further  use  for  them. 

Write  for  complete  information. 

Harvey  A.  Foster,  1600  Parker  St„  Springfield.  Mass. 

•  Y  O  R  K  SHIRES  • 

.  WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin; 
cholera  immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — 

G-  CLYDES  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN.  VA. 

TAMW0RTH8  —  Registered  or  unregistered  10  to  12 

weeks  old.  Genuine  Bacon  Breed.  Write  for  prices. 
TAMWORTH  FARM, _ MILTON.  DELAWARE 

MAPLEHURST  DUROCS — BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 

pIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE". 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Penn  State  Student  Honored 

Glenn  P.  Haney,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  has 
been  awarded  the  $300  William  D. 
and  Clara  Calhoun  Phillips  scholar¬ 
ship  in  the  School  of  Agriculture  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
Established  by  Mrs.  Phillips,  of 
Washington,  Pa.,  for  many  years  a 
trustee  of  the  College,  this  scholar¬ 
ship  is  awarded  annually  “to  a  senior 
student  who  has  contributed  most  to 
development  of  high  standards  and 
Christian  living  in  the  College.” 

Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  I.  Haney, 
the  award  winner  will  be  graduated 
from  forestry  in  June.  He  has  served, 
as  president  of  the  Wesley  Foun¬ 
dation,  Methodist  student  organi¬ 
zation,  as  co-chairman  of  Religion- 
in-Life  Week,  and  in  other  campus 
religious  activities. 


Glenn  P.  Haney,  Erie,  Pa. 

Coming  Livestock  Sales 

April  21 — Angus-Hereford  Heifer 
Consignment  Sale,  Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

April  23  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Little  Brooks  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

April  23 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Est.  H.  B.  Tuttle,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

April  24 — Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Grassland  Farm,  Salisbury,  Conn. 

April  25  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Twin  State,  Woodstock,  Vt. 

April  26  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

April  28  —  Guernsey  Calf  Sale, 
Finger  Lakes  G.  B.  A.,  Auburn,  N.  Y. 

April  28 — Northeastern  Aberdeen- 
Angus  Breeders’  Sale  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

April  28  —  Ayrshire  Invitational 
Sale,  New  England  Ayrshire  Club, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

April  30  —  Holstein  Heifer  Sale, 
Little  Brooks  Farm,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

May  2-3 — Holstein  Earlville  Sale, 
Earlville,  N.  Y. 

May  3  —  Guernsey  Sire  and  New 
England  Sale,  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  4  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Wayne  County  Club,  Palmyra, 
N.  Y. 

May  4 — Aberdeen-Angus  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  New  Jersey  A.  A.-A.,  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J. 


DOGS 


GENUINE 


RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 
For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Shepherd  Bernards,  Colli* 
Bernards,  Collie  Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccin¬ 
ated.  Terms.  Edna  Gladstone  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.  Y. 


ENGLISH  SETTERS 


D0G9  and  PUPPIES.  World  Champion  Nugym  Blood 
Lines.  Just  right  for  spring  training.  Reasonable. 
Wm.  A.  Valentine,  Spruceland  Farms,  R.  2,  Dallas.  Pa. 

- REG.  COLLIES  BY  OLYMPIC  CHAMPIONS - 

Pups  have  more  brains  and  pep  raised  on  my 
Hereford  Farm.  L.  COWDEN,  F REDON  IA.  N.  Y. 

-  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

FEMALES  $20.00:  MALES  $22.50.  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS.  CLARKSBURG.  W.  VA. 


LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES 


PUPPIES,  BREEDING  STOCK.  PROVEN  STUD 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  B-  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 
FOUR  NICE  SEHPHERD  PUPS.  Two  months  old. 

Parents  good  cow  dogs,  kind  nature. 

MRS.  CALVIN  GRANT.  PRATTSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

"■ — >I1RKHKF,1)  COCKEK  PUPS  AND  LHM.e. 
_JL.  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ■  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

AIREDALES  —  The  all-around  dog.  Will  ship  C.O.D. 
SHADY  SIDE  FARM,  MADISON.  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  MALE  PUPS  for  home,  estate,  $75. 
FARM  HOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  V.  Phone:  3897 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Breeders.  Low  Prices. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies:  Wire  Fox.  Healthy, 
wormed.  OAKCREST  KENNELS,  Hunlock  Creek,  Pa. 
AIREDALE  PUPS  —  Eligible  A.  K.  C.  Males  $25; 
females  $20.  Norman  Treble.  R.F.D.  4,  Albion,  N.  Y. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  l*«nn«, 

TISOTO  REG.  COLLIES:  Sable-White  Puppies. 
PROUT,  Box  261,  Route  I,  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampehlr* 
COLLIE  PUP  —  Female.  A.  K.  C.  $25.  Ch.  Sire. 
C.  LOOM  19,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


10  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

HEIFERS  AND  ONE  BULL 

Consigned  to  the  Northeastern 
Aberdeen  -  Angus  Breeders’  Sale 
Ithaca,  New  York.  APRIL  28th. 

All  Sired  By 

RAJAH  OF  BLACKBRIAR 
1948  Grand  Champion 

HEIFERS  SAFE  IN  CALF  TO 
RALLY’S  BARDOLIER 
A  Royally  Bred  Bull ! 

Most  will  calve  IN  JUNE! 

Individuals  and  Families  To 
SUIT  EVERY  BREEDER 

LOOK  FOR  THEM  SALE  DAY! 

EDORY  FARMS 

ED.  H.  &  DORIS  W.  RAWLS 
MORRIS  NEW  YORK 


BRANDYWINE 
ANGUS  BREEDERS 

4tb  Annual 
SPRING  SALE 
SATURDAY,  MAY  5th 

LANCASTER,  PA. 

At  the  Guernsey  Pavilion 
6  Miles  East  on  Route  30 

Sale  Starts  1:00  P.  M. 

4  BULLS 

50  BRED  and  OPEN  HEIFERS 
Select  Herd  Bull  Prospects 
With  Top  Pedigrees 

Foundation  Females  from 
Famous  Families 
Write  for  Catalog 

HAROLD  V.  CLUM 
Sale  Manager 

RT.  2,  POTTSTOWN,  PENN  A.. 


NORTHEASTERN  ABERDEEN-ANGUS 

BREEDERS 9  SALE 

15th  Annual  Event 
To  be  held  in  the  heated  Live 
Stock  Pavilion  at 
Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 
Starting  at  1  P.  M. 
SATURDAY,  APRIL  28,  1951 
Choice  offerings  from  some  of  the 
best  Eastern  breeders. 

63  LOTS 

6  BULLS  57  FEMALES 

Sale  Headquarters:  Hotel  Ithaca 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

For  Sale  Catalogue  Write  to  — 
GIFFORD  A.  COCHRAN 
Sales  Manager 

North  Salem,  New  York 

Northeastern  Aberdeen  -  Angus 
Breeders’  Association 


THE  10th  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK 

HEREFORD  ASSOCIATION 

SALE 

MAY  5,  1951 


HELD  AT 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


15  Leading  Breeders  of 
Northeast  Are  Selling 
“The  Best  Ever” 


the 


For  Catalog  Write 

ROBERT  GENERAUX,  Canandaigua,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  :-:  TWENTY  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BV  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


Pennsylvania  Shorthorn 

BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION  SALE 

FAIRGROUNDS 

BUTLER,  PENN.  MAY  10  1951 
Selling 

14  Rugged  Shorthorn  Bulls 
10  Young  cows,  five  with  calves 
12  Bred  heifers,  foundation  quality 
8  Attractive  open  heifers 
For  the  free  illustrated  sale 
catalog  write. 

NED  W.  PLACE, 

Sale  Manager 
WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


ilt 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY / 


NEW  JERSEY  FARMERS 
OPPORTUNITY  SALE 

BURLINGTON  COUNTY  AUCTION 
ROUTE  38,  MT.  HOLLY,  N.  J. 

FRIDAY  —  MAY  4  —  1  P.  M 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  from  N.  J.’s 
leading  herds.  Cows  with  calves, 
bred  and  open.  Heifers,  young 
bulls  and  steers.  All  registered, 
TB  and  Bangs  tested. 

For  Catalog  and  Information,  Write  — 
GEORGE  H.  WALTON 
Medford,  New  Jersey 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


,  N.  E.  Invitational  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  North, 
ampton,  Mass.  Sat.,  April  28th  at  12:00  P.  M. 
30  Cows,  7  Bred  Heifers.  7  Open  Heifers,  6  | 
Young  Bulls.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  offerings 
over  presented  by  the  N.  E.  Club.  Majority  Calf- 
|  hood  Vaccinated,  all  T.  B.  and  Blood  tested  and 
I  inoculated  against  shipping  fever  within  30  days.  I 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE- 

Ayrshire  Safes  Service  8o»  9 6#  Brandon,  Vt. 


AYRSHIRES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

NWntg  lor  Booklets  ( 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 

96  Center  St.,  Brendon,  Vt 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  typo  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


BEEF  SHORTHORNS 


FOR  SALE 


2-4  year  old  cows,  calves  at  foot;  1-2  year  old  cows, 
calves  at  foot;  1-2  year  old  heifers:  1-4  year  old  bull. 

SAREN  JENSEN.  R.  F.  O.  I,  BOX  495 
METUCHEN,  N.  J.  Phone:  Met.  6-0735-M 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  ears 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy,  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

0.  V.  D0ELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  M0. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  . _ . _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO:  *2.00  per 
sreu:  3  yearn.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  e  QepL  R  N  5  $||  $.  jjjflCTOHE  AfL.  STUKSfinj  4,  MO. 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

L  A  U  R  EL R I D  G  E, _ LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

FOR  SALE  •  Registered  Jersey  Bull  Calves 

out  of  cows  over  400  lbs.  butterfat.  Herd  sire  com¬ 
bines  blood  lines  of  Sybil’s  Gamboge  and  Brampton 
Lady  Basilua  T.  B!.  and  Bang  accredited  herd.  Rea¬ 
sonable.  WILLIAM  A.  VALENTINE, 

Spruceland  Farms,  Dallas  R.  D.  2,  Pennsylvania 

RABBITS 

FLEM  GIANT 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
5  weeks  old.  6  pair  $10;  3  months  old  per  pair  $6.00; 
8  months  old  breeding  does  $9.50:  9  months  bred 
does  $10:  9  months  bucks  $8.00.  PETER  SEDLACK 
BOX  186,  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 
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*&u*ttfoi  /ktitete  it  Setter 


SAVE 

FARM  CHORES 
INCREASE 
FARM  INCOME 


FARM  HOMES 

SeeaU  effort 


MACHINE  SHEDS 
See  <*M  effort 


with  buildings  from 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


— -  „  -r 

EQUIPMENT  ' 


-  LAYING  HOUSES 

See  eUl  effort 


See  eUi  effort 


DAIRY  BARNS 

See  ail  effort 


WRITE  TODAY  for  the  build-  select  the  chore-saving 
ing  books  offered  below . * .  building  you  need  from  the 
or  see  your  4-Square  Lumber  many  included  in  the  Service. 
Dealer.  He  will  help  you  Blueprints  are  available. 


BNY  451 


I 


FARM  BUILDING 
BOOK 


FARM  HOME 
BOOK 


J  WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO.  I 

“  2120  Fir*t  Notional  Bank  Bldg.  •  St.  Paul  1. 


•  Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 
w  >  parm  Home  Book 


□ 

□ 


Name- 
Address- 
‘Town- 


State- 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  <10  Votts 

“Tfc*  Littfo  Marvtr  AH- 
a*t*i  wtldw.  S  y*ar  wrlttM 
luarauto,  W«Iq»  yg"  thick 
natal  or  mooiy-baek.  Repair* 
tank!,  tools,  fender*,  (machine 
part*  *tc.  Com** 
templet*  with 

everything  —  rede,  unit,  eye  *h!eid  and  r 
direction*.  Oa  C.O.D.  po*tag«  extra. 


Etujf  Mlj,  Co*  Bept  93,  Quincy  6  9,  Mass. 


$645 

Caaplftt 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  saving*. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  Lltt  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON,  N.  V. 


NEWTON'S  VETERINARY  COMPOUND 


the  old 


For  horses,  cattle,  host 


Used  over  60  veer*,  tor  couehs 
doe  to  cold*.  Powder  form  . 
Ka.llr  given.  Economical.  13 
os.  s Iso,  660-2  lbs..  SI. 25  (26 
days'  treatment!  At  doalors 
or  mailed  postoaid- 
NEWTON  HORSE  MED.  CO. 
13976  St.  Mary* 
Detroit  27.  Mich. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

SUei  Building*  for  All 
Pur  post* 

Write  for  Folder 


„„„„„„  write  tor  roiaer 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St„  H*tfc*n*aek.  M.  I. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  .year 
'round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPIt 
from  25'  well  TJse  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  eash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

UBAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  j. 


Killed  with  Warfarin  (compound  42).  Highly  Maga¬ 
zine  Publicized  University  Wisconsin  Discovery  RAT 
8LAYER,  contains  Warfarin,  Ready  to  use.  Direc¬ 
tions  Furnished.  One  pound  $1.00;  4  pound  container 
$3.50,  plus  shipping  charges.  No  C.  O.  D. 

SLAYER  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
3410  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  31,  N.  Y. 


d-con  will  help  you  WIN  the 

WAR  ON  RATS 


GUARANTEED  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PLACE  OF  RATS  AND 
MICE  COMPLETELY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK . 


Now,  with  amazing  ease,  you  can  clear  your  place  of 
these  disease  carrying,  property  destroying  rodents — 
and  keep  it  clear,  thanks  to  D-CON  and  its  wonderwork¬ 
ing  active  ingredient  WARFARIN.  This  scientifically 
developed  product,  discovered  by  the  University  of 
Wise.,  is  recommended  by  Federal  Departments,  county 
agents  and  the  Farm  Press  of  America.  Its  miracle,  re¬ 
sult  producing  action  has  been  proven  again  and  again 
in  hundreds  of  supervised  and  controlled  tests. 

SAFE,  CLEAN,  EASY  TO  HANDLE 

O-CON  is  new.  different.  It  outsmarts  the  rats  because 
only  cumulative  doses  prove  deadly.  Tests  prove  that 
rats  return  for  successive  daily  feedings — they  do  not 
detect  the  source  to  avoid  it— -and  a  few  days  of  feeding 
spell  their  doom. 

ENOUGH  TO  CLEAR  YOUR  PUCE  OF  RATS 

Enough  D-CON  to  clear  the  average  farm  of 
its  entire  rat  population  will  be  sent  you  in  a  “© 

plain  wrapper  with  an  ironclad  money-back 
guarantee,  tor  only . 

RUSH  YOUR  ORDER  TODAY 
UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

931  W.  WEBSTER  AVI.  •  CHICAGO  14, 1 UINOIS 


RESULTS  ARE  GUARANTEED 

Rats  are  smart — they  hove  Survived  all  efforts  to 
destroy  them.  Now  with  mirade  working  O-CON,  their 
days  are  numbered.  O-CON  will  clear  your  place  of 
rats  in  1 5  days — or  it  won’t  cost  you  a  penny.  By 
following  the  simple  feeding  instructions,  your  troubles 
with  rats  and  mice  are  over — now  and  forever. 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES,  Dept.  RY-5 
531  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
Please  ship  immediately  d-con  WARFARIN  concen¬ 
trate  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

□  Ship  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 

□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  send  postpaid. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATE. 


York  Stater  Visits  A 
Vermont  Town  Meeting 

(Continued  from  Page  282) 

It  must  be  a  typical  farming  town 
made  up  predominantly  of  the  old 
native  racial  stock.  Then  it  must  be 
small  enough  in  population  so  that 
the  individual  would  not  be  lost  in 
the  crowd  and  finally  it  must  be  a 
community  where  old  manners  and 
customs  and  traditions  still  lingered. 
In  a  word,  so  far  as  such  a  thing  is 
today  possible,  the  meeting  should  be 
a  replica  of  those  held  when  the  in¬ 
stitution  was  in  flower.  He  wrote  me 
suggesting  three  towns  which  he  felt 
would  qualify  as  nearly  as  any  that 
he  knew.  Two  of  them  were  “east 
side”  towns,  meaning  thereby  east  of 
the  Green  Mountain  range,  which  in 
rather  definite  fashion  divides  the 
State  into  “east”  and  “west”  sides. 
Finally  we  decided  on  Rupert  which 
lies  on  the  New  York  border  about 
30  miles  north  of  the  Massachusetts 
line. 

Rupert  is  about  six  miles  square 
and  is  crossed  by  the  Taconic 
Mountains  which  gives  it  plenty  of 
very  steep,  rough  land,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  has  one  valley  which 
they  insist  is  as  good  as  any  land  in 
the  State.  There  are  three  small  in¬ 
dustries,  but  it  is  very  typically  farm 
country  with  cow-keeping  the  year 
round  business  and  maple  sugar  an 
interesting  springtime  activity.  It  has 
272  enrolled  voters  and  the  “Grand 
List,”  which  is  the  Vermont  term  for 
what  we  would  call  “the  total  as¬ 
sessed  property  valuation,”  runs  to 
just  under  $690,000.  Last  year  the 
tax  rate  was  $3.95  per  $100.  Rupert 
must  have  been  deemed  a  place  of 
considerable  importance  more  than 
150  years  ago  because  here  was  lo¬ 
cated  the  clapboarded  structure 
which  was  the  mint  of  the  free  and 
independent  Repubic  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  Today  it  is  a  little  street 
of  houses  with  two  well-maintained 
churches.  The  Town  Hall  and  the 
Congregational  Church  stand  side  by 
side  which  is  as  it  should  be  because 
Congregationalism  is  the  oldtime 
church  of  New  England  and  in  the 
beginning  Church  and  State  were 
very  closely  joined. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  the 
official  notice  of  a  Town  Meeting 
reads  like  a  police  summons  rather 
than  a  friendly  invitation. 

WARNING 

“The  legal  voters  in  Town 
Meeting  and  Town  School  Dis¬ 
trict  Meeting  of  the  Town  of 
Rupert  are  hereby  notified  and 
warned  to  meet  at  School  House 
Hall  in  said  Town  on  Tuesday, 
the  sixth  day  of  March,  1951,  at 
ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  to 
transact  the  following  business.” 
Below  follows  a  list  of  16  articles 
or  propositions  which  makes  up 
what  we  have  learned  to  call  the 
“agenda”  of  the  day. 

It  must  be  said  that  Rupert  has  a 
most  imposing  list  of  officials,  to  wit: 
Three  Selectmen  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor;  three  “listers”  which  term 
is  the  equivalent  of  “assessor”  in 
New  York;  three  School  Directors; 
three  auditors;  one  Moderator  who  is 
the  presiding  officer  at  Town  Meet¬ 
ing;  one  Clerk  and  treasurer;  Road 
Commissioner;  a  Town  Agent;  a 
Town  Grand  Juror — an  officer  who 
apparently  has  no  counterpart  in 
our  State;  a  Trustee  of  Public  Funds; 
a  First  Constable;  a  Member  of  the 
Cemetery  Commission;  District  Fire 
Warden;  Town  Fire  Warden;  Tree 
Warden;  three  Fence  Viewers;  two 
Pound  Keepers;  one  Weigher  of  Coal; 
and  one  Inspector  of  Lumber, 
Shingles  and  Wood.  Then  almost  at 
the  foot  of  the  list  comes  “Represen¬ 
tative” — the  really  great  man  chosen 
to  journey  to  Montpelier  and  speak 
for  his  Town  in  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly.  Perhaps  his  lowly  position  on  the 
printed  list  of  officials  is  just  the 
Vermont  way  of  saying  that  the 
State  is  really  subsidiary  to  the 
Town.  Then  at  the  very  bottom  come 
the  .four  Justices  of  the  Peace  who 
supposedly  symbolize  the  majesty  of 
the  law.  Except  for  the  “Represen¬ 
tative”  who  is  nominated  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  elected  at  the  regular  No¬ 
vember  election,  all  local  officers  are 
chosen  at  the  Town  Meeting. 

Now,  lest  someone  declare  that 
such  a  list  of  officials  must  im¬ 
poverish  the  taxpayers,  let  me  hasten 
to  say  that  some  of  these  officers, 
such  as  Pound  Keeper,  survive  only 
in  name  and  in  other  cases  two  or 
three  positions  may  be  held  by  the 
same  person.  Economy  is  a  tra¬ 
ditional  Vermont  virtue  and  any  ex- 


a  MARIETTA  air-cell  silo 

When  a  sturdy  MARIETTA  silo 
towers  over  your  land,  everything  is 
looking  up.  You  have  lightened  the 
labor  load . . .  assured  palatable,  nutri¬ 
tious  feed  when  pastures  are  “short”. . . 
protected  valuable  crops  against  wind, 
storm,  weather,  rats  and  insects... in¬ 
creased  farm  profits. 

If  your  farm  is  without  these 
MARIETTA  benefits,  wait  no  longer. 
Mail  the  coupon  below  for  complete 
information. 


The  MARIETTA  Concrete  Corp. 

Marietta,  Ohio  Oept.  0 


I . . . . . 1 

Gentlemen :  I  want  to  know  more 
about  MARIETTA  silos. 

Send  me  literature ...... 


Send  your  representative. 

NnmA 


|  Post  Office- 

Address _ 

I  State _ 


timber  tips 


L  McCulloch 

V.......  . . 


Logging  Your  Own  Timber 
Brings  Greater  Profit 

The  value  of  timber  increases  each  step  of 
the  Way  from  tree  to  finished  lumber  product. 
Each  operation  you  do  yourself  increases  your 
cash  receipts,  because  you  sell  your  labor  and 
the  use  of  your  tools  as  well  as  your  wood. 

Valuable  information  on  making  profits 
from  farm  woodlands  is  available  free.  Send  for 
16-page  timber  manual  today.  Also  contains 
information  on  using  light- 1 
weight,  fast-cutting  McCulloch 
chain  saws  to  make  more 
money  from  farm  woodlands. 

McCulloch  Motors  Corp., 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

rprr  timber 

IflEC  MANUAL 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dep  CR 

Please  send  free  timber  manual,  and  chain  saw  data 


1 

1 

_ 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 - - - 

J 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

»  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  «; 
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penditure  of  Town  funds  will  be 
carefully  guarded — the  more  so  be¬ 
cause  any  item  or  activtity  may  with 
entire  propriety  be  questioned  in 
public  on  Town  Meeting  Day. 

Time  was  when  this  list  of  officers 
might  be  even  longer.  In  the  old  days 
there  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  a  “Tithing-man”  which  may  be 
defined  as  a  Sunday  Constable  to 
maintain  due  decorum  in  the  Sabbath 
preaching  Service.  Two  other  officials 
have  been  mentioned  in  ancient 
Town  records  —  the  “Hog-Reeve” 
whose  duty  was  to  see  that  swine 
did  not  run  at  large  unless  there 
were  rings  in  their  nose  and  the 
“Field  Driver”  who  was  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  delivering  stray 
animals  to  the  Pound  Keeper.  It 
would  seem  that  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  New  England  made  pro¬ 
visions  for  taking  care  of  every  possi¬ 
ble  emergency. 


Melford  D.  Bibens,  Selectman,  Town 
of  Rupert,  Vt.,  Acting  Moderator  at 
the  Town  Meeting  on  March  6,  1951. 


The  Spirit  of  New  England 

Here  is  one  illustration  of  a  very 
essential  difference  between  local 
government  in  New  England  and 
elsewhere.  Perhaps  as  a  rural  resi¬ 
dent  in  New  York,  I  might  have 
some  special  measure  or  pet  project 
which  I  greatly  desired  to  have  tried 
out.  I  might  buttonhole  voters  on  the 
street  and  I  might  urge  the  idea  in 
and  out  of  season.  I  might,  in  private, 
set  forth  my  position  to  the  Super¬ 
visor  and  the  Town  Board,  but  there 
is  nothing  in  either  law  or  custom 
which  will  lead  them  to  pay  any 
attention  to  my  wishes  unless  my 
idea  happens  to  meet  with  their  ap¬ 
proval.  Not  so  in  rural  New  England. 
The  poorest  and  most  obscure  voter 
has  but  to  give  due  notice  at  the 
proper  time,  saying  that  he  moves 
that  his  proposition  (wise  or  crack¬ 
pot)  be  discussed  and  it  must  be 
printed  among  the  articles  and  made 
a  part  of  the  business  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  Then  the  mover  has  his  day  in 
open  court  and  he  may  stand  up  in 
his  boots  among  his  fellows  and 
speak  in  behalf  of  his  idea.  Also  re¬ 
member  that  the  proudest  boast  of 
the  Town  Meeting  is  that  once  a 
voter  is  on  his  feet  and  duly  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  Moderator,  there  is  no 
power  in  all  New  England  which  can 
make  him  sit  down  before  he  has 
finished. 

Just  in  passing  I  ought  to  say  that 
Rupert  has  272  registered  voters  and 
that  184  of  them  cast  their  ballots. 
To  me  this  seems  a  pretty  satisfac¬ 
tory  proportion  although  some  were 
apologetic  because  the  day  was  just 
good  tapping  weather  and  some  men 
felt  they  could  not  afford  to  leave 
their  sapbush.  Incidentally  the 
women  carried  their  full  half  of  the 
discussion.  My  observation  is  that 
since  we  have  women’s  suffrage, 
the  once-shrinking  sex  assume  their 
share  of  the  burden  with  perfect 
ease. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  like 
about  a  Yankee  Town  Meeting.  I  like 
the  “Freeman’s  Oath”  which  in  Ver¬ 
mont  is  to  be  administered  to  every 
voter  once  in  their  life  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  their  first  ballot:  “You 
solemnly  sware  (or  affirm)  that 
when  ever  you  give  your  vote  or 
suffrage  touching  any  matter  that 
concerns  the  State  of  Vermont,  you 
will  do  as  in  your  conscience  you 
shall  judge  will  most  conduce  to  the 
good  of  the  same  as  established  by 
the  Constitution,  without  fear  or 
favor  of  any  person.” 

Also,  I  like  that  fine  old  term, 
"Selectman.”  To  me  it  has  a  certain 
dignity  and  impressiveness  lacking  in 
our  word  “Supervisor.”  According  to 
law,  the  number  of  Selectmen  may 
vary,  but  most  commonly  there  are 
three.  In  theory  at  least,  they  are  the 
"Selected  Men,”  chosen  from  among 


their  fellows  because  of  their  wisdom 
and  high-minded  integrity.  I  have  a 
feeling  that  in  Rupert  the  Selectmen 
measure  up  to  the  ideals  implied  in 
the  name. 

And  finally  I  would  like  to  give 
expression  to  a  conviction  which  is 
in  my  heart,  yet  I  do  it  with  an 
apology  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
an  outsider  has  any  right  to  inject 
his  own  notions  int&  the  affairs  of 
another  State.  My  only  justification 
would  be  that  I  have  a  vast  admi¬ 
ration  for  the  Town  Meeting  as  it 
has  flowered  these  300  years  and  if 
this  be  criticism,  it  comes  from  an 
ardent  friend. 

It  seems  that  as  a  very  recent' inno¬ 
vation,  the  Australian  Ballot  has 
come  even  to  the  Town  Meeting  and 
this  year  Rupert  used  it  for  the  first 
time.  The  argument  for  its  use  is 
that  the  polls  may  be  open  for  the 
entire  day  so  that  a  voter  may  drop 
in  for  a  moment  at  any  time  and 
record  his  wishes  and  go  his  way.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  inevitable  re¬ 
sult  must'  be  that  by  degrees  the 
Town  Meeting  will  cease  to  be  an 
open  forum  and  deliberative  Assem¬ 
bly  and  become  merely  an  occasion 
for  electing  the  town  officials.  When 
this  happens,  the  glory  will  have  de¬ 
parted  from  an  ancient  institution 
and  it  may  as  well  be  made  a  part 
of  the  November  elections  because 
just  the  form  is  not  worth  saving. 
I  am  glad  to  note  however  that  the 
meeting  decided  that  the  printed 
ballot  shall  be  used  only  for  “Yes  or 
No”  questions.  Once  again  my  apolo¬ 
gies  for  what  may  be  an  incompetent 
and  impudent  opinion. 

In  an  era  when  in  State  and 
Nation,  oi’derly  government  under 
statute  law  has  been  replaced  by 
regulations  and  executive  orders,  we 
may  feel  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was 
right  when  he  declared  that  the  New 
England  Town  Meeting  was  “the 
wisest  invention  ever  devised  by  the 
wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise 
of  self-government.” 

To  the  officials  and  voters  of  the 
Town  of  Rupert,  I  owe  an  expression 
of  warm  thanks.  Literally,  “I  was  a 
stranger  and  they  took  me  in,”  ac¬ 
cording  me  a  measure  of  warm¬ 
hearted  friendliness  such  as  I  have 
almost  never  experienced.  I  only 
wish  that  I  might  say  something 
which  would  make  them  understand 
how  deeply  I  appreciate  their 
gracious  and  delightful  courtesy. 


Farm  Work  Shop 


New  Siding  on  Old  Siding 

I  plan  to  tear  the  old  siding  off  my 
house  and  replace  it  with  new  siding 
or  put  asbestos  shingles  over  the  old, 
which  is  buckled  and,  if  nailed  back, 
will  split.  A  friend  suggested  I  wait 
until  after  rains  had  soaked  the  old 
boards  and  then  nail  them  down  be¬ 
fore  putting  on  the  asbestos  shingles. 

New  York  j.  E.  c. 

The  method  suggested  for  renail¬ 
ing  siding  after  it  is  thoroughly 
soaked  is  workable  except  for  the 
very  badly  curled  pieces  which  will 
very  likely  split  when  dried  out. 
This  procedure  is  suitable  when  it 
will  be  covered  by  asbestos  or  other 
material.  However,  if  the  badly 
curled  pieces  are  a  large  percentage 
of  the  area,  then  the  siding  should 
be  removed  if  the  repair  job  consists 
merely  of  renailing  and  painting.  In 
the  event  there  is  no  sheathing  under 
the  siding,  the  application  of  asbestos 
or  other  forms  of  siding  must  be  pre¬ 
ceded  by  furring  of  at  least  one  by 
two  dimensions,  spaced  according  to 
the  nailing  requirements  of  the  new 
siding.  The  old  siding  alone  will  not 
provide  suitable  nailing. 


Asphalt  strip  shingle  roofs  may  be¬ 
come  damaged  from  falling  limbs, 
windstorms,  or  foot  traffic. 

The  repairing  job  is  quite  simple. 
Lift  the  tabs  of  the  second  course 
above  the  damaged  shingle  and  re¬ 
move  the  nails  from  the  shingles  on 
top  of  the  one  to  be  replaced.  Then 
lift  the  tabs  of  the  shingle  over  the 
damaged  one  and  remove  the  nails; 
the  damaged  shingle  is  then  free  to 
be  removed.  Simply  reverse  the  pro¬ 
cedure  for  nailing  the  new  shingle 
in  place.  The  tabs  of  the  shingles 
that  required  lifting  may  be 
anchored  in  a  flat  position  with  spots 
of  roofing  cement  under  each  tab. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


America's  Busiest  Farm  Buildings 

MULTI-PURPOSE 

ClUONSETS 


Dairy  Barn  in  Minnesota 


FARMER’S  FAVORITE  .  .  . 

EVERYWHERE! 

Quonsets  are  all  steel. 
They  are  wind-resistant, 
fire-safe.  They  are  quick 
to  erect.  They  are  reason¬ 
able  in  cost.  (Total  in- 
place  cost  will  surprise 
you!)  They  are  versatile. 
They  are  strong  and 
long-lasting  .  .  .  made  of 
arch-ribbed,  nailable 
Stran-Steel  framing. 


Cottonseed  Storage  in  Alabama 


Stran-Steel  Quonsets 


on 


All  over  America  you  see  them  . 
farms  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  preference  for  this  busiest  of  all 
farm  buildings. 

The  Quonset  is  versatile  .  .  .  perfect  for  crop  storage,  housing 
livestock  or  machinery,  and  dozens  of  other  uses.  More  than  that, 

the  Quonset  is  an  efficient,  shirt-sleeved 
working  tool  that  increases  production, 
cuts  legwork  and  back-breaking  drudgery 
to  a  minimum. 


Doubtless  you  know  someone  who  has  a 
Quonset  building  on  his  farm.  We  suggest 
you  talk  to  him.  Or  call  in  your  Quonset 
dealer  and  get  a  list  of  the  farmers  in  your 
section  who  have  solved  the  farm  building 
problem — profitably — with  one  or  more 
Quonsets.  Use  the  coupon  for  valuable 
information  on  buildings  best  suited  to 
your  type  of  farming. 


Quons«t  33 


Quonset  40 


Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Quonsets  in  use  in  your  kind 
of  farming.  (We  will  include  the  name  of  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer,  from  whom  you  can  get  detailed  costs.) 


NAME— 


I 
I 

|  ADDRESS- 

I 


QTY_ 


$TATE_ 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stron-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


296 


ft*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


April  21,  1951 


Thanks  to  acousticon,  first  and  oldest  makers 
of  electrical  hearing  aids,  I  now  hear  without 
having  to  wear  anything  in  either  ear  —  no  head¬ 
band,  no  tubing,  no  earpiece  to  disfigure  my  ap¬ 
pearance  and  make  me  feel  self-conscious.  I  am 
happier  in  my  business  and  home  life.  I  feel  like 
my  old  self  again,  and  yet  I  hear  beautifully  in 
church,  in  shows,  at  parties  and  in  business  meet¬ 
ings.  I  recommend  this  new  way  to  hear  to  every¬ 
one  who  is  self-conscious  about  bis  poor  bearing 
or  bis  present  hearing  aid. 

SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION 


Whether  or  not  you  now  wear  a  hearing  aid,  yon 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  prove,  without  cost  or  obli¬ 
gation,  that  you  can  now  HEAR  with  a  brilliance 
and  clarity  you  never  expected  to  enjoy  again,  yet 
never  wear  anything  in  your  ear!  Fill  in  and  mail 
the  coupon  at  once  for  full  information  about  this 
amazing  new  way  to  hear!  Write  ACOUSTICON, 
at  Radio  City,  6  W.  49th  St..  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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ACOUSTICON,  At  Radio  City,  Dept.  M-296 
6  West  49th  St„  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


Please  send  me  complete  illustrated  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  marvelous  new  way  to  bear 
that  requires  nothing  in  my  ears,  no  bead- 
band,  tubing  or  earpiece. 


Address.™ . . 


City . 


™.  State _ 


'« 
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WHAT  TO  DO  FOR 
LEAKS,  CRACKS,  J 
LOOSE  PARTS  .= 


For  making  repairs  on  tractors,  trucks,  farm 
machines,  autos,  boilers,  stoves,  tanks,  tools, 
home  utensils,  always  keep  Smooth-On  No.  1 
Iron  Cement  handy.  Applied  like  putty. 
Hardens  and  holds  like  metal.  Inexpensive 
too.  Does  not  deteriorate.  Get  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1  lb.  or  larger  sizes  at  your  hardware  store.  If 
they  haven’t  Smooth-On.  Write  us. 


i?d  r  r  repair 
r  ft  Hi  Ej  HANDBOOK 

40  Pages.  176  Pictures.  Clear  di¬ 
rections  for  practical,  money -saving, 
time-saving  repairs.  Write  for  your 
copy  NOW. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39 
570  Ccmmaoipaw  Aw,  Jersey  Oty  4.  N.  J. 


SM00TH0N 


THE  IRON  CEMENT  OF  1  000  USES 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel— And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  thia 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter's  Little  Liver 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today.' 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  fori 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  at  any  drugstore. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehok* 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  Is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  170-H  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST„  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


Bl  N OCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  foeusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
$4.45  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-14 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  ^ 


THREE  DAINTY  RUFFLED  PLASTIC  BIBB 
APRONS,  for  only  ONE  DOLLAR  —  each  on  a 
different  eolor  —  Money  back  guarantee  post  paid. 

VAN  GENDEREN  COMPANY 
96  North  Main  Street,  Paterson,  New  Jersey 


Yellow  Bird  That  Stays  All  Year! 

The  cage  swings  lightly  in  the  air,  a  yellow  bird  hops  to  and  fro 
Against  the  window’s  ruffled  square  and  sunny  glow; 

Its  song  trills  evenly  and  sweet,  symbol  of  home  and  measured  days. 
Forgotten  are  the  wild-wing  beat  of  sky-free  ways. 

Now  listening,  our  heart’s  chagrin  is  eased:  No  need  of  April  flight; 
The  bird  is  happy  —  bathing  in  a  pool  of  light. 

— Helen  Frith  Stickney 


Mother  of  a  Senior 

Volumes  have  been  written  on 
“Mother  of  This"  and  “Father  of 
That,”  but  has  anyone  ever  written 
on  “Parents  of  a  Senior?”  Next  to  a 
trip  to  the  moon,  nothing  could  be 
more  exciting,  or  full  of  more  ad¬ 
ventures. 

The  bake  sales,  Senior  Play,  Sadie 
Hawkins  dance,  and  other  money¬ 
raising  ventures  follow  each  other 
with  hectic  speed,  each  one  with  the 
slogan  “On  to  New  York.”  For  the 
seniors  in  our  local  school  have  lived 
this  whole  year  just  for  that  one 
glorious  week  in  New  York  City. 

As  we  live  some  distance  from 
town,  when  daughter  breathlessly 
rushes  in  shouting  —  “Got  to  take  a 
heap  of  sandwiches  to  the  game  to¬ 
night,”  or  “Got  to  have  a  couple  of 
pies  for  that  bake  sale  tomorrow,” 
my  heart  always  falls  in  my  shoes 
with  a  dull  thud.  Now,  I  know 
everyone  with  any  foresight  at  all 
(so  every  article  tells  me),  should 
have  a  full  shelf  just  waiting  for 
such  emergencies.  Either  the  emer¬ 
gencies  arise  too  often  around  here, 
or  I  just  lack  what  it  takes,  but  so 
far  I  haven’t  even  got  the  shelf. 
Somehow  in  our  haphazard  way,  we 
have,  so  far,  always  unearthed  one 
lonely  jar  of  “something”  from  one 
cupboard  or  other. 

For  one  whole  month  recently 
Daughter  was  planning  and  amass¬ 
ing  stuff  to  take  on  that  trip.  What 
I  thought  looked  like  a  good-sized 
suitcase,  she  vetoed  loudly,  and 
picked  out  an  enormous  trunk-sized 
one  that  should  hold  clothes  enough 
for  a  trip  around  the  world.  Then 
she  decided  she  wanted  a  three-piece 
pajama  set  with  short-length  robe 
but,  when  I  asked  the  clerks  for  one, 
I  might  as  well  have  asked  for  a 
pink  elephant  with  green  ears.  One 
clerk  said  “My  dear,  they  just  don’t 
wear  those  anymore”  and  muttered 
something  to  herself  which  sounded 
like,  “I  suppose  the  *old  dear  will 
ask  for  high-buttoned  shoes  next.” 
But  guess  where  we  found  just  what 
she  wanted?  In  the  faithful  mail 
order  catalog. 

When  I  suggested  she  take  a  pair 
of  her  older  shoes  for  walking, 
Daughter  sighed:  “Mutherrr!  Every¬ 


one,  just  everyone,  has  new  shoes  to 
go  to  New  York.” 

Recently  I  took  my  first  train  trip 
in  20  years.  As  with  everything  else, 
there’s  been  a  lot  of  changes  made 
from  the  old  choo-choos  to  these  new 
streamliners.  Perhaps  the  nicest  part 
of  the  trip  was  getting  home  again. 
Everyone  was  grand  everywhere  we 
went,  but  it  sure  seemed  good  when 
we  got  back  in  sight  of  familiar 
faces.  Edith  Mose 


Are  You  Mailing  Plants? 

In  mailing  woody  plant  cuttings, 
plant  slips,  etc.,  the  important  thing 
is  to  prevent  the  roots  drying  out  en 
route.  Dried  out  roots  will  not  grow 
when  transplanted.  Also  remember 
to  protect  the  rest  of  the  plant  from 
breaking  on  the  way,  and  third, 
make  the  package  as  light  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  save  postage.  Plants  that  are 
light,  such  as  leaves  of  African  vio¬ 
lets,  delicate  seedlings,  etc.,  are  usu¬ 
ally  best  sent  by  first  class  mail. 

Much  the  same  packing  can  be 
given  to  woody  plants,  perennials 
and  slips  of  house  plants.  The  safest 
way  is  to  wrap  the  roots  in 
sphagnum  moss.  Chaff  may  be  used, 
though  harder  to  handle.  Another 
moss  substitute  is  the  cheap  grade 
of  cotton  batting,  first  soaked  in 
water  and  then  squeezed  out,  wet 
but  not  dripping;  likewise  a  piece  of 
old  knit  underwear. 

In  each  case,  wrap  the  roots  with 
one  of  the  above  materials,  being 
careful  not  to  break  rootlets,  and 
then  tie  wax  paper  thoroughly  over 
the  moss,  etc.  Woody  hardy  things 
may  not  need  wax  paper  over  the 
entire  length,  but  wax  paper  over 
the  entire  perennial  or  house  plant 
slip  is  a  big  help.  The  plant  should 
then  be  put  in  a  cardboard  box,  or 
rolled  up  in  corrugated  paper. 

Though  African  violet  leaves  will 
keep  fresh  when  wrapped  in  damp 
cotton  jersey  or  knitwear,  be  sure 
they  are  further  wrapped  in  wax 
paper,  and  boxed. 

One  of  the  special  mailing  fea¬ 
tures  is  to  pick  or  cut  any  plant,  slip 
or  cutting  as  close  to  the  time  of 
mailing  as  possible.  A  good  deal  of 
drying  damage  can  be  done  before 
the  mailing  and  wrapping. 

Margaret  Newman 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy 
and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  di¬ 
rections  are  carefully  followed.  When 
you  write  to  a  woman  listed  below, 
just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its 
upper  left  corner,  put  her  initials 
and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y. 
issue.  Then  enclose  such  mail  in  an¬ 
other  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 

H.  &  G.  Exchange,  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 

I,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not  ask  for  names 
and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels 
here!  —  p.  s.] 


I  have  some  Honesty  seed,  also  yucca  seed, 
that  I’ll  mail  (up  to  my  supply)  to  anyone 
sending  me  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope.  (This  means  two  stamped  enve¬ 
lopes,  please,  in  your  letter  to  H.  &  G.:  one 
marked  with  D.  T.  K.,  Conn.,  and  date  of 
issue,  for  forwarding;  and  one  for  sending 
seeds.]  Last  year  I  gladly  filled  40  requests. 
—  Mrs.  D.  T.  K.,  Conn. 


Will  send  a  Royal  Poinciana  (red  hardy 
flowering  shrub,  for  One  print  feed  bag  or 
two  white  ones,  or  for  your  dahlias,  glads, 
etc.  —  J.  V.  H.,  Georgia. 


SENSATIONAL  INTRODUCTORY  "SALE”! 


IMPORTED  DUTCH  | 

GLADI0LAS 


liiil 


FAMOUS  RARE  VARIETIES 
GUARANTEED  TO  BLOOM 

®lrect  Imports 
(from  growers 
farm  in  Hol¬ 
land.  This  liv¬ 
ing  rainbow  of 
flowering 
beauty  yours 
for  only  Id 
each.  Now  ready  to  grow  and 
bloom.  All  lYz"  to  2Va"  in 
.circumference.  You  get  65 
different  varieties.  No  orders 
for  less  than  100  for  $1.00 
accepted.  Be  one  of  the 
lucky  ones  to  get  100  Dutch 
Gladiola  Bulbs  In  65  color 
varieties  for  only  $1.00. 

Send  name  and  address  to¬ 
day.  Enclose  a  $1.00  bill  for 
each  set.  We  pay  postage.  Our  money-back  guar*- 
antee  protects  you. 

RUSH  ORDER  NOW  while  they  last!  (Only,  $ 
orders  to  a  customer.  Sorry  no  C.O.D.’s.) 

IMPORTED  BULBS,  P.  0.  BOX  15 

{Dept.  14)  Cooper  Sta.,  New  York  3 


100 
(or 

’ONE  DOLLAR 

GIVEN 

with  every 
100  bulbs 

I  0  0  bulb- 
ettes  Included 
iWitliout  extra] 
charge  with' 
each  $1.00 
order. 


•  NEW  AND  BEAUTIFUL  PIN 

0  Real  Flower  Inside 

•  Johnny-Jump-Up  •  Viola 

•  Not  an  imitation.  A  small  pansy 
O  type  flower  in  crystal  clear 

•  plastic.  An  ideal  gift.  Send  post- 

0  paid  for  $1.00  Fed.  Tax  incld. 
0  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money 
£  refunded.  ~ 

•  REAL  FLOWER  PRODUCTS 

•  GLEN  COVE  NEW  YORK 


Glorious  Gladiolus 


FAMOUS  BAY  STATE  No.  I  COLLECTION 
INTRODUCTORY  OFFER:  100  BULBS  FOR  $2.00 
POSTPAID.  THREE  LOTS  FOR  $5.50 
This  collection  is  a  wonder  for  the  money  involved 
and  the  small  space  it  takes  up  In  your  garden.  We 
are  constantly  improving  the  quality  of  this  collection 
and  will  this  year  again  add  a  few  choice  varieties. 
Bulbs  are  all  good  blooming  size  1  inch  and  over,  not 
less  than  25  varieties  with  a  good  assortment  of  color. 
Will  bloom  from  July  until  frost.  Catalogue  on  request, 
BAY  STATE  BULB  CO..  MANSFIELD.  MASS, 


Every  Grower  should  hare  Raynor’s 
New  Berry  Book.  33  Outstanding 
Varieties  meet  every  need.  soil, 
location,  climate;  each  fully  de¬ 
scribed  with  epeclal  information  on 
area  to  which  are  best  adapted.  (Also; 
Blueberries,  Raspberries,  Fruit  Trees, 
and  Asparagus.)  It’s  Free.  Writs 


RAYNER  BROTHERS.  SALISBURY  5.  MARYLAND 


SWAM.  PAKR' 


FREE  — BIG  NEW  CATALOG 

Large  17  x  10  samples  make  selection 
easy.  Compl.  instructions  for  measur¬ 
ing.  Beautiful  colors,  smart  new  de¬ 
signs.  Save  %  —  buy  at  wholesale.  We 
pay  postage.  Write  now.  Supply  limited. 
43rd  Year. 

PENN  WALL.  PAPER  MILLS 
Dept.  98,  Philadelphia 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  eharaeter) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 

For  THEKMOAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin, 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


CHltr  Make  your  own  dress,  blouse,  etc. 

Write  for  free  samples  of  our 
lovely  printed  and  plain  crepes,  smart  sheers  and 
other  fabrics.  Unusual  values.  Satisfaction  guaranteed! 

TOPKIN.  240-R  Atlantic  Ave.,  Oceanside,  New  York 


-  GLAMOROUS  GLADIOLUS  - - 

PRIZE  WINNING  BEAUTIES.  COLORFUL  MIX¬ 
TURE.  100  LARGE  BULBS  $3.98. 
RIVERDALE  GLAD  GARDENS.  RIVERDALE.  N.  J. 


Jayne,  four,  and  Bessie  four  months 
old,  were  playmates  last  Summer  on 
the  family  farm  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Abeel,  Saratoga  County,  N. 
Y.  Though  the  Abeels’  small  daughter 
has  grown  some  since,  you’d  scarcely 
recognize  Bessie  today . 


I’ll  send  sweet  rocket  seeds  for  jig-saw 
puzzles.  —  D.  H.  S.,  Massachusetts. 


-  100  SALE8B00KS  $5.95  - - 

PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME.  ADDRESS,  ETC. 
VICTORY  PRESS.  DEPT.  3.  DOVER.  MASS. 


I’ll  carefully  mall  woods  shrub  seedlings 
(cedar,  magnolia,  holly,  pine,  dogwood, 
trumpet  vine,  etc.)  rooted  to  live,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  your  berry  plants,  grape  vines, 
peonies,  rhubarb,  etc.  Please  write  before 
sending.  —  Mrs.  P,  P.  V.,  Maryland. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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Enthusiastic  about  results  she  gets  with  New  Dry  Yeast 


Trenton  Woman  Prize-Winning  Cook 
at  1950  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


Leukemia 

Science  has  made  great  advances 
in  the  conquest  of  disease  during  the 
past  decades,  but  one  dread  disease 
still  claims  its  victims  despite  all  that 
can  be  done.  That  disease  is  leukemia. 
It  is  always  fatal. 

What  is  leukemia?  A  disease  of  the 
blood  for  which  there  is  no  known 
cure.  Normal  blood  is  made  up  of  a 
certain  percentage  of  red  blood  cells 
and  a  certain  percentage  of  white 
blood  cells.  To  keep  well,  a  person 
must  have  blood  in  which  these  per¬ 
centages  stay  well  balanced.  The 
white  blood  cells  are  manufactured  in 
different  organs  of  the  body.  Some 
are  made  in  the  marrow  of  the  bones; 
these  act  as  policemen  in  the  blood 
stream.  They  attack  invading  germs 
and  poisons  and  arrest  them  thus  pre¬ 
venting  their  dangerous  spread. 

But  when  leukemia  develops,  there 
is  a  sudden  and  terrific  increase  in 
the  number  of  white  blood  cells 
made.  Their  growth  and  development 
seems  to  be  a  cancerous  condition  of 
the  blood.  The  spleen  enlarges,  the 
bone  marrow  changes,  and  death  is 
certain  to  occur.  There  is  profuse 
bleeding  from  the  mouth.  Blindness 
and  death  follow  shortly. 

Young  people’s  lives  are  ended 
quickly  by  this  incurable  disease  but, 
when  it  attacks  older  people,  they 
may  linger  and  suffer  for  years. 

Leukemia  is  not  brought  on  by 
hard  work,  nor  by  incorrect  diet,  nor 
wrong  living,  nor  by  anything  except 
a  freak  of  nature  over  which  no  one 
has  any  control.  It  does  not  affect  the 
lungs  nor  have  any  connection  with 
them.  It  is  created  in  the  marrow  of 
the  bones  and  seems  to  be  an  acute 
cancer,  for  it  works  as  cancer  does, 
creating  myriads  of  death-producing 
cells. 

A  pampered,  well  nourished, 
wealthy  boy  may  develop  leukemia 
and  die  just  as  quickly  as  one  who 
has  all  the  odds  against  him.  Like 
cancer,  it  is  no  respecter  of  persons. 
No  one  ever  knows  when  it  will 
strike,  but  everyone  may  be  thank¬ 
ful  that  it  is  a  rare  disease. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


A  Highland  Fling  at  Baking 

For  all  her  thrift,  a  bonny  Scots¬ 
woman  does  indulge  the  family’s 
sweet  tooth  with  a  few  native  reci¬ 
pes. 

Pitcaithly  Bannocks 

And  does  anyone  know  what 
Pitcaithly  means?  I’ve  had  this  recipe 
for  years  but  can  find  no  trace  of  that 
word’s  whereabouts. 

Ingredients  are:  2%  cupS  flour;  6 
tablespoons  rice  flour;  1  cup  butter; 
%  cup  sugar;  1  cup  mixed  chopped 
nuts  and  dried  fruit.  Mix  the  above 
and  work  them  together  thoroughly. 
Form  into  tiny  round  cakes,  about 
%  inch  thick.  Place  the  cakes  on  an 
oiled  paper  on  a  cooky  sheet  and 
bake  at  350  degrees  F.  for  about  60 
minutes,  or  until  delicately  browned. 
These  look  a  bit  like  pie  crust,  but 
are  sweeter,  yet  not  quite  so  rich. 

[Editor’s  Note:  It  must  be  that 
Pitcaithly  has  something  to  do  with 
calling  this  kind  of  pie-crust-cooky  a 
bannock.  For,  traditionally,  a  ban¬ 
nock  is  larger  and  is  baked  on  a 
griddle.  Readers  may  remember  a 
goodly  lot  of  discussion  here  on 
“Bannocks  and  Baps,”  way  back  in 
1945.  —  P.  s.] 

Shortbread 

Use  1  cup  vanilla  pudding  mixture 
(an  economy);  1  cup  rolled  oats;  1 
cup  sifted  pastry  flour;  teaspoon 
salt;  2  teaspoons  baking  powder;  % 
cup  melted  shortening;  1  egg,  well 
beaten.  Combine  all  ingredients  and 
form  mixture  into  small  balls.  Place 
these  lJ/4  inches  apart  on  a  greased 
cooky  sheet.  Flatten  with  fork  tines. 
Bake  at  350  degrees  F.  for  12 
minutes. 

Butterscotch 

Use:  3  cups  brown  sugar;  %  cup 
water;  1  tablespoon  butter;  %  tea¬ 
spoon  soda;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract.  Mix  the  ingredients  and  cook 
until  the  mixture  starts  to  harden 
when  a  bit  is  dripped  from  the  spoon. 
Pour  into  buttered  tins  and  mark 
squares  with  a  knife  rinsed  in  cold 
water.  When  cold,  invert  pans  and 
knock  out  the  candy. 

Helen  H.  Boileau 


Mrs.  John  T.  Heal  (right) 
shows  the  latest  ribbons  she  has 
won,  to  her  daughter  Miriam. 
Mrs.  Heal  took  four  different 
prizes  in  cooking  competitions 
at  the  1950  New  Jersey  State 
Fair ...  a  record  which  cer¬ 
tainly  makes  her  one  of  this 
section’s  leading  cooks. 

Cooking  expert  Mrs.  Heal 
joins  so  many  of  her  fellow 
prize  winners  in  recommending 
Fleischmann’s  New  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  the 
speediest  acting  yeast  I’ve  ever 
tried,”  she  says.  “I  find  it  easier 


to  use,  too.  This  New  Dry 
Yeast  gives  me  splendid  results 
every  time.” 

It’s  true!  Yeast-raised  treats 
are  delicious  and  nourishing. 
Nothing  can  top  their  rich  fla¬ 
vor — nothing  makes  more  of  a 
hit  with  the  menfolk.  When 
you  bake  at  home — use  yeast — 
Fleischmann’s  New  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  the  best 
ever  .  .  .  easier  to  use,  faster 
dissolving.  Buy  a  supply  soon 
—when  you  bake  at  home,  de¬ 
light  your  family  with  yeast- 
raised  goodies. 


Highlights  on  Sewing — Calling  All  Tatters 


2360  —  STRIPES  STRIKE  A  SUMMER  NOTE  in  a  molded  midriff  dress  with  its  own 
bolero.  Versatile  style,  for  day  or  evening,  depending  on  material  used.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40. 
Size  16,  3%  yds.  35  in.  200. 


194  —  THE  TATTER’S  DELIGHT.  Delicate  as  snowflakes,  lovely  as  rare  Belgian  hand¬ 
made  pillow  lace,  this  exquisite  tatted  lace  set  is  designed  for  a  12-in.  plate  doily,  butter 
plate  doily  6V2  in.  across,  and  tumbler  doily,  4  in.  Complete  tatting  directions.  200. 

2389  —  ACTION-BACK  SMART  FROCK,  grand  for  active  days,  and  good  looks;  per¬ 
fect  too  for  plain  everyday  wear,  thanks  to  crisp  shirtwaist  styling,  a  built-in  action  back, 
Plus  front  button  from  neck  to  hem!  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size  18  4%  yds.  35  in.  200. 

303  — •  STUNNING  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  BAG,  at  very  little  expense,  time  or  sew¬ 
ing  skill  1  Here  is  a  colorful  convenience  with  ample  capacity  for  a  score  of  bag  uses.  Just 
Set  J/a  yd.  upholstery  fabric,  preferably  the  kind  with  metal  thread  woven  in  material. 
Other  materials  also  adaptable.  Complete  instructions  in  pattern.  20 if. 

2850  —  SLIMMING,  FITTED  PRINCESS  DRESS  with  white-spiked  scallop  detail. 
Balancing  flare  in  skirt  allows  plenty  of  room  for  grace,  and  getting  about,  in  busy  hours 
or  recreation.  Sizes  12-20;  36-46.  Size  18,  4%  yds.  35  in.;  2  %  yds.  trim.  200. 

SPRING-SUMMER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  200. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (N.  Y„  City  residents  add  10  tax  on  orders  up  to  600;  20  tax  over  500.) 


Blankets  are  scarce,  highest  prices  since 
colonial  days.  Be  assured  of  your  supply. 
Save  money.  Have  Virgin  Wool  blankets, 
comforters,  coverlets,  batting  made  from 
your  wool.  Free  catalogue. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  36,  WEST  UNITY,  OHIO 


Wool  Remnants 

For  Braiding  and  Hooking.  14  sard  up  $1.00  per  lb. 
Postpaid  Ask  for  catalogue.  THE  RUGCRAFT  CO., 
1191  MASSACHUSETTS  A VE„  ARLINGTON,  MASS. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


TRY  OUR  HALF  PRICE  approval  method  —  also 
thousands  penny  fillers.  Write  today. 
HILCLIFF  STAMPS,  Box  128,  Brooklyn,  17,  N.  Y, 


TRACTOR  (alone) 
With  Bulldozer 

Attachment  . 

With  Matching;  . 
Dump  Trailer  .  .  5 


extra 


CATERPILLAR  TRACTOR  WON  TOP  TOY  HONORS  FOR  1950 
IN  BETTER  HOMES  &  GARDEN  MAGAZINE  AWARD 


mmuAK 


(Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off.) 

TRACTOR 


(Kid-Size) 

■£ntee" 


SATISI 

Just  what  any  child  wants  ...  A  miniature  model  of  the  genuine  Caterpillar  D-4 
Tractor,  licensed  by  the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  Peoria,.  III.,  even  to  the  charac¬ 
teristic  yellow  paint.  Operates  and  steers  like  its  big  brother  .  .  .  has  real  full  track 
Caterpillar  type  steel  tread;  no  cleats  though  —  geared  down  for  power  to 
climb  hilts  and  pull  or  push  loads. 

Construction  Is  rugged  all-steel  box  type  frame  and  body  (note  full  body  size  and 
not  skeleton  tricycle  style).  All  driving  and  running  mechanisms  are  ball  bearing 
mounted  ...  16  ball  bearing  units  to  be  exact.  There  are  two  good  size,  clasp- 
lock  all  steel  tool  boxes  for  carrying  tools  and  accessories  — —  adjustable  seat  back 
to  accommodate  growing  children. 

Beautifully  designed  for  children  between  the  ages  of  3*/z  —  8Vz  years:  pedal 
operated  chain  drive  with  approx.  2*/j  to  1  ratio  for  easy  pedaling.  Actual  steering 
levers  for  easy  maneuvering.  Special  lever  for  raising  Bulldozer  to  cruising  position 
TRACTOR  SHIPPED  IMMEDIATELY  ALL  SET  UP,  PREPAID,  TAX  FREE  TO 
ANYONE  SENDING  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER  FOR  FULL  AMOUNT  .  .  .  OTHERWISE 
-SEND  $20.00  MINIMUM;  BALANCE  PLUS  SHIPPING  COSTS  WILL  BE  C.O.D. 
^SATISFACTION  Goods  may  be  returned  at  any  time  within  15  days  of  arrival  for 
GUARANTEE  full  refund  of  purchase  price,  if  properly  packed  In  original  carton 
as  received. 


—  Tractor  — 

Width  19»/j",  Shipping  wt.  66  lbs. 

—  Tractor  &  Bulldozer  — 

Width  21  Vz",  Shipping  wt.  73  lbs. 

—  Tractor,  Bulldozer  &  Trailer  — 

Width  21  Vz".  Shipping  wt.  87  lbs. 

DON'T  DELAY  -ORDER  TODAY 

MYSTIC  RIVER  SALES  CO. 

P.  O.  Box  31 2C  Mystic,  Conn. 


IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY, 
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FOR  GREATER  POULTRY  PROFITS 


start  with  Clements  Husky  “Maine-Bred”  Chicks.  They’re  bred 
especially  for  high  disease  resistance,  better  broiler  quality,  and  high 
egg  production. 

RED-ROCK  Black  Pullets,  and  R.  I.  Reds  for  profitable  commercial  egg 
production. 


New  Hampshires  and  'White  Recks  fer  broiler  raisers  and  hatching  egg  pro^ 
ducers.  Barred  Cross  for  breiler  raisers. 


MAINE  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

40  years  breeding  experience  guarantees  satisfaction.  Order  soon  to  assure  delivery 
when  wanted.  Write  for  prices  on  these  profitable  chicks. 


CLEMENTS  BROS.  FARMS,  BOX  25,  WINTERPORT,  MAINE 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  bergegd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  ?Mt.  Healthy  Special,  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off, — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . i  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  >  til  At 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  I  " 

X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . / 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns .  11.95 

Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A  ..  nn 
Buff  Mlnorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  .  .  A*.?!! 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


$9.90 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT;  R  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


$15.90  $12.90 
24.50  3.95 

26.00  5.95 

$30.00  per  100 

89.00  per  100 


>6-9° 


Per  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

(Per  100 


fioSSNIW  EGG*  BROILER  STRAINS 


SUMMER 
€  SALE 
PRICES  for 
MAY  &  JUNE 


New 

Sensational 
new  WENB 
GOLDEN 
BROADS— 
Cornish- Hamp 
cross — from 
Pacific  North¬ 
west.  Sweeping 
Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  broiler 


SWEEPING  CHICKEN  of  TOMORROW  CONTESTS 
REPLACING  MILLIONS  of  OUTDATED  LAYERS 

|SST  snowSvhite-ego  -JSwfiiS  v™  ™K8? 

horns.  Prom  200-300-egg  family  lines  laying  higher  per¬ 
centage  LARGE.  TOP-PRICE  EGGS.  Proved  able  to 
P££§,0IUthls  duallty  to  offspring  by  -PROGENY  TEST¬ 
IN'-;.  Mature  extra  early,  lay  extra  large  eggs  tar 
ahead  of  usual  time. 


EH.  WENE 


FREE 


Catalog  shows  new  WIDE-BREAST.  200- 

- 300  Egg  R.O.P.  Sired  HAMPSHIRES. 

WHITE  ROCKS.  BARKED  ROCKS.  Sex-Linked 
and  Barred  Crosses,  too.  NEWCASTLE  IMMU- 
contest*.  NIZED.  Write  today.  Postcard  will  do. 


LET  ME  SEND  YOU  MY 
33rd  ANNIVERSARY  BOOK 

Write  for  latest  book  on  new¬ 
est  broiler  and  egg  chickens. 
No  obligation. 


WENE  CHICK  fA«M5,  BOX  D-3,  VINELAND,  N.  I. 


ORDER  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

— Backed  by  41  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding — 


U.  5.  Approved. 
Pullorum  Con- 


Wolf  Farmers’  Friend 
your  first  source  for 
dependable,  money¬ 
making  chicks.  All 
flocks  are  selected 
under  Nat’l.  Pity. 
Impvmt,  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


Only  $1.00  books  order.  |  Prjce5 

Balance  C.O.D.,  plus  posta#*.  |..Aa- 

50e  extra  on  orders  less  than  iui>.  Mating 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . .$14.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  . 27.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  .  .  ,  .  s,  . .  3.00 

Rocks.  Reds.  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps.  Hamp. Rocks  24.00 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds  .......  28.00 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds  ......  j2  OO 

White  Giants  (Str.  Run  &  CkU)  .  14.50 

White  Giant  Pullets  .....  18.00 

Heavy  Mixed  . .  ,  13.00 


Per  100  Chicks 
‘•AAA’*  “AAA** 
Mating  Special 
Mating 

$15.00  $16.00 

29-00  30.00 

4.00  5.00 


29.00 

29.00 

12.50 

15.50 
19.00 
14.00 


26.00 

20.00 

ri3.50 

16.50 

20.00* 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept. 5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  has  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 


APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*»***•*•••• 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


Stuck ’ s 


STUCK’S  R.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehorns,  100%  Sired  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkla. 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns _  12.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Rox .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Reds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Red  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
All  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Thure. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45c  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  Col.  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  Stuck  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville.Pa. 

GRAY  BILLS  "tJSS,* 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Graybill’a  Special  Mating  R.O.P.  100  100  100 

Sired  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  .$13.00  $28.00  $2.00 

AAA  Red  Rox  &  Br.  Cross .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire.... .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  WH.  ROCKS .  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  direct  or  Free  Lit.  on  request. 
Special  Prices  on  Started  Leg.  Pit's  &  Heavy  Breeds. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6,  C0C0LAMUS,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


CLEAR  SPRING  CHICKS 


DAY-OLD  AND  STARTED  CHICKS 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns.  Barred  and  White 
Rocks,  N.  H.  Reds  and  Bock-Red  Cross.  YVrite  for 
full  details  and  prices. 

CLEAR  SPRING  HATCHERY 

box  49,  McAlister v i lle,  Pennsylvania 


CHICKS  HATCHED  YEAR  ROUND 

ROCK  RED  CROSSES 
For  broiler  profits — Nichols  and  Christie 
Strains 

RED  ROCK  CROSSES 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  (Batreock  Strain) 

Layers  for  high  egg  production 

‘Always  Good  Prices” 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

CD  A  Phone  9082  llluci.  N  Y 


»£*ULSH  farm;  chick/H 


All  Breeders  jcarefully  culled  and 


Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
— —  and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 

Mon-  *  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 
Bill  Ship  C.O.D. —Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  . $12.00  $26.00  $3.00 
Barred  Plymouth  or  White  Rocks  15.00  22.00  9.00 

New  Hampshires  or  R.  I.  Reds..  15.00  22.00  9  00 

Red-Bocks  or  Rock-Reds  Cross..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Special  Grade  A  Matings  (Pullorum  Clean  Breeders) 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns. .  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires  17.00  25.00  13.00 

Rock-Red  or  Red-Rocks  Cross..  17.00  25.00  13.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 

FAIRPORT  Q"amy  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  B.  I.  Beds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list 
FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM  ’ 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Rods  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  &  Br.  Rocks,  Rock- 
Rod  &  Bed-Rock  Crosses,  Large  type  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
before  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


April  21,  1951 


Pigeons  for  the  Market 


As  we  face  scarcities  in  the  period 
ahead,  the  record  is  there  to  remind 
us  that  this  is  nothing  new  in  the 
squab-raising  business.  Squabs  them¬ 
selves  have  been  noted  as  scarce 
more  times  than  not  in  the  daily- 
quotations  of  the  produce  market 
press.  Under  “bid  and  asked”  quota¬ 
tions  in  our  large  cities,  as  this  is 
written,  appear  the  well  known  and 
time  worn  phrases  .  .  .  “squabs  enjoy 
active  demand  with  receipts  short  of 
trade  needs”  .  .  .  “squabs  in  light 
supply”. 

Almost  everyone  by  this  time 
knows  that  a  squab  is  a  fat  little 
bird  who  goes  to  market  in  25  days 
or  less  after  it  is  hatched  from  the 
egg.  All  that  a  squab  does  is  sit  and 
eat,  and  watch  his  parents  lay  two 
more  eggs  when  he  is  only  two  weeks 
old.  Work-horses  with  feathers  well 
describes  them.  Pigeons  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  world’s  greatest  feath¬ 
ered  producers,  homemakers,  and 
housekeepers. 

While  a  squab  man  supplies  the 
grain  to  the  parents,  at  least  the 
parents  do  all  the  real  work  and  feed 
their  own  young,  plus  all  the  brood¬ 
ing  and  hovering.  They  keep  these 
naked  mites,  at  first  no  larger  than 
a  man’s, thumb,  warm  even  in  zero 
weather.  Just  a  mass  of  pin  feathers 
at  10  days  old,  the  youngsters  are 
comfortable  in  the  short  soft  under¬ 
feathers  and  down  of  the  parent 
birds.  Squabs  swiftly  grow  feathers 
after  that  and  increase  in  weight  40 


you  the  approximate  number  of  pairs 
it  will  safely  hold.  Every  working 
pair  should  have  two  nests  as  they 
lay  again  before  the  first  nest  is 
vacated.  Nests  are  usually  a  foot 
deep,  a  foot  high  and  about  two  feet 
long  with  a  partition  in  the  middle 
making  two  nests.  Ordinary  orange 
crates  will  make  good  nests  at  small 
cost.  Nail  a  three-inch  wide  strip 
along  the  open  side  so  nesting  mate¬ 
rial  and  squabs  will  stay  in  the  nest 
and  the  eggs  will  not  roll  out. 

Nesting  material  can  be  whatever 
is  cheapest  and  handiest  in  your 
community.  It  may  be  pine  straw, 
oat  or  wheat  straw  or  tobacco  stems. 
The  last  are  sold  by  those  who  deal 
in  pigeon  supplies  and  are  principally 
used  because  the  tobacco  keeps  mites 
and  lice  away.  But  if  pigeons  are 
given  a  chance  to  take  a  bath  as 
often  as  they  like,  they  will  be  free 
from  mites  and  lice.  Pigeon  supply 
dealers  sell  bath  pans.  Never  fill  a 
water  container  over  three  inches 
deep  for  pigeons,  or  they  may  drown 
themselves.  They  love  to  bathe  and 
jump  right  in,  no  matter  how  deep. 

The  Flypen 

Only  a  modest  outlay  is  needed  for 
fiypens.  Formerly  they  were  huge 
affairs,  but  today  experience  has 
shown  that  only  medium  sized  sun- 
porches  are  required.  A  flypen  should 
be  high  enough  for  the  owner  to  walk 
comfortably  under,  when  on  occasion 
he  must  go  into  the  pen,  and  about 
as  long  as  it  is  high  and  the  width 


The  floor  hoards  in  the  flypen  should,  be  spaced  about  one  inch  apart,  as 
shown,  in  order  to  permit  drainage  of  rain  and  bath  water.  This  group  of 
young  mated  pairs  of  beautiful  White  Kings  are  enjoying  the  sun  in  their 
flypen  at  Robinwood  Farm,  Cary,  N.  C. 


times  in  25  days  over  their  weight 
at  birth.  There  is  no  getting  up 
nights  to  check  the  temperature  of 
this  brooder.  The  parent  stock  do 
all  the  work  in  this  business  of  rais¬ 
ing  meat  for  market.  Bear  in  mind, 
though,  that  it  pays  to  start  small 
and  learn  the  short  cuts,  also  the  de¬ 
tails  of  their  care  and  marketing,  as 
well  as  the  habits  of  the  pigeons 
themselves  before  investing  heavily. 

Pigeons,  like  most  domesticated 
birds,  respond  to  good  housing.  A 
draft-free  building  is  a  prerequisite, 
although  it  may  be  quite  unpreten¬ 
tious  in  appearance.  The  loft  of  a 
bam  or  other  outbuilding  can  be 
equipped  with  slight  expense  to 
house  squabbing  pigeons.  However, 
guard  against  a  building  which  har¬ 
bors  rats  beneath  it  or  inside  it. 
Squabs  and  rats  are  not  the  right 
combination. 

Keep  Loft  and  Pen  Dry 

Be  certain  that  your  pigeon  loft 
or  pen  is  dry.  One  beginner  housed 
his  birds  above  the  horse  stalls  in 
the  barn.  The  eggs  failed  to  hatch, 
yet  apparently  the  building  was  dry, 
the  roof  tight.  Finally  he  found  the 
reason  why  the  pigeon  eggs  did  not 
hatch:  the  steamy  moisture  in  Win¬ 
ter,  given  off  by  the  horses,  rose  to 
the  loft  above  producing  the  egg 
hatching  trouble.  Insulation  fixed 
that. 

If  you  already  have  a  building 
which  you  could  use  for  pigeons  and 
wonder  how  many  pairs  it  will  ac¬ 
commodate,  simply  line  the  back  and 
two  sides  with  nests  from  floor  to  eye 
level  height,  count  the  nests  and 
then  divide  by  two.  This  will  give 


of  the  pen  or  building  housing  the 
birds.  The  floor  of  the  flypen  should 
be  raised  from  the  ground,  both  for 
the  purposes  of  good  ventilation  in 
Summer  and  for  protection  from  bur¬ 
rowing  enemies  of  the  birds.  It  may 
be  constructed  of  six-inch  width 
boards  spaced  an  inch  apart  for  the 
rainwater  to  drain  off,  or  made  of 
wire  like  the  rest  of  the  flypen.  It 
made  of  wire,  several  large  planks 
should  be  laid  on  proper  bracing  to 
support  the  weight  of  a  person  at¬ 
tending  the  birds,  even  though  the 
attendant  rarely  needs  to  enter  the 
flypen  as  feed  and  water  are  inside 
the  squab  house.  The  bath  pans,  how¬ 
ever,  should  be  placed  outside  in  the 
flypens,  where  water  splashed  by  the 
birds  will  do  no  harm.  They  can  be 
manipulated  through  the  wire  and 
filled  with  either  a  hose  or  bucket 
from  outside  the  pen.  Bath  water 
should  be  emptied  after  an  hour  of 
use  as  the  birds  will  be  prone  to 
drink  it  if  left.  Use  one-inch  mesh 
wire  in  the  flypens  to  keep  out  grain 
stealing  sparrows. 

Other  equipment  needed  is  drink¬ 
ing  fountains,  the  automatic  type 
preferably,  and  a  receptacle  for 
pigeon  grit.  Commercial  pigeon  grit 
is  a  more  complete  mineral  mixture 
than  ordinary  poultry  grit  and  has 
(in  addition  to  ground  granite)  sea- 
shell,  charcoal,  salt  and  some  iron 
oxide.  The  last  named  is  a  preven¬ 
tive  of  canker,  and  an  intestinal 
stimulant,  as  is  the  charcoal.  Pigeons 
love  grit.  Keep  it  moist  and  they  will 
eat  more  of  iit  than  if  dry.  No  grit 
means  very  few  eggs,  as  the  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  eggshell  then  must  be 
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Dr.  Salsbury's  R©H"0“Sol 


Gives 

Poultry 


kiM 


Growth 


Even  With  Vitamin  Bn  And 


Aureomycin  In  The  Feed 

ok  PREVENTS 
Coccidiosis 
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DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 

with 


( Growth  Stimulation J 

factor 

Rcn-O-Sal’s  exclusive  ingredient,  3-NTtro 
4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid,  helps 
chicks  gain  15%  faster  weight lay  eggs > 
up  to  15  days  earlier. ,  without  forcing. 

Test  proved.  Used  by  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers. 

Also  Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis— 

Larger  doses  prevent  spread  of  cecal 
coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks.  Costs  about 
lc  per  bird.  Easy  to  use  tablets  for 
drinking  water,  ..powder  for  feed.  Buy  at 
hatchery,  drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr,  Salsbury's 
Laboratories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  fori 


+  +  +  + 
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SALSBURYS 


Stern  Bros. 

{pohc/uio 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-MAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Stern’s  "HEN"  Chicks 


Stem  from  Laying  Queens 

•  For  more  than  25  years  Stern  Bros. 
“Hen”  Chicks  have  consistently  develop¬ 
ed  into  the  aristocrats  of  the  laying 
pens.  Why?  Because  these  Leghorn 
Chicks  are  carefully  selected  ONLY  from 
farm-proven,  disease-free  hens,  bred 
scientifically  for  your  profit.  Yes,  “Hen” 
Chicks  live  longer,  yield  more  eggs  per 
pound  of  feed  and  return  you  money¬ 
making  dividends  over  a  greater  period. 

•  Longevity  Leghorns  •  New  Hampshires 

•  Rock-Hamp  Cross  •  Sex-Link  Cross 


I  nun 

j  Hew 
fTTns&M. 


CHICKS 

F90M  2  to  5  YEAR  OLD 

LEGHORN  j 


Put  in  a  brood  of  STERN  BROS.  “HEN’ 
CHICKS  now!  They  will  write  your 
profit  story  all  the  way.  (U.  S.-N.  J. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Straight 
Run  and  Sexed  Chicks). 

New  Booking  for  May  &  June  Delivery 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LISTI 


Stern  Bros 


SOUTH  VINELAND.  N  J 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  IS 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KS1DE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Scrgeantsvllle.  N.  J. 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA -LEGHORNS 

larger  White  Eggs, 

Stamina  and  Vitality. 

Type  White  Leghorns, 

Hampshire-Barred  Bock 
for  Meat  and  Eggs. 

Master’  or  White  Boc] 

Broilers.  U.  S.  Api 
Pullorum  Controlled, 

Started  Pullets,  6  Wks 
Up.  Free  Catalog. 

Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland,  Mich. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Beports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FBEE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  II04R.  Holland.  Mich. 


-  STARTED  CHICKS  — — ■ 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.  O.  P.  and  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean,  Also: 
Hay  Old  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Straight  Bun. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  a  Pellman,  Prop.,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Caimabalism.  Circular 
fr<*.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Bex  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  IOO. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK.  NEW  YORK 


drawn  from  the  birds’  own  bodies 
and  will  eventually  weaken  them, 
thus  throwing  them  into  an  untimely 
moult. 

Need  for  Good  Grain 

Sound,  clean  grain  is  a  must  in 
order  to  succeed  with  pigeons.  Exam¬ 
ine  your  grain  before  you  buy;  write 
for  samples  if  it  is  to  be  shipped  in 
from  a  distance.  Pigeon  feed  can  be 
purchased  in  a  prepared  mixture  all 
ready  to  feed  and  should  contain  at 
least  13  per  cent  protein,  or  the  in¬ 
dividual  grains  may  be  purchased, 
locally  and  fed  separately,  giving  the 
birds  free  choice.  The  four  main 
varieties  of  grain  needed  are  corn, 
wheat,  peas  and  kaffir  com. 

Squabs  are  killed  by  sticking 
through  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with 
a  pointed  knife  and  then  allowed  to 
bleed.  They  are  plucked  dry  while 
still  warm  and  the  head  is  left  on. 
The  soft,  immature  carcass  and  beak 
identify  the  bird  as  a  squab  rather 
than  a  tough  pigeon,  and  means  the 
difference  of  50  cents  or  more  in 
price. 

The  beginner  who  does  not  have  a 
large  number  would  do  better  to  sell 
his  squabs  locally  than  to  ship  them. 
A  hotel  is  usually  a  good  outlet  for 
squabs,  as  well  as  the  consumer 
whom  you  may  reach  either  by  per¬ 
sonal  solicitation  or  by  use  of  the 
telephone.  Local  freezer  lockers  are 
also  a  good  source  for  squab  sales; 
the  manager  usually  knows  those 
customers  who  would  be  delighted  to 
make  contact  with  a  squab  raiser. 
Often  he  would  like  to  buy  squabs 
for  resale  to  his  locker  patrons.  Some 
very  desirable  contacts  may  be  made 
through  the  poultry  marketing  spe¬ 
cialist  at  each  State  Department  of 
Agriculture.  These  men  not  only 
have  a  duty  to  help  the  farmer  but 
have  wide  contacts  and  specialized 
knowledge  to  bring  to  his  assistance. 
They  may  be  instrumental  in  initia¬ 
ting  a  contact  that  will  be  of  long 
duration  and  extremely  valuable. 

There  is  great  pleasure  as  well  as 
possible  profit  to  be  derived  from 
raising  these  work  horses  with  feath¬ 
ers.  Pleasure  in  a  job  is  what  really 
results  in  profit.  Jim  Robinson 


Chinese  Eggs  Flood  N.  Y. 

At  the  Erie  County  Poultry  School 
and  Egg  Show,  held  recently  at  East 
Aurora,  N.  Y.,  Prof.  Wendell  Earle  of 
Cornell  reported  that  a'  veritable 
flood  of  Red  China’s  dried  eggs  are 
being  imported  into  the  United 
States,  and  that  commercial  bakeries, 
supplying  city  and  country  con¬ 
sumers,  use  these  imported  eggs  in¬ 
stead  of  fresh-laid  local  eggs  to 
depress  the  market. 

According  to  Prof.  Earle,  this  has 
been  going  on  for  several  years,  and 
has  been  continued  under  the  Red 
regime.  The  government  has  bought 
eggs  to  keep  the  prices  up,  but  al¬ 
lows  these  Chinese  eggs  to  come  in. 
There  is  a  tariff  but  it  is  low  enough 
so  they  can  be  sold  at  a  profit.  Every 
effort  on  the  part  of  members  of 
Congress  to  have  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  increase  the  tariff,  to  protect 
domestic  poultrymen,  has  been 
turned  down. 

John  Gernatt,  Sr.,  Collins,  Erie  Co., 
poultryman,  said  it  had  come  to  his 
notice  that  Chinese  dried  eggs  have 
been  shipped  to  several  points  in 
Western  New  York,  besides  Buffalo, 
where  they  are  used  by  local  baker¬ 
ies.  He  said  one  shipment  to  a 
Jamestown  bakery  of  1,000  pounds 
recently  arrived  by  truck. 

However,  there  are  many  favorable 
factors  confronting  the  poultryman 
this  year,  Prof.  Earle  reported. 
Entering  a  period  of  greater  defense 
spending,  with  increased  industrial 
and  business  spending,  means  a 
greater  demand  at  a  better  price. 
Laying  hens  are  fewer  than  last  year. 
Egg  production  probably  will  be 
lower  during  the  first  half  of  the 
year.  The  price  should  remain  as 
high  or  higher  than  last  year,  but 
production  costs  will  likewise  be 
higher. 

George  Allein,  West  Falls,  and 
Charles  Edwards,  Holland,  acted  as 
chairmen  of  the  two  sessions.  Kenneth 
Gould,  Colden,  was  crowned  the  new 
“Egg  King”  of  Erie  County.  He  has  a 
flock  of  2,000  laying  White  Leghorns. 

e.  w.  G. 


Captain  Cook,  when  he  set  sail  in 
1769  on  his  famous  trip  to  the  South 
Seas,  laid  great  stress  on  cleanliness 
aboard  his  ship  and  among  his  crew. 
This  was  the  reason,  he  said,  that  he 
was  able  to  return  three  years  later 
with  an  enviable  record  of  having 
lost  only  one  man  from  disease. 


THAT’S  WHY 


IS  SO  IMPORTANT! 


The  influence  of  some  feeds  is  so  great, 
they  pay  for  themselves  many  times  over. 

PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  is  like 
that.  It  may  cut  your  cost  of  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  more  than  the  Starter  costs. 

Research  proves  it  can  happen! 

For  example,  in  the  recent  British 
Columbia  study,  a  good  commercial 
Starter  was  enriched  in  just  one  critical 
nutrient.  Growth  was  not  improved. 
But,  they  got  that  growth  on  1 1  %  less 
feed! 

Here’s  another  reason  why  the  "Life- 
Span”  Nutrition  built  into  PRATTS 
CHICK  STARTER  is  important. 

Here  is  Starter  so  extra  pure  .  .  .  extra 
wholesome  . . .  extra  nutritious,  it  even 


can  head  off  many  chick  troubles  that 
begin  in  the  egg. 

So  the  "Life-Span”  Nutrition  in 
PRATTS  STARTER  may  pay  for  itself 
through  increased  feed  efficiency  alone. 
But,  this  great  feed  helps  produce  a 
LIFE-TIME  of  high  profits  in  many 
other  ways  as  well. 

The  high  chick  mortality  your  best 
future  layers  commonly  suffer  is  re¬ 
tarded.  Time  required,  to  reach  matur¬ 
ity  .. .  attainment  of  full  body  size  . . . 
intensity  of  first  year  production  .  . . 
all  are  favorably  affected. 

When  only  2  pounds  of  a  feed  can 
help  you  do  so  much,  why  not  insist  on 
PRATTS  CHICK  STARTER  ? 


F0RBABYL CHIOS' 


VITAMIN  POTENT 


The  APF  Factor — antibiotics — and  all 
the  other  new  discoveries  are  used  in 
"Life-Spon”  Nutrition. 


CUP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Dept.  BC-59 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of 
your  booklet,  ‘‘The  Start  for  a  Life-  i 
time  oj  High  Profits.  ” 

Name _ _ I 

Address _ jj 

City _  State _  I 

- j 


Started  White  Leghorn  Pullets 

Buy  partly  feathered,  ready  to  be  trained  to  the  roosts 
White  Leghorn  Pullets  that  are  approximately  3  to  4 
weeks  old  for  as  low  as  37o  for  AA  grade  and  42c  for 
AAA  grade.  Save  all  the  work,  worry  and  losses  of 
baby  chicks.  Ohio-U.S.  Approved.  All  started  chicks 
are  vaccinated  for  Newcastle.  Write  for  free  litera¬ 
ture.  WAPAK  HATCHERY,  WAPAKONETA,  OHIO 


RUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  htavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  &  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Started  Chicks,  4  to  6  wks.  old.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  14.  RICHFIELD,  PENNA, 


BUY  YOUR  CHICKS  FROM  A  BREEDER 

Don’t  take  chances.  Our  chicks  are  from  large  size,  heavy 
production  Barron  S.  C.  W.  Leghorns.  Hens  weigh  up  to  7 
lbs.  Mated  with  R.O.P.  Pedigreed  Cockerels.  Extra  Quality  IT  DA  VC 
Chicks  from  Blood-tested,  healthy,  vigorous,  selected  stock.  .  rH  1  J 

Usrtaanhd'^der.eXed  "  COCkereIs*  Write  for  price  '• 


CLAUSER  POULTRY  FARM,  Robt.  L.  Clauser,  Box  R,  Kleinfeitersville,  Pa. 
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NOW!  Get  Amazing  New  Comfort  and  Relief  with 

RUPTURE-EASER 


A  Piptr  Croc*  Product 


•  NO  FITTING  REQUIRED 


•  For  Men,  Women  and  Children 


Y ou  can  deep 
in  it  .  .  .  you 
can  work  in  it 
.  .  .  you  can 
bath*  in  it. 


Strong  form  -  fitting' 
washable  support.  Snap^1 
•up  in  front.  Adjustable  back  lac¬ 
ing  and  leg  strap.  Soft  flat  groin 
pad — no  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Invisible  under  light  clothing. 
Also  used  as  after-operation 
support.  Just  measure  around 
lowest  part  of  abdomen  for  size. 

PIPn  BKACf  CO.  DIPT.  RY-41 

811  Wyandotte.  Kansas  City  6,  We, 


or  Utt  vQ95 
Side . _0 

Double . S4^ 

OVER  200,000  GRATEFUL  USERS! 


10  DAY  TRIAL  OFFER— ORDER  NOW 

Money -Back  Guarantee  if  you  don’t  get  blessed  relief 


Piper  Brace  Company,  Dept  rv-4i  • 
811  Wyandotte,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo.  | 
|PUo>»  wnd...  RUPTURE-EASERS  by  return  moil.  I 

I  Right  5' do  □  $3.95  Meosu re  around  low-  8 

|  Left  Sid*  □  $3.95  «*»  Part  of  my  obdo-  • 

*  Double  □  $4.95  men  is . INCHES  J 

J  Enclosed  it:  □  Money  Order  Q  Check  for  $ . f 

I  □  Send  C.  ©.  O.  Mte  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  COD’s  I 

a  I 

I  Nome  .  . . r ....  . . j 

• 

- « 

I 


|  Address 
I 

_  City  and  State . 


the  best  for  the  least . . . 
Christie’s  all-purpose  chix 

Christie's  SPIZZERINKTUM  New 
Hampshires  are  unique.  Christie's  and 
only  Christie's  have  the  inbred  ca¬ 
pacity  to  develop  into  top  egg  layers 
and  premium  meat  birds.  Unless  you  are  getting 
both  theso  money-making  factors,  you  are  getting 
lesa  than  the  best.  For  sustained  high  egg  yields, 
and  superior  fleshing,  go  to  the  source  for  your 
New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Bocks.  Depend  only 
on  Christie’s  SPIZZBRINKTUM  chicks  to  open 
your  door  to  two  profit-making  markets.  Write, 
wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorutn  Clean. 
Christie  Pliy  Farms,  Ine.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


Picker 


Ounkmaster 


Eviscerating 

Table 


See  PICKWICK  First 

for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You’ll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Write  today  for  complete  lino 
folder.  It’s  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Scalding 

Tank 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


Poultrymen  order  and  re¬ 
order  Warren  Beds  year  after  year  be- 
htah*  ~~ey  ProdVC8  desired  result*.  Consistent 
* i™ t h6gf P r,od.u ! 011 '  early  feathering  and  rapid 
,  UtiJhree  °f  the  basic  bonuses  every 
n/mumhL  of  barren  chicks  gets  every  time. 
Item  ember  Jim  Warrens  New  Hampshire  Breed 
too:  —  io(>%  originated  from  hi*  famous  Reds. 
1950  SCORES 

radnginaI?iT Hlch  £*"  A11  breeds  for  seventh 
10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3680  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Seme  sward 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn. — New  World's  Record  for  Breed: 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
V.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  eontest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J  .  J  .  WARREN 

ROfiS  Box  22*  North  Brw>kfie,d-  Mass- 

tutns  AttoctA  nom \ 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


PROVEN  SIRES 
As  Important  i  n 
Poultry  Breeding  As 
They  Are  in  Dairy 
Breed  Improvement. 


8.  McLean  Buckingham 


R.  I.  REDS  B.  P.  ROCKS 
SEX-LINKS 
BARRED  CROSS 

U3DA  A.  H.  D.  Bulletin  122  reports  national 
average  of  R.  O.  P.  Candidates  in  1948-49  at  1S9 
eggs.  Average  production  of  daughters  of  ROP 
dams  in  Mount  Fair  flocks  was  229  eggs, 
30  eggs  above  average. 

Our  present  candidates  seem  determined  to 
maintain  this  high  production  standard.  In 
their  first  four  months  under  traps.  Rocks  have 
maintained  77%  production  and  the  Red3  86%. 

Our  candidate  cockerels  at  20c  each  are  a  bar¬ 
gain  when  used  for  mass  flock  Improvement 
or  for  crossing. 

Pullets  are  heavy  layers.  cockerels  are 
heavy  weighers. 

If  you  are  interested  in  foundation  breeding  or 
mass  flock  improvement,  write  for  catalog. 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-12,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


HALL  BROTHERS 

—  /)/;*&£ 


SEX-IINKED  > 
HAUCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONS 

OF  THE  CROSSBRED 
DIVISION 


j  | . ■ 

Send  for  beau 
'•  new',  catalog  NC 
>}  and  read  the  s!or> 
t  behind  the  record 
profiff  mode  by 

V  4K<-c<a  9/-.CS  Atiniitv 
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7  these  top  quality 

A  chicks.  ,,  _  . — 
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KALI  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Sox::  60  jWoHingfordi ,  Conn. 


;8 


f''TJfr,krQ  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leg  ,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas.  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Ilvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td.  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Our  selection  Breed  and  Sex.  N.  H.  Beds.  Crosses, 
White  &  Brown  Leghorns,  Barred  &  White  Rocks 
$2.95-100,  C.O.D.  plus  shipping  charges.  All  hatchery 
surplus  from  reliable  hatcheries.  Will  ship  your 
choice  if  available.  Will  ship  at  once. 
KLINE’S  CHICKERY  SHERIDAN.  PENNA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  80th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Ited  broiler  cross  &  Red-Bock  cross.  Bd.  &  W. Rocks, 
All  breeders  supervised;  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  and  prices.  MATTERN’S 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


Homestead  White  Crosses  —  A  Columbian-Red  Mating 
producing  a  White  Chick.  Fast  Growing-Feathering. 
Very  meaty.  Short  legged.  Yellow  Skin.  Superior  meat 
type  that  brings  a  premium.  Also  excellent  layers. 

HOMESTEAD  FARM.  fit.  I-R,  NEWTOWN.  CONN. 

WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS-  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield.  Ohio 

STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH'S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 
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The  U.  S.  D.  A.  shakeup  which 
saw  Gus  F.  Geissler  take  over  the 
leadership  of  PMA  from  Ralph  S. 
Trigg  and  Harold  K.  Hill  replace 
Frank  K.  Woolley  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  has  not  yet  been  explained 
satisfactorily  and  probably  never 
will  be.  Nor  can  observers  guess  why, 
at  this  late  date,  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Charles  F.  Brannan  saw  fit 
to  replace  the  two  appointees  of  his 
predecessor,  now  Sen.  Clinton  P. 
Anderson  (D.,  N.  M.).  As  far  as  can 
be  learned,  there  had  been  no  new 
disagreements  between  the  replaced 
officials  and  Brannan,  though  neither 
was  ever  suspected  of  too  much  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  the  Brannan  Plan.  The 
new  regime  may  not  help  Brannan’s 
relations  with  Congress,  but  it  cer¬ 
tainly  will  not  hurt. 

Geissler  is  particularly  popular  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  his  administration  of 
the  crop  insurance  program.  That 
program  was  so  costly  and  so  poorly 
managed  by  Geissler’s  predecessor 
that  Congress  cut  it  out  entirely  for 
a  year.  Then  Congress  permitted  a 
very  limited  experimental  crop  in¬ 
surance  program  and  appointed 
Geissler  manager.  Geissler  showed 
surpluses  right  from  the  start  and 
Congress  responded  by  rapidly  en¬ 
larging  the  program. 

The  hint  that  Trigg  and  Woolley 
may  have  been  replaced  because  -of 
lack  of  vigor  in  pressing  the  farmers’ 
viewpoints  within  defense  adminis¬ 
tration  circles  just  doesn’t  seem  to 
hold  water.  Brannan  has,  himself, 
been  slapped  down  often  and  hard  by 
the  defense  officials,  and,  although 
Brannan  has  been  mentioning  his 
plan  as  potentially  useful  in  the 
present  emergency,  there  is  little 
prospect  of  any  major  attempt  to  put 
it  across  this  year.  The  shakeup  in 
the  final  analysis  appears  to  have 
little  immediate  significance  as  far  as 
U.  S.  D.  A.  policy  is  concerned,  but 
may  be  regarded  as  probably  a 
tightening  up  of  the  administration’s 
farm  front  forces  for  next  year’s 
election  campaigns. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  definition  of  agricultural  per¬ 
sonnel  exempted  from  the  draft  has 
been  re-drawn  in  an  executive  order 
by  the  President.  To  be  deferred  for 
agricultural  reasons,  an  individual 
must  be  constantly  engaged  in  farm¬ 
ing  and  must  be  irreplaceable  with¬ 
out  material  loss  in  farm  production. 
The  individual  must  also  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  for  market  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  those  farm 
commodities  which  are  necessary  to 
the  national  health,  safety  or  interest. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Charles 
Sawyer  has  also  released  a  new  list 
of  so-called  essential  activities  to  be 
considered  by  draft  boards  when 
weighing  deferments.  Farm  work, 
except  for  production  of  unusual  or 
luxury  items,  is  still  included  though 
many  other  categories  have  been 
dropped  from  the  Sawyer  list. 

Sfc  *  #  JH 

Charles  W.  Holman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation,  has  asked  price 
supports  on  milk  and  its  products  at 
between  115  and  125  per  cent  of 
parity.  Holman  argues  that  unless 
high  price  guarantees  are  given  dairy 
farmers,  many  will  decide  not  to 
bother  with  high-priced  feed  and 
high-priced  labor  in  order  to  sell 
milk  which  returns  much  less  profit 
than  would  the  dairy  cows  if  they 
were  sold  for  beef.  Holman  says  we 
may  find  we  have  a  lot  of  beef  and 
a  shortage  -of  milk. 

*  *  #  *  *  # 

The  Select  Committee  to  Investi¬ 
gate  the  Use  of  Chemicals  in  Food 
Products,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Rep.  James  J.  Delaney  (D.,  N.  Y.) 
began  this  session’s  hearings  on 
April  12.  The  Committee  has  virtu¬ 
ally  promised  to  introduce  legislation 
regulating  more  stringently  the  use 
of  chemicals  as  substitutes  for  farm- 
produced  food  ingredients  such  as 
eggs  and  milk. 

*  *  *  6=  * 

The  Treasury  Department  this 
month  reminded  farmers  that  they 
must  pay  social  security  taxes  for 
any  of  their  workers  employed  by 
them  continuously  October  through 
December,  1950,  and  for  those  who 
were  employed  for  at  least  60  days 
during  the  January  through  March, 
1951,  period  at  earnings  of  $50  or 
more  for  the  period.  Harry  Lando 
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,Ask  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  full  details  or  write:  Dept  Rl, 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


CgQPEJtATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


By  farmers  for  farmers 


NEW 

LIGHT 

COLORED 

HAMPS 

BRED  FOR 


IGG 
PRODUCTION 


A  REAL  MONEY  MAKING  STRAIN  «(  New 
Hampshires.  Heavy,  persistent  layers  of  larg8 
brown  eggs;  free  from  broodiness  —  outstanding 
for  low  laying  house  mortality  —  apparently  free 
from  leukosis.  Fowl  bring  premium  prices. 
SAVAGE  HAMPS  grow  fast,  feather  early,  show 
early  sexual  maturity.  These  birds  can  make 
money  for  you  too. 

Write  at  once  for 

NEW  FREE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

Also  facts  about 

Savg*  Barred  Cress  and  Cornish  Cross  Chicks  for 
profitable  meat  production.  Pullorum  Clean  — 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed 
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When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Get  200  EGGS* 

with  HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

•  * .  excellent  cross  breeding'qualities 
for  Superior  MEAT#  tool 


Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 


Take  the  first  step  toward  bigger  poul¬ 
try  profits  now!  Mail  this  coupon  for 
your  FREE  COPY  of  our  24- 
page  illustrated  catalog  today. 
*on  monthly  hen  average  basis. 
■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■« 
■  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12 
g  Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Walpole  78  g 

Yes,  send  me  your  big  24-page  illustrated  J} 
catalog! 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Broilers  As  a  Business 

I  am  thinking  of  going  into  the 
battery  broiler  raising  business. 
Would  like  to  have  your  ideas  about 
the  present  cost  of  feed  per  bird, 
also  estimates  of  other  costs.  ,  R.  h.  b. 

From  the  management  point  of 
view,  you  would  have  no  difficulty  in 
rearing  broilers  in  batteries  up  to 
a  weight  of  two  and  a  half  pounds. 
The  present  cash  outlay  for  feed 
would  approximate  50  cents  per  bird. 
Your  other  costs  would  depend  on 
the  source  of  chicks,  labor  efficiency 
and  overhead  expenses  that  would 
apply  to  your  special  proposition.  An 
average  estimate  for  these  other 
costs  would  be  30  cents  a  broiler, 
bringing  the  total  cost  to  80  cents,  or 
about  31  cents  a  pound  for  a  two  and 
a  half  pound  bird.  This  would  com¬ 
pare  with  about  25  cents  a  pound  to 
rear  the  same  bird  on  the  floor;  bat¬ 
tery  rearing  is  more  expensive  than 
floor  rearing. 

After  you  have  reared,  the  broilers, 
the  big  problem  will  be  marketing. 
Battery  grown  broilers  are  ex¬ 
ceptionally  tender  and  of  high 
quality.  For  that  reason  they  can¬ 
not  be  transported  to  market  alive 
without  considerable  shrinkage  in 
weight  and  they  must  be  killed  and 
dressed  immediately  upon  arrival. 
They  cannot  be  held  at  the  whole¬ 
sale  market  for  a  few  days,  a  com¬ 
mon  practice  with  floor-grown 
broilers.  The  best  market  plan  is  to 
kill  the  birds  at  the  farm  as  soon 
as  they  are  removed  from  the 
battery. 


Milk-Fed  Capons 

I  have  and  can  obtain  quite  a  bit 
of  skimmilk  and  am  wondering  about 
the  possibilities  of  raising  milk-fed 
capons.  Would  like  to  have  some 
general  ideas  as  to  the  possibilities  of 
doing  this,  as  well  as  using  this  milk 
with  other  kinds  of  poultry. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  j.  s. 

Milk-fed  capons  are  those  which 
have  been  given  a  finishing  feed 


moistened  with  milk  for  a  short 
period  prior  to  marketing.  Very  little 
milk  would  be  needed  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  unless  one  were  raising  thou¬ 
sands  of  capons.  Then  again,  the 
management  of  such  an  enterprise 
to  utilize  the  milk  would  require 
having  capons  ready  for  market  at 
all  seasons,  which  would  not  be 
feasible  because  they  are  principally 
in  demand  for  the  winter  holidays, 
and  throughout  the  winter  months. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  in  capon  production,  you  can 
estimate  that  seven  pounds  of  feed 
will  be  required  to  rear  one  pound 
of  capon,  and  that  the  price  of 
capons  probably  will  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  45  to  50  cents  a  pound 
liveweight,  for  this  year.  If  you  are 
in  a  position  to  kill  and  dress  the 
poultry  for  retail  trade,  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  substantial  profit  would 
be  good. 

Returning  to  the  use  for  the  milk, 
you  can  feed  it  in  place  of  water  to 
poultry  of  all  ages.  The  greatest 
benefit  will  be  realized  in  the  diet  of 
young  chicks  and  in  laying  fowls. 
When  this  is  done,  a  relatively  cheap 
mash  can  be  used  as  all  protein 
concentrates  such  as  meat  scrap,  fish 
meal,  soybean  meal  and  dried  milk 
products  can  then  be  omitted  from 
the  mash. 


Polyneuritis  in  Chickens 

My  chickens  have  a  nervous  dis¬ 
order  which  causes  them  to  throw 
their  heads  back.  I  am  told  it  is 
known  as  polyneuritis.  Can  you  tell 
me  about  this,  and  what  to  do? 

A.  H.  B. 

Polyneuritis  in  chickens  is  a  dis¬ 
ease  caused  by  a  deficiency  in  vita¬ 
min  B1?  otherwise  known  as  thiamin. 
It  is  never  likely  to  be  experienced 
where  chickens  are  fed  natural  or 
unprocessed  products  such  as  whole 
or  ground  grains  for  the  greater'  part 
of  their  daily  diet.  Even  soybean  oil 
meal,  which  is  used  in  most  poultry 
rations,  contains  more  thiamin  than 
chickens  actually  require.  If  we  used 
white  flour  instead  of  bran,  middlings 
and  corn  meal  as  a  base  for  poultry 
feeds,  we  could  anticipate  trouble, 
but  in  actual  practice  the  greater 
part  of  the  poultry  diet  consists  of 
products  high  in  thiamin. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  April  9, 
1951,  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93 
Worth  St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls  at  the  Long  Island  City  Ter¬ 
minal  were  liberal.  Demand  moder¬ 
ate.  Market  about  steady;  fryers 
steady  to  firm;  caponettes  steady. 
Pullets  weak. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl 
—  black  42-44  cents,  fancy  44-46 
cents,  few  47  cents;  Leghorn  few  35 
cents;  Red  43  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross, 
five  lbs.  and  up  56-57  cents,  few  60 
cents;  4V2-5  lbs.  51-53  cents;  4-4*/2 
lbs.  45-46  cents;  3V2-4  lbs.  36  cents. 
Fryers  —  Cross,  36  cents;  Rock,  36- 
38  cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock,  fryer 
size,  best  48-50  cents,  smaller  43-46 
cents;  Cross,  fryers  43-45  cents, 
smaller  40-42  cents.  Turkeys — Bronze 
hens  55  cents;  Toms  45  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  moderate. 
Trading  was  slow,  market  dull  and 
weak. 

Apples  —  Western  N.  Y.,  eastern 
box,  Golden  Delicious,  2%  in.  min. 
$2.00;  Hudson  Valley  —  eastern  box, 
U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh,  2%  in.  min. 
$1.50-1.75;  Delicious,  2xk  in.  min. 
$1.75-2.00;  Northern  Spy,  2xk  in.  min. 
$1.25-1.50;  Romes,  showing  scald 
three  in.  up  $2.00. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  was  fair.  Onions 
were  steady.  Beets  —  Long  Island, 
bu.  bskt.,  round  $2.00-2.25.  Carrots — 
Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.,  Topped, 
washed  $1.25-1.75.  Onions  —  Oswego 
Sec.,  50  lb.  sack,  Yellow  Globe  $2.00- 
2.25;  few  large  $2.35.  Potatoes  — 
Long  Island,  Katahdin  and  Green 
Mt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50  lb.  sack, 
$1.10-1.15.  Maine,  Katahdin  and 
Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  1  Size  A,  50  lb. 
sack,  $1.20-1.30.  Scallions  —  Long 
Island,  bu.  bskt.,  30-36  cents;  bunches 
$1.25-1.75. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light  to  moderate. 
Demand  active  for  browns,  but  slow 
for  large  whites.  Market  about  steady. 


Large  whites  and  browns,  52  cents 
per  doz.;  medium  whites  and  browns, 
49-50  cents  per  doz. 

Butter  and  Cheese  — Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  moderate.  Trading  was 
slow  and  prices  tended  slightly  low¬ 
er.  Market  weak.  Wholesale  prices  on 
bulk  cartons,  per  lb.:  Higher  than  92 
score  (AA)  66%-67  cents;  92  score 
(A)  66  cents;  92  score  (B)  65y4  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  light.  Demand  slow, 
market  weaker.  Current  Daisies  42- 
44  cents  per  lb.,  Current  Flats,  40- 
42  cents  per  lb.  Cured  Daisies,  45- 
53  cents  per  lb.;  Cured  Flats,  45-52 
cents  per  lb.  Five  pound  processed 
loaf:  41-44  cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  were 
light.  Trading  slow,  market  steady. 
Per  lb.:  Best  stock  sold  at  40-45 
cents,  poor,  small  and  heavy  35-38 
cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Demand  good  on 
small  “bobs,”  with  bulk  of  light¬ 
weight  calves  and  small  “bobs”  going 
to*  boners  and  meat  processors. 
Heavier  calves  and  vealers  moved 
slowly.  Market  generally  steady  at 
present  levels.  Prices  per  lb.:  Choice 
55-60  cents;  fair  to  good  42-54  cents; 
small  36!£-42  cents. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 
Stuart .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


-  WHITE  AMERICAN  GUINEA  EGGS  - 

ALICE  TRAMMELL.  CRISFIELD.  MARYLAND 


PEARL,  WHITE  AFRICAN.  Lavender  Guinea  Chicks. 

breeding  stock.  Beautiful  birds,  delicious  egg  and 
meat.  Over  100  varieties  rare,  exotic  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  animals,  pets,  rabbits,  hamsters.  Also  high 
quality,  low  priced  chicks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults, 
goslings.  15  varieties.  ALBERTUS  KNOLL 

HATCHERY,  DEPT.  R-3,  HOLLAND.  MICHIGAN 


SUNNYBROOK 


announces 


.  •  .  White  Holland 

TURKEY  POULTS 

Here  are  Turkey  Poults  at  a  new  peak  of  perfection. 
Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  leading 
strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  modern  re¬ 
search  and  the  latest  turkey  Improvement  methods  have 
gone  into  our  Sunnybrook  White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 
They  grow  big  end  plump  while  still  young  and  tender 
and  have  a  delicious  flavor.  They  are  planned  just  for 
eating.  They  grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — 
the  toms  usually  bring  the  same  price  on  the  market  as 
the  hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  in  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive  and 
appetizing  appearance  for  market.  All  this  means  high¬ 
est  premium  prices  for  you.  We  guarantee  100%  live 
delivery,  by  parcel  post..  Railway  Express,  by  air  or,  if 
nearby,  our  own  trucks. 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  course 
Write  for  your  copy  of  our  “Turkey  Story 
for  1951”  —  also  our  amazingly  low  prices. 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

Box  T-52  —  Phone  8-161 1  —  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 


TOP  JURKEY  PROFITS 

BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  •  BELTSVILLE 


Your  profits  are  protected  by 
our  strict  breeding  program. 
All  flocks  State  tube-tested. 
Get  our  well  balanced,  early 
maturing  poults.  Highland 
Farms  turkeys  gain  faster 
and  put  on  pounds  more  economically. 

FREE  FOLDER  |1roV3t,B?V.'.ri.b;S 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilles.  Rush 
card  for  today’s  low  prices.  Place  order  be¬ 
fore  capacity  is  completely  booked! 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Poul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Box  10,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


A fowl  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  Hatching  Every  Week 
Oftentimes  some  poults  are 
available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  —  and  at  Extra 
Bargain  Prices. 

Write  —  Wire —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
All  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

THOR  MAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


n 


Grant’s  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

"One  of  America’s  Fine  Scrams." 
Strong.  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices. 
JFre»  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 

WALTER  GRANT  FARMS.  HAMILTON,  VA. 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

—  ~ BRONZE  BROAD  BREASTED  POULTS  - 

BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDER  AND  PRICES 
WEST  SHERWOOD  FARMS,  INC. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  MARYLAND 


ESBENS  HADES’  QUALITY  POULTS 


Iroad  Breasted  Bronze,  White  Holland  Beltsville 
Elites.  April.  May,  June  STARTED  TURKEYS  to 
ight  weeks  old  available  In  May  Guaranteed.  Write 
•sbenshade  Turkey  Farm,  Box  R,  Paradise,  Pa. 

rURKEYS—  Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
Vhite  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Vrite:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant.  Box  R.  Middletreek.  Pa. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  JERSEY  BUFF  - 

POULTS  —  EGGS.  CIRCULAR. 

HARDY  FARMS,  MALONE,  NEW  YORK 

_  BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 
SEIDELTON  FARMS.  WASHINGTONVILLE,  PA. 


TURKEYS  —  Meat  type  White  Holland  Poults. 

N  Y.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Sixth  Year. 
Write  SHELLY’S  HATCHERY.  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 

I.  s.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 

Ironze,  Bourbon  Red,  Royal  Palm  Turkeys.  Breeders 
:ggs  A  Poults.  Elsie  Hallock,  Washington  Depot.  Conn. 

.uye  m  GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 

JUCKLINvS  *  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 

iuperior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 

Vhite  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Jolored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  24  per  duckling  orders 
ess  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 


"DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMTER1 AL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


LINE4  V  I  L  L  E 


POULTS 


Pullorum 
Clean 

• 

WHITE  HOLLANDS 
~  BROAD  BREASTED  BRONZE 
SMALL  TYPE  WHITES 
SMALL  TYPE  NARRAGANSETTS 

All  Poults  from  more  than  5,000  breeders 
on  the  Irons  Farms.  Officially  tube-tested 
and  selected  with  no  reactors  for  past 
seven  years. 

FAIR  PRICES  FREE  CATALOG 

Quantity  Orders  Delivered  by  Heated  Truck. 
LARGEST  PRODUCERS  OF  PENNA. 
U.S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN  POULTS 
MIXED  POULTS  —  APRIL,  584  ea.  in  100  lots. 
LINESVILLE  HATCHERY 
Hatching  Poults  Exclusively 


BOX  14 


LINESVILLE.  PENNA. 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 
JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 
Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD. BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

“DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 
Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  8T..  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Griffin 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain)  Broad  Breasted  heavy  meat 
type  White  Hollands  (Phinney  Strain)  from  our 
N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Write  for  Fblder  Today. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  RiDGEwoo0DFFINf  j. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 
Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308, CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  Car  delivery.  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS. 

HILLROT  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

_ PHONE  29  J. 


ESSIP0FF  PILGRIM  GOOSE  FARM 

Build  a  practical  flock  of  birds  bred  from  ancient  line 
descendants  of  first  Ives  flock.  Only  domestic  goose 
sex-linked.  Prices  on  request.  Address  — 

TERRYVILLE,  :  LONG  ISLAND,  NEW  Y  0  RK 

White  Embden  and  Toulouse  Goslings 

day  old  and  started,  complete  instructions  on  raising  and 
hatching  with  each  order.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS  —  From  our  mature,  proven  breeders  of 
purebred  large  Emden,  Toulouso  and  Exhibition  Mam¬ 
moth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Ill.  Cir.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 

GOSLINGS  —  HATCHING  EGGS  —  BRE  EDI 

ING  STOCK.  Four  Varieties.  Prices  Reasonable.  Will 
do  custom  hatching.  WILDWOOD  GOOSE  FARM  & 
HATCHERY,  GETTYSBURG,  OHIO 

TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN,  R.  0.  I.  Millington,  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 
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Pennsylrama  Farms 


D  D-sired 
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MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT 


I  have  shares  of  stock  in  the 
Dairymen’s  League  issued  to  my 
father  who  joined  the  League  in 
order  to  have  an  outlet  for  his  milk 
and  had  to  buy  stock  on  the  number 
of  cows  he  owned.  They  should  be 
making  money  because  they  haven’t 
even  paid  interest  on  the  stock  in 
over  35  years.  I  have  the  stock.  What 
can  I  do  to  get  returns?  p.  w.  g. 


In  1946  William  Ray  Baldwin, 
President  of  Automatic  Guns,  Inc., 
Elk  Mills,  Maryland,  called  on  me 
selling  stock  in  this  company.  He 
stated  the  stock  was  not  sold  by  high 
pressure  salesmen,  but  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  company,  and  if  I  bought 
stock  in  the  company,  I  could  make 
plenty  of  money.  m.  t.  v. 

Delaware 


at  Lower  Production  Cost 

Pedigreed  R.  O.  P.  breeding  sires  transmit 
health,  vigor,  fast  growth  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  This  makes  your  feed  cost  low  per 
dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat. 

4520  R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Sires 

That’s  what  we  added  for  this  year’s  flock 
improvement,  giving  you  better  and  better 
chicks  each  year.  We  are  a  Penna.  XI.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Passed  hatchery.  For  23 
years  every  breeding  bird  has  been  officially 
selected  and  bloodtested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sires’  Dams’  R.  0.  P.  Records  as  follows: 

Ti  White  Leghorns . 250  to  334  eggs  ^ 

*•  New  Hampshires . 203  to  327  eggs  J 

*.  White  Rocks . 226  to  318  eggs  S 

t  Barred  Rocks . 201  to  324  eggs  S 

r  R.  I.  Reds . 275  to  327  eggs  5 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds:  t 

J  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked  egg  cross)  > 

J  221  to  329  eggs  / 

*i  Rock-Hamps  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross)  J 
*i  201  to  335  eggs  ? 


The  percentage  of  R.  O.  P.  sired  breeders  in 
each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  59.4%;  New  Hampshires  65.4%;  XVhite 
Rocks  45.3%;  Barred  Rocks  64.0%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  52.1%;  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  36.5%;  Rock-Hamps  (barred  cross) 

•’9.1%.  Northwesters  Now  Available 

We  are  one  of  the  first  hatcheries  to  make  this 
sensational  new  cross  available.  It's  for  meat 
production  only,  and  it  offers  unusuai  profit 
possibilities.  Read  about  it  in  our  catalog. 


EDEC  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
NtEE  pew  1951  catalog  in 
full  natural  color.  Explains 
the  egg  production  inheri¬ 
tance  behind  Pennsylvania 
Farms  chicks.  Shows  how 
you  can  have  a  balanced 
year  ’round  income  from 
both  eggs  and  meat.  We’ll 
also  send  you  our  money 
saving  LOW  PRICES. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


BABCOCKS 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 


M 


At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn,  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  flrst,f  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  otill 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  ah 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


v~\\\SEND  F0R  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
i  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BWCOCK  foulhyfarm^ 


Inc. 


Rt.  3* 


BatimgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Bock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Bocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  Sc  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


mm 
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BLoomm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Beds,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Bun 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  $10-100  P’pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Clr.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser.  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  TJ.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


JUNIATA  VALLEY  QUALITY  CHICKS 

We  Ship  At  Once  100  100  100 

Cash  or  C.  O.  D.  Str. -Run  Pits.  Ckls. 

Large  White  Leghorns . $11.90  $24.00  $2.50 

New  Hampshire  Reds .  13.90  18.90  10.00 

All  Breeders  Carefully  Culled  and  Blood-tested. 

100%  live  arrival  and  95%  sexing  guaranteed, 
luniata  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R.  McVeytown,  Pa. 


CODDINGTON’S  BETTER  CHICKS 

Sex  link  and  White  Leghorns  at  prices  poultrymen  can 
afford  to  pay.  Cockerels  and  hens  from  Leading  R.O.P. 
breeders.  U.S.  Approved.  Pullorum  clean.  Produce  own 
eggs.  Circular.  ROSS  COODINGTON. 

PETERSKILL  POULTRY  FARM.  ACCORO,  N.  Y. 


Pennsylvania 

The  Dairymen’s  League,  Inc.  was 
a  New  Jersey  corporation  which 
issued  stock,  par  value  $2.50,  on  the 
basis  of  25  cents  per  cow  to  each 
member.  It  is  said  the  stock  was 
largely  in  the  nature  of  a  member¬ 
ship  fee  and  not  capital.  The  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  League  used  up  the 
capital  of  the  corporation  and  it 
ceased  to  carry  on  business  in  April 
1922.  It  was  later  dissolved  in  New 
Jersey.  The  expenses  of  the  disso¬ 
lution  absorbed  the  benefits  of  its 
assets.  The  stock  is,  therefore,  worth¬ 
less  and  the  old  corporation  has  been 
out  of  business  over  20  years.  The 
Dairymen’s  League  Cooperative 
Association,  Inc.  is  an  entirely 
separate  corporation  organized  on  a 
different  basis.  “Seven  Decades  of 
Milk,”  written  by  John  J.  Dillon, 
former  publisher  of  The  R.  N.-Y., 
gives  the  complete  story  on  the  new 
organization. 

There  is  a  recognized  need  for  ex¬ 
tension  of  gas  and  oil  facilities  to 
many  localities  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  natural  gas  and  oil  may  be  piped 
into  various  new  sections  of  the 
country.  Operators  are  soliciting  lo¬ 
cations  in  limited  areas,  we  under¬ 
stand  and  take  an  option  on  a  piece 
of  property  so  that  if  any  activity 
starts  up  they  will  be  somewhat 
prepared  and  on  the  ground  floor.  It 
behooves  land  owners  to  be  alert 
and  cautious  about  signing  leases  to 
permit  holes  to  be  drilled,  or  trenches 
dug,  or  pipes  laid.  It  will  pay  to  have 
a  lawyer  examine  any  option  offered. 
Some  readers  report  that  they  are 
being  asked  to  sign  leases  to  give  a 
right  of  way  through  their  proper¬ 
ties  with  little  assurance  that  the 
land  owner  will  be  protected.  The 
amounts  offered  for  the  “privilege” 
do  not  seem  adequate  and  there  is 
the  added  possibility  that  springs 
may  be  damaged,  shrubbery  de¬ 
stroyed  and  after  the  pipes  are  laid 
the  land  may  be  useless  and  infertile. 
There  is  every  reason  to  use  caution 
and  be  chary  about  signing  away 
your  rights  on  your  own  property. 
Wastelands  should  be  used  as  much 
as  possible.  In  one  section  home 
owners  were  •  incensed  over  con¬ 
demnation  proceedings  to  gain  ease¬ 
ments  on  land  for  a  New  England 
project  for  gas  pipe  lines.  The  ob¬ 
jection  was  so  strong,  other  ways 
are  being  sought  to  place  the  route 
at  a  sufficient  distance  to  minimize 
danger  from  gas  leaks  or  explosions 
in  a  high  pressure  pipe  line.  A  Texas 
company  is  said  to  be  searching  for 
a  site  for  underground  storage  of 
natural  gas.  All  that  could  be  learned 
was  that  the  work  was  “strictly 
confidential.”  There  may  be  no 
danger,  but  before  signing  papers  or 
even  giving  permission,  consult 
your  lawyer. 


The  Gill  Development  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  Canada,  people  telephoned 
me  asking  me  to  buy  some  stock  in 
their  mine.  I  said  I  will  ask  my  bank 
about  it.  As  soon  as  I  mentioned  I’d 
see  my  advisor  first,  the  person 
from  Canada  said  “Good  Night.” 
Then  next  thing  comes  this  letter 
returned  from  the  dead  letter  office 
in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  five  cents  collect. 
I  thank  you  again  for  warning  me. 

New  York  m.  a. 

Need  more  be  said  about  these 
Canadian  stocks  that  are  peddled  all 
over  the  country?  We  have  had 
hundreds  of  inquiries  about  this  de¬ 
velopment  or  that,  and  in  many  cases 
the  company  was  dissolved  years 
ago;  or  is  out  of  business;  or  absorbed 
in  a  reorganization;  or  simply  non¬ 
existent,  except  in  someone’s  hat.  In 
this  case  the  mail  is  returned  — 
“Fraudulent.”  Our  reader  was  wise. 
Stock  in  Canada,  the  U.  S.,  or  any¬ 
where  else,  is  not  being  peddled 
around.  Investigate  and  hold  on  to 
your  cash. 


In  1949  William  Ray  Baldwin, 
sold  me  100  shares  of  Automatic 
Guns,  Inc.  for  $500,  claiming  that  the 
U.  S.  Government  owed  the  company 
some  $800,000  and  when  paid  there 
might  be  dividends,  and  the  stock 
would  double  in  value.  Will  you 
study  the  “Litigation  Release”  en¬ 
closed  and  advise  if  any  part  of  this 
$500  can  be  recovered?  w.  I.  B. 

Maryland 

Here  are  two  letters  three  years 
apart  that  indicate  the  varied 
schemes  resorted  to  by  promoters 
and  the  different  ’  representations 
made  for  the  sale  of  worthless  stock. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  William  Ray 
Baldwin  was  placed  on  probation  for 
two  years  in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  stock  in  Automatic  Guns,  Inc.  It 
seems  a  light  punishment  for  a  de¬ 
fault.  He  defrauded  many  Maryland 
and  Delaware  persons  in  the  sale  of 
the  securities.  He  failed  to  advise 
them  that  the  company  was  insolvent 
and  that  money  from  the  sale  of  the 
stock  would  be  used  for  himself  per¬ 
sonally.  The  corporation  and  its 
stock  is  reported  to  us  as  being 
‘  dead  as  a  door  nail”  for  years.  The 
stock  can  be  written  off  as  valueless. 

Some  time  ago  we  reported  losses 
by  customers,  who  sent  remittance 
for  shirts  to  the  Kenton  Shirt 
Company.  The  shirts  were  never  re¬ 
ceived.  Letters  were  returned  indi¬ 
cating  the  concern  had  moved  and 
left  no  address.  Subsequently  the 
principal  in  the  concern  was  located 
and  the  case  was  tried.  At  the  end 
of  the  Government  case  the  indict¬ 
ment,  charging  the  defendant  with 
violation  of  the  mail  fraud  statute, 
was  dismissed.  Fraudulent  intent  is 
essential  in  cases  of  this  kind  as  an 
element  of  proof,  but  the  Court  in¬ 
dicated  chat  it  was  doubtful  if  there 
was  fraudulent  intent  in  this  case. 
We  hope,  however,  the  proprietor  will 
make  an  attempt  to  reimburse  those 
who  lost  in  his  venture. 


What  do  you  think  of  this?  I  have 
my  doubts  about  it.  c.  h. 

New  York 

“This”  is  a  four  page  circular 
which  offers  a  new  way  of  prayer 
that  will  help  you  meet  all  personal 
problems  and  create  happiness  in 
your  life.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  to  the  personal  analysis  on  the 
last  page  and  answer  a  few  questions. 
The  answers  will  be  analyzed  and 
studied  so  that  “they”  will  know  ex¬ 
actly  what  new  prayers  to  send  you. 
Oh  yes,  there  is  a  charge  for  this  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  has  been  made  as  low  as 
possible.  Just  send  two  dollars  for 
which  the  New  Way  Prayers  and  a 
folio  of  complete  instructions  will  be 
sent.  If  they  do  not  solve  the  particu¬ 
lar  problems  and  one  is  not  delighted 
and  thrilled  by  the  new  experience 
gained,  remittance  will  be  returned 
without  question.  We  wonder!  The  14 
questions  on  the  personal  analysis 
form  cover  whether  one  is  worried 
about  money,  job,  debts;  is  lonely; 
wants  better  health,  more  friends, 
etc.,  etc.  The  “Prayers”  will  be  sent 
C.  O.  D.  if  the  $2.00  is  not  handy.  For 
us  The  Lord’s  Prayer  covers  all  one’s 
needs  and  carries  comfort  and  assur¬ 
ance  for  everyone.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mandments,  the  Bible  and  Beatitudes 
give  the  perfect  way  of  life  and  are 
without  money  and  without  price. 

A  reader  reported  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  transaction  with  Theodore 
Braude  of  Faraway  Farms,  Silver- 
lake,  Indiana,  and  we  found  Braude 
had  “moved  and  left  no  address.” 
We  are  now  advised  that  Braude  is 
under  arrest  for  using  the  mails  in 
furtherance  of  a  scheme  to  defraud. 
Goslings  were  advertised  for  sale 
under  the  title  Faraway  Farms.  He 
failed  to  fill  orders  and  failed  to  pay 
for  services  and  merchandise. 


Outstanding 

Quality  tor  over  50  years 

TOPS  FOR  MEAT 

“5V4  lbs.  at  12  weeks”  —  ‘‘never  had  any¬ 
thing  that  could  beat  these  White  Rocks 
for  growth  or  production.”  Hundreds  of 
reports  like  the  above  prove  that  our  53 
years  breeding  has  developed  exceptional 
hardiness,  quick  growth,  uniform  feather¬ 
ing.  Thj  ideal  meat  bird  —  white 
feathered  for  cleaner  dressing,  fast  grow¬ 
ing  for  tender  meat  and  earlier 

broiler  profits. 

EGGS,  too  —  pullets  start  laying  early 
and  turn  in  high  flock  averages  with 
low  mortality. 

We  Specialize  —  ONE  BREED,  ONE 

GRADE  (THE  BEST),  AT  ONE  PRICE. 

All  breeders  on  our 
own  farm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

Baby  Chicks  or  Hatch¬ 
ing  Eggs  at  reason¬ 
able  prices. 

Try  this  great  meat 
and  egg  strain  this 
year.  Get  «iew  free 
catalog  and  prices  — 
Write: 

DEPT.  F 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN'r 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Hundreds  of  poul¬ 
trymen  make  extra 
profits  with  this 
ideal  egg  and  meat 
strain.  Chicks 
feather  evenly,  grow 
quickly,  have  plump,  meaty  breasts, 
large  body  size.  Pullets  make  per¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

6000  MASS.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Full  details  In  FREE  folder  —  write  today! 


FEATHERLAND  FARM  Box  R.  Sudbury.  Mass. 


CHAMBCRIM 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  In: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Produotion. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Rooks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  tool 

6.500  VT.  -  U.  8.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREE0ER9 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
send  postal  card  today  I 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Bratti.uii.  vt 


Pa  Dircf  BARRED 

irAHiV3  rocks) 

BIG  BIROS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers— 
official  records  to  349  eggs, 

U.  8.  Pullorum  Clean.  Bugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog, 


JOE  PARKS  u  SONS,  altoona,  pa. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


NEW  BOOK 

Free  I 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 


1951  white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  In  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chickg  aro  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires.  White  Rocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry.  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
3Ulr  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188$. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY  INC..  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 
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Subscribers *  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  bo  thia  department  20c  per 
word,  including:  name  and  address,  each  loser - 
tion.  parable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 

R  G.  Wearne,  M.  I).,  Senior  Director,  Wassalo 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 
Augusta.  New  Jersey. _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  IlDion,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2568  per  year,  loss  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

IV ANTED:  Expert  saw  mill  sawyer.  Others  need  not 
apply.  Permanent  employment.  Excellent  wages. 
BOX  5502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TRAINED  attendants.  Full  maintenance,  good  pay. 

Apply  Miss  Ford,  Supervisor,  Masonic  Home 
Hospital,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

COOKS,  houseworkers,  couples,  waitresses.  Help  all 
kinds.  Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  ol  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and 
laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director  Letchworth 

Village,  Thlslls,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  dairy  farm.  State  wages 
expected  with  room  and  board.  Abe  Mierop,  Blairs- 
town.  New  Jersey. 

SINGLE  man  lor  general  farming  and  work  with 
Jersey  herd.  Wages  plus  maintenance.  No  liquor. 
Telephone  collect,  person-to-perBon,  preferably  meal- 
time.  P6ter  Piester,  Manager,  Germantown,  N.  Y.  67. 
POULTRYMAN,  married  wanted  on  large  poultry 
farm,  experienced  with  brooding  and  layers,  handy 
with  tools;  good  living  conditions.  Address  BOX  5549, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  tractor  driver,  ..-experienced.  Permanent.  Good 
wages  and  opportunity  for  responsible  man.  60-hour 
week.  Board  or -apartment.  Paffendorf  Farm,  400  Dur- 
ham  Ate.,  Metuchen,  N.  J. _ 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  at  once.  Laverne 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  harness  maker  on  riding  tack  and 
luggage.  Wages  $60  per  week.  BOX  56^2,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

HERDSMAN:  The  man  desired  is  probably  middle 
aged  and  has  had  a  successful  career  as  herdsman 
and  understands  feeding,  breeding  and  Holstein 
bloodlines,  raising  calves  and  fitting  for  sale  and 
shows,  therefore  able  to  furnish  good  references  as 
to  ability  and  character.  He  will  have  a  bloodline 
from  the  heart  of  the  Bess  Burke  and  Carnation  Mad¬ 
cap  families  to  work  with.  Splendid  location  Central 
New  York.  All  replies  confidential  and  will  be 
answered.  A  personal  interview  will  be  arranged. 
BOX  5613,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacations.  We 
have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and  furnished 
apartments  for  married  men.  Write  or  caU  Mr. 
Be.mon,  Garelick  Bros.  Farms,  Inc.,  Franklin,  Mass. 
Telephone  Franklin  419,  After  5:30  call  1122, _ 

CARETAKER:  Farm  Jersey.  Three  rooms,  gas,  elec¬ 
tricity;  $100  month.  Drivers  license  required.  BOX 
5602,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  farm  estate,  working  gardener, 
some  greenhouse  experience.  Wife  for  general 
housework,  year  around  position.  Excellent  cottage 
on  grounds.  Write  B.  Salisbury,  Wrigbtsville,  Penna., 
R.  F.  P.  1, _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife.  Man  for  driving,  garden¬ 
ing.  handyman,  farm  work.  Wife  to  do  housework 
and  cooking.  Easy  way  to  save  money  for  couple  will¬ 
ing  to  work.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Use  of  own 
television  set.  Wages  $250  per  month.  BOX  389, 
Princeton,  N.  J. _ 

CARETAK  EK-G  ardeticr,  Berkshire  Mountains!  Ex- 

perienced,  private  family.  BOX  6603,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _  1 

WANTED :  Female  domestic,  dependable,  good  home, 
two  children.  $100-$125  monthly,  depending  on  ex- 

perlence.  BOX  5604,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ELDERLY  widow  with  small  estate  would  like  a 
capable  all  around  man  between  65  and  70  years 
of  age,  with  car.  Protestant,  small  wages,  ex- 
ceptional  home,  BOX  5605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED  by  May  1,  settled  couple  for  6mall  family 
on  farm  northern  Westchester  County,  Wife  cook 
and  clean,  man  lawn  and  small  garden,  odd  jobs 
and  a  little  driving.  State  experience  and  salary 
wanted.  BOX  5606,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  assistant  poultry  man  wanted  for 
modem  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Single  or 
couple.  Good  salary.  Nice  new  living  quarters.  Must 
ha  reliable.  References  required.  BOX  5607,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ 

FARMER,  experienced  groundsman,  for  large  estate 
Rockland  County,  Handy,  Own  tools,  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  grounds,  trees,  etc  Steady  position. 
Write  BOX  689,  217  7th  Ave.,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  3pply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc,,  Flemington,  N,  J. _ 

WANTED  couple,  must  like  out  o(  doors,  experienced 

chef  and  chambermaid;  in  spoilsman’s  lodge;  be 
willing  to  co-operate  in  all  choros.  Year  round  for 
right  couple.  Write  BOX  46,  Mt,  Tretnper.  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  married  fanner  with  agricultural 
school  training  for  Loire  Island  grassland  farm. 
Younger  type  probably  now  employed,  and  ready  to 
assume  larger  responsibilities.  Small  dairy  herd  and 
commercial  flock  of  hens.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
energetic  honest  individual.  Modem  house,  fuel,  light, 
salary.  BOX  5625,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  assist  on  poultry  farm,  good  board 
Give  particulars,  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Fann,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. 

WANTED  companion  that  can  drive  car,  etc.,  for 

elderly  lady;  Long  Island,  live  in  or  out.  Refer¬ 
ences  imperative.  State  qualifications  and  items  of 
Interest,  BOX  5626,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  resort:  June  10  -  September  20. 

Must  be  attractive,  not.  afraid  to  work  (no  heavy 
work  involved).  35-55  years.  $75  month  and  mainte- 
nance,  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. _ _____ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  Gardener,  handyman,  some  driv¬ 
ing;  cook,  housekeeper;  country  home;  no  other 
help.  $300.  GR  7-2743  or  BOX  5634,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

SINGLE  man,  80-45v  yi'ars.  Itfust  know  electricity, 

plumbing,  how  to  oporate  movie  machine,  good 
Personality,  South  winters.  Write  full  qualifications. 
No  liquor.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H, _ 

Pastry  cook,  must  be  experienced  in  volume  cook- 

ing  for  high  class  resort.  June  15-September  15. 
$200  per  month.  Write  fully.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro, 
New  Hampshire.  _ 

Married  man  for  turkey  farm.  Good  wages,  house 

and  privileges,  PiuinsteadvlIIet,  Pm _ 

HOUSEWORKER  In  Convent  Boarding  School,  de- 

sirable  living  conditions:  ref  or  dices  required.  Write 
BOX  500,  Noroton,  Conn. _ _ 

"’ANTED:  Experienced  tractor  and  farm  machinery 

operator  on  dairy  farm,  little  milking.  House, 
modern  conveniences,  $175  month.  Walter  Bebrman, 
Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Assistant  herdsman  on  modem,  mechan¬ 
ized,  purebred  Jersey  farm.  Comfortable  house. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Blackwell's  Mills  Farm, 
George  McGuire,  Manager,  Belle  Mead,  New  Jersey. 
Phone  Belle  Mead  490-J-2. _ 

DAIRYMAN’S  helper  wanted  for  work  on  eastern 

college  dairy  farm,  good  pay,  with  liberal  time 
off.  Room  and  board  privileges  at  low  cost.  Write 

BOX  5627,  Rural  New-Yorker,  _ _ 

GARDENER:  Children’s  Summer  camp  Berkshires. 

Steady  work.  Start  immediately.  Also  man  skilled 

in  plumbing  or  carpentry.  Write  BOX  15-L,  206 
West  70th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANT  active  elderly  couple,  poultry  experienced, 
(Lake  County)  Florida.  Apartment  and  one-half 
interest.  Write  Gotham  Farm,  Minneola,  Florida. 
MARRIED  couple,  preferably  middleaged  without 
children  who  like  to  live  in  country  about  12(4 

miles  from  Bridgeport,  Conn,  or  20  minutes  driving. 
Perfect  living  quarters  with  privacy  in  main  house. 
Bedroom,  sitting  room  and  tile  bath  with  shower. 
Woman  must  bo  responsible  to  handle  cooking  of 
meals  as  needed  with  cooperation  of  lady  of  the 
house  and  general  housework.  Plain  food,  country 
style.  Man  must  be  willing  to  help  around  house 
with  heavy  wqr k,  including  lawn  and  flower  garden 
work.  Family  of  five,  two  boys  away  in  school.  Beauti¬ 
ful  view  and  surroundings.  If  not  interested  in  country 
life  and  abovq  responsibilities  do  not  answer.  If 
interested  write  stating  name,  ages,  and  qualifications. 
Give  references,  salary  expected  and  reasons  for  wish¬ 
ing  this  opportunity.  An  interview  will  be  arranged 
if  reply  is  satisfactory.  Write:  Department  RA,  617 
State  Street,  Bridgeport,  Coral, _ 

A1AN  for  200  acre  apple  orchard.  Modem  3-bedroom 
house.  Knowledge  machinery  essential.  Daniel  Cook, 
229  South  Manning  Boulevard,  Albany,  N.  Y.  , 
HOUSKPARENTS:  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age  boys 
or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are 

essential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Stall¬ 
ing  salary  up  to  $250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round 
farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re- 
publlc,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small  clean 
modem  equipped  boarding  house.  Must  be  clean, 
willing,  able.  State  age,  salary  per  month.  Mrs. 

Elsie  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  poultry  farm  work;  woman  grade  eggs, 
assist  housework.  Salary  and  3-room  furnished 
house.  Housekeeping.  One  child  school  age  no  ob¬ 

jection.  State  age,  reference,  full  details,  salary 
expected.  P,  O,  BOX  253,  Millville,  N.  J. _ 

MAN  for  light  farm  chores.  Good  home  and  small 
compensation.  Albany  vicinity.  BOX  5615,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

MAN  or  couple  on  poultry  farm.  Separate  living 
quarters.  Albert  Diemand,  Millers  Falls,  Mass. 
COUPLE:  Permanent  well  paid  position,  private 
modem  equipped  farm.  Own  quarters,  steam  heat, 
electricity,  farm  products.  Man  to  run  farm  and 

small  dairy;  wife  do  housework,  cooking  when 
owner  on  premises.  References  required.  State  wages. 
BOX  5616,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE,  experienced  gardener,  handyman,  cook, 
housekeeper,  country  home;  three  in  family.  Moder¬ 
ate  salary  and  new  4-room  cottage^  Scott  Paterson, 
Woodbridge,  Conn. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  man,  24, .veteran,  would  like  to  learn  dairy 
farming.  No  experience,  can  operate  tractor.  State 
wages,  first  letter.  BOX  5611,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN ,  25  years  experience  in  poultry, 

turkey,  game  management,  desires  work  in  com- 
mercial  plant  or  estate.  BOX  5628,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  other  position  parttime  exchange 
quarters,  garden,  sober,  white,  middleaged,  married. 
BOX  5635,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

AGRICULTURIST,  middleaged,  refined,  experienced 
farming,  cattle,  horses,  maintenance.  BOX  5629, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ 

WORKING  farm,  foreman,  35,  married,  wishes 
position  operating,  developing  stock  or  grain  farm, 
salary,  bonus,  lifetime  experience.  Available  imme¬ 
diately,  K.  Comstock,  Lincoln,  R.  I. 

WB  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Eliinger's  Em- 
pioyinent  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

RELIABLE  man,  57,  single,  desires  position  as 
gardener,  caretaker.  BOX  5541,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

COUPLE,  painters.  BOX  5542,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

POMOLOGIST,  college  graduate,  M.  Se.  degree,  farm 
experience,  27  years,  married,  seeks  orchard 

management  job.  BOX  5543,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

RELIABLE,  capable  man  70,  seeks  place  with  nice 
people.  Retired  farmer,  poultry,  garden,  etc.  State 
wages.  BOX  5610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMAN,  experienced,  cleaner,  good  gardener. 

handyman;  no  driving,  good  habits.  Wife  excellent 
cook,  fine  baker,  serve,  neat  housemaid;  $185  month. 
Both  live  in.  Any  location.  References.  Answer  ex¬ 
pected  by  air  mail.  State  details.  David  Crotly,  148 
Cherry  St.,  S.  E.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. _ 

TEACHER,  experienced,  desires  rural  school  for  now 
and  September.  BOX  5617,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER  with  daughter  11,  wishes  position  as  house 
worker.  Experienced.  BOX  5618,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ _ _ 

DUDE  Ranch ;  similar  position  desired  by  young 
couple.  Horseman,  entertainer,  director  crafts,  sports, 
etc.  Wife  waitress.  Experienced,  personable.  BOX 
5619,  Rural  New  -  Yorker.  _ _ 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific;  share,  salary. 
BOX  5629,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

VETERAN,  33,  single,  draft  exempt,  desires  position 
on  farm  or  estate  as  driver  and  general  handyman. 
Willing  to  travel  anywhere.  References.  R.  McQuade. 
452  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City,  N,  J. _ _ 

COMPETENT  farm  manager  open  for  a  position  on 
account  of  dispersal  of  estate.  Best  references  on 
request.  Go  anywhere.  R.  W.  'Beardslee,  care  Awaga 
Hotel,  Owego,  N.  Y, _ __________ 

YOUNG  man,  18,  wishes  employment  July  1  to  Oc- 
tobef.  Beef  cattle.  BOX  5621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT.  MTU. 

MAIN  road,  76  acres,  fruit,  stock  farm,  modem  barns, 

five  room,  bath,  roadside  market;  $10,000.  Also  12- 
room  Dutch  Colonial  two  families,  three  fireplaces, 
farm  buildings,  55  acres,  bridal  path,  landscaped 
elevation.  Beautiful  all  year  home;  $6,500.  Murray, 
Realtor,  Wolcott,  N.  Y.  _ _ _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P,  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N,  Y.  _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Addreas: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Asaociates,  Inc.,  Bartonaville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 
from  Troy,  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

ALL  types  farms  for  sale.  Write  for  free  bulletins. 

_ W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson '  City,  New  York. _ 

FARMS,  hotels,  stores,  gas  stations;  Located  central 
New  York.  300  acres,  equipped.  55  cows.  180  acres, 
equipped.  40  cows.  325  acres,  lake  shore  farm.  120 
acres,  equipped,  15  cows.  40  acres,  equipped.  12 
cows.  Write  or  telephone  46;  224.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort 
Plain.  N.  Y.  agent. _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  13-rooin  house  for  2  families,  hardwood 
floors  and  oil  furnace;  1  aero  lot,  3-car  garage.  1 
Block  from  courthouse  and  high  school.  Price  $9,500. 
Sir.  John  Potockl,  55  Trinity  Ave.,  Lowville,  N.  Y. 
POULTRY  Farm:  1%  acres,  five  rooms  and  bath,  one 
120  ft.  laying  house,  two  stories ;  slaughter  house ; 
five  brooder  houses,  other  buildings;  capacity  2,000 
layers  or  7,800  broilers;  two  retail  routes  in  full 
operation.  Price  $14,000;  live  stock  extra.  BOX  53, 
Selden,  L,  I.,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

SEND  for  farm  list.  Bomb  free  area.  Floyd  A. 
Dymond,  Tunkhannock,  Pennsylvania. 


WELL  paying  dairy  faim,  Rensselaer  County,  287 
acres;  raise  all  own  roughage,  grain;  40-cow  modem 
barn  with  electric  bam  cleaner;  two  silos;  other  large 
buildings  with  or  without  registered  Holstein  stock; 
completo  lihe  of  new  machinery  including  three 
tractors,  etc.  Lovely  colonial  house,  11  rooms,  three 
baths;  completely  renovated  and  modernized.  David 
Sheridan,  owner.  Valley  Fails,  N.  Y. 

FARM  for  sale:  Farm  435  acres,  woven  wire  fencing 
for  livestock.  Bordering  small  river  with  five  or 
six  fresh  water  lakes  in  middle  of  farm.  200  acres 
unde*  cultivation.  Old  time  eight  room  dwelling 
with  water  and  electricity.  Two  tenant  houses  with 
other  bams.  Price  $45  per  acre,  suitable  terms  if 
desired.  Subject  to  prior  sale.  BracHtam  Realty  Co., 
Realtors,  telephone  48;  P.  O.  BOX  430,  Sumter, 
South  Carolina. _ 

MONTGOMERY'S  Catalog,  free!  Bargains  galore! 

E'arms,  homes,  resorts,  country  businesses.  Eastern 
states.  Save  time,  money.  Denton,  Maryland. _ 

POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery,  nine  acres,  43,000 
incubator,  henhouses,  equipment,  500  tested  breedeis; 
good  house;  $13,000.  Write  BOX  5583.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

NEW  Spring-Summer  farm  and  business  catalog  free. 

Just  out.  Maine  to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1000  up. 
West's.  4-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. _ 

FOR  SALE:  Excellent  general  and  fruit  farm.  60  acres 
high  grade  farm  land,  8-room  home,  large  bam, 
garage,  hen  house,  etc.  Large  stream.  Fine  peach 
and  apple  orchard.  Income  from  orchards  $2,000  annu- 
aly.  Other  crops  $1,500.  Aged  owner.  Price  $13,000 
One-half  cash,  balance  easy  terms.  Koehler-Marvin 
Realty,  Inc  Frank  Koehler,  Saylorsburg,  Penna. 
Telephone  Sayloisburg  38-11. _ 

ATTENTION,  one  and  all!  Come  to  Greenville,  South 
Caroina,  textile  center  of  the  South,  with  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  approximately  167,000  in  greater  Greenville. 
Good  schools  and  colleges,  including  Furmin  and 
Bob  Jones  Universities.  Year  around  grazing,  good 
market  for  milk,  eggs  and  produce.  Wonderful  year 
around  climate.  Have  farms  10  to  273  acres  priced 
$35  per  acre  up,  also  city  property.  Deal  with  a 
man  of  25  years  farming  experience.  Contact  W.  F. 
Holloway,  Dial  2-1561  —  3-6286,  representing  J.  Ed. 
Dawson,  Realtor,  Lewis  Plaza,  Post  Office  Bldg., 
Augusta  Road.  Greenville,  South  Carolina, _ 

WANTED:  To  rent  on  monthly  basis  "tenant  house’’ 

,  on  farm,  approximately  60  miles  (or  less)  New 
York  City.  G.  Barney,  276  Westminister  Road, 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y, _ 

600  ACRES,  Putnam  County,  brooks,  lake  site, 
beautiful  high  location;  price  $30,000.  37  acres. 
Dutchess  County,  good  house,  large  bams,  brook, 
apple  orchard,  923  trees,  good  variety;  price  $26,000. 
100  acres,  Putnam  County,  10  room  house,  excellent 
condition,  large  barn,  chicken  house,  guest  house, 
lively  brook,  lake  site,  good  road;  price  $28,000  ;  55 
miles  New  York  City.  Write  E..  McGarry.  North 
Kent,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Principals  only. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  comprising  approximately  180  acres, 
35  tillable,  additional  ti.iage  available  nearby  for 
use.  500  cords  of  pulpwood,  150-200  cords  of  hard 
wood  second  growth.  Bam  120x40,  good  condition, 
40  cow  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  two  silos,  new 
milk  room  fully  equipped,  walk-in  deep  freeze,  7- 
room  house,  all  modem  conveniences,  2-car  garage, 
tool  shed,  slaughterhouse,  sheep  bam,  farming  equip¬ 
ment  and  tools,  good  condition.  All  milk  produced 
can  be  disposed  of  wholesale,  locally,  one  mile  from 
center  of  town  in  scenic  Darthmouth,  Lake  Sunapee 
region.  Price  $40,000.  J.  H.  Hail,  New  London, 
New  Hampshire. _ 

MODERN  Suffolk  County  broiler  farm:  Eight  acres, 
10,000  capacity  brooder  house,  radiant  heat;  7-room 
modem  house;  bam.  garage.  Price  $25,000.  Griffing 
and  Collins,  Brokers,  Shelter  Isand,  N.  Y. _ 

200  ACRES,  14-room  Colonial  two  family  house,  two 
baths,  two  kitchens,  furnace,  telephone,  electricity; 
30x50  overshot  barn,  stanchions  for  35,  horse  stalls, 
drinking  cups,  milker  pipe  line;  silo,  implement  shed, 
hennery;  100  acres  fiat  fertile  meadow,  65  acres 
pasture,  35  acres  woods  including  about  30M  ft. 
virgin  hemlock,  maple.  Large  sapbush,  trout  brook. 
About  halfway  between  Norwich  and  Cortland,  N.  Y. 
$3,600,  only  $2,600  down,  balance  $50  month  in¬ 
cludes  interest.  Stock  and  equipment  optional.  J.  R. 
Siiverstein.  Nineveh.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Low  cost,  bare,  rundown  dairy  farm;  with¬ 
in  100  miles  New  York  City.  Easy  terms.  L. 

Slmarl,  109  Adelphi  St.,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y.  _ 

FARM  boarding  house,  furnished ;  baths,  showers, 
artesian  well;  central  heat.  Ready  for  Immediate 

business.  Poultry  houses;  about  45  acres;  eight  acres 
fruit.  Route  52.  Terms.  Greer,  Sr.,  Walker  Valley, 
New  York. _ _______ 

WANTED  to  rent,  option  to  buy,  if  suitable,  small 

going  business  place  or  farm  on  busy  highway,  from 
owner.  Box  301,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. _ 

PAWLING  Vie.  Sportsmans  parauise.  Rainbow  trout 
stream,  deer,  pheasants.  50  acres,  20  cow  bam. 

milk  cooler,  brooder  houses;  electricity,  water,  6-room 
cottage,  9-room  modernized  farm  house.  Will  rent  all 
or  part  to  desirable  party,  reasonable.  Mrs.  L. 
Kavey.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y.  _ 

SMALL  country  place  for  rent  in  Rockland  County, 
handy  man  preferred.  BOX  5614,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ _ 

FARM  Wanted:  20  level  ceres,  eight  rooms  bath 
minimum,  within  120  miles  to  N.  Y.  Brook  or 
stream;  electricity,  hard  road  essential.  10,000  maxi¬ 
mum;  naif  down.  Photo3  returned.  John  J.  Buehholtz, 
685  East  7th  St.,  Brooklyn  18,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  303  acre  farm,  bordered  by  fresh  water 
creek  and  hard  surfaced  road;  $16,000;  one  fourth 
down.  Strout  Realty,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland. 


OPPORTUNITY:  Due  to  other  personal  business,  am 

offering  my  poultry  farm  32  acres  all  tillable, 
capacity  2,200  layers,  completely  equipped,  brooder 
houses,  range  shelters,  water  piped  to  pens,  pipe  for 
ranges,  over  $6,000  equipment  tractor  and  etc.  8-rocra 
house,  steam  heat  all  improvements.  On  main  road  It 
milea  from  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  For  quick  sale  full 
price  $9,500;  terms.  Shown  by  appointment  only. 
Address  Staub,  Box  32,  Dayton.  New  Jersey. _ 

256  ACRES,  Stock.  Equipment:  Beautiful  modem 

dairy  fann,  one  of  finest  in  Chautauqua  County,  in¬ 
cludes  31  head  cattle,  team,  tractor,  all  tools  and 
equipment,  crops;  lovely  five  room-bath  home,  all  im¬ 
provements.  pretty  lawn;  cemented  bam  75x40,  31 

ties,  water  cups;  silo;  2nd  bam;  other  buildings; 
256  acres,  100  sandy  loam  tillage,  500  sugar  maples, 
fruit  orchard,  estimated  $5,000  worth  Umber  when 
cut;  stock  and  equipment  alone  worth  $11,000;  dairy 
income  $6,000;  buildings  worth  over  $16,000  Full 
price  $23,000.  No.  A-11,537.  West's,  E.  State  St. 
at  City  Line,  Clean,  N,  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. 

MODERN-Stock-Equipment:  High  class  dairy  farm  on 

blacktop  highway,  near  N.  Y.  -  Penna.  State  line,  25 
miles  Binghamton;  35  head  cattle,  four  tractors,  1950 
Dodge  truck,  modem  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful 
modem  bungalow,  10  rooms,  two  baths,  hot  water 
heat,  fireplace,  hardwood  floors,  well-landscaped;  4- 
roora  tenant  heuse;  A-l  cemented  barn  30x60;  two 
silos;  three  poultry  houses;  other  buildings;  108  acres; 
income  $16,000;  stock  and  equipment  woith  $25,000. 
Illness  sacrifice,  terms.  No.  13,172.  West’s,  A.  C. 
Goodrich.  R.  D.  No.  2.  Box  96.  Waverly.  N.  Y. 
(three  miles  east  of  Waverly  on  Rt.  17).  Farm 
catalog  free.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  325  aero  modem  dairy  farm  in  Susque¬ 

hanna  Valley,  hard  road, ~  210  acres  ttllable,  120 
acres  river  flat,  two  barns,  two  houses,  100  head 

Holsteins,  two  late  model  tractors,  baler  and  com¬ 
plete  lino  of  farm  machinery;  $75,000.  Other 
equipped  farms,  $20,000  up.  J.  H.  Cruickshank,  Harry 

B.  Robertson,  Rep.,  Unadilla.  N,  Y.  _ . 

FOR  Sale:  Six  room  house,  oil  furnace,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  2%  acre  lot,  including  some  woodland, 

shade  trees  and  garage.  Commuting  distance.  Ocean 

City :  hard  surfaced  road,  Fred  A.  Kohler.  Peters- 
burg.  New  Jersey.  _ _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Beautiful,  new,  secluded  ranch  type  house, 

four  rooms,  bath,  insulated,  electricity,  furnace, 
five  acres,  one-half  mile  from  large  lakes;  $10,500. 
Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

ELDERLY  lady  wants  to  rent  for  summer.  Small 

furnished  bungalow  cabin  or  house  within  50  mile 

radius  of  city.  Modem  conveniences  not  essential. 

BOX  5632,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Convalescent  home  in  thriving  Southern 

Tier  manufacturing  city.  19  rooms,  five  baths,  forced 
air  gas  heat,  all  in  perfect  condition.  Completely 
furnished,  20  beds,  all  modem  equipment.  Owner  re¬ 
tiring  Wonderful  opportunity  for  ambitious  young 
couple  BOX  5631.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  10-room  house,  garage,  fruit  trees,  brook. 

Possibilities.  $13,750.  Four  miles  to  Rockland 
State  Hospital.  Main  highways.  BOX  5630,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


FARM,  175  acres,  brook,  pond;  modem  barn,  barn 
cleaner,  silo.  Nine  room  house,  bath.  Northern 
New  Jersey.  BOX  5629,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

PAY  cash  or  rent  small  inexpensive  farm  or  land; 

near  New  York  preferred.  BOX  5636,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

152  ACRE  dairy  farm,  macadam,  near  village,  good 
buildings,  8-room  house,  improvements,  telephone, 
mail,  school  bus.  Hoover,  Marathon,  N,  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Three  acres  woods,  with  400  ft.  frontage. 

Route  7  near  Binghamton.  Price  $700.  BOX  5622, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  108  aero  poultry  and  dairy  farm,  85  till¬ 
able.  Near  Auburn,  N.  Y.  Located  near  one  of  the 
beautiful  Finger  Lakes.  8-room  modem  semi-bungalow, 
bath.  4-car  garage,  well  landscaped.  3,000  bird  3- 
story  hennery,  120  ft.  cinder  block  broouer  house  for 
3,500  chicks.  20  stanchions  with  cups.  Building  ex¬ 
cellent,  painted  white.  20  acres  wheat,  $2  acres 
new  seeding,  balance  alfalfa  and  clover  sod.  Wood- 
lot,  never  faUing  water,  school  bus,  macadam  road. 
Complete  with  $2,000  poultry  equipment.  Egg  grader, 
range  shelters,  etc.  All  buildings  wired  and  piped; 
$18,000;  terms.  BOX  5623,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

104  ACRES,  6-room  house,  44x76  bam,  24  tons  hay, 
18  cattle,  team,  tools,  $10,000;  half  down.  112 
acres,  21-room  house,  44x75  barn,  two  macadam 
loads,  borders  lake,  $6,000;  half  down.  Reliable 
Realty  Co.,  Union  Center,  N,  Y. _ 

40  ACRE  farm,  main  highway,  water,  electricity; 
$4.500,  BOX  289,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 

_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  now  ready  for 
shipping.  Direct  from  grove  to  you.  No  artificial 
color  added.  Express  prepaid,  delivery  guaranteed. 
One  bushel  orangee  $4.75.  One  bushel  grapefruit  $4.25. 
One  bushel  mixed  $4.50,  Half  bushels  $3.00.  Dilling¬ 
ham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida- _ 

AVERY’S  golden  wildfiower  honey,  siba.  $1.50;  10 
lbs.  $2.90  prepaid,  H.  J,  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  Y, 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey;  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  tone.  Satisfaction  or  mosey  ro- 
funded,  W,  a  Gibson,  Bar  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2(4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  8t.  Cloud, 
Florida.  _ 

CHOICE  elorer  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pall 
$2.90;  buckwheat  5a  $1.25;  10s  $2.40.  Postpaid  third 
zone.  Carton  six  5a  clover  $7.50.  Express  paid. 
Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Blend  of  clover-raspberry  and  other  blossoms, 

mild  flavor.  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90 
postpaid  third  zone.  60  pounds  $9.60  not  prepaid. 
Joseph  Fekel,  Vineland,  N.  J, _ 

TREE  ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit  direct  to  you 

prepaid.  Oranges  $4.75;  grapefruit  $4.50;  mixed 
$4.65;  tangerines  $5.00.  Delivery  guaranteed.  Prompt 
shipment.  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo.  Florida. _ 

NEW  Honey;  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  ean  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. _ 

CLOVER  HONEY:  60  pounds  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid;  10  pound  pail  $2.75  postpaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York.  _ 

NO.  1  maple  syiup,  gallon  $5.00;  quarts  $1.30;  pints 
75c;  sugar  $1.00  pound.  George  Daniels.  So. 
Royalton,  Vermont. _ 

HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79cts.  pound. 
Lucent  a  Farms,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. _ 

BAKERY  Honey:  Dark  clover,  no  buckwheat,  60  lbs, 
$6.75.  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maplo  syrup  $5.00  gallon;  two  quart 
cans  $2.75  plus  postage.  1951  crop.  H.  j.  Tebbetts, 
Cabot.  Vermont. _ _ 

PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon; 

maple  sugar  5  lb.  cans  $5.00;  2  oz.  cakes  5  lb. 
boxes  $5.50  postage  paid.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. _ _ 

CLOVER  Honey:  Gallon  $2.50;  five  $8.00.  A.  K. 
Campbell,  North  Syracuse,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGES  or  grapefruit,  $5.05  bushel  prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar. 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y„ 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  eases 

kept  confidential.  _ 

BOARDERS:  Good  food,  pleasant  room.  Mrs.  A. 
Hamm,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. _ 

NEAR  Albany:  Attractively  furnished,  newly  deco¬ 
rated  large  room  with  dressing  room.  Modem,  well 
heated  country  home.  Good  meals.  Automobile  service. 
Suitable  for  retired  couple.  Also  single  room.  $25 
weekly  per  person.  Lilac  Hill,  Delanson,  N.  Y. 
WANTED:  Suifimer  boarders,  modem  farm.  Mrs. 
Walter  Sprague.  Hancock,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Refined,  retired  gentleman  boarder.  Ex¬ 
cellent  private  country  home.  BOX  5624,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

WILL  care  for  semi-invalid  or  two  small  children 
in  Christian  home  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Mentally  retarded  considered.  Motherly  care;  healthy, 
moral  environment.  BOX  5633,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

_ MISCELLANEOUS 

30-40  TONS  mixed  baled  hay.  Early  cut.  Bryan 

_ Kinney,  No,  Bennington,  Vermont,  Telephone  25  7 3. 

COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair,  kitchen 
carpets.  Price  Hat.  John  Roman,  531  West  First  St., 
Haze-ton.  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  OCD — Pump  500  G.  P.  M.  trailer  mounted. 
Telephone  Hartford  Conn,  9-5847. _ 

POULTRY  Picker,  stainless  steel,  21  inches.  W. 
Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Old  phonograph  records  of  operatic  vocals 
and  cornet  solos.  Charles  Bryant,  Tukdaway, 

Mattapoisette.  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Wheel  type  tractor,  any  condition.  State 
model  and  price.  BOX  5608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
30  STRONG  colonies  Italian  beees  in  painted  root 
hives,  sell  reasonable.  Ray  Champlin,  Lakewood. 
New  York, _ 

WANTED:  Used  or  new  Carco  winch  for  T-D  9 
tractor.  Hudson  Valley  Lumber  Corp.,  Nanuet, 
New  York, _ _ 

■MYERS  sprayer,  power  take-off,  200  gallons,  slightly 
used.  Duster  on  wheels,  new  Briggs-Stratton  motor. 
S.  Wiener,  Mcnsey,  N.  Y.  _ _ 

PAJAMA  pocket  cuddle  toys.  Delight  children.  Four 
assorted.  50  cents  coin.  A.  Henderson,  57  Lenox 
Road.  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. _ 

ET5NCE  Posts:  All  sizes.  Seasoned  cedar.  Six  foot 
drivers  $15  per  hnudred.  iVa  foot  sharpened  $13 
per  hundred.  Fine  for  electric  fence.  Other  grades  in 
5,  6.  7,  8  and  10  foot  lengths.  Also  25  foot  poles. 
Murray  Snell.  Marcellus,  N  .Y.  Telephone  204-F-21, 

N.  E.  Townllno  Road. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Buy  northern-bred  beoes  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds,  $4.00;  three 
pounds,  $5.00,  queens  included.  Booked  to  May  25th, 
Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton,  N,  J, _ 

ONE  Bradley  Manure  Spreader,  new,  unused.  Rea¬ 

sonably  priced  or  will  exchange  for  whole  oats. 
P.  R.  Brann,  Barnes  Road,  Ossining,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Orders  for  hooked  tugs.  Mrs.  George 

Burrell.  East  Bridgewater,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  American  Sawmill  and  U-21  industrial 

engine.  Howard  Graham.  Freehold,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  25  used  stanchions,  water  buckets,  hay 
hoist.  Jamesway  preferred.  Orin  Sands,  Nineveh, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

FOB  Hire:  Save  money,  time,  labor;  new  sturdy  hay 
riggings  or  wagons  equipped  with  new  tires.  Also 
equipped  with  automatic  unloader  for  chopped  hay 
and  ensilage.  Farmers  welcome  to  visit  or  write,  low 
rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak,  N.  Y..  off 
Route  6,  at  laconic  State  Parkway,  1,000  ft.  past 
Alpine  Inn.  _ _ _ 

1949  NIAGARA  liquiduster  with  concentration  8  to  1 ; 

extra  good  condition.  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Mitchell, 
Millbrook,  N.  Y. 


gives  you  such  powerful  traction  and  extra-long 
wear  as  the  Goodyear  Super-Sure-Grip— a  fact 
America’s  farmers  know  from  years  of  experi¬ 
ence.  That’s  why  they  have  again  voted  Super- 


Sure-Grip  their  First  Choice  tractor  tire  over 
all  others  —  by  a  greater  margin  than  ever 
before.  *  It  leads  in  performance  because  it’s  the 
only  tire  that 
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Goodyear  makes  a  better  tire 
for  every  farm  job  ond  every 
type  of  implement. 


Super-Sura-Grip — T.  M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron,  Ohio 


All  three  extra-traction  features  insure  extra-long  service— doubly  important 
now  because  you  may  have  to  use  today's  tires  for  a  long  time  to  comet 


•JMs  shown  in  a  recent  nationwide  survey  of  farmers  using  all  makes  of  tractor  tires 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 
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Let  your  soil  conditions  determine 
which  is  the  tire  for  YOU 


There  are  many  tractor  tires  on 
the  market  today  but  only  two  basic 
types  —  the  Open  Center  and  the  Trac¬ 
tion  Center.  Some  farmers  prefer  the 
Open  Center  for  their  soil  conditions. 
Others  prefer  the  Traction  Center.  Only 
Firestone  builds  both. 

If  you  want  the  finest  Open  Center 
Tire  that  money  can  buy  —  or  —  if 
you’d  rather  have  the  one  and  only 
Traction  Center,  you’ll  find  it  in  a 
Firestone  Champion. 


Both  Champions  have  the  curved 
bar  design  to  give  you  the  extra 
leverage  necessary  for  full  traction 
power.  Both  have  Flared  Tread  Open¬ 
ings  for  positive  cleaning  ^action.  Both 
have  many  extra-traction  and  long- 
wear  features  not  to  be  found  in  other 
tires. 

Make  your  next  tires  Firestone 
Champions  —  either  Open  Center  or 
Traction  Center. 


ALWAYS  BUY  TIRES  BUILT  .  BY  .FIRESTONE,  ORIGINATOR 
OF  THE  FIRST  PRACTICAL  PNEUMATIC  TRACTOR  TIRE 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  Firestone  on  radio  or  television  every  Monday  evening  over  NBC  CtopyrleRt  1951,  Tkt>  Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


May  5,  1951 

The  Sheep  -  Killing  Dog 

One  can  find  among  court  deci¬ 
sions,  even  recent  ones,  so  many  and 
such  varying  judicial  views  as  to 
what  may  be  done  to  a  sheep-killing 
dog,  or,  what  is  the  same,  a  dog 
caught  worrying  or  destroying  other 
domestic  animals  or  fowls,  that  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  put  the  finger  on  any 
one  statement  and  say  definitely, 
“This  is  the  law.”  Manj^,  States  have 
special  statutes  governing  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Many  others  are  still  enforcing 
the  common  law,  which  gives  the 
owner  of  sheep  or  other  animals  or 
poultry  the  right  to  kill  any  dog 
found  chasing  them  with  apparent 
evil  intent. 

Very  recently,  a  New  Jersey  Court, 
interpreting  a  State  statute  to  the 
effect  that,  “A  person  may  humanely 
destroy  a  dog.  .  .  .found  chasing, 
worrying,  wounding,  or  destroying 
any  sheep,  Jamb,  poultry,  or  domes¬ 
tic  animal’”  awarded  damages  of 
$500  to  the  owner  of  a  fox  hound 
against  a  landowner  who  had  killed 
the  hound  in  his  pasture,  actually 
following  the  scent  of  a  fox,  but 
seeming  to  be  there  to  worry  the 
sheep. 

In  New  York  State  a  farmer  had 
seen  a  dog  chasing  and  worrying  his 
sheep,  but  by  the  time  he  had  got 
his  gun  the  dog  had  scurried  home. 
The  man  followed  and  shot  the  dog 
on  his  home  grounds.  Sued  for  its 
value,  he  was  absolved  of  liability 
under  a  State  statute  which  provides 
that:  “Any  person  may  kill  any  dog 
which  he  shall  see  chasing  and 
worrying  his  sheep.” 

An  Iowa  landowner  who  has  been 
annoyed,  and  his  flock  chased  and 
worried,  by  roaming  dogs,  set  traps 
around  the  pasture  where  his  sheep 
were  kept.  The  owner  of  a  dog  which 
was  caught  and  destroyed  in  a  trap 
sued  for  Jhe  animal’s  value.  The 
trapper  was  held  to  be  a  wrongdoer 
because  the  dog  had  not  been  caught 
while  in  the  act  of  destroying  the 
sheep.  R.  D.  Bowers 


Popular  N.  Y.  Tomatoes 

Red  Jacket  has  taken  first  place 
in  New  York  State  in  the  acreage 
planted  to  cannery  tomatoes,  fol¬ 
lowed  closely  by  Longred.  Both  va¬ 
rieties  originated  at  the  Station  at 
Geneva,  by  W.  T.  Tapley.  Red  Jacket 
responds  to  a  wide  range  of  growing 
conditions.  Early  strong  plant 
growth,  early  development  and  set¬ 
ting  of  fruit  clusters,  the  bright  red 
color,  and  the  large  heavy  fruits,  all 
contribute  to  its  popularity.  Longred 
has  done  well  in  the  western  counties 
and  where  a  longer  growing  season 
is  available.  The  large,  deep,  globe- 
shaped  fruits  are  well  suited  for 
juice  or  for  canning  as  whole 
tomatoes.  Longred  is  also  winning 
favor  as  a  main  crop  home  garden 
variety.  A  third  variety,  Gem,  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  same  time  that  Red 
Jacket  and  Longred  made  their  bow, 
is  valued  especially  for  its  high 
yields  by  the  first  of  September.  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  compact  growth,  Gem 
can  be  set  two  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
With  rows  five  feet  apart,  this  means 
about  4,500  plants  to  the  acre.  Gem 
is  not  quite  as  well  colored  as  Red 
Jacket  and  Longred,  but  it  is  well 
suited  for  use  in  the  home  garden. 
Seed  of  all  three  varieties  are  now 
available  from  commercial  sources. 


Book  Note 

The  Fat  Boy’s  Book  —  By  Elmer 
Wheeler.  In  these  days  of  calculated 
diets,  including  the  necessity  of 
minerals,  vitamins  and  certain  nu¬ 
trients,  most  people  who  are  over¬ 
weight  are  considerably  diet  con¬ 
scious.  Mr.  Wheeler  presents  his  en¬ 
tertaining  book  in  an  amusing 
manner,  yet  with  a  factual  under¬ 
current  which  is  serious  and  of  high 
value  and  importance  for  those  de¬ 
siring  to  lose  weight  without  injury 
to  their  health. 

The  author  discusses  his  own  at¬ 
tempts  to  reduce,  and  the  mistakes 
he  made,  then  presents  further 
scientific  findings  which  permitted 
him  to  lose  a  great  deal  of  weight 
and  still  feel  well  fed  and  healthy. 
He  gives  in  detail  exact  food  sched¬ 
ules  to  meet  the  needs  for  weight 
loss  in  the  proper  manner.  This  book 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  by  those 
who  are  inclined  to  be  somewhat  on 
the  heavy  side.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  W.  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  Price  $2.00  (New  York  City 
residents  add  six  cents  sales  tax.) 
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Good  Pasture  Cuts  Milk  Production  Costs 


ODAY  grassland  farming  is 
commanding  increased  at¬ 

tention  from  both  Northeast¬ 
ern  dairy  farmers  and  ex¬ 
periment  stations.  Recent 
investigational  work  has 

demonstrated  the  economic  importance  of,  and 
necessity  for,  making  all  possible  use  of  im¬ 
proved  pastures  and  roughages  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  milk.  Although  farmers  have  little 
or  no  control  over  the  constantly  increasing 
costs  of  labor,  they  can  materially  lower  the 
costs  of  nutrients  needed  for  milk  production 
by  providing  them  at  the  least  possible  ex¬ 
pense.  A  recent  report  from  the  U.  S.  D.  A. 
shows  that  when  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.  d.  n.)  are  supplied  in  the  form  of  pasture, 
their  cost  is  about  75  per  cent  less  than  when 
they  are  fed  in  the  form  of  corn,  oats  and 
barley. 

Production  from  Roughage  and  Grain 

In  order  to  be  financially  successful,  it  is 
highly  important  that  the  number 
of  dairy  cattle  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  kind  and  quality  of 
roughage  available.  The  first  re¬ 
quirement  is  that  the  grazing 
areas  be  suitably  seeded,  fertilized 
and  rotated,  so  as  to  develop  the 
greatest  possible  yields.  Secondly, 
the  roughages  and  forages  must 
be  harvested,  grazed  and  fed  in 
such  abundance  that  the  largest 
amounts  of  available  t.  d.  n.  are 
constantly  provided  for  the  dairy 
herd. 

Several  tests,  concerning  the 
various  possibilities  for  milk  pro¬ 
duction  obtained  from  various 
types  of  rations  for  dairy  cows  in 
production,  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Government  Station 
in  Beltsville,  Md.  These  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  when  good 


By  jR.  W.  Duck 

Pasture  Management 

Tests  at  the  Beltsville,  Md.,  Station  show 
that  a  six  year  average  for  continuously 
grazed,  unfertilized  permanent  pasture  (mixed 
grasses)  was  1,898  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  per  acre. 
When  comparable  pasture  land  was  properly 
fertilized,  the  average  yield  of  t.  d.  n.  was  in¬ 
creased  to  2,295  pounds  per  acre;  and,  when 
the  fertilized  pasture  was  rotatioq  grazed, 
there  was  a  still  further  increase  of  t.  d.  n.  to 
2,533  pounds. 

Rotation  grazing  is  accomplished  by  having 
enough  cows  on  a  given  area  of  land  so  that 
the  grass  is  kept  relatively  short.  Every  two 
or  three  weeks  the  cows  are  rotated  to  similar 
plots.  Rank  growth  is  thus  kept  down  and  the 
resultant  short  tender  grass  is  consequently 
more  pafatable  and  nutritious. 

Another  way  to  get  the  most  nutritional 
value  from  pasture  is  to  supply  some  tempo¬ 


As  soon  as  dairy  cows  get  their  fill  of  good  grass,  they  like  to  lie  down;  the 
result  is  increased  milk  production  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  This  superior 
Holstein  herd  is  owned  by  Fred  Birgh,  Callicoon,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


will  produce  a  drum-like  sound.  There  is 
difficulty  in  breathing  and,  unless  relief  is  ob¬ 
tained,  death  may  result.  In  cases  of  severe 
bloat,  a  veterinarian  should  be  called.  In  such 
cases  the  gas  is  released  by  surgery,  through 
the  insertion  of  a  trocar  and  cannula,  which 
should  be  done  only  by  a  veterinarian.  The 
internal  administration  of  a  half  pound  of 
baking  soda  and  four  ounces  of  turpentine  in 
warm  water  may  be  helpful.  A  gag  should  be 
made  with  a  rope  and  fastened  back  of  the 
horns,  and  the  animal  then  moved  about  slow¬ 
ly  for  an  hour  or  so,  in  order  to  induce 
belching. 

The  best  preventive  of  bloat  is  to  allow  the 
cattle  access  to  good  quality  hay  at  all  times 
while  on  pasture,  as  well  as  providing  them 
with  hay  at  night  in  the  barn.  Sudan  grass 
hay  is  especially  desirable.  If  they  can  be 
grazed  on  either  mixed  grass  or  Sudan  grass 
for  an  hour  or  so  before  being  turned  on 
alfalfa  or  other  rich  legumes,  it  will  practi¬ 
cally  eliminate  the  danger  of  bloat.  Allowing 
them  access  to  either  straw  or 
corn  stalks  when  on  pasture  or  in 
the  barn  helps  some,  but  the 
principal  trouble  with  this  remedy 
is  that  the  cattle  often  refuse  to 
eat  enough  of  these  coarse  and 
rather  unpalatable  roughages  to 
act  as  a  bloat  preventive.  The 
physiologic  reason  back  of  these 
measures  is  to  get  the  animals  to 
eat  enough  coarse  fiber  to  stimu¬ 
late  proper  functioning  of  the  in¬ 
testinal  tract,  and  thus  eliminate 
any  excess  gas  which  may  be 
formed. 


Pasture  Consumption  and  Milk 
Production 

The  quicker  a  dairy  cow  in  pro¬ 
duction  can  obtain  a  fill  of  nu¬ 
tritious  herbage,  when  on  pasture, 
the  greater  will  be  her  milk  pro¬ 


quality  alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage,  pasture  and 
grain  (one  pound  to  every  four  and  three- 
tenths  pounds  of  milk  produced  daily),  were 
used,  with  the  roughage  fed  liberally,  and 
pasture  during  the  Summer,  the  result  was 
an  average  production  per  lactation  of  12,886 
pounds  of  milk  containing  434  pounds  of 
butterfat.  This  represents  100  per  cent  of  the 
potential  production  of  these  cows.  When 
comparable  cows  were  fed  grain  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  to  every  six  and  a  half  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily,  plus  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
and  pasture  they  would  consume,  they  aver¬ 
aged  11,086  pounds  of  milk  containing  348 
pounds  of  butterfat  per  lactation.  A  third 
group  was  fed  no  grain,  but  received  all  the 
alfalfa  hay,  corn  silage  and  good  pasture  they 
desired;  these  cows  averaged  9,481  pounds  of 
milk  containing  303  pounds  of  butterfat.  Still 
another  group  was  allowed  only  alfalfa  hay 
and  pasture  to  the  extent  of  all  they  could  eat; 
their  average  production  was  8,938  pounds  of 
milk  containing  285  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Froip  these  average  production  figures  the 
monetary  returns  per  100  pounds  of  milk  over 
feed  cost  can  be  readily  computed,  based  on 
the  prevailing  prices  of  hay,  silage,  pasture, 
grain  and  milk. 


Good  pasture  cuts  milk  production  costs  because 
it  provides  the  cheapest  source  of  total  digestible 
nutrients  for  dairy  cow  feeding.  These  well  fleshed 
Brown  Swiss  cows  have  maintained  their  good 
condition  on  the  excellent  pasturage  provided  on 
the  285  acre  farm  of  Paul  Bennish,  Lawrenceville , 
Mercer  County,  New  Jersey. 


rary  forage  to  help  out  as  needed.  During  the 
late  Summer  and  Fall,  permanent  pastures  are 
very  liable  to  become  short  and  dry,,  even 
with  the  best  management.  This  is  the  time 
when  a  temporary  pasture  crop  can  be  a  big 
help  and  save  using  the  more  expensive  kinds 
of  feed.  One  of  the  best  crops  for  temporary 
pasture  is  Sudan  grass.  The  best  time  to  sow 
Sudan  grass  is  during  the  first  part  of  June; 
however,  it  can  be  seedbed  considerably  later 
and  still  provide  good  grazing,  as  it  takes  only 
from  six  to  seven  weeks  to  be  ready  for  use. 
The  best  time  to  start  grazing  Sudan  grass  is 
when  it  has  attained  a  height  of  from  16  to  18 
inches.  Heavy  seeding  is  the  most  satisfactory, 
using  up  to  30  pounds  of  seed  per  acre,  in 
drills.  To  guard  against  possible  poisoning 
from  Sudan  grass,  do  not  allow  the  animals 
to  graze  on  it  in  sufficient  numbers  to  reduce 
it  to  a  short  growth  condition.  It  has  been 
proven  experimentally  that  the  short  new 
shoots  coming  from  the  crowns  of  Sudan  grass 
are  the  source  of  prussic  acid,  and  the  cause 
of  livestock  poisoning,  rather  than  when  the 
growth  freezes. 

Bloat  Can  Be  Prevented 

Bloat  is  a  common  pasture  ailment,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  cattle  are  being  grazed  on 
young  alfalfa.  Recent  investigations  show  that 
the  principal  cause  of  bloat  is  a  failure  of  the 
intestinal  tract  to  expel  excessive  gas,  rather 
than  because  of  any  undue  rapidity  of  its 
formation  as  was  formerly  believed.  It  has 
also  been  demonstrated  that  the  lack  of 
proper  elimination  of  intestinal  gas  is-  caused 
by  an  insufficient  amount  of  coarse  fiber  being 
present  to  produce  the  desired  reactions.  In 
addition  to  the  physical  distress  and  danger 
resulting  from  excessive  bloating  (producing 
undue  pressure  against  the  heart,  diaphragm 
and  other  internal  parts),  the  greatest  hazard 
is  from  the  possible  absorption  of  certain 
poisonous  gases  which  may  be  formed  in  the 
paunch! 

Excessive  swelling,  especially  in  the  area  of 
the  left  flank,  is  a  characteristic  symptom  of 
bloat.  A  light  blow  on  the  distended  surface 


duction  return.  As  an  illustration,  recent 
pasture  studies  conducted  at  the  Kansas  Sta¬ 
tion  have  demonstrated  that  it  required  over 
30  per  cent  more  time  for  dairy  cows  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  fill  on  fair  to  poor  pasture  than  when 
they  were  on  good  pasture.  The  records  of 
numerous  cow  testing  associations  show  that 
the  increased  percentage  return  from  milk 
production  was  even  greater  with  good  pasture 
over  poor  pasture  than  the  time  consuming 
element  indicated. 

Other  studies  prove  the  influence  of  herbage 
height  on  the  amount  which  a  cow  is  able  to 
harvest  in  a  given  space  of  time.  Tests  show 
that  for  pasture  grasses,  a  height  of  from  four 
to  six  inches  is  optimum;  consumption  was 
neither  as  great  nor  rapid  when  the  herbage 
was  shorter  or  higher.  In  one  experiment  the 
intake  of  green  herbage  was  lowered  more 
than  half  of  the  optimum  when  the  pasture 
growth  was  10  inches  or  more  in  height. 

Minerals  on  Pasture 

All  livestock  should  have  constant  access  to 
salt  while  on  pasture;  the  need  for  additional 
minerals  will  be  influenced  by  the  kind  of 
herbage  being  grazed  as  well  as  by  the  chemi¬ 
cal  content  of  the  soil.  (Cont’d  on  Page  324) 


Shade  and  available  water  are  necessary 
supplements  to  pasture.  Rotation  grazing  is 
accomplished  by  having  enough  cows  on  a 
given  area  of  land  so  that  the  grass  is  kept 
relatively  short.  These  nice  Ayrshires  are  in 
the  herd  of  Ralph  E.  Lewis,  Mooers,  Clinton 
County,  New  York. 
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Woolgathering  in  the  Hill  Lands 

By  Hal  von  Linden 

EANDERING  flocks  of  Merinos  and 
Shropshires  grazed  the  pastures  of 
countless  upland  farms  in  those  by¬ 
gone  years  before  the  Northeast 
turned  to  dairy  production.  Yet  to¬ 
day,  when  it  is  another  greening 
May  and  the  shadbush  swims  in  pastel  hues 
at  sunset,  there  are  oldsters  in  upper  York 
State  counties  who  will  recall  again  the  oft- 
told  tales  of  Henry  Bellinger  who  was  per¬ 
haps  the  last  and  the  best  of  the  traveling 
sheep  shearers.  ' 

Tales  of  Bellinger  have  become  legend  in 
the  lea  lands,  a  legend  more  than  half  a 
century  in  the  growing  and  one  that  will  be 
heard  again  above  the  pulsating  milking  ma¬ 
chines  that  have  increased  steadily  where  the 
flocks  he  once  sheared  have  dwindled. 

Bits  of  the  story  were  heard  recently  in  a 
small  town  barber  shop  when  the  premature 
warmth  of  a  February  day  set  the  eaves  to 
dripping  and  the  sun  was  languor¬ 
ous  through  the  pane. 

“Reminds  one  of  Spring  and  the 
coming  of  Henry  Bellinger,”  spoke 
one  who  knew  the  story  from  his 
father  and  grandfather;  “in  other 
years  you’d  find  him  sharpening 
his  shears  and  preparing  for  his 
yearly  round  of  the  sheep  farms 
on  a  day  like  this.” 

For,  regardless  of  the  calendar, 

Spring  officially  began  at  many 
farms  on  that  day  in  April  when 
Bellinger  appeared,  seemingly 
from  nowhere,  in  the  barnyard  to 
begin  his  season’s  work.  He  was  a 
slight,  wiry  little  man  deep  tanned 
by  winds  and  sun.  His  overalls 
were  fresh  and  the  weathered  felt 
hat  sat  straight  and  solid  on  his 
head.  He  carried  a  scuffed  and 
worn  leather  bag  that  held  a 
couple  pairs  of  hand  shears  honed 
and  polished  to  cutting  edge.  For 
many  years  he  traveled  by  foot. 

In  later  years  he  made  one  con¬ 
cession  to  time  by  using  a  car. 

He  was  only  a  boy  in  the  dis- 


room  for  10  head  stabled  14.  I  have  nothing 
against  cows  but  they’d  be  smart  to  keep  on 
a  few  sheep  too.  If  I  see  ahead  as  right  as  I 
think  I  do,  a  good  many  farms  will  put  some 
sheep  back  in  their  pastures  in  time  to  come. 
As  I  figure  it,  the  population  of  this  country 
is  on  the  upswing.  And  because  of  it  they’ll 
wake  up  some  day  to  find  out  there’s  not 
enough  wool  to  go  around.  Then  the  price  of 
fleeces  will  go  up  and  they’ll  scramble  to  raise 
more  sheep.  It  may  take  a  while  then.  Nature’s 
a  slow  old  girl  and  just  goes  along  and  doesn’t 
care  who’s  in  a  stew.  I’ve  tried  to  tell  some 
what’s  ahead,  but  milk  makes  a  steady  in¬ 
come  and  they  can’t  see  that  some  wool  in 
another  basket  wouldn’t  hurt.  So  they  just 
laugh  and  tell  me,  ‘Henry,  when  are  you  going 
to  get  around  to  raising  a  few  Holsteins’,  and 
out  they  go  to  buy  another  cow.” 

Time  seems  to  be  taking  a  more  thoughtful 
view  of  the  sheep  man’s  logic  and  the  days 
he  foresaw  are  here  and  slowly  the  sheep  are 
increasing. 

Bellinger  shared  his  work  and  his  love  of 


Photo:  Hal  von  Linden 

Once  again  meandering  flocks  of  sheep  can  he  seen  in  returning  numbers  in 
the  pastures  of  upland  farms  in  the  Northeast. 


tant  1880’s  when  he  clipped  his  first  fleece  on 
the  Harve  Leonard  farm  in  the  town  of 
Broome,  Schoharie  County.  He  worked  for  the 
prevailing  price  of  five  cents  a  head  and,  he 
said,  always  made  good  wages  if  he  averaged 
no  more  than  35  head  a  day. 

It  was  years  later,  on  the  Avery  Taylor 
farm  in  Middleburg,  that  he  hung  up  his  all- 
time  record  of  shearing  70  head  between  eight 
in  the  morning  and  six  that  night.  He  was  as 
proud  of  that  record  as  he  was  of  the  fact 
that,  on  old  farms  like  P.  J.  Mattice’s  on 
Clauverwie  Road,  he  had  handled  the  flocks 
for  three  generations. 

The  last  time  I  saw  Henry  Bellinger  was  in 
May,  1934,  when  I  was  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  he,  then  in  his  60’s,  had  narrowed  his 
itinerary  to  the  tri-county  area  of  Albany, 
Schenectady  and  Schoharie,  “.  .  .  .not  as 
young  as  I  used  to  be,”  he  explained  although 
he  was  still  shearing  3,000  head  a  year. 

He  always  used  hand  shears,  saying  as  he 
lit  his  straight  stemmed  and  blackened  pipe, 
that  many  hill  farms  were  yet  without  elec¬ 
tricity  and  that  a  machine  clipper  really 
needed  two  men  for  the  job.  And  he  always 
claimed,  after  a  dozen  or  so  sheep,  that 
the  heads  of  a  mechanical  clipper  needed 
grinding  or  replacing  at  a  price,  in  1934,  of 
70  cents  each.  A  pair  of  his  hand  shears  could 
be  depended  upon  to  last  for  two  seasons  or 
for  the  shearing  of  some  6,000  head.  There 
were  those  who  vowed  that  Henry  was  so 
accurate  that  he  could  and  often  had  given 
farmhands  as  neat  a  haircut  as  any  barber. 

Bellinger  was  a  little  wistful  that  Spring 
17- years  ago  when  he  was  called  the  “.  .  . 
last  of  the  sheep  shearers.”  “I  guess  I  am,”  he 
admitted,  “but  it’s  not  the  way  it  should  be. 
Some  rugged  young  chaps  ought  to  be  learn¬ 
ing  the  trade.  You’ll  see  a  day  when  sheep 
will  be  back  in  the  hills  as  they  used  to  be. 
Dogs  have  raised  hob  but  sheep  went  out  of 
the  area  because  the  farmers  went  cow  mad. 
Milk  prices  were  rising  and  everybody  with 


sheep  with  his  hobby  of  fishing.  He  hunted 
some  too  and  for  years  slipped  off  to  the 
Adirondacks  for  a  few  days  in  deer  season. 
But  it  was  fishing  that  was  close  to  his  heart. 
“I’d  spend  my  life  the  same  way  I  have,  mind 
you,”  he’d  say,  “but  I  might  take  a  little  more 
time  along  the  water.  There’s  no  other 
pleasure  like  a  day  along  the  river  and  I  can 
show  you  the  best  pools  in  the  Schoharie.” 
No  one  disputed  this  after  seeing  some  of  his 
catches. 

“It’s  no  great  matter  if  they  aren’t  biting,” 
he’d  go  on,  “because  it’s  the  day  in  the  open 
that  matters  and  the  thrill  of  ripples  widen¬ 
ing  after  one  breaks  water  that’s  fun.  Did  you 
ever  see  the  flash  of  a  fishhawk  diving  or 
listen  to  a  flicker  hammering  his  shelter  out 
of  a  dry  stub?  Then  you  know  what  I  mean 
and  I  stay  on  until  the  reaching  shadows  warn 
that  it’s  time  to  start  homeward.” 

Here  obviously  was  not  only  a  man  who 
learned  his  work  well  but  one  who  in  so  doing 
had  also  learned  to  live  wisely  in  simple  ,con- 
tentment,  a  rich  Heritage  from  a  more 
leisurely  era. 

Tonight,  with  the  haunting  chant  of 
peepers  from  darkening  marsh,  I  saw 
silhouetted  in  distant  fields  a  flock  of  sheep 
where  only  cows  had  wandered  for  more  than 
a  decade  now.  And,  with  the  faint  gleam  of 
the  evening  star,  I  wondered  where  Henry 
Bellinger  might  be.  But  wherever  he  is,  I  felt 
that  the  sight  would  have  afforded  him  a  rare 
moment  of  peaceful  serenity. 
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tell  us  how  to  take  the  pictorial  pictures  that 
can  be  framed.  Why  shouldn’t  a  farm  house 
have  some  of  the  scenes  that  are  like  the 
painting  of  landscapes?”  Here  are  a  few  ad¬ 
ditional  points  that  will  help  answer  that 
letter  and  others. 

First,  when  you  have  the  negative  “blown 
up,”  ask  for  the  soft  or  dull  finish.  Except  in 
unusual  cases,  the  soft  finish  photograph  is 
more  artistic  when  framed.  For  reproduction 
purposes  in  paper  or  magazine,  the  glossy,  or 
hard  finish,  photo  is  better. 

Second,  use  a  tripod.  A  rock-steady  support 
for  the  camera  means  sharpness  and  clarity. 

Third,  while  sunlight  and  shadows  are  still 
fundamental,  do  not  be  afraid  to  try  pictures 
on  a  day  when  light  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  In 
light  rain  or  in  a  snow  storm.  Remember  that 
when  taking  pictures  on  a  dark  day  you  either 
open  the  shutter  wider,  or  else  give  more  time 
using  a  smaller  opening.  The  smaller  the 
shutter  opening,  the  more  “depth  of  field”  or 
distinctiveness  in  the  background.  Sometimes, 
if  you  are  taking  a  single  beautiful  object,  it 
may  be  better  to  open  the  shutter  wide  and 
then  throw  the  background  out 
of  focus. 

The  fourth  is  probably  the  most 
important  point  of  all.  No  person 
can  teach  another  what  makes  a 
beautiful  picture.  Learn  to  watch 
country  scenes:  fields,  hills,  trees 
against  sunset,  the  silhouettes  of 
the  fai’mstead,  lights  and  shadows 
at  various  times  of  day,  etc.  The 
ability  to  see  a  beautiful  picture  in 
its  natural  setting  is  a  power  you 
will  have  to  develop. 

Fifth,  buy  some  of  the  photo¬ 
graphy  magazines  from  time  to 
time.  The  reproductions  of  ex¬ 
perts’  work  will  give  you  many 
ideas  for  pictures. 

Sixth,  there  are  pictures  in  your 
own  home  town.  A  picture  taken 
on  your  own  farm  will  mean  a  lot 
to  you,  your  friends  and  to  your 
relatives. 

Seventh,  in  addition  to  scenics 
and  pictorials,  learn  to  see  beauty 
in  a  single  flower,  in  a  blossoming 
branch  of  a  fruit  tree,  in  a  clump 
of  grass. 


Eighth,  a  beginner  will  do  well  to  start  with 
the  sun  behind  him,  but  you  will  quickly  learn 
that  the  more  beautiful  photos  are  taken  with 
light  from  the  sides  or  almost  from  straight 
ahead.  Every  camera  should  have  a  lens  shade 
that  helps  keep  out  direct  light  rays.  On  sunny 
days  when  I  want  to  get  clouds,  I  use  a  deep 
yellow  filter  with  a  factor  of  three,  that  is,  you 
open  the  shutter  so  it  is  three  times  as  wide  as 
it  would  be  without  the  filter. 

Ninth,  do  not  take  sunlight  and  shadow  pic¬ 
tures  between  10  in  the  morning  and  three  or 
so  in  the  afternoon,  depending  of  course  on  the 
time  of  year.  Light  is  softer  and  more  pleasant 
in  the  late  afternoon  and  throws  some  helpful 
shadows.  In  pictorial  work,  I  prefer  the  pan¬ 
chromatic  films;  but,  for  snow,  I  use  Eastman 
Verichrome  or  Ansco  Plenachrome.  Try  some 
picture  painting  with  your  camera.  You  may 
surprise  yourself  by  your  ability. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 


Painting  Farm  Pictures  With 
Your  Camera 

MY  article  on  farm  photography,  published 
almost  two  years  ago  in  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  brought  considerable,  and  very 
satisfying,  response. 

One  letter  said,  “Now  that  you  have  helped 
us  with  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  taking 
clear  photographs  for  a  Farm  Photo  Book, 
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Zinnias  for  Color 

If  I  could  have  but  one  flower  in 
my  garden,  it  would  be  the  zinnia. 
With  the  great  variety  in  form,  and 
size  arid  the  broad  range  of  colors 
available  today,  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  wide  diversity,  for  some  sorts 
would  hardly  be  recognized  as  zinnias. 
And  for  cutting,  there  is  nothing 
more  satisfactory,  in  my  opinion. 
They  last  well  in  water  and  lend 
themselves  to  artistic  arrangements. 
Moreover,  zinnias  are  very  easy  to 
grow,  requiring  very  little  care  and 
surviving  midsummer  heat  with 
sturdy  cheerfulness.  They  will  thrive 
on  a  minimum  of  moisture,  and  they 
do  not  need  spraying. 

For  all-summer  color  in  the  main 
borders,  my  choice  is  the  huge 
dahlia-flowered  variety  which  attains 
a  height  of  three  feet  or  more  and 
blooms  constantly  up  to  frost — as  do 
all  zinnias,  for  that  mattqr.  Even 
larger  than  the  dahlia-flowered  are 
the  new  Giant  Burpee  Hybrids,  lack¬ 
ing  entirely  the  stiffness  of  form 
associated  with  the  old-fashioned 
types.  In  fact,  they  resemble  noth¬ 
ing  so  much  as  chrysanthemums,  but 
they  have  a  much  wider  color  range. 

The  strain  known  as  Fantasy  has 
delightfully  twisted  and  quilled 
petals,  too,  though  the  flowers  are 
smaller — about  three  inches  across; 
and  the  plants  reach  a  height  of 
about  30  inches.  The  colors  of  this 
type  are  especially  lovely,  unlike  any 
found  in  most  other  zinnias.  Try 
Melody,  for  instance,  the  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  blue  in  any  zinnia. 

One  of  the  most  useful  zinnias  is 
the  cut-and-come-again  variety,  still 
listed  in  current  seed  catalogues.  The 
fully  double,  well-rounded  flowers 
are  about  two  and  one-half  inches 
across,  borne  on  plants  about  18 
inches  high  which  are  constantly 
covered  with  flowers  until  frost.  Cut- 
and-come-again  is  an  excellent  sort 
for  planting  in  the  middle  of  the 
border.  I  always  purchase  an  extra 
package  or  two  of  white  when  order¬ 
ing  any  strain  of  zinnia,  for  it  is  a 
wonderful  harmonizer  both  in  the 
border  and  in  flower  arrangements. 
The  clear  white  petals  show  a  pale 
green  underneath  which  enhances 
their  appearance. 

If  you  would  like  a  still  different 
sort  for  the  middle  of  the  border, 
try  the  attractive  scabiosa-flowered 
type.  Like  the  true  scabiosa,  it  could 
well  be  called  the  pincushion  flower. 
The  blooms  consist  of  a  single  row 
of  brightly  colored  petals  surround¬ 
ing  a  close-quilled,  tufted  center  of 
a  contrasting  shade.  This  type  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  for  cutting  as  the 
flower  stems  are  extra  long. 

In  the  same  class  as  to  height  of 
plant  and  size  of  flower  are  the 
Navajo  zinnias,  sometimes  listed  by 
seedsmen  as  gaillardia-flowered.  The 
long,  narrow  petals  are  heavily  tip¬ 
ped  pure  white  or  creamy  white, 
reminiscent  of  the  coloring  in  a 
Navajo  rug.  This  type  comes  only  in 
mixed  colors  which  cover  a  wide 
range,  and  flowers  are  both  single 
and  double. 

Then  there  is  a  whole  bevy  of 
small-flowered  zinnias  which  should 
not  be  overlooked,  for  they  are 
charming  and  fit  into  many  spots  in 
the  garden  where  the  larger  kinds 


couldn’t  be  used.  Among  these  are  the 
Mexicana  hybrids,  some  of  which 
look  more  like  marigolds  than 
zinnias,  for  red  and  mahogany 
shades  predominate.  The  pointed 
petals  are  edged  with  white  or  gold. 
Plants  grow  from  12  to  18  inches 
tall.  There  is  also  the  Liliput,  baby 
or  pompon  zinnia,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  which  is  available  in  sepa¬ 
rate  colors.  The  tiny  flowers  are 
from  an  inch  to  an  inch-and-a-half 
across,  borne  abundantly  on  dwarf, 
compact  bushy  plants.*  These  are  es¬ 
pecially  good  for  cutting,  lending 
themselves  particularly  well  to  ar¬ 
tistic  arrangement*.  My  favorites  in 
this  class  are  Lilac  Gem,  Peach 
Blossom,  Canary  Yellow  and  White 
Gem.  This  is  a  useful  type  for  edging 
beds  and  borders,  incidentally. 

While  not  a  true  zinnia,  no  article 
on  this  plant  would  be  complete 
without  mention  of  Sanvitalia,  also 
called  creeping  zinnia.  This  is  an 
ideal  plant  for  rock  gardens,  as  the 
spreading  plants  grow  only  six  inches 
high  and  are  covered  all  the  Summer 
and  Fall  with  small,  zinnia-like 
golden-yellow  flowers.  A  good  choice 
for  hot,  dry  locations.  E.  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Specifications  for  U.  S.  No.  1 
Potatoes 

U.  S.  No.  1  potatoes  shall  consist 
of  potatoes  of  one  variety  or  similar 
varietal  characteristics  which  are 
fairly  well  shaped,  free  from  freez¬ 
ing  injury,  blackheart  blight,  and 
soft  rot  or  wet  breakdown,  and 
from  damage  caused  by  dirt  or  other 
foreign  matter,  sunburn,  second 
growth,  growth  cracks,  air  cracks, 
hollow  heart,  internal  discoloration, 
cuts,  shriveling,  sprouting,  scab,  dry 
rot,  rhizoctonia,  other  disease,  wire- 
worm,  other  insects  or  mechanical  or 
other  means.  Unless  otherwise  speci¬ 
fied,  the  diameter  of  each  potato 
shall  be  not  less  than  V/&  inches. 

In  order  to  allow  for  variations, 
other  than  size,  incident  to  proper 
grading  and  handling,  not  more  than 
six  per  cent  of  the  potatoes  in  any 
container  may  be  below  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  grade  but  not  to  exceed 
one  sixth  of  this  amount,  or  one  per 
cent,  shall  be  allowed  for  potatoes 
affected  by  soft  rot  or  wet  break¬ 
down.  In  addition,  not  more  than 
five  per  cent  may  be  damaged  by 
hollow  heart  and  internal  discolor¬ 
ation. 


Irrigation  Increases  Cab¬ 
bage  Yield 

Irrigation  will  increase  the  yield  of 
cabbage  from  75  to  100  per  cent.  This 
was  the  finding  of  William  M.  Smith 
of  Big  Flats,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y., 
who  has  used  a  portable  system  for 
two  years  with  good  results.  Even 
though  1950  was  not  an  unusually  dry 
year,  his  cabbage  yields  were  nearly 
double  those  of  other  years  when  no 
irrigation  was  used.  He  was  especi- 
aly  pleased  with  results  of  water  at 
transplanting  time.  He  set  his  cab¬ 
bage  without  water,  then  sprinkled 
them  with  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a 
half.  This  gave  the  plants  an  excellent 
start.  During  the  season  he  watered 
them  three  times  more,  applying 
about  one  and  one-half  inches  each 
.time.  e.  c.  g. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Irrigating  cabbage  increased >.  the  yield  from  75  to  100  per  cent  on  this 
farm  of  William  M.  Smith  near  Big  Flats  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


★  ROSS  BROS,  famous 


EUREKA  CORN 


.  .  the  wonder  WHITE 
ENSILAGE  CORN.. 

★  Holds  U.  S.  Record 
per  ton  per  acre. 

PRICE:  PECK,  $1.70 

i/2  bu.,  $3.25;  bu.,  $6.25 


★  ★  ★ 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
SWEEPSTAKES 
CORN  .  .  A  HEAVY- 
YIELDING  YELLOW-SEEDED 
ENSILAGE  CORN. 

PRICE:  PECK,  $1.65 

i/2  bu.,  $3.10;  bu.,  $6.00 

SEND  for  YOUR  1951  CATALOG 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


Ground  Covers 


VINCA -Myrtle 

Shiny  evergreen  leaf,  blue  flow¬ 
er  in  May.  Strong  Clumpi:  25  for 
$4.50,  250  for  $22.50 


Send  for 
Catalog 


BALTIC  IVY 

2V«  inch  pot*:  25  for  $8.00 

PACHYSANDRA 

Field  clumps:  100  for  $12.50 


KELSEY  NURSERY  SERVICE 


Dept.  SOS,  50  Church  St,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 


Grown  in  Open  Field 

Marlon  Market,  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen 
Danish  and  Penn  State:  1000,  $2.5p;  10,000, 
$20.  TOMATOES:  Master  Marglobe  and  Rutgers 
1000,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30.  Certified  Sweet  Potato 
Plants,  Nancy  Hall  and  Porto  Rico:  1000.  $4.00; 
10,000,  $35.  All  prices  charges  collect.  All  seed 
are  certified  where  possible  and  treated.  Plants 
are  sprayed  giving  you  a  more  disease  free  plant 

CLIFFORD  A.  CUTCHINS  Co.,  Franklin,  Va. 


Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Grothen 
Globe,  Italian  Red  Plum  Tomato  Plants  Grown  From 
Certified  Seed  and  Sprayed  Against  Blight:  300. 
$1.50:  500,  $2.00:  lOOO,  $3. 50  Prepaid.  Express 

Collect  $3.00.  IO0Q.  Longred  Tomato  Plants:  $4.00, 
1000  Express  Collect.  CABBAGE:  Copenhagen, 
Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhead. 
Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Glory 
Enkhuizen.  Yellow  and  White  BERMUDA  ONIONS: 
300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  Prepaid.  Express 
Collect  $2.00.  1000.  PORTO  RICO.  NANCY  HALL 

Sweet  Potato  Plants:  California  Wonder.  Sweet  Pepper: 
IOO,  75c;  500,  $2.75:  1000,  $4.75  Prepaid.  Express 
Collect.  $4.00,  1000.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  100. 
$1.00  :  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $7.00  Prepaid.  Broccoli  and 
Brussel  Sprouts:  Prices  same  as  cabbage.  Wire,  Write, 
or  Phone  Us  Your  Order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA.  Phone  8162-4 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Round  Dutch. 
BEST  VARIETIES:  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Collard, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$l.50;  500-$2.00;  1000- 
$3.25  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per  thousand, 
5000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  90  cts.  per  100. 
TOMATO  —  Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  ready  May 
20th.  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale:  300-$l.50; 
500-$2.00;  IQ00-$3.50  postpaid.  Expressed  $2.75  per 

thousand:  5000-$I2.50.  PORTO  RICA  POTATO. 

Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper,  ready 
May  25th.  300-$l.75;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.00  postpaid. 
Express  collect  $3.00  per  thousand.  Moss  packed. 

GOOD  PLANTS  GUARANTEED. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM.  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


BERRY  PLANTS  &  VEGETABLE 

Asparagus/  Rhubarb  and 
Horseradish  Roots 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST. 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

Sewell  New  Jersey 


-  MILLIONS  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen.  Golden  Acre.  Marion 
Market,  Ballhead,  Ferry's  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch, 
Savoy.  Onion.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Collards,  Brussel  Sprout. 
Broccoli.  Marglobe.  Rutger  Tomato  grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seeds.  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  5,000,  $12.50  expressed.  Porto  Rico  potato.  Cal 
Wonder  Sweet  Pepper.  Hungarian  Wax  Hot  Peppers:  100, 
75c;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.50  Cauliflower.  100.  90c.  Good 
plants  moss  packed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD  Franklin,  Va. 


Higher  Yields  of  Corn 

C-EM-GROW  Seed  Stimulant,  Bird  Repellent. 
Most  effective  seed  treatment  ever  offered.  DOES 
NOT  retard  germination.  Applied  dry  works  wonders. 
Write  for  trial  offer. 

C-EM-GROW,  BALDWINSVILLE,  I,  N.  Y. 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Nancy  Hall  and  Portoricos:  200-$  1.00:  500-$!. 75;  1000- 
$3.00.  Bunch  Portoricos  vineless  type:  200-$2.00;  500- 
$3.50:  l000-$4.50  P.P.  J.  O.  Dellinger,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


3D  jSl.  II  Xj  I  A.  S 

SIX  CUT  FLOWER  VARIETIES  $1.50,  12  $2.75. 

Six  extra  large  $2.10.  Five  Pompons  $1.45.  Five 
miniatures  $1.50.  Five  singles  $1.50.  Three  BaH 
Dahlias  $1.10.  Strong  roots,  all  colors.  List  on  request. 
ALLING’S  DAHLIAS,  253  Court  St.,  W.  Haven  Conn. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUT  —  Grafted  hardy  nut  trees. 

Thin  shelled  black  walnuts,  hardy  English 
Walnuts,  Hybrid  fast  growing  shagbarks, 
Persimmons,  American  and  Oriental. 
Filberts,  Mulberry. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65- R.  DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.  Johnstown. Pa. 


BLUE  SPRUCE  3  year  3-6  in.  $7.00  per  100 
CHRISTMAS  TREES  2-IOc.  Prepaid  Delivery. 
UNAOILLA  NURSERY.  JOHNSON  CITY.  N.  Y. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


jCrown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects.  A 


Red  Crop,  Sparkle  and  Fairland, 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfection,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively 
priced  as  follows: 

50  100  500  1000  5000  / 


Temple  .95  $1.60  $2.60  $8.10  $13.00  $60.00) 

Fairland  l  .10  1.80  2.90  9.05  14.50  67.50 


Sparkle  1 .05 

Fairpeake  1.15 

Robinson  .95 

Catskill  1.15 

Premier  1 .00 

Red  Crop  1 .20 

Fairfax  1.15 

Superfection  2.25 
Big  Joe  1.15 

Lupton  Lote  1.05 
Streamliner  1.90 


1.75  2.80  8.75 
1.90  3.00  9.40 
1.60  2.60  8.10 
1.90  3.05  9.50 
1 .70  2.70  8.45 
2.00  3.20  10.00 
1.90  3.05  9.50 

3.75  6.00  18.75 
1.90  3.00  9.40 

1.75  2.80  8.75 
3.15  5.00  15.65 


14.00  65.00 
15.00  70.00 
13.00  60.00 
15.25  71.25 
13.50  62.50 
16.00  75.00 
15.25  71.25 
30.00  145.001 
15.00  70.00, 
14.00  65.00 
25.00  120.00 


Our  1951  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes 
15  other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plants; 
contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions; 
describes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals 
for  home  planters.  Free  Copy  —  Write  Today 

BUNTINGS’  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Grow  big,  luscious  berries  from 
fresh  dug,  muck  grown,  certified 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 
PREMIER  •  ROBINSON  • 
OORSETT  .CATSKILL.  FAIR¬ 
FAX  •  SPARKLE  •  MIDLAND* 
EVERBEARING  STREAMLINER 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS 
PENFIELD,  N.  Y.  BOX  13 


N.  Y.  State  Fresh-dug  Plants 

Our  plants  are  fresh  dug  with  no 
cold  storage.  Our  selected  list  of  varieties  to¬ 
gether  with  all  kinds  of  garden  fruits  are  described 
in  our  big  colored  catalog.  Ask  for  a  copy  today. 

ALFRED  L.  MOSES.  70  Lake  Aye.,  LIMA,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Premier,  Howard  17,  Catskill,  Temple.  Robinson, 
Sparkle.  Fairfax,  Dorsett,  Big  Joe,  Corsican: 

$3.00  for  IOO:  200  for  $5.00  Postpaid  OR  500  for 
$8.00:  1000  for  $14.00  Charges  Collect.  Superfection, 
Mastodon,  Gem,  Streamliner,  Gemzata,  Everbearing: 
50  for  $2.50;.  1 00  for  $4.00:  200  for  $7.00  Postpaid. 
Catalogue  Free.  BASIL  PERRY, 

ROUTE  5.  GEORGETOWN.  DELAWARE 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Catskill,  Howard,  Robinson,  Premier,  Sparkle,  Fairfax, 
Fairland.  Temple,  Valentine,  Redwing,  Red  Star, 
Sioux:  25-$ I .25 ;  50-$2.00;  IOO-$3.25;  500-512;  1000- 
$22.  Gem  and  Superfection  Everbearing:  25-51.75;  50- 
$3.25:  100-55.00.  Shipment  prepaid.  Catalog  free. 

WALTER  MORSS  &  SON.  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


-  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Special  for  May.  l%d  each  in  1000  lots.  Single  va¬ 
riety  to  each  thousand.  Premier,  Big  Joe,  Robinson, 
Neet,  Kardinai  King,  Late  Giant,  Great  Master, 
Temple.  By  express  collect  or  5%  discount  at  the  field. 
Free  catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 


-  NOTICE  - 

Special  garden  assortment  strawberry  plants:  100 
plants  eariy,  Midseason,  Late.  Everbearing  (25  each) 
will  bear  this  year.  $3.00  postpaid.  State  inspected 
plants.  Check  or  money  order.  Planting  instructions  — 
catalog  free.  FACER  FARM  MARKET 

PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

From  treated  soil.  Free  from  disease  and  insects. 

Premier;  Catskill;  Robinson;  Sparkle;  Fairland: 
Temple:  Dorsett:  Red  Star;  @  200-53.50  :  500-56.00; 
1000-$!  I ;  5000-552.50  Karl  A.  Smith,  Jacobus,  Pa. 


-  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  - 

Premier,  Catskill,  Fairfax,  Robinson:  100-51.75  ;  500- 
$6.50:  1 000-$ 1 2.  Gemzata  everbearing  $15-1000.  Pre¬ 
paid.  J.  A.  FLATEN,  UNION  CITY.  PENNA. 


Certified  Plants.  Strawberries:  Premier,  Fairfax,  Gem 
Evorbearing,  $2.10-100.  Dunlop,  Robinson,  $1.90-100. 
Raspberries:  (black)  Logan,  Cumberland,  (red)  Lath¬ 
am,  $1.50-12.  Immediate  shipment.  Postpaid.  Free  cata¬ 
log.  Roberts  Strawberry  Nursery,  R.  7,  Kalamazoo.  Mich. 


CERTIFIED  FAMOUS  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants:  $2.50-100.  Premier  and  Robinson:  $1.75-100. 
Largo  Latham  Red-Raspberry  Plants.  $5.25-100. 
Fresh  Dug  and  Postpaid.  MAC  UOWELL  BERRY 
FARM, _ BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Robinson,  Fairfax,  Premier, 
Catskill.  Sparkle,  Temple:  IOO-$2.50  :  500-$9.00;  1000- 
$15.  Everbearing  Gem,  Mastodon,  Streamliner:  IOO-$3: 
500-SI4.  P.P.  Eureka  Plant  Farm,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.Y. 


PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS;  I00-$2.50.  Gem. 
Superfection:  l00-$3.50.  Raspberries  100  $6.00.  Fruit 
Trees.  PERKINS  BERRY  FARM.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 


FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANT9 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36. 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y.  Phone.  Mexico  7-3589 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  TJ.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid 

GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


less  Boysenberry.  2  year  Transplants,  6-$l.50;  12- 

$2.50:  25-$4.00.  Dunlaps  Strawberry  Plants.  I00-$l.75; 
250-$3.25.  Everbearers:  Gem  or  Minn.  1166,  IOO-$2.35- 
250-S4.95.  Streamliners:  l00-$3.00;  250-$6.75.  Super¬ 
fection:  !00-$4.50;  250- $10.  2  year  Rhubarb  Roots: 
25-$  1.95:  50-$3.50;  IOO-S6.0O.  Postpaid.  WOLNIK, 
NURSERIES,  P.  0.  Box  381,  New  Buffalo,  Michigan 


FREE  •  1951  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 

Hardy  field-grown  vegetable  plants.  Have  bumper 
crops  the  easy  way.  Try  our  Cabbage.  Onion,  Lettuce. 
Tomato,  Broccoli,  Cauliflower,  Eggplant,  Pepper  and 
Potato  Plants.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

PIEDMONT  PLANT  CO..  GREENVILLE,  S.  C. 
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ThelbstAMoe 

we  know/ 


TO  KILL  THESE 
TOUGH  ONES: 

com  borers, 

Japanese  beetles, 
sawflies,  lygus  bugs, 
leafhoppers,  armyworms, 
codling  moths, 
caterpillars,  fruit-tree  thrips, 
leaf-feeding  beetles 


USE 

SHELL 

RESITOX 

D-25 

(25%  DDT  Solution) 


Shell  Resitox  D-25  mixes  well  with  any  water  .  .  .  sprays 
easily  even  with  older  equipment.  Scores  very  high  kills 
because  of  powerful,  long-lasting  residual  effect  ...  is 
compatible  with  most  fungicides. 


AND  TO  KILL 

THESE  PESTS 

aphids,  thrips,  mites, 
red  spiders,  whiteflies 


USE 

SHELL 

BLADEX 

1-2 


Shell  Bladex  F-2  also  handles  easily  in  spray  equipment 
.  .  .  contains  TEPP,  powerful  killer  of  many  insects  DDT 
doesn’t  control.  Used  alone,  this  spray  controls  right  up 
to  harvest  .  .  .  toxic  effects  disappear  in  a  few  hours. 

And  ...  if  you’re  plagued  by  an  infestation  from  both  groups 
; . .  MIX  BOTH  Resitox  D-25  and  Bladex  F-2  together  and  get  the 
lot  with  ONE  spray! 

Your  Shell  Dealer  will  give  you  complete  information  on  both 
these  proved  insecticides. 


SNELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

CHEMICAL  PARTNER  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  18 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  100  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

lot  Angeles  •  Houston  •  St.  Louis  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R,\N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


You  Can  5AV£  *100.00?  I 


Low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real  money.  No 
clog  agitator.  Has  sturdy,  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Special  hitch  and  agitator  per¬ 
mits  easy  spreading  of  lime  fertilizer  and  seeds. 

(From  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  acre).  Over  10,000  working  in  28 
states.  Save  $100  in  cost  Write  for  FREE  Booklet  with  details. 


Costs  as  little  as  $66.  Special 
models  for  vegetable  crops,  or¬ 
chards,  berry  growers.  Potatoes, 
peanuts,  corn,  sugar  cane  andf 
flower  growers.  Saves  money 
for  grain,  vineyards,  cotton 
and  tobacco  farms,  nurseries, 
gardens.  Limited  supply. 


The  Garden  in  May 


When  the  oak  leaves  are  as  large 
as  a  squirrel’s  ear,  it  is  time  to  plant 
the  frost-tender  vegetables  and 
flowers.  This  is  usually  the  middle  to 
the  last  of  May  in  northern  New 
Jersey,  Long  Island,  the  Hudson 
Valley,  the  lake  region  of  New  York 
and  in  southern  New  England.  Small 
plantings  of  the  half-hardy  vege¬ 
tables  and  flower§  may  be  risked  be¬ 
fore  all  danger  of  frost  is  past,  es¬ 
pecially  on  the  lighter  soils  and  in 
protected  locations.  Paper  and  other 
protectors  can  be  used  to  gain  a 
little  time  at  the  beginning  of  the 
season.  Green  bush  beans,  early  va¬ 
rieties  of  sweet  corn,  yellow  straight- 
neck  summer  squash,  petunias,  mari¬ 
golds  and  zinnias  will  all  be  killed 
by  a  hard  freeze,  but  will  survive 
much  cool,  moist  weather. 

Only  the  earliest  maturing  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  frost-tender  plants 
should  be  started  at  the  times 
mentioned  and  only  small  plantings 
made.  These  seeds  should  be  ex¬ 
amined  from  time  to  time  and  if 
no  signs  of  sprouting  are  apparent 
other  plantings  should  be  made. 


Oak  Leaf  lettuce,  one  of  the  best  of 
the  leaf  types  of  lettuce,  yields  well 
and  remains  tender  and  tasty  over  a 
long  growing  period. 

Many  tender  plants  that  are  to  be 
transplanted  later  can  be  sown  out¬ 
doors,  about  the  first  of  May,  if  the 
seedlings  are  given  some  protection. 
Tomatoes  grow  readily  from  seed 
started  in  this  way.  All  of  the  frost- 
hardy  plants  —  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli,  lettuce  —  can  be 
set  outdoors  while  the  weather  is 
still  cooL 

Plants  Needing  Warm  Ground 

Nothing  is  gained  by  setting  out 
tomato,  pepper,  egg  plants  and  sweet 
potatoes,  or  sowing  seeds  of  lima 
beans,  melons  and  winter  squash 
until  the  ground  is  thoroughly 
warmed  and  all  danger  of  frost  is 
past. 

Corn  is  apt  to  be  free  from  borers 
when  plantings  are  made  between 
the  20th  of  May  and  the  middle  of 
June.  Bean  beetles  do  less  damage  to 
plantings  of  beans  made  in  June. 
Late  plantings  of  tomatoes,  cucum¬ 
bers,  melons  and  squash  are  usually 
less  damaged  by  insects  and  diseases 
than  early  plantings. 

Succession  of  Harvest 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  the  home  garden  is  to  obtain  a 
succession  of  harvest  from  plants 
maturing  at  different  times.  Usually 
plantings  made  a  week  or  more  apart 
all  tend  to  ripen  at  the  same  time, 
producing  a  larger  quantity  than  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  There  are  two 
ways  to  spread  the  harvest.  The  best 
way  is  to  sow  a  number  of  varieties 
of  the  same  vegetable  that  ripen  in 
succession.  The  other  is  to  make 
plantings  at  different  times  of  the 
same  variety.  To  do  this  it  is  not 
possible  to  space  the  plantings  by 
so  many  days  because  growth  and 
maturity  depend  upon  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  amount  of  sunlight  and  the 
length  of  the  period  of  daylight, 
which  varies  throughout  the  growing 
season. 

The  length  of  the  daylight  period 
increases  up  to  ^he  summer  solstice 
usually  on  June5  21,  and  then  de¬ 
creases  until  the  winter  solstice,  on 
December  22.  Thus,  later  plantings 
up  to  June  21st  have  more  sunlight 
during  their  early  period  of  growth; 
after  that  date  they  have  less.  Some 
plants  have  their  flowering  period 
delayed  and  some  speeded  up  by  this 
changing  length  of  day.  Peas, 


spinach,  cauliflower  and  sweet  corn 
are  notably  affected  by  it. 

Successive  plantings  of  sweet  corn, 
beans  and  other  crops  that  must  be 
harvested  as  soon  as  mature  should 
be  made  only  after  the  previous 
planting  is  up  and  starting  to  grow. 
The  length  of  time  between  plant¬ 
ings  will  vary  with  the  temperature 
and  other  growing  conditions.  In  the 
home  garden  it  is  also  important  not 
to  plant  too  much  of  any  one  variety 
at  one  time.  Five  to  10  feet  of  row 
for  each  member  of  the  family  is 
about  all  that  can  be  used  from  any 
one  planting  of  beans,  sweet  corn, 
cabbage  and  summer  squash.  Carrots 
and  beets  can  be  gathered  over  a 
longer  period.  Two  different  plant¬ 
ings  are  usually  enough. 

Best  Time  to  Kill  Weeds 

With  the  beginning  of  warm 
weather  the  control  of  weeds  is  one 
of  the  most  important  problems  in 
the  garden.  The  best  time  to  kill 
weeds  is  just  after  they  germinate 
and  before  they  show  above  ground. 
At  this  stage  a  light  stirring  of  the 
surface  of  the  soil  is  all  that  is 
needed.  Shallow  cultivation  with 
either  a  cultivator  hoe,  or  rake  once 
a  week  will  do  the  job.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  prevent  all  weed  growth 
above  ground  in  order  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  long  rainy  spell  when  the 
ground  cannot  be  worked.  In  moist 
climates  near  the  ocean,  weeds  are 
difficult  to  kill  after  they  have  made 
their  first  true  leaves. 

Chemical  weed  killers  are  useful 
on  lawns  and  in  large  plantings  of 
vegetables  and  flowers  but  cannot  be 
used  to  advantage  in  small  gardens. 
Each  crop  requires  different  treat¬ 
ment.  What  is  satisfactory  for  one 
plant  may  kill  another  plant  growing 
nearby.  Recent  tests  show  that  plants 
grow  best  where  the  soil  is  stirred 
lightly  as  compared  to  soils  that  are 
kept  free  from  weeds  with  chemical 
weed  killers.  Mulching  is  a  very 
satisfactory  way  to  prevent  weed 
growth  in  perennial  plantings  and  in 
the  taller  annuals. 

Insects  to  be  looked  for  in  May 
are  the  striped  and  spotted  cucumber 
beetles  that  appear  in  large  numbers 
overnight  and  may  kill  outright 
young  seedlings  of  all  the  vine  crops. 
The  brown  spotted  bean  beetle  lives 
over  Winter  in  the  adult  stage  and 
starts  feeding  and  lays  eggs  as  soon 
as  warm  weather  comes.  The  cabbage 
butterfly  starts  egg  laying  as  soon  as 
cabbages  begin  to  head.  Aphis  may 
begin  to  work  on  tomatoes,  potatoes 
and  the  vine  crops  as  soon  as  warm 
weather  arrives  and  should  be 
watched  for.  Rotenone,  pyrethrum 
and  nicotine,  or  better  a  mixture  of 
all  three,  will  control  all  of  these 
insects  if  applied  in  time  and  at 
regular  intervals,  about  a  week  apart. 
It  is  important  to  cover  both  sides  of 
the  leaves  lightly  and  evenly,  using 
either  a  spray  or  a  dust.  Spray  is 
more  effective  but  dust  is  quicker 
and  usually  does  an  effective  job. 

D.  F.  J. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany — An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  5.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell . 4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston . 4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

“Landscape  With  Shrubs  and 
Flowering  Trees,” 

Mary  D.  Lamson . $3.50 

Elements  of  Soil  Conservation, 

Hugh  Hammond  Bennett. . . .  3.20 
Pay  Dirt, 

J.  I.  Rodale . $3.00 

Flower  Arrangement  for  Everyone, 

Biddle  and  Blom . 2.75 

Our  Shade  Trees, 

E.  P.  Felt . 3.00 

Pruning  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

E.  P.  Felt .  2.50 

Around  the  Garden, 

Dorothy  H.  Jenkins .  2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Flowers  and  Shrubs  Need 
Fertilizer 

There  is  nothing  having  green  foli¬ 
age  that  does  not  need  ample  nour¬ 
ishment  in  order  to  grow  steadily 
and  healthfully.  Both  new  plantings 
and  established  ones  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  fertilized  to  secure  the  best  re¬ 
sults.  In  preparing  the  soil  for  new 
plantings  of  annual  flowers,  peren¬ 
nials,  shrubs  and  lawns,  the  plant 
food  should  be  applied  during  such 
preparation  and  before  any  plantings 
are  made.  It  is  much  easier  to  in¬ 
corporate  the  plant  food  with  the  soil 
at  this  time  than  after  the  planting 
is  done. 

When  the  newly  prepared  seedbed 
has  been  made,  appy  to  the  soil  a 
completely  balanced  plant  food  such 
as  a  5-10-5  mixture  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  pounds  per  100  square  feet 
of  seed  bed.  For  small  beds,  this  is 
equivalent  to  approximately  one 
rounded  tablespoonful  per  square  foot 
of  surface.  The  plant  food  may  be 
applied  either  with  a  spreader  or  by 
hand,  but  a  spreader  is  the  most 
satisfactory,  especialy  for  large  areas. 
Rake  the  plant  food  well  into  the  top 
two  or  three  inches  of  soil.  It  is  now 
ready  for  planting. 

Applying  plant  food  to  established 
plants  must  be  done  in  accordance 
with  their  type  and  nature.  For 
hedges,  apply  one  pint  of  plant  food 
to  every  15  feet  of  hedge,  putting  half 
on  each  side  of  the  row  as  soon  as 
the  ground  is  workable,  and  work 
into  the  surface  soil.  As  soon  as  the 
mulch  is  removed  from  the  rose 
bushes,  apply  one  rounded  table¬ 
spoonful  of  plant  food  to  each  square 
foot  of  space  surrounding  the  bush, 
and  work  it  into  the  soil  when  mak¬ 
ing  the  first  cultivation.  Herbaceous 
perennials,  if  not  fertilized  before  the 
mulch  was  removed,  should  now  re¬ 
ceive  an  application  of  plant  food  at 
the  same  rate  as  for  roses.  This  may 
be  worked  into  the  soil  lightly  or  it 
may  be  well  watered  in. 

For  tulips  and  other  spring  bloom¬ 
ing  bulbs,  apply  one  heaping  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  plant  food  to  a  square 
foot  of  area,  scattering  along  rows 
or  around  plants.  Work  lightly  into 
soil.  Repeat  application  when  the 
buds  start  to  appear.  Before  the  first 
cultivation  of  beds  or  plants  of  iris, 
peonies,  and  other  perennials  grow¬ 
ing  from  fleshy  roots,  apply  one 
tablespoonful  of  plant  food  per 
square^foot  of  space  in  the  bed. 

If  lawns  were  not  fertilized  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  or  March,  do  so  now,  using 
four  pounds  of  plant  food  per  100 
square  feet  of  lawn.  April  is  an  ideal 
time  for  fertilizing  trees  and  large 
shrubs,  such  as  lilacs  and  snowballs. 
For  the  shrubs,  make  holes  eight  to 
10  inches  deep  and  about  one  and 
one-half  inches  in  diameter  every 
two  feet  in  the  circle  under  the  tips 
of  the  bushes.  In  each,  hole  apply 
two  handfuls  of  a  mixture  of  half 
plant  food  and  half  soil.  Then  water 
and  fill  the  holes  with  soil.  For  or¬ 
namental  and  shade  trees,  a  series  of 
holes  should  be  made  in  zigzag 
fashion  under  the  drip  of  the 
branches.  The  holes  should  be  two 
inches  in  diameter  'and  18  inches 
deep.  To  determine  the  amount  of 
plant  food  necessary,  allow  one 
pound  of  plant  food  per  inch  of  cir¬ 
cumference  of  trunk  or  tree,  measur¬ 
ing  the  trunk  four  feet  above  the 
ground.  Fill  the  holes  with  a  mixture' 
of  one-half  plant  food  and  one-half 
soil.  Then  water.  H.  L.  Spooner 

Maggot  Control  on  Radish 
and  Rutabaga 

Radishes  and  rutabaga  turnips  are 
often  difficult  to  grow  because  of  the 
cabbage  root  maggot.  A  five  per  cent 
chlordane  dust  is  now  the  answer. 

On  radishes  grown  in  the  Spring 
and  early  Summer,  the  chlordane 
dust  should  be  applied  when  the 
radishes  are  an  inch  out  of  the 
ground.  The  treatment  should  be  such 
as  to  whiten  the  row.  One  application 
will  suffice  for  red  radishes.  The  dust 
may  also  be  put  in  the  furrow  on  top 
of  the  seed  and  just  before  it  is 
leveled. 

Because  rutabagas  have  a  longer 
growing  season,  two  chlorcjane  treat¬ 
ments  are  necessary.  This  crop  is 
subject  to  attack  by  two  broods  of 
the  maggots.  The  first  dust  appli¬ 
cation  is  made  when  the  seedlings 
are  an  inch  high.  Second  is  made 
three  weeks  later.  No  chlordane 
should  be  applied  to  the  growing 
rutabagas  within  three  weeks  of 
table  use.  r.  w.  l. 


w  saves  time 
for  field 


Garden  Insect  Controls 

Cut  worms  are  always  a  menace 
to  early  seedings  and  newly  set 
plants.  These  insects  are  the  larvae 
of  night  flying  moths.  They  live  over 
in  the  soil  and  start  feeding  as  soon 
as  growth  starts.  In  a  freshly  turned 
field  where  there  is  no  vegetation, 
they  are  hungry  and  will  devour  the 
first  plants  they  find.  The  prepared 
poisoned  baits  are  effective  if  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground 
before  there  'are  any  plants  to  feed 
on.  After  the  seedlings  are  up  or  new 
plants  set  out,  they  will  feed  on  these 
in  preference  to  the  bait.  Plants  can 
be  protected  by  paper  collars,  by 
paper  covers  or  tin  cans  with  the 
tops  and  bottoms  cut  out.  These 
covers  also  shelter  the  plants  from 
cold  winds  and  frost. 

Flea  beetles  do  much  damage  to 
young  tomato,  potato,  pepper  and 
egg  plants.  Dusting  with  rotenone 
and  pryethrum  as  soon  as  the  small 
black  beetles  appear  will  hold  these 
in  check  and  the  same  treatment  will 
control  the  striped  cucumber  beetle 
that  is  very  destructive  to  the  young 
seedlings  of  all  of  the  vine  crops, 
but  -it  is  better  to  cover  the  plants 
with  wire  or  cloth  netting  before 
they  are  up. 

Radishes  and  turnips  that  are  in¬ 
fested  with  cabbage  maggot  are  not 
fit  to  eat.  Dusting  the  furrow  lightly 
with  prepared  calomel  dust  before 
the  seed  is  covered  and  again 
around  the  base  of  the  plants  as 
soon  as  they  are  up  and  starting  to 
grow  will  prevent  most  of  the 
damage.  d.  f.  j. 


New  Insecticide 

A  new  insecticide  that  compares 
favorably  with  parathion  with  regard 
to  pest  control  but  which  is  reported 
to  be  less  hazardous  to  humans  will 
be  offered  growers  this  year.  The 
product  is  called  “metacide,”  an  or¬ 
ganic  phosphate  compound,  which  re¬ 
search  workers  state  has  offered  good 
control  in  extensive  field  trials  of  a 
long  list  of  pests  including  mites, 
aphids,  scales,  European  corn  borer, 
cabbage  worm,  Mexican  bean  beetles, 
and  many  other  pests. 

Since  metacide  is  a  liquid  and  ap¬ 
plied  as  an  emulsion,  the  health  haz¬ 
ards  often  involved  in  handling  a 
dust  are  eliminated.  Toxicologists 
point  out  that  this  emulsion,  concen¬ 
trate  is  not  readily  absorbed  through 
the  skin  and  that  it  washes  off  the 
skin  more  readily  than  parathion 
xylene  emulsion  concentrates.  Re¬ 
search  workers  state  that  metacide  is 
compatible  with  most  insecticides  and 
fungicides  such  as  standard  arsenate 
of  lead,  DDT,  benzene  hexachloride, 
chlorinated  camphene,  insoluble  cop¬ 
per  compounds  and  sulfur  com¬ 
pounds,  but  that  it  should  not  be 
used  with  any  strongly  alkaline 
materials  such  as  lime. 


Business  Bit 

Two  new  folders,  just  released  by 
the  Du  Pont  Company,  are  designed 
entirley  for  'guidance  of  New  York 
growers  of  fruit  and  vegetables  in 
selecting  the  best  of  the  new  chemi¬ 
cal  sprays  and  dusts  to  ward  off  on¬ 
slaughts  of  insect  pests  and  plant 
diseases. 

One  of  these  publications,  for  the 
New  York  fruit  grower,  contains 
complete  spray  schedules  for  pro¬ 
tection  of  apples,  pears,  peaches, 
grapes,  both  sweet  and  sour  cherries, 
plums,  prunes  and  raspberries.  The 
other,  directed  to  the  vegetable  grow¬ 
er,  lists  times  when  either  sprays  or 
dusts  should  be  applied  to  major 
vegetable  crops  of  the  Empire  State 
and  gives  complete  directions  for 
proper  mixtures  and  use  of  the  newer 
chemicals. 

Growers  wishing  to  obtain  one  or 
both  of  these  folders  may  contact 
one  of  three  district  offices  of  the  Du 
Pont  Company’s  Grasselli  Chemicals 
Department  in  New  York  State:  152 
Housel  Ave.,  Lyndonville;  R.  D.  1, 
Sodus;  and  350  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 


3  H.  P.  Model  M-T  Tractor: 

5  forward  speeds  —  with  new 
"Lo*Lo”  speed.  Fully  enclosed  gears. 
Adjustable  handle  height.  Sturdy, 
one-piece  steel  frame.  Big,  ground- 

§  ripping  tires.  Patented  "Quick-Hitch.” 
riggs  Sc  Stratton  Model  9  Engine. 

Implements  Extra 

2  H.  P.  Model  l-l  Tractor: 

Twin  to  the  Model  M-l.  Designed" 
for  lighter  work.  Briggs  &  Stratton 
Model  "N"  Engine. 

Implements  Extra 
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Also  Available  — 

Simplicity  2-Gang  Companion  Mower. 
Cuts  wide  59  inch  swath,  with  two 
additional  heavy-duty  mowers  attached 
at  rear,  r- 


Simplicity  24  inch  lawn  mower 

provides  easiest  handling  for  anyone  in  the 
family.  Power-driven  cutting  reel,  with  separ¬ 
ate  speed  settings,  assures  peak  efficiency  in  all 
kinds  of  grass.  Free-spinning  caster  wheels  elim¬ 
inate  lawn  gouging.  Extra  long  wheel  base  for 
easier,  better  hillside  mowing.  Patented  "Quick- 
Hitch”  for  less- than- a -minute  attachment  to 
tractor,  without  tools. 

Your  best  helper  on  dozens  of  jobs 

A  Simplicity  earns  more  than  its  keep  52  weeks 
a  year!  It’s  the  handiest,  most  useful  power 
equipment  you  can  own.  A  Simplicity  with  a 
few  implements  provides  the  labor-saving  an¬ 
swer  to  dozens  of  farm  chores  —  from  culti¬ 
vating  the  garden  and  sawing  cordwood  to 
clearing  snow  and  providing  emergency  power 
for  generators,  compressors,  milking  machines. 
And  with  all  versatile  usefulness,  Simplicity 
costs  you  less  l 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  demonstration 

You’ll  be  -convinced  that  Simplicity  offers  you  the 
most  for  your  money!  Write  today  for  free,  illustrat¬ 
ed  literature  and  the  name  of  your  nearest  Simplicity 
dealer.  SIMPLICITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. , 

5158  Spring  St.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 

Simplicity  —  America's  No.  1  Garden  Tractor 
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STOP |  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY  NOT  BE 
SAFE  AFTER  60-70  HOURS  OF  USE.  THAT  MEANS 
TIME  OUT  FOR  AN  OIL  CHANGE! 


CAUTION!  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  DANGEROUSLY  WEAKEN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM" 
TRACTOR  OILS  AFTER  100  HOURS.  ADDITIONAL  RUNNING  CAN  BE  DANGEROUS. 


keeps  working  longer! 


..  •<  ^  ” : . . . 

. 


Mmm. 


GO  AHEAD  WITH  YOUR  WORK 
FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION  WHEN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR 
IS  LUBRICATED  WITH  VEEDOL- 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL — by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL— by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME—  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  .  .  . 
For  your  passenger  tors  .  .  .  truths  .  .  .  tractors. 


TIDE  WATER 
[^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 
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Improved  Soil  Fumigant 
Applicator 

Many  farmers  in  the  Northeast 
have  been  faced  with  the  problem 
of  wireworm  control  in  their  soils. 
These  yellowish  brown  pests  have 
become  increasingly  destructive  to 
vegetable  and  field  crops,  especially 
potatoes,  cabbage  and  broccoli.  Po¬ 
tato  seed  pieces,  roots  and  under¬ 
ground  stems  of  other  vegetables  are 
tunneled  by  this  field  pest,  often  re¬ 
sulting  in  the  death  of  the  plants. 
The  adult  beetles,  commonly  known 
as  “click  beetles”  or  “spring  bee¬ 
tles,”  are  also  suspected  of  carrying 
several  plant  diseases. 

As  a  result  of  this  and  the 
nematode  problem,  many  fumigant 
applicators  have  appeared  on  the 
market,  the  majority  of  which  are 
of  the  shank  injector  type.  How¬ 
ever,  these  units  are  available  only 


This  improved  soil  fumigant  appli¬ 
cator  was  designed  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  by  the  extension  entomolo¬ 
gist,  Dr.  Ordway  Starnes.  It  can  be 
made  at  small  cost  and  may  be  at¬ 
tached  to  any  conventional  type 
plow. 

at  a  relatively  high  cost  to  farmers 
and,  because  the  fumigant  is  distri¬ 
buted  unevenly  by  a  stream  flow  of 
the  liquid,  they  have  proven  to  be 
impractical  for  the  small-scale  truck 
farmer. 

Dr.  Ordway  Starnes,  extension 
entomologist  at  the  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity  Experiment  Station,  Jack  Reed 
and  Robert  Filmer  have  designed  an 
improved  fumigant  applicator  that 
has  drawn  a  good  deal  of  interest 
among  New  Jersey  potato  producers 
in  particular.  The  unit,  as  illustrated, 
was  built  by  Clyde  Tether  of  Pater¬ 
son,  N.  J.,  and  is  available  at  a  low 
cost  to  farmers. 

The  assembled  applicator  is  held 
to  the  plow  beam  by  two  U-bolts, 
and  then  calibrated  for  the  desired 
dosage.  A  by-pass  gear  pump  is 
powered  by  a  ground  wheel  that 
moves  only  when  the  plow  is  in 
motion.  The  pump  draws  the  fumi¬ 
gant  down  from  a  tank  and  then, 
under  pressure,  forces  it  out  of  spray 1 
nozzles  mounted  in  front  of  the 


New  Contracts  Signed  by 
Canning  Crops  Growers 

No  longer  will  commercial  canning 
crops  growers  permit  canning  plants 
to  “play  them  for  suckers”  in  New 
York’s  big  producing  area,  as  they 
did  two  years  ago,  when  tomatoes 
went  begging  at  below  cost-of-pro- 
duction  prices  at  harvest  time,  and 
growers  took  a  million  dollar  loss 
because  they  neglected  to  contract 
in  advance,  at  a  fair  price,  for  their 
crops. 

With  the  signing  of  1951  contracts 
among  members  of  the  New  York 
State  Canning  Crops  Growers  Co¬ 
operatives,  Inc.,  following  approval 
of  tomato  and  peas  contracts  by  the 
organization  with  Orleans  County 
canning  companies,  the  ball  was 
started  rolling  early  this  season.  The 
first  contracts  were  negotiated  be¬ 
tween  the  organization  and  the  Or¬ 
leans  County  Canning  Co.,  of  Barre 
Center,  and  the  Friends  Canning  Co., 
Albion,  by  Harold  Shepard  and  G.  F. 
Britt,  of  Elba,  State  committee  chair¬ 
men  for  the  NYCCGC.  Carl  Heise, 
of  Kendall,  Orleans  County  direc¬ 
tor,  and  a  leading  grower,  was 
among  the  first  to  sign  up. 

Tomato  contracts  signed  by  Barre 
and  Albion  growers  call  for  prices  of 
f37  Per  ton  for  good  peeling  stock 
tomatoes,  suitable  for  canning,  and 
f37  Per  ton  for  tomatoes  acceptable 
,s°r  other  uses,  as  compared  with 
W.00  per  ton  less  last  year.  The  plant 


plows.  The  speed  of  the  pump  may 
be  changed  by  adjusting  the  pulleys. 
As  the  plows  are  lifted  for  turns, 
the  ground  wheei-  is  also  elevated, 
thus  halting  the  spray  operation 
when  it  is  not  needed.  A  culti-packer 
or  similar  unit  should  be  towed  be¬ 
hind  the  plows  to  seal  and  firm  the 
soil. 

The  advantages  of  this  unit  over 
the  gravity  feed  type,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  gasoline  engine  pump  unit  and 
others  are  numerous.  The  applicator 
can  be  attached  to  most  any  conven¬ 
tional  one,  two  or  three  bottom  plow. 
A  spray  nozzle  is  added  to  or  taken 
from  the  rig  depending  on  the  type 
of  plow  used.  Since  the  pump  is 
powered  by  the  ground  wheel,  an 
even  distribution  of  fumigant  in  re¬ 
lation  to  distance  covered  is  insured. 
A  tractor  or  horse  drawn  plow  can 
be  used. 

The  problem  of  fumigant  evapo¬ 
ration  is  eliminated  because  the 
moldboard  of  the  plows  immediately 
covers  the  fumigant  with  soil.  The 
use  of  the  by-pass  gedr  pump,  ad¬ 
justable  pulleys  and  a  graduated 
series  of  spray  nozzles  allows  a  wide 
variation  of  application  rates  and 
supplies  enough  pressure  to  spray 
across  the  entire  surface  of  the  plow 
furrow. 

The  fumigants  are  applied  when 
cover  crops  are  turned  under  or 
during  any  other  normal  plowing 
operation,  thus  saving  the  farmer 
the  time  and  labor  which  this  oper¬ 
ation  might  otherwise  require.  There 
is  no  wastage  of  material  on  turns. 
One  other  advantage  of  this  appli¬ 
cator  is  that  it  can  be  used  also 
for  applying  herbicides  and  liquid 
fertilizers. 

The  cost  of  using  chlorinated  in¬ 
secticides  on  the  soil  for  wireworm 
control  is  estimated  at  approximately 
$10  an  acre,  but  the  results  are  not 
always  satisfactory.  Good  wireworm 
control,  by  applying  a  fumigant  with 
this  improved  applicator,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  at  a  cost  of  $15  an  acre.  The 
rig  can  be  made  in  the  farm  work¬ 
shop  or  is  available  at  a  cost  of  $100. 

The  fumigant  now  recommended 
for  the  effective  control  of  wire- 
worms  is  ethylene  dibromide.  Soil 
applications  should  be  made  at  any 
time  when  the  soil  temperature  is 
above  50  degrees  Fahrenheit.  It  is 
best  to  avoid  working  under  either 
extremely  dry  or  wet  conditions.  The 
New  Jersey  Experiment  Station  rec¬ 
ommends  2.5  to  3  gallons  of  actual 
ethylene  dibromide  per  acre  and  this 
may  be  obtained  by  the  application 
of  three  gallons  of  85  per  cent  ma¬ 
terial  or  10  gallons  of  40  per  cent 
material.  Ethylene  dibromide  is  sold 
under  various  trade  names  with  the 
percentage  based  on  weight  rather 
than  volume. 

The  applicator  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  for  nematode  control,  but  it 
would  not  prove  to  be  profitable  un¬ 
less  used  on  high  value  land  where 
$60  an  acre  —  the  cost  for  nematode 
work  —  would  not  prove  to  be  too 
large  an  investment. 

W.  S.  Meseroel 


is  to  deduct  and  pay  over  to  the  or¬ 
ganization  the  growers’  per  ton 
membership  fee  from  money  due  the 
grower,  which  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  operation  of  the  cooperative. 

The  contract  for  the  pea  crop  by 
these  firms  calls  for  payment  of  $120 
for  peas  in  the  90-100  tender- 
ometer  range,  and  $85  for  those  rated 
between  101-125,  as  compai'ed  with 
prices  of  $100  and  $75  a  year  ago. 
Contracts  also  call  for  selling  seed  at 
$7.50  a  bushel,,  with  dusting  costs  to 
be  shared  between  grower  and  pro¬ 
cessor,  and  silage  priced  at  $2.00 
per  ton. 

Growers  generally  view  the  1951 
contracts  as  fair  and  in  keeping 
with  increased  costs  of  production. 
Growers  were  represented  by  a 
committee  headed  by  Thomas  E. 
LaMont  and  Ora  Lee,  William  W. 
Carr,  Howard  Hill  and  Enos  Rice. 
Howard  Shepard,  chairman  of  the 
State  co-operative  for  tomatoes,  and 
G.  F.  Britt,  chairman  for  peas,  said 
the  Orleans  contracts  were  the  first 
to  be  closed,  and  would  probably 
serve  as  a  pattern  for  others  to  fol¬ 
low  in  other  growing  districts. 

The  co-operative  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  Stanley  Putnam,  of  Batavia, 
as  full-time  secretary  of  the  State 
organization,  succeeding  Arthur  J. 
Poelma,  of  Albion,  who  had  served 
as  a  part-time  secretary  since  the 
organization  of  the  statewide  co¬ 
operative  was  instituted  several  years 
aSo.  e.  w.  G. 


GROWERS  UPGRADE  POTATOES,  DOUBLE 
YIELD  WITH  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


Wherever  potatoes  are  grown,  you’ll  see  more  and 
more  aluminum  sprinkler  systems. 


Portage  County ,  Wis. — Like  most  north¬ 
ern  states,  Wisconsin  gets  a  lot  of  rain. 
But  nature’s  showers  aren’t  always  timed 
just  right  to  promote  maximum  plant 
growth.  That’s  why  Leo  Soik,  potato 
grower,  bought  a  portable  sprinkler 
system. 

This  flexible  method  of  providing  sup¬ 
plemental  moisture  has  proved  to  be  ideal 
for  the  light,  porous  soil  in  this  region. 
“About  the  best  we’ve  done,  without 
irrigation,”  says  Soik,  “is  around  140 
bushels  of  potatoes  per  acre.  But  with 
sprinkler  irrigation,  I’ve  averaged  300 
bushels  per  acre  on  17  acres.” 

Water  does  the  trick 
To  get  this  yield,  Soik  pumped  on  3  to  4 
inches  of  water  during  the  season,.,  at  a 
fuel  cost  of  about  $1.25  per  acre-inch. 
Counting  this  and  other  costs  for  labor, 
equipment  depreciation  and  extra  ferti¬ 
lizer,  he  still  credits  sprinkler  irrigation 
with  a  big  jump  in  his  potato  profits. 

Other  Wisconsin  potato  growers,  too, 
are  working  wonders  with  their  portable 
sprinkler  systems.  Besides  bigger  yields, 
they’re  getting  earlier,  better-grade  pota¬ 
toes — the  kind  that  always  bring  top 
price  on  the  market. 


Extra  Grazing  in  Irrigated  Pas¬ 
ture  Saves  $47.29  per  Day 

It  cost  an  eastern  dairyman  $54.60  per 
day  to  barn  feed  his  70-cow  herd  25  lbs. 
of  hay  and  8  lbs.  of  grain  per  animal. 
Now,  by  using  portable  sprinkler  irriga¬ 
tion  to  keep  pasture  grasses  growing  all 
season,  he  needs  to  spend  only  $7.31  per 
day  on  feed — 3  lbs.  of  grain  per  cow. 
Grazing  does  the  rest.  That  means  a  cash 
saving  of  $47.29  for  each  day  that  barn 
feeding  would  have  been  necessary. 
Figuring  annual  depreciation  and  interest 
on  his  sprinkler  equipment  at  $500.00,  it 
took  only  11  days  of  extra  pasture  to 
pay  for  his  investment. 


One  Man  Moves  3  Sections 
of  Aluminum  Pipe  at  a  Time 

It’s  the  light  weight  of  Alcoa  Aluminum 
that  ''makes  sprinkler  equipment  truly 
portable.  Pipe  weighs  less  than  %  of  a 
pound  per  foot  in  the  4-inch  size — about 
lA  the  weight  of  steel.  Saves  plenty  of 
time  and  effort  in  shifting  laterals. 


Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  is  so 
smooth  inside,  it  offers  very  little  resist¬ 
ance  to  water  flow. 

*  *  * 

Since  using  sprinkler  irrigation,  a  Penn¬ 
sylvania  farmer  says  his  apples  are  one  to 
two  sizes  larger,  with  a  better  finish  and 
brighter  color. 

*  *  * 

For  help  in  planning  your  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tem,  talk  it  over  with  your  county  agent, 
soil  conservationist,  and  a  reliable  sprinkler 
equipment  supplier. 

*  *  * 

Mail  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  Alcoa’s 
32-page  “Pipelines  to  Profit”  book  . . .  full 
of  useful  facts  on  sprinkler  irrigation. 
*  *  * 

Supply  of  Alcoa  Irrigation  Pipe  may  be 
limited  by  military  needs  for  aluminum. 


ALCOA 


WORTH  WAITING  FOR! 

r\  ALUMINUM 
|\£>\2/ZrA  IRRIGATION  PIPE 

ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
2147E  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 

send  me  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines  to  Profit." 


Name . 

Address  (or  RFD  No.) 
City  or  Town . 
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You  can’t  wait  for  windrows  to  cure  completely  if  you  want  to 
get  the  greatest  possible  yield  of  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed.  You 
have  to  save  it  before  the  pods  pop,  regardless  of  green  stuff. 
That’s  the  reason  why  Ray  Vaughn  has  such  success  with  his 
Model  "A”  Case  Combine,  shown  above  at  work  in  the  Lake 
Champlain  area  of  New  York. 

Whether  you  raise  grain,  tiny  clovers  or  big  beans,  the  Case 
"A”  Combine  does  a  good  job  of  saving  the  crop.  Its  steel  spike- 
tooth  cylinder  has  ability  to  "eat  up  tough  stuff,”  plus  tremen¬ 
dous  threshing  capacity  to  comb  grain  from  tough  straw  and 
coax  tiny  seeds  out  of  close-clinging  hulls.  Agitator  action  by 
its  extra-long  straw  rack  shakes  out  seed  from  soggy  straw.  Its 
quick-shake  shoe  with  Case  Air-Lift  cleaning  principle  saves 
seeds  more  surely,  gets  them  cleaner. 

Liberal  use  of  anti-friction  bearings,  supported  on  a  sturdy 
steel  frame,  makes  it  a  long-lived  machine.  The  Case  habit  of 
making  every  part  a  bit  better  than  might  seem  necessary  holds 
down  upkeep  cost.  Backed  by  109  years  of  experience  in  building 
grain  and  seed-saving  machines,  the  Case  "A”  Combine  has 
earned  its  reputation  for  making  the  most  of  crops  under  the 
most  difficult  conditions. 


Other  Case  Combines  include  the 
low-cost  5-foot  Model  "F-2,”  ideal 
for  power-take-off  operation  with 
2-plow  tractors.  Self-Propelled  com¬ 
bines  and  pull-type  models  with 
auger  headers  are  built  in  9  and  12- 
foot  sizes — all  with  either  spike- 
tooth  or  rub-bar  cylinder.  See  your 
Case  dealer  for  full  information. 


^/'~y 


SEND  FOR  COMBINE  BOOK 

Look  at  the  latest  in  harvest  equipment.  Mark 
machines  that  interest  you;  write  in  margin  any 
others  you  need.  Mail  to  J.  I,  Case  Co.,  Dept.  E-71, 
Racine,  Wis. 

D  6-ft.  "A”  Combine  ’  O  Self-Propelled  Combines 

□  5-ft.  "F.2’*  Combine  □  9  and  12-ft.  Pull-Type 

O  Windrowers  □  Automatic  Baler 


name _ 


POSTOFFICE _ 

RFD _ STATE. 


Weed  Control  in  Peas 


Weeds  are  a  decided  limiting  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  successful  production  of 
canning  peas  in  Maine,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  many  other  areas, 
including  the  Middle  Western  States 
of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  and  the 
Northwest.  Wild  mustard  and  kale 
are  very  common  in  growing  canning 
peas  in  the  Northeast.  In  many  cases 
the  stands  of  mustard  are  so  thick 
that  yields  are  reduced  markedly. 
During  the  bloom  stage,  such  fields 
appear  to  be  solid  mustard  when  the 
profusion  of  yellow  blossoms  com¬ 
pletely  obliterates  the  stand  of  peas. 
In  some  cases  fields  are  plowed  up 
because  the  prospective  yields  are  so 
low  due  to  weed  competition.  Not 
only  do  weeds  reduce  yields,  but 
they  also  cause  unnecessary  hand¬ 
ling  of  extra  tons  of  growth  both  in 
the  field  and  at  the  viner  stations. 

Since  1944,  small  plot  and  large 
field  experiments  have  been  under¬ 
taken  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  including  the  Northeast,  to 
determine  the  possibilities  of  chemi¬ 
cal  weed  control  in  field  peas.  These 
extensive  trials  have  proven  that 
weeds  can  be  controlled  satis¬ 
factorily  with  dinitro  type  weed¬ 
killers  of  a  selective  non-2,4-D  type. 
Overall  post-emergence  applications 
are  made  when  the  peas  are  from 


doubtedly  would  have  been  obtained 
from  the  treated  areas. 

Results  of  weed  control  tests  in 
canning  peas  in  New  York  have  been 
conducted  by  the  Geneva  Experiment 
Station  and  are  reported  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  table. 

According  to  that  test,  there  was 
complete  control  of  mustard  in  the 
Dow  Selective  plots  and  the  yield 
was  significantly  greater  than  with 
any  of  the  other  treatments.  Notice 
that  with  the  other  treatments,  there 
were  from  2.6  to  3.5  tons  of  mustard 
per  acre,  and  in  the  check  or  un¬ 
sprayed  plot  there  was  the  almost 
unbelievable  amount  of  5.5  tons  of 
mustard  per  acre.  This  is  a  tre¬ 
mendous  tonnage  of  useless  vege¬ 
tation  to  handle,  transport  and  run 
through  the  viner.  In  other  words, 
the  mustard  not  only  reduces  the  pea 
yields,  but  it  definitely  increases  the 
cost  of  handling  the  peas.  Weeds  are 
thus  a  double  handicap. 

Later  tests  by  the  Geneva  Station 
show  yields  of  290  pounds  of  shelled 
peas  per  aci'e  where  no  weed  control 
measure  was  applied,  and  1,220 
pounds  where  Dow  Selective  Weed 
Killer  was  used.  Dr.  Curtis  Dearborn 
concludes  as  follows:  “It  is  obvious 
that  the  extremely  low  yield  of  290 
pounds  of  peas  per  acre  on  the  check 


Rate  Per 

Acre 

Mustard 

Yield 

Treatment 

Chemical 

Water 

tons  per 

lbs.  per 

gals. 

Acre 

Acre 

1. 

Dow  Selective . 

70 

0.0 

3,090 

2. 

Sodium  Chloride . 

_  160  lbs. 

80 

3.5 

2,580 

3. 

Sodium  chloride  plus 
sodium  nitrate . 

_  128  &  96  lbs. 

80 

3.0 

2,450 

4. 

Aero  cyanamid . 

_  75  lbs. 

Dust 

2.6 

2,300 

5. 

None  . 

5.5 

2,490 

four  to  eight  inches  tall,  using  equip¬ 
ment  which  can  deliver  up  to  75 
gallons  of  spray  per  acre,  with  a 
pressure  of  around  50  pounds  per 
square  inch.  The  spray  boom  is  often 
about  20  feet  long  with  nozzles 
spaced  to  provide  uniform  coverage. 
Such  coverage  can  be  obtained  using 
fan  type  nozzles  with  an  orifice  size 
between  .055  and  .065  inch.  These 
nozzles  are  spaced  12  to  18  inches  on 
the  boom  which  is  carried  just  high 
enough  to  cause  every  other  fan  of 
spray  to  meet  at  the  top  of  the 
foliage.  This  gives  50  per  cent  over¬ 
lapping  or  double  coverage  which 
provides  the  uniform  and  complete 
application  necessary  for  best  re¬ 
sults. 

Comparative  yield  data  of  sprayed 
and  unsprayed  peas  in  weedy  fields 
are  of  interest.  In  Wisconsin,  un¬ 
sprayed  peas  yielded  1,249  pounds 
per  acre  in  comparison  with  slightly 
more  than  2,000  pounds  per  acre 
where  Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer 
was  used  on  a  portion  of  the  same 
field.  The  principal  weed  in  this  case 
was  lamb’s  quarters.  In  Nova  Scotia, 
Canada,  in  1950,  a  field  of  peas 
heavily  infested  with  wild  radish, 
lamb’s  quarters,  pigweed  and  quack 
grass  was  used  for  a  weed  control 
experiment.  Although  the  yields  in 
general  were  low  because  of  the 
competition  from  the  quack  grass 
(which  is  not  controlled  by  the 
dinitro  spray),  yields  were  just  about 
tripled  because  the  broadleafed 
weeds  were  controlled  with  Dow 
Selective  Weed  Killer.  The  un¬ 
sprayed  areas  yielded  563  pounds  of 
peas  per  acre  whereas  those  receiv¬ 
ing  the  dinitro  spray  averaged  about 
1500  pounds  per  acre.  Without  the 
competition  from  the  quack  grass, 
considerably  higher  yields  un¬ 


plot  was  largely  the  result  of  the 
competition  from  the  1.5  tons  of 
mustard  growing  in  the  same  area.” 
The  mustard  was  dried  to  a  crisp 
due  to  maturity  and  dry  weather 
conditions  at  the  time  of  pea  harvest, 
otherwise  Dr.  Dearborn  estimates 
that  it  would  have  weighed  five  tons 
extra  which  he  says  is  “useless  green 
matter  to  be  handled  and  vined  at 
pea  harvest  time.”  He  also  states  that 
many  other  weeds,  which  are  com¬ 
mon  in  the  Western  New  York  area, 
were  encountered  and  were  satis¬ 
factorily  controlled  with  Dow  Se¬ 
lective.  Furthermore,  50  per  cent  of 
the  clover  sown  with  the  peas  per¬ 
sisted  after  spraying  with  Dow 
Selective.  This  is  important  where  a 
leguminous  crop  is  seeded  in  with 
the  peas.  Dow  Selective  Weed  Killer 
is  selective  not  only  for  peas  but  for 
legume  crops  as  well. 

Dinitro  selective  weedkillers  con¬ 
trol  mustard,  chickweed,  shepherd’s 
purse,  ragweed,  wild  radish,  fan- 
weed,  lamb’s  quarters,  pigweed, 
yellow  rocket  and  others.  It  will  not 
control  grasses  as  a  post-emergence 
spray.  Besides  being  an  effective 
selective  weed  control  agent  for  peas, 
it  can  also  be  used  in  grains,  on 
legumes  such  as  clover  and  alfalfa 
and  on  young  gladiolus.  It  also  has 
recently  been  found  to  be  effective 
in  controlling  chickweed  in  straw¬ 
berries.  This  work  has  been  under¬ 
way  in  Delaware  and  application  is 
made  in  the  Fall. 

There  is  little  reason  to  suffer  the 
ravages  of  weeds  in  peas  since 
chemical  weed  control  methods  have 
been  worked  out.  It  is  suggested  that 
interested  growers  contact  their 
State  station  or  their  county  agent 
for  further  advice  with  regard  to 
their  specific  problems. 

Lawrence  Southwick 


Sweet  Corn  Without  Corn 
Borers 

Home  gardeners  who  gave  up 
growing  sweet  corn  because  of  the 
European  corn  borer  can  plant  it 
once  more.  Tests  at  a  commercial  re¬ 
search  center  in  Illinois  show  that 
two  varieties  do  not  attract  the  egg- 
laying  female  of  the  corn  borer  moth 
and  so  escape  infestation.  Golden 
Midget  and  Golden  Midget  Hybrid 
sweet  corn  showed  less  than  one 
borer  per  hundred  stalks.  Golden 
Midget  produces  four  inch  ears  on 
30  inch  stalks,  while  its  hybrid  va¬ 
riety  has  five  inch  ears  on  36  inch 
stalks.  The  short  stalks  of  these  va¬ 
rieties  account  for  their  low  borer 
count.  The  female  corn  borer  moth 
prefers  tall  blondes;  she  selects  the 
tallest  corn  stalks  she  can  find  on 


which  to  lay  her  eggs.  When  the  first 
brood  corn  borer  moths  are  in  flight, 
the  stalks  of  the  Midget  varieties  are 
less  than  10'  inches  tall,  below  the 
normal  flight  of  the  female.  At  the 
time  the  second  brood  is  active, 
stalks  of  the  Midget  types  are  less 
than  half  the  height  of  ordinary  va¬ 
rieties.  Hence  they  escape  infestation. 
Hybrid  Golden  Midget  has  the 
added  advantage  of  an  extremely 
tight  husk,  so  the  corn  ear  worm,  an¬ 
other  serious  pest  of  corn,  cannot 
work  in  through  the  silk.  While  the 
quality  of  the  Midget  varieties  has 
always  been  rated  extremely  high, 
objection  to  the  small  ear  size  has 
limited  their  planting.  When  resis¬ 
tance  to  borer  is  considered,  how¬ 
ever,  these  varieties  will  produce 
more  edible  corn  per  square  foot 
than  many  taller  standard  varieties. 
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IH  SERVICEMEN  DON’T  GUESS.  They  diag¬ 
nose  trouble  fast,  with  modern  testing  equip¬ 
ment.  There’s  no  waste  motion  either.  They 
are  completely  familiar  with  all  service  jobs, 
having  done  them  hundreds  of  times.  They 
work  with  the  speed  and  skill  of  factory 
experts  because  they  know  McCormick 
farm  machines. 


For  Food  Production  Unlimited 


Here’s  the  most  profitable  help  you  can  get 


Your  International  Harvester 
Dealer  has  I H -trained 
servicemen... 

•  To  give  you  prompt,  precise 
service 

•  To  put  more  years  of  use 
into  your  farm  equipment 

•  To  do  your  service  work 
at  a  reasonable  price 


HEY  HAVE  THE  ANSWERS  to  your  service  problems. 
Over  6,000  shop  manuals  and  service  bulletins  out¬ 
line  IH  factory  approved  service  procedures.  These 
detailed  shop  guides  even  tell  servicemen  how  tight 
to  draw  up  bolts. 


THEY  KNOW  HOW  TO  USE  PRECISION  TOOLS  for 

maintaining  the  close  tolerances  that  make  over¬ 
hauled  equipment  act  like  new.  This  workman 
is  fitting  a  piston  pin  and  bushing  to  close  limits 
— within  thousandths  of  an  inch. 


THEY  KEEP  UP-TO-DATE  with  new,  time-saving 
methods  . . .  learn  how  to  service  McCormick 
machines  by  attending  IH  service  sessions.  Home 
study  courses  and  on-the-job  training  constantly 
sharpen  their  service  skills. 


THEY  TAKE  PRIDE  IN  THEIR  WORK  ...  do  it  right. 
This  serviceman  is  using  a  special  gauge  and  a 
micrometer  to  measure  main  bearing  wear.  He's 
making  sure  his  work  meets  IH  Blue  Ribbon 
Quality  standards. 


r 


★  ★  ★  ★  * 

5- STAR 
SERVICE 


★  IH  Trained  Servicemen 

★  IH  Approved  Tools  and  Equipment 

★  IH  Blue  Ribbon  Certified  Quality 

★  IH  Precision-Engineered  Parts 

★  IH  Pre-Service  Inspection  for  Scheduled  Service 


FOR  CARE  THAT  COUNTS  IN  THE  FIELD  depend  on 
IH  5-Star  Service.  2  5,750  parts  and  servicemen, 
working  for  5,400  IH  dealers  all  over  America, 
make  IH  5 -Star  Service  readily  available  when 
you  need  it. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  builds  equipment  that  pays  for  itself  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . . 
Motor  Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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Farmers  and  railroads  are 
long-time  “partners” — in  one  of 
the  biggest  and  most  vital  jobs 
in  America. 

The  farmer  grows  the  food,  the 
feed,  and  the  fiber  so  basic  to 
the  strength  of  the  nation. 

The  railroads  bring  the  farmer 
his  supplies  and  equipment — 
and  carry  his  products  wherever r 
they  are  needed. 


fora 
stronger 
America ! 


And  these  days,  when  national  - 
rearmament  is  everybody’s 
biggest  job,  this  partnership ” 
takes  on  even  greater 
importance.  For,  as  America’s 
“muscles”  get  bigger,  its 
appetite  for  almost  everything 
increases  enormously. 


.  American  farmers  are  working 
to  produce  the  crops  that  will  be 
needed,  come  .what  may.  And 
the  American  railroads  are 
working  with  them  and  with  all 
of  industry  to  move  the  things 
the  nation  needs  to  keep  it 
prosperous  and  to  keep  it  strong. 


^  Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


WOOD 


LOOK  LIKE 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaaily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3fli  j. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPIt 
from  25'  well- Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 

Does  Not  Clop!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


May  5,  1951 


Field  Beans  in  the  Northeast 


Beans  that  are  grown  for  their 
mature  seeds  are  now  an  important 
farm  crop  in  the  Finger  Lakes  region 
of  New  York,  in  south  central  Michi¬ 
gan,  and  also  in  southern  Minnesota 
and  California.  They  are  widely 
grown  as  well  throughout  the  East, 
both  for  market  and  home  use.  The 
most  generally  grown  are  the  small 
white  pea  beans  because  of  their 
large  yields,  freedom  from  discolor¬ 
ations  on  the  seeds  and  resistance  to 
bean  mosaic  diseases.  Michelite  and 
Robust  are  the  varieties  used  the 
most  for  commercial  trade;  Great 
Northern  is  preferred  for  home  use, 
as  the  beans  are  larger  and  cook 
more  quickly.  Perry  Marrow  beans 
are  favored  by  some  New  York  State 
farmers. 

Colored  seed  beans  are  also  widely 
grown.  Old  Fashioned  Maine  Yellow 
Eye  and  Highmoor  Yellow  Eye  are 
popular  in  northern  New  England. 
Kidney  beans  come  in  white,  light 
red,  medium  red  and  dark  red.  This 
type  of  bean  has  a  distinctive  shape 
of  seed  and  a  particular  flavor  that 
appeal  to  many  v  both  for  home  use 
and  market.  Kidney  beans  usually 
produce  about  one  fourth  less  than 
other  types  of  beans.  They  are  more 
exacting  in  their  soil  and  fertili¬ 
zation  requirements,  are  easily  dam¬ 
aged  by  diseases,  insects  and  un¬ 
favorable  weather,  and  are  more 
difficult  to  cure. 


is  past,  usually  from  two  to  three 
weeks  after  corn  planting  time. 
Forty  pounds  of  the  smaller  variety 
seeds  and  somewhat  more  of  the 
larger  seeded  varieties  is  the  usual 
planting  rate  per  acre. 

Beans  are  seeded  with  a  corn 
plahter  with  a  bean  attachment  or  a 
grain  drill  with  the  necessary  cups 
stopped  up  to  place  rows  from  28  to 
36  inches  apart.  The  seeds  are  drop¬ 
ped  at  the  rate  of  four  to  five  to  the 
foot,  placing  them  one  to  one  and  a 
half  irtches  deep.  If  the  soil  is  well 
firmed  about  the  seed  and  the  seed 
bed  is  moist,  the  shallower  planting 
is  preferred. 

Working  the  field  with  a  spike¬ 
toothed  harrow  or  weeder  just  be¬ 
fore  the  plants  come  up  will  break 
any  crust  that  may  have  formed,  kill 
many  weeds  and  promote  even 
germination.  The  teeth  on  the  har¬ 
row  should  be  slanted  backwards  to 
avoid  breaking  the  bean  seedlings. 
Two  or  three  cultivations  are  usually 
needed  before  the  plants  shade  the 
ground. 

Treat  the  Seed 

The  bean  seed  should  be  treated 
with  Spergon  or  Arasan  to  prevent 
decay  and  seed  maggot  infestation. 
Disease  free  seed  of  disease  resistant 
varieties  will  prevent  most  of  the 
damage  from  leaf  spot,  blight  and 
mosaic.  The  leaf-eating  bean  beetle 
and  flea  beetle  must  be  controlled. 


Photo:  Cornell  University 


Field  beans  are  proving  to  be  desirable  and  profitable  as  a  cash  crop  in  many 
sections  of  the  Northeast.  This  execllent  stand  of  high  yielding  Perry  Mar- 
_  row  beans  has  been  grown  by  Harry  Williams-  (shown)  on  his  farm  near 

.  Belleville,  Jefferson  County,  N.  Y. 


In  addition  to  these  standard  va-’ 
rieties,  there  are  many  varieties 
grown  locally  of  which  seed  is  seldom 
listed  in  seed  catalogs.  Seed  is  saved 
from  the  crop  grown  and  passed 
around.  Many  of  these  beans  have 
local  adaptation  and  fine  flavor.  The 
Soldier  and  Jacob’s  Cattle  beans  are 
popular  in  the  North  and  the  Sulphur 
bean  is  popular  in  the  South. 

In  general,  beans  will  grow  wher¬ 
ever  corn  will  produce  a  satisfactory 
crop.  They  prefer  the  lighter  and 
better  drained  soils,  and  will  pro¬ 
duce  a  crop  on  somewhat  less  fertile 
soils  than  are  best  for  corn.  Lime  and 
organic  matter  requirements  are 
about  the  same  for  beans  as  for  corn. 
Growing  an  alfalfa  or  clover  sod  in 
advance  of  bean  planting  is  a  good 
practice.  Beans  are  commonly  grown 
in  rotation  with  winter  wheat,  cab¬ 
bage 'and  potatoes.  Since  they  can  be 
planted  later  they  are  frequently 
sown  where  earlier  crops  fail. 

Fertilization  with  manure  and 
300  to  500  pounds  of  a  5-10-5,  3-12-6 
or  4-9-7  fertilizer  is  the  usual  prac¬ 
tice.  Where  no  manure  is  used, 
double  the  amount  of  fertilizer  can 
be  used  to  advantage.  Half  of  these 
amounts  should  be  broadcast  and  the 
remainder  drilled  with  the  seed,  put¬ 
ting  the  fertilizer  in  bands  about 
three  inches  away  from  the  seed,  and 
at  the  same  or  slightly  lower  level. 

While  bean  seeds  are  large  and 
will  germinate  in  a  rough,  poorly 
prepared  seed  bed,  even  germination 
is  promoted  by  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  for  planting.  Fall  or 
early  spring  plowing  followed  by 
harrowing  to  kill  the  weeds  before 
planting,  is~  another  good  practice. 

A  Warm  Weather  Crop 

Beans  are  a  warm  weather  crop. 
Planting  should  be  delayed  until  the 
soil  is  warm  and  all  danger  of  frost 


,  The  spotted  adult  bean  beetles  live 
over  Winter  and  their  feeding  will  be 
noted  by  the  holes  eaten  in  the 
leaves.  Working  mostly  on  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves,  they  are 
seldom  seen.  Spraying  or  dusting 
should  begin  as  soon  as  these  feed¬ 
ing  holes  are  noted.  Rotenonq,  and 
cryolite  are  effective  for  both  flea 
and  bean  beetles.  These  materials 
should  be  applied  to  the  under  sides 
of  the  leaves,  usually  in  two  or  three 
applications. 

Harvesting  is  the  most  dif^cult 
part  of  bean  production.  The  crop 
must  be  gathered  as  soon  as  the  bulk 
of  the  crop  is  mature  as  shown  by 
the  dry  pods.  This  is  important  to 
avoid  infestation  by  the  bean  weevil 
which  begins  in  the  field,  and  dis¬ 
coloration  following  the  wetting  of 
the  dry  pods.  Small  lots  can  be 
pulled  and  the  plants  spread  out  on 
.  a  barn  floor  or  other  sheltered  places 
to  dry.  Large  fields  are  harvested 
with  a  bean  sled  that  cuts  two  rows 
at  a  time,  severing  the  stalk  just  be¬ 
low  the  ground  surface  and  pulling 
the  two  rows  together  in  a  windrow. 
Ripe  beans  are  damaged  less  by  rain 
and  damp  weather  when  left  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  field.  After  cutting,  the 
vines  must  be  placed  under  cover  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  good  drying 
weather  a  .half  day  is  all  that  is 
needed  before  stacking  in  the  field 
or  being  placed  under  cover  in  a 
well  ventilated  building,  or  in  a  hay 
mow  where  they  can  be  dried 
further  with  heat  and  forced  circu¬ 
lation  of  air. 

The  usual  practice  is  to  stack  in 
the  field  around  poles,  making  the 
stacks  four  to  five  feet  across,  on  a 
foundation  of  a  foot  of  straw  or  hay. 
The  center  of  the  stack  should  be 
kept  full  with  the  sides  vertical  or 
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slanting  outward.  The  tops  are 
rounded  qver  and  covered  with  hay 
or  cloth  to  shed  water.  Asasoon  as  the 
vines  are  thoroughly  dry  the  beans 
are  threshed  with  machines  made  es¬ 
pecially  for  beans,  or  in  grain 
threshers  or  combines  with  adjust¬ 
ments  to  avoid  cracking  the  beans. 
Beans  are  prepared  for  the  market 
by  hand  or  machine  picking  to  re¬ 
move  cracked  and  discolored  seeds, 


pieces  of  dirt  and  small  pebbles. 
This  cleaning  may  be  done  by  deal¬ 
ers  who  have  the  facilities  for  such 
an  operation. 

Bean  pods  and  vines  have  some 
feeding  value  for  sheep  and  cattle. 
Cull  beans  may  be  used  for  one 
fourth  of  the  grain  mixture  for  fat¬ 
tening  lambs.  Ground  cull  beans 
may  be  used  in  one  fifth  of  the  con¬ 
centrate  mixture.  D.  F.  Jones 


Problems  in  the  Pollination  Business 


In  the  Spring  of  1949  we  moved 
65  colonies  of  bees  to  one  orchard  at 
a  uniform  rental  to  us  of  $6.00  per 
colony.  We  never  had  had  any  diffi¬ 
culty  with  this  orchardist  before,  nor 
did  we  anticipate  any  at  the  time,  as 
it  had  been  an  early  Spring  and  all 
colonies  were  better  than  normal 
with  many  very  strong  indeed.  How¬ 
ever,  the  fruit  grower  in  his  daily 
trips  around  the  orchard  during  the 
blooming  period  noticed  that  some 
colonies  had  a  greater  flight  of  bees 
than  others.  He  therefore  decided  on 
his  own  that  this  meant  that  some 
were  weak;  in  the  end  he  refused  to 
pay  the  agreed  rental  fee.  We  finally 
settled  with  him  without  any  hard 
feelings,  but  this  instancy  illustrates 
just  one  of  the  many  problems  that 
affect  both  growers  and  beekeepers 
as  to  the  importance  and  use  of  bees 
in  pollinating  all  crop  increases. 

The  problem  is  greatly  aggravated 
when  we  arrive  at  the  pollination  of 
such  crops  as  the  clovers,  other 
legumes  and  garden  seed  crops.  The 
main  questions  are;  How  many 
colonies  of  bees  are  needed?  What  is 
a  fair  rental  fee  to  both  parties  con¬ 
cerned?  How  can  we  judge,  fairly, 
just  how  much  the  bees  increased  the 
seed  crop?  Must  the  honey  gathered 
from  the  crop  to  be  pollinated  be 
considered? 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  jump  to 
some  entirely  wrong  conclusions 
about  the  honey  crop  to  be  obtained 
from  these  sources.  I  had  one  or¬ 
chardist  raving  angry  at  me  because 
I  would  not  move  bees  to  his  trees 
for  the  honey  crop  alone,  which  he 
indicated  would  be  enormous.  Actu¬ 
ally  the  honey  crop  from  fruit  bloom, 
even  under  ideal  conditions,  rarely 
exceeds  a  few  pounds  and,  >  if  the 
weather  is  both  cool  and  wet  as  often 
happens  during  fruit  bloom,  the  bees 
may  have  to  be  fed  to  keep  them 
from  starving.  On  a  five-year  basis 
in  one  orchard  of  12,000  trees,  our 
bees  made  a  living  two  seasons,  had 
to  be  fed  two  seasons,  and  one  year 
gained  an  average  of  10  pounds  per 
colony.  Considering  that  the  colonies 
have  to  be  screened  and  moved 
twice,  and  that  the  moving  usually 
retards  somewhat  their  increase  in 
strength,  our  charge  of  $5.00-$7.00  a 
colony,  depending  on  trucking  dis¬ 
tance  and  number  wanted,  does  not 
show  the  clear  profit  some  might 
think.  It  is  a  welcome  sideline  to  our 
beekeeping  operations,  but  by  no 
means  a  get-rich-quick  enterprise. 
On  a  year  to  year  basis  it  shows 
only  a  fair  return  for  the  labor, 
trucking  and  investment  in  equip¬ 
ment. 

While  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  a 
fair  rental  rate  for  colonies  to  pollin¬ 
ate  fruit  bloom,  it  is  in  the  pollin¬ 
ation  of  other  crops  that  the  real 
and  often  bitter  arguments  arise. 
Take,  as  an  example,  a  field  of  White 
Dutch  clover  to  be  cut  for  seed.  The 
grower  may  appreciate  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  bees  in  pollination  but  may 
think  he  should  get  the  bees  for 
nothing.  The  beekeeper  knows  that 
about  one  colony  per  acre  will 
gather  something  of  a  honey  crop  but 
that  a  greater  concentration  of  bees, 
UP  to  five  colonies  per  acre,  is 
needed  for  maximum  seed  set.  If, 
after  some  discussion,  it  is  agreed 
that  the  beekeeper  should  have  half 
the  increase  in  seed,  above  normal 
set  without  bees,  as  an  incentive  for 
moving  bees  to  the  field,  then  who  is 
Soing  to  say  what  a  normal  set  is? 
And  what  is  to  prevent  some  grower 
from  claiming  that  the  increase  in 
seed  yield  was  due  to  some  special 
cultivation  practice  rather  than  to 
the  bees?  Actually  occasional  seed 
growers  have  offered  some  very 
vague  and  unfounded  excuses  for 
failure  to  live  up  to  their  pollination 

contracts. 

I  have  been  writing  this  from  the 
Pomt  of  view  of  the  beekeeper  be¬ 
cause  that  is  my  business,  but  I  am 


willing  to  admit  that  the  orchardist 
or  seed  grower  also  often  has  cause 
for  complaint.  The  chief  fault  of  the 
beekeeper,  when  the  beekeeper  is  at 
fault,  is  in  furnishing  too  few 
colonies  or  too  weak  colonies,  or 
in  not  getting  them  to  the  location  in 
time  to  do  a  good  pollination  job. 
Although  to  date  no  standard  con¬ 
tract  has  been  drawn  up  that  fits  all 
pollination  problems,  the  following 
statement  of  the  various  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  both  parties  gives  a  basis 
for  reaching  an  equitable  agreement. 
It  should  be  remembered  in  all  cases 
that  an  agreement  on  all  points,  and 
in  writing  if  necessary,  will  save  the 
bitterness  and  arguments  that  other¬ 
wise  sometimes  arise. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  in 
all  cases  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
beekeeper  to  furnish  good  working 
colonies  of  sufficient  strength  and 
number  to  do  the  pollination  job;  also 
to  furnish  them  on  time  as  well  as 
to  be  prepared  to  remove  them  at 
a  prearranged  date.  To  avoid  trouble, 
colonies  furnished  for  pollinatiofi 
should  be  of  uniform  strength,  if 
possible. 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  seed  grower  or  orchard¬ 
ist  to  know  how  many  colonies  he 
wants,  what  kind  of  a  deal  he  is 
willing  to  live  up  to  on  a  cash  or 
share  basis,  and  about  what  date  he 
wants  them.  The  grower  should  be 
willing  to  provide  a  location  for  the 
bees  so  that  they  can  be  tended  with¬ 
out  interference  from  stock,  spraying 
or  cultivation.  In  plain  words,  they 
should  be  set  on  land  where  nothing 
will  disturb  the  bees  during  their 
stay. 

In  general,  if  the  deal  is  on  a  share 
basis,  both  parties  must  take  into 
consideration  that  under  certain 
circumstances  (drought,  flood,  fire, 
etc.)  the  crop  may  be  a  total  or 
partial  failure.  If  the  deal  is  on  a 
share  of  the  increase  in  seed  set 
made  by  bees,  normal  seed  set 
should  be  agreed  on  before  the  bees 
are  moved  to  the  location.  This 
figure  may  be  reached  by  consider¬ 
ing  the  normal  crop  without  bees 
over  a  period  of  years,  or  by 
arbitration  under  the  guidance  of  a 
competent  third  party  such  as  a 
county  agent. 

Under  some  circumstances  the  bee¬ 
keeper  may  be  willing  to  move  bees 
to  a  location  on  the  basis  of  the  honey 
crop  alone  but,  in  this  case,  the 
grower  should  understand  that  he 
will  probably  not  get  the  intense  con¬ 
centration  of  bees  that  he  would  get 
if  he  hired  them  for  the  express  pur¬ 
pose  of  pollination.  A  very  rough 
rule,  not  always  accurate,  is:  one 
colony  to  the  acre  for  honey,  more 
than  that  for  intensive  pollination. 

The  importance  of  honey  bees  in 
pollinating  fruit  and  seed  crops  is 
being  given  increased  attention  every 
day.  No  one  can  deny  that  both  the 
bees,  and  the  results,  are  of  utmost 
importance  to  American  agriculture. 
It  is  because  of  their  importance  to 
both  beekeeper  and  grower  that 
pollination  contracts  should  be  so 
drawn  up  as  to  give  both  parties  a 
fair  deal.  R.  M.  Mead 

Vermont 


“If  I  couldn’t  raise  better  crops  than 
that,  I’d  quit.” 


Best  Oil  Buy  For 
Heavy  Farm  Work... 

GULFLUBE 


A  Premium  Quality  Oil  at  Regular  Price  . . . 


YOU’LL  GET  MAXIMUM  VALUE  FROM 
TOUGH  GULFLUBE  . .  . 

1*  High  Stability.  Gulflube  has  the  proper  additives  to  provide 
high  oxidation  stability. 

2*  Exacting  Standards.  Gulflube  is  an  exclusive  Gulf  product 
made  to  exacting  high  standards  from  paraffin  base  Mid¬ 
continent  crude  oils. 

3.  Multi-Sol  purified.  Gulf’s  Multi-Sol  process  purifies  and 
stabilizes  the  oil. 


Handy  5-gallon  can 
at  no  extra  cost 


Tough  Gulflube  is  your  best  oil  buy  for  heavy  farm  work- 
rugged  and  economical.  It  provides  an  extra  margin  of  safety  for 
use  in  internal  combustion  engines  under  your  kind  of  operating 
conditions.  Use  Tough  Gulflube  to  protect  your  farm  engines, 
make  them  last  longer  and  give  better  performance. 

You  just  can’t  have  too  many  utility  cans  around  the  farm. 
Buy  Gulflube  in  the  convenient  5-gallon  size,  and  the  handy 
5-gallon  utility  can  is  yours  at  no  extra  cost.  Can  has  tilted  spout 
for  easy  pouring,  screw  caps,  and  wooden  handle.  Keep  several 
on  hand.  You’ll  use  them  to  carry  extra  gas  or  oil  for  truck  or 
tractor,  for  kerosene,  and  literally  dozens  of  other  uses. 


Ask  your  Gulf  man  for  Gulflube  in  the  5-gallon  can 

Also  available  in  55-gallon  drums,  which  are  an  even 
more  economical  buy. 

For  sound  farm  economy,  remember  to  ask  for  these 
GULF  PRODUCTS,  too _ 

Livestock  Spray  •  Tractor  and  Truck  Tires  •  Good 
Gulf  Gas  •  Gulf’s  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 
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Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 
Send  me,  free,  Gulf’s  NEW  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Nam*. 


■ 

■ 

■ 

I 

■HHB 


R.  F.  D.  No.. 
Town _ 


State 


Make  of  Tractor 


.Model  No. 


* 


318 


1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  5,  1951 


CHIPMAN 


DUSTS  &  SPRAYS 

HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:ToP  qua!- 

ity  lead  . .  .  backed  by  unequaled  guarantee 
of  chemical  content  .  .  .  your  assurance  of 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 

DDT  DUSTS  &  SPRAYS:  Available  as 

DDT  Spray  Powder,  DDT  Liquid  (emulsion 
spray)  and  DDT  3%,  5%  or  10%  Dust. 

POTATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  DDT  and  microfine  neutral 
copper  fungicide. 

TOMATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  calcium  arsenate  and  micro- 
fine  neutral  copper  fungicide. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  3A%  and  1% 
rotenone. 

COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO:  Better 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  copper-controlled  dis¬ 
eases.  Use  as  dust  or  spray. 

ATLAS  "A":  Sodium  Arensite  liquid. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato  dig¬ 
ging.  Also  used  for  quick  kill  of  shallow- 
rooted  weeds. 


ATLACIDE:  Destroys  perennial  weeds 
and  grasses  .  .  .  kills  roots.  Proven  by  over 
20  years  of  successful  use. 


2,  4-D  WEED  KILLERS:  Available  in 

Amine  and  Ester  forms.  For  control  of  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  in  grass,  corn  and  grain. 


helpful 
booklets 

FREE! 

Write  For 

,  WEED  CONTROL  I 

booklet 

ond  | 

1 1951  PRODUCTS 

booklet  | 


Many  Other 
Dusts  and  Sprays 


CHIPMAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

DEPT.  B. 

BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


Hay  one  swath  from  mower  is  processed  and 
r*'fluffea”  to  speed  natural  aeration  and  curing.' 
Retains  leaves,  protein  and  carotene  (Vitamin 
A).  Hay  remains  soft  and  pliable.  Beats  weather 
hazards  — Put  up  hay  the  same  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Saves  time  .  .  . 
labor  .  .  .  and  food  value  —  makes  your  hay 
worth  more.  •  ' 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Prices  today! 

THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO. 

BOX  962 _ MORTON.  ILL. 


Makers  of  Famous  Meyer  Elevators 


HAY  RAKE  —  Lansdale  high-speed,  rubber  tired, 
tractor  drawn  side  delivery  rake.  Today’s  price,  $385. 
Our  price  on  1950  demonstrators  and  floor  models  which 
can’t  be  told  from  new,  less  tires,  $185  each  or  three 
for  $499.  Limited  number  available.  Subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  literature,  write  to  MtCUNE  &  CO.,  INC., 
3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Batt  Insulation  and  Water¬ 
proofing  Concrete 

I  plan  to  insulate  my  walls  and 
ceilings  with  batts,  rather  than  with 
loose  insulation,  as  I  am  afraid  loose 
insulation  will  settle.  Is  this  true? 
Does  insulation  sweat  or  become 
damp  when  in  a  tight  place? 

I  have  an  inside  concrete  floor  level 
with  the  outside  ground  level.  What 
can  I  do  to  waterproof  and  keep  the 
dampness  from  coming  through,  as  I 
would  like  to  apply  asphalt  tile  on 
this  floor?  J.  c.  m. 

I  assume  you  are  planning  to  in¬ 
sulate  a  new  house  inasmuch  as  you 
mention  the  installation  of  batts 
rather  than  loose  or  bulk  insulation. 
I  am  quite  sure  you  will  find  that 
the  batt  insulation  will  not  settle  as 
may  be  the  case  in  some  of  the  bulk 
insulations.  I  would  not  be  too  con¬ 
cerned  about  this.  Insulation  will 
become  damp  due  to  sweating  or  con¬ 
densation  if  there  is  not  a  carefully 
installed  vapor  barrier  on  the  warm 
side  of  the  insulation.  Heated  rooms 
can  retain  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
but,  if  any  of  this  vapor  (or  gas) 
escapes  into  the  stud  spacing  where 
it  is  much  colder,  condensation  will 
take  place  and  the  insulation  will  in 
time  become  entirely  saturated.  When 
batt  insulation  is  installed  in  new 
construction,  it  normally  has  a  vapor- 
proof  paper  attached  to  the  batts 
which  provide  a  material  by  which 
the  batts  are  held  in  place  between 
the  studs  and  which  als<?  provide  this 
all-important  barrier  to  the  passage 
of  vapor  into  the  stud  spaces.  Special 
care  should  be  taken  to  fit  the  vapor- 
proof  paper  around  light  switches, 
receptacle  boxes,  etc.,  so  as  to  avoid 
any  places  through  which  the  vapor 
may  leak.  If  you  are  very  careful 
about  this  matter  of  providing  a  tight 
vapor  seal,  you  should  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty  with  dampness  occurring  in  the 
insulation.  A  further  precaution  may 
be  taken  by  boring  holes  in  the  plate 
at  the  top  of  each  stud  space  to  per¬ 
mit  the  escape  of  moisture  laden  air. 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  a 
concrete  slab  or  foundation  may  be 
treated  to  become  damp  proof.  I 
would  suggest  two  or  preferably 
three  coats  of  asphalt  base  water¬ 
proofing  compound  to  the  outside 
surface  of  your  foundation  up  to  the 
approximate  level  of  the  finished 
grade.  Above  grade  the  foundation 
may  be  made  quite  water  proof  by 
the  application  of  two  coats  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  plaster  in  which  a  pat¬ 
ented  water -proofing  compound  is  in¬ 
corporated.  There  are  patented  prep¬ 
arations  which  may  be  mixed  with 
water  and  applied  to  the  exterior 
surface  of  the  foundation  either 
above  or  below  grade  which  will 
effectively  keep  out  dampness.  These 
are  available  in  white  and  a  variety 
of  colors  and,  of  course,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  over  the  two  coats  of  plaster 
previously  mentioned. 


Hydraulic  Ram  Operation 

I  have  a  ram  located  between  500- 
600  feet  from  the  house.  I  replaced 
two  wooden  barrels  with  a  cement 
form  to  act  as  the  head  of  water; 
in  other  words,  a  more  sanitary  way 
to  keep  water.  The  people  who  had 
the  farm  before  us  had  this  ram 
working  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
had  plenty  of  water  for  both  house 
and  cattle.  We,  however,  do  not  have 
enough  for  our  own  use.  At  one  time 
we  har  a  full  pipe  of  water  running 
to  the  house  but,  in  doing  so,  the 
adjustment  of  the  ram  was  off  and 
we  all  but  emptied  the  reservoir  in 
about  three  hours.  As  it  is  now,  we 
are  losing  very  little  water  but  on  the 
other  hand  we  aren’t  getting  enough 
to  the  house  either. 

Have  you  any  advice  on  the  ad¬ 
justments  for  this  kind  of  ram? 

Vermont  h.  l.  h. 

There  are  certain  conditions  under 
which  the  hydraulic  ram  will  operate 
satisfactorily:  1.  The  flow  of  water 
must  be  at  least  one  and  one-half  gals, 
per  minute;  2.  The  fall  of  water  must 
be  at  least  20  inches  land  3.  The  in¬ 
take  or  “drive”  pipe  must  be  at 
least  25  feet  long,  and  not  over  250 
feet  in  a  straight  line  and  of  a  size 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  ram. 

There  is  a  formula  applying  to 
ram  operation  that  will  help  you  in 
your  problem  of  proper  supply: 

Gallons  per  hour  =  V  x  F  x  40 

- 

V  =  gallons  per  minute  flow  from 


the  supply.  F  =  fall  (in  feet)  of  water 
from  supply  to  the  ram.  H  =  height 
(in  feet)  water  is  to  be  pumped  above 
ram.  40  =  a  factor  that  is  constant  in 
the  formula. 

For  example:  There  is  a  supply  of 
10  gallons  per  minute  from  your 
spring,  the  fall  to  the  ram  is  15  feet 
and  the  height  of  the  storage  tank  in 
your  house  is  20  feet  above  the  ram. 
So  .  .  . 

10  x  15  x  40  =  300  gals,  per  hour. 

20 

After  finding  out  the  rate  of  flow 
from  the  source  (during  dry 
weather),  some  adjustment  in  the 
delivery  of  the  ram  may  be  made  by 
adjusting  the  amount  of  fall  between 
the  supply  and  the  ram. 


When  Cesspool  Fills  Up 

Last  Fall  our  cesspool  became  full 
and  1  had  it  pumped  out  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  We  pumped  two  tank  loads  from 
it  and  we  measured  it  with  a  long 
pole  and  found  it  completely  dry.  We 
built  the  cesspool  18  years  ago  and 
it  has  given  us  good  service  all  these 
years.  Now,  within  four  months  after 
I  had  the  cesspool  pumped  complete¬ 
ly  dry,  it  is  full  again.  Perhaps  some 
surface  water  may  soak  down 
through  the  ground  but  hardly 
enough  to  fill  a  large  cesspool  in  so 
short  a  time,  especially  since  it  took 
18  years  before  to  do  so.  The  water 
backs  up  in  the  pipes  and  is  making 
a  very  unpleasant  situation. 

A.  D.  E. 

No  doubt  the  reason  why  your 
cesspool  seems  to  be  filling  up  in 
such  a  short  time  as  compared  to 
previous  years  of  service  before  you 
had  it  pumped  out,  is  that  the  soil 
in  the  area  around  it  has  become 
clogged  or  saturated  so  that  it  will 
no  longer  operate  as  it  once  did.  The 
only  likely  solution  to  your  problem 
is  to  make  a  new  cesspool  at  some 
distance  from  the  location  of  your 
present  one.  Experience  seems  to 
show  that  cesspools  are  not  restored 
to  their  original  efficiency  once  they 
have  reached  the  stage  when  they 
require  cleaning.  The  pumping  out 
process  does  not  clean  out  the  soil 
around  the  cesspool,  and  it  is  this 
area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
cesspool  that  determines  its  efficien¬ 
cy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  cesspool 
will  “fill  up”  in  a  short  time  but  it 
may  continue  to  absorb,  whatever  is 
drained  into  it  because  the  soil  sur¬ 
rounding  has  the  capacity  to  take  it. 
The  grease  and  solids  which  are  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  area,  will  in  time, 
make  an  almost  impenetrable  barrier 
to  the  passage  of  moisture,  not  to 
mention  the  passage  of  more  solids 
and  grease. 


When  Copper  Piping  Corrodes 

Recently  we  had  a  copper  coil 
tankless  hot  water  heater  installed 
and  now  the  hot  water  turns  a  blue 
green  color,  especially  when  mixed 
with  soap.  We  had  copper  pipes 
through  the  house  before,  but  not 
this  condition.  We  get  water  from  a 
well  and  it  is  soft.  Do  you  think  a 
filter  would  remedy  this  trouble  or 
do  we  have  to  take  out  the  tankless 
heater?  g.  m. 

The  problem  of  bluish  green 
water  from  copper  piping  is  a  com¬ 
mon  one.  The  discoloration  of  the 
water  is  evidence  of  corrosion  of  the 
copper.  The  combination  of  heat  and 
soft  water  promotes  this  action.  It 
may  be  reduced  or  eliminated  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  hardness  of  the  water. 
Water  of  good  “hardness  balance” 
will  precipitate  a  .deposit  of  calcium 
that  will  form  a  protective  layer  on 
the  surface  of  the  piping  and 
minimize  corrosion. 

Hardness  in  the  water  may  be  in¬ 
duced  by  using  calgon  in  proper 
amounts — 30  to  50  grains  per  1,000 
gallons  of  water.  An  excess  of  this 
chemical  could  be  harmful.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  consult  a  reliable 
chemist  for  an  analysis  of  the  water 
and  he  will  prescribe  a  good  balance 
between  hardness  and  softness. 

B.  K.  Sommers 
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JUICE-TIGHT!  AIR-TIGHT  I 
PRESSURE  TIGHTI 

The  Unadilla  has  patented  fea¬ 
tures  specially  designed  for  the 
greater  weights  and  pressures  of 
grass  silage.  Features  like  exclu¬ 
sive  Unadilla  steel  dowels  that 
knit  all  staves  into  one  sturdy 
unit.  Order  a  Unadilla  from  your 
dealer  now.  Assure  yourself  of 
the  best  in  silos,  for  grass  or  corn. 

UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-29,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA  SILOS 


WHEN  JUNIOR  „ 
GETS  A  NEW 
TOOTH— 


When  your  chain  sow  gets  Oregon  Chipper 
Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth!  Wo wl  More  speed! 
Steady  performance!  Fast-filing!  You’ll  like 
Oregon  Chipper  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth.  It’s 
the  standard  replacement  chain  for  all  saws. 
Ask  your  dealer,  or  write  direct  to  factory.  Oiv©  ’ 
saw  moke,  bar  length.  DESK  75 


Oregon  Chain  Goes  With  Any  Saw 
Any  Saw  GOES  with  Oregon  Chain 


LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  -► 

OREGON 
Saw  Chain  Corp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th 


“Not  a  Weed  Left1’ 


gf  with  the  New  BARKER 
Roller  Bearing  WEEDER 

Tend  your  garden  with  this  new 
Barker  precision — built  Boiler  - 
Bearing  Weeder,  Mulcher  and 
Cultivator.  Quick,  easy,  tar 
better. 

“Best  Weed  Killer  ever  Used” 
Rotating  blades  and  under¬ 
ground  knife  destroy  weed 
growth  and  in  same  operation 
break  up  the  clods  and  crust, 
aerate  the  soil,  work  it  into  a 
The  39/llsS.TML  level,  moisture-retaining  mulch. 
BARKER  '-isSfi Any  one  can  use  it,  do  more 
work  than  ten  men  with  hoes. 
Weeder-  Write  for  literature,  sizes,  and 

Mulcher-Cultivator-  l°w  Prices. 

SAVES  YOU  LABOR  BARKER  MFG.  COMPANY. 
SAVES  YOU  TIME  Box  18,  David  City,  Nebraska 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

a  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 


J 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics,- 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


CANVAS  COVERS! 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  68  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvss  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SC0TCHLITE 


24  hours  visibility  signs.  All  colors  17"  s  17". 
Government  surplus.  Sample  $1.00.  6  for  $5.00,  1- 
for  $9.00.  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 

CONSOLIDATED  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY. 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Birds  Help  Us  in  Gardening 

We  often  strut  around  speaking 
proudly  of  our  acres,  secretly  believ¬ 
ing  ourselves  to  be  skilful  gardeners, 
when  all  too  often  we  fail  to  ^give 
nature  the  credit  due  her  in  making 
our  gardening  possible.  It  is  said  that 
a  single  plant  of  certain  species  of 
garden  weeds  may  mature  as  many  as 
a  hundred  thousand  seeds  in  a  season 
and,  if  unhindered,  can  produce  in  the 
Spring  of  the  third  year  10  billion 
plants.  What  would  just  one  of  these 
weeds  do  to  us  boastful  gardeners, 
were  it  not  for  the  seed-eating  birds 
and  other  balancing  agents  in  nature’s 
scheme  of  things?  Birds  are  a  very 
important  balancing  agent,  as  may  be 
seen  by  a  study  of  their  food  habits. 
A  tree  sparrow,  for  example,  will  eat 
as  many  as  100  pigeongrass  seeds  at 
a  single  meal,  while  the  snowflake 
(snow  bunting)  will  often  pick  up 
more  than  100  pigweed  seeds  for  its 
breakfast.  What  these  and  many  other 
species  do  to  help  maintain  a  balance 
in  the  garden  world,  other  species  do 
to  help  maintain  a  balance  in  the  in¬ 
sect  world.  Without  the  birds,  we 
would  all  be  sorry  producers  indeed. 

Among  the  unhired  feathered  help 
in  our  gardens,  there  are  several  di¬ 
visions  of  laborers.  We  have  the  care¬ 
takers  of  the  ground  floor,  birds  that 
feed  largely  on  worms,  larvae  of  in¬ 
sects,  bugs  and  the  like  that  are  found 
in  the  soil.  Among  these  birds  may  be 
found  such  species  as  the  bobwhite, 
robin,  meadowlark,  brown  thrasher, 
and  the  ground  warblers.  Then  we 
have  a  class  of  birds  that  helps  to  care 
for  the  foliage  of  plants  and  trees; 
these  are  the  birds  that  haunt  the 
terminal  twigs  of  trees,  the  foliage  of 
flowers,  plants  and  shrubbery.  Among 
the  numerous  species  in  this  class  are 
the  orioles,  wrens,  cuckoos,  bluebirds, 
the  English  sparrow  and  birds  of  like 
character.  Then  there  are  the  birds 
that  care  for  the  bark  of  trees.  Some 
of  these  are  the  downy  woodpecker, 
hairy  woodpecker,  chickadee,  brown 
creeper  and  the  nuthatches.  Also  we 
have  the  sweepers  of  the  air,  birds 
that  feed  on  the  wing,  cleaning  the 
air  above  our  gardens  of  small,  harm¬ 
ful,  winged  insects.  The  swallows, 
chimney  swifts,  flycatchers  and  the 
purple  martin  are  some  of  these 
species.  Another  very  important  class 
of  birds  that  help  us  in  our  gardens 
are  the  weed  destroyers,  the  seed¬ 
eating  birds.  There  is  a  host  of  these 
birds,  such  as  the  sparrows,  finches, 
the  junco,  and  others  of  all  sizes,  from 
the  crow  to  the  chickadee.  Some  of 
these  birds  as  the  bobwhite,  eat  many 
insects  in  addition  to  the  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  weed  seed  which  form  their 
staple  diet. 

Perhaps  no  species  of  bird  is  found 
more  frequently  in  our  gardens  than 
the  robin.  One  reason  for  this  may 
be  the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  widely 
native  and  democratic  of  our  birds; 
but  chiefly,  I  think,  because  he  finds 
his  breakfast  table  all  set  and  ready 
in  the  soil.  The  robin  is  known  as 
eating,  in  12  hours,  41  per  cent  moi'e 
than  his  own  weight  in  earthworms, 
grubs,  cutworms  and  the  like.  It  may 
readily  be  seen  that  a  few  pairs  of 
robins,  building  nests  and  rearing 
young  near  a  garden,  will  most  cer¬ 
tainly  help  to  rid  it  of  harmful  worms 
and  insects.  Moreover,  robins  often 
raise  three  broods  during  a  Summer, 
each  of  which  must  be  fed  its  full 
quota. 

While  the  robin  is  thus  busy  in  the 


open,  a  tiny  brown  bird  may  be  seen 
creeping  about  under  the  gooseberry 
bushes  or  under  the  rhubarb  plants, 
searching  in  every  nook  and  cranny 
for  other  grubs,*  bugs  and  spiders. 
This  is  the  house  wren,  strictly  an 
insect-eating  bird,  that  helps  to  clean 
both  the  ground  floor  and  the  foliage 
of  low-growing  plants  and  shrubbery 
of  plant  lice  and  the  like  The  observ¬ 
ant  gardener  will  always  encourage 
the  wren  to  build  close  to  his  garden 
by  putting  up  bird  houses  with  open¬ 
ings,  the  size  of  a  silver  quarter.  It 
is  hardly  possible  to  estimate  the  vast 
numbers  of  unwanted  insects  that  a 
pair  of  these  birds  will  destroy  in  a 
single  season. 

There  are  few  insect  pests  more 
devastating  in  the  garden  and  small 
fruit  orchard  than  the  caterpillar.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  most  birds  will  not  eat 
caterpillers,  especially  the  hairy,  fuz¬ 
zy  kinds.  Two  species  of  birds,  how¬ 
ever,  are  very  fond  of  caterpillars  of 
all  kinds,  and  eat  them  chiefly  when¬ 
ever  available.  The  yellow-billed 
cuckoo  and  the  black-billed  cuckoo 
might  appropriately  be  termed  “cat¬ 
erpillar  birds.”  Shy  and  reticent,  they 
keep  well  hidden  for  the  most  part, 
yet  a  pair  of  them  in  the  orchard  are 
worth  several  bushels  of  yellow  De¬ 
licious  apples.  If  one  is  lucky  enough 
to  have  these  birds  nesting  beside  the 
lawn,  one  need  not  fear  the  usual  in¬ 
sect  ravages  on  the  umbrella  tree  foli¬ 
age,  for  the  cuckoos  are  great  feeders 
on  the  worms  that  infest  these 
precious  trees. 

Not  a  few  of  our  common  birds  of 
garden  and  orchard  are  regarded  as 
being  on  the  borderline  between  those 
two  classes  known  as  the  beneficial 
birds  and  the  pests.  However,  it  is 
found  that  some  of  the  so-called  pests 
often  prove  themselves  beneficial  in 
a  part  of  their  habits  when  put  under 
the  white  searchlight  of  science.  Even 
that  rascally,  keen-witted  little  low 
caste  prig,  the  English  sparrow,  has 
some  very  creditable  redeeming  hab¬ 
its.  He  is  a  veritable  machine  for 
destroying  cabbage  worms.  Frequent¬ 
ly  he  may  be  seen  taking  the  plants 
as  they  come  in  the  row,  searching 
each  one  thoroughly  for  the  little 
green  worms  which,  owing  to  their 
protective  coloring,  almost  defy  hu¬ 
man  eyesight.  But  let  this  sparrow 
once  develop  an  appetite  for  bean 
buds,  when  the  bean  vines  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  bloom,  and  he  will  snap  a 
hundred  buds  from  the  tender  vines 
while  you  are  searching  for  a  rock 
with  which  to  scare  him  away.  The 
bluejay  and  the  flicker  share  with  the 
English  sparrow  much  of  this  cen¬ 
sure,  but  they,  too,  are  not  wholly 
bad,  as  they  destroy  great  quantities 
of  insects.  The  flicker  has  been  known 
to  eat  as  many  as  3,000  ants  at  a 
single  meal,  licking  them  out  of  the 
ant  hill  with  his  long,  round,  sticky 
tongue.  Scientific  investigation  has 
shown  that  many  of  the  birds  that 
we  formerly  regarded  as  pests  are 
really  very  helpful  in  some  of  their 
habits,  and  that  the  good  that  they 
do  usually  far  overbalances  their  evil 
habits. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  interest  of  every 
gardener  to  protect  the  birds,  particu¬ 
larly  those  species  that  are  especially 
cooperative  with  him  in  his  work. 
Thus,  hours  of  garden  drudgery  in 
hoeing  weeds  and  fighting  insects  may 
be  avoided.  Let  the  birds  help  you  in 
your  gardening.  They  will  do  it  if 
given  half  a  chance. 

Walter  S.  Chansler 


Photo:  Adajian,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

James  Oster,  New  Britain ,  Conn.,  is  getting  an  early  start  this  year  fixing 

xip  his  home  garden. 


Make  all  your  crops  pay -  - 

DUST  and  SPRAY  the 
IRON  AGE  WAY 


IRON  AGE  POWER  TAKE-OFF  SPRAYER 

for  spraying  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  row 
crops.  Available  with  special  booms  for  spray¬ 
ing  3  to  16  rows,  with  3  to  6  nozzles  per  row. 

You  get  more  coverage  at 
lower  cost  with  IRON  AGE 

Satisfied  Iron  Age  users  say:  " Sprayed 
over  155  acres  the  full  season  without  put¬ 
ting  a  wrench  to  my  pump ”  . . .  "Iron  Age 
saves  me  money  because  I  never  have  any 
pump  trouble ”  .  .  .  " Get  better  coverage 
with  Iron  Age  than  any  other  sprayer /” 
Iron  Age  builds  sprayers  in  all  sizes  and 
capacities  to  meet  every  orchard,  grove 
and  row  crop  grower’s  needs.  Famous 
Iron  Age  Pump  takes  a  beating  season 
after  season  without  breakdowns.  See 
these  sprayers  at  your  Iron  Age 
Dealer’s,  today! 


POTATO  AND  VEGETABLE  PLANTERS  •  TRANSPLANTERS 
SPRAYERS  •  OUSTERS  •  POTATO  0IGGERS  •  WEEDERS 
MANURE  SPREADERS  •  CONVEYORS  -  JUICE  PRESSES 


John  Bacon  Co.,  Gosport,  N.Y.) 
Loegler  &  Ladd,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  L 


IRON  AGE  TRACTOR -MOUNTED  DUSTER 

— Operates  at  2800  rpm  direct  from  power 
take-off.  Standard  booms  for  30"-36"  rows. 
Booms  also  available  for  36" -42"  and  42" -48" 
rows  on  specification.  Easily  operated  from 
tractor  seat.  Other  Iron  Age  Dusters  built  in 
all  capacities  and  sizes. 

i 

Branch  Warehouse*  in  Columbus, 
Georgia  and  Dallas,  Texas 
SEND  FOR  FREE  INFORMATION! 


A.  B.  FARQUHAR  CO. 

3419  Duke  St.,  York,  Pennsylvania 

Please  send  me  complete  information  about: 
Iron  Age  High  Pressure  Sprayers.  Q 
Iron  Age  High  Velocity  Dusters.  Q 

Name . . . 


Address . . . . . . 

Post  Office . .  State 


<aST®r 


Tougfter 


Straight  Blade  or  Bow  Saws 


It’s  the  newest  and  the  best 
.  .  .  lighted  and  easier  to 
handle.  Yes  and  faster,  much  faster.  Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  16  seconds.  Cuts 
trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a  one-man  saw  that  really  does  the 
work  of  other  two-man  saws.  And  whether  you’re  felling,  bucking,undercutting 
or  notching,  this  new  Homelite  Saw  will  give  you  greater  output  because  of 
its  easier  handling,  less  fatigue  on  the  operator  and  greater  productive  power. 
Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline- 
engine-driven  units.  This  new,  rugged,  lightweight  saw  is  the  one  saw  that  will 
give  you  more  cutting  with  less  maintenance  than  any  other  saw.  We  can 
prove  it.  Ask  for  a  Free  on-the-job  Demonstration. 


27  lbs.,. ..4  H.P. 
More  power  per  lb. 
than  any  other  saw 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

360$  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Che  iter,  N.  Y. 

D  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906» 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

□  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 


J County . 


.State- 
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If  you  don’t  know  the  name  of 
a  scrap  dealer,  look  one  up  in 
the  yellow  classified  pages  of 
the  telephone  directory.  You’ll 
find  a  listing  there. 


In  fuming  in  my 

SCRAP  STEEL 
for  CASI . 


“Out  back  of  the  bam  there’s  a  rusty  old 
harrow  I  never  use.  There’s  a  cultivator,  too; 
broke  it  years  ago  and  couldn’t  get  it  repaired. 
And  there’s  some  other  odds  and  ends;  maybe 
three,  four  tons  altogether. 

“Not  doing  me  a  lick  of  good.  I’m  selling  it 
tomorrow  to  the  scrap  man  in  town.  Right  now 
he’s  paying  mighty  good  money  for  scrap  iron 
and  steel.  I  can  get  cash  for  that  rusting  pile 
of  junk  .  .  .  and  cleaning  it  out  will  help  tidy 
up  the  place.” 

•  ••••••• 

That  “rusting  pile,4’  if  it’s  iron  and  steel,  will 
be  very  welcome  to  the  local  scrap  dealer.  He 
wants  it  now!  For  there’s  a  national  shortage, 
and  every  pound  of  usable  ferrous  metal  should 
be  started  back  to  work. 

Now,  more  than  ever  before,  it’s  urgently 
needed  by  the  country’s  great  v  steel  plants, 
where  scrap  is  just  as  necessary  a  raw  material 
as  ore,  stone,  and  coal.  Every  ton  of  scrap 
returned  to  the  mills  is  converted  into  a  vital 
ton  of  steel. 

So,  ask  the  nearest  dealer  to  haul  your  load 
away  as  soon  as  he  can.  He’ll  come  and  get 
what  you  have — and  pay  you  good  prices! 

BETHLEHEM  STEEL  COMPANY,  BETHLEHEM,  FA. 


.  BETHLEHEM  STEEL 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOR  FLEXIBILITY/  RUGGEDNESS, 
QUICK  COUPLING,  WATER  SEAL 


*  Trade  Mark  Reg. 
U.  S.  PAT.  Office. 


IT'S 


Shur-Rane *  is  the  pioneer  method  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation.  Couplers  and  Fittings  are 
designed  for  dependable,  continuous  use. 
Every  Shur-Rane  system  is  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  to  meet  the  particular  irrigation 
requirements  most  efficiently.  (Deliveries 
now  on  availability  basis.) 


SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  OEALER 


•  ■  m  mm  • 

•  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 

•  P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 

I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  In- 
I  formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Sys- 
B  terns  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 

•  NAME _ 

.  STREET 

■  CITY. _ STATE, _ 


timber  tips 


c 


McCulloch 


Increase  Timber  Profits  With 
Selective  Logging 

Make  your  farm  woodlands  consistently 
profitable  by  harvesting  only  mature ...  or 
deformed ...  or  unhealthy ...  or  crowded ...  or 
“wolf”  trees  at  each  cutting. 

More  information  on  selective  logging,  as 
well  as  on  cutting  cordwood,  sawlogs,  etc.,  avail¬ 
able  free.  Send  for  16-page  timber  manual  today. 
Also  contains  information  on 
using  light-weight,  fast-cutting 
McCulloch  chain  saws  to  make 
more  money  from  farm  wood¬ 
lands.  McCulloch  Motors 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

TIMBER 
MANUAL 


FREE 


McCUUOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CFL 

Please  send  free  timber  manual,  and  chain  saw  data 


Spray  Schedule  for  Small 
Orchard 

I  have  a  small  home  orchard  of 
nine  apple  trees,  three  plum  and 
three  pear  trees.  Could  you  give  me 
a  spray  schedule  and  the  kind  of 
spray  material  to  use  in  such  a 
small  scale?  w.  w. 

Rensselaer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

You  should  be  able  to  use  the 
same  spray  materials  for  apples, 
plums  and  pears.  The  following 
schedule  is  good: 

Pink  —  When  the  blossom  buds 
show  pink  but  before  they  open  using 
dry  lime  sulfur  1%  cups,  arsenate  of 
lead  1V4  cups  and  nicotine  sulfate 
four  tablespoonfuls  to  10  gallons  of 
water. 

Calyx  —  Soon  after  all  the  blos¬ 
som  petals  have  fallen  using  dry  lime 
sulfur  lVa  cups  and  arsenate  of  lead 
iy4  cups  in  10  gallons  of  water. 

First  cover  —  Seven  to  10  days 
after  Calyx,  using  same  as  Calyx 
spray. 

Second  cover  —  About  July  1  — 
Same  as  Calyx  spray. 

Third  cover  —  About  July  15  — 
Same  as  Calyx  spray. 

For  any  grapes  you  should  use 
about  five  sprays  as  follows,  using  a 
prepared  Bordeaux  mixture  at 
strength  recommended  by  the  manu¬ 
facturer: 

1.  Just  as  buds  start.  (To  be  used 
only  if  black  rot  has  been  serious  in 
the  past  few  years.)  2.  Just  before 
blossoms  open  or  when  new  shoots 
are  eight  to  12  inches  long.  3.  Soon 
after  blossoming  period  or  as  soon  as 
the  berries  set.  4.  Two  weeks  after 
No.  3  or  when  berries  begin  to  touch 
in  the  cluster.  5.  Ten  days  or  two 
weeks  after  No.  4  or  when  berries 
are  about  two-thirds  grown,  h.a.r. 


Scoring  Non-Bearing  Trees 

Some  time  ago  you  answered  a 
query  from  Mrs.  M.  W.  C.  about 
scoring  non-bearing  dwarf  apple 
trees.  I  have  some  dwarf  McIntosh 
which  have  been  in  two  years  (this 
Spring  will  be  their  third)  and  have 
never  had  a  blossom.  On  the  other 
hand,  Rome  Beauty  (dwarf)  which  I 
planted  last  Spring  gave  good  fruit 
last  Fan. 

I  did  not  quite  understand  the  di¬ 
rections  which  you  gave.  You  say, 
“if  it  does  not  bloom  next  Spring,  I 
would  suggest  you  take  a  sharp  knife 
and  cut  through  the  bark  to  the 
hard  wood,  drawing  the  knife 
around  the  branch  in  a  spiral-like 
design,  being  sure  that  you  cut  a 
little  more  than  completely  around 
the  branch.  It  is  usually  safer  to  do 
this  twice  about  an  inch  or  two 
apart,  so  you  are  sure  to  delay  the 
flow  of  carbohydrate  materials  from 
the  top  to  the  roots.” 

Now  this  is  what  I  do  not  under¬ 
stand.  You  say,  “drawing  the  knife 
around  the  branch.”  Does  this  mean 
each  branch  or  the  main  trunk  which 
is  as  small  as  many  branches?  h.  m. 

Massachusetts 

You  may  score  the  main  trunk  or 
individual  branches  by  drawing  a 
knife  around  the  branch  or  trunk  in 
a  spiral-like  design.  We  usually  pre¬ 
fer  to  score  part  of  the  tree  rather 
than  the  entire  tree  because  it  is 
somewhat  of  a  shock  treatment. 

If  the  tree  in  question  is  vigorous 
growing  it  is  possible  that  scoring 
the  main  trunk  would  not  cause  a 
harmful  effect.  However,  you  might 
find  it  more  desirable  to  score  one- 
half  or  two-thirds  of  the  branches 
rather  than  the  entire  tree. 

This  should  be  done  about  the 
time  that  apple  blossom  petals  are 
falling  from  other  trees.  h.  a.  r. 


Irrigation  in  New  York 

The  farmers  who  raise  New  York’s 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  not  taking 
any  chances  that  dry  weather  will 
cut  down  their  crop  yields.  More 
growers  will  be  using  irrigation  to 
supply  needed  water  during  this 
year’s  growing  season  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  On  many  vegetable  farms  it 
has  become  a  regular  part  of  the 
farm  operations. 

Information  gathered  by  Cornell 
from  52  county  agricultural  agents 
shows  that  10  years  ago  about  600 
farmers  in  the  State  used  supple¬ 
mental  irrigation.  Within  five  years 
that  figure  doubled,  and  it  has 
doubled  again  in  the  past  five  years. 
The  agents  also  report  that  they 
knew  of  some  600  farmers  who  plan 
to  install  irrigation  systems  in  the 
future.  Practically  all  of  the  agents 
look  for  irrigation  to  increase  in 
their  counties. 


At  present  most  of  the  irrigation 
is  for  potatoes,  tomatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  sweet  corn  and  pastures. 
Farmers  report  that  they  have  had 
favorable  results  with  vegetables  in 
general,  berries,  potatoes,  fruit  and 
pastures.  Specific  vegetables  men¬ 
tioned  were  snap  beans,  cauliflower 
and  tomatoes.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
some  counties  sweet  corn  and  or¬ 
chards  were  listed  as  questionable. 

The  reports  on  the  sources  of  water 
for  irrigation  were  varied.  For  in¬ 
stance,  on  Long  Island  most  of  the 
water  comes  from  wells  and  ponds 
while  upstate  it  is  mostly  from 
streams  and  constructed  ponds.  In 
some  sections  of  Western  New  York, 
city  water  is  used  and  farmers  pay 
for  it  by  the  thousand-gallon. 

About  Nicholas  Powers, 
Bridge  Builder 

An  article  entitled,  “Blenheim 
Bridge,  Landmark  of  Yesteryear,” 
appeared  in  the  February  3  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  writer, 
H.  von  Linden,  said  that  “the  work 
was  engineered  by  one  Nicholas 
Powers  of  whom  little  is  known  ex¬ 
cept  that  he  was  a  Connecticut 
Yankee.” 

On  the  contrary,  quite  a  bit  is 
known  about  this  man.  He  was  not 
a  Connecticut  Yankee,'  but  was  born 
in  Clarendon,  Vermont  in  September, 
1817.  However,  a  contract  job  did 
take  him  to  other  Vermont  towns 
and  to  States  from  Maine  to  Mary¬ 
land,  including  Schoharie,  N.  Y., 
where  he  built  the  Blenheim  Bridge, 
his  favorite. 

Mr.  Powers  built  his  first  bridge 
at  Pittsford  Mills,  Vermont,  before 
he  was  21  years  old.  To  test  the 
strength  of  this  bridge,  people  lined 
up  with  loads  of  gravel  to  be  drawn 
across  its  boards.  It  bore  the  weight 
nobly,  but  was  finally  taken  down 
about  1937  and  replaced  by  a  steel 
and  concrete  bridge  constructed  by 
W.  S.  Noble  of  Tunbridge,  Vt. 

Nicholas  Montgomery  Powers,  con¬ 
sidered  by  many  to  be  the  greatest 
builder  of  covered  bridges,  died  on 
January  17,  1897.  His  grandson  still 
lived  m  Clarendon,  Vt.  in  1948. 

Vermont  e.  r.  f. 

Crops  for  Sod  Land 

How  about  planting  tomatoes, 
cucumbers,  melons,  carrots,  and 
onions  in  new  sod  land?  t.  d. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

Sod  land  that  has  been  well  limed 
and  fertilized  would  be  excellent  soil 
to  grow  tomatoes,  cucumbers  and 
melons  the  first  year.  The  smaller 
seeded  crops,  such  as  carrots  and 
onions,  would  not  do  so  well  the  first 
year,  since  it  may  be  difficult  to 
prepare  a  fine  seed  bed  unless  the 
sod  is  thoroughly  decayed.  These 
plants  would  grow  better  on  such 


sod  land  the  second  year.  d.  f.  j. 


Books  on  Fruit  Growing 

Deciduous  Orchards, 

W.  H.  Chandler . $6.50 

Fruit  Science, 

Norman  F.  Childers .  5.50 

Modem  Fruit  Production, 

Gourley  &  Howlett .  5.25 

Hormones  and  Horticulture 

Avery  and  Johnson...- . 4.50 

General  Horticulture, 

Thos.  J.  Talbert . 4.00 

Grow  Your  Own  Fruit, 

M.  G.  Kains .  4.50 

Textbook  of  General  Horticulture, 

Schlecter  and  Richey .  4.00 

Growing  Tree  and  Small  Fruits, 

Auchter  and  Knapp .  3.60 

The  Cherry  and  its  Culture, 

V.  R.  Gardner .  1.75 

Dwarf  Fruit  Trees, 

Lawrence  Southwick .  1.49 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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The  Story  of  an  English  Meadow 


Hearing  so  much  during  the  past 
few  years^about  food  shortages  in 
Europe,  we  in  America  are  perhaps 
inclined  to  think  that  Europeans  are 
not  very  good  farmers  or  fail  to  take 
care  of  their  land  as  they  should. 
Quite  the  contrary  is  true,  and  the 
average  yield  of  crops  in  Europe  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  difficulty  is  not,  in  general, 
a  poor  state  of  agriculture,  but  the 
complex  problem  of  trying  to  feed 
an  ever-expanding  population  on 
ever-contracting  agricultural  lands. 

During  the  war  years,  especially  in 
England,  every  available  piece  of 
land,  including  many  parks,  little 
tracts  along  the  railroads,  and  in  fact 
almost  any  and  every  bit  of  available 
land,  was  put  into  cultivation,  usual¬ 
ly  vegetable  gardens.  Farmers  were 
obliged  to  plow  up  fields  that  had 
been  in  sod  for  generations  and  grow 
various  grain  crops,  sugar  beets,  flax 
;  and  various  other  vital  crops.  How¬ 
ever,  in  order  to  maintain  the  beef 
and  milk  cattle  population  some 
meadows  had  to  be  left  in  grass.  It 
may  interest  American  readers  to 
know  how  a  typical  English  meadow 
has  been  kept  in  high  state  of  pro¬ 
duction  over  a  period  of  many  years 
|  without  a  plow  ever  turning  a  fur¬ 
row  of  it.  J 

Such  a  meadow  can  be  found  in  the 
south  of  England  in  the  agricultural 
county  of  Sussex  on  the  farm  man¬ 
aged  by  H.  N.  Marchant,  whose  family 


we  get  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States  are  almost  unknown.  There  is 
never  the  extreme  cold  in  Winter 
that  we  get  and  seldom  does  the  ther¬ 
mometer  reach  the  peaks  that  it  does 
here  in  the  Summer.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  by  water,  the  British  Isles 
very  infrequently  suffer  from  drouth. 
The  winds  blowing  off  the  sea  bring 
a  fairly  heavy  yearly  precipitation. 
There  are  heavy  fogs,  mist  and  dew 
so  that  the  loss  from  evaporation  is 
not  very  high.  In  short,  the  damp, 
rainy  climate,  with  its  predominantly 
cool  weather,  is  ideally  suited  to 
growing  and  preserving  beautiful 
lawns  and  excellent  meadows,  and 
for  raising  root  crops. 

About  the  end  of  June  the  Marchant 
meadow  is  mowed,  and  the  average 
yearly  yield  is  one  and  a  half  tons. 
If  the  hay  dries  well,  Mr.  Marchant 
ropes  the  hay  to  one  corner  of  the 
meadow  and  stacks  it.  He  feels  that 
this  is  one  of  the  quicker  hay-making 
operations,  and  haste  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  getting  the  hay  up 
when  it  is  dry. 

No  second  cutting  is  taken  from 
this  meadow.  Instead  the  rowan  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  grow  until  it  is  about  two 
or  three  inches  high.  Then  a  herd  of 
about  forty  milk  cows  is  turned  into 
this  meadow,  and  they  will  graze  here 
until  November  or  December  depend¬ 
ing  upon  how  wet  these  later  months 
are.  If  there  is  excessive  rain  in  these 
months  the  cattle  are  taken  out,  so 


Photo:  Mrs.  Thomas  Foster 

English  meadows  are  Jamous  for  their  high  nutritive  value  and  permanence. 
Such  a  meadow  can  be  found  in  the  south  of  England  in  the  county  of 
Sussex,  as  shown,  on  the  farm  managed  by  H.  N.  Marchant,  whose  family 
has  been  associated  for  generations  with  this  section  of  England. 


has  been  associated  for  generations 
with  farming  in  this  section  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Opposite  the  beautiful  old  farm 
house,  restored  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  where  Mr.  Marchant  lives, 
is  >a  nine-acre  field  surrounded  by  a 
thorn  hedge  that  has  not  been  plowed 
for  at  least  sixty  years.  Yet  the  aver¬ 
age  yearly  yield  of  hay  is  one  and  a 
half  tons  per  acre,  and  also  provides 
grazing  for  about  40  milk  cows  for 
some  weeks  after  the  hay  is  cut. 

Last  year  while  visiting  at  this 
farm,  I  asked  Squire  Marchant  how 
his  land  was  kept  in  such  a  fine  state 
of  sod,  and  here  is  his  explanation. 
Every  year  the  land  is  top-dressed 
either  with  cow  manure  or  slag.  From 
Christmas  until  February  or  until  the 
land  has  been  covered,  cow  manure 
is  spread  at  a  rate  of  about  eighteen 
to  twenty  tons  per  acre.  Then,  de¬ 
fending  upon  the  weather,  a  chain 
*  harrow  is  pulled  across  the  field  in 
February  or  March,  evenly  distribut¬ 
ing  the  top-dressing,  breaking  up1 
lumps  and  working  it  in  to  the  roots 
of  the  grass.  When  slag,  a  by-product 
of  the  iron  foundries,  is  used  about 
once  every  five  or  six  years,  it  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  1000  pounds  per 
/acre.  Potato  fertilizer,  heavy  in  po¬ 
tash,  is  also  applied  at  the  rate  of  200 
pounds  per  acre.  But  manure  is  the 
principal  top-dressing  used.  In  April 
or  early  May  a  land  roller,  either 
tractor-  or  horse-drawn,  is  put  into 
the  field,  and  lumps  and  frost  heaves 
1  are  smoothed  out. 

Spring  rains  and  sunshine  make  the 
grass  grow  luxuriantly.  The  English 
climate,  of  course,  is  a  big  factor  in 
The  production  of  lush  grass.  The  vio¬ 
lent  fluctuations  of  temperatures  that 


that  they  will  not  punch  up  the 
ground.  During  the  Summer  and  Au¬ 
tumn  months  the  cows  are  switched 
to  another  pasture  occasionally,  too, 
so  that  the  grass  will  not  be  cropped 
too  short. 

The  grasses  growing  in  this  meadow 
are  mostly  Italian  rye  grass,  cocksfoot 
and  timothy,  and  wild  white  clover. 
There  are  some  weeds,  principally 
buttercups,  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
fields  that  have  been  continuously  in 
grass  for  generations  should  have  so 
few  weeds.  Climate,  husbandry  and 
proper  fertilization  all  help  to  pro¬ 
duce  some  of  the  finest  pasture  and 
meadow  lands  in  the  world. 

Thomas  Foster 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 4.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston .  4.00 

New  Riches  in  the  Soil, 

Wheeler  M.  Millen .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  2% 
Sales  Tax.) 


SAVE 

FARM  CHORES 
INCREASE 
FARM  INCOME 


^.tottfan,  fautd&  It  fatten 


with  buildings  from 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 

FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


FARM  HOMES 

See  atC  at/iend 


MACHINE  SHEDS 

See  att  otHend 


EQUIPMENT 


See  alt  atfaene 


LAYING  HOUSES 

See  all  otfane 


DAIRY  BARNS 

See  all  otfand 


WRITE  TODAY  for  the  build¬ 
ing  books  offered  below  .  . . 
or  see  your  4-Square  Lumber 
Dealer.  He  will  help  you 


select  the  chore-saving 
building  you  need  from  the 
many  included  in  the  Service. 
Blueprints  are  available. 


Wf  I 

FARM  BUILDING 
BOOK 

•  •  OfiM 

FARM  HOME 
BOOK 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

2140  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  • 


RNY  551 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota 


#  Please  send  me 


the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 
Farm  Home  Book 


□ 

□ 


Name - 

Address — 
Town - 


State. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


YOU  CAN  DO  IT  WITH  A 

FRICK-WATERLOO  "BRONCO"! 


This  10-hp.  tractor  does  all  kinds  of  work — plowing,  harrowing,  culti¬ 
vating,  mowing,  bulldozing,  belt  jobs,  etc.  High  crop  clearance,  21  Vz 
inches!  Three  forward  speeds  and  reverse.  Two-cylinder  4-cycle  Wis¬ 
consin  engine,  air-cooled.  Clutch,  transmission,  differential,  brakes  and 
steering  gear  are  heavy-duty  type.  Adjustable  tread,  34"  to  54",  front  and 
rear.  The  tractor  you  have  been  waiting  for.  Full  line  of  implements.  See 
your  nearest  Frick  Dealer  today  or  your  Frick  Branch  at  Amsterdam  and 
Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Easton,  Penna.,  Augusta,  Me.;  or  the  Frick 
representative  at  Springfield,  Mass. 
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SUPER 


Chdnhddmin 

ROOFING  NEWS 
— — — — — 

19 -YEAR  ROOF  RECORD: 
NO  PAINT,  NO  REPAIRS,  NO  LEAKS! 


A.  H.-  Grim,  who  farms  160  acres  near 
Shade,  Ohio,  really  knows  the  value  of 
steel  on  the  farm !  He  applied  a  new  roof 
on  his  barn  back  in  1932,  and  says  of  it 
today  that . .  .“nothing  has  had  to  be 
done  to  it  in  all  that  time.  It  does  not 
leak  and  has  never  been  painted  yet.  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  will  require  painting 
for  several  years.”  Now  that’s  an  en¬ 
viable  record  for  any  roof,  but  it’s  not 
unusual  for  Wheeling  Channeldrain 
Roofing  to  do  even  better  — as  the  state¬ 
ment  of  farmer  after  farmer  proves! 


Success  of  Wheeling 
Channeldrain  Roofing  from 
Extra  Strength,  Extra  Lap! 

The  extra  strength  of  sturdy  steel . . .  the 
extra  protection  against  leakage  of 
Channeldrain’s  exclusive  side  lap . . .  the 
extra  rust-resistance  of  Cop-R-Loy 
sheets  — made  only  by  Wheeling  — these 
are  the  extras  in  Channeldrain  that  ex¬ 
plain  the  “secret”  of  its  long  life. 

Enjoy  greater  security  and  peace  of 
mind.  Protect  your  valuable  equipment, 
tools,  stock  and  crops  against  wind  and 
weather  for  years  to  come  with  Wheel¬ 
ing  Super-Channeldrain  Roofing! 


WHY  WHEELING 
WARE  WEARS 
MUCH 
LONGER! 


First,  because  it’s  hand-dipped  in  Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy  after  it’s  made,  insuring  a 
sparkling  new  coat  of  protective  gal¬ 
vanizing!  Second,  because  every  crevice 
and  seam  is  solidly  sealed  against  cor¬ 
rosion-ware’s  greatest  enemy!  Next 
time  you  buy  ware,  look  for  the  famous 
Wheeling  Label.  It’s  your  assurance  of 
ware  that  wears  and  wears! 


THE  WEATHER 
Always  FAIR,  always  DRY 
with  Wheeling  Super - 

Channeldrain  Roofing 


I  Please  send  information  regarding  items  checked.  I 
I  □  Diamondrag  □  Channeldrain  □  Wheeling! 
I  Roofing  Wore  } 

I  NAME— _ _-j 

I  STREET _ I _ I 


1 - 

I  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 


CLAIM  FINER  SEED  BEDS  WITH 
WHEELING  DIAMONDRAG 


From  all  over  come  the  reports  of  farm¬ 
ers  who’ve  used  the  amazing  Diamon¬ 
drag  to  harrow  their  fields  —  reports  of 
finer  stands  of  crops  — faster,  easier  har¬ 
rowing!  For  Wheeling’s  Diamondrag  is 
a  mesh  of  steel  diamonds  that  cut  clods 
and  lumps  like  tiny  plows,  producing  a 
seed  bed,  that’s  evenly  pulverized.  Ask 
your  dealer  about  Wheeling  Diamon¬ 
drag  next  time  you’re  in  town  — or  use 
the  handy  coupon  at  left  to  get  more  in¬ 
formation  about  all  Wheeling  products 
i for  the  farm. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES ; 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo  < 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


European  Episodes 

Part  XXIV 
The  Land  of  Noel 

The  road  sign  read  “Nogent”  and 
I  gave  the  gas  pedal  another  push  for 
within  an  hour  I  would  be  at  the 
chateau  toward  which  I  had  started 
the  day  before  to  find  out  what  King 
iCorn  could  do  in  this  region  of  “corn- 
nude’'  Northern  France. 

The  master  of  the  chateau  met  me 
in  the  court  of  his  domain.  What  a 
stately  sight  he  offered,  this  tall  aging 
gentleman,  towering  scion  of  the  old 
Vikings  of  Normandy,  so  contrasting 
with  the  rather  small  built,  brown¬ 
eyed  folks  of  the  Frankish  tribe. 

That  night,  after  a  full  set  of 
French  dinner  courses,  not  excepting 
the  sparkling  glasses,  had  been  done 
due  honor,  we  all  sat  down  in  the 
high  ceilinged  but  cozy  family  room 
and,  as  if  by  silent  agreement,  we  re¬ 
frained  from  exchanging  mutual  ex¬ 
periences  in  World  War  II,  but  rather 
delved  into  the  more  refreshing  pas¬ 
time  of  looking  through  the  family 
album  and  the  old  archives.  One  of 
my  host’s  forebears  had  been  a  sea¬ 
going  captain  and  it'Was  both  amus¬ 
ing  and  sad  to  read  his  journals. 
Amusing,  because  his  journals  before 
Napoleon’s  time  commenced  with  “In 
Honor  to  God  and  the  Holy  Virgin”, 
while  during  his  travels  when  Bona¬ 
parte  was  ruler  they  bore  the  caption, 
“For  Freedom,  Equality  and  Brother¬ 
hood.”  Sad,  when  you  read  that  dur¬ 
ing  one  of  the  journeys,  one  by  one 
the  mates  and  officers  were  given  to 
the  sea,  struck  perhaps  by  some  dis¬ 
ease  or  nutritional  malady,  and  the 
homecoming  was  limited  to  but  seven 
of  the  32  who  had  begun  the  voyage. 

We  passed  into  later  times  and  the 
new  master  of  this  chateau  is  sent 
by  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  into  the 
region  of  waste,  later  known  as  the 
Suez  Canal.  He  is  sent  ahead  as  a 
farming  engineer,  for  it  is  his  task 
to  prepare  for  irrigation  and  turn 
deserts  into  farm  land,  so  that  the 
thousands  of  coming  workers  may 
constantly  have  their  food  on  the 
spot.  He  must  have  done  well  as  or¬ 
ganizer  for,  when  much  later  de 
Lesseps  had  to  step  down  from  the 
front  scene  as  a  result  of  the  Panama 
episode,  it  is  this  farm  man  who  be¬ 
comes  the  second  president  of  the 
organization  owning  the  Suez  Canal. 

Then  we  land  into  thafNmavoidable 
1914  and  I  see  pictures  of  my  present 
host  as  a  young  cavalryman,  then  as 
a  flyer  in  the  funny  “egg  crates”  of 
that  time.  On  one  of  the  pictures  I 
see  a  face  well  known  in  America’s 
newspapers  during  the  20’s  when  he 
battled  his  opinion  of  air  warfare 
against  President  Coolidge.  Each 
Christmas  after  World  War  I,  this 
chateau  and  General  Mitchell  ex¬ 
changed  comradely  letters  until  death- 
parted  them. 

Early  next  morning  we  are  in  the 
corn  cribs.  Here  I  see  my  newest  ex¬ 
perimental  hybrids,  and  the  shining 
full  ears  tell  the  tale  of  instant  suc- 


When  Electricity  Goes  Off 

Farmers  can  make  several  practi¬ 
cal  preparations  for  emergency 
power  during  a  high-line  failure. 
Prof.  C.  N.  Turner  of  the  agricult¬ 
ural  engineering  department  at 
Cornell  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  spite  of  constant  efforts  by  elec¬ 
tric  companies  to  take  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  protect  farmers,  who  are 
increasingly  dependent  on  electricity 
for  power,  storms  or  other  emergen¬ 
cies  can  cut  off  the  power. 

One  of  the  best  substitutes  is  a 
generator  that  can  be  used  with  a 
tractor  to  keep  the  electric  equipment 
operating.  On  most  farms  it  would 
be  impractical  to  keep  a  motor  and 
generator  of  sufficient  power  to  pro¬ 
vide  full  use  of  electric  lines.  But  the 
tractor  could  operate  a  generator  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  carry  over  most 
farms  if  operation  were  staggered; 
cost  of  a  typical  setup  would  be 
about  $400. 

At  a  recent  panel  on  this  subject 
held  at  Ithaca,  farm  representatives 
of  local  power  companies  pointed  out 
that  a  two-way  switch  is  vital  for 
safety  in  using  this  type  of  system. 
This  double  -  pull  double  -  throw 
switch  completely  disconnects  the 
farm  pov/er  lines  from  the  high-line 
when  home-generated  power  is  being 
used.  This  prevents  danger  from 
home-generated  power  to  men  who 
are  working  to  repair  the  lines  and 
danger  to  farm  equipment  and  work¬ 
ers  when  the  power  lines  start  work¬ 
ing  again.  The  amount  of  power  and 
sizes  of  generators  needed  to  operate 
certain  critical  equipment  is  an  in- 
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cess  for  corn  in  Northern  France. 
Lovingly,  my  gracious  old  friend 
strokes  his  hand  over  a  protruding  ear 
and  says  softly,  “Like  Raphael  and 
Rembrandt”.  Now  we  are  speeding  to¬ 
gether  to  Paris  so  that  we  bring  a 
combined  tale  to  the  agricultural  de¬ 
partments. 

We  return  home  that  evening  and 
the  next  day;  when  I  look  outdoors, 
I  believe  for  a  moment  that  the 
national  home  guard,  or  something 
like  that,  is  here  for  I  see  nothing 
but  farmers  armed  with  shotguns.  It 
turns  out  that  my  host  wants  to  sur¬ 
prise  me  with  a  real  wild  boar  hunt 
and  he  has  asked  the  entire  nearby 
village  to  come  and  make  a  complete 
drive  of  it.  We  finally  wind  up  with  a 
big  ugly  brute  of  220  pounds  and, 
amid  a  medieval  ceremony,  a  big  foot 
is  offered  to  me  as  a  guest  of  honor, 
with  a  big  ham  besides  for  the 
Missus.  Then  we  part  again,  for  one 
year  only,  we  hope. 

I  take  my  time  driving  back  to 
Holland.  It  is  so  nice  to  observe 
strange  countries  down  to  the  small¬ 
est  details.  The  poplars  over  there 
seem  to  be  full  of  old  crows’  nests. 
Never  have  I  seen  a  thing  like  that 
in  the  Netherlands.  When  nearing  it, 
I  find  these  nests  to  be  lustrous  clus¬ 
ters  of  mistletoe  1  had  heard  so  much 
about.  Along  the  roads  I  see  fruit 
trees  for  miles,  old  and  haggard.  A 
farmer  tells  me  this  is  the  final  result 
of  one  of  Napoleon’s  rulings  that 
in  every  town  the  road  shoulders  had 
to  be  planted  to  fruit  trees,  so  that  his 
legions  could  battle  thirst  and  hunger 
while  marching.  Nice  land  here,  rich 
brown  loam  up  and  down  the  gently 
rolling  hill  country.  The  weather  is 
still  open  and  I  see  much  plowing, 
some  still  by  oxen  or  cows,  some  by 
Marshall  Plan  tractors  or  heavy 
horses. 

I  pass  through  the  champagne  vine¬ 
yards  of  Rheims  and  some  moments 
later  I  come  into  this  famous  old  city 
of  royal  coronations  and  bombard¬ 
ments.  It  is  now  the  day  before 
Christmas  and  everywhere  I  see  hap¬ 
py  humanity,  mothers  with  bundles 
and  packages,  fathers  with  Christmas 
spruces,  their  faces  telling  already  of 
a  happy  spirit  in  peace  with  the 
world.  From  then  on  my  reflections 
go  hither  and  thither,  for  the  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  happy  townspeople 
I  see  from  now  on  are  interwoven 
with  such  road  signs  as  Chateau  Thi¬ 
erry,  Sedan,  Military  Cemetery,  Neuf- 
chatel — ail  harrowing  memories  of 
blood  and  tragedy. 

Then  I  wish  the  spirit  of  the  day 
could  reign  forever  and  for  all.  I 
speed  past  happy  French,  happy  Bel¬ 
gians,  happy  Dutch,  and  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  Christmas  Eye  on  which  to 
come  home.  When  the  last  item  comes 
out  of  the  car,  I  finally  turn  to  my 
gigantic  bundle  of  mistletoe  and  like 
a  way-wise  trapper  I  give  it  a  stra¬ 
tegic  position  to  catch  my  coming  fair 
game.  Herman  A.  Bennink 

Holland 


dividual  farm  problem.  It  was 
recommended  that  farmers  check 
with  local  power  companies  for  help 
in  selecting  the  proper  size  generator. 

Gasoline  engines  can  be  used  to 
operate  individual  machines,  Prof. 
Paul  R.  Hoff  said.  They  cannot  be 
used  for  lights  or  equipment  which 
connect  directly  with  the  electric 
power,  such  as  home  freezers,  but 
can  be  used  on  belt-operated  ma¬ 
chinery  by  substituting  the  gasoline 
motor  for  the  electric  motor.  Gener¬ 
ally  a  gasoline  motor  of  greater 
power  than  the  electric  motor 
which  it  replaces  must  be  used,  since 
the  gasoline  motors  lose  some  of  their 
power  in  use.  It  is  also  necessary  to 
adjust  the  speed  and  pulley  so  that 
the  machine  will  be  operated  at  the 
same  speed  as  it  was  by  the  electric 
motor.  Some  types  of  milking  ma¬ 
chines  can  be  operated  direct  from 
the  vacuum  of  the  tractor,  although 
this  will  not  work  for  those  milkers 
with  generators  for  the  pulsators. 

During  the  storm  emergency  last 
November  in  New  York  State,  some 
home  freezers  were  kept  from  thaw¬ 
ing  by  motor  and  generator  outfits 
traveling  from  farm  to  farm,  each 
operating  long  enough  to  bring  the 
temperature  down  to  a  point  where 
it  would  hold  safely  for  several 
hours.  Freezer  doors  should  be  kept 
closed  in  such  emergency  to  prevent 
loss  of  cold  air. 

Farmers  who  want  to  plan  for  such 
emergencies  can  get  help  from  dis¬ 
trict  agricultural  engineers,  contacted 
through  county  agricultural  agents, 
or  from  farm  representatives  of  the 
power  companies. 
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A  Few  Examples  of  Horse  Sense 


A  SORREL  NAMED  BARNEY 

A3  a  girl  on  a  hilly,  stony  farm  I 
v&s  fascinated  by  horses  and  loved 
to  be  around  them.  Often  I  have 
harnessed  and  hitched  them  to  the 
mowing  machine,  hay  rake  and  wag¬ 
on,  and  nearly  every  way  a  horse 
could  be  used.  How  I  used  to  look 
longingly  at  picture  advertisements 
of  a  beautiful  pony  “given  away”  for 
certain  stipulations,  a  procedure 
which  my  parents  thoroughly  dis¬ 
couraged,  having  few  opportunities 
and  living  nearly  10  miles  from  town. 
As  long  as  I  can  remember,  I  wanted 
a  pony  and  later  a  horse  of  my  own. 

For  years  my  folks  did  not  own  a 
matched  team;  those  we  had  were  far 
from  being  a  pair.  We  had  a  sorrel 
horse  of  uncertain  age  named  Barney 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  avoid  over¬ 
doing.  My  Dad  crated  eggs  which  he 
shipped  to  New  York  City  two  or 
three  times  a  week.  It  was  my  job  to 
drive  Barney  to  the  depot  and  then 
to  the  post  office  for  the  mail,  a  round 
trip  of  about  five  miles. 

Barney  was  an  intelligent  horse; 
at  least  I  thought  so  after  I  was  one 
of  the  victims  in  the  following  inci¬ 
dent.  The  well  which  overflowed  into 
a  trough  where  we  watered  our 
horses,  was  down  a  lane  about  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  barn  on  the 
main  road.  On  this  particular  occa¬ 
sion  my  sister  and  I  led  Barney  to 
our  immense  quarry-stone  stepping 
block,  used  to  assist  members  of  the 
family  into  conveyances,  where  we 
mounted  bareback.  He  willingly  took 
us  to  the  watering  trough  but,  de¬ 
siring  to  prolong  our  ride,  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  make  him  take  us  farther.  His 
mouth  never  was  sensitive  and, 
whether  or  not  it  was  the  double 
load,  we  will  never  know.  He  quickly 
whirled  around,  sliding  us  off  into  a 
big  mud  puddle  at  the  foot  of  the 
lane.  In  the  middle  of  the  knoll  he 
deliberately  turned  around,  looking 
exactly  as  if  he  were  laughing  at  us, 
returning  leisurely  to  the  barn.  My 
sister  and  I  will  never  forget  that 
experience  and  can  still  see  him  as 
he  looked  then. 

We  also  had  a  beautiful  large  bay 
mare  named  Kit,  very  gentle  and  a 
wonderful  worker.  I  often  rode  Kit 
bareback  to  the  watering  trough.  On 
this  particular  day,  for  some  unknown 
reason,  for  the  first  and  only  time  in 
my  life,  I  fainted.  Fortunately  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  front  of  our  house  and  my 
Mother  saw  Kit  standing  still  and  her 
daughter  underneath.  Kit  never 
moved  until  they  picked  me  up. 

There  are  so  many  interesting  oc¬ 
currences  in  our  lives  as  a  large  fam¬ 
ily  and  what  wonderful  times  we  had. 
If  I  were  gifted  as  a  writer,  I  would 
enjoy  having  it  in  book  form. 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  b. 

***** 

OLD  DICK  —  A  RED  ROAN 

I  have  read  the  many  interesting 
articles  on  horses  in  your  paper  and 
I  enjoyed  them  very  much.  Although 
I  am  just  a  housewife  with  five 
youngsters  to  care  for,  I  have  a  great 
love  for  horses.  I  thought  that  some 
of  the  folks  might  like  to  hear  about 
our  Dick. 

He  was  a  large  red  roan  that  my 
husband  bought  one  winter  to  help 
on  a  logging  job  he  had  contracted 
near  our  home.  Everything  was  fine 
as  long  as  we  kept  Dick  in  the  barn. 
But  we  hired  a  pasture  the  first 
summer  and  kept  him  there  when 
he  was  not  being  used.  The  first  night 
we  put  Dick  out  to  pasture  we  were 
awakened  by  something  tramping 
across  the  front  lawn.  It  seems  that 
Old  Dick  preferred  the  grass  of  our 
lawn  to  that  of  the  pasture.  The 
same  thing  occurred  the  next  night. 
At  first  we  thought  he  had  found  a 
hole  in  the  fence,  but  we  couldn’t 
find  one.  The  third  night  after  turn¬ 
ing  Dick  out  to  pasture,  we  stayed 
hidden  determined  to  find  out  how 
he  escaped  every  night. 

After  he  had  eaten  what  grass  he 
wanted,  he  walked  up  to  the  barbed 
wire  fence  and  pushed  it  until  it 
finally  gave  way,  and  then  he  headed 
for  home.  I  know  now  that  Dick  was 
lonesome. 

After  that  night  we  made  a  real 
pet  of  him.  My  ginger  cookie  jar  was 
always  empty.  The  children  gave  him 
everything  from  bread  to  cake  to  eat. 
We  never  put  him  out  on  that 
pasture  again. 


We  used  to  take  him  out  to  eat 
beside  the  road  and  around  the  edges 
of  the  garden.  Other  times  the  boys 
would  mow  the  lawn  and  take  the 
cut  grass  to  Dick  who  was  now  kept 
on  our  little  one  quarter  acre 
pasture.  The  children  loved  Old 
Dick  ,and  I  am  sure  Dick  loved  them 
as  well.  He  was  a  gentle  old  horse, 
and  so  careful  where  he  put  his  feet 
when  any  of  the  little  ones  were 
around. 

Had  I  known  we  were  going  to 
buy  a  larger  place  so  soon,  I  would 
have  put  up  a  terrible  fuss  when  he 
had  to  be  sold.  As  it  was,  there  were 
great  carrying-ons  when  he  went 
away.  The  children  seemed  lost  for 
days,  and  even  I  wanted  to  cry.  I 
would  bake  ginger  cookies  every  day 
if  we  could  only  get  him  back. 

New  Hampshire  Mrs.  m.  t. 


In  addition  to  being  a  good  work 
horse,  Old  Dick,  a  red  roan,  was  a 
friendly  companion  for  young 
George  Towle,  shown  here  on  his 
parents '  farm  in  Landaff,  Lisbon  Co., 
New  Hampshire. 

***** 

OLD  BILLY  —  HIS  MASTER’S 
LANTERN 

Replying  to  B.  E.  B.,  Cortland, 
N.  Y.,  let  me  tell  you  about  our  old 
Billy. 

We  lived  600  feet  up  a  mountain 
trail,  and  it  was  my  job  to  meet  the 
Hudson  River  steamer  on  Saturday 
to  bring  my  husband  home.  As  the 
days  were  getting  very  short,  and  we 
had  no  dash  lantern,  he  promised  to 
bring  one  with  him  on  the  trip  when 
he  would  have  friends  coming  for  the 
weekend.  That  Saturday  the  steamer 
was  very  late.  When  we  started  for 
home,  it  was  pitch  black  and  he  had 
forgotten  the  lantern.  There  is  nothing 
blacker  than  a  moonless,  starless  night 
in  the  deep  country.  It  is  like  being 
covered  with  a  black  velvet  pall.  Be¬ 
ing  non-smokers,  there  wasn’t  a  match 
among  us;  we  couldn’t  see  an  inch 
from  our  noses.  “Well”,  said  forgetful 
husband,  “I  guess  it’s  all  up  to  Billy 
this  time.”  I  was  really  scared,  for  we 
had  had  an  awful  storm  that  washed 
out  the  road  at  a  dangerous  spot, 
making  a  wide  detour  necessary.  I 
could  see  our  finish  at  that  exact 
place. 

It  was  about  a  five  mile  drive.  All 
along  the  road  Billy  turned  here  and 
there,  actually  swinging  clear  of  the 
washout,  and  finally  making  such  a 
wide  turn  that  we  were  all  frightened. 
Our  mountain  road  cut  into  the  high¬ 
way  like  a  hook.  In  fact,  the  place 
was  once  called  “Callicoon  (wild  tur¬ 
key)  Hook.”  A  long-bodied  wagon 
had  to  make  a  wide  turn  or  be  upset. 
Billy  knew  this  and  he  made  it.  He 
carried  us  up  that  narrow  winding 
road,  turned  into  our  entrance,  and 
up  our  own  long  winding  road,  and 
stopped  at  the  barn  door. 

Since  then  I  have  known  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  words,  “horse  sense..” 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  i.  E.  B. 


If  you  tell  the  truth,  you  don’t  have 
to  remember  anything. — Mark  Twain. 


•  Only  one  minute  to 
put  on!  One  minute 
to  take  off!  •  Center¬ 
mounting  gives  oper¬ 
ator  full  visibility  and 
precision  control  • 

Each  side  independent 
in  action  •  Ideal  for 
single  or  two  row  cul¬ 
tivation  •  Full  spring- 
loaded  control  ab¬ 
sorbs  shock- prevents 
breakage  even  in  roughest  going* 

Positive  ground  penetration  •  Offered 
with  spring  or  rigid  shank  with  spring 
trip  •  Priced  low  to  sell  fast!  •  Absolute 
guarantee. 

Works  With  the  Cultivator  You  Now  Own. 


Limited  number  ready 
for  shipment  now! 
Write  TODAY  for  de¬ 
tails,  prices  and  near¬ 
est  dealer. 


■,  Baraboo  Manufacturing,lnc. 


610  Camp  St. 


Baraboo,  Wis. 


» 


3  MODELS 


fc  Cutting  height  up  to  14** 
►  Mulches  os  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 
t  Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

t  Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow¬ 
ing 

1  Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
parts  for  all-  weather 
operation 


S  ft.  cut 
6'8"  cut 
9'6"  cut 


PATENTS 


\N  ithout  obligation,  write  tor 
information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  C8XUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


You  can  unload  upto5tonm7minutes 

wi=h2/*?/^  All-Purpose 


^*Waaon  Unloader 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crop 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain,  the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Boom 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time* 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer,; 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. J 


SILO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY, _ DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  8amplei.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N-  Y. 


SAVAGE 

MODEL 


A  bolt  action  center-fire 

“Varminter” rifle... only  $4g75 

The  Savage  Model  342  —  "22”  Hornet  center-fire 
bolt  action,  repeating  rifle  is  the  ideal  "varminter.” 
In  appearance,  design  and  features,  it  is  the  equal 
of  many  higher  priced  rifles,  yet  its  low  price  of 
only  $49-75  places  it  within  the  reach  of  the  aver¬ 
age  shooter.  Its  streamlined  compactness,  excellent 
sighting  equipment  and  smooth  operating  bolt 
action  allow  fast  handling,  quick  sighting.  Its  cen¬ 
ter-fire  cartridge*  is  extremely  accurate  and  hard 
hitting,  for  clean,  sure  kills. 

Available  in  Model  342  Standard  ( shown )  and  in 
Model  342-S  DeLuxe  with  special  sights  and  re¬ 
ceiver  tapped  for  Weaver  ’scope.  Sling  shrew  eyes 
for  a  carrying  strap.  Selected  walnut  stock,  check¬ 
ered  on  grip  and  forearm. 

See  these  "First  in  the  Field”  rifles  at  your  dealer’s. 
W'rite  for  free  catalog  of  Savage  —  Stevens  —  Fox 
rifles  and  shotguns. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


Standard  model  (shown)  has  square  top¬ 
ped  ramp  front  sight  with  gold-like  bead 
insert  and  disc  elevator  type  middle  sight 
with  click  adjustments.  342-S  (deluxe 
model)  fitted  with  hooded  front  sight  and 
equipped  with  Savage  No.  17S  Micro 
Peep  Sight. 


S  A  V  A  G  t  WOtCtSIEt  Pow»f  and  hand  lown  Mowers 


‘22'Homr 

(Also  available  in  efficient,  ever- 
popular,  .30-30  Cal.,  designated  as 
Model  340)  \ 


‘■iwm-JQl 


First  in  the  Field 


.22  HORNET  CENTER-FIRE  CARTRIDGE 

*The  Savage  Model  342  is  especially  de¬ 
signed  to  handle  the  extremely  accurate, 
flat  shooting  .22  Hornet  center-fire  car¬ 
tridge.  It’s  one  of  the  most  effective 
varmint  cartridges  ever  developed  and  is 
widely  available. 


Round  knob  bolt  handle  in  direct  line 
with  trigger  for  fast  operation.  Conven¬ 
ient  safety  at  shooter’s  thumb.  Shield  pro¬ 
tects  bolt  from  dirt.  Bolt  head  and  cham¬ 
ber  enclosed  in  solid  housing. 
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LET  DE  LAVAL  MILK  YOUR 


•  Many  dairymen  find  that  their  present 
milkers  do  not  successfully  milk  all  their  cows... 
some  of  their  cows  require  special,  time-consum¬ 
ing  attention. 

Based  on  our  more  than  33  years  of  experience 
jn  designing  and  building  De  Laval  Milkers  and 
>he  knowledge  that  comes  with  the  milking  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  herds  and  untold  mil¬ 
lions  of  cows ...  we  say  that  we  are  confident 
that  a  De  Laval  Milker  will  do  a  fast,  clean  and 
complete  job  of  milking  all  your  cows. 

De  Laval  uniform  milking . . .  controlled  at  every 
Vital  point;  De  Laval  "Full-Flo”  Teat  Cups  with 


their  comfortable,  pleasing  action— all  combine 
to  successfully  coax  the  milk  from  almost  every 
physically  normal  cow  we’ve  ever  seen. 

But... there’s  just  one  sure  way  to  prove  this 
for  yourself.  Call  your  local  De  Laval  Dealer  and 
tell  him  that  he  is  invited  to  come  out  to  your  farm 
and  match  the  De  Laval  Milker  against  your  pres¬ 
ent  machine  in  milking  your  hard-to-milk  cows. 
We’re  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  results  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  success  of  the  De  Laval  Milker . . . 
and  your  own  good  judgment. 

Make  this  test  today. . .  without  any  obligation. 
It  may  help  you  save  a  lot  of  time  and  money. 


Grange  News 

Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  Pomona 
Grange  No.  42  recently  held  its  quar¬ 
terly  meeting.  The  important  business 
of  the  meeting  was  the  election  and 
ihstallation  of  the  officers  for  1951- 
1952.  S.  W.  Dunkle  of  Hope  Grange 
No.  1851  was  elected  master.  Other 
Pomona  officers  elected  are  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Overseer,  Harris  Wachter,  Mt. 
Nebo  Grange;  Lecturer,  Lilly  Krieger, 
Fairview  Grange;  Steward,  S.  F.  Mc- 
Clintock,  Penn.  Grange;  Asst.  Stew¬ 
ard,  J.  W.  Ridgway,  Montour  Valley 
Grange;  Chaplain,  Opal  Ridgway, 
Montour  Valley  Grange;  Treasurer, 
Mary  Crawford,  Hope  Grange;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Mary  Wachter,  Mt.  Nebo 
Grange;  Gate  Keeper,  John  Krieger, 
Fairview  Grange;  Ceres,  Ruth  Mor¬ 
row,  Upper  St.  Clair  Grange;  Pomo¬ 
na,  Wilma  Paul,  Upper  St.  Clair 
Grange;  Flora,  Eleanor  Adams,  Hope 
Grange;  Lady  Steward,  Lois  Crum, 
Fairview  Grange;  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  W.  H.  McNees,  Montour  Valley 
Grange.  The  officers  were  installed  by 
State  Deputy  Rollin  J.  Cooper  and 
his  staff  from  Hope  Grange. 

The  members  of  Sandy  Lake 
Grange  No.  393,  Mercer  County,  re¬ 
cently  celebrated  the  75th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  organization  of  their 
Grange.  The  principal  speaker  for  the 
occasion  was  Merle  A.  Porter,  Over¬ 
seer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange.  Clyde  Fulmer,  Master  of  the 
Mercer  County  Pomona  Grange, 
Deputy  State  Master  William  Pil¬ 
grim  and  William  A.  Elder,  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  with 
Mrs.  Elder,  were  also  present  and 
brought  greetings  and  congratula¬ 
tions  to  the  Sandy  Lake  Grange. 

Newly  elected  officers  of  Pomona 
Grange  No.  44  in  Luzerne  County,  Pa. 
were  recently  installed  at  a  meeting 
at  Jackson  Grange.  Installation  was 
in  charge  of  State  Deputy  Charles 
Adams,  of  Wyoming  County,  assisted 
by  Genevieve  Gorski,  acting  as  mar¬ 
shall;  Eleanor  Birstler,  emblem  bear¬ 
er;  Esther  Lane,  regalia  bearer;  Mrs. 
Charles  Baker,  pianist,  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Adams,  chaplain. 


The  National  Grange,  representing 
more  than  850,000  farm  family  mem¬ 
bers,  supports  the  defense  effort  fully 
and  pledges  its  full  cooperation  in  a 
program  of  maximum  production  of 
the  foods,  feed  and  fibers  needed  to 
maintain  a  strong,  well-fed  and  well- 
clothed  nation. 

Farmers  of  the  nation,  along  with 
most  others,  abhor  government  con¬ 
trols  over  the  national  economy.  In 
a  great  national  emergency  some  con¬ 
trols  are  necessary.  We  must  make 
certain,  so  far  as  possible,  that  these 
do  not  continue  beyond  the  time  when 


Good  Pasture  Cuts  Milk 
Production  Costs 

(Continued  from  Page  307) 

Both  dairy  farmers  and  experirnent 
station  workers  agree  that  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  keep  both  calcium  and 
phosphorus  constantly  available  for 
the  cattle,  in  addition  to  salt.  Iodine 
is  frequently  deficient  in  northeast¬ 
ern  soils  so  that  the  use  of  iodized 
stock  salt  is  preferable.  An  excellent 
mineral  mixture  to  combine  these 
elements  consists  of  equal  parts  of 
iodized  stock  salt  and  either  steamed 
bonemeal  or  dicalcium  phosphate. 

Recent  investigations,  especially  in 
Canada,  have  demonstrated  that  co¬ 
balt  may  be  lacking  in  the  soil  and, 
if  such  a  deficiency  exists,  it  can  be 
a  possible  contributing  factor  toward 
a  lack  of  resistance  to  the  causative 
organisms  of  bovine  abortions.  The 
best  mixture  to  use  in  order  to  sup¬ 
ply  this  element  in  desirable  amounts 
in  a  mineral  mixture  is  a  half  ounce 
of  cobalt  sulfate  with  a  combination 
of  100  lbs.  ’of  iodized  stock  salt  and 
100  pounds  of  either  steamed  bone- 
meal  or  dicalcium  phosphate.  It  is 
highly  essential  that  a  homogenous 
mixture  be  obtained  and,  in  order  to 
accomplish  this  for  farm  purposes,  a 
satisfactory  method  is  to  dissolve  the 
cobalt  sulfate  in  about  a  half  pint  of 
water;  then,  by  using  an  ordinary 
small  fly  sprayer,  spread  the  solution 
evenly  over  the  salt  and  thoroughly 
mix  this  with  the  other  ingredients. 

Manganese  is  another  mineral 
element  which  some  dairymen  have 
found  to  be  needed  to  promote  both 
general  and  breeding  health  in  cattle. 
Where  it  is  desired  regularly  to  sup¬ 
ply  manganese,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  other  so-called  trace  elements,  a 
suitable  combination  is  one  consist- 
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they  are  required  to  meet  that  emer¬ 
gency.  We  must  make  certain,  also, 
that  unnecessary  controls  are  not  im¬ 
posed. 

Farmers  fear  inflation.  The  Grange 
believes  that  a  major  safeguard 
against  inflation  is  abundant  produc¬ 
tion.  The  farms  of  the  nation  already 
are  producing  the  largest  quantities 
of  foods  and  fiber  in  history,  and  this 
year  are  being  prepared  to  expand 
that  production  to  meet  defense  needs. 

Farm  production  in  1950  was  one- 
third  above  the  years  immediately 
preceding  World  War  II.  It  will  be  in¬ 
creased  still  further  unless  farmers 
are  handicapped  by  lack  of  labor, 
machinery,  fertilizer  and  other  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  or  by  restrictive  and 
crippling  controls.  Controls  which  re¬ 
strict  production  contribute  directly 
to  the  inflation  which  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  curb. 


A  new  committee,  known  as  the 
National  Grange  Youth  Advisory 
Committee,  has  been  created  to  advise 
the  National  Grange  on  youth  parti¬ 
cipation  in  Grange  activities.  The 
members  of  this  committee  are 
Grange  young  people  who  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  ability  and  interest 
in  Grange  work.  The  first  members 
are:  Ralph  Johnson,  23,  Mosheim, 
Tenn.;  Beth  Proper,  25,  West  Concord, 
Minn.;  Guy  Haviland,  23,  Middle- 
burgh,  New  York;  and  Lucille  Dolla- 
hite,  17,  Blanco,  Texas. 

The  rural  teenager  and  young  farm¬ 
er  projects  will  be  continued  during 
1951.  New  application  forms  for  host 
families  are  now  available  from  State 
Grange  Masters.  Only  those  families 
wishing  to  participate  in  the  young 
farmer  project  on  a  year-round  bas¬ 
is  will  be  accepted.  Plans  are  being 
completed  so  that  families  who  are 
accepted  in  the  young  farmer  project 
will  have  a  new  young  farmer  at  the 
end  of  each  six  months’  period.  At 
present  133  young  men  and  women 
from  Germany,  Norway,  and  Den¬ 
mark  are  living  in  Grange  homes  in 
28  States. 


Many  New  York  patrons  will  be 
interested  in  “Just  Scribbles”,  an  at¬ 
tractive  volume  of  poems  recently 
published  by  former  State  Master 
Raymond  Cooper  of  Hannibal.  It  is 
a  collection  of  refreshing  rhymes, 
largely  of  rural  character,  many  of 
which  have  references  to  the  Grange, 
and  the  greater  part  of  which  are  re¬ 
lated  to  the  farmer’s  occupation.  The 
book  sells  lor  $1.60  by  mail,  and  may 
be  purchased  through  the  author.  Mr. 
Cooper  has  a  host  of  friends  through¬ 
out  New  York  State,  where  his  term 
as  State  Master  covered  the  years 
1936  to  1940,  following  several  previ¬ 
ous  offices.  D. 


ing  of  100  lbs.  of  iodized  stock  salt, 
100  lbs.  of  either  steamed  bonemeal 
or  dicalcium  phosphate,  a  half 
pound  of  manganese  sulfate,  a  half 
pound  of  iron  sulfate,  a  half  ounce 
of  cobalt  sulfate,  and  a  half  ounce  of 
copper  sulfate.  In  order  to  obtain  a 
thorough  blending,  the  trace  ele¬ 
ments  can  be  mixed  together  first, 
and  then  increasing  amounts  of  the 
basic  ingredients  can  be  added 
gradually. 

These  various  mineral  mixtures 
can  be  obtained  in  commercial  form. 
In  most  cases  the  cost  is  very  little 
more,  if  any,  than  that  of  purchasing 
the  ingredients  separately  in  small 
amounts  and  mixing  them  at  home. 
When  a  mineral  mixture  is  used,  it  is 
best  to  allow  the  dairy  herd  con¬ 
stant  access  to  it  at  all  times  to  con¬ 
sume  as  desired.  Keep  the  mineral 
mixture  as  well  as  the  salt  alone  in 
separate  containers,  under  cover,  to 
prevent  loss  from  weathering.  By 
providing  salt  separately,  the  cattle 
are  not  forced  to  consume  other 
minerals  which  they  may  not  desire 
or  need  in  order  to  satisfy  their  re¬ 
quirements  for  salt. 


Ask  Your  De  Laval  Dealer  For  A  Free  Demonstration -Without  Obligation 


Have  You  Seen  the  New  De  Laval 
SPEEDWAY  "FRONT-LOADER" 
MILK  COOLER? 


i 


For  easier,  fast  and  low-cost  milk  cooling  the 
new  De  Laval  Speedway  “Front-Loader”  is  the 
one  milk  cooler  you  should  see . . .  and  use. 
Made  in  three  sizes. 


De  Laval  Magnetic 
Speedway  Milker 

De  Laval  engineered  for 
still  better,  faster,  cleaner 
milking.  New  stainless 
steel  unit  and  Pulso- 
Pump.  Easy  to  clean.  . 


De  Laval  World's 
Standard  Series 
Separators 

Cleanest  skimming,  easl* 
est-to-clean  separators 
ever  built.  Every  part  milk 
touches  is  stainless  steel. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6 
427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6 
61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Company,  Dept.  S-22 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  Magnetic  Speedway  Milker  □  De  Laval  Separators 

□  Sterling  Speedway  Milker  □  Speedway  Milk  Coolers 

□  Sterling  Speedette  Milker  □  Speedway  Food  Freezers 

□  Model  F  Combine  Milker  □  Speedway  Water  Heater 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


New  Treatment  for 
Acetonemia 

Several  of  my  dairy  cows  have 
had  attacks  of  acetonemia,  which  we 
know  as  false  milk  fever,  because  it 
acts  somewhat  the  same  but  is  usu¬ 
ally  more  chronic  in  its  behavior.  We 
have  been  treating  these  cows  with 
the  conventional  method  of  dextrose 
injections,  administered  by  our 
veterinarian.  However,  in  several 
cases,  this  has  given  only  temporary 
or  partial  relief.  Is  there  anything 
new  or  additional  that  might  be 
helpful?  Is  there  any  test  for  this 
disease?  b.  t.  m. 

The  most  recent  discovery  con¬ 
cerning  the  successful  treatment  of 
the  disease  known  as  acetonemia  is 
that  of  Dr.  E.  S.  Harrison  of  Harden 
Farms,  Camden,  Oneida  County,  N. 
Y.  He  has  found  that,  by  administer¬ 
ing  proper  dosage  of  Epsom  salts 
(magnesium  sulfate)  at  the  rate  of 
two  pounds  dissolved  in  about  six 
quarts  of  warm  water  together  with 
two  ounces  of  crystalline  chloral  hy¬ 
drate,  followed  by  an  intravenous 
injection  of  500  c.c.  of  dextrose,  he 
obtained  dramatic  results  in  the 
treatment  of  acetonemia. 

.  There  are  test  tablets  now  avail¬ 
able,  through  veterinarians,  for  use 
in  testing  the  urine  of  cows  to  see  if 
they  may  possibly  be  coming  down 
with  acetonemia.  This  is  done  by 
placing  a  few  drop  of  fresh  urine  on 
one  of  these  tablets.  A  purple  color 
formation  indicates  a  positive  test;  in 
other  words,  the  animal  is  coming 
down  with  this  disease.  This  test  is 
of  great  practical  value,  because  it 
shows  that  the  animal  is  affected  long 
before  any  external  symptoms  have 
appeared.  The  leading  symptoms  of 
acetonemia  include  a  decided  drop  in 
milk  flow,  manifest  loss  of  appetite, 
with  a  resultant  rapid  decline  in 
flesh. 

Unfortunately,  cows  do  not  like  the 
taste  of  magnesium  sulfate  and  con¬ 
sequently  it  cannot  be  used  in  their 
feed  as  a  possible  preventive  of 
acetonemia.  If  the  soil  is  deficient  in 
magnesium,  it  will  then  be  necessary 
to  apply  this  element  direct  to  the 
soil  in  order  to  obtain  any  permanent 
corrective  results.  In  such  cases,  it 
would  be  best  to  consult  with  your 
local  county  agent  as  to  the  amounts 
which  might  be  needed. 


Roughage  for  Steer  Calves 

Please  advise  me  regarding  suit¬ 
able  roughages  to  use  for  steer 
calves  based  on  any  current  experi¬ 
mental  work?  a.  l. 

On  our  recent  visit  to  Ithacte, 
N.  Y.,  during  Farm  and  Home  Week, 
we  observed  the  results  to  date  with 
Hereford  steer  calves  which  were 
being  tested  in  regard  to  this  matter 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  J.  I. 
Miller. 

Four  lots  of  good  quality  Hereford 
steer  calves  are  being  compared  at 
the  New  York  Station  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  out  the  best  kind  of 
roughage  to  use  with  a  limited  grain 
ration.  There  are  10  head  in  each  lot. 
These  calves  had  an  average  initial 
weight  of  522  pounds,  when  placed 


on  feed  November  30,  1950.  Lot  I 
made  an  average  daily  gain  per 
head  of  one  pound,  as  of  late  March. 
They  received  an  average  daily  feed 
of  corn  silage  17.5  lbs.,  ground  corn 
1.9  lbs.,  and  protein  supplement  one 
pound.  Lot  2  made  an  average  daily 
gain  of  eight-tenths  of  a  pound,  per 
head,  on  an  average  daily  ration  of 
corn  silage  23  lbs.,  and  ground  corn 
2.6  lbs.  A  lack  of  needed  protein  re¬ 
duced  their  gains.  Lot  3  made  nine- 
tenths  of  a  pound  daily  gain,  per 
head,  on  grass  silage  16.4  lbs.,  mixed 
hay  4.7  lbs.,  and  ground  corn  2.6  lbs. 
Lot  4  made  the  same  gain  as  lot  3, 
and  these  calves  were  fed  a  daily 
ration  of  mixed  hay  12.3  lbs.,  and 
ground  corn  2.6  lbs.  The  cost  and 
availability  of  these  roughages  would 
be  the  principal  determining  factor 
for  their  use,  as  indicated  by  this 
progress  report.  All  the  calves  were 
doing  well  and  presented  a  pleasing 
appearance.  Salt  and  water  were 
kept  available  at  all  times. 


Balanced  Ration  for  Pigs 

I  should  appreciate  it  very  much 
if  you  would  send  me  a  balanced 
ration  for  my  pigs  weighing  from 
60  to  125  pounds.  I  am  feeding  them 
bread  and  corn,  of  which  I  have 
plenty,  but  I  think  they  need  some¬ 
thing  to  make  a  balanced  ration,  w.f. 

The  term  “balanced  ration”  is  not 
used  so  much  today  because  it  has  j 
been  determined  that  different  aged  j 
pigs  require  varying  ratios  between 
the  proteins  and  carbohydrates.  It 
would  be  best  if  you  would  add  one 
part  of  either  tankage  or  fish  meal  ! 
to  each  seven  parts  of  bread  and  -j 
corn  until  your  pigs  reach  a  weight  j 
of  about  150  pounds.  You  should  then  ! 
reduce  the  protein  supplements  men-  I 
tioned  to  a  ratio  of  one  part  to  each 
nine  parts  of  the  carbonaceous  feed. 
In  addition,  allow  the  pigs  access  to 
good  quality  alfalfa  hay  in  racks  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter,  and  legume  pasture 
during  the  Summer.  They  should  also 
be  permitted  to  help  themselves  to 
salt  and  a  good  commercial  mineral 
mixture. 


A  Scotch  Highland  Herd 

On  the  Tam  O’Shanter  Ranch,  near 
Eden,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  Stewart 
Williamson  has  founded  the  only 
known  Scotch  Highland  herd  in  the 
Empire  State.  Ever  since  he  departed 
from  Scotland  several  years  ago,  Mr. 
Williamson  has  sought  to  start  a 
herd  of  these  hardy  cattle,  which  his 
father  kept  on  their  600-acre  Scone 
farm  in  Scotland. 

Highland  cattle  are  very  scarce 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  compara¬ 
tively  few  having  been  shipped  to 
this  continent,  mostly  to  Midwest  and 
Canadian  farms.  Recently,  Mr. 
Williamson  purchased  two  cows  and 
a  bull  from  a  Pennsylvania  breeder. 

These  cattle  are  sturdy,  short¬ 
legged,  hardy  and  of  beef  type,  their 
bodies  covered  with  long  brown  hair 
and  their  great  horns  widespread. 
Mr.  Williamson  expects  to  purchase 
three  or  four  calves  from  a  Cana¬ 
dian  breeder  which,  with  the  calves 
from  his  cows  will  provide  the  basis 
of  a  good  herd.  e.  w.  g. 
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*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers.  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially, 


O' 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5-lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
1 6  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


IDAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  8,  AMENIA,  N.  Y.  | 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

II.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

12.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  ■ 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth.  ■ 


Mary  Jean  Graybill  (14)  of  Manheim,  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  is  holding  her 
1,140  pound  Angus  steer,  Grand  Champion  at  the  last  Penna.  Farm  Show. 
This  steer  was  bred  by  Ankony  Farms,  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.; 
he  sold  for  $1.40  a  pound,  liveweight,  and  had  a  cold  dressed  weight  of  70 

per  cent. 


My  name - - - - - 

I  raise _ (number}  calves 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name _ 


P.  O.  Address. 
My  breed  is _ 


P.  O.  Address. 
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Milk  Company  Profits — How  High 
Can  They  Go? 

AS  far  as  the  big  milk  companies  are  con¬ 
cerned,  it  appears  to  matter  very  little 
whether  milk  producers’  prices  are  higher  or 
lower  —  the  dealers’  profits  get  bigger  and 
bigger. 

Take,  for  example,  1950  when  dairy  farmers 
in  the  New  York  milkshed  received  17  cents 
less  on  every  hundredweight  of  milk  they 
produced.  The  profits  of  Borden  and  National 
Dairy,  on  the  other  hand,  reached  new  all- 
time  highs. 

National  Dairy’s  net  profit,  before  taxes  and 

depreciation,  was  $90,874,756,  compared  with 

$80,312,853  in  1949  —  a  rise  of  13  per  cent, 

and  a  return  of  170  per  cent  on  invested 

capital.  Borden’s  profit,  also  before  taxes  and 

depreciation,  was  $54,859,351,  compared  with 

$52,442,281  in  1949  —  a  gain  of  4%  per  cent, 

and  a  return  of  83  per  cent  on  invested  capital. 

The  net  profit  of  the  two  companies  for  the 

past  three  years,  after  taxes  and  depreciation, 

is  as  follows!  National  Dairy  The  Borden 

Products  Corp.  Company 

1950  . * _  $32,664,756  $20,147,073 

1949  ’  $33,258,853  $21,390,479 

1948  ;”!!!!'.!! .  $25,358,546  $19,179,247 

In  the  case  of  both  companies,  deductions 
for  taxes  and  depreciation,  especially  the 
former,  were  substantially  more  in  1950  than 
in  1949. 

,  Salaries  paid  to  National  Dairy  directors 
and  officers  in  1949  were  $999,971,  compared 
to  $1,013,075  paid  in  1948;  and  to  Borden  di¬ 
rectors  and  officers  $801,220  in  1949,  compared 
to  $770,045  in  1948. 

The  past  year  was  a  good  year  for  the  stock¬ 
holders  too.  National  Dairy  paid  a  dividend 
of  $2.80  per  share,  60  cents  more  than  in  1949, 
and  the  highest  dividend  in  22  years.  Borden 
boosted  its  dividend  from  $2.70  to  $2.80  a 
share. 

The  record  operating  profits  of  both  these 
companies  were,  without  question,  due  to 
additional  profits  derived  from  their  manu¬ 
facturing  operations.  This  is  openly  admitted 
in  Borden’s  annual  report  to  stockholders,  in 
these  excerpts:  “Our  Cheese  Division’s  busi¬ 
ness  was  better  than  in  1949.  While  dollar 
sales  changed,  volume  improved  and  profits 
increased  considerably.”  “Operating  results 
of  our  Manufactured  Products  Division  showed 
a  marked  improvement  over  1949.”  “Dollar 
sales  and  profits  of  the  Special  Products  Di- 
vison  both  improved.”  “The  Chemical  Division 
enjoyed  the  best  year  in  its  history  during 
1950.” 

It  is  companies  like  National  Dairy  and 
Borden  that  pat  themselves  on  the  back  at 
farm  meetings  for  rendering  a  service  to  pro¬ 
ducers  in  taking  all  their  so-called  surplus 
milk,  and  then  attend  government  milk  hear¬ 
ings  to  complain  how  difficult  it  is  for  them  to 
process  this  surplus  and  break  even  on  the 
operation.  Yet,  in  their  annual  reports  to 
stockholders,  these  same  companies  boast 
about  their  highly  profitable  manufacturing 
operations  in  this  same  surplus  milk. 

Producers  know  —  and  government  officials 
should  know  —  that  the  real  truth  is  in  the 
stockholders’  reports. 


The  Great  Debate 

THE  storm  of  mass  emotion  that  has  been 
unleashed  in  the  past  three  weeks  by 
President  Truman’s  dismissal  of  General 
MacArthur  can,  in  our  judgment,  produce 
great  benefits  for  this  country,  both  militarily 
and  politically.  The  initial  hysteria  will,  of 
course,  subside,  but  the  aftermath  of  open 
and  above-board  discussions  should  straighten 
and  strengthen  our  vacillating  policies  in  the 
Far  East. 

That  General  MacArthur  has  been  rudely 
and  roughly  handled  by  Washington  in  a 
manner  entirely  unbefitting  his  great  ability 
and  even  greater  record  of  performance,  is 
hardly  open  to  argument.  For  this,  Mr. 
Truman  is  wholly  to  blame.  He  should  not 
have  allowed  affairs  to  drift  as  long  as  they 
have  and  thus  get  so  out  of  hand  that  he 
found  it  necessary  to  dismiss  the  General  in 
a  curt,  overnight  cablegram.  Granted  that 
General  MacArthur  might  have  over-stepped 
his  authority  in  issuing  statements  outside  his 
own  special  military  sphere,  he  was  at  the  very 
least  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  consult  with 
the  President  and,  in  case  their  differences 
could  not  be  reconciled,  offered  a  chance  to 
resign.  Nor  can  the  President’s  avoidance  of 
the  General  when  the  latter  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  or  the  UN’s  refusal  to  offer  him  the 
courtesy  of  its  rostrum,  be  excused.  These  are 
affronts  not  to  be  easily  overlooked  and  they 
too  readily  fan  the  smouldering  suspicions  that 
the  Truman-Acheson  foreign  policy  is  not 
only  stupid  but  stubborn,  and  that  Great 
Britain,  too  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to 
hold  global  trade,  is  successfully  exerting 
pressure  to  further  her  own  special  aims. 

These  suspicions  may  be  well  founded. 
General  MacArthur  may  also  be  wholly  cor¬ 
rect  in  his  belief,  although  he  does  not  state  it 
too  convincingly,  that  Russia  will  not  inter¬ 
vene  in  case  Manchurian  air  bases  are  bombed. 
Without  question,  the  General  has  been  forced 
to  operate  in  a  vacuum,  created  by  the  U.  N. 
and  in  no  way  dissipated  by  Washington.  He 
argues  that  we  are  actually  at  war  with 
Communist  China  now  although  no  one  has 
the  courage  to  admit  it,  and  the  quickest  way 
to  end  the  war  is  to  win  it. 

The  General  is  well  aware  that  his  role  in 
Asia  was  a  military  one  and  that  he  had  to 
operate  under  orders  issued  by  civil  authority. 
Equally  apparent  to  him  was  what  he  con¬ 
ceived  to  be  a^  policy  that  had  no  positive  ob¬ 
jective  and  that  might,  in  his  opinion,  end  in 
defeat.  Could  it  not  be  possible  that,  because 
he  placed  his  country  before  all  else,  includ¬ 
ing  himself,  he  decided  that  the  only  course 
open  was  to  speak  out  against  orders  and  risk 
dismissal,  thus  enabling  him  to  state  his  own 
case  fully  and  freely  before  the  American 
people?  ‘  _ 

The  people  do  not  like  the  way  this  Korean 
War  has  been  handled,  but,  without  knowing 
all  the  facts,  it  has  been  impossible  for  them 
to  arrive  at  any  sound  judgment.  Now 
General  MacArthur  chooses  to  speak  out — a 
fearless,  selfless  act  of  which  we  should  all 
be  proud.  His  stand  will,  it  seems  sure,  force 
a  full,  free  discussion  out  of  which  there  can 
be  evolved  a  positive  foreign  policy  that  has 
for  its  principal  aim  the  safety  and  well-being 
of  this  country  above  all  others.  For  his  con¬ 
tribution  to  that  end,  General  MacArthur 
deserves  the  fullest  praise  and  our  deepest 
gratitude. 


Fowl  Leukosis  Virus  Found 

DUKE  University  scientists  have  recently 
isolated  and  photographed .  the  virus  that 
causes  fowl  leukosis,  a  type  of  cancer  in 
chickens  and  second  cousin  to  the  human 
cancer,  leukemia. 

The  Duke  University  work  ends  a  long 
search  by  many  investigators  to  isolate  this 
virus.  When  magnified  15,000  times  and 
photographed  by  the  electron  microscope,  this 
leukosis  virus  is  shaped  like  a  tadpole  with  a 
head  about  60  one-millionths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  and  a  tail  somewhat  longer.  In  some 
ways  it  resembles  the  dread  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  virus,  which  also  was  isolated  at  Duke  a 
few  years  ago,  but  it  differs  greatly  in  size  and 
in  other  characteristics.  The  organism  is  so 
small  that  it  will  pass  through  openings  as 
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tiny  as  the  invisible  pores  of  an  ordinary  un¬ 
glazed  chinaware  filter. 

Fowl  leukosis  affects  certain  cells  in  the 
bone  marrow  and  causes  the  young  cells  to 
multiply  in  a  cancer-like  manner.  These  are 
thrown  into  the  blood  stream  in  huge  num¬ 
bers,  and  the  disease  then  becomes  a  sort  of 
^floating  cancer.  Some  of  the  diseased  blood 
cells  next  collect  in  vital  areas,  which  may 
lead  to  paralysis  or  blindness.  The  chickens 
finally  die  of  anemia,  which  produces  a  tissue 
starvation. 

Since  fowl  leukosis  costs  the  poultry  in¬ 
dustry  around  $75,000,000  every  year,  this  dis¬ 
covery  means  that  for  the  first  time  scientists 
will  be  able  to  study  directly  the  causative 
agent  of  this  disease,  and  perhaps  find  a  way 
to  cure  or  prevent  it. 


A  Disservice  to  Farmers 

DY  his  approval  of  the  Lawrence  Bill,  pro- 
viding  for  a  set  of  new  co-operative  laws 
in  New  York  State,  Governor  Dewey  has  allied 
himself  firmly  and  irrevocably  with  the  farm 
despoilers  and  exploiters  of  this  State. 

As  has  been  previously  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  a  new  cooperative  law  has  been 
badly  needed  for  many  years,  but  certainly 
not  the  one  that  Mr.  Dewey  has  now  placed 
on  the  statute  books. 

This  new  law  vests  more  dictatorial  powers 
in  cooperative  officers  and  directors  than  ever 
before,  and  places  no  greater  duties  upon 
them.  For  cooperative  members,  it  is  a 
straightjacket;  for  cooperative  managers  it  is 
a  “green  light”  to  run  affairs  as  they  see  fit, 
with  little,  if  any,  consultation  from  members. 

Ordinarily,  a  cooperative  law  would  be 
deemed  to  be  one  that  would  further  the 
interests  and  encourage  the  participation  of 
farmers  themselves  in  cooperative  enter¬ 
prises.  Evidently  this  is  not  Governor  Dewey’s 
idea.  When  he  signed  the  Lawrence  Bill,  he 
placed  his  stamp  of  approval  on  boss  control 
of  farm  cooperatives  in  New  York  State.  No 
farmer  will  ever  thank  him  for  this  disservice. 


The  Fertilizer  Situation 

N  contrast  with  the  index  of  prices  paid  for 
all  goods  and  services  used  in  farm  pro¬ 
duction,  1950  fertilizer  prices  were  slightly 
lower  than  in  1949.  Despite  somewhat  higher 
prevailing  prices  at  present,  it  is  still  good 
husbandry  for  farmers  to  use  fertilizer  so  as 
to  produce  the  best  crops  and  at  the  same  time 
prevent  soil  depletion. 

The  total  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  applied  as  fertilizer  on  U.  S.  farms 
are  now  about  three  times  the  amounts  used 
in  the  1935-39  period.  The  use  of  potash  has 
increased  slightly  more,  approximately  three 
and  one-tenth  times  the  1935-39  average.  The 
manufacturing  capacities  of  these  important 
plant  foods  have  also  been  increased.  There 
will  be  about  15  per  cent  more  nitrogen  avail¬ 
able  than  last  year.  The  current  capacity  for 
phosphoric  acid  is  two  and  eight-tenths 
million  tons,  compared  with  two  million  tons 
last  year.  Domestic  potash  production  is  about 
one  and  two-tenths  million  tons,  or  about 
100,000  tons  greater  than  last  year.  In  addition, 
a  considerbale  tonnage  of  potash  from  France, 
Spain  and  Western  Germany  will  be  available 
to  farmers  during  the  current  year. 


Brevities 

Lime  deposits  may  be  removed  from  an  alumi¬ 
num  teakettle  by  boiling  a  solution  of  equal  parts 
of  vinegar  and- water  in  it  for  a  half  hour;  the 
deposit  can  then  be  easily  scraped  off. 

For  tearing  up  sod,  needed  for  the  preparation 
of  permanent  pastures  and  re-seeding  such  land, 
a  heavy  cutaway  disk,  known  also  as  a  bush-and- 
bog  harrow,  is  good  to  use  preceding  other  imple¬ 
ments. 

Before  the  cow  barn  is  sprayed  with  any  of  the 
common  fly-controls,  be  sure  to  cover  the  drinking 
cups  and  feed  mangers.  Insecticides  were  never 
intended  to  be  eaten  by  either  humans  or  animals; 
a  lot.  of  grief  can  be  avoided  by  observing  this 
principle. 

“Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the  former 
days  were  better  than  these?  for  thou  dost  not 
inquire  wisely  concerning  this.  Wisdom  is  good 
with  an  inheritance:  and  by  it  there  is  profit  to 
them  that  see  the  sun.  For  wisdom  is  a  defence, 
and  money  is  a  defence:  but  the  excellency  of 
knowledge  is,  that  wisdom  giveth  life  to  them  that 
have  it.”  —  Eccl.  7:10. 
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Throughout  the  present  emergency, 
Department  of  Agriculture  econo¬ 
mists  have  feared  an  inflation  in 
which  farmers  would  suffer  most. 
Events  from  the  onset  of  the  Korean 
War  until  about  a  month  ago  pro¬ 
duced  the  inflation,  but  farmers  actu¬ 
ally  profited.  During  the  last  month, 
however,  two  things  happened.  The 
inflation  halted  and  farm  income  for 
the  first  time  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  other  income. 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  predicts  that  expenses  of 
farm  production  in  1951  will  be  10 
to  15  per  cent  higher  than  in  1950, 
when  these  expenses  were  already 
the  highest  on  record.  On  the  other 
hand,  only  a  few  farm  commodities 
can  rise  very  much  in  price  without 
hitting  that  100  per  cent  of  parity 
level  at  which  price  contrbls  will 
halt  further  advances.  Of  course,  the 
method  of  figuring  parity,  gearing 
farm  prices  to  the  general  price 
level,  would  ordinarily  keep  parity 
prices  in  line  when  production  ex¬ 
penses  become  heavier.  But  the  ad¬ 
ministration  appears  set  to  ask  for  a 
freeze  on  parity.  If  parity  is  frozen, 
then  higher  production  expenses 
would  be  directly  mirrored  in  lower 
net  earnings  for  farmers. 

This  is  the  background  for  a  com¬ 
ing  Congressional  battle  in  which 
it  is  almost  certain  that  the  farm  bloc 
will  successfully  prevent  any  such 
thing  as  a  freeze  on  parity.  Even  the 
very  probable  victory  of  the  farm 
bloc  on  the  parity  question,  however, 
fails  to  alter  the  fact  that  at  least 
some  of  the  USDA  pessimism  now 
appears  to  be  justified. 

Under  price  controls,  farm  com¬ 
modities  have  very  little  upward 
swing  left  in  them.  Even  if  parity  is 
left  free  to  follow  other  prices,  it 
will  not  reflect  all  increases  in  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  Farm  labor,  for  in¬ 
stance,  has  only  a  “weighted”  place 
in  figuring  parity.  The  large  increases 
in  wage  rates  cannot  be  entirely  re¬ 
flected  in  the  parity  figures.  Nor,  in 
the  case  of  a  large  percentage  of 
farms  from  which  a  son  has  been 
drafted,  will  the  necessity  to  hire 
outside  labor  be  considered  at  all. 

There  is  also  the  practical  con¬ 
sideration  that  ceiling  prices  will  not 
mean  farmers  can  buy  equipment  at 
the  ceilings.  There  are  shortages  of 
many  things  farmers  need  already, 
and  the  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  as 
yet  no  reason  for  shortages  except 
that  supplies  of  basic  commodities 
like  steel  and  aluminum  have  been 
distorted.  The  same  is  true  of  many 
building  materials. 

Automobile,  radio,  television  and 
other  such  manufacturing  has  been 
booming  to  the  extent  that  dealers 
are  swamped  with  the  stuff.  Mean¬ 
while,  farm  machinery  manufact¬ 
urers  are  starved  for  materials.  The 
National  Production  Authority  has 
belatedly  taken  steps  to  see  that 
farm  equipment  people  get  some  ma¬ 
terials,  but  thus  far  national  defense 
has  taken  considerably  less  than  ex¬ 
pected. 

When  the  very  slow  defense  pro¬ 
gram  finally  gets  rolling,  allotments 
of  steel  and  other  strategic  materials 
may  be  pitifully  inadequate  in  the 
face  of  demand  and  need  for  farm 
implements.  Shortages  bring  black 
markets,  and  parity  will  not  reflect 
black  market  prices.  Even  if  every¬ 
body  suddenly  gets  honest  for  the 
first  time  in  history,  parity  will  not 
take  into  consideration  the  greater 
crop  production  expenses  involved 
when  expensive  labor  must  be  sub¬ 
stituted  for  impossible-to-get  labor- 
saving  devices. 

There  is  still  another  factor  to  add 
to  this  picture  of  controlled  farm 
prices  and  rising  production  ex¬ 
penses.  Much  has  been  said  about 
tight  wheat,  corn  and  other  feed 
grain  supplies.  Unless  the  weather 
steps  in  decisively,  in  which  case 
grain  farmers  would  lose  money  on 
volume  despite  higher  prices  and 
dairy  and  livestock  farmers  would 
be  penalized  even  worse,  these  short¬ 
ages  are  only  in  safe  reserves. 

Producers  of  fruit  and  vegetables 
do  not  figure  to  get  prices  much  in 
excess  of  present  unsatisfactory 
levels,  and  further  inflation  would 
hurt  them.  Most  vulnerable  of  all, 
however,  appear  to  be  the  livestock 


and  dairy  producers.  Their  prices 
have  nowhere  to  go  under  the 
present  arrangement,  and  their  ex¬ 
penses,  topheavy  on  the  labor  side, 
will  not  be  held  down  by  any  price- 
wage  policies  now  on  the  books  or 
likely  to  be  adopted. 

All  in  all,  it  is  a  rather  dreary 
picture  which  USDA  economists 
paint  for  farmers  in  off-the-record 
estimates  of  the  situation.  To  be 
borne  in  mind  on  the  brighter  side, 
is  the  fact  that  most  of  the  experts 
fee]  the  present  letup  in  inflationary 
pressures  is  purely  temporary.  It  is 
believed  that  the  long-expected  rush 
of  national  defense  spending  will 
finally  hit  the  economy  and  will 
create  further  inflation.  The  above 
estimates  also  take  for  granted  that 
an  all-out  world  war  will  not  start 
this  year. 

v  •}»  *!*  v 

A  spokesman  for  milk  producers  has 
asked  for  price  supports  between 
115  and  125  per  cent  of  parity  on 
milk  and  its  products. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  executive 
secretary  of  the  National  Milk  Pro¬ 
ducers  Federation,  has  warned  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  Charles  F. 
Brannan  that  unless  dairy  farmers 
get  high  price  support  guarantees, 
our  future  milk  supply  will  be 
jeopardized.  Brannan,  under  the 
price  support  law,  is  required  to 
support  milk  at  between  75  and  90 
per  cent  of  parity,  but  he  is  also  em¬ 
powered  to  go  as  far  over  the  90 
per  cent  maximum  as-Jie  deems 
necessary  in  an  emergency,  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  an  adequate  supply. 

Both  milk  and  butterfat  are  at 
present  selling  close  to  100  per  cent 
of  parity.  At  100  per  cent  of  parity, 
the  price  control  administration 
has  the  authority  and  evei'y  inten¬ 
tion  of  stepping  in  and  halting 
further  price  advances.  This  power 
would  make  any  price  supports  over 
100  per  cent  illegal,  despite  the 
wording  of  the  agricultural  act.  So 
Brannan,  if  convinced  by  Holman, 
would  have  to  convince  the  price  ad¬ 
ministrators  or  else  Congress  would 
have  to  act. 

The  burden  of  the  Holman  argu¬ 
ment  is  that  dairy  production  costs 
are  up,  prices  are  comparatively  low, 
and  beef  prices  are  comparatively 
high.  Holman  says  many  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  are  already  selling  off  their  dairy 
cows  for  beef  to  take  advantage  of 
the  px-ice  differential.  Unless  some¬ 
thing  is  done  about  milk  prices,  he 
forecasts,  this  trend  will  spread  and 
we  will  soon  have  serious  milk 
shortages.  Nor,  says  Holman,  would 
increased  demand  settle  the  problem. 
Price  controls  would  enter  the 
picture  at  100  per  cent  of  parity  on 
milk.  Beef  animals  can  continue  to 
bring  151  per  cent  of  parity  in  line 
with  the  price  control  law’s  provision 
that  farm  commodity  prices  over 
100  per  cent  of  parity  cannot  be 
rolled  back.  So  no  matter  how  short 
the  milk  supply,  according  to  Hol¬ 
man,  milk  prices  could  not  rise  to 
the  point  of  favorable  consideration 
with  beef  unless  milk  prices  are 
brought  up  by  over-parity  price 
supports. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  definition  of  agricultural  per¬ 
sonnel  exempted  from  the  draft  has 
been  re-worded  by  executive  order 
of  President  Truman.  To  be  deferred 
for  agricultural  reasons,  an  individ¬ 
ual  must  be  constantly  engaged  in 
farming.  It  must  be  impossible  to 
replace  him.  The  drafting  of  such  an 
individual  must  result  in  a  material 
loss  of  farm  production.  The  in¬ 
dividual  concerned  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  producing  for  market  sub¬ 
stantial  quantities  of  those  agricult¬ 
ural  commodities  which  are  deemed 
necessary  to  the  national  health, 
safety  or  interest. 

❖  ❖  ❖  # 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  decided  to  classify  as  Class  I, 
concentrated  milk  sold  for  fluid  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  Massachusetts  milk 
marketing  area.  This  milk  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  termed  Class  II.  Evidence 
in  U.  S.  D.  A.  hearings  revealed  that 
the  concentrated  milk  is  being  sold 
in  direct  competition  with  Class  I 
milk  and  that  it  is  produced  from 
milk  approved  for  fluid  consumption. 

Harry  Lando 


BACTERIAL  DISEASES 


Fast-Acting,  Low-Cost 

SULMET 


* 


SULFAMETHAZINE 


Avoid  costly  losses  from 

FOOT  ROT  •  SHIPPING  FEVER  •  CALF  DIPHTHERIA 
METRITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  BACILLARY  ENTERITIS 
AND  OTHER  COSTLY  BACTERIAL  DISEASES 
OF  ALL  FARM  ANIMALS 


Often  one  treatment  brings  sick  animals 
back  to  normal  feeding 


Only  once-a-day  dosage  with  Sulmet  Sulfamethazine 
Lederle  is  necessary  for  effective  treatment  of  farm  ani¬ 
mals  when  dangerous  bacterial  diseases  strike.  Correct 
diagnosis,  prompt  action,  and  this  remarkable  drug 
bring  SPECTACULAR  RESULTS. 


Available  in  six  dosage  forms:  Powder,  Tablets, 
Oblets*,  Tinted  Emulsion  (for  pink  eye  bacterial 
infections),  Solution  12.5%  (may  be  used  as  a 
drench),  and  Injectable  Solution  (by,  or  on,  veter* 
inarian’s  prescription). 


Your  veterinarian  is  your  dependable  ally  in  the 
constant  war  against  disease.  Consult  him  for  the  most 
effective  management  practices  and  disease-control 
procedures  to  meet  your  individual  needs. 

Free  literature  gladly  sent  upon  request. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

.  American  Gyanamid  company 


30  Rockefeller  Plaza 


New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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!f  g  Cow’s  Worth  Milking 
She’s  Worth  Milking  Right.. 


...The  SURGE  Wnv 

SURGE  milks  cows  faster  without  hand  stripping 

SURGE  is  much  easier  to  clean,  and  therefore  it's 

easier  to  produce  clean  milk 

SURGE  has  that  Tug  and  Pull  that  keeps  teat  cups 

from  creeping  up,  preventing  injury  to 
the  udder 


SURGE  gets  MORE  MILK  IN  LESS  TIME 

FROM  THE  SAME  COWS  because’ 
SURGE  TUG  AND  PULL  stretches  and. 


empties  the  udder 


(Ask  your  SURGE  dealer  to* 
icome  to  your  farm  and  dem¬ 
onstrate  the  new  SURGE. 


ASK  FOR 
FACTS! 


YES,  SURGE  DOES  MEAN  MORE 
PROFITABLE  DAIRYING  FOR  YOU! 
PROVE  IT  TO  YOURSELF ... 


State _ 


COPYRIGHT  1951 
BABSON  BROS.  CO. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  NEW  YORK,  Dept.  3075 

842  West  Bolden  Si.,  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

CHECK  ONE: 

□  Please  send  me  your  book,'*The  Surge  Milker." 

□  Please  tell  my  Surge  Service  Dealer  to  look  me 
up  and  show  me  a  real  milking  job  on  my  cows 
in  my  barn. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  boms  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4  oz. 
iar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morris.  12  >  N.Y. 


■  * 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


FREE  CATALOG 

of  SADDLES,  BOOTS,  HATS, 
SHIRTS,  LEVIS,  BITS,  SPURS 

Everything  for  horse  and  rider. 
Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

WESTERN  SADDLE  MFG.  CO. 

T314  -  T7th  St.  Denver,  Colo. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Continuing  emphasis  on  fall 
freshening  for  a  more  nearly  even 
flow  of  milk  is  showing  results  in 
McKean  County,  on  the  basis  of 
records  of  the  county  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  cooperative,  of  which  E.  S. 
O’Mara,  Bradford,  is  president. 
Since  1946,  breedings  for  spring 
freshening  have  dropped  from  20  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent,  while  winter 
breedings  for  fall  freshening  went 
up  from  25  to  35  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Although  not  a  large  dairy 
county  in  relation  to  some  others  in 
the  State,  McKean  has  attained  some 
enviable  records.  Of  a  total  of  7,500 
cows  of  breeding  age,  2,545  or  34  per 
cent,  were  bred  artificially  in  the 
last  year,  as  compared  to  24  per  cent 
for  the  State  as  a  whole.  County 
Agent  W.  A.  Ross,  Smethport,  points 
out  that  since  the  total  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  still  heaviest  in  the  Spring, 
McKean  County  has  a  much  higher 
than  average  number  of  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  taking  advantage  of  the  higher 
price  paid  for  milk  in  the  Fall  and 
Winter.  Cows  freshening  in  the  Fall 
stay  in  high  production  over  a  longer 
period  than  those  freshening  in  any 
other  season.  They  naturally  produce 
well  at  freshening  time  and  get 
boosted  back  into  the  high  bracket 
a  second  time  when  they  go  on 
pasture  in  the  Spring.  By  the  time 
pasture  is  shortest  in  the  hot,  dry 
summer  months,  they  are  dry  and 
not  effected  by  it.  It  is  estimated,  on 
a  basis  of  records  compiled  by  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry,  that 
fall  freshening  cows  return  to  their 
owners  an  average  of  $45  per  year 
more  than  comparable  animals  that 
freshen  in  the  Spring. 


An  educational  program  aimed  at 
improving  grasslands  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  farms  has  recently  been 
launched  by  the  extension  service, 
with  the  endorsement  of  other  agri¬ 
cultural  and  related  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Attention  will  be  focused 
on  improvement  of  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  and  the  development  of  better 
hay  sods.  This  will  be  done  as  a 
regular  part  of  the  extension  pro¬ 
gram  throughout  the  State,  and  will 
enable  farmers  to  benefit  to  a  greater 
extent  from  these  crops.  Other  bene¬ 
fits,  such  as  improved  soil  fertility, 
less  soil  erosion  and  expanded  live¬ 
stock  programs,  are  also  expected  to 
result. 

To  help  point  up  some  of  the 
practices  to  be  emphasized  in  de¬ 
veloping  better  grass  and  legume 
crops,  a  Pennsylvania  Grasslands 
Improvement  Club  has  been  set  up. 
This  will  enable  individual  farmers 
to  check  their  own  grassland  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  basis  of  recomemnded 
procedures.  The  club  will  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Crop  Im¬ 
provement  Assn,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  extension  service,  making 
the  second  such  farm  activity  in 
which  these  two  agencies  are  en¬ 
gaged.  The  Pennsylvania  Corn  Club, 
which  they  also  successfully  foster, 
will  soon  start  its  fourth  consecutive 
year. 


last  year.  Growers  of  early  fall  cab¬ 
bage  for  fresh  market  plan  to  set 
out  2,500  acres  this  year  compared 
with  2,600  harvested  in  1950. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


There  have  been  many  public  sales 
here  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  Most 
everything  sells  high  and  livestock, 
except  for  horses,  often  sells  at 
prices  that  you  wonder  how  people 
can  make  out  on  them.  Quite  a  few 
dairy  herds  are  being  sold  and  they 
are  going  at  'high  prices.  Many  of 
them,  of  course,  are  bought  by  other 
dairymen  for  replacements  but  some 
are  bought  by  butchers  in  their  craze 
for  meat  animals. 

This  may  be  for  the  best.  Perhaps 
we  have  had  too  many  cows  and,  if 
a  part  of  them  are  sold  for  beef,  it 
may  help  even  up  the  supply  and 
demand  of  milk  a  little  more.  I  do 
know  that  milk  is  not  quite  so 
plentiful  as  it  was  and  neither  are 
inspectors  quite  so  roughshod  in 
their  demands  as  in  the  past. 

While  livestock  is  high,  it  is  not 
really  high  enough  compared  to  the 
price  of  feed  that  you  have  to  put 
into  it  to  produce  it.  Feed  is  high 
and  will  perhaps  get  much  higher  as 
the  season  advances.  Chick  starter 
is  $6.35  per  cwt.,  growing  feed  about 
50  cents  cheaper,  and  other  feeds  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Most  of  last  year’s  corn 
crop  was  not  harvested  until  much  of 
it  was  in  rather  bad  shape;  in  fact, 
there  are  many  fields  that-  are  not 
yet  picked  at  this  writing.  If  it  was 
standing  up  good,  it  might  be  even 
better  than  some  that  was  cribbed, 
but  with  the  heavy  snows,  much  of 
it  is  down  or  partly  down  and  is 
more  or  less  mouldy.  Real  good  corn 
is  going  to  command  a  good  price 
for  chicken  mashes. 

Good  feeding  oats  are  also  scarce 
and  some  buyers  have  been  offering 
$1.15  a  bushel  for  it  and  not  able  to 
buy  any  even  at  that.  Seed  oats  are 
very  much  higher  and  may  go 'high¬ 
er  yet  before  the  season  is  over. 
Home  grown  clover  seed  is  selling 
at  $25  per  bushel. 


Here  is  a  place  where  a  little  more 
research  work  could  surely  be  done. 
Our  farms  are  being  overrun  with 
this  yellow  weed  which  blooms  in 
May  and  is  called  “mustard”  by  most 
people.  Actually,  it  is  not  mustard 
but  a  weed  that  I  believe  is  called 
“winter  cress.”  This  weed  is  really 
getting  serious  on  many  farms.  Many 
farmers  pulled  it  out  for  many  years 
but  it  still  gets  much  worse  every 
year  and  finally  gets  so  bad  that  it 
is  simply  impossible  to  pull  it  out. 
Still  we  find  very  little  advice  as 
to  how  to  eradicate  it.  It  is  a  real 
pest  and,  the  sooner  something  is 
done  about  it,  the  better  for  all  con¬ 
cerned.  It  is  worthless  as  a  feed  and 
because  it  blooms  and  seeds  so  very 
early,  the  only  way  the  grass  can  be 
used  is  for  silage,  which  of  course  is 
not  possible  for  many  farmers  who 
do  not  have  silos.  Spraying  is  men¬ 
tioned  as  one  means  of  eradication 
but  most  experts  tell  us  that  a  spray 
that  will  kill  it  will  also  kill  covers. 


A  recent  survey  report  shows  that 
Pennsylvania  farmers  and  growers 
will  increase  their  acreage  of  snap 
beans  for  processing  by  18  per  cent 
over  1950.  Planting  intentions  are 
for  5,300  acres,  20  per  cent  above  the 
1940-49  average.  Sweet  corn  for  pro¬ 
cessing  in  1951  will  be  grown  in 
Pennsylvania  on  12,100  acres,  an  ad¬ 
vance  of  15  per  cent  over  1950.  The 
intended  1951  Pennsylvania  straw¬ 
berry  acreage  is  estimated  at  1,800 
compared  with  1,900  acres  harvested 


The  Western  Pennsylvania  F.  F.  A. 
Hampshire  Swine  Assn,  held  its 
annual  gilt  sale  a  short  time  ago  and 
gilts  brought  good  prices,  though  not 
too  high  considering  quality  and 
breeding.  The  top  gilt,  consigned  by 
Arthur  Baxter,  brought  $165.  The  top 
award  in  the  show,  Grand  Champion, 
was  won  by  Robert  McDowell  of 
Mercer  and  brought  $160.  Reserve 
Champion  was  shown  by  David 
Philson.  Plummer  McCullough 


Photo:  R.  S.  Beese,  State  College,  Pa' 

Officers  recently  elected  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Artificial 
Breeding  Cooperatives  for  1951-52  are :  ( left  to  right )  Leon  M.  Musser, 
Lewisburg,  Union  County ,  vice-pres.;  J.  Lewis  Williams,  Uniontown,  Fayette 
County ,  secy.-treas and  Albert  E.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Bradford  County, 

president. 
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Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  5  —  Hereford  Consignment 
Sale,  Northeastern  Breeders,  Ithaca, 
N.  Y. 

May  5  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Elwyn  Putney  Farm,  Lisbon,  N.  Y. 

May  5  —  Brandywine  Angus 

Breeders  Spring  Sale,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

May  5  —  Ayrshire  Grand  National 
Sale,  Hutchinson,  Kansas. 

May  9  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  Jersey  State,  Trenton, 
N.  J. 

May  10  —  Pennsylvania  Shorthorn 
Breeders’  Association  Sale,  Butler, 
pGnn3.* 

May  10  —  Holstein  Bred  Heifer 
Sale,  Annual  New  England  Classic, 
W.  Springfield,  Mass. 

May  11  —  Jersey  Annual  Invi¬ 
tational  Sale,  Twin  Elms  Farm, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

May  11  —  Holstein  Breeders  Sale, 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa. 

May  12  —  Brown  Swiss  Consign¬ 
ment  Sale,  Durham,  Conn. 

May  17  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  St.  Lawrence  Valley,  Gouver- 
neur,  N.  Y. 

May  17  —  Holstein  Sale,  100th 
Garden  Spot,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


March  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  March 
1951  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Prod  Co-op. $5. 10  $.1085 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op  . . .  5.06  .1077 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.72  .103 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.71  .1002 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.65  .0989 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op...,.  4.65  .0989 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.57  .0972 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.43  .0942 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.41  .0938 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op _  4.395  .0935 

Bovina  Center  Co-op....  4.395  .0935 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.. _  4.385  .0933 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.37  .0929 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.37  .0929 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.37  .0929 

Cohocton  Creameries...  4.37  .0929 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.37  .0929 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.37  .0929 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.37  .0929 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.36  .0927 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.26  .0901 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  lees  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  mere  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.37; 
Buffalo  $4.50;  Rochester  $4.65. 


Good  Milking  N.  Y.  Holstein 
Herds 

Seven  Holstein  herds  in  New  York 
have  recently  completed  a  year  of 
production  testing  in  the  official 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  program 
of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Association 
of  America.  Owners  of  these  herds: 
Mark  J.  Haskins,  Jamestown;  13 
cows  averaged  431  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  11,  576  lbs.  of  milk  in  270  days 
on  two  milkings  daily  for  12  animals 
and  three  times  daily  for  the  other 
one.  Howard  D.  McIntyre,  Perry;  33 
cows  averaged  460  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  13,153  lbs.  of  milk  in  295  days 
on  two  milkings  daily.  Kingdom 
Farm  Association,  South  Lansing;  32 
cows  averaged  478  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  13,798  lbs.  of  milk  in  277  days 
on  three  milkings  daily.  Arling  Cobb, 
Whitesville;  24  cows  averaged  411 
lbs.  of  butterfat  and  11,954  lbs.  of 
milk  in  310  days  on  two  milkings 
daily.  Lester  Osterman,  Jr.,  Winter- 
ton;  18  cows  averaged  392  lbs.  of 
butterfat  and  10,729  lbs,  of  milk  in 
301  days  on  two  milkings  daily.  F. 
Andrew  Murphy,  Canajoharie;  32 


cows  averaged  442  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  12,754  lbs.  of  milk  in  311  days  on 
two  milkings  daily.  Clarence  W. 
Sayles,  Chatham;  16  cows  averaged 
528  lbs.  of  butterfat  and  14,178  lbs. 
of  milk  in  297  days  on  two  milkings 
daily.  Alfred  L.  Rose,  Pine  Plains;  56 
cows  averaged  514  lbs.  of  butterfat 
and  13,227  lbs.  of  milk  in  300  days  on 
two  milkings  daily  for  39  animals, 
and  three  milkings  daily  for  the  re¬ 
mainder. 


Ayrshires  Are  Advancing 

A  recent  report  by  the  Ayrshire 
Assn,  shows  that  at  the  close  of  1950 
a  quarter  century  of  Herd  Testing 
had  been  completed  in  the  breed, 
with  more  than  15,000  cows  now  en¬ 
rolled  in  this  program.  A  new  breed 
average  became  effective  at  the  first 
of  1951  with  9,100  pounds  of  milk, 
370  pounds  of  butterfat,  a  4.07  per 
cent  test.  A  decade  with  the  Ap- 
proved^  Sire  program  has  resulted  in 
the  identification  of  391  Approved 
sires.  Last  year  59  Ayrshire  sires 
were  awarded  this  rating.  The  Ap¬ 
proved  Dam  program,  established 
eight  years  ago,  has  continued  to  gain 
prestige.  A  total  of  2,451  Ayrshire 
dams  now  have  this  distinction,  with 
410  of  these  being  won  in  1950. 

Registrations  and  transfers  show  a 
healthy  business,  with  24,236  Ayr¬ 
shires  registered  last  year.  New  York 
State  continued  to  rank  first  with  a 
total  of  17.8  per  cent  of  the  nation’s 
total  while  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania 
were  second  and  third,  with  11.1  and 
11.0  per  cent,  respectively. 


Jersey  Tested  Dam 

A  New  York  registered  Jersey  cow 
has  recently  been  rated  a  Tested  Dam 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 
The  distinction  was  awarded  Wal- 
grove  Sybil  Oxford  Ann  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  produc¬ 
tion  records.  She  is  owned  by  Robert 
Ginsburg  of  Walgrove  Farms,  Wash- 
ingtonville,  Orange  County,  N.  Y. 
The  cow’s  descendants  average  8,094 
pounds  of  milk  and  423  pounds  of 
butterfat  on  twice  daily  milking,  ma¬ 
ture  equivalent  basis. 


Shoats  on  Pasture 

On  the  average  it  takes  four  to 
five  pounds  of  feed  to  make  one 
pound  of  pork.  About  one-eighth  of 
this  feed  can  be  saved  if  shoats  are 
turned  out  to  good  pasture.  Pasture 
is  more  sanitary  than  small  bare 
yards;  also  it  is  likely  that  the  pigs 
will  be  healthier.  A  mixture  of 
alfalfa-ladino  clover  makes  a  good 
pasture  for  hogs.  This  kind  of 
pasture  may  be  seeded  and,  if  not 
pastured  too  closely,  may  be  used  for 
several  years.  An  annual  crop  used 
for  hog  pasture  is  rape.  Sowed  in 
early  May  at  the  rate  of  six  pounds 
per  acre,  it  will  be  ready  for  pasture 
some  six  weeks  later.  Another  good 
pasture  is  to  turn  the  shoats  on  rape 
when  it  is  from  10  inches  to  a  foot 
high,  and  pasture  it  off  to  five  or  six 
inches,  while  another  plot  is  grow¬ 
ing;  alternating  between  the  two 
plots.  An  acre  of  rape  so  handled  will 
pasture  15  pigs. 

Pigs  need  water  daily.  In  fact,  a 
100-pound  pig  will  drink  two 
gallons  of  water  daily  in  warm 
weather  if  given  a  chance.  To  carry 
this  water,  even  for  one  pig,  might 
mean  miles  of  walking  and  tons  of 
carrying  during  the  season.  If  pigs 
can  have  access  to  a  creek,  a  farm 
pond,  or  water  piped  to  them,  much 
time  and  labor  is  saved.  Just  as  im¬ 
portant,  the  pig  gets  the  needed 
water.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Photo:  E.  C.  Grant,  New  York 

Shoats  in  rape  pasture  on  the  -farm  of  Carl  Wood,  Horseheads,  Chemung 

County,  New  York. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  tho  average  farmer.  Milking 
8hort horns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  mmmmmmm wmmmmmmmmm 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  $1.00;  $2.00  per 

SSSJL*!?”:  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

SOCIETY «  Dept  R N5  313  S.  SLEMSTOKE  ML.  SPRIHSflEU)  4.  MO. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 


St.  Lawrence  Valley  Club  Production  Sale  Thurs., 
May  17,  Fair  Grounds,  Gouvemeur,  N.  Y.,  at 
1:00  P.  M.  30  Cows,  9  Bred  Heifers,  10  Open 
Heifers,  2  Bulls.  Majority  of  Cows  fresh  or  due 
soon.  Bred  Heifers  due  from  sale  time  till 
fall.  Majority  vaccinated.  All  T.  B.  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  S«l»»  Service  Bo.  96.  Brandon, 


I 


■  '  I 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  CALVES  •  Sired  by 

Winterthur  Zeus  Fobes  Crescent,  grandson 
of  Posch  Ormsby  14th  and  Wisconsin  Admiral 
Burke  Lad.  Out  of  a  4.2%  dam  and  4.7% 
granddam.  By  Pabst  Winterthur  Zeus.  Calves 
out  of  granddaughters  of  POF  14th. 
Reasonably  Priced  For  High  Quality  Offered. 

FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR 
DANBORO, _ BUCKS  CO., _ PENNA. 

BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  typo  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  arid  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


Fourth  Annual  Sale 

PENNSYLVANIA  MILKING 
SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 

THURSDAY,  MAY  24,  1951 

FARM  SHOW  BUILDING 
HARRISBURG,  PA. 

50  Head  of  Milking  Shorthorn 
Cattle  from  20  of  the  finest 
registered  herds  in  the  State  — 
all  with  clean  health  certificates. 

Sale  will  include  Grand  Cows 
—  Bred  Heifers  —  Choice  Young 
Heifers  —  Three  Outstanding 
Young  Bulls. 

If  you  are  looking  for  foun¬ 
dation  cattle,  write  for  our  free 
catalog  and  do  not  miss  this 
outstanding  Annual  Event. 
Auctioneer:  BURRITT  B.  ALLEN 
RUSSEL  C.  PARK,  Sale  Manager 
For  Catalogue  Write 

IRWIN  H.  YODER,  Secretary 
Shoemakersville,  Pa. 

OR 

RUSSEL  C.  PARK 
Box  2,  Dover,  Illinois 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
FIFTEEN  YEARLING  BULLS  TWENTY  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WBANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL.  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


WANTED  —  Pure  Bred  Registered  Angus  Cows 
and  Hejfers.  State  amount  and  price  per  head. 
JAMES  C.  DAVIS,  BOX  178,  TELFORD,  PENNA. 


DOGS 


I.Mfe.1  RAT  TERRIERS 

* PEDIGREED 

id  PAPERS  FURNISHED 

%  *  fkdl  ■:  C.  CASWELL 

......  mm  Box  1013.  ALTOONA,  PA. 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

6  week  —  Pure  Breeds  or  Mixed.  We  pay  express 
charges.  N.  Y.  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE, 

446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD„  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels, 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Cotlie  Bernards,  Collie 
Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Terms. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  ENGLISH 
SHEPHERD  PUPS  from  real  heel  driving  parents. 
Low  heel  strikers.  Males  $15.60;  Females  $12.00. 
.JOSEPH  WINKLER,  HANKINS,  NEW  YORK 


- -  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Females  $18.50:  males  $22.50.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  OR  COMPANION  DOG. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL  NEW  JERSEY 


T*>UREBREP  COCKEK  PEPS  AND  DOGS. 
JU  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


-  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES  - 

April  Born.  Pedigreed.  Inquiries  Invited. 
MRS.  B.  SHARPE,  Brookview  Rd„  Castleton,  N.  Y. 


Fed.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  *££S5X£T 


WILL  EXCHANGE  GREAT  DANE  Female  for  Hens. 
FARMHOLM,  NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y.  Phone  3897 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshlra 


RABBITS 

FLEM  GIANT 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 
5  weeks  old,  6  pair  $10;  3  months  old  per  pair  $6.00: 
8  months  old  breeding  does  $9.50;  9  months  bred 
does  $10;  9  months  bucks  $8.00.  PETER  SEDLAK, 
BOX  186,  MIDDLE  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 


New  Zealand  Whites 

Junior  Breeding  Stock  for  sale.  Mature  10-12*  lbs. 
Best  bloodlines.  Ready  market  all  you  raise.  Free 
book  on  Feeding.  Housing,  Breeding  with  order.  Visit 
us  or  write  for  prices.  BROAD  BROOK  RABBITRY, 
216  CANAL  ST.,  BRATTLEBORO.  VERMONT 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION. 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


For  Sale:  N.  Z.  WHITE  BREEDING  DOES.  7  months 
old  $5.00  each  F.  O.  B.  Albany.  New  York. 
PETER  J.  FLINN.  160  ONTARIO  ST.,  ALBANY,  N.Y. 


GOATS 


—  PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  - 

Doe  and  Buck  Kids.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM, 
LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE,  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 


PUREBRED  AND  GRADE  TOGGENBURG  KIDS 
JACK  HEPWORTH,  WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


CONN.  BROWN  SWISS  EVENTS 

MAY  12,  1951  —  AT  DURHAM  FAIR  GROUNDS 

BROWN  SWISS  SALE 
COWS.  CALVES  AND  BRED  HEIFERS 
MAY  19th  at  Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn. 
“Canton  Show”  Come  and  See  this  great 
breed  on  parade.  Bring  your  family.  Pure 
bred  calf  given  away.  Exhibition  of  trained 
steers.  MRS.  L.  B.  RIPLEY,  Secy. 
LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE.  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  crossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each:  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  O.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


BERKSHIRE  CROSS  or  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  or 
CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  eld  $11.00  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $11.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$12.50  each.  All  healthy  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
ready  for  shipment.  Ship  any  number  C.  0  .  D. 
Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  each  if 
wanted.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  SupL 


PURE  BRED  YORKSHIRE  BOARS 

Of  service  age  for  sale.  TWO  GILTS  to  farrow  in 

late  May.  FIVE  GILTS  ready  to  breed. 

WHITE  CHINA  GOOSE  EGGS  50 1  EACH. 
PINELMA  FARM,  LAWRENCEVILLE,  N.  Y. 


-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  ~A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mall  or 
Visit-  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 

RfYVAl  OAK  FARM 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCAN  NELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St., 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers.  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  B.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


Registered  Hereford  Sow  &  Boar  Pigs 

Weaned,  thrifty,  very  well  grown,  excellent  bloodlines. 
SIDNEY  ADAMS,  JESSUPS,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin; 
cholera  Immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — 

G.  CLYDES  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


TAMWORTHS  —  Registered  or  unregistered  10  to  12 
weeks  old.  Genuine  Bacon  Breed.  Write  for  prices. 
TAMWORTH  FARM,  MILTON.  DELAWARE 


MAPLEHURST  DUROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  REGISTERED  SHEEP  SALE 

JUNE  II.  FREE  CATALOG.  SHEEP  FROM 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SHOW  FLOCK. 

ROY  B.  WARRICK  &  SON,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


WANTED:  TEN  OR  FIFTEEN  REGISTERED  OR 
UNREGISTERED  SHETLAND  PONY  MARES. 

P.  K.  FISHER,  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY! 

Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER'S 
Courae  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsoaville,  Connecticut 


330 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  5,  1951 


new  folder  gives  full  Information . 


•  VERSATILE 


Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


•  CONVENIENT 


discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead. 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 

3 

Name _ 


P.  0.. 

R.F.'D.  _ 

_ State 

RESTORES  BATTERED 

and  DAMAGED  THREADS 


Buckingham 

THREAD 
RESTORER 


Work* 
on  all 
threads  in¬ 
cluding:  Cylinder 
Head  Studs  •  Wheel 
Hub  Bolts  •  Axle  Shaft 
Threads  •  Wrist  Pins,  etc. 


Fixes  Battered  and  Rusted  Threads  — 
Fast!  No  more  drilling  or  hacksawing 
to  remove  damaged  studs,  bolts  and 
nuts!  Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham  Thread 
Restorer  —  tighten  the  jaws  —  then 
twist.  Flats  and  nicks  are  gone.  .  .  . 
rusted  threads  are  cleaned.  .  .  .nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works  on  pipe 
threads  too.  Jaws  adjust  to  proper  size 
—  no  separate  dies  to  install.  Saves  time 
and  hard  work  —  handy  in.  emergencies. 
Eight  models  for  W  to  6"  threads. 
Write  for  free  folder.  Model  No.  6103 
(shown)  fits  all  standard  threads  be¬ 
tween  W  and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 

Guaranteed.  Money  back  if  not 
entirely  satisfied.  Send  check  or 
money  order  to: 


Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  D  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


.  Low  Cost  System 
Makes  Milking  Easy 


You  can’t  milk  economically  without 
this!  Connect  milking  machine  to 
your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  have 
the  20th  Century  System  of  Milking. 
Direct  from  cow  to  cooler  milking.  No 
pipe  lines  needed.  Beware  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  cost  more  money  and  re¬ 
quire  more  labor.  Take  the  labor  out 
of  milking  and  make  milking  a  plea¬ 
sure.  Own  this  system  for  as  little  as 
$476.  Pays  for  itself  in  6  to  12 
months.  For  free  literature,  write: 

ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

612-K  Duncan,  Washington,  Mo. 


ELMIRA  MILK  HEARING  ENDS 

The  Class  III  milk  hearing _in 
Elmira  was  completed  on  April  17, 
with  permission  given  to  file  briefs 
until  May  26. 


Secretary  Brannan  does  not  fix 
a  Class  III  floor  price  now,  so 
that  manufacturing  dealers  will 
not  have  their  third  successive 
year  of  cheap  Class  III  milk. 


This,  to  our  way  of  thinking, 
creates  a  preposterous  situation.  It 
means  that  no  change  in  the  Class 
III  price  can  possibly  be  put  into 
effect  until  September  1,  at  a  time 
when  production  is  beginning  to  run 
short  and  when  there  is  therefore 
the  smallest  possible  advantage  in 
any  increase  in  the  Class  III  price. 

Washington’s  handling  of  this 
whole  Class  III  business  becomes 
more  and  more  suspicious  to  dairy¬ 
men.  The  present  pricing  formula, 
first  put  into  effect  April  1,  1949,  was 
admittedly  an  experiment,  subject  to 
review  with  six  months.  Instead,  no 
hearing  was  held  until  February 
1950.  After  taking  more  than  three 
months  to  issue  a  tentative  decision, 
Washington  then  withdrew  that  de¬ 
cision  and  thereby  prevented  a  pro¬ 
ducer  referendum.  Only  because  of 
constant  farm  pressure  was  the 
second  hearing  held  last  month,  and 
now  farmers  are  told,  in  effect,  that 
there  can  be  no  relief  until  Septem¬ 
ber  1. 

If  Washington  is  as  anxious  to  do 
its  part  in  carrying  out  the  intent 
and  purpose  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Agreement  Act,  as  It  is  in 
insisting  on  the  same  strict  adher¬ 
ence  by  others,  dairy  farmers  would 
like  to  know: 

1.  Why  there  was  no  hearing  on 
the  Class  III  pricing  formula 
until  10  months  after  its  adop¬ 
tion,  instead  of  six,  as  promised. 

2.  Why  it  took  three  and  a  half 
months  to  reach  a  tentative  de¬ 
cision  after  the  February  1950 
hearing. 

3.  Why  no  final  decision  was  ever 
made  as  a  result  of  the  first 
hearing,  nor  any  producer  refer¬ 
endum  ever  conducted  —  and 
no' explanation  given  for  either 
failure. 

4.  Why,  when  Washington  an¬ 
nounced  on  January  26,  1951 
that  a  new  hearing  would  be 
held,  it  took  place  two  and  a 
half  months  later,  at  the  start 
of  the  flush  milk  period. 

5.  Why  six  weeks  are  being  al¬ 
lowed  within  which  to  file 
briefs,  thus  delaying  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  final  decision  until 
September  1. 

6.  Why,  in  view  of  the  above, 


1951  MILK  PRODUCTION  AND 
UTILIZATION 

Some  pertinent  information  on 
1950  milk  production  and  utilization 
has  recently  been  released  by  the 
Milk  Market  Administrator’s  Office 
in  New  York  City. 

Pool  receipts  last  year  under  the 
Federal  Order  totalled  6,879,297,485 
pounds,  the  highest  on  record,  and 
7.13  per  cent  above  1949  production. 
This  record  production  was  due  to 
two  factors  —  an  average  production 
of  374  pounds  per  day  per  dairy, 
Combined  with  the  largest  number 
of  producers  in  six  years,  i.e.,  50,353, 
an  increase  of  2,966  over  1949. 

Although  average  production  for 
the  year  was  a  record  high,  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  last  four  months  of 
1950  was  3.6  per  cent  below  the 
corresponding  period  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  year.  (This  downward  trend  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  first  three  months 
of  1951,  with  production  off  4.6  per 
cent,  and  average  production  per  day 
per  dairy  down  18  pounds.) 

The  average  uniform  price  paid  to 
dairymen  in  1950  was  $3.90  per  cwt., 
compared  to  $4,074  in  1949.  This 
price  drop  was  due  to  the  smaller 
percentage  of  utilization  in  Class  I — 
51.59  per  cent  in  1950,  53.44  per  cent 
in  1949.  Actually,  fluid  consumption 
was  greater  in  1950,  ie.,  3.45  per 
cent,  but  the  heavier  over-all  pro¬ 
duction  made  this  utilization  lower 
in  1950  by  way  of  percentage. 

The  largest  increase  in  Class  I 
utilization  was  in  I-C  milk  —  24.34 
per  cent  above  1949.  This  sharp  in¬ 
crease  began  after  July  when  a  large 
number  of  plants  with  I-C  distri¬ 
bution  were  approved  for  the  New 
York  pool.  (This  increase  has  con¬ 
tinued  even  more  sharply  in  the 
first  three  months  of  1951  —  29.4  per 
cent  above  I-C  sales  in  the  first  three 
months  of  1950.) 

More  milk  was  used  in  Class  III 
in  1950  than  in  1949  —  both  in 
volume  and  in  percentage.  In  1950, 
26,940,000  cwts.  were  utilized  in 
Class  III,  or  39.16  per  cent  in  1949, 
23,650,000  cwts.,  or  36.83  per  cent. 

Payments  to  cooperatives  reached 
a  new  high  in  1951,  with  a  total  of 
$1,278,784  being  paid  to  74  coopera¬ 
tives. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  April  23. 
1951,  is  furnished  readers  of  THX  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93 
Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  H. 
Jonathan  Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
liberal.  Demand  good  for  fowls,  fancy 
pullets  and  caponettes,  slow  for  fry¬ 
ers.  Market  stronger  for  fowls.  Fryers 
were  unsettled;  caponettes  were  ir¬ 
regular.  Pullets  firm. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  pound: 
Fowl  —  black  46-48  cents,  fancy  48- 
50  cents;  Leghorn  35-37  cents,  fancy 
38  cents.  Rock,  few  65  cents.  Pullets 
— ■  Cross,  five  lbs.,  and  up  61-62  cents; 
4%-5  lbs.  best  57-58  cents,  average 
quality  55-56  cents;  3V2-4  lbs.  40 
cents.  Fryers  —  Cross,  38-39  cents; 
few  low  36  cents;  Rock,  39-40  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  fryer  size,  best 
52-54  cents,  average  quality  50-52 
cents;  smaller  47-49  cents;  Cross, 
fryer  44-46  cents,  smaller  42-43  cents. 
Turkeys  —  White  hens,  few  60  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate.  Trading 
was  slow,  market  dull  and  weak. 

Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  Eastern 
box,  U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh,  2y2  in. 
min.  $1.50-1.75;  2x/4  in.  min.  $.75- 
1.00;  Delicious,  2%  in.  min.  $1.75; 
Northern  Spy,  2V2  in.  min.  $1.25- 
1.50;  Romes,  showing  scald  3  in.  up 
$1.75-2.00;  2y2  in.  min.  $1.00-1.50. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  was  fair.  Onions 
were  steady.  Asparagus  —  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  pyramid  crate  loose,  colossal 
$5.00-$5.50;  few  $6.00-6.50.  Kale  — 
Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.  75  cents. 


Onions  —  Oswego  Sec.,  50  lb.  sack, 
Yellow  Globe  $2.00-2.15;  few  large 
$2.25.  Parsnips  —  Long  Island,  y2  bu. 
bskt.  $1.00.  Potatoes— Maine,  Katah- 
din  and  Green  Mt.,  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size 
A,  50  lb.  sack  $1.25-1.30.  Scallions  — 
Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.  30  cents; 
bunches  $1.00-1.25.  Spinach  —  New 
Jersey,  bu.  bskt.  50-65  cents;  few  75 
cents. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light  to  moderate. 
Demand  fair,  market  steady.  Large 
whites  and  browns,  53-54  cents  per 
doz;  medium  whites  and  browns,  50- 
51  cents  per  doz. 

Butter  and  “Cheese  —  Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Trading'  was 
moderate  and  most  grades  advanced 
y2  cent  lb.  Market  weak.  Wholesale 
prices  on  bulk  cartons,  per  lb.:  Higher 
than  92  score  (AA)  68%-68y2  cents; 
92  score  (A)  67y2  cents;  90  score  (B) 
66% -67  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  light.  Demand 
slow,  market  about  steady.  Current 
Daisies  41-43  cents  per  lb.,  Current 
Flats  40-42  cents  per  lb.  Cured 
Daisies  48-51  cents  per  lb.;  Cured 
Flats  47-51  cents  per  lb.;  5  lb.  pro¬ 
cessed  loaf:  40y2-43y2  cents. 

Live  Rabbits — Receipts  were  light. 
Trading  active,  market  firm.  Per  lb.: 
40-45  cents,  poor,  small  and  heavy 
35-38  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Demand  active, 
and  supplies  closely  cleared.  Market 
stronger.  Prices  per  lb.:  Choice  58-60 
cents;  fair  to  good  46y2-52  cents; 
small  40-46  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Extra  Waysi 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  ot  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  . .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER...  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

'FEED  STERLING^ 


I  IVMW  hpmi  lib IVMli 

BLUSALT 


STERLING 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Don't  wait — order  now 
your  Harder  Silo 
to  insure  delivery 


_  iil 

Yes,  sir — this  is  the 
year  you  can’t  afford 
to  wait  and  wait  to 
order  your  HARDER 
SILO.  Already  there’s 
a  scarcity  of  many 
materials.  So  order 
now  and  avoid  delay 
in  delivery. 

Installment  terms  and 
cash  discount  plans 
are  available. 

Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  the  very  com¬ 
plete  and  informative 
pictorial  booklet  on  the 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo  or  Harder  Wood 
Stave  Silo. 

Harder  silo  co.,  box  r,  cobieskm,  n.y. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Withont  Torturous  Trass  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  aeneible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  full  in¬ 
formation  —  write  today  I 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-M  1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  : 
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Junior  Farmers 


Eighty-five  dozen  eggs  were  ex¬ 
hibited  by  4-H  Poultry  Club  mem¬ 
bers  from  10  different  Massachusetts 
counties  at  the  recent  State  4-H  Egg 
Show  held  in  connection  with  the 
Union  Agricultural  Meeting  in  Wor¬ 
cester.  Clifford  LaPointe  of  Pitts¬ 
field  was  the  sweepstakes  winner 
with  a  score  of  96*/4  points  on  his 
dozen  eggs.  Hampden  County  won 
the  plaque  awarded  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  for  the  best 
five  dozen  eggs  exhibited  by  a 
county. 

One  former  4-H  Club  member  and 
two  present  club  members  recently 
received  recognition  at  this  meet¬ 
ing.  Fred  Miller  of  Bernardston,  a 
club  member  from  1914  to  1921,  re¬ 
ceived  a  certificate.  Miller  was  at  one 
time  a  State  winner  in  a  4-H  corn 
club  and  at  that  time  had  been 
awarded  a  silver  medal  at  the  Union 
Meeting.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller 
have  been  local  leaders.  Their  son 
and  daughter  have  been  active  club 
members. 

Bernice  Stohlman  of  Adams  and 
Malcolm  Brown  of  Southampton  re¬ 
ceived  silver  medals  as  a  result  of 
outstanding  achievements.  Bernice,  a 
club  member  for  geven  years,  carry¬ 
ing  projects  in  both  home  economics 
and  agriculture,  has  served  as 
junior  leader  for  five  years.  Malcolm, 
a  4-H  member  for  nine  years,  has 
an  excellent  record  in  both  poultry 
and  dairy.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
State  4-H  Service  Club  Council  and 
for  the  coming  year  will  serve  as  its 
president.  He  was  one  of  the  national 
winners  in  the  1950  Achievement 
Contest.  _ 

“The  continued  growth  and  the 
success  of  4-H  dairy  and  livestock 
work  in  New  York  can  be  attrib¬ 
uted  largely  to  the  time  and  effort 
spent  by  local  4-H  Club  leaders 
working  with  their  club  members,” 
according  to  H.  A.  Willman,  4-H 
Livestock  Specialist  at  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity  who  summarized  the  1950 
“Better  4-H  Club  Programs”  contest. 

The  contest  is  designed  to  en¬ 
courage  the  use  of  good  animal 
husbandry  practices  and  the  personal 
development  of  boys  and  girls.  Out 
of  a  total  of  94  club  entries  from  28 
counties,  26  of"them  received  the 
cherished  “Blue  Ribbon”  rating.  Six¬ 
teen  counties  shared  these  top  clubs 
with  major  honors  going  to  Steuben 
and  Dutchess  Counties. 

The  Silver  Brook  Pep  4-H  Club, 
The  Good  Luck  Pals,  The  Canister 
Valley  4-H  Stars  and  the  Jasper  Boys 
Blue  Ribbon  Club  were  the  four 
clubs  that  put  Steuben  County  on 
top.  Dutchess  County’s  outstanding 
entrants  were  the  Sa-Pl-Po-Cl  4-H 
Club,  The  Southern  Dutchess  4-H 
Club  and  the  Webatuck  4-H  Dairy 
Club.  _ . 

At  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
the  New  York  State  Rural  Youth 
Conference  held  in  Ithaca,  George 
Hoad  of  Palmyra,  Wayne  County, 
was  elected  to  the  office  of  president 
for  a  term  of  one  year,  to  succeed 
Sherwood  Steiner  of  Akron,  Erie 


County.  Other  officers  elected  in¬ 
clude,  Vernon  Jean  Bush,  vice- 
pres.,  Holland,  Erie  County;  Dolores 
Hartnett,  secy.,  Moravia,  Cayuga 
County;  Jacob  Argauer,  ass’t.  secy., 
East  Aurora,  Erie  County;  and 
Daniel  Barnhart,  treas.,  Stone  Ridge, 
Ulster  County. 


Fourteen  thousand  baby  chicks  are 
being  distributed  to  4-H  boys  and 
girls  throughout  Connecticut.  Mem¬ 
bers  who  are  accepted  for  the  pro¬ 
ject,  will  receive  100  straight-run, 
sex-linked  chicks  produced  by 
Connecticut  hatcheries.  The  purpose 
of  the  project  is  to  help  boys  and 
girls  between  the  ages  of  10  and  21 
to  get  started  in  poultry.  Any  may 
apply,  except  those  who  have 
taken  part  in  previous  years  or  who 
are  already  well  established  in  4-H 
poultry  work.  The  project  started 
two  years  ago  with  70  youths  rais¬ 
ing  100  chicks  each.  At  the  end  of 
the  Summer,  each  member  exhib¬ 
ited  10  birds  at  his  county  4-H  Fair. 
These  birds  were  later  sold  at  auction 
and  the  money  received  was  put 
into  a  special  fund  through  which 
more  chicks  were  purchased  in  1950. 
The  same  procedure  was  followed 
last  year  with  108  boys  and  girls  tak¬ 
ing  part. 

Each  member  accepted  for  the  pro¬ 
ject  this  Spring  is  expected  to  fol¬ 
low  poultry  practices  recommended 
by  the  Extension  Service,  and  to  keep 
a  record  of  money  spent  and  re¬ 
ceived.  In  the  Fall,  each  member  is 
to  exhibit  about  10  cockerels  and 
pullets  at  his  county  4-H  fair.  These 
will  be  sold  at  auction  and  the  money 
received  will  be  set  aside  for  pro¬ 
jects  in  1952.  d. 


New  England  Beef  Cattle 
School 

A  three  day  beef  school  having  to 
do  with  the  breeding,  management 
and  feeding  of  beef  cattle  was  re¬ 
cently  held  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst.  Herds¬ 
men,  managers  and  owners  took  an 
active  part  in  the  three-day  program. 
The  school,  second  of  its  kind  held 
in  New  England,  was  sponsored  by 
the  American  Hereford  Assn.,  the 
American  Aberdeen  Angus  Breeders 
Assn,  and  the  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  of  the  University.  The  four 
visiting  beef  cattle  experts  were  Jim 
Coyner,  Eastern  Field  Representa¬ 
tive  of  the  American  Angus  Assn.; 
Bud  Snidow,  Eastern  Field  Repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  American  Hereford 
Assn.,  Ken  Litton,  manager  of  High¬ 
lands  Farm,  Round  Hill,  Virginia, 
and  Arthur  MacArthur,  well-known 
feeder,  manager  and  showman  from 
Church  Hill,  Maryland.  The  teaching 
part  of  the  program  received  support 
from  members  of  the  University 
staff  —  Drs.  Russ  Smith  and  Doug 
Stern  spoke  on  diseases  and  para¬ 
sites;  Prof.  Nate  Hale  gave  a  meat 
cutting  demonstration;  Prof.  A1 
Cowan  spoke  on  breeding  better 
beef  cattle. 

Jimmy  Riddell,  herdsman  of  Mole’s 
Hill  Farm,  Sharon,  Conn.,  won  the 
showmanship  contest  on  the  last  day 
of  the  school  and  Dick  Stein,  herds¬ 
man  at  the  Hampden  County  Train¬ 
ing  School,  was  the  runner-up. 


These  young  farmers  from  Niagara  County  are  finding  out  the  latest  infor¬ 
mation  about  fertilizers  at  Cornell’s  Farm  and  Home  Week.  Left  to  right  are 
Gerald  Meal ,  Lockport;  Norman  Pearson,  Gasport;  and  James  Tamlin, 
Middleport3  all  members  of  the  Royalton-Hartlett  chapter  of  the  Future 

Farmers  of  America. 


Available  in  4,  6  and 
8-can  sizes. 


WHAT  THIS  NEW 
WESTINGHOUSE 

FRONT-DOR 

MILK  COOLER 
DOES  FOR  YOU! 


Saves  Your  Back  .  .  .  Easy  to 
load  and  unload  .  .  .  Slide  ’em  in 
;  .  .  Slide  ’em  out  .  .  .  Eliminates 
hazardous,  back-breaking  lifting 
of  milk  cans. 

Cuts  Rejections  . . .  Fast  cooling 
and  safe  cold  storage  insures  qual¬ 
ity  milk  in  every  haul. 

Easy  to  Service  .  .  .  Drop-In 
Refrigeration  System  and  Drop-In 
Water  Pump  are  easy  in  .  .  .  easy 
out  .  .  .  replaceable  as  units. 


YOU  CAN  BE  SURE"'*  ,TS 

Westinghouse 


Sealed  Refrigeration  System 

.  .  .  Has  lifetime  supply  of  re¬ 
frigerant  and  oil  sealed  in  .  .  ; 
dust,  dirt  and  moisture  sealed  out. 
Backed  by  5-Year  Guarantee 
Plan. 

Also  Available  ; . .  Ten  Immeri 
sion-Type  Coolers.  A  size  for  every 
need  from  two  cans  to  ten  cans. 

For  further  details,  see  your  local 
Westinghouse  Dealer  or  write 
direct  to  Westinghouse  Electric 
Corporation,  Electric  Appliance 
Division,  Springfield  2,  Mass. 

Only  Properly  Cooled  Milk 
Is  Qualify  Milk 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.\N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ““  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


for  SORE  TEftTS  j 
congestion,  cuts,  bruises  m 


Don’t  let  that  cow 

cast  her  withers 


Protect 
valuable 
cows  with  the 


DVM 


prolapse  j 
preventer  j 


Safeguard  against  possible  serious  injury  or  loss  of 
cows  after  freshening.  Device  easily  applied  to  any 
size  cow  in  6  minutes  —  no  insertion,  sewing  or 
clamping.  Does  not  irritate  cow,  injure  skin  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  release  of  afterbirth  or  eliminations. 

Sold  only  by  Mail:  Send  $2.00  and  your  name  and 
address  for  Prolapse  Preventer  and 


ONIY  $200 

MAILED 

POSTPAID 


simple  instructions  for  use.  Made  of 
sturdy  aluminum  —  good  for  a  life¬ 
time!  Veterinarian  developed  and 
approved.  Order  today  from : 

DVM  APPLIANCES.  MORRIS  I.  N.Y. 


BLOODLESS 

CASTRATION 

of  lambs  and  calves 
and  docking  oflambs 

NO 

EXPERIENCE 
NEEDED 


/elastrator, 

TRADE  MARK  REG.  n 


PATENTED-  trade  mark  rec 

*12.50 


postpaid  Applies  special  elastic 
RINGS  EXTRA  rings;  parts  atrophy,  fall 
25  rings  $.50  off.  Saves  time,  money, 
?oo  rings  $1.80'  animals.  One-man  oper- 
500  rings  $7.00  tion — any  weather.  En- 
1000  rings  $12  dorsed  by  thousands. 


Order  from  YOUR  DEALER  or  write 
CALIFORNIA  STOCKMEN’S  SUPPLY  <&>. 


1 65  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif, 
owned  by 

CALIFORNIA  WOOL  GROWERS  ASSOCIATION 
Sole  Distributors 


"ABSORBINE 


kept  my  horse  at  work” 

says  Marlin  Paul  of  Pevyee  Valley,  Kentucky 

•  “I  thought  my  horse 
would  be  laid  up  for 
a  week  with  shoulder 
gall  ’til  I  fried 
Absorbine.  It  helped 
give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend 
Absorbine  to  any 
farmer  like  myself." 

Yes,  there's  noth¬ 
ing  like  Absorbine  for 
lameness  due  to  shoulder  gall,  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Absorbine  is  not  a  ‘‘cure-all,”  but  a 
time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall,  and  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Costs  only  $2.50  for  a  long-lasting 
bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  P.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Matu 
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ftiCTMUR  OWN 

'  Y>\  ""sX^ 

AiiTiiMflTih  ELECTRIC 
WATEFl  HEATJR_ 

"now  only' 


$1995 

Underwriter  Lab. 
Approved 

Simply  screw  this 
heater  into  tank 
or  range  boiler,  as 
shown.  Fits  into  all 
standard  tank  taps. 
Plug  into  electric 
outlet,  1250  watts 
115  volts  A.  C. 

Now  ...  all  the  hot  water  you  want  at  small 
expense  with  this  efficient  heater.  Only  %  the 
cost  of  a  new  system.  No  new  tank  or  expensive 
plumbing  required.  Install  In  five  minutes  .  .  . 
economical  to  operate  .  .  .  requires  no  attention. 
Has  adjustable  built-in  thermostat.  Shuts  off 

automatically  when  water  Is  heated  to  your  de¬ 
sired  temperature  .  .  .  turns  on  when  tempera¬ 
ture  drops.  Uses  only  -,4-%  cent  electricity  per  gal- 
Ion.  Why  bum  expensive  main  furnace  unit  for 

summer  hot  water.  Absolutely  safe.  Ideal  for  home, 
store,  summer  cottage,  greenhouse,  farm,  barn  stock  * 
tank,  scalder,  factory,  eftc.  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTY 
.  .  .money  back  in  10  days  if  not  completely  satis- 1 
fled.  Send  check  or  money  order  and  saVe  postage. 

COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

48  Church  St.,  New  York  7.  N.  Y.  WOrth  4-3877 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks 
jcomplain  of  nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and 
lenergy,  headaches  and  dizziness.  Don't  suffer 
longer  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced  kidney 
function  is  getting  you  down  — due  to  such  com¬ 
mon  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exertion 
or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  'to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills  —  a  mild  diuretic. 
Used  successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years. 
While  often  otherwise  caused,  it’s  amazing  how 
many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from  these 
discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes  and 
filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today! 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 


A  beautiful  2-Color  license  printed  on  high  grade  paper 
and  suitable  for  framing,  for  married  folks  who  may 
have  lost  or  destroyed  their  original.  Full  10*4x8% 
inches.  Bed  and  blue  printing  on  heavy  paper.  Price 
Dollar,  mailed  in  plain  wrapper.  RAT  TAT  NEWS, 
BOX  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  fop 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept  R-5,  Hagerstown,  M& 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


TRAVEL 


to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
Europe  or  around 
the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 


KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 

assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY, 
ELMSFORD.  NEW  YORK 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Kush.  Heeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving”  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY.  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


-  100  SALESBOOKS  $5.95  - 

PRINTED  WITH  YOUR  NAME,  AODRESS,  ETC. 
VICTORY  PRESS,  DEPT.  3,  DOVER,  MASS. 
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Time’s  Ripe  for  Berry  .  .  .  Cherry  Recipes 


Better  be  wise  than  wistful  —  for 
the  berry  and  cherry  seasons  are 
soon  here.  Better  to  stock  those 
empty  shelves  with  your  own  home¬ 
made  jams  and  jellies  than  to  gaze 
longingly  at  your  neighbor’s  neat 
rows  of  glasses  full  of  sparkle,  color 
and  nourishment.  This  year,  more 
than  ever,  let  us  be  thrifty. 

For  variety,  flavors,  excellent  re¬ 
sults,  and  for  you,  we  have  collected 
here  recipes  using  ripe  strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries  and  cher¬ 
ries,  and  the  prepared  pectins.  These 
recipes  have  been  carefully  tested  by 
experts  whose  aim  is  to  make  worth¬ 
while  the  fruits  of  your  labor,  time 
and  money.  p.  s. 

Strawberry  Jam 

Ingredients:  $  cups  prepared 

strawberries;  6V2  cups  sugar;  1  box 
powdered  fruit  pectin.  To  prepare 
fruit,  crush  thoroughly,  a  layer  at  a 
time,  about  2  qts.  fully  ripe  berries. 
Measure  4  cups  of  pulp  into  a  large 
saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Place  saucepan  holding 
fruit  over  high  heat.Add  powdered 
fruit  pectin  and  stir  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  stir  in 
sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim, 
ladle  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  about  10  six-ounce 
glasses. 

Raspberry  Jelly 

Use  3%  cups  prepared  juice;  4% 
cups  sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit 
pectin.  To  prepare  the  juice.  Crush 
thoroughly  about  2y2  quarts  fully 
ripe  red  raspberries.  Place  in  jelly 
cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out  juice. 
Measure  3%  cups  juice  into  a  large 
saucepan. 

To  make  the  jelly,  follow  same 
directions  as  for  making  the  Straw¬ 
berry  Jam  above  —  see  2nd  para¬ 
graph.  Result  is  about  8  six-ounce 
glasses  of  Raspberry  Jelly. 

Sweet  Cherry  Jam 

Use  31/2  cups  prepared  fruit;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 
Stem  and  pit  about  2V2  pounds  fully 
ripe  sweet  cherries.  Chop  fine  and 
measure  3  V2  cups  into  a  large  sauce¬ 
pan. 

To  make  the  jam,  again  follow 
same  directions  as  for  Strawberry 
Jam.  Result:  About  7  six-ounce 
glasses  of  Cherry  Jam.  NOTE:  For 
stronger  cherry  flavor,  add  y4  tea¬ 
spoon  almond  extract  before  ladling 
jam. 

Blackberry,  Sweet  Cherry  and 
Raspberry  Jam 

Use:  4  cups  prepared  fruits,  mixed; 
6  cups  sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit 
pectin.  Crush  thoroughly  about  1  pint 
each  of  fully  ripe  blackberries  and 
red  raspberries.  Stem  and  pit  about 
iy2  pounds  fully  ripe  sweet  cherries. 
Chop  fine.  Combine  fruits  and  mea¬ 
sure  4  cups  into  a  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam,  follow  same 
directions  as  for  Strawberry  Jam. 
Result:  About  10  six  ounce  glasses 
of  this  mixed  Berry  and  Cherry  Jam. 
Raspberry  and  Citrus  Marmalade 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit  (rasp¬ 
berries  and  citrus  fruits)  7  cups 
sugar;  1  bottle  fruit  pectin  (liquid). 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Peel  off 
yellow  rind  of  2  medium  oranges  and 
2  medium  lemons  with  sharp  knife, 
leaving  as  much  of  white  part  on 
fruit  as  possible.  Put  yellow  rinds 
through  food  chopper;  add  1  cup 
water  and  ya  teaspoon  soda,  bring  to 
a  boil,  cover,  and  simmer  10 
minutes.  Cut  off  tight  skin  of  peeled 
fruit  and  slip  pulp  out  of  sections. 
Add  pulp  and  juice  to  cooked  rind 
and  simmer,  covered,  20  minutes 
longer.  Crush  or  grind  about  1  quart 
fully  ripe  raspberries;  combine  with 
orange  mixture. 

To  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 


Courtesy  of  Certo 

Raspberries  and  blackberries,  combined,  make  a  delicious  jam  which,  in 
being  prepared  here  for  the  kettle,  takes  the  undivided  attention  of  the  bud¬ 
ding  cook  at  right. 


and  prepared  fruit  into  large  sauce¬ 
pan,  filling  up  last  cup  with  water  if 
necessary.  Mix  well.  Place  over  high 
heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil,  and 
boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  at 
once  stir  in  bottled  fruit  pectin. 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Pour  quickly  into 
glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  about 
11  medium  glasses. 

Spiced  Ripe  Blackberry  Jelly 

Use  3  cups  juice;  4  cups  sugar;  1 
box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  juice.  Crush 
thoroughly  about  2  quarts  fully  ripe 
blackberries  (not  black  caps).  Place 
in  jelly  cloth  or  bag  and  squeeze  out 
juice.  Measure  3  cups  into  a  large 
saucepan.  Add  y2  to  1  teaspoon  each, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  and  allspice  or  any 
desired  combination  of  spices. 

To  make  the  jelly.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Place  saucepan  holding 
juice  over  high  heat.  Add  powdered 
fruit  pectin  and  stir  until  ^mixture 


comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  stir  in 
sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim, 
pour  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  about  7  six-ounce 
glasses. 

Sour  Cherry  and  Raspberry  Jam 

Use;  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  7  cups 
sugar;  y2  bottle  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Stem  and  pit 
about  1%  pounds  fully  ripe  sour 
cherries.  Chop  fine.  Crush  thoroughly 
about  1  quart  fully  ripe  red  rasp¬ 
berries.  Combine  fruits  and  measure 
4  cups  into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling 
boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and  at 
once  stir  in  bottled  fruit  pectin.  Then 
stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5  minutes 
to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent  floating 
fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into  glasses. 
Paraffin  at  once.  Makes  about  10  six- 
ounce  glasses. 


Rural  Talent  for  a  Growing 
Business 

It  always  seemed  to  me  too  bad 
that  flowers  should  fade.  So  I  began 
to  learn  how  to  preserve  the  “pansy 
colors”  that  are  so  lovely  in  the 
Johnny- Jump-Ups,  a  variety  of 
Viola.  These  flowers  grew  in  our  own 
backyard. 

The  more  I  succeeded  with  study 
and  experiment  in  preserving  the 
colors,  the  more  I  realized  I  ought 
also  to  find  a  way  to  use  the  Johnny- 
Jump-Ups  that  xwould  display  these 
real,  little  blossoms  permanently  in 
all  their  nautral  beauty.  If,  for  in¬ 
stance,  I  could  put  the  Violas  be¬ 
tween  clear  transparent  plastic 
circles,  for  ornamental  pins,  etc., 
then  I’d  not  only  retain  the  colorful 
blossoms  themselves,  but  I  could 
make  a  novel  and  charming  piece  of 
jewelry.  And  that  is  what  really 
happened. 

Before  I  had  reached  this  point, 
however,  my  husband  also  had  taken 
a  hand  in  the  venture.  Together,  we 
decided  to  develop  a  small  business 
right  out  of  our  own  backyard.  Now, 
after  some  years,  we  have  succeeded 
in  raising  Johnny-Jump-Up  and  em¬ 
bedding  these  real  flowers  in  crystal 
clear  plastic  ornamental  pins.  We 
truly  can  say  that  our  business 
started  from  the  ground  up! 

None  of  this  was  a  quick  process 
nor  was  it  as  simple  as  it  sounds. 


Three  years  of  experimenting,  along 
with  study  of  the  available  knowl¬ 
edge  of  flower  preservation  and  plas¬ 
tic  research,  is  only  part  of  our  story. 
We  had  to  develop  special  moulds  for 
a  special  type  of  plastic;  we  needed  an 
unusual  technique  for  production,  and 
unusual  treatment  of  the  real  flow¬ 
ers.  We  feel  we  have  a  unique  busi¬ 
ness  indeed. 

Besides,  there  was  the  problem 
of  the  flowers  themselves.  Johnny- 
Jump-Ups  (American  violet  family), 
often  called  the  wild  pansy,  are  not 
grown  in  commercial  quantities. 
Since  we  could  not  buy  them,  we 
raised  them  on  our  own  land,  and 
still  do,  in  the  quantity  required.  The 
flowers  are  picked,  treated  so  they 
retain  their  color,  and  then  are  com¬ 
pletely  dehydrated.  Of  course  the 
blooming  season  is  short,  but  the 
work  of  putting  the  dried  flowers 
into  the  plastic  pins  goes  on  the  year 
round.  That  means  that  the  dried 
colorful  blossoms  must  be  stored 
meanwhile  in  airtight  tins.  Handled 
thus,  they  last  indefinitely. 

My  husband  and  I  now  put  all  our 
time  into  raising  the  Johnny- Jump- 
Ups,  putting,  them  through  their 
many  paces,  and  selling  the  real 
flower  pins  by  mail. 

Edna  Hammond 


Up  riseth  the  sun,  and  up  riseth 
the  farmer’s  wife. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


Baby  Health  and  the 
Nursing  Profession 

May  is  the  month  when  Baby  and 
Child  Health  is  given  special  at¬ 
tention.  But  one  of  the  surest  ways 
for  American  babies  of  the  future 
to  receive  the  best  of  care  is  for 
.  young  women  to  take  up  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  nursing.  Nursing  is  one  of 
the  careers  which  a  young  girl  never 
need  drop  when  she  becomes  a 
married  woman.  She  carries  her  pro¬ 
fessional  career  directly  into  her  own 
home.  Let  us  see  what  the  nursing 
profession  offers  and  requires. 

After  having  been  a  professional, 
registered  nurse  for  many  years  your 
Visiting  Nurse  still  says  that  “Nurs¬ 
ing  is  an  ideal  profession.”  Whether 
single  or  married  a  nurse  is  con¬ 
tinually  offered  opportunities  to  make 
life  happier  for  others  because  of  the 
skill  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  hospital  and  class  room  through¬ 
out  the  three  years  training.  To  earn 
the  R.  N.  degree,  which  means  Regis¬ 
tered  Nurse,  costs  little  in  compari¬ 
son  with  other  types  of  schooling. 
Living  quarters,  board  and  laundry 
are  provided  free  of  charge.  So  is 
health  protection.  If  you  chance  to 
fall  ill  there  are  no  bills  presented, 
yet  you  receive  the  best  of  care. 

For  your  actual  education,  books, 
laboratory  expenses,  and  cost  of  uni¬ 
forms,  a  small  fee  is  charged.  Now¬ 
adays  the  best  hospitals  ask  for  from 
$100  up  for  the  full  three  years 
course.  But  practically  all  offer 
scholarships  to  those  who  are  deserv¬ 
ing.  This  is  especially  true  of  schools 
of  nursing  which  are  under  the 
auspices  of  a  church.  Schools  of 
nursing  connected  with  hospitals 
having  400  or  more  beds  offer  ex¬ 
cellent  preparation  as  a  rule.  Smaller 
institutions  cannot  always  give  ade¬ 
quate  training.  So  before  you  apply 
to  any  it  is  wise  to  seek  the  advice 
of  the  National  League  of  Nursing 
Education,  1790  Broadway,  New 
York  19,  N.  Y.  There  you  will  re¬ 
ceive  unbiased  information. 

What  will  be  required  of  you  for 
acceptance?  A  high  school  education 
and  proof  of  good  grades  in  all  of 
your  work,  letters  from  reliable  per¬ 
sons  including  the  minister  of  your 
church;  good  health  and  a  good  dis¬ 
position.  The  majority  of  'nursing 
students  are  young  women  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  30. 

Is  it  difficult  to  make  good  as  a 
student  nurse?  Not  if  you  are  really 
interested.  The  studies  are  exacting, 
but  not  once  did  I  find  them  irksome. 
On  the  contrary  they  were  all  fascin¬ 
ating.  The  actual  care  of  sick  persbns 
never  became  tiresome.  The  thrill  of 
seeing  their  eyes  light  up  with  grati¬ 
tude,  of  hearing  their  murmured 
thanks,  of  feeling  their  deep  appre¬ 
ciation,  of  watching  them  recover 
then  wishing  them  Godspeed  dS  they 
returned  to  their  homes,  are  never  to 
be  forgotten,  even  after  the  passing 
of  15  or  20  years. 

Student  nurses  now  have  eight- 
hour  days  with  much  more  free  time 
than  my  classmates  and  I  were  al¬ 
lotted.  There  is  generally  a  month’s 
vacation  out  of  the  12,  also.  The  life 
is  like  that  of  a  fine  boarding  school. 
You  will  make  staunch  friends,  and 
since  statistics  show  that  more 
nurses  marry  than  young  women  ip 
any  other  profession,  you  too  might 
find  your  husband  through  your 
work,  just  as  I  did. 

What  opportunities  are  there  for 
a  registered  nurse?  Well,  I  entered 
the  field  of  public  health  and  became 
a  traveling  supervisor  of  public 
health  nurses.  There  are  always 
openings  also  in  industry.  Such  po¬ 
sitions  offer  steady  employment, 
regular  hours,  the  pleasure  of  work¬ 
ing  with  many  people  most  of  whom 
are  underprivileged. 

The  same  is  true  of  staff  positions 
in  hospitals  or  other  institutions.  If 
you  are  interested  in  nursing  edu¬ 
cation,  you  can  get  a  college  degree, 
then  enter  the  teaching  field.  A  nurse 
choosing  private  duty  is  paid  for  her 
work  on  a  daily  basis  and  is  free  to 
take  time  off  between  cases  if  she 
wishes. 

The  demand,  for  well-qualified 
nurses  in  every  field  of  activity  is 
constantly  increasing.  This  is  one 
type  of  work  where  there  need  never 
be  unemployment.  Wherever  you 
go  you  can  establish  yourself  quickly. 
And  when  you  become  a  wife  and  a 
mother  you  will  be  well  equipped 

k°th  positions.  Yes,  nursing  is  an 
ideal  profession. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


My  Mother’s  White  Apron 

My  mother’s  white  apron,  insertion  and  lace, 

Wag  always  kept  handy  in  bureau  drawer  space; 

It  was  quickly  donned  —  and  she  wore  a  light  shawl  — 

When  company  came,  unexpected,  to  call. 

Time  has  dimmed  her  kind  face  and  her  comforting  smilO, 

Her  odd  looking  garb  of  traditional  style; 

But  in  memory  she,  old-fashioned  and  quaint. 

Is  lovely  enough  for  an  artist  to  paint. 

Ohio  —  Pearl  Lake  McKown 


Children  learn  quickly  how  to  he  hostess  and  guest  by  managing  for  them¬ 
selves  the  fun  fond  details  of  a  small  garden  party,  using  their  own  tea  things 

and  dressing  up  for  the  occasion. 


Pansies  Up  from  Seed 

If  you  planted  pansy  seed  last 
Summer,  a  little  early  care  will  help 
them  during  their  coming  growth. 

When  growing  weather  begins  in 
Spring,  an  application  of  bone  meal, 
two  pounds  per  hundred  square  feet 
(a  bed  10x10,  for  example),  will  aid 
growth  and  make  sturdier,  stockier 
plants. 


There  are  many  places  in  the  lawn 
and  garden  where  pansies  will  be  de¬ 
lightful:  in  beds  under  flowering 
trees,  in  border  walks,  along  a  hedge, 
or  in  front  of  foundation  plantings. 

Pansies  are  the  true  flower  of 
Spring.  There  is  intimacy,  charm, 
personality,  and  a  pprtrait  in  every 
blossom.  I  have  grown  them  success¬ 
fully  for  five  years.  c.  G.  c. 


Cottons  Are  Cool  for  Dress  and  Needlework 


2224  — ■  SQL)  A  RE- CUT  NECKLINE  releases  delightfully  dainty  ruffles  for  sleeves  Tv 
pert  pockets  add  sidelme  interest.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  3%  yds.  35-in°  4y*  yds/  tmr 

21anH~h^=lfl,VifERTIME’S  SLEEVELESS  special  comes  buttoned  down  the  front,  pockete 
35-in.  fabric  20#  *  serving  apron!  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18  dress  and  apron,  4 y2  yd 

arnirnd  ♦hR°Ct+ ET  ASCOT  ANP  HAT.  Choose  your  best-liked  colors,  sper 

rt^?iUrnc*  a  £°llaJ  if0!  ***©  cotton  yarn  —  and  look  like  a  million  when  you  step  out  in  th 

^  Jcr,°^eted  hat  and  scarf!  Crochet  them  in  clean,  crisp  white  “overlaid”  with  a  cr< 
cheted  lattice  of  black  also.  Complete  instructions.  20#. 

310  NEW  ROSE  CROCHET  SQUARES.  The  rose  is  crocheted  in  shaded  pink  threai 
leaves  in  pale  green  thread,  edging  around  white  background  in  pink;  fine  edging  to  fini« 
pillowcase  and  sheet  trim  m  pure  white.  Big  squares  measure  4-in.,  smaller  rose  inser 
are  2M2-m.  Complete  „  instructions.  20#. 

2399  LITTLE  GIRLS'  FULL-FLARED  PRINCESS  style  sundress  comes  with  a  bolei 
35-inC?Vbolero,a%  yd.^-in  20#?  S  PanUeS!  SiZCS  2~8’  Size  4  dress  and  Pantie?  2  yd 

SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20#. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  number  plainly:  be  sure  1 
mclude  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  add  1#  tax  on  orders  up  to  33#;  2#  tax  over  66#.) 


(/lore. 

Qet-UpM50, 

0h  vomn,o! 


The  harder  your  children  play— 
the  harder  your  husband  works 
— the  more  quick  energy  they 
need.  And  Domino  Sugar  pro¬ 
vides  pure  food-energy  in  its  most 
concentrated  form. 

Stop  to  realize  what  this  con¬ 
stant,  ready  source  of  vitality 
means  to  your  family  every  day 
.  .  .  then  ask  your  grocer  for 
Domino,  America’s  favorite  sugar! 


Only  One  Sugar  Is 

<00010 


AMERICA  S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


REMEMBER  MOTHER  ON  MAY  13 

With  these  beautiful  nylon  hose  gift  wrapped.  Seam¬ 
less  nylons  400  needle,  3  prs.  $2.60.  Pull  fashioned 
51/30  nylons,  3  prs.  $2.95.  Full  fashioned  51/15 
nylons,  3  prs.  $3.35.  Full  fashioned  54/15  nylons.  3 
prs.  $3.60.  Sizes  8%  to  11.  Spring  colors.  Send  check 
or  money  order  and  we  pay  postage  or  C.O.D.  plus 
postage.  EVELL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY, 

BOX  37,  ROCKVILLE  CENTRE,  NEW  YOP.K 


PLAY  SAFE 


when  you  borrow  money,  too 

Farm  loans  can  be  dangerous  when 
they’re  not  geared  to  the  special  needs 
of  farming.  That's  why  more  and  more 
farmers  are  turning  to  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit.  It’s  run  by  farmers  for  farmers  to 
provide  safe,  low-cost  loans  for  every 
farm  need. 


Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


See  your  local  association  or  write: 
Oept.  R-14,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass*. 
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Drawn  by  Frank  Burggraf,  17,  New  York 


MEMORY  VERSE 
ORIGINALITY 

No  bird  has  ever  uttered  note 
That  was  not  in  some  first  birds’  throat; 
Since  Eden’s  freshness  and  man’s  fall 
No  rose  has  been  Original. 

—  By  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 


Drawn  by  James  Taylor,  15,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  enjoy  Our  Page 
very  much  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you  boys  and  girls.  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
about  80  acres.  We  raise  milk  cows,  hogs, 
goats,  chickens  and  ducks  and  we  have  two 
dogs.  We  also  raise  cotton,  tobacco,  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  cabbage,  beans  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  My  birthday  is  in  December.  —  Berry 
Lee  Neuman,  18,  Tennessee. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  am  a  senior  in  high 
school  and  live  on  a  small  25  acre  farm 
We  have  three  sheep  and  two  dogs.  Mv 
parents  have  been  subscribing  to  The  Rural 
New-\  orker  for  years  and  the  same  goes 
as  far  as  reading  it.  Our  Page  is  for  me.  I 
would  like  to  find  my  twin,  so  won’t  vou 
write,  please?  —  Ben  Withers,  Pennsylvania. 


FLIGHT  180 

Twin  jets  burned  the  earth.  Two  thin 
silver  wing  blades  sliced  the  air  and  a  long 
glistening  body  blazed  upward  with  amaz? 

sihr&,Je1t8opIa''e  K-18  was 

plane  increased  rapidly.  Soon  he 
be  flying  faster  than  sound —  out  of 

s.With  t?,e  earth-  Charley  wondered 
if  he  had  done  the  right  thing.  He  was  about 
to  explore  the  unknown  reaches  of  Inace 
not  yet  realized  by  humanity.  If  anythin! 
ZVJ wr£ng,  wen,  it  was  too  late  now  fo? 

musttnutIeon00ived  at  his  altimeter.  Yes,  he 
nuioii£ut  S  hls  oxygen  mask.  He  did  so 
w  anc!  increased  the  speed  of  the  craft 

aHerhatha°tnlyifeh°Ugh  fuel  test  one  hour! 
at,,®I  that,  if  he  was  unable  to  land  he 

intact1  with  m^de  his  last  routine  radio 
V,1“I  bls  Plane  base  and  turned  the 

nuiPa  n?tse  toward  the  fast  approaching 

breathe  «  If  grow£g  more  difficult  to 
oreathe  so  he  gave  himself  more  oxygen 

He  was  high  above  the  clouds  now  and  a 
strange  feeling  of  loneliness  prevaded  the 
plane.  Gradually  even  the  sound  of  the  jet 

soundeS  Chari evUth  H®  WaS  flying  faster  than 
sounth  Charley  became  aware  of  an  insis¬ 
tent  buzzing  sound  filling  his  ears,  but  how 
was  it  possible?  Now  a  voice  that  could  not 
?,P.taialltr  heard  but  dimly  made  it’s  words 
ihl,deIf ^oninianded  him  to  switch  off 
toeiPPntP°ls  ’Tbe  niysterious  speaker  seemed 
to  transform  the  dumbfounded  pilot  into  a 
protoplasmic  substance.  He  found  himself 
suspended  in  the  atmosphere,  all  sensation 
?f  weight  gone  and  the  jet  plane  nowhere 
in  sight  He  looked  before  him  and  saw  in 
me  distance,  Earth.  The  voice  sank  into 
Charley  s  stunned  mind  and  he  realized  the 
lull  impact  of  the  incident.  The  unknown 
thmg  was  making  known  to  him  the  fate 
of  the  earth,  if  these  titanic,  perpetual 
human  wanngs  persisted.  Charley  had  been 
singled  out  to  take  back  to  Earth  this 
dreadful  warning.  When  he  once  more  be¬ 
came  conscious  of  his  human  form  he  dis¬ 
covered  that  he  had  been  in  the  air  for 
seven  hours.  The  fuel  gauge  still  pointed  at 
the  same  angle  as  it  had  been  when  he  had 
first  heard  the  voice.  Shakily  he  turned  the 
plane  toward  earth.  Thirteen  minutes  later 
he  landed  at  the  base,  causing  a  lot  of 
commotion.  The  officers  ran  to  the  plane  and 
opened  the  door  to  assist  him  out. 

™/uCHrley’  uie’d  give?,  you  up  for  lost. 
What  happened?”  Santelle  stumbled  over  the 
field  to  the  control  office.  There  he  re¬ 
lated  his  fantastic  story  to  the  doubtful 
major.  When  he  had  finished  the  major 
called  the  field  doctor.  One  week  later 
Charley  Santelle  was  committed  to  the 
State  Hospital  for  the  insane,  a  ‘victim  of 
delusions’.  He  still  insists  his  tale  is  true 
and  I  have  faithfully  recorded  every  detail 
as  he  told  it  to  me.  Who  knows?  Any  day 
his  dreadful  warning  may  prove  valuable. 
There  is  but  one  alternative.  .  .  .to  wait. 
— By  Jolyn  Stone,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


P  E  N^.an0I  N  K 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  had  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  in  our  home  ever  since  I  can 
remember  and  I  have  never  written  to 
Our  Page  before,  but  have  had  some  pen¬ 
pals  throught  it.  I  used  to  live  on  a  farm 
but  am  now  living  in  a  small  town.  My 
hobbies  are  collecting  post  cards,  stamps 
and  pictures  of  movie  actors  and  actresses. 
I  also  enjoy  bike  riding  in  the  Summer.  I 
am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and  my 
favorite  subjects  are  Latin  and  algebra.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls  near 
my  own  age.  —  Jeannette  Chandler,  14, 
New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  have  been  reading  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  four  or  five  years 
and  -when  we  get  it  I  always  turn  to  Our 
Page.  I  am  in  the  sixth  grade  and  go',  to 
Central  school.  I  have  been  collecting  cards 
for  many  years  and  am  going  to  collect 
flowers  this  Summer.  My  favorite  flowers 
are  tulips  and  my  favorite  sports  are  swim- 
ning,  fishing,  ice  and  roller  skating,  base¬ 
ball  and  basketball.  I  don’t  get  much  mail 
and  would  like  to  hear  from  someone  of  any 
age.  —  Bernice  Sorrell,  13,  Vermont. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  165  acre  farm. 
My  hobbies  are  writing  to  pen-pals  and 
hunting  four  leaf  clovers.  I  found  quite  a 
few  last  Summer.  Two  hundred  four  leaf 
clovers,  60  five  leaf  clovers  and  seven  six 
leaf  clovers  and  four  seven  leaf  clovers.  I 
hope  all  you  boys  and  girls  who  read  this- 
will  write  to  me.  —  Dolores  Knepper,  14, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  two  reasons  for  writ¬ 
ing  to  Our  Page  again.  First  of  all  I  would 
like  to  say  how  I  have  enjoyed  writing  to 
friends  from  Our  Page,  it  is  a  wonderful 
way  to  gain  new  friends.  I  have  had  many 
interesting  letters  from  my  pen  pals.  My 
second  reason  is  that  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  some  more  fellows  and  girls.  Some  of 
my  favorite  hobbies  are  dancing,  collecting 
postal  cards  and  earrings.  I  like  all  sports 
but  most  of  all  I  like  writing.  So  why  not 
write  to  me?  I  will  write  to  any  one  who 
is  good  enough  to  write  to  me.  —  Bea 
Howard,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  attend  Central  School 
and  live  on  a  450  acre  farm.  We  have  cows, 
horses  and  sheep.  My  nearest  neighbor  is 
three  miles  from  here.  I  have  five  brothers, 
four  of  them  are  married;  all  are  farmers 
and  the  unmarried  brother  operates  the 
farm.  I  am  the  only  daughter  and  the 
baby  of  the  family.  It  would  be  just  lovely 
to  receive  letters  from  boys  and  girls  of 
different  States  and  to  know  what  they  are 
doing.  In  the  Summertime  I  help  with  the 
chores  and  work  in  the  hay  fields.  —  Bertha 
Armlin,  17,  New  York. 


THE  BLUE  ROAN 
Drawn  by  Louise  Langworthy,  14,  New  York 


CID 

Drawn  by  Barbara  Hayes,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


MY  SCHOOL  FRIENDS 

I  have  a  lot  of  friends  at  school. 

Some  are  kind  and  some  are  cruel. 

The  little  boys  they  love  to  tease 
And  they  never  say,  “May-  I,  please?” 
I  have  two  extra  special  friends  — 
Marsha  and  Ann  who  always  send 
Me  cards  and  gifts  when  I  am  sick. 
This  helps  me  to  get  well  quick. 

My  teacher  is  so  very  good 
If  you  try  to  do  as  you  know  you  should. 
—  Carol  Gladstone,  8,  New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
received  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long 
time.  I  selected  Doris  Vasbinder  for  my  4-H 
pen  pal.  I  am  the  secretary  of  the  Somer¬ 
set  Happy  Gang  4-H  Club.  I  have  a  dog  and 
cat  for  pets.  My  hobbies  are  music,  pen  pals 
and  4-H.  I  play  the  clarinet  in  a  band  and 
am  in  the  eighth  grade  in  school.  I  would 
like  you  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me.  — 
Suzanne  Atwater,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  and 
I  like  Our  Page  very  much.  I  have  a  pony 
named  Black  Beauty  who  is  all  black  ex¬ 
cept  for  a  small  white  star  on  his  fore¬ 
head.  I  also  have  eight  hens  but  they  don’t 
lay  very  good  yet.  I  used  to  belong  to  a 
4-H  Club  but  after  awhile  no  one  came 
anymore  so  I  had  to  quit.  My  girl  friend 
and  I  have  made  a  club.  We  call  it  the 
English  Ave.  Girls  Club  and  we  have  four 
members.  Last  Summer  we  had  a  picnic 
and  had  a  lot  of  fun.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  anyone,  especially  those  interested  in 
horses  and  dogs.  — Grade  Brown,  New  York, 

Dear  Pen-Pals:  Although  we  have  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  quite  some  time, 
I  have  written  but  oxxce.  I  live  on  a  75  acre 
farm  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  like 
to  ice  skate,  collect  stamps  and  tropical 
fish.  I  will  tell  you  about  the  latter  when 
you  write.  I  am  also  a  4-H’er  and  am  inter¬ 
ested  in  journalism.  I  have  a  pen  pal,  a  girl 
in  England.  I’ll  answer  all  letters  promptly. 
— Michele  Caraher,  13,  Maryland. 


Dear  Frieixds:  I  live  on  a  180  acre  farm. 
We  have  38  cows  and  other  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals.  Am  a  4-H  member  and  my  hobbies  are 
hiking  in  the  woods,  hunting  and  ice  skat¬ 
ing.  I  would  so  enjoy  to  have  pen-pals  from 
other  States  so  please  write.  —  Rosemary 
Winter.  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Elaine  Battles,  14,  Vermont 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  in  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should 
then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and 
addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  JJake  sure  the  overseas  postage  is 
correct.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed. 

New  York:  Ruth  Ahl,  12;  Grace  Brown; 
Suzanne  Atwater,  13;  Jeannette  Chandler, 
14;  Helen  Collard,  15;  Bertha  Armlin,  17; 
Nancy  Tallman,  12;  Sarah  Peters;  June 
Endsley,  15;  Theresa  Ely,  16;  Sally  Ewav, 
14;  Bea  Howard;  Rosemary  Winter,  16; 
Shirley  Penoyer,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Barbara  Peterson,  13; 

Patricia  Hedglin,  15;  Dolores  Knepper,  14; 
Ben  Withers. 

New  Jersey:  Suzanne  Hovey,  12;  Wanda 
Stewart,  15;  Susan  Garre  tson,  12;  Helen 
Van  Duyne,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Robert  Parsons,  15;  Sally 
Willard,  12;  Rose  St.  Picire,  16. 

Connecticut:  Donald  Strack,  10. 

Maine:  Katherine  Hasscom,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Lois  Sloan,  18. 

Vermont:  Elsie  Murray,  14;  Bernice 

Sorrell,  13. 

Minnesota:  Alice  Klossner,  14;  Beverly 
Dohlke,  18. 

Tennessee:  Berry  Lee  Neuman,  18. 


MR.  MUSIC 

Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 

May  is  the  month  when  everything  is 
so  new  and  bright  and  fresh.  These  are  the 
days  when  you  get  spring  fever  and  gaze 
out  of  the  window  at  school  and  never 
hear  the  teacher  when  she  asks  you  a 
question.  Speaking  of  questions,  so  many 
of  you  have  asked  how  to  go  about  mak¬ 
ing  a  drawing  for  the  Page.  Just  use  white, 
unlined  paper  and  black  ink  and  make  the 
drawing  about  the  size  of  a  penny  postal 
card.  Also  when  submitting  your  conti'i- 
bution  be  sure  you  give  your  age,  for  if 
you  want  a  pen-pal  your  age,  how  is  one 
to  know? 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  state  and  age.  —  E.  U. 


SHOWERS 

Drawn  by  Gerry  Ferlita,  15,  Massachusett* 
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The  Law  on  Line  Fences 

By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


The  purpose  and  use  of  division 
fences  are  so  generally  understood 
that  detailed  definition  would  be 
merely  an  attempt  to  “gild  the  lily.” 
A  New  York  Court  once  remarked  in 
a,  brief  statement  all  that  was  neces¬ 
sary  along  this  line:  “Division  fences 
are  not  erected  for  the  purpose  solely 
of  preventing  animals  from  crossing 
division  lines,  but  also  to  protect  real 
property  from  being  trespassed  upon 
in  any  way  or  for  any  purpose,  and  to 
mark  the  boundaries  and  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  person  claiming  title  to 
the  inclosed  land.” 

A  division  fence  is  in  its  nature 
a  fence  in  common,  as  far  as  the  ad¬ 
joining  landowners  are  concerned. 
This  means  that  each  may  make  use 
of  it  as  a  part  of  his  inclosure.  Carry¬ 
ing  the  meaning  a  bit  further,  the 
law  allows  that,  if  one  owner  puts  his 
fence  on  the  line  without  any  ar¬ 
rangement  with  his  neighbor  for  do¬ 
ing  so,  the  neighbor  over  the  line  may 
avail  himself  of  the  advantage  so 
gratuitously  afforded  him  of  enclosing 
his  own  lands  without  incurring  any 
liability  for  the  use  of  the  fence.  It 
will  be  a  different  story  if  he  causes 
injury  or  damage  to  the  fence  in  any 
manner. 

It  is  likewise  a  different  story  where 
the  fence  is  erected  by  one  landowner 
definitely  on  his  own  land,  maybe  a 
mere  matter  of  inches  away  from  the 
line.  This  is  not  a  division  or  parti¬ 
tion  fence.  It  is  the  private  property 
of  the  man  who  built  it,  even  though 
its  purpose  be  to  separate  his  land 
from  that  of  his  adoining  neighbor. 
The  neighbor  cannot  legally  tie  a 
fence  of  his  own  to  it  or  make  any 
other  particular  use  of  it  without  ob¬ 
taining  the  owner’s  consent.  If  he  does 
so,  the  law  brands  him  a  trespasser 
and  has  a  penalty  waiting  for  him  as 
such  that  may  make  him  squeal  in 
financial  pain.  Unless  a  statute  of  the 
particular  State  declares  otherwise,  a 
fence  built  by  one  on  his  own  land  to 
separate  it  from  adjoining  pioperty 
is  so  entirely  his  own  that  he  may  do 
with  it  as  he  pleases  by  removing  it, 
maintaining  it,  or  letting  it  “go  to  the 
dogs.”  The  other  man  just  over  the 
fence  has  not  even  the  right  to  com¬ 
ment  about  it  either  in  approval  01 
condemnation. 

In  erecting  a  separating  fence  near 
a  boundary  line,  however,  one  must 
at  his  peril  watch  his  P’s  and  Q’s  in 
making  certain  that  he  has  not.  set  it 
on  any  part  of  his  neighbor’s  land. 
One  man  had  an  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ence  in  this  regard.  He  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor  had  agreed  that  each  would  build 
half  of  a  division  fence,  but  by  mis¬ 
take  he  built  his  portion  on  the  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land.  The  neighbor  afterward 
sold  his  tract,  the  purchaser  knowing 
nothing  about  the  original  agreement 
about  the  fence.  Trouble  arose  in  the 
course  of  time  involving  the  fence, 
and  a  court  ruled  that  the  sale  of  the 
land  carried  with  it  the  entire  fence, 
so  that  the  original  builder  lost  his 
fence  and  his  investment  in  it  through 
his  own  mistake. 

How  Division  Fences  are  Established 

Most  division  fences  are,  or  at  some 
time  in  the  past  have  been,  estab¬ 
lished  by  agreement  of  the  interested 
parties.  The  duty  on  the  part  of  land- 
owners  to  restrain  animals,  whether 
to  prevent  their  own  from  trespassing 
on  the  fields  and  premises  of  next- 
door  neighbors,  or  to  keep  the  beasts 
of  others  from  roaming  over  their 
own  ground  with  destructive  propen¬ 
sities,  has  naturally  led  to  the  making 
of  arrangements  by  amicable  agree¬ 
ment  in  most  instances,  for  sharing 
the  expense  and  labor  of  erecting  and 
maintaining  the  line  fences  in  this 
way  for  their  mutual  advantage.  In 
going  about  this  sort  of  business  by 
agreement,  the  parties  have  the 
broadest  possible  authority  of  the 
law. 

For  instance,  a  statute  may  pre¬ 
scribe  the  height  of  the  fence  and 
the  materials  of  which  it  shall  be 
composed;  yet  the  adjoining  land- 
owners  may  lawfully  agree  to  build 
a  different  height  and  of  different 
materials.  This  is  on  the  theory  that 
if  the  interested  parties  are  satisfied 
With  the  fence  as  agreed  upon  and 
erected,  why  should  anyone  else  be 
heard  to  complain?  So,  a  hedge  fence, 
a  barbed-wire  fence,  one  of  stumps 


five  feet  wide,  a  worm  rail  fence  pro¬ 
jecting  equally  over  the  land  of  each 
owner,  a  ditch  in  the  nature  of  an 
enclosing  barrier,  have  each  been  ju¬ 
dicially  pronounced  legal  fences,  re¬ 
gardless  of  conflicting  provisions  of 
statutes  as  to  what  it  takes  to  amount 
to  a  sufficient  inclosure.  The  parties 
had  so  agreed,  and  that  is  conclusive 
of  the  matter.  Moreover,  such  an 
agreement  need  not  be  in  writing, 
particularly  if  the  owners  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  comply  with  their  oral 
understanding  or  arrangement,  and 
put  up  the  fence,  although  the  courts 
of  a  few  States,  notably,  Maine,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts,  and  New  Hampshire,  have 
been  inclined  to  rule  to  the  contrary 
in  pertinent  cases. 

In  thinking  of  the  agreement  of 
the  interested  parties  as  being  the  de¬ 
sirable  way  to  go  about  establishing 
line  fences,  the  sad  commentary  on 
rural  life  must  nevertheless  be  made 
that  there  are  just  as  many  sources 
of  disagreement  among  people  on 
farms,  just  as  wide  a  field  of  cross¬ 
purposes,  and,  alas!,  just  as  much 
stubbornness  of  nature,  as  are  to  be 
encountered  among  individuals  in  any 
other  realm  of  human  activity.  From 
all  these  considerations,  or  at  least 
from  some  of  them,  it  frequently  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  past  that  one  of  adjoin¬ 
ing  neighbors  would  not  agree  with 
the  other  for  the  erection  of  a  divi¬ 
sion  fence,  and  so  could  leave  the 
other  in  the  position  of  dangling  help¬ 
lessly  from  a  high  limb. 

Out  of  this  state  of  affairs,  after  the 
proprieties  in  this  respect  had  been 
so  often  flouted  as  to  attract  the  at¬ 
tention  of  legislatures,  State  after 
State  began  to  adopt  statutes  specifi¬ 
cally  prescribing  methods  for  compel- 
ing  in  appropriate  situations  obstinate 
landowners  to  join  in  qnd  share  the 
expense  of  erecting  and  maintaining 
fences  of  the  kind.  The  whole  subject 
is  now  very  generally  regulated  by 
statute  for  cases  in  which  agreement 
cannot  be  reached. 

While  the  statutes  may  differ  from 
State  to  State  in  minor  details,  their 
over-all  purposes  and  provisions 
are  essentially  the  same.  In  general 
terms,  they  ordinarily  set  up  a  board 
of  fence  viewers  or  other  public  offi¬ 
cials  with  power  to  require  each  of 
the  adjoining  landowners  to  build 
and  maintain  a  designated  portion  of 
the  line  fence.  The  board  or  other 
named  official  has  authority,  and  the 
corresponding  duty,  to  appraise  the 
value  of  the  fence  and  to  assess 
against  each  owner  his  proportionate 
share  of  the  cost.  The  actions  taken 
by  any  such  board  or  other  official 
in  performing  the  duties  specified  in 
the  statutes  are  subject  to  control  by 
the  courts  in  appropriate  suits  brought 
by  any  party  feeling  himself  ag¬ 
grieved  by  the  orders  made.  When 
his  share  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
or  maintaining  a  division  fence  is 
duly  assessed  against  a  landowner, 
the  assessment  is  an  enforceable  debt 
of  such  landowner,  and  in  some 
States,  as  in  Ohio,  for  instance,  it 
becomes  a  lien  against  his  land,  and 
the  lien  may  be  enforced  by  a  sale 
as  in  the  case  of  any  other  tax  or 
lien. 

A  usual  provision  in  statutes  is 
that  when  one  of  the  adjacent  pro¬ 
prietors  delays  or  neglects  or  refuses 
to  build  or  repair  the  portion  of  a 
fence  assigned  to  him  by  the  board, 
the  other  owner  may  proceed  to  do 
the  work  himself,  have  the  cost  and 
value  appraised  by  the  board,  and 
then  obtain  a  judgment  against  his 
delinquent  neighbor  for  the  latter’s 
share  of  the  cost.  Some  statutes,  as  a 
punishment  for  stubbornness,  author¬ 
ize  judgments  for  double  the  cost; 
such  is  the  law  in  Maine,  Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Connecticut.  Where  a  law¬ 
suit  for  the  purpose  has  been  started, 
it  is  no  defense  for  the  remiss  neigh¬ 
bor  to  claim  that  the  other  man  built 
a  better  or  more  expensive  fence  than 
was  necessary,  or  that  an  existing 
fence  replaced  by  a  new  one  was  it¬ 
self  sufficient  for  the  turning  away 
of  livestock  or  trespassers,  so  that  a 
different  one  was  not  needed.  Nor  can 
he  successfully  claim,  in  attempting 
to  escape  liability  for  his  share,  that 
the  order  of  the  board  of  viewers 
failed  to  specify  the  height  the  fence 
should  be,  or  that  the  height  to  which 
his  neighbor  built  it  was  not  the 
height  required  by  law. 

(To  be  Continued) 


Yours -Free!! 

A  Registered  Morgan  Colt 

• 

Be  Among  the  5  Lucky 
Winners  in  the  Under -21 
'Young  Enthusiast  Contest' 

5  Colts  Donated  by  Leading  Breeders  ....  Write  a 
true-to-life,  down-to-earth  article  on  the  Morgan 
Horse.  It  may  be  a  story  of  the  past  or  better  still  a 
story  of  present-day  Morgans.  In  short,  anything  which 
will  make  interesting  reading  for  our  Morgan  readers. 
Suitable  pictures  will  help  make  your  story  more 
interesting.  Get  going  and  win  that  Morgan. 

Contest  Closes  Sept.  15.  Mail  entries  early 

The  MORGAN  HORSE  Magazine,  Leominster,  IMassachusettes 


WOOL  WOOL  WOOL 

Exchange  Your  Wool  for  Blankets. 

Write  for  Particulars. 
SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL 
SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery.  Orange  County,  New  York 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want*. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Only  10  More  Years 
and  I'll  Be  65... 

Then  I  Can  Retire 


Yes,  thanks  to  my  Farmers  and 
Traders  retirement  plan,  I  can 
retire  when  I’m  65,  with  an  in¬ 
come  that  will  let  me  live  com¬ 
fortably  and  travel  when  and 
where  1  please. 

You  too  can  plan  for  retirement 
if  you  act  now.  Find  out  about 
the  new  Farmers  and  Traders 
policy  that  combines  retirement 
and  family  protection  in  one  low- 
cost  policy. 


Mail  the  Coupon  for  Details 


FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

R-160 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire- 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 

St.  or  RD . 


t 

I 

I 


City . State . * 

* - ' 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


CRAINE  WOODSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 


Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  . .  .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 


It’s  built  for  long;  rugged  service 
. . .  profitable  feeding. 


MAINE'S  THE  NAME 

*. 


Whatever  your  silo  needs, 
"  Craine’s  the  name"  to 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woodstave. 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silos.  Easy  terms 
available. 
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good  news 
for...! 


YOGURT 
lovers 


It  is  now 
possible  to  get  by 
special  air  service—  ^ 
the  original  International  Yogurt  Culture, 
known  and  used  for  years  the  world  over. 
You  simply  add  this  potent,  tested  culture 
to  whole  milk— right  in  your  own  home- 
according  to  ABC  directions.  Result?  Real 
Bulgarian  Yogurt,  rich  in  friendly  lactic 
acids  that  make  for  "inside  health."  An  un¬ 
usual  milk-food  that’s  great  when  you  eat  it 
straight -or  sweetened  with  sugar,  honey, 
preserves,  fruit.  $1.80  (plus  20c  for  air 
mail)  brings  enough  Culture  for  a  month’s 
supply  of  Yogurt.  Order  today! 

mm  ifectnwntic  mmrni  yogurt  ingsbatbs  i  J 

Fat  those  who  want  to  be  restly  saen- 
tf.c  abcKtv  fcher  home-aa^e  Yogurt!  < 
This  elfttiic  incubator  makes  perfect 
Bulgarin  Yogyn  every 
enough  for  the-  whole 
family  (4  quarts  in  wv  % 
divWwaf  serving  containers.  Aato-  L. 
natter  fool-proof:  easy  to  ctean.  AC^ 
or  DC  current  Only  SI 4  complete'1 


V 


Order  from  International  Yogurt  Co.,  Dept  R-s 
8377  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46 


SFW  BEHNZ 


•HQSto wwW 

•cToV^u- 


•  zooo 


Are  Parasites  infest¬ 
ing:  Your  Farm  - 
devouring:  profits? 


Bum  them  out  with  this 
FLAME  THRO  WEB.  Kill  rats, 
insects,  gophers,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bugs  —  BURN  OUT  millions  of 
weed  seeds  - —  DESTROY  bacteria  in 
poultry  houses,  hog  pens,  barns  or  kennels 
Tills  Flame  Thrower  will  eliminate 
these  little  Parasites  easily,  safely, 
at  low  cost.  Many  other  uses  — 
clearing  driveways  of  snow  and  ice, 
burning  stumps  or  refuse,  splitting 
rocks,  etc.  Portable,  only  10  pounds; 
when  loaded,  weighs  less  than  a  pail 
of  water.  Operates  in  ANY  position, 
bums  94%  air,  6%  kerosene. 

Order  yours  now  —  use  this  spring 
and  summer  and  for  years  to  come. 
Low  direct-to-user  price  still  only 
$14.95,  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money 
order  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  MILLER,  Nurseries 
565  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


up  to  24"  FLAME 


POULTRY  PICKERS 

Scalders  and  Eviscerating  Equip¬ 
ment.  Standard  Sizes  or  Made  to 
Order.  Also  reconditioned  Poultry 
Pickers. 

LUDWIG  ROTHSCHILD 
227  West  64th  St.,  New  York  23,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  TRafalgar  3-4411 


B I  NOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
53.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-15 
(  ^tf^SYLUM^Sm^JJARTF^^ 


$12.00 

P.  P. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
NordstromACarlson,  KenozaLake.N.Y. 


"r  a  n  g Y  "s  h  "e" l  t"e‘  RS  "I 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $33.95 

Protects  against  sun,  rain,  and  ■ 
animals.  Easily  moved  around  • 
.  . .  means  better  pullets  from  I 
less  feed.  Larger  shelter  also.  I 
(Shipped  in  flat  sections).  | 
ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE!  | 
Or,  write  for  FREE  circular.  ■ 
NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  26.  Warren,  O.  | 


FARM  FREEZER  OWNERS 

We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  Freezer  Supplies. 
Send  for  list.  WILLIAM  R.  MARK, 

57  GARFIELD  AVE.,  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


BOYS  ZIP  FRONT  DUNGAREES.  Full  cut  sanfor¬ 
ized  dungarees  in  rugged  wearing  8  oz.  denim.  Rein¬ 
forced  at  all  points  of  strain.  Sizes  6-8-10-12-14-16. 
Price  $1.89  each  postpaid  or  C.O.D.  plus  postage. 

Evell  Products  Co.,  Box  37,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 


Freight  Paid 


STAMP  COLLECTORS 

TRY  OUR  HALF  PRICE  approval  method  —  also 
thousands  penny  fillers.  Write  today. 

HILCLIFF  STAMPS,  Box  128,  Brooklyn,  17,  N.  Y. 


News  from 

In  response  to  a  growing  interest  in 
sheep  farming,  the  Hunterdon  Coun¬ 
ty  Extension  Service  held  a  county¬ 
wide  meeting  at  the  Flemington 
Auction  recently.  Many  of  the  75 
people  present  were  part-time  farm¬ 
ers  who  have  turned  to  sheep  as  a 
sideline  interest.  Some  of  the  sheep 
raisers  in  the  county  are  making  a 
business  of  breeding.  Much  of  the 
increased  interest  is  due  to  record 
prices  for  both  meat  and  wool.  The 
meeting  was  arranged  and  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  county  agent.  George 
Vandernoot,  Associate  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandman,  Rutgers  University,  was 
the  guest  speaker.  He  discussed 
general  flock  management  and  this 
discussion  was  followed  by  an  hour’s 
question  period.  He  described  the 
present  situation  as  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  sheep  raisers.  Emphasis 
was  placed  on  good  stock  and  good 
management.  He  also  described  the 
opportunity  in  “hot-house”  lamb  pro¬ 
duction.  The  audience  was  advised  to 
avoid  wet  pastures  and  practice 
pasture  rotation.  The  Northampton 
Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Wool  Pool 
was  suggested  as  the  best  place  to 
sell  wool.  North  Jersey  sheep  grow¬ 
ers  make  up  one  and  a  half  of  this 
pool’s  annual  market.  Suggestions 
were  given  for  handling  wool  to  in¬ 
crease  its  value.  Sheep  raisers  were 
urged  to  affiliate  themselves  with  the 
New  Jersey  Sheep  Breeders  Assn. 


Fourteen  acres  of  Balbo  rye  not 
only  stretches  the  pasture  season  but 
raised  milk  production  by  100  pounds 
a  day  in  the  34-Guernsey  herd  of 
Laneland  Farm,  Milford,  Hunterdon 
County,  according  to  Clayton  Kinney, 
the  farm  manager.  For  the  past  two 
years  this  same  field  has  been  used 
for  rye  for  the  Spring  and  Fall 
months,  and  corn  for  silage  for  the 
Summer.  The  herd  is  put  out  about 
April  1  and  grazed  daily  until  noon 
for  a  period  of  about  five  weeks.  In 
the  Spring  of  1950  about  a  third  of 
this  acreage  began  to  get  ahead  of 
the  cattle  and  was  plowed  early. 
Silage  corn  was  planted  on  the  field 
in  May  and  succulent  roughage  was 
harvested  from  this  crop  from  August 
1st  on  until  the  silo  was  filled  early 
in  September.  Then  in  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  it  was  sown  to  Balbo  rye  with 
300  pounds  per  acre  of  fertilizer  and 
grazed  for  five  or  six  weeks  during 
the  Fall.  Kinney  reports  that  it 
stepped  up  production  as  the  herd 
went  into  winter  quarters  and  he 
was  able  to  hold  a  high  level  of 
production  with  good  quality  hay 
following  the  rye  grazing.  He  feels 
that  this  late  fall  grazing  helps  to 
keep  the  herd  in  better  condition 
during  the  Winter.  Many  dairymen 
throughout  the  county  are  having 
similar  experience  with  this  pasture 
supplement. 


John  Stryker,  Jr.,  of  Somerset 
County  has  been  named  National 
Holstein  4-H  Club  Champion  for 
1950.  The  competition  was  nation¬ 
wide,  with  a  New  York  4-H  boy  plac¬ 
ing  second  and  a  Wisconsin  boy 
third. 

Twenty-one  year  old  Stryker  is 
the  second  Garden  State  4-H’er  to 
win  such  recognition.  Hobart 
Roberts,  of  Montague,  Sussex  Coun¬ 
ty,  was  National  Holstein  4-H  Cham¬ 
pion  in  1947.  Stryker’s  dairy  herd  has 
grown  from  one  heifer  calf  10  years 
ago  to  his  present  group  of  12  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  cows.  Among  the  many 
honors  he  has  won  in  dairy  produc¬ 
tion  and  showmanship  were  12 
grand  championships,  including  one 
at  the  International  Dairy  Exposition 
last  Fall  when  one  of  his  cows  was 
chosen  grand  champion  of  the  4-H 
Holstein  show.  He  has  made  more 
than  82  dairy  exhibits  in  local, 
county,  state,  interstate  and  national 
events.  In  1950  he  was  a  national 
winner  in  the  4-H  Dairy  Achieve¬ 
ment  program,  receiving  a  trip  to  the 
National  4-H  Congress  in  Chicago 
and  a  $300  college  scholarship.  A 
club  member  for  10  years,  Stryker 
lives  on  a  400  acre  farm.  He  is  also 
active  in  4-H  field  crops,  forestry  and 
tractor  maintenance  projects. 


One  hundred  Hunterdon  County 
dairymen  attended  a  Barn  Meeting  at 
the  Howard  Case  Farm  at  Three 
Bridges  to  see  a  hoof-trimming  dem¬ 
onstration,  a  demonstration  of  identi¬ 
fication  of  age  by  teeth,  the  results 
of  artificial  breeding  in  building  up 
lerd  production,  and  a  new  dairy  barn 
equipped  with  a  modern  ventilating 


New  Jersey 

system  and  glass  block  windows. 
The  county  agent  arranged  the  meet¬ 
ing  and  called  attention  to  the  in¬ 
crease  in  herd  production  according 
to  DHIA  records  since  1926,  which 
were  posted.  During  the  past  three 
years,  when  the  entire  herd  has  been 
the  result  of  artificial  breeding,  the 
average  milk  production  increased 
2,000  to  3,000  pounds  to  an  11,000  to 
12,000  pound  level.  W.  C.  Kreuger, 
Extension  Engineer,  pointed  out  the 
good  features  of  the  38-foot  barn  and 
explained  how  the  forced  air  ventila¬ 
tion  system  works  to  control  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity.  The  number  of 
cars  parked  around  the  farm  looked 
like  a  farm  sale  turnout. 


The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  estimates  a  need  for  a  larger 
acreage  of  corn  in  1951  and  has  allo¬ 
cated  increased  acreage  to  New 
Jersey  through  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration.  The  acre¬ 
age  for  1951  requested  is  190,000 
compared  with  178,000  last  year. 
Soybean  acreage  this  year  has  been 
stepped  up  from  14,000  to  15,000.  A 
decrease  has  been  requested  in  wheat 
from  109,000  to  106,000  acres,  and  in 
barley  from  18,000  to  17,000.  The 
State’s  oat  acreage  is  raised  from 
49,000  to  50,000.  Acreage  of  fresh 
vegetables  has  been  raised  from  92,- 
400  to  95,600.  Acreage  of  vegetables 
for  processing  has  been  raised  from 
65,920  to  76,700.  Most  of  the  acreage 
is  made  up  of  tomatoes  for  manu¬ 
facture. 


The  Garden  State’s  dairymen  are 
watching  the  development  of  the 
Brucellosis  Control  with  the  recent 
announcement  that  a  new  law  by  the 
Illinois  Legislature  requires  all  milk 
sold  in  that  State  to  be  from 
brucellosis-free  herds  after  1955. 
New  Jersey  dairymen  are  making 
quite  rapid  strides  in  cleaning  up 
Bang’s  disease  by  following  a  calf- 
hood  vaccination  program.  Several 
townships  have  followed  a  township 
test  program  during  the  past  four 
years.  At  the  present  time  4,596  of 
the  132,233  herds  of  the  State  are 
under  one  of  the  four  brucellosis 
control  plans,  supervised  by  the  State 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The 
present  program  in  New  Jersey  is 
now  on  a  voluntary  basis  and  no 
plans  are  contemplated  for  a  com¬ 
pulsory  one. 


Airplane  spraying  with  DDT  was 
used  as  a  measure  to  help  control 
mosquitoes  in  five  seashore  counties 
last  Summer.  A  report  of  this  work 
indicated  that  three  to  six  sprays  of 
DDT  were  applied  to  mosquito  breed¬ 
ing  areas  in  Atlantic,  Ocean,  Mon¬ 
mouth,  Burlington  and  Cape  May 
Counties  during  the  season.  The  pro¬ 
gram  was  financed  by  a  $50,000  legis¬ 
lative  appropriation.  A  similar  appro¬ 
priation  is  in  the  Governor’s  budget 
for  1951.  A  representative  of  the  State 
Department  of  Health  announced  that 
mly  11  cases  of  malaria  were  reported 
in  the  State  in  1950 — the  lowest  total 
recorded  during  the  past  16  years. 


New  Jersey’s  “Central”  Coopera¬ 
tive  Artificial  Breeding  Assn.,  now  in 
its  second  year,  bred  14  per  cent 
more  cows  during  the  first  three 
months  of  the  present  calendar  year 
compared  with  a  year  ago.  New 
Jersey  Unit  No.  1  at  Clinton  in¬ 
creased  its  breedings  by  11  per  cent 
to  4,313  cows.  The  Burlington. 
County  Unit  made  an  increase  of  28 
per  cent  to  1935  and  the  South  Jersey 
Unit  dropped  back  31  per  cent  to 
520  cows.  In  the  three  units  a  year 
ago,  5,932  cows  were  bred,  compared 
with  6,768  this  year. 


The  New  Jersey  Holstein  Assn, 
will  hold  its  annual  sale  on  May  9  at 
at  the  Trenton  Fair  Grounds.  The 
Sale  Committee  made  up  of  William 
W.  Phillips  of  Milford,  Arthur 
Curren  of  Cedar  Grove,  Haliday 
McCall  of  Neshanic,  Stanley  Roberts 
of  Montague,  and  Alvin  String  of 
Harrisonville  have  carefuly  selected 
more  than  60  head  of  good  type  ani¬ 
mals  backed  by  high  production 
records.  All  animals  come  from  herds 
free  from  Bang’s  Disease. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Lightning  Insurance  on 
Livestock 

If  livestock  insured  against  light¬ 
ning  is  described  in  a  policy  in 
general  terms  only,  it  is  understood 
in  law  that  the  insurance  company 
and  the  owner  had  in  mind  a  “shift¬ 
ing  loss”  in  event  it  becomes  neces¬ 
sary  to  file  a  claim.  The  policy  is 
therefore  not  construed  as  restricted 
to  animals  owned  at  the  time  .the 
policy  is  taken  out.  It  will  generally 
be  taken  to  cover  animals  which  may 
be  afterward  acquired  to  take  the 
place  of  any  originally  owned  and 
lost  by  death,  sale,  or  otherwise. 

A  typical  insurance  policy  against 
lightning,  covering  “barn  and  con¬ 
tents  therein,”  is  broad  enough  to 
insure  a  horse  purchased  by  the 
barn  owner  after  taking  out  the 
policy,  if  he  keeps  and  uses  it  in 
place  of  one  he  sold,  which  had  usu¬ 
ally  been  kept  in  the  barn  at  the 
date  of  the  policy.  Such  is  not  the 
case  if  the  animal  intended  to  be  in¬ 
sured  is  described  specifically  in  the 
policy. 

In  an  early  Iowa  case,  the  policy 
insured  animals  “on  the  premises, 
sec.  7,  &c.”  The  owner  collected  for 
death  by  lightning  of  a  horse  not 
owned  by  him  at  the  date  of  the 
policy,  but  acquired  in  exchange  for 
others  which  were  on  the  premises 
when  the  policy  was  issued.  A  curi¬ 
ous  element  of  this  case  was  that  the 
horse  was  killed  by  lightning  while 
seven  miles  away  from  the  “premi¬ 
ses.” 

A  New  Hampshire  farmer  took  out 
a  lightning  policy  on  his  horses 
“contained  in”  a  certain  frame  barn. 
There  was  nothing  said  as  to 
whether  only  horses  owned  by  him 
at  the  date  of  the  policy  were  in¬ 
cluded.  In  a  suit  for  the  value  of 
horses  killed  by  lightning,  the  court 
ruled  that  the  policy  covered  animals 
contained  in  the  barn  at  any  time 
during  the  life  of  the  policy. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


Photo:  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

The  Holstein  herd  of  Hope  Hill  Farm,  Annandale,  N.  J.,  was  vacuum-cleaned 
once  a  week  during  the  winter  months  to  keep  the  hide  of  these  purebreds 
in  good  condition.  William  Vail ,  farm  manager,  is  shown  demonstrating  the 

equipment. 
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A  Successful  Hatchery 
Business 

Eino  Kangas,  son  of  one  of  the 
original  Finnish  emigrants  in  New 
England,  is  doing  an  excellent  job 
in  the  production  of  hatching  eggs 
on  his  crossroads  farm  in  West  Paris, 
Maine.  He  is  typical  of  the  5,000  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  sturdy  race  who  are 
carrying  on  where  many  of  the  Yan¬ 
kees  quit  the  one-sided  farming  game 
in  the  Pine  Tree  State.  But  for  these 
original  settlers  who  came  in  during 
the  first  part  of  this  century  and  their 
sturdy  American-born  sons  and 
daughters,  there  would  be  hundreds 
more  abandoned  farms. 

Mr.  Kangas  has  built  up  a  family 
of  three  children  and  his  flock  of 
3,200  layings  hens  by  constant  effort. 
He  started  with  a  barnyard  flock  for 
laying  purposes  only,  borrowed  on  his 
life  insurance  and  has  proved  to  the 
bank  that  he  is  a  good  risk  to  finally 
specialize  in  1,800  eggs  a  day  for 
hatching.  He  buys  day-old  sexed 
chicks  at  29  cents  each,  has  them 


Eino  Kangas,  Maine  poultryman,  ad¬ 
mires  the  good  points  of  one  of  his 
Hampshires.  Medium  comb,  good 
looking  head,  not  too  long  legs, 
plump  and  heavy  body;  weighs  six  to 
six  and  a  half  pounds  at  laying  time. 

laying  full  sized  eggs  in  five  to  six 
months  and,  after  six  to  eight  months 
of  laying,  sells  them  to  the  poultry 
buyers.  Including  the  original  cost 
with  grain  at  present  prices,  he  fig¬ 
ures  each  laying  hen  has  cost  him  in 
round  numbers  $2.00  when  she  begins 
to  produce.  Thirty-two  hundred  hens, 
at  a  cost  of  $2.00  each,  makes  a  cash 
investment  of  considerable  amount 
for  one  pair  of  hands.  With  the  aid  of 
his  wife  in  sorting  and  culling  the 
eggs,  this  is  a  one-man  business.  In¬ 
cidentally  it  demonstrates  that  even 
today  a  farmer  willing  to  work  long 
hours  can  make  a  living. 

Mr.  Kangas  has  specialized  in  hens 
since  1938.  Previous  to  thgt,  he  pinned 
his  faith  on  a  mixed  herd  selling  the 
milk  to  a  creamery.  He  has  had  his 
troubles  with  hens,  naturally,  but,  as 
he  says,  “You  can  keep  hens  in  fence 
easier  than  you  can  control  cattle 
although  you  can  go  in  the  hole  faster 
with  hens  than  with  cows!” 

He  does  not  use  the  old  fashioned 
nest  boxes  for  laying  where  each 
hen  had  her  own  metal  or  wooden 
section  to  lay.  This  method  has  been 
discarded  for  colony  nests  built  up 
with  matched  pine  boards  four  by 
eight  feet  divided  into  two  by  four 
foot  sections.  Sawdust  or  shavings  is 
sprinkled  on  the  floor  of  these  laying 
compartments  and  his  observation  is 
that  gathering  the  eggs  is  much  easier 
and  there  are  fewer  broken  eggs. 
When  Mr.  Kangas  began,  the  Barred 
Rocks  and  Rhode  Island  Reds  were 
favorites  in  his  section  in  Maine,  but 
the  trend  has  now  definitely  changed 
to  straight  New  Hampshires. 
“There  was  a  time,”  Mr.  Kangas  says, 
“when  cross-breeds  seemed  to  be 
most  in  demand.  The  crosses  may 
come  in  again  but  the  demand  is 
now  for  a  straight  breed.  Not  that  I 
am  sold  forever  on  this  Hampshire 
bird,  but  I  do  find  it  has  no  black  pin 
feathers  and  for  freezing  purposes 
makes  a  cleaner  looking  bird.” 

Although  Mr.  Kangas  has  had  few 
advantages  in  his  farm  experience 
except  those  he  created  himself,  he 
has  left  no  opportunity  neglected.  For 
instance,  he  took  time  out  to  attend 
a  class  at  the  University  of  Maine 
and  brought  home  a  certificate  certi¬ 
fying  him  as  a  Flock  Selecting  Agent. 
TTiis  venture  has  given  him  the  right 
to  handle  his  own  flock  in  selecting 
hens  that  are  pullorum  clean  for 
hatching  purposes. 


This  sturdy  Finn  purchased  his 
farm  in  1945  and  since  that  time  there 
has  been  a  constant  cackling  of  hens, 
such  as  never  was  known  here  be¬ 
fore,  even  though  the  farm  is  nearly 
a  century  old. 

Maine  Harry  Packard 


With  Western  New  York 
Poultry  Farmers 

Co-operative  efforts  among  West¬ 
ern  New  York  poultrymen  is  now 
being  made  by  the  officials  of  the 
Chautauqua  County  Commercial 
Poultryman’s  Assn,  toward  closer 
grading  of  eggs  to  meet  market  de¬ 
mands,  and  to  compete  with  a  flood 
of  graded  eggs  which  are  imported 
each  week  from  the  Delmarva  area. 

Ross  Orton,  of  Ripley,  Chautauqua 
County,  president  of  the  organi¬ 
zation,  is  a  leader  in  the  movement. 
He  expects  that  commercial  poul¬ 
try  raising  will  receive  a  real  boost, 
with  increased  profits  for  the  same 
volume  of  production,  by  a  closer 
coordination  between  producer  and 
processor.  Mr.  Orton  advises  that  the 
majority  of  the  large  producers  are 
not  satisfied  with  haphazard  methods 
in  grading  their  eggs,  with  resultant 
heavy  losses,  only  to  see  outside  pro¬ 
ducers  capture  the  profitable  market 
in  Buffalo  and  other  nearby  sections. 

Producers  are  allowing  their  eggs 
to  go  to  market  in  varied  sizes  and 
grades.  With  types  of  shipments 
mixed,  processors  cannot  spend  the 
time  to  properly  grade  and  classify 
eggs  after  reaching  markets.  This 
means  that  the  commercial  poultry- 
men  of  Chautauqua  Coiinty  are  los¬ 
ing  out  in  the  large  volume  chain 
store  sales.  The  Delmarva  area  pro¬ 
ducers  have  captured  this  profitable 
market,  and  will  continue  to  hold  it 
until  local  poultrymen  properly 
grade  and  pack  their  product. 

A  leading  Buffalo  processor  is  now 
working  with  local  poultry  producers 
in  an  effort  to  establish  a  system  by 
which  shipments  can  be  regulated 
to  afford  a  constant  supply  of  uni¬ 
formly  graded  eggs.  Poultrymen  will 
benefit  by  a  steady,  stable  market; 
processors  will  benefit  by  a  steady 
supply  of  quality  eggs,  and  retailers 
and  consumers  will  benefit  by  lower 
prices. 

“Actually,  Chautauqua  County, 
and  other  Western  New  York  poul¬ 
trymen,  should  be  able  to  deliver 
poultry  cheaper  to  this  large  market 
than  producers  several  hundred 
miles  distant,”  declared  Mr.  Orton, 
“because  of  restrictions  in  trans¬ 
portation  cost,  in  both  eggs,  live  and 
dressed  poultry,  and  because  of  the 
nearness  to  the  largest  milling  center 
in  the  world  —  Buffalo.” 

The  association  meets  once  each 
month  at  various  points  in  Chautau¬ 
qua  County  to  hear  top  speakers  in 
their  field,  and  has  done  much  to 
promote  successful  poultry  farming  in 
the  two  years  it  has  been  in  action. 

e.  w.  G. 

N.  Y.  Chicken-of-Tomorrow 
News 

For  the  first  time  since  the 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contest  start¬ 
ed  six  years  ago,  New  York  State 
will  have  an  entry  in  the  national 
contest  this  year.  Prof.  L.  H.  Hurd  of 
Cornell’s  poultry  department  and 
chairman  of  the  State  contest,  an¬ 
nounces  that  the  Westhill  Farms  at 
Camillus,  Onondaga  County,  the  New 
York  State  winner  the  past  two 
years,  will  compete  for  the  $5,000 
first  prize  at  the  1951  contest.  Clifford 
Enderly  manages  the  farms. 

The  New  York  contest  is  now  well 
under  way  and  has  passed  the  half¬ 
way  mark.  Entries  from  158  con¬ 
testants  will  be  judged  at  the 
Chuckrow  Dressing  Plant  in  Troy 
after  the  contest  closes  May  17.  Win¬ 
ners  are  to  be  announced  at  a  lunch¬ 
eon  in  Troy,  and  trophies  awarded 
by  the  A.  &  P.  will  go  to  the  top  con¬ 
testants  in  both  the  junior  and  senior 
divisions. 

Entries  in  the  senior  class  in¬ 
clude:  Gerald  Boice,  Tivoli;  Walter 
Mclntire,  Go wanda;  Frank  Carrano, 
Cairo;  Blue  Spruce  Poultry  Farm, 
Marcellus;  Meadow  Brook  Farms, 
Syracuse;  Westhill  Farms,  Camillus; 
Ralph  L.  Hoyle,  Ballston  Lake;  and 
Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich. 

Judges  for  the  contest  are  Lester 
Kilpatrick  of  the  Inspecting  and 
Grading  Division  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  and 
John  Scholes  of  the  Beacon  Milling 
Company. 


Weight  Gain 


Even  With  Vitamin  B,2  And  Aureomycin  In  The  Feed 


Coccidiosis! 


Faster  Growth, 
For  Turkeys* 

improved  Feed 
Conversion 


For  Use  In 
Drinking  Water 


(Growth  Stimulation) 

factor 


Contains  Widely  Publicized 

ARSONIC  ACID  DERIVATIVE 

3-Nitro  4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid 
Exclusively  Dr.  Salsbury’s 

15%  Faster  Growth— On  tests  with 
90,000  birds,  those  treated  with  Ren- 
O-Sal  gained  weight  15%  faster.  Ex¬ 
periments  by  Drs.  H.  R.  Bird  and  R.  G. 


Lille,  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture 
show  that  the  above  arson  ic  acid  deriva¬ 
tive  produces  extra  gain  with  chick¬ 
ens  even  when  vitamin  Bu  and  aureo 
mycin  are  in  the  feed. 

Earlier  Egg  Production— Ren-O-Sal 
treated  birds  mature  quicker . .  .start  lay¬ 
ing  up  to  15  days  earlier— without 
forcing.  This  faster  growth  and  these 
earlier  eggs  mean  extra  profit  for  you.  ' 

Prevents  Cecal  Coccidiosis— In  larger 
doses,  Ren-O-Sal  prevents  spread  oi 
cecal  coccidiosis  in  chicken  flocks.  Helps 
prevent  loss  of  weight  and  stunting- 
caused  by  coccidiosis. 

Ren-O-Sal  is  available  in  tablet  form 
for  use  in  drinking  water  and  in  powder 
form  for  feed.  Buy  Ren-O-Sal  at  your 
local  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  store. 


When  you  need  poultry  medicines/  ask  for 


OR.  SALSBURY’S  LABORATORIES 
208R  Charles  City,  Iowa 


% 


SALSBURYS 


WORM 

Growing  Birds 


UU/UAf  for 
More  Profitable  Growth 


Flock 

Wormer 


Worms  can  hold  back  growing  birds. 
Early  treatment  with  Wormix  helps  birds 
do  better.  Safe;  easy  on  birds.  Wormix 
contains  recognized  required  dosage  for' 
satisfactory  results.  Removes  large  round- 
worms  and  cecal  worms.  Easily  mixed  in 
feed.  Used  by  thousands.  Buy  Wormix 
at  hatchery,  drug  or  feed  stores. 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories,,  " 

Charles  City,  Iowa 
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Where  Better  MW  HAMPSHIRES  are  Bred 


NitF' 


arm4 ^ 


INCORPORA  1BO 
£  N.  LARRABBB 


O/V  THE  LIST? 

Last  time  we  used  this  space  to  talk  about 
Nedlar  Notes  —  our  tree  monthly  news¬ 
letter  —  we  got  hundreds  of  requests 
from  readers  everywhere  who  wanted  to 
receive  It  regularly.  So  now  we’re  printing 
more  copies  than  ever  before.  If  you’d 
like  to  be  on  the  list.  too.  drop  us  a 
card  today.  .  .And  if  you  haven’t  ordered 
your  New  Hampshires  yet,  Nedlar  Farms 
will  be  happy  to  supply  you  promptly. 

Free  catalog.  * 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  F  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


POULTRY  RANGE  SHELTERS 


BOOKER 


52  NILES  AVE.. 


$74.50  and  $34.85 
8’  by  10’  and  5’  by  8’ 

Sturdy  attractive  shelters, 
fully  built  and  painted, 
shipped  in  flat  sections, 
easily  assembeled.  Prices 
below  your  cost  to  build 
your  own.  Immediate  ship¬ 
ment.  FREE  literature. 

ECtUIPMENT  CO 


WARREN,  OHIO 


MORE  PROFIT  from 

Your  Hatcheryman  will  back  up 
this  statement. 


WRITE  FOR  .FREE  CATALOG . 


POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 
BOX  30,  KINGSTON/ N.H. 


F^^Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRE^ 

bfull°of  spizzerinktum 

■  ■■■  —  ■  »  ww* 


Does  Not  Cost... It  Pays! 

•  Christie's  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  unique.  Christie's  and  only 
Christie’s  New  Hampshires  have  the  in- 
bred  capacity  to  develop  into  top  egg 
layers  and  premium  meat  birds.  Unless  you  are  get¬ 
ting  both  these  money-making  factors,  you  are  get¬ 
ting  less  than  the  best  For  sustained  high  egg 
yields,  and  superior  fleshing,  go  to  the  source  for 
your  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Bocks.  Depend 
only  on  Christie's  Spizzerinktum  chicks  to  open 
your  door  to  two  profit-making  markets.  Write, 
wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 
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CS2G0LDEN  BROAD  tr 

Champion  Meat  Chicken  from  Pacific  Northwest 


Sensational  Cornish-Hamp  Cross 


The  cross  that’s  sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Broiler  Con¬ 
tests.  LIGHT  UNDERCOLOR.  Phenomenal  meat  gains  on 
less  teed.  Barrel-breasted  fancy-dressed  birds  selling  at  market’s 
top  prices.  Breaking  air  sales  records. 

CHICKS  from  2-to-5-YR.-OlD 
HEN  BREEDER  WHITE  LEGHORNS 
and  OTHER  LAYING  and 
SPECIALTY  BROILER  BREEDS 
ALL  SUMMER-SALE  PRICED 
Postcard  brings  FREE  CATALOG  and  SAVINGS.  Write  today 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  E-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Wonderful  Success 

Raising:  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  Rhoades’  letter  will  no  doubt 
be  of  utmost  interest  to  poultry 
raisers.  Read  her  experience  in  her 
own  words:  “Dear  Sir:  I  think  I 
must  be  one  of  the  very  first  to  use 
Walko  Tablets.  Some  35  years  ago 
when  I  started  raising  chicks  I  saw 
Walko  Tablets  advertised  as  an  aid 
in  preventing  the  spread  of  disease 
through  contaminated  drinking 
water.  I  tried  a  package  for  my 
baby  chicks  with  happiest  results. 
I  have  depended  on  Walko  Tablets 
ever  since.”  Mrs.  Ethel  Rhoades, 
Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

Danger  of  Disease  Among: 

Baby  Chicks 

Readers  are  warned  to  exercise 
every  sanitary  precaution  and  be¬ 
ware  of  infection  in  the  drinking 
water.  Baby  chicks  must  have  a 
generous  supply  of  pure  water. 
Drinking  vessels  harbor  germs. 
Drinking  water  often  becomes  in¬ 
fected  with  disease  germs  and  may 
spread  disease  through  your  flock 
before  you  are  aware.  Use  preven¬ 
tive  methods  —  use  Walko  Tablets. 
For  over  forty  years  thousands  of 
poultry  raisers  have  depended  upon 
them.  You,  too,  can  rely  on  Walko 
Tablets  as  a  valuable  antiseptic  to 
aid  in  preventing  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease  through  contaminated  drinking 
water. 

You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
60c,  $1.20,  $2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Dept.  696,  Waterloo,  Iowa 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS(exclusively) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery. 
It's  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  summer 
and  fall  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  *  U.  S.  (Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

OT  ¥  f  O  ..  Poultry  Yards 
ll  JL.  O  and  Hatchery 

Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 


WOLVERINE  MINORCA- LEGHORNS 


Larger  White  Eggs,  Cross  Bred 
Stamina  and  Vitality. 

Type  White  Leghorns,  New 
Hampshire-Barred  Rock  Cross 
for  Meat  and  Eggs.  ’Meat- 
Master’  or  White  Rocks  for 
Broilers.  U.  S.  Approved- 
Pullorum  Controlled.  Also 
Started  Pullets,  6  Wks.  and 
Up.  Free  Catalog. 


* 


Wolverine  Hatchery  Box  22  Zeeland.  Mich 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Illinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,082  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmen  Leghorn  Farm.  Box  II04R.  Holland,  Mich. 


-  STARTED  CHICKS  — 

Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
R.  O.  P.  and  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Also: 
Day  Old  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Straight  Run. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pelltnan,  Prop,,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA, 


HAMPTONS  BLACK  LEGHORN  CHICKS.  Great  lay¬ 
ers.  White  Eggs.  Healthiest.  No  Cannabalism.  Circular 
free.  A.  E.  HAMPTON.  Box  R,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 


WHITE  LEGHORN,  R.  I.  RED  CHICKS.  U.  S. 
Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean.  Pullets  $32  per  100. 
LAFAYETTE  FARM,  RED  HOOK,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  eld  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


GIIIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188S. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Llv»  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


profit  it  brings  you.  Warren  chicks  have  been 
assuring  wider  profit  margins  for  more  than  a 
carter  of  a  century.  Warren  REDS  and  Warren 
HAMPS  are  the  kind  of  birds  you  can  depend 
on  for  honest-to-goodness,  consistent  profits. 


SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  In  this  contest  > —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 


1949  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn.  —  New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Wsrren  Beds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  oaa 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  In  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mae*.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


1 


fAWIFY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits' 


They  really  will!  Your  vision  of  good  profits 
will  come  true.  You’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  with 
less  mortality.  You’ll  get  higher-priced  large 
chalk  white  eggs  —  at  lowest  FEED  COST 
per  dozen.  We  KNOW,  because  of  years  of 
trapnest  and  progeny-test  breeding  for 
PROFIT  results. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Red-Rock  Cross,  Gray  Leghorn  Cross  (white 
egg  strain)  also  available.  Order  Chicks  early. 

Write  for  descriptive  folder  today. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FAR M 


"ll/lte^e.  Quality  Pledamutaled." 


BOX  20,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


^^ARMTChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 

244  WARREN  STREET, 
FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


HUGGED  WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Steady,  heavy  producers  of  large  white  eggs.  Hens 
mated  with  males  from  R.  O.  P.  hens.  Our  26th  year 
breeding  Leghorns.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Wed.  of  each 
week.  Straight  run  Chicks.  Pullets  and  Cockerels. 
Started  Chicks,  4  to  6  wks.  old.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

C.  M.  SHELLENBERGER’S  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  34,  RICHFIELD,  PENNA, 


EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC.,  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 


MAKE  MONEY  BROILERS 


BROWER 

BATTERY  BROODERS 

Start  selling  broilers  in 
7-10  weeks,  and  have  a 
steady  weekly  income, 
with  quality  Brower  bat¬ 
tery  equipment.  Steady 
demand  from  nearby  mar¬ 
kets.  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc.  Starting  and  finishing 

batteries  or  complete  _  _ 

broiler  plants,  reasonably  priced  .  . .  sold  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee.  WRITE  for  Brower’s  big  new  free  cata¬ 
log — explains  the  money-making  broiler-fryer  business. 


BROWER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  3145,  Quincy,  Illinois 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


May  5,  r951 


At  N.  H.  Poultry  Meeting 


Many  new  ideas  were  presented 
at  the  recent  Spring  meeting  of  the 
N,  H.  Poultry  Growers’  Association 
where  over  300  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  were  in  attendance  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  New  Hampshire.  Outstand¬ 
ing  authorities  discussed  the  most 
recent  developments  in  the  industry. 

Dr.  S.  B.  Hitchner  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Massachusetts  started  the  pro¬ 
gram  off  with  a  discussion  of  the 
seemingly  continuous  problem  of 
“Respiratory  Diseases.”  Dr.  Hitchner 
stated  that  the  Newcastle  disease 
differs  from  pox  and  tracheitis  in 
that  one  vaccination  or  outbreak  will 
not  give  life  long  immunity.  Flocks 
vary  in  the  amount  of  immunity  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  vaccination  program. 
In  areas  where  this  disease  is  not  a 
problem  in  chicks,  he  suggests  not 
vaccinating  at  day  old,  but  waiting 
until  the  pullets  are  nearing  ma¬ 
turity.  Where  the  chicks  are  from  im¬ 
mune  parents  there  is  a  passive 
immunity  that  interferes  with  day 
old  vaccination.  In  these  flocks  it 
may  be  better  to  wait  until  the  chicks 
are  10  days  old.  The  report  of  work 
that  has  been  started  to  develop  a 
spray  method  of  vaccination  for 
Newcastle  created  considerable  inter¬ 
est. 

The  Feed  Situation 

Austin  Carpenter  of  the  Eastern 
Feed  Manufacturers’  Association  dis¬ 
cussed  the  feed  situation.  According 
to  Mr.  Carpenter,  the  supply  situ¬ 
ation  looks  good,  but  government 
interference  may  nullify  the  laws  of 
supply  and  demand.  If  feeds  are 
placed  under  ceilings  it  may  result 
in  shortages  in  the  eastern  areas.  He 
expects  no  decided  change  in  feed 
prices. 

George  Moore  of  Boston  gave  a 
very  humorous  and  instructive  dis¬ 
cussion  on  the  future  of  egg  and 
poultry  consumption.  So  far  in  1951 
poultry  sales  in  certain  stores  are  20 
per  cent  over  1950  for  the  same 
period.  Mr.  Moore  held  out  an  op¬ 
timistic  note  for  more  poultry  and 
egg  consumption.  Eggs,  he  says,  are 
a  good  item  for  a  storekeeper  to 
build  his  reputation  on. 

Egg  Storage 

Steve  Walford  of  Hall  Brothers 
Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  dis¬ 
cussed  egg  storage  as  it  affects  mar¬ 
ket  eggs,  hatching  eggs  and  chick 
quality.  He  feels  that  the  storage  has 
a  lot  to  do  with  all  these.  Eggs,  un¬ 
like  apples,  vegetables  and  other 
foods,  don’t  show  the  effect  of  im¬ 
proper  handling.  His  work  indicates 
that  a  temperature  of  55  degrees  F. 
and  humidity  of  75  per  cent  is  ideal 
for  storing  eggs  for  hatching.  For 
market  eggs  the  temperature  could 
be  lower  but  not  higher.  He  warned 
against  putting  eggs  in  bone  dry 
cases  as  they  take  a  lot  of  moisture 
from  the  egg.  A  separate  room  for 
holding  eggs  is  needed  as  good  stor¬ 
age  conditions  do  not  make  good 
working  conditions.  The  eggs  and 
flats  and  fillers  should  be  kept  in  this 
moist  room.  He  cautioned  poultry- 
men  to  keep  the  air  moving  in  the 
storage  and  be  careful  about  molds 
developing. 


Meat  Bird  of  the  Future 

The  panel  on  what  will  be  the 
meat  bird  of  the  future  was  of  special 
interest.  Richard  Allen  of  Arbor 
Acres  Farm,  Glastonbury,  Conn.,  felt 
that  this  was  going  to  be  a  white 
bird  that  produces  180  to  200  good 
sized  eggs  a  year.  These  eggs  should 
hatch  85  per  cent  of  all  eggs  set. 
They  should  be  reasonably  non¬ 
broody.  The  chicks  must  have  good 
livability  and  uniform  rapid  growth. 
There  should  be  a  small  spread  in 
weight  between  the  males  and  fe¬ 
males;  not  over  a  half  pound,  he  felt, 
and  they  should  put  on  a  pound  of 
weight  for  every  two  and  a  half  to 
three  pounds  of  feed  they  eat,  up  to 
12  weeks.  That  weight  should  be  well 
distributed  and  contain  a  good  cover¬ 
ing  of  fat. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Coleman  of  Nichols 
Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N.  H.,  said 
that  in  the  past  10  to  20  years  we 
have  seen  many  breeds  rise  and  fall. 
He  felt  that  the  emphasis  should  be 
put  on  strains  instead  of  breeds.  The 
use  of  progeny  testing  is  just  start¬ 
ing  in  meat  breeding  and  we  will  see 
some  real  changes  in  the  years  ahead. 
The  Barred  Cross,  he  feels,  is  still 
the  best  for  growing,  and  he  brieves 
that  a  cross  of  some  kind  will  be  the 
meat  bird  of  the  future  and  that  this 
bird  will  be  white  at  the  broiler 
level.  It  could  be  made  up  of  barred, 
red  and  white  breeds. 

Floyd  Smith  of  Hubbard  Farms, 
Walpole,  N.  H.,  had  much  the  same 
idea.  He  feels  that  in  spite  of  all  the 
talk  of  white  birds  the  barred  -cross 
still  rules  the  roost  in  broiler  areas. 
In  spite  of  what  processors  want,  it’s 
conversion  figures  that  count  and  the 
broiler  of  the  future  will  be  a  cross 
of  some  kind. 

Steve  Walford  of  Hall  Brothers 
Hatchery,  Wallingford,  Conn.,  said 
that  the  hatchery  is  always  up 
against  it  to  guess  what  the  demand 
will  be.  Their  demand  has  shifted 
from  barred  crosses  to  New  Hamp- 
shires  and  is  now  going  to  white 
birds.  White  feathers  have  their 
problems.  White  birds  tend  tq  do 
more  picking.  He  believes  that  the 
bird  of  the  future  will  have  solid 
meat  rather  than  lumps  of  meat. 
Evisceration  takes  away  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  bird  with  only  a  lump  of 
breast  meat.  He  believes  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  develop  a  bird  that  is  plump 
at  all  ages.  The  ultimate  meat  bird 
will  not  be  a  dual  purpose  bird  ac¬ 
cording  to  Steve  but  av  specialized 
meat  bird. 

The  meeting  was  planned  by  the 
following  association  members: 
Henry  Stevens,  Committee  Chairman, 
Epsom;  Richard  Hale,  Dover;  Sam 
Stevens,  Durham;  George  Shattuck, 
Danville;  Russell  Granton,  Stratham. 
Sweepstakes  winner  at  the  egg  show 
was  the  entry  of  Clinton  Merrill, 
Londonderry;  sweepstakes  winner  of 
the  chick  show  was  the  entry  of 
Andrew  Christie,  Kingston.  This 
meeting  and  show  were  held  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire  Farm  and  Home  Days. 

Richard  Warren 

New  Hampshire 


Winners  in  the  recent  New  Hampshire  baby  chick  and  egg  show  in  Durham 
were :  (left)  Clinton  Merrill ,  Londonderry,  eggs,  and  (right)  Andrew 
Christie,  Kingston,  chicks.  Matthew  Lonsdale  (center),  Durham,  President 
of  the  Poultry  Science  Club,  is  congratulating  the  winners. 
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The  Henyard 

—By  C.  S»  Platt== 


Profit  Possibilities  in 
Capons 

I  have  some  300  cockerel  chicks  I 
want  to  raise  as  capons.  How  much 
brooder  house  space  will  I  need?  I 
want  to  raise  them  to  about  nine 
pounds.  With  a  feed  cost  of  about 
five  cents  per  pound,  how  much 
would  the  capons  need  to  bring  per 
pound  in  the  Fall  this  year  to  realize 
a  profit  on  them?  w.  K. 

Atlantic  County,  N.  J. 

For  300  cockerel  chicks,  I  would 
recommend  a  brooder  house  contain¬ 
ing  about  300  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that, 
when  the  chicks  are  about  eight 
weeks  old,  they  will  have  access  to 
an  outside  yard.  If  a  yard  is  not 
available,  you  will  need  900  square 
feet  of  space  before  the  birds  are 
fully  grown.  The  caponizing  of  the 
cockerels  should  be  done  when  they 
are  eight  weeks  old,  although  you 
can  purchase  chicks  about  two  weeks 
old  that  have  already  been  capon- 
ized.  The  operation  for  real  young 
chicks  requires  considerable  practice, 
but  any  novice  can  quickly  learn  to 
caponize  the  older  birds  with  stand¬ 
ard  caponizing  instruments. 

One  can  figure  on  about  seven 
pounds  of  feed  to  produce  one  pound 
of  capon.  In  other  words,  to  rear  a 
nine  pound,  capon  will  require  63 
pounds  of  feed;  at  five  cents  a  pound 
for  feed,  the  cost  would  be  $3.15. 
With  a  good  grass  range  this  could 
be  cut  about  10  per  cent.  To  realize 
any  profit,  the  capons  would  need 
to  bring  about  50  cents  a  pound. 
They  were  quoted  around  45  cents  a 
pound  in  New  York  City  during 
October  and  November  of  this  past 
year,  and  with  all  meat  prices  higher 
I  would  anticipate  that  capons  might 
bring  at  least  50  cents  a  pound  in 
the  Fall  of  this  year. 


Feed  Supply  and  Egg 
Return 

Would  like  to  have  the  following 
information  —  feed  needed  for  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  by  various  ages,  aver¬ 
age  number  of  eggs  produced  in  one 
year  and  average  weights  of  cocker¬ 
els  at  12  weeks  and  pullets  at  six 
months  of  age?  L.  h.  s. 

Gloucester  County,  N.  H. 

Standard  feed  consumption  for 
Leghorn  pullets  and  cockerels  are  as 
follows:  Feed  to  rear  a  cockerel  to 
12  weeks,  11  pounds;  feed  for  pullet 
to  six  months,  25  pounds;  feed  for  a 
laying  hen  for  one  year,  80  popnds. 
Weight  of  cockerel  at  12  weeks,  three 
pounds;  weight  of  pullet  at  six 
months,  four  pounds.  Eggs  produced 
in  one  year,  200. 


Heat  Lamp  for  Chicks 

The  modern  infra-red  heat  lamp 
is  being  used  more  and  more  on  the 
poultry  farm  today.  Baby  chicks  on 
many  farms  are  now  basking  in  the 
rays  given  off  by  such  lamps.  One 
bulb  takes  care  of  from  75  to  100 
chicks.  It  may  be  hung  from  a  drop 
cord  or,  if  several  are  used,  may  be 
mounted  on  a  small  rack  or  stand  to 
be  raised  and  lowered  as  a  unit.  The 


bulb  is  first  hung  about  18  inches 
from  the  litter.  As  the  chicks  grow, 
it  is  raised  a  few  inches  at  a  time 
to  enlarge  the  area  covered  by  its 
beam. 

Specialists  at  the  University  of 
Maryland  report  that  the  250  watt 
bulbs  come  in  standard  or  hard  glas^ 
styles.  They  recommend  the  hard 
glass  model  because  it  will  stand  a 
good  deal  of  hard  use  without  break¬ 
ing.  Farmers  can  arrive  at  a  rough 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  operation  by 
figuring  that  the  250  watt  bulb  lamp 
will  burn  one  kilowatt  hour  of  elec¬ 
tricity  every  four  hours.  The  table  on 
the  back  of  any  electric  bill  will 
show  the  cost  per  kilowatt  hour. 


Pullets  in  Coops 

I  have  some  coops  in  which  I 
could  raise  some  heavy  breed  pullets. 
I  can  put  them  on  range  later.  What 
are  the  possibilities?  w.  m.  d. 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 

A  coop  9x14  feet  in  size  could  be 
filled  with  about  100  birds.  These 
could  be  purchased  around  June  15 
when  four  or  six  weeks  old,  and 
then  kept  in  the  house  without  the 
use  of  a  brooder  stove.  They  would 
need  full  feed  for  another  four  weeks, 
but  after  that  could  be  placed  on 
range.  The  grass  would  need  to  be 
mowed  about  the  middle  of  June  or 
the  first  of  July,  because  tall,  old 
grass  would  be  worthless  for  the 
poultry.  After  a  mowing,  however, 
new  shoots  would  develop  and  the 
pasture  would  be  in  good  shape, 
weather  permitting.  The  pullets 
should  be  in  market  condition  in  the 
late  Fall  when  about  six  months  old 
and  you  would  have  a  fair  chance 
this  year  of  making  a  dollar  each  on 
them  over  cost  of  the  original  pullet 
plus  the  feed. 


Comfortable  Roosts 

In  order  to  improve  my  chicken 
roosts,  1  cut  strips  of  woolen  cloth 
and  tack  them  around  their  roosts. 
It  seems  to  have  improved  their  egg 
production.  Do  you  think  this  is 
true?  In  the  Summer  I  take  off  the 
cloths  and  use  bare  roosts.  w.  a. 

Clarion  County,  Pa. 

No  doubt  your  thought  in  wrap¬ 
ping  the  roosts  is  to  keep  the  chick¬ 
ens’  feet  warm  and  perhaps  make  the 
perches  more  comfortable.  I  never 
heard  of  the  practice  before,  and 
honestly  doubt  it  it  is  responsible  for 
the  good  results  you  apparently  are 
getting  in  the  egg  production  of  the 
flock.  No  harm  can  result,  however, 
unless  lice  or  mites  get  under  the 
cloth.  The  fact  that  you  remove  the 
wrapping  during  the  Summer  prob¬ 
ably  will  prevent  any  difficulties  in 
this  respect. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 


Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

It  is  sometimes  an  advantage  to  raise  the  pullets  on  elevated  porches  and 
then  move  them  into  laying  quarters  at  the  proper  time;  such  a  porch  can 
he  built  onto  the  laying  house.  These  healthy  S.  C.  White  Leghorns  have 
done  well  on  their  built-in  sun  porch  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Ralph  Olin  and 

Son ,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
ALUES  beregd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  rMt.  Healthy  Special.  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  -  ... 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . i 

New  Hampshire*.  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  V 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte*,  Rock  j 

X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . / 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns . 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

$11.95  $15.90  $12.90 
11.95  24.50  3.95 


$4  OA  Per  100 

Overs, 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 


Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  & 
Buff  Minorca*,  Aneonas,  Austra  Whites. . . 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


12.90  26.Q0  5.95 

$30.00  per  100 

89.00  per  100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT,  g  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


>9.90 


Per  100 


*  Wolf  Farmers’  Friend 
is  your  first  source  for 

dependable,  money- 

making  chicks.  All 
~">w  flocks  are  selected 
-J  under  Nat’l.  Pity, 
r  Impvmt.  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

•  Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


I  Prices  Per  100  Chicks 
"*»"  “AAA"  •■*»*•• 
Hating  Mating  Special 
Mating 

$14.00  $15.00  $16.00 

27.00  29.00  30.00 

.  .  3.00  4.00 


S.  C.  White  Leghorns . . 

Leghorn  Pullets  . . 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . . 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps.  Hamp.  Rocks  .  . 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds . . 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds  ,  .  .  , 
White  Giants  (Str.  Run  &  CkU) 
White  Giant  Pullets  ..... 
Heavy  Mixed  . . . 


ORDER  WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND’’  CHICKS 

— Backed  by  4  1  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding — 


WOLF  “FARMERS’  FRIEND”  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


BABCOCKS 

healthy 

CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn,  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  -8899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Bock  Cross,  Bhode 
Island  Beds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


_ _ _  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
i  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


SBcociTp^ihU“'m; 

DH_  ,  „  ITHACA,  N.JT. 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


j^ulsh  farm;  chick; 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 
Shipments  Mon.  &  Thurs.  TJnsexed  Pits  Ckls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $26.00  $3.00 
Barred  Plymouth  or  White  Bocks  15.00  22.00  9.00 

New  Hampshires  or  B.  I.  Beds..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Bed-Bocks  or  Bocli-Eeds  Cross..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Special  Grade  A  Matings  (Pullorum  Clean  Breeders) 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns. .  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Bocks  or  New  Hampshires  17.00  25.00  13.00 

Bock-Red  or  Bed-Bocks  Cross..  17.00  25.00  13.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Treverton,  Pa. 


FAIRPORTQuamy  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  B.  I.  Beds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRP0RT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT  NEW  YORK 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NiACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  P3. 


WHY  NOT? 

get  chicks  this  year  from  stock  that  haa  a 
record  for  high  production  and  low  mor¬ 
tality  on  Northeastern  farms?  Your  chicks 
will  be  hatched  in  one  of  N.  Y.  State’s 
cleanest,  best  equipped  hatcheries. 


APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
RED-ROCKS  and  BABCOCK  LEGHORNS 
*  **»****««* 

Visitors  Welcome  —  Free  Catalogue 

BALL  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
Rt  R  Owego,  Tioga  County,  New  York 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 

POULTRY  BOOK 


Day  &  4  Weeks  Old 

HATCHES  YEAR  AROUND. 
QUICK  DELIVERY. 

Are  you  paying  30%  too  much  for 
your  chicks?  Save  money  on  ail  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  and  crosses.  300-egg  lines.  As  hatched,  sexed 
or  started.  More  people  buy  Colonial  Chicks  than  any 
other  kind!  Write  now  for  cut  prices  and  FREE  BOOK 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marysville,  Ohio 


Stuck’ s  Quality  Chicks 


STUCK’S  B.O.P.  Super  Mated  W.  100%  Live  Delivery 
Lgehorns,  100%  Sired  from  lOOStr.  lOOPlts.  lOOCkls. 

our  own  257-331  Egg  Pens . $14.00  $28.00  $3.00 

Large  Type  White  Leghorns....  (2.00  26.00  2.00 

H.  Mix  $11.00.  White  Box .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

N.  H.  Beds,  Special .  15.00  24.00  10.00 

Bock-Bed  Cross  Breeds .  15.00  22.00  10.00 

Asst.  Chix,  our  Choice  $7.  Postpaid  Cash  or  C.  O.  D. 
AH  Breeders  Bloodtested.  Hatches  Mon.  A  Thurs. 
Write  for  Free  Cat.  Electric  Hatched.  4  wks.  old  Leg. 
Pits.  45e  ea.  Shipped  Exp.  CoL  Sp.  discount  on  early 
orders.  H.N.  8tuck  Hatehery,  Box  R,  MeAlisterville.Pa. 


GRAYBILLS  "SSff 

U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  >  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Graybill’s  Special  Mating  R.O.P.  100  100  100 

Sired  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns  .  .$13.00  $28.00  $2.00 

AAA  Bod  Box  &  Br.  Cross .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  WH.  ROCKS .  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  direct  or  Free  Lit.  on  request. 
Special  Prices  on  Started  Leg.  Pit’s  &  Heavy  Breeds. 
C.  S.  GRAYB1LL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6,  COCOLAMUS,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires.  Bar.  Rocks,  Bock-Red  &  Bed-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Bocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Rods  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  &  Br.  Bocks,  Rock- 
Rsd  &  Bed-Rock  Crosses,  Large  type  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
before  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PA. 


CA&Ub*,  T6££e*/  CJwx  1 

VI  W-VIGQR'VITAUTY 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Rocks,  R.  I.  Reds  and  New  Hampshire  Reds, 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


am 


r  OF QUAUT7-MH 0t C.O.D 

■J (mar mom  Bioomm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Bun  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Reds.  B.  I. 
Beds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Bocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Bun 
$12.  Pits.  $18.  Ckls.  *10-100  P’pd,  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Clr.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


HELM'S  Egg-Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.O.P.  SIRED  CHICKS. 
Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds 
and  crossbreds.  D.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  3  World 
records,  U.  S.  Egg  Tests.  Immolate  delivery. 
Write:  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 

BOX  124  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  &  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTER  NS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


CAN  SHIP  promptly 
STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg..  Bl.  Minorcas.  Aneonas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatehery,  Box  l-C,  MeAlisterville,  Pa. 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Hanson  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns.  Str.  Bun  $13-100,  Pits. 
$26.  Ckls.  $2.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Bed  Str.  Run 
$14.  Hvy.  Mixed  $11.  Postpaid.  Pa.  U.  S.  Pullorum 
Controlled.  Order  from  ad.  or  write  for  Circular. 

COUNTRY  HATCHERY.  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


BUFF  COCHIN  BANTAMS  For  Sale.  $10.00  a  trio. 
FRANK  R.  SCHAFER  SLHWERDUCK,  VA. 
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Baby  Chicks 


Our  1951  Baby 
Chicks  are,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt, 
finost  wo 
ever  seen  in  our 
31  years  in 
Poultry  business. 
Husky  —  with  a 
lusty  peep  — 
bodied  —  strong 
legs— they  are  so 
healthy  it 
difficult  to  gather 
them,  they’re 
rarln'  to  go.  In 
all  the  popular 
breeds  and 
amazingly  low 


prices. 


Started  Capons 

The  demand  for 
Sunnybrook  Ca¬ 
pons  is  sen¬ 
sational — and  we 
mean  sensational. 
Every  one  seems 
to  make  money 
on  them.  Well, 
why  not  ?  There 
is  no  finer 
tasting  meat  to 
be  had  —  always 
tender  and  de¬ 
licious.  Ever 
taste  one  ?  And 
they  always  bring 
highest  premium 
prices.  Try  them 
this  year  and  see 
what  we  mean. 

Started  Pullets 

From  U.S.  lApp.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  of  course 
Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1950  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

ox  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


MILLIONS 


CAPOKJJlfS 

I  PREMIUM  PRICES 


o  o  q  o  o  a  o  o  o  o;  » 


PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hormonization  of  your 
|>irds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
|>referred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices, 

NOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
Implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
nre  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure." 

•ee  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  (end  S3.Q0  for  lOO 
Capette  Pellete  and  .'$2.25  for  one 
automatic  implanter  or  write 
TODAY  for  full  detail*  to  Dept.  No.  21 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  e  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND 

Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry  Cumberland,  nd. 


SENSATIONAL  PROFITS  ON 


APONITTIS 

with  r*T£3lCAP0N 

KELS 


1951  Wene  Caponette  Broiler  sales 
breaking  all  records.  Market  paying 
___i  prices.  Big  weight  gains  on  same  feed — 
high  eye  appeal — deliciously  tenderized  and 
flavorful.  Simply  Inject  WENE  CAPON  PEL 
below  comb  with  WENE  Implanter.  Pull  directions 
given.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order  direct,  giving  dealer’s 
name.  Vial  of  100  Pels  $2.50;  1000  Pels  $21.00;  Implanter 
$L50;  Automatic  Implanter  $4.00. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  3-E  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

Coast  to  Coast  Poultry  Health  Service 


|  „tb»b'ww V  WORLD  S 

I  j  7ch  a  mpion: 

Apr  THE  CKOSSBf 

1)  SEE.  p  *  ’  Nowisior^ 

Id  HAH  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  IN* 


Box;  60  Wolitnfl ford.  Conn 


HALL  BROTHERS 


SEX-LINKED 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONS 

OF  THE  CROSSBRED 
DIVISION 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN'S  WYANDOTTE  FARM,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Pasture  for  Pullets 


Without  a  doubt  the  present  high 
mortality  in  growing  chicks  is  due 
partly  to  close  confinement.  Farmers 
are  well  aware  of  the  need  to  mature 
pullets  early  to  get  them  on  the  high 
market,  and  so  are  obtaining  their  re¬ 
placements  earlier  each  year.  It  is 
common  to  see  three  month  old  pul¬ 
lets  out  on  grass  in  April.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  these  pullets  have  been  con¬ 
fined  for  the  greater  part  of  their 
growth  and,  unless  they  have  inbred 
resistance,  they  will  become  more 
subject  to  disease  than  they  would 
have,  had  they  been  placed  on  range, 
say,  at  five  weeks.  - 

Some  producers  even  go  so  far  as 
to  mature  their  pullets  inside.  How¬ 
ever,  the  records  prove  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  giving  the  young  stock  a 
chance  to  grow  strong  large  bodies 
on  range,  in  order  to  lay  eggs 
through  the  Fall  and  Winter  without 
a  hitch.  The  advantages  of  growing 
pullets  on  range  should  not  be 
gauged  by  the  mortality  during  the 
first  months  of  their  lives.  Many 
flocks  look  good  when  starting  to  lay, 
only  to  succumb  to  one  disease  or 
another  later  on. 

New  Ways  and  Methods 

Science  is  always  discovering  new 
ways  and  methods.  Now  it  finds  that 
antibiotics  and  A.  P.  F.  play  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  the  growth  of  poultry. 
Great  advances  have  been  made  in 
this  line.  These  things  will  become  a 
great  boon  to  those  brooding  stock 
in  confinement,  but  it  is  wrong  *to 
jump  off  the  deep  end  in  believing 
only  in  the  merits  of  synthetically 
produced  antibiotics.  Nature  has 
placed,  and  is  steadily  manufactur¬ 
ing,  these  same  germ  killers  in  the 
soil.  All  one  has  to  do  is  to  make 
sure  that  the  range  is  not  contamin¬ 
ated. 

A  range  used  previously  should  be 
turned  with  the  plow,  preferably  in 
the  Fall,  to  allow  time  for  the  sun’s 
action  and  Winter  weathering. 
Favorable  bacteria  will  take  care  of 
the  harmful  substances.  There  is  still 
much  we  do  not  know  about  the 
earth,  but  one  -thing  we  do  know, 
and  that  is  the  results  of  pasturing 
young  birds.  Even  when  discounting 
its  known  economical  factor,  we  do 
know  that  the  growing  birds  have  a 
longer  life  expectancy  when  given  a 
good  chance  to  develop  on  grass. 
Each  clover  leaf  and  blade  of  tender 
green  foliage  is  bursting  with  vita¬ 
mins:  that  is  one  reason  that  every 
bag  of  mash  now  contains  alfalfa 
meal.  And,  what  they  pick  up  in  the 
soil  itself  is  equally,  if  not  more, 
important. 

Birdsfoot  and  Ladino  Are  Good 

Birdsfoot  trefoil  is  coming  into 
favor,  although  a  good  range  of  la¬ 
dino  is  still  preferred  by  many 
poultrymen.  Ladino  gives  plenty  of 
forage  and  stays  with  the  soil,  as  does 
birdsfoot,  and  is  relished  by  all  poul¬ 
try.  It  is  well  to  cut  over  the  area, 
especially  the  outlying  edges,  to  keep 
the  young  leaves  growing.  If  the 
coops  are  placed  well  apart,  the  birds 
will  take  care  of  this  problem.  Where 
coops  are  intended  to  stay  for  the 
season,  in  order  to  sustain  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  range  near  the  houses,  the 
only  alternative  is  to  move  the  hop¬ 
pers  and  fountains.  It  is  surprising 


how  far  the  chicks  will  go  to  get  their 
three  meals.  This  practice  will  also 
eliminate  the  dangers  of  soil  con¬ 
tamination  early  in  the  season  when 
the  birds  are  still  susceptible  to 
eoccidiosis  and  other  bowel  troubles. 

This  practice  works  well  on  a 
sandy  or  gravel  soils.  On  clay,  the 
problem  is  more  difficult.  Houses 
should  be  moved  periodically.  The 
bare  spots  should  be  roughed  up, 
limed,  seeded  and  where  necessary, 
protected  for  a  period  against  the 
birds.  In  most  cases  where  this  prac¬ 
tice  is  followed,  the  old  roots  become 
rejuvenated  and,  in  the  matter  of 
days,  catch  up  with  the  rest  of  the 
range. 

When  Houses  Cannot  Be  Moved 

Frequently  when  houses  cannot  be 
moved,  fresh  cuttings  are  thrown 
near  the  coops.  This  works  well, 
though  there  is  danger  of  matting. 
When  piled  near  or  over  contamin¬ 
ated  areas,  the  harmful  bacteria 
multiply  quickly;  the  action  of  the 
sun  is  necessary  to  penetrate.  It  is 
better  for  the  birds  to  range  far  and 
wide  than  to  supply  them  with  cut¬ 
tings.  Even  on  bare  spots  it  is  better 
to  keep  them  open  to  the  sun  than  to 
cover  them  with  matted  piles  of 
grass. 

Another  evil  that  should  be  reme¬ 
died  is  the  space  under  the  range 
houses.  Shade  should  be  provided, 
yes.  Trees  and  bushes  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  there  to  be  used,  but  the 
health  of  the  birds  is  endangered  if 
they  are  allowed  to  squirm  under  the 
floors  of  shelters  and  coops  which 
have  not  been  moved  to  fresh  grass. 
It  takes  a  little  time  and  patience  to 
wire  these  spots,  but  it  pays  in  the 
long  run  with  better  and  healthier 
layers.  Every  producer  gets  the 
annual  headaches  of  closing  off  these 
holes.  Even  a  hole  the  size  of  a  berry 
basket  is  not  overlooked  by  the  birds. 
What  producer  has  not  had  trouble 
in  prying  up  houses  to  get  some  birds 
out!  Often  after  the  flock  has  been 
housed  and  the  coops  moved,  dead 
carcasses  are  found  in  the  mud  and 
manure-filled  holes  under  them.  It 
is  a  wonder  all  the  birds  had  not  got 
sick. 

Quite  a  few  beginners  in  this  game 
have  the  illusion  that  the  birds,  once 
on  .  range,  can  fend  for  themselves. 
So  they  fill  the  hoppers,  clean  the 
fountains  about  once  every  10  days, 
throw  the  scratch  around  before  sun¬ 
set,  and  dream  of  doubling  next 
year’s  production. 

Grit  Must  Be  Provided 

Some  of  the  details  must  be  reiter¬ 
ated  over  and  over  again.  Even  on 
gravelly  soils  grit  must  be  provided. 
Most  gravel  is  rounded  by  the  action 
of  the  glaciers  and,  though  giving 
some  benefit,  does  not  replace  sharp 
grit  in  the  gizzard.  Grit  is  the  most 
economical  ingredient  on  the  list.  A 
bag  or  two  during  the  season  can 
spell  the  difference  between  a  uni¬ 
form  healthy  flock,  housed,  and  one 
showing  no  uniformity. 

Another  thing  that  becomes  obvi¬ 
ous  when  touring  a  poultry  district, 
is  the  lack  of  equable  fencing.  Here 
you’ll  see  a  six-foot  wire  fence  pro¬ 
tecting  not  only  the  birds  but  the 
range  as  well,  and  there  you’ll  see 
coops  too  near  the  laying  houses, 
with  no  fence  to  keep  the  young 


Photo:  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Flemington,  N.  J. 
Raymond,  Russell  of  Hampton,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J.,  saves  labor  in  taking  care 
of  his  birds  on  his  Ladino  range  by  hitching  up  the  water  wagon  and  feed 
cart  to  his  tractor.  The  water  pans  and  feed  hoppers  are  mounted  on  skids 
so  that  the  feeding  stations  can  be  changed  by  the  tractor  as  soon  as  the  sod 
begins  to  wear  out.  Range  shelters  are  also  moved  frequently  during  the 
season.  By  mowing  and  moving  shelters  and  feeding  stations  frequently,  the 
Ladino  range  has  been  maintained  in  excellent  condition  for  several  years. 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  JO  /ears 


For  TOP  Meat  and  Egg  Profits 

Read  these  reports  from  a  few  of  our 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  —  “5*4 
lbs.  at  12  wks.”  .  ,  ,  "Easy  to  dress” 
.  .  .  .  “No  dark  pin  feathers”  .  .  .  . 
“Pullets  laid  65-85%  all  winter”  .  .  .  . 
“Haven’t  lost  one.” 


Try  a  brood  of  Tolman’s  White  Rocks 
at  our  low  summer  prices  —  learn  for 
yourself  why  they  are  preferred  by 
broiler  raisers  and  egg  producers  alike. 


Every  breeder  on  our 
own  fafm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

BABY  CHICKS  $15 
per  100  Summer  Price. 
New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  made 
for  others  —  tells  full 
story  of  our  53  years 
breeding.  Write  at 
once  for  free  copy. 

DEPT.  F 


Hundreds  of  poul¬ 
trymen  make  extra 
profits  with  this 
ideal  egg  and  meat 
strain.  Chicks 
feather  evenly,  grow 
quickly,  have  plump,  meaty  breasts, 
large  body  size.  Pullets  make  per¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 


6000  MASS.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Full  details  in  FREE  folder  —  write  todayl 

FEATHERLAND  FARM  Box  R,  Sudbury,  Mass, 


CHAMBERLIN 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  too! 

6,500  VT.  •  U.  S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
6exed.  Full  story  in  free  booklet — 
Bend  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  tu.tti.b'.A.  vl 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


Parks' 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Lavers— 
official  records  to  349  eggs. 

U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Bugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex- 
Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free 
catalog. 


JOE  PARKS  U  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WORLD’S 
OLDEST  STRAIN 


NEW  BOOK 
Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951  white  Egg  ma. 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2,  SALTILLO.  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free. 

SHRAWDER’9  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
eize  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


EASY 

MEAT 


TOP 


Beef,  pork,  lamb  are 
up.  ROYAL  squabs 
easy,  profitable  home 
raising,  ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS. 
Start  NOW,  write  for  1951  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter, 
prices,  directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Bead  about  ROY  and  ALICE.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST.,  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  0. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks. 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  H0CKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


Jh*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WHITE  RUNNER  DUCKS 

DAY  OLD  DUCKLINGS  —  HATCHES  WEEKLY 
Fifteen  for  $4.90;  thirty,  $8.00;  $12.50;  $24.00 

hui,dred-  WcuOft  mt  0rd6r  d,rwt' 

John  H.  Weed,  Gleowood  Farm,  Vineland,  N.  J. 

m  iMrC  m  GIANT  PEKIN9  $30-100 

DUCKLINGS  *  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30-00- 1 OO.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  24  per  ducklina  orders 
less  than  IOO.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FAJFy»,  DRIFTING,  PENNA. 

•‘DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$3ft.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 

PEARL,  WHITE  AFRICAN.  Lavender  Guinea  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Beautiful  birds,  delicious  egg  and 
meat.  Over  100  varieties  rare,  exotic  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  animals,  pets,  '  rabbits,  hamsters.  Also  high 
duality,  low  prteed  chicks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults, 
goslings.  15  varieties.  ALBERTUS  KNOLL 
HATCH  ERY,  DEPT.  B-4,  HOLLAND,  MICHIGAN 

_  FOR  SALE  —  PHEASANT  EGGS  - 

JiAMES  dc  SOUSA,  French  St.,  REHOBOTH,  MASS. 

Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  343 

COUNTRY  BOARD 

SPRINGEB  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential _ _ _ 

FOR  Rent:  Two  rooms,  country  place,  year  round,  for 

lady  or  retired  couple.  Garden  space.  Ritegno, 

R.  F.  D.  2,  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y. _ _ 

BOARD  retired  pensioners  or  couples,  permanent. 

Private  country  home,  improvements.  BOX  5708, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Elderly  boarders:  television;  $45  month. 

Mrs.  R.  Deamer,  W.  Btephentown,  N.  Y. _ 

NURSE  wilt  board  retired  or  elderly  person,  or 

where  rest  and  Quiet  is  essential;  in  large  re¬ 
fined  country  bouse.  Grace  Decker,  Zionsville,  Route 

1,  Penna.  _ _ _ _ 

AV ANTED:  Board  for  two  adults,  child  six  years  old 
on  farm.  Prefer  eabin  sleeping  quarters  from  July 
28th  to  August  Hth  1951.  BOX  5731,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SIGHTLESS  Christian  gentleman,  writer,  desires 

simple  room  and  board  with  Christian  country  folk. 
Plain,  church  and  children  loving  person.  Unmarried. 
No  smoking,  drinking.  Give  all  particulars.  Will  Jay 
Lyons,  326  Beldcn  Ave„  San  Antonio,  Texas. 


WIDOW  will  share  her  home,  expenses,  with  retired 
woman  or  couple;  references  exchanged.  BOX  5732, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Accommodations  for  four  during  July  or 
August,  seashore  or  mountains.  BOX  301,  Capitol 

Station,  Albany,  N.  Y,  _ _ _ 

WILL  board  in  modern  house,  small  town,  elderly  or 
retired  people.  Twin  beds,  $20.  Mrs.  Cbas.  Record, 
Wllllamsville,  Vermont,  _ ; _ _ 

WANTED:  Room  and  board  for  adult,  male  conva¬ 

lescent.  Minimal  ears  required.  Small  farm  desirable. 
Attractive  proposition.  Write  Mrs.  Spitz,  345  East 
57th  St.,  New  York  City. _ _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


POULTRY  Picker,  stainless  steel,  21  inches.  W. 

Loomis,  Bainhridge,  N,  Y, _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Buy  northern-bred  beees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 

Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds,  $4.00;  three 
pounds,  $5.00,  queens  included.  Booked  to  May  25th. 
Connor  Apiaries.  Stockton,  N.  J. _ 

FOB  Hire:  Save  money,  time,  labor;  new  sturdy  hay 

riggings  or  wagons  equipped  with  new  tires.  Also 
equipped  with  automatic  unloader  for  chopped  bay 
and  ensilage.  Farmers  welcome  to  visit  or  write,  low 
rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak.  N.  Y„  off 
Route  6.  at  Taaonic  Stale  Parkway,  1,000  ft.  past 
Alpine  Inn, _ _ _ _ _ 

1949  NIAGARA  Rouidustor  with  eoncentration  8  to  1; 

extra  good  condition*  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Mitchell, 
Millbrook,  N,  Y 


birds  away  from  contamination.  A 
good  fence  is  good  insurance,  and 
will  last  for  many  years.  Start  a 
good  range,  choosing  high  ground, 
then  fence  it  into  two  or  three  sec¬ 
tions,  using  a  rotation.  Stake  it  down 
strongly,  especially  over  uneven 
ground,  to  keep  out  predators,  and  to 
keep  the  birds  in.  Have  your  fence 
tall  enough;  even  one  bird  over  can 
infect  the  whole  flock.  Gate  posts  and 
corner  posts  most  generally  must  be 
watched.  ^ 

Best  Methods  for  Fencing  - 

Although  the  best  method  in  plac¬ 
ing  a  fence  is  in  imbedding  it  in  a 
furrow,  surface  placing  works  out 
all  right  if  the  uneven  spots  are 
staked  down.  Usually  forked  twigs 
pushed  into  the  ground  will  hold  that 
portion  down  solidly.  When  invest¬ 
ing  in  fencing  it  is  common  sense  to 
patrol  the  area  at  intervals.  Skunks 
and  foxes  have  taken  a  large  toll  in 
recent  years;  this  can  be  prevented 
by  a  vigilant  eye.  One  poultryman 
near  here  lost  numerous  birds  before 
becoming  aware  of  the  loss.  Only 
after  obtaining  the  help  of  the 
county  agent  and  the  game  warden 
did  he  cut  off  further  depredations. 

Once  a  rodent  gets  in,  it  is  hard  to 
keep  him  out.  Holes  can  be  plugged, 
traps  set,  but  the  predator  takes  all 
night  to  hunt  new  weak  spots  in 
order  to  get  his  meal.  Figures  show 
that  if  all  these  precautions  were 
taken  by  everyone,  the  mortality 
would  be  much  lower  —  not  only 
against  predators,  but  also  against 
disease.  One  poultryman  brooded 
several  thousand  chicks.  Everything 
seemed  to  go  all  right,  until  he,  wish¬ 
ing  to  make  an  extra  dollar,  took  a 
job  of  driving  a  school  bus.  The 
chicks,  neglected  to  some  extent,  de¬ 
veloped  disease.  Bronchitis  set  in  and 
this  man’s  flock  was  wiped  out. 

No,  it  isn’t  simple  to  brood  and 
raise  a  flock  of  replacement  pullets 
year  in  and  year  out,  but  many  are 
doing  it,  and  successfully,  by  start¬ 
ing  small,  giving  complete  attention 
to  the  chosen  work,  and  then  expect¬ 
ing  and  anticipating  trouble.  It  is 
unusual  to  grow  a  large  flock  each 
year  without  some  worry.  The  most 
successful  poultrymen  are  those  who 
are  in  it  for  keeps;  they  know  they 
must  make  good.  They  keep  up-to- 
date  by  reading  pertinent  literature 
and  by  following  proven  practices. 

Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Now/  98% 

LIVABILITY  with 

Zeeland  Poults 


Poults  Hatching  Every  Week 
Oftentimes  some  poults  are 
available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  —  and  at  Extra 
Bargain  Prices. 

Write  —  Wire —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  fnc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULL0RUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 

JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 

Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD-BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

"DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 

Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Priees  —  Catalog  Free. 
RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST..  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS  -  U.  S.  -  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCHERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  Car  delivery:  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN.  NEW  JERSEY 

PHONE  29  J. 


TOP  TURKEY  PROFITS 


BROAD-BREASTED  BRONZE 
WHITE  HOLLAND  .  BELTSVILLE 


Your  profits  are  protected  by 
our  strict  breeding  program. 
All  flocks  State  tube-tested. 
Get  our  well  balanced,  early 
maturing  poults.  Highland 
Farms  turkeys  gain  faster 
and  put  on  pounds  more  economically. 

FREE  FOLDER  6ir„75s-,B?'.s.“itVl 

Bronze,  White  Hollands,  Beltsvilles.  Rush 
card  for  today’s  low  prices.  Place  order  be¬ 
fore  capacity  is  completely  booked! 

HIGHLAND  FARMS 

Paul  F.  Souder,  Mgr.  Telephone  2557 

Box  10,  Sellersville,  Pa. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Griffin 
Wagon.  Wheel  Strain)  Broad  Breasted  heavy  meat 
type  White  Hollands  (Phinney  Strain)  from  our 
N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Write  for  Folder  Today. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  RiDGEwoo°DFFINf  j. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Onty  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
AH  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD,  N.  TONAWANDA,  N.  Y. 


CASH  tractor,  plows.  disc,  mower,  loader,  excellent 
condition;  $1.000.  B.  Gray,  Rockland  Lake.  N.  Y 


FOR  Bale:  Iron  Age  potato  digger,  two  rows,  used 
one  season,  only  $350,  Joehnowitz,  265  Canal  8t.» 
New  York  City.  Canal  6- 0905.  _ . 

WAN>miv  Crochet  books,  printed  before  1929. 

Mildred  Nicklaim.  Beaver,  Oregon. 


WANTED:  YJaed  refrigeration  units  and  com¬ 

pressors,  15  horsepower  or  larger,  BOX  57~3,  Rural 
Nw- Yorker.  _  - 

PAJAMA  pocket  cuddle  toys.  Delight  children.  Four 

assorted,  50  cents  eoin.  A.  Henderson  57  Lenox 
Road,  Rockville  Centre,  N  .Y 


FOR  Bala:  Duck  model  11  H.  Robbins  Incubajor, 
capacity  7,805  eggs.  New,  never  used.  Nare  Corp. 
Box  469.  Glen  Cove,  L.  L 


DOUBLE  pk)W,  Ford-Ferguson.  lime  spreader  on 

rubber,  mower  for  Ford,  8  ft.  cut,  Garry  English, 
Lake  St,,  Allendale,  N.  J. _  _ 

DAIRY  equipment  at  a  saving!  Having  given  up 

dairy  farming,  we  have  the  following  equipment 
which  we  purchased  new  but  have  never  used.  Com¬ 
plete  Simplex  cow  bam  equipment  for  30  cattle;  do 
steel  stanchions  with  end  gates;  50  feet  of  steel 
calf  pens  and  stanchions.  Will  sell  at  considerably 
below  present  market  value.  Write  Virdans  Farms. 

Box  123-RY,  Phelps.  New  York.  _  . 

POTATO  Growers,  attention  I  Following  equipment 
available  in  ''like-new”  condition.  One  John  Deere, 
level  bed  2-row  potato  digger;  one  Iron  Age  2-row 
high  speed  potato  planter;  one  500  gallon  Friend 
sprayer  with  14  row  boom,  and  a  power  take-off 
model;  one  Trexler  potato  cutter  with  electric  motor; 
one  King-Wyse  potato  sorter,  electrically  driven,  with 
automatic)  weighing  device.  This  equipment  repre¬ 
sents  a  present  market  value  if  new  of  over  $5,500. 
This  equpiment  can  be  purchased  at  an  interesting 
saving.  Write  to  Virdans  Farms,  Box  123-llY, 
Phelps,  New  York.  _ _______ 

SMALL  packing  plant  eqcdpment  for  sale,  suitable 
for  community  cjannlng ;  reasonable ;  30  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  5741,  Rural  New-Yorker 
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GOSLINGS! 


SELECTED  STOCK  —  Emdens, 
Toulouse.  White  Chinese,  Mallard 
Ducklings.  Write  for  Folder.  _ 


Tursant  Corp. 


104  National  St 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308. CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


.<<  V",,. 


LET'S  TALK  TURKEY.” 


To  Prevent  Enlarged  Hocks 
in  Turkeys 

An  ounce  of  prevention  sometimes 
creates  a  peck  of  trouble,  especially 
for  turkey  growers.  A  nutritionist  at 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  found  that  out 
when  he  started  to  investigate  the 
cause  of  the  enlarged  hock  disorder 
in  turkeys. 

Fish  liver  oil  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  vitamin  A  in 
turkey  rations  to  help  prevent  de¬ 
ficiency  symptoms  and  to  promote 
growth,  but,  according  to  Dr.  L.  M. 
Scott,  under  certain  conditions  some¬ 
thing  in  this  type  of  oil  does  not 
agree  with  the  turkeys.  It  has  been 
learned,  he  reports,  that  the  fish  liver 
oil  reduces  the  level  of  an  essential 
chemical  called  creatine  in  the 
muscles.  The  turkeys  become  weak 
and  crippled.  Later,  because  they  can 
not  walk  normally  they  become 
emaciated,  and  at  market  time  they 
are  almost  a  total  loss. 

To  make  matters  worse,  .  Dr. 
Scott  explained  that  it  is  difficult  for 
a  grower  to  discover  this  disorder 
until  the  birds  are  about  14  to  16 
weeks  old,  by  which  time  he  already 
has  a  big  investment  in  them. 

In  his  experiments  the  Cornell 
scientist  tried  increasing  the  amount 
of  fish  liver  oil,  and,  as  he  suspected, 
the  number  of  hock  disorders  in¬ 
creased  too.  Once  he  omitted  the 
fish  liver  oil  from  the  ration,  the 
birds  were  all  right.  In  later  ex¬ 
periments  he  went  a  step  further.  He 
found  he  could  also  prevent  the 
disorder  with  an  unknown  factor  in 
dried  brewers’  yeast. 

It  is  therefore  now  believed  that 
enlarged  hocks  in  turkeys  can  be 
prevented  with  rations  which  sup¬ 
ply  most  of  the  vitamin  A  as  caro¬ 
tene  from  corn  products  and  green 
leafy  materials  such  as  alfalfa  meal, 
or  as  a  high  potency  vitamin  A  oil, 
and  thus  include  sources  of  the  un¬ 
known  required  factor.  Practical 
turkey  rations  must  do  more  than 
supply  nutrients  for  optimum 
growth.  They  have  to  prevent  the 
enlarged  hock  disorder  as  well. 


Purebred  While  Embden  and  Toulouse 

GOSLINGS  For  Sale.  Also  CUSTOM  GOOSE  EGG 
HATCHING.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9.  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS  —  GEESE:  White  China.  From  prize 
winning  flock.  Including  Grand  Champion  1950  Boston. 
Now  taking  orders  for  goslings.  Reasonably  priced. 

S.  J.  Seitz,  R.  R..  3  Fisk  Rd„  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

GOSLINGS  —  From  otir  mature,  proven  breeders  of 
purebred  large  Bmden,  Toulouse  and  Exhibition  Mam¬ 
moth  Dewlap  Toulouse.  Ill.  Cir.  Cuba  Lake  Goose 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba.  New  York 

TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN,  R.  D.  I,  Millington,  N.  J. 

DAY  OLD  &.  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM.  N.  Y. 

PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  and  EGGS.  Free  Pamphlet. 
A.  J.  CURTIS.  550  New  Babcock  SL,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 


Grant's  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 

"One  of  America's  Fine  Strains’ V 

_ _ ,  Strong,  Sturdy  Poults.  Ask  for  Prices, 

Free  Copy  of  the  Walter  Grant  Story. 

WALTER  GRANT  FARMS,  HAMILTON,  VA. 


n 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

TURKEYS — Genuine  Broad  Breasted  Bronze.  Improved 
White  Hollands.  For  better  Poults  at  Lower  Prices, 
Write:  Kline’s  Turkey  Plant,  Box  R,  Middlecreek,  Pa. 

- BRONZE  and  WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS - 

And  Eggs  at  Wholesale  Prices.  Circular. 

SEI D ELTON  FARMS,  WASH INGTONVILLE.  PA. 

“Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkey*.  PmiRs. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . 


Post  Office .  State . . , 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


‘Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  5,  1951 
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HORN-DRAULIC 

the  BIG  LIFT  in 
your  farm  work! 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saves  MONEY 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saves  TIME 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saves  LABOR 


10  Attachments  for 
Year  ’Round  Operation! 

Horn-Draulic  Loaders  are  designed 
for  simple  installation  and  operation. 
No  cumbersome  superstructures  to 
obstruct  the  view.  3  models  for 
over  100  different  tractors.  Increase 
the  operating  value  of  your  tractor 
and  eliminate  “MANPOWER  SHORT¬ 
AGES”  with  HORN-DRAULIC,  THE 
LOADER  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS! 


HORN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  Dept.  M 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

MAKE  OF  TRACTOR _ 


UMIPBEU-HMISFELD 

Spray  Painting  Outfits 


tfo/tt  a* 


1P\0  more  and  better  painting 
in  an  hour  than  you  can 
brush  on  in  a  day.  Same  com¬ 
pressor  inflates  tires,  lubricates 
cars,  tractors,  implements. 

4  models,  precision  built  for 
trouble  free  service.  Last  a 


lifetime.  Gasoline  or  electric  power. 


See  them  at  your  dealet 
or  write  for  literature > 
giving  his  name. 

pressure 
4  maid 

New  Low  Priced 
Pressure  Maid  .  .  .  dwarf 
in  size  .  .  .  giant  in  power. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 


221  RAILROAD  AYE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


RIDE  OR  WALK 


Standard 

Tractors 


r GARDEN  and 
SMALL  FARM 

*,■  Powerful  1  and  2  Cylinder  Tractors 

riOW  W  for  Small  Farms,  Gardeners,  Florists, 
(-.J  W  Nurseries.  Fruit  and  Poultrymen. 

aeea  m  four  models 

Cultivates  Ample  Power  for  Field 
»  w,  \  Haying  and  Truck 
MOWtlauX  Crop  Tools.  Run 
.if  Pumps,  Saws  and 

and  Lawns  Belt  Machines. 


m 


Steel  or  Rubber  Tires 

High  Wheels — Enclosed  Gears' 

EASY  TERMS 

Write  for  Easy  Paying  Plan. 

and  Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO.I 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y.  f 
3261  Como  Avenue  601-3  West  26th  Street  I 


ROTO -BEATERS 


New  Olson  Goto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  lAVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 

Wanted  to  Buy:  Hardwood  and  Softwood  Lumber. 
Also  large  timber  tracts  wanted.  Reliable  Operator. 
Best  References.  BOX  5601,  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Mr.  Clarence  Gusby,  claiming  to 
represent  the  Erie  Siding  and  Roof¬ 
ing  Co.,  Erie,  Pa.,  proposed  to  side 
our  house  with  asphalt  shingles  and 
use  our  property  for  display  and 
demonstration  purposes.  He  assured 
us  the  payments  (or  commissions) 
from  this  display  would  pay  for 
the  material  used  in  shingling  our 
house.  The  agent  had  a  contract 
signed  “as  a  necessity,”  but  he  said, 
merely  for  the  records,  assuring  us 
again  that  the  demonstration  com¬ 
missions  would  cover  the  payments. 
It  has  worked  in  reverse.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  note  was  sold  to  another 
concern  and  they  are  demanding 
payments  from  us.  It  will  toe  a  hard¬ 
ship  to  pay  over  $40  monthly  for  the 
next  34  months.  Mr.  Gusby  knew  we 
could  not  afford  to  side  the  house, 
but  assured  us  there  would  be  no 
cost  to  us.  Can  you  advise  us  what 
to  do?  c.  AND  r.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

As  this  was  worked  it  was  a  racket 
pure  and  simple.  The  customer  is  at 
the  mercy  of  a  hold  Ananias,  for  he 
will  be  obliged  to  pay  the  bill  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  verbal  assurances  of 
the  glib  salesman.  The  concern  that 
bought  the  contract  may  have  done 
so  in  good  faith,  but  a  careful  busi¬ 
ness  house  would  not  buy  a  contract 
before  ascertaining  the  financial 
standing  of  the  customer,  and  it  is 
no  credit  to  them  to  have  been  even 
an  innocent  party  to  it.  There  are  a 
great  many  reports  similar  to  this, 
and  we  again  caution  our  readers  to 
consider  all  sides  before  agreeing  to, 
or  signing  contracts.  Such  expensive 
work  is  never  given  free.  This  scheme 
is  labeled  the  “Model  House  Gag.” 
We  regret  the  predicament  of  our 
reader  and  only  wish  we  might  have 
been  able  to  help  him  out.  Some  of 
these  items  we  write  are  repetitious, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  caution,  because  the  new 
garb  in  which  old  schemes  are  being 
clothed  is  misleading  and  causing 
hardships  to  many  unsuspicious 
people.  We  are  told  not  to  look  a  gift 
horse  in  the  mouth,  but  it  is  wise  to 
take  time  to  count  his  teeth  when  a 
specious  agent  is  leading  him. 

A  card  came  to  me  from  the 
National  Business  Enterprises,  New 
York.  It  said  one  could  earn  $28  a 
thousand  in  a  week  by  addressing 
envelopes  at  home.  The  “offer”  was 
said  to  be  limited  to  1,000  applicants. 
“So  rush  your  application  at  once, 
TODAY.”  What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Maine  c.  r. 

In  the  first  place  the  card  asks  for 
the  names  of  five  “lady  friends.” 
Each  will  receive  a  similar  card  with 
the  request  for  five  names.  This  is 
what  we  call  a  chain  and  is  a  cheap 
way  of  getting  a  list  for  circulariz¬ 
ing  the  public.  The  purpose  of  the 
“Enterprises”  seems  to  be  to  sell 
information  rather  than  offer  em¬ 
ployment.  The  information  costs  25 
cents  for  a  circular  telling  how  to 
start  mailing  for  local  advertisers. 
One  dollar  pays  for  subscription  to  a 
monthly  bulletin,  which,  it  is  alleged, 
will  list  firms  who  have  purchased 
names.  A  third  ambiguous  offer  calls 
for  $1.00  with  order  and  $2.00  to 
the  N.  B.  E.  when  the  person  has 
earned  $50;  and  a  folio  is  sent  with 
information  about  how  to  make 
money  addressing  envelopes  and  a 
list  of  business  houses.  We  do  not 
think  anyone  will  get  far  with  such 
a  proposition.  In  propositions  of  this 
kind  the  main  factor  is  the  remit¬ 
tance,  whether  it  is  10  cents  or  $10. 
We  could  not  recomend  this  venture 
to  our  people. 

I  see  in  the  paper  where  you  have 
helped  so  many  people  to  collect 
money  and  I  thought  you  could  do 
something  with  the  party  who  owes 
me  money.  He  promised  to  pay  some¬ 
thing  every  month.  He  has  not  done 
so.  c.  F.  D, 

Delaware 

We  do  help  a  great  many  people 
with  information  and  advice,  and  as 
our  records  show  collect  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  money.  But  we  can¬ 
not  always  do  so.  Many  times  debtors 
are  indifferent;  others  dispute  the 
bill  and  in  some  cases  we  have  to  call 
in  collection  attorneys  and  even  they 
are  not  successful.  But  we  assure  our 
readers  it  is  not  inattention  to  their 
complaint  nor  indifference.  There  are 
some  people  on  whom  we  can  make 
no  impression.  At  that  we  do  often 
get  redress  for  a  reader  on  what 
seems  a  hopelessly  impossible  case. 


We  can  only  assure  our  friends  of 
the  best  attention  possible  to  their 
problems. 

Could  you  help  to  obtain  an  article 
I  ordered  or  the  refund  of  my  $2.00 
that  I  paid  for  same?  In  November 
I  ordered  an  “Abalone  Shell”  from 
Precious  Shells,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
It  was  advertised  in  a  standard 
magazine  and  I  expected  it  would 
be  legitimate.  The  check  was  cashed 
but  no  goods  received.  I  have  written 
about  it  and  cannot  get  an  answer. 
Could  you  do  anything  about  this? 

New  York  Mrs.  c.  b. 

Another  case  of  confidence  shat¬ 
tered.  Precious  Shells  has  joined  the 
parade  of  those  who  move  and  leave 
no  address. 

In  May  1950,  I  ordered  a  cabinet 
from  Michels  &  Company,  100  Dean 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  I  gave  a  deposit 
of  $2.00.  I  have  written  them  several 
times,  but  they  ignored  my  letters 
and  I  have  not  received  the  cabinet. 
What  can  be  done?  .  .a.  h. 

New  York 

Nothing  can  be  done;  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  help  as  this  is  another  con¬ 
cern  that  is  unknown  and  letters  to 
them  are  returned  by  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Last  Spring  I  ordered  from  Frank¬ 
lin  Wells,  Inc.,  a  sewing  machine 
attachment,  called  “Stitch  Master,” 
enclosing  $3.95  for  it.  It  came  with 
a  five  day  guarantee  privilege.  Find¬ 
ing  it  would  take  much  practice  to 
master  it,  I  returned  it  well  within 
the  stipulated  time,  and  never  heard 
from  them.  I  wrote  twice;  then  sent 
a  registered  letter  but  never  a  reply. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do?  G.  M.  B. 

New  York 

Nothing  can  be  done  except  to 
charge  the  incident  to  experience  and 
take  the  $3.95  as  a  loss.  The  concern 
joined  the  caravan  of  “Moved  and 
left  no  address”  promoters.  Remem¬ 
ber  the  name  —  Franklin  Wells, 

Here  are  three  cases  of  money  lost 
to  irresponsible,  itinerant  schemers. 
There  are  more  honorable  concerns 
than  these  shysters,  but  reflect  be¬ 
fore  falling  for  every  scheme.  Get 
some  information  before  sending  for 
goods. 

A  leading  Hollywood  producer 
made  a  significant  statement,  which 
should  have  weight  with  radio  and 
television  advertisers.  He  said:  “Mis¬ 
leading  advertising  has  reached  the 
point  where  it  is  now  self-defeating. 
All  of  the  people  simply  refuse  to 
believe  most  motion-picture  adver¬ 
tising  most  of  the  time,  with  the 
result  that  even  the  honest  advertise¬ 
ment  is  all  too  often  looked  upon  with 
skepticism  by  a  fed-up  public.”  This 
is  particularly  appropos  when  one 
considers  the  fiasco  over  the  paste¬ 
board  Christmas  Tree  ornaments, 
which  were  a  pure  gyp.  The  adver¬ 
tising  fraternity  is  doing  all  they 
can  to  stop  this  imposition  on  the 
public  because  the  majority  of  them 
live  up  to  their  offers  and  give  what 
they  advertise.  If  there  is  delay  in 
receiving  whatever  you  have  ordered 
from  radio  or  television  advertising, 
write  the  sponsor  care  of  the  station. 
This  is  the  most  effective  way  to 
get  adjustment. 

Here  is  a  story  on  the  limited 
policies,  which  are  the  ones  we  in¬ 
veigh  against.  Do  not  be  mislead, 
but  read  policies  for  yourself  and  do 
not  sign  anything  until  you  under¬ 
stand  them.  “I  had  a  policy  on  the 
Guaranty  Reserve  Life  Insurance  Co. 
and  after  reading  your  article  took 
the  time  to  thoroughly  read  the 
policy  —  oh,  man  what  a  surprise 
I  got,  why  even  the  limits  are 
‘limited’  —  it  has  more  limits,  pro¬ 
visions  and  exceptions  than  the 
spots  on  a  Dalmatian.  Was  going  to 
throw  out  this  policy  but  thought 
you  might  like  to  look  at  it,  so  will 
send  it  to  you.  Now  instead  of  giving 
continuous  premiums  to  these  insur¬ 
ance  companies,  I  started  a  special 
savings  account  with  the  same 
amount  of  premiums  each  month  and 
already  have  over  $100  in  it,  and 
in  a  few  years  will  have  enough  to 
cover  almost  any  emergency.” 
This  is  one  way  of  eliminating  the 
limited  policies  that  prove  to  be  so 
disappointing. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

cottdidteatly, 

c&ceut  t*UC& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  o£ 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
,vifl  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  I 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 

p - -  Stop  wastine  strain 

ONE  WHEEL  X.  I 

ADJUSTMENT  /V  1 

/  a  /  with  hammermills. 

y  //'  Stop  feeding  dusty, 

L~-£  ground  grains  that  clog 

ON  SKIDS 
ON  LEGS 


GAS  OR 
aECIRIC 


crimps  corn. 


•<L> 
oats,  barley. 


are  unpalatable, 
pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Nowroller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feeding  prof¬ 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 
genuinely  roller - 
maize,  wheat 


etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  on  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makes 
4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  you 
extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1/6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today !  AGENTS !  Honest,  steady 
profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.  C.  Davis  Sons,  Box  RC9 ,  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


Still  available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations.  / 

Still  Available 

A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


90.5th 


In . .  i  BHBh . in  ii  i 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
rot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  mT.  Cleans  beautifully.  Moro 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50<!. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  in  till  a  department  Mo  per 
word,  including  name  and  addreaa,  each  laaar- 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  ia 
used,  figure  five  words  (or  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Toesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  la  (or  the  accommodation  o( 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$3,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wesrne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Waaaaie 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkerB.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 
Augusta,  New  Jersey. _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J, 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaio 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 
defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  and  room,  board  and 
laundry,  48  hour  week.  Write  Director  Letchworth 
Village.  Thiells,  New  York, _ 

BEEKEEPER,  experienced,  single,  at  once.  Laverne 
Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  assistant  poultry  man  wanted  for 
modem  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Single  or 
couple.  Good  salary.  Nice  new  living  quarters.  Must 
be  reliable.  References  required.  BOX  5607,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED  couple,  must  like  out  of  doors,  experienced 
chef  and  chambermaid;  in  sportsman’s  lodge;  be 
willing  to  co-operate  in  all  chores.  Year  round  for 
right  couple.  Write  BOX  46,  Mt.  Tremper.  N.  Y, 
HOUSEKEEPER  for  resort:  June  10  -  September  20. 

Must  be  attractive,  not  afraid  to  work  (no  heavy 
work  involved).  35-55  years.  $75  month  and  mainte- 
nance,  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro,  N.  H. _ _ 

SINGLE  man,  30-45  years.  Must  know  electricity, 
plumbing,  bow  to  operate  movie  machine,  good 
personality.  South  winters.  Write  full  qualifications. 
No  liquor.  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro.  N.  H. 

PASTRY  cook,  must  be  experienced  in  volume  cook¬ 
ing  for  high  class  resort.  June  15-September  15. 
$200  per  month.  Write  fully;  BOX  18,  Wolfeboro, 

New  H ampshire. _ 

WANTED:  Poultry  couple,  married.  Top  salary  plus 
modern  apartment.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement.  Highest  references.  Brender's 
Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. _ 

CHILD  caring  institution  needs  unattached  motherly 
woman  under  55  to  serve  as  housemother  for  a 
group  of.  girls  age  7  to  13.  Interested  persons  write 
The  Director,  Children’s  Home,  555  Shelburne  Rd., 
Burlington,  Vt, _ 

WANTED-  Lady  under  55  to  serve  as  dietitian  and 
buyer  for  child  caring  institution.  Nursing  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Interested  persons  write  The  Di¬ 
rector,  Children’s  Home,  555  Shelburne  Rd.,  Burling- 
ton,  Vt. _ 

COOK,  housekeeper,  for  family  of  two.  Modem 
home.  Own  room,  bath,  $150  monthly.  Write  Mrs. 
B.  I.  Christensen,  Viking  Hill  Farm,  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Phone  39-R-l. _ • _ 

WANTED:  Woman  for  housework  and  cooking,  for 
elderly  couple  in  country.  Live  in.  Good  home. 
Light  duties.  Arthur  Fritog,  242  Cherry  Lane, 
Teaneck,  New  Jersey.  Telephone:  Teaneck  6-6439. 
Phone  evenings, _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man,  on  vegetable  farm.  State 
wages,  with  room  and  board.  BOX  5701,  Rural  New. 
Yorker. _ 

CLEAN  lady  for  motherless  home.  Good  home,  wages. 
Earnest  Lawton,  Franklinville,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  with  some  experience  on 
poultry  farm.  Good  home,  good  wages.  No  drinkers 
or  drifters.  References.  BOX  5702,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  milker.  Single,  good  wages, 
room  and  board.  Vacation  with  pay,  regular  time 
off.  Social  security.  National  Agricultural  College, 
Farm  School,  Penna. _ 

WANTED  immediately:  Married  man  for  dairy  and 
poultry  farm  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  area.  Must  be  will- 
to  work  under  our  farm  management  supervision. 
3-bedroom-  house,  excellent  salary  and  privileges. 
Write,  stating  experience,  size  of  family  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Orbaker  Agricultural  Service,  Suburban  Phila- 
delphia,  Box  348.  Doylcstown,  Bucks  Co.,  Pa. _ 

COUPLE  to  work  100-acre  mountain  farm  (100  miles 
from  N.  Y.  C.)  on  shares  or  similar  arrangement. 
Additional  acreage  available.  Write  to  Dr.  D.  Runes, 
15  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road.  Chester,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man,  general  farming.  $35  weekly. 

4-room  Quonset,  all  conveniences;  milk,  wood  for 
furnace,  potatoes;  school  bus.  Walter  Doehr,  Durham 
Road,  Wallingford,  Conn. _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
Pay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 
paid.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Private  room  and  bath,  country 
home,  latest  conveniences.  $150  per  month.  Furnish 
references.  Jean  McDermott,  Gladstone,  New  Jersey. 

IIOUSEWOKKER-eooking,  light  laundry;  own  room; 

adults,  good  country  home  for  nice  person.  Write  C. 
Felton,  Swan  Lake,  N.  Y..  Long  Island  telephone 
Boulevard  3-2200, _ 

WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers,  $7.00  per  day 

Plus  board  and  traveling  expenses  at  start.  Dairy 
Department,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

RELIABLE  single  man  interested  in  kennel  work 

with  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 
Write  J.  L.  Weagley,  Upper  Ironia  Rd.,  Mendham, 
New  Jersey. _ 

COOKS,  houseworkers.  Couples,  waitresses.  Help,  all 

kinds.  Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. _ 

HANDYMAN:  Doctor’s  home-office  and  outside 

grounds. .  Must  be  sober,  reliable,  and  able  to  work 
without  supervision.  Vicinity  Albany.  N.  Y.  The 
elderly  unemployed  who  wants  independence  and 
security  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity.  Write 
for  personal  interview  to  BOX  5709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


APPLE  orchard  foreman:  Reliable  working  married 
man  not  over  40  to  get  honest  work  from  labor,  keep 
sprayer,  tractor,  trucks,  grading  machinery  working 
efficiently.  $50  per  week  plus  new  house,  modern  con¬ 
veniences,  garden  space,  pasture  for  cow.  Give  full 
particulars,  age,  experience,  size  famliy  first  letter. 
Bolling  Hall,  Waynesville,  N,  C. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  farmer,  widower,  churchman,  with  12 

year  old  son  wants  housekeeper  or  carried  couple  for 
medium  sized  house  in  healthy  area.  Suitable  con¬ 
ditions  arranged.  Write  Melvin  Butler,  Freehold, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Single  test  cow  milker  over  draft  age  or 
vet.  Excellent  working  and  living  conditions,  good 
salary  with  working  clothes  furnished.  Days  off  and 
vacation.  Fairlawn  Farms  Co.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 


DO  men  still  exist  who  know*  good  cows  (Holsteins) 
and  like  to  work  with  them  ?  Have  modern  set  up 
for  both  cattle  and  help.  Write  details,  experience. 
BOX  5710,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOSPITAL  Attendants:  Starting  salary  $2568  per 
year.  Must  pass  physical  examination.  Maintenance 
at  Hospital,  if  desired,  at  Small  charge.  8-hour  day, 
6-day  week.  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park, 
Long  Island,  New  York. 

COUPLE  wanted,  farm  estate.  Preferable  but  not 
essential  man  able  assist  milking.  Apartment  wing, 
own  bath  available  in  main  residence.  Food  provided. 
Uso  of  ear.  Good  wages.  Vacation.  Permanent  po¬ 
sition.  References  required.  Olive  Bridge  Farms, 
Olive  Bridge,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED,  reliable,  single  man,  work  with 

owner  on  mechanized  dairy  farm.  Good  working 
conditions,  meals  and  living.  Time  off,  good  wages, 
other  considerations  to  right  man  with  references. 
BOX  5711,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  or  school  boy,  experienced  or  In¬ 
experienced  for  general  farm  work.  No  smoking  pre¬ 
ferred.  Sydney  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 

FARM  help  wanted,  married  man  with  small  family, 
experienced  with  milking  machines,  modem  house; 
could  use  two  workers  in  same  family.  Tranquillity 
Farms,  Edward  Danks,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Hackettstown  948-F-6. 

DEPENDABLE,  refined,  friendly  man  to  live  with 
bachelor  on  modern  farm,  give  qualifications  and 
experience.  BOX  5712,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED.  dependable,  dairy  farmer;  real 
opportunity  for  worthy  man.  BOX  5713,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Man  or  man  and  wife  to  take  charge  and 
responsibility  of  dairy  cottage.  Must  be  qualified 
and  competent  to  assume  full  responsibility  of  dairy, 
using  boys  for  work  and  training.  Thirty  head  of 
cattle.  Good  wages,  living  conditions.  Adults  only.  No 
accommodations  available  for  children.  Also  caretaker 
and  wife  for  cottage  of  smaller  boys.  No  farm  duties, 
just  care  of  boys  and  grounds.  If  interested  contact 
J.  M.  Dunlap,  Superintendent  Boys’  Industrial  Home 
of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Allegheny  County,  Oakdale, 
Pennsylvania.  Telephone  Oakdale  3061. 

TURKEY  man,  reliable  and  sober,  capable  of  full 
charge  4/6,000  turkeys.  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland. 
House  with  improvements  provided.  Reply  stating 
number  in  family,  age.  experience,  salary  expected, 
references.  BOX  5724,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man,  married  or  single, 
white,  sober  and  reliable;  must  understand  about 
pigs,  raising  and  feeding.  Private  living  quarters. 
BOX  5725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  as  caretaker  for  small  gentleman’s  farm  in 
Northern  New  York.  Good  pay,  modem  conveniences, 
social  security  benefits,  beautiful  location.  Give  de¬ 
tails  and  references.  Application  will  be  kept  confi¬ 
dential.  BOX  5726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMER  (poultryman)  must  be  capable  of  super¬ 
vising,  caring  for  and  raising  poultry  flock  of 
3,000  chickens,  annual  salary  $2,607,  five  yearly  in¬ 
crements,  20  days  vacation,  12.  days  sick  leave,  44 
hour  week.  Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations 
available  for  living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired, 
Creedmoor  State  Hospital,  Hillside  Ave,  and  Win¬ 
chester  Blvd.,  Queens  Village  8,  New  York. 

FARMHAND  for  planting,  seeding,  weeding  and 
general  farm  work  on  80  acre  farm,  annual  salary 
$2,227.50,  three  yearly  increments,  20  days  va¬ 
cation,  12  days  sick  leave,  44  hour  week.  Civil 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8.  New  York. 

KITCHEN  helpers,  annual  salary  $2,430,  three  yearly 
increments,  opportunity  for  advancement,  20  days 
vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48  hour  week.  Civil 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Cheerful,  energetic  couple  who  know  and 
like  the  woods.  June,  July,  August  at  private  camp 
on  Cranberry  Lake,  New  York.  Man  familiar  with  axe 
and  saw.  Woman  to  help  with  cooking,  housework  and 
care  of  children.  Separate  cabin,  swimming,  fishing, 
boating.  Good  wages.  Gen.  A.  V.  Arnold,  Ret.  P.  O. 
Box  1021,  Southern  Pines,  North  Carolina. 

GOOD  home  for  elderly  woman  plus  $50  per  month 
in  exchange  for  taking  care  of  children,  four,  six 
and  eight.  Mrs.  J.  Francke,  164  Saddlewood  Drive, 
Hillsdale,  N.  J.  Westwood  5-2633  J. 

WANTED:  A  couple,  or  two  women,  also  general 
handyman,  for  permanent  or  summer  position. 
Family  of  three  adults  in  modern  home.  Write  full 
information  stating  references,  experience,  age, 
nationality,  and  salary  wanted.  E.  R.  Hinrichs, 
Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

SOBER  single  man  to  care  for  saddle  horses,  state 
age,  experience.  Henry  E.  Mocre,  34  Fox  St.,  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

A  MIDDLEAGED  practical  nurse  and  housekeeper  to 
help  look  after  invalid  father.  Located  in  country, 
one-half  hour  from  city.  Please  state  salary  and 
experience.  Jane  Pearson,  High  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Single  man  for  apple  orchard.  Room,  board 
and  wages.  John  Seniuta,  South  Putt  Road,  New 
Paltz,  N.  Y. 

COOK-Housekeeper  for  family  of  two  adults  In  Pitts¬ 
field,  Massachusetts;  year  round  position.  State  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected  and  give  references.  BOX 
5733,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable  experienced  white  couple,  to  do 
entire  housework  except  heavy  laundry  for  family 
of  two.  References  necessary,  state  desired  salary. 
Personal  interview  will  be  required.  Rye,  N.  Y. 
BOX  5734,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  to  cook,  serve,  general  house¬ 
work  downstairs;  steady  job;  good  wages;  three 
adults,  one  child  six  years;  country  village.  West- 
over  Hills,  Montour  Falls,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  large  dairy  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  Good  salary,  excellent  house,  privi¬ 
leges.  References.  BOX  5735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  all  round  cook  for  small 
ranch.  Adirondaeks.  Good  wages.  Robinson,  Johns- 
burg,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small  clean 
modern  equipped  boarding  house.  Must  be  clean, 
willing,  able.  State  age,  salary  per  month.  Mrs, 
Elsie  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Experienced  working  herdsman  for  modem 
Long  Island  bam.  Records  kept.  State  age  and 
wage  (cottage,  rent  free).  Reference.  BOX  5737, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  farm  hand,  tinder- 
stands  tractor.  All  year  position  to  right  party. 
State  wage.  (Room  and  meals  furnished).  Reference. 
BOX  5738,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  sober,  trustworthy,  appreciate  good  home. 

Chickens,  gardens,  upkeep.  Modernized  farm  home, 
privacy.  Year-round.  Albany  locality.  Give  age,  ex¬ 
perience,  height,  weight,  salary  desired.  BOX  97, 
R.  D.  Ravena,  N.  Y. 

GENERAL  houseworker.  Good  character,  capable,  de¬ 
pendable,  recent  references.  Own  private  room  and 
bath.  Other  congenial  help,  attractive  home,  modem 
equipment.  BOX  5742,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

POULTRYMAN,  25  years  experience  in  poultry, 
turkey,  game  management,  desires  work  in  com¬ 
mercial  plant  or  estate.  BOX  5628,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager,  practical,  scientific;  share,  salary. 
BOX  5620,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man.  18,  wishes  employment  July  1  to  Oc¬ 
tober.  Beef  cattle.  BOX  5621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MANAGER  of  largo  dairy  operation  open  for  high 
class  position.  Am  new  managing  farm,  creamery 
and  routes  of  8,000  quarts  daily.  Prefer  New  Jersey, 
or  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Salary  first  letter.  BOX 
5703,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

AGRICULTURIST,  middleaged,  refined,  experienced 
farming,  cattle,  horses,  maintenance.  BOX  5704, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN  Farmer,  middleaged,  Cornell  training, 
reliable,  have  helper.  Wants  combination  dairy, 
poultry,  general  farm.  Salary-shares.  Would  invest 
little  in  stock.  BOX  5719,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  desires  work  with  flowers.  Indoor  or  outdoor. 
Slight  experience.  BOX  5720,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  Kennel  work,  experienced.  BOX  5721, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOY  17,  strong  and  willing,  with  farm  experience, 

seeks  farm  employment  in  good  home,  July  and 
August.  Prefer  Pennsylvania  or  New  York.  BOX  5714, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  J9,  wishes  general  farm  work  for 

summer.  BOX  5715,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  em¬ 

ployment,  poultry  farm.  Ambitious,  willing.-  some 
experience.  BOX  5727,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER,  other  position  parttime  exchange 
quarters,  garden,  sober,  white,  middleaged,  married. 
BOX  5740,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MOTHER,  excellent  character,  good  bread  baker  and 

cook  desires  position,  middleaged  gentleman  only, 
suburban,  farm,  good  class  home  reQuired.  Not 
available  till  June  15.  BOX  5736,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MACHINIST,  mechanic,  single,  experienced,  mainte¬ 

nance  and  marines  desires  position  of  responsibility. 
Institution  or  industrial.  BOX  5744,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 

J’diR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  anlm8l 

farm  bargains,  write  (or  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bsrtonsvllla, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  (arms, 

businesses.  B.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1.  Box  81, 
Seaford.  Delaware. 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 

from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

types  farms  for  sale.  Write  for  free  bulletins. 

W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  propertv, 

.  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

NEW  Spring-Summer  farm  and  business  catalog  free. 

Just  out.  Maine  to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1000  up. 
West’s,  4-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

600  ACRES,  Putnam  County,  brooks,  lake  site, 
beautiful  high  location;  price  $30,000.  37  acres, 
Dutchess  County,  good  house,  large  barns,  brook, 
apple  orchard,  923  trees,  good  variety;  price  $26,000. 
100  acres,  Putnam  County.  10  room  house,  excellent 
condition,  large  bam,  chicken  house,  guest  house, 
lively  brook,  lake  site,  good  road;  price  $28,000;  55 
miles  New  York  City.  Write  E..  McGarry,  North 
Kent,  Carmel,  N.  Y.  Principals  only. 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  comprising  approximately  180  acres, 
35  tillable,  additional  tillage  available  nearby  for 
use.  500  cords  of  pulpwood,  150-200  cords  of  hard 
wood  second  growth.  Bam  120x40,  good '-eondition, 
40  cow  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  two  silos,  new 
milk  room  fully  equipped,  walk-in  deep  freeze,  7- 
room  house,  all  modem  conveniences,  2-car  garage, 
tool  shed,  slaughterhouse,  sheep  bam,  farming  equip¬ 
ment  and  tools,  good  condition.  All  milk  produced 
can  be  disposed  of  wholesale,  locally,  one  mile  from 
center  of  town  in  scenic  Darthmouth,  Lake  Sunapee 
region.  Price  $40,000.  J.  H.  Hall,  New  London, 
New  Hampshire. 

MODERN  Suffolk  County  broiler  farm:  Eight  acres, 

10,000  capacity  brooder  house,  radiant  heat;  7-room 
modem  house;  bam,  garage,-  Price  $25,000.  Griffing 
and  Collins,  Brokers,  Shelter  Isand,  N.  Y. 

PAWLING  Vic.  Sportsmans  paradise.  Rainbow  trout 

stream,  deer,  pheasants.  50  acres,  20  cow  bam. 
milk  cooler,  brooder  houses;  electricity,  water,  6-room 
cottage,  9-room  modernized  farm  house.  Will  rent  all 
or  part  to  desirable  party,  reasonable.  Mrs.  L. 
Kavey.  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  228  acres,  190  acres  tillable. 

the  rest  pasture  and  woodland,  good  hay  land ;  big 
bam,  also  30x60  barn ;  2  large  garages,  about  Vt  mile 
off  main  road,  school  bus  passes.  Will  trade  for  smaller 
farm.  Mrs.  Clara  Gaffey,  Florence  3,  New  York. 

POULTRY  farm:  Eight  acres,  block  from  highway, 
near  Atlantic  City,  one  3-story  new  laying  house 
one  2-story  and  brooder  house;  4-acre  clover  range, 
10-room  house,  city  conveniences.  Price  $24,000;  terms. 
5,000  chickens  at  value  If  desired.  Owner  Anthony 
Goll,  Pomona,  New  Jersey. 

RENT  free,  Maine  farm,  cottage,  light  chores,  Hughan, 
171  W.  12th  St.,  New  York  Oregon  5-0579. 

FOR  Sale;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Florida  (Venice  of 
America)  Super-market.  Fully  stocked  and  equipped. 
Meats,  produce,  sundries,  beer  and  wine  license. 
Yearly  business.  Best  location.  Plenty  parking.  Real 
opportunity.  Woman  owner  cannot  attend.  $6,000. 
BOX  5716,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Country  home,  improvements,  telephone, 
R.  D„  160  acres  land  suitable  dairying,  camps  or 
kennels;  $8,500.  BOX  5717,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MUST  sell  at  once.  Western  Pennsylvania  poultry 
farm,  1,000  layer  capacity,  all  equipment,  5 -room 
cottage  furnished;  $6,000.  Write  for  information.  BOX 
5718,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ULSTER  County,  a  beautiful  Ulster  County  gentle¬ 
man’s  farm,  45  head  of  Jerseys,  large  colonial 
house,  completely  modem,  oil  heat,  etc.;  two  new 
tractors,  full  line  tractor  tools;  raise  large  amount 
of  hay  and  grain;  milk  check  more  than  $1,000 
average  the  year  round;  50  miles  from  New  York 
City.  Write  for  particulars.  No  information  over  tele¬ 
phone.  Price  complete  $65,000.  United  Real  Estate, 
Greene,  N.  Y. 

57  ACRE  farm;  10-room  house,  large  bam,  ideal  for 
poultry;  pleasant  view,  mile  from  town.  Business 
block,  Awo  stores  and  apartments;  good  income  brick 
building.  Eugene  Whitehead,  Afton,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  sacrifice!  250  acre  farm,  125  level  crop 
land.  Large  bam  with  Jamesway  bam  cleaner.  Out¬ 
buildings.  Excellent  house  has  nine  rooms,  bath  and 
furnace.  56  head  of  cattle;  two  tractors,  field  chop¬ 
per  and  all  machinery.  All  for  $30,000.  Act  promptly. 
J.  H.  Cruickshank,  Roxbury,  N.  Y.  3591  or  N.  Y.  C. 
LU  2-4580. 

WANTED  to  buy  or  lease  comb,  saw  and  grist  mill 
water  power.  Give  full  particulars.  H.  Hansen, 
R.  F.  D.  2,  Bethel,  Conn. 

GENTLEMAN'S  estate,  35  acres,  scenic  central  New 
Hampshire  hills,  new  black  road.  New  10-room 
colonial,  adjoining  29  foot,  two  story  garage.  Auto¬ 
matic  heat,  insulated,  sun-deck,  fireplace,  two  baths. 
550  young  fruit  trees,  berries;  $29,950.  Owner,  picture, 
courtesy  to  brokers.  BOX  5722,  Rural  New- -Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm.  2,200  capacity,  10  acres, 
one-quarter  mile  of  town,  churches,  high  schools. 
C.  W.  Woodruff,  Schuylerville,  N.  Y. 

GOOD  stocked  dairy  farm,  conveniences,  hard  surface 
road;  $11,000.  American  Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

26  ACRE  modem  poultry  farm,  in  the  heart  of 
metropolitan  area,  20  miles  from  New  York. 

Houses  for  1,500  layers,  brooder  houses  for  same. 

5-room  house,  expansion  attic,  all  improvements. 

All  produce  sold  retail.  BOX  5705,  Rural  New- 

Yorker. 

FARM:  175  acres,  brook,  pond.  Modem  bam,  barn 
cleaner,  silo.  Nine  room  house,  bath.  Northern  New 
Jersey.  BOX  5706,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Rockwood  General  Store,  gas  station  and 
stock.  Living  quarters  over  store.  Price  $13,000.  Ray 
Hill,  R.  F.  D.  2,  Johnstown,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Farm,  bare  or  stocked  and  equipped. 

Particulars  and  price  first  letter;  principals  only. 
BOX  479,  Armonk,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale.  33  acres,  house,  barn,  mountain  spring, 
near  village;  Western  Massachusetts;  $5,500.  BOX 
5707,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HERB  are  three  good  little  businesses,  all  easily 
financed,  alt  located  in  good  New  England  villages: 
General  store,  central  New  Hampshire,  doing  over 
$40,000  yearly,  good  inventory,  nice  apartment  in 

building;  asking  $26,000  for  real  estate  and  all. 
Creamery  in  Maine,  doing  $40,000  in  ice  cream  and 
allied  lines,  many  dealers  handle  product;  new 
$10,000  hardening  room  last  year,  two  trucks,  dealer 
cabinets  out,  pasteurizing  equipment,  etc.  all  in  top 
shape;  wonderful  name  in  area  and  chance  for  ex¬ 
pansion;  owner  selling  because  of  age,  will  help 

finance;  asking  price  of  $50,000  includes  nice  7-room 
home,  garages,  plant,  shop,  2-acre  parking  area. 
Complete  grain  mill  in  best  dairy-poultry  area  in 

Maine;  all  buiLdings,  equipment  in  perfect  condition, 
two  trucks,  small  volume  now;  aged  owner  asking 
$16,500  for  everything;  2-ton  and  1-ton  mixers, 
storage,  for  12  carloads  bagged,  10,000  bushels  in 

bins,  4-car  siding.  Write  or  telephone  Maine  Lakes 
and  Coast,  Realtors,  1938  Middle  St„  Portland,  Maine. 
Telephone  4-6916.  We  also  have  village  homes  and 
farms. _ 

STOCKED  and  equipped:  Exclusive  dairy  farm,  east 

of  Jamestown,  includes  21  head  cattle,  two  tractors, 
all  tools  and  equipment:  well-built  home,  seven  com¬ 
fortable  rooms,  bath,  utilities,  loveiy  shaded- 
shrubbed  lawn;  fine  cemented  bam  with  20  stanchions; 
silo;  poultry  house;  milk  house;  130  acres,  50  tillable, 
fruit  orchard,  private  stream;  stock  and  equipment 
alone  worth  $9,000;  dairy  income  $6,000;  buildings 
insured  for  $10,000.  Full  price  $15,500;  terms.  No. 
C-8706.  West's,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St., 
Randolph,  N.  Y,  Farm  catalog  free,  _ 

265  ACRES:  Herd  and  equipment.  Top  grade  stock- 

dairy  farm  on  blacktop  highway,  south  of  Elmira  • 
includes  $22,500  worth  btock  and  equipment.  24  head 
cattle,  team,  two  new  tractors,  etc.;  remode,  ed 
colonial  home,  seven  rooms,  bath,  utilities,  pretty 
shaded  setting;  new  cemented  barn  40x100,  with  38 
stanchions;  second  barn  40x50,  cemented;  two  silos; 
milk  house;  other  buildings;  265  acres;  215  tillable, 
private  stream.  Illness  compels  sacrifice.  No.  G-5677. 
West's,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  II,  3093  Lake 
St.,  Elmira.  N,  Y~  Bargain  list  free,  _ 

850  FOOT  frontage  on  St.  Johns  River,  15  acres,  ex¬ 

cellent  fish  camp  site.  Three  small  houses,  two 

garages  and  chicken  house.  Electric  lights  and  good 
water.  Immediate  possession.  Charles  Folsom,  Satsuma, 
Florida. _ ' 

SUBURBAN  city  farm,  35  acres,  four  rooms  and  bath. 

Geo,  Herman,  Rt,  1,  Shelton,  Conn, _ 

PRODUCTIVE  180  acre  farm,  140  tractor  land,  twe 

large  dairy  barns,  silos,  milk,  tool  and  other 
buildings;  good  10-room  house,  spring  ponds,  woods, 
near  paved  highways.  Sacrificing  to  settle  estate; 
$5,000.  Terms,  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave., 

Towanda,  Pa.  Free  bargain  lists. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  exchange  general  farm,  36%  acres, 

tractor  land  on  highway.  J.  Anulaek,  Coopersburg, 
Penna. _ 

FOR  Rent  to  experienced  beekeeper,  2-acre  apple 

orchard,  two  bee  houses.  BOX  5728,  Rural  New- 

Yorker,  _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm,  123  acres,  more  or  less  if 

desired,  half  tractor  workable  in  high  state  of 
cultivation,  balance  pasture  and  maples  to  hang  1,300 
buckets,  all  syrup  tools  go  with  farm,  excellent  10- 
room  house,  bath,  furnace,  electricity,  telephone,  good 
basement  barn  for  25  or  30  cows,  silo,  tool  sheds, 
practically  new  30x40  hip  roof  building,  plenty 
spring  water  to  buildings  and  in  pasture.  Centrally 
located  Norwich,  Cortland,  Syracuse.  Money  maker 
for  farmer  or  excellent  summer  home.  Plenty  hunting. 
Price  $8,500.  More  if  equipped.  Picture  on  request. 
Clifford  Learn,  De  Ruyter,  N,  Y. _ 

113  ACRES  in  Catskills  for  only  $15  an  acre.  Write 

Lowerre,  R,  D,  3,  Middletown,  N,  Y, _ 

600  ACRES,  mansion,  two  houses,  buildings  $125,000 

want  reasonable  offer;  near  Poughkeepsie.  BOX  5729, 
Rural  New-Yorker,  _ 

ADIRONDACK  MTS.:  For  sale,  Esso  gas  station  and 
variety  store,  one-half  acre,  garden,  beautiful  home, 
nine  rooms,  bath,  all  electric,  2-car  garage,  oil 
burner,  insulated.  Reduced  price  $9,500.  Half  cash. 
Come  see  or  send  for  photo  and  details.  Ernest 

Rogers,  Owner,  Stony  Creek,  N.  Y.  Phone  10  F  12. 

LIQUIDATION  in  part  or  whole.  Case  and  mis¬ 

cellaneous  farm  equipment  business.  Will  rent  or 
sell  garage  and  house.  Excellent  location.  Sharkey. 
South  Deerfield,  Mass.  Telephone  225. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  108  acres,  %  mile  from  hard  road. 

good  Income,  24  cattle,  $12,000;  or  would  hire  good 
married  man.  Binghamton  nearest  city.  No  agents. 
BOX  5730,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WATER  front  farm  of  309  acres,  two  houses  with 

bath,  electricity  and  telephone.  Large  tract  of 

salable  timber.  Private  beach.  Price  $32,000.  Strout 

Realty,  Snow  Hill,  Maryland, _ 

WE  need  more  large  equipped  dairy  farms.  No 
sale  or  charge-  Send  full  particulars.  United  Real 
Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y. _ 

CHENANGO  County:  A  beautiful  7-room,  air  con¬ 
ditioned  house,  oak  floors,  nice  porches,  lawn  and 
shade;  30  acres  level  fertile  land  14-cow  barn, 
main  highway,  near  Greene,  N.  Y. ;  price  $10,000. 

Two-thirds  cash  or  trade  for  dairy  farm.  United 

Real  Estate,  Greene,  N,  Y. _ 

FOOT  of  tho  Catskills  near  Sidney,  N.  Y. ;  64  acres, 
very  good  4-bedroom,  8-rooin  house,  50x50  base¬ 
ment  barn,  full  line  stock  and  tools  included.  Would 
make  wonderful  summer  home;  have  your  own 
private  lake.  All  for  $10,0o0,  one-half  cash.  United 
Real  Estate,  Gfeene,  N.  Y, 

FARM  for  sale:  316  acres,  keeps  100  head  of  stock 
summer  and  winter.  Good  buildings,  modern  8-room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  tenant  house.  Makes  excellent 
beef  ranch.  Located  1%  miles  off  macadam  road. 
Price  $12,000,  one-third  down,  balance  easy  terms. 
Owner  Peter  A,  Giess,  R.  D.  1,  Greene.  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Farm  or  plot  near  New  York  for  chickens, 
vegetables.  Low  price.  Rent  or  buy.  BOX  5739, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BUY'  inexpensive  farm,  commute  New  York.  BOX 

5743,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

200  ACRE  farm  for  rent  near  Poughkeepsie.  BOX 
978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY'S  golden  wildflowex  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 
lbs,  $2.90  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y, 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 
satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  ciover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  .third  Bone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded,  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills.  N,  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2 %  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida.  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest:  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pail. 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y, _ 

CLOVER  HONEY:  60  pounds  (granulated)  $8.40  not 
prepaid:  10  pound  pail  $2.75  postpaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. _ 

HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79cts.  pound. 
Lucente  Farms,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. _ 

BAKERY  Honey:  Dark  clover,  no  buckwheat,  60  lbs. 
$6.75,  Lavern  Depew,  Auburn,  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  N,  Y. _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 

clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus^ 
New  York. _ 

PURE  Vermont  maple  syrup.  Prize  winning  quality 

in  lithographed  cans.  You’ll  love  it.  Vermont  Grade 
A  $5.00  per  gallon.  Fancy  grade  $5.75  F.O.B.  We 
ship  throughout  U.  S.  by  post  or  express.  Maple- 

mount  Farm,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont. 


SOUTH  American  pop  com  for  sale,  1950  crop  still 
on  the  ear  will  shell:  pops  about  96%.  Make  offer 
for  one  ton  and  half  ton  lots.  Earl  A.  Landis, 
R.  3,  Kutztown,  Pa. 


KIMBRR’S  prices  last  Rural  unchanged. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  341 . 


The  Ape  That  Held  Its  BALANCE 


*-<•  _  Illustration  Basis: 

Kean  Archives,  Phila 


STEP 


-  -  ■ 


Ju(y  14,  1859-two  weeks  after  his  first 
tightrope  crossing  of  Niagara,  Blondin 
startled  thousands  of  spectators  by  cross¬ 
ing  backwards,  blindfolded,  dressed  as 
an  ape  dragging  a  wheelbarrow,  squat¬ 
ting  on  the  rope  when  halfway  acros§^ 
making  an  \  omelet,  cooking  it  on  a 
stove  on  the  wheelbarrow,  eating  it,  then 
resuming  his  backward  crossing.  He 
succeeded  jp^rtus  seemingly  foolhardy 
exploit  only  because  he  had  learned  29 
iars  before-when  at  6  years  of  age  he 
called  "the  little  wonder  acrobat  of 
France”  —  that  safety  demanded  he  must 
always;  "HOLD  HIS  BALANCE,  EVERY 


THE  WAY. 


ON'T 


TAKE  C 


NCES 


Remember  that  safety  in  feeding  your  farm  animals  and  poultry 
depends  on  "holding  balance  every  step  of  the  way”.  To  use  Red 
Rose  Starting  Feeds  and  then  gamble  with  "something  just  as 
good”  in  growing  feeds  may  delay  production  and  reduce 
your  profits. 

RED  ROSE  FEEDS  and  FEEDING  PROGRAMS 


GROWING  PROFITS 

Both  poultry  and  dairy  cattle  have  a  criti¬ 
cal  growing  period  during  which  the 
foundation  for  high  egg  or  milk  produc¬ 
tion  is  laid. 


are  based  on  the  nutrient  requirements  of  each  class  of  livestock; 
plus  testing  in  the  Red  Rose  laboratories  and  use  at  the  Red 
Rose  Experimental  Farms  under  average  farm  conditions.  Red 
Rose  Feeds  are  balanced  feeds— each  meshes  perfectly  with  that 
preceding  and  following  in  the  Red  Rose  Feeding  Program. 


Plan  your  program  to  be  sure  this  period 
is  not  neglected.  Red  Rose  growing  feeds 
■  are  developed  specifically  to  build  into 
chick  or  young  dairy  stock  the  vigor  and 
vitality  needed  for  high  production. 

To  learn  how  to  build  bettter  profits 
with  RED  ROSE  FEEDS  and  FEEDING 
PROGRAMS  —  see  your  Red  Rose 
Distributor,  or  write  us. 


Your  Eshelman  Red  Rose  Distributor  has  the  Red  Rose  Feeding 
Programs  and  the  feeds  specified  for  more  profitable  production. 
Write  us  for  the  name  of  your  nearest  Red  Rose  Distributor. 
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Alfalfa — Queen  of  Forage  Crops 


HEN  the  land  is  seared  by  hot 
dry  winds,  and  even  the  trees 
are  brown  with  dust,  what 


By  B.  A.  Brown 


just  at  the  time  when  further  growth  of  tops 
and,  of  course,  strengthening  of  the  roots,  is 
stopped  by  cold  weather.  With  low  root  re- 


more  appealing  picture  meets  each  season  or  supplied  by  fertilizers  or  serves,  many  alfalfa  plants  will  not  survive, 
the  eye  than  a  green  field  of  manure,  has  not  been  very  important.  Now  especially  during  the  long  winter  months.  The 
luxuriant  alfalfa?  Apparently  the  practice  is  to  apply  each  year  200  pounds  practical  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  post¬ 


drawing  its  food  and  drink  from  another  un-  of  60  per  cent  muriate  of  potash  or  12  tons  of  pone  the  third  cutting  (or  grazing)  until  mid- 


scorched  world,  this  marvellous  deep-rooted  well  preserved  stable  manure  per  acre, 
forage  plant  flourishes  while  all  others  wilt 
and  die,  or  at  best,  await  better  days  in  a 
dormant  state.  No  wonder  men  have  long 


Boron  Deficiency 

Another  milestone  was  reached  in  1939, 


October,  after  which  there  will  be  little  new 
growth  to  weaken  the  roots. 

Disease  Resistant  Varieties  Essential 


sought  to  solve  the  secrets  of  improving  the  when  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  most  In  the  early  years,  particular  attention  was 
life  of  this  exacting  Queen  of  Crops.  of  the  mysterious  and  widespread  yellowing  paid  to  winter  hardiness  and  gross  yields  of 

Since  Colonial  days,  Northeastern  farmers,  of  alfalfa  during  dry  periods  was  due  to  a  varieties;  more  recently,  resistance  to  disease 
faced  with  many  unfavorable  conditions  for  deficiency  of  boron,  a  so-called  minor  or  trace  and  f®edinS  Quality  have  been  recognized  as 
growing  crops,  have  sought  the  kinds  of  element  needed  by  all  plants.  A  ton  of  good  important  factors. 

plants  which  would  produce  large  yields  of  alfalfa  hay  contains  about  on  ounce  of  boron.  Some  15  years  ago,  farmers  who  had  grown 
nutritious  feed  on  their  frequently  infertile  Although  many  experiments  have  shown  that  alfalfa  for  many  years  found  they  could  not 
soils,  and  in  a  wintry  climate.  In  this  search,  applications  of  borax,  which  contains  approxi-  maintain  their  stands  nearly  so  long  as  when 
so  far  they  have  been  unsuccessful;  but  sue-  mately  11  per  cent  boron,  have  not  increased  cr°P  was  new  to  their  land.  In  1941,  while 
cess,  at  a  price,  has  attended  efforts  to  make  greatly  the  longevity  or  yields  of  alfalfa  in  seeking  the  causes  of  such  failures,  a  new 
the  soil  a  satisfactory  medium  for  desirable  Connecticut,  it  seems  advisable  to  prevent  the  variety  test  was  started  at  Storrs  on  land 

yellowing,  and  thereby  improve  both  the  which  had  grown  alfalfa  for  mapy  years, 
feeding  value  and  appearance  of  the  hay,  by  Among  the  12  strains  in  that  test  were  two 


crops.  Alfalfa  is  a  good  example. 

The  fabulous  reputation  of  alfalfa  to  pro 


duce  high  yields  of  very  nutritious  forage  in  adding  20  to  30  pounds  per  acre  of  borax  once  unnamed  ones,  A- 11  and  A- 13 6,  now  known 


the  West  soon  stimulated  attempts  to  grow  it  every  four  or  five  years, 
in  the  East.  At  the  Storrs  Experiment  Station 


as  Buffalo  and  Ranger.  The  former  was  bred 
On  our  common  farm  soils,  additions  of  the  in  Kansas,  the  latter  in  Nebraska.  By  the  end 
in  Connecticut,  some  work  was  done  with  other  minor  elements — manganese,  copper,  of  the  1945  season,  the  old  stand-bys,  such  as 
alfalfa  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Ac-  zinc  and  molybdenum — have  had  no  effects  Grimm  and  Variegated,  had  only  23  per  cent 
cording  to  that  Station’s  report  of  1904,  very-  on  the  stands  or  yields  of  alfalfa, 
little  success  attended  those 


early  trials. 

More  Recent  Experiments 

The  more  recent  experiments 
date  from  1914.  In  that  year,  for¬ 
mer  Agronomist  W.  L.  Slate  laid 
out  26  plots,  each  of  which  re¬ 
ceived  a  different  fertilizer  treat¬ 
ment.  During  the  30  years  it  was 
continued,  that  modest  experi¬ 
ment  yielded  some  important  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  it  was  learned 
during  the  first  few  years  that 
alfalfa  would  not  live  long  with¬ 
out  additional  potash  from  fertil¬ 
izers  or  manure;  that  if  the  acidity 
of  the  top  few  inches  of  soil  was 
counteracted  with  lime,  the 
alfalfa  thrived  and  extended  its 
roots  deep  into  the  -still  acid  sub¬ 
soil;  that  response  was  obtained 
from  only  moderate  amounts  of 
phosphoric  acid;  and  that  the 
growth  of  this  legume,  like  many 
others,  was  little  influenced  by 
applying  carriers  of  nitrogen.  Be¬ 
fore  leaving  that  experiment,  it 
should  be  mentioned  that  some  20 
years  after  the  only  liming  of  the 
plow  layer  on  some  of  those  plots  at  the  heavy 
rate  of  eight  to  10  tons  per  acre  of 


stands  while  Buffalo  was  first  with  93  per  cent 
and  Ranger  was  second  with  79 
per  cent.  The  reason  for  these 
striking  differences  is  that  Grimm 
and  Variegated  are  not  resistant 
to  a  serious  soil-born  disease  — 
bacterial  wilt — while  Buffalo  and 
Ranger  are  little  affected  by  that 
trouble.  Because  of  their  resis¬ 
tance  to  wilt,  those  new  varieties 
not  only  excelled  the  others  in 
longevity,  but  also  had  the  high¬ 
est  total  yields  for  the  four  har¬ 
vest  years.  In  Connecticut,  Buffalo 
is  preferable  to  Ranger,  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  less  infection  with  leaf 
spot,  a  defoliating  disease  preva¬ 
lent  in  humid  midsummer 
weather. 

Pure  or  Mixed  Seedings? 

As  far  as  yields  and  quality  are 
concerned,  nothing  has  been 
gained  by  diluting  alfalfa  with 
either  clovers  or  grasses.  During 
dry  seasons,  the  second  cutting 

When  growing  alfalfa  does  not  get  enough  potash,  small  white  spots ,  as  y*e*ds  ^ave  been  reduced  appre- 
shown  on  the  right,  appear  on  the  leaves,  at  first  around  the  edges  and  ciably  by  having  grasses  in  ihe 
later  spreading  over  the  entire  surface;  growth  is  thereby  stunted  and  later  stand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  die.  Note  the  contrast  with  a  healthy  plant,  same  presence  of  grasses  has  reduced 
age,  that  has  had  an  adequate  supply  of  potash. 


Time  of  Mowing  Important 


the  heaving  of  alfalfa  in  Springs 
following  very  cold  Winters.  For  this  reason, 


rate  oi  eigm  to  to  tot,,  rapjdly  for  a  few  weeks  it  seems  advisable  to  include  some  grass  m 

ground  limestone,  the  acidity  of  the  sub-soli  „  „ach  harvest  that  one  gets  the  itrmres-  aUalfa  seed,ngs  on  the  more  poorly  dralned 

had  been  reduced  to  a  depth  of  36  inches.  And  ^thafits  Ze  o,  nutrias  Ldab^yto  SSses^weSte  “d  wtn  ™ 

without  further  liming,  alfalfa  continued  to  .  ,  ....  0  ,  . _ .  grasses  may  well  be  omitted.  When  grasses 

■  ’  •  e  -  _  - a —  flourish  are  inexhaustible.  Such  is  not  the  are  jnciucjed,  the  present  choice  lies  between 


thrive  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century! 


It  has  also  been  found  that  lime  is  most  case;  ReSfrdless  of  h°w'  well  fertilized,  timothy  and  brome.  At  Storrs,  alfalfa-timothy 
efficient  for  legume  seedings  when  mixed  with  alfalfa  wl11  die  lf  mowed  a  few  times  when  mixtures  have  outyielded  alfalfa-brome  seed- 
only  two  or  three  inches  of  surface  soil,  too  immature.  The  reason  is  that  during  the  ings. 

and  that  a  large  part  of  plowed  under  lime  is  first  few  weeks  after  cutting,  the  new  growth  Clovers  in  alfalfa  mixtures  have  reduced 
positionally  unavailable  during  the  vital  first  of  alfalfa  is  made  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  final  stands  of  alfalfa.  This  is  especially 
fpw  weeks  of  the  voune  seedlings’  life.  the  nutrient  reserves  stored  in  its  roots.  If  true  of  red  clover  which  competes  very 

lew  weeks  ot  tne  y  u  g  g  continually  mowed  when  very  young,  those  strongly  with  alfalfa  the  first  year  and  then 

root  reserves  are  never  replenished.  Many  disappears,  leaving  much  space  for  seeded 


Concerning  Potash 


In  addition  several  other  important  soil  analyses  of  roots  from  alfalfa  cut  at  various  or  volunteer  grasses 
and  frequency  of  its  application.  Until  about  moval  of  the  tops.  From  this  lowest  point,  the 


^  ^  ^  _ ^  _rj_ _  _  Without  any  doubt,  alfalfa  is  the  highest 

10 "years  ago/it  was  customary  to  add  certain  roots  gradually  became  better  fortified  until  yielding  hay  or  grass  silage  crop  yet  grown 
amounts  of  fertilizers  before  seeding  and  ex-  a  peak  in  reserves  was  reached  when  the  jn  Connecticut.  This  is  true  whether  the  com- 
pect  alfalfa  to  grow  through  many  seasons  tops  had  been  growing  for  some  60  days.  But  parisons  are  based  on  dry  matter  or  digestible 
without  further  treatments.  With  lime  and  h  was  found  also,  that  alfalfa  will  remain  nutrients.  When  one  considers  that  these  high 
superphosphate,  that  practice  was  usually  satisfactorily  vigorous  if  the  first  and  second  yields  may  be  produced  on  soils  too  sandy  for 
satisfactory;  with  potash,  it  was  not.  The  rea-  cuttings  are  made  after  45  days  of  growth.  In  other  forages,  during  droughty  as  well  as 
son  for  the  difference  is  that  plants  absorb  Connecticut,  this  usually  dates  the  mowings  favorable  seasons,  for  five  to  10  years  with- 


much  more  potash  than  they  need  when  in  mid-June  and  late  July. 


out  reseeding,  and  at  an  annual  fertilizer  (in- 


large  available  amounts  of  that  nutrient  are  Most  rules  have  to  be  broken  occasionally  eluding  lime)  cost  of  not  over  $15  per  acre, 
present  in  the  soil.  Thus,  the  first  few  crops  ahd  usually  the  45  day  rule  should  not  be  the  remarkable  fact  is  that  there  is  a  rela- 
of  alfalfa  after  seeding  get  too  much  potash,  followed  for  the  third  cutting.  This  exception  tively  small  area  in  Connecticut  now  growing 
and  the  later  ones  too  little.  Therefore,  it  is  arises  because  45  days  from  late  July  is  mid-  alfalfa.  Some  dairymen  have  purchased  alfalfa 
now  considered  desirable  in  most  cases  to  add  September  and,  if  mowed  then,  the  tops  will  hay  from  other  States  at  over  $50  per  ton, 
potash  at  least  once  a  year.  Whether  the  grow  20  to  30  days  afterwards,  or  long  enough  while  nearby  land,  capable  of  growing  three 
potash  was  added  once,  twice  or  three  times  to  reduce  the  root  reserves  to  a  very  low  level  tons  per  acre  annually,  lies  practically  idle. 
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Better  quality  hay  and  pasture  help  to  re¬ 
duce  the  cost  of  milk  production  on  the  dairy 
T  may  take  some  figuring  for  dairy-  farm.  Besides,  they  are  good  insurance  in  the 
men  to  come  out  ahead  this  year,  event  that  the  flow  of  feed  into  the  State 

but  one  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  should  be  interrupted. 

that  the  New  York  State  Green  One  dairyman  recently  stated  that  good  hay 
Acres  Program  will  help  a  lot  of  and  pasture  cannot  be  purchased  in  a  feed 

dairymen  now  and  for  years  to  come.  bag.  Also,  we  all  know  that  some  native 


To  begin  with,  what  is  the  Green  Acres  Pasture  cann0‘  and  should  n°‘  be  improved; 


Program  and  how  will  it  help  you  to  make  however  most  pastures  can  be  renovated  by 
more  money  from  your  herd?  The  Green  Acres  Plowm8-  1-mmg, .  fertilizing,  seeding  and  then 


Program  will  help  farmers  to  develop  a  pro 
gram  to  produce  more  high-quality  hay  and 
pasture,  and,  use  their  fields  and  soils  to  full 
advantage.  This  will  help  to  meet  the  tight- 


properly  managing  them. 

Take  a  Look 

Before  starting  on  your  Green  Acres  Pro- 


ening  price-cost  squeeze.  Whether  or  not  this  «ram'  take  a  ,look/'  your  entire  farm,  the 


squeeze  continues  in  the  forthcoming  years, 


number  and  size  of  fields,  their  location,  the 


will  be  sound  business  to  produce  and  tyPe  of  s„oils-  of UC°T  a"d  keifers’ 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  On  the  Farms  of  Great  Britain. 

By  R.  C.  McWilliams. 

•  Fish  for  the  Farm  Pond. 

By  Robert  M.  Mead. 

•  What  Dairy  Cows  Are  Eating. 

•  Running  Water  for  Hogs. 

By  Herbert  C.  Angster. 

•  Oldtime  Apple  Favorites. 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh. 

•  Potatoes  for  Poultry  Feed. 

By  Joseph  Adams. 


it 

use  more  forage  crops. 

Survey  Facts 


equipment,  and  cash  on  hand.  Talk  it  over 
with  your  wife  and  your  county  agent.  Then 
draw  up  a  long  term  plan  on  how  you  can 


Birdsfoot  Trefoil 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 


Dairy  committees  in  more  than  22  counties  ™P™ve  your  P^T*  a"d  inCreaSe  ‘he  birds'°,ot  trefcf  “  we  ask  *he  man  who  has 


several  acres  for  his  opinion,  he  is  likely  to 
tell  you  that  birdsfoot  is  the  best  long-lived 
high  producing  legume  for  soils  too  difficult  to 
Over  the  long  pull,  plowing  and  reseeding  plow  often  for  shorter-lived  ladino;  it  also 


in  New  York  State  have  taken  a  survey  to  <luality  and  yield  ol  hay' 
find  out  what  are  some  of  the  actual  practices  Carry  Out  Plan  With  Pasture  Seedings 
carried  on  by  dairymen  in  respect  to  the  use 

of  lime,  amount  of  legumes  and  some  dozen  ,  ...  .  ...  .  .  .  ....  .  ,  , 

other  Questions  Preliminary  summary  of  of  pastures  wlth  amPle  limmS  and  fertilizing  does  well  on  soil  too  wet,  or  subject  to  heav- 

these  surveys  indicates  dairymen  are  actually  ™Uf  pa^  big  dividends.  One  must  keep  in  mind  mg,  for  alfalfa.  It  makes  high  quality  pasture, 

using  less  than  a  half  ton  of  lime  per  animal  that  a  pasture  p ^  * should  conf  st  . of  haJ>  °r  sllaSe:  lasts  lonSer  ^an  ladino  or 

several  crops  and  different  mixtures  to  give  red  clover  and  is  easier  to  cut  than  ladino. 

all  summer  grazing.  These  crops  might  well  Peak  production  comes  a  little  later  than  other 

include  native  pasture  which  cannot  be  long-lived  pasture  crops;  it  yields  best  when 

mg  orT~the  *  "farms "  *  survey  eT  Naturally ,  Plowed  out  but  can  be  limed  and  fertilized:  cut  at  full  bloom  and  allowed  to  produce 

this  points  up  the  fact  that  farmers  are  not  orchard  Srass  and  ladln°  cl°ver:  birdsfoot  tre-  aftermath. 

using  ample  amounts  of  lime  and  long  term  ^od’  ailcrmath  grazing  of  alfalfa  and  either  In  addition,  the  dairyman  who  grows  birds- 
legumes  to  get  full  benefits  of  home  grown  brome  grass  or  timothy ,  oats  foi  pasture,  and  foot  trefoil  will  say  it  keeps  producing  new 
forages.  Prof.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Cornell  sudan  grass.  The  right  combination  of  these  top  growth  after  bloom,  so  it  can  be  left  stand- 
agronomist,  estimates  that  dairymen  should  cr°Ps  wd*  vary  fiom  farm  to  farm. 

Orchard  Grass  and  Ladino  Clover 


unit  (1000  lb.  animal  or  equivalent)  and  that, 
on  the  average,  there  is  less  than  a  half  acre 
,  per  animal  unit  of  perennial  legumes  grow- 


use,  on  the  average,  two  tons  of  ground  lime¬ 
stone,  and  have  two  acres  of  perennial 
legumes  per  cow  or  her  equivalent  to  have 
Green  Acres. 


ing  to  provide  high  quality  feed  later  in  the 
Summer.  In  contrast,  alfalfa  must  be  used  by 
early  to  full  bloom  to  make  good  feed.  Ladino 
Most  dairymen  will  like  orchard  grass  and  grows  similarly,  but  will  be  knocked  out  by 
ladino  clover,  once  they  become  used  to  seed-  tall  grass  which  does  not  hurt  birdsfoot.  Birds¬ 
ing  and  managing  it.  Without  a  doubt  it  is  a  foot  produces  aftermath  after  spring  grazing 
mixture  that  will  outyield  any  other  mixture  but  less  than  alfalfa  or  ladino  clover.  Birdsfoot 


Feed  Sources  and  Costs 

Dairymen  of  the  State  are  fortunate  since  and  give  the  quickest  returns  on  your  trefoil  men  will  tell  you  it  starts  slowly  in 

approximately  72  per  cent  of  the  feed  is  grown  investment.  This  combination  is  high  yielding  the  Spring  and  is  slow  to  start  in  the  seeding 
on  the  farm.  Cornell  agronomists  estimate  duri^g  the  whole  grazing  season,  and  is  long  year.  It  needs  care  to  prevent  competition 
that  pasture  supplies  25  per  cent  of  the  nu-  nved.  But  it  must  be  fertilized  and  managed  from  weeds  or  companion  crop.  Empire  birds- 
trients  for  cows;  hay  provides  more  than  30  fieQuent  clippings  with  the  mower.  foot  is  the  best  variety  for  pasture  or  pasture 

per  cent;  and  silage,  mostly  corn  silage,  about  If  not  controlled,  orchard  grass  matures  so  and  hay.  European  Broadleaf  types  will  usu- 
17  per  cent.  This  leaves  only  about  25  per  cent  rapidly  that  it  becomes  unpalatable,  low  in  ally  establish  quicker  than  Empire,  and  should 
for  grains,  of  which  about  one-fifth  is  home-  feeding  value,  and  extra  tall  growth  will  kill  be  used  to  replace  red  clover  in  the  meadows 
grown  and  four-fifths  are  purchased.  These  the  ladino  clover  stand.  So  plant  on  ground  left  down  four  or  more  years, 
proportions  of  feeds  from  different  sources  easy  to  plow  and  mow.  Farmers’  experience  The  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
naturally  vary  from  farm  to  farm.  indicated  that  a  half  acre  per  cow  is  about  recommends  planting  five  pounds  of  birdsfoot 

The  average  cost  of  100  pounds  of  total  di-  yight-  Clip  if  it  gets  ahead  of  the  cows,  and,  trefoil  and  five  pounds  of  timothy  or  eight 

gestible  nutrients  (t.  d.  n.)  from  pasture  is  75  ^  ^  does,  remember  it  makes  good  silage.  One  pounds  of  brome-grass  per  acre.  It  is  very 

cents;  hay  at  $15  per  ton  is  about  $1.50  per  added  caution,  do  not  plant  this  mixture  on  important  to  inoculate  birdsfoot  trefoil  seed. 
100  pounds  t.  d.  n.,  while  silage  from  corn  ground  so  wet  that  neither  cows  nor  mowers 
costs  about  $2.50  per  100  pounds  t.d.n.;  on  the  can  Set  to  it  early  in  the  Spring, 
other  hand,  with  commercial  feeds  at  $75  per  Plant  six  to  eight  pounds  of  orchard  grass 
ton,  100  pounds  of  t.  d.  n.  cost  about  $5.00.  and  one  pound  of  ladino  per  acre/  Orchard  should  be  sown  with  alfalfa.  Plant  eight 

One  does  not  have  to  figure  very  long  to  grass  is  light  (14  pounds  per  bushel)  and  pounds  of  brome  and  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa 

know  that  pasture,  hay  and  silage  in  that  should  be  mixed  with  the  oats, 
order  furnish  the  cheap- 


Brome  Grass 
This  heavy  yielding,  leafy,  vegetable  grass 


est  feed.  That  is  why  the 
“Green  Acres”  program 
is  sound  economy  year 
after,  year. 

Lowering  Costs 

Pastures  and  mea¬ 
dows  yield  one-third  to 
two-thirds  or  less  of  the 
feed  than  they  are  cap¬ 
able  of  producing.  They 
offer  the  biggest  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  increase  pro¬ 
duction.  Keeping  in 
mind  that  feed  from 
pasture  costs  only  about 
one-sixth  as  much  as 
that  from  a  purchased 
dairy  ration,  and  about 
one-half  as  much'  as 
from  hay,  more  and 
more  dairymen  should 
be  renovating  their 
pastures,  using  long¬ 
term  legumes  adaptable 
to  their  soils,  and  apply¬ 
ing  adequate  amounts  of 
fertilizer  and  lime  to 
meet  the  price  -  cost 
squeeze. 


Professor  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Cornell,  takes  notes  on  this  good  stand  of  ladino  clover  and 
orchard  grass  at  the  New  York  Station.  This  pasture  will  provide  plenty  of  early  grazing  in 

the  Spring,  and  also  during  later  hot  weather. 


per  acre.  Prof.  A.  A.  Johnson,  Cornell  planf~ 

breeder,  recommends 
using  Certified  Lincoln 
or  Achenbach,  or  Ne¬ 
braska  or  Kansas  com¬ 
mercial.  Brome  grass  is 
not  hard  to  seed,  once 
you  have  become  ac¬ 
customed  to  seeding  it. 
Mix  the  brome  with  the 
oats  and  place  the  mix¬ 
ture  in  the  oat  box  of 
the  drill,  and  the  alfalfa 
seed  in  the  regular  seed 
box.  Hand  mix  the 
brome  and  oats  fre¬ 
quently  to  prevent  sepa¬ 
ration.  The  shoes  of  the 
drill  should  be  set  shal¬ 
low  to  assure  a  good 
“catch”  of  brome. 

Both  brome  grass  and 
orchard  grass  can  be 
planted  by  the  above 
method.  It  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  calibrate  your 
drill.  To  start  planting, 
set  the  drill  to  sow  seven 
peck  per  acre  to  plant  a 
mixture  of  one  and  a 
half  bushels  of  oats  and 
eight  pounds  (18  quarts) 
(Cont’d  on  Page  353) 
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THE  FARM  BUILDING 
BUY  OF  THE  YEAR! 


STRAN-STEEL 

QUONSET  24  SPECIAL 

This  great  farm  building  can  work  for  you  in  many 
ways.  Use  it  as  a  loafing  barn  for  cattle— for  storage  of 
all  sorts— to  protect  valuable  trucks  or  farm  imple¬ 
ments.  It’s  a  real  production  tool. 

The  Quonset  24  Special  is  available  in  any  length  you 
need,  in  sections  of  12'.  Its  minimum  size  is  big  enough 
to  shelter  a  truck,  tractor,  small  combine,  cultivator 
plow  and  disc  harrow  — all  at  one  time.  No  interior 
pillars  or  posts  to  interfere.  It  can  be  erected  on  raised 
foundations  to  accommodate  extra-tall  machinery. 

For  an  all-round  utility  building  that  gives  you  year- 
round  service,  plan  on  adding  a  Quonset  24  Special  to 
your  farm  this  year.  Get  the  facts  from  your  nearby 
Quonset  dealer  right  away. 


QUONSETS  GIVE  YOU  EXTRA  ADVANTAGES 


Quonsets  are  made  of  n-a-x  high-tensile  steel,  pat¬ 
ented  and  produced  by  Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation. 
The  use  of  this  stronger,  tougher  steel  permits  sim¬ 
plified  construction  that  saves  you  money,  yet  provides 
a  structure  of  tremendous  strength  and  durability. 
Quonsets  are  wind-resistant,  non-combustible,rot-proof 
.  .  .  completely  permanent. 


STRAN-STEEL  AND  QUONSET 
REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


QUONSET  24  SPECIAL 

Perfect  Shelter  for  Equipment  or  Livestock 
Easy  to  Buy,  Erect  and  Maintain 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


r 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


Use  this  coupon  for  infor-  NAME _ _ 

mation  about  Quonsets  as 
a  production  farm  tool.  We  ADDRESS_ 

will  include  the  name  of 

your  nearest  Quonset  CITY _ 

dealer,  from  whom  you  can 

get  the  detailed  costs.  STATE _ 


CORPORATION 
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Soybeans  on 

In  the  United  States  the  soybean 
is  a  newcomer,  compared  to  other 
grains,  but  its  production  is  increas¬ 
ing  rapidly.  In  1932  the  United  States 
produced  12,000,000  bushels  of  soy¬ 
beans,  and  in  1950  their  production 
had  increased  to  over  200,000,000 
bushels.  Most  of  these  beans  were 
grown  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Iowa,'  and  Illinois.  Although  New 
York  and  the  Northeast  have  not 
followed  proportionately  producing 
soybeans,  still  there  is  a  growing 
interest  in  this  valuable  crop. 

Soybeans  have  been  known  for 
-centuries  in  other  countries,  mostly 
in  China,  Manchuria,  and  Japan. 
There  they  have  taken  the  place  of 
such  foods  as  milk,  eggs,  and  meat  in 
the  diet  of  man.  In  the  United  States 
90  per  cent  of  the  soybeans  grown 
go  into  the  human  diet,  some  as  grits, 
flour,  and  oil. 

Originally  the  varieties  used  in 
the  United  States  came  from  China, 
Manchuria,  and  Japan,  but  a  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  ex¬ 
perimental  stations  here  to  develqp 
new  varieties  to  meet  all  the  uses  of 
the  plant.  At  present  there  are  va¬ 
rieties  sown  for  hay  and  silage, 
others  that  are  used  as  field  crops 
for  grain,  and  still  other  varieties 
that  are  grown  in  gardens  and  used 
as  a  vegetable  to  take  the  place  of 
navy  beans. 

Good  Varieties 

Most  soys  grown  in  New  York  are 
used  as  grain.  Cornell  University 
recommends  the  Cayuga  for  this 
purpose.  Plantings  must  be  late  or 
on  high  elevations.  This  variety  ma¬ 
tures  early.  Where  conditions  are 
more  favorable,  the  Ontario  may  be 
used.  The  Seneca  and  the  Mukden 
may  be  used  where  conditions  are 
ideal. 

Soybean  hay  is  hard  to  cure,  first 
because  of  the  size  of  the  crop,  and 
second  because  when  it  is  ready  to 
be  cured,  late  August  or  September, 
haying  weather  is  not  good.  If  they 
are  used  for  hay,  the  Seneca  is  used 
for  early  hay.  Other  varieties  such 
as  the  Dunfield,  Mandell  and  Illini, 
commonly  used  in  the  big  soybean 
growing  areas,  are  recommended  for 
hay  coming  in  September.  These 
same  varieties  are  used  when  soy¬ 
beans  are  sown  with  corn  to  be  used 
as  silage. 

Production  of  soybeans  as  a  vege¬ 
table  was  popular  during  the  -recent 
war.  They  are  more  palatable  than 
the  field  varieties  of  soys  and  con¬ 
tain  more  nutrients  than  the  field  va¬ 
rieties  of  navy  beans.  In  fact,  soy¬ 
beans  have  slightly  more  mineral 
content  than  navy  beans,  twice  as 
much  fat,  and  eight  times  as  much 
protein.  On  the  other  hand,  the  navy 
bean  excels  the  soy  in  carbohy¬ 
drates  two  to  one.  Varieties  recom¬ 
mended  for  vegetables  are  Giant 
Green,  which  is  an  early-maturing, 
high-quality  variety,  and  the  Hok¬ 
kaido,  a  late-maturing,  prolific  va¬ 
riety,  which  is  recommended  for 
canning  and  freezing. 

A  Warm  Weather  Crop 

The  soybean  is  a  warm  weather 
crop  and  requires  climate,  soil,  and 
fertility  similar  to  that  needed  for 
corn.  Like  corn,  it  cannot  stand  cold 
weather  either  in  Spring  or  Fall.  The 
crop  is  planted  in  late  May  or  early 
June  in  well  fitted  and  fertile  soil. 
They  can  stand  but  little  competi¬ 
tion,  so  weeds  should  be  thoroughly 
controlled  by  discing  and  dragging 
prior  to  planting. 

They  may  be  fertilized  with  200 
pounds  of  20  per  cent  superphos¬ 
phate,  or  200  pounds  of  8-16-16  to 
the  acre.  The  seed  should  be  inno- 
culated  unless  soybeans  have  been 
grown  in  that  field  before. 

Planting,  Pests  arid  Harvesting 

Rates  of  planting  depend  on  the 
use  for  which  the  beans  are  sown 
and  whether,  they  are  sown  broadcast 
or  in  rows.  Cayugas  or  Senecas, 
drilled  in  rows  seven  inches  apart, 
will  require  90  to  105  pounds  for  an 
acre.  One  hundred  twenty  pounds 
per  acre  is  recommended  for  the 
Ontario  variety.  If  they  are  grown 
in  rows  three  feet  apart,  40  to  70 
pounds  will  be  needed.  Garden  or 
vegetable  soys  have  larger  seeds,  and 
60  to  70  pounds  of  seed  is  needed  for 
an  acre. 

Soybean  growers  are  fortunate 
when  it  comes  to  pests.  While  ro¬ 
dents,  if  numerous,  will  cause  dam¬ 
age,  insects  and  diseases  attacking 
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the  Increase 

soybeans  are  few.  The  Mexican  bean 
beetle,  so  disastrous  to  garden  and 
field  beans,  will  cause  little  if  any 
damage  to  soys. 

Yields  of  soybeans  in  the  most 
favorable  areas  of  the  southern 
States  are  35  to  50  bushels  per  acre. 
Some  yields  of  55  bushels  are  re¬ 
ported.  In  New  York  the  average 
yield  is  about  20  bushels  per  acre. 

The  combine  is  the  best  machine  to 
use  in  harvesting  soybeans  and  is 
probably  partly  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  acres  of  the  crop.  The 
beans  are  allowed  to  stand  until  the 
leaves  are  dry  and  have  dropped  off. 
Care  must  be  taken  while  combining 
soybeans  to  run  the  cylinder  much 
more  slowly  than  for  other  grain 
crops.  Otherwise  many  of  the  beans 
will  be  broken.  Grain  containing 
large  amounts  of  broken  beans  or 
green  unshattered  pods  should  be 
cleaned  before  storing. 

Soybeans  as  Feed 

Soybeans  may  be  used  in  rations 
for  all  farm  animals.  They  may  be 
fed  whole  to  sheep.  They  may  be 
ground  for  rations  of  dairy  and  beef 
cattle  where  they  are  an  excellent 
protein  supplement.  It  has  been 
found  that  soybean  meal,  the  pro¬ 
duct  after  the  oil  has  been  extracted, 
is  better  for  swine  and  poultry  than 
the  raw  ground  beans.  In  years  past 
they  were  not  considered  a  good  feed 
for  swine  as  they  tended  to  cause  soft 
pork  when  fed  excessively,  but  farm 
practices  show  that  they  may  be 
used  ia  limited  quantities,  up  to  15 
per  cent,  if  a  mineral  ration  is  also 
supplied. 

The  future  of  the  soybean  looks 
bright  in  the  United  States.  High 
protein  feeds  are  needed  in  ever- 
increasing  quantities  to  supplement 
grain  rations.  Containing  35  to  40 
per  cent  protein,  they  can  add  this 
desired  element  to  both  home-grown 
and  commercially  mixed  rations.  Al¬ 
ready  soybeans  are  supplying  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  per  cent  of  high 
protein  supplement  used  in  feeds  in 
the  United  States.  As  more  and 
more  mixed  rations  are  being  made 
and  sold  yearly,  more  beans  will  be 
needed.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


Book  Note 

Mushroom  Growing  Today  —  By 
Fred  C.  Atkins.  This  book  deals  com¬ 
prehensively  with  every  aspect  of 
mushroom  cultivation,  whether  in  the 
private  garden,  the  nursery  or  the 
specialist  farm.  The  author,  Fred 
C.  Atkins,  who  has  recently  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Chairman-Elect  of  the  Mush¬ 
room  Growers’  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Northern  Ireland,  has  es¬ 
tablished  himself  as  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  growers  in  the  country,  and  his 
writings  on  commercial  mushroom 
growing  are  already  well  known.  In 
this  book  he  offers  all  his  expert 
knowledge,  presented  in  straightfor¬ 
ward  language.  This  is  of  particular 
value  on  account  of  the  complexities 
of  the  subject.  Mr.  Atkins  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  authority  on  such  diffi¬ 
cult  points  as  for  example,  mushroom 
diseases  and  mushroom  composting. 
Moreover  he  has  the  great  advantage 
of  writing  from  a  background  of  re¬ 
markably  successful  experience.  His 
own  farm  has,  under  his  guidance, 
achieved  the  astonishing  average 
yield  of  three  pounds  to  the  square 
foot.  D. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $2.50.  (New  York 
City  residents  add  eight  cents  sales 
tax) . 


'merman  has  me  FOOLED  on  WINDY  DAYS. 

/  CAN'T  TELL  WHETHER  HE'S  WORKING  OR  JUST 


SWAYING  IN  THE  BREEZE.  " 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


100 

po»tMT« 

prepaid 


500  1000  1000 

postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  Sewell 


(Ready  June  5) . 

>  . . 

$1.15 

$3.00 

$4.10 

$3.00 

1.15 

2.35 

3.50 

2.50 

*/er  ....T, . 

1.25 

3.75 

6.0Q 

5.00 

Potato  . 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

(Ready  June  5) 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

Sprout  . 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1.10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

Tomato 


Sweet 

Pepper 

Brussels 


Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2.25 
per  1,000:  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

Atl  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Moss. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

largest  growers  and  shippers  of 

VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS. 


Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  GrotHsn 
Globe,  Italian  Red  Plum  Tomato  Plants.  Grown 

from  Certified  Seed  and  Sprayed  Against  Blight. 

300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  prepaid.  Ex¬ 
press  collect:  $3.00,  1000.  Long  Red  Tomato  Plants 

$4.00,  1000  express  collect,  CABBAGE:  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marlon  Market,  Penn  State 

Ballhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch,  Flat 
Dutch,  Glory  Enkhuizen.  ONIONS:  Yellow  Bermuda, 
White  Bermuda:  300.  $1.50:  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50 
prepaid.  Express  collect  $2.00,  1000.  Porto  Rico, 

Nancy  Hall  Sweet  Potato  Plants.  California  Wonder 
Sweet  Pepper:  100,  75c;  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $4.75 

prepaid.  Express  collect,  $4.00,  1000.  Early  Snow¬ 

ball  Cauliflower  100,  $1.00:  500,  $4.00;  1000,.  $7.00 
prepaid.  Broccoli  &  Brussel  Sprouts,  prices  same  as 
cabbage.  Wire,  write  or  phone  us  your  orders.  Satis¬ 
faction  guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 
FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA,  Telephone  8162-4 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marlon  Market, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Round  Dutch. 
BEST  VARIETIES:  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Coliard, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300-SI .50 :  500-$2.00;  1000- 
$3.25  postpaid.  Express  eollect  $2.00  per  thousand, 
50<)0-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  90  cts.  per  100. 
TOMATO  —  Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  ready  May 
20th.  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale:  300-$l.50; 
500-S2.00;  I000-$3.50  postpaid.  Expressed  $2.75  per 
thousand:  5000-$l2.50.  PORTO  RICA  POTATO. 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Pepper,  ready 
May  25th.  300-$l.75;  500-$2.50;  I000-$4.00  postpaid. 
Express  collect  $3.00  per  thousand.  Moss  packed. 

GOOD  PLANTS  GUARANTEED. 
JOYNER’S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch, 
Ballhead,  Golden  Aero  and  Copenhagen  Market 
Cabbago  Plants  —  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00.  Bermuda 
and  Prlzetaker  Onion  Plants.  Cauliflower  Plants  — 
$1.00  Per  Hundred.  Sweet  Potato  Plants  —  Porto 
Rico  and  Other  Varieties  from  Certified  Seed:  500, 
$2.50:  I00C,  $4.75.  Marglobe,  Rutgers,  and  Other 

Varieties  of  Tomato  Plants  —  500,  $2.50:  1000,  $4.00. 
Ruby  King  and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper 
Plants  —  500,  $2.75;  lOOO,  $5.50.  Cabbage,  Onion 
and  Cauliflower  Plants  are  NOW  READY  for  ship¬ 
ment.  Tomato  and  Potato  will  be  ready  May  20th- 
30th  and  Pepper  June  Ist-IOth.  BUSY  BEE 

PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Dried  Manure 

What  is  the  comparative  analysis 
of  dried  cow  and  sheep  manure? 

New  Castle  Co.,  Del.  h.  e,  a. 

Dried  cow  manure  has  an  analysis 
of  2  to  3  N,  1.5  to  4  P,  1.6  to  2.6  K. 
Dried  •  sheep  manure  on  the  average 
has  1.8  N,  1.8  P,  2.8  K. 

From  this  you  will  see  that  cow 
manure  contains  a  little  more  nitro¬ 
gen  (N)  and  the  sheep  manure  more 
potash  (K).  They  are  both  deficient 
in  phosphorus  (P),  and  therefore 
should  be  supplemented  with  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  high  in  this  ingredient.  The 
5-10-5  formula  would  be  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  All  of  these  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  mixed  together  and 
placed  in  furrows  or  in  piles  near  the 
seed  or  plant,  but  not  in  contact  with 
it  or  they  may  be  broadcast  evenly 
over  the  surface  and  worked  into  the 
top  three  to  four  inches.  Placing  the 
fertilizer  near  the  plants  requires 
more  work  but  is  the  most  efficient 
use  of  the  materials  available. 


Potato  Scab  Control 

I  have  not  had  much  luck  in  con¬ 
trolling  potato  scab  by  treatments, 
and  have  been  thinking  about  chang¬ 
ing  the  location  of  my  potato  field 
next  season.  What  are  your  ideas 
about  this?  a,  f.  s. 

Dauphin  County,  Pa. 

Scab  on  potatoes  is  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  by  treatment.  It  is  usually  worse 
on  soils  that  have  been  well  limed 
and  on  soils  that  have  been  manured. 
Under  these  conditions  it  is  best  to 
grow  scab  resistant  varieties  such 
as  Sebago  and  Ontario. 

Adding  sulphur  to  the  soil  at  the 
time  of  planting  is  sometimes  suc¬ 
cessful.  Sulphur  is  used  at  the  rate 
of  15  pounds  per  1,000  square  foot. 
Avoid  soils  that  have  been  limed 
within  five  years  and,  if  possible, 
plant  them  where  potatoes  have  not 
been  grown  any  previous  year. 


Garden  Weed  Killers 


Cabbage  Plants 

Goldenacre,  Copenhagen.  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State, 
Marion  Market,  Red  Dutch:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00: 
5000,  $7.50.  Broccoli  Plants  and  Onion  Plants:  1000, 
$2.50;  5000,  $10.00.  Cauliflower  Plants,  Early  Snow¬ 
ball:  1000,  $6.00;  5000,  $25.  Sweet  Potato  Plants. 
Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $3.50;  10.000,  $30. 
Tomato  Plants:  (All  from  Certified,  treated  seeds) 
Marglobe,  Rutger,  Stokesdale:  1000,  $3.00:  5000, 

$12.50.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  and  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANT 
READY.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutct 
Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Enkhuise 

and  Danish  Ballhead.  LETTUCE  and  ONIOI 
PLANTS.  TEN  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS  READ 
MAY  10th.  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear:  500.  $2.5C 
1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Express  orders  cabbage  $2.0< 
1000.  Express  tomatoes  $3.00,  1000,  Long  red  tomat 
plants  express  $4.00,  1000.  Potatoes  $4.50,  IOO< 

Write  for  Catalogue  on  all  kinds  of  plant: 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGIN!, 


- -  MILLIONS  PLANTS  - 

Cabbago:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marlon 
Market,  Ballhead,  Ferry's  Bound  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch, 
Savoy.  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Collards,  Brussel  Sprout, 
Broccoli,  Marglobe,  Rutger  Tomato  grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seeds.  30Ot  $1.50;  500,  $2.00:  1000,  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  5,000.  $12.50  expressed.  Porto  Bico  potato,  Cil 
Wonder  Sweet  Pepper,  Hungarian  Wax  Hot  Peppers:  100, 
75c;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.50  Cauliflower,  100,  90o.  Good 
plants  moss  packed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD  Franklin,  Va. 


Vegetable  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  10  VARIETIES  INCLUDING 
"Yellows  Resistant.”  Tomato  Plants;  8  varieties  In- 
eluding  Stokescross  Hybrids.  Sweet  Potato  Plants — 
a  All  Virginia  State  Certified.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Onion  and  other  Plants.  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for 
Catalog,  and  ask  for  Special  quotations  in  quantity 
Jots,  from  "Virginia’s  Oldest  &  Largest  Growers.” 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


MILLIONS  OPEN  GROWN  FIELD  PLANTS  READY 

CABBAGE:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Round  Dutch,  Marion  Market.  Enkhuisen,  Wakefields, 
Danish  Ballhead.  LETTUCE  &  ONION  Plants:  Ten 
Million  Tomato  Plants — Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John 
Bear:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Cabbage  ex- 
Dre,ss.  $2.00,  1000.  Tomato  express:  $3.00,  1000. 

r°tat° :  ^  $4;50,  1000.  Write  for  free  catalogue  on  all 
kinds  of  plants.  Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Tomato  plants.  Certified  seed  bought  from  California 
Co.  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe.  $2.50, 

California  Wonder  pepper  plants,  $4.00,  1000,  or 
10°-  Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabbage 
Wants.  $1.50,  1000.  Porto  Rico  sweet  potato  plants, 
niiiV’..1®®®.  Bermuda  onion  plants,  $1.50,  1000. 

QUITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORGIA 

X®?.  Vegetable  Plants — Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 

Acre,  Flat  Dutch.  Marion  Market.  Enkhuisen. 
n«‘h~<L  Tomato:  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear. 

Plants:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid. 

inoDn8SS  Cabbage:  $2.00,  1000.  Express  Tomato:  $3.00, 
uuo-  Sweet  Potato:  $4.50,  1000.  All  Plant* 

PCT_  .  Moss  Packed.  Quick  Service. 

tTE  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Jlnny  ljal1  ,and  Portorieos:  200-$l.00;  500-$l.75;  1000- 
tacn  “?nch  Portorieos  vineless  type:  200-$2.00;  500- 
*3.50:  I000-$4.50  P.P.  J.  D.  Dellinger,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


higher  Yields  ol  Corn 

MostM“?«R(iy  Se*d  Stimulant,  Bird  Reptile 
Not  ]*Ve  86td  treatment  ever  offered.  r>0 1 
1  retard  germination.  Applied  dry  works  wonde 
C.fm  r-nn...  Writ#  for  trial  offer. 

EM- GROW,  BALDWINSVILLE,  I,  N. 


Can  2,4-D  be  used  to  control  broad 
leaved  weeds  in  onions,  beets,  and 
carrots?  Iff  there  anything  else  that 
will  give  better  results?  w,  s.  W. 

Cumberland  County,  Pa. 

Yes,  2,4-D  can  be  used  to  control 
broad  leaved  weeds  in  onions,  beets, 
and  carrots;  however,  it  will  not  pre¬ 
vent  the  growth  of  grasses  and  smart- 
weed.  Use  this  material  after  the 
plants  are  up,  at  the  rates  given  by 
the  manufacturers. 

On  the  other  hand,  for  onions  and 
carrots  the  oil  type  of  weed  killers 
give  better  results,  since  they~  will 
control  grasses  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mon  weeds.  This  material  is  sold  by 
all  of  the  petroleum  refining 
companies. 


Lime  for  Sweet  Corn 

Does  sweet  corn  require  a  well 
limed  soil?  If  so,  what  is  the  best 
rate  and  what  form  to  apply  the 
lime?  p.  p. 

Oswegcr  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Sweet  corn  requires  a  well  limed 
soil.  If  your  land  has  never  been 
limed,  you  can  probably  use  to  good 
advantage  at  least  two  tons  of  ground 
limestone,  or  one  ton  of  hydrated  or 
builders  lime.  If  you  apply  lime  in 
the  Spring  before  planting,  it  would 
be  better  to  use  hydrated  lime. 


Worms  in  Carrots 

What  are  the  worms  which  get  into 
my  carrots  while  they  are  growing? 
How  can  I  prevent  this?  b.  c. 

Potter  County,  Pa. 

W orms  in  carrots  are  the  larvae  of 
the  Carrot  Rust  Fly  which  lays  its 
eggs  at  the  base  of  the  leaves  during 
the  latter  part  of  May.  Dusting  with 
DDT  powder  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter  part  of  May  or  early 
in  June  will  usually  keep  these  in¬ 
sects  under  control. 


Scarified  Seeds 

How  is  it  possible  to  scarify  a  few 
small,  hard  shelled  seeds?  Also,  how 
to  do  this  with  large  seeds?  j.  r. 

Berks  County,  Pa. 

A  small  quantity  of  hard  shelled 
seeds  can  be  scarified  by  rubbing 
them  under  the  hand  on  fine  sand¬ 
paper.  Large  seeds  can  be  cut  with  a 
file,  until  their  outer  covering  is 
dented. 


Don’t  waft — order  n< 
your  Harder  Silo 
delivery 


to  insure 


Yes,  sir — this  is  fhe 
year  you  can’t  afford 
to  wait  and  wait  to 
order  your  HARDER 
SILO.  Already  there’s 
a  scarcity  of  many 
materials.  So  order 
now  and  avoid  delay 
in  delivery. 

Installment  terms  and 
cash  discount  plans 
are  available. 

Write  today  for  your 
copy  of  the  very  com¬ 
plete  and  informative 
pictorial  booklet  on  the 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo  or  Harder  Wood 
Stave  Silo. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y.' 


STANLEY’S 

CROW 

REPELLENT 

The  Standard  for  Over  25  Years 

PROTECTS  YOUR  SEED  CORN 

from  Crows,  Pheasants,  Blackbirds, 
Larks ,  an  d  all  other  corn- 
pulling  birds  and  animal 
pests,  such  as  Moles,  Go¬ 
phers,  Woodchucks, 
Squirrels,  etc. 

(1  quart)  enough  a.  «jc 
for  4  bushels  seed  <pI-J  3 

(1  pint)  enough  «  aa 
for  2  bushels  seed  i-VU 

IH  pint)  enough  aa 
for  1  bushel  seed  >OU 

Manufactured  only  by 

Cedar  Hill  Formulae  Co. 

Box  1129H»New  Britain,  Conn. 


MEASY  TO  ATTACH-1 
KUTSfULL6'T0r5WAT-H-) 


One  man  with  absolutely 
no  lifting  or  struggling, 
and  with  no  bracket  bars  or 
attachments  of  any  kind 
can  attach  it  in  from  one  to 
three  minutes.  All-welded 
steel  construction  .  .  a  FORD  FERGUSON 

precision  machine  designed  FORD  DEARBORN 
and  so  simply  made  it  will  NEW  FERGUSON 
give  years  of  trouble-free  JEEP  -  LEADER 
mowing  service  -  .  .  thou-  CUSTOM,  SIMPSON 
sands  of  satisfied  farm  us-  BROCKWAY,  CASE 
ers  all  over  the  country  .  .  .  VAC  OR  OTHER 
a  compact  unit  easy  to  TRACTORS  WITH 
move  and  store.  Writs  now  3  POINT 
for  complete  details.  HYDRAULIC 

NEWTON  MOWERS,  Inc.  LINKAGE  ,  .  , 

1925  South  14th  Street 

MANITOWOC.  WISCONSIN 
Formerly  H.  G.  &  S.  Mfg.  Corp. 


fif£W  BERNZ 


:te  V  . 
Able 
h  t  AT 


Are  Parasites  infest¬ 
ing  Your  Farm  — 
devouring  profits? 


i  Burn  them  out  with  this 
FRAME  THROWER.  Kill  rats, 
insects,  gophers,  caterpillars,  grasshoppers, 
chinch  bugs  —  BURN  OUT  millions  of 
weed  seeds  —  DESTROY  bacteria  in 
poultry  houses,  hog  pens,  barns  or  kennels 
This  Flame  Thrower  will  eliminate 
these,  Uttie  Farasites  easily,  safely 
at  low  cost.  Many  other  uses  — 
clearing  driveways  of  snow  and  ice, 
burning  stumps  or  refuse,  splitting 
rocks,  etc.  Portable,  only  16  pounds, 
when  loaded,  weighs  less  than  «  pail 
of  water.  Operates  in  ANY  nosition, 
bums  94%  air.  6%  kerosene. 

Order  yours  now  —  use  this  sprint 
and  summer  and  tor  years  to  come. 
Low  direct-to-user  price  still  only 
$14.95,  postpaid.  Send  check  or  money 
order  today.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

J.  E.  MILLER,  Nurseries 
565  W.  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


up  to  24"  FIAME 


★  ROSS  BROS,  famous 


EUREKA  CORN 


.  .  the  wonder  WHITE 
ENSILAGE  CORN.. 

★  Holds  U.  S.  Record 
per  ton  per  acre. 

PRICE:  PECK,  $1.70 

1/2  bu.,  $3.25;  bu.,  $6.25 

★  ★  ★ 

WORCESTER  COUNTY 
SWEEPSTAKES 
CORN  .  .  A  HEAVY- 
YIELDING  YELLOW.-SEEDED 
ENSILAGE  CORN. 

PRICE:  PECK,  $1.65 

i/2  bu.,  $3.10;  bu.,  $6.00 

SEND  for  YOUR  1951  CATALOG 

ROSS  BROS.  CO. 

Dept.  N,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 


NEW  STRAWBERRIES 


Grown  in  Chemically  Treated  Soil; 
Free  from  Disease  and  Insects. 

Red  Crop,  Sparkle  arvd  Fairland/ 
excellent  new  standard  varie¬ 
ties;  Superfeetion,  a  new  ever- 
bearing,  best  introduced  to 
date;  also  other  new  and  out¬ 
standing  varieties,  attractively, 
priced  as  follow*: 

Price:  25  50  100  500  1000  5000 


Temple 
Tam 


Fairland 
Sparkle 
Fairpeake 
Robinson 
CatskilJ* 

Premier 
Red  Crop 
Fairfax 
Superfeetion  2.25 
Big  Joe  1.15 
Lupton  Late  1.05 
Streamliner  1,90 


.95  $1.60  $2.60  $8.10  $13.00  $60.00 
1.10  1.80  2.90  9.05  14.50  67.50 
2.80  8.75 
3.00  9.40 
2.60  8.10 
3.05  9.50 
2.70  8.45 


1.05 

1.15 

.95 

1.15 

1.00 

1.20 

1.15 


1.75 
1.90 
1.60 
1.90 
1.70 
2.00 
1.90 

3.75 
1.90 

1.75 
3.15 


3.20  10.00 
3.05  9.50 
6.00  18.75 
3.00  9.40 
2.80 ' 8.75 
5.00  15.65 


14.00 

15.00 

13.00 

15.25 

13.50 

16.00 

15.25 


65.00 

70.00 

60.00 

71.25 

62.50 

75.00 

71.25 


30.00  145.00 
15.00  70.00 
14.00  65.00 
25.00  120.00 


Our  1951  catalog  illustrates  in  color  and  describes 
15  other  leading  varieties  of  Strawberry  plant*; 
contains  valuable  planting  and  cultural  directions; 
describes  hundreds  of  best  fruits  and  ornamentals 
for  home  planters.  Free  Copy  —  Write  Today 

BUNTINGS'  NURSERIES,  INC. 

BOX  28  SELBYVILLE,  DELAWARE 


Select 

>?v/< 


STRAWBERRY 


PLANTS 


Grow  big,  luscious  berries  from 
fresh  dug.  muck  grown,  certified 
plants.  Write  for  prices. 
PREMIER  •  ROBINSON  • 
DORSETT  eCATSKILLe  FAIR¬ 
FAX  •  SPARKLE  *  MIDLAND  • 
EVERBEARING  STREAMLINER 
BRAMAN  BROTHERS 
PENFIELD,  N.  Y.  BOX  18 
A 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Catskllf,  Howard,  Robinson.  Premier,  Sparkle,  Fairfax. 
Fairland,  Temple,  Valentine,  Redwing,  Sioux:  25- 
$1.25;  5Q-$2-00;  IOO-$3.25;  50Q-$I2;  1000-  $22. 

Gem  Everbearing:  25-$4.75:  50-$3.25;  t00-$5.00. 

Shipment  Prepaid.  Catalog  Free. 

WALTER  MORSS  4.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


-  NOTICE  - 

Special  garden  assortment  strawberry  plants:  100 
plants  early.  Midseason,  Late,  Everbearing  (25  each) 
will  bear  this  year.  $3.00  postpaid.  State  Inspected 
plants.  Chock  or  money  order.  Planting  instructions  — 
catalog  free.  FACER  FARM  MARKET 

PHELPS,  NEW  YORK 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

Spring  and  everbearing  varieties.  Catalog  free. 

W.  E.  BENNING,  CLYDE,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Special  for  May.  l%d  each  in  1000  lots.  Single  va¬ 
riety  to  each  thousand.  Premier,  Big  Joe,  Robinson, 
Temple,  SparkJev  Scarlet  Beauty.  By  express  collect 
or  5%  discount  at  the  field.  100  Plants  $2.95  postpaid. 
Free  catalog.  REX  SPROUT,  SAYRE,  PENNA. 

CERTIFIED  FAMOUS  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry 
Plants:  $2.50-100.  Premier  aifd  Robinson:  $1.75-100. 
Largo  Latham  Red-Raspberry  Plants,  $5.25-100. 
Fresh  Dug  and  Postpaid.  MAC  DOWELL  BERRY 
FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

FRESH  DUG  CERTIFIED  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 
Write  for  Prices.  G.  J.  TURNBULL,  BOX  36, 
MAPLE  VIEW,  N.  Y. _ Phone.  Mexico  7-3589 

PREMIER  STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  I00-$2.50.  Gem, 
Superfeetion:  l00-$3.50.  Raspberries  100  $6.00.  Fruit 
Trees.  PERKINS  BERRY  FARM.  Hudson  Falls,  N.Y. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.  J. 


~T~>  A.  u  Xj  I  A.  IBS 

SIX  CUT  FLOWER  VARIETIES  $1.50,  12  $2.75. 

Six  extra  large  $2.10.  Five  Pompons  $1.45.  Five 
miniatures  $1.50.  Five  singles  $1.50.  Three  Ball 
Dahlias  $1.10.  Strong  roots,  all  colors.  List  on  request. 
ALLING’S  DAHLIAS,  253  Court  St.,  W.  Haven  Conn. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS 


Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  . 

.40 

$1.10 

$3.00 

$4.10 

Cabbage  . 

.40 

1.10 

2.35 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

.45 

1.25 

3.50 

5.50 

Pepper  . 

.50 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

.50 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussel  Spts. 

.40 

1. 10 

2.75 

4.25 

Catalog  on 

Request 

SEWELL, 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

NEW  JERSEY  Location 


Barnsboro 


350 


77w  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


May  19,  1951 


Fruit  Growers: 


DU  PONT 
CONTROL 


INSECTICIDE 
MITES  EASIER 


Here’s  an  outstanding  new  chemical  that  helps  fruit  growers  save 
time,  money  and  labor.  It’s  Du  Pont  EPN  300  insecticide,  the  new 
rapid-acting,  long-lasting  control  for  mites — those  tiny  pests  that 
suck  the  life  out  of  fruit-tree  and  vineyard  foliage.  One  application 
controls  mites  for  several  weeks.  EPN  300  has  all  these  advantages. 

effective  CLEAN-UP.  EPN  300  produces  prompt  results  so  you 
get  rapid  control  of  European  red  mite,  two-spotted  mite, 
Schoene  mite,  and  Willamette  and  Pacific  mites. 

LONG-LASTING  CONTROL.  Residual  action  of  EPN 
300  is  outstanding.  Thus  you  need  fewer  sprays 
to  keep  mites  down. 

safe  on  most  fruits.  Use  EPN  300  on  pears,  apples  (except 
McIntosh  and  Cortland),  plums,  peaches,  cherries,  nuts  and 
grapes. 

FOR  OTHER  PESTS.  EPN  300  shows  excellent  results 
against  pear  psylla,  red-banded  leaf  roller,  plum 
curculio  and  Oriental  fruit  moth. 

COMPATIBLE.  EPN  300  mixes  readily  with  most  other  pest- 
control  chemicals,  including  "Fermate”  fungicide  and  with 
"NuGreen”  nitrogen  fertilizer. 

See  your  dealer  for  EPN  300  insecticide  and  for  other  Du  Pont  pest-control  chem¬ 
icals  for  fruits,  vegetables,  field  crops  and  livestock.  Ask  him  also  for  free  booklets,  or 
write  Du  Pont,  Grasselli  Chemicals  Dept.,  Wilmington,  Delaware ,  or  350  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

DU  PONT  EPN  300  Insecticide 


DUPONT  CHEMICALS  FOR  THE  FARM  INCLUDE: 

Fungicides:  PARZATE*  (Liquid  and  Dry),  FERMATE,* 
ZERLATE,*  Copper-A  (Fixed  Copper),  SULFORON* 
and  SULFORON*-X  Wettable  Suifurs  .  .  .  Insecti¬ 
cides:  DEENATE*  DDT,  MARLATE*  Methoxychlor, 
LEXONE*  Benzene  Hexachloride,  KRENITE*  Dinitro 
Spray,  EPN  300  Insecticide,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lead 
Arsenate...  Weed  and  Brush  Killers:  AMMATE,* 
2,4-D,  TCA  and  2,4,5-T . . .  Also:  D  u  Pont  Cotton  D  usts, 
Ou  Pont  Spreader  Sticker,  PARMONE*  Fruit  Drop 
Inhibitor,  and  many  others.  *reg.  u.  s.  pat.  off. 

On  all  chemicals  always  follow  directions  for  appli¬ 
cation.  Where  warning  or  caution  statements  on  use 
of  the  product  are  given ,  read  them  carefully. 


Listen  to  tcCavalcade  of  America ,”  Tuesday  Nights,  NBC  Coast  to  Coast 


|  Strong  Hives  in  the  Spring 

The  most  noticeable  characteristic 
of  the  average  apiary  in  the  Spring 
is  the  great  variation  in  strength  of 
individual  hives  of  bees.  Where  there 
may  be  a  few  hives  so  strong  as  to 
threaten  swarming  as  early  as  fruit 
bloom,  others  may  be  so  weak  that 
they  will  have  no  value  either  for 
pollination  or  for  surplus  honey. 

The  ideal  apiary  is  made  up  of 
strong  hives.  In  order  to  accomplish 
this,  it  was  long  the  custom  among 
beekeepers  to  take  frames  of  brood 
from  the  strong  hives  to  add  to  the 
weaker,  so  that  all  might  be  of  fair¬ 
ly  equal  strength.  Unfortunately, 
this  method  levels  things  off  by  de¬ 
creasing  the  pollination  potential  of 
the  apiary.  Since  it  is  generally 
known  that  a  hive  of  bees  requires 
a  certain  number  of  bees  to  main¬ 
tain  the  establishment,  and  that  all 
above  that  number  will  be  potential 
field  workers,  it  is  reasonable  to  as¬ 
sume  that  two  extra  strong  hives 
will  be  of  far  greater  value  to  the 
fruit  grower  and  the  beekeeper,  than 
five  moderately  weak  hives.  We 
should,  then,  find  the  solution  to  the 
problem  of  colony  weakness  along 
other  lines. 

Causes  of  Weak  Hives 

The  chief  causes  of  weak  hives  in 
Spring  are  these:  1.  Too  little  honey 
left  on  the  hive  last  Fall;  2.  Hives 
set  too  close  together,  causing  drift¬ 
ing  from  the  weaker  one  of  the  pair 
to  the  stronger,  during  cleansing 
flights;  3.  Mouse  damage  to  combs 
and  stores  during  the  Winter  (this 
should  be  prevented  by  closing  down 
the  entrance  in  the  Fall;  and  4.  Weak 
queen  bees  as  the  major  cause  of 
hive  weakness  in  the  Spring.  The 
queen  may  be  old  and  failing,  or 
simply  be  of  mediocre  breeding,  even 
though  young  enough  to  lay  well. 

Most  amateur  beekeepers  of  some 
years  standing  have  noticed  that 
each  hive  seems  to  yield  a  good  sur¬ 
plus  in  alternate  years;  many  have 
assumed  that  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
It  is  not.  The  reason  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  in  alternate  years,  the  hive 
has  a  young  queen  that  has  not  been 
forced  through  a  whole  season  of 
heavy  laying  to  build  up  the  hive 
which  an  older  queen  had  left  weak. 

All  beekeepers  seem  to  hate  to  kill 
a  queen  bee,  thus  tolerating  an  old 
useless  queen  far  beyond  the  point 
of  wisdom.  Another  reason  for  toler¬ 
ating  her  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  always  safe  to  rely  upon  the  fact 
that  we  can  send  away  for  a  new 
queen,  and  introduce  her  to  the  hive 
with  little  interruption  in  the  egg 
laying  cycle  of  the  hive.  In  fact,  con¬ 
ditions  of  timing  of  the  honey  flow, 
and  other  chores  being  what  they 
are,  beekeepers  are  inclined  to  post¬ 
pone  re-queening  until  it  is  too  late 
to  do  any  good  during  the  present 
season’s  honey  flow.  While  there  are 
all  sorts  of  plans  for  introducing 
queen  bees,  no  one  as  yet  has  de¬ 
veloped  an  all-round  100  per  cent 
successful  method  that  will  work 
without  completely  disrupting  the 
schedule  of  the  hive.  It  is  most  dis¬ 
couraging  to  send  away  for  queens, 
only  to  have  several  killed  on  intro¬ 
duction  and  the  respective  hives 
made  profitless  for  the  year. 

Need  for  Raising  Extra  Queens 

Good  apiary  management  demands 
that  there  be  plenty  of  extra  queens 
on  hand  for  replacement  if,  and 
when,  needed;  and  that  does  not 
mean  two  weeks  later.  The  only  com¬ 
plete  answer  is  to  raise  needed 
queen  bees.  That  poses  a  problem 
for  the  small  beekeeper  since  com¬ 
mercial  methods  are  not  feasible 
either  from  point  of  view  of  time 
needed,  or  technical  practice  re¬ 
quired.  The  transference  of  baby 
larvae  requires  a  real  skill  to  be 
learned  by  experience  only.  Then 
too,  who,  in  the  small  apiary,  has 
royal  jelly  just  when  needed,  or 
will  break  up  a  going  hive  to  have 
some  made? 

Nevertheless  there  is  a  simple 
method  for  raising  a  few  queen  bees 
for  use  in  the  small  apiary  which  is 
run  as  an  adjunct  to  fruit  growing, 
or  for  a  hobby.  It  will  not  produce 
as  many  cells  as  the  professional 
queen  raiser  considers  necessary, 
but  it  will  produce  as  many  as  the 
average  apiary  needs. 

First:  Take  a  few  combs  of  brood 
from  one  of  the  strongest  hives,  re¬ 
placing  them  with  empty  comjbs. 
Put  a  queen  excluder  over  the 
broodnest,  and  at  least  one  super 
over  this.  Then  put  another  queen 
excluder  on  the  super  and  place  the 


BIG  CAPACITY 


MODEL  D  — FOLDS  2  WAYS 


Air-lifts  heavy  silage  into  highest 
silos!  Blows  grain  up  to  100  feet  or 
more  through  horizontal  pipe!  Low, 
wide  auger  hopper  folds  UP  for  drive- 
thru  unloading.  Fan  assembly  folds 
FORWARD  onto  air  wheels  for  trans¬ 
port.  Spring-tension  Safety  Clutch 
stops  auger  instantly. 

MODEL  A  —  SKIDS  ANYWHERE  * 

Steel  runners  save  the  cost  of  air 
wheels.  Compact,  low-cost.  Six-fan  ro¬ 
tor  has  powerful  air-lift,  anti-clog 
forage  hooks.  Low  rpm.,  easy  on  grain. 
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^Manufacturing 
Company 
5 77  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wit. 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  FREE 
booklets  on: 


O  Forage  and  Grain  Blowers 
O  Hatchet  Hammermill 
O  Deep-cutting  RAM  DISK 


Name  . . . ... . 

Address . 

Please  Print 
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ISE-GRIP  It  the  workingett  fool  you  ever  tawl  A 
natural''  for  farm  ute,  it  givet  your  hand  a  Ton- 
rip!  LOCKS  with  a  powerful  grip  that  can’t  slip, 
urn*  stubborn  nut*,  studs,  worn  screw*— pull*  pin*, 
old*  broken  parts.  It’s  actually  an  Adjustable  End 
french.  Pipe  Wrench,  Super  Pliers,  Portable  Vise, 
fire-Cutter— All  in  ONE  Compact- Hand  Toot!  Keep 
VKF.ODir  an  nvArv  car.  truck  and  tractor*— it'* 


VISE-GRIP 

WRENCH 


W,TH  cuu" . KS:  j«w  =  ,7,:iS:: : : : 

WITHOUT  Cutter  ..No.  JC  _ 

Ateo  wortd  f»mou»  Straight  Jaw  model: 

1  No.  7  —  7-ln .  *•»» 

No.  to  — *  10- In .  *•** 

Order  from  your  dealer. 

On>r  *r 


PETERSEN 


MFC 


Dept.  U-5,  DeWirt,  Neb r. 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

__  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR.  OHIO  _ 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

8t**l  Buildings  for  Ail 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


- Write  tor  roiaer 

IQHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St-  Hackensack.  N.  h 


ROTO -BEATERS 

w  Olsor:  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  ‘ 
>sent  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  P 
)ieet  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

!l  MAHOMfNG  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OH 


lhe  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


OUTSTANDING  ... 

FOR  MAINTENANCE  WORK 


No.  314 

Drill 

$28.00 


Zz' 


No.  712 


Drill 


$41.00 


These  two  Miller. 

Falls  Klect.ric  Drills 
are  ready  to  work 
for  you  at  lowest 
cost  —  on  building 
maintenance  o  r 
farm  machinery. 

Their  first  cost  is 
amazingly  low  even 
for  popularly  priced 
drills  —  but  their 
price  tags  do  not 
indicate  the  high  standard  to  which  they  are 
desighed  and  engineered.  Powerful  motors 
give  smooth,  uninterrupted  performance. 
Write  for  descriptive  literature.  Prompt  de¬ 
livery. 


CHASE  TURBINE  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


(Industrial  IVlill  Supply  Division) 

ORANGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PARAGON  SPRAYER  No.  3 


makes  costly  insecticides 

GO  FURTHER! 


Handles  12  gallons  of  any  spray 
solution.  Kills  pests  and  parasites 
on  plants,  trees,  poultry  and  live¬ 
stock.  Destroys  weeds.  Whitewashes 
buildings.  Automatic  agitation  pre¬ 
vents  solution  from  settling  in  tank 
or  clogging  nozzles. 

Order  from  your  dealer  or  write  for  catalog 
and  price  list.  — 


THE  CAMPBELL. HAUSTELD  CO. 


401  State  St.  Harrison,  Ohio 


new  folder  gives  full  information. 


•  CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

#  VERSATILE 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 

/Vjitj.b  _ _ _ _ 


P  o. 


brood  combs,  which  you  took  out  of 
the  hive,  in  a  hivebody  above  this 
excluder.  Provide  a  separate  en¬ 
trance  for  this  upper  body  by  drill¬ 
ing  a  small  hole  in  the  side  of  the 
brood  body,  or  otherwise.  Bees  from 
the  lower  hive  have  access  to  this 
hive  body  above  through  the  queen 
excluders.  The  purpose  of  the  brood 
is  simply  to  insure  the  presence  of 
nurse  bees  in  that  hive  body. 

Second:  Take  a  nice  new  brood 
comb,  or  foundation,  and  place  it  in 
the  center  of  the  hive  from  whose 
queen  you  wish  to  breed.  Non¬ 
swarming,  gentleness,  and  honey 
production  should  be  considered  in 
making  the  choice.  Color,  or  other 
minor  characteristics,  are  not  im¬ 
portant. 

Third:  As  soon  as  the  queen  has 
laid  a  patch  of  eggs  in  the  new 
comb,  remove  it  from  the  hive.  Trim 
the  comb  in  such  a  way  that  there 
are  plenty  of  eggs  at  the  lower  edge. 
(Be  sure  there  are  worker  cells  at 
the  trimmed  edge.)  Place  the  trim¬ 
med  comb  in  the  center  of  the  upper 
hive  body  which  you  had  prepared 
above  the  queen  excluders.  At  this 
time,  it  is  well  to  look  over  the 
other  combs"  in  that  hive  body  to 
destroy  any  queen  cells  that  may 
have  been  started.  It  would  be  well, 
at  the  same  time,  to  give  the  bees  in 
this  hive  body  a  feeding  of  sugar 
syrup  by  inverting  a  can  of  syrup 
over  the  cluster  so  they  can  draw 
the  syrup  through  pinholes  made  in 
the  can’s  lid. 

Fourth:  Raise  a  few  frames  of 
brood  into  an  upper  story  on  each 
hive  to  which  you  plan  to  give  a  new 
queen,  and  place  a  double  screen 
under  the  upper  story.  Make  a  sepa¬ 
rate  entrance  for  these  as  for  the 
first  one  where  you  have  the  queen 
cells;  double  queen-excluders  seem 
to  work  as  well  as  double  screens 
for  the  writer. 

Fifth:  As  soon  as  the  queen  cells 
have  been  sealed  at  the  lower  edge 
of  the  trimmed  brood  frame,  care¬ 
fully  cut  out  the  nicest  ones  and 
give  one  to  each  of  the  upper  brood 
chambers  you  prepared  under  head¬ 
ing  “Fourth.”  At  this  time  kill  any 
other  queen  cells  which  may  have 
been  made  in  these  chambers. 

Sixth:  After  queens  are  laying 
well,  pull  out  the  separating  queen 
excluders  in  order  to  let  the  young 
queen  go  down  to  the  lower  hive 
body  where  she  will  kill  the  old 
queen  and  become  the  new  head  of 
the  hive.  If  you  have  any  qualms 
about  this,  kill  the  old  queen  your¬ 
self. 

Some  beekeepers  vary  this  pro¬ 
cedure  by  keeping  .the  two  queens  in 
the  hive,  separated  by  the  two  queen 
excluders,  until  late  Fall,  when  they 
kill  the  old  queen  and  unite  the  two 
parts  of  the  hive  as  they  prepare  the 
hive  for  Winter.  This  is  a  good  plan 
if  the  young  queens  are  raised  late 
enough  in  the  Summer  to  prevent 
them  from  “laying  themselves  out” 
the  first  year. 

An  additional  advantage  of  home 
raised  queens  lies  in  the  fact  that 
such  queens,  having  had  no  inter¬ 
ruption  of  their  normal  egg  laying 
schedule,  are  less  apt  to  be  super¬ 
seded  by  the  bees.  This  usually 
means  less  trouble  from  swarming 
and  other  hive  depleting  tendencies. 

The  young  home-raised  queens 
mean  stronger  hives  in  Spring  with 
better  pollination  coverage  and  much 
better  prospects  for  a  honey  crop. 

New  Jersey  A.  a.  b. 


Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  con¬ 
ference  a  ready  man,  and  writing  an 
exact  man.  —  Francis  Bacon’s  Essays . 
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Harvest  NON-STOP 

with  your  own 
ALL-CROP  Harvester 

Valuable  seed  and  grain  crops  need  careful  Liming. 
A  few  days  difference  in  harvesting  can  be  vital  to 
yield  or  market  price. 

The  farmer  who  has  a  home-owned  ALL-CROP 
Harvester  can  choose  his  own  starting  time.  There’s 
no  waiting  his  turn  with  crops  exposed  to  weather 
...  no  shocking  or  pitchfork  handling  of  easily 
shattered  seeds  and  beans.  And  with  his  own  ALL¬ 
CROP  he  is  independent  of  scarce  help  or  custom 
operators. 

Are  you  ready  for  a  non-stop  harvest  this  year? 
If  you  already  own  an  ALL-CROP,  it  will  pay  to 
check  over  your  machine  now.  Full-width  rubber¬ 
faced  cylinder  and  concaves,  rubberized  drapers, 
V-belt  drives,  and  close-cutting  sickle— all  are  key 
points  in  this  machine’s  ability  to  harvest  over  100 
grains,  beans  and  soil-building  seeds.  Repair  parts 
should  be  ordered  as  early  as  possible  from  your 
Allis-Chalmers  dealer.  The  right  kind  of  care  will 
add  years  to  the  useful  life  of  your  ALL- CROP. 

It  pays  to  be  prepared  ahead  of  time.  Make 
your  harvest  plans  now,  so  you  will  be  ready  when 
your  crop  is  just  right. 


Reduce  dockage  by  In¬ 
stalling  a  ScourKleen 
attachment.  It  removes 
weed  seed  and  polishes 
grain  as  it  Is  harvested 
—  all  done  automati¬ 
cally. 


(IILISI 


New  auxiliary  motor  is 
interchangeable  with 
four  A-C  machines :  ALL¬ 
CROP  Harvester,  ROTO- 
BALER,  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  and  Blower.  An 
easy  change-over  for  one 
man  with  a  chain  hoist. 


ALL-CROP  and 
ROTO-BALER 
are  AUm-Chaimera 
Trade-Marks. 


CHALMERS 


MILWAUKEE  1.  U.  S.  A. 


Enjoy  the  National  Farm  and  Home  Hour  —  every  Saturday  —  N80 
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selective  stage 

JET  PUMPS 


Pump  from  depths  to  300  feet* AND 
Discharge  at  any  desired  pressure 


The  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Jet  Pump  is 
specially  designed 
for  lifts  from  great 
depths  but  it  delivers 
the  water  at  normal 
tank  pressure.  No 
special  high-pressure 
tank  is  necessary, 

With  the  Jacuzzi  Jet,  you  have  no  moving 
parts  in  the  well — no  lubrication  or  loss 
of  pumping  time  for  repairs.  The  entire 
Jacuzzi  water  system  will  operate  auto¬ 
matically,  quietly  and  dependably  for 
years  and  years. 


Jacuzzi  also  builds  a  complete  line  of 
shallow  and  deep  well  pumps  including: 
The  Aquamat,  Ever-Prime,  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Speedi-Prime  water  systems. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

NY-5 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on _ 

Stage  Jet  Pumps  or  other  water  systems. 


.  Selective 


Shallow  Well  Cl] 

NAME 

type  Deep  Well  CD 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

smuoo 


COSTS  AS  Him  AS f 


JME  •  SEED  •  FERT1LIZEE 

BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broodcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreoding— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clod  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES  __ 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  1,  N.  J. 


Plow  B  Po werf ulGasT ractorsf orSmallF arms, 

Seed  %  Gardners,  Florists,  Poultrymen, 

Cultivates  Fruit  Growers,  Suburbanites 

MowHayX  1  &  2  Cylinders 
Lawns  e  High  Wheels,  Rubber  or 
Steel  Tires.  Walk  or  Ride. 

Easy  Terms — Free  Catalog 
STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  „  ^RW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
3260  Como  Ave.  601-8  West  26th  Street 

HAY  RAKES  —  Lansdale  high-speed,  rubber  tired, 
tractor  drawn  side  delivery  rakes.  Today's  price,  $385. 
Our  price  on.  1950  demonstrators  and  floor  models  which 
can't  be  told  from  new,  less  tires,  $185  each  or  three 
for  $499.  Limited  number  available.  Subject  to  prior 
sale.  For  literature,  write  to  MeCUNE  &  CO„  INC., 
3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 

MAKE  YOUR  OWN  SCOTCHUTE 

24  hours  visibility  signs.--  All  colors  17"  x  17". 
Government  surplus.  Sample  $1.00.  6  for  $5.00,  12 
for  $9.00.  Guaranteed.  Order  today. 

CONSOLIDATED  EQUIPMENT  COMPANY, 

420  LEXINGTON  AVE.. NEW  YORK  CITY 


You  can  get  it  NOW!  j 


HANDLES  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  ( EVEN  CHOPPED )  HAY 

You’ve  tried  the  other  ways  of  han-  • 
dling  hay  —  let  the  Ireland  show  you  • 
how  you  can  do  a  better  job,  quicker,  > 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  elevator  j 
(about  $100  for  the  Hoist).  Here’s  j 
how: 


The  man  on  the  load  drops  the  hay  j 
exactly  where  the  man  in  the  mow  j 
wants  it.  Easily  moved  .  .  .  does  j 
dozens  of  other  tough  jobs . 

Occupies  small  space. 


L>ow  cost— -  the  Hoist,  and  a  2  or  3 
H.  P.  electric  motor, 
complete  the  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  your 
barn.  See  your  dealer,  or 
write  us,  at  321  Boyd  Street 


G  R 


N  H  O  U  S 


J  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
rllomc  Garden.  Made  In  parts  cnt-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 

I  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  the  green- 
I  house.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs.  Give  J 
f  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  if  for 
home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 


'Irvington,  N.  Y. 


Des  Plaines,  Illinois' 


JT  features 
SURE  STEP 
doweuing 
SILO  COMPANY 
UN ADlU-A,  n-Y. 


famous 

SURE  GRIP 
lock 

UNAD1UA 

box  c  30 


tfc  AOI  NO 


<  Hay 
pickup 
and 
power 
lake-oft 


Mower-bar 
altochmen* 
>nd  own  motor 


Row-crop 
attachment 
ond  power 
toke-off 


andgetihof 
FORAGE  HARVESTER 

More  farmers  own  Gehls.  Every  year 
has  been  a  sell  out,  even  with  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  production.  Find 
out  why  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester 
is  a  faster,  better,  more  profitable 
way  to  harvest  hay  and  silage  crops. 
QUICK  CHANGE-OVER 
FOR  3-WAY  HARVESTING 

One  basic  machine,  with  power  take-off  from  tractor  or 
own  motor,  takes  (1)  Hay  Pickup;  (2)  Mower  Bar;  (3)  Row- 
Crop  Attachment. 

Exclusive.  The  Gehl  Row-Crop  Attachment  has  patented 
auger-type  gatherers  instead  of  chains.  No  breakdowns  .  .  . 
less  tendency  to  knock  off  ears. 

Gehl  Equipment  does  the  complete  job  from  field  to  storage.  Powerful 
tilt-up  blower  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow.  Power  take-off  from 
blower  or  separate  electric  drive  operates  GEHL  SELF-UNLOAD¬ 
ING  WAGON  and  others.  Buy  a  Gehl  Wagon  Box  complete,  or 
build  your  own,  by  using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  and  Free  Plans. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  ME-202,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


FREE  WAGON  BOX  PLANS... for  building  self-un¬ 
loading  forage  wagon  box,  using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  of 
complete  iron  work,  windlass,  chains,  bearings,  etc. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  today. 


May  19,  1951 


Pastoral  Parson 


The  Parson  had  an  opportunity  to 
inspect  the  community’s  new  public 
school  building  recently.  It  is  a  fine 
building  for  the  present  educational 
program,  and  so  built  that  it  is  suit¬ 
able  for  enlarging  should  that  be¬ 
come  necessary. 

It  was  good  that  it  was  possible  to 
offer  the  use  of  the  chapel  for  some 
of  the  classes  while  the  new  school 
building  was  in  process  of  building, 
though  it  really  did  make  matters, 
difficult  for  all  concerned.  To  the 
teachers,  it  presented  the  almost  in¬ 
surmountable  task  of  trying  to  do  a 
good  teaching  job  under  conditions 
far  from  ideal.  Our  schools  today  de¬ 
mand  a  great  variety  of  interests  in 
the  classroom. 

One  morning  when  the  Pearson 
happened  to  drop  in  at  the  school, 
the  whole  group  was  gathered  about 
a  small  aquarium  watching  snapping 
turtles  hatch  from  eggs  which  had 
been  gathered  in  the  vicinity.  It  was 
a  novel  sight  for  the  Parson  too,  for 
he  had  on  several  occasions  carefully 
buried  turtle  eggs  in  hopes  of  seeing 
baby  turtles  fresh  hatched;  he  had 
never  been  successful  in  getting  the 
eggs  to  hatch.  Why  he  had  failed  and 
the  youngsters  succeeded,  he  does 
not  know,  but  so  it  was.  Other  jars 
in  the  room  contained  various  col¬ 
lections  of  local  snakes  and  other 
odd  life  brought  in  by  the  youngsters. 

To  some  of  us,  of  an  older  gener¬ 
ation,  there  may  be  question  as  to 
what  these  activities  have  to  do  with 
formal  schooling.  Whatever  else  they 
may  or  may  not  afford,  they  do  add 
a  very  interesting  touch  of  nature 
study  by  our  younger  generation  in 
this  highly  mechanized  era.  While 
an  older  generation  may  have  ob¬ 
served  nature  in  the  normal  course 
of  childhood,  today’s  children  sel¬ 
dom  travel  slowly  enough,  nor  close 
enough  to  the  ground,  to  notice  the 
outdoor  world  of  creation. 

As  for  the  church,  the  informal 
social  contacts  provided  by  such 
mid-week  activities  are  necessary 
features  in  a  practical  program. 
People  attend  church  on  Sundays, 
and  have  the  opportunity  to  meet 
each  other  at  that  time,  it  is  true. 
However,  the  informal  friendliness 
which  ties  them  together  in  common 
tasks  is  not  easily  achieved  without 
some  form  of  get-to-gether  other 
than  the  formal  service. 

So,  scarcely  had  the  chapel  been 
vacated  by  the  school  when  plans 
were  laid  for  the  spring  supper  by 
the  ladies  of  the  church.  It  will 


seem  good  to  be  able  to  gather 
again  in  the  informal  atmosphere  of 
a  weekday  evening  affair. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

Danger  of  2,4-D  Residue  in 
Sprayer 

A  home  "gardener  near  Elmira, 
N.  Y.,  noticed  that  his  tomato  plants 
were  growing  grotesquely  and  as¬ 
suming  weird  shapes.  He  wondered 
why,  until  he  remembered  that  he 
had  used  the  same  sprayer  for  spray¬ 
ing  his  tomatoes  that  he  had  form¬ 
erly  used  to  spray  some  2,4-D  on 
poison  ivy.  He  had  rinsed  the  sprayer 
out  with  water,  but  that  was  hardly 
enough.  Now  that  2,4-D  has  become 
popular  in  controlling  weeds  it 
should  be  handled  with  care.  Certain 
types  of  this  material  are  soluble  in 
water,  other  types  soluble  only  in 
oils.  Once  a  sprayer  is  used  for 
2,4-D,  it  should  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  before  being  used  for  spray¬ 
ing  anything  else.  If  the  water  sol¬ 
vent  2,4-D  has  been  used,  the  sprayer 
can  be  cleaned  with  a  solution  of 
two  tablespoonfuls  of  ammonia  per 
gallon  of  water  which  should  stand 
in  the  sprayer  12  or  more  hours. 
Kerosene  or  fuel  oil  may  be  used  to 
clean  a  sprayer  in  which  an  oil  sol¬ 
vent  has  been  used.  The  cleaning  oil 
is  left  in  the  Sprayer  several  hours, 
then  removed,  and  the  sprayer 
rinsed.  e.  c.  g. 


Bringing  Grapes  to  Maturity 

Can  you  tell  me  what  to  use  around 
my  Concord  grape  vines  to  make  the 
fruit  ripen  earlier?  I  have  a  large 
vineyard  and  have  trouble  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  maturity  before  frost. 

New  York  h.  p.  b. 

There  is  nothing  that  can  be  done 
to  make  Concord  grapes  or  other 
fruits  ripen  earlier.  If  you  want 
earlier  ripening  grapes,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  plant  an  early  ripening 
variety  such  as  Fredonia,  which 
ripens  about  two  weeks  before  Con¬ 
cord;  or  VanBuren,  which  is  a  week 
earlier  than  Fredonia. 

Fruits  on  a  south  slope  ripen 
earlier  than  the  same  varieties  on 
north  slopes  and  overloaded  plants 
ripen  later  than  plants  with  normal 
or  light  crops.  If  your  grapes  are 
overbearing  and  ripen  later  than 
others  of  the  same  variety  in  the 
same  region,  it  may  help  a  little  to 
leave  less  wood  at  pruning  time  and 
reduce  the  crop  to  what  the  vines  can 
mature. 

Summer  pruning  should  not  be 
done  as  it  will  delay  ripening,  g.  l.  s. 


Photos:  Walter  Jack,  Erie,  Pa. 


These  old  time  methods  of  gathering  and  boiling  maple  sap  were  part  of 
the  annual  Maple  Festival  recently  held  in  Chardon,  Ohio.  Various  displays 
depicted  the  stages  of  development  of  the  equipment  beginning  with  the 
yoke  and  wooden  buckets  arid  the  stone  arch  with  pans.  This  festival  has 
been  held  for  nearly  a  third  of  a  century  on  the  public  square  of  this  city . 
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on  INSECTS 
and  WEEDS 


HELPFUL  1 
BOOKLETS  l 

FREE! 

Write  For 

WEED  CONTROL 
BOOKLET 

end 

1 1951  PRODUCTS  ] 
booklet 


CHIPMAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

DEPT.  B. 

BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

J\iite  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings, 
satisfaction  guaranteed;  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


Craina.  Inc.,  521  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
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DUSTS  &  SPRAYS 

HI-TEST  LEAD  ARSENATE:  Top  qua!- 

ity  lead  .  .  .  backed  by  unequaled  guarantee 
of  chemical  content  .  .  ,  your  assurance  of 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 

DDT  DUSTS  &  SPRAYS:  Available  as 

DDT  Spray  Powder,  DDT  Liquid  (emulsion 
spray)  and  DDT  3%,  5%  or  10%  Dust. 

POTATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  DDT  and  microfine  neutral 
copper  fungicide. 

TOMATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  calcium  arsenate  and  micro- 
fine  neutral  copper  fungicide. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
rotenone. 

COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO:  Better 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  copper-controlled  dis¬ 
eases.  Use  as  dust  or  spray. 

ATLAS  "A":  Sodium  Arensite  liquid. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato  dig¬ 
ging.  Also  used  for  quick  kill  of  shallow-, 
rooted  weeds. 

ATLACIDE:  Destroys  perennial  weeds 
and  grasses  .  .  .  kills  roots.  Proven  by  over 
20  years  of  successful  use. 

2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS:  Available  in 

Amine  and  Ester  forms.  For  control  of  broad¬ 
leaved  weeds  in  grass,  corn  and  grain. 

~i  Many  Other 

Dusts  and  Sprays 


The  Green  Acres  Program 
in  New  York  State 

(Continued  from  Page  347) 

of  brome  grass  or  orchard  grass  at 
six  pounds  (13V2  quarts)  per  acre 
Sudan  Grass  and  Oats 

These  crops  may  be  necessary 
until  you  have  worked  out  a  well 
rounded  pasture  and  hay  program. 
Sow  sudan  grass  about  one  inch  deep 
at  the  rate  of  25  to  35  pounds  per 
acre.  Try  setting  your  drill  on  the 
wheat  side  (two  to  three  pecks  per 
acre)  and  then  calibrate  it  after 
planting  the  first  acre.  Cornell 
agronomists  recommend  using  any  of 
these  varieties:  common,  cal- 

|  approved  23,  or  wheeler.  Sweet  is 
nof  recommended.  Plant  a  week  or 
10  days  after  normal  corn  planting 
time. 

Alfalfa 

Northern  variegated,  or  northern 
grown  grimm,  is  still  recommended 
by  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  when  used  in  short  ro¬ 
tations  and  where  the  soil  conditions 
shorten  the  life  of  alfalfa  stands. 

Ranger  alfalfa  is  the  variety  to 
use  when  dairymen  want  a  stand  of 
three  or  more  years  and  where  bac¬ 
terial  wilt  is  a  problem.  Seed  at  the 
rate  of  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa  and 
six  pounds  of  timothy  or  eight 
pounds  of  brome  grass. 

Liming 

Lime  is  the  key  to  the  success  of 
;  a  good  Green  Acres  program.  With¬ 
out  lime,  long  term  perennial  le¬ 
gumes  will  ,not  produce  at  their  top 
level.  It  is  estimated  by  Cornell 
agronomists  that  three  out  of  four 
farms  in  the  State  need  lime. 

Fertilization 

To  get  full  production  from  these 
modern  crops,  such  as  Ranger  alfalfa 
and  Lincoln  or  Achenbach  brome 
grass,  and  Empire  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
one  needs  a  good  fertilization  pro¬ 
gram.  This  will  include  fertilizing 
the  entire  rotation  as  well  as  the 
individual  crop.  You  should  use 
commercial  fertilizers  along  with 
phosphated  manure.  Specific  recom¬ 
mendations  on  fertilizing  hay  and" 
pasture  crops  is  given  in  the  new 
bulletin,  “1951  New  York  Fertilizer 
Recommendations.”  This  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  without  charge  from  the  New 
York  College  of  Agriculture  at 
Ithaca,  New  York. 

New  York  Robert  Ames 


Pre-Emergence  Weed  Con¬ 
trol  in  Corn 

Most  chemical  weed  control  in 
corn  is  done  with  post-emergence 
2,4-D  sprays.  By  and  large,  pre¬ 
emergence  applications  have  not 
given  as  uniform  results  under  all 
conditions.  However,  the  feeling  is 
growing  that  there  is  a  place  and 
urgent  need  for  pre-emergence  weed 
control  and  that  it  will  become  popu¬ 
lar  in  specific  situations. 

Recent  results  at  the  University  of 
Missouri  are  indicative.  Prof.  C.  A. 
Helm,  Professor  of  Field  Crops,  re¬ 
ports  excellent  weed  and  grass  con¬ 
trol,  as  well  as  good  corn  yields,  with 
from  one  to  two  pounds  of  2,4-D 
acid  equivalent  per  acre  applied  at 
the  time  of  or  within  five  days  lifter 
planting.  Both  an  amine  salt  and  an 
ester  formulation  were  used  success¬ 
fully. 

Pre-emergence  treatment  is  sug¬ 
gested,  especially  on  heavy  land 
which  is  known  to  be  heavily  weed 
seed  infested  and  which  is  likely  to 
be  wet  in  the  period  following  plant¬ 
ing.  Often  on  such  land,  weeds  and 
grasses  will  develop  even  before  the 
corn  is  up  and  to  such  an  extent  that 
no  amount  of  later  cultivation  will 
help  the  situation.  Furthermore, 
since  grass  type  weeds  often  prevail, 
post-emergence  sprays  are  of  little 
benefit.  In  contrast  to  foliage  sprays, 
pre-emergence  applications  to  soil 
control  both  grass  and  broadleaved 
weeds.  L.  Southwick 
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mwes  along 

with  Massey-Harris  Hay  Tools 


Massey-Harris’  No.  6  Mower  makes 
quick,  easy  work  of  cutting  hay  .  .  . 
helps  you  do  a  better  job  more  eco~ 
nomlcally. 

You’ll  like  the  way  the  No.  6  hugs 
the  contour  of  your  field.  Its  two 
caster  wheels  —  one  on  each  side  of 
the  mower  —  keep  the  sickle  bar  from 
digging  into  the  ground  when  you  go 
through  low  spots  .  .  .  prevent  its 
jumping  over  the  crop  on  small  rises. 
You  can  cut  a  full  6‘  or  7'  swath  every 
round  ...  do  a  clean,  uniform  job 
of  mowing. 

Two  safety  releases  —  the  break¬ 
away  release  and  the  drive  shaft  slip 
clutch  —  protect  both  your  tractor 
and  mower  when  you  hit  obstructions. 
If  an  obstacle  trips  the  break-away 
release,  you  simply  back  the  tractor 


and  the  mower  automatically  re¬ 
hitches.  Semi-mounted  design  elimi¬ 
nates  side  sway  .  .  .  makes  attaching 
and  detaching  easy.  There’s  no  heavy 
lifting.  Hydraulic  lift  available. 

Oil  bath  chain  drive,  precision-lined 
knife  bar,  Timken  roller  bearings  and 
pressure  lubrication  on  the  Massey- 
Harris  No.  6  reduce  wear,  cut  noise 
.  . .  give  you  an  easier  running,  longer 
lasting  mower  with  6  or  7  ft.  cutter 
bar  to  fit  your  tractor. 

See  your  friendly  Massey-Harris 
dealer  for  full  details  on  the  complete 
line  of  Massey-Harris  hay  tools,  trac¬ 
tors,  combines  and  equipment.  For 
free  folders  by  mail,  send  coupon 
below. 


The  4-bar  Massey-Harris  No.  11  Side  De¬ 
livery  Rake  gives  you  a  gentle,  high-speed 
rake  that  saves  both  leaves  and  time. 


The  Massey-Harris  No.  8  Loader  with  9 
rake  bars  handles  your  hay  carefully  .  .  . 
gives  you  years  of  dependable  service. 


MtefoMssepMais 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Quality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  E-40 

Please  send  me  your  booklet  on  Hay  Tools  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Buyers  Guide. 


Name 


Town  . . . R.F.D. . 
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supply  of  water  your¬ 
self  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4'  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


fn,.  CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

'  West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


Two  Models  — 
Bale  Deck  Heights 
6'9”  and  10'9' 


Loads  75  bales  in  15  minutes —  picks  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
automatically.  Saves  your  back  —  saves 
your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons! 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads, 
write  for  folder 
and  dealer’s  name 


THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  662,  Morton,  l!L 


makers  of  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 
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BRUSH  KILLER  32 

FOR  AN  ALL-ROUND  CLEAN  UP 


The  butoxy  ethanol  ester  off  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T.  It’s  got 
super-killing  power— but  kills  only  where  you  aim  it! 

"A  clean  farm  is  a  productive  farm. 
That’s  what  I  found  out  when  I 
started  using  Weedone  Brush  Killer 
32.  It  kills  bramble  and  brush — 
makes  productive  pasture  out  of 
land  the  stock  couldn’t  use.  It  clears 
fence  rows,  bottom  land  and  roadsides  of  brush  that  robs  nearby 
crops  of  moisture  and  plant  food,  while  giving  shelter  to  harmful 
insects.  It  clears  irrigation  ditches  of  choking  weeds,  too.” 

KILLS  OVER  100  WOODY  PLANTS 

Brambles  (blackberry,  raspberry),  poison  ivy,  poison  oak,  certain 
species  of  oaks  and  pines,  wild  rose,  osage  orange,  willow,  wild  cherry, 
hickory,  buckbrush,  sagebrush,  elderberry,  coralberry,  honeysuckle 
and  many  others,  as  well  as  thistles,  knapweed,  rayless  goldenrod  and 
other  perennial  weeds.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Weedone  Brush  Killer  32. 
Put  it  to  work  on  your  farm  now. 

AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  PAINT  COMPANY 

Agricultural  Chemicals  Division 

AMBLER,  PA. 


To  Prevent  Maggot  Damage 

Entomologists  have  been  search¬ 
ing  in  recent  years  for  new  insecti¬ 
cides  that  can  control  the  under¬ 
ground  pests  of  some  crops.  The 
greatest  advances  in  the  past  two 
years  in  the  control  of  these  pests 
have  been  against  the  maggot  that 
affects  cabbage,  cauliflower  and  like 
crops.  The  same  is  true  for'the  seed- 
corn  maggot  which  affects  early 
planted  sprouting  bean  seeds  and  the 
sprouting  seeds  of  cucumbers,  canta¬ 
loupes,  squash,  coi'n,  etc. 

Two  pounds  of  actual  chlordane 
mixed  in  the  quantity  of  fertilizer 
that  is  applied  per  acre  in  the  row  at 
or  just  prior  to  plant  setting  has 
afforded  excellent  cabbage  maggot 
control  in  field  tests  made  in  New 
York.  The  same  is  true  when  four 
ounces  of  a  46  per  cent  chlordane 
emulsion  is  used  in  50  gallons  of  the 
setting  water  as  the  plants  are  being 
set  by  machine.  In  this  treatment 
two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  are  tripped  mechanically  by  the 
planter  into  the  soil  exactly  where 
each  plant  is  set. 

Growers  of  cauliflower  I  have 
worked  with  in  conducting  field 

tests  tell  me  that  they  like  these 

irpproved  methods  because  they  save 
the  labor  needed  to  make  the  soil 
surface  treatments  around  the  plants. 
They  also  tell  me  that  by  these 
methods,  the  treatments  are  made 

on  time,  and  not  after  the  eggs  have 
hatched  maggots  to  cause  some  in¬ 
jury,  as  happens  too  often  when  soil- 
surface  treatments  are  tardy. 

Aldrin  and  dieldrin,  used  as  two 
and  a  half  and  one  per  cent  dusts 
respectively,  and  chlordane  as  a  five 
per  cent  dust,  applied  with  a  puff  or 
knapsack  duster  on  the  soil  around 
the  plants  just  after  they  have  been 
set  in  the  field,  have  given  good 
maggot  control  on  cabbage  and  like 
crops  in  California  and  New  York 
tests. 

Losses  caused  by  the  seed-corn 
maggot  that  destroys  sprouting 
beans,  corn,  and  the  seeds  of  many 
vine  crops  are  common.  The  grower 
who  wishes  to  plant  early  and  while 
the  soil  is  still  chilled  will  suffer 
some  maggot  losses.  The  maggot  and 
disease  organisms  thrive  on  seed 
that  is  slow  to  sprout  and  on  young 
plants  that  are  stagnant  in  their 
growth.  In  New  York,  for  example, 
growers  of  lima  beans  and  dry  beans 
would  like  to  plant  seed  in  late  May 
rather  than  to  wait  until  mid-June. 
If  they  plant  too  early,  they  know 
the  maggot  will  take  half  of  the 
stand.  Field  tests  in  New  York  show 
now  that  as  little  as  six-tenths  of  a 
pound  of  actual  chlordane  mixed  in 
the  fertilizer  that  is  applied  in  the 
row  on  an  acre  of  beans  at  the  time 
of  planting  will  prevent  up  to  90  per 
cent  of  maggot  injury  and  thus  give 
a  satisfactory  stand.  The  seed  may 
oe  planted  early  or  at  a  time  when 
the  maggots  are  present. 


Originators  of  2,4-D  and  2,4,5-T  Weed  Killers 
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When  Broadleaf  Weeds  Need  Killing 
I  Use  WEEDONE  CONCENTRATE  48 


That’s  the  world’s  No.  1  selective  weed 
killer.  It  kills  bindweed,  smartweed  and 
lamb’s  quarters  out  of  corn  .  .  .  mustard, 
thistle  and  purslane  out  of  small  grain  crops 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


All  Sizes  from  Stock  tt  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 


Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


WANT  TO  SAVE  MONEY  ? 


WRITE 


DOUBU 


TODAY 


DIAMOND 

Dividers 


Dividend 

Premium  Feeds  for  Less 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC.  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 
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NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Maas. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

642  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


Another  recent  development  has 
been  to  coat  the  seed  of  lima  beans 
with  an  insecticide  and  a  fungicide. 
Lindane  or  chlordane  or  dieldrin 
may  be  used  as  the  insecticide. 
Arasan  has  been  used  as  the  fungi¬ 
cide.  The  insecticide  and  the  fungi¬ 
cide  are  mixed  dry  and  added  to 
methocel  solution  to  form  a  slurry. 
Added  to  the  bean  seed,  the  slurry 
coats  it  and  excellent  protection 
agdinst  maggot  and  disease  organ¬ 
isms  is  obtained  even  though  the 
seed  is  planted  early. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  that 
extensive  insect  control  of  under¬ 
ground  insects  that  affect  the  roots 
of  many  kinds  of  plants  and  of 
sprouting  seed  will  be  practised 
commonly  in  the  early  future.  It  will 
be  done  by  introducing  the  insecti¬ 
cide  info  the  soil  with  or  without 
the  fertilizer,  or  soaking  the  seed  in 
a  liquid  form  of  the  insecticide,  or 
otherwise  sticking  the  insecticide  as 
a  coating  on  the  seed  covering. 

R.  W.  Leiby 


Teat  injuries  lead  to  udder  injuries,  re¬ 
sulting  in  lost  quarters;  lost  production. 
To  promote  good  udder  health,  provide 
prompt  antiseptic  protection  for  all  teat 
injuries.  To  promote  normal  milk  flow 
through  the  canal  of  injured  teats,  use 
Dr.  Naylor’s  Medicated  Teat  Dilators. 


Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  are  medicated  sur¬ 
gical  dressings  for  the  teat  canal  —  con¬ 
tain  Sulfathiazole.  They  promote  normal 
relaxation  at  end  of  teat  by  sustained  an¬ 
tiseptic  contact  directly  at  site  of  trouble. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  •  MORRIS  8.  N.Y. 

Large  Pkg. 

45  Dilators  $1.00 

Trial  Pkg. 

16  Dilators  50< 

At  Your  Dealer’s  or 
Mailed  Postpaid 

Teat  Dilators 


Dr.  Natjloi 


Medicated 


* 


e?Cows  will  love  it  in 
DECEMBER  as 
they  do  in  MAY” 

ENSILE  SPRING  GRASS 
IN  A  MARIETTA 


Cows  keep  up  banner  milk  produc¬ 
tion  .  .  .  even  when  pastures  are 
"short’' . . .  when  they 
are  fed  on  palatable, 
caratine-rich  spring 
grass,  ensiled  in  a 
MARIETTA.  The 
Marietta’s  air-tight 
construction  keeps  the 
silage  sweet  and  nu¬ 
tritious  .  .  .  fattens 
your  monthly  milk 
checks  by  12  to  18%. 

Progressive  farm 
managers  call  the 
MARIETTA  Air-Cell 
silo  their  most  profit¬ 
able  farm  investment. 
Use  coupon  below  for 
full  information. 


MARIETTA,  OHIO 

I  Gentlemen:  Oept.  D 

|  I  wont  more  information. 

I  0  Send  literature. 

I  0  Send  soles  representative. 

I 

|  NAME _ _ _ - 


I  ADDRESS. 


I 

^P.  O.,  STATE 
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The  struggle  to  end  price  controls 
came  out  into  the  open  early  this 
month  with  an  Office  of  Price  Stabi¬ 
lization  order  rolling  back  cattle 
prices  a  total  of  19  per  cent  in  three 
stages.  The  first  rollback,  May  20, 
was  to  be  10  per  cent.  The  second 
and  third  on  August  1  and  October  1, 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  each. 

All  cuts  were  to  be  in  prices  live¬ 
stock  slaughterers  are  allowed  to  pay 
farmers  and  cattle  raisers.  The  first 
cut  was  to  “restore  normal  profit 
margins”  and  would  be  used  merely 
to  give  the  slaughterers  a  greater  mar¬ 
gin.  OPS  said  that  retail  meat  prices 
had  been  frozen,  while  farm  prices 
continued  to  rise,  and  hence  the  10 
per  cent  live  cattle  rollback  was 
needed  just  to  readjust  margins.  The 
second  and  third  live  cattle  rollbacks, 
OPS  said,  would  go  to  lowering  re¬ 
tail  beef  prices  by  an  average  of 
nine  to  10  cents  per  pound. 

Cattle  raisers,  farm  organizations, 
slaughterers  and  all  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  meat  industry  re¬ 
acted  violently. 

Both  Senate  and  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committees  issued  strong 
statements  calling  for  cancellation  of 
the  rollbacks  on  cattle.  But  OPS 
stood  firm.  Angry  statements  filled 
the  Congressional  air. 

Although  revealed  in  an  earlier 
column,  the  campaign  of  the  cotton 
bloc  to  end.  price  controls  was  one 
of  the  least  publicized  and  most 
effective  ever  waged  in  Washington. 
It  was  not  even  known  to  very  many 
observers.  The  southerners  were 
counting  heavily  on  a  legislative 
slowdown,  rather  than  on  the  meat 
industry’s  direct  attack,  and  were 
banking  most  strongly  on  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  hold  up  any  bill 
extending  price  controls  until  after 
June  30,  when  the  present  law  ex¬ 
pires. 

The  present  uprising  about  beef, 
while  apparently  adding  allies,  also 
brings  the  fight  out  into  the  open. 
The  southerners  are  now  anxiously 
awaiting  counterblows  on  the  part 
of  labor  unions,  administration  lead¬ 
ers,  consumer  groups,  and  others  who 
favor  price  controls. 

The  cotton  bloc  had  hoped  to  make 
the  postwar  OPA  history  repeat  it¬ 
self.  At  that  time  they  were  also  im¬ 
portant  in  a  delaying  action,  finally 
putting  a  temporary  end  to  price 
controls  because  they  blocked  a  law 
from  passing  in  time.  When  controls 
were  finally  reimposed,  it  was  al¬ 
ready  too  late  and  the  program  died. 

The  southerners  were  already  well 
along  the  same  trail  this  time.  They 
had  concrete  assurances  from  a  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Agriculture  committee 
members  and  legislators  presently 
making  anti-beef-control  speeches 
well  before  OPS  had  even  issued  its 
beef  order.  They  do  not  believe  that 
either  the  meat  price  order  or  the 
influx  of  people  interested  in  some 
way  in  beef  prices  has  had  too  much 
to  do  with  the  present  lineup  against 
beef  controls.  They  do  feel  that  all 
this  public  stir  is  more  dangerous  to 
their  cause  than  good  for  it. 

Livestock  raisers,  slaughterers  and 
packers,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
been  very  much  encouraged  by  their 
reception  in  Washington  and  think 
they  can  end  price  controls,  or  at 
least  force  cancellation  of  the  price 
rollbacks  on  live  cattle. 

One  of  the  leaders  of  the  cotton 
bloc  told  this  reporter  that  chances 
for  an  extension  of  price  controls 
were  about  50-50  at  this  stage.  A 
midwestern  Republican  Senator, 
member  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  very  angry  at  the 
beef  price  rollbacks,  said  exactly  the 
same  thing.  But,  in  the  case  of  the 
cotton  legislator,  it  was  a  case  of 
pessimism.  The  same  individual  had 
told  me  only  a  few  weeks  previously 
that  only  a  miracle  could  save  price 
controls;  that  in  his  opinion  the  cotton 
bloc  had  the  situation  well  in  hand. 
***** 

The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
rescission  of  the  beef  price  rollbacks. 
The  House  Committee  was  scheduled 
a  few  days  later  to  pass  an  almost 
identical  resolution.  Livestock  inter¬ 
ests  held  a  number  of  “war”  meet- 
mgs,  and  most  major  farm  and  live¬ 
stock  organizations  held  a  giant 
dinner  for  the  press,  at  which  their 
views  on  the  best  ways  to  get  maxi¬ 


mum  meat  production  were  pre¬ 
sented. 

Meanwhile  the  latest  Department 
of  Agriculture  crop  report  was  due 
to  detail  near-disaster  losses  in  the 
winter  wheat  crop,  and  a  danger¬ 
ously  delayed  start  on  corn  and 
spring  wheat  due  to  bad  spring 
weather.  This  seemed  sure  to  hurt 
the  drive  to  end  price  controls. 

Price  administrator  DiSalle  had 
from  the  beginning  maintained  that 
the  control  program  would  stand  or 
fall  on  meat.  Now  it  looks  like  feed 
will  be  short,  and  this  would  in  it¬ 
self  cause  shortages  and  higher  prices 
in  the  future  without  inflationary 
pressures. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

Another  bill  experiencing  rough 
going  and  a  thousand  delays  has  been 
the  measure  aimed  at  encouraging 
importation  of  Latin  American  farm 
labor.  Most  of  the  delay  was  caused 
by  the  MacArthur  controversy  in  this 
case,  however. 

New  York  State  Senators  wepe 
not  active  one  way  or  another  on  the 
bill,  although  many  Senators  from 
States  raising  comparable  crops  and 
livestock  products  were  among  the 
most  active.  The  bill  is  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  with  Mexican  labor,  of  which 
New  York  State  farmers  used  none 
in  the  past  three  years.  Six  hundred 
and  nineteen  British  West  Indies 
citizens  were  imported  into  the  State 
to  do  farm  work  in  1949,  but  no 
foreign  farm  workers  were  used  in 
1950.  Idaho  used  387  Mexican  labor¬ 
ers  last  year;  Washington  State  used 
none,  Oregon  imported  none  in  any 
of  the  years  1948-50.  Nevertheless, 
the  Senators  in  these  States  have 
been  very  much  interested  this  year. 
Idaho’s  Senators  are  anxious  about 
labor  for  the  potato  crop,  as  well  as 
for  vegetables.  Washington  and 
Oregon  lawmakers  are  mostly  con¬ 
cerned  about  fruit. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  U.  S. 
Government  will  recruit  Mexican 
labor  and  pay  expenses  to  a  reception 
center  in  the  U.  S.  The  drafter  of  the 
bill,  Sen.  Allen  J.  Ellender  (D.,  La.) 
thought  that  one  reception  center 
on  the  ^Mexican  border-  would  be 
enough.  But  Sen.  Guy  Cordon  (R., 
Oregon),  representing  a  State  which 
previously  used  no  imported  labor, 
thought  such  labor  was  important 
enough  this  year  all  around  the 
nation  to  merit  establishment  of 
several  scattered  throughout  the 
country,  so  New  England  and  Pacific 
Northwest  farmers  would  have  equal 
access  to  this  source  of  help  with  the 
Mexican  border  State  farmers. 

It  appeared  most  likely  that  the 
Cordon  amendment  would  carry.  If 
fruit,  vegetable  and  potato  crops  are 
heavy  and  if  labor  is  as  hard  to  get 
as  it  now  appears,  New  York  farmers 
will  likely  use  a  great  many  Mexican 
laborers.  It  now  seems  that  they  will 
be  available,  with  the  U.  S.  paying 
most  of  the  expenses,  of  recruiting  and 
transportation.  Harry  Lando 


FAMOUS  INTERNATIONAL  106 
WEED  CHOPPER  NOT  ONLY 
HOLDS  LIVESTOCK  ...  BUT 
ELIMINATES  SHORTS  CAUSED 
WEEDS  AND  GRASS 


INTERNATIONAL’S  new 
WEED  CHOPPER  Model  106 
is  creating  a  sensation  among 
farmers  who  have  seen  it  work  . . . 
whether  on  a  one  acre  pasture 
.  .  .  or  on  20  miles  of  rangeland 
fencing.  The  106  keeps  your  stock 
where  it  belongs  . . .  with  no  more 
shorting  out  caused  by  weeds  . .  . 
it  actually  cuts  or  kills  weeds 
touching  the  fencing. 


Think  of  it!  The  106  reduces 
fencing  costs!  With  wire  becoming 
scarce  and  costing  more,  you  can 
make  real  savings  with  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  fence  controllers. 
Thousands  of  existing  fencers  are 


being  replaced  by  International 
Electric  Company  controllers 
every  year.  The  106  is  110-120  AC 
volts  with  High  and  Low  to  meet 
your  output  needs. 

Send  for  free  literature  today! 


SEE 

INTERNATIONAL’S 
LINE  OF  BATTERY 
OPERATED  FENCERS 
AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER 


S E N D  FOR  FREE  FOLD ERS! 


Sirs:  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your 
folder  telling  me  all  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fencers. 


Nome. 


Address  or  RFD. 
City _ 


State. 


—  —  -  -  —  Send  Coupon  to:  Dept,  RN 

Leigh  McMahon  &  Co. 

744  ELMWOOD  AVE.  •  BUFFALO  22,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Grant  0131,  Lincoln  4604 
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ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts 

“The  Little  Marvel**  Alt¬ 
ai  eta!  welder.  5  year  writtee 
guarantee.  Welds  Ve"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repairs 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
complete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and  r, 
directions.  j  Oe  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

CotayMfg.Co.,  Dept.  93,  Quincy  6  9,  Mass. 


$645 

Complete 


“SPIRALTORNADO” PUMP 


1950 

well 

2600 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap. 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50' 

100'  elevation.  600  level, 

G.P  H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlson,  KenozaLake.N.Y. 


$12.00 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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ounce  of  prevention 


The  yearly  loss  on  livestock  that’s  bruised, 
crippled  or  killed  between  farm  and  market 
amounts  to  around  $33,000,000.  Most  of 
this  loss  is  caused  by  bruising,  much  of 
which  occurs  when  loading  at  the  farm.  “A 
big  percentage  of  the  damage,”  says  an 
officer  of  the  National  Livestock  Loss  Pre¬ 
vention  Board,  “can  be  eliminated  by  a 
good  loading  chute  on  every  farm  that 
ships  stock,” 


3  men  and  a  boy  .  .  .  in  2  days*  can  build  the  walls 
and  floor  for  a  loading  chute  like  this  with  4^=^  32  bags 


A  good  loading  chute  is  one  that’s  well 
located,  strongly  built  and  safe — like  the 
one  shown  here.  Such  a  chute  will  stand  up 
for  years  and  can  be  paid  for  quickly  by 
the  higher  prices  that  unbruised  livestock 
will  bring. 


of  Lehigh  Cement  3£  cu.  yds.  of  sand  4  cu.  yds. 

of  gravel  QPr-  using  a  concrete  mixer. 

*lf  your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  ready  mixed 
concrete  you  can  do  the  work  with  less  labor. 


Your  Lehigh  Dealer  can  give  you  sound 
advice  on  all  concrete  construction  work. 
See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


m 

m 

Sifci 

M 

CEMENTSf 

LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  •  auentown,  pa.  •  CHICAGO,  ill.  •  SPOKANE,  wash. 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
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transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nrw- 
Yorkbb  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


New  Beef  Price  Rollback 

THE  new  ceiling  price  regulations  on  live- 
weight  cattle,  effective  May  20,  are  not 
creating  any  confidence  on  the  part  of  farm¬ 
ers,  ranchers,  packers,  distributors  or  the 
consuming  public.  One  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  is  the  recollection  of  the  chaotic  situation 
that  existed  when  similar  OPA  regulations 
were  in  effect,  with  adequate  enforcement 
impossible  and  a  consequent  eruption  of  black 
markets  and  apple  tree  slaughtering.  There  is 
no  reason  to  believe  that  this  initial  10  per 
cent  price  rollback  will  work  any  more  effec¬ 
tively,  if  even  as  well,  as  its  OPA  predecessor. 
The  inevitable  consequences  will  be  the  same 
as  during  World  War  II.  _ 

Farmers  and  ranchers  will,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  be  blamed  by  the  consuming  public 
for  any  so-called  beef  shortage.  Actually,  it 
is  not  possible  to  withhold  fat  cattle  from 
market  for  any  appreciable  length  of  time. 
Once  cattle  have  attained  a  marketable  finish, 
it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money  for  their  feed, 
just  in  order  to  maintain  them  in  proper  con¬ 
dition.  On  the  other  hand,  if  fat  cattle  are 
either  kept  in  the  feedlot  or  returned  to 
pasture  and  allowed  to  lose  flesh,  it  is  very 
difficult,  as  well  as  expensive,  to  bring  them 
back  to  a  well  finished  condition  suitable  for 
market. 

During  the  past  two  years,  beef  cattle 
numbers  have  gained  by  approximately  two 
and  a  half  million  head — an  advance  for  the 
first  time  -since  1946.  This  very  necesssary  in¬ 
crease  in  numbers  was  due  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  two-year  period  slaugh¬ 
ter  cattle  had  an  average  price  of  about  30  per 
cent  above  parity.  There  was,  in  other  words, 
a  financial  stimulus  which  encouraged  pro¬ 
duction.  The  decreased  price,  as  now  ordered 
by  OPS,  will  naturally  have  a  corresponding 
adverse  effect  by  lowering  numbers  just  at  a 
time  when  an  increase  in  production  should 
be  encouraged.  A  continuance  of  this  rise  in 
numbers  would  have  caused  a  gradual  de¬ 
crease  in  the  price  of  beef,  in  the  absence  of 
further  inflation  from  other  sources. 

Another  factor  that  will  still  further  re¬ 
duce  the  total  pounds  of  beef  marketed  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  few  months  is  that  cattle  feeders 
will  sell  more  cattle  that  are  only  partially 
fattened,  and  therefore  of  lighter  weight,  in 
order  to  get  them  marketed  shortly  before  the 
scheduled  price  reductions.  This  is  already 
being  evidenced  in  the  rush  to  get 'under 
the  May  20  deadline. 

For  a  period  beginning  on  that  date  and 
extending  until  August  1,  the  price  of  live 
beef  animals  will  be  rollbacked  10  per  cent 
below  the  April  29  price  level.  In  addition, 
further  price  reductions  of  four  and  a  half 
per  cent  each  on  liveweight  cattle  will  be  put 
into  effect  on  August  1  and  again  on  October  1. 

The  retail  ceiling  price  on  prime  and  choice 
sirloin  in  New  York  City,  effective  May  14, 
has  been  fixed  at  $1.19  a  pound  in  indepen¬ 
dently  operated  retail  stores,  and  at  two  cents 
less  in  large-volume  stores.  In  contrast  with 
these  ceilings,  many  such  stores  have  been 
selling  only  slightly  above  this  price  and  in 
some  instances,  during  the  past  several 


months,  have  retailed  these  cuts  of  beef  at 
less  than  the  newly  fixed  maximum  price. 
Actually,  therefore,  there  is  no  reduction  what¬ 
soever  in  the  price  to  the  consumer,  whereas 
the  producer  is  being  forced  to  take  an  imme¬ 
diate  10  per  cent  cut. 

These  beef  price  controls  will  not  work. 
They  can  never  be  properly  enforced.  They 
will  encourage  the  marketing  of  quantities  of 
unfinished  cattle,  and  the  inevitable  short¬ 
ages,  with  rationing  and  coupons,  will  be  of 
no  advantage  to  anyone.  There  is  plenty  of 
real  inflation  elsewhere  that  could  and  should 
be  curbed  before  any  political  tampering  is 
inflicted  on  feed  production. 


No  Controls  on  Dealer  Spread 

THE  price  of  a  quart  of  approved  milk  to 
the  New  York  City  consumer,  delivered 
to  the  doorstep,  is  now  23  cents.  The  price  to 
the  producer  for  that  part  of  his  milk  used 
in  fluid  form  (the  actual  price  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  past  year  was  anywhere  from 
83  cents  to  $1.41  less)  is  now  10.85  cents  a 
quart.  In  other  words,  the  present  dealer  price 
spread  on  a  quart  of  milk  is  12.15  cents. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  spread  was  6.83 
cents.  Ten  years  ago,  it  was  9.61  cents.  During 
the  war  it  was  9.55  cents.  Only  once  in  the 
past  14  years  —  from  October  27,  1948  until 
January  31,  1949  was  the  spread  any  higher 
than  it  is  today.  In. that  short  span  of  three 
months,  the  spread  hit  an  all-time  high  of 
12.48  cents  a  quart. 

In  the  past  year  the  spread  has  jumped 
2.42  cents  —  from  9.73  cents  on  May  1,  1950 
to  12.15  cents  on  May  1,  1951. 

The  reason  is  that,  with  but  two  exceptions, 
every  time  the  producer  has  received  more, 
the  dealer  has  added  a  little  extra  to  the 
consumer’s  price;  and,  also  with  two  similar 
exceptions,  every  time  the  producer  has  re¬ 
ceived  less,  the  full  benefit  has  not  been 
passed  on  to  the  consumer  by  the  dealer. 

The  most  recent  price  change,  on  May  1, 
offers  the  most  flagrant  example.  On  that  date 
the  producer  price  was  dropped  38  cents  a 
cwt.  or  .81  cents  a  quart;  but  the  consumer 
price  was  dropped  only  a  half-cent  a  quart, 
or  24  cents  a  cwt.  So  the  dealer  spread  jumped 
14  cents  a  cwt.,  or  a  third  of  a  cent  a  quart. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  same  pattern  was 
followed  in  the  April  1  price  drop,  with  seven 
cents  a  cwt.  being  added  to  the  dealer  spread. 

Though  there  is  supposed  to  be  some  sort  of 
government  price  control  in  existence,  little 
complaint  is  heard  when  the  middleman’s 
margin  is  quietly  increased.  Under  present 
regulations,  provision  is  made  for  an  increase 
in  the  consumer’s  milk  price  when  the  pro¬ 
ducer’s  price  is  raised,  but  there  is  no  pro¬ 
vision  at  all  that  covers  a  price  reduction.  So 
the  milk  dealer,  taking  advantage  of  this  loop¬ 
hole,  adds  on  substantially  to  his  spread  every 
time  there  is  a  lower  farm  price. 

Could  the  reason  be  that  a  dealer  spokes¬ 
man  is  now  serving  in  the  dairy  section  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization? 


For  an  $80,000  Fee 

The  editorial  in  your  May  5  issue,  “A  Dis¬ 
service  to  Farmers,”  interested  me  very  much. 
If  what  you  say  about  this  new  cooperative  law 
is  true,  I  think  we  farmers  ought  to  know  who 
was  behind  the  bill  and  why  the  Legislature 
passed  it.  L*  c* 

Wyoming  County,  N,  Y. 

The  Lawrence  Bill,  as  it  was  known  in 
the  Assembly,  had  a  companion  measure  in 
the  Senate,  the  Erwin  Bill.  The  two  sponsors 
were  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman  of  the 
State  Temporary  Commission  on  Agriculture, 
popuarly  known  as  the  Erwin  Commission. 

This  Commission,  set  up  in  1945  at  the 
special  request  of  Governor  Dewey  and  for 
the  main  purpose  of  investigating  the  milk 
price  spread,  has  in  the  past  six  years  spent 
$600,000  of  taxpayers’  money.  The  sole  re¬ 
sults  to  date  have  been  a  finding  that  the 
milk  dealers’  profits  rarely  have  been  above 
.2  of  a  cent  per  quart,  some  desultory  study 
of  farm-to-market  roads  which  are  still  in 
a  deplorable  condition,  and  a  revised  co- 
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operative  law  prepared  by  Charles  Tuttle, 
counsel  for  the  Commission,  who  to  date  has 
drawn  down  fees  of  some  $80,000. 

The  Legislature  had  no  real  excuse  for  ap¬ 
proving  this  Erwin-Lawrence  Bill.  It  was 
slipped  through  in  the  last  hours  of  the  1951 
session  so  as  to  avoid  too  close  scrutiny,  and 
perhaps  defeat.  That  is  a  typical  political 
tactic. 

Governor  Dewey  is  the  one  on  whom  the 
greatest  blame  can  be  placed.  As  has  been 
previously  explained,  this  measure  was  a  bad 
farm  bill  and  it  is  a  worse  farm  law,  but  it 
was  recommended  by  Mr.  Dewey’s  Commis¬ 
sion,  prepared  by  an  attorney  who  is  the 
Commission’s  counsel  with  Mr.  Dewey’s  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  therefore  it  was  Mr.  Dewey’s 
political  ‘‘duty”  to  sign  it. 


The  Need  for  Scrap  Iron 

DESPITE  the  fact  that  this  country  has  in¬ 
creased  its  steelmaking  capacity  great¬ 
ly  in  the  past  few  years,  more  steel  must 
be  produced  if  current  national  needs  are  to 
be  met.  To  meet  these  demands,  more  scrap 
iron  must  be  obtained. 

The  National  Production  Authority  has  esti¬ 
mated  that  3,000,000  more  gross  tons  of  scrap, 
a  vital  ingredient  in  the  steelmaking  process, 
are  needed  for  1951  in  order  to  keep  the 
furnaces  operating  at  full  capacity.  Actually, 
it  is  possible  to  produce  steel  with  less  than  50 
per  cent  scrap  but,  to  do  so,  would  reduce  the 
total  output  since  blast  furnace  capacity  is 
geared  to  use  50  per  cent  or  more  scrap  in  the 
open  hearth  furnaces.  Because  much  of  our 
steel  is  taken  up  in  defense  items  such  as  guns 
and  shells,  the  return  of  scrap  has  been 
greatly  reduced  and  is  not  keeping  pace  with 
consumption. 

It  is  very  important  that  each  of  us  take 
the  responsibility  of  starting  every  unused  or 
discarded  piece  of  steel  back  to  the  steel  mills 
fpr  processing.  By  doing  this,  we  will  not 
only  be  contributing  to  the  defense  production 
program,  but  at  the  same  time  will  be  clean¬ 
ing  up  unsightly  piles  of  scrap  that  are 
definitely  an  eyesore  to  any  rural  community. 
Every  farmer  is  urged  to  call  in  the  local 
junk  dealer  whenever  any  old  iron  has  ac¬ 
cumulated. 

This  movement  of  scrap  back  to  the  steel 
mills  will  make  it  possible  to  use  fully  the 
nation’s  huge  steelmaking  capacity. 


Need  for  Town  Meeting  Spirit 

I  have  just  finished  reading  your  issue  of  April 
21st.  The  article  by  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr.,  on 
the  Vermont  Town  Meeting  is  splendid  and  I  wish 
it  could  be  read  by  every  voter  in  America. 

Of  course  the  growth  of  many  communities  has 
made  it  impossible  for  an  institution  like  the  New 
England  Town  Meeting  to  exist  or  to  fulfill  its 
original  purpose  if  it  did  exist.  However,  there 
are  certainly  many  thousands  of  communities  in 
the  country  where  the  Town  Meeting  could  still 
carry  on  effectively  and  would  provide  a  far  more 
effective  foundation  than  we  now  have,  outside 
of  New  England,  for  sound  government.  More¬ 
over,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  means  of  train¬ 
ing  the  younger  generation  in  democratic  action 
and  Nfurnishing  experience  in  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  to  many  future  elected  officials,  of  whom 
we  seem  to  have  so  few  nowadays  who  really 
understand  truly  democratic  government  whether 
or  not  they  believe  in  it. 

Perhaps  what  we  need  in  this  country  is  a 
crusade  in  rural  areas  to  restore  the  old  Town 
Meeting  where  it  has  disappeared  and  to  install 
it  where  it  never  did  exist  previously. 

In  any  event,  congratulations  to  Mr.  van 
Wagenen,  for  his  authorship  of  this  splendid 
article,  and  to  the  Rural  New-Yorker  for  its 
publication.  _  Clarence  E.  Lee 

Cayuga  County,  N.  Y. 


Brevities 

“Blessed  are  the  merciful:  for  they  shall  ob¬ 
tain  mercy.”  —  Matt.  5:7. 

Milk  vending  machines  in  suitable  locations 
could  sell  a  greatly  increased  amount  of  fluid 
milk.  Two  such  machines,  placed  on  the  Cornell 
campus  recently,  sold  more  than  9,000  half-pint 
bottles  of  milk  in  30  days. 

Planting  corn  on  the  contour  increased  yields 
24  per  cent,  as  compared  with  slope  plantings  in 
tests  last  season  at  the  New  York  Station.  Toma¬ 
toes  on  the  contour  outyielded  tomatoes  planted 
up  and  down  hill  by  22  per  cent. 

Research  at  the  University  of  California  has 
recently  shown  that  chickens  can  be  immunized 
against  Newcastle  disease  by  exposing  them  for 
about  one  hour  to  air  which  has  been  laden  with 
a  weakened  strain  of  this  disease  virus. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

William  Lazar,  Jr.,  20,  of  Jean¬ 
nette,  Westmoreland  County,  and 
Arlene  E.  Landis,  19,  Pipersville, 
Bucks  County,  have  been  designated 
winners  of  the  first  set  of  two  Mil- 
holland  4-H  Club  awards  in  memory 
of  the  late  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Sr.,  of 
Kimberton. 

Lazar,  second  year  animal  hus¬ 
bandry  student  at  Penn  State,  says: 
“4-H  work  helped  me  choose  my 
future.  It  taught  me  many  things 
about  farming  I  never  knew  before 
were  there.”  Nine  years  of  projects 
in  field  com,  swine,  and  steers  netted 
him  $1,000  toward  his  college  edu¬ 
cation.  He  completed  every  club  pro¬ 
ject  he  started  with  either  a  blue 
ribbon,  or  top  merit  award. 

Miss  Landis,  now  secretary  in  a 
Doylestown  bank,  is  still  an  active 
club  member  with  flowers  and  cloth¬ 
ing  projects,  and  also  serves  as  assis¬ 
tant  -club  leader.  In  seven  years  she 
won  12  blue  ribbons,  one  of  them 
with  a  clothing  exhibit  at  the  Farm 
Show  in  Harrisburg. 


Arlene  E.  Landis  of  Pipersville,  Pa. 


William  H.  Lazar,  Jr.,  of  Jeannette. 


Clyde  L.  Moore,  Slippery  Rock, 
Butler  County,  and  all  other  officers> 
of  the  western  Pennsylvania  artificial 
breeding  cooperative,  of  Clarion, 
were  reelected  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting.  Others  reelected  are:  J. 
Paul  Gruber,  Shippenville,  Clarion 
County,  vice-pres.;  J.  Lewis 
Williams,  Uniontown,  Fayette  Coun¬ 
ty,  secy.;  two  executive  committee 
members,  Samuel  Baker,  Waterside, 
Bedford  County,  and  Clyde  Houck, 
Clymer,  Indiana  County.  George  W 
Thompson,  manager,  reported  76,554 
females  settled  on  first  services,  a 
gain  of  18.5  per  cent  over  the  preced¬ 
ing  year  for  the  best  showing  since 
the  co-op.  was  formed  in  1945. 


A  sharp  expansion  in  Pennsylvania 
for  the  growing  of  green  peas  for 
canning  and  freezing  this  season  is 
reported.  Surveys  indicate  16,200 
acres  this  year,  20  per  cent  higher 
than  the  1950  total  of  13,500  acres. 
Much  of  the  increase  "is  attributed  to 
the  response  of  growers  for  increased 
production  of  green  peas  for  the  war 
emergency.  Much  of  the  new  acre¬ 
age  will  be  in  the  north-central 
counties  where  peas  thrive  in  the 
cooler  climate  of  higher  elevations. 


Charles  I.  Robertson,  for  six  years 
assistant  county  agent  of  Mercer 
County,  has  recently  been  named 
agricultural  agent  of  Schuylkill 
•County  where  he  fills  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  transfer  of  former 
County  Agent  Harry  J.  Poorbaugh  to 
Erie  County.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Is  your  farm  of  a  size  that  calls  for  a  2-plow 
tractor?  Or,  do  you  use  the  smaller  tractor 
as  a  second  one  to  give  you  economy  on  jobs 
not  needing  a  lot  of  power? 

In  either  case,  stop  and  think  about  quality 
for  a  moment.  A  tractor  of  the  2-plow  size, 
such  as  the  Oliver  "66”,  becomes  the  main 
dependence  of  the  one-tractor  farmer.  It  is 
often  asked  to  do,  and  does  do,  jobs  which 
rightfully  belong  to  its  bigger  brothers.  On 


multiple  tractor  farms,  the  "66”,  because  it 
is  so  handy,  is  often  overworked. 

These  are  reasons  why  we  take  such  special 
care  irr  designing  and  building  the  Oliver 
"66”.  We  guard  its  quality  diligently,  because 
we  know  a  small  tractor  is  abused  more  than 
a  big  one.  The  farmer  who  buys  a  small  trac¬ 
tor  needs  quality  even  more.  The  OLIVER 
Corporation,  400  West  Madison  Street* * 
Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


ii 


OLIVER 


FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY ” 


• - -  «  .  /  - 

Here  are  some  of  the  quality  features  in  the  Oliver  "66” 


*  Specially  designed  4-cylinder  engines  for  the 
fuel  you  prefer,  including  an  easy-starting  diesel. 

*  Six  forward  speeds. 

*  Metered  lubrication  system  that  saves  oil. 

*  By-pass  thermostat  in  cooling  system  for  uni¬ 
form  warm-up. 

*  Revolutionary  rubber  torsion  spring  seat. 

*  Oil  Miser  transmission  case. 

*  Convenient,  finger-tip  controls. 

*  Basic  interchangeability  of  mounted  tools  with 
“77”  and  “88"  Row  Crop  models. 

*  Easy-to-adjust  Row  Crop  rear  wheels. 


*  Foil  length,  weather-protecting  hood  side 
doors. 

*  Recirculating,  ball-type  steering  gear  that 
reduces  steering  effort  by  57%  (on  Standard  and 
Row  Crop  with  Adjustable  Front  Axle). 

*  Power  and  time-saving  Direct  Drive  Power  Take- 
Off,  “Hydra-lectric”  system  providing  complete 
implement  control  from  the  tractor  seat,  and  self- 
contained  belt  pulley  unit  available  as  special 
equipment. 

Oliver  “66"  Tractors  are  built  in  three  Row  Crop 
variations— -with  dual  front  wheels,  with  an 
adjustable  front  axle,  and  with  a  single  front 
wheel — and  in  Standard  and  Orchard  types. 
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Sturdy, 

Easy-to- 

Service 

DROP-IN 

UNITS 


1  Drop-In  Refrigeration  Unit— 

■  hermetically  sealed 


2  Drop-In  Circulation  Pump- 

separate,  non-freezing 


Here’s  the  newest  Wilson  Milk  Cooler 
.  .  .  rugged  .  .  .  practical  .  .  .  sani¬ 
tary  in  every  detail.  Economical, 
too.  See  it  at  your  nearest  Wilson 
Dealer’s.  Or  write  to  us  for  full 
information. 

WILSON  “DROP-IN”  FEATURES 

•  Cools  Milk  Fast 

•  Builds  Large  Reserve  Ice  Bank 

•  Cools  Twice  Full  Capacity  Daily 

•  Meets  All  Sanitary  Regulations 

•  Five-Year  Service  Warranty 

•  Five-Year  Replacement  Warranty 


NOTE: 


If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  immediately,  place 
your  order  for  "soon”  delivery  under  his  quota. 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

,  iia  f.  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHCRUED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY! 


FARM  FREEZER  OWNERS 

We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  Freezer  Supplies. 
Send  for  list.  WILLIAM  R.  MARK. 

57  GARFIELD  AVE.,  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 

- 

Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  In  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  oif.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50#. 

•SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST„ _ NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prlet  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


CAN  TAKE  YOU  A  LONG  WAY 

Today,  the  Dairy  Industry  offers  great 
opportunities.  Dairy  producers,  government 
health  inspection  agencies,  manufacturers  of 
dairy  supplies  and  equipment  —  all  urgently 
need  more  trained  personnel. 

If  you’re  interested  in  entering  this  ex¬ 
panding  field,  The  Community  College  of 
Temple  University  offers  a  Special  Edu¬ 
cational  Program  which  takes  ONLY  2 
YEARS  to  complete.  Graduates  are  awarded 
an  Associate  in  Technology  Degree.  Day 
and  Evening  classes  available.  Summer  and 
Fall  classes  now  forming. 


COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  OF 
TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 


1808  Spring  Garden  St. 


Philadelphia  30,  Pa. 


For  complete  information  write  for  FREE  booklet  ‘‘Dairy 
Technology.”  Address  inquiries  to  The  Registrar ,  Temple 
University,  Broad  St.  and  Montgomery  Ave.,  Phita.  22,  Pa. 
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Hitch  Up  the  Horses 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

m. 


.  While  the  total  number  of  horses 
used  on  farms  in  the  United  States 
has  steadily  declined  for  the  past 
several  years,  many  farmers  find  that 
horses  can  still  be  used  to  advantage 
for  special  jobs.  A  horse  or  two  for 
such  common  chores  as  pulling  the 
hay  elevating  tackle,  hauling  the 
manure  spreader,  working  in  the 
farm  woodlot.  as  well  as  many  other 
things,  will  leave  the  tractor  free  for 
more  suitable  operations. 

Idle  Horses  Are  Expensive 

There  are  several  things  which 
should  be  taken  into  consideration 
when  horses  are  to  be  used  on  a 
farm.  The  most  important  eco¬ 
nomic  item  is  that  only  enough 
horses  should  be  kept  to  perform  the 
available  tasks.  Feed  costs  make  up 
most  of  the  overhead  expense  inci¬ 
dent  to  keeping  horses;  consequently 
idle  horses  are  a  dead  loss.  In  this 
respect,  it  is  well  to  note  that,  based 
on  surveys  conducted  by  the  U.S.D.A. 
on  general  purpose  farms  where  one 
.or  more  tractors  were  kept,  it  re¬ 
quired  about  a  ton  and  a  half  of 
grain  plus  an  equal  amount  of  hay, 
in  addition  to  pasture,  to  properly 
feed  a  farm  work  horse  for  one  year. 

Neck  and  Shoulder  Sores 

A  frequent  loss  of  power,  usually 
when  most  needed,  is  due  to  horses 
having  sore  necks  and  shoulders 
usually  caused  by  an  improperly 


horse  and  sores  will  appear  high  up 
on  the  shoulders.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  collar  is  too  long,  the  point 
of  draft  is  brought  too  low,  with  a 
resultant  sore  developing  at  the 
shoulder  point.  A  collar  which  is  ex¬ 
cessively  long  will  produce  a  sore 
quicker  on  a  working  horse  than  a 
short  one. 

Collar  Size  and  Fit 

Collar  size  is  based  on  length 
measurement,  taken  straight  down 
from  top  to  bottom  just  inside  the  rim 
with  the  collar  buckled.  Small  to 
medium  farm  work  horses  usually 
take  a  16  to  20  inch  collar,  while 
larger  animals  will  need  up  to  size 
24  or  longer. 

After  getting  the  correct  collar 
type  and  length,  for  the  horse  con¬ 
cerned,  it  must  next  be  properly 
fitted.  Whenever  an  old  collar  is  to 
be  used  on  a  different  horse,  it 
should  be  as  carefully  fitted  as 
though  new.  When  fitting  a  collar, 
buckle  it  tight  enough  so  that  the 
sides  will  rest  snugly  against  the 
neck  of  the  horse,  with  the  inner 
face  of  the  collar  either  drawn  or 
pressed  securely  against  the  should¬ 
ers.  In  this  position,  if  the  collar  fits 
properly,  it  should  be  possible  to 
pass  the  fingers,  held  flat,  between 
the  inner  rim  and  the  sides  of  the 
neck,  extending  from  the  throat  to 
the  collar  top.  The  fit  should  be 
sufficiently  snug  so  that  the  rest  of 


A  correct  fit  of  all  parts  of  the  harness,  especially  the  collar,  is  essential  if 
farm  horses  are  to  produce  the  most  work  with  the  least  effort.  This  ex¬ 
cellent  team  of  Percherons,  properly  fitted  to  the  last  detail,  were  strong 
contenders  for  top  honors  in  the  1950  heavy  horse  pulling  contest  at  the 
Eastern  States  Exposition.  Owned  by  D.  W.  O’Connor,  they  are  being  driven 
by  Louis  Bushway,  West  Springfield,  Mass. 


fitted  collar.  Putting  just  any  kind  of 
collar  on  a  horse  and  hoping  that  it 
will  be  all  right  is  not  only  cruel, 
but  it  is  certain  to  lower  the  working 
power  of  the  animal.  Each  horse 
needs  its  own  specially  fitted  collar. 

There  are  several  things  which 
should  be  carefully  considered  when 
selecting  the  collar  for  a  horse.  The 
general  requirements  are  that  the 
type  of  collar  should  conform  to  the 
kind  of  neck  involved.  A  horse  with 
a  long,  flat  neck  is  best  fitted  with 
what  is  known  as  a  regular  collar. 
When  the  neck  is  somewhat  full  and 
thick  over  the  top,  a  half  sweeney 
type  of  collar  should  be  used.  The 
third  kind  of  neck  common  to  horses 
is  one  that  is  exceedingly  heavy  and 
thick  at  the  top.  This  needs  a  collar 
of  the  full  sweeney  type. 

In  addition  to  using  the  proper 
type  collar,  it  is  highly  essential  that 
it  be  the  correct  length  and  width. 
If  the  collar  is  either  too  wide  or  too 
narrow,  it  will  result  in  discomfort 
to  the  horse,  and  sores  will  soon  re¬ 
sult.  A  short  collar  causes  an  undue 
pressure  on  top  of  the  neck,  a  com¬ 
mon  cause  of  neck  sores.  Then  again, 
a  short  collar  will  press  severely 
against  the  windpipe  on  heavy  pulls; 
the  horse  will  consequently  choke 
down  and  may  justly  refuse  to  pull. 
Many  a  poor  performing  and  balky 
horse  was  ruined  by  having  had  to 
begin  its  working  days  with  a  collar 
which  was  too  short.  In  addition, 
when  the  collar  is  too  short,  it  raises 
the  point  of  draft  unnecessarily  high; 
this  lowers  the  pulling  power  of  the 


the  hand  cannot  be  readily  passed 
into  the  opening.  Proper  pressure  for 
this  measurement  can  be  obtained 
by  having  some  one  pull  against  the 
tugs,  or  by  hitching  the  horse  to  a 
wagon  and  have  it  step  forward  just 
enough  to  get  the  desired  tension. 
With  the  collar  under  this  pressure, 
there  should  be  approximately  two 
inches  of  open  space  between  it  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  horse’s  throat. 
It  is  better  to  have  this  space  a  little 
over  two  inches  rather  than  less. 

Following  these  adjustments,  the 
inner  face  of  a  leather  collar  should 
be  soaked  for  one  hour  in  luke  warm 
water.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
applying  cloths  over  the  inner  face 
of  the  collar,  kept  wet  with  luke¬ 
warm  water.  If  the  collar  is  made  of 
material  other  than  leather,  soak  the 
inner  face  for  only  a  half  hour.  After 
wiping  the  collar  it  should  then  be 
placed  on  the  horse,  and  the  hames, 
as  well  as  all  other  parts  of  the 
harness,  adjusted  properly  in  the 
manner  that  will  be  used  by  the 
horse  when  working.  The  damp 
collar  will  soon  become  adjusted  to 
the  shape  of  the  horse’s  neck  and 
shoulders.  This  will  provide  an  in¬ 
dividual  fit  for  the  horse  concerned, 
and  no  other  horse  should  ever  be 
worked  with  this  collar,  unless  it  is 
refitted. 

As  the  season  progresses,  a  collar 
that  is  fitted  properly  in  the  Spring 
may  become  too  large,  particularly 
by  being  too  wide.  This  is  partially 
due  to  wear  and  stretch  of  the  ma- 
( Continued  on  Page  363) 
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N.  Y.  Beef  Cattle  Sale 

Buyers  paid  more  than  $27,000  for 
65  Hereford  and  Angus  breeding  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  fourth  annual  group 
heifer  sale  of  the  New  York  State 
Beef  Breeders  and  Feeders  Improve¬ 
ment  Project  recently  held  at 
Palmyra.  The  animals  averaged  $424, 
beating  the  1950  average  by  more 
than  $150.  The  cattle  were  consigned 
by  14  breeders  in  eight  counties. 

Three  bulls  included  in  the  sale 
averaged  $1,140.  An  Angus  bull  con¬ 
signed  by  Jacob  Frederickson,  Stan¬ 
ley,  sold  to  Fred  Stork,  Lima,  for 
$1,300,  and  the  high  Hereford  bull, 
consigned  by  Cornell  University, 
sold  to  Ralph  Salisbury,  Clifton 
Springs,  for  $1,120.  Myron  Fuerst, 
Pine  Plains,  bought  the  top  Angus 
heifer,  also  consigned  by  Frederick¬ 
son,  for  $650.  Robert  Odenbock,  Pen- 
field,  paid  $600  for  the  high  Here¬ 
ford  heifer,  consigned  by  Cornell. 
Fifty-six  registered  females  aver¬ 
aged  $399  and  six  grade  heifers  aver¬ 
aged  $291. 


Mass.  Light  Horse  Meetings 

A  two-day  light  horse  school,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  New  England,  is 
being  held  at  Grinnell  Arena  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  on  Fri¬ 
day  and  Saturday,  May  18  and  19. 
The  school  is  sponsored  by  the  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  Department  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  England 
Morgan  Horse  Assn.  Attendance  is 
open  to  anyone  in  the  Northeast 
interested  in  light  horses. 

The  New  England  Morgan  Horse 
Assn,  is  holding  its  annual  Spring 
Field  Day  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  in  Amherst  on  Sun¬ 
day,  May  20.  All  Morgan  owners  and 
breeders,  are  invited  to  attend  as  are 
all  people  interested  in  this  popular 
light  horse  breed. 


Medal  of  Merit  to  Jersey 
Bull 

A  Medal  of  Merit  award  has  been 
given  to  a  registered  Jersey  bull 
owned  by  Edmond  Butler  of  Chester, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  for  the  meri¬ 
torious  production  of  three  of  his 
daughters.  The  bull  is  Sybil’s  Gam¬ 
boge  Knight.  The  award  was  made 
by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
located  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
daughters  qualifying  the  sire  for  the 
award  were:  Imp.  Sybil  Gamboge 
9th  Trixie,  Sybil’s  Volunteer  Harriet, 
and  Sybil  Knight’s  Ruth.  They  pro- 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  May  7, 
1951,  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93  Worth 
St.,  New  York  13,  N.  Y.,  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
liberal;  fryers  light.  Demand  good  for 
best  fowls,  fancy  pullets  and  capon¬ 
ettes,  slow  for  fryers.  Market  about 
steady  for  fowls.  Fryers  were  weak. 
Caponettes  were  steady.  Pullets 
irregular. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl 
—  black  46V2-48  cents,  fancy  49-50 
cents;  Leghorn  35-36  cents,  fancy  38 
cents;  Rock  46  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross, 
five  lbs.  and  up  54-57  cents;  4-4% 
lbs.  45-46  cents;  Black,  five  lbs.  and 
up  52-54  cents;  4%-5  lbs.  50  cents; 
4-4%  lbs.  44% -46  cents.  Fryers  — 
Cross,  38-40  cents;  Rocks,  39  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  fryer  size  47-48 
cents,  fancy  50  cents,  smaller  44-46 
cents;  Cross,  fryer  42-43  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at'  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  light.  Trad¬ 
ing  was  slow.  Market  dull  and  weak. 

Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  Eastern 
box,  U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh,  2%  in. 
min.  $1.50-1.75;  Delicious,  2%  in. 
min.  $1.25-1.75;  Northern  Spy,  2%  in. 
min.  $1.25-1.75. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
light.  Trading  was  slow.  OniSns  were 
dull.  Asparagus  weaker.  Asparagus — 
New  Jersey,  pyramid  crate  12  bchs. 
Colossal  $3.75-4.25,  few  $4.50.  Kale- 
Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.  50-65  cents. 
Onions  —  Oswego  Sect.,  50  lb.  sack 
Yellow  Globe  $1.75-1.90.  Potatoes  — 
Western  N.  Y.,  Katahdin  U.  S.  No.  1, 
size  “A”,  50  lb.  sack  $1.15-1.25. 

Rhubqrb  —  Orange  County,  per  bch. 
4-6  cents.  Radishes  —  Long  Island, 
lugs  50-75  cents;  few  50  cents. 
Spinach  —  Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.  75 
cents. 
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duced  respectively  the  following 
pounds  of  butterfat:  8,611  lbs.  in  365 
days,  744  lbs.  in  305  days,  and  774 
lbs.  in  305  days. 


Brown  Swiss  Sale  at  Cornell 

Cattle  prices  averaged  more  than 
$100  per  animal  higher  than  last 
year  at  the  recent  annual  New  York 
State  Brown  Swiss  show  and  sale 
at  Cornell  University.  Forty-seven 
cows  brought  afi  average  of  $372 
compared  to  $235  last  year  and  $275 
in  1949.  Top  price  was  $700  each  for 
two  cows,  one  consigned  by  Walhalla 
Farms,  Rexford,  N.  Y.,  and  the  other 
by  J.  Sanford  Cross,  Kyserike,  N.  Y. 
The  top  bull,  consigned  by  Edmund 
Schillawski,  Auburn,  sold  for  $410. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

May  23  —  Guernsey  Eastern  Sale, 
Glenburnie  Farm,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  24  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  24  —  Pennsylvania  Milking 
.Shorthorn  Society  Consignment  Sale, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

May  24  —  Guernsey  4-H  Club  and 
FFA  Heifer  Sale,  Glenburnie  Farm, 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

May  25  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  20th  Keystone,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

May  26  —  Guei'nsey  Sale,  Mc¬ 
Donald  Farms,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

May  28  —  Guei'nsey  Heifer  Sale, 
Pennsylvania  State,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

June  2 — Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
New  York  State,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Wesley  Thompson,  Guys  Mills,  Pa., 
raised  this  horse  so  he  knows  for 
sure  that  it  is  38  years  old.  Still 
healthy  and  in  good  condition,  it  has 
been  retired  to  a  well  deserved  rest 
for  the  past  five  years.  Does  any  one 
have  a  picture  of  an  older  living 
horse? 


Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York 
City  Egg  Market  were  moderate.  De¬ 
mand  active  for  browns  but  slow  for 
whites.  Market  irregular.  Large 
whites,  54-56  cents  per  doz.,  Large 
browns,  54-57  cents.  Medium  whites 
and  browns,  51-52  cents  per  doz. 

Butter  and  Cheese  —  Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Trading  was  ac¬ 
tive  and  quotations  were  sharply 
higher.  Market  stronger.  Wholesale 
prices  on  bulk  cartons,  per  lb:  High¬ 
er  than  92  score  (AA)  71  cents;  92 
score  (A)  70%  cents;  90  score  (B) 
70  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  moderate.  Demand 
fair.  Market  steady  to  firm.  Current 
Daisies  42-44  cents  per  lb.;  current 
Flats  42-44  cents  per  lb.  Cured 
Daisies  49-54  cents  per  lb.;  cured 
Flats  49-54  cents  per  lb.  Five  pound 
processed  loaf:  41-44  cents. 

Live  Rabbits  —  Receipts  were 
moderate.  Trading  fair.  Market 
steady.  Prices  per  lb.:  40-45  cents; 
poor,  small  and  heavy  35-38  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  moderate.  Demand  slow. 
Market  dull  and  weak.  Prices  per  lb. 
choice  58-60  cents;  fair  to  good  48- 
57  cents;  small  42-47  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Good  Livestock  Books 


Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 


EVERYBODY  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  LEEDANMERE  500” 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED  HERD 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  a  New  Breeder.  We  offer  for  sale  7  fine  cows 
with  calves  at  side  sired  by  Leedanmere  500”,  an  outstanding  son  of  the 
1946  International  Champion,  and  rebred  to  him.  This  is  known  as  a 
thrqe-in-one  deal,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  start  a  herd.  These  cows 
are  priced  at  $1500  —  each  with  calf  at  side.  Three  hav£  bull  calves 
worthy  of  showing.  Four  have  fine  heifer  calves  of  show  caliber.  Do 
you  want  them  all?  We  will  sell  them  for  $8,500  —  in  one  lot.  *  *  *  *  * 
We  also  have  for  sale  3  outstanding  sons  of  Leedanmere  500”,  all  of 
breeding  age,  priced  at  $1500,  $2500,  and  $3500.  Write  or  phone  for 
pedigrees.  LEE  DAN  FARMS,  Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle. 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  NEW  JERSEY 

‘NEW  JERSEY  HOME  OF  THE  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  EILEENMERES” 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morri»  12.  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


HEREFORDS  REGISTERED 

T.  B.  BLOODTESTED 

4  Young  Cows  with  calves  at  foot  $425-$55Q 
3  bred  heifers  $?25-$375;  5  yearling  heifers  $351) 
I  6  mo.  heifer  $250.  Bulls  various  ages  and  prices. 


WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  7111 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  ia 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY.  Dept.  RN5  3U  S.  SlfllSTBIIE  ML,  SMINSflEU)  4,  MO, 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIOGE,  LITCHFIELD.  CONN. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Coblesklll,  N.Y. 

DOGS 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

1013.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


JERSEY  AUCTION 


1 3  th  NEW  YORK  STATE  SALE 
SAT..  JUNE  2d  at  12:30  P.  M. 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
*  *  70  HEAD  *  * 

40  COWS  —  They  are  a  well-bred  lot  and  the 
majority  will  cither  be  fresh  or  due  shortly  after 
sale  date.  They  have  records  up  to  9160  lbs.  M. 
626  lbs.  F. 

19  BRED  HEIFERS— Majority  are  due  in  Aug. 
and  Sept.  Most  of  them  are  from  high-record 
dams,  having  up  to  668  lbs.  F.  10  HEIFER 
CALVES  —  These  are  youngsters  of  foundation 
calibre.  I  BULL  CALF  —  Born  March  20. 
Dam  has  545  lbs.  F. 

HEALTH  —  All  are  from  T.  B.  Accr’d  herds. 
Many  are  from  herds  which  are  Bangs  Certi¬ 
fied  and  nearly  all  have  been  Bangs  immunized 
by  Calfhocd  Vaccination.  Ail  have  been  Blood 
Tested  and  most  of  them  have  been  T.  B. 
tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale  date. 


TOM  WHITTAKER,  AUCT. 
BRANDON  BOX  1ST  VT. 


I 


FOR 

CATALOG 

WRITE 


OPPORTUNITY  EXTRAORDINARY 

Some  lovely  Jersey  females  offered  for  immediate  sale. 
Popular  bloodlines  backed  by  production  and  high 
classification.  Prices  range  from  $250.  A  free  list 
available  to  all  who  write.  HEAVEN  HILL  FARM, 
DEPT.  RNY,,  LAKE  PLACID  CLUB,  NEW  YORK 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  ears 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  "  A  Carload. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 

FOR  SALE  •  ABERDEEN-ANGUS  BULL 

Ten  months  old.  Sire  Dal’Bairn  Elban  Dam  Rally 
Black  Page  3”.  $500.  BOMER,  152  West  42nd  St., 
NEW  YORK  CITY  OAK  TREES  FARM 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  A  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.  crossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each:  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


Reg.  German  Shepherds 

6  weeks  old.  Tan  with  black  saddles,  mother 
from  Asta  of  Longworth.  father  Held  Von 
Halts  Gosewisch  •  of  Germany.  Both  are 
champion  show  dogs.  Makes  good  cow  or 
watch  dogs.  Either  sex  $50  with  papers. 
Will  send  pictures. 

WILLIAM  O.  CLARK 
ROUTE  1,  WELLSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

6  week  —  Pure  Breeds  or  Mixed.  We  pay  express 
charges,  v  N.  Y.  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE, 

446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  BRONX.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels, 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Collie  Bernards,  Collie 
Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Terms. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES.  N.  Y. 


-  REGISTERED  REDBONE  COONHOUNDS  - 

Year  Old  $30  each.  FEMALE  FOX  TERRIER  4 
months  old  $15.  BEAGLES  4  months  old  $15. 
GATES,  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA.  N.  Y. 


- -  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Females  $18.50;  males  $22.50.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


Fttrebked  cocker  pits  and  dogs. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES  - 

PUPPIES,  BREEDING  STOCK,  PROVEN  STUD 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST,  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 

-  NICE  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

GOOD  STOCK  DOGS  READY  FOR  TRAINING. 
ROBERT  CAMPBELL,  Route  I.  ATHENS,  PA. 

- REG.  COLLIES  BY  OLYMPIC  CHAMPIONS - 

Pups  have  more  brains  and  pep  raised  on  my 
Hereford  Farm.  L.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Home  and  place  to  run.  Male  brown 
and  white  Dalmatian  three  years  old. 

B.  A.  FELDMAN  Mamaroneck  9-1664 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton.  New  Hampshire 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Grove  City,  Penna. 


BERKSHIRE  CROSS  or  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  or 

CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.50  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.00;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$12.50  each.  All  healthy  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and 
ready  for  shipment.  Ship  any  number  C.  0  .  D. 
Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  each  if 
wanted.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX.  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 

WOBURN,  MASS. _ Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0088 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boars 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 

Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Start  With  the  Best 

Get  your  copy  of  our  new  directory  which  lists  Swine 
Breeders  in  New  York  State  and  what  pigs  they 
have  for  sale  at  this  time. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY.  Sec.-Treas.,  VICTOR,  N.  Y. 

-  ARLEN  YORKSHIRES  - 

From  Imported  and  A.  R.  Stock.  Order  by  Mail  or 
Visit  the  Farm.  Your  choice  of  many.  Prices  on  re¬ 
quest.  ARLEN  FARMS.  SKANEATELES,  N.  Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  — •  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM.  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —-  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager;  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


TISOTO  REG.  COLLIES:  Sable-White  Puppies. 
PROUT.  Box  261,  Route  I.  Albany  3,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


SUFFOLK  REGISTERED  SHEEP  SALE 

JUNE  II.  FREE  CATALOG.  SHEEP  FROM 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SHOW  FLOCK. 
ROY  B.  WARRICK  &  SON,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 


SMALL  FLOCK  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE  EWES 
AND  RAMS.  WOODLAND  FARM. 

N.  E.  CLAUSS,  NORTH  EGREM0NT,  MASS. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COJ-UMBIA,  C-21,  MO. 


-  PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  - 

Doe  and  Buck  Kids.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM, 
LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE.  L.  I..  N.  Y. 


Registered  Hereford  Sow  &  Boar  Pigs 

Weaned,  thrifty,  very  well  grown,  excellent  bloodlines. 
SIDNEY  ADAMS. _ JESSUPS.  MARYLAND 

REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin; 
cholera  immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — 

G.  CLYDES  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


MAPLEHURST  D U ROCS— BOARS,  GILTS  and  FALL 
PIGS.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


DON’T  BUY  WaTERl  —  USE 

SWEET-MOLASS  (dry  form) 

FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK- 
WRITE  OR  WIRE 
SWEETALL  MFG.  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLIAMSTOWN,  IM,  Y. 
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Do  These  Jobs  Year  ’Round 
with  CHOREMASTER  One  Wheel 
'  CARDEN  TRACTOR 


Write  to 


CHOREMASTER 

50  Spring  Street  •  Geneva,  N.  Y. 


O  Cultivation 

•  Discing 

•  Plowing 

•  Mowing 

•  Spraying 

•  Wood  Cutting 


•  Dusting 

•  Hauling 

•  Seeding 

•  Snow  Plowing 

•  Grading-Leveling 

•  Leaf  Sweeping 


Write  for 

CHOREMASTER 

literature  showing 
uses  year-round  and 
name  of  dealer. 

as  low  as 

$1 54 50 

|.'/2  to  3  H.  P 
Freight  Extra 


Send  for  newDial-a-Garden  Guide 

Tells  you  what,  how  and  when  to 
plant  your  garden  crop,  diseases 
and  insect  control.  Send  only  I0d. 


CHUNK  FURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 

BuMtttke 


chunks^ 


FOR 


Fl/lI 


WRITE 


It  tells  how  you 
can  have  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  dean, 
clear,  soft  water  on 
the  farm  at  very 
little  cost.  No  ob¬ 
ligation.  Write  for 
ft  today. 

• 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Bl  NOCULARS  "'N 


•  Made  in  Germany 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  JVI  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range,  strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95.  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-16 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN^ 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  Jem: 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high ;  or  1500  GPR 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  eash  with,  — 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. )l 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roil  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.  l2-35c.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I.  N.  Y. 


Garden  Symbols 

In  the  dooryard  plant  the  rose,  give  the  street  a  touch  of  green: 
Every  homebound  traveler  knows  what  these  growing  symbols  mean; 
Lure  the  bird  to  branch  and  sill,  train  the  ivy  up  the  stone: 

These  remind  the  heart  that  still  man  needs  more  than  bread  alone. 

New  Jersey  —  Katharyn  Wolcott 


Agapanthus,  Lily-of -the  Nile 


This  Lily-of-the-Nile  ( Agapanthus 
africanus) ,  a  three  year  plant  in  full 
bloom ,  was  raised  from  seed  by  Belle 
M.  Drake,  Morris  County,  N.  J.,  who 
set  the  plant  on  the  floor  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  height,  as  against  the 
door,  of  the  slender  flower  stalk. 

Agapanthus  africanus,  or  Lily-of- 
the-Nile,  with  long  strap-like  leaves 
and  tall  flower  stalk,  is  a  strikingly 
handsome  plant.  Its  large  umbels  of 
funnel  shaped  flowers  are  usually  a 
bright  blue,  though  occasionally  there 
are  white  ones,  but  they  are  rare. 
The  plant  in  the  picture  was  grown 
from  the  seed  and  has  flowers  of  pale 
azure  that  top  a  three  foot  stalk. 

These  African  Lilies  are  half 
hardy,  and  in  Summer  may  be 
planted  outside,  usually  blooming  in 
July,  but  have  to  be  carried  over 
Winter  in  a  semi-dormant  condition 
in  a  cool  basement,  watering  infre¬ 
quently,  until  time  to  plant  outside 
again. 

Grown  strictly  as  houseplants,  they 
will  thrive  in  a  strong  light  but, 
when  buds  start  in  Spring,  they  need 
a  few  hours  of  sunlight  daily,  to 
color  and  perfect  the  blossoms.  When 


I  will  send  a  circular  hand-hooked  chair 
seat  to  the  first  10  ladies  (please  write  first 
to  arrange  trade)  who  will  send  me  one  of 
the  following  planis  of  two  year  growth: 
Butterfly  Bush  (Buddleia),  Beauty  Bush 
(Kolkwitzia) ,  Calif,  rose  vine  or  double 
peren.  morning  glory  (Calystegia),  a  golden 
leaved  syringa,  or  a  Day  Lily  (Hemerocallis) 
I  don’t  have  in  my  collection.  —  L.  W.,  Vt. 


I  have  several  Day  Lily  varieties,  also 
red  peonies,  to  exchange  for  large  African 
Violet  leaves,  nice  begonia  cuttings,  or  other 
house  plants.  —  A.  T.,  Maryland. 


For  a  hand-worked  handkerchief  I’ll  send 
a  pretty  handmade  corsage.  Please  write 
for  details.  —  C.  T.,  New  York. 


Will  sepd  chrysanthemums,  mum  roots  or 
violet  leaves  for  odds  and  ends  of  yarn.  — 
Mrs.  J.  E.  B.,  Penna. 


Will  send  seeds  of  large  red  poppies,  deep 
blue  hybrid  delphinium,  or  hollyhocks  for 
old  buttons,  greeting  cards  or  postcards.  — 
Mrs.  F.  W.  O..  New  York. 


I  collect  old  buttons,  stamps  and  books. 
Will  send  small  African  violet  plant  for  any 
of  these.  Also  enjoy  letters.  —  F,  E.  S., 
Conn. 


I  have  glad  bulbs  to  exchange  for  pot- 
holders  or  fancy  hankies.  —  Mrs.  L.  K., 
New  York. 


Summer  comes  place  the  pot  of 
Agapanthus  under  a  tree  or  in  a  slat 
house  to  rest  along  with  other  plants, 
until  time  to  bring  it  in  before  frost 
comes. 

The  three  year  old  Agapanthus 
shown  in  the  photo  bloomed  the 
second  year  from  seed,  germination 
taking  about  10  days.  Agapanthus 
requires  little  attention,  except  to 
give  it  an  abundance  of  water  while 
actively  growing.  Insects  or  plant 
pests  do  not  seem  to  bother  it.  As 
plants  increase  in  size  and  multiply, 
the  long  fleshy  roots,  that  grow  from 
rhizomes,  will  in  time  burst  the  pot 
in  which  they  are  growing,  unless 
transplanted  to  a  larger  one. 

Belle  M.  Drake 


The  Little  Brown  House 

May  is  here,  yet  April  must  have 
its  due  for,  as  Gladys  Taber  writes, 
perhaps  when  Pandora  ,  opened  the 
box  and  evil  came  out,  hope  also 
came  out.  And  hope  was  April.  So 
we  opened  our  eyes  to  the  morning 
light  and  hoped  for  a  lovely  April 
day.  There  were  all  kinds  of  April 
days,  some  of  them  perfect. 

The  maple  season  here  would  be 
called  average,  but  with  more  than 
usual  of  the  fancy  and  grade  A 
syrups.  Syrup  has  sold  well,  but  not 
quite  as  high  as  in  the  last  year  or 
two. 

As  always  in  wartime  junk  is 
higher  in  price  and  this  will  result  in 
a  clearing  out  of  old  papers,  rags  and 
iron  of  all  kinds  and  weights.  The 
high  price  of  coal  is  also  making 
people  think  of  wood  as  a  fuel.  We 
freely  admit  wood  stoves  make 
smoke  and  dust,  but  the  beauty  of 
the  flame  and  odor  of  many  kinds 
of  woo.d  is  a  compensation  com¬ 
pared  to  the  smell  of  other  fuels. 

I  have  been  making  scrapbooks 
and  a  poem  I  kept  told  how  “Pa” 
would  start  his  fire  in  the  kitchen, 
step  to  the  door,  then  scan  the 
horizen  for  his  neighbor’s  smoke. 
That  was  so  like  my  own  father. 
Smoke  from  the  chimneys  was  much 
like  a  signal;  its  direction  was  used 
in  forecasting  the  weather.  I£r  on 


I  will  exchange  my  painted  or  unpainted 
figureens,  or  pot  holders,  for  a  starting  oi 
a  purple  clematis,  yellow  or  crimson  ram¬ 
bler,  dahlia  toes,  glad  bulbs,  etc.  —  Mrs. 
L.  A.  G.,  New  York. 


Have  material  suitable  for  rug  hooking: 
will  swap  for  any  kind  of  flower  bulbs, 
glads,  perennial  roots,  etc.  Write  first.  — 
Mrs.  S.  S.,  Maine. 


Will  exchange  tubers  of  giant  flowering 
dahlias  for  printed  feed  bags  or  handmade 
articles.  —  Mrs.  G.  M.,  New  York. 


Let’s  write  about  flowers  and  garden  plan¬ 
ning.  A  Round  Robin  for  exchanging  seeds 
would  be  nice.  —  R.  V.,  Mass. 


I’d  like  a  rosary  vine  (have  never  seen 
one)  and  rooted  geraniums;  I  can  offer  most 
any  crocheted  article  or  aprons.  —  Mrs. 
R.  D.,  Penna. 


I  have  some  "Twelve  Apostles”  plants, 
white  with  blue  center,  very  fragrant;  I’d 
like  to  get  the  all  blue  and  the  yellow 
varieties.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.  S.,  Conn. 


Would  love  to  hear  from  you  about  your 
hobbies.  I’m  a  new  subscriber  to  this'grand 
paper,  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER.  —  Mrs. 
A.  J.  B.,  New  York. 


occasion,  there  was  a  sign  of  blaze 
in  someone’s  chimney,  every  neigh¬ 
bor  grabbed  two  milk  pails  and 
started  on  the  run. 

We  rejoice  that  we  live  among  the 
forest  clad  Green  Mountains  where 
the  fuel  warms  us  twice. 

We  rej-oice  too  that  across  the 
valley  next  Winter  there  may  be  a 
new  home  near  us  where  former 
neighbors  will  be  living  again.  Years 
ago  we  met  the  lady  of  that  house 
for  a  canning  demonstration.  Some 
of  us  remarked  how  much  she  re¬ 
sembled  her  mother.  Her  reply  was: 
“I  wish  I  were  as  good  a  neighbor 
as  Mother  was.”  Such  women  are 
always  welcomed  when  they  return. 
“A  good  neighbor”  is  the  highest 
praise,  like  a  “a  friend  is  one  who 
knows  us  and  loves  us  just  the 
same.” 

High  prices  for  wool  and  mutton 
make  people  more  interested  in 
sheep.  Perhaps  sheep  may  again 
clean  our  roadsides  and  hillsides  of 
weeds  and  brush.  Mr.  Reber  (Ram¬ 
bling  Along  at  Long  Acres)  thinks 
that  in  spite  of,  or  because  of, 
modern  machinery,  men  work  hard¬ 
er  than  ever.  Farmers  work  hard  to 
buy  a  high  priced  farm  machine  to 
save  work,  and  then  spend  their 
leisure  (?)  hours  keeping  it  in  per¬ 
fect  condition! 

The  busy  farm  wife  has  many 
labor-savers  too,  but  likewise  is  al¬ 
ways  busy.  A  blue  and  white,  or 
red  and  white,  or  a  green  and  ivory 
kitchen  are  like  pictures.  But  how 
many  hours  of  toil  each  week  does 
it  take  to  keep  the  white  white?  I 
truly  am  glad,  after  a  Winter  of  in¬ 
door  dirt,  to  go  forth  to  dig  in  out¬ 
door  dirt  —  the  clean  earth. 

Mother  Bee 


More  Pleasure  From  Iris 

Gardeners  usually  hate  to  pick 
their  iris  flowers  because  their 
beauty  indoors  is  so  short  lived. 
There  is  a  way,  however,  to  pick 
iris  and  still  keep  it  blossoming  in 
the  garden.  That  is  by  taking  off  only 
the  top  bloom  on  the  stalk  when  it 
is  fully  opened.  Then  the  lower  buds 
will  develop  and  give  you  more 
flowers.  A  whole  stalk  of  bloom 
hardly  ever  develops  at  the  same 
time. 

If  you  think  that  one  or  two  in¬ 
dividual  blossoms  with  short  stems 
are  not  worth  fussing  over  for  a 
table  flower  arrangement,  just  try 
the  classic  Far  East  arrangement  of 
three  iris  leaves,  the  tallest  one  in 
the  center,  one  leaf  half  its  length 
at  the  right,  all  pinned  into  a  pin  type 
flower  holder.  This  makes  a  stunning 
background  for  one  or  two  iris  blos¬ 
soms  at  the  base. 

An  iris  corsage  of  one  or  two  of 
these  freshly  cut  top  blooms  is  beau¬ 
tiful.  Fasten  the  blooms  to  a  short 
stem  (with  fine  wire)  of  some  leafy 
shrub,  using  enough  of  the  green 
foliage  for  color  balance.  A  ribbon 
bow  gives  an  added  touch  but  is  not 
necessary.  A  corsage  (made  imme¬ 
diately  after  picking  the  blooms)  of 
iris  rivals  the  orchid. 

Gladys  Chiquoine 


Our  H.  and  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  epvelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 
ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.) 

What  have  you  to  offer  for  slips  of  century 
plant,  ball  cactus,  needle  or  shark  tooth 
cactus?  —  Mrs.  F.  P.,  New  York. 
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Tasty  Ham  Loaf  with  Raisin 
Sauce 

A  little  ham  goes  a  long  way  when 
combined  with  other  ingredients;  the 
following  recipe  makes  a  spicy  loaf 
that  rates  high  with  my  family.  The 
addition  of  the  Raisin  Sauce  changes 
it  from  common-place  to  first 
place  with  most  people. 

Ham  Loaf 

Ingredients:  2  cups  baked  ham, 
ground;  1  cup  cooked  pork  or  beef, 
ground;  %  cup  quick  cooking  oat¬ 
meal;  1  tablespoon  onion,  minced; 
%  cup  sweet  milk;  1  tablespoon  dry 
mustard;  1  egg,  slightly  beaten;  Yz 
teaspoon  salt;  pinch  of  pepper. 

Combine  ingredients,  blending 
thoroughly.  Shape  into  a  loaf  or  pat 
into  a  greased  loaf  pan.  Bake  for  30 
minutes  in  350  degree  oven.  While 
loaf  is  baking  combine:  2  tablespoons 
molasses;  3  tablespoons  water;  Y\ 
teaspoon  ginger.  Boil  together  one 
minute;  pour  over  loaf  and  bake  an 
additional  30  minutes.  Serve  hot  with 
Raisin  Sauce. 

Raisin  Sauce 

Ingredients:  2  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing;  Yi  cup  celery,  chopped  Y*  cup 
green  pepper,  chopped;  Yi  cup  onion, 
chopped;  Yz  cup  seeded  raisins;  Yz 
cup  tomato  catsup;  1  tablespoon 
vinegar;  1  cup  water;  1  teaspoon  salt; 
pinch  of  pepper. 

Melt  shortening  in  skillet  and  add 
celery,  green  pepper  and  onion;  cook 
5  minutes;  add  seeded  raisins,  tomato 
catsup,  vinegar,  water,  salt  and 
pepper.  Cover  and  simmer  for  25 
minutes.  The  ham  loaf  and  sauce 
will  serve  8.  Martha  Graham 


The  Straw  in  Strawberry 

How  the  straw  got  in  strawberry 
is  a  fascinating  question. 

Is  the  berry  so  called  because  its 
specks  resemble  straws?  Or  because 
the  bed  requires  a  straw  covering 
in  Winter?  Do  the  runners  look  like 
straws  to  you?  Perhaps  the  pictur¬ 
esque  old  custom  of  stringing  these 
berries  on  a  straw,  as  with  popcorn 


at  Christmas,  started  the  whole 
thing:  the  berries  used  to  be  sold  by 
the  straw  in  the  marketplace. 

There  is  also  a  theory  that  the 
straw  is  a  corruption  of  the  word 
stray,  and  refers  to  the  straying  of 
the  plant’s  runners.  Another  ex¬ 
planation  is  that  straw  comes  from 
the  Anglo-Saxon  word  strew  and  re¬ 
fers  to  the  strewing  of  the  runners 
as  a  means  of  reproducing  the 
plants. 

I  like  a  strawberry  because  it’s  a 
flavorful  juicy  colorful  thing  to  eat, 
not  because  it  is  “the  edible  fruit  of 
a  plant  of  the  genus  Fragaria,  tech¬ 
nically  neither  a  fruit  nor  a  berry, 
but  an  enlarged  fleshy  achene  re¬ 
ceptacle!”  Perhaps  a  berry  by  an 
other  name  would  smell  as  sweet, 
especially  since  the  strawberry’s 
genus  Fragaria  is  a  rosaceous  plant. 

Nell  Evans 


Jam  and  Jelly  Tips 

Now  that  the  season  for  jelly  and 
jam  making  is  here  again,  I’d  like  to 
pass  on  to  other  homemakers  this 
easy  method  of  pouring  the  fruity 
mixtures. 

To  fill  the  jars  and  tumblers,  I  use 
a  regular  china  gravy  boat.  It  is  easy 
to  dip  it  into  the  hot  liquid,  and  the 
long  spout  fits  nearly  any  size  jelly 
glass  or  jar.  There  is  not  so  much 
waste  due  to  spilling,  and  the  jars 
do  not  require  so  much  wiping  off 
and  cleaning  up  when  they  are  cold. 

Also  in  this  same  connection  I 
have  found  that  an  old  metal  or 
earthen  ware  teapot  is  an  ideal  con¬ 
tainer  in  which  to  melt  the  paraffin. 
Place  the  pieces  of  paraffin  in  the 
teapot,  then  set  it  in  a  pan  of  hot 
water  over  a  low  fire.  Do  this  be¬ 
fore  the  jelly  starts  to  boil,  so  it 
will  be  ready  for  use  when  the  jars 
are  ready  to  cover.  The  danger  of 
fire  from  over-heated  paraffin  is 
eliminated  by  this  method. 

Pouring  from  the  teapot  prevents 
spilling  of  the  hot  wax;  also  it  is 
much  easier  to  gauge  the  amount  of 
paraffin  to  be  used. 

G.  B.  Griswold 


Summer  Sewing  Variety;  Lovely  Motto  Panel 


2440  —  PERKY  LOOK  FOR  LITTLE  GIRLS.  They  love  a  sunsuit,  pretty  with  double 
ruffle  rows!  Try  printed  or  checked  cotton  or  rayon.  Sizes  2-8.  Size  4,  1%  yds.  35-in.  or 
1%  yds.  39-in.  20 <f 


3026  —  BASQUE  BUDGET  SAVER,  because  this  sundress  can  be  worn  with  or  with¬ 
out  its  protecting  bolero.  Back  pleat  brings  extra  ease.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  4Vt  yds. 
35-in.  20d- 

331  —  “SAMPLER”  PANEL  MOTTO  TO  EMBROIDER:  Make  this  lovely  16  by  18 
inch  panel  as  an  unusual  'graduation,  engagement  or  wedding  gift.  Transfer  the  words 
onto  silk,  satin,  linen,  linen  crash  or  fine  textured  cotton;  use  soft  pastels  and  leaf  greens 
on  delicate  flower  embroidered  frame  for  the  words.  Complete  instructions.  20c*. 

2362  —  COOL  SCOOP-NECK  COTTON  couldn’t  be  easier  to  sew  —  its  simple  bodice 
buttons  aci'oss  both  shoulders.  Sizes  12-20,  ^6-42.  Size  18,  5  yds.  35-in.,  2%  yds.  trim.  20*. 

333  —  SMALL  TOTS’  APRON  —  SO  easy  to  make  a  pretty  little  apron  from  two  "dime 
store”  dish  towels!  With  two  red  or  blue  and  white  checked  towels,  wide  blue  or  red 
ribbon  as  sash,  and  this  pattern  —  you’re  all  set.  Cutting,  finishing  and  crochet  directions 
for  neckline  included.  Sizes  2,  4  and  6  years.  20*. 

SPRING-SUMMER  FASHION  BOOK  20*. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address  and  style  numbers  plainly;  be  sure  to  include 
sizes!  Send  orders  to:  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(N.  Y.  C.  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax 
on  80c  and  $1.00  orders. 


“I’m  glad  I  tried  this  New  Dry  Yeast  because  it’s  so  much  faster  and  easier ” 

Homer  Farm  Wife  Wins  21  Prizes 
At  State  Fair  Cooking  Competitions 


Counting  Mom’s  ribbons  is  a 
favorite  indoor  sport  with 
David  and  Richard  Smith — 
and  their  mother,  Mrs.  Chester 
Smith  has  plenty  of  ribbons  to 
count.  Twenty -one  prizes  in  all 
went  to  Mrs.  Chester  Smith  for 
her  culinary  skill  at  the  1950 
New  York  State  Fair! 

A  Fleischmann’s  Yeast  user  for 
many  years,  Mrs.  Smith  says, 
“I’m  mighty  glad  I  tried 
Fleischmann’s  New  Improved 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s  so  much 


faster  and  easier  than  any 
other.” 

When  you  bake  at  home— use 
yeast.  The  delicious  goodness 
and  wholesome  nourishment  of 
yeast-raised  treats  make  them 
a  top  family  favorite.  And 
when  you  use  yeast — use  the 
best — Fleischmann’s  New  Im¬ 
proved  Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s 
easier  to  use,  faster  working. 
When  you  bake  at  home— treat 
your  family  to  delicious,  nutri¬ 
tious  yeast-raised  goodies. 


■v? 


ARE  YOUR  ELECTRIC 
BILLS  TOO  HIGH? 


BL 


CHECK  YOUR  REFRIGERATOR,  TV, 

RADIO,  AND  OTHER  APPLIANCES  WITH  A 

PORTABLE  CHECK  METER  Shows  you  which  appliances 
are  in  need  of  repair  or  replacement.  Hidden  defects  cause 
automatic  appliances  to  run  continuously,  taking  dollars  out  of 
your  pocket.  Warns  against  careless  use  of  special  equipment  in 
home  workshops,  garages. 

For  use  on  60-cycle  AC.  Calibrated,  fully  reconditioned, 
guaranteed.  Just  plug  it  in.  No  wiring  necessary.  Anyone  can 
do  if.  Full  directions  included. 

Only  $9.95,  Postpaid  in  U.S.A.  No  C.O.D.’s  please. 

MASPENOCK  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  CO.  Dept,  50,  mma'ica^lain^'mass^ 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks 
the  laxative  habit 

If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — Iiere’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter's  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  “unblock”  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit  .  .  .  with  Carter’s  Pills 
.  .  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporar¬ 
ily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore  today.  You’ll 
be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. , 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  eharaeter) 

Stop*  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Save*  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  Information  and  dealer  Offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


MARRIAGE  CERTIFICATE 


A  beautiful  2-Color  license  printed  on  high  grade  paper 
and  suitable  for  framing,  for  married  folks  who  may 
have  lost  or  destroyed  their  original.  Full  10%x8% 
inches.  Red  and  blue  printing  on  heavy  paper.  Price 
Dollar,  mailed  in  plain  wrapper.  RAT  TAT  NEWS, 
BOX  1013,  ALTOONA,  PENNA. 


Blankets  are  scarce,  highest  prices  since 
colonial  days.  Be  assured  of  your  supply. 
Save  money.  Have  Virgin  Wool  blankets, 
comforters,  coverlets,  batting  made  from 
your  wool.  Free  catalogue. 

WEST  UNITY  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  37,  WEST  UNITY,  lBn|0 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  today  for  free  samples  of  100% 
Wool,  50%  Wool-Rayon  plaids.  Plains 
Spring  dresses,  coats,  suits,  slacks,  chil¬ 
dren’s  wear  made  easily,  with  big 
savings  at  home! 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS 

DEPT.  R-5, W,  SWANZEY,  N.  H, 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orr.nge  County,  Now  York 
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Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  parents  have  taken 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years 
and  ever  since  I  have  learned  of  Our  Page 
I  have  looked  forward  to  reading  it.  I  en¬ 
joy  the  stories,  letters  and  poems  and 
pictures-  very  much  and  thought  it  was 
about  time  to  let  you  know  it.  I  live  on  a 
farm  about  five  miles  from  the  nearest 
village.  We  have  about  70  animals  including 
a  pair  of  twin  calves.  I  ride  to  and  from 
school  on  a  school  bus.  I  am  a  freshman 
and  play  the  piano,  dance,  ride  a  bike  and 
skate.  My  hobbies  are  cooking  and  sewing. 
My  one  and  only  hope  is  that  many  of 
you  will  write  to  me.  I  would  enjoy  it 
very  much.  —  Elizabeth  Phillips,  14, 
New  York. 


FREEDOM 

With  graceful  ease  the  golden  palomino 
leaped  featherlight  across  the  wide  and 
yawning  cavern.  As  he  struck  the  other  side 
he  knew  that  he  was  free,  free  to  wander 
as  he  pleased. 

Yes  freedom.  This  land  of  ours  is  free;  free 
to  think  as  we  please,  free  to  speak  the 
words  we  wish.  Many  of  us  do  not  know 
or  realize  the  value  of  this  freedom,  do 
not  wish  to  know.  So  let’s  start  today  to 
live  for  our  freedom  —  to  use  it  as  we  see 
fit — to  glorify  in  it’s  glory.  That  is  the 
only  way  we  will  know  the  real  value  of 
living.  —  Helen  Collard,  15.  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Patricia  Kenney,  16,  N.  H. 
MEMORY  VERSE 
WATER-SPRITES 

Over  the  hill  slopes  and  down  through  the 
hollows 

The  silver-clad  water-sprites  rally  and  run. 

As  fleet  are  their  feet  as  the  wings  of  the 
swallows 

And  whither  they  fare  there’s  a  gladness 
that  follows 

As  fresh  and  as  bright  and  as  blithe  as  the 
sun. 

And  lo,  at  their  touch  there  awakens,  there 
kindles,  — 

A  subtle,  pervasive,  unnameable  thing! 

The  blight  upon  beauty,  like  darkness  it 
dwindles, 

For  the  workers  of  wonders  are  whirling 
their  spindles 

And  fingers  are  lithe  on  the  loom  of  the 
Spring! 

—  By  Clinton  Scollard 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 
Drawn  by  Emily  Owen,  15,  Connecticut 
Dear  Our  Pagers:  It’s  been  so  long  since 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page  that  I  think  I 
have  forgotten  how.  I  live  on  a  100  acre 
farm  and  love  farm  life.  We  have  30  head 
of  cattle,  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  horses  and 
two  rabbits.  My  hobbies  are  pen-pals,  music 
and  art.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
boy  or  girl  that  writes  to  people  in  foreign 
countries.  I  think  it’s  a  great  idea  to  be  able 
to  express  your  ideas  and  opinions  to  people 
in  foreign  countries  and  to  see  how  they 
live.  I  hope  I  hear  from  you  folks. 

—  A  liana  Hubbard,  16,  Connecticut 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  often  read  Our  Page 
but  I  never  thought  of  writing  a  letter  until 
today.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  Bob  Langer  for 
his  fine  drawings  and  also  Barbara 
Wohlschlegel  and  John  Paiva.  In  my  opipion 
these  drawings  and  poems  are  all  super  but 
the  ones  I  mentioned  are  especially  good.  1 
am  interested  in  anything  Western.  I  like  to 
listen  to  Western  songs,  see  Western  or 
hill-billy  entertainers  in  person,  singing 
Western  songs  and  playing  the  guitar  es¬ 
pecially.  I  live  on  a  100  acre  farm  and  like 
it  very  much.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone.  —  Ann  Lamer,  16,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Friends:  This  is  my  first  letter  and 
I  would  like  to  compliment  Marian  Gold¬ 
smith  on  her  drawing  and  Alice  Szwec  on 
her  story  “Scratch.”  I  enjoy  reading  Our 
Page  very  much.  I  like  to  knit,  sew,  collect 
stamps  and  draw.  I  belong  to  the  Juvenile 
Grange  in  which  I  am  the  Master.  I  enjoy 
writing  to  pen-pals.  Right  now  I  have  only 
four  and  I  would  like  to  have  more.  — 
Emaline  Goggin,  13,  New  York. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  but 
have  just  recently  discovered  the  Page  for 
boys  and  girls.  I  live  on  a  farm  ana  am  in 
the  eighth  grade.  At  the  school  I  go  to 
there  is  not  a  single  club  for  girls  that  is 
interested  in  farming.  Several  things  I  look 
forward  to  during  the  year  are  gathering 
sap  in  the  Spring  and  working  in  the  garden 
during  the  Summer  and  Fall.  I  don’t  have 
any  hobbies  but  I  hope  I  can  find  one 
soon.  I  don’t  have  any  pen-pals  and  I  will 
look  forward  to  your  letters.  —  Beverly 
Dobson.  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  written  to  Our  Page 
before,  but  I  am  taking  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  because  soon  I  will  not  be  able  to 
contribute  anymore  as  I  will  reach  the  age 
limit.  Doesn’t  time  fly  by?  I  met  a  lot  of 
wonderful  people  through  Our  Page.  Some  of 
them  went  into  the  Service  and  overseas.  My 
letters  to  them  came  back  to  me.  Bob 
Langer  is  certainly  a  wonderful  artist  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  him.  The  other  artists 
are  wonderful  too.  I  would  like  to  receive 
a  lot  of  letters  from  you  girls  and  boys.  My 
hobbies  are  music,  collecting  recordings, 
scenic  postal  cards  and  movie  star  photos. 

• —  Florence  Randall,  19,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Contributor:  This  is  the  second  letter 
I  have  written  to  Our  Page.  I  got  many 
pen-pals  from  the  first.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  Jacqueline  De  Nicola  for  her 
excellent  drawings,  also  Donya  Musselis, 
Barbara  Wohlschlegel.  For  her  excellent 
poem,  “Bonnie  Lee,”  I  would  like  to  praise 
Romma  Sears.  Although  I  am  far  from  being 
an  artist  I  like  good  drawings  and  hope  they 
will  continue  on  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  have  several  kittens  and  some 
hens.  We  had  dogs  and  rabbits  but  we 
gave  them  away  as  the  dogs  didn’t  get 
along  with  the  kittens  and  we  had  no 
place  for  the  rabbits.  My  favorite  sport  is 
basketball  but  I  love  all  kinds.  I  hope  to  get 
many  new  pen-pals.  —  Doris  Day,  15,  Mass. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
many  years.  I  have  never  written  to  this 
Page  before  but  many  of  my  friends  have 
and  have  received  many  letters.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  everyone  too.  I  live  on  a 
40-acre  farm  and  we  have  many  different 
animals.  I  help  with  the  work  at  home ,  and 
take  care  of  some  of  the  animals.  I’m  a 
freshman  in  school.  My  hobbies  are  dancing 
andv  drawing.  I  hope  to  be  an  artist  later 
on.  —  Lilliam  Sasina,  14,  Penna. 


Dear  Readers:  We  have  been  getting  The 
New-Yorker  for  almost  two  years.  I  have 
always  turned  first  to  Our  Page  and  ad¬ 
mired  the  pictures,  letters  and  poems.  My 
hobbies  are  photography,  baseball  and  letter 
writing.  I  have  a  few  pen-pals  around  my 
own  age,  but  I  would  like  to  have  some 
more.  —  John  DeNicola,  11,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Ruth  Parlow,  14,  Connecticut 

Dear  Friends:  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written  to  Our  Page  although  my  parents 
have  been  receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
for  quite  awhile.  I  am  in  Junior  High 
School.  Some  of  my  interests  are  ice  skat¬ 
ing,  roller  skating,  drawing  and  collecting 
snapshots  of  movie  stars.  I  like  dogs  and 
horses.  Have  a  dog  but  not  a  horse.  I  am 
in  my  third  year  of  4-H  work.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  you  girls  and  boys. — Marion 
Bassett,  13,  Vermont. 


Dear  Contributors:  I  am  ohe  of  your  Our 
Page  readers  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  you  would  include  me  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Our  Page.  I  enjoy  looking  at  the 
drawings  every  month  and  also  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  the  letters  and  stories.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school  and  live  on  a  farm  of 
88  acres  and  would  enjoy  hearing  from  you. 
I  am  making  a  hobby,  of  writing  to  many 
friends.  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  many 
people  who  have  had  drawings  published  on 
the  Page.  —  Margaret  Meindl,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  written  be¬ 
fore  but  I  wanted  to  write  to  you  again.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  live  on 
a  chicken  farm.  We  have  goats,  geese  and 
rabbits.  My  hobbies  are  writing  letters  and 
drawing.  I  like  horses  and  dogs.  Am  a 
member  of  the  4-H  Club  in  our  town.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  you  boys  and 
girls.  —  Barbara  Charsky,  15  ,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I’ve  read  Our  Page 
quite  often  and  decided  I  would  like  to 
write  to  you.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  about 
64  acres  and  I  have  eight  sisters  and  no 
brothers.  My  hobbies  are  singing,  quilting, 
crocheting  and  fishing.  I  don’t  get  much 
mail  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from  any¬ 
one.  —  Jean  Wolfe,  16,  West  Virginia. 


Dear  Contributors:  This  is  the  first  time 
I  have  written  to  the  Page.  I  am  in  the 
sixth  grade  and  go  to  the  Central  School.  I 
play  a  clarinet.  Also  I  am  in  the  4-H  Club 
and  have  one  pen-pal  in  Vermont.  I  would 
like  to  have  boys  and  girls  write  to  rq,e.  — 
Loretta  Rejman,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  received  our  first 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  the  other 
day  and  I  was  surprised  to  see  Our  Page. 
I  wish  to  have  a  few  pen-pals.  I  have  one 
in  Japan,  but  since  he  is  so  far  away  I 
receive  a  letter  every  two  or  three  months. 
During  the  Summer  I  help  my  father  and 
brothers  on  the  farm.  My  hobbies  are  danc¬ 
ing.  skating  and  in  the  Summer  I  love  to 
go  sw'imming.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
anyone.  —  Jenny  Simanini,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  been  searching  for 
a  pen-pal  who  is  in  the  Agricultural  4-H 
Club.  My  brother  is  also  a  member.  I  am 
hoping  to  find  a  boy  or  girl  who  is  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  work.  —  Margaret  Templeton, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  enjoyed  reading  Our 
Page  for  quite  some  time.  I  am  a  sophomore 
iir  high  school  and  my  hobbies  are  music 
and  traveling.  I  play  the  clarinet,  piano, 
saxaphone  and  the  bass  violin.  I  also  like  to 
sing.  I  have  lived  in  Texas  and  have 
visited  Colorado  and  12  other  States.  I  am 
studying  clerical  work  in  school.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  pen-pals  please.  —  Jean 
Jackson,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  written  to 
this  Page  before  but  I  read  it  every  time 
I  get  it.  I  think  it  is  simply  tops.  My  favorite 
sports  are  skating,  writing,  swimming  and 
ball  games.  Also  I  am  in  the  4-H  Club. I  live 
on  a  farm  and  my  nick  name  is  Dolly. 
Please  send  me  some  letters,  boys  and 
girls.  —  Ruth  Sandstrom,  14,  Maine. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  lots  of  time 
to  sit  and  draw  for  I  have  the  mumps.  I 
like  to  draw  designs  and  scenery  from 
memory.  I  do  not  do  it  very  good  but  I 
do  it  all  free  hand.  I  am  a  4-H’er  and  mv 
mother  said  she  would  be  a  leader  but 
no  one  would  come  to  help  us  get  started. 
Daddy  would  take  over  the  boys.  We  have 
four  girls  and  two  boys  in  our  neighbor¬ 
hood  and  maybe  more  if  we  could  get  some 
one  started.  —  Dawn  Harvey,  13,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  New  York 


BffiCKIE 


Drawn  by  Loys  Mundy,  18,  New  Jersey 


'  A  - 

THE  YEARLING 

Drawn  by  Danny  Mowbray,.  16,  New  York 


LITTLE  PEG 

Drawn  by  Jackie  DeNicola,  14,  New  York 


FEEDING  TIME 

Drawn  by  Bertha  Martin,  16,  Pennsylvania 


ALL  MY  OWN 

What  is  America? 

Did  you  say 

It  is  everything  in  a  way 

You  and  me.  Tommy  and  Mike 

May  worship  God  as  we  like. 

Big  churches,  little,  old  ones  and  new  — 
They  are  all  open  to  me 
And  you. 

—  Regina  Adinolf,  10.  Connecticut 


MAY 

When  the  sky  is  darkest  blue, 

When  the  air  is  fresh  and  sweet 

When  everything  looks  bright  and  new 

That  is  when  our  hearts  faster  beat. 

When  there  is  no  snow  to  melt, 

When  it  grows  warmer  each  day  — 
When  soft  warm  breezes  on  our  faces  are 
felt; 

When  showers  come  to  hasten  the  flowers 
of  May,  , 

When  everyone  is  happy  and  gay. 

The  growpups  ar.d  children  say. 

“Something  tells  me  May  is  here.” 

—  By  Esther  Lahay,  12,  Vermont 


Drawn  by  Dale  Parry,  12,  New  York 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  to  whom  you  are  writing  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  then 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  John  DeNicola,  11;  Loretta 
Rejman,  11;  Angel  LeClair,  16;  Betty 
O’Shaughnessy,  14;  Elizabeth  Phillips,  14; 
Rosemary  Lecceardone,  12;  Doris  Fisher,  13; 
Mabel  Fisher,  18;  Donna  Cashman,  13; 
Margaret  Meindl,  15;  Betsy  Fleury,  9;  Evelyn 
Potts,  14;  Ellen  Welch,  11;  Shirley  Beam. 
14;  Anna  Frair,  14:  Emaline  Goggin,  13: 
Grace  Brown,  13;  Anna  Brown.  16;  Joan 
Townsend,  17;  Doris  Day,  15;  John  Town¬ 
send,  16;  Patricia  Morgan,  11;  Dorthea 
Baylis,  12;  Kenneth  Lohnes,  19;  Mary 
Gregory,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Joan  Hedglin,  12;  Margaret 
Templeton,  14;  Florence  Randall,  19;  Mary 
Shank,  10;  Lillian  Sasina,  14;  Beverly  Dob¬ 
son,  13;  Barbara  Taughenbaugh,  15;  Jean 
Jackson,  15;  Grace  Weaver,  12;  Sallie 
Russell,  15;  Ann  Samer,  16;  Bernice  Dietz. 
13;  Rosemary  Shelley,  17;  Janice  Genler,  16; 
Frances  De  Benedetto,  17;  Doris  Duda,  16: 
Beverly  Adams,  18. 

Vermont:  Lynne  Lafountain,  13;  Bertha 
Tobin,  18;  Margaret  Tobin,  13;  Patricia 
Baker,  16;  Frances  Chaplin,  11;  Eldred 
French,  13;  Marion  Bassett,  13;  Nancy 
Laralette,  14;  Gladys  Eldred,  17. 

Massachusetts:  Joan  Peion,  13;  Barbara 
Charskey,  15;  Nancy  Jones,  12;  Judy  Brown, 
13, 

Connecticut:  Dorothy  Collins,  12;  Aliena 
Hubbard,  16. 

New  Hampshire:  Connie  Bruce,  16;  Betty 
Berry,  12. 

New  Jersey:  Jenny  Simonini,  17. 

West  Virginia:  Jean  Wolfe,  16. 

Oregon:  Doris  Herron,  16;  Ida  Herron,  19; 
Nadine  Terickneli,  19. 


Several  boys  and  girls  have  asked  me  if 
they  have  to  send  their  letters  to.  pen-pals 
through  the  Page  after  they  have  their  ad¬ 
dresses.  No.  Qnce  you  have  them  you  write 
direct  whenever  you  wish.  The  reason 
being  why  they  have?!  to  be  readdressed  here 
at  the  office  the  first  time  is  so  we  can 
tell  whether  or  not  the  Letters  Wanted 
column  is  popular  enough  to  keep  going. 
But  make  sure  you  always  stamp  your 
letters. 

Next  month  is  the  time  school  is  over 
and  I  suppose  many  of  you  are  planning  on 
going  to  camps,  just  taking  a  vacation  or 
earning  money  for  school  in  the  Fall.  When 
drawing  pictures  for  the  Page  be  sure  you 
make  them  not  larger  than  a  penny  postal 
card  and  do  them  with  black  ink  not  pencil 
or  color.  I  think  we  have  some  pretty 
wonderful  artists  too  in  fact  you  boys  and 
girls  all  have  fine  talents.  I  am  as  proud 
as  you  when  something  of  yours  is  in  print. 
See  you  all  again  next  month. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  age  and  State.  —  E.  U. 
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Hitch  Up  the  Horses 

(Continued  from  Page  358) 
terial,  but  usually  the  collar  loses 
its  fit  because  the  horse  thins  down 
from  hard  work.  The  best  way  to 
correct  this  condition  is  to  use  a 
suitable  collar  pad.  The  pad  should 
of  the  collar  (a  20-inch  collar  would 
need  a  22-inch  pad)  and  this  will 
be  two  incites  longer  than  the  size 
still  leave  the  desired  open  space  at 
the  throat,  because  the  pad  measure¬ 
ment  is  taken  by  using  one-half  its 
circumference.  Collar  pads  qre  in¬ 
clined  to  make  a  horse  sweat  more 
over  the  shoulders  and  neck.  It  is 
therefore  good  horse  husbandry  to 
make  an  occasional  stop.  Let  the 
horse  rest  a  few  minutes,-  and  cool 
off  the  neck  and  shoulders  by  rais¬ 
ing  the  collar  slightly. 

Hames  Must  Fit 

Even  though  the  collar  fits  per¬ 
fectly  and  is  kept  in  proper  condition 
sores  can  be  readily  caused  by  im¬ 
proper  size  and  adjustment  of  the 
hames.  Some  latitude  can  be  allowed 
in  the  size  of  the  hame,  but  it 
should  not  vary  more  than  one  inch. 
A  24-inch  collar  will  need  a  23-24- 
inch  hame,  and  a  hame  of  this  size 
can  be  used  on  either  a  23  or  34-inch 
collar.  The  size  of  the  hame  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  inches  and  represents  the 
distance  from  the  top  hame  strap 
loop  to  the  bottom  loop. 

Even  though  the  hame  is  the  cor¬ 
rect  size  it  needs  to  be  properly  ad¬ 
justed.  The  hame  must  rest  securely 
in  the  collar  seam  for  the  entire 
length  of  the  collar.  It  is  impossible 
to  properly  adjust  the  hames  to  a 
collar  if  they  are  not  of  a  suitable 
size.  If  a  gap  appears  at  the  bottom, 
between  the  hame  and  the  collar,  it 
means  that  the  top  hame  strap  is  set 
too  high.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
top  hame  strap  is  set  too  low,  the 
hames  will  not  set  in  the  collar  seam 
along  the  middle.  Either  of  these 
conditions  results  in  sore  shoulders. 

In  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
occasionally  the  horses  still  develop 
sore  necks.  A  frequent  cause  in  such 
cases  is  not  having  enough  weight  in 
the  driver’s  seat  of  the  machine  to 
properly  balance  the  weight  of  the 
tongue.  This  -can  be  overcome  by 
tying  an  iron  weight  to  the  seat. 

Care  of  the  Collar 

When  a  horse  collar  has  been 
properly  fitted,  some  farmers  prefer 


Hints  on  Range  Shelters 

Many  successful  poultrymen  have 
found  the  range  shelter  an  asset  in 
growing  good  pullets  for  the  laying 
house.  This  is  especially  true  since 
the  return  to  favor  of  the  long 
brooder  house.  If  the  shelter  is  to 
be  an  asset,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  plan.  The  size 
and  type  of  shelter  must  be  adapted 
to  the  particular  situation  found  on 
a  given  farm.  With  this  in  mind  the 
following  suggestions  may  be  help¬ 
ful: 

Type  of  soil  on  the  farm  is  the 
greatest  factor  in  determining  the 
size  of  the  shelter.  Very  light  soil 
cannot  support  too  heavy  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  birds  without  becoming 
bare.  On  the  other  hand,  very  heavy 
soil  can  support  many  more  birds 
without  showing  severe  wear  and 
tear.  With  soil  type  in  mind*,  se¬ 
lection  of  a  six  by  eight  or  six  by 
10  shelter  may  be  judged  as  the  cor¬ 
rect  size  for  light  soil,  and  eight  by 
10,  10  by  10  or  larger  as  ideal  for 
heavier  soils. 

Consideration  needs  to  be  given  to 
height  of  the  shelter,  since  to  a  de¬ 
gree  this  will  determine  its  wind  re¬ 
sistance.  This  is  especially  true  where 
the  shelters  are  to  be  winterized  for 
early  spring  brooding  and  where 
spring  winds  can  be  damaging.  It 
seems  desirable  in  this  case  to  set  a 
maximum  height  of  five  feet. 

Of  course,  range  shelters  need  to 
be  as  cool  as  possible  during  the 
summer  months.  This  may  be  at¬ 
tained  by  the  use  of  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  which  is  one  of  the  best  heat 
deflectors.  In  addition  to  keeping  the 
shelter  cool,  it  also  makes  a  durable, 
long  lasting  roofing  material. 

Once  the  shelters  have  been  placed 
on  range,  they  should  not  be  moved 
from  that  spot  for  the  season  ex¬ 
cept  for  cleaning.  Slight  modification 
may  be  necessary  in  areas  where  the 
bare  spots  become  extremely  large 
during  the  hot,  dry  summer  season. 
In  such  a  situation  it  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  move  the  shelter  or  reduce 
the  number  of  birds  per  shelter  to 
prevent  such  an  occurrence.  Shelters 
that  have  skids  two  by  10  or  larger 


to  leave  it  buckled  at  all  times  un¬ 
less  some  further  adjustment  is 
needed.  In  this  -  way  an  improper 
buckle  adjustment  cannot  be  made. 
To  remove  the  collar  without  un¬ 
buckling,  after  clearing  it  of  the 
harness,  bring  it  forward  to  the  small 
part  of  the  neck  and  reverse  it,  top 
and  bottom,  by  turning;  the  collar 
can  then  be  slipped  off  over  the 
horse’s  head.  Use  the  same  method 
in  reverse  when  putting  on  the  collar. 
Horses  soon  become  accustomed  to 
this  procedure,  but  it  is  not  suited  to 
mules,  because  their  ears  are  too 
long  and  sensitive. 

The  face  of  a  leather  collar  should 
be  wiped  clean  with  a  damp,  soft 
cloth  as  soon  as  it  is  removed  from 
the  horse’s  neck;  then  it  should  be 
rubbed  lightly  with  harness  oil.  No 
oil  should  be  used  on  the  collar  cap, 
but  it  must  be  kept  clean  and  smooth 
as  glass.  If  pads  are  being  used,  or  if 
the  collar  is  other  than  leather,  it 
should  be  kept  clean,  but  no  harness 
oil  should  be  applied.  A  homemade 
wooden  scraper  is  effective  in  clean¬ 
ing  off  fresh  caked  sweat  and  dirt. 
Always  hold  an  unbuckled  collar 
with  one  hand  on  each  side,  so  that 
no  undue  strain  comes  on  any  part 
to  possibly  cause  a  stretch  or  ridge. 
Buckle  the  collar  before  hanging  it 
bottom  side  up,  on  a  smooth  rounded 
peg  fastened  into  the  wall,  usually 
kept  well  back  of  the  horse.  Be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  hang  the  rest  of  the  har¬ 
ness  so  that  any  part  may  pull  or 
rest  on  the  collar. 

After  taking  care  of  the  collar 
and  hanging  up  the  harness,  clean 
the  shoulders  of  the  horse  by  wash¬ 
ing  them  with  a  salt  solution.  This 
can  be  easily  made  by  dissolving  a 
heaping  handful  of  salt  in  a  half¬ 
gallon  of  cold  water.  Rinse  the 
shoulders  with  cold  water,  and  wipe 
them  dry  with  a  soft  cloth.  This  will 
toughen  the  shoulders  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  sores  from  forming. 

It  will  greatly  prolong  the  life  of 
the  harness  to  take  it  apart,  after 
the  fall  work  is  done,  and  thoroughly 
wash  each  piece  in  warm  water  and 
some  mild  soap.  Hang  and  let  dry, 
then  rub  the  harness  thoroughly  with 
harness  oil,  and  reassemble.  A  work 
horse  deserves  a  well  fitted  collar 
and  good  set  of  harness,  and  will 
more  than  pay  for  the  time  and  care 
needed  to  keep  it  in  proper  working 
order. 


need  not  be  cleaned  more  than  twice 
each  rearing  season. 

Once  the  pullets  have  been  housed, 
the  shelters  should  be  collected  in  a 
protected  area  for  the  Winter.  At  this 
point  it  will  be  desirable  to  reseed 
any  bare  spots.  This  may  be  done  in 
either  Fall  or  Spring,  depending  on 
the  winter  climate  in  any  given  area. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Maine  Poultry  Meeting 

The  Maine  Poultry  Associates, 
comprising  the  State’s  outstanding 
poultry  processors  and  commercial 
contract  broiler  growers,  at  its  re¬ 
cent  annual  meeting  elected  A.  I. 
Savitz  of  Belfast  as  president,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Ledlie  Berry  of  Bowdoin- 
ham.  Other  officers  elected  were 
Ledlie  H.  Berry,  vice-pres.;  Irvin  S. 
Berry,  Morrill,  secy.;  and  Philip 
Cohen,  Waldoboro,  treas. 

The  association  has  set  up  an  am¬ 
bitious  program  for  this  year  to  in¬ 
crease  the  demand  of  Maine  poultry 
in  the  metropolitan  markets  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  the  Maine  poultry 
farmer  and  processor.  Primary  ob¬ 
jectives  will  be  the  maintenance  of 
separate  quotations  for  Maine  poul¬ 
try  on  the  New  York  market,  where 
most  of  the  Maine  product  is  sold; 
more  equitable  valuation  of  poultry 
for  property  tax  purposes,  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  cost  of  production  survey 
of  the  Maine  Broiler  Industry  by  the 
Maine  Agricultural  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  and  more  concerted  coopera¬ 
tion  in  the  promotion  of  the  famous 
Maine  Broiler  Day  Festival. 

Membership  in  the  Maine  Poultry 
Associates  comprises  Berry  Brothers, 
Belfast;  Cilley  Brothers,  Lincoln- 
ville;  Philip  Cohen  Company,  Waldo¬ 
boro;  Glick  Brothers,  Yarmouth; 
Hillcrest  Poultry  Company,  Camden; 
Penobscot  Poultry  Company,  Belfast; 
Maine  Broilers,  Inc.,  Exeter,  N.  H.; 
Maine  Poultry  Company,  Bangor; 
Maplewood  Packing  Company,  Bel¬ 
fast;  Merrymeeting  Farm,  Bowdoin- 
ham;  A.  V.  Murray  &  Son,  Spring- 
vale;  Rockland  Poultry  Company, 
Rockland  and  James  L.  Williams, 
Greene,  Ma:,ne. 


Plan  Now  For 

MORE  MILK 
PER  COW 


Summer ! 


16% 

DAIRY 


1  M«°'  Horn  '  Soyl 

•d  Bo/»«d  u  ‘'"V 

■UFFAIO,  H.  Y 


FREE  Write  for 


your  copy  of  the  D-r 
Dairy  Feeding  Guide.  Contains  many  help 
ful  hints  on  improved  feeding  practices. 


growiN® 

mash 

Buffalo. 


Jf  DHIA  3X 
f  RECORD 
27,010  lbs.  Milk 
882  lbs.  Fat 
363  Days 


Elm  Road 
Montvic  Jewel 
Ben-Roo  Farm 
Canton,  N.  Y. 


MARITIME  MILLING  COMPANY,  Inc. 


1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
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help  make  your  work  easier.  They  go  up  fast 
— stay  up  for  decades — always  look  sturdy 
and  prosperous — need  little  maintenance. 
They’re  Farm-engineered  for  maximum  utility. 


RAFTERS  are  made  of  selected, 

kiln-dried  straight-grain  lumber.  They’re 
bonded  together  under  pressure  with  the 
finest  of  modern  structural  glues.  They’re 
continuous  from  foundation  to  roof  ridge. 


VUI 


and  drilled  for  bolts  with  perfect 
precision  at  the  factory,  Rilco  Rafters  come  to 
you  complete  with  all  connecting  hardware 
all  ready  tb  put  up.  They  need  no  inside  posts 
or  supports*  so  your  building  goes  up  faster, 
with  less  lumber  and  less  labor  cost.  Yet  you 
get  more  usable  space  in  any  Rilco  building. 


you  work  with  Rilco  Rafters.  There’s  no  time- 
wasting  cutting  and  fitting  on  the  job.  Simply 
bolt  each  pair  of  rafters  together  with  special 
ridge  plates,  raise  them  into  position  with  a 
rope,  bolt  them  to  the  sill  or  plate  with  special 
angle  irons  and  metal  dowels  .  .  .  then  cover 
with  siding  and  roofing.  Many  farmers  build 
without  any  additional  help. 


TIME 

and  get  started  on  planning  your  new  build¬ 
ings.  There  are  Rilco  Rafters  for  every  type 
of  farm  building.  Your  dealer  can  help  you 
with  plans  and  materials. 


to  see  your  Rilco  dealer  now, 
lai 


*8^ 


RIUO 


VfltH 

*OOD 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


601C  BROOKS  BUILDING* WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


LUKAS  POULTS 

Highest  Quality  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  (Griffin 
Wagon  Wheel  Strain)  Broad  Breasted  heavy  meat 
type  White  Hollands  (Phinney  Strain)  from  our 
N.  J.  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  clean  breeders. 
Write  for  Folder  Today. 

C.  LUKAS  Ridgewood  Turkey 
Farm  &  Hatchery,  ridg)ewoo<dffine  j. 


HOLLAND  FARM 
White  Holland  Poults 

MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  APPROVED 
MASS.  —  U.  S.  —  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Our  38th  year  as  breeders  of  standard 
meat  type  White  Hollands  exclusively. 
Write  for  Circular  and  Prices. 

BELCH  ERTOWN,  MASSACHUSETTS 


TURKEYS 

BROAD  BREAST  BRONZE 
U.  S.  D.  A.  WH.  HOLLANDS 
Vigorous  Poults,  high  livability,  rapid  .  growth, 
superior  market  quality,  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum 
Clean.  Car  delivery.  DUCKS  —  WHITE  PEKINS. 

HILLPOT  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  I,  FRENCHTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

PHONE  29  J. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308, CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


WHITE  HOLLAND  POULTS 

BROAD  BREASTED  MEAT  TYPE 
One  Breed  Only  —  One  High  Grade  Quality 
All  Breeders  Are  State-Banded,  Blood-Tested 
(Tube  Method  and  Clean.)  Never  Any  Reactors. 
N.  Y.-U.S  .  PULLORUM  CLEAN— SIXTH  YEAR 
All  eggs  in  our  incubators  are  from  our  own 
breeders  under  State  supervision  on  our  own  farm. 

THORMAN’S  TURKEY  FARM 
997  RUIE  ROAD.  N.  TONAWANDA.  N.  Y. 


Possibilities  in  Squab  Raising 


Probably  very  few  poultrymen,  or 
pigeon  fanciers  for  that  matter,  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  has  been  operating  a 
test  for  squab  production  for  the  past 
14  yeai's.  During  that  period,  it  has 
accumulated  more  factual  knowl¬ 
edge  regarding  the  squab-producing 
ability  of  pigeons  than  has  ever  be¬ 
fore  been  assembled.  What  are  some 
of  these  facts? 

Returns  Over  Cost  of  Feed 

First,  let  us  consider  the  economic 
returns  after  the  feed  bills  have  been 
paid.  This  naturally  has  varied  from 
year  to  year,  the  lowest  year  being 
in  1938  when  the  average  for  a  pair 
of  pigeons  was  only  76  cents;  the  best 
year  was  1945  when  the  return  per 
pair  of  pigeons  was  $6.50.  Over  the 
entire  14  years  the  annual  average 
return,  over  cost  of  feed,  was  $2.64 
per  pair  of  pigeons.  In  recent  years 
the  returns  have  been  above  this 
average,  as  indicated  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  table: 

Production  Year  Returns  Over  Feed 

(Oct.  1  to  Sept.  22)  Cost  per  Pair 

of  Pigeons 

1945- 46  .  $6.50 

1946- 47  . $3.12 

1947- 48  .  $3.71 

1948- 49  .  $2.88 

1949- 50  .  $3.64 

Five-year  average .  $3.97 


pounds  for  each  pair  of  pigeons;  the 
variation  was  from  91.1  pounds  in 
1944  to  115.2  pounds  in  1949.  ■* 

Number  of  Squabs  Produced 

A  pair  of  fairly  well  bred  pigeons 
can  be  expected  to  produce  six  pairs 
of  squabs  a  year,  an  average  of  a 
squab  a  month.  Of  course,  they  do 
not  produce  pairs  that  uniformly, 
nor  in  singles,  the  normal  produc¬ 
tion  being  a  pair  of  squabs  at  a 
time.  As  stated  previously,  the  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  low  in  Winter,  most 
of  the  squabs  being  produced  in  the 
late  Spring  and  Summer.  This  level 
of  production  is  the  one  on  which  all 
the  data  in  this  article  has  been 
based.  As  in  the  chicken  field,  a  good 
pigeon  producer  hopes  to  build  up 
the  average  through  the  use  of  better 
stock  and  proper  culling  of  unpro¬ 
ductive  stock. 

Returns  from  squabs  will  be  at  a 
relatively  high  level  as  long  as  times 
are  prosperous.  For  one  to  realize 
these  returns,  the  method  and  place 
of  marketing  will  need  first  consider¬ 
ation.  Markets  have  their  limitations 
for  squabs  apd,  before  embarking  on 
a  pigeon  venture,  one  should  first' 
have  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  where 
he  expects  to  dispose  of  his  product. 
Slow  growth  is  best  when  it  comes 
to  developing  a  squab  business. 

C.  S.  Platt 


The  returns  over  cost  of  feed  from 
a  pair  of  pigeons  compares  quite 
favorably  with  the  returns  over 
cost  of  feed  from  a  White  Leghorn 
pullet — at  least  under  South  Jersey 
conditions — the  average  of  the  past 
five  years  for  a  White  Leghorn  pullet 
being  $4.40,  whereas  from  the 
pigeons  the  return  was  $3.97.  A  pair 
of  pigeons  has  an  advantage  when  it 
comes  to  management,  however,  as 
they  operate  their  own  incubator 
and  brooder  and  there  is  no  problem 
of  washing  and  grading  the  daily  egg 
collection.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
weekly  chore  of  killing  and  dress¬ 
ing  the  squabs,  but  a  little  extra  help 
during  one  day  each  week  takes  care 
of  that  matter. 

Squab  Prices 

The  main  reason  for  the  favorable 
returns  from  squab  production  in 
recent  years  is  the  relatively  high 
price  that  squabs  have  brought  on 
the  market.  The  following  table 
shows  the  prices  received  monthly 
for  the  years  1939  and  1949: 


Prices  per  Pound 

Received  for 

Dressed 

Squabs  in 

1939 

and  1949 

Month 

1939 

1949 

January  . 

$.42 

$1.03 

February  . .  .  . 

.45 

1.07 

March  . 

.38 

.99 

April  . 

.38 

.95 

May  . 

.36 

.86 

June  . 

.2a 

.77 

July  . 

.26 

.64 

August  . 

.26 

.61 

September  .  .  . 

.30 

.61 

October  . 

.35 

.74 

November  .  .  . 

.44 

.81 

December  .  . . . 

.44 

.78 

In  1939,  prior 

to 

World 

War  II, 

prices  for  squabs  averaged  36  cents 
a  pound,  in  1949  the  average  being 
82  cents  a  pound.  Judging  by  present 
day  trends,  one  can  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  that  there  will  not  be  a  return 
to  the  pre-war  prices,  but  rather,- 
that  the  high  levels  of  recent  years 
will  prevail  or  be  surpassed,  at 
least  for  some  time  to  come.  While 
the  annual  average  may  be  high, 
still  one  needs  to  take  into  account 
that  there  is  a  seasonal  variation, 
Winter  being  the  period  of  scarcity 
and  high  prices,  Summer  the  period 
of  plenty  and  relatively  low  prices. 

Frozen  Squabs  for  the  Table 

Two  years  ago  a  trial  was  initiated 
in  which  the  summer  squabs  of  low 
value  were  frozen  and  held  over 
until  Winter.  They  were  killed, 
cleaned,  split  in  half  and  then 
frozen.  All  the  housewife  had  to  do 
was  thaw  the  bird  out  and  cook  it. 
The  process  was  highly  successful 
and  the  frozen  squabs  tasted  as  good 
as  the  fresh  killed  product.  No  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  to  commercial¬ 
ize  this  practice  but,  where  a  demand 
existed  or  can  be  developed,  the 
method  of  marketing  squabs  in  the 
frozen  state  has  some  interesting 
possibilities. 

Feed  Consumption 

The  level  of  feed  consumption  by 
squabs  has  been  remarkably  uni¬ 
form  over  the  14  years  during  which 
studies  and  records  have  been  made. 
The  average  annual  rate  is  101.7 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  367 


DAIRY  equipment  at  a  saving!  Having  given  up 
dairy  farming,  we  |  have  the  following  equipment 
which  we  purchased  new  but  have  never  used.  Com¬ 
plete  Simplex  cow  barn  equipment  for  30  cattle;  30 
steel  stanchions  with  end  gates;  50  feet  of  steel 
calf  pens  and  stanchions.  Will  sell  at  considerably 
below  present  market  value.  Write  Virdans  Farms, 
Box  123-KY,  Phelps,  New  York. _ 

POTATO  Growers,  attention!  Following  equipment 
available  in  "like-new”  condition.  One  John  Deere, 
level  bed  2-row  potato  digger;  one  Iron  Age  2-row 
high  speed  potato  planter ;  one  500  gallon  Friend 

sprayer  with  14  row  boom,  and  a  power  take-off 
model ;  one  Trexler  potato  cutter  with  electric  motor ; 
one  King-Wyse  potato  sorter,  electrically  driven,  with 
automatic  weighing  device.  This  equipment  repre¬ 
sents  a  present  market  value  if  new  of  over  $5,500. 
This  equipment  can  be  purchased  at  an  interesting 
saving.  Write  to  Virdans  Farms,  Box  123-RY, 

Phelps,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Colored  pictures  of  landscape.  Give  size 
and  price  wanted.  BOX  5814,  Rural _ New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  D-4400  Caterpillar  Deisel  power  unit; 
like  new.  A.  Dunn,  Marlboro,  New  York. _ 

SAVE  money;  For  hire,  hay  wagons,  rubber  tired. 

especially  equipped  for  baled  hay,  and  chopped 

hay.  Will  transport.  Farmers  welcome  to  visit  or 
write.  Low  rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y.  Oft  Route  G,  at  Taconic  State  Parkway,  1,000 
ft,  past  Alpine  Inn, _ 

13  COLONIES  bees  in  10  frame  standard  hives, 
Charles  Ramig,  Lenoxdale,  Mass,  _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Buy  northern- bred  bees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasians,  Two  pounds,  $4.00;  three 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Booked  to  May  25th. 
Connor  Apiaries,  Stockton.  N.  J. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Root  beer  barrels,  carborators,  canvas, 
lumber,  etc.  Jennings,  574  W.  131  St.,  New  York 
City. _ 

SIX  Bean  high  pressure  orchard  sprayers  with  55 
gpm  Royal  pumps,  500  gallon  steel  tanks,  skid 
type,  engine  driven.  Also  No.  8  Bean  2-way  cleaner. 
Hydraulic  cider  press  56x56  and  one  No.  36  Speed- 
sprayer  with  apple  head.  Cutler-Moo  apple  washer, 
warehouse  model.  Trexler  Orchards,  Oretield,  Penna.. 
located  on  Route  Np.  309,  about  8  miles  north  of 
Allentown,  Penna. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  26-J  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


^GOLDEN  BR0 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH  -  HA  M  P  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

weeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
reaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
ain3  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too— 
IEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  R.O.P.  Sired 
locks,  Reds,  Ilampshires.  CATALOG  FREEj 

(ENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  E-t.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  -are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bock*. 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte.  Pa. 


CUID  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
SIIAk  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  E*t.  188». 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM.  Elyria,  Ohio 


UCKLINGS 


GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 

WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 

perior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
hlte  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 

lored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  2t  per  duckling  orders 

s  than  tOO.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 

TTC  pnill  TDV  FARM  HRIFTINR  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK.  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNMAM,  NV.th  CoHH».  N.  Y. 


SUNNYBROOK 


WHITE  HOLLAND 


POULTS 


A  New  Peak 
of  Perfection 


Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  mod¬ 
ern  research  and  the  latest  turkey  improvement 
methods  have  gone  Into  our  Sunnybrook  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  They  grow  big  and  plump 
whllo  still  young  and  tender  and  have  a  delicious 
flavor.  They  are  planned  just  for  eating.  They 
grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — the  toms, 
usually  bring  tho  same  price  on  the  market  as  the 
hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  in  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive 
and  appetizing  appearance  for  market.  All  thjs 
means  highest  premium  prices  for  you.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery,  by  parcel  post,  Railway 
Express,  by  air  or,  if  nearby,  our  own  trucks. 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  course 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A .  Howard  Finoar 

BOX  T-52  —  Phone  0- 161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BROOKSIDE  FARMS 

AMITY  ROAD,  BOX  5  *  WOODBRIDGE,  CONN. 

imtii’s 


F  a  m  o  u  b  Brookside  BROAD¬ 
BREASTED  poults  now  hatching 
every  Tuesday.  Careful  breeding, 
rigid  selection,  for  Inherent  fast, 
economical  growth  with  emphasis 
on  broadbreasts  means  premium 
profits  for  you.  Order  today 
U.  S.  -  Conn.  Pullorum  Clean 
BROADBREASTS  from  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  finest  flock.  Free  folder,  cat. 


Quality  Poults  I 

B.  B.  Bronze  •  White  Hollands 


UNUSUALLY 

PROFITABLE! 


Genuine  quality  Turkey  Poults 
started  in  June,  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  can  be  unusually  profit¬ 
able  this  year.  Money-makers  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  and  Beltsville  Whites!  Get  the 
facts  on  Broiler  Turkeys.  A  postcard 
brings  detailed  information  including  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  Act  today! 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


U.  8.®  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famous 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  from: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 
JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 
Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD- BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 
U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

“DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 
Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY,  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST.,  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  L 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

Broadbreasted  Bronze,  White  Hollands, 

Beltsvillo  Small  White  day  old  poults.  Safe  arrival 
and  quality  poults  guaranteed.  Write  for  circular. 
HIGHLAND  FARMS,  P.  F.  SOUDER.  Sellersville.  Pa. 


ST  A  R  T  E  D  TURKEY  S 


6  to  10  weeks  old  B.B.B.  &  White  Hollands. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 

BOX  R, _ _  PARADISE,  PENNA. 

B  B  Bronze.  Bourbon  Reds  and  Royal  Palm  Turkey 
Egg  Poults.  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  ELSIE  HALLOCK 

_ WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 

“Premium  Profit”  Blltsvllle  Wh”  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook.  Richfield  22.  Pa. 

Purebred  White  Embden  and  Toulouse 

GOSLINGS  For  Sale.  Also  CUSTOM  GOOSE  EGG 
HATCHING.  ADAM  KIELB. 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9.  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS  —  GEESE;  White  China.  From  pr’ze 

winning  flook.  Including  Grand  Champion  1950  Boston. 
Now  taking  orders  for  goslings.  Reasonably  price! 

S.  J.  Seitz.  R.  R.,  3  Fisk  Rd.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

TOULOUSE,  PURE  BRED,  DAY  OLD  AND 
STARTED  GOSLINGS.  SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 
HERSHEY  GOOSE  FARM.  Dover.  New  Hampshire 


TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay- 
Ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN,  R.  D.  I.  Millington.  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor- 
matien.  PAUL  MULLER.  FULTONHAM.  N.  Y. 


» ant*  EGGS.  Free  Pamphlet. 
A.  J.  CURTIS.  550  New  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 


PEARL,  WHITE  AFRICAN,  Lavender  Guinea  Chicks, 
breeding  stock.  Beautiful  birds,  delicious  egg  and 
meat.  Over  100  varieties  rare,  exotic  poultry,  water- 
fowl,  animals,  pets,  rabbits,  hamsters.  Also  high 
quality,  low  priced  chicks,  ducklings,  turkey  poults, 

jRa-EHi*  srff.-,...  abgggsBf 

EGG  CARTONS 

L«1LSJZE..77  250  T0  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY.  INC..  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 


•  RANGE  SHELTERS 

SIZE  FOR  100  PULLETS  $33.95 

•  Protects  against  sun.  rain,  and 
animals.  Easily  moved  around 
.  .  .  means  better  pullets  from 

■  ■'  -r—r  ir-i  t  *ess  f ee<h  Larger  shelter  also. 

(Shipped  In  flat  sections). 

I  -  ORDER  NOW  and  SAVE! 

I  Freight  Paid  Or,  write  for  FREE  circular. 
I  NEW  ADVANCE  MFG.  CO..  Box  26.  Warren.  0. 
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Pennsylvania  Farms 


D  fl  D-sired 

CHICKS 


MORE  EGGS  and  MEAT 

at  Lower  Production  Cost 

Pedigreed  R.  0.  P.  breeding  sires  transmit 
health,  vigor,,  fast  growth  and  heavy  laying 
ability.  This  makes  your  feed  cost  low  per 
dozen  eggs  or  per  pound  of  meat. 

4520  R.  0.  P.  Breeding  Sires 
That’s  what  we  added  for  this  year’s  flock 
improvement,  giving  you  better  and  better 
chicks  each  year.  We  are  a  Penna.  TJ.  S. 
Approved.  Pullorum  ^Passed  hatchery.  For  23 
years  every  breeding  bird  has  been  officially 
selected  and  bloodtested  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Sires’  Dams'  R.  0.  P.  Records  as  follows: 

y  White  Leghorns . .-.-450  to  334  eggs 

*1  New  Hampshire* . 203  to  327  eggs 

-  Whitt  Rocks . 226  to  318  eggs 

Barred  Rocks . 201  to  324  eggs 

R^l.  Reds . 275  to  327  eggs 

Also  two  outstanding  crossbreds: 
Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked  egg  cross)  i" 
221  to  329  eggs  a* 
Rock- H amps  (barred  egg  &  broiler  cross)  ? 

201  to  335  eggs  .« 
The  percentage  of  R.  0.  P.  sired  breeders  in 
each  of  our  breeds  is  as  follows:  White  Leg¬ 
horns  59.4%;  New  Hampshires  85.4%:  White 
Rocks  45.3%;  Barred  Rocks  64.0%;  Rhode 
Island  Reds  52.1%;  Hamp-Rocks  (sex-linked 
cross)  36.5%;  Rock-Hamps  (barred  cross) 

59.1%.  Northwesters  Now  Available 

We  are  one  of  the  first  hatcheries  to  make  this 
sensational  new  cross  available.  It’s  for  meat 
production  only,  and  it  offers  unusual  profit 
possibilities.  Read  about  it  in  our  catalog. 

CDCC  Don’t  fail  to  get  our 
rl\Ct  new  1951  catalog  In 
full  natural  color.  Explains 
the  egg  production  inheri- 
tance  behind  Pennsylvania 
Farms  chicks.  Shows  how 

'  <  y*’ _ JB  you  can  have  a  balanced 

ft  -  AST®  year  ’round  income  from 
both  eggs  and  meat.  We’ll 
also  send  you  our  money 
saving  LOW  PRICES. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

FARMS  HATCHERY,  INC. 
BOX  R,  LEWISTOWN,  PA. 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

I 

.^-^ViSEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
h  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

<>Sc0«  PoulUY 


Rt.  3R 


Baumgardners  Chicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  A  Red-Rook 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  A  order 
early.  I.  A.  BAU  M  GAR  DN  ER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 

QUALITY  BRED  CHICKS 

N.  Hamps  &  R.  I.  Rods  direct  from  Breeders  of 
laying  contest  winners,  Wh.  A  Br.  Rocks,  Rock- 
Rad  &  Red-Rock  Crosses,  Largo  typo  W.  Leghorns 
direct  from  largest  Farms  in  Pennsylvania.  All 
Breeders  Pullorum  tested.  Write  for  Circular  &  Prices 
befora  buying.  KOCH’S  HATCHERY, 

BOX  I,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PA. 


^OFQUaUJy-CkSHOkCM 
MiDtk  BLDomm 


Eng.  W.  Leg.  Str.  Run  $11.  Pits.  $22  Ckls.  $3.  Spec. 
Leg.  from  our  .own  pens,  $13,  $26,  $3.  N.  H.  Reds,  R.  I. 
Reds,  B.  Rocks,  W.  Rocks,  R-Red  Cross  Str.  Run 
*12.  Pits.  *18.  Ckls.  *16-100  P’pd.  B.W.D.  Tested  Anti¬ 
gen  method.  Cir.  free.  L.  E.  Strawser,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
A11  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTER  NS 

HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty -Four  years  breeding.  TJ.  S.  R.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Too  Much  Calcium  in  Feed 

Although  I  have  been  feeding  my 
pullets  extra  calcium  in  the  form  of 
limestone  grit  (in  addition  to  the 
calcium  in  their  commercial  feed), 
they  still  have  developed  a  form  of 
rickets.  What  do  you  think  is  the 
reason?  Mrs.  a.  r.  t. 

Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

The  feeding  of  extra  calcium  in 
any  form  to  young  chicks  that  are 
receiving  a  properly  balanced  ration 
may  result  in  the  development  of 
rickets.  There  is  a  definite  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  proportion  of  cal¬ 
cium  to  phosphorus,  and  the  amount 
of  vitamin  D  required  in  order  to 
have  normal  bone  development.  If 
any  one  of  the  three  essentials  get 
out  of  balance,  a  rachitic  condition 
may  result.  The  chances  are  that  you 
fed  too  much  of  the  limestone  grit 
with  the  particular  commercial  feed 
being  used.  For  young  chicks  only  a 
non-limestone  grit  should  be  fed. 


Red  Mite  Infestation 

I  have  some  late  hatched  chicks. 
They  were  hatched  under  hens  and 
are  still  with  them.  They  have  some 
kind  of  small  red  bugs  on  them,  j 
What  should  I  do  to  get  rid  of  these  i 
bugs?  Mrs.  l.  b. 

Your  hens  with  chicks  are  prob-  | 
ably  infested  with  red  mites.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  thoroughly  clean  out 
their  nests  and  coops,  and  then  paint 
these  with  old  crankcase  oil.  The 
mites  normally  live  in  colonies  in  the 
cracks  of  boards  or  on  their  under¬ 
surface,  swarming  over  the  chickens 
at  night  but  returning  to  their 
colony  areas  in  daytime.  You  can  see 
them  readily  during  the  day  as  they 
are  red  from  the  blood  drained  from 
the  chicks.  Cleaning  every  week  for 
two  or  three  weeks  is  the  only  way 
to  keep  ahead  of  them  after  they  once 
gain  a  foothold. 

Twisted  Toes  in  Chicks 

Quite  a  few  my  chicks  hatched 
this  season  developed  twisted  toes. 
What  do  you  think  is  the  reason? 
What  should  I  do  to  prevent  this 
happening  again?  s.  m.  k. 

Twisted  toes  in  chicks  generally 
are  a  sign  of  a  riboflavin  deficiency  in 
the  diet,  but  there  may  be  other  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  situation  that  would  cause 
chicks  to  be  weak  on  their  legs. 
Overfeeding  of  grain  could  cause 
trouble  as  most  feeds  for  chicks  are 
designed  to  be  on  an  all-mash  basis. 
If  you  are  feeding  grain,  the  amount 
should  be  limited  to  one  pound  daily 
per  100  chicks  at  the  age  of  one 
month  and  two  pounds  a  day  at  the 
age  of  two  months.  After  that  age 
the  grain  may  be  fed  in  unrestricted 
quantity  without  fear  of  doing  any 
harm. 


Limed  Litter  for  Dry  Floors 

How  would  it  be  to  heat  my  poul¬ 
try  house  floors  with  electric  cable? 
If  this  is  not  advisable  what  would 
you  suggest  to  keep  the  "floors  dry? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  H.  L.  o. 

Heating  your  poultry  house  floors 
with  electric  cable  will  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  You  can  maintain  dry  floors 
by  the  use  of  hydrated  lime  in  the 
litter.  Start  new  litter  in  the  early 
Summer,  so  that  it  becomes  well 
broken  up  before  cold  weather,  and 
then  add  lime  before  dampness  de¬ 
velops. 


R.Z.UCH 


ACME  ELECTRIC! 
BROODER  I 


ACME  ELECTRIC 

BRoooer 


/ 


"CAN  I  COME  OVER  TO  GET  WARM? 
MY  MOTHER  BLEW  A  FUSE/" 


W  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  +  + 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Ren-0-Sal 

Prevents 

Coccidiosls 

Growth 

Even  With  Vitamin  812  And  Aureomycin  In  Feed 


aim 

/  POULTRY 


DR.  SALSBURY'S 

Ren-O-Sal 

Drinking  Water  Medicine 


( Growth  Stimulation) 

factor 


Prevents  spread  of  cecal  coccidiosls 
in  chicken  flocks.  Give  at  first  signs 
(bloody  droppings)  of  an  outbreak.  v 
Has  reduced  losses  in  thousands  of  flocks. 

Faster  Growth— Earlier  Laying 

Ren-O-Sal's  exclusive  ingredient,  3-Nitro 
4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid,  helps 
chicks  gain  15%  faster  weight,  mature 
quicker,  lay  up  to  1  5  days  earlier. 

Use  right  from  the  start. 

Buy  tablets  for  drinking  water  or 
t  powder  for  feed,  at  hatchery,  drug  or  feed 
‘  store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories, 

-f*  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

4.  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
_l_  ask  for 

+  +  +  + 


Dr.  | 

Tsi 


SALSBURYS 


Year-Round  Hatching  at  Marshall’s 

Nichols  and  ChristiA  Strain  ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for  Broilers.  RED-ROCK  and 
Babcock  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 
Egg  Production.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum-Clean. 

’'Always  Good  Prices** 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca.  N.Y. 


HI-GRAOE 

CHICKS 


GRAYBILLS 

U. S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Graybill’s  Special  Mating  R.O.P.  100  100  100 

Sired  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  .$13.00  *28.00  $2.00 

AAA  Bed  Box  A  Br.  Cross .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  WH.  BOCKS .  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  direct  or  Free  Lit.  on  request. 
Special  Prices  on  Started  Leg.  Pit’s  &  Heavy  Breeds. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6, _ COCOLAMUS,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 

FAIRPORT  Quality  CHICKS 

Tfcia  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  HampshireB, 
Parmenter  strain  B.  I.  Beds,  and  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42,  FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 


STARTED  CHICKS 


Leghorn  Pullets  &  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wks.  old. 
B.  O.  P.  and  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Also: 
Day  Old  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Straight  Bun. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop,,  Box  53,  RICHFIELD.  PA. 


Siern  Bros. 

{fmq&otfq  {fiqLoxna 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-UNKED  CROSS 


I  eie 
I  Chi 


CHICKS 

ISOM  2  10  S  HAS  010, 

LEGHORN  J 


Empty  Pens 
Can’t  Write  Your 
Grocery  Checks! 

NEITHER  will  they  pay  off  when  the 
demand  for  eggs  is  great.  Get  ready 
now  to  fill  those  laying  houses  with 
STERN  BROS.  “Late  Season  ‘Hen’ 
Chicks.”  Make  those  pens  hum  next 
Fall  and  Winter  with  the  cackle  of 
pullets  that  are  laying  and  paying. 

Let  STERN  BROS.  “Late  Season 
‘Hen’  Chicks”  build  a  successful 
poultry  future  for- you.  Put  in  a  brood 
this  May  or  June,  and  you  will  be 
dollars  ahead  next  Fall  and  Winter. 
(U.  S.-N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed 
Chicks). 

WRITE  FOR  BEAUTIFUL  NEW 
CATALOG  AND  PRICE  LIST! 


Stern  Bros 

P  O  BOX  m  SOUTH  VINELAND.  N.  J. 


COLONIAL  CHICKS 

XMy  POULTRY  BOOK 


&  4  Weeks  Old 


HATCHES  YEAR  AROUND. 
QUICK  DELIVERY. 

Are  you  paving  30%  too  much  for 
your  chicks?  Save  money  on  all  lead¬ 
ing  breeds  and  crosses.  300-egg  lines.  As  hatched,  sexed 
or  started.  More  people  buy  Colonial  Chicks  than  any 
other  kind!  Write  now  for  cut  prices  and  FREE  BOOK 
In  colors. 

COLONIAL  POULTRY  FARMS,  Marysville.  Ohio 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABY  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 
weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un- 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 

Ibrookside  poultry  farm 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop..  Bex  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  i. 


f  HAPB^' 


WHITE  LEGHORNS.  RED  -ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 
244  WARREN  STREET, 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


LEMMEN’S  LARGE  LEGHORNS 

U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Passed.  Free  truck  de¬ 
livery  to  your  door  by  special  arrangement.  Con¬ 
test  Winners,  Highest  White  Leghorn  Pens  Maine- 
Hlinois  Laying  Contests,  Highest  Hen  Texas 
Contest  1948-49.  Chicks  from  Contest  Mating  only 
at  regular  prices.  Day-Old  Baby  Pullets  and  Started 
Stock  4  Weeks  and  Up.  Official  Livability  Reports 
1950  of  98%  on  281,0811  Chicks  shipped  to  38 
states.  Post  card  brings  FREE  Catalog. 
Lemmsn  Leghorn  Farm,  Box  1I04R,  Holland,  Mich. 


r,IJir,krQ  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorca*.  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  A 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  A  Wh.  Bocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery.,  Box  i-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


ORDER  WOLF  ‘  FARMERS’  FRIEND”  CHICKS 

— Backed  by  41  YEARS  Constructive  Breeding — 


1.  5.;: 
l**tb 

Newcastle  ^3' 1 


Wolf  “Farmers*  Friend 
your  first  source  for 
dependable,  money¬ 
making  chicks.  All 
flocks  are  selected 
under  Nat’l.  Pity. 
Xmpvmt.  Plan  with 
new  blood  added  each 
year.  Breeding  birds  vac¬ 
cinated  against  New¬ 
castle  Disease. 

*  Order  from  this  Ad  or 
write  for  free  catalog. 


Only  $1-00  books  order.  I  Per  ,00  cnieka 

Balaneo  C.O.D.,  plus  t”AA”  -aaa"  -aaa’* 

50e  extra on  orders  lessthan^uu^vuting  wutina  specif 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns . S14.0O  $15.00  $16.00 

Leghorn  Pullets  . 27.00  29.00  30.00 

Leghorn  Cockerels  . .  3.00  4.00 

Rocks,  Reds,  Wh.  Wyan. 

New  Hamps.  Hamp. Rocks  .  .  •  .  44.00  15.00  46.00 

Pullets  of  Above  Breeds  .......  48.00  40.00  20.00 

Cockerels  of  Above  Breeds  .  10. SO  11.50  12.50 

White  Giants  (Str.  Run  4$  Cfclt)  .  44.50  15.50  16.50 

*  White  Giant  Pullets .  46.00  19.00  20.00* 

-Heavy  Mixed  ................  42.00  13.00  ••• 


WOLF  "FARMERS’  FRIEND"  HATCHERY  Dept.  5  ,  Gibsonburg,  Ohio 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  'M t .  Healthy  Special,  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big. 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  Jt.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rock, . I  Non-Sexed  Pullet.  Cockerel* 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks 


*} 


Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns... . 

Brown  &  Buff  ,Leghorns,  White,  Black  &■ 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  .  • 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


$11.95 

11.95 

12.90 


$15.90 

24.50 


$12.90 

3.95 

5.95 


26.00 
'  $30.00  per  100 

j  89.00  per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT:  R  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


>6-90, 


Per  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 


Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


$9.90 


Per  100 


366 


Ihf  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


May  19,  1951 


Get  200  EGGS* 


with  HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

. . .  excellent  cross  breeding  qualities 

for  Superior  MEAT,  tool 

Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp- 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 


You  will  find  these  strong,  big-bodied 
chicks  ideal  for  late  spring  or  early 
summer  brooding.  Maii  this 
covT'on  for  folder  with  prices. 

*on  monthly  hen  average  basis. 

'■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■■Mia 

■  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12 

j|  Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Walpole  78* 

E  Yes,  send  me  your  folder  with  May-  j 
5  June  prices. 

■  Name _ ■ 

"...  ■ 

■  Address _  '  ■ 


h 


Town. 


State 


■■■to 


The  onb  way  to  judge  a  breed  is  by  the 
profit  it  brings  you.  Warren  chicks  have  bee 
assuring  wider  profit  margins  for  more  than 
quarter  of  a  century.  Warren  BEDS  and  Warn 
HAMPS  are  the  kind  of  birds  you  can  depen 
on  for  honest-to-goodness,  consistent  profits. 


1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  yearB.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  thi»  contest  —  3660  eget. 

Flqrida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Gedfgia  —  High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Peo. 

194*  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  ■ —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STOBBS,  Conn.  — New  World’s  Becord  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM- 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barrad 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  rears.  Whether  you  buy  sms 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  gat 
tne  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Maas.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J  .  J  *  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Maae. 


1  Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


QUALITY 

;Does  Not  Cost... It  Pays! 

Christ  ie’sSpizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  are  unique.  Christie's  and  only 
Christie’s  New  Hampshires  have  the  in- 
bred  capacity  to  develop  into  top  egg 
layers  and  premium  meat  birds.  Unless  you  are  get¬ 
ting  both  these  money-making  factors,  you  are  get¬ 
ting  less  than  the  best  For  sustained  high  egg 
yields,  and  superior  fleshing,  go  to  the  source  for 
your  New  Hampshires  and  Barred  Bocks.  Depend 
only  on  Christie’s  Spizzerinktum  chicks  to  open 
your  door  to  two  profit-making  markets.  Write, 
wire  or  call  todayl  N.  H.-U.  S.  Pullerum  Clean. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Ine.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


BLACK  GIANTS 


Get  BEAL  JEBSET  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jermey 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT,  PA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  are  asked,  “What  is  a  Model 
House  Gag?”  It  is  a  promise  to  use 
a  house  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
work  a  concern  does.  It  is  a  favorite 
plan  of  unscrupulous  and  usually 
itinerant  concerns.  A  commissiorf  of 
$50  or  $25  is  promised  for  every 
customer  the  concern  receives  as  the 
result  of  showing  the  work  on  a  par¬ 
ticular  house.  Assurance  is  given  that 
these  “commissions”  will  pay  the 
home  owner’s  own  contract  and  he 
will  not  have  to  put  out  any  money. 
The  payments  are  seldom  made. 
Some  have  been  received  as  the  re¬ 
sult  of  our  insistence  and  work 
of  other  agencies.  If  the  completion 
agreement  has  been  signed,  and  the 
owner  finds  the  work  poorly  and  in¬ 
completely  done,  he  still  must  pay 
for  the  work  under  the  contract, 
which,  by  the  way,  is  often  sold 
to  an  independent  party,  who  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  work. 

There  is  a  time  when  everyone 
writes  to  the  author  of  his  favorite 
column.  This  is  mine.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  on  a  “sucker  list.”  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  have  any 
reports  concerning  this  mining  propo¬ 
sition.  I  have  no  evidence  of  fraud  — 
just  “hi-pressure”  and  unconvention¬ 
al  selling  methods.  They  are  trying  to 
sell  me  securities  in  gold  mining 
ventures.  There  are  literally  hundreds 
of  gold  mining  shares  listed  on  the 
exchange  —  some  with  good  records, 
some  unknown.  I  have  had  special 
delivery  letters  and  telephone  calls 
urging  me  to  invest.  In  one  telephone 
call  I  remarked  if  they  struck  copper 
that  would  be  something.  Their  next 
telephone  call  announced,  copper  had 
crept  into  the  drill  holes.  I  am  a 
suspicious  type  on  such  propositions. 

New  York  w.  b. 

If  there  are  any  mining  products 
Canadian  concerns  have  not  offered, 
we  have  not  heard  of  them.  From  the 
above  letter  it  appears  a  metal  can 
be  produced  at  will.  If  these  mine 
propositions  were  so  attractive,  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  peddle 
them  all  over  the  country.  In  fact 
some,  we  are  told,  are  not  registered 
here  and  the  sale  of  such  unregis¬ 
tered  securities  in  the  United  States 
would  be  a  violation  of  Federal  law. 
Some  do  not  have  any  machinery  to 
start  drilling.  In  some  cases  the 
money  “invested”  would  be  used,  we 
are  told,  to  open  up  a  mine.  Others 
are  presuming  on  the  success  of  other 
mining  operations.  Some  are  purely 
visionary:  there  is  not  even  a- hole 
in  the  ground.  It  behooves  readers  to 
consider  -well  before  making  invest¬ 
ments  —  no  not  investments  for 
they  are  pure  speculations. 

This  is  the  second  time  you  have 
come  to  my  assistance  and  I  thank 
you  sincerely  for  your  help.  Please 
keep  this  wonderful  work  in  oper¬ 
ation,  especially  for  folks  such  as  I 
am,  whose  first  thought  is  to  rely 
on  you  and  your  advice.  m.  n. 

New  York 

Being  human  we  like  a  pat  on  the 
back.  Our  friends  are  very  kind  to 
express  their  appreciation  of  our 
work  so  wholeheartedly.  It  is  their 
interest  that  really  makes  the  work 
possible.  When  we  fail  in  our  efforts 
to  help  a  reader,  it  is  as  great  a  dis¬ 
appointment  to  us  as  to  him,  but 
there  are  some  things  we  cannot  do. 

Please  accept  my  sincere 
thanks  for  the  report  you  recently 
sent  me.  I  appreciate  it  very  much  I 
assure  you.  I  doubt  if  there  is  an¬ 
other  paper  in  the  country  that  gives 
its  subscribers  such  a  generous  and 
worthy  service  as  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  does  in  its  Publisher’s  Desk 
column  and  you  certainly  deserve  a 
lot  of  credit  for  it.  I  have  taken  the 
paper  for  over  25  years  and  would 
feel  lost  if  I  didn’t  have  it.  I  trust  I 
have  not  put  you  to  too  much  extra 
trouble  concerning  this  matter.  May 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  continue  the 
same  success  it  has  had  for  so  many 
years  in  the  past.  d.  a.  s. 

Maine 

Any  time  we  can  help  we  are  as 
pleased  as  our  readers  and  do  not 
feel  the  effort  a  burden.  Not  always 
do  we  succeed,  but  the  effort  is  sin¬ 
cere  and  as  thorough  as  we  can  make 
it.  We  all  like  words  of  praise.  They 
stimulate,  and  we  thank  D.  A.  S.  for 
his  warm  appreciation  of  our  help  in 
this  case. 


There  is  considerable  complaint 
about  difficulties  that  arise  from 
signing  “completion  certificates”  for 
remodeling  work,  before  the  work  is 
actually  completed.  At  the  urging  of 
Paul  Heckman,  owner  of  the  Bethle¬ 
hem  Plaster  Brick  Company,  118 
Virginia  St.,  Buffalo,  and  Frank 
Conners,  a  salesman,  a  home  owner 
was  induced  to  sign  the  completion 
certificate  so  t-hat  Heckman  and 
Conners  could  secure  the  $825  called 
for  in  the  contract.  The  home  owner 
was  offered  a  20-year  guarantee, 
covering  the  material  and  work.  The 
work  did  not  stand  up  any  length 
of  time  and  was  unsatisfactory.  In 
the  meantime  the  Bethlehem  Plaster 
Brick  Company  had  moved,  had  its 
telephone  service  discontinued  and 
left  no  forwarding  address.  The 
salesman,  Conners,  was  located  in  the 
employ  of  the  Stone  Kote  Company 
in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  He  admitted  the 
work  on  the  house  was  not  complete, 
but  he  did  not  know  where  Heckman 
was,  and  it  had  been  impossible  to 
contact  him.  The  Bethlehem  Plaster 
Brick  Company  bought  the  assets  of 
the  Erie  Brick  Kote  Company  and 
both  companies  gave  addresses  of 
118  Virginia  Street  and  70  West 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Heckman 
denied  any  connection  despite  the 
mutual  addresses.  Now  all  three 
companies  are  out  of  business  and 
customers  who  complain,  and  who 
have  paid  out  considerable  for  the 
work,  find  the  work  poorly  done  and 
the  20-year  guarantee  absolutely 
valueless.  The  finance  company  that 
bought  up  the  contract  from  the  con¬ 
cerns  was  within  its  right  to  insist 
on  payment.  It  is  a  hardship  for  the 
home  owners  to  pay  for  such  im¬ 
perfect  work  and  they  are  in  addition 
obliged  to  have  it  done  over.  Again 
we  repeat  —  DO  NOT  sign  comple¬ 
tion  certificates  until  the  work  is 
actually  finished  and  is  satisfactory. 
Also  be  sure  you  are  dealing  with  a 
responsible  concern. 

What  does  the  Government  charge 
in  the  way  of  an  oil  lease?  Will  you 
look  over  the  enclosed  literature  and 
advise  whether  you  consider  this  oil 
stock  a  fair  proposition?  Also  is  it 
advisable  to  purchase  a  farm  at  this 
time  and  what  amount  of  cash  would 
be  a  safe  mortgage?  p.  r. 

New  Jersey 

We  consider  investment  in  mineral, 
oil  and  gas  leases  a  speculation  and 
not  an  investment  and  we  would  not 
recommend  them.  If  one  is  inter¬ 
ested  no  step  should  be  taken  with¬ 
out  the  advice  of  a  lawyer,  who 
would  be  able  to  check  all  the  terms 
of  the  contract.  As  to  buying  a  farm, 
we  think  it  is  a  proper  step-  at  this 
time  if  one  is  gaited  to  farm  life  and 
understands  the  ups  and  downs.  A 
personal  visit  should  be  made  to  the 
section  one  is  interested  in,  and  a 
careful  inspection  made  of  the  whole 
property  and  the  conditions  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  An  estimate  by  a  disin¬ 
terested  person  would  be  a  necessity. 
Study  the  location,  stay  in  the  lo¬ 
cality  a  sufficient  time  to  know 
whether  you  will  find  congenial 
neighbors,  markets,  schools  and 
churches,  so  that  a  normal  life  can 
be  established.  It  is  a  break  for  a 
city  person  to  go  to  a  farm,  and  due 
consideration  should  be  given  the 
subject  c 

Will  you  please  inform  me  whether 
or  not  the  Alaska  Handy  Gold  Min¬ 
ing  Company  and  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Hotel  Company  are  still 
in  existence?  Are  the  stocks  worth 
anything?  d.  o.  x. 

New  Jersey 

We  are  advised  that  the  Alaska 
Company  stock  has  no  market  value 
at  the  present  time.  Its  only  assets 
consist  of  two  undeveloped  prospect 
claims  in  Alaska.  The  property  was 
under  litigation  for  more  than  seven 
years  and  there  are  liabilities  against 
the  holdings,  which  indicate  no 
possibility  of  future  value  to  the 
stock.  The  Hotel  Company  stock  also 
is  valueless  and  the  company  no 
longer  in  existence. 

One  of  our  California  friends;  a 
former  Michigan  farmer,  is  extreme¬ 
ly  anxious  to  have  one  (two  if  possi¬ 
ble)  copies  of  the  June  3,  1905  issue 
of  The  Rural-New  Yorker.  If  any 
one  can  spare  this  issue  it  will  be 
appreciated. 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  ovar  50  year* 


For  TOP  Meat  and  Egg  Profits 

Read  these  reports  from  a  few  of  our 
hundreds  of  satisfied  customers  —  “51/* 
lbs.  at  12  wks.”  .  .  .  “Easy  to  dress” 
....  “No  dark  pin  feathers”  .  .  .  . 
"Pullets  laid  65-85%  all  winter”  .  .  .  . 
“Haven’t  lest  one.” 

Try  a  brood  of  Tolman’s  White  Rocks 
at  our  low  summer  prices  —  learn  for 
yourself  why  they  are  preferred  by 
broiler  raisers  and  egg  producers  alike. 

Every  breeder  on  our 
own  farm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

BABY  CHICKS  $15 
per  100  Summer  Price. 
New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  made 
for  others  —  tells  full 
story  of  our  53  years 
breeding.  Write  at 
once  for  free  copy. 

DEPT.  F 


,o«™.  TOLM  AN 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Hundreds  of  poul- 
trymen  make  extra 
profits  with  this 
ideal  egg  and  meat 
strain.  Chicks 
feather  evenly,  grow 
quickly,  have  plump,  meaty  breasts, 
large  body  size.  Pullets  make  per¬ 
sistent  layers  of  large  brown  eggs. 

6000  MASS.  —  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Full  details  in  FREE  folder  —  write  today! 


FEATHERLAND  FARM  Box  R.  Sudbury.  Mass. 


CHAMBERU/t 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Bred  25  Years  to  Excel  in: 
Livability,  Quick  Growth,  Meat 
Quality,  Early  Maturity,  Egg 
Size,  Egg  Production. 

Hundreds  of  poultrymen  depend 
on  Chamberlain  Barred  Bocks  for 
meat  and  egg  profits — you  can  tool 

6.500  VT. -U.S.  APPROVED 
PULLORUM  CLEAN  BREEDERS 

Chicks  available  straight-run  or 
sexed.  Full  story  In  free  booklet — 
6end  postal  card  today! 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Lu'ilV  vt. 


SENSATIONAL  PROFITS  ON 


APONETTES 

with 

HPIIS 


1951  Wene  Caponette  Broiler  3aiea 
breaking  all  records.  Market  paying 
top  prices.  Big  weight  gains  on  same  feed — 
^  high  eye  t  ‘  j-”-- — — -* 
flavorful.  Simp 

below  comb  with  wL _ _ . _ 

given.  Ask  your  dealer  or  order  direct,  giving  dealer  s 
name.  Vial  of  100  Pels  *2.50;  1000  Pels  *21.00;  Implanter 
*1.50;  Automatic  Implanter  *4.00. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  3-E  VINELAND.  N.  S. 

Coast  to  Coast  Poultry  Health  Service 


BARRED 

ROCKS 


Parks’ 

BIG  BIRDS — pullet  body  weights 
average  6.5  lbs.  Terrific  Layers 
official  records  to  349  eggs 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Bugged 
mountain-grown  stock.  Also  Sex-  uian|  rye 

Link  Crosses.  Write  for  free  i  k  WUnLU  O 

catalog.  °r  rce*  OLDEST  STRAIF 


PARKS  u  SONS,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


NEW  BOOK 
Free l 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1951. white  Egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 
Write  to  — 


RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free. 

SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM.  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


WHITE  WYANDOTTE  CHICKS  and  PARTLY 
GROWN  PULLETS.  SPECIALIZED  SINCE  1900. 

FINEST  MEAT  AND  EGG  PRODUCERS. 
BOWDEN’S  WYANDOTTE  FARM.  Mansfield,  Ohls 
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Subscribers’  Exchange 

Kate  of  advertising  In  this  department  10c  par 
word,  including  name  and  address,  eaeh  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  tor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc. )  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$8,174.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaio 
State  School,  Wasiaic,  N.  Y.  _ 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  hand  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms, 


WANTED:  Man  to  take  care  of  grounds,  small  green 
house  and  do  some  driving  on  estate  near  Glad¬ 
stone,  N.  J.,  with  some  experience  in  this  line  of 
work.  House  available.  Telephone  Peapack  8-0131. 


HEKDSMAN-Farmer,  experienced,  married,  under  45. 

Knowledge  of  farming,  farm  equipment,  and  cattle. 
Must  be  neat,  clean,  thorough,  and  have  references  to 
that  effect.  Excellent  living  conditions,  and  good 
salary.  Lee  Dan  Farms,  Washington  Crossing,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED:  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents, 
middleaged,  to  work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys  in¬ 
dustrial  school.  Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairying 
desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and  character 
required.  No  liquor  or  tobacco.  Write  Clarence  E 
Horton,  Supt.,  Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 


SOMEONE  to  share  our  home  for  the  summer.  Care 
of  two  small  children.  Greenfield  Hill,  Fairfield, 
Conn.  BOX  5805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Young  married  man.  small  family,  -  for 
relief  work  in  barns.  Modern  apartment  and  all 
privileges.  Kandleigh  Farm,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  A  refined,  congenial  woman,  who  would 
like  a  free  room  in  nice  home  in  exchange  for 
light  household  duties.  Write  Miss  Barnard,  25 
Moore  Ave.,  Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Boultryman,  single.  Work  on  college 
poultry  farm:  Good  pay.  Regular  time  off.  Room 
id  board.  Vacation  with  pay.  .Social  Security 
htional  Agricultural  College  Farm  School,  P.  O., 
ina. 


write^o  Dr. 

State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


EXPERIENCED  assistant  poultry  man  wanted  for 
modem  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Single  or 
couple.  Good  salary.  Nice  new  living  quarters.  Must 
ba  reliable.  References  required.  BOX  5607,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  par 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


CHILD  caring  institution  needs  unattached  motherly 
woman  under  55  to  serve  as  housemother  for  a 
group  of  girls  age  7  to  13.  Interested  persons  write 
The  Director,  Children's  Home,  555  Shelburne  Bd., 
Burlington,  Vt.  


IPLE  as  caretaker  for  small  gentleman  s  farm  in 

ortheni  New  York.  Good  pay,  modern  con 
'iences,  social  security  benefits ;  beautiful  location, 
vc  details  and  references.  Application  will  be  kept 
confidential.  BOX  5726,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-General  houseworber  for  two  adults,  nine  miles 
from  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  from  June  1  to  January  1. 
Driver’s  license  preferred.  Own  bungalow.  Recent 
references.  State  salary  desired.  BOX  5816,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  harness  maker  on  riding  tack  and 

luggage.  Wages  $60  per  week.  Balmer  &  Ferris, 
21  Bank  St.,  Stamford,  Conn. 

WANTED :  A  farmer,  beginning  salary  $2,844.  Va¬ 

cation  and  sick  time  allowance.  Apply  in  person, 
by  letter  or  telephone,  Central  Islip  6262.  Central 
Islip.  State  Hospital,  Central  Islip,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  poultry  breeding  farm. 

Good  housing  conditions.  David  T.  Cohen,  Guil¬ 
ford.  Phone  441. 


WANTED:  Lady  under  55  to  serve  as  dietitian  and 
buyer  for  child  caring  institution.  Nursing  ex¬ 
perience  helpful.  Interested  persons  write  The  Di¬ 
rector,  Children’s  Home,  555  Shelburne  Bd.,  Burling¬ 
ton,  Vt. 

COOK,  housekeeper,  for  family  of  two.  Modem 
home.  Own  room,  bath,  $150  monthly.  Write  Mrs. 
B.  I.  Christensen,  Viking  Hill  Farm.  Goshen,  N.  Y. 

Phone  39-R-l. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  houseworker  and  cook,  four  In  family. 

(two  children  school  age) ;  own  room,  pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Write  L.  Dlugatz.  7  Jay  St.,  Middletown, 
New  York. _ 

FARMER,  married,  for  general  farm,  eventual  dairy. 

Salary,  nice  house,  privileges.  John  Geyer,  R.  D. 
1,  Spring  City,  Pa.  _ _ 

MIDDLEAGED  man.  Light  farm  chores.  Good  home 

and  small  compensation.  Albany  vicinity.  BOX  5821, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ = _ 

MOTHER'S  helper,  light  housework,  own  room,  eight 

months  old  baby;  $100  per  month,  good  home. 
Newman,  Box  525,  Liberty,  N.  V. 


MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
pay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 
paid.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bemon,  Garelick  Bros,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122. _ 

WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers,  $7.00  per  day 
plus  board  and  traveling  expenses  at  start.  Dairy 
Department,  New  Jersey  Agricultural  College,  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey. _ 

COOKS,  houseworkers.  Couples,  waitresses.  Help,  all 
kinds.  Highest  wages.  Barton  Employment  Bureau, 
Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

HANDYMAN:  Doctor’s  home-office  and  outside 

grounds.  Must  be  sober,  reliable,  and  able  to  work 
without  supervision.  Vicinity  Albany,  N.  Y.  The 
elderly  unemployed  who  wants  independence  and 
security  will  find  this  an  excellent  opportunity.  Write 
for  personal  interview  to  BOX  5709,  Rural  New- 
Yorkers _ ^ 

WANTED:  Single  test  cow  milker  over  draft  age  or 
vet.  Excellent  working  and  living  conditions,  good 
salary  with  working  clothes  furnished.  Days  off  and 
vacation.  Fairiawn  Farms  Co.,  Port  Chester.  N.  Y. 
HOSPITAL  Attendants:  Starting  salary  $2568  per 
year.  Must  pass  physical  examination.  Maintenance 
at  Hospital,  if  desired,  at  small  charge.  8-hour  day, 
6-day  week.  Kings  Park  State  Hospital,  Kings  Park, 
Long  Island,  New  York.  _ 

FARM  help  wanted,  married  man.  with  small  family, 
experienced  with  milking  machines,  modem  house; 
could  use  two  workers  in  same  family.  Tranquillity 
Farms,  Edward  Danks,  Allamuchy,  N.  J.  Telephone 
Hackettstown  948-F-6. _ 

TURKEY  man,  reliable  and  sober,  capable  of  fuU 
charge  4/6,000  turkeys.  Eastern  Shore,  Maryland. 
House  with  improvements  provided.  Reply  stating 
number  in  family,  age,  experience,  salary  expected, 
references.  BOX  5724,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMER  (poultryman)  must  be  capable  of  super¬ 
vising,  caring  for  and  raising  poultry  flock  of 
3,000  chickens,  annual  salary  $2,607,  five  yeariy  In¬ 
crements,  20  days  vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  44 
hour  week.  Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations 
available  for  living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired, 
Creodmoor  State  Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Win- 
chester  Blvd.,  Queens  Village  8,  New  York. _ 

FARMHAND  for  planting,  seeding,  weeding  and 
general  farm  work  on  80  acre  farm,  annual  salary 
$2,227.50,  three  yeariy  increments,  20  days  va¬ 
cation,  12  days  sick  leave,  44  hour  week,  CivH 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8,  New  York.  _ 

KITCHEN  helpers,  annual  salary  $2,430,  three  yearly 
increments,  opportunity  for  advancement,  20  days 
vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48  hour  week.  Civil 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8,  New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  experienced  white  couple,  to  do 
entire  housework  except  heavy  laundry  for  family 
of  two.  References  necessary,  state  desired  salary. 
Personal  interview  will  be  required.  Rye,  N.  Y. 
BOX  5734,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  for  large  dairy  farm  in 
New  Jersey.  Good  salary,  excellent  house,  privi¬ 
leges.  References.  BOX  5735,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Modern  farm  home.  Private 

room  with  bath.  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  P.  O. 
Box  243,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 

WORKING  housekeeper  for  couple.  All  conveniences, 

comfortable  room,  bath.  No  liquor,  tobacco.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  Ample  free  time.  $100  month.  Ship- 
man,  415  Postroad  West,  Noroton,  Conn. _ 

HELP  wanted,  men  for  feed  mill;  full  or  part  time 

work,  steady.  Sunrise  Milling  Corp.,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey.  _ 

WANTED:  A  general  housekeeper,  to  live  in,  wages 

reasonable,  good  home,  pleasant  surroundings. 
Write  Karl  A.  Wagner,  Attorney  at  Law,  Milford,  Pa. 
or  telephone  Milford  2564. _ . 

MAN  wanted  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Room  and 

board.  Manzoni  Dairy,  Coram,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Selden  5438, _ 

MAN  take  complete  charge  of  dairy  farm,  good  pay, 

excellent  modern  house;  location  near  Deposit, 
N.  Y.  Call  Havermayer  9-7673  Monday  to  Thursday 
after  7  P.  M.  _ 

WANTED:  Boy  helper,  16-20,  board  and  $30  monthly. 

BOX  5830,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman  or  girl  helper;  home  and  $30 

monthly.  BOX  5831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  preferably  interested  in  literature,  art,  horti¬ 

culture;  maintenance  or  small  salary  for  some  work 
on  gentleman’s  farm;  central  New  York.  BOX  5832, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

GARDENER-Handyman :  Millwood,  N.  Y.  $100  month 

and  living  quarters.  Write  Leiser,  48  Horatio  St., 
New  York,  14. _ _ 

WANTEJ>:  Married  couple  with  or  without  children, 

experienced  caretaker  and  farmer  for  Long  Island, 
general  work  including  animals  and .  machinery. 
Salary  $200  monthly  including  gas,  electric,  water, 
steam  heat.  Year  round  position.  Wife  may  do 
domestic  work  24  hours  week;  $75  monthly.  Give 
references,  experienpe,  BOX  5833,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  married  farmer  with  agricultural 

school  training  for  Long  Island  grassland  farm. 
Younger  type  probably  now  employed,  and  ready  to 
assume  larger  responsibilities.  Small  dairy  herd  and 
commercial  flock  of  hens.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
energetic  honest  individual.  Modern  house,  fuel,  light, 
salary.  BOX  5834,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOK-Houseworker,  no  laundry,  Florida  In  Winter. 

State  age  and  salary.  Own  room  and  bath.  Four 
miles  from  town,  three  adults  in  family.  Reply 
BOX  5835,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  manager  and  helper,  dairy  farm.  New 

Jersey.  6-room  house.  Salary  and  percentage.  Open 
September  1,  BOX  5842,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Etn- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Peari  St,,  New  York  City, 

HOUSEKEEEPER,  middleage,  complete  charge 

modem  home;  one  gentleman  preferred.  BOX  5802, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  middleage,  experienced  machine  and 
hand  milker,  also  all  geiferal  farm  work,  drives 

tractor,  wants  position,  available  at  once,  good 

references.  G.  Speil,  Box  340  Route  2,  New  Paltz, 
New  York. _ 

TEACHER,  experienced,  dependable,  desires  rural 

position.  BOX  5S06,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RESPECTABLE  lady  would  like  position  as  house¬ 

keeper  or  caretaker  in  country  place.  Connecticut 
preferred.  No  children.  BOX  5807,  Kural  New- 

Yorker. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Good  pay  plus  maintenance; 

Permanent  with  yearly  raises.  Apply  personnel 
Dept.  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. 
near  Morristown.  Also  many  other  good  paying 
hospital  jobs. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Someone  to  operate  beef  farm  in 

central  Pennsylvania.  Good  proposition.  State  age, 
experience  and  number  in  famiy.  Write  E.  E. 
Schmick,  Elmira,  N,  Y. _ 

COUPLE  for  doctor's  country  home,  near  Peekskill. 

Steady.  Private  room  and  bath;  pleas'ant  working 
conditions.  Adults.  Wife  to  be  good  housekeeper 
and  plain  cook ;  husband,  handyman  and  good 
gardener.  BOX  5801,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for 

40  cows;  De  Laval  machines.  Modern  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Salary  $50  per  week,  plus  up-to-clato  4-room 
apartment,  gas,  heat  and  milk.  Five  blocks  from 
schools,  churches  and  shopping  center.  State  number 
hi  family,  BOX  5804,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

GARDENER  single  to  grow  vegetables  for  cottages 

and  boarding  house  on  private  place.  R.  H.  Allen, 
Mgr.,  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N,  J, _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not\be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month,  plus  $80  per  month  (cost 
o"  living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;.  48 
hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
?hiells.  New  York. 


COUPLE,  middleaged,  with  grown  daughter,  wishes 

work  for  summer  season  on  small  farm.  BOX  5808, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  manager,  expert,  American  and  European 

practice,  25  years  experience,  college  training  all 
phases,  soil  conservation,  livestock,  machinery;  avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Top  producer.  BOX  5809,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

HANDYMAN,  driver’s  license,  desires  position ; 

knows  plumbing,  electricity,  general  repairs.  BOX 
5810,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SECRETARY,  mature  woman,  desires  position,  $160- 

$200  monthly.  College  background.  Library  ex¬ 
perience.  Wolcott,  40  Horatio  St.,  New  York  14, 
New  V  ork. _ 

HOUSEMAN,  reliable  and  willing  worker  seeks 

employment.  BOX  5817,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

BOY  17,  desires  Summer  work  on  dairy  farm.  Ex- 

perience.  BOX  5818,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  business  couple,  reliable,  cheerful,  want 

caretaker  or  part-time  other  work;  permanent.  $20 
weekly  plus  maintenance.  Within  60  miles  New  York. 
State  full  details.  BOX  5822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN  desires  light  housekeeping  position,  rural 

or  suburban.  Wages  commensurate  with  duties. 
BOX  5823,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE,  single  man,  57.  experience  in  general 

farm  work,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care- 
taker,  BOX  5824,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRYMAN  single  for  private  place,  man  with 

full  knowledge  of  handling  milk,  making  butter, 
cottage  cheese,  etc.  R.  H.  Allen,  Manager,  Florham 
^ann.  Madison,  N.  J, _ 

GOOD  tractor  man  single  for  private  place,  man  who 

can  operate  and  care  for  tractor  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  R.  h.  Allen,  Manager,  Florham  Farm, 

Madison,  N.  ,T. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER :  Father  and  son  on  small  farm, 

imf00^  home  t°  wages.  Give  description  in  first 
tetter,  Lester  Heege,  Jamesburg,  N.  J. 


SINGLE,  middleaged,  experienced  teamster  avail- 

able,  BOX  5836,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ ' 

COLLEGE  graduate,  former  teacher,  middleaged, 

Protestant,  chauffeur’s  license,  as  companion, 
chauffeur,  tutor,  housemother,  other  suitable  work  in 
upstate  New  York.  No  cooking.  BOX  5837,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

DEPENDABLE]  middleaged  man,  educated,  experi- 
enee  poultry  farm,  desires  country  against  room, 
board,  small  compensation.  BOX  5838,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


CAN  anyone  owning  adult  camp,  farm,  estate,  where 
equipment  has  to  be  maintained,  use  conscientious 
man  as  working  superintendent,  caretaker.  Good 
character,  married,  perfect  health,  do  not  drink; 
plumbing,  carpenter  work.  Have  necessary  tools. 
Also  35  MM  projectionists.  Must  be  permanent.  Now 
employed.  Interview  invited.  BOX  5839,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


town  section,  situation  wanted  in  the  south 

eastern  part  of  New  York  or  the  eastern  part  of 

Pennsylvania.  East  of  Norristown,  Allentown,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Scranton,  etc.  Not  a  farm  manager,  but  will 
work  as  farmers  helper.  Wages  not  less  than  $150  a 
month.  40  years  of  age,  sober,  married,  no  children, 
private  living  quarters  required.  Practically  life¬ 
time  experience  with  farm  work,  will  accept  rea¬ 

sonable  wages.  Prefer  farm  back  in  about  a  mile  or 
more,  from  hard  road.  State  wages  and  bargain  in 

letter,  BOX  5840,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

NEW  Catalog:  30Q  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey, _ 

FARMS:  Large,  Mnall,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R,  D,  j,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491- J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm.  10 -room  house;  30  minutes 

from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,^  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale. -Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  comprising  approximately  180  acres, 

35  tillable,  additional  tillage  available  nearby  for 
use.  500  cords  of  pulpwood,  150-200  cords  of  hard 
wood  second  growth.  Bam  120x40,  good  condition, 
40  cow  stanchions,  drinking  cups,  two  silos,  new 
milk  room  fully  equipped,  walk-in  deep  freeze,  7- 
room  house,  all  modem  conveniences,  2-car  garage, 
tool  shed,  slaughterhouse,  sheep  bam,  farming  equip¬ 
ment  and  tools,  good  condition.  All  milk  produced 
can  be  disposed  of  wholesale,  locally,  one  mile  from 
center  of  town  in  scenic  Darthmouth,  Lake  Sunapee 
region.  Price  $40,060.  J.  H.  Hall,  New  London, 
New  Hampshire,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  Poultry  farm,  2,200  capacity,  10  acres, 

one-quarter  mile  of  town,  churches,  high  schools. 
C.  W,  Woodruff,  Schuylerviile,  N.  Y. _ 

A  Business  and  a  home  in  Florida,  grocery-meat 

market  and  a  5-room  home  on  paved  road;  store 
well  stocked;  on  1(4  acres  of  land;  cost  $18,000. 
Will  sell  all  $12,000  cash.  Location  12  miles  south 
of  Jacksonville,  Florida.  Owner  John  Douglas,  Route 
6,  Box  128-D,  South  Jacksonville,  Florida. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  camp  site,  about  50  acres,  15 
acres  growing  pine,  brook,  good  hunting;  (4  mile 
from  village.  R.  A.  Edwards,  West  Wardsboro, 
Vermont, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Excellent  hop  and  dairy  farm.  Raymond 
Fish,  Porter  Road,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

10  ACRES,  Route  17,  near  Wellsville,  6-room  house, 
gas  furance,  all  modem  conveniences;  store  on 
front,  two  gas  pumps.  New  24x36  barn,  buildings  for 
1,000  hens;  $9,000.  Clifford  Priday,  R.  D.  2,  Sclo, 
New  York. _ 

WANTED  land,  no  buildings,  or  cheap  buildings, 
woods,  water,  electricity;  near  a  town.  BOX  5803, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Finger  Lake  area,  near  village,  200-acre, 
level  dairy  and  poultry  farm,  full  tractor  equip¬ 
ment,  stock.  Tenant  house.  Modem  improvements. 
Vandermark  Real  Estate,  Dryden,  N,  Y. _ 

TOURIST  house,  two  efficiency  cabins,  furnished,  300 
ft.  state  road,  seven  acres;  $15,000.  Youngmann, 
Leeds,  N.  Y, _ _ _ 

200  ACRES,  good  buildings,  hard  surface  road,  all 
farm  machinery;  $6,000.  Consider  renting.  BOX 
346,  Barton.  Vermont, _ _ 

EQUIPPED  dairy  farm:  $10,500.  100  acres,  80  till¬ 
able,  20  pasture,  9-room  home,  new  bam  16  ties, 
drinking  cups,  silo;  15  milk  cows,  four  heifers. 
Tractor,  machinery;  value  of  stock,  barn  alone 
$10,000.  Owner  must  sell  due  illness.  P.  Benediktsson, 
Carlisle,  N.  Y.  (Route  U,  S.  20)  Cobleskill  665-W-l. 
DAIRY  farm:  97  acres.  8-room  house,  bath;  19 
stanchions;  silo.  With  herd  and  machinery  $26,500. 
Garland  Realtor,  Littlestown,  Pa.  Phone  137. 

VILLAGE  brick  block  (30x90  ft.)  inc.  $130  month 
exclusive  owner’s  appliance  store,  $18,000.  Six 
acres  florist,  two  greenhouses,  modem  home  $12,000. 
Feed,  fuel,  building  supply.  Get  list.  Hendrickson 
Bros.,  Cobleskill  7,  N.  Y. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

LiBts!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr. ),  Cobleskill, 
"Eastern"  N.  Y. _ 

HIGHLY  productive  farm  of  412  acres,  35  acres 
wheat,  25  acres  hay,  15  acres  barley,  30  acres  of 
new  seeding,  80  acres  of  valuable  timber,  100  acre3 
creek  bottom  land,  good  pastures,  creek  and  springs, 
four  tractors,  insulage  cutter,  threshing  machine  and 
all  other  good  machinery;  two  houses,  bath  and 
furnace,  excellent  large  bam,  paved  road.  Owner  will 
sacrifice  $43,000.  Ernest  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main 
St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y, _ 

FARM  wanted  near  Monroe  or  Washingtonville. 

Private  party-.  Present  owner  may  stay  on.  BOX 
5815,  RuraL  New-Yorker. 

APPtE  orchard,  900  trees,  all  kinds,  good  house, 

large  barns,  35  acres,  lower  Dutchess  County.  Ed, 
McGarry,  North  Kent,  Carmel.  N,  Y. _ 

ADIRONDACK!*.  new  house,  $3,695 ;  three  rooms, 

bath,  two  acres.  Year  round  living,  electricity, 
telephone,  state  highway.  BOX  5811,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

105  MILES  from  New  York  City,  neglected  farm 
house  and  10  acres,  for  sale.  $7,600.  BOX  5812, 
Rui;al  New-Yorker. _ 

EXTRA  good  dairy  farm  on  school  bus  road,  185 
acres.  Mostly  level,  modern  barn  for  45  cows.  Good 
residence,  10  rooms,  bath,  only  $7,000  all  cash, 
Steiner.  Broker.  Grand  Gorge,  X.  Y,  Phone  5101, 

12  ROOM  house,  excellent  condition,  two  baths  and 
beautiful  fireplace,  ideal  for  tourist  home;  44 
acres  land  on  Route  6  near  Lacyviile,  Pa.  Tioga 
Realty  Co.,  138  Center  St.,  Waverly,  N.  Y.  Phone 
712, _ 

330  ACRES,  stock,  equipment:  First  class  dairy  farm 
on  blacktop  highway,  near  New  York-Pennsylvania 
State  line;  includes  $10,000  worth  stock  and  equip¬ 
ment;  32  head  cattle,  team,  new  tractor,  etc.;  milk 
cheek  $800  monthly ;  well-built  home,  with  nine 
rooms,  utilities,  gas  heat,  pleasant  lawn;  cemented 
barn  32x76;  silo;  poultry  house;  other  buildings; 
330  acres,  100  tillable;  private  stream;  buildings 
alone  worth  over  $14,000.  FuU  price  $20,500 ;  part 
down;  terms.  No.  E-3501.  West’s,  C  P.  Steward,  225 
No.  Main  St.,  Coudersport,  Pa.  Farm  catalog  free, 
250  ACRES,  stock,  equipment:  Beautiful  waterfront 
dairy-poultry  farm  west  of  Lake  George,  includes 
56  head  cattle,  tractor,  -new  Jamesway  barn  cleaner, 
all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  home,  nine  rooms, 
1%  tile  baths,  hot-  air  heat,  hardwood  floors,  all 
improvements,  pretty  lawn;  huge  cemented  barn 
34x96,  with  44  stanchions,  water  cups  and  vents; 
silo;  2-car  garage;  poultry  house  500  capacity;  four 
brooder  houses;  2nd  bam  28x60;  new  milk  house; 
machine  shed;  250  acres,  115  tillable,  stream,  fruit 
orchard ;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $18,000 ;  income 
$16,000 ;  buildings  worth  $30,000.  Full  price  $33,000 ; 
part  down;  terms.  No.  10,169.  West's,  Mrs.  F.  E. 
Benson,  Edmeston,  N,  Y,  Farm  catalog  free, _ 

U.  S.  No.  20:  Herd  and  equipment.  Productive  dairy 
farm  with  wide  frontage  on  busy  4-lane  highway ; 
includes  24  head  cattle,  tractor,  all  tools  and  equip¬ 
ment;  fine  9-room  home  with  utilities,  shaded  lawn; 
cemented  barn  40x70;  silo,  garage;  tool  shed  20x60; 
104  acres,  70  fertile  loam,  fruit  orchard;  dairy  in¬ 
come  $7,000;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $7,000; 
full  price  $16,500.  Terms.  No.  C-5576.  West’s,  W.  M. 
Kaiser,  on  U.  S.  20  East  of  Madison,  N.  Y.  Farm 
catalog  free. _ 

ioVELY  Adirondack  cottages:  One  for  sale,  two  fully 

equipped  for  rent,  week,  month  or  season.  P.  O. 
Box  1071,  Church  Street  Station  New  York  7. 


112  ACRE  farm,  20  miles  east  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  Eight 
room  modernized  house,  good  barns.  Stanley 
Gildersleeve,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 


U.  S.  No.  20 :  232  acres,  two  homes.  Top-grade 

dairy  farm  on  U.  S.  No.  20,  east  of  Batavia; 
attractive  master  home,  nine  rooms,  tile  bath, 
utilities,  hot  air  heat,  shaded-shrubbed  lawn; 
also  8-room,  bath  tenant  house;  cemented  bam 
30x68;  2nd  barn  30x60;  silo;  2-car  garage;  other 
buildings;  232  acres,  172  tillable  loam,  fruit  or¬ 
chard,  estimated  150,000  ft.  saw  timber;  income 
$13,000 ;»  price  less  than  you  expect.  No.  C-8448. 
West’s,  John  Kelso,  So.  Lake  St.,  Rt.  19,  Pavilion, 
N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. _ 

WANTED:  Three,  five  acres,  house;  14  hours  com- 

mutmg  to  New  York  City.  BOX  5819,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED  to  rent;  Cottage  on  lake  front  to  ac^ 

commodate  five  adults,  from  July  28  to  August  11. 
Fishing  important,  conveniences  not;  within  250 
miles  New  York  City.  References.  BOX  5820,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


NEWLY  constructed  concrete  block  broiler  house  of 

8,000  capacity  with  radiant  heat  and  new  2(4 
story  six  room  house  with  two  baths  near  Chincoteague, 
Virginia.  Price  $12,500.  Strout  Realty,  Snow  Hill, 
Maryland,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  A  reasonably  priced  100  acre  farm, 

having  two  miles  frontage  on  the  Kennebec  River. 
The  18-room  house  has  modern  improvements  and  is 
ideally  located  for  Summer  guests  or  Winter  sports¬ 
men.  Buildings,  newly  roofed;  plenty  of  wood,  young 
apple  orchard  and  a  chicken  house  with  a  2,500 
chicken  capacity.  Emil  Carlson,  P.  O.  Cedar  Grove, 
Maine. 


garage,  chicken  house,  large  barn,  4-story  grist 
mill,  other  buildings,  brook  race-way.  Possibilities. 
Allentown,  Pa.  area.  BOX  5825,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOULD  like  to  buy  some  land,  lots,  farm,  acres  in 

Delaware  or  Maryland.  Buildings  optional.  Near 
town,  city  or  on  State  highway.  State  price.  Write 
Box  202  Station  A,  Hartford,  Conn. 


CHICKEN  farm,  17  acres.  2,000  hens,  layers  and 

pullets,  concrete  buildings;  priced  $29,000.  Bar- 
galn.  Ed.  McGarry,  Carmel.  N.  Y 


FOR  Sale;  Adirondack  Dude  Ranch,  capacity  60.  Ail 
Improvements,  completely  furnished,  linens  horses, 
Price  $60,000;  $25,000  down,  balance  terms. 
BOX  5826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

78  ACRE  farm,  good  house  and  barn,  silo,  hard  road 

lots  of  other  buildings ;  $4,900.  Write  for  details. 
J.  H,  Salladin,  R,  D,  4,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  _ 

BERK  SHIRES,  Mass.  75  acres.  Blueberries,  sugar 

bush  equipment,  timber,  good  spring,  six  cleared 
acres,  black  road.  BOX  5827,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


conveniences  ,*  99  year  lease.  Exceptional  oppor- 
tunity.  $27.000  cash.  BOX  5841,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


X14  ACRES,  very  productive  tractor  land,  nice  base¬ 

ment  barn  with  drinking  buckets.  8-room  house  with 
toilet  not  installed,  on  improved  road  with  school 
bus  and  mail.  Bargain  for  $6,040  and  good  location. 
Parker  s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


WE  need  more  large  equipped  dairy  rarms.  No  sale 

ho  charge.  Send  full  particulars.  United  Heal 
Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2,90  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N,  Y. 
HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2(4  lbs 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud! 
Florida. 


51  of  6  »-ib.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 

zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pall 
Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 


GUARANTEED  maple  syrup.  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 

age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$l.lo  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


ORANGES:  $5.05  bushel  prepaid.  James  Kimber 
Winter  Park,  Florida. 


HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79cts.  pound 
Lucente  Farms,  East  Durham,  N,  Y. 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential. 


BOARDERS:  Country  home  on  bus  line,  near  village. 
$25  weekly.  Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y. 


ROOM,  kitchen  or  board.  Quiet.  Television.  BOX 
5813,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


A  LICENSED  practical  nurse  desires  one  or  two 
invalids  to  care  for  in  her  new  home  in  country 
References.  Hazel  Williams.  West  Stephentown, 
New  York, 


MODERN  farm.  Lesta  King,  Wyzox,  Penna. 

COMFORTABLE  room  with  board.  BOX  296 
Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


,  ^  V.01D  &J.VCU  IU  IIIllU 

ntentai  case,  also  elderly  people  and  semi-invalids, 
BOX  5828,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


QUIET  farmhouse.  All  conveniences.  Excellent  food. 
Albany  County.  BOX  5829,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  clean,  quiet  rooms  in  modern  farm  home 
Beautiful  surroundings.  Excellent  home  cooking 
Adults  only.  Reasonable  rates.  Whitney  Homestead! 
Susquehanna,  Pa. 


BASIC  Villa  Farm:  Only  125  miles  from  New  York 
beautiful  location,  15  minutes  drlvo  from  the 
"Catskills.”  Clean,  modern,  plenty  of  good  plain 
home  cooking;  established  many  years.  Churches 
and  amusements  nearby.  Adults.  Rates  $26  per  week- 
$5.00  per  day.  Telephone,  Greenville  5-4346.  Helen 
Ditges,  Freehold,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOB  Hire:  Save  money,  time,  labor;  new  sturdy  hay 
riggings  or  wagons  equipped  with  new  tires.  Also 
equipped  with  automatic  unloader  for  chopped  hay 
and  ensilage.  Fanners  welcome  to  visit  or  write,  low 
rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak,  N,  Y.,  off 
Route  6.  at  Taeonie  State  Parkway,  1.000  ft.  past 
Alpine  Inn. 


1949  NIAGARA  liquiduster  with  concentration  8  to  1 ; 

extra  good  condition.  Mrs.  Chas.  C.  Mitchell, 
MUlbrook,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Salo:  Case  hay  baler  wire  good  working  con¬ 
dition.  Celtic  Farm,  Waldron,  N.  Y. 


PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00,  all  colors.  Chair  sets. 
Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  Humidaire  Model  450  Incubators 
with  Model  80  hatcher,  total  capacity  20.000 ;  new 
$1,400.  One  Model  450  incubator  and  hatcher  ca¬ 
pacity  8,500  used  one  season  $600,  Entire  lot  $1,800. 
Cook  Farms,  462  Lakeview  Ave.,  Valhalla,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale:  McCormick-Deering  wagon  on  new  rubber 
with  Conveto  dump  body  in  good  condition,  $200; 
one  McCormick-Deering  power  corn  sheller  $150; 
outside  hay  feeder  also  feed  trough  capacity  20 
cows,  $25  each;  one  western  saddle  $25;  assort¬ 
ment  or  barbed  wire  and  woven  wire.  August  Tams, 
Maple  Springs  Farm,  R.  D.  3,  Middletown.  New 
York.  Phone  Middletown  74143  between  12  and  1  or 
after  6. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers’ 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  364. 


—-says  ALEX  FORSHAGE,  Jr.,  of  San  Marcos,  Texas 


FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 

because  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LON6ER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  7,318,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer  I 


See.  Your  Local  Ton/  Dealer 

Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory  F.CJL 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 3 

FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  charge  or  obligation,  detail 
specifications  on  Ford  Trucks  for  1951. 

FULL  LINE  □  HEAVY  DUTY  iODELS  □ 

LIGHT  MODELS  Q  EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  MODELS  □ 

Name - - 


( Please  print  plainly ) 


Address- 
City _ 


Zone 


-State  . 


This  new  Ford  F-5  Stake  for  ’51,  like 
Forshage’s  truck,  is  the  biggest  seller 
in  the  heavy  duty  class.  It  offers  new 
5-Star  and  5-Star  Extra  Cabs  with  50% 


wider  rear  window  and  other  features  for 
more  efficient  driving.  With  a  choice 
of  over  180  models,  there’s  an  economical 
Ford  Truck  to  fit  your  job,  V-8  or  Six. 


1 


spend  only— 

23  cents  to  haul 
3200  lbs.  10  miles! 


He  drove  a  1950  Ford  F-5  Stake  equipped  with 
Power  Pilot  in  Ford’s  nationwide  Economy  Run* 
He  says,  “My  Power  Pilot  equipped  truck 
gives  top  performance  with  real  economy 
—and  this  combination  is  unusual.” 


TEXAS 

Report  No.  1502 


POWER  PILOT 
helps 

STOCKMEN 

hold  down  hauling  costs 


The  Ford  Truck 
Power  Pilot  is  a 

simpler,  fully-proven 
way  of  getting  the 
most  power  from  the 
least  gas.  This  carburetion-ignition  system 
automatically  meters  and  fires  the  right 
amount  of  gas,  at  precisely  the  right 
instant,  to  match  constantly  changing 
speed,  load  and  power  requirements. 


Unlike  conventional  systems,  the  Power 
Pilot  uses  one  control  instead  of  two,  yet 
is  designed  to  synchronize  firing  twice  as 
accurately.  You  can  use  regular  gas  .  .  . 
you  get  no- knock  performance.  Only  Ford 
in  the  low-price  field  gives  you  Power 
Pilot  Economy! 


Stockman  Forshage  works  his 
truck  six  to  eight  hours  a  day,  on 
all  kinds  of  roads.  He  says,  "Ford’s 
Economy  Run  opened  my  eyes  to 
how  little  it  costs  to  run  a  Ford 
Truck.  For  example:  In  six  months 
I  traveled  5778  miles  with  an  average 
load  of  3200  lbs.,  made  1444  stops. 
My  hauling  cost  of  gas,  oil  and  main¬ 
tenance  with  nothing  spent  for  re¬ 
pairs  came  to  $135.68  and  that’s  only 
2.34  cents  per  mile!” 

Like  others  who  rely  on  Ford  for 
greater  savings — you’ll  like  the  low- 
cost  truck  service  at  Ford  Dealers’ 
everywhere.  And,  for  more  facts  on 
the  trucks  that  last  longer  and  save 
you  money  every  mile — mail  the 
coupon  at  lower  right  today. 


Smart  Farm  Operator  Forshage  fre¬ 
quently  turns  off  Texas  roads  .  .  .  drives 
truck  cross  country.  He  says,  "Even 
off  the  road,  my  Ford  F-5  Truck  steers 
and  handles  easily!” 
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On  the  Farms  of  Great  Britain 


AST  Summer  I  had  rather  an 
unexpected  opportunity  t  o 
spend  six  weeks  in  Great 
Britain  getting  a  first-hand 
look  at  the  grassland  agri¬ 
culture  about  which  I  had  read 
so  much  over  the  years.  During  those  weeks 
I  traveled  over  3,000  miles,  nearly  all  of  it 
by  car,  making  a  circuit  that  extended  from 
the  counties  of  Kent  and  Cornwall  in  the 
south  to  Inverness  and  Aberdeen  in  the  north. 

Everywhere  I  went  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
farmers  as  I  saw  them  working  in  their  fields. 
Also  I  visited  offices  of  the  various  agricultural 
agencies,  similar  to  our  own  extension  ser¬ 
vice,  as  well  as  a  few  of  the  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  and  experimental  farms  where  plant 
breeding  is  being  carried  on  and  where  the 
results  of  the  plant  breeding  work 
are  being  tried  out  under  more 
practical  field  operations.  I  had 
known,  of  course,  that  Britain  was 
a  great  livestock  country;  even  so 
I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of 
breeds  of  cattle  maintained,  sepa¬ 
rate  and  distinct,  in  so  small  an 
area.  Though  Great  Britain  (Eng¬ 
land,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  North¬ 
ern  Ireland)  is  approximately  the 
same  area  as  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  combined, 
its  farm  people  are  doing  their  ut¬ 
most  to  feed  a  total  population  of 
over  50  million  persons. 

The  Green  Grass 

I  had  my  first  glimpse  of  what 
was  to  come  when  we  rounded  the 
northern  end  of  Ireland  and  saw 
the  startling  green  of  the  hillside 
under  the  setting  sun.  That  first 
glimpse  more  than  justified  the 
name  of  “The  Emerald  Isle.” 

Later  in  England  itself  I  was  re¬ 
peatedly  struck ,  by  the  intense 
green  of  their  grasses  which  are 
quite  different  from  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  here  in  the  Northeast.  Very  early  in  my 
travels  I  found  that  the  most  common  grass 
grown  in  Great  Britain  is  perennial  rye  grass, 
a  variety  too  tender  for  our  Northeastern  con¬ 
ditions  but  eminently  satisfactory  in  the  mild 
temperatures  and  generous  rainfall  common 
to  the  whole  British  Isles.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Great  Britain  is  some  650  miles  from 
north  to  south,  the  temperature  and  climatic 
variations  are  quite  uniform  throughout  the 
whole  country.  This  is  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream 
which  surrounds  the  British  Isles  as  though 
they  were  set  in  a  warm  water  bath.  The  nor¬ 
mal  temperature  ranges  of  the  British  Isles 
seems  to  be  between  20  and  85  degrees 
Fahrenheit  as  compared  with  our  Northeast¬ 
ern  variations  of  minus  30  de¬ 
grees  to  95  or  more  degrees  above 
zero. 

Grass  Silage  Is  Popular 

The  Summer  of  1950  was  one  of 
abnormally  high  rainfall  all  over 
Great  Britain;  thus  everywhere  I 
went  I  saw  farmers  handling  their 
crops  with  great  difficulty.  Grass 
silage,  under  such  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  a  drying  condition,  was 
understandably  popular,  and 
farmers  and  others  were  all  ready 
to  tell  me  their  experiences  and  to 
show  the  results  of  their  methods 
of  putting  up  grass  silage  and  sil¬ 
age  from  various  other  crops. 

Corn,  as  we  know  it,  is  practi¬ 
cally  unknown  in  Great  Britain. 

There  never  seems  to  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  dry  hot  weather  to  grow 
the  crop.  But,  since  grass  grows 
correspondingly  better  than  it 
does  with  us,  there  seems  to  be  no 
particular  need  of  corn  as  we  need 
it  to  supplement  our  grass  and 
hay.  Grass  silage  harvest  on  many 
farms,  I  found,  is  started  as  soon 
as  the  grass  is  12  to  15  inches  high 


By  R.  C.  McWilliams 

and,  I  was  told,  a  very  clear  distinction  is 
made  between  grass  silage  and  hay  silage. 

Dairy  rations  and  imported  grains  of  all 
kinds  were  difficult  to  get  and  relatively  very 
expensive.  Consequently,  British  farmers 
were  much  concerned  with  producing  rough- 
age  that  would  replace  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  any  need  for  grain.  Nearly  every  farm¬ 
er  that  I  talked  to  and,  of  course,  other  agri¬ 
cultural  workers,  showed  a  very  keen  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  protein  in  their 
roughages  and  would  discuss  the  best  method 
of  producing  a  12,  15  or  17  per  cent  protein 
feed  from  forage  crops. 

I  also  soon  learned  that  whereas  with  us 


Down  the  lane  to  market.  Most  livestock  in  Great  Britain  can  be  driven  to 
loading  points  for  market.  Here  are  some  nice  Kerry  Hill  sheep  at  Rhayader 

in  Wales.  * 

timothy  is  timothy,  the  British  farmer  has  at 
least  three  different  strains  of  timothy  to  se¬ 
lect  from  in  making  up  his  seeding  mixture. 

I  also  learned  that  they  had  the  same  three 
strains  of  perennial  rye  grass  and  of  orchard 
grass  which,  over  there,  is  called  Cocksfoot.” 

These  are  a  pasture  strain,  a  hay  strain,  and 
an  intermediate  strain,  that  differ  not  in  yield 
but  in  habit  of  growth.  One  farmer  with 
whom  I  was  discussing  grass  seeding  mix¬ 
tures  showed  me  the  order  of  seed  which  he 
had  purchased  during  the  past  year  for  use 
on  his  farm.  Among  them  were  several  of 
these  special  strains  of  grasses  and  clovers.  I 
was  told  that  the  principal  source  of  these 
improved  strains  was  the  plant  breeding  sta¬ 
tion  at  Aberystwyth,  Wales.  The  varieties  and 
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strains  of  seed  developed  at  this  station  all 
carried  the  letter  “S”  to  designate  their 
source.  Later  when  I  visited  this  station,  I  was 
shown  the  complete  procedure  from  plant 
selection  through  breeding,  seed  increase,  and 
supervised  seed  production  equivalent  to  our 
certified  seed  production  methods. 

Clovers  apparently  did  not  stand  as  high 
on  the  scale  of  values  of  the  British  farmer  as 
they  do  with  us.  Nearly  all  of  the  seedings  in¬ 
cluded  either  red  clover  or  one  of  the  strains 
of  white  clover,  somewhat  similar  to  our  na¬ 
tive  pasture  clover,  but  there  was  not  the 
same  concern  with  maintaining  clover  in  their 
stands  as  we  have  here.  How  much  of  this  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  accustomed  to 
longer  lived  stands  from  which  clover  has  a 
tendency  to  run  out,  or  how  much  was  due  to 
their  inability  to  get  potash  fertil¬ 
izers  which  are,  with  us,  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  clover  stands,  is 
something  that  I  did  not  find  out. 
In  their  grassland  farming  the  ni¬ 
trogen  fertilizers  had  a  much 
higher  place  than  with  us.  At 
several  places  I  found  that  the 
amount  of  nitrogen  used  per  acre 
during  the  year  would  equal  close 
to  1,000  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 
The  popular  nitrogen  fertilizer, 
known  as  nitro-chalk,  ordinarily 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  300  pounds 
per  acre  two  or  three  times  dur¬ 
ing  the  season  on  their  grasslands 
that  were  being  pastured  or  used 
in  the  making  of  grass  silage. 
Nitro-chalk  is  a  product  appar¬ 
ently  made  within  the  British 
Isles,  whereas  phosphorus  and 
potash  fertilizers  are  imported; 
under  the  present  British  program 
the  government  does  not  feel  that 
much  money  should  be  spent  out 
of  the  country  for  these  latter  ma¬ 
terials.  The  men  I  talked  with 
seemed  to  think  that  clover  was 
not  important  in  producing  high- 
quality  roughage  where  they  had  these  heavy 
applications  of  nitrogen  which  gave  them 
fresh,  fast  growing  grass,  for  pasture  use, 
carrying  a  high  percentage  of  protein. 

Pasture  Clovers 

Pasture  clover  types  used  in  Great  Britain 
were  particularly  interesting  to  me.  They  are 
markedly  different  from  our  popular  Ladino 
clover  in  that  they  are  developments  from 
their  own  native  pasture  clover  types.  They 
do  not  grow  as  tall  as  Ladino  clover  but  root 
much  more  strongly  and  resist  grazing.  The 
British  have  carried  on  some  comparative 
tests  with  Ladino  clover  and  feel  that  under 
their  conditions  their  own  strains  of  clover 
outyield  Ladino  at  its  best  and,  in  addition, 
are  much  longer  lived.  There 
seems  to  be  some  question  in  the 
minds  of  research  workers  as  to 
their  having  found  the  best 
method  of  handling  Ladino  clover 
and  that  it  yet  may  have  a  place 
under  their  pasture  and  grass  sil¬ 
age  conditions.  They  also  have 
several  strains  of  red  clover  which 
vary  from  the  common  type  in 
rate  of  growth  and  time  of  bloom¬ 
ing. 

I  found,  of  course,  a  wide  vari¬ 
ation  among  farmers,  the  same  as 
one  finds  here  at  home,  in  the  way 
in  which  they  made  use  of  seed 
varieties,  fertilizers,  and  grassland 
management  but,  in  all  fairness, 
I  did  find  a  very  high  percentage 
among  the  men  I  talked  with  who 
impressed  me  as  being  highly 
skilled  in  their  occupation.  In 
southern  England,  particularly,  I 
saw  some  of  the  famous  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  that  had  been  in 
grass  for  generations.  Making  due 
allowance  for  the  wet  1950  season 
that  they  were  having,  there  was 


. 

:  ■ 


On  many  farms  in  Great  Britain  this  is  the  usual  type  of  storage  used  for  a  ]ushness  to  the  growth  of 

baled  hay.  Such  coverage,  inexpensive  and  practical,  is  known  as  a  Dutch 

barn.  (Continued  on  Page  386) 
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Remember 

-Goodyear  makes  a  better  tire 
for  every  farm  job  and  every 
type  of  implement 


ALL 

THREE 

extra* 

traction 

features 


make  it  your  wisest 
“look-ahead”  buy 


o, 


lily  Super-Sure-Grip  gives  you  these  extra-traction  advantages  —  at 
no  extra  cost!  Plus  extra-long  wear,  doubly  important  now  because  you  may  have 
to  use  today’s  tires  for  a  long  time  to  come.  That’s  why  the  latest  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey  of  farmers  shows  Super-Sure-Grip  to  be  the  best-liked  tractor  tire  in  America ! 


1.  GOODYEAR  SURE-GRIP 

ACTION.  Goodyear  lugs  are  set  closer 
at  the  shoulder  than  at  the  center.  This 
exclusive  design  provides  a  vise-like  grip 
that  holds  the  soil  in  the  ground,  giving 
the  lugs  greater  traction  than  curved 
lugs  that  “plow  out”  the  soil.  Result  — 
Goodyears  pull  where  other  tires  don’t! 


2.  STRAIGHT-BAR  LUGS.  Because 
Goodyear  lugs  are  set  straight  as  a  ruler, 
they  have  greater  traction  area  than  lugs 
that  toe  in.  Result:  Goodyear  lugs  thrust 
against  the  soil  with  equal  force  from 
center  to  shoulder,  giving  better  traction 
both  forward  and  backward—1 “the  great¬ 
est  pidl  on  earth!” 


3.  EXTRA-LONG  WEAR.  Since 

Goodyear’s  Sure-Gru*  lug  action  holds 
the  soil  firmly  in  the  ground,  skid, 
slippage  and  abrasion  are  greatly 
reduced.  Goodyear’s  famous  0-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R  self-cleaning  lugs  have  no 
mud-catching  hooks  or  cups.  The  result  is 
smoother  riding,  less  slip,  far  longer  life ! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 


Soper-Sare-Grip— T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tiro  &  Bobber  Company.  Akron; Ohio 
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^  SUPER  ~ 

Ckanneldram 

ROOFING  NEWS^ 

NO  OVER-HEAD 
OVER  HEAD  HERE 


WHY  WHEELING  WARE 
WEARS  LONGER... 


Reason  one:  it’s  hand- 
dipped  in  Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
after  it’s  made!  Reason 
two:  hand-dipping  seals 
every  seam  against  leaks, 
rust!  Reason  three:  Dura- 
Zinc-Alloy  wears  and 
wears,  comes  to  you  glow¬ 
ing  new  —  stays  that  way 
longer!  All  three  reason 
enough  for  you  to  look  all¬ 
ways  for  the  ware  that 
wears  the  Wheeling  Label ! 


COAL  HOD 


ROUND  TUB 


SQUARE  TUB 


TWIN-PAIL 


AMAZING  WHEELING  DIAMONDRAG 
MAKES  SOFTER  BEDS  FOR 
SEEDS  TO  WAKE  UP  IN! 


Wheeling  Channeldrain  Roof 

Applied  in  1928  Still 
Sound  and  Tight  Without 
Repairs  or  Paint! 

William  M.  Matteson,  of  Springville, 
N.  Y.,  bought  Wheeling  Super-Chan- 
neldrain  Roofing  for  his  warehouse 
back  in  1928  — and  here’s  what  he 
says  about  it  today:  rtThis  roof  has 
been  on  23  years  or  more  and  is 
located  within  100 -feet  of  the... rail¬ 
road  track.  The  smoke  and  fire  ash 
from  the  engines  pour  over  this  roof 
several  times  each  day.  This  roof  has 
not  been  painted  or  treated  in  any 
way  and  has  stood  this  severe  test 
these  many  years,  showing  no  sign  of 
rust  or  leakage.”  More  than  this, 
surely  no  one  can  want  for  a  roof  — 
or  claim  for  a  roofing!  ’Nough  said? 


SUPER-CHANNELDRAIN 
ROOFING  BETTER  3  WAYS! 

Extra  side  lap,  extra 
strength,  extra  rust 
resistance  — these  are 
the  three  things  that 
m  ake  Wheeling 
Super  -  Channeldrain 
superior !  The  extra 
side  lap  of  Channel- 
drain’s  exclusive  de¬ 
sign  gives  added  pro¬ 
tection  from  leakage! 

The  extra  strength  of 
steel  and  Channel- 
drain’s  built-in  deep 
section  give  added 
stiffness,  more  resist¬ 
ance  to  wind-lift!  And 
the  extra  rust  resistance  of  Wheeling 
Cop-R-Loy— the  Copper  Alloyed  Steel 
—gives  years  of  life!  Next  time  you’re 
thinking  of  roofing,  think  of  Channel- 
drain!  Remember  — it  wears  and 
wears,  and  when  it  rains  it  drains! 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
I  WHEELING  WEST  VIRGINIA 


checked. 

I  QDiemondrog  Q  Channeldrain  Q  Wheeling 


Here’s  an  inexpensive  harrow  that 
does  the  best  breaking-up  job  you  ever 
saw!  It’s  the  Wheeling  Diamondrag-; 
a  mesh  of  cut-steel  diamonds  that 
break  clods  and  lumps  like  tiny  plows, 
leaving  a  seed  bed  that’s  perfect  for 
sowing!  And  note:  Diamondrag  is 
light,  simple  to  use !  Just  hitch  a 
couple  of  squares  behind  your  tractor. 
See  the  Wheeling  Diamondrag  next 
time  you’re  at  your  dealer’s  — or  use 
the  handy  coupon  to  get  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  all  Wheeling  products 
for  the  farm. 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 


Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 

1  <TOFFT 

- — — - 

<.•:>* ate 

Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 

il— 

;  city  ggaa 

STATE - 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


The  Garden  in  June 


As  soon  as  the  weather  becomes 
really  warm  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
lima  beans,  bush  beans,  pole  beans, 
watermelons',  muskmelons,  and  to 
set  out  sweet  potato  and  pepper 
plants.  All  of  these  vegetables  .need 
heat  for  germination .  and  vigorous 
growth. 

Late  plantings  of  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli,  Brussels  sprouts  and 
celery  are  usually  made  in  June  for 
transplanting  in  July  where  early 
crops  such  as  peas,  spinach  and 
lettuce  have  been  harvested.  It  takes 
from  four  to  five  weeks  to  grow 
plants,  so  the  sowing  of  the  seed 
should  be  timed  accordingly.  Small 
plantings  in  the  garden  can  be  made 
where  the  plants  are  to  grow.  Sow 
several  seeds  in  each  place  and  thin 
later  to  one. 


Photo:  D.  F.  Jones 


Muskmelons  need  heat  for  germin¬ 
ation  and  vigorous  growth..  The  new, 
small  fruited  type  of  early  musk¬ 
melons  is  best  suited  for  areas 
where  the  climate  is  relatively  cool. 
These  nice  hybrids  are  growing  well 
at  Mulberry  Hill  near  New  Haven, 
Connecticut. 

Celery  needs  specially  prepared 
soil  that  has  been  well  supplied  with 
organic  matter.  The  surface  must  be 
smooth  and  firm  and  the  seed  barely 
covered.  The  surface  of  the  soil  must 
be  kept  moist  at  all  times  by  water¬ 
ing  lightly  once  a  day,  preferably  in 
the  morning.  A  burlap  covering  pre¬ 
vents  washing  of  the  soil  and  seeds, 
and  this  can  be  left  on  until  the  seeds 
begin  to  germinate. 

All  of  the  tender  flowers  thrive  in 
June.  Zinnias,  marigolds,  cosmos, 
dahlias,  cannas,  gladiolus  can  be  put 
into  the  ground  anytime  during  the 
month  for  mid-summer  and  fall 
bloom. 

Asparagus  and  Tomatoes 

The  asparagus  season  usually  lasts 
about  six  weeks  to  the  middle  or 
latter  part  of  June.  Cutting  should 
be  discontinued  when  the  shoots  be¬ 
come  smaller  than  one  half  inch  in 
diameter.  At  the  end  of  the  cutting 
season  the  ground  should  be  well 
stirred  to  kill  all  weeds,  and  fertil¬ 
izer  applied.  Asparagus  is  a  large 
feeder  and  can  use  liberal  amounts 
of  manure  and  a  5-10-10  mixed 
fertilizer.  The  next  season’s  crop  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  thrifty  top  growthi 
which  should  be  at  least  five  feet  or 
more  in  height  by  the  end  of  the 
season.  Asparagus  is  difficult  to  keep 
free  from  weeds  as  the  shoots  come 
up  over  a  wide  area,  especially  as 
the  plants  get  older.  Mulching  will 
prevent  weed  growth,  adds  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  and  promotes  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  growth. 

If  tomatoes  are  to  be  trained  on 
stakes  or  trellis  these  supports  should 
be  put  in  place  before  the  plants  are 
set.  Tomatoes  produce  about  equally 
well  whether  they  are  allowed  to 
spread  on  the  ground  or  are  grown 
on  some  kind  of  support.  The  fruit  is 
easier  to  gather  and  is  freer  from  dis¬ 
ease  if  the  plants  are  kept  off  the 
ground.  Tomatoes  grow  rapidly  in 
June  and  should  have  the  side 
branches  removed  and  tied  to  stakes 
or  trellis  about  every  five  days  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  most  rapid  growth. 
Never  remove  any  leaves  from  the 
main  stems  as  the  fruit  ripens  better 
when  shaded  from  the  direct  sun. 

Four  poles  tied  together  at  the  top 
and  spaced  about  four  feet  apart 
makes  an  excellent  support  for 
tomatoes,  pole  beans  and  cucumbers. 
Shorter  poles  can  be  used  and  the 
poles  last  longer  since  they  need  to 
be  set  only  a  few  inches  in  the 
ground. 

Thinning  is  Important 

Thinning ‘is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  jobs  to  do  in  the  garden  and 
is  the  most  often  neglected.  Spinach 


will  go  to  seed  quickly  if  it  is 
crowded.  Carrots,  beets,  onions  and 
other  root  and  bulb  crops  require 
two  to  three  inches,  at  least,  be¬ 
tween  plants  to  develop  properly. 
Lettuce  will  not  head  unless  it  is 
spaced  10  to  15  inches  in  the  row. 
Corn  needs  from  two  to  three  square 
feet  per  plant,  depending  upon  the 
size  of  the  stalk.  Plants  that  are  too 
crowded  produce  only  nubbins  and 
sometimes  nothing  at  all  if  the 
weather  is  dry  at  silking  time. 
Peas  and  beans  adjust  themselves  to 
almost  any  planting  rate  but  the 
pods  are  larger  and  easier  to  pick  if 
the  plants  are  spaced  from  four  to 
six  inches  in  the  row.  Cucumbers, 
melons  and  summer  squash  need  at 
least  six  square  feet  per  plant,  water¬ 
melons  and  winter  squash  about 
double  this  amount. 

Plants  that  are  not  growing 
properly  may  be  injured  by  too 
much  fertilizer  applied  too  closely 
to  the  roots.  Such  plants  will  have 
a  dark  green  color  but  wilt  in  mid¬ 
day  and  are  easily  blown  over.  If  the 
roots  fail  to  spread  out  and  are  dead 
at  the  ends  this  is  probably  due  to 
fertilizer  burn.  The  only  remedy  for 
this  is  heavy  watering  to  leach  out 
the  surplus  nitrogen  and  potash.  A 
similar  condition  may  result  from 
root  rot,  bacterial  blight  on  peas  and 
corn.  Cabbages  and  related  plants 
may  wilt  from  ant  or  maggot  injury 
on  the  stems  below  ground,  or  in¬ 
fection  by  the  club  root  fungus. 
Calomel  dust  applied  to  the  stems 
and  roots  at  the  time  the  plants  are 
set,  and  again  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  around  the  stems  at  10  day 
intervals,  will  prevent  most  of  this 
injury. 

Beetles  and  Borers 

Flea  beetles  on  tomatoes,  potatoes, 
peppers  and  egg  plants  are  not  con¬ 
spicuous  but  do  much  damage  to 
young  plants.  The  striped  and  spot¬ 
ted  asparagus  beetle  starts  feeding 
on  the  new  growth  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  and  the  bean  beetles  con¬ 
tinue  their  feeding  all  Summer. 
Aphis  also  appear  in  great  numbers 
m  hot  dry  weather.  All  of  these  in¬ 
sects  can  be  controlled  by  timely 
applications  of  a  rotenone,  py- 
rethrum,  nicotine  mixture. 

The  squash  vine  borer  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  main  stems  and  leaf 
stalks  shortly  before  the  flowers  first 
appear:  Care  should  be  taken  not 
to  apply  insecticides  when  the  flow¬ 
ers  are  open  as  this  will  kill  the  bees 
and  other  insects  needed  to  pollinate 
the  blossoms.  Applications  should  be 
made  early  in  the  morning  or  late 
in  the  evening  when  the  flowers  are 
closed. 

The  corn  borer  enters  the  stalk 
first  at  the  base  of  the  tassel.  Appli¬ 
cations  of  insecticides  should  be 
made  in  the  whorl  of  leaves  at  the 
top  of  the  plants  when  the  tip  of  the 
tassel  is  first  seen.  Three  or  four 
additional  applications  at  five  day 
intervals  are  needed  for  best  con¬ 
trol.  Later  applications  should  be 
applied  to  the  ear  shoot  as  soon  as 
it  appears.  DDT  and  Ryania  are  the 
most  effective  materials  to  use  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  keep  DDT 
off  other  plants  in  the  garden.  All 
insecticides  should  be  applied  as 
lightly  and  evenly  as  possible. 

Plantings  of  cabbage  and  other 
crucifers,  all  of  the  vine  crops  and 
beans  made  during  the  first  half  of 
June  in  southern  New  England  are 
usually  less  injured  by  insects  and 
diseases  than  plantings  made  earlier 
or  later.  The  best  time  to  plant  corn 
for  freedom  from  borer  damage  is 
between  May  20  and  June  15. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 

:ioo  boo  iooo  iooo 

poitiwe  postsci  DoaUrt  P.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 

Tomato  . 

$3.00 

$4.10 

$3.00 

Cabbage  . 

...  1,15 

2.35 

3.50 

2.50 

Cauliflower  . 

..  1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

Sweet  Potato  . . . . 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

Pepper  . 

.  1 .25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

Brussels  Sprout  .  . 

.  ...  1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

Broccoli  . 

....  1.10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

Collard  . 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2.25 
per  1,000:  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  in  Live  Mot*. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &.  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS. 


Post  Paid 

25 

too 

500 

1000 

Tomato  . 

$1.10 

$3.00 

$4.10 

Cabbage  . 

1.10 

2.35 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . 

1.25 

3.50 

5.50 

Pepper  . 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussel  Spts... 

.  .40 

1.10 

2.75 

4.25 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  Location  Barnsboro 


Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  John  Baer,  Grothen 
Globe,  Italian  Red  Plum,  Longred  Tomato  Plants. 
Grown  from  Certified  Seed  and  Sprayed  Against 
Blight:  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  prepaid. 
Express  Coiled:  $3.00,  1000.  Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 

Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn  State  Ballhead, 
Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch,  Flat  Dutch,  Glory 
Enkhuizen,  Savoy.  Onions:  Yellow  Bermuda,  White 
Bermuda:  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  prepaid. 
Express  Collect:  $2.00,  1000.  Porto  Rico,  Nancy  Hall 
Sweet  Potato  Plants,  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper: 
100,  75c;  500,  $2.75;  1000,  $4.75  prepaid.  Express 
collect:  $4.00,  1000.  Early  Snowball  Cauliflower:  100, 
$1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1000,  $7.00  prepaid.  Broccoli  and 
Brussel  Sprouts  Prices  Same  as  Cabbage.  Wire,  Write 
or  Phone  Us  Your  Order.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 
DIXIE  PLANT  CO.,  FRAN  KLI N,  VA.,  Phone  8162-4 


MILLION  VEGETABLE  PLANTS 

Cabbage:  Copenhagen,  Golden  Aere,  Marlon  Markat, 
Ballhead,  Jersey,  Charleston,  Wakefield,  Round  Dutch. 
BEST  VARIETIES:  Onion,  Beet,  Lettuce,  Collard, 
Broccoli,  Brussel  Sprouts:  300-$ 1 .50 ;  500-$2.00;  1000- 
$3.25  postpaid.  Express  collect  $2.00  per  thousand, 
5000-$7.50.  Snowball  Cauliflower:  90  ds.  per  100. 
TOMATO  —  Grown  from  Certified  Seed,  Rutgers,  Mar- 
globe,  Stokesdale:  300-$ I .50 ;  500-$2.00;  l000-$3.50 

postpaid.  Expressed  $2.75  per  thousand;  5000-$I2,50. 
PORTO  RICA  POTATO.  Ruby  King  and  California 
Wonder  Pepper:  300-$l .75;  500 -$2.50 ;  1 000-54.00  post¬ 
paid.  Express  collect  $3.00  per  thousand.  Moss  packed. 

GOOD  PLANTS  GUARANTEED. 
JOYNER'S  PLANT  FARM,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Cabbage  Plants 

Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State, 
Marlon  Market,  Red  Dutch:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00; 
5000,  $7.50.  Broccoli  Plants  and  Onion  Plants:  1000, 
$2.50;  5000,  $10.00.  Cauliflower  Plants.  Early  Snow¬ 
ball:  1000,  $6.00;  5000,  $25.  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 
Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico:  1000,  $3.50;  10,000,  $30. 
Tomato  Plants:  (All  from  Certified,  treated  seeds) 
Marglobe,  Rutger,  Stokesdale:  1000,  $3.00;  5000, 

$12.50.  Prompt  shipments,  full  count,  and  100% 
live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO„  FRANKLIN.  VA. 


TEN  MILLION  FIELD  GROWN  CABBAGE  PLANTS 
READY.  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Round  Dutch, 
Marion  Market,  Flat  Dutch,  Wakefield,  Enkhulscn 
and  Danish  Ballhead.  LETTUCE  and  ONION 
PLANTS.  TEN  MILLION  TOMATO  PLANTS  READY 
MAY  10th.  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear:  500,  $2.50; 
1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Express  orders  cabbage  $2.00, 
•  000.  Express  tomatoes  $3.00,  1000.  Long  red  tomato 
plants  express  $4.00,  1000.  Potatoes  $4.50,  IOOO. 

Write  for  Catalogue  on  all  kinds  of  plants. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

IDEAL  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA 


Marglobe,  Rutgers,  and  other  varieties  of  Tomato 
Plants:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.00.  Sweet  Potato  Plants, 
Porto  Rico  and  other  varieties  from  Certified  Seed: 
500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.75.  Bermuda  and  Prizetaker 

Onion  Plants:  500,  $2.25:  1000,  $4.50.  Ruby  King 
and  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper  Plants:  500, 
$2.75;  1000,  $5.50.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00  per  100. 
Early  Jersey.  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Golden  Acre  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants:  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00.  Plants  from  Seeds  of 
Known  Origin.  Prompt  shipments.  “PETER  PAN’' 
THE  PLANT  MAN,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 


Vegetable  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  10  VARIETIES  INCLUDING 
“Yellows  Resistant.”  Tomato  Plants:  8  varieties  In¬ 
cluding  Stokescross  Hybrids.  Sweet  Potato  Plants — 
AU  Virginia  State  Certified.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Onion  and  other  Plants.  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for 
Catalog,  and  ask  for  Special  quotations  in  quantity 
lots,  from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &.  Largest  Growers.” 
J-  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 

Early  Jersey,  Charleston  Wakefield,  Flat  Dutch,  Ball- 
head,  Golden  Acre,  and  Copenhagen  Market  Cabbage 
Plants:  500,  $1.75;  1000,  $3.00.  Bermuda  and  Prize- 
taker  Onion  Plants:  500,  $2.25;  1000,  $4.50.  Marglobe. 
Rutger,  and  other  varieties  of  Tomato  Plants:  500, 
$2.50 ;  1000,  $4.00.  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  from  Certified 
Seed:  Porto  Rico  and  other  varieties:  500,  $2.50;  1000, 
$4.75.  Cauliflower  Plants:  $1.00  per  hundred.  Ruby 
King  an(j  California  Wonder  Sweet  Pepper  Plants: 
500,  $2.75;  1000,  $5.50.  Good  Plants;  Plant  Shipment. 
MBS.  SAMUEL  BRADSHAW,  Franklin,  Virginia 

millions  open  grown  field  plants  ready 

CABBAGE:  Golden  Acre,  Copenhagen,  Flat  Dutch, 
Round  Dutch,  Marion  Market,  Enkhuisen,  Wakefields, 
Danish  Ballhead.  LETTUCE  &  ONION  Plants:  Ten 
million  Tomato  Plants — Rutger,  Stokesdale,  John 
Dear:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid.  Cabbage  ex- 
««•  $2.00,  1000.  Tomato  express:  $3.00,  1000. 

Potato:  $4.50,  1000.  Write  for  free  catalogue  on  all 
kinds  of  plants.  Harvey  Lankford,  Franklin,  Virginia. 

I®?.  M'W°n  Vegetable  Plants — Cabbage:  Copenhagen, 
n«iii?n  Aore'  Flat  Dutch,  Marlon  Market,  Enkhuisen, 
Railhead.  Tomato:  Rutgers,  Stokesdale,  John  Bear. 

union  Plants:  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $3.50  postpaid. 

rnrfo®5*  Cabbage:  $2.00,  1000.  Express  Tomato:  $3.00, 
iuuo.  Sweet  Potato:  $4.50,  1000.  All  Plants 

“  '  '  Service. 

VIRGINIA 


PcT_  Moss  Packed.  Quick  Service. 
^ETE  LANKFORD,  FRANKLIN, 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  - 

plarus'  Certified  seed  bought  from  Califorr 
lOno  n*>  .Co.  Varieties:  Rutgers,  Marglobe,  $2.£ 
California  Wonder  pepper  plants,  $4.00,  1000, 
Hungarian  Hot  Wax,  same  price.  Cabba 
Sa  '  1000.  Porto  Rico  sweet  potato  plan 

ni'|,i:  1500.  White  Bermuda  onion  plants,  $1.50,  IOC 
WHITMAN  PLANT  CO.,  QUITMAN,  GEORG 


For  a  Gay  Garden  After 
Frost 

After  the  first  frost  has  blackened 
zinnias,  marigolds,  dahlias  and  other 
tender  plants,  the  garden  presents  a 
rather  sorry  sight  during  the  weeks 
of  fine  Fall  weather  which  usually 
follow — it  does,  that  is,  unless  an 
early-summer  planting  plan  has  been 
followed.  To  have  bright  blooms  in 
late  Fall,  plant  quick-growing,  frost- 
resistant  annuals  in  June.  They  will 
survive  this  first  frost  and  keep  the 
garden  gay  for  at  least  another 
month.  The  following  easy-to-grow 
varieties  are  especially  recommended 
for  June  planting. 

High  on  the  list  comes  the  calen¬ 
dula,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
annuals,  as  well  as  one  of  the  showi¬ 
est.  If  the  season  happens  to  be  mild, 
there  will  be  flowers  right  up  to 
Thanksgiving  or  after,  except  in  far 
northern  latitudes.  Some  of  the  new 
improved  sorts  rival  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  in  form  and  color,  a  far  cry  in¬ 
deed  from  the  calendula  of  Grand¬ 
mother’s  day!  Seeds  sown  up  to  mid- 
June  will  put  on  a  fine  show  in  the 
autumn  garden.  Seedlings  should  be 
transplanted  in  early  August  to  stand 
about  six  inches  apart.  When  mov¬ 
ing,  be  sure  to  keep  a  good  clump  of 
soil  about  the  roots. 

Another  persistently  hardy  annual 
is  the  cornflower  or  bachelor’s  button. 
The  blue  sort  is  especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  Indian  summer  bloom, 
for  good  garden  blues  are  scarce  at 
that  time.  But  be  sure  to  plant  the 
red,  pink  and  white  sorts,  too,  as 
all  are  highly  desirable  for  cutting. 

Annual  phlox  ( Drummondi )  will 
put  on  a  gorgeous  fall  flower  show 
if  the  tall,  giant-flowered  sorts  are 
planted.  What  these  plants  will  en¬ 
dure  in  the  way  of  cold  nights  is 
truly  amazing.  Sow  the  seed,  where 
the  plants  are  to  bloom,  during  the 
first  part  of  June,  later  thinning  out 
the  weak  seedlings  so  that  the  plants 
will  stand  about  six  inches  apart. 

For  a  reliably  hardy  edging,  noth¬ 
ing  surpasses  sweet  alyssum.  It  has 
even  been  known  to  come  up  smiling 
through  a  light  snowfall!  Plant  both 
purple  and  white  varieties  in  early 
summer  and  set  seedlings  where 
bloom  is  wanted;  alternating  the  two 
colors  makes  a  pretty  border. 

Another  hardy  plant  for  the  fall 
garden  is  the  annual  larkspur.  This 
is  a  fast  grower,  and  June-sown 
seeds  will  produce  plants  ready  to 
bloom  in  early  September.  Some  of 
the  newer  sorts,  such  as  the  Early 
Giant  Hyacinth  Flowered,  will  pro¬ 
duce  flower  stalks  around  two  feet 
tall,  in  a  wide  range  of  good  colors. 

Helychrysum  or  strawflower  can  be 
planted  as  late  as  July  1  for  fall 
bloom.  This  is  probably  the  most 
widely  grown  of  the  everlastings  and 
is  as  desirable  for  cutting  in  the 
fresh  state  as  it  is  dried  for  winter 
bouquets.  If  wanted  for  the  latter 
use,  cut  stems  when  the  buds  are  a 
third  open.  Warm,  rich  autumn 
shades  predominate,  holding  their 
colors  well  after  drying. 

In  the  same  category  is  the  old- 
fashioned  celosia  or  cockscomb  which 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent 
years.  June-planted  seed  will  make 
the  late  garden  gay  with  bright 
colors  —  orange,  yellow,  fiery  scarlet, 
as  well  as  a  soft  rose  color.  These, 
too,  play  a  double  role,  effective  both 
as  a  freshly  cut  flower  and  in  the 
dried  state.  In  your  planting  of 
cockscomb  be  sure  to  include  the 
Giant  Plumed  variety,  for  its  long 
silky  plumes  in  scarlet,  orange  and 
yellow  will  make  a  wonderful  show¬ 
ing  in  the  late  garden.  Celosia  spicata 
produce  pointed  spikes  of  bloom  of 
an  enchanting  soft  rose  color,  chang¬ 
ing  later  to  silvery  white.  Like  the 
plumed  variety,  this  grows  about 
three  feet  high.  If  wanted  for  drying, 
the  flowers  of  celosia  should  not  be 
cut  until  fully  opened. 

And  don’t  overlook  statice  when 
planting  in  June  for  late  bloom.  Its 
colors  are  unique  and  the  flower 
sprays  airy  and  graceful.  There  are 
several  shades  of  blue  and  lavender, 
also  rose  and  white  and  a  clear  bright 
yellow,  as  well  as  fawn,  mauve, 
salmon  and  red.  Statice  is  one  of  the 
easiest  to  grow  of  all  annuals  and  is 
excellent  for  cutting  in  the  fresh 
state  as  well  as  for  drying  for  winter 
use. 

Thus,  with  a  bit  of  forethought, 
there  need  be  no  barren  spaces  in 
any  garden  between  the  first  frost 
and  the  time  the  hardy  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  take  over.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Now -Choose 
from  3  Great 

Mew  Idea 

Mowers 


each  features  quick,  easy  hitch 
each  makes  clean,  square  turns 


Easiest  handling  mower  of  its  type!  Readily  moved  by  hand  on 
retractable  rollers  —  hitched  to  tractor  drawbar  or  mounting 
brackets  by  only  two  bolts.  Tough  tubular  steel  frame  provides 
extra  strength  without  excess  weight.  Cutter  bar  is  fully  pro¬ 
tected  against  hidden  obstructions  by  Automatic  Safety  Release. 
This  new  No.  40  offers  exceptional  cutting  ability  in  heaviest 
growths  —  PLUS  all-round  maneuverability  that  has  no  equal. 
Get  all  the  facts  about  the  all-new  New  Idea  No.  40  —  the 
semi-mounted  mower  that’s  second  to  none!  Check  coupon  for 
detailed  literature. 


NEW  IDEA  No.  30-A  Mower- 
favored  by 
thousands  of  farmers 

Quickest  “on  and  off"  mower  on 
the  market.  Trails  straight  and 

true— with  full  weight  balanced 
on  its  own  heavy  but  free-rolling 
wheels.  Power-take-off  operated  lift 
and  sickle.  Special  Pitman  lock 

cuts  sickle  vibration.  Described  in 

free  folder  listed  in  coupon. 


NEW  IDEA  No.  30-AH 
Hydraulic  Lift 
Tractor  Mower 

Hydraulic  power  quickly  puts  cutter 
bar  up  or  down  to  any  desired 
height  from  ground  —  holds  it 
firmly  in  position.  Send  for  folder. 


Introduction  of  a  remarkable  newcomer  —  the  No.  40  Semi- ! 
Mounted  Mower  —  puts  New  Idea’s  line-up  of  mowers  farther 
ahead  than  ever.  See  them  all  at  your  New  Idea  dealer’s.  You’ll 
see  mower  engineering  at  its  farm-proved  finest! 


Is  a  good  Ideal 


Mail  } 

coupon 
today 
for 
free 

illustrated 
folders! 


- — ryniNQ  C0R 


Dept.  349,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

B  puti"  8  feix 

U  All-Purpose  Elevator,  H  ckkers 

U  Wagons  U  Corn  Snapper, 

□'Tronsp,Sto”and  She"e" 


Name 
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W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


The  Advantages 

With  the  passing  of  April,  most 
farmers  are  not  only  thinking  and 
planning  about  the  regular  spring 
planting,  but  we  also  often  build  air 
castles  regarding  some  extra  pro¬ 
jects  that  we  know  will  improve  our 
general  farm  setup  as  well  as  in¬ 
crease  the  cash  returns  for  the 
future. 

It  may  be  the  erection  of  some 
farm  buildings  that  would  add  to  the 
value  of  the  property  as  a  whole,  the 
remodeling  of  existing  buildings,  cow 
barns  in  particular,  to  conform  with 
the  increasing  requirements  of  the 
milk  inspector  in  the  interests  of 
better  sanitation.  It  may  be  the 
installing  of  modern  kitchen  equip¬ 
ment  in  the  farm  home,  or  in  some 
instances  the  securing  of  additional 
acres  either  by  actual  purchase,  or 
by  renting  land  from  a  nearby 
neighbor. 

There  may  be  instances,  true  on 
many  farms,  where  this  increased 
acreage  of  tillable  land  can  be  se¬ 
cured  within  our  present  holdings, 
by  reclaiming  some  of  our  poorer 
fields  which  at  present  are  furnish¬ 
ing  below  average  pasture,  by  tile 
drainage.  This  land,  when  well 
drained,  usually  provides  us  with 
the  very  best  soil  on  the  farm,  since 
its  fertility  has  not  been  exhausted 
by  continued  cropping,  and  also  be¬ 
cause  there  is  an  accumulation  of 
humus  or  organic  matter  that  has 
gone  back  to  the  soil  as  the  old  sod 
broke  down  and  disintegrated. 

It  may  not  be  good  economy,  under 
present  costs  of  both  tile  and  labor, 
to  attempt  a  complete  or  very  ex¬ 
tensive  system  of  tile  drainage.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  many,  many  farms 
where  a  comparatively  short  run  of 
tile  would  reclaim  a  part  of  a  field 
that  has  interfered  with  the  eco¬ 
nomical  and  convenient  operation  of 
the  whole  field  as  one  efficient  unit. 

How  often  do  we  observe  a  sag- 
hole  or  depression  extending  across 
a  portion  of  a  field  that  impedes  or 
restricts  the  use  of  modern  farm  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  cuts  up  otherwise  good 
large  fields  into  small  irregular 
shaped  parcels,  not  suited  to  tractor 
farming? 

If  such  an  improvement  is  contem¬ 
plated,  there  are  at  least  three  fac¬ 
tors  that  must  be  observed  and 
practiced  to  insure  proper  •  and 
permanent  results  from  the  com¬ 
paratively  expensive  investment. 
First,  proper  depth  so  as  to  prevent 
breakage.  With  the  modern  heavy 
equipment  now  in  use,  30  inches  is 
not  too  deep.  Remember  too,  that  the 
deeper  the  tile  is  placed,  the  wider 
area  it  drains.  Second,  the  avoidance 
of  any  pockets  or  spots  where  a 
continuous  grade  is  not  maintained. 
Such  places  or  traps  invite  silt  or 
sediment  to  collect,  thus  obstructing 
the  free  flow  of  water.  Third,  pro¬ 
vision  for  a  free  open  outlet  to  in¬ 
sure  permanence'  and,  having  that 
once  established,  the  importance  of 
inspection  and  care  at  frequent 
intervals. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  feel  restricted 
in  our  plans  for  proper  drainage  to 
realize  that  we  are  dependent  on 
neighboring  property  for  an  outlet. 
This  may  necessitate  an  agreement 
with  the  adjoining  owner  to  create 
and  maintain  the  desired  outlet  on  or 
across  his  land.  This  is  where  real 
cooperation  comes  into  play,  for  it  is 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both 
property  owners  to  provide  for  the 
quick  disposal  of  surplus  water  in 
the  Spring  and  times  of  excessive 
rainfall  during  the  growing  season. 

To  this  end,  an  easement  or  permit 
can  be  executed,  signed  by  both 
parties  and  placed  on  file  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  Office,  granting  the 
right  to  clean  out  accumulated  sedi¬ 
ment  in  open  ditches  whenever  it 
may  be  deemed  necessary,  that  the 
tile  discharging  into  them  may  con¬ 
tinue  to  function,  this  permit  to 
continue  in  force  even  though  the 
property  may  change  ownership. 

As  previously  stated,  this  invest¬ 
ment  may  appear  to  be  almost  pro¬ 
hibitive,  but  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  realized  that  the  reclaiming  of 
wet  land  that  is  incapable  of  maxi¬ 
mum  yields  is  a  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  and  will  bear  fruit  for  gener¬ 
ations  to  come.  Tile  drains  on"  the 
old  Cook  Homestead,  installed  be¬ 
fore  the  Civil  War,  are  still  working, 
as  proof  of  that  statement. 

Here  I  would  quote  a  definition  of 
a  good  farmer,  learned  57  years  ago 


of  Tile  Drainage 

from  a  nationally  known  agricult¬ 
urist:  “A  good  farmer  is  a  man  who 
meets  his  obligations  to  God  and  man, 
provides  a  comfortable  home  for  his 
wife  and  family,  and  when  he  is 
through  with  his  land,  he  leaves  it 
in  better  condition  than  he  found 
it.”  Surely  every  tile  drain  properly 
installed  is  a  long  step  in  that  di¬ 
rection  —  “leaving  the  land  in  better 
condition  than  he  found  it.” 

Irving  C.  H.  Cook 
Genesee  County,  N.  Y. 


New  Chemical  Mite  Killer 

The  development  of  a  new  non¬ 
toxic  chemical  to  kill  mites,  tiny  bugs 
which  have  become  a  widespread 
problem  for  fruit  growers,  nursery¬ 
men,  chicken  farmers  and  home 
gardeners,  has  been  recently  an¬ 
nounced. 

Mites,  of  which  there  are  more 
than  a  dozen  varieties,  are  so  small 
they  can  hardly  be  seen  with  the 
naked  eye.  Most  common,  perhaps,  is 
the  chigger  which  attacks  man. 
Others  are  troublesome  on  chickens 
where  they  cut  down  egg  production 
and  hurt  the  general  health  of  a 


poultry  flock.  Still  others  attack  such 
trees  as  apples,  peaches,  lemons, 
grapefruit  and  oranges  with  resul¬ 
tant  heavy  loss  both  in  quality  and 
quantity  of  fruit.  They  also  attack 
shade  trees,  evergreens,  cotton, 
alfalfa,  clover  and  a  variety  of  nuts. 

The  mite  population  in  the  United 
States  has  grown  rapidly  since  the 
development  of  organic  insecticides 
such  as  DDT.  This  has  been  due 
largely  to  the  fact  that  these  insecti¬ 
cides  kill  larger  insects  that  feed  on 
mites  but  do  not  kill  the  mites.  With' 
this  balance  of  nature  upset,  mites 
have  had  a  virtually  uncontrolled 
growth.  They  are  particularly  nu¬ 
merous  in  dry  sections  qf  the  United 
States  and  in  almost  bvery  State 
during  hot,  dry  seasons  of  the  year. 

This  new  chemical  mite-killer  has 
been  tested  throughout  the  country 
by  agricultural  experiment  stations 
with  outstanding  results.  It  will  be 
available  to  commercial  growers  for 
the  first  time  this  year  under  the 
trade  name  of  Aramite. 

In  Western  New  York  the  chemi¬ 
cal  was  found  highly  effective  for 
controlling  European  red  mites  on 
apples.  In  Washington  State  it  was 
tested  on  alfalfa  and  clover  and  gave 
good  control  of  mites  without  harm¬ 
ing  bees  doing  the  work  of  pollin¬ 
ation.  It  has  also  been  tested  with 
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good  results  on  cotton,  peaches,  al¬ 
monds,  walnuts,  nursery  stock  and  a 
variety  of  shade  trees. 

Tests  for  control  of  chicken  mites 
and  chiggers  have  also  been  good, 
where  the  chemical  has  been  sprayed 
in  chicken  houses  and  on  lawns  and 
grasses  where  chiggers  lie  in  wait 
for  a  chance  to  hop  on  humans  or 
animals. 

Aramite’s  chemical  construction  is 
2-  (p-tert-butylphenoxy )  isopropyl 
2-chloroethyl  sulfite.  It  is  being  sold 
as  a  wettable  powder  with  recom¬ 
mended  dosages  of  between  one  and 
two  pounds  per  100  gallons  of  water, 
depending  upon  type  of  application. 
It  can  be  applied  by  spray  duster, 
speed  sprayer,  hand  sprayer,  boom 
applicator  or  by  helicopter.  Spraying 
by  helicopter  was  tested  successfully 
in  California  last  season  for  control 
of  red  spider  mites  on  citrus  fruits. 

Acute  toxicity  tests  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  chemical  without 
harmful  effects  to  animals.  No  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  skin  has  been  en¬ 
countered  from  contact  with  the 
chemical.  It  is  compatible  with  nico¬ 
tine  sulfate,  toxaphene,  lead  arsen¬ 
ate,  Phygon-XL,  ferbam,  and  wet- 
table  powders  of  DDT,  chlordane  and 
benzene  hexachloride.  However,  it 
is  not  compatible  with  bordeaux 
mixture  or  lime. 


* 

A  familiar  voice  steps  into  your  home 


It’s  that  of  neighbor  or  friend  — 
so  real,  so  much  like  her,  she  seems 
there  beside  you. 

Telephone  voices  sound  close 
and  clear  because  telephone  service 
is  good.  It’s  swift  and  sure  and  the 
person  at  the  other  end  of  the  line 
is  right  at  hand. 

In  the  rural  areas  of  the  Bell 
System  we  keep  improving  service 
while  building  lines  and  adding  tele¬ 
phones.  Today,  more  than  nine  out 


of  ten  families  have  lift-the-receiver 
telephones.  Over  nine  out  of  ten 
also  have  improved  ringing,  which 
means  they  hear  fewer  rings  of 
other  parties  on  the  line.  And  we’re 
steadily  reducing  the  number  of 
parties  on  each  line. 

The  best  rural  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  world  is  right  here  in 
America.  That’s  especially  impor¬ 
tant  in  these  days  of  increased  pro¬ 
duction  and  national  defense. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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TKe  Law  on  Line  Fences 

Part  II  . 

The  determination  of  whether  a 
new  division  fence  shall  be  built 
or  an  old  one  repaired,  and  a  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  fence 
when  built  or  an  old  one  repaired, 
are  matters  to  be  decided  by  the 
board  of  fence  viewers.  It  is  likewise 
in  their  province  to  mark  and  define 
the  proportion  the  respective  owners 
shall  make  or  maintain.  Still,  the 
authority  of  the  board  is  not  without 
limit.  It  is  not  exactly  a  monarch  of 
all  it  surveys.  For  instance,  it  cannot 
force  a  landowner  to  contribute  to  the 
expense  of  erecting  or  maintaining  a 
division  fence  unless  the  thing  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  division  fence  in  legal  under¬ 
standing.  To  be  such,  it  must  be  on 
the  dividing  line  between  the  proper¬ 
ties,  or  approximately  on  the  line. 
The  viewers  are  without  authority 
to  direct  the  building  of  a  fence  else¬ 
where.  If  they  undertake  to  do  so, 
and  the  thing  turns  out  to  be  wholly 
on  the  land  of  one,  this  one  may  ob¬ 
tain  damages  frorrf  the  other  land- 
owner  for  having  to  support  most  of 
the  burden,  although  there  is  no  re¬ 
course  against  the  members  of  the 
board  for  wrongfully  ordering  or  ap¬ 
proving  the  fence  thus  misplaced. 

There  are  other  legal  consequences 
of  the  board’s  ordering  or  approving 
as  a  division  fence  one  that  is  not 
built  on  the  line:  One  sued  for  a  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  expense  can  success¬ 
fully  defend  by  proving  the  fact  that 
the  fence  was  not  put  on  the  line. 
This  righj  exists  only  in  favor  of  the 
stubborn  one  of  the  two  landowners 
affected — the  one  who  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  proceeding,  the  one  whom 
the  board  undertook  to  force  to  go  in 
on  the  fence  when  he  did  not  want  to. 

Where,  however,  two  landowners 
did  agree  that  a  fence  to  be  built 
between  them  should  be  placed  on  a 
certain  line,  the  one  built  became  a 
legal  division  fence  whether  or  not  it 
was  on  the  true  boundary  line.  By 
their  agreement,  both  became  what 
the  law  calls  “estopped’  ’to  deny  that 
it  was  a  division  fence,  and  each  was 
held  to  the  liability  of  keeping  his 
portion  in  repair  and  good  condition. 

While  the  fence  viewers  have  a 
small  measure  of  discretion  in  assess¬ 
ing  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  each 
owner,  they  are  circumscribed  in 
nearly  all  States  by  the  respective 
statutes  under  which  they  operate. 
These  statutes,  while  differing  in  de¬ 
tails,  as  already  stated  in  this  article, 
are  all  designed  to  secure,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  equality  of  the  duty  and 
expense  as  between  the  two  adjoining 
owners.  To  this  end,  the  statutes  gen¬ 
erally  specify  the  proportion  of  the 
fence  each  shall  be  required  to  erect 
or  maintain,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
expense  he  shall  bear. 

Perhaps  the  most  usual  provision  in 
this  regard  is  that  each  owner  shall 
make  or  maintain  one-half.  A  few 
statutes,  as  in  Massachusetts,  require 
the  viewers  to  determine  this  one- 
half  from  the  standpoint  of  cost  and 
expense  of  maintenance.  Others,  as 
does  the  New’ Jersey  statute,  for  in¬ 
stance,  require  that  the  question  of 
convenience  or  inconvenience  of  fenc¬ 
ing  be  taken  into  consideration  in  de¬ 
termining  what  the  one-half  will  be. 
Whenever  the  viewers  are  given  any 
disecretion  in  assessing  the  amount  or 
proportion  of  the  cost  each  shall  pay, 
or  fixing  the  amount  of  fence  each 
owner  shall  build  or  maintain,  their 
authority  under  the  statute  is,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  to  require  each  to  pay  a  “just 
proportion.”  This  “just  proportion” 
will  be  arrived  at  by  the  viewers  in 
the  usual  manner  of  ascertaining  any 
fact — to  examine  the  location  on  the 
ground  for  themselves,  to  size  up  the 
particular  situation  judiciously,  to 
take  testimony  of  witnesses,  etc. 

It  is  obvious  that  statutory  provi¬ 
sions  in  all  the  States  served  by  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  cannot  be  given 
in  this  brief  article,  detailing  the 
ways  viewers  operate  /in  fixing  the 
Proportions  of  the  burden  each  owner 
nmst  bear,  and  the  reader  must  seek 
legal  advice  in  his  own  State . 

The  statutes  under  which  fence 
viewers  or  other  named  officials  are 
vested  with  power  over  adjoining 
landowners  are  not  ordinarily  applic¬ 
able  to  any  but  “improved”  or  “in¬ 
closed”  lands.  The  statutes  are  not  to 
be  administered  so  as  to  charge  an 
owner  of  unimproved  or  unenclosed 
lands  with  any  part  of  the  cost  of 
building  or  maintaining  in  repair  a 
division  fence  which  inures  to  the 
sole  benefit  of  his  neighbor  on  the 
other  side  of  the  line.  An  order  of 
jbe  kind  made  by  the  board  would 
be  unenforceable.  This  legal  principle, 


that  an  owner  cannot  be  required  to 
pay  part  of  the  cost  of  a  fence  from 
which  he  derives  no  benefit  has  been 
applied,  for  instance,  where  one  man 
had  built  a  line  fence  on  his  own 
land  and  back  from  the  division  line, 
so  as  to  leave  an  uninclosed  way  or 
lane  between  his  own  and  his  neigh¬ 
bor’s  land.  Later,  the  neighbor  wanted 
a  division  fence  built  on  the  boundary 
line  and  sought  to  compel  a  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  expense  from  the  man  who 
had  already  built  his  own  line.  He 
lost  out  in  the  attempt,  since  the 
other  man  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  second  fence. 

Maintaining  Division  Fences 

The  governing  statutes  apply  not 
only  to  the  building  of  division  fences 
but  their  maintenance  as  well,  so  that 
the  boards  of  viewers  or  other  desig¬ 
nated  officials  have  like  authority  over 
that  branch  of  the  subject.  The  same 
legal  duty  devolving  upon  adjoining 
landowners  to  build,  binds  them 
equally  to  maintain,  and  to  share  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  fence  in  reason¬ 
ably  good  repair  and  working  order. 

If  the  part  to  be  maintained  by 
each  has  not  been  apportioned,  the 
owners  are  jointly  and  severally  lia¬ 
ble  for  any  damage  caused  directly 
by  their  failure  or  neglect  to  repair; 
but  if  apportionment  has  been  made 
by  the  board,  each  is  liable  only  for 
damage  which  may  be  caused  by  his 
default  in  repairing  or  replacing  a 
worn-out  fence  on  his  assigned  por¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  essence  of  these  statu¬ 
tory  requirements  that  when  one  of 
the  adjoining  owners  fails  to  maintain 
his  part  of  the  fence  (that  is,  to  keep 
it  in  reasonably  good  state  of  repair) , 
the  other  may  do  the  work  for  him 
and  by  suit  in  court  compel  him  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  repairs  or  of 
the  re-building. 

The  character  of  the  injuries  for 
which  a  landowner  may  be  liable  in 
damages  when  he  is  delinquent  in 
maintaining  a  division  fence,  or  a 
portion  of  it  assigned  to  him  to  keep 
in  repair,  is  of  such  wide  variety  that 
only  representative  cases  may  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  here.  Prior  to  the  time  when 
barbed  wire  came  into  use  for  fencing, 
only  a  comparatively  few  instances 
arose  in  which  it  was  necessary  for 
courts  to  fix  the  liability  of  an  owner 
for  his  neglect  in  failing  to  construct 
or  keep  in  repair  a  division  fence  or 
his  portion  of  it.  In  the  use  of  barbed 
wire,  however,  injuries  to  livestock, 
as  well  as  human  beings,  on  division 
fences  became  frequent,  with  result¬ 
ing  damage  followed  by  lawsuits  to 
collect  compensation. 

A  New  York  man,  as  an  example, 
in  building  a  fence  between  his  farm 
lands  and  adjoining  school  grounds, 
stretched  one  strand  of  wire  on  the 
posts  and  left  it  in  that  condition,  in¬ 
tending  later  to  attach  two  more 
wires.  A  little  girl  attending  school, 
without  knowing  that  the  wire  had 
been  stretched  on  the  posts,  ran  into 
it  while  at  play  and  was  severly  cut 
about  the  face  and  eyes.  A  damage 
judgment  was  assessed  against  the 
farmer  from  the  occurrence. 

Another  owner,  while  engaged  in 
constructing  a  barbed  wire  division 
fence,  left  stretched  on  the  ground 
three  strands  of  wire  preparatory  to 
stringing  them  on  the  posts.  His  ad¬ 
joining  neighbor’s  livestock,  right¬ 
fully  pasturing  over  the  line,  wan¬ 
dered  onto  the  wires,  and  became 
entangled,  emerging  with  serious  cuts 
and  injuries.  The  negligent  maker  of 
the  fence  was  saddled  with  the  finan¬ 
cial  loss. 

Some  results  that  have  come  out  of 
he  courts  in  analogous  cases  may  look 
queer  to  a  non-professional  observer, 
but  they  nevertheless  have  substan¬ 
tial  legal  principle  as  their  basis. 
Mr.  A.,  for  instance,  on  one  side  of  a 
division  fence,  was  legally  bound  to 
maintain  a  certain  portion  of  the 
fence,  but  neglected  to  keep  it  in 
good  repair.  As  a  consequence  of  his 
neglect,  one  of  his  horses  went 
through  an  opening  and  onto  the 
field  of  his  neighbor,  B.  This  neigh¬ 
bor  undertook  to  drive  Dobbin  from 
his  premises.  In  his  determination 
not  to  go,  the  stubborn  beast  got 
tangled  up  in  the  barbed  wire  and 
was  cut  in  a  vital  part  so  that  he 
passed  away.  A.  sued  B.  for  Dobbin’s 
demise.  He  won  a  judgment  for  the 
animal’s  value  because  of  B.’s  care¬ 
lessness  in  so  chasing  the  horse  as  to 
cause  it  to  become  entangled  in  the 
wires. 

The  liability  of  a  landowner  who  is 
in  default  in  maintaining  his  portion 
of  a  division  fence  is  definite  when 
looked  at  from  another  angle.  For  in¬ 
stance,  one  having  such  a  responsi¬ 
bility  neglected  to  make  repairs.  A 
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bellicose  bull  which  he  owned  went 
through  the  portion  in  disrepair  and 
challenged  his  neighbor’s  bull  to  mor¬ 
tal  combat,  out  of  which  he  emerged 
triumphant,  leaving  his  adversary 
dead  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  own¬ 
ed  of  the  deceased  collected  the  value 
of  his  dead  animal  from  the  man  over 
the  line  who  had  put  off  too  long  the 
repair  of  the  fence.  A  Vermont  Court 
ruled  that  his  neglect  was  the  cause 
of  the  fatal  encounter. 

On  similar  legal  principle,  a  New 
York  Court  long  ago  adjudged  that  a 
landowner,  delinquent  in  keeping  up 
his  part  of  a  division  fence,  was  liable 
to  his  adjoining  neighbor  whose  cattle 
went  through  sagging  and  dropped 
wires  and  died  from  eating  unripe 
corn. 

A  penalty  which  the  law  holds  over 
one  remiss  in  his  duty  to  maintain  his 
portion  of  a  fence,  is  this:  If  the  live¬ 
stock  of  his  neighbor  from  over  the 
line  enter  his  field  or  other  plot 
through  the  defects  of  the  fence,  and 
there  do  damage,  without  their  own¬ 
er’s  being  at  fault,  the  landowner 
cannot  collect  for  the  damage  done  to 
his  crops  or  other  property. 

But,  as  the  New  York  Court  of 
Appeals  has-  ruled,  since  the  legal 
duty  of  keeping  the  fence  up  exists 
only  as  to  animals  rightfully  upon 
the  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
dividing  line,  the  landowner  is  not 
denied  the  right  to  collect  damages 
for  trespasses  of  animals  -  not  law¬ 
fully  upon  the  adjoining  premises, 
which  stray  through  the  defective 
portion  of  the  fence. 

The  consideration  of  pertinent 
rules  of  law  about  division  fences 
thus  far  in  this  article  has  related  to 
those  situations  where  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  respective  parties 
arose  either  through  agreement  or 
through  action  of  the  authorized 
board  of  fence  viewers  or  other  de¬ 
signated  officials,  or  under  particular 
state  statutes.  But  the  duty  of  one 
landowner  to  maintain  the  fence,  or 
a  definite  portion  of  it,  and  the  right 
of  the  other  to  insist  that  he  per¬ 
form  his  duty  and  keep  the  fence  a 
going  concern,  may  also  arise  from 
the  fact  that  during  a  long  passage  of 
time  the  obligated  party  and  the  pre¬ 
ceding  owners  of  his  land  have  ac¬ 
tually  been  assuming  that  duty.  This 
means  that  the  duty  and  the  corre¬ 
sponding  right  to  have  it  performed, 
have  become  established  and  fixed  by 
the  passage  of  tame.  The  law  calls  this 
“  prescription.”  And  the  length  of 
time  deemed  sufficient  to  bring  the 
obligation  and  the  right  into  per¬ 
manence  varies  among  the  States,  the 
most  common  period  being  20  years. 

Reference  to  a  Pennsylvania  case 
is  sufficiently  illustrative.  A  railway 
company  had  maintained  a  line  fence 
between  its  right-of-way  and  the 
land  of  A  for  more  than  20  years,  and 
finally  allowed  it  to  get  out  of  repair 
to  the  extent  that  A’s  cows  went 
through  it  and  onto  the  track  and 
were  killed  by  a  train  engine.  In 
holding  the  railway  company  liable 
for  the  value  of  the  animals,  the 
Pennsylvania  Court  ruled:  “When 
for  a  period  of  over  20  years  the 
owner  of  one  of  the  adjoining  tracts 
has  continuously,  without  interrup¬ 
tion  and  as  of  duty,  repaired  and 
maintained  the  whole  of  a  division 
fence  between  them,  a  presumption 
arises  that  he  or  those  under  whom 
he  derived  title  were,  as  owners, 
bound  to  perpetually  make  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fence.” 

Removal  or  Destruction  of  Line 

Fences 

The  statutes  which  have  generally 
been  adopted  in  the  several  States 
to  regulate  the  construction,  use,  and 
maintaining  of  division  fences,  pro¬ 
hibit  interference  by  either  of  the  ad¬ 
joining  owners  in  the  way  of  re¬ 
moval  or  destruction  of  the  fence 
without  the  consent  of  the  other  co¬ 
owner.  If  one  barges  in  and,  willy- 
nilly,  takes  the  bull  by  the  horns  (or 
the  fence,  let  us  say,  by  its  posts), 
and  takes  down  the  fence,  or  inter¬ 
feres  with  its  proper  use,  he  becomes 
legally  liable  to  his  next-door  neigh¬ 
bor  for  the  natural  and  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  wrongful  act. 

The  legal  mandate  or  prohibition, 
however,  does  not  apply  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  a  fence  by  the  party  bound 
to  maintain  it,  if  his  purpose  is  to 
rebuild  it  at  once  of  other  material 
or  in  a  more  substantial  manner.  For 
instance,  one  man  escaped  ill  conse¬ 
quences  of  removing  a  hedge  fence  he 
was  under  a  duty  to  maintain,  by 
forthwith  substituting  in  the  same 
location  a  new  wire  fence. 

Renzo  Dee  Bowers 
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of  chemical  content  .  .  .  your  assurance  of 
greater  safety  and  killing  power. 


DDT  DUSTS  &  SPRAYS:  Available  as 

DDT  Spray  Powder,  DDT  Liquid  (emulsion 
spray)  and  DDT  3%,  5%  or  10%  Dust. 


POTATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  DDT  and  microfme  neutral 
copper  fungicide. 


TOMATO  DUST:  For  insects  and  blight. 
Combination  of  calcium  arsenate  and  micro* 
fine  neutral  copper  fungicide. 

CUBOR  DUSTS:  Highest  quality  rote- 
none  dusts  in  strengths  of  %%  and  1% 
rotenone. 


COPPER  HYDRO  BORDO:  Better 

Bordeaux  mixture  for  copper-controlled  dis¬ 
eases.  Use  as  dust  or  spray. 

ATLAS  "A":  Sodium  Arensite  liquid. 
Destroys  potato  vine  to  facilitate  potato  dig- 
ging.  Also  used  for  quick  kill  of  shallow* 
rooted  weeds. 


m*  • 


and  grasses  .  .  .  kills  roots.  Proven  by  over 
20  years  of  successful  use. 

2,4-D  WEED  KILLERS:  Available  in 

Amine  and  Ester  forms.  For  control  of  broad* 
leaved  weeds  in  grass,  corn  and  grain. 

Many  Other 
Dusts  and  Sprays 


HELPFUL 

BOOKLETS 

FREE!  ] 

Write  For  I 

I  WEED  CONTROL  I 
BOOKLET 

ond 

1 1951  PRODUCTS  I 
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CHIPMAN 

CHEMICAL  CO. 

DEPT.  B. 

BOUND  BROOK,  N.  J. 


Still  Available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations. 

Still  Available 

A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 


PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


90.5th  Ave.Wj  Phone  11561 


jOwego,  n.r. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  ter  All 
Purposes 

• 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30,  2R  %*££!"». 
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An  Adventure  with  Bees 


About  20  years  ago  I  had  an  ad¬ 
venture  with  bees.  I  hope  I  may  help 
some  brother  beekeeper  by  relating 
my  experience. 

I  was,  at  the  time  of  this  episode, 
living  on  a  big,  very  hilly  farm.  We 
were  hauling  rye  and  had  a  long, 
roundabout  way  to  the  field  on  top  of 
the  hill.  So,  one  of  the  boys  suggested 
that  we  cut  across  a  grass  field  and 
hit  the  lane  about  halfway  in  from 
the  road,  eliminating  driving  on  the 
road,  and  considerably  shortening  the 
trip. 

Where  we  would  come  down  to 
the  lane,  there  was  a  big  shellbark 
tree  alongside  the  driveway.  Under¬ 
neath  this  tree  were  four  bee  hives. 
It  was  nice  and  shady  and,  removed 
from  close  proximity  to  the  build¬ 
ings,  an  ideal  location.  There  were 
no  fences.  Right  in  the  corner  of  the 
grass  field  was  a  ditch,  washed  out 
by  the  heavy  rains.  So  we  took  our 
forks  and  dug  some  sod  from  the 
top  of  the  bank,  so  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  cross  with  a  load  of  rye. 

This  grass  field  was  a  steep  north¬ 
ern  slope,  and  at  the  same  time 
sloped  steeply  east  to  the  lane.  It 
was  very  dry  and  the  grass  was 
shrivelled;  the  old  sod  was  as  slippery 
as  glass.  As  we  came  down  the  hill 
with  our  first  big  load  with  four 
mules  hooked  up,  my  eldest  son  was 
on  the  saddle  mule,  driving  the  team, 
and  the  other  son  tending  the  brake. 
Going  down  this  hillside  diagonally 
across  the  field,  the  load  was  tipping 
over  at  the  top,  so  I  hung  on  to  the 
hay  bed  on  the  top  side  towards  the 
hill.  This  helped  in  keeping  the  load 
straight,  and  kept  it  from  upsetting. 
I  felt  that  the  outfit  was  going  too 
fast  for  safety;  the  wheels  did  not 
hold  on  the  slippery  sod,  but  slid 
along  as  if  greased.  Consequently, 
the  driver  could  not  guide  the  team 
properly  and  did  not  hit  the  ditch 
where  we  had  sloped  off  the  bank. 
When  the  front  wheels  hit  the  ditch, 
I  heard  a  crack,  and  jumping  out 
from  underneath  the  load,  I  hollered 
to  the  driver  to  stop. 

Instead  of  stopping,  he  started  to 
pull  out  into  the  driveway  and  made 
too  short  a  turn,  swung  the  load  over 
towards  the  bees,  and  the  front  left 
hand  corner  of  the  load  upset  a  hive. 
There  was  the  circus  going  on,  and 
no  time  to  get  tickets.  Herbert,  the 
driver,  tried  to  pull  away,  but  got  the 
front  wheel  on  the  right  side  down 
over  a  bank.  There  we  were,  stranded 
among  a  hundred  thousand  mad 
bees,  and  were  they  mad? 

Herbert  ran  down  throught  the 
meadow  and  rolled  in  the  creek.  I 
saw  him  stagger  as  he  ran  off  but 
blamed  it  on  the  bees.  Later  I  found 
out  that,  when  the  wagon  wheels 
fell  into  the  ditch,  the  stake  at  the 
comer  of  the  load  hit  him  on  the 
back  of  the  head;  the  wheel  mules 
were  trying  to  hold  back  on  the 
load,  and  that  brought  him  closer  to 
the  stake. 

^  Harry,  the  brakeman,  hid  in  the 
■  lushes,  trying  to  escape  the  furious 
bees.  The  hive,  exactly  opposite  the 
end  of  the  wagon  tongue,  was  liter¬ 
ally  emptied,  with  all  of  the  frames 
being  scattered  around.  Bees,  by  the 
thousands,  were  stinging  those  mules; 
and  the  poor  mules  could  not  get 
away.  They  reared  and  plunged  aw¬ 
fully.  I  tried  to  pull  away  with  „  the 
load,  but  could  not  get  the  wheel  up 
mto  the  road;  I  could  not  swing 
the  team  hard  enough  for-  it,  and  I 
realized  that,  if  I  wanted  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  team,  I  had  to  un¬ 
hook  them  in  a  hurry.  I  removed  the 
line  from  the  lead  pair  (we  use  a 
jerkline”  here  in  Pennsylvania),  un¬ 
hooked  the  doubletree  from  under¬ 
neath  the  wagon  tongue  and  let  the 
mules  run  for  home.  And  did  they 
run!  Their  rear  ends  were  practically 
covered  with  a  layer  of  bees,  and 
a"  of  them  stinging. 

But  now  came  the  worst  part  of 
me  job,  getting  the  plunging  wheel¬ 
ers  loose.  I  tried  to  get  the  bees  off 
of  the  ears  of  big  old  “Betts,”  the 
saddle  mule,  by  stripping  handfuls 
on  and  crushing  them,  and  brushing 
mem  off.  They  only  came  back  with 
forces  seemingly  redoubled.  Nobody 
could  have  told  the  color  of  the  old 
mare’s  ears — they  were  one  mass  of 
bees.  They  were  both  rearing  and 
plunging  so,  that  it  was  dangerous 
f°  go  near  them. 

In  desperation  I  got  out  my  pocket 
f  .  f’  P.  sttU  thank  my  grandfather 
°r  training  me,  as  a  boy,  always  to 
nave  it  sharp)  and  I  cut  the  saddle 
mules  hame  straps  at  the  bottom, 


the  off  side  one  at  the  top,  and  away 
they  came  in  a  hurry.  ' 

But  now  “Betts”  stopped,  opened 
her  mouth,  and  started  to  “Hee- 
Haw”!  There  the  bees  went  into  her 
mouth  and  throat.  Finally  I  got  them 
started  for  home. 

When  I  got  close  to  the  house.  I 
hollered  to  my  wife  and  the  girls  to 
look  in  the  bee  book  about  what  to 
do  for  the  mules.  The  book  is  in¬ 
dexed,  so  it  did  not  take  long  to  find 
it.  The  remedy  is  common  salt,  given 
internally.  I  had  a  balling  gun  at  the 
side  of  the  feed  entry  door,  and  a  bag 
of  salt  right  alongside.  I  gave  each 
mule  from  four  to  six  ounces,  as  well 
as  I  could  handle  them,  and  put  them 
in  the  dark  stable,  almost  closed  the 
,  doors,  and  out  came  those  bees  flying 
towards  the  light.  Only  a  fraction  of 
them  remained  on  the  mules — 'those 
that  had  stung  in  the  tender  under¬ 
belly  skin;  where  the  h&ir  was,  there 
were  only  occasional  stings. 

I  now  proceeded  to  care  for  myself, 
and  I  was  plenty  stung.  I  am  sure 
that  if  I  could  have  counted  all  of 
them,  I  had  received  a  thousand 
stings  all  over  my  body.  Fortunately 


I  had  previously  been  so  often  stung 
that  I  was  practically  immune  to  the 
poison.  For  about  an  hour  I  felt 
spasmodic  jerks  of  the  nerves,  and 
chills,  but  soon  that  let  up.  I  went  out 
and  took  the  harness  off  the  mules. 
I  wanted  to  leave  them  run  down  to 
the  creek  to  drink,  but  they  would 
not  budge. 

The  next  morning  I  filled  the  old 
“cob,'1’  walked  out  to  where  the 
combs  were  scattered  on  the  grass, 
and  proceeded  to  set  up  the  hive. 
Overnight  the  bees  had  quieted  down 
and  I  could  easily  adjust  everything 
by  just  a  few  puffs  from  the  old  pipe. 
Hundreds  of  dead  bees  were  lying 
around.  Those  that  sting  all  die,- or 
nearly  all. 

The  wheel  mules  were  temporarily 
blind  but  regaiped  their  sight  after 
the  inflammation  subsided.  In  the 
Spring,  when  they  shed  their  heavy 
winter  coats,  they  looked  dappled 
like  fawns,  the  hair  being  discolored 
from  the  poison  of  the  bee  stings.  I 
had  all  four  of  those  mules  for  several 
years  after  this  happened,  but  they 
did  not  seem  to  have  the  pep,  as 
formerly. 

As  to  the  effects  of  all  those  stings 
on  me,  I  will  say  that  on  the  morning 
following  this  fracas,  nobody  could 


have  seen  that  I  had  received  a  single 
sting — no  swelling,  no  discoloration, 
stiffness,  nor  pain*  But  several  years 
later  I  got  a  sore  on  the  inside  of  my 
right  leg,  right  above  the  knee.  This 
itched  and  kept  increasing  in  size 
until  it  was  as  big  as  a  silver  dollar. 
I  went  to  half  a  dozen  different 
doctors,  and  none  could  tell  me  what 
it  was,  nor  do  anything  for  it.  I  still 
think  that  it  was  the  outlet  for  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  all  that  bee  poison  that 
I  got  when  so  many  stung  me. 

One  day  while  working  with  a 
road  gang  on  the  mountains,  a  little 
old  Irishman  noticed  when  I  showed 
this  scab  to  a  fellow  worker.  He 
asked  me  to  let  him  see  it.  He  did 
not  touch  it — he  just  stared  at  it,  and 
said:  “That  will  go  away!”  He  re¬ 
peated  those  words  three  times,  each 
time  louder  than  formerly.  This  was 
in  the  Fall.  Towards  the  holidays,  I 
noticed . that  this  scab  was  getting 
smaller  and  healing  off  on  all  sides, 
and  by  Spring  it  was  gone  entirely. 
It  never  got  sore  again,  but  left  a 
big  scar,  the  reminder  of  a  very  bad 
encounter  with  bees.  I  had  not  taken 
any  medical  treatment  lately.  Did  he 
“pow-wow”?  I  don’t  know. 

Pennsylvania 

V.  C.  Dieffenbach 
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THIODOW 


Controls  early  and  late  blight  on  potatoes > 
tomatoes ,  celery  and  other  vegetables 

If  you  raise  potatoes,  tomatoes  and  other  vegetables,  you 
will  find  it  profitable  to  use  Thiodow-Liquid,  a  new  Dow 
fungicide  containing  Nabam.  In  test  after  test,  Thiodow 
has  proved  itself  an  excellent  fungicide  for  potatoes, 
tomatoes,  celery,  cucurbits,  peppers  and  other  vegetables. 
Easy  to  handle  and  measure — Thiodow  can  be  used  effec¬ 
tively  and  safely  with  insecticides  commonly  used  on  crop 
plants.  It  is  an  organic  fungicide  in  convenient  liquid  form. 

See  your  Dow  dealer  or  write  to  •  •  • 

AGRICULTURAI.~CHEM!CAl  DIVISION 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  •  MIDLAND,  MICHIGAN 


USE  DEPENDABLE  DOW  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS 

WEED,  BRUSH  AND  GRASS  KILLERS  •  INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES  •  PLANT  GROWTH  REGULATORS 
GRAIN  AND  SOIL  FUMIGANTS  •  WOOD  PRESERVATIVE 


For  Better  Fly  and  Insect  Control — 
use  Dow  lindane-25%-Wettab!e  and 
Dow  Lindane-20%-Emulsifiable  during 
any"  season  of  the  year  in  dairy  barns, 
milk  houses,  creameries,  milk  process¬ 
ing  plants  and  farm  buildings.  One 
spraying  remains  effective  for  3  to  6 
weeks.  Besides  controlling  those  flies 
resistant  to  other  insecticides,  Dow 
Lindane  formulations  also  control  lice 
and  mange  mites  on  dairy  cattle — as 
well  as  ticks,  lice  and  mange  mites  on 
sheep,  beef  cattle,  hogs  and  horses. 


•  ■ 
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High-capacity  “77”  automatic 
pick-up  baler — farmers’ 
favorite  baler  for  ’51! 


"Up  to  10  tons  an  hour!" 


.  .  .  WITH  OUR  NEW  HOLLAND  Jj'! 


says  ELLIOTT  BROWN, 
owner  of  El  Jon  Farms, 
Rose  Hil|,  Iowa 


ELLIOTT  BROWN,  cattle  and  hog 
breeder,  with  Raon’s  Bardolier 
3rd,  Grand  Champion  Iowa 
State  Fair,  1949.  Stockman 
Brown  knows  that  efficient  farm 
machinery  played  a  major  part 
in  establishing  his  success  as  a 
producer  of  quality  pure  bred 
Aberdeen  Angus  cattle  and  hogs. 
He  has  this  to  say  about  the 
New  Holland  “77”  baler:  “With 
this  machine  we  have  never  lost 
a  minute  waiting  for  repairs  or 
maintenance.  I  believe  the  New 
Holland  “77”  is  the  best  auto¬ 
matic  twine-tie  baler  now  on 
the  market.” 


Why  it  will  pay  you  to 
take  a  good  look  at  the  "77" 

With  the  great  “77,”  New  Holland, 
world’s  largest  maker  of  automatic 
pick-up  balers,  offers  you  faster  baling 
at  lower  cost — farm-proved,  facts! 

•  The  New  Holland  “77”  has  17  special 
features! 

•  First  and  foremost,-  New  Holland  is  tops 
in  capacity — it  can  bale  a  carload  of  hay 
an  hour! 

•  New  Holland  bales  are  tied  under  com¬ 
pression.  They’re  firm  and  neatly  sliced 
like  bread  for  easy  feeding. 

•  Another  exclusive  “77”  feature  is  the 
inverted  knotters  which  will  not  clog 
from  dust  and  chaff.  You  can  count  on 
hundreds  of  bales  tied  without  a  miss. 

If  you’re  considering  buying  a  New 
Holland  baler  for  the  coming  season, 
take  our  advice  and  order  it  today.  See 
your  New  Holland  dealer  now.  That’s 
one  way  you  can  be  sure  to  have  your 
baler  when  haying  begins. 


Trouble-free  baling  with  Certified  Twine 


The  United  States  Testing 
Co.  has  awarded  its  Seal  of 
Approval  to  New  Holland 
Twine  for  meeting  its  rigid 


standards  of  uniformity, 
quality  and  strength.  Farmers 
everywhere  agree:  there’s  no 
better  twine  at  any  price! 


New  Holland 

“Firs#  in  Grassland  Farming ” 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 


A  Subsidiary  of  the  Sperry  Corporation 

MINNEAPOLIS  •  DES  MOINES  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  BRANTFORD,  ONTARIO 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Company,  |206  Ash  Street,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Baler — Twine-Tie 

□  Baler — Wire-Tie 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  unit 

□  Forage  Blower 


Name 


□  Farm  Wagon  □ 

□  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire  □ 

□  Bale  Loader 

□  Side  Delivery  Rake  □ 


Hay  Chopper- 
Ensilage  Cutter 
Red  Rubber 
Belting 
Hammer  Mill 


□  Tractor-Mower 

□  Cylinder  Corn  Sheller 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 

□  General-Purpose  Mixer 

□  Husker-Sheller 


Street 
or  RFD 


Acres 

Farmed? 


County 


Town 


State 


This  is  one  of  those  “glory 
mornings”  when  all  the  world  is  in 
tune.  The  meadows  and  bushes  ’are 
drenched  with  dew;  the  sun  just 
peeping  over  the  treetops  sends  its 
rays  to  turn  those  dewdrops  into 
millions  of  diamonds.  Along  the 
fence  row,  brave  dandelions  raise 
their  crowns  of  gold  to  smile  at  the 
sun.  Across  the  lawn,  a  fat  robin  is 
going  hippity-hop,  hoping  to  find  an 
angle  worm  which  disobeyed  its 
mother  and  stayed  out  too  late.  From 
the  big  apple  tree  nearby,  Mrs.  Robin 
is  calling  for  there  is  work  to  do,  a 
fine  snug  nest  to  build  for  the  little 
ones  which  will  be  arriving  soon. 

Early  as  it  is,  the  tractors  are' 
already  in  the  field  and,  as  the  plows1 
glide  along,  they  turn  under  all  the 
dirt  and  debris  of  Winter  and  re-' 
place  it  with  the  warm,  brown  soil. 
This  is  planting  time,  so  here  are 
some  thoughts  for  you.  When  you 
plant,  you  plant  much  more  than 
seed,  for  you  are  taking  out  an  in¬ 
surance  policy  against  future  want 
and  a  policy  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
progress  in  motion.  You  do  your  part 
when  you  prepare  the  "soil  and  plant 
the  seed,  but  only  God  can  send  the 
sunshine  and  rain  which  will  insure 
a  harvest.  Actually,  therefore,  you 
are  in  partnership  with  God.  When 
you  raise  food  for  people  whom  you 
will  never  see,  you  are  doing  a 
marvelous  thing.  The  big  bankers 
who  deal  in  millions,  the  big  corpo¬ 
rations  with  their  greedy  gobbling, 
the  powerful  labor  unions,  the  rail¬ 
roads  and  the  bus  lines,  the  politi¬ 
cians  who  flock  to  Washington  with 
their  pretense  of  wisdom,  all  of  these 
would  come  to  very  sudden  end  if, 
for  any  reason,  the  constant  flow  of 
produce  from  farm  to  market  should 
come  to  an  end. 

Perhaps  it  may  sound  strange  to 
you,  but  you  people  on  the  farm 
have  a  power  equal  to  that  of  an¬ 
cient  kings  for  it  is  a  fact  that  you 
hold  the  power  of  life  and  death 
over  millions  of  people  who  would 
perish  if  you  did  not  produce  food. 
When  you  look  at  things  in  that  light, 
your  field  of  wheat  sparkling  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  your  piece  of  corn 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ditch — the 
potatoes,  beans,  milk  and  poultry,  all 
of  the  things  which  go  from  farm  to 
market — take  on  a  tremendous  im¬ 
portance.  It  makes  little  difference 
whether  you  have  a  big  farm  and 
employ  a  lot  of  help  or  whether  you 
have  a  one  family  farm  over  on  the 
crossroads,  whether  you  produce  by 
the  carload  or  only  by  an  occasional 
truckload,  you  are  doing  your  part 
in  a  world  enterprise. 

In  the  morning,  I  listen  to  the  news 
giving  estimates  of  livestock  ship¬ 
ments  to  the  big  markets.  They  speak 
of  hogs  and  cattle  in  terms  of  thou¬ 
sands  but  those  thousands  do  not 
come  from  any  one  farm.  Back  in 
the  country,  a  buyer  picks  up  a 
couple  here  and  three  or  four  there 
until  he  has  enough  for  a  truckload 
and,  when  enough  buyers  do  that, 
the  estimates  run  into  the  thousands. 
I  mention  this  to  prove  that  you  are 
an  important  factor,  even  though 
you  have  only  a  small  farm.  To¬ 
morrow  morning,  when  you  step  out¬ 
side,  stop  and  look  about  you  and  see 
things  as  you  never  saw  them  before. 
Then,  I  hope,  you  will  realize  to  the 
full  the  dignity,  grandeur,  matchless 
loveliness,  and  the  priceless  privi¬ 
lege  of  life  on  the  farm.  Perhaps  you 
too  will  say:  “This  is  one  of  those 
‘glory  mornings’  when  all  the  world 
is  in  tune.”  Now,  to  other  matters. 

I  get  many  letters  from  readers 
and  many  expressions  of  opinion.  A 
Connecticut  family  agrees  with  me 
on  the  importance  of  diet  for  health 
and  tells  wonderful  tales  of  improve¬ 
ment  in  health  due  to  careful  diet.  A 
Vermont  man  was  crippled  with 
arthritis  16  years  ago  but,  instead  of 
becoming  a  burden  to  his  family,  he 
rigged  up  a  little  wood  working  shop 
and  has  built  up  a  fine  trade  in  wood 
novelties  for  he  has  now  become  an 
expert  in  such  things.  A  New  York 
woman  wants  me  to  write  about  the 
new  mystery  disease  of  childhood 
but  I  shall  not  do  that.  She  also 


thinks  that  I  am  extolling  those  good 
old  days,  but  that  is  a  real  mistake 
on  her  part.  I  lived  through  some 
of  those  good  old  days  and  anyone 
who  wishes  may  have  my  share. 

If  you  are  old  enough  to  remember 
how  things  were  at  the  opening  of 
this  century,  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  we  have  made  marvelous  im¬ 
provements  in  working  and  living 
conditions.  How  would  you  like  to 
mow  your  hay  with  a  scythe,  har¬ 
vest  your  grain  with  a  cradle,  go  to 
town  once  a  week  with  a  slow  mov¬ 
ing  team,  either  smothered  in  dust 
or  hub  deep  in  mud.  A  sleighride 
sounds  very  romantic  but  I  have 
memories  of  sleighrides  when  I  froze, 
until  it  seemed  that  I  could  never 
get  warm  again.  How  would  you 
like  to  ride .  in  a  lumber  wagon  and 
have  a  tremendous  rainstorm  come 
up?  No,  thanks,  those  good  old  days 
are  not  for  me. 

Here  at  home,  after  one  of  the 
coldest  and  wettest  Winters  I  have 
ever  known,  it  finally  turned  warm 
and  the  ground  dried  out  enough  so 
that  Calvin  could  plow.  Our  very 
early  freeze  of  last  Fall  injured  fruit 
buds  so  badly  that  the  plan  to  raise 
a  lot  of  small  stuff  for  an  income 
has  vanished. 

I  finally  finished  sawing  the  last 
of  the  hundreds  of  peach  trees 
which  a  neighbor  brought  over.  Now, 
my  next  job  will  be  to  clean  up  the 
grape  rows  and  a  lot  of  brush  around 
the  edges  of  the  ravine  and  along 
the  fence  row.  For  years,  I  worried 
each  Fall  over  what  to  do  for  kind¬ 
ling,  for  we  still  have  stove  heat  and 
that  means  a  lot  of  fires  to  build.  As 
I  cleaned  off  the  sassafras  and  su¬ 
mac  around  the  farm,  I  threw  it  on 
piles  and  burned  it.  Finally,  it 
dawned  on  me  that  that  stuff  would 
make  good  kindling  so  now  I  bring 
those  very  small  saplings  up  to  the 
house,  cut  them  in  short  lengths, 
split  them  once  or  twice,  and  thus 
fill  a  big  bin  in  the  woodshed  so  that 
all  Winter  long  there  is  a  big  supply 
of  kindling. 

Kenny  has  a  teaching  contract  re¬ 
newed  with  a  nice  raise  which  means 
over  $3,000  salary  for  next  year.  Talk 
about  those  good  old  days!  I  taught 
in  high  school  for  $400  a  year.  “At 
that  time,  anyone  who  had  passed 
the  eighth  grade  could  get  a  teacher’s 
certificate,  and  now  nearly  all  of 
the  northern  and  western  States  re¬ 
quire  a  college  degree.  By  the  way, 
one  correspondent  seemed  to  think 
that  I  was  against  higher  education; 
that,  too,  is  a  big  mistake.  I  do  con¬ 
tend  that  education  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  book  knowledge.  Very 
many  of  the  best  farmers  I  know  had 
only  a  rural  school  education  as  far 
as  books  are  concerned,  but  they 
have  a  fine  education  in  agriculture. 

Breakfast  is  over  and  it  is  high 
time  to  get  outdoors  and  on  the  job. 
Let  me  repeat  once  again  that  work 
to  do,  and  the  physical  ability  to  do 
that  work,  is  the  greatest  blessing 
one  can  have.  So,  out  we  go.  This  is 
one  of  those  “glory  mornings”  when 
all  the  world  is  in  tune.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Machines  for  Farm,  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner .  $6.00 


Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson.  , .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk .  4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 

Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc .  4.00 

Soils  and  Fertilizers, 

Firman  E.  Bear . 4.00 

Farm  Wood  Crops, 

J.  F.  Preston . 4.00 

New  Riches  in  the  Soil, 

Wheeler  M.  Millen .  3.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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IRELAND# 


You  can  get  it  NOW!  j 

HANDLES  YOUR  BALED 
AND  LOOSE  (EVEN  CHOPPED)  HAY 

You’ve  tried  the  other  ways  of  han-  \ 
dling  hay — let  the  Ireland  show  you  j 
how  you  can  do  a  better  job,  quicker,  '< 
at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  an  elevator  j 
(about  $100  for  the  Hoist).  Here’s  ; 
how: 


Grange  News 

The  average  of  farm  prices  still  is 
almost  15  per  cent  below  the  1947 
average,  but  corporate  profits  and 
hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers 
are  each  18  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  four  years  ago.  Is  it  rea¬ 
sonable  that  agricultural  prices 
should  be  frozen  at  low  levels,  and 
wages  and  profits  at  record  high 
levels? 

In  the  long  run  ample  supplies  in 
relation  to  purchasing  power  of  con¬ 
sumers  is  the  only  workable  and 
certain  method  of  keeping  prices  at 
reasonable  levels.  Any  action  by 
government  or  others  which  restricts 
production  leads  inevitably  to  in¬ 
flation;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  any 
action  which  discourages  pro¬ 
duction  also  encourages  inflation. 

The  Grange  never  has  asked  any¬ 
thing  for  farmers  more  than  equality 
of  opportunity  with  other  groups  to 
earn  and  receive  a  fair  share  of 
available  goods  and  services.  Equali¬ 
ty  of  opportunity  is  the  inherent 
right  of  every  person  in  a  free 
democracy.  We  do  not  believe  that 
an  informed  public  will  dispute  the 
justice  of  that  position. 


The  man  on  the  load  drops  the  hay  \ 
exactly  where  the  man  in  the  mow  j 
wants  it.  Easily  moved  .  .  .  does  j 
dozens  of  other  tough  jobs. 

Occupies  small  space. 


Low  cost—  the  Hoist ,  and  a  2  or  3 
H.P.  electric  motor, 
complete  the  equip¬ 
ment  already  in  your 
barn.  See  your  dealer,  or 
write  us,  at  611  Boyd  Street. 


SAVE  timer 

materials  and  money 

PAINT  buildings,  trac¬ 
tors,  trucks.  Refinish 
furniture  and  fenders.  In- 
/  flate  tires;  lubricate  mo¬ 
tors  and  implements.  Destroy 
weeds.  Rid  live  stock  and  pens  of 
pests  and  parasites. 

First  job  pays  for  the  outfit. 
Then  it  is  yours  for  a  lifetime  of 
trouble-free  service.  4  models  at 
4  money-saving  prices.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  them,  write 
for  literature  and  prices,  giving 


his  name. 


pressure  queen 


Th»  only  4  cyl¬ 
inder  portable. 
Outperforms 
them  all  for 
spray  painting 
without  pulsa¬ 
tion. 


THE  CAMPBELL-HAUSFELD  CO. 

221  RAILROAD  AVE.  HARRISON,  OHIO 


You  canunleoci  up  to  5  ton  in  Tminutes 

All-Purpose 

**^Wqgon  Unloader 


Handies  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain, the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 


wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
sPeed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
•n  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer. 


.gf  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


Made 

by 


SILO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


Power  saw  users  everywhere  are  changing  to 
Oregon  Chipper  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth 
oecause  it  cuts  fast  in  any  kind  of  timber 
and  is  easy  to  file  right.  Guaranteed.  Fits  all 
“Takes,  Install  an  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  on 
your  saw.  Ask  your  dealer  or  write  factory, 
rnate  saw  make,  bar  length.  Address  Desk  75- A 


OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP. 

08I6  s.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon. 


The  recent  75th  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration  of  the  Cold  Point  Grange  in 
Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  was  at¬ 
tended  by  more  than  100  members 
and  guests.  The  focal  point  of  the 
evening  was  centered  on  Miss 
Hannah  Styer,  a  charter  member  of 
the  Grange  and  active  for  75  years. 
A  letter  of  congratulations  was  read 
to  her  by  Miss  Nancy  Cresson  from 
Harry  Caton,  National  Secretary. 
Judge  George  C.  Corson ,  gave  an 
interesting  talk,  “Value  of  the 
Grange  in  the  Community.”  He  was 
introduced  by  E.  C.  Zimmerman,  Past 
Master.  Devotions  were  led  by  Mrs. 
Agnes  Carpenter;  “The  Lord’s 
Prayer”  was  sung  by  Fred  Sanders. 
The  flag  salute  was  led  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Shuman,  Worthy  Ceres. 
Charles  Shepperd  gave  the  address 
of  welcome  and  Miss  Hannah  Styer, 
the  response.  Mrs.  Ida  C.  Meyers 
gave  the  history  of  Cold  Point 
Grange. 

Upper  Bucks  Pomona  Grange  No. 
50  recently  met  at  the  Chalfont 
Grange  Hall  with  Lower  Bucks 
Pomona  Grange  as  their  guests.  It 
was  one  of  the  Inter-Pomona 
Grange  visit  exchanges  of  the  cornu¬ 
copia.  There  were  125  Grangers 
-present. 

The  session  opened  with  Upper 
Bucks  Pomona  Master  Chester 
Martin,  Chalfont,  in  the  chair.  There 
were  sorpe  State  Grange  officers 
from  Lower  Bucks,  Berks,  and  York 
Counties  present.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Frank  Ruth  of  Berks  County 
were  presented,  Mr.  Ruth  being  a 
member  of  the  State  Grange  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee.  Also  Mr.  Donald 
Sidel,  Gatekeeper  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  Mr.  John  David  Kil- 
more,  State  Deputy,  with  their  wives, 
were  present. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Kleis  of 
Hamburg,  Erie  County,  N.  Y.,  were 
guests  at  a  recent  party  and  recep¬ 
tion  at  Hamburg  Grange  Hall  when 
some  150  relatives,  friends  and  fel¬ 
low  Patrons  honored  them  on  their 
Golden  Wedding  day.  Mrs.  Clarence 
L.  Gates,  their  daughter,  and  her 
husband  were  the  hosts.  Mr.  Kleis  is 
now  serving  his  28  th  year  as  treas¬ 
urer  of  New  York  State  Grange, 
while  Mrs.  Kleis  is  serving  her  24th 
year  as  treasurer  of  Hamburg 
Grange.  Both  have  been  members  of 
Hamburg  Subordinate  since  1913. 

Their  70th  wedding  anniversary 
was  observed  on  May  11  by  a  New 
York  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  K. 
Smith  of  Nelson  Grange  in  Madison 
County.  They  are  believed  to  have 
been  married  longer  than  any  other 
Grange  couple  in  the  nation.  Both 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  are  charter 
members  of  Nelson  Grange,  organ¬ 
ized  in  1912. 


The  annual  New  England  Lectur¬ 
ers  Conference  will  be  held  on  the 
campus  of  the  State  University  at 
Amherst,  Mass.,  August  13,  14,  15 
and  16.  National  Master  Newsom, 
National  Secretary  Caton  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  National  Grange  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  on  the  program,  d. 


Certainly,  it  is  heaven  upon  earth, 
to  have  a  man’s  mind  move  in 
charity,  rest  in  providence  and  turn 
upon  the  poles  of  truth.  —  Francis 
Bacon’s  Essays. 


Gun- 

Livestock 

SPRAV 


. . . .  . 


GULF 


Livestock  Spray 


KILLS 
REPELS 


FLIES,  FLEAS,  LICE, 
TICKS,  MOSQUITOES 
AND  GNATS! 


STABLE  FLIES,  HORN 
FLIES,  SAND  FLIES, 
BUFFALO  GNATS! 


GUARANTEED  to™ 

SATISFACTION, 'OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  a  big 

help  in  these  ways— just  follow 

directions: 

1.  Quiets  cows  at  milking  time. 

2.  Reduces  milk  loss  due  to  insect 
annoyance. 

3.  Imparts  no  odor  or  taste  to  milk. 

4.  Improves  appearance  of  ani¬ 
mals’  coats. 

5.  Repels  stable  flies,  horn  flies, 
sand  flies  and  buffalo  gnats. 

6.  Kills  flies,  fleas,  lice,  ticks,  mos¬ 
quitoes  and  gnats. 

7.  Is  economical  to  use. 


GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY  has  a  time-tested, 
dependable  pyrethrin  formula 


GULF  LIVESTOCK 
SPRAY 


.  *  .  at  your  implement  dealer’s,  milk  plant, 
feed  store,  Gulf  station.  Or  call  your  Gulf 
distributor. 


Get  these  dependable  Gulf  products  too:  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil— Gulf  Farm  Tires— that  Good  Gulf  Gaso- 
®  line— All-Purpose  Farm  Grease— and  many  others. 
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••  A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  npt  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


A  Sample  of  Dairy  Sentiment 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  and  admirer  of  your 
paper  for  years.  I  think  you  are  one  of  the  few 
people  in  this  country  who  talk  sense  on  the  milk 
question.  I  write  specifically  to  congratulate  you 
on  the  soundness  of  your  comments  on  milk  in 
the  May  5  issue,  particularly  your  editorial  on 
milk  company  profits  and  your  series  of  questions 
on  the  Elmira  milk  hearing. 

You  say,  “This  whole  Class  III  business  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  suspicious  to  dairymen.” 
Isn’t  “suspicious”  a  mild  word?  Doesn’t  this  situ¬ 
ation  reek  to  high  heaven  and  demand  its  own 
Kefauver  investigation? 

I  practice  law  by  day  and  farm  by  evening 
and  by  week-end  in  Northern  New  Jersey.  For 
years,  and  even  right  now,  I  have  been  debating 
selling  out  my  herd.  Here  I  am,  presumably  a 
reasonably  intelligent  person,  and  I  find  myself 
the  victim  of  what  I  consider  the  most  dishonest 
business  I  have  ever  encountered,  with  no  control 
whatsoever  over  the  selling  price  of  my  prodtlH- 
and  yet  producing  now  16  cans  of  low  bacteria 
count,  high  butterfat  milk.  Here  I  am  close  to 
the  best  market  in  the  world  and,  without  con¬ 
sulting  me,  my  dealer  drags  my  milk  somewhere 
up  into  New  York  State  to  put  me  under  the 
New  York  milkshed  so  as  to  further  reduce  my 
price.  And  apparently  all  of  this  legalized  larceny 
is  sanctioned  by  law  and  regulation  so  complex 
and  so  involved  that  even  a  trained  mind  finds  it 
difficult  to  understand. 

Mr.  Brannan  has  within  recent  days  supposedly 
pleaded  the  dairyman’s  cause  before  congressional 
committees.  How  can  he  reconcile  his  position 
with  his  deliberate  stalling  of  any  decision  on  the 
New  York  hearings?  I  think  he  should  be 
dragged  into  the  courts  and  compelled  to  explain 
his  hypocritical  position.  Unfortunately,  our  farm 
organizations  are  too  palsy-walsy  with  the  other 
side. 

Even  Borden’s  Mr.  Eastlack  bemoans  the  drop 
in  production  and  predicts  that  “a  serious  short¬ 
age  of  milk  will  result.”  But  the  price  to  the 
farmer  goes  down  while  barbed  wire  is  now 
$8.50  a  roll  and  salt  block  about  $2.00.  The  help 
that  isn’t  drafted  is  leaving  for  the  lush  money 
in  the  factories  and  pleasant  hours  plus  the  40- 
hour  week. 

What  is  the  answer  and  what  is  to  be  done? 
Sometimes  I  get  indignant  and  want  to  start  a 
row  but  usually  wind  up  like  the  rest  of  the 
farmers,  chained  to  the  cow’s  teat. 

Please  forgive  the  length  of  this  letter.  Your 
paper  today  again  brought  me  to  a  boil.  As  a 
farmer  and  as  a  citizen  who  feels  very  deeply 
for  the  underprivileged  producers,  I  thank  you 
for  your  efforts.  o.  G. 

New  Jersey 

There  is  no  need  to  enlarge  upon  this  ex¬ 
cellent  statement  of  typical  producer  senti¬ 
ment  here  in  the  Northeast. 

The  political  scandal  in  the  handling  of  the 
Class  III  milk  price,  initiated  by  Albany  and 
aided  and  abetted  by  Washington,  has  created 
a  stench  that  will  hover  over  official  heads  for 
many  years  to  come.  Coupled  with  the  brazen 
attitude  of  refusing  any  explanation  and  of 
continuing  to  delay  a  final  adjustment  of  the 
Class  III  price  while  manufacturing  dealers 
play  hob  with  producers’  money,  the  whole 
incident  makes  a  mockery  of  the  concern 
which  government  officials  appear  to  profess 
for  dairy  farmers. 

As  for  O.  G.’s  specific  question,  the  only 
answer  to  the  economic  problem  facing  every 
dairy  farmer  is  better  and  more  effective  pro¬ 
ducer  organization.  If  and  when  that  can  be 
attained,  the  answer  to  his  second  question, 
“What  is  to  be  done?”  is  relatively  simple. 


Dairymen,  properly  organized  and  intelli¬ 
gently  and  unselfishly  led,  can  break  the 
shackles  of  dealer  domination  and  stand  on 
their  own  feet  without  the  support  of 
government,  or  anyone  else. 

But  organization  is  the  first  step,  and  or¬ 
ganization  must  develop  from  within  the 
producers’  own  ranks  and  on  their  own 
initiative.  That  is  the  heart  of  the  matter. 


Poultry  on  the  Increase 

MORE  eggs  and  poultry  are  in  prospect  for 
consumers  this  Fall  because  of  the  high 
demand  for  these  products  during  the  past 
few  months.  Poultrymen  changed  their  plans 
in  midseason  to  raise  fewer  chickens  this  year, 
when  the  expected  decline  in  egg  prices  in 
February  did  not  materialize.  According  to  a 
recent  report  from  Cornell,  high  egg  prices 
during  the  Winter  resulted  in  last  minute  in¬ 
creased  orders  for  flock  replacements  that 
have  either  equalled  or  surpassed  those  of 
last  year. 

Eggs  did  not  move  into  storage  at  the  rate 
they  were  expected  to  last  Winter.  The  rela¬ 
tively  high  level  of  egg  prices  therefore  de¬ 
layed  accumulations  of  eggs  for  storage  both 
in  the  shell  and  for  freezing. 

Higher  egg  prices  are  attributed  to  the 
following  factors:  four  per  cent  fewer  layers 
on  farms  at  the  beginning  of  1951  which 
meant  fewer  eggs  last  Winter;  high  consumer 
incomes,  resulting  in  more  egg  purchases  at 
going  prices;  military  requirements;  and 
the  large  amount  of  eggs  being  used  for  hatch¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Chicks  and  young  chickens  of  this  year’s 
hatching  for  flock  replacement  were  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  a  year  ago  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  except  in  the  West  North 
Central  and  South  Central  States,  where  they 
were  down  one  and  four  per  cent,  respectively. 
Increases  from  a  year  ago  were  19  per  cent  in 
the  North  Atlantic  region,  10  per  cent  in  the 
East  North  Central,  eight  per  cent  in  the  West 
and  seven  in  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid- 
April  averaged  43.1  cents  per  dozen,  com¬ 
pared  with  30.9  cents  a  year  earlier,  and  43.7 
cents  in  mid-March.  Prices  received  for 
chickens  on  April  15  averaged  29.3  cents  per 
pound  liveweight,  compared  with  23.4  cents 
last  year  and  with  the  1940-49  average  of  23.2 
cents.  Turkey  prices  in  mid-April  averaged 
35.3  cents  per  pound  liveweight,  compared 
with  30.1  cents  a  year  earlier  and  with  the 
average  of  28.2  cents.  The  mid-April  cost  of 
United  States  farm  poultry  ration  was  $3.99 
per  one  hundred  pounds,  compared  with  $3.48 
a  year  ago.  The  egg-feed,  chicken-feed  and 
turkey-feed  price  relationships  were,  how¬ 
ever,  more  favorable  than  a  year  ago. 

The  number  of  turkey  poults  hatched  dur¬ 
ing  April,  as  reported  by  hatcheries  supplying 
information  on  turkey  operations,  was  six  per 
cent  more  than  in  April  last  year.  These  same 
hatcheries  ^reported  16  per  cent  more  eggs  in 
incubators  on  May  1  than  a  year  ago.  Reports 
from  hatcheries  covering  February,  March 
and  April  showed  approximately  six  per  cent 
more  poults  hatched  than  during  the  same 
period  last  year. 


A  Boost  for  Decentralization 

EVER  since  the  first  atom  bomb  burst  over 
Hiroshima  six  years  ago,  scientists  have 
insisted  that  there  will  be  as  much,  if  not 
more,  good  than  bad  to  be  derived  from  the 
discovery  of  splitting  the  atom. 

It  seems  odd  that  not  until  the  horrible 
spectre  of  another  war  is  there  any  evidence 
of  the  atomic  benefits  to  mankind.  Now  we  are 
told  that,  when  and  if  the  next  war  comes, 
our  cities  will  be  the  first  targets  of  the  atom 
bomb  and  that  protection  and  evacuation  of 
the  city  dwellers  present  a  terribly  serious 
problem. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  cities  have 
shown  themselves  to  be  vulnerable  units,  but 
'to  date  little  has  been  done  to  correct  this 
weakness  in  our  national  life.  Cities  have 
grown  bigger,  buildings  taller,  transportation 
more  difficult,  nerves  more  frayed,  and  people 
more  dependent  and  insecure — all  making  city 
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living  a  real  chore  with  few  corresponding 
gains. 

Fear  of  the  atom  bomb,  however,  seems  to 
be  making  people  think  a  little  more  seriously 
about  invading  the  hinterlands  and  setting  up 
their  homes  and  businesses  away  from  con¬ 
gested  areas.  While  it  is  wrong  that  the  de¬ 
centralization  of  industry  and  population,  it¬ 
self  a  highly  desirable  end,  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  for  any  reason  other  than  the  better¬ 
ment  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  still  the  fact 
that  decentralization  is  now  actually  on  the 
increase,  with  its  advantages  being  more  and 
more  understood,  and  with  wide  plans  for  its 
future  development,  is  something  to  be  thank¬ 
ful  for. 

For  decentralization  is  probably  the  most 
necessary  development  in  our  present  civili¬ 
zation.  It  can  bring  back  healthy,  happy  living 
and  makes  possible  the  regeneration  of  in¬ 
dividual  initiative  and  enterprise,  of  com¬ 
munity  interest  and  activity,  of  economic  and 
political  efficiency  —  qualities  without  which 
no  people  can  hope  to  remain  strong  and  self- 
reliant.  If  these  ends  are  achieved,  the  splitting 
of  the  atom  can  rightly  take  its  full  share  of 
credit. 


Steel  for  Farm  Machinery 

THE  National  Production  Authority  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  recent  order  author¬ 
izing  the  allocation  of  sufficient  steel  for  farm 
machinery  production.  Under  this  new  regu¬ 
lation  manufacturers  will  be  permitted  to  use 
for  the  third  quarter  period  (July  1 -September 
30)  25  per  cent  of  the  amount  of  steel  used  by 
them  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1950; 
in  other  words,  a  full  100  per  cent  allocation 
for  the  coming  three  months. 

Although  there  was  too  much  delay  on  the 
part  of  the  NPA  in  issuing  this  order,  farmers 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  assurance  that  there 
should  be  no  shortages  of  farm  machinery 
at  least  in  the  very  immediate  future. 

There  is  no  branch  of  our  economy  that  is 
so  essential  to  national  defense  as  agriculture. 
Washington  officials  would  be  well  advised  to 
keep  this  fact  continually  in  mind. 


The  Rise  in  Farm  Costs 

COSTS  of  farm  operations  in  New  York 
State  are  rising  rapidly  under  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures.  , 

A  recent  report  shows  that  farm  wages  this 
Spring  have  been  about  11  per  cent  higher 
than  a  year  ago,  with  the  increase  in  feed 
prices  almost  as  much.  The  index  of  prices 
paid  by  farmers  for  commodities  required  for 
agricultural  operations  rose  15  per  cent  on 
the  basis  of  national  averages,  while  farm 
household  necessities  rose  12  per  cent.  There 
was,  in  addition,  a  general  upturn  in  mortgage 
interest  and  real  estate  taxes.  The  general 
level  of  wholesale  prices  of  all  commodities 
has  risen  19  per  cent  in  the  past  year. 

Meanwhile,  livestock  producers  are  being 
compelled  to  take  a  19  per  cent  cut  under  the 
recent  beef  rollback  regulations. 


/  Brevities 

“And  whatsoever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily,  as  to 
the  Lord,  not  unto  men.”  —  Col.  3:23. 

It  has  been  found  by  controlled  tests  that  it 
does  not  injure  grass  to.  water  it  when  the  sun 
is  shining. 

Recent  government  winter  wheat  estimates  are 
placed  at  682  million  bushels  or  44  million  bushels 
less  than  the  April  forecast.  A  crop  this  size  would 
be  the  smallest  since  1943. 

Cistern  water  can  be  readily  sweetened,  and 
some  offensive  odors  removed,  by  dissolving  two 
boxes  of  ordinary  baking  soda  in  water  and  then 
pouring  this  into  the  cistern  twice  a  year. 

If  a  cow  is  bred  too  soon  after  calving  (under 
three  months),  it  will  lower  her  chances  of  con¬ 
ception.  Regular  examinations  by  a  veterinarian 
will  greatly  reduce  breeding  trouble  in  the  dairy 
herd. 

If  calves  are  kept  separated  from  each  other 
for  about  one  hour  after  they  have  been  allowed 
their  milk,  it  will  greatly  reduce  their  desire  to 
suck  each  other,  and  thereby  decrease  possible 
udder  injury.  Many  cases  of  lost  quarters  and 
udder  infections  are  traceable  to  such  early  at¬ 
tempts  at  nursing. 
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not  bothered  by  flies  - 
yet  never  touched  by  spray 


<g> 


ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays 


READ  WHAT  AUTHORITIES 
SAY  ABOUT  LIHDAHE 


H.  H.  SCHWARDT,  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture,  Cornell  University,  ltkaca,  New  York, 
January  1950  —  Chemical  Industries. 

“Among  the  new  insecticides,  Lindane  appears 
likely  to  attain  the  widest  usefulness  in  recom¬ 
mendations  for  livestock  parasite  control.  It  will 
kill  most  of  the  insects  that  attack  livestock  or 
infest  animal  quarters  ...  In  addition,  Lindane  is 
one  of  the  few  materials  that  kill  DDT-resistant 
house  flies... While  house  fly  control  in  dairy  barns 
may  become  its  most  important  outlet.  Lindane 
has  many  other  uses  .  .  .  Lindane,  at  very  small 
dosage,  controls  mange  for  several  months.” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Release 
#E-800,  May  1950. 

"Lindane  has  been  found  by  various  investiga¬ 
tors  to  be  effective  residual  insecticide  for  control 
of  the  house  fly  including  strains  resistant  to 
DDT.  . 

Other  Uses.  ISOTOX  insecticides  may  be  used 
on  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses  to  control  Ticks, 
Lice,  Mange,  Flies,  Mosquitoes  and  Fleas.  Ap¬ 
proved  by  U.  S.  D.  A.  for  direct  use  on  dairy  cattle 
for  control  of  Mange  (sarcoptic  and  psoroptic) 

and  Lice.  Also  effective 
for  surface  spraying  in 
calf  pens,  dog  kennels 
and  similar  buildings  for 
residual  control  of  Fleas, 
Flies,  Mites,  Roaches, 
Mosquitoes  and  Ants. 
(See  labels  for  direc¬ 
tions.) 


•a* 


Lindane  approved  by  U.S.D.A.  for  dairy  barn 
fly  control.  Kill  flies  without  spraying  cattle! 


1.  New,  proven  method  of  fly  control  for  dairies  effectively  kills  house  flies 
and  stable  flies.  Also  many  farmers  report  control  of  horn  flies  on  cattle 
in  barns  sprayed  with  ISOTOX.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays  kill  insects 
both  by  contact  and  by  fumigant  action.  By  contact  the  killing  power  of 
Lindane  is  fairly  rapid  and  knockdown  can  be  measured  in  minutes. 

Insects  exposed  to  Lindane  tend  to  reduce  their  walking  and  flight 
activities  during  the  tremor  stage,  fly  out  or  fall  on  the  floor  and  there 
they  die.  This  sequence  is  important  because  Lindane-killed  insects  seldom 
fall  from  ceilings  into  milk  cans  or  other  containers. 

2*  Good  residual  life.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray  residues  are  effective  due 
to  the  deposit  of  minute  crystals  of  Lindane.  It  has  been  found  that  by 
closing  windows  and  doors  of  barns,  whenever  possible  during  the  day, 
the  residual  period  of  an  ISOTOX  Lindane'  application  can  be  extended 
considerably. 

3.  Comparisons  prove  more  real  value  for  your  money.  ISOTOX  Lindane 
Sprays  are  concentrated.  Don’t  be  confused  by  apparently  cheaper  mate¬ 
rials  which  actually  are  more  expensive.  You  dilute  ISOTOX  yourself. 
The  average  cost  at  maximum  dosage  is  45  £  per  gallon.  The  cost  of  con¬ 
trolling  lice  in  dairy  cattle  is  as  low  as  6<t  per  gallon. 

4.  Formulations  "tailor-made”  for  your  convenience.  Choose  between  these 
easy-to-use  formulations,  concentrated  to  save  you  money: 

A.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  12.9%  Lindane. 

B.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  25%  Lindane. 

C.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray  Liquid,  an  emulsive  liquid,  containing  12.9%  Lindane. 

D.  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray,  an  emulsive  liquid  containing  20%  Lindane. 

E.  ORTHO  Louse  &  Tick  Powder,  a  dry  powder  containing  1  %  lindane. 

Both  the  wettable  powder  and  the  emulsive  liquids  mix  readily  with 
water  and  are  simple  to  use. 


For  further  information,  contact  your  nearest  dealer  or: 


fcsc/fwnf/c  1 1  1 1  i  n  ii  i  ii  n  i 


T.  M.'S  REG.  U.  S.  PAT.  OFF.:  ORTHO,  ISOTOX 


CALIFORHIA  SPRAY-CHEMICAL  Corf. 

150  BAYWAY,  ELIZABETH  2,  NEW  JERSEY 
or 

147  RAILROAD  AVENUE,  LYNDONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
Offices  throughout  U.S.A. 
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Protect  your  cows . .  Keep  them  milking 
with  these  DR,  NAYLOR  products 


FOR  BRUISED  TEATS,  SCAB 
TEATS,  INJURED  TEATS.  OBSTRUCTIONS 


Dr.  Naylor’s  medicated 

Teat  Dilators 


i 


A  profitable  dairy  cow  must  produce  from  all  4  quarters. 
Teat  injuries  lead  to  udder  injuries.  That’s  why  thou¬ 
sands  of  successful  dairymen  would  not  be  without  DR. 
NAYLOR  DILATORS  —  ready  to  use  at  the  first  sign 
of  teat  trouble. 

WORK  3  WAYS  ....  Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  perform 
3  distinct  functions: 

1.  Carry  antiseptics  into  teat  canal  to  help  com¬ 
bat  infection  and  inflammation. 

2.  Furnish  soft,  absorbent  protection  to  deli¬ 
cate  lining  of  teat  canal. 

3.  Keep  the  teat  open  and  encourage  a  normal 
milk  flow  during  the  healing  process. 

EASY  TO  USE.  Simply  keep  a  Dr.  Naylor  Dilator  in 
teat  between  milkings  until  teat  milks  free  by  hand. 
Dr.  Naylor  Dilators  fit  large  or  small  teats. 


FOR  CAKED  UDDER, 
SORE  TEATS,  CONGESTION 

Dr.  Naylor’s 

UDDER  BALM 

A  fast,  effective  ointment  for  ud¬ 
der  and  teats.  Dr.  Naylor’s  Udder 
Balm  combines  the  germ  arresting 
action  of  dependable  antiseptics 
with  the  soothing  and  softening 
action  of  Lanolin  and  essential 
oils.  Designed  to  stay  in  prolonged 
antiseptic  contact  to  reduce  dan¬ 
ger  of  external  infection  and  pro¬ 
mote  clean,  rapid  healing. 

8  oz.  TIN  604 


LARGE  PKG. 

45  Dilators 

TRIAL  PKG. 

16  Dilators 


00  . 

504 


Dependable 
Veterinary  Products 


I 

i 

8 

1 

I 

I 

I 

i 
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MAIL  COUPON  if  dealer  cannot  supply. 
m  Mf  ®ss  m  m  m  m^rns 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO.  MORRIS  4,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  is  $ . .  Please  send  me: 

. pkg.  TEAT  DILATORS  ($1.00  size)  □ 

($  .50  size)  □ 

. pkg.  UDDER  BALM  ($  .60  size)  □ 

□  Please  enclose  FREE  CATALOG  and  name  of  nearest 
dealer. 

Name . . 

Address . : . . 

Town . . . State . 


I 

I 


1 
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^DOG  TOO... 

d  by  your 


BEACON  DEALER 


Your  Beacon  dealer — who 
supplies  your  dairy  or  poultry 
feeds  —  also  carries  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  BEACON  DOG 
FOODS.  These  foods  include 
a  ration  for  each  stage  of  the 
dog’s  life  cycle.  Like  all 
Beacon  Products  —  Beacon 
Dog  Foods  are  the  result  of 
painstaking  research  and  care¬ 
ful  tests.  Give  your  dog  the 
benefits  of  these  fine  foods. 

l  _ _ _ A 


The  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 


“Windgall?  Use 

ABSORBINE” 

says  Gustave  Troutman,  of  Milton,  N.Y . 
“I’ve  been  a  farmer 
for  40  years  and 
all  that  time  I've  ■ 
used  Absorbine  for 
my  horses.  I've  found 
it  quickly  relieves  e 
strain  and  soreness 
from  windgall." 

Yes,farmers  know  : 
there’s  nothing  like  L 
Absorbine  for  help-  “ 

Ing  to  relieve  lameness  due  to  windgall,  sore 
shoulder,  fresh  bog  spavin  and  similar  con¬ 
gestive  troubles.  Not  a  “cure-all,"  Absorbine 
Is  a  time-proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many 
leading  veterinarians,  too,  for  helping  to 
relieve  puffs,  strains  and  bruises. 

•  A  stand-by  for  50  years,  Absorbine  will 
not  blister  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  for 
a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 

W.  P.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

FARM  FREEZER  OWNERS 

We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  Freezer  Supplies. 

Send  for  list.  WILLIAM  R.  MARK, 

57  GARFIELD  AVE.,  WEYMOUTH,  MASS. 

NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Mail 

Coupon | 

Below 

Today*-, 

TAKE  THE  MISERY 

OUT  OF  MILKING  with  1 

T-33  MILK  REFRIGERATOR; 


^|No  lifting  J|Uses  little 
~milk  cans  water 

jk Fills  from  top  ^MeetsallU.S. 

.  „  Health  Laws 

^Starts  cooling 

instantly  Lasts  years 

Easy  to  clean  ^Costs  little 


Send  for  FREE  FOLDER  Today! 


'ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

612L  Duncan  Avenue,  Washington,  Missouri 
Please  send  free  folder  on  Zero  T-33. 


Nome_ 


You  just  slide  empty  cans  in  the  front  of  a  T-33 . . .  pour  milk  J  r  f  o 

In  from  the  top. ..remove  full  cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  os  ,  1  * 

cold  as  water  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans, . .  starts  cooling  I  pojt  0(fice _ _  state. 

milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  J 

milk  higher  grade,  gives  you  more  cash  milk  money. .  •  ye*  ■  My  Dair,  Equipment  Dealer  u - 

costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself.  I..--  —  — 


Improved  Hog  Cholera 
Vaccine 

I  have  heard  something  about  a 
new  hog  cholera  vaccine.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it?  t.  m.  j. 

There  is  an  improved  kind  of  hog 
cholera  vaccine,  now  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  some  final  experimental 
field  tests,  which  offers  great  promise 
as  an  agent  to  prevent  and  control 
this  serious  hog  disease. 

This  new  treatment  is  known  as 
lapinized  hog-cholera  vaccine,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  obtained  from  rabbits 
(lapin)  which  have  been  properly 
perfected  for  its  production.  While 
still  in  the  final  experimental  stage, 
the  work  on  this  product  is  so  prom¬ 
ising  that  it  appears  that  science  has 
finally  succeeded  in  conquering  hog 
cholera.  If  all  goes  well  with  the 
final  field  tests,  this  new  vaccine  will 
be  available  to  farmers  and  veterin¬ 
arians  from  commercial  firms  within 
a  very  short  time. 

The  lapinized  vaccine  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  investigators  of  a  joint 
U.  S.  -  Canadian  Commission  and  is 
now  being  perfected  through  the 
findings  of  Dr.  James  A.  Baker  at 
Cornell  University.  This  vaccine  has 
the  decided  advantage  of  eliminating 
breaks  and  variants,  which  means 
that  it  cannot  spread  the  disease- 
causing  organisms,  and  that  it  is 
specifically  potent,  whereas  hog 
cholera  virus  and  serum  may  vary  in 
this  respect.  It  will  be  cheaper  than 
the  present  virus-serum  method,  as 
only  one  injection  will  be  necessary 
and  only  one  product  used.  It  will 
convey  a  quicker  immunity,  which 
will  be  for  life.  However,  when  hog 
cholera  is  actually  present  in  the 
herd,  it  will  be  necessary  first  to 
vaccinate  them  with  anti-hog- 
cholera  serum,  just  as  at  present. 

Leptospirosis  —  A  New 
Disease  of  Dairy  Cattle 

What  about  this  new  kind  of  dis¬ 
ease  affecting  dairy  cattle,  called 
leptospirosis.  Can  you  tell  me  some¬ 
thing  in  general  about  it?  c.  d. 

Westmoreland  Co.,  Pa. 

The  disease,  known  as  leptospiro¬ 
sis,  is  caused  by  a  virus  type  of  or¬ 
ganism  called  leptospira.  It  is  highly 
contagious  and  infectious.  Identified 
several  years  ago,  its  seriousness  was 
not  recognized  until  rather  recently. 
The  disease  is  now  being  studied  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Baker  of  Cornell  whose 
investigations  show  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  more  cases  of  this  disease 
have  occurred  in  dairy  herds  than 
are  generally  known.  This  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  sufficient  information 
has  not  been  available  to  make  its 
recognition  and  diagnosis  possible  by 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

The  general  symptoms  are  that  it 
can  spread  rapidly  in  the  herd  and 
affect  animals  of  all  ages.  Flesh  is 
lost  rapidly,  there  is  loss  of  appe¬ 
tite,  bloody  urine  often  occurs,  fre¬ 
quently  followed  by  sudden  death.  If 
the  animal  recovers,  it  can  be  a 
spreader  for  a  long  time  through  in¬ 
fected  urine.  A  veterinarian  should 
be  called  in  suspected  cases  so  that 
a  positive  test  can  be  made  by  urine 
analysis. 


Antibiotics  for  Cattle  and 
Sheep 

Is  it  advisable  to  use  antibiotic 
drugs  in  the  feed  of  cattle  and 
sheep  to  improve  their  health  and 
production?  t.  l. 

New  York 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  advises  that,  although 
feed  and  supplements  containing 
antibiotic  drugs  help  to  speed  the 
growth  of  unthrifty  pigs  and  poultry, 
there  is  no  indication  that  they  will 
do  the  same  for  cattle  and  sheep.  It 
is  further  pointed  out  that  feeding  of 
such  drugs  to  ruminating  animals 
actually  can  be  harmful,  because  the 
drugs  interfere  with  normal  di¬ 
gestive  processes. 


Pigs  Drink  From  Dish 

Last  year,  I  discovered  that  day 
old  orphan  pigs  will  drink  milk 
readily  from  a  heavy  shallow  dish. 
I  used  a  pie  pan.  After  the  first  taste, 
they  were  ready  to  fight  over  their 
dish  of  milk.  There  must  be 
hundreds  of  pig  raisers  at  this  time 
of  year  trying  to  teach  pigs  to  drink 
from  a  bottle.  It’s  a  dirty  unpleasant 
job.  Mine  would  not  drink  from  the 
bottle  and  nipple,  nearly  as  well  as 
from  a  shallow  pan.  a.  l.  h. 


•  •  •  YOU  GET  •  • 


When  You  Give  Farm  Animals  ® 

STERLING  : 

BLUSALT 


_  TRACE- 

#  MINERAL 

m 

*  Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
9  But  they  become  still  health- 
®  ier,  bigger,  more  productive, 
.j,  more  profitable,  when  fed 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
®  BLUSALT.  For  it  provides  salt 
9  plus  these  vital  trace  minerals: 

9  COBALT  —  for  better  appetites  — 
„  better  animal  growth. 

IODINE  —  essential  to  thyroid 
9  gland  and  its  secretion. 

~  MANGANESE -helps  prevent  ste¬ 
rility,  increases  lactation. 
0  IRON  —  for  healthy  red  blood  .  .  . 
helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER  —  essential  to  convert  iron 
®  into  red  blood  cells. 

#  ZINC  —  promotes  better  growth, 

longer  life. 

m 

An  Easy,  Inexpensive  Way  to 
®  Provide  Essential  Minerals. 

9  Available  in  100-lb.  bags, 

0  50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  liks. 

Sold  by  authorized  deal- 

#  ers  everywhere.  Write 
^  for  literature. 

9  INTERNATIONAL 
m  SALT  COMPANY, 

INC. 

9  Scranton,  Pa. 

9,9  9  9  9  m  m 


9 

9 


9 

9 

9 


SALLY  SAW  FOR  SALE 

Salesman’s  sample.  Portable,  weighs  63  lbs.  Will 
cut  11"'  tree  with  one  pass.  List  price  $250.09. 
Our  special  price  on  one  only.  $112.50. 

MCCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  Mahoning  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 


ENSILE  JUNE  GRASS  IN 
A  MARIETTA... and  boost 
future  milk  production 


Ounno  these  weeks  of  flush  milk  pro¬ 
duction  t’s  eas>-  to  forget  what  happens 
to  our  miik  check  when  pastures  are 
“.hort."  Progressive  farm  managers 
nake  -heir  caratine-rich  June  grass  crop 
jay  off  later  by  ensiling  it  in  an  air-tight 
MARIETTA  Air-Cell  silo.  They  make  every 
month  like  June  .  .  .  a  profitable  dairy 
nonth. 

MARIETTA  combines  all  the  features 
you've  always  wanted  your  silo  to  con¬ 
tain.  To  find  out  all  about  how  this 
famous  silo  can  help  you  farm  more 
profitably,  mail  the  coupon  TODAY. 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

The  following  report  on  wholesale  prices 
received  in  New  York  City  as  of  May  21, 
1951,  is  furnished  readers  of  THE  RURAL 
NEW-YORKER  by  Market  News  Service, 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets,  Metropolitan  Division,  93 
Worth  St.,  NCw  York  13,  N.  Y.,  H.  Jonathan 
Mather,  Director. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
moderate;  fryers  light.  Demand  good 
for  best  fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes 
and  fryers.  Market  about  steady  for 
caponettes.  Fryers,  fowls  and  pullets 
were  steady. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl 
— Black  45-47  cents,  fancy  48  cents, 
few  50  cents;  Leghorn,  38  cents;  Rock, 
45  cents;  Red,  46  cents'.  Pullets  — 
Cross,  five  lbs.  and  up  55-56  cents; 
4V2-5  lbs.  50-52  cents;  Black,  5  lbs. 
and  up  51  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up 
53  cents;  few  54  cents;  4y2-5  lbs.  52- 
53  cents;  4-4x/2  lbs.  50  cents.  Fryers — 
Cross,  36  cents;  Rocks,  39-40  cents. 
Caponettes —  Rock,  fryer  size  45-46 
cents,  fancy  47  cents,  smaller  42-44 
cents;  Cross,  pullets  5  lbs.  and  up 
55  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light.  Trading  slow. 
Market  dull. 

Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  Eastern 
box,  U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh  2V2  in. 
min.  $1.00-1.75;  Rome  2V2  in.  min. 
$1.00-1.50;  Northern  Spy  2V2  in.  min. 
$1.25-1.75. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading'  fairly  active. 
Asparagus,  radishes  and  scallions 
stronger;  spinach  weak.  Asparagus  — 
New  Jersey,  pyramid  crate,  12  bchs. 
Colossal  $5.50-6.25,  few  $6.50.  Onions 
—  Oswego  Sect.,  50  lb.  sack  Yellow 
Globe  $1.75-2.00,  fair  quality  $1.50, 
sprouted  $1.00-1.25.  Potatoes  > — 
Western  New  York,  Katahdin 
U.  S.  No.  1  Size  “A”,  100  lb.  sack 
$2.40-2.50.  Rhubarb — Orange  County, 
per  bch.  6  cents.  Radishes  —  Long 
Island,  lugs  50-85  cents,  few  $1.00. 
Spinach  —  Long  Island,  bu.  bskt. 
50-75  cents. 

EggS  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
fairly  active,  especially  on  better 
quality  offerings.  Market  steady. 
Large  whites,  51-52  V2  cents  per  doz. 
Large  browns,  52-53  cents.  Medium 
whites,  49  y2  -  51  cents.  Medium 
browns,  50-51  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese  —  Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Trading  was  slow 
and  all  grades  declined  in  price. 
Market  unsettled.  Wholesale  prices 
on  bulk  cartons,  per  lb.:  Higher  than 
92  score  (AA)  7iy4  cents;  92  score 
(A)  70*4  cents;  90  score  (B)  69x/2 
cents. 

Cheese  receipts  moderate.  Demand 
fairly  active.  Market  firm  to  slightly 
stronger.  Current  Daisies  421/2-441/2 
cents  per  lb.;  Current  Flats  43x/2- 
55  y2  cents  per  lb.  Cured  Daisies  51- 
5.4  cents  per  lb.;  Cured  Flats  52-55 
cents  per  lb.  Five  lb.  processed  loaf 
42-45  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  fairly  liberal,  but  decreasing. 
Demand  moderate.  Market  stronger. 
Prices  per  lb.:  Choice  58-60  cents; 
fair  to  good  47-57  cetits;  small  41-46 
cents. 

NOTE-  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  May  21. 

Fat  Steers — Receipts  not  as  heavy; 
market  opening  slow  but  steady  com¬ 
pared  to  last  week.  Heifers  —  market 
steady.  Bulls  —  Fair  demand  for  the 
better  grades  of  butcher  bulls  and 
weighty  trimmers  at  fully  steady 
rates.  Cows  —  Receipts  moderate; 
prices  fully  quarter  higher  on  all 
kinds.  Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  18  cars.  Better  grades  of  calves 
and  yearlings  opened  fully  steady. 
Price  range  $38-40.  Plain  calves  and 
mixed  thin,  light  cattle  fully  steady, 
selling  from  $32-35.  Short  keep,  of 
quality,  a  little  more  active  and 
prices  fully  steady,  $34-36.  Plain 
weighty,  selling  $31-34.  Vealers  — 
Receipts  fair,  market  steady.  Hogs — 
Receipts  liberal  on  a  rather  slow, 
dull  market.  Practical  and  bulk,  180 
to  220,  selling  at  $22.50,  few  retailed 
up  to  $23.  Sows  25  to  50  cents  lower 
than  last  week.  Lambs  —  In  fair 
supply;  market  mostly  $1.00  lower. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,238;  calves  — 
500;  hogs  —  1,416;  sheep  —  215. 


Dry  Fed  Steers:  Choice  $37-39; 
Good  $35-37;  Medium  $31.50-34.50; 
Common  $28-31. 

Bulls:  Good  and  Choice  $31-34; 
Cutter,  Common  and  Medium  $22-30; 
Good  to  Choice  Bolognas  $30-32.50. 

Cows:  Choice  $29.50-30.50;  Good 
$28.50-29.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$24-28.25;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$21.75-27.75;  Canners  $17.50-21.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle:  Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $36-42;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.,  $35-42;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $28-34;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $34-36; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$29-31. 

Vealers:  Choice  $41-42;  Good  and 
Choice  $38-40;  Medium  $35-38;  Cull 
and  Common  $17-25. 

Sheep:  Choice  Spring  Lambs  $37; 
Medium  to  Good  'Lambs  $35-36; 
Common  Lambs  $30-35;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $10-24. 

Hogs:  Local  Lightweights  $18-20; 
Good  and  Choice,  160-180  lbs.,  $22- 
22.50;  Good  and  Choice,  180-200  lbs., 
$22.50-22.75;  Good  and  Choice, 
200-220  lbs.,  $22.50-22.75;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.,  $21.50-22.25; 
Good  and  Choice  250-270  lbs.,  $21- 
$21.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
May  21,  1951. 

Apples  —  1,397  boxes  2V2  in.  up  50 
cents-$2.00.  Asparagus  —  Pioneer 
Valley,  2,821  crts.  24  bchs.,  $4.50- 
5.00,  some  best  $5.50.  Lettuce  — 
Boston  Type  335  boxes  18  heads 
$1.25-1.50,  few  O.  D.  $2.00.  Rhubarb 

—  424  V2  boxes  Standard  Pack,  Best 
$1.75;  1,242  boxes  Flat  Pack  Best 
$1.75,  some  1.50.  Spinach  —  1,650 
boxes  Savoy  mostly,  75-90  cents, 
Fancy  Spring  $1.00;  313  boxes  Flat 
Leaf,  Best  $1.00-1.25,  some  75-85 
cents.  Potatoes — Presque  Isle,  Maine, 
F.  O.  B.  market  firm,  demand  fair. 
Carload  shipment  for  season,  to  date, 
25,870;  last  year  corresponding  date, 
47,656. 

BRIGHTON  STOCKYARD  PRICES 

,-Bulls  —  Light  weights  $22-25;  me¬ 
dium  weights  $25-28;  heavy  weights 
$28-30.  Cows  —  common  $18-21; 
medium  $21-23;  good  $23-26.  Calves 

—  common  $23-28;  medium  $28-31; 
good  $31-39.  Hogs  —  sows  $15-18; 
barrows  and  gilts  $18.50-22. 


April  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of-  April 
1951  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Moni'oe  Co.  Prod.  Co-op. $5. 10  $.1085 
Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.06  .1077 


Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.57  .0972 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.50  .0957 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.47  .0951 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.34  .0923 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.20  .0894 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.19  .0891 

Eielaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.165  .0886 
Bovina  Center  Co-op...  4.165  .0886 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.155  .0884 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.14  .0881 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op .  4.14  .0881 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.14  .0881 

Cohocton  Creameries....  4.14  .0881 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.14  .0881 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.14  .0881 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.14  .0881 

Sheffield  Farms . 4.13  .0879 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.03  .0857 


Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.14; 
Buffalo  $4.32;  Bochester  $4.51. 


Holstein  Annual  Report 

The  recent  annual  report  of  Secre¬ 
tary  H.  W.  Norton,  Jr.,  Holstein- 
Friesian  Assn,  of  America,  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  shows  that  during  1950, 
the  various  activities  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  established  many  new  high 
records  of  achievement.  Registrations 
totaled  184,246,  a  new  high  which, 
combined  with  116,277  transfers 
made,  for  the  first  time,  a  combined 
activity  in  this  department  of  over 
300,000  head.  New  members  totaled 
1,746,  bringing  the  total  member¬ 
ship  to  over  41,000.  The  testing  pro¬ 
gram  continued  its  upward  pro¬ 
gress  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year, 
nearly  2,000  breeders  were  taking 
advantage  of  either  Advanced  Regis¬ 
try  (AR)  or  Herd  Improvement 
Registry  (HIR),  with  upwards  of 
50,000  registered  Holstein  cows  and 
heifers  on  official  test.  Herd  classifi¬ 
cation  also  shows  increasing  activity. 


EVERYBODY  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  LEEDANMERE  500” 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED  HERD 

Excellent  Opportunity  for  a  New  Breeder.  We  offer  for  sale  7  fine  cows 
with  calves  at  side  sired  by  Leedanmere  500”,  an  outstanding  son  of  the 
1946  International  Champion,  and  rebred  to  him.  This  is  known  as  a 
thrqe-in-one  deal,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  start  a  herd.  These  cows 
are  priced  at  $1500  —  each  with  calf  at  side.  Three  have  bull  calves 
worthy  of  showing.  Four  have  fine  heifer  calves  of  show  caliber!  Do 
you  want  them  all?  We  will  sell  them  for  $8,500  —  in  one  lot.  *  *  *  *  * 
We  also  have  for  'sale  3  outstanding  sons  'of  Leedanmere  500”,  all  of 
breeding  age,  priced  at  $1500,  $2500,  and  $3500.  Write  or  phone  for 
pedigrees.  LEE  DAN  FARMS,  Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle. 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  NEW  JERSEY 


“NEW  JERSEY  HOME  OF  THE  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  EILEEN M ERES” 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORK 


r - - 

—  NEW  YORK  — 

j  STATE  FAIR 


DAIRY  and  BEEF 
CATTLE  SHOW 

SEPT.  T  thru  SEPT.  8 

Last  year’s  show  was  recognized  as 
“one  of  the  greatest  cattle  shows  ever 
witnessed” —  and  this  year’s  will  be 
both  bigger  and  better! 

Entries  Close  August  17,  1951 
For  Premium  List  Write: 

Harold  L.  Creal,  Director 

NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 

SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y, 

PROF.  GEO.  W.  TRIMBERGER 
Supt.  Cattle  Dept. 


I  “Competition  Open  to  the  World” 

I.-----------------------. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

6  weefc  —  pure  Breeds  or  Mixed.  We  pay  express 
charges.  N.  Y.  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE. 

446  EAST  FOROHAM  RD„  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Collie  Bernards,  Collie- 
Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Terms. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 
SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  (Miniature  Collies.) 

“Everything  a  Collie  is  plus  a  convenient  size.”  Write 
for  information  and  prices  of  champion  sired  puppies. 
ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 


- AKC  REGISTERED  LABRADOR  PUPPIES - 

TOP  BREEDING,  FINEST  BLOODLINES. 

H.  PIERSON  MAPES,  SLOATSBURG,  N.  Y. 


- -  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Females  $18.50;  males  $22.50.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


T- miTKEBREP  COCKE  If  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JL.  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 


-* -  LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES  - 

PUPPIES,  BREEDING  STOCK,  PROVEN  STUD 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY.  VT. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  OR  COMPANION  DOG. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL  NEW  JERSEY 


- REG.  COLLIES  BY  OLYMPIC  CHAMPIONS - 

Pups  have  mere  brains  and  pep  raised  on  my 
Hereford  Farm.  L.  COWDEN,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 


Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  Purebred  Pups  3  months. 
Excellent  duck  and  pheasant  dogs.  Will  be  ready  for 
fall  hunting.  J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  io 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept  R  N  5  313  S.  6LENST8HE  AVL,  SPUNSnOfl  4,  NO, 


HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  BULL  GALVES  •  Sired  by 

Winterthur  Zeus  Fobes  Crescent,  grandson 
of  Posch  Ormsby  14th  and  Wisconsin  Admiral 
Burke  Lad.  Out  of  a  4.2%  dam  and  4.7% 
granddam.  By  Pabst  Winterthur  Zeus.  Calves 
out  of  granddaughters  of  POF  14th. 
Reasonably  Priced  For  High  Quality  Offered. 


FRANK  H.  GOODYEAR 
DANBORO,  BUCKS  CO.,  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


BROWN  SWISS  HEIFER  CALVES  from  classified 
and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 
For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CM R 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  &  Ycrkshire,  Berkshire  &.  0.  I.  C.  crossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each;  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


BERKSHIRE  CROSS  or  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  or 
CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $11.50  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.00;  8  to  9  weeks  old 

$12.50  each.  All  healthy  growthy  pigs,  weaned  and 

ready  for  shipment.  Ship  any  number  C.  0  .  D. 

Check  or  money  order.  Vaccination  $1.00  each  if 

wanted.  No  charge  for  crating. 

WALTER  LUX,  44  ARLINGTON  ROAD 
WOBURN,  MASS. _ Tel.  No.  Woburn  2-0086 

Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old,  large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boara 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Start  With  the  Best 

Get  your  copy  of  our  new  directory  which  lists  Swine 
Breeders  In  New  York  State  and  what  piga  they 
have  for  sale  at  this  time. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sae.-Tre—.,  VICTOR.  N.  Y. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
whits  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  eaeh.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCAN  NELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St., 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
tilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


—REGISTERED  COCKER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES— 
JACK  HEPWORTH,  WAPPINGERS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASON ER  A  SON,  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


Cliincliillas 

HIGH  QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 
.11  Animals  Are  Guaranteed  To  Produce 
For  full  information  write  — 

HANS  PERSY’S  CHINCHILLA  FARM 

)0  KENSICO  ROAD,  VALHALLA,  N.  Y. 
TAlorthnriA  P  i  P3  ca  n  t  V  i  1 1 P  2-2504- J 


RABBITS 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

CHECKERED  GIANTS 
PEDIGREED  QUALITY  VOUNG  STOCK 
CHAS.  J.  WOKASIEN,  R.  D.  HOUGHTON,  N.  Y. 


ANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS:  Pedigreed  beauties, 
illow  Brook  strain,  jr.  pairs,  $7  &  $10  dep.  on  ape. 


GOATS 


Registered  Hereford  Sow  &  Boar  Pigs 

Weaned,  thrifty,  very  well  grown,  excellent  bloodlines. 
SIDNEY  ADAMS,  JESSUPS,  MARYLAND 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin; 
cholera  immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — 

G.  CLYDES  THOMPSON.  MIDDLETOWN,  VA. 


-  HOG  SELF-FEEDERS  - 

$15.00  —  F.  0.  B.  Plant  and  Up. 
WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC., 
SPRING  VALL E  Y ,  NEW  YORK 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


FOXES 


-  WANTED  - . 

To  Buy  Good,  Young,  WILD  RED  FOX  CUBS. 
Just  caught.  Write  to  —  ROBERT  TITLOW, 

R.  3,  WERNERSVILLE.  PENNA. 


0FIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
lazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
IRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA,  C-27,  MO. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

LLING  OUT:  All  saddle  horses  and  colts,  all 

s  and  colors.  Will  trade  for  Hereford  or  Angus 
tie.  Dalmatian  dogs,  Shetland  sheep  dogs. 
B  HARRIS, _ FABIUS,  NEW  YORK 

ALL  DONKEY  WANTED.  Write  to  DR.  D.  D. 
NES.  15  East  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK  16,  N,  Y. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  July  9,  1951 
ENROLL  EARLY1 

Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 
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irs  UP  WHEN  YOU  BUY  IT 
SNAPS  DQWN  WHEN  SEALED 

Easy,  sure  test  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  your  home  packed  foods. 


All  Atlas  Arc-Lids  are 
WHITE  ENAMEL  LINED 

Atlas  Arc-Lids  seal  and  stay  sealed. 
No  rubber  rings  needed.  Only  the  lids 
need  replacing.  Strong  and  safe  for 
all  methods  of  modern  preserving. 


tel 


USED  EXCLUSIVELY  ON 


ATLAS 
JARS 


MASON 


Haze! -Atlas  Glass  Company 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


TR  AVFI  to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
*  Europe  or  around 

the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 
KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
46*  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  li,  N.Y. 


Bl  NOCULARS^\ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  nnd 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  S  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  RNB-17 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  J 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  reader* 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeou* 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY, 
ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


WOOL  WOOL  WOOL 

Exchange  your  wool  for  blankets.  Write  for  particulars. 
Shlppensburg  Woolen  Mill,  Shippensburg,  Penna. 


BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want#. 
RELIABLE  BOOK&  34  ERIE  ST„  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Blueprint  for  a  Backyard 


A  bird  bath  in  the  center  to  lure  each  song-filled  wing, 

An  apple  tree  with  one  bough  bent  and  begging  for  a  swing, 

Some  blossoms  for  a  child  to  tend,  to  proudly  show  and  give, 

Blue  sky  above,  green  things  below:  a  place  to  love  and  live. 

With  flowers  old  and  flowers  new,  and  all  of  them  marked  mine, 

A  sandbox  in  the  corner  and  small  things  on  the  line. 

Connecticut  —  Viola  Conklin 


Senior  “Glad  Rags” — Now  and  Then 


One  day  recently,  when  we  re¬ 
turned  home  with  Daughter’s  gradu¬ 
ation  clothes,  she  scurried  to  the 
attic  and  brought  down  my  own 
senior  “glad  rags”  of  some  years 
back.  Then  and  there  our  two 
daughters  staged  a  fashion  show, 
“past  and  present,”  right  in  our  own 
parlor.  Perhaps  famous  shops  have 
put  on  more  fashionable  “shows”  but 
none  were  ever  entered  into  with 
more  gusto. 

My  long  -  blouse,  straight  -  sided 
skirt  dresses  held  their  own  against 
the  1951  sheer  blouse  and  swing  skirt 
nylons.  But  when  Daughter  glided 
in  with  my  blue  georgette  tiered 
crepe,  with  pointed  hemline  (see 
sketch),  even  the  pup  could  contain 
himself  no  longer  —  he  barked  and 
dashed  madly  about  as  though  chas¬ 
ing  something,  he  knew  not  what. 
(Perchance  the  spirit  of  that  Senior 
of  bygone  days  was  flitting  about  the 
room?) 

It  is  hard  to  say  which  outfits,  at 
the  times  of  wearing,  were  thought 
more  becoming  or  glamorous.  Yet  I 
am  sure  that,  20  y&ars  from  now, 
people  will  have  an  enormous  laugh 
over  both  fashions  eras.  And  how  in 
blazes  did  we  ever  wear  those 
pointed-toe  shoes! 

Memory  is  a  wonderful  thing. 
Surely,  in  earlier  graduation  days, 
we  must  have  had  worries  and 
anxieties  similar  to  those  that  vex 
the  Senior  of  today.  But,  try  as  I 
may,  the  only  things  I  can  recall  are 
all  the  pleasant  activities  associated 
with  those  stylish  clothes. 

The  marvelous  letters  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  other  parents  of  Seniors 


are  being  carefully  put  in  our  scrap¬ 
book,  along  with  all  the  other  me¬ 
mentos  of  this  never-to-be  forgotten 
year.  Moreover,  from  these  letters, 
I  gather  that  parents  everywhere 
have  something  in  common,  namely, 
that  while  our  youngsters  are  grow¬ 
ing  up  we  are  so  busy,  and  the 
years__rush  by  so  fast,  we  hardly 
notice  their  passing.  -But,  when  our 
kids  suddenly  reach  their  senior 
year,  we  pause,  reflect  awhile,  and 
then  decide  that  “life  has  been 
mighty  good  to  us,  after  all.” 

Edith  Mose 


Graduation  dress,  a  generation  ago, 
for  the  “Mother  of  a  Senior ”  Mrs. 
Edith  Mose,  Addison ,  New  York. 


Beekeeping  for  Women 

I  have  wondered  many  times  why 
more  women  did  not  keep  bees  — 
either  a  few  colonies  for  pleasure,  or 
a  larger  number  for  the  income  to 
help  the  family  budget.  The  excellent 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  R.  N.- 
Y.  has  caused  me  to  hope  that  some 
members  of  my  sex  read  it  with 
interest,  and  need  only  a  word  of 
encouragement  from  a  woman  who 
is  a  beekeeper  so  as  to  try  their 
skill  at  this  interesting  work.  ~ 

Bees  have  buzzed  around  my  head 
for  many  years.  I  was  12  years  old 
when  I  hived  my  first  swarm  alone. 
Fortunately,  the  swarm  had  alighted 
on  a  low  bush,  and  the  proceedings 
to  coax  them  into  a  hive  were  easy. 
Of  course,  beekeepers  know  now  how 
to  control  swarming  better  than 
they  did  then,  and  swarming,  like 
stings,  troubles  them  little.  They 
know  that  the  honeybee’s  sting  was 
given  her  ages  ago,  before  man  was 
on  earth,  to  protect  the  hive  from 
aggressors  of  her  own  kind. 

I  recommend  that  Mr,  Wirth’s  ad¬ 
vice  on  bees  be  read  carefully.  Then 
join  the  nearest  beekeepers’  asso¬ 
ciation  and  learn  all  you  can.  But 
first  of  all,  a  bee  suit  is  a  necessity — 
a  god  veil,  coveralls  and  jacket,  and 
leggings  or  high  old-fashioned  shoes. 
The  outfit  may  be  purchased  at  a 
reasonable  price,  but  I  make  mine. 
Do  not  attempt  to  open  a  hive  with¬ 
out  all  this  armor  on.  One  of  the 
interesting  attributes  of  the  bee  is 
that  she  varies  her  moods  to  suit  the 
weather  and  other  things,  and  she 
may  not  welcome  visitors  that  day. 

I  have  seen  people  do  all  kinds  of 
tricks  with  bees.  I  have  even  done 
them  myself,  but  we  had  learned 
how.  And  so  can  you.  So  get  some 
bees  and  enjoy  their  company,  and 
eat  the  honey  they  give  you. 

Clara  G.  Jones 


Molasses  (old-fashioned,  unsul¬ 
phured)  used  in  one  part  to  three 
parts  of  peanut  butter  is  a  healthful 
smooth  sandwich  spread  for  the 
children’s  lunch  box. 


Domino  Sugar  provides  the  kind 
of  vital  food-energy  your  family 
needs  every  day.  Help  keep  your 
husband  on  the  job,  active  and 
vigorous— your  children  full  of 
pep  and  vitality.  Give  them 
Domino  Sugar— pure  food-energy 
in  its  most  concentrated  form! 


wise  home 


owners^^^^ 

y<V 


SAVE 

byi 


f  AT  HOME 

Without  any  previous  experience,  YOU 
can  beautify  your  home  by  creating, 
remodeling  and  repairing  your  uphol¬ 
stered  furnishings.  This  big  440-page. 
6"x  9"  book  with  350  photos  and  dia¬ 
grams  shows  exactly  how  by  the  easi¬ 
est  methods  yeti 

Examine  It  free.  ■■■■■KKSEfflL 

Then  remit  only 
$1.95  plus  marl.* 
ins:  charges.  Pay 

$2  a  mtmth  Just  ##/>//// 

until  full  price  of  f 

$5.95  has  been 
paid.  Order  today 
from  GREEN¬ 
BERG:  PUBLISH- 
ER,  Dept.N.  201 
E.  57th  St..  New 
York  22.  N,  Y. 


ASTHMA 


FREE  TRIAL,  —  WRITE  TODAY 
If  you  struggle  and  choke  for  breath  from 
attacks  of  Bronchial-Asthma  write  today  tor 
Free  Trial  of  NEPHRON  INHALATION 
THERAPY.  Spasms  most  chronic  cases  re¬ 
lieved  quickly  (usually  within  1  minute). 
Regardless  of  what  you  have  tried  do  not 
give  up.  Caution:  use  only  as  directed. 
NEPHRON  CO.,  Dept.  K,  TACOMA,  WASH, 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 

- -  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largement*  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  print*  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.  I2-35C.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I,  N.  V. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 
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Fteeze* 

New  Plastic 

Freez-Tainer 


f  lets  You  Freeze  Fruits  I 
and  Vegetables  in  Half  ' 
the  Time!  Saves  Money,  tool 


NO  SETTING  UP!  NO  WRAPPING!  NO  SEALINGI 
JUST  FILL,  CLOSE  AND  FREEZEI 


Amazing  new  transparent  plastic  con¬ 
tainer  helps  you  freeze  foods  quicker, 
easier  than  ever  before!  Easy-to-fill 
big  4  in.  opening.  Flexible  top  presses 
on  airtight — so  really  protects  frozen 
foods.  Made  to  fit  one  on  another,  so 
they  stack  safely,  save  space.  Use  over 
and  over  again — lasts  for  years.  Ideal 
for  refrigerators  and  dry  food  storage, 
too.  Get  FREEZ-TAINERS  today . . ; 
use  them  for  everything ! 


Freez'Tainer 


CROWN  CORK  SPECIALTY  CORP. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS  15,  MISSOURI 


new  Rental  ,  cushion  guarantees 
comfort^and^  perfect  fit 

for  loose. FALSE  TEETH 

Science  now  guarantees* you  blessed  re¬ 
lief  from  sore  gums  due  to  loose  plates. 
Chew  and  eat  all  kinds  of  foods.  Use  Tru- 
Aid  Dental  Cushions.  So  easy,  blind  peo¬ 
ple  can  use  Tru-Aia. 

No  pastes,  no  powders. 
Results  guaranteed  or 
money  back.  Send 
81.00  for  8  Uppers— 
81-00  for  10  Lowers} 
Products  CoT,  DeptJ  130 
Box  9398,  Phila._39,  PaS 

Wake  Up  — ' 

To  More  Comfort 

Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
Successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
&nd  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 

WOMEN!  EARN  UP  TO  $45 
IN  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

Operate  a  premium  merchandise 
club  with  a  few  friends.  Our  new 
catalog  is  ready  with  complete 
details.  No  obligation. 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 
72  Kingsley,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


Write  Tru-Aid 


Favorite  Conserves  Often  Requested 


With  each  canning  season,  Spring 
and  Fall,  come  requests  from  readers 
for  recipes  that  appeared  in  a  popu¬ 
lar  collection  of  jellies,  jams,  and 
many  other  cookery  branches  called 
The  Rural  Cook  Book.  Though  this 
small  volume  was  published  in  1907, 
its  “receipts,”  by  time  tested  rules, 
are  not  only  still  in  demand,  they 
are  dependable. 

In  our  Woman  and  Home  office 
today,  there  is  but  a  single  complete 
copy  of  The  Rural  Cook  Book,  and 
I  must  say  at  once,  with  regret,  that 
no  other  copies  are  now  available. 
I  can,  however,  give  you  below  those 
recipes  from  this  book  which  are 
most  frequently  called  for  at  this 
time  of  year.  You  will  find  they  are 
not  the  usual  jams,  etc.,  for  which 
most  of  you  have  your  favorite  rules 
in  the  berry  line  (straw,  black  and 
rasp!),  already  printed  here  in  May. 
Oddly  enough,  the  following  may  be 
the  very  ones  you  have  been  look¬ 
ing  for. 

Currant  Conserve 

Use  five  pounds  of  currants,  care¬ 
fully  picked  over,  washed  and  stem¬ 
med;  four  pounds  of  sugar;  one 
pound  of  seeded  raisins;  four 
oranges.  Boil  currants  and  juice  and 
grated  rind  for  half  an  hour.  Pour 
into  sterilized  jelly  glasses. 

Gooseberry  Jam  With  Currant 
Juice 

The  tops  and  tails  being  removed 
from  the  gooseberries,  allow  an  equal 
amount  of  sugar.  Then  put  a  layer 
of  gooseberries  and  a  layer  of  sugar 
alternately  into  a  large  deep  jar. 
Pour  into  the  jar  as  much  dripped 
red  currant  juice  as  will  dissolve  the 
sugar,  adding  the  juice’s  weight  in 
sugar.  The  next  day,  put  all  into  a 
preserving  pan,  boil  it,  and  put  up  as 
other  jams. 

Make  the  above  in  small  quanti¬ 
ties. 

Blueberry  Mixtures 

A  combination  of  blueberries  and 
gooseberries  (one'  part  of  goose¬ 
berries  to  three  of  blueberries), 


canned  in  the  regular  fashion,  makes 
an  excellent  winter  sauce  or  a  filling 
for  pies.  So  does  a  combination  of 
blueberries  and  rhubarb  (one  cup  of 
rhubarb  and  one  cup  of  sugar  to 
each  quart  of  blueberries). 

Cherry  Conserve 
Use  5  quarts  of  pitted  cherries 
(sour) ;  1  lb.  raisins,  seeded  and 
cut;  2  oranges  (pulp  cut  in  pieces, 
also  slivers  of  the  yellow  part  of  the 
rind) ;  1  lb.  of  English  walnuts, 

chopped;  2%  lbs  sugar.  Cook  all 
until  thick  and  put  into  sterilized 
jelly  glasses,  but  the  cherries  must 
first  be  boiled  20  minutes  before  put¬ 
ting  in  the  sugar  and  other  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Or-Ra-Cur  Conserve 
This  conserve  gets  its  name  froha 
the  oranges,  raisins  and  currants  re¬ 
quired.  Use  5  lbs.  currants,  (washed, 
picked  over  and  stemmed) ;  5  lbs. 
sugar;  juice  and  grated  yellow  of 
rind  of  3  oranges;  1  lb.  of  raisins, 
chopped  and  stoned,  or  seedless.  Boil 
all  together  for  20  minutes  and  pour 
into  sterilized  jelly  glasses. 

Persis  Smith 


Children  Saying  Grace 

Here  is  my  one  and  only  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  world  of  verse,  written 
for  my  children  to  say  before  meals. 
Several  mothers  among  our  friends 
have  copied  it  for  their  own  small 
boys  and  girls.  Perhaps  other  Rural 
New-Yorker  families  would  like  to 
have  it  for  saying  grace  at  table. 

Dear  Lord,  who  makes  the  flowers 
to  grow 

And  the  birds  to  sing, 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  food  and 
home 

And  friends  and  everything.  .  .  . 
Amen. 

New  Jersey  Ruth  Andrews 


Don’t  wash  enamelled  surfaces 
while  hot,  lest  they  crack  or  craze. 


New  Style  Versions  for  Cool  Summer  Wear 


2161  — •  CAPE  ON  TAILORED  SUNDRESS  comes  out  with  this  new  form  of  cover- 
up  —  the  companion  cape  buttons  on  at  the  shoulders.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18  dress  and 
cape,  3’/8  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

2425  —  PLAYTIME  POCKET-EDITION:  Shorts  team  up  presto  with  blouse  or  sun 
top,  two  sturdy  outfits  from  one  pattern!  Sizes  4-10.  Size  8  shorts  and  shirt,  2Va  yds.  35-in.; 
bra,  %  yd.  35-in.  20c. 

2137  —  COOL  FLARE  —  QUICK  FINISH  COTTON.  Takes  almost  no  time  at  all  to  sew 
this  simple  Summer  flared  cotton  —  the  shoulder  buttons  mean  quicker  ironing,  too!  Sizes 
12-20,  36-42.  Size  18,  4’/8  yds.  35  in.;  3%  yds.  trim.  20c. 

337  —  GOOD  LUCK  KITTENS  ALL  WEEK  —  happy-go-lucky  motto  for  easy  cross- 
sftitch.  Big  sized  figures  —  6  inches  high  by  7  inches  —  to  be  done  on  a  series  of  gift 
kitchen  towels,  place  mats  (without  names  of  days  of  the  week),  squares  of  a  story¬ 
telling  child’s  quilt,  little  girl’s  play  pinafores  and  aprons.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

339  —  SNUG  SWIMSUIT  FOR  TODDLERS  —  to  crochet.  For  this  warm  comfortable 
little  beach  suit,  you’ll  need  two  ounces  of  bright  red  or  blue  fingering  yarn,  1  ounce  of 
white  for  stripes  across  bib,  edging  around  legs  and  for  shoulder  straps.  This  makes  a 
size  2.  Sizes  3  and  4  take  another  ounce  of  main  color  wool.  Complete  instructions  for 
sizes  2,  3  and  4  years,  are  included  in  this  one  pattern.  2Cc. 

SPRING-SUMMER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 


Eat  Better 
Spend  Less 

CAN  AT  HOME  WITH 
EASY- TO -TEST 


#  You  don’t  have  to  be  an 
“expert”  to  can  at  home  — 
when  you  use  easy  -  to  -  seal, 
easy-to-test.  Ball  Dome  Lids. 
Safeguard  your  precious  foods 
against  imperfect  seal  by  using 
only  Dome  Lids  .  .  .  Preferred 
by  home-canners  the  country 
over!  Check  the  superior  Ball 
features  shown  below! 


You  feel  the  seal!  Just  press  to  test. 
If  Dome  is  down,  the  jar  is  sealed. 
No  wonder  millions  of  women  have 
switched  to  Dome  Lids! 


BALL  ZINC  CAPS 
&  JAR  RUBBERS 


These  zinc  caps  fit  all  Mason 
jars,  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again.  Used 
with  Ball  Perfect  Seal 
jar  rubbers. 


1  White  enamel  acid-resistant  inner  coat. 

2  Food  acid  resistant  gold  lacquer  inside. 

3  Tin-plate  (flexible  tin-coated  steel). 

4  Food  acid  resistant  gold  lacquer  outside. 

5  Firm  vacu-seal  ring  of  Red  rubber. 


SHOP  EARLY  IN  THE  WEEK 
—AVOID  CROWDS! 


SEND  FOR  FR€€  BOOK 

Contains  canning  meth¬ 
ods,  time  tables,  recipes. 
Home  canning  can  save 
you  up  to  half  on’canned 
food  requirements! 


Hw>roSaoe- 


Cross  Section  of  DOME  LID 
Shows  5  -  Way  Protection 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY 
Dept.  RN/  Muncie,  Indiana 
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.  .  .  the  Craine  NUROK  Silo  is 
good  news.  Now  you  can  afford 
the  rich  beauty  and  dependable 
service  that  only  tile  can  give  you. 

ACID  TESTS  PROVE  IT! 

Craine’s  patented  tile  stave  con¬ 
struction  gives  you  more  for  your 
money.  There’s  no  cement  in  a 
Nurok  —  not  even  in  the  joints. 
That  means  longer  life,  minimum 
upkeep.  Triple-sealed  insulation 
fnakes  better  silage. 


CRAM'S  THE  NAME 


Crain©  Inc.,  611  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 


PLOW  WELDING  UNITS  I 

E-IOOO‘/4  y 


n 

I 

I 


$12.60 


ft 

I 

I 


12  —  1(4"  Wiese  blades.  12  Points  &  I  Lb.  B 
hard  alloy  electrodes.  For  welding  worn  steel  W 
shares  —  14"  &  16"  sizes. 

CUNNINGHAM  EQUIPMENT.  INC. 

2025  Trenton  Ave.,  Phi  la.  25  V  M 1  Mi  flBk 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
I  at  low  speed  reduces  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free.  catalog,  and 
prices. 

IERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


AMI 


PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME  •  Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easLly  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 

On  the 


Farms  of 
Britain 


Great 


ihe  last  published,  report  of  this 
Research  Institute  states  that  in  1946 


(Continued  from  Page  370) 

the  grass,  and  a  springiness  to  the 
sod  under  one’s  feet,  that  showed 
more  clearly  than  words  could  the 
production  of  milk,  meat  and  wool 
that  could  be  expected  from  grass 
alone. 

Trench  Silos 

One  of  the  most  interesting  visits 
of  my  whole  trip  was  with  the 
Secretary  of  one  of  the  county  agri¬ 
cultural  councils  which  roughly 
corresponds  to  our  farm  bureau- 
extension  setup  here.  This  man  was 
particularly  interested  in  grass  silage 
production  and.  went  into  great  de¬ 
tail  on  the  methods  and  results  that 
they  were  getting.  I  was  told  here, 
as  I  saw  on  many  farms,  that  most 
of  their  grass  silage  is  put  up  in 
what  we  call  trench  silos,  and  which 
they  call  pit  silos.  They  have  one 
very  definite  rule  about  starting  the 
filling  of  a  trench  silo  that  so  far  I 
had  not  found  mentioned  here;  that 
is,  when  they  start  filling  a  trench 
they  put  in  a  foot  or  two  of  grass 
and  let  it  set  for  a  day  or  so  until 
it  heats  sufficiently  to  reach  a 
temperature  of  100  to  110  degrees. 
After  that  they  complete  the  filling 
as  rapidly  as  possible. 

Nearly  all  of  their  grass  is  put 
up  long  because  they  feel  that  they 
can  handle  it  more  rapidly  that  way 
and  that  they  have  no  particular 
complications  in  getting  it  out  of  the 
silo  during  the  Winter  for  feeding. 
Buck  rakes  are  used  on  nearly  all 
farms  for  putting  the  grass  into  the 
trenches.  The  long  grass  is  dumped 
into  the  trench,  spread  around  to 
give  a  uniform  depth,  and  compacted 
with  tractors  or  trucks  as  we  do 
here.  I  was  told,  however,  that  the 
most  important  compacting  or  roll¬ 
ing  of  the  trench  is  that  this  can 
be  done  a  week  or  10  days  after  the 
filling  is  complete  because,  at  that 
time,  the  springiness  has  gone  out  of 
the  grass  and  a  much  more  compact 
top  can  be  made.  I  did  not  find  this 
to  be  general;  many  filled  their 
trenches  and  then  immediately 
covered  them  with  soil,  sawdust, 
paper  or  other  materials. 

I  was  given  one  example  of  the 
amount  of  grass  produced  per  acre 
when  I  was  told  of  getting,  first,  90 
cow  days  of  pasture  per  acre  off  one 
field  which  was  followed  by  cutting 
five  tons  of  grass  for  silage  per  acre. 
This  was  followed  by  another  crop 
of  one  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  per 
awe,  after  which  another  yield  of 
three  tons  of  silage  was  taken  off. 
At  the  time  I  was  there  the  farmer 
was  waiting  to  get  a  little  more 
growth  before  turning  on  for  late 
fall  pasture. 

At  no  place  in  my  travels  did  I 
find  any  preservatives  being  used 
in  the  making  of  silage.  Everyone 
seemed  to  think  that  the  heating  of 
the  grass,  considered  so  important, 
more  than  made  up  for  lack  of  pre¬ 
servatives.  Of  course,  with  them 
molasses  was  much  higher  in  price 
than  with  us  and  apparently  other 
preservatives  were  not  readily  avail¬ 
able.  I  was  assured  that  grass  silage 
made  under  these  conditions  would 
average  around  11  to  14  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein,  and  that  this  was  sufficient  to 
produce  high  milk  yields  if  supple¬ 
mented  with  homegrown  grains  of 
oats  or  barley. 

Heavy  Pasturing 

I  found  the  extreme  of  this  heavy 
pasturing  on  the  fields  of  the  Hanna 
Dairy  Research  Institute  at  Ayr 
where  they  were  conducting  ex¬ 
periments  to  determine  the  most 
suitable  and  profitable  methods  of 
pasturing.  At  that  time  they  were 
completing  a  season  of  grazing 
whereby  the  fields  were  divided  up 
so  that  they  were  carrying  the 
equivalent  of  60  to  80  cows  per  acre 
and  each  plot  was  pastured  only  one 
day.  This,  of  course,  necessitated  25 
to  30  plots  and  constant  shifting  of 
the  cattle.  But  I  was  told  by  the 
people  at  the  Institute  that  under 
those  conditions  they  were  getting  50 
pounds  of  milk  per  cow  per  day 
without  grain  plus  a  slight  gain  in 
weight.  They  also  assured  me  that 
there  were  indications  that  under 
those  conditions  the  length  of  lac¬ 
tation  period  was  being  extended. 


the  135  acres  of  the  farm  produced 
240,000  pounds  of  milk  without 
i  bringing  any  purchased  feed  onto 
the  farm;  in  addition,  many  tons  of 
grain  and  potatoes  were  sold  off  the 
farm. 

This  Research  Institute  at  Ayr  is 
located  in  the  southwest  part  of 
Scotland  where  the  rainfall  averages 
around  50  inches  per  year  which  is 
about  double  that  of  our  North¬ 
eastern  States  and  should  be  taken 
into  account  in  considering  the 
records  that  they  made.  On  this  farm 
they  were  experimenting  on  the 
barn  drying  of  hay  in  addition  to 
the  work  being  done  there  and  many 
other  places  in  the  drying  of  grass  by 
artificial  means.  Artificially  dried 
grass  which,  like  the  grass  used  for 
silage  is  cut  at  12  to  15  inches  in 
height,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for 
grain  and  was  said  to  analyze  about 
15  per  cent  protein.  Grass  driers  are 
scattered  throughout  Great  Britain, 
some  of  them  owned  cooperatively, 
some  individually,  and  some  owned 
by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Grass 
is  dried  in  them  at  a  cost  of  about 
$30  per  ton,  which  is  less  than  half 
the  cost  of  imported  grain  if  it  was 
available.  I  visited  one  such  grass 
drier  where  green  grass  was  put  into 
ovenlike  compartments  and  heat  was 
furnished  by  coke;  one  ton  of  coke 
was  sufficient  to  cure  two  tons  of 
grass  in  about  one  hour. 

Increased  milk  production  has  be¬ 
come  a  national  Bi’itish  project  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II, 
chiefly  in  recognition  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  fluid  milk  in  the  public 
health  program.  Little,  if  any,  atten¬ 
tion  is  paid  to  the  butterfat  content 
of  milk  and  in  only  very  few  mar¬ 
kets  is  any  butterfat  differential  paid. 
The  bulk  of  British  . milk  is  produced 
by  their  20  or  more  dual-purpose 
breeds,  and  only  a  relatively  small 
amount  by  the  strictly  dairy  breed. 
I  found  much  concern  among  re¬ 
search  men  and  government  officials 
over  the  low  content  of  milk  solids 
in  their  milk,  and  apparently  they 
did  not  relate  it  to  the  fact  that  no 
encouragement  was  offered  for  high 
butterfat  content.  The  average 
butterfat  test  of  the  native  breeds  of 
cattle  seems  to  be  around  three  and 
seven-tenths  per  cent.  In  their  dairy 
herd  testing  work  more  attention  was 
given  to  the  quantity  of  milk  pro¬ 
duced  than  to  the  test; 

Guaranteed  milk  prices  are  set  at 
least  three  years  in  advance  so  that 
the  farmer  has  a  basis  on  which  to 
plan  his  dairy  operations.  I  was  told 
that  the  goal  for  milk  production  of 
1952  had  been  reached  in  1950  and 
that  apparently  less  encouragement 
was  being  given  any  further  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  dairy  industry. 


June  2,  1951 

Annual  Ayrshire  Meeting 

Ayrshire  breeders  from  every  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
Canada,  journeyed  to  Hutchinson, 
Kansas,  for  the  76th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn, 
early  last  month. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by 
by  President  Dr.  Robert  O.  Blood, 
Concord,  N.  H.,  who  is  a  former 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  an  Ayrshire  breeder  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Dr.  Blood  was  re-elected  to  serve  as 
chief  executive  for  another  year. 
Other  officers  elected  include:  Henry 
B.  Mosle,  Litchfield,  Conn.,  as  first 
vice-pres.;  Charles  R.  Rodriguez, 
Cropseyville,  N.  Y.;  William  Core, 
Franklin,  Ind.;  and  Robert  Eno, 
Honesdale,  Pa.,  as  vice-presidents. 
G.  Fred  Williams,  Hutchinson,  Kans.; 
Lyle  Arnold,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.; 
Bruce  Nickless,  Caledonia,  Mich.; 
Dr.  E.  C.  Deubler,  Newton,  Pa.;  and 
Philip  Schuyler,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y., 
were  re-elected  to  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  Newly  elected  Board  mem¬ 
bers  include  Robert  L.  Knight,  Hope, 
R.  I.;  H.  H.  Dodge,  Frankfort,  N.  Y.; 
and  Herbert  Kimball,  Haverhill, 
Mass. 

A  special  feature  of  the  banquet 
program  was  the  presentation  of  the 
Distinguished  Service  Award  to 
Executive  Secretary  C.  T.  Conklin 
who  is  serving  his  26th  year  in  this 
position.  The  award  is  presented 
annually  in  recognition  of  outstand¬ 
ing  .  service  and  contribution  to  the 
Ayrshire  breed. 


$2,000  for  Top  Animal  in 
Hereford  Sale 

Hereford  breeders  from  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  Massachusetts  paid 
$37,400  for  42  animals  at  the  tenth 
annual  show  and  sale  of  the  New 
York  Hereford  Breeders  Assn,  held 
on  the  Cornell  campus  early  last 
month.  The  $890  average  was  highest 
in  the  history  of  the  sale  and  topped 
last  year’s  by  almost  $300.  Top  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  sale,  a  female  consigned 
by  Crisssinger  Stock  Farms  of  Re¬ 
buck,  Pa.,  went  to  Leo  Kocker  of 
Millersburg,  N.  Y.,  for  $2,000.  Walter 
Breuss  of  Claverack  paid  $1,650  for 
the  top  bull,  consigned  by  j.  Watson 
Webb  of  Williamson. 

At  the  show  preceding  the  sale, 
Meteor  Corneller  4th,  shown  by 
Cornell  University,  was  named  grand 
champion  bull.  Dundy  Lorraine  1st, 
shown  by  Wayne  R.  Fisher  of 
Williamson,  was  named  grand  cham¬ 
pion  female.  Dick  Purdy  of  Elmac 
Hills  Ranch,  Gaylord,  Michigan  was 
judge.  Robert  J.  Generaux  of' Canan¬ 
daigua  was  sale  manager. 


Four  Pennsylvania  farm  youths  have  recently  been  named  delegates  to  the 
1951  National  4-H  Camp,  June  13  to  20,  in  Washington,  D.  C.  They  are  ( left 
to  right )  Esther  Faye  Clossen,  Bloomsburg;  Idalee  Wells,  Belle  Vernon; 
Josejih  Hartle,  Jr.,  Belief onte;  and  J.  Earle  Yerkes,  Jr.,  Pipersville. 
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The  appropriations  for  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  covering  the  12 
months,  July  1,  1951  -  June  30,  1952, 
were  passed  by  the  House  very  little 
changed  from  the  totals  hit  upon  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  Committee  sliced  12  per 
cent  from  the  amount  asked  by  the 
administration,  but  actually  a  good 
part  of  the  slashes  represented  book¬ 
keeping  transactions  rather  than 
dollar  cuts.  By  and  large,  the  USDA 
budget  as  it  cleared  the  House  was 
not  far  from  what  the  administration 
wanted  in  dollars  and  cents.  But 
there  were  slaps  at  the  adminis¬ 
tration  in  other  directions,  as  well  as 
at  Farm  Bureau  president  Allan 
Kline. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  re¬ 
duced  from  $285  million  to  $225 
million  the  budget  request  for  soil 
conservation  payments  to  farmers. 
The  official  Farm  Bureau  position  was 
to  the  effect  that  this  should  be  cut 
all  the  way  down  to  $150  million. 
The  farm  bloc  in  the  House  has  had 
no  love  for  Allan  Kline  since  he 
backed  the  60-90  per  cent  price  sup¬ 
ports  in  the  Aiken  Act;  and  less, 
since  Kline  also  got  behind  the 
slightly-higher-support -level  Ander¬ 
son  Act.  So  the  amendment  took 
much  less  of  a  beating  on  the  floor 
than  did  Kline.  Kline  was  called  “a 
disappointed  office  seeker,”  (it  was 
alleged  that  in  1948  he  was  promised 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  post  if 
Dewey  were  elected).  It  was  said 
that  the  resolution  favoring  the  40 
per  cent  cut  in  payments  to  farmers 
who  adopt  conservation  practices 
passed  the  Farm  Bureau  board  of 
directors  by  a  single  vote,  with  many 
absent.  It  was  argued  that  Kline’s 
opinions  are  not  those  of  Farm 
Bureau  members. 

Many  members  of  the  farm  bloc 
did  go  along  with  the  Kline  argu¬ 
ment,  and  these  mostly  on  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  economy.  They  said  they 
wanted  to  carry  economy  down  the 
line  “when  it  hits  us  as  well  as  when 
it  hits  the  other  fellow.”  If  the  dollar 
is  cheapened  by  a  large  Federal 
budget,  they  argued,  it  will  hit  the 
farmer  just  as  hard  as  the  next 
fellow. 

The  soil  conservation  cut  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  vote  of  142  to  120. 
Significantly,  the  House  passed  an 
amendment  which  would  make  it 


illegal  for  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  use  any  of  its  appropri¬ 
ation  “for  publicity  or  propaganda 
purposes  designed  to  support  or  de¬ 
feat  legislation  pending  before  the 
Congress.” 

Many  Republicans  charge  that 
USDA  field  personnel  were  too  active 
during  the  1948  elections.  But,  even 
more,  they  charge  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  has  spent  a  great  deal  of 
Federal  money  to  popularize  the 
Brannan  Plan. 

%  *  5jc 

The  meat  industry  spokesmen  who 
rushed  to  Washington  to  kill  price 
controls  came  closer  to  guaranteeing 
their  extension.  Starting  with  a  dis¬ 
astrous  dinner  for  “big  city”  report¬ 
ers  who  were  not  interested  in  how 
long  it  takes  to  raise  a  beef  animal 
but  were  interested  in  finding  out 
whether  anybody  would  actually  lose 
money  on  rollbacks,  the  campaign 
ended  with  an  ill-starred  proposal 
to  make  price  administrator  Michael 
V.  DiSalle  butcher  some  cows  on 
Capitol  Hill. 

The  livestock  men  built  up  a  great 
deal  of  sympathy  for  DiSalle  and 
cancelled  their  plans  for  the  Capitol 
Hill  butchering  at  the  same  time 
they  fired  the  publicity  man  who  had 
guided  their  ill-starred  Washington 
campaign.  By  the  middle  of  last 
week,  they  had  changed  their  tactics 
and  were  arguing  their  case  more 
quietly  before  Capitol  Hill  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Secretary  Brannan  was  hard- 
pressed  by  the  same  Committees  and 
was  forced  to  testify  in  obedience  to 
the  administration  that  he  thought 
beef  controls  with  rollbacks  would 
work  if  allowed  to  do  so. 

Although  the  disastrous  stock- 
men’s  campaign  resulted  in  both 
private  and  public  blasts  against 
them  by  Rep.  Harold  Cooley  (D., 
N.  C.)  chairman  of  the  House  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  and  a  friend  of 
the  meat-animal  producers,  the  legis¬ 
lators  among  the  farm  bloc  were  still 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  recent  beef 
orders. 

Likely  now  is  an  administration 
attempt  to  get  the  present  price 
control  law  extended  temporarily, 
perhaps  for  three  months.  They  are 
beginning  to  realize  they  cannot  get 
a  new  law  through  Congress  before 
the  old  law  expires  on  June  30. 
Whether  an  extension  bill  can  get 
through  depends  on  how  the  House 
Rules  Committee  acts.  And  that  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  on  what 
happens  to  the  meat  supply  between 
now  and  the  end  of  June. 

Harry  Lando 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Unless  the  range  is  a  good  one, 
there  is  no  advantage  to  range  rear¬ 
ing,  according  to  the  findings  of  a 
poultry  panel  at  the  Hunterdon  Pul¬ 
let  Rearing  Institute.  Nor  is  there 
any  particular  advantage  from  the 
feed  standpoint  unless  mash  and 
grain  are  limited.  Restricting  the 
grain  and  mash  causes  the  birds  to 
forage  further  and  use  more  of  the 
grasses  and  clovers  in  their  ration. 
It  was  also  brought  out  that  ranges 
will  cause  a  slower  development  of 
the  birds  and  testimony  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  prove  that  confined  birds 
may  come  into  production  about  a 
month  earlier  than  range  reared 
birds.  However,  confined  reared  birds 
usually  produce  smaller  eggs  for  the 
first  month  than  do  range  reared 
birds  which  partly  offsets  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  earlier  maturity.  Poultry- 
men  were  urged  not  to  over-crowd 
the  range.  Not  over  600  pullets  per 
acre  was  the  limit.  Also  recommend¬ 
ed  was  the  moving  of  shelters  and 
feeding  stations  at  regular  intervals 
so  as  to  prevent  “worn  out”  spots.  A 
good  range  should  be  clipped  several 
times  during  the  Summer  to  keep  the 
new  growth  fresh  and  succulent.  Now 
is  the  time  of  year  to  seed  a  new 
range  if  one  is  needed.  A  mixture  of 
ladino  clover  and  some  of  the  grasses 
such  as  orchard  or  rye  grass  should 
be  seeded  as  early  in  the  Spring  as 
possible  with  oats  as  a  nurse  crop.- 


Four  outstanding  New  Jersey  4-H 
Club  members  have  been  named 
delegates  to  the  National  4-H  Camp, 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  June  13-20. 
They  are:  Ann  Regetz  of  Lincoln 
Park,  Ruth  Mara  of  Trenton,  John 
Hartley  of  Paterson,  and  Irvin 
Hockenbury  of  Ringoes.  These  young 
folks  were  chosen  for  National 
honors  because  of  their  records  of 
leadership  and  all-around  service, 
both  in  their  local  4-H  Clubs  and  in 
their  communities.  All  four  delegates 


have  helped  train  younger  club  mem¬ 
bers,  in  addition  to  garrying  on  a 
variety  of  agricultural  and  home¬ 
making  projects.  The  annual  National 
4-H  Camp  brings  together  4-H  mem¬ 
bers  and  leaders  from  every  State, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
This  year,  many  rural  youth  leaders 
and  visitors  from  foreign  countries 
will  be  on  hand  to  learn  about  the 
4-H  organization.  A  program  of  dis¬ 
cussions,  nationally  known  speakers, 
sightseeing  tours  to  famous  build¬ 
ings,  and  citizenship  and  candle 
lighting  ceremonies  has  been  plan¬ 
ned  for  the  4-H’ers. 


A  four-acre  piece  of  Balbo  rye 
raised  milk  production  a  can  and  a 
half  per  day  in  the  14-cow  herd  of 
O.  Judson  Force  of  Three  Bridges, 
Hunterdon  County,  and  cut  the  feed 
bill  at  least  two-thirds  during  the 
month  of  April.  The  four-acre  piece 
which  was  fertilized  with  appli¬ 
cations  of  poultry  manure  during  the 
Winter  furnished  grazing  for  two 
hours  a  day  beginning  April  1 
throughout  the  month.  The  piece  was 
cut  in  half  and  the  22  head  of  dairy 
animals,  including  dry  stock  and 
young  stock,  grazed  for  the  entire 
month.  The  stock  had  hay  before 
they  were  turned  out  and  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  graze  an  hour  after  each 
milking.  This  is  another  example  of 
the  effectiveness  of  this  forage  crop 
for  stretching  the  pasture  season. 


The  swine  breeders  of  the  State 
recently  organized  an  association 
known  as  the  New  Jersey  Swine 
Producers’  Assn,  and  elected  Austin 
Moody  of  Woodstown  as  the  first 
president.  He  is  a  Yorkshire  breeder 
and  teacher  of  vocational  agriculture 
at  Woodstown  High  School.  The  or¬ 
ganization’s  vice-president  is  Scriven 
Lorillard,  a  Duroc  breeder,  of  Far 
Hills.  George  W.  Vander  Noot,  assis¬ 
tant  professor  of  animal  husbandry 
at  Rutgers,  is  the  secretary. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


An  "EXTRA  HAND”  to  save  your  time— and  save  you  money,  too 

THE  PITTSBURGH  CARRY- LIFT 


You’ll  find  a  lot  of  uses  for  your 
Carry-Lift — a  lot  of  ways  to  take 
the  hard  work  out  of  farm  chores. 

You’ll  save  time  in  field-feed¬ 
ing,  hauling  wood,  and  on  lots 
of  other  jobs.  That’s  money¬ 
saving,  too,  because  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Carry-Lift  will  pick  up  and 
haul  500-700#  anywhere  you  can 


drive  a  tractor,  faster  and  with 
less  work  than  in  a  truck  or 
trailer. 

The  Pittsburgh  Carry-Lift 
works  on  Ford,  Ferguson,  Leader, 
Case,  International  Harvester 
and  other  tractors  with  lift-mech¬ 
anisms.  For  full  details,  and  the 
name  of  the  nearest  dealer,  write 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 

GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 

THE  CARRY-LIFT  IS  MANUFACTURED  BY  PITTSBURGH 
FORGINGS  COMPANY,  CORAOPOLIS,  PENNSYLVANIA. 


I  Cutting  height  up  to  14" 

►  Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 

I  Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

I  Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow¬ 
ing 

I  Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
parts  for  all-  weather 
operation 


3  MODELS 


5  ft.  cut 
6*8"  cut 
9'6"  cut 


MAILBOX  MARKERS 

Refitctor  Uttering —  glass  beads  mirror  light  at  night  (like  read  signs) 
Permanent  embossed  letters  and  numbers  U/2"  high 
lifetime  aluminum— rustproof 

Baked  enamel— white  beaded  tetters— black  background 
Double  plate  18"  long— reads  the  same  from  either  side 


These  attractive  markers  make  thoughtful  gifts  —  and 
make  it  easy  for  friends  to  find  your  home  DAY-n-NIGHT. 
Install  in  a  minute.  Any  wording  you  want,  up  to  a  total 
oi  15  letters  and  numbers.  PLEASE  PRINT  CLEARLY. 

_  Quantity  discounts  to  MAILBOX  MARKER 

clubs,  church  groups,  fits  any  mail  box 

•tc.,  for  resale.  Writ# 

for  details.  J3  #  POSTPAID 


CO.  D. 
fee*,  poitafc  added. 
Colorado  r«sid«nis  add 

1  %  la  las  lax. 


$/95 


£N6tN££RtNG  COMPANY  » 

276-D  Spear  Bldg.,  Colo  Spgs,  Colo. 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  BACK 


‘‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nord strom &Carlson.  KenozaLake.N.Y. 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


MEN’S  NECKTIES!  —  5000  Neckties.  Regular  $1.50 
&  $2.50  each.  Manufacturers  closeout  $5.00  dozen. 
TRESTLE  SHOP,  564  Franklin  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 


Home  Crimp  Your  Grains 
CUT  FEED  COSTS  20% 


Stop  wasting  grain 
with  hammermills. 
Stop  feeding  dusty, 
ground  grains  that  clog 
nostrils  and  stomach, 
are  unpalatable, 
pause  scrubs,  bloat 
and  tail-enders. 
Nowroller-crimp 
your  grains  for 
greater  feedingprof- 
its.  New  low-cost 
Krimper  -  Kracker 
genuinely  roller - 
crimps  corn,  oats,  barley,  maize,  wheats 
etc.,  for  full  mastication  and  digestion.  Full 
absorption  helps  cattle  to  early  bloom, 
faster  growth  on  less  grain.  Crimping 
makes  grains  bulky,  doubles  volume,  makea 
4  bushels  do  feeding  work  of  5. 


PAYS  FOR  ITSELF  QUICKLY! 


Krimper-Kracker’s  low  cost  will  amaze  yon 
— extra  profits  from  one  season  can  pay  for 
it.  A  size  for  every  farm — %  to  25  HP, 
4000  to  30,000  lbs.  per  hr.  Requires  only 
1/6  the  power  of  hammermills.  Wagon  box 
loader  optional.  Write  for  free  literature 
and  prices  today!  AGENTS!  Honest,  steady 
profits,  write  for  territory. 

H.C.  Davis  Sons,  Box r CIO  Bonner  Springs,  Kans. 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


GUARANTEED  FOR  LIFE 

Lije-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  jor  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

_  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


mSnUAA 


OF  LEADING 


features 
^  SURE  step 

DOVIEIUNG 

_  —  ,  ,  n  A  klY 


No  expensive  darkroom  or  equipment  necessary.  Tells 
how  to  use  kitchen,  bathroom,  closet  as  darkroom. 
The  book  showing  in  picture  form  and  explaining  a 
roll  of  film  being  developed  and  printed.  And  ex¬ 
plaining  how  to  take  pictures  at  night  without 

white  floodlights.  Send  $1.00  to  _  SNAPSHOTS 

P.  0.  BOX  672,  WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Remarkable  Results 

Raising  Baby  Chicks 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Bradshaw,  Diagonal, 
Iowa,  writes:  “I  have  been  using 
Walko  Tablets  for  35  years  with 
splendid  results.  1  would  not  think  of 
trying  to  raise  Baby  Chicks  without 
them.  I  also  use  them  for  my  grown 
birds  with  the  same  satisfaction.” 


You  Run  No  Risk 

Buy  a  package  of  Walko  Tablets 
today  at  your  druggist  or  poultry 
supply  dealer.  Use  them  in  the  drink¬ 
ing  water  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
spread  of  disease  through  contami¬ 
nated  water.  Satisfy  yourself  as 
have  thousands  of  others  who  depend 
upon  Walko  Tablets  year  after  year 
in  raising  their  little  chicks.  You  buy 
Walko  Tablets  at  our  risk.  We  guar¬ 
antee  to  refund  your  money  promptly 
if  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
results.  The  Waterloo  Savings  Bank, 
the  oldest  and  strongest  bank  in 
Waterloo,  Iowa,  stands  back  of  our 
guarantee.  Sent  direct  post-paid  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  Price 
$2.50  and  $4.00. 

Walker  Remedy  Company 
Waterloo,  Iowa 


factors 


WORK  FOR  YOU 

In  meat  quality  alone  Nichols  broil* 
ers  can  add  $24  or  more  per 
thousand  birds  to  your  income. 

Sold  by  Leading  Hatcheries. 


POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

BOX  30  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


Q 

Beyond  Measure  .  .  . 

•  On  thousands  of  poultry  farms 
Christie's  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp- 
shires  manifest  such  positive  charac¬ 
teristics  for  profit-making,  that  of 
them  It  Is  said,  "they  have  quality  beyond 
measure.  .  .”  Christie's,  and  only  Christie's  New 
Hampshires  possess  the  inbred  potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  superior  egg  producers  and  prize  meat 
birds.  Write,  wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 


\  ALITY 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Baby  Chicks 


Our  1951  Baby 
Chicks  are,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  the 
finest  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our 
31  years  in  the 
Poultry  business. 
Husky  —  with  a 
lusty  peep  —  fine 
bodied  —  strong 
legs — they  are  so 
healthy  it  is 
difficult  to  gather 
them,  they’re  so 
ratin’  to  go.  In 
all  the  popular 
breeds  and  at 
amazingly  low 
prices. 


Started  Pullets 


More  and  more 
l’oultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny - 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see 
—  no  baby  chick 
problems  - —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  t  w  o  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  Prom  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America,  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


Started  Capons 

From  U.S-  App.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  of  course 
Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alivo,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1951  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  w 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


INCORPORATED 
£  N.  LARRABEE 


There’s  a  Reason 


There’s  a  reason  for  the  fame  of  Nedlar 
Farms  New  Hampshires.  Behind  these 
birds  lie  25  years  of  practical  research  — 
planned  to  answer  the  specific  problems 
of  breeders  and  growers,  to  keep  the 
Nedlar  strain  ahead  of  the  rest. 

Each  month  we  publish  information 
about  this  program  in  our  own  monthly 
newsletter,  Nedlar  Notes.  If  you'll  write 
and  ask,  we'll  be  happy  to  put  you  on 
our  subscription  list.  Free,  of  course. 

NEDLAR  FARMS 

Box  F  PETERBOROUGH,  N.  H. 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests; 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  R.O.P.  Sired 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE; 

WEHE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  F-J.  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


VI  ^'VIGOR-VITALITY 


Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Becks  and 
White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Leghorn  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 

SURPLUS  CHICKS  e  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks, 
Barred  Bocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A.  F.  HOCKMAN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

Beef,  pork,  lamb  are 
up.  ROYAL  squabs 
easy,  profitable  home  — 

■aising,  ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS. 
Start  NOW,  write  for  1951  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter 
jrices,  directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
I0YAL  squabs.  Bead  about  ROY  and  ALICE.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

105  H.  ST.,  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


SASY 

HEAT 


TOP 


4A 


—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks-- 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power" 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free. 

SHRAWDER'S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

STARTED  PULLETS  —  Large  type  English  Leghorns 
4  weeks  old  40c.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Live  arrival 
guaranteed.  SMITH’S  POULTRY  FARM,  Elyria.  Ohio 

Tg g  cartons 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC..  AMSTERDAM.  NEW  YORK 


DDA1UCD  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
Dll  U  VT  Clf  LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  .  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill. 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  REAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  3-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 


FOSSELMAN’S  CHICKS 


Hanson  Sired  Wh.  Leghorns.  Str.  Bun  $13-100,  Pits. 
$26.  Ckls.  $3.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks,  N.  H.  Red,  Bock- 
Red  Cross,  Str.  Run  $14.  Hvy.  Mixed  $11.  Postpaid. 
Pa.  U.  S.  Pullorum  Controlled.  Order  from  ad  or  write 
for  cir.  Country  Hatchery,  Box  97,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


- - STARTED  CHICKS  — - 

Leghorn  Pullets  6s  Heavy  Breeds,  4  to  8  wka.  old. 
B.  O.  P.  and  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean,  Also: 
Day  Old  Leghorn  Pullets  and  Straight  Bun. 

PELLMAN’S  POULTRY  FARM 
W.  S.  Pellman,  Prop.,  Bex  53,  RICHFIELD,  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high:  or  1500  GPK 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$6^5 


Only 

$498 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 

_  Engines  burn  gasoline.  Seven 

models.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-177  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal."  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Massachusetts  Poultry 
Meeting 

It  was  estimated  that  over  200 
people  attended  the  recent  Middlesex 
Turkey  and  Poultry  Day  program  at 
the  Waltham,  Mass.,  Field  Station. 

Sanford  Alger,  Jr.,  Brockton  poul- 
tryman,  who  went  into  the  retail 
poultry  business  about  a  year  ago, 
gave  a  very  interesting  report  on  his 
latest  marketing  operations.  Already 
having  a  fairly  active  farm-door  re¬ 
tail  egg  business,  and  being  located 
within  the  city  limits,  Mr.  Alger 
recognized  the  excellent  possibilities 
of  a  retail  poultry  business  as  a 
means  of  increasing  his  farm  income. 
After  visiting  various  farm  sales¬ 
rooms  and  roadside  stands,  he  built 
and  equipped  a  modern  poultry  store. 
The  salesroom  itself  is  adjacent  to 
the  eviscerating  and  packaging  room 
and  windows  make  it  possible  for 
customers  to  easily  see  the  birds 
being  prepared  for  freezing. 

Realizing  that  the  consumer  likes 
to  be  able  to  take  her  pick  from  a 
large  display  of  dressed  birds,  Mr. 
Alger  decided  to  sell  all  of  his  birds 
quick  frozen,  rather  than  fresh 
eviscerated;  thus  he  can  keep  a  large 
number  of  birds  on  display  in  open 
freezers  without  danger  of  spoilage. 
A  second  advantage  is  that  since  the 
quick  frozen  birds  will  keep  much 
longer  than  they  would  if  kept  soft, 
it  is  possible  to  raise  a  large  group 
of  birds  to  a  given  weight,  dress  them 
all  off,  and  put  them  away  in  the 
freezer  for  future  sales. 

Edwin  Sanborn,  of  Reading,  re¬ 
ported  on  market  egg  handling 
practices  and  stressed  the  importance 
of  gathering  the  eggs  at  least  three, 
and  preferably,  five  times  a  day.  As 
a  warm,  dry  egg  case  will  absorb  one 
pound  of  moisture,  the  cases,  flats 
and  fillers  should  be  kept  in  a  damp, 
cool  egg  room.  He  has  found  that  an 
insulated  room,  as  much  under¬ 
ground  as  possible,  with  two  win¬ 
dows  or  ventilators  for  cross  venti¬ 
lation,  gives  excellent  results.  For 
market  eggs  he  prefers  an  egg  room 
temperature  of  40  to  45  degrees  F., 
and  relative  humidity  of  70  to  75  per 
cent. 

Dr.  Edmund  Hoffmann,  moderator 
of  the  panel  on  Leghorn  crosses,  re¬ 
ported  that  a  Leghorn-Red  or  Rock 
cross  which  would  produce  about  a 
five  pound  fowl,  would  require  five 
pounds  less  feed  to  raise  and  would 
save  about  eight  pounds  of  feed  dur¬ 
ing  the  laying  year,  as  compared 
with  heavy  breeds  and  crosses. 
Joseph  Globus,  of  Rehoboth,  Donald 
Crooks,  of  North  Brookfield,  and 
George  Treadwell,  of  Spencer,  dis¬ 
cussed  their  experiences  with  Leg¬ 
horn-Red  crosses.  A.  W.  Carlson 


Maine  Production  and 
Broiler  Test 

Maine’s  Production  and  Broiler 
Test,  established  in  1946,  set  its 
highest  record  at  the  recently  com¬ 
pleted  first  .hatch  of  the  1951-  season. 
Francis  G.  Buzzell,  Chief  of  the  State 
Agriculture  Department’s  Animal  In¬ 
dustry  Division,  declared  that  this 
year’s  first  hatch  “showed  the  best 
results  yet  in  weight,  feathering  and 
pigmentation.” 

At  14  weeks  of  age  1,347  broilers 
(pullets  and  cockerels)  set  a  live- 
weight  average  of  5.13  pounds,  as 
compared  to  the  best  previous  aver¬ 
age  weight  of  4.75  pounds,  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  1950  hatch.  Dressed 
weight  of  the  1951  record  hatch 
averaged  4.75  pounds  as  compared 
to  the  best  1950  record  of 
4.33  pounds.  The  Nichols  Poultry 
Farm  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  owned  the 
pen  of  birds  having  the  best  live- 
weight  in  this  record  hatch,  marking 
up  an  average  weight  of  5.65  pounds. 
The  Nichols  entry  was  from  a  cross 
of  Barred  Plymouth  Rock  males  and 
New  Hampshire  hens.  The  best  pen 
from  a  standpoint  of  feed  conversion 
was  owned  by  the  Donald  Corbett 
Pinecrest  Hatchery  in  Waterville, 
Me.,  comprising  a  cross  of  Barred 
Plymouth  Rock  males  and  White 
Plymouth  Rock  hens. 

The  Maine  Production  and  Broiler 
Test  was  the  first  such  project  ever 
set  up  by  a  State  and  in  its  five  years  of 
operation  has  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  country’s  best  mediums  of 
measuring  new  strains  of  broiler 
stock.  In  the  recent  Maine  Test,  10 
entries  were  from  Maine,  two  from 
New  Hampshire  and  one  from 
Massachusetts. 


SUNNYBROOK 

WHITE  HOLLAND 

POULTS 

A  New  Peak 
of  Perfection 


Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  mod¬ 
ern  research  and  the  latest  turkey  improvement 
methods  have  gone  into  our  Sunnybrook  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  They  grow  big  and  plump 
whilo  still  young  and  tender  and  have  a  delicious 
flavor.  They  aro  planned  just  for  eating.  They 
grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — the  toms 
usually  bring  the  same  price  on  the  market  as  the 
hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  In  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive 
and  appetizing  appearance  for  market.  AH  this 
means  highest  premium  prices  for  you.  Wo  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  iive  delivery,  by  parcel  post,  Railway 
Express,  by  air  or,  if  nearby,  our  own  trucks. 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  course 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Finqar 

BOX  T-52  —  Phone  a- 161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


UNUSUALLY 

PROFITABLE! 


Genuine  quality  Turkey  Poults 
.  started  in  June,  July  and  Au- 
gust  can  be  unusually  profit¬ 
able  this  year.  Money-makers  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  and  Beltsville  Whites!  Get  the 
facts  on  Broiler  Turkeys.  A  postcard 
brings  detailed  information  including  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  Act  today! 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


U.  S.  CERTIFIED 
U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
TRUE  B.  B.  BRONZE  TURKEY  POULTS 
Only  U.  S.  CERTIFIED  eggs  from  world-famou3 
breeders  shipped  to  us  weekly  frodn: 

BROWNING’S  TURKEY  RANCH 

JANES  BAR  NOTHING  RANCH 

Real  meat  qualities  —  livability  and  rapid  growth. 
Use  also  as  breeders. 

BROAD-BREASTED  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 

Eggs  shipped  weekly  from: 

"DOME’S”  WHITE  HOLLAND  BRDG.  FARM 

Originator  of  this  famous  strain. 

Very  Reasonable  Prices  —  Catalog  Free. 

RELIABLE  HATCHERY.  INC. 

227  FRENCH  ST..  NEW  BRUNSWICK.  N.  J. 


BRONZE  POULTS 

All  Poults  From  Broadbreasted  Flocks. 
Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Clean. 

Prices  Reasonable 

Catalog  Upon  Request 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT,  PA. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
POULTS,  EGGS,  STARTED  POULTS.  Circular 
HOLLAND  FARM,  BELCHERTOWN.  MASS. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

6  to  10  weeks  old  B.B.B.  &  White  Hollands. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R,  PARADISE,  PENNA. 


B  B  Bronze,  Bourbon  Reds  and  Royal  Palm  Turkey 
Egg  Poults.  Pullorum  Clean  Stock.  ELSIE  HALLOCK. 
WASHINGTON  DEPOT,  CONN. 


"Premium  Profit"  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
II.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22.  Pa. 


Purebred  White  Embden  and  Toulouse 

GOSLINGS  For  Sale.  Also  CUSTOM  GOOSE  EGG 
HATCHING.  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 


GOSLINGS:  From  our  mature  proven  breeders  of 
purebred  large  EMDEN  and  TOULOUSE.  Our  geese 
won  13  prizes  at  1951  New  York  and  Boston  shows. 
Illustrated  circular.  CUBA  LAKE  GOOSE  FARM  & 
HATCHERY.  Ernest  Thomas,  Cuba,  New  York 


TOULOUSE  &  EMBDEN  GOSLINGS  from  heavy  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  H.  KONEGEN.  R.  D.  I.  Millington.  N.  J. 


DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor¬ 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM,  N.  Y. 


PILGRIM  GOSLINGS  and  EGGS.  Free  Pamphlet. 
A.  J.  CURTIS.  550  New  Babcock  St.,  Buffalo  6,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  PHEASANT  EGGS  AND  CHIX 
JAMES  de  SOUSA,  French  St.,  REHOBOTH,  MASS. 


Pheasant  Eggs.  Reeves  $5.00.  Ringneck  $3.00  a  Doz. 
JAMES  MOpRE,  70  Woodland  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


iki/~c  .  giant  pekins  $30-100 

UUI.IVLIIX179  •  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $26.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  2tf  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  I0O.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING,  PENNA- 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  I00-$30.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


cuip  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits.  Pigeons  to  New 
«»***  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Est.  188$ 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Oept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y, 


D*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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BREEDING  IS  BASIC 
Producing  pure  breeds  of  Rhode  Island 
Red  Chicks  is  Jim  Warren's  special  contribution 
to  the  industry.  His  superlative  birds  show  true 
championship  performance  in  almost  every  “clime 
and  region.  Both  WARREN  REDS  and 
WARREN  HAMPS  are  unexcelled  as  depend¬ 
able  money-makers. 


1950  SCORES 

Farmlngdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 


NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Tear  (Same  award 
also  won  In  1938). 

STORRS,  Conn.  — New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breed*. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds.  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  year*.  Whether  you  buy  oaa 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE887 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Maas.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Year*  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  Jt  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


Send  for  beautiful 
new  catalog  NOW- 
and  read  the  story 
behind  the  record 
profits  mode  by 
these  top  quality 
chicks. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


_  ^JX-LINKED ^ 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
CHAMPIONS 

OF  THE  CROSSBRED 

division 

KALI  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  I 

Box)  60  iWoiiingford,  Conn. 


^ULSH  farm;  chickjB 


All  Breeders  carefully  culled  and  fDAYa 
Bloodtested.  Write  today  for  our 
New  Catalog  for  full  information 
regarding  our  leading  breeds.  Satisfaction 
and  Safe  Arrival  Guaranteed.  29th  year. 
Shipments  Mon.  A  Thurs.  Unsexed  Pits  Ckls 

Will  Ship  C.O.D.— Postage  Paid  100  100  100 

Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns.  .$12.00  $26.00  $3.00 
Barred  Plymouth  or  White  Rocks  15.00  22.00  9.00 

New  Hampshires  or  R.  I.  Reds..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Red-Rocks  or  Rock-Reds  Cross..  15.00  22.00  9.00 

Special  Grade  A  Matings  (Pullorum  Clean  Breeders) 
Large  White  or  Black  Leghorns. .  15.00  28.00  5.00 

Barred  Rocks  or  New  Hampshires  17.00  25.00  13.00 

Roek-Red  or  Red-Rocks  Cross..  17.00  25.00  13.00 

ULSH  POULTRY  FARM,  Box  R,  Port  Treverton,  Pa, 


HANSON  STRAIN 

L  E  G  H  O  R  NS 

BABT  PULLETS  —  4  to  12 

weeks  old  Pullets.  Also  NE!W 
HAMPSHIRES.  Sexed  or  un¬ 
sexed.  Day  old  or  started.  Com¬ 
plete  price  list  and  booklet  FREE 


BR00KSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 


E.  C.  BROWN, -Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N.  J. 


GRAY  BILL’S  "SKS? 

U.S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Graybill’s  Special  Mating  R.O.P.  100  100  100 

Sired  Large  Type  Wh.  Ceghorns.  .$13.00  $28.00  $2.00 

AAA  Red  Box  &  Br.  Cross .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire .  14100  23.00  12.00 

AAA  WH.  ROCKS .  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  direct  or  Free  Lit.  on  request. 
Special  Prices  on  Started  Leg.  Pit’s  &  Heavy  Breeds. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6,  C0C0LAMUS,  Pa.  (Juniata  C«.) 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  U.  S.  B.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NiACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville.  Pa. 


BaumgardnersChicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Leghorns,  Christie  &  Nichols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Red  &  Red-Rock 
Crosses,  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Rocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtested!.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  &  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAU M GA RD N ER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 


HELM'S  Eqtj  Line  CHICKS 


RAISE  200-339  EGG  R.  0.  P.  SIRED  CHICKS 

Famous  trapnest-pedigree  strains.  Leading  breeds. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  3  World  records,  IT.  S. 
Lgg  Tests.  Immediate  delivery.  Reasonable  prices. 
Write  Today.  ILLINOIS  HATCHERY, 

-BOX  124  METROPOLIS.  ILLINOIS 


MATTERN’S  reliable  chicks 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Rm  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Deep  Laying  House  is  Best 

I  am  thinking  of  constructing  a 
laying  house  for  my' hens  10  by  12 
feet.  Is  this  suitable?  Would  like  to 
have  proper  dimensions  for  350  lay¬ 
ers,  500  layers,  and  a  brooder  house 
for  500  chicks.  J.  w. 

Broome  County,  N.  Y, 

Never  construct  a  poultry  house 
only  10  or  12  feet  wide  for  laying 
fowls,  as  they  cannot  get  far  enough 
away  from  the  front  in  cold,  windy 
weather.  A  deep  house  at  least  20 
feet  is  much  more  comfortable  for 
the  hens.  Allow  four  square  feet  of 
floor  space  for  each  laying  bird.  For 
350  layers,  a  house  20  feet  by  70  feet 
would  be.  suitable,  for  500  layers,  20 
feet  by  100  feet.  A  brooder  house  for 
500  chicks  should  be  about  20  feet 
by  20  feet  in  size.  Stick  to  deep 
houses  for  chicks  as  well  as  for  lay¬ 
ers.  You  will  get  better  results. 


Glass  Substitutes  in  Poultry 
Houses 

Are  glass  substitutes  satisfactory 
to  use  in  poultry  house  windows? 

A.  R. 

The  glass  substitutes  will  not  with¬ 
stand  the  varying  temperatures  to 
which  glass  is  subjected  when  used 
for  windows  in  poultry  houses.  If 
protected  against  the  heat  of  the  sun 
in  hot  weather,  the  glass  substitutes 
will  hold  up  for  several  years  but, 
aside  from  their  lighter  weight  and 
lower  initial  cost,  there  is  little  to 
recommend  them. 


Scaly  Legs  Caused  by  Mite 

What  is  the  cause  of  scaly  legs  in 
chickens?  How  may  it  be  controlled? 

Middlesex  Co.,  Mass.  n.  m.  e. 

Scaly  legs  in  chickens  are  caused 
by  a  mite  that  gets  under  the  scales. 
For  control,  clean  the  pens  and  roost¬ 
ing  areas  carefully  and  dip  the 
shanks  of  the  fowls,  but  not  the 
feathered  areas,  in  a  mixture  of  one 
part  of  kerosene  to  two  parts  of  lin¬ 
seed  oil.  Isolate  all  birds  that  are 
affected  so  as  to  prevent  a  spread  of 
the  disease. 

White  Rocks  Make  Good 
Capons 

What  do  you  think  about  using 
White  Rocks  to  make  capons?  What 
are  some  desirable  points?  w.  R.  G. 

Connecticut 

Most  any  of  the  heavier  breeds  of 
chickens  will  make  good  capons,  but 
the  White  Plymouth  Rock  has  some 
advantages  in  that  it  is  easy  to  pick 
because  of  the  white  feathers,  makes 
larger  capons  than  some  of  the  other 
breeds,  and  has  a  yellow  skin,  which 
is  desirable. 


Debeaking  Turkeys 

Is  the  debeaking  of  turkeys  a  satis¬ 
factory  treatment  to  ,  control  their 
feather  picking?  Will  it  need  to  be 
repeated  on  the  same  birds?  e.  m.  c. 

Sussex  Co.,  Delaware 

Debeaking  of  turkeys  for  the  con¬ 
trol  of  feather  picking  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  treatment,  the  only  real  ob¬ 
jection  being  that  the  treatment 
needs  to  be  repeated  at  least 
once  and  sometimes  twice  during 
the  season. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Flock  Wormer 

Removes  Large  Roundworms 
And  Cecal  Worms 

Worms  can  hold  back  growing  bird$' 
Use  Wormix  early  to  help  birds 
develop  better.  Highly  effective,  yet 
easy  on  the  birds.  Wormix  contains  ( 
recognized  required  dosage  for 
satisfactory  results.  Removes  worm!, 
without  interrupting  growth  rate. 
Easily  used  in  feed.  Popular  with  ^ 
thousands  of  poultry  raisers.  Buy 
Wormix  at  hatchery,  drug  or  feed; 
store.  Dr.  Salsbury's  Laboratories,! 

*  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines,  , 
ask  for  j 
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MARTIN’S  HATCHERY  POULTRY  FARMS 
U.S.  Route  30,  4  Miles  West  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Rush  catalog  on  Marrin’s-  Nichols  chicks 
Name _ 

Post  office _ _ 

R.F.D. _ State. 


SALSBURYS  IE  barred  crosses  .  new  hampshires 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  year % 

-  Eggs  or  Meat 

■  .  .  here  is  a  strain  of  White  Rocks  that 
has  proven  its  profit  abilities  to  thousands 
of  poultrymen  during  past  53  years.  In¬ 
creased  stamina,  rapid  growth,  high 
livability,  SUPERB  MEAT  QUALITY 
and  PERSISTENT  EGG  LAYING  are 
firmly  established  inherent  abilities. 

Our  new  low  summer  prices  now  in 
effect  make  it  even  more  profitable  to 
try  Tolman  White  Rocks  now  —  Act 
today! 

Every  breeder  on  our 
own  farm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

BABY  CHICKS 
$15  per  100 
Summer  Price 

New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  made 
for  others  —  tells  full 
story  of  our  53  years 
breeding.  Write  at 
once  for  free  copy. 

DEPT.  F 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN  Mr 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROC-KS(exclWely) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery. 
It’ a  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  summer 
and  fall  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

Poultry  Yards 
and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 


O  H  L  S 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

R  F  D  6 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattieboro.'vt. 


BABCOCK’S 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124,5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
held  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


- _ „,SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v' Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK  Poultry ,JaQ 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


iaby  CHICKS  Started 

pproved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

ENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


CH*-SS, 


I  I  WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 

1  m xj  I  crosses,  new  hampshires.  n.  y.- 

I  AY  I  U.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 

?44  WARREN  STREET. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

FAIRP0RT  Q»auty  CHICKS 

This  year  try  our  NICHOLS  strain  New  Hampshires. 
Outstanding  for  broiler  and  meat  production.  Also 
Babcock  strain  Leghorns,  egg-type  New  Hampshires, 
Parmenter  strain  B.  I,  Beds,  pnd  Sex-Link  Crosses 
for  high  egg  production.  Write  today  for  price  list. 

FAIRPORT  HATCHERY  AND  POULTRY  FARM 
BOX  42, _ FAIRPORT,  NEW  YORK 

PHir'K'Cl  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  bEred  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  iMt.  Healthy  Special,  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  Irom  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . )  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  V  $11.95  $15.90 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  I  * 

X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . J 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns .  U.35 

Brown  St,  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  & 

Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.,  . 

WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults . 


24.50 


12.90  26.00 


$12.90 

3.95 

5.95 


$30.00  per  100 
89.00  per  100 


t  XL  QA  Per  100 
Overs, 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


$9*90 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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NEW  IMPROVEMENTS 

-  MAKE 

GRANGE  SILO 

A  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


...  is  the  keynoffe*  m 
the  new  SAFETY 
platform  shown.  Th« 
hinged  floor  witl 
waist -high  supporfiag 
frame  lets  you  ohml 
securely,  safely,  every 
step  of  the  way.  Other 
Grange  features  assure 
safer,  easier  s<'ttin$£j$| 
and  filling  and  co»t- 
free.  maintenance. 

DEPENDABLE 

LONG-UH  Features 

Grange  Concrete  Stave 
Silos  have  proved  in 
use  that  their  better 
mo  der n  c  o n st  r uc ti on 
pays  dividends  in  long 
life  and  dependability. 
Saves  time  and  money. 
You’ll  SAVE,  too,  by 
joining  the  thousands 
of  satisfied  Grange 
owners.  GRANGE 
costs  less  — -  gives  you 
more. 


I  GRANGE  SILO  CO.,  INC.  — =2Sf  | 

I  RED  CREEK.  N.  Y.  Dept.  F-6 

I  * 

■  With  no  obligation  — -  send  new  free 
folder 

I  I 

|  Name .  | 

Address . J 

•  Easy  Finance  Plan  Available^  a 

----t.  ...MB# 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  duality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
cot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  oit.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50C. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOR  FLEXIBILITY,  RUGGEDNESS, 

QUICK  COUPLING,  WATER  SEAL 

Shur-Rane*  is  the  pioneer  method  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation.  Couplers  and  Fittings  are 
designed  for  dependable,  continuous  use. 
Every  Shur-Rane  system  is  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  to  meet  the  particular  Irrigation 
requirements  most  efficiently.  (Deliveries 
now  on  availability  basis.) 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 

■  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L  • 

■  P.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California  • 

a  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  In-  ! 
g  formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Sys-  a 
a  terns  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer,  g 

■  NAME _ _  | 

J  STREET _ _  • 

■  CITY _ _  STATE _  | 


Publisher’s  Desk 


We  have  read  and  enjoyed  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  number  of 
years.  We  all  enjoy  the  Publisher’s 
Desk  very  much,  but  we  never 
thought  that  by  referring  to  what  we 
could  do  through  it  that  we  would 
save  ourselves  about  $150,  which 
we  paid  to  a  salesman  for  an  ex¬ 
pensive  piece  of  equipment.  He  said 
he  did  not  have  the  right  to  sell  it 
outright,  but  personally  put  the  deal 
through.  He  left  the  concern  before 
he  completed  the  payments  to  them. 
The  company  insisted  that  we  pay 
that  balance  or  they  would  repossess 
the  machine.  We  had  the  cancelled 
check  to  show  we  had  made  the  pay¬ 
ment.  The  company  was  still  insist¬ 
ing,  but  I  mentioned  that  if  we  were 
forced  to  pay  money  that  we  did  not 
owe  the  company,  we  would  write 
you  and  see  if  you  would  give  such 
a  matter  publicity  on  the  ground  that 
the  concern  did  not  stand  back  of  its 
representatives.  That  did  it.  Our  at¬ 
torney  received  a  letter  saying  the 
company  valued  our  good  will  and 
considered  the  matter  closed.  Many 
belated  thanks  to  you.  w.  L. 

Pennsylvania 

Theodore  Roosevelt  found  it  paid 
many  times  to  wield  the  big  stick, 
and  it  seems  that  Publisher’s  Desk  is 
the  big  stick  that  has  effect  in  many 
cases.  We  do  not  like  to  use  it  as  a 
bludgeon,  but  publicity  is  a  power¬ 
ful  agent. 

I  read  the  article  about  the 
Christmas  tree  ornaments  and  as  I 
had  sent  for  two  sets  which  were  as 
you  described,  returned  them  and  re¬ 
ceived  a  refund  of  my  money. 

New  Jersey  Mrs.  f.  w.  d. 

If  radio  goods  are  not  as  adver¬ 
tised  they  should  be  returned  to  the 
sponsor,  care  of  the  station  over 
which  you  heard  the  offer.  This  prac¬ 
tice  will  have  a  tendency  to  make  the 
radio  and  television  sponsors  investi¬ 
gate  the  type  of  advertisers  who  are 
unscrupulous^  and  perhaps  correct 
the  abuses.  Goods  sent  should  be 
worthwhile  and  as  advertised.  If  the 
supply  runs  out  the  money  should 
be  returned.  We  hope  the  authorities 
will  emphasize  this  point. 

You  have  helped  me  before  and 
collected  some  money  and  I  wonder 
if  I  could  ask  for  your  kindness 
again.  A  bakery  in  Atlantic  City  used 
to  purchase  our  cracked  eggs.  They 
paid  about  every  two  weeks,  but 
later  their  store  was  closed  but  their 
home  was  located.  They  had  one 
excuse  and  then  another  for  not 
having  any  money  on  hand.  A  year 
ago  they  opened  a  store  in  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  I  wrote  them  about  the 
bill  of  $27.60  owed  so  long.  They 
never  replied.  I  would  be  grateful  if 
you  could  help  me  once  more. 

New  Jersey  Mrs.  e.  s. 

This  time  we  failed.  Berman  has 
closed  his  bakery  and  moved  to  parts 
unknown.  We  tried  several  methods 
to  locate  him  without  success.  The 
name  goes  on  the  record  and  if  any 
reader  hears  of  him  we  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  address. 

In  response  to  a  broadcast  I  sent 
$2.00  to  a  radio  station  for  a  Bible 
with  name  stamped  on  the  cover.  I 
wanted  it  as  a  gift  for  my  daughter 
who  was  joining  the  church.  I  do  not 
usually  respond  to  “ads”  on  the 
radio,  but  the  nature  of  this  one 
fooled  me,  They  acknowledged  the 
order  saying  their  stock  was  tempo¬ 
rarily  depleted,  but  my  order  would 
be  filled  soon.  I  never  did  get  the 
Bible,  the  money  back,  nor  answers- 
to  letters.  Is  this  just  another 
•swindle?  How  could  they  use  the 
greatest  book  in  the  world  to  get 
money!  The  radio  station  should 
know  what  is  going  on.  e.  b.  s. 

New  York 

This  is  another  disappointment  in 
an  offer  over  the  radio  and  another 
reason  why  some  check  should  be 
made  on  the  standing  of  the  adver¬ 
tisers.  Stock  can  run  out,  but  cash 
should  be  returned  if  the  order  can¬ 
not  be  filled  in  a  reasonable  time. 

/ 

Fraud  orders  have  been  issued 
against  the  American  Watch  Compa¬ 
ny  and  the  American  Watch 
Company  of  LaGrange,  Indiana,  and 
mail  to  them  is  to  be  returned  by  the 
Post  Office  stamped  “Fraudulent.” 
Complaints  should  be  sent  to  the 
Post  Office  Inspector  at  Indianapolis, 
Indiana,  although  there  is  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  redress.  • 


I  would  like  to  know  just  what 
could  be  done  about  a  furniture 
company  called  Keeseville  Reliable 
Furniture  Company,  Keeseville,  N. 
Y.  I  made  a  $10  down  payment  on  a 
bed  and  mattress  in  December.  The 
goods  have  never  been  delivered,  and 
when  I  called  at  the  Keeseville  store 
was  advised  that  the  main  office  was 
in  Burlington,  and  at  that  store  they 
promised  the  check  would  be  re¬ 
turned.  I  have  waited  four  months 
and  have  neither  the  bed,  nor  the 
check.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
you  could  do  about  this,  if  anything. 

New  York  e.  n.  h. 

We  are  very  sorry  to  say  that  we 
cannot  do  anything,  as  this  company 
has  evidently  moved  again  and  left 
no  address.  We  have  been  unable  to 
locate  them  and  the  record  stands  as 
reported  above.  We  recommend  to 
our  readers  that  they  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  check  on  a  house  before 
giving  an  order. 

Could  you  find  out  if  these 
“remedies”  that  promise  relief  from 
the  craving  for  alcoholic  drinks  are 
harmless  to  try?  Are  they  fakes  or 
is  it  true  they  will  cure  a  person  of 
the  drinking  habit?  mrs.  s. 

New  York 

We  recall  that  a  Post  Office  fraud 
order  was  invoked  against  one  such 
firm  in  reference  to  a  mail-order  sale 
of  a  cure  for  alcoholism.  The  concern 
brought  an  injunction  against  the 
Post  Office  Department  to  restrain 
enforcement  of  the  fraud  order.  The 
matter  is  still  pending  in  the  courts, 
we  believe.  However,  there  have  been 
many  advertised  cures,  but  most  of 
the  concerns  have  gone  out  of  busi¬ 
ness.  The  remedies,  we  are  told,  usu¬ 
ally  consist  of  some  sort  of  an  emitic 
which  makes  a  party  nauseated  when 
liquor  is  used.  We  believe  will  power 
is  the  most  effective  method  for  the 
cure  of  the  habit.  It  does  not  cost 
$10.  Will  power  strengthens  the 
character. 

Thank  you  for  the  interest  you 
have  taken  in  getting  in  touch  with 
the  company  regarding  my  order, 
which  was  delivered  to  my  door  last 
night.  If  only  they  had  given  me 
some  definite  answer  all  this  could 
have  been  avoided  in  troubling  you. 
I  am  positive  your  calls  to  them 
have  helped.  I  want  you  to  know 
that  your  wonderful  little  paper  has 
been  in  our  family  for  over  40  years. 
You  helped  us  when  we  bought  this 
farm  and  boarding  house.  When  1  see 
our  guests  sitting  idle,  I  hand  them 
the  Rural  to  read.  They  get  so  inter¬ 
ested  that  before  they  leave  they  ask 
for  the  address  to  subscribe.  The 
Rural  really  is  the  finest;  it’s  tops  in 
this  home,  and  everyone  agrees. 

New  York  l.  l. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  helped  our 
friend.  The  courtesy  of  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  complaints  would  es¬ 
tablish  a  strong  recommendation  for 
any  concern.  It  is  aggravating  to  say 
the  least  to  send  orders  and  have  in¬ 
quiries  ignored.  We  approve  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  method  our  friend  uses 
to  introduce  the  Rural  New-Yorker 
to  her  friends. 

Apparently  the  magic  word  “Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk”  worked  again!  Four 
letters  to  a  concern  were  ignored,  but 
when  I  wrote  I  was  turning  the 
matter  over  to  you,  I  received  re¬ 
plies  FAST.  Anyway  they  have 
settled  and  I  think  it  was  due  to  the 
mention  of  your  name.  .  Mrs.  a.  h. 

New  York 

Perhaps  it  was  a  case  of  “A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.”  We  con¬ 
done  honest  errors,  but  subterfuges 
and  delays  have  no  part  in  an 
honest  transaction.  We  are  pleased 
to  know  the  concern  had  a  change 
of  heart. 

I  read  in  your  January  20  issue  of 
the  claims  you  had  collected  for 
people  who  were  victims  of  money 
sharks.  1  am  one  of  the  victims. 
Could  you  tell  me  if  the  enclosed 
stock  certificates  have  any  value?  I 
doubt  if  they  exist  any  more. 

New  Jersey  c.  E.  m. 

We  are  sorry  to  have  to  confirm 
our  friend’s  opinion.  The  company 
became  insolvent  and  assets  were 
distributed,  but  there  were  not 
sufficient  assets  to  reimburse  the 
creditors  in  full.  In  the  case  of  in¬ 
solvency  there  is  no  way  to  collect 
from  a  defunct  company. 


HORN-DRAULIC 

the  BIG  LIFT  in 
your  farm  work! 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saws  MONEY 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saves  TIME 


HORN-DRAULIC 

saves  LABOR 


10  Attachments  for 
Year  ’Round  Operation! 

Horn-Draulic  Loaders  are  designed 
for  simple  installation  and  operation. 
No  cumbersome  superstructures  to 
obstruct  the  view.  3  models  for 
over  100  different  tractors.  Increase 
the  operating  value  of  your  tractor 
and  eliminate  “MANPOWER  SHORT¬ 
AGES”  with  HORN-DRAULIC,  THE 
LOADER  YOU  CAN  DEPEND  ON! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS! 


HORN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
Subsidiary  of  Avco  Mfg.  Corp. 

FORT  DODGE,  IOWA  Dept.  M 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ _ _ _ 

CITY _  STATE _ _ 

MAKE  OF  TRACTOR _ 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  8tock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

porch  deck  canvas 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.6.  PA. 


now  folder  gives  full  Information. 


•  CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

•  VERSATILE 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Name _ _ _ 

P.  O _ _ — 

R  ED _ State _ _ _ _  R 
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HELP  WANTED 


WANTED  IMMEDIATELY 


T  i vo  Men 

Position  available  immediately  for  two 
men  (father  and  son  or  relatives  pre¬ 
ferred).  Experience  necessary  for  general 
farm  work  with  purebred  Holstein  herd 
of  15  milkers.  Milking  machine  used. 

We  consider  our  bam  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  modem  and  outstanding.  Farm 
operates  normally  with  four  experienced 
men  under  farm  manager.  Eight  room 
house,  including  two  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water,  modem  coal  and  gas  combination 
range  plus  other  privileges.  School  and 
shopping  center  in  vicinity.  Farm  located 
Northern  New  Jersey  within  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  References. 
Those  qualified  may  apply  to  BOX  5901, 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  ulir;  I3.484-M.1T4.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne.  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Who  ale 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  T. 

WE  have  occasional  openings  for  single  and  married 
men.  Must  be  good  band  milkers.  Top  wages  paid. 
Must  be  sober  and  reliable.  Ideal  Guernsey  Farms. 
Augusta.  New  Jersey, _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  tingle  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 
HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  Q.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalo 
State  School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y. _ 

EXPERIENCED  assistant  poultry  man  wanted  for 
modem  poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey.  Single  or 
couple.  Good  salary.  Nice  new  living  quarters.  Must 
be  reliable.  References  required.  BOX  5607,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ * 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Inc,,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

DAIRY  fanner,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 
milker.  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor's  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J.  _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
pay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wageB 
paid.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122. _ 

FARMER  (poultrymanl  must  be  capable  of  super¬ 
vising,  caring  for  and  raising  poultry  flock  of 
3,000  chickens,  annual  salary  $2,607,  five  yeariy  in¬ 
crements.  20  days  vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  44 
hour  week.  Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations 
available  for  living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired, 
Creodmoor  State  Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Win¬ 
chester^ _ 

FARMHAND  for  planting,  seeding,  weeding  and 
general  farm  work  on  80  acre  farm,  annual  salary 
$2,227.50,  three  yearly  increments,  20  days  va¬ 
cation,  12  days  sick  leave,  44  hour  week,  ClvU 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8,  New  York.  _ 

KITCHEN  helpers,  annual  salary  $2,430,  three  yearly 
increments,  opportunity  for  advancement,  20  days 
vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48  hour  week.  Civil 
Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for  living 
in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired,  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillside  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd.,  Queens 
Village  8,  New  York, _ 

GARDENER  single  to  grow  vegetables  for  cottages 
and  boarding  house  on  private  place.  R.  H.  Allen, 
Mgr.,  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
Age  18-60.  $141  per  month,  plus  $30  per  month  (cost 
of  living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48 
hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village, 
Thiells,  New  York. _ 

DAIRYMAN  single  for  private  place,  man  with 
full  knowledge  of  handling  milk,  making  butter, 
cottage  cheese,  etc.  R.  H.  Allen,  Manager,  Florham 
Farm,  Madison,  N,  J. _ >. 

GOOD  tractor  man  single  for  private  place,  man  who 
can  operate  and  care  for  tractor  and  farm  ma¬ 
chinery.  R.  H.  Allen,  Manager,  Florham  Farm, 
Madison,  N.  J.  _ _ 

SOMEONE  to  share  our  home  for  the  summer.  Care 
of  two  small  children.  Greenfield  Hill;  Fairfield, 
Conn.  BOX  5805,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Poultryman,  single.  Work  on  college 
poultry  farm.  Good  pay.  Regular  time  off.  Room 
and  board.  Vacation  with  pay.  Social  Security. 
National  Agricultural  College  Farm  School,  P.  O., 
Penna, _ _____ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted:  Modern  farm  home.  Private 
room  with  bath.  Mrs.  Peter  H.  Sandfort,  P.  O. 
Box  243,  Warwick.  N.  Y. _ _ _ 

HELP  wanted,  men  for  feed  mill ;  full  or  part  time 
work,  steady.  Sunrise  MiUing  Corp.,  Somerville, 
New  Jersey. _ 

LAUNDRESS,  must  also  assist  as  general  worker, 
$25  weekly,  room,  board  and  laundry  included. 
Anderson  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Man  and  wife,  caretakers  in  camp 
buildings  on  farm,  repairs,  plumbing  in  particular, 
nice  place.  Address  H.  J.  Benchoff,  Woodstock, 
Shenandoah  Valley,  Virginia. 

HOUSEKEEPER:  For  business  mother  and  three 
children.  Comfortable,  informal  home.  References. 
Mrs.  Walter  Burns,  60  Valleywood  Rd.,  Greenwich, 
Conn, _ 

CHILDREN'S  nurse,  fine  character,  capable,  coopera¬ 
tive  country  home,  attractive  surroundings,  own 
room,  bath,  other  congenial  help.  Write  BOX  127, 
Rye,  N,  Y,  or  telephone  Port  Chester  5-3248, _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  couple  or  two  women,  general 
work;  summer  resort;  good  pay;  references.  William 
Fllippini,  Swan  Lake.  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  as  housekeeper  for  family  of 
three,  including  semi-invalid  wife  and  11  year  old 
daughter.  Live  in.  References  required.  Permanent 
for  right  person.  T.  M.  Johnston,  College  Hill, 
Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER-Cook,  own  room,  bath;  must  be  fond 

of  children;  good  salary,  pleasant  surroundings. 
Silverman,  44  Wright  Road,  Rockville  Centre,  N.  Y. 

FEMALE  helper  for  normal  children  in  Institution 

on  Long  Island,  45  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions,  full  maintenance.  No 
objection  to  woman  with  one  child.  BOX  5910,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  on  poultry  and  general  farm.  Woman 

part  time.  Collect  and  grade  eggs.  Man  do  general 
farm  work  and  poultry.  House  with  electric  light, 
hot  and  cold  water,  usual  privileges.  $185.  Two 
children,  school  age  no  objection.  Permanent  position 
for  dependable  couple  Give  age,  exporience  and 
reference,  phone  number  if  possible.  Other  help  em¬ 
bayed,  BOX  5911,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED,  dependable  single  man  for  general 

farm  work.  Mira  H.  Bradford,  R.  F.  D.  3,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  preferably  with  son 
working  age.  Dairy  and  general  farm.  Six-room 
nouse  all  conveniences.  $185  monthly  to  start,  son 
according  to  ability.  BOX  5902,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted,  small  family,  business 

couple,  eight  year  school  girl;  own  room,  new  5- 
room  house;  washing  machine;  television.  Week-ends 
,  ■  Good  salary.  Suburb  N.  Y.  City.  Congenial  home 
Yorker*1616*  SUrt  AuS«st.  BOX  5904,  Rural  New- 


PROTESTANT  woman,  50-60  to  help  aged  gentle¬ 
man,  in  exchange  for  home,  plain,  sensible  living. 
Jersey  summers,  Florida,  Winters.  BOX  5903,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED;  Middleaged  cook-general,  own  room, 
bath.  Write  stating  salary.  G.  B.  McNeill,  Far 
Hills,  N.  J. _ 

Wanted:  Agricultural  instructor.  Broad  knowledge 

of  farming  and  some  teaching  experience  desirable. 
BOX  5905,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Pure  bred  Holsteins. 

Modern  equipment.  Good  conditions  and  pay.  Silver 
Spray  Farm,  Walpack,  Sussex,  N.  J. _ 

GARDENER:  Married.  Reliable;  experienced  vege¬ 
tables,  flowers,  fruit  trees,  repairs;  some  driving. 
Wife  '  available  if  possible  for  some  household  work. 
On  small  estate  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  30 
miles  from  Philadelphia.  Unfurnished  5-room  cottage, 
heat  and  light  provided.  State  age,  wages  required. 
Furnish  references,  P.  O.  BOX  124,  Pineville,  Pa. 
POULTRYMAN,  married,  top  salary.  Modern  apart¬ 
ment.  Opportunity  for  advancement.  Highest  refer¬ 
ences.  Brender's  Leghorns,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  working  manager,  complete 
charge;  experienced  incubating,  dressing,  etc. 
Modern  6,000  egg  farm;  modern  home.  Near  Great 

Barrington,  Mass.  State  age,  detailed  experience, 
salary.  BOX  5915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  superintendent  wanted:  Elderly  couple  pre¬ 

ferred  or  young  person  with  slight  physical  handi¬ 
cap.  Must  drive'  station  wagon  and  occasionally  lift 
hundred  pound  seed  bags.  Assist  bookkeeping,  pack¬ 
aging,  housework,  occasional  cooking  and  supervision 
of  five  other  employees  when  owner  out  of  town. 
State  references,  salary  expected.  Located  main 
highway  near  Nyack,  Rockland  County,  New  York. 

Kindly  state  all  details  when  writing.  BOX  5916, 

Rural  New-Yorker. 


GARDENER,  experienced,  references,  entire  re¬ 

sponsibility  estate  near  Phoenixville ;  three  cows 
poultry,  sheep,  vegetables,  flowers,  also  board  farm 
helper;  grow  food  animals.  Nice  house,  oil  heating. 
Mrs.  Dick,  Chester  Springs,  Pa. _ 

POULTRY  breeder-hatcheryman  wanted  on  Jersey 

farm.  Only  those  having  excellent  experience  in  all 
phases  of  breeding  and  hatching  ought  to  apply. 
Give  detailed  information  of  experience,  family  status, 
age,  salary  expected,  when  available  and  telephone 
number.  BOX  5917,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Full  time  resident  experienced  general 

farmer  to  work  under  farm  manager,  location  Long 
Island.  State  age,  training,  experience,  salary  re- 
qulred.  BOX  5918,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  assistant  poultryman  for  a 
commercial  laying  plant  in  central  New  Jersey. 
Steady  job,  good  salary,  modern  house,  privileges. 
BOX  5919,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man  for  dairy  farm,  capable  of  taking 

charge  of  a  3x  milking  barn;  good  wages,  privileges, 
modern  house.  References  required.  BOX  5920,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Strong  healthy  man  or  boy  in  "honey 

business."  Salary  $250  month.  M.  E.  Ballard,  Rox- 
bury,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Sober  married  man,  experienced  general 

farm  work;  must  be  able  to  milk  10-12  cows, 
good  sized  dairy,  dry  hand  milking,  drive  tractor 
and  truck.  $35  per  week,  house,  milk  and  wood 
furnished.  Write  or  telephone.  Ray  Goode,  R.  D.  1, 
Newton,  N.  J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Two  adults,  four  rooms.  New  York 

City  suburb.  Good  home,  top  salary  for  competent 
woman.  References,  BOX  5922,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  with  car,  good  character,  needed  as 

DHIA  supervisor.  Farm  experience  desirable.  Write 
Hunterdon  DHIA,  County  Agent’s  Office,  Flemington, 
N,  J,  Tell  about  yourself.  Give  references. 

COOK  houseworker,  downstairs  only.  Small  family 
Three  room  living  quarters.  Good  salary.  166  Mine 
Hill  Road,  Fairfield.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small  clean 

modern,  equipped  boarding  house.  Must  be  clean, 
willing,  able.  State  age,  salary  per  month.  Mrs. 
Elsie  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  good  home;  care  of  two  children; 

no  laundry.  Electric  dishwasher.  Irving  Feigen- 
baum,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  wanted  for  three  in  modern  rural 

home.  Full  charge.  BOX  5926,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POLLTRYMAN,  experienced,  married.  Good  pay, 

modern  bungalow.  Paramus  Poultry  Farm,  Midland 
Ave.,  Paramus,  N.  J.  Oradell  8-1517, 

COUPLE:  Protestant  country  home.  Chickens,  upkeep. 

Wife  housework  half-days.  Garage  apartment, 
vegetables,  eggs,  lunches,  $150.  Describe  selves  fully. 
References.  Drive?  BOX  5927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Boys  or  young  men  for  general  farm 
work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

CO M l1  ET ENT  woman  who  likes  children  for  general 

housework  in  large  but  cooperative  family.  Large 
old  house  in  country.  Modern  equipment.  Permanent. 
$35  weekly.  Chase,  Hurlbutt  St.,  Wilton.  Conn. 

HANDYMAN :  Single,  middleaged,  dependable,  year 

round  work.  Private  quarters.  Dr.  J.  Finkelstein, 
Norristown,  Pa. 


TWO  girls  to  cook  and  take  care  of  five  children. 

_ Bennett  Fisher,  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  cook,  doctor’s  family  of  three.  Own 

room,  bath.  Write  Mrs.  W.  P.  Gage,  Cold  Spring- 
on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Gardener,  handyman,  wife  to  work  in 

house.  Long  Island.  BOX  5938,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man,  assist  on  poultry  farm,  good  board. 

Give  particulars.  experience,  references,  wages. 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers. 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ell  in  gar’s  Em¬ 

ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

ELDERLY  man,  caretaker,  experienced  garden,  poul- 

try,  steady.  BOX  5906,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEMAN,  experienced  cleaner,  gardener,  handy¬ 

man.  If  you  keep  cow  or  two  or  more,  can  milk 

by  hand  or  machinery.  For  home  use  make  delicious 
butter,  cheese  and  ice  cream.  No  driving,  good 

habits.  Wife  excellent  cook,  baker,  serve,  neat 

housekeeper.  Excellent  refined  Irish  couple;  $185 
month ;  live  in  any  location.  Reference.  Answer  by 
letter  or  wire.  David  Crotty,  148  Cherry  St.,  S.  E„ 
Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  _ 

PASTOR,  who  preaches  sound  doctrine  would  like 

a  church  in  rural  section,  where  the  need  is  great 
for  full  time  Pastor.  Must  have  manse  and  garage. 
If  interested  give  natne  and  address  of  church.  BOX 
5912,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  preaching-pastorate,  pulpit  supply,  wanted 

immediately  by  youthful  elderly  exceptional 
minister;  powerful,  magnetic  speaker.  Unusually  at- 
tractive  proposition.  BOX  5923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CREAMERY  manager,  20  years  experience;  three 

years  special  training,  including  course  at  Cornell; 
10  years  managing  plant  for  present  company;  want 
to  improve  present  conditions.  State  salary  per 

week.  BOX  5924,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

CARETAKER  position  requiring  parttime,  near  New 

York  City.  Excellent  references.  Married.  BOX 
5943,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN,  60,  alone,  handy,  steady,  good  habits.  No 

dairy.  BOX  5921,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRY  manager,  thoroughly,  experienced,  married. 

Good  house  essential.  BOX  5942,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  houseworker  for  bachelor.  Sober,  reliable, 

trustworthy.  Town  or  farm.  Write  details  of  home 
equipment.  BOX  5928,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farmer,  gardener;  landscape 

architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  5929, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager:  Dairy,  poultry  or  combination; 

age  46,  single,  agricultural  graduate  desires  up  to 
date  operation.  Top  wages  and  maintenance.  BOX 
5934,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EXPERIENCED  kennelwoman  wants  position.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Commuting  considered.  BOX  5935, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY :  Lifelong  experience  in  poultry,  turkey, 
game  work;  desires  position.  BOX  5936,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

SUPERINTENDENT  farm-estate;  family  man,  45. 

Lifetime  experience  in  agriculture.  Particular 
interests  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  conservation.  Presently 
superintendent  estate  and  farm.  Change  sought  for 
personal  reasons.  Full  responsibility  good  housing  and 
schools  essential.  BOX  5939,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  Ust,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  Waterfront. 
La  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  B.  D,  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y.  _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4, _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  WaHace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware.  _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10 -room  house;  30  minutes 

from  Troy,  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern"  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  Adirondack  Dude  Ranch,  capacity  60.  All 
improvements,  completely  furnished,  linens,  horses, 
tack.  Price  $60,000;  $25,000  down,  balance  terms. 
BOX  5826,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM,  165  acres;  buildings  worth  $25,000,  modern 
conveniences ;  99  year  lease.  Exceptional  oppor- 

tunity.  $27,000  cash.  BOX  5841,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NEAR  Saratoga,  10  acres  on  State  Highway,  modern 
7 -room  and  bath  home,  expansion,  fireplace,  garage, 
oil  heat,  all  improvements.  Price  $16,000.  Damoretcki, 
Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. _ 

119  ACRES,  dairy  barn  for  37  cows,  poultry  house, 
outbuildings,  large  brown  stone  pointed  house, 
some  convennences,  good  soil,  price  $20,000.  Also  95 
acres,  all  conveniences  in  large  brick  house,  large 
barn,  very  large  poultry  house,  large  stream,  good 
road,  price  $18,000.  Also  others.  Fredericks  Real 

Estate,  130  Main  St.,  Souderton,  Pa.  Route  113, 

telephone  Souderton  2040,  evening3  609. _ 

WANTED:  To  rent,  with  Protestant  people,  in  eastern 
Connecticut,  two  rooms  unfurnished,  vegetable 
garden,  tool  shed,  all  separate,  R.  F.  D.,  bus,  farm¬ 
ing  section,  by  old  welfare  single  man.  BOX  5913, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FIRESTONE  store,  doing  good  business.  Yaughn  M. 

Hewey,  Reg.  Real  Estate  Broker,  Box  385,  Avon 
Park,  Florida, _ 

SHAWANGUNK  Mountain  view,  four  rooms,  bath, 
porch;  furnished,  unfurnished,  season,  month.  Rea- 
sonable.  BOX  5914,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MUST  sell  at  once,  96  acre  equipt  dairy  farm  with 
18  head;  13-room  house  with  all  improvements  in¬ 
cluding  all  furniture;  on  hard  road.  Postupaek  with 
Giles.  Triangle,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  108  .acre  dairy  farm  direct  from  owner, 
modern  improvements.  Write  for  details.  E. 
Shapley,  Oxford,  N.  Y. _ 

IF  you  want  a  dairy  or  stock  farm  in  Virginia  eon- 
tact  Waugh  Real  Estate  Agency.  Culpeper,  Ya. 

COUNTRY  home  1%  acres  land,  three  bedrooms, 
bath,  small  poultry  house;  near  town;  $3,900 
American  Realty,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. _ 

IDEAL  for  retirement :  Country  general  store.  All 
fixtures  including  meat  case,  beer  cooler.  Com¬ 
plete  garage  repairer's  Ucense.  Five  room  apartment, 
automatic  heat;  asking  $32,000.  Sylvan  hideway:  64 
hidden  acres,  two  trout  streams,  large  summer  home, 
utilities,  3-car  garage.  Convenient  train  service  to 
New  York.  Ideal  for  outdoormen’s  club.  Litchfield 
retirement  home:  Charming  6-room  home,  all  con¬ 
veniences.  Surrounded  by  32  rolling  acres,  two  beauti¬ 
ful  country  clubs;  $16,000.  E.  J.  Burns  Realty  Co., 

7  Mason  St.,  Torrington,  Conn.  Phone  6629. 
SOUTHWESTERN  Massachusetts:  Dairy  farm,  12- 
room  Colonial  house,  suitable  tourists ;  135  acres, 
ample  water.  BOX  5907,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Seven  rooms,  bath,  modern.  One  acre  on 
Eastern  Shore,  Maryland.  Stanley  Killan,  Marion, 
Maryland. _ 

SMALL  poultry  farm,  eight  acres,  4-bedroom  house, 
bath,  new  poultry  house  and  garage,  electricity; 
good  location;  $7,500;  terms.  $2,000  down.  Dr. 

Meagher,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 

kennels  permitted,  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
STOCKED  and  equipped:  First  class  dairy-stock-fruit 
farm  on  concrete  highway,  north  of  Elmira;  in¬ 
cludes  $15,000  worth  stock  and  equipment;  20  head 
cattle,  16  hogs,  poultry,  three  modern  tractors,  114- 
ton  truck,  etc.;  pretty  7-room  bath  bungalow,  with 
utilities,  landscaped  lawn;  also  5 -room  bath  tenant 
house;  3-car  garage;  cemented  barn;  silo;  poultry 
house;  other  buildings;  105  acres,  90  tillable,  28- 

acre  fruit  orchard,  private  stream;  exclusive!  No. 
G-5680.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch.  Box  11, 

3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Bargain  list  free. _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. _ 

100  ACRE  farm,  nicely  located,  house  recently  re¬ 
decorated  with  modern  conveniences;  $4,750. 

Alvord  Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. _ . 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  8-room  house,  bath,  double  garage; 

poultry  house,  tool  house,  %  acre,  extra  toilet 
downstairs,  oil  furnace,  lovely  porch,  shady  lawn, 
near  Delaware  and  Beaverkill  Rivers.  Suitable  for 
tourist  home;  $7,500.  Leon  H.  Gray,  East  Branch, 
Delaware  County,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  200-acre  dairy  farm,  equipped,  stocked, 

tenant  house,  list  details.  BOX  363,  Cobleskill, 
New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  10-room  house,  suitable  for 
summer  resort  or  farming,  good  condition.  BOX 
383,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm,  buildings,  electric.  J. 

Lewetzki,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mayville,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  101-acre  farm,  building,  electric,  good 
spring  water,  mail  delivery,  good  soil,  timber; 
$3,200.  J.  Lewetzki.  R.  F.  D.  1,  Mayville,  N.  Y. 
PROSPEROUS  small  farm  and  boarding  house.  Build¬ 
ings  A-l  condition.  Small  orchard.  Artesian  well. 
Price  $17,000.  Ruth  Devereaux,  Broker,  Shohola,  Pa. 
STOCKED  and  equipt!  317-acre  dairy  farm  near 
Oneonta.  Includes  47  head  cattle,  tractor,  1%-ton 
truck,  all  tools  and  equipment;  beautiful  bungalow, 
with  eight  rooms,  tile  bath,  hot  air  heat,  all  modern 
conveniences,  fireplace,  attached  garage;  cemented 

barn  36x85,  with  40  stanchions;  silo;  poultry  house; 
granary;  315  acres,  100  tillable,  balance  watered 
pasture  and  woodland ;  home  and  barn  alone  worth 
$29,000;  stock  and  equipment  worth  $12,000;  full 
price  only  $27,000!  No.  8537.  West’s,  K.  H.  Secrest, 
146  Johnson  Circle.  Sidney,  N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. 
FIVE  room  cottage,  good  condtion,  bath,  hot  water 
heat,  running  water,  electricity,  garage,  good  barn, 
14  acres  mostly  in  corn  with  apple  orchard.  $8,000. 
Mrs.  Ann  Agar,  Route  295,  East  Chatham,  N,  Y, 
FOR  Sale:  70  acre  farm  in  central  New  York. 

Pleasant  home,  all  conveniences.  Write  BOX  5925, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

25  ACRE  farm,  near  river,  excellent  8 -room  house, 
hot  water  heat,  telephone,  electric,  other  buildings. 
George  Gage,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


MILK  route  with  3-ton  Mack  truck.  Owner  must 
sell.  $5,000  or  $*,500  less  truck.  Reliable  Realty 
Company,  Union  Center,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  House,  good  condition,  including  few 
acres  of  land,  within  60  miles  of  city.  A.  Schwab, 
245  E.  93rd  St.,  N.  Y.  C. 


DORSET  and  Pawlett,  Vermont,  just  off  Route  30. 

160  acre  farm,  some  pasture,  woodland  and  tillable 
areas.  One  mile  of  trout  stream.  House  eight  rooms. 
Bath,  electricity,  hot  air  heat,  spring  water.  Two 
barns.  Dairy  stall  equipped.  Reasonably  priced.  Mrs. 
John  Van  Etten  R.  D.  2,  Pawlett,  Vermont. 


70  COW  dairy  farm:  Registered  Ayrshires,  40  milk¬ 
ers,  30  young  stock,  producing  16  cans  milk  4% 
test.  Excellent  machinery,  three  tractors,  pickup 
baler,  combine,  harvester,  etc.,  two  homes,  427  acres, 
105  alfalfa,  creek,  lake,  '50  income  $21,500.  Price 
$55,000.  Benediktsson,  Carlisle,  N.  Y. 

300  ACRES,  three  houses,  barns,  brook.  Part  rented. 

$35,000.  90  acres,  buildings,  brook,  $18,000.  18 

acres,  buildings  $8,500.  Four  acres,  4-room  semi¬ 
bungalow,  extra  nice,  $9,800;  55  miles  Manhattan. 
Exchanges,  others.  State  wants.  Boughton,  Warwick, 
New  York. 


FOR  Rent:  175  acres,  house,  barn;  Dutchess 
County.  $400  a  year,  BOX  5930,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COLONIAL  house,  eight  rooms,  electric,  telephone, 

10  acres,  barns,  stream;  $3,500.  Widow  sacrifices! 
Productive  225  acre  dairy  farm,  tractor,  machinery, 
tools  included;  $15,000.  Free  list.  Smith  Realty 
Agency,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 

DINER,  operating  24  hours,  7-room  apartment 
second  floor,  located  on  busy  truck  route, 

Chenango  County.  Sale  includes  equipment  and  real 
estate.  Write  BOX  5931,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  9-room  house,  modernized,  13  acres, 

golden  delicious  orchard,  small  poultry  business, 
machinery,  two  rental!  incomes;  $12,000.  BOX  5932, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm  for  summer  or  permanent  home,  large 

2-story,  8-room  house,  porch,  electricity,  telephone, 
lavatory  and  flush  toilet,  electric  water  pump,  work 
shop,  poultry  buildings,  large  barn,  96  acres,  fruit, 
berries,  trout  brook,  woodland,  gravel  road.  Price 
$4,000.  E.  Amadio,  Hill,  New  Hampshire. _ 

32  ACRE  suburban  9-room  home,  maple  grove,  U.  S. 

6,  reasonable;  two  miles  out  Port  Allegany.  Beryl 
Brown,  Port  Allegany,  Pa. 

DAIRY  farm  wanted,  on  workable  basis  to  absorb 

ownership,  by  single,  experienced,  college  graduate, 
maintenance  facilities  must  be  available.  BOX  5937, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

BUY  direct  from  the  owner,  two  bungalows  and  a 

restaurant,  three  acres  land,  main  highway  New 
Jersey.  Tjouris,  450  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N  Y 


nouse.  iNot  over  $6,000. 

BOX  5940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


nave  casn. 


d&cIllS. 


Gildersleeve,  Pleasantville,  N 


Y. 


FOR  Sale:  Eight  acres,  coops,  bam,  shed,  electric, 

water,  for  building,  raising  pigs,  chickens;  house 
available,  fine  place  on  fine  road;  cabinet  tools. 
Must  sell.  Hatrick.  R.  1,  Box  151  Bay  Ave.,  Toms 
River,  N.  J. _ 

WANTED :  Dairy  farm,  equipt,  hard  road.  Private 

party.  Macaulay,  94-35  226th  St.,  Bellrose,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wildflower  honey.  Bibs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  horny  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  ciovar  or 
wild  flower  honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  S.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2ft  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nalson  L.  Wheeler,  fit.  Cloud. 
Florida,  _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest;  5  lbs. 

$1.35;  case  of  6  5-lb.  palls  $7.38  postpaid  third 
zone.  60  lb.  can  $9.00.  F.  O.  B.  Sold  by  ton  or  pall. 
Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire,  N.  Y. _ 

GUARANTEED  maple  syrup.  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 

age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston.  N.  Y. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
FaUs,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 

HAMS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  79cts.  pound, 

Lucente  Farms,  East  Durham,  N.  Y. _ 

ORANGES:  $5.05  bushel  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 

Winter  Park,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y.. 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


THREE  clean,  quiet  rooms  in  modern  farm  home. 

Beautiful  surroundings.  Excellent  home  cooking. 
Adults  only.  Reasonable  rates.  Whitney  Homestead, 
Susquehanna,  Pa. _ 

WANTED:  Country  board,  year  round,  for  two 

children  10-13  years.  Finnish  family  preferred; 
near  New  York  City.  Arthur  Kolk,  4  East  28th  St., 
New  York  City,  _ 

PERMANENT  board  for  retired,  elderly  persons, 

couples  in  comfortable  farm  home.  Mrs.  Ina  Glover, 
Hancock,  N.  Y. 

VACATION  at  Centerville  Farm:  Modern  conveni- 

ences,  good  food,  served  New  England  style.  Fish¬ 
ing  nearby;  reasonable  rates.  W’rite  Mrs.  Herbert 
Vreeland,  Turner  Center,  Maine. _ 

GOOD  country  board,  clean,  nice  room,  bath.  Mrs. 

A.  Hamm,  Edmeston,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED :  Room  with  board.  BOX  5933,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

QUIET  farmhouse,  aU  conveniences,  excellent  food 

$25  weekly.  Annie  Keir,  North  Valley  Farms, 
Coeymans  Hollow,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED  Boarders:  Plain  country  board  and  simple 

living;  fresh  vegetables,  dairy  products.  Few 
minutes  drive  to  fine  bathing  beach.  Adults  only. 
Reasonable  rates.  Hilda  Libby,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 

GOOD  accommodations.  BOX  80,  Center  Berlin, 

New  York. _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds,  home  cooking.  $4.50  per  day;  $30  per  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine. 

WILL  give  room  and  board  in  exchange  for  ligh^ 

care,  acre  ground  to  sober,  responsible  pensioner. 
References.  BOX  21,  St.  Remy,  N,  Y. _ 

TWIN  Maples:  Wanted,  summer  boarders.  Preferably 

couples  with  very  small  children,  or  young 
mothers  with  babies,  who  need  a  rest.  Also  tourists 
who  wish  to  visit  Cape  Cod  points  of  interest.  BOX 
5941,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

FOR  Sale:  Two  Humidaire  Model  450  incubators 

with  Model  80  hatcher,  total  capacity  20,000;  new 
$1„400.  One  Model  450  incubator  and  hatcher  ca¬ 
pacity  8,500  used  one  season  $600.  Entire  lot  $1,800. 
Cook  Farms,  462  Lakeview  Ave.,  Valhalla,  N.  Y, 

SAVE  money :  For  hire,  hay  wagons,  rubber  tired. 

especially  equipped  for  baled  hay,  and  chopped 
hay.  Will  transport.  Farmers  welcome  to  visit  or 
write.  Low  rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y.  Off  Route  6,  at  Taconic  State  Parkway,  1,000 
ft.  past  Alpine  Inn. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Buy  northern-bred  bees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasians.  Two  pounds,  $4.00;  th  ;e 
pounds  $5.00,  queens  included.  Booked  to  May  2f  h. 
Connor  Apiaries.  Stockton.  N.  J, _ 

SMALL  packing  plant  equipment  for  sale,  suitable 
for  community  canning;  reasonable;  30  miles  from 
New  York  City.  BOX  5741,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
ROOT  beer  barrels,  carbonators,  canvas,  lumber,  etc. 
Jennings,  574  ,  W.  131  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  1949  Fox  Mower  Bar  $325.  Write  BOX 
157,  Gardiner,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  Picker,  stainless  steel,  21  inches.  W? 

Loomis,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


MINNEAPOLIS  Moline  automatic  baler.  Excellent 
condition.  Used  one  season.  Price  $1,650 ;  also  32 
cwt  wire  at  $14.25  cwt.  Robert  Townsend,  Cochecton, 
New  York. 


POTATO  Growers,  attention!  Following  equipment 
available  in  "like-new"  condition.  One  John  Deere, 
level  bed  2-row  potato  digger;  one  Iron  Age  2-row 
high  speed  potato  planter;  one  500  gallon  Friend 
sprayer  with  14  row  boom,  and  a  power  take-off 
model;  one  Trexler  potato  cutter  with  electric  motor; 
one  King-Wyse  potato  sorter,  electrically  driven,  with 
automatic  weighing  device.  This  equipment  repre¬ 
sents  a  present  market  value  if  new  of  over  $5,500. 
This  equipment  can  be  purchased  at  an  interesting 
saving.  Write  to  Virdans  Farms,  Box  123-RY, 
Phelps,  New  York. 

DAIRY  equipment  at  a  saving!  Having  given  up 
dairy  farming,  we  have  the  following  equipment 
which  we  purchased  new  but  have  never  used.  Com¬ 
plete  Simplex  cow  barn  equipment  for  30  cattle;  30 
steel  stanchions  with  end  gates;  50  feet  of  steel 
calf  pens  and  stanchions.  Will  sell  at  considerably 
below  present  market  value.  Write  Virdans  Farms, 
Box  123-RY,  Phelps,  New  York. 


60-70  HOURS.  THAT'S  ABOUT  THE  SAFE 
WORKING  LIMIT  OF  ORDINARY  TRACTOR 
OILS.  LONGER  USE  MAY  MEAN  TROUBLE! 


100  HOURS.  THAT'S  WHEN  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  BEGIN  TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN 
SO-CALLED  "PREMIUM"  OILS,  LEAVING  YOUR  TRACTOR  VULNERABLE  TO  DAMAGE. 


gives  you  more  for  your  money! 


A  FULL  150  HOURS  OF  DEPENDABLE 
PROTECTION  IS  WHAT  YOU  GET  FROM 
VEEDOL  IN  YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR!  COUNT 
UP  YOUR  YEARLY  SAVINGS  WITH  VEEDOL- 
A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL— by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  .  . 
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Peach  Tree  Borers — Orchard  Enemies 


growers  do  not  realize  that 
peach  trees  are  attacked  by 
two  species  of  borers  —  the 
peach  tree  borer  and  the 
lesser-  peach  tree  borer.  These 
insects  are  native  to  North 
America  whereas  the  peach  is  not.  Apparently, 
after  the  introduction  of  the  peach  to  this 
country  in  colonial  times,  the  borers  soon  for¬ 
sook  their  native  host  plants,  the  wild  plums 
and  cherries,  to  attack  this  more  attractive 
cultivated  host. 

The  adult  borers  are  beautiful  clear-winged 
moths  with  steel-blue  and  yellow  body  mark¬ 
ings.  Much  confusion  has  existed  regarding 
the  identity  of  the  two  species.  Not  only  have 
they  been  confused  with  each  other,  but  they 
have  been  mistaken  for  wasps  to  which  they 
are  unrelated. 

As  the  name  suggests,  the  lesser  peach  tree 
borer  is  smaller  than  the  peach  tree  borer. 
While  the  male  and  female  lesser  borers  are 
almost  identical  in  appearance,  striking 
differences  exist  between  the  male  and  female 
peach  tree  borer,  the  female  being  larger  and 
having  a  conspicuous  orange  band  on  the 
abdomen.  The  borers  or  larvae  of  the  two 
species  are  even  more  difficult  to  identify. 
When  full  grown,  they  can  be  distinguished 
by  the  difference  in  size,  the  peach  tree  borer 
being  larger;  but  in  the  immature  stages  they 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  casual  ob¬ 
server. 

A  practical  means  of  identifying  the  borers 
is  by  their  location  on  the  tree.  Borers  can  be 
found  near  the  soil  level,  on  the  trunk,  and  on 
the  branches.  Borers  found  at  soil  level  may 
be  of  either  species,  although  the  peach  tree 
borer  predominates  here,  despite  the  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  that  only  the  peach  tree  borer  occurs 
at  soil  level.  However,  borers  found  in  the 
trunk  and  branches  are  almost  entirely  lesser 
peach  tree  borers. 

Nature  of  Injury 

/ 

Borers  of  both  species  feed  on  the  cambium 
or  inner  layer  of  the  bark.  Young  trees  are 
particularly  susceptible  to  attack  and  may  be 
killed  by  girdling.  The  peach  tree  borer  enters 
the  tree  at  soil  level  and  does  not  require  the 
presence  of  wounds  or  breaks  in  the  bark  for 
entry.  The  lesser  borer,  on  the  other  hand, 
seldom  attacks  sound  bark  but  enters  the 
tree  at  a  pruning  scar,  canker,  mechanical  in¬ 
jury  or  winter-injured  area.  Winter  injury  is 
the  most  common  forerunner  of  borer  injury. 
Once  borers  become  established  in  minor 
wounds,  normal  healing  is  prevented  and 
wounded  areas  increase  in  size  resulting  in 
complete  girdling. 

The  presence  of  borers  of  either  species  can 
generally  be  detected  by  the  gummy  material 
mixed  with  frass  which  is  secreted 
from  their  burrows.  However, 
gum  secretions  will  occur  at 
wounds  on  peach  trees  regardless 
of  the  ’cause  of  injury.  Whether 
borers  are  the  cause  can  be 
quickly  determined  by  scraping 
the  gum  away  with  a  knife  blade. 

Evidence  of  borer  injury  is  most 
conspicuous  in  the  Spring  when 
wounds  are  “bleeding”  and  before 
foliage  becomes  dense.  An  in¬ 
spection  of  the  orchard  at  that 
time  should  prove  helpful  in  de¬ 
termining  the  need  for  control 
measures.  Growers  should  be  es¬ 
pecially  watchful  for  borer  dam¬ 
age  in  prune  trees.  Prunes  do  not 
secrete  gum  as  does  the  peach, 
and  consequently  borer  infesta¬ 
tions  often  go  unnoticed  until 
trees  begin  to  die. 

Life  History 

Both  species  of  borers  pass 
through  four  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment  —  egg,  larva  or  borer,  pupa, 
and  moth  or  adult.  Although  the 
seasonal  history  of  the  two  species 
is  quite  similar,  they  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  to  affect  control 
practices. 


By  E.  H.  Smith 

The  eggs  are  similar,  being  oval  in  shape 
and  reddish  brown  in  color.  The  peach  tree 
borer  moth  carelessly  lays  her  eggs  on  trunks 
and  on  debris  near  the  trunk.  By  contrast,  the 
lesser  borer  moth  carefully  places  her  eggs  in 
cracks  and  crevices  on  the  margin  of  wounds 
on  the  tree.  The  eggs  of  both  species  hatch  in 
10  to  14  days  and  the  larvae  immediately  seek 
suitable  points  for  gaining  entrance  into  the 
tree. 

The  newly  hatched  larvae  of  the  peach  tree 
borer  show  a  strong  tendency  to  crawl  down 
the  tree  to  the  soil  level  where  they  attempt 
to  burrow  into  the  tree.  The  young  lesser 


Trunk  of  young  peach  tree  showing  peach  tree 
borer  larva' and  feeding  injury. 

borers,  however,  quickly  move  to  the  nearest 
injured  area  where  they  find  conditions  best 
suited  to  their  liking. 

The  borer  stage,  in  which  injury  to  the  tree 
occurs,  is  by  far  the  longest  phase  of  the  in¬ 
sect’s  life.  Some  peach  tree  borers  feed  for 
two  seasons  before  completing  development, 
but  the  majority  require  only  a  year.  The 
lesser  borer  completes  its  life  cycle  in  one 
year.  The  partially  grown  larvae  are  obliged 
to  hibernate,  but  they  are  apparently  well 
adapted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  Winter  as 
few'  are  killed  by  low  temperature.  They 
resume  feeding  in  the  Spring  as  the  trees 
begin  their  growth. 

By  the  time  peaches  are  in  bloom,  the 
earliest  lesser  peach  tree  borers  have  com¬ 
pleted  their  feeding  and  have  begun  to  trans- 


Left:  Male  moth  of  the  peach  tree  borer.  ( Two  and  a  half 
size.)  Right :  Female  moth  of  the  lesser  peach  tree  borer. 

natural  size.) 


form  to  pupae.  These  pupae  give  rise  to  moths 
late  in  May,  although  moths  continue  to 
emerge  throughout  the  Summer. 

The  first  peach  tree  borer  moths  do  not 
appear  until  July  and  emergence  is  completed 

•  by  late  August.  The  difference  in  moth 
emergence  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 
feature  in  the  life  history  of  the  two  and 
necessitates  some  adjustment  in  timing  con¬ 
trol  measures. 

The  peach  tree  borer  female  begins  egg 
laying  several  hours  after  emergence  and  is 
capable  of  laying  600  or  more  eggs.  It  is  likely 
that  the  lesser  peach  tree  borer  has  an  equally 
high  capacity,  although  this  has  not  been 
definitely  determined.  Fortunately,  only  a  few 
of  the  larvae  which  develop  from  these  eggs 

•  succeed  in  becoming  established  since  many 
fall  prey  to  ants  and  other  natural  enemies. 

Control  Measures 

Progress  in  control  of  peach  borers  has  not 
kept  pace  with  control  of  other  peath  pests.  In 
fact,  no  practical  control  program  has  been 
available  for  the  lesser  peach  tree  borer.  DDT, 
which  is  reasonably  effective  against  peach 
tree  borers,  has  proved  ineffective  against 
lesser  peach  tree  borers. 

This  necessitates  the  finding  of  an  insecti¬ 
cide  which  will  be  effective  against  both 
species.  Of  the  materials  tested,  parathion 
shows  greatest  promise.  It  is  even  better  than 
DDT  for  control  of  the  peach  tree  borer  and 
is  highly  effective  against  the  lesser  borer.  It 
is  also  effective  against  some  other  peach 
pests. 

The  proper  timing  of  sprays  for  the  peach 
tree  borer  was  already  well  known,  but  little 
was  known  about  the  timing  required  for  the 
lesser  borer.  The  key  to  proper  timing  was 
provided  by- moth  emergence  records.  In  1950, 
the  first  parathion  spray  application  was 
made  at  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station 
on  June  22  when  15  per  cent  of  the  moths  had 
emerged.  Two  similar  sprays  were  then  ap¬ 
plied  later  to  two  different  blocks  of  trees  at 
21 -day  intervals.  A  fourth  block  of  trees  re¬ 
ceived  all  three  sprays.  The  plots  were  also 
arranged  so  that  the  effectiveness  of  the  com¬ 
plete  program  and  of  these  individual  sprays 
could  be  determined  as  compared  with  un¬ 
treated  trees.  The  tests  showed  that  when 
the  spray  was  applied  on  June  22,  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  borers  remaining  per  tree  was 
40;  when  applied  on  July  12,  this  number  was 
reduced  by  one-half;  and  yhen  applied  on 
August  3,  the  average  number  of  borers  re¬ 
maining  per  tree  was  only  three.  In  contrast 
to  these  numbers,  untreated  trees  had  an 
average  of  85  borers  per  tree.  The  parathion 
spray  was  used  at  the  rate  of  two  pounds  (15 
per  cent  wettable  powder)  per  100  gallons 
of  water. 

The  high  population  of  borers 
in  untreated  trees  should  be 
noted.  Of  the  three  sprays  applied, 
the  second,  which  coincided  with 
the  peak  of  moth  emergence,  was 
the  most  effective.  The  complete 
program  provided  excellent  con¬ 
trol.  ' 

The  schedule  of  sprays  for  con¬ 
trol  of  the  lesser  peach  tree 
borer  would  not  give  adequate 
control  of  the  peach  tree  borer.  To 
obtain  control  of  both  species,  an¬ 
other  spray  should  be  applied 
about  August  25.  Of  these  four 
sprays,  the  second  and  third 
would  be  expected  to  contribute 
most  to  dual  control. 

In-  actual  practice  these  sprays 
would  not  be  used  to  control 
borers  alone  because  the  timing  is 
also  opportune  for  control  o± 
oriental  fruit  moth  and  the 
cottony  peach  scale.  In  order  to 
take  full  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  economize  in  sprays,  it 
is  necessary  to  follow  carefully 
the  seasonal  development  of  these 

times  natural  pests  each  year.  Such  flexibility  is 

(Three  times  ,  ^ 

(Continued  on  Page  400) 
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Fish  for  the  Farm  Pond 

AS  there  is  considerable  interest  in  raising 
fish  in  farm  ponds  for  both  sport  and 
food,  I  would  like  to  pass  on  some  of  the 
things  I  have  learned  over  a  number  of  years 
while  rearing  fish  for  the  State  of  Vermont  as 
well  as  for  a  fish  and  game  club.  Some  of  the 
information  already  published  has  had  a 
tendency  to  be  overenthusiastic  about  the 
yield  of  fish,  and  certainly  should  not  be  taken 
to  apply  to  any  farm  pond  because  conditions 
in  these  ponds  will  differ  drastically. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  consider  the  types  of 
ponds  most  likely  to  be  found  on  North¬ 
eastern  farms.  First,  there  is  the  pond  built 
by  damming  a  brook  that  furnishes  fresh 
water  continuously  to  the  pond  the  year 
round.  Second,  there  is  the  spring-fed  pond 
that  may  have  a  brook  running  into  it  part 
of  the  season  and  that  gets  a  small  supply  of 
fresh  water  from  underground  springs  the 
rest  of  the  year.  Third,  and  most  common,  is 
the  bulldozer-made  water  tank  type  which 


minimum  area  of  an  acre:  so  that  there  will 
be  room  for  both  bass  and  the  minnows.  A 
suggested  stocking  for  such  a  pond  is  100  bass 
fingerlings  and  500  bluegill  fingerlings  per 
acre  of  pond,  with  the  main  function  of  the 
bluegills  to  furnish  feed  for  the  bass.  Now, 
although  the  bluegill  -  bass  combination 
works  perfectly  in  the  South  and  West,  I 
would  suggest  for  the  Northeast  that  you 
check  with  your  State  fish  and  game  men  to 
find  out  what  food  type  minnow  they  would 
advise  to  stock  with  bass.  It  may  well  be  that 
there  is  a  native  minnow  more  suitable  for 
bass  food  under  your  conditions  than  the  blue¬ 
gill.  Also,  although  bass  will  stand  the  higher 
water  temperature  as  indicated,  the  water 
should  be  free  from  refuse  and  silt,  and 
preferably  be  fairly  clear. 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Those  Replacement  Pullets. 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson. 

•  Midseason  on  Northeastern  Fruit 
Farms. 

By  H.  A.  Rollins. 

•  I’m  Going  to  Get  Some  Sheep. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Managing  Moulting  Hens. 

By  Charles  A.  Umosella. 

•  Oldtime  Apple  Favorites. 

By  Roscoe  Brumbaugh. 


Small  Bulldozer  Ponds 
The  third  type  of  pond,  the  dug-out  water  mentioning.  Both  bass  and  trout  can  be  fed 
tank  with  very  small  surface  area,  is  not  un^ess  y°u.  are  S°mg  into  the  fish  busi 


suitable  for  fish.  This  does  not  mean  that  the 
runoff  water  type  of  pond  cannot  be  used  for 
gets  its  water  merely  from  the  surface  runoff  fish*  hut  it  does  mean  that  to  get  any  satis- 
from  a  few  acres  of  surrounding  pasture  or  faction  from  it  it  should  be  a  type  with  con- 
meadow  land.  siderable  area.  I  would  put  that  area  at  a 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  fish  need  both  minimum  of  one  acre,  otherwise  you  are  apt  entirely  out  of  balance,  the  only  remedy  is^to 
suitable  food  and  sufficient  room  if  they  are  to  be  disappointed  with  the  results.  remove  every  fish  from  the  pond  and  start  all 

to  grow  and  propagate;  in  these  requirements  There  are  a  few  other  things  worth  over  again.  As  trout  are  great  cannibals,  it  is 


ness  seriously,  it  will  be  better  to  stock  just 
what  the  pond  will  carry  without  special  at¬ 
tention.  Also,  it  is  very  handy  to  have  the 
pond  so  constructed  that  it  may  be  com¬ 
pletely  drained  if  desired.  In  case  your 
minnow-bass  combination  should  in  time  get 


they  are  not  different  from  any 
other  living  thing.  They  may  exist 
dumped  into  cramped  unsuitable 
quarters,  but  they  will  not  do  well 
and  the  chances  are  that  they 
will  die. 


Water  Temperature 
Important 


Is 


The  requirements  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  species  of  fish,  as  to  water 
temperature,  must  be  taken  into 
consideration.  All  trout  require 
cold  or  at  least  cool  water.  A 
summer  temperature  of  from  50 
degrees  to  60  degrees  F.  is  suit¬ 
able  but,  if  the  temperature  rises 
to  70  degrees  F.  and  remains  there 
for  a  long  period  of  time,  trouble 
will  be  experienced.  At  the  higher 
temperature  trout  often  refuse  to 
eat  and  become  unusually  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  disease.  Also,  to  be 
suitable  for  trout,  the  pond  should 
have  a  fairly  constant  supply  of 
fresh  clean  water,  as  from  a 
mountain  brook  or  a  good  spring. 
To  check  the  water  temperature 
of  your  pond,  lower  any  good 
thermometer  to  within  15  inches 
of  the  bottom  in  the  deep  part  of 
the  pond  and  take  readings  three 
times  a  day  during  the  period  of 
your  lowest  water  and  greatest 
daytime  heat.  If  such  a  tempera¬ 
ture  check  shows  that  the  water 
does  not  rise  much  over  60  de¬ 
grees  d  u  r  i  n  g  your  extreme 
summer  weather,  and  if  your 
pond  meets  the  other  require¬ 
ments  mentioned,  then  it  may  be 
considered  suitable  for  trout.  In 
rearing  many  thousands  of  trout 
over  a  period  of  years,  we  have 
found  that  brook  trout  are  fussiest 
as  to  water  temperature  and  the 
most  susceptible  to  disease  when 
crowded.  Rainbow  trout  will 
stand  more  crowding  and  slightly 
higher  water  temperatures; 
brown  trout  apparently  are  the 
hardiest  of  all. 

In  water  temperatures  that 
make  a  trout  sick,  the  large 
mouth  and  small  mouth  bass  just 
begin  to  wake  up  and  live.  If 
your  pond  temperature  runs  too 
high  for  trout,  and  if  it  has  an 
area  of  an  acre  or  more,  then  you 
can  have  some  fun  with  either  of 
these  bass.  There  is  little  to  choose 
between  them  except  that  the 
small  mouth  puts  up  the  best 
scrap  and  the  large  mouth  often 
reaches  a  larger  size  under  the 
same  conditions.  Both  kinds  of 
bass  feed  on  minnows.  That  is 
why  I  suggest  a  pond  with  a 


also  advisable  to  drain  the  trout 
pond  at  intervals  and  sort  out 
any  overgrown  specimens  that 
may  be  keeping  your  trout  popu¬ 
lation  down. 

Do  Not  Overfertilize 

No  article  of  this  type  would  be 
complete  without  mention  of 
fertilizing  ponds.  At  one  time  the 
use  of  commercial  fertilizer  to  en¬ 
rich  fish  ponds  was  considered  the 
100  per  cent  perfect  answer  to 
rearing  fish.  Opinion  has  now 
swung  the  other  way.  It  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  too  much  fertilizer  can 

Photo:  Ernest  c.  Grant  result  in  too  much  microscopic 
The  most  common  type  of  farm  pond  i s  a  bulldozer  made  or  surface  pre -  growth  using  too  rmmh 
pared  water  tank  type,  such  as  this  attractive  pond  on  the  farm  of  Frank  f,  ,  ,,  ^  uc;p  oxygen  so 

Conklin,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  Farms  ponds  of  this  kind  are  tnat  tne  hsn  winterkill  when  a 
usually  too  small  to  furnish  any  appreciable  amount  of  fishing,  but  they  covering  of  ice  over  the  pond  pre- 
have  other  advantages  such  as  providing  a  place  to  swim  and  skate,  as  well  vents  a  normal  exchange  of 
as  affording  some  fire  protection,  when  properly  located.  oxygen.  Probably  fish  life  in  your 

pond  will  benefit  from  some 
commercial  fertilizer,  but  it  is 
better  to  go  easy  on  it.  Use  it 
early  in  the  season  and  then  quit 
so  that  the  pond  can  reach  a  nor¬ 
mal  healthful  balance  between 
microsopic  life,  fish  and  oxygen 
before  Winter  sets  in. 

Due  to  variations  in  types  of 
ponds,  fish  population  and  cli¬ 
matic  conditions  it  is  difficult  to 
give  exact  formulas  and  amounts 
for  fertilizing  which  would  be 
equally  satisfactory  for  all  pond 
conditions.  However,  if  manure  is 
used  the  standard  recommen¬ 
dations  are  400  pounds  of  either 
poultry  or  sheep  manure,  per 
Photo:  Robert  m.  Mead  application  for  a  one  acre  pond, 
A  pond  such  as  this,  about  one  acre  in  area,  which  is  both  spring  and  brook  which  has  been  fortified  with  20 
fed  with  cold  mountain  water,  is  excellent  for  the  propagation  of  fish,  es-  Dounds  nf  90 

pecially  trout.  It  is  located  on  Weirbrook  Farm,  owned  by  Mr.  and  Mrs  pounds  °*  20  per  cent  superphos- 


Boyd  Roberts,  West  Bridgewater,  Rutland  County,  Vermont 


This  beautiful  medium  sized  pond,  owned  by  Mrs.  D.  K.  Handy,  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Vt.,  is  brook  fed  and  is  suitable  for  the  propagation  of  a  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  fish.  However ,  the  fish  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  too  numerous 

or  they  will  die. 


phate;  or  for  either  cattle  or  horse 
manure  600  pounds,  plus  the  same 
amount  of  superphosphate.  For 
commercial  fertilizer,  add  25 
pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  100 
pounds  of  a  5-10-5  formula  and 
then  use  about  100  pounds  of  this 
mixture  (8-8-4)  per  acre  of  pond 
surface. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  causes 
of  failure  of  farm  fish  ponds  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  are  not 
properly  designed.  There  are 
many  technical  problems  in¬ 
volved,  which  vary  greatly  with 
the  topography,  type  of  soil,  avail¬ 
ability  of  water  supply,  as  well  as 
rainfall.  It  is  therefore  an  excel¬ 
lent  idea  to  consult  first  with  the 
local  county  agent  and  through 

Photo:  Robert  M.  Mead  him  get  in  touch  with  the  super_ 

visor  of  your  soil  conservation 
district.  Robert  M.  Mead 
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New  Industry  in  Maine — Processing  Peat 


From  its  vast  and  varied  natural 
resources,  Maine  is  now  developing 
a  new  industry  which  may  well 
prove  of  great  value  to  the  American 
farmer  and  horticulturist.  At  present 
seven  bogs  are  processing  peat  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  largest  of 
these  is  Denbo  Heath  in  the  town  of 
Deblois  in  Washington  County.  This 
bog  with  an  area  of  12,000  acres,  is 
the  bed  of  an  ancient  lake  50  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  blueberry 
barrens  which  entirely  surround  it. 

When  the  ice  sheet  moved  over  the 
entire  state  of  Maine,  the  glaciers 
carried,  especially  in  their  lower  lay¬ 
ers,  vast  amounts  of  debris  gathered 
from  the  deeply  weathered  surface 
of  the  rocks  over  which  they  passed. 
With  the  melting  of  the  ice,  estimated 
as  having  taken  place  over  15,000 
years  ago,  much  of  this  material 
known  as  glacial  drift,  consisting  of 
clay,  gravel  and  sand,  was  left  in 
irregular  layers  in  the  rock  basins 
and  dammed-up  valleys,  thus  form¬ 
ing  an  impervious  bed. 

Many  of  these  basins  and  lakes 
like  Denbo  Heath,  where  the  drain¬ 
age  was  poor,  have  been  entirely 
obliterated  by  the  accumulation  of 
partially  decomposed  vegetation  of 
plants,  mostly  aquatic — reeds,  moss¬ 
es,  sedges,  and  rushes,  and  bog 
shrubs  such  as  leather  leaf,  Labrador 
tea,  rhodora,  and  sweet  gale.  Be¬ 
cause  of  poor  drainage,  organic  acids 
accumulated  and  acted  as  a  preser¬ 
vative  for  all  vegetation  falling  into 
the  water.  As  this  matter  partially 
decomposed  during  a  period  of 
thousands  of  years,  it  became  water¬ 
logged  and  sank  to  the  bottom  of  the 
bog  to  form  layers  of  peat  in  some 
cases  over  20  feet  deep.  It  is  often 
called  “pickled  vegetable  matter” 
and,  when  freshly  dug,  contains 
about  90  per  cent  water  and  10  per 
cent  decomposed  vegetation.  The 
plants  still  found  on  the  surface  of 
the  bog  continue  to  grow,  because 
they  collect  water  from  rain  and  dew 
and  absorb  very  little  through  their 
roots. 

Palmer  Hart,  the  genial  manager 
of  the  local  peat  plant,  suggested  that 
the  best  way  to  see  the  heath  was  to 
take  the  train.  We  climbed  aboard 
and  rolled  out  across  the  bog  on  the 
company’s  mile  and  a  half  narrow 
gauge  track — a  portable  track  which 
can  easily  be  taken  up  and  moved~*to 
any  part  of  the  heath.  As  we  clat¬ 
tered  across  the  bog,  Hart  pointed  to 
the  growth  of  spruce  and  pine  on 
the  high  ground  that  clearly  marked 
the  shore  of  the  former  lake.  As  we 
came  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  bog, 
we  could  see  what  ht  one  time  were 
coves  and  peninsulas. 

Crossing  the  bog  are  eight  ditches 
about  six  feet  deep  which  serve  as 
drains  to  carry  the  water  to  a  larger 
trench  with  a  gradual  drop  to  the 
Narraguagus  River,  famous  for  its 
salmon.  By  draining  a  bog,  the  water 
content  of  the  peat  is  reduced  about 
10  per  cent.  Drainage  also  increases 
the  stability  of  the  surface  so  that 
it  can  support  a  light  railroad  and 
trucks  with  caterpillar  treads. 
Stretching  parallel  to  the  tracks  were 


long  trenches  12  to  15  feet  wide  and 
about  four  feet  deep  where  men 
with  wide-bladed  spades  were  cut¬ 
ting  the  peat  into  rectangular  blocks 
and  piling  it  along  the  edge  of  the 
trench  where  it  is  left  to  dry  for 
about  40  days.  It  is  then  loaded  on 
the  cars  and  taken  to  the  storage 
shed  which  is  714  feet  long  with  a 
capacity  of  50,000  bales.  The  cars 
enter  the  shed  on  a  track  20  feet 
above  the  floor  and  the  peat  is  un¬ 
loaded.  Here  the  drying  process  is 
completed  by  means  of  air  passing 
through  openings  in  the  upper  half 
of  the  side  walls. 

The  dried  peat  is  then  carried  by 
cars  from  the  floor  level  to  the  pro¬ 
cessing  plant.  Here  it  is  put  through 
a  grinder  and  carried  on  a  conveyer 
to  the  top  of  the  building  and  sepa¬ 
rated  into  three  grades  by  revolving 
screens.  It  is  then  packed  in  stand¬ 
ard  sized  bales  and  is  then  ready  for 
shipment. 

The  first  grade,  about  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  loam,  is  sold  to  florists 
and  horticulturists  and  is  used  in 
potting  plants,,  for  conditioning  soils 
and  for  mulching  flower  beds.  When 
used  as  a  mulch,  it  helps  the  soil 
retain  moisture  during  dry  weather 
and  will  lighten  the  texture  of  clay. 
A  bale  of  this  grade  weighs  about 
130  pounds.  The  second  consists  of 
pieces  about  the  size  of  grapes  and  a 
bale  weighs  about  100  pounds.  It  is 
widely  used  as  hen  litter  because  of 
its  high  absorbent  quality.  It  is  also 
often  mixed  with  other  litter  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  dry  floor.  The  third  grade, 
much  coarser  and  weighing  only  80 
pounds  per  bale,  is  mostly  used  for 
bedding  in  racing  stables. 

All  the  machinery  used  in  pro¬ 
cessing  was  imported  from  Sweden, 
where  peat  is  extensively  used  for 
fuel.  Because  this  industry  is  still  in 
its  infancy  in  this  country,  it  was 
necessary  to  import  both  the  machin¬ 
ery  and  the  men  to  install  it. 

At  present  16  men  are  regularly 
employed  at  Denbo  Heath  from  the 
first  of  May  to  the  end  of  November. 
All  the  harvesting  is  still  done  by 
hand.  Experiments  have  been  carried 
out  in  using  large-bladed  knives  at¬ 
tached  to  a  tractor,  but  it  has  not 
yet  been  perfected.  In  an  eight  hour 
day  a  man  is  expected  to  cut  40  yards 
of  peat  for  which  he  is  paid  25  cents 
a  yard.  One  of  the  men,  after  dis¬ 
covering-  that  he  could  dig  more 
than  this  amount,  nearly  doubled  his 
output,  but  turned  out  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  product.  Thereafter,  the 
manager  established  40  yards  as  a 
maximum  for  a  day’s  work. 

Peat  has  been  used  for  years  as 
fuel  in  Ireland  and  in  several  of  the 
northern  European  countries.  In 
Russia  it  is  used  for  domestic  pur¬ 
poses  and  also  as  a  source  of  in¬ 
dustrial  power.  Although  Maine  has 
peat  bogs  in  every  one  of  its  16 
counties,  it  has  never  been  used  for 
fuel  because  its  vast  forests  have 
yielded  an  adequate  supply.  The 
University  of  Maine  Experimental 
Station,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Maine  Development  Commission,  has 
carried  on  experimental  studies  to 


Photo:  Firestone  Tire  and  Rubber  Co. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  become  established  they  should  have  additional 
fertilization.  A  ring  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  has  been  placed  around  this 

tomato  plant  to  speed  its  growth. 


determine  the  possibilities  of  using 
peat  for  this  purpose.  A  report  made 
in  1944  estimates  the  supply  of  peat 
to  be  approximately  150,000,000  tons. 
Some  of  the  bogs  at  present  are  not 
accessible,  have  too  heavy  a  growth 
of  treees  and  shrubs,  or  yield  a  va¬ 
riety  too  fibrous  for  fuel  use.  How¬ 
ever,  if  fuel  shortages  should  de¬ 
velop  in  the  future,  Maine  has  a  large 
supply  with  an  extremely  low  ash 
content  and  a,  heat  value  of  9614 
B.  T.  U.  (British  thermal  units  )per 
pound  dry,  comparable  to  that  of 
wood.  Earl  M.  Benson 


Weeds  in  Asparagus 

What  should  I  do  to  keep  my 
asparagus  beds  free  from  weeds? 
How  about  fertilizer  for  asparagus? 
I  have  some  poultry  manure  avail¬ 
able.  A.  A. 

Asparagus  may  be  kept  free  from 
weeds  either  by  thorough  cultivation 
and  hoeing,  by  mulching,  or  by 
cultivation  with  the  use  of  a  weed 
killer  in  the  row.  Whatever  method 
is  used,  it  is  important  to  fertilize 
the  plants  adequately  so  that  they 
shade  the  ground  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  addition  to  poultry  manure, 
you  can  use  a  5-10-10  fertilizer  to 
good  advantage  up  to  2,000  pounds 
per  acre.  The  usual  practice  is  to 
cultivate  the  entire  surface  of  the 
ground  thoroughly  before  the  sprouts 
start  to  grow  in  the  early  Spring.  At 
the  end  of  the  cutting  season  the 
entire  surface  should  be  again  stirred 
thoroughly,  followed  by  cultivation 
between  the  rows  so  as  not  to  dis¬ 
turb  the  shoots  as  as  they  start  to 
grow.  Calcium  cyanamid  can  be  used 
as  a  fertilizer,  applying  it  in  a  band 
directly  above  the  plants.  This  acts 
both  as  a  weed  killer  and  a  fertilizer. 


Treatment  for  Cabbage 
Maggot 

At  this  time  many  cabbage  plants 
are  being  lost  in  fields  throughout 
the  Northeast.  Once  maggots  are  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  roots,  control  is 
difficult.  Among  the  most  effective 
insecticides  for  control  of  established 
infestations  of  maggots  and  wire- 
worms  on  growing  cabbages,  cauli¬ 
flower  or  broccoli  is  dichloroethyl 
ether.  To  use,  add  one  pint  of 
dichloroethyl  ether  to  18  gallons  of 
water.  Stir  until  the  ether  is  in  solu¬ 
tion.  One  ounce  of  powdered  soap 
added  to  the  ether  and  water  will 
help  get  the  material  into  solution. 
Then  treat  by  pouring  one-third  of 
a  pint  of  the  solution  about  the 
base  of  each  plant  so  that  it  will 
enter  the  soil  and  contact  the  in¬ 
sects  which  are  feeding  on  the  roots. 


Post  Paid  25  100  500  1000 

Tomato  . 40  $1.10  $3.00  $4.10 

Cabbage  . 40  1.10  2.35  3.50 

Cauliflower  . . 45  1.25  3.50  5.50 

Pepper  . 50  1.25  4.00  7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 50  1.35  3.50  6.00 

Egg  Plant  . .50  1.35  4.00  7.00 


Broccoli  &  Brussel  Spts . 40  1.10  2.75  4.25 

CATALOG  ON  REUUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

SEWELL,  NEW  JERSEY  Location  Barnsboro 


Rutger,  Marglobe,  Stokesdale,  Longred,  John  Baer, 
Grothen  Globe,  Italian  Red  Plum  Tomato  Plants 

Grown  from  Certified  Seed  and  Sprayed  Against 
Blight:  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50  pre¬ 
paid.  Express  collect:  $3.00,  1,000.  CABBAGE: 

Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion  Market,  Penn 
State  Batlhead,  Danish  Ballhead,  Round  Dutch,  Flat 
Dutch,  Glory  Enkhuizen.  ONIONS:  Yellow  Bermuda 
White  Bermuda:  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1,000,  $3.50 
prepaid.  Express  collect,  $2.00,  1,000.  Porto  Rico 

Nancy  Hall  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  California  Wonder 
Sweet  Pepper:  100,  75c;  500,  $2.75;  1,000,  $4.75 
prepaid.  Express  collect,  $4.00,  1,000.  Early  Snow¬ 

ball  Cauliflower:  100.  $1.00;  500,  $4.00;  1,000,  $7.00 
prepaid.  Broccoli  and  Brussel  Sprouts  Prices  Same  as 
Cabbage.  Wire,  Write  or  Phone  Us  Your  Orders  or 
We  Can  Load  Your  Truck  at  the  Farm.  Satisfaction 
Guaranteed.  DIXIE  PLANT  COMPANY, 

FRANKLIN.  VIRGINIA  Telephone  8162-4 


Cabbage  Plants 

Goldenacre,  Copenhagen,  Danish  Ballhead,  Penn  State 
Marlon  Market,  Red  Dutch:  500,  $1.25;  1000,  $2.00- 
5000,  $7.50.  Broccoli  Plants:  1000,  $2.50 ;  5000,  $10.’ 
Cauliflower  Plants,  Early  Snowball:  1000,  $5.00;  500o! 
$20.  Sweet  Potato  Plants,  Nancy  Hall,  Porto  Rico- 
1000,  $3.00;  10,000,  $25.  Tomato  Plants:  (All  from 
Certified,  treated  seeds)  Marglobe,  Rutger,  Stokes¬ 
dale:  1000,  $3.00;  5000,  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments, 
full  count,  and  100%  live  delivery  guaranteed. 

OLD  DOMINION  PLANT  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VA. 


-  MILLIONS  PLANTS  - 

Cabbage:  Wakefields,  Copenhagen,  Golden  Acre,  Marion 
Market,  Ballhead,  Ferry’s  Bound  Dutch,  Flat  Dutck 
Savoy.  Onion.  Beet,  Lettuce,  Collards,  Brussel  Sprout’ 
Broccoli,  Marglobe,  Rutger  Tomato  grown  from  certi¬ 
fied  seeds.  300,  $1.50;  500,  $2.00;  1000,  $3.50  post¬ 
paid.  5,000,  $12.50  expressed.  Porto  Rico,  potato.  Cal 
Wonder  Sweet  Pepper,  Hungarian  Wax  Hot  Peppers :  100, 
75c;  500,  $2.50;  1000,  $4.50  Cauliflower,  IOO,  90c.  Good 
plants  moss  packed.  R.  R.  LANKFORD  Franklin,  Va. 


Vegetable  Plants 

CABBAGE  PLANTS:  10  VARIETIES  INCLUDING 
“Yellows  Resistant.”  Tomato  Plants:  8  varieties  In¬ 
cluding  Stokescross  Hybrids.  Sweet  Potato  Plants— 
AM  Virginia  State  Certified.  Broccoli,  Cauliflower, 
Onion  and  other  Plants.  Wire,  Phone  or  Write  for 
Catalog,  and  ask  for  Special  quotations  in  quantity 
lots,  from  “Virginia’s  Oldest  &.  Largest  Growers.” 
J.  P.  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN  VIRGINIA 


Sweet  Potato  Plants 

Nancy  Hall  and  Portorieos:  200-$l.00;  500-$l.75;  1 000- 
$3.00.  Bunch  Portorieos  vineless  type:  200-$2.00;  500- 
$3.50;  I000-$4.50  P.P.  J.  D.  Dellinger,  Gleason,  Tenn. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  character) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Save*  Fuel 
For  THERMCAP  information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG,  Abington,  Mass. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list,  a 
Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG.,  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Only 

$4 


CT,pl»  OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


L  Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
_  mm  |  t  mm  rt —  Costa  too  little  to  do  without. 

^  r  Engines  burn  gasoline.  Seven 
models.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world*wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-177  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


$12.00 


1950 

well 

2600 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap. 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50' 

100'  elevation.  600  level, 

G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  W’AR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
N  ord  stro  m  &  C  a  r  1  so  n .  K  e  n  oza  Lake,  N .  Y . 


Mower-bar 
attachment 
and  own  motor 


Row-crop 
attachment 
and  power 
take-off 


e+tf)Q+ 

FORAGE  HARVESTER 

More  farmers  own  Gehls.  Every  year 
has  been  a  sell  out,  even  with  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  production.  Find 
out  why  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester 
is  a  faster,  better,  more  profitable 
way  to  harvest  hay  and  silage  crops. 
QUICK  CHANGE-OVER 
FOR  3-WAY  HARVESTING 

One  basic  machine,  with  power  take-off  from  tractor  or 
own  motor,  takes  (1)  Hay  Pickup;  (2)  Mower  Bar;  (3)  Row- 
Crop  Attachment. 

Exclusive.  The  Gehl  Row-Crop  Attachment  has  patented 
auger-type  gatherers  instead  of  chains.  No  breakdowns  .  .  . 
less  tendency  to  knock  off  ears. 

Gehl  Equipment  does  the  complete  job  from  field  to  storage.  Powerful 
tilt-up  blower  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow.  Power  take-off  from 
blower  or  separate  electric  drive  operates  GEHL  SELF-UNLOAD¬ 
ING  WAGON  and  others.  Buy  a  Gehl  Wagon  Box  complete,  or 
build  your  own,  by  using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  and  Free  Plans. 

GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MF-203,  West  Bend,  Wis. 


FREE  WAGON  BOX  PLANS... for  building  self-un¬ 
loading  forage  wagon  box,  using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  of 
complete  iron  work,  windlass,  chains,  bearings,  etc. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  drop  us  a  postal  card  today. 


Hoy 

pickup 

and 

power 

take-off 
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Running  Water  for  Hogs 

Any  farmer  who  has  raised  hogs 
will  tell  you  that  plenty  of  pure 
water  will  do  amazing  things  for 
pork  production.  Water  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  constituent  of  all  the  tissues  and 
fluids  in  the  hog’s  body  and  repre¬ 
sents  more  than  half  its  weight. 

Russell  Talmadge  of  Kendallville, 
Ind.,  who  is  successfully  raising  hogs 
on  a  large  scale  cannot  say  enough 
for  running  water  in  hog  production. 
How  much  water  is  needed  by  the 
pig  varies.  It  will  require  more  in 
Summer  than  in  Winter.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  more  on  a  full  ration  than  it 
will  on  one  that  is  limited.  If  its 
diet  is  rich  in  protein  it  will 
need  more  water  than  when  the 
diet  is  carbonaceous.  Mr.  Talmadge 
has  decided  that  good  sanitary  con¬ 
ditions,  plus  runhing  water,  make 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  in  the  hog  business.  He  there¬ 
fore  installed  running  water  in  the 
hog  houses.  If  hogs  were  kept  clean 
and  dry,  he  reasoned  that  raising 
many  would  be  as  easy  as  raising 
just  a  few,  and  the  profits  would  be 
correspondingly  greater.  So  he  built 
two  hog  houses,  each  175  feet  long 
and  80  feet  wide,  each  containing 
22  pens  measuring  seven  by  nine 
feet.  These  pens  were  so  constructed 
that  any  two  adjoining  could  be  com¬ 
bined  to  make  a  pen  twice  as  large  if 
needed.  Each  house  has  two  piping 
systems.  One  is  for  the  drinking 
troughs,  of  one-inch  pipe,  and  com¬ 
pletely  encircles  the  houses.  The 
other,  for  cleaning  the  houses,  serves 
hydrants  which  have  hose  connec¬ 
tions  that  are  located  at  regular 
intervals  as  needed.  The  walls  and 
floors  are  concrete,  and  the  floors 
are  slightly  sloped  to  gutters  to  per¬ 
mit  drainage.  The  drinking  troughs 
are  arranged  so  that  each  one  serves 
two  pens.  Plenty  of  running  water 
flows  into  these  troughs  and  can  be 
controlled  by  a  petcock.  Waste  water 
is  carried  off  by  the  gutter  which 
runs  the  length  of  the  house.  Speak¬ 
ing  about  ways  to  raise  hogs,  Mr. 
Talmadge  says  he  prefers  the  central 
hog  house  to  separate  pens,  scattered 
about,  which  make  for  higher  labor 
costs  because  of  the  need  to  carry 
water  and  feed  to  them.  Cleaning 
them  is  more  difficult  and  sanitation 
often  suffers;  losses  are  therefore 
greater. 

Hogs  drink  more  and  gain  more 
weight  when  their  water  is  fresh, 
pure,  clean  and  plentiful.  They  will 
refuse  to  drink  needed  amounts  if 
the  water  is  dirty,  stale,  or  covered 
with  scum.  Hog  disease  and  deaths 
due  to  bad  water  reduce  the  ratio  of 
pork  produced  to  feed  eaten.  Sani¬ 
tation  is  the  answer,  with  running 
water  and  plenty  of  it  where  needed. 

Herbert  C.  Angster 

Employment  of  Minors  in 
New  York  State 

Thousands  of  minors  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  21  will  be  or  are 
now  working  on  various  farm  jobs 
in  New  York  State.  The  State’s  Child 
Labor  Law  does  not  prevent  the 
employment  of  these  minors,  al¬ 
though  it  does  safeguard  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  they  may  work. 

To  work  full  time  throughout  the 
year,  a  child  must  be  16  years  old, 
or  be  a  high  school  graduate.  This 
law  is  clear  cut  and  rigidly  enforced 
by  the  Labor  Department  and  is 
also  supplemented  by  the  amended 


Federal  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
passed  by  Congress  and  put  into 
effect  January  25,  1950.  This  law 
provides  a  16-year  minimum  age  for 
hired  work  in  agriculture  during 
school  hours. 

Children,  14  or  over,  may  work 
on  farms  part  time  during  the  hours 
when  school  is  not  in  session  or  dur¬ 
ing  vacations,  and  on  days  when  at¬ 
tendance  in  school  is  not  required. 
However,  before  any  child  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  16  can  be  hired, 
he  must  apply  to  the  board  of  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  school  which  he  attends 
for  a  farm  work  permit.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation  for  this  permit,  he  must  have 
his  parent’s  and  school  principal’s 
permission,  documentary  proof  of  his 
age  and  a  certificate  of  physical  fit¬ 
ness.  Before  that  child  goes  to  work, 
the  employer  must  sign  the  permit. 
The  minor  then  keeps  the  permit  in 
his  possession.  Should  the  minor 
move  from  one  farm  to  another,  he 
must  have  the  second  employer  sign 
his  work  permit  before  he  begins 
work. 

Should  any  employer  hire  a  minor 
who  does  not  have  a  farm  work 
permit,  he  is  punishable  by  fine 
whenever  a  complaint  is  filed  against 
him  either  by  a  neighbor  or  by  a 
labor  department  official. 

No  child  under  12  years  of  age 
may  work  on  any  farm,  his  parent’s 
or  guardian’s  farm  included.  Any 
child  over  12,  however,  may  work  on 
his  parent’s  or  guardian’s  farm  with¬ 
out  a  farm  work  permit  providing  he 
does  not  work  during  school  hours. 

A  Good  Whitewash  Formula 

Could  you  send  me  the  formula 
used  by  the  government  for  white¬ 
washing  lighthouses  and  other  public 
buildings?  w.  l.  f. 

A  good  formula  used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  making  whitewash 
for  lighthouses  and  other  public 
buildings  is  as  follows:  unslaked 
lime  2  pks.;  common  salt  1  pk.;  rice 
flour  3  lbs.;  Spanish  whiting  %  lb.; 
glue  < clean  and  white)  1  lb.;  and 
water,  a  sufficient  quantity. 

Slake  the  lime  in  a  vessel  of  about 
10  gallons  capacity;  over  it,  strain, 
and  add  the  salt  previously  dissolved 
in  warm  water.  Boil  the  rice  flour  in 
water;  soak  the  glue  in  water  and 
dissolve  on  a  water  bath,  and  add 
both,  together  with  the  whiting  and 
five  gallons  of  hot  water,  to.  the 
'mixture,  stirring  all  well  together. 
Cover  to  protect  from  dirt,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  days,  when  it  will  be 
ready  for  use.  It  is  to  be  applied  hot, 
and  for  that  reason  should  be  used 
from  a  kettle  over  a  portable 
furnace. 


Small  Feed  Bills  on  This 
Farm 

Edward  Bartlett  of  Lowijian, 
Chemung  County,  winters  his  80 
head  of  cattle  with  home  grown  grain 
.and  roughage.  All  the  feed  he  buys 
is  high  protein  supplement  to  go 
with  home  grown  grains  in  the  dairy 
ration.  Last  Summer  Mr.  Bartlett  put 
up  enough  hay  for  the  80  head,  grew 
50  acres  of  corn,  38  for  the  silos  and 
12  for  husking.  He  had  20  acres  of 
wheat  and  20  of  oats.  This  amount 
of  grain  gives  him  enough  straw  for 
bedding.  Mr.  Barlett  grinds  his  own 
feed  at  home  using  the  tractor  as 
power.  For  dairy  rations,  he  mixes 
100  pounds  of  wheat,  200  of  oats, 
100  of  corn  on  the  cob,  and  100  of 
high  protein  concentrate.  e.  c.  g. 


Barbara  Ann  Riggs  of  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  and  John  Stryker  of 
Neshanic,  New  Jersey,  have  recently  been  named  National  Holsetin  4-H 
Bnampion  Girl  and  Boy  for  1950  by  The  Holstein-Friesian  Assn,  of  America, 
delected  annually  from  a  national  field  of  some  41,000  Holstein  members, 
this  honor  is  based  on  efficiency,  experience  and  achievement. 


FAMOUS  INTERNATIONAL  106 
WEED  CHOPPER  NOT  ONLY 
HOLDS  LIVESTOCK  ...  BUT 
ELIMINATES  SHORTS  CAUSED 
BY  WEEDS  AND  BRASS 


s 

INTERNATIONALE  new 
WEED  CHOPPER  Model  106 
is  creating  a  sensation  among 
farmers  who  have  seen  it  work  . . . 
whether  on  a  one  acre  pasture 
.  .  .  or  on  20  miles  of  rangeland 
fencing.  The  106  keeps  your  stock 
where  it  belongs  . . .  with  no  more 
shorting  out  caused  by  weeds  . . . 
it  actually  cuts  or  kills  weeds 
touching  the  fencing. 


Think  of  it!  The  106  reduces 
fencing  costs!  With  wire  becoming 
scarce  and  costing  more,  you  can 
make  real  savings  with  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  fence  controllers. 
Thousands  of  existing  fencers  are 


being  replaced  by  International 
Electric  Company  controllers 
every  year.  The  106  is  1 10-120  AC* 
volts  with  High  and  Low  to  meet 
your  output  needs. 

Send  for  free  literature  today! 


— 1  % 

SEE 

INTERNATIONAL’S 
LINE  OF  BATTERY 
OPERATED  FENCERS 
AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER 

_  J 


SEND  FOR  FREE  F  O  L  D  E  R  S  ! 


Sir*!  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your 
folder  telling  me  all  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fencers, 

Name 

Address  or  RFD. _ 

City - -  State _ _ 


•  ■■■  -  Send  Coupon  tot  Dept,  6  >■  —  . 


Leigh  McMahon  &  Co. 

744  ELMWOOD  AVE.  •  BUFFALO  22,  N.  V. 
Telephone:  Grant  0131,  Lincoln  4604 


Here  is  fast  .  .  .  complete  .  .  .  automatic  .  .  . 
accurate  milk  cooling.  The  only  milk  cooler 
with  twin  ‘"neck-high”  cooling  compartments 
to  allow  you  to  cool  both  night  and  morning 
milkings  .  .  .  without  adding  dummy  cans, 
without  shifting  milk  cans,  without  changing 
quantity  of  water.  See  the  amazing  Zero-Flow 
at  your  Wilson  Dealer's.  Or  write  to  us  for 
full  information.  Capacities  from  2  to  24  cans. 
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You  become  part- 
owner  in  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan 
Association 
with  a  voice  in 
its  management 


And  you  get  all 
these  advantages 
besides 


•  LOW  COST 
•  LONG  TERMS 

•  CONVENIENT  PAYMENTS 
•  THE  RIGHT  TO  PRE-PAY 

By  Farmers  tor  Farmers 


Write  tor  tree  information:  Dept  R-5 
310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 

with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

_  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  „ 


Two  Models  — 
Bale  Deck  Heights 
6'9'  and  10'9' 


Loads  75  bales  in  IS  minutes; —  picks  them 
up  just  as  dropped  —  straightens  them 
automatically.  Saves  your  back  —  saves 
your  baler!  No  strain  or  breakage  pulling 
skids  or  wagons! 

Ground  driven  —  light  draft.  Easily 
hitched  to  save  time  changing  loads. 

^  I  write  for  folder 
l  y  Tvv  \  and  dealer’s  n amt  . 

THE  MEYER  MFG.  CO.,  Box  662,  Morton,  l!L 


makers  of  famous  MEYER  ELEVATORS 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gailon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  <vash  oil.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50<!. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOORT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE.,  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


Summer  Care  and  Pruning  of 
Raspberries  and  Blackberries 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker 


Raspberries  and  blackberries  are 
among  the  most  popular  fruits  grown 
in  farm  and  suburban  gardens.  These 
fruits,  however,  that  are  so  luscious 
and  attractive  when  fresh  from  the 
bush,  deteriorate  rapidly  after  har¬ 
vest.  People  who  must  buy  their 
supplies  on  the  market  seldom  are 
familiar  with  the  delicious  quality 
of  freshly  picked,  full,  ripe  berries. 


A  black  raspberry  bush  which  was 
properly  pinched  back  during  the 
Summer  when  the  shoots  were  about 
30  inches  high.  This  caused  the  canes 
to  make  the  long  lateral  branches. 


available.  The  mulch  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  heavily  enough  to  check  the 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds.  So  used, 
it  replaces  cultivation  and  provides 
ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of 
the  plants.  Mulches  not  only  en¬ 
courage  good  soil  moisture  conditions 
but  add  plant  food  and  humus  as 
they  decay. 

On  soils  of  average  fertility  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer  should  be  worked  in¬ 
to  the  soil  each  Spring,  if  the  patch 
is  cultivated,  using  a  10-10-10  form¬ 
ula  or  one  containing  in  higher 
amounts  the  elements  known  to  be 
lacking  in  youi;  soil.  A  heavy  top 
dressing  of  barnyard  manure  worked 
into  the  soil  each  Spring  is  hard  to 
beat.  If  manure  is  used,  no  chemical 
fertilizer  is  likely  to  be  necessary. 
Mixtures  of  sawdust  and  manure,  or 
pulverized  corn  cobs  and  manure, 
make  excellent  mulches  and  require 
no  further  fertilization. 

For  several  seasons  after  a  heavy 
mulch  is  applied,  the  nitrogen  bal¬ 
ance  of  the  soil  is  likely  to  be  low. 
This  may  be  corrected  by  applying 
about  200  pounds  per  acre  of 
ammonium  nitrate  broadcast  over 
the  mulch  in  the  Spring  about  the 
time  growth  begins.  After  a  mulch 
has  been  established  for  two  or  three 
years,  further  applications  of  nitrogen 
seldom  are  required  even  when  more 
mulch  is  added.  The  mulch  should 
be  replenished  each  Fall  or  Spring 
as  necessary  to  provide  an  adequate 
soil  cover. 


Too  often  the  full  potentialities  of 
brambles  as  garden  fruits  are  not 
realized  because  of  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  regarding  the  details  of 
their  culture.  If  yearly  crops  of  high 
quality  fruit  are  to  be  obtained,  dis¬ 
eases  must  be  controlled,  vigorous 
growth  of  the  bushes  must  be  main¬ 
tained  and  the  plants  must  be 
properly  pruned  at  several  periods 
of  the  year. 

The  planting  and  early  culture  of 
brambles  was  discussed  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker’s  April  7,  1951 
issue.  In  addition  to  the  points  cov¬ 
ered  there,  the  subsequent  cultural 
and  pruning  details  which  follow  also 
are  essential  to  successful  bramble 
culture.  At  first  glance  these  factors 
may  appear  somewhat  complicated 
and  difficult  of  execution  but,  with  a 
little  thought,  patience  and  study,  no 
difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
carrying  out  these  operations.  The 
main  thing  is  to  follow  them  one  step 
at  a  time  and  at  the  correct  period  of 
growth. 

Cultural  Practices 

Cultural  practices  during  the 
growing  season  should  be  such  as 
will  promote  vigorous  growth  by 
providing  abundant  soil  moisture  and 
a  favorable  nutrient  level.  Most 
commercial  bramble  plantings  are 
cultivated  during  the  early  part  of 
the  Summer;  cultivation,  however, 
may  be  difficult  in  the  home  garden, 
but  equally  good  results  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  mulching  the  soil  about 
the  plants  and  between  the  rows. 
Some  materials,  such  as  straw  or  hay 
which  does  not  mat  down  too  closely 
to  the  soil,  make  the  ideal  mulch. 
Sawdust  is  satisfactory  if  the  in¬ 
creased  nitrogen  requirement  of  the 
soil  is  satisfied.  Pulverized  corn  cobs 
are  excellent  in  localities  where 


The  same  bush  after  spring  pruning. 
The  laterals  have  been  cut  back  and 
the  number  of  fruiting  buds  reduced 
to  what  the  plant  can  support. 


Proper  Pruning  Essential 

Ideal  cultural  operations  and  fer¬ 
tilization  are  of  little  avail,  however, 
if  proper  pruning  practices  are  not 
followed.  Pruning  probably  is  the 
least  understood  operation  in  bram¬ 
ble  culture  and  is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  failure  to  obtain  abundant 
crops  and  high  quality  fruit.  The  un¬ 
pruned  bramble  patch  soon  becomes 
a  mass  of  dead  wood  and  thorny 
vines  constituting  an  impenetrable 
wilderness.  Only  a  few  small  seedy 
berries  reward  the  effort  of  such 
hardy  souls  as  are  willing  to  put  on 
a  suit  of  armor  and  sally  forth  in 
search  of  fruit  at  harvest  time.  In 
the  properly  pruned  patch  the  canes 
are  arranged  in  orderly  rows  so  that 
one  may  harvest  the  fruit  without 
discomfort. 

Unpruned  brambles  naturally  set 
more  fruit  than  they  can  properly 
mature.  Pruning  is  required  to  re¬ 
duce  the  number  of  berries  per  plant 
to  that  which  can  be  developed  to 
a  good  size  and  high  quality.  Pruning 
is  further  required  to  control  the 
shape  and  form  of  the  bush  so  that 
it  is  as  nearly  self-supporting  as 
possible.  The  bush  then  can  be  kept 
within  bounds  and  the  fruit  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  positions  easy  to  reach.  In 
accomplishing  these  things,  the  total 
volume  of  the  crop  as  well  as  the 
size  and  eating  quality  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  fruit  is  increased. 

Remove  Fruited-out  Wood 

Blackberries  and  .raspberries  have 
a  two-season  cycle  of  growth.  The 
shoots  that  arise  from  the  roots  in 
the  Spring  grow  during  the  first 
Summer  and  live  over  Winter  to  be¬ 
come  the  fruiting  canes  of  the  next 
season.  As  soon  as  the  fruit  has  ma¬ 
tured,  the  canes  die.  New  shoots 
meanwhile  have  been  growing  to 
bear  fruit  the  following  season.  The 
first  pruning  operation,  therefore,  is 
to  cut  otf  these  old  fruited-out  canes 
slightly  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  remove  them  from  the  patch 
and  burn  them.  This  should  be  done 
immediately  after  the  harvest  to  give 
room  for  the  development  of  the  new 
canes. 

Tip  the  Shoots  in  Summer 

The  second  pruning  operation,  in 
the  case  of  blackberries  and  black 
raspberries,  consists  of  checking  the 
height  of  the  new  shoot  to  induce 
branching.  If  the  growth  is  not 
checked,  the  shoot  may  grow  tall 
and  spindling  with  few  lateral 
branches.  This  type  of  growth  has 
small  fruit  bearing  capacity.  If,  how¬ 
ever,  the  upright  growth  of  the  shoot 
is  checked  early  in  the  Summer, 
strong  lateral  branches  will  be 
formed  which  will  bear  much  fruit 
the  next  season. 

The  height  at  which  the  young 
shoot  is  headed  back  will  vary  be¬ 
tween  24  and  36  inches,  depending 


A  vigorous  blackberry  plant  after 
spring  heading  back  of  the  laterals. 
Notice  also  the  straw  mulch  which 
takes  the  place  of  cultivation. 

on  the  type  of  support  used.  If  the 
shoots  are  tipped  at  24  to  26  inches, 
no  support  of  any  kind  usually  is 
necessary,  as  the  resulting  canes  are 
likely  to  be  stocky  and  self-support¬ 
ing.  If  it  is  desired  to  have  taller 
canes,  a  single  wire  trellis  30  to  36 
inches  above  the  ground  may  be 
strung  down  the  center  of  the  row 
to  which  the  canes  are  tied  the 
Spring  of  the  fruiting  year.  If  a  wire 
support  is  used,  the  shoots  are  tipped 
a  few  inches  above  the  wire. 

Tipping  consists  simply  of  pinch¬ 
ing  out  the  tender  growing  point  of 
the  shoot  when  the  desired  height 
is  reached.  This  may  be  done  with 
the  thumb  and  forefinger  or  by  snip¬ 
ping  otf  the  upper  two  inches  of  the 
shoot  with  a  hand  pruner.  It  is  best 
to  perform  the  operation  when  each 
shoot  is  at  the  required  height 
rather  than  letting  them  get  so  tall 
that  it  is  necessary  to  remove  several 
inches  of  the  shoots  to  reduce  them 
to  the  desired  height.  As  all  shoots 


The  branch  above  is  typical  of  the 
type  of  fruit  production  that  may  be 
expected  from  properly  pruned  black 
raspberries.  The  shoots  which  pro¬ 
duce  the  cluster  of  berries  grew  from 
a  bud  on  the  lateral  branch. 

do  not  grow  at  the  same  rate,  the 
planting  will  have  to  be  gone  over 
several  times  to  complete  the  tipping. 
Blackberries  generally  are  tipped 
somewhat  higher  than  black  rasp¬ 
berries. 

The  lateral  branches  that  form 
from  the  tipped  shoots  will  grow  in 
graceful  arcs  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  By  Fall  many  of  the 
tips  of  these  laterals  will  have  bent 
down  in  contact  with  the  soil  and 
developed  roots  there.  This,  by  the 
way,  is  the  manner  in  which  black 
raspberry  plants  are  propagated. 

Since  red  raspberries  generally  do 
not  make  so  vigorous  a  growth  as 
black  raspberries  and  blackberries, 
and  do  not  produce  strong  lateral 
branches  when  headed  back,  they 
usually  are  permitted  to  grow  un¬ 
checked  during  the  entii'e  season. 
Cut  Back  Lateral  Branches  in  Spring' 

The  third  pruning  operation  takes 
place  in  the  Spring  of  the  fruiting 
year  before  growth  begins.  With  red 
raspberries  the  weak,  small  diameter 
or  spindling  canes  are  removed  at 
the  ground  and  the  others  headed 
back  to  a  uniform  height  of  three  to 
four  feet,  depending  on  the  vigor  or 
the  plants.  Canes  that  have  fallen 
or  bent  over  out  of  the  row,  or  any 
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canes  that  are  in  the  space  between 
the  hedgerows,  also  can  be  removed, 

Spring  pruning  of  black  rasp¬ 

berries  consists  of  cutting  out  en¬ 
tirely  any  weak  canes,  or  those  out 
of  place,  and  heading  back  the 
lateral  branches  of  the  remainder.  If 
all  the  buds  formed  were  permitted 
to  produce  fruit,  the  result  would  be 
the  enormous  number  of  small 
worthless  berries  previously  de¬ 

scribed.  The  idea  is  to  leave  only  as 
many  fruit  buds  per  cane  as  the 
plant  can  properly  mature.  If  the 

laterals  are  cut  back  too  short,  the 
crop  will  be  needlessly  reduced. 

The  exact  number  of  buds  that  can 
be  left  will  vary  with  the  variety, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  available 
moisture  and  similar  factors.  It 
generally  is  well  to  cut  back  the 

laterals  so  that  only  six  or  eight 
buds  are  left  on  each.  Some  growers 


leave  only  four  to  six  buds  per 
lateral.  As  blackberries  usually  make 
a  more  vigorous  growth,  they  need 
not  be  cut  back  so  severely. 

The  portions  of  the  laterals  cut  off 
should  be  removed  from  the  patch, 
together  with  any  rooted  tips,  unless 
these  are  in  locations  where  plants, 
are  desired.  In  well  mulched  patches 
there  is  little  rooting  of  the  lateral 
tips  as  contact  with  the  soil  is  pre* 
vented. 

Care  in  following  these  few  simple 
operations  will  increase  the  pleasure 
of  gardening  as  well  as  reward  the 
gardener  with  more  high  quality 
fruit.  Not  only  will  the  gardener 
have  a  planting  of  which  he  justly 
may  be  proud,  but  he  will  have  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  his 
plants  and  a  more  appreciative 
understanding  of  their  way  of  life. 


When  Fishing  License 
Required 

Practically  all  States  have  statutes 
creating  a  body  or  commission  of 
some  nature  for  the  protection  of  fish 
and  wild  life  within  the  State,  and 
containing  in  the  enactment  a  pro¬ 
hibition  against  fishing  in  the  waters 
of  the  State  without  obtaining  a  li¬ 
cense.  It  is  the  ruling  of  the  courts, 
however,  that  statutes  of  the  kind 
cannot  require  a  landowner  to  obtain 
a  license  to  fish  his  private  waters. 
While  there  is  no  argument  as  to  the 
existence  of  this  judicial  ruling,  still 
controversies  do  sometimes  arise 
when  an  individual  is  being  prose¬ 
cuted  -for  a  violation,  as  to  whether 
the  waters  were  in  fact  private  or 
public  where  the  supposed  violator 
was  caught  fishing. 

There  is  a  simple  test  as  to  whether 
or  not  waters  of  a  lake,  pond, 
reservoir,  and  the  like  are  private  or 
not  in  this  connection,  when  they 
are  solely  on  the  land  of  an  individ¬ 
ual.  It  is  this:  They  are  private  un¬ 
less  connected,  either  continuously 
or  at  intervals,  with  other  bodies  of 
water,  so  as  to  permit  fish  to  move 
in  and  out.  If  the  lake  or  pond  has 


1951  Farm  Fairs 

• 

in  New  York  State 

County 

Location 

Dates 

New  York  State  Fair . 

.  .  Sept.  1-8 

Albany  County . 

.  ..Aug.  21-26 

Allegany  County . 

.  .Aug.  22-25 

Broome  County . 

.  .July  31- Aug.  4 

Cattaraugus  County . 

- Little  Valley .  . 

.  Aug.  28-Sept. 1 

Chautauqua  County . 

.  .Sept.  3-8 

Chemung  County . 

.  .Aug.  12-18 

Chenango  County . 

..Aug.  28-31 

Afton  Driving  Park  &  Agr. 

Assn 

.  .  .  .  Afton . 

.Aug.  7-11 

Clinton  County . 

..Aug.  13-18 

Columbia  County . 

.Sept.  1-3 

Cortland  County . 

Aug.  13-17 

Delaware  County . 

_ Walton . 

.Aug.  14-18 

Dutchess  County . 

.Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Erie  County . 

Aug.  20-25 

Essex  County . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Franklin  County . 

.Aug.  20-25 

Genesee  County . 

.Aug.  26-Sept.  1 

Jefferson  County . 

.Aug.  20-25 

Lewis  County . 

.Aug.  13-18 

Livingston  County . 

.Aug.  14-18 

Hemlock  Lake  Union  Agr. 

Society .  .  Hemlock . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Genesee  Valley  Breeders  Assn.  . 

.  .  .Avon . 

.Sept.  7-8 

Madison  County . 

.Sept.  3-6 

Monroe  County . 

.Aug.  15-19 

Montgomery  County . 

.Sept.  1-5 

Nassau  County . 

.Sept.  11-16 

Niagara  County . 

.Aug.  13-18 

Oneida  County . 

July  30- Aug.  4 

Vernon  Agr.  Society . 

•Aug.  21-26 

Ontario  County . 

.Aug.  1-4 

Orange  County . 

•  Aug.  12-18 

Oswego  County . 

..Aug.  21-25 

Otsego  County . 

•  Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Rensselaer  County . 

.Sept.  3-6 

St.  Lawrence  County . 

.Aug.  6-11 

Saratoga  County . 

•Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Schoharie  County . 

.Sept.  10-15 

Seneca  County . 

.Aug.  14-18 

Steuben  County . 

.Sept.  3-8 

Tioga  County . 

.July  22-29 

Tompkins  County . 

•Aug.  7-11 

Union  Agr.  and  Hort.  Society .  . . 

•  Sept.  12-15 

Ulster  County . 

.Aug.  15-16 

W ashington  County . 

Aug.  21-25. 

Wayne  County . 

•Aug.  21-25 

Wyoming  County . 

•  Aug.  27-30 

Yates  County . 

.Aug.  8-11 

Dundee  Fair  Association . . 

.Sept.  18-20 

a  connection  of  the  kind,  even  an 
individual  owning  all  the  land  sur¬ 
rounding  it  will  be  required  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  license  to  fish,  otherwise,  not. 

In  one  case,  a  statute  made  it  un¬ 
lawful  to  fish  in  “any  waters”  of  the 
State  without  a  license.  A  man  was 
freed  when  prosecuted  for  fishing 
without  a  license  in  a  lake  sur¬ 
rounded  wholly  by  his  own  land, 
there  being  no  flow  or  outlet  from 
the  lake  except  in  very  rare  times 
of  overflow.  R.  D.  Bowers 


Our  bindweed  worries  are  over,  the 

JOHNSON  GRASS  CHOKED  IT  OUT. 


Hie  All-Steel  Farm  Building 
for  All  America 


More  and  more 
the  American  farmer 
is  relying  on 
Quonsets  for. . . 


GRAIN  STORAGE 
LIVESTOCK  SHELTER 
CORN  STORAGE 
FRUIT  STORAGE 
IMPLEMENT  5TORAGE 

VV 

POULTRY  HOUSES 
m  MISCELLANEOUS 


In  the  last  ten  years  production  methods  on  the  farm  have  been 
tremendously  speeded  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  Many 
crops  are  now  harvested  in  days  instead  of  weeks.  This  stepped- 
up  productivity  has  emphasized  the  need  for  farm  service  build¬ 
ings  that  are  more  functional— buildings  which  are  efficient 
production  tools— which  supplement  machinery  in  increasing  the 
production  of  both  crops  and  animals. 


With  a  Stran-Steel  Quonset,  the  farmer  has  the  finest  non-com¬ 
bustible  farm  service  building  obtainable.  It  provides  maximum 
comfort,  convenience,  efficiency,  durability  and  adaptability.  Its 
clean  functional  lines  make  it  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Its  low'  maintenance  cost  and  dependability  mark  it  as  a  sound 
investment  that  will  keep  on  producing  year  after  year. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


m 


CORPORATION 


HION  ItNtUt  * 
sim 


£ee  </<X6i  dea&ts  M/nai# coqvott  ‘fiiday/ 


STRAN-STEEL  AND  QUONSET  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 


Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Quonsets  as  a  farm  productioa 
tool.  We  will  include  data  on  sizes,  colors,  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Quonset  dealer,  from  whom  you  can  get  the  detailed  costs. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS- 


CITY. 


STATE- 


26 


400 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


June  16,  1951 


i  •  f  ♦  l  ’  I  ►  Remove,  iron  and 

J  r«i  .A  Jkl  0ther  foreign  mat¬ 

ter  which  makes 
water  discolored 
'  '  .  "  —  or  cloudy.  Leaves 

«nriwryr,ll  - - it  crystal-clear  and 

^ pa|atable.  Moder- 
-  ate  cost. 

RfMOYAl  2ST*-' 

giving  full 


■  Mi  W  «  i 


information. 

OSHKOSH  FILTER 
&  SOFTENER  CO. 
'  Oshkosh,  WIs. 


SEED  *  FERTILIZER 

BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee 
12.000  WORKING  <N  28  STATES  _ 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  1,  N.  J.  ■ 

Bl  NOCULARS  ""N 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  end 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob- 
j  jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strono- 
'  ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re- 

_  funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

t  $3  95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  RNB-18 
V  asv.  HM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.V 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  UKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 


-  Write  tot  r otucr 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  SOI  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  ha,s  ,i,-001p„mns 
'round  uses— house,  garden,  farm,  l  umps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  OPR 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with.  “ 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. )1 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  H.  J.  U  '  “ 


CANVAS  COVER 


a 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Improvement  of  Pennsylvania 
dairy  herds  through  artificial  breed¬ 
ing,  as  now  practiced  in  all  sections 
of  the  State,  scored  a  new  gain  of 
nearly  17  per  cent  in  1950.  This  and 
other  achievements  were  reported  at 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the 
State  Association  of  Artificial  Breed¬ 
ing  Cooperatives  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College. 

By  making  the  best  sires  univer¬ 
sally  available,  this  breeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  building  up  the  productive 
ability  of  dairy  herds  at  a  faster  rate 
than  ever  before  believed  possible. 
Albert  E.  Madigan,  Towanda,  Brad¬ 
ford  County,  was  reelected  the  asso¬ 
ciation  president. 

From  a  start  of  225  cows  bred 
artificially  in  1942,  the  work  has 
been  rapidly  advancing.  Last  year 
the  number  of  cows  bred  was  241,089, 
as  compared  to  206,507  in  1949. 

Focal  points  for  the  work  are  five 
central  studs  at  Lancaster,  Allen¬ 
town,  Tunkhannock,  Lewisburg,  and 
Clarion  where  248  bulls  are  main¬ 
tained  in  service.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  the  use  of  good  sires  can  be 
spread  in  artificial  breeding,  one  bull 
alone  accounted  for  10,860  services 
last  year,  as  compared  to  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  not  more  than  60  in  natural 
service.,  This  same  sire  has  a  life¬ 
time  total  of  38,911  services  to  date. 


Thousands  of  farmers  turned  out  for 
these  events.  They  viewed  experi¬ 
mental  seeding  s,  established 
pastures,  rotation  grazing  practices, 
newest  models  in  farm  forage  ma¬ 
chinery,  sulphur  dioxide  silage  pre¬ 
servative,  pasture  irrigation  systems, 
weed  and  spittle  bug  control,  and  a 
wood  chipper  which  converted  waste 
wood  into  absorbent  bedding  for 
farm  livestock.  This  latter  device  ap¬ 
pealed  to  farmers  who  are  short 
on  straw.  Farm  women  toured  these 
attractions  also,  and  devoted  some 
of  their  time  to  special  home  eco¬ 
nomics  exhibits  and  demonstrations 
arranged  specially  for  them.  These 
included  cutting  up  chicken,  pork, 
and  beef,  and  wrapping  it  for  freez¬ 
ing,  materials  for  use  in  freezing 
fruits  and  vegetables,  use  of  eggs 
and  milk  in  the  diet,  flower  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  storage  space  for  kitchens 
and  bedrooms. 


Eight  Pennsylvania  farm  families 
were  recent  hosts  to  visiting  young 
foreign  farmers  who  are  here  as 
working  guests  through  arrange¬ 
ments  made  by  the  extension  service 
in  the  interest  of  good  will  and 
better  world  understanding.  Latest 
o  arrive  are  three  from  Iceland,  all 
of  them  dairy  and  livestock  farmers. 
The  trio  are  Jon  Gudmundsson,  31; 
Sigurdur  Erlendsson,  20;  and  Arngri- 
mur  Hofsteinn  Gudjonsson,  21. 
Gudmundsson  is  a  guest  on  Baum- 
ster  Brothers  farm,  Berlin,  Somerset 
County,  Erlendsson,  on  the  farm  of 
Stanley  Kreider,  Quarryville,  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  and  Gudjonsson,  on 
the  farm  of  Wenger  Brothers,  Carl¬ 
isle,  Cumberland  County.  During  the 
next  three  months  they  will  observe 
agricultural  conditions  and  practices 
in  Pennsylvania  and  then  move  on 
to  another  State  to  broaden  their  ex¬ 
perience  during  the  second  half  of 
their  stay.  Returning  home  next 
Fall,  they  will  apply  what  they  learn 
about  modern  farming  methods  in 
America  to  the  improvement  of  their 
own  agriculture. 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  st  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
tbe  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 

SALLY  SAW  FOR  SALE 

Salesman’s  sample.  Portable,  weighs  63  lbs.  Will 
cut  11"  tree  with  one  pass.  List  price  $250.00. 
Our  special  price  on  one  only,  $112.50.* 

MCCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  Mahoning  Ave.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

FARM  FREEZER  OWNERS 

We  Have  a  Complete  Line  of  Freezer  Supplies. 
Send  for  list.  WILLIAM  R.  MARK, 

57  GARFIELD  AVE.,  WEYMOUTH.  MASS. 

ATUNTC  MEN-WOMEN,  FULL  OR  PART  TIME. 
jUjE.11  1  J  SELL  REFLECTORIZED  FARM  AND 
HOME  SIGNS.  WEATHER  VANES,  ETC.  WRITE 
S.  H.  STANTON  BOX  I  202  ROCHESTER,  N.  V . 


By  following  improved  practices, 
farmers  throughout  Pennsylvania  are 
producing  more  per  acre  and  per 
animal  unit,  as  indicated  in  “Mid- 
Century  Milestones,”  statewide  ex¬ 
tension  service  summary  just  re¬ 
cently  published.  Corresponding 
achievements  are  claimed  also  for 
homemakers  and  rural  youths  of 
whom  30,000  are  enrolled  in  4-H 
and  senior  extension  clubs. 

The  report  deals  with  the  whole 
range  of  interests  in  agriculture  and 
home  economics,  and  refers  to  the 
inception  50  years  ago  of  a  new  edu¬ 
cational  service  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  and  of  its  development 
into  the  extension  program  which 
now  covers  the  whole  State.  Briefly, 
the  report  explains  that  careful 
planning  and  sound  management 
provide  a  basis  for  better  field  crops, 
improved  dairy  cattle  and  other  farm 
animals,  including  poultry,  also  well- 
ordered  homes,  and  a  youth  pro¬ 
gram  for  improved  skills,  leadership 
and  good  citizenship. 

The  program  is  focused  toward  a 
•better  agriculture  and  better  living. 


As  a  result  of  five  district  grass¬ 
land  field  days,  held  in  late  May 
and  early  June,  in  as  many  different 
locations  in  the  State,  Pennsylvania 
farmers  are  in  a  position  to  put  into 
practice  latest  recommendations  on 
pasture,  grass  silage  and  haymaking. 


Pennsylvania  ranks  first  among  all 
the  States  in  the  amount  of  farm 
cash  income  obtained  through  the 
sale  of  eggs,  a  total  of  $115,033,006 
in  1950.  The  State  advanced  from 
second  place  held  in  1949.  The  Key¬ 
stone  State  also  outranks  all  other 
States  in  the  value  of  chickens  sold 
from  its  farms,  a  total  of  $33,397,000 
in  1950. 

In  addition  to  chickens  and  eggs, 
Pennsylvania  farmers  in  1950  sold 
turkeys  that  brought  in  $10,868,000 
and  broiler  or  fryer  chickens  valued 
at  $13,291,000.  This  State  ranked 
fifth  in  1950  cash  income  from 
turkeys. 


Peach  Tree  Borers  — 
Orchard  Enemies 

(Continued  from  Page  394) 

possible  through  the  development  of 
versatile  insecticides  such  as  para- 
thion.  Although  this  report  covers 
results  with  parathion,  undoubtedly 
other  insecticides  will  be  found  effec¬ 
tive  upon  further  investigation. 
Parathion  is  highly  poisonous  and 
should  be  used  only  as  directed  on 
the  label. 

Sprays  must  cover  the  trunk  and 
scaffold  branches  thoroughly.  This 
may  require  slight  modification  in 
spraying  technique.  The  nozzle  of 
the  gun  should  be  adjusted  to  de¬ 
liver  a  coarse  spray  stream  directed 
against  the  trunk  and  branches. 
Trunks  should  be  drenched  to  the 
point  that  some  spray  runs  down 
and  wets  the  soil  at  the  base  of  the 
tree.  Speed  sprayers  have  not 
proved  satisfactory  for  applying 
borer  sprays;  however,  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  adjusting  the  nozzle  ar¬ 
rangement  for  more  satisfactory 
trunk  coverage  should  be  investi¬ 
gated. 

Control  Measures  for  Home  Orchards 

Unfortunately,  parathion  cannot  be 
generally  recommended  to  the  home 
orchardist,  because  it  is  so  highly 
poisonous  and  its  use  and  storage 
around  the  house  are  too  hazardous. 
With  a  limited  number  of  trees,  hand 
worming  may  prove  satisfactory 
against  the  lesser  peach  tree  borer. 
The  worms  are  removed  in  the  Fall 
or  Spring  with  a  knife  or  sharp  wire. 
Make  all  cuts  vertically  and  remove 
as  little  bark  as  possible. 


The  peach  tree  borer  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  either  the  old  PDB  (para- 
dichlorobenzene)  method  or  by  DDT 
sprays.  Soil  temperatures  should  be 
above  60  degrees  F.  when  the  PDB 
treatment  is  -made,  otherwise  the 
crystals  will  not  form  the  gas  which 
kills  the  borers.  In  New  York  the 
most  satisfactory  conditions  prevail 
from  mid-August  to  mid-September. 
Treatment  can  be  made  in  May,  but 
is  less  effective. 

Remove  all  debris  and  level  the 
soil  about  the  base  of  the  tree  to 
a  distance  of  10  to  12  inches.  The  PDB 
crystals  are  then  distributed  in  a 
continuous  ring  two  inches  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree.  If  placed  too  close, 
injury  may  result  and,  if  too  far 
away,  the  material  will  be  ineffec¬ 
tive.  The  following  dosages  should 
be  measured  accurately:  Vz  ounce 
for  three  year  old  trees;  %  ounce  for 
trees  four  to  five  years  old;  one 
ounce  for  trees  six  years  old  or  older. 
PDB  is  not  recommended  for  trees 
less  than  three  years  old. 

Without  disturbing  the  crystals, 
cover  the  ring  with  five  or  six  inches 
of  fine  soil  in  a  mound  about  the 
base  of  the  tree,  and  pack  with  the 
back  of  the  shovel.  If  treatment  is 
made  in  the  Fall,  leave  the  mound 
until  Spring;  otherwise,  remove  after 
one  month. 

If  DDT  is  used,  three  sprays 
should  be  applied,  the  first  about  the 
middle  Qf  July,  repeated  at  21-day 
intervals.  The  trunk  and  soil  level 
should  be  thoroughly  wet  with  spray 
containing  1%  cups  of  DDT  (50  per 
cent  wettable  powder)  per  five 
gallons  of  water,  or  three  pounds  per 
100  gallons. 


Adding  another  achievement  to  a 
long  list  of  firsts,  Pennsylvania  dairy¬ 
men  recently  learned  they  stand  in 
first  place  among  all  of  the  States  in 
the  number  of  Dairy  Herd  Improve¬ 
ment  Association  records.  This  first 
place  showing  is  all  the  more  im¬ 
pressive  in  view  of  the  much  larger 
dairy  cow  population  in  many  of  the 
other  States.  Pennsylvania  has  been 
one  of  the  highest  for  years  also  in 
volume  of  DHIA  work,  in  artificial 
breeding,  and  in  the  efficiency  of  the 
artificial  breeding  program. 

In  herds  on  test,  Pennsylvania 
stands  second  only  to  New  York,  with 
4,515  to  4,669,  and  also  in  DHIA 
associations,  with  200  to  New  York’s 
220.  Even  in  total  number  of  cows  on 
test,  Pennsylvania  ranks  third,  with 
a  total  of  99,254  cows  enrolled,  or 
more  than  one-twelfth  of  the  1,186,- 
615  cows  thus  enrolled  in  the  48 
States  and  Hawaii. 


In  another  “hands-across-the-sea” 
gesture,  a  Lancaster  County  girl  and 
a  Swiss  school  teacher  are  “trading” 
countries  for  the  Summer  under  the 
International  Farm  Youth  Exchange 
program.  Miss,,  Vreny  Kammer  of 
Wimmis,  near  Berne,  is  spending  the 
Summer  on  the  farm  of  Mrs.  Rose 
Murren,  Hanover,  Adams  County; 
while  Miss  Jean  M.  Singer,  Man- 
heim,  will  be  the  guest  of  farm 
families  of  Europe,  mostly  in 
Switzerland.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Photo:  C.  L.  Stratton,  N.  H. 


Here  is  a  saw  for  use  on  boards  and 
light  wood  that  can  easily  be  moved 
about  the  farm.  Henry  G.  Snow, 
Hudson,  Hillsboro  County,  New 
Hampshire,  mounted  an  old  wash¬ 
ing  machine  motor  on  a  wood  plat¬ 
form,  built  a  light  saw  bench,  and 
c&mpleted  the  job  with  the  addition 
of  a  V-belt  and  saw.  It  may  be  found 
necessary  to'  apply  blocks  between 
motor  platform  and  saw  bench  to 
keep  belt  at  the  proper  tension.  Son, 
Robert  (15),  is  shown  by  the  motor. 


Shingles  Over  Brick 

We  would  appreciate  your  advice 
concerning  improving  the  exterior  of 
our  house.  It  is  an  old  brick  house 
and  the  bricks  are  loose  in  places 
and  seem  a  bit  brittle  and  flaky. 

^Ve”have  noticed  from  other  brick 
buildings  that  paint  doesn’t  seem  to 
stand  up  long  on  brick.  Is  it  possible 
or  advisable  to  shingle  over  brick? 

New  Jersey  H.  s. 

It  is  possible  to  apply  shingles  over 
brick  as  a  means  to  renovate  the 
exterior  of  your  house.  However,  it 
is  an  operation  that  requires  expert 
handling,  otherwise  the  result  may 
be  makeshift  and  lack  durability.  To 
outline  the  procedure  would  be  a 
lengthy  process,  so  I  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so  at  this  time. 

I  would  suggest  you  consider  the 
possibility  of  repairing  and  pointing 
up  the  brick  work.  If  this  is  feasible, 
you  will  be  restoring  one  of  the 
best  of  building  materials.  Should 
you  consider  such  a  procedure,  con¬ 
sult  a  reliable  masonry  contractor, 
who  will  appraise  the  conditions  of 
the  brick  and  advise  as  to  whether 
they  are  sound,  and  if  the  flaking  of 
the  bricks  may  be  stopped,  or  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  by  the  application 
of  colorless  waterproof  compound. 
This  would  also  furnish  a  good  base 
for  painting  if  you  wished  to  do  so. 


He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small. 

—  Samuel  T.  Coleridge’s  Ancient 
Mariner. 
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FARM  BOY  AT  WORK 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  continued  success  of  Americans  a  healthy 
vigorous  nation  is  based  on  the  soil  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed  and 
handled.  Farm  boys  and  girls  therefore  have  a  stirring  challenge  to  meet — the 
strengthening  and  advancement  of  agriculture  as  a  noble  and  necessary  pro¬ 
fession.  The  farm  boy,  pictured  here,  is  trying  his  best  to  meet  this  challenge. 

Dewitt  E.  Van  Noy  is  now  15  years  old.  His  father  died  suddenly  less  than 
two  years  ago  and  Dewitt,  then  only  13,  shouldered  the  job  of  running  the 
family’s  modest  65-acre  farm.  In  addition  to  running  the  farm,  he  takes  a  bus 
to  and  from  high  school  where  he  is  just  completing  his  junior  year.  With  the 
encouragement,  help  and  sound  advice  of  his  mother,  Dewitt  today  is  building 
up  the  farm.  Last  year  he  won  New  York  State  honors  in  the  4-H  Farm  and 
Home  Electric  program  and  earned  an  all-expense  trip  to  Chicago  where  he 
attended  the  National  4-H  Club  Congress. 

The  Van  Noy  farm,  just  two  miles  outside  of  Canandaigua  in  New  York’s 
Finger  Lakes  country,  is  by  no  means  a  showplace.  But  in  his  short  time  at  the 
helm,  Dewitt  has  built  a  good  foundation  for  the  future  in  the  opinion  of  his 
farm  neighbors.  Dewitt’s  working  day  begins  at  5:45  a.  m.  He  milks  10  cows, 
three  of  them  registered  Ayrshires,  and  he  is  aiming  to  build  up  a  purebred 
Ayrshire  herd  some  day.  Meanwhile,  his  seven  other  cows  produce  milk  most 
of  which  the  Van  Noys  sell  to  a  dairy.  They  use  the  rest  themselves.  His  electric 
fence  is  a  time-saver  and  a  new  brooder  is  improving  the  chicken  and  egg 
branch  of  the  business.  Early  last  year,  he  had  200  chickens;  159  of  them  were 
sold.  He  also  raises  oats,  corn,  wheat  and  hay. 

The  pictures  on  this  page,  (Courtesy,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.)  show 
how  busy  a  schoolboy  farmer  can  be.  Right  now  Dewitt  Van  Noy’s  biggest  need, 
which  no  one  can  provide,  is  an  extra  hour  or  two  in  each  day.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing,  he  is  happy  in  his  work,  as  well  he  should  —  a  credit  to  his  family,  his 
community,  his  country,  and  to  agriculture,  too. 


Who  Works  Well,  Eats  Well 
After  the  evening  chores,  Dewitt,  his  mother,  and 
Harold  and  Marshall  relax  at  the  supper  table. 
With  the  farm  supplying  milk,  eggs  and  occa¬ 
sionally  chickens  to  the  menu,  Mrs.  Van  Noy  has 
at  least  one  strike  on  the  cost  of  living. 


The  Boss  and  His  Two  Helpers 
Young  Harold  and  Marshall,  who  are  14  and  13 
respectively  and  make  their  home  with  the  Van 
Noys,  add  up  to  two  helpers  for  Dewitt  as  he 
works  on  his  electric  fence. 


Good  Harvest  Means  Full  Bin 
Last  year’s  harvest  of  his  field  crops  not  only  has 
brought  Dewitt  a  bin-full  of  oats  as  shown  here, 
but  also  stocked  the  farm  with  corn,  wheat,  and 
hay  for  feed  purposes. 


Account  Books  and  School  Books 
In  addition  to  his  homework,  Dewitt  helps  his 
mother  wrestle  with  the  farm’s  necessary  book¬ 
keeping.  Most  of  this  job,  of  course,  is  handled 
by  Mrs.  Van  Noy  who  is  the  local  town  clerk. 


In  the  School  Workshop  Class 
In  high  school  on  weekdays  until  2:30  P.  M., 
Dewitt  studies  a  wide  variety  of  subjects.  Here  is 
a  class  on  electricity;  industrial  arts  instructor 
Floyd  D.  Butler  checks  the  boy’s  work. 


Dividends  From  Hens 

The  Van  Noys’  41  hens  declare  a  daily  dividend 
which  makes  the  chicken  business  profitable.  Here 
Dewitt  collects  eggs  which  are  sold  to  a  local 
sanitarium  as  well  as  to  neighbors. 


Here  is  the  Farm’s  Future 
Dewitt’s  chief  hope  for  the  farm’s  future  is  the 
dairy  herd.  With  three  registered  Ayrshire  year¬ 
lings,  he  has  the  foundation  for  a  purebred  herd. 
He  also  has  seven  other  cows. 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Pork  and  Beef  Supplies 

RETAIL  pork  prices  now  average  about  20 
cents  a  pound  less  than  retail  beef  prices, 
according  to  a  recent  price  survey  in  heavily 
populated  cities.  While  the  price  of  all  foods 
combined  has  increased  more  than  14  per  cent 
over  prices  of  a  year  ago,  the  average  price 
of  pork  is  only  six  per  cent  above  last 
year.  There  is  now  a  fairly  good  general  se¬ 
lection  of  meat,  especially  pork,  almost  every¬ 
where,  but  under-supplies  of  beef  are  de¬ 
veloping  in  some  consuming  centers. 

It  is  true  that  at  the  moment  there  are  con¬ 
siderable  numbers  of  beef  animals  coming  to 
market  but,  unless  the  O.  P.  S.  price  restric¬ 
tions  are  soon  removed,  cattle  will  be  coming 
to  market  at  increasingly  lighter  weights.  The 
outlook  for  future  beef  production  is  there¬ 
fore  not  bright.  As  the  current  fat  steers  are 
sold,  especially  off  the  feedlots  of  the  Middle 
West,  available  beef  supplies  will  become 
progressively  smaller.  Obviously,  cattle  feed¬ 
ers  are  not  going  to  restock  their  feed  lots  in 
a  normal  manner  when  the  government  has 
served  notice  in  advance  that  prices  on  beef 
animals  are  to  be  cut  still  further. 

With  present  demand  running  ahead  of  the 
available  supply  at  O.P.S.  ceiling  levels,  the 
controls  on  beef  are  an  open  invitation  for 
black  marketeers  to  grab  fast  money  through 
illegal  sales- under  the  counter  and  over  the 
ceiling  prices.  Already  there  are  disturbing 
reports,  reminiscent  of  O.P.A.  days  when  the 
black  marketeers  took  over  the  meat  business 
and  robbed  the  public  with  prices  above  legal 
ceilings.  Consumers,  even  with  rationing,  paid 
black  market  prices  or  they  did  not  get  their 
meat.  When  serious  black  markets  develop 
in  greater  numbers,  the  meat  packing  industry, 
complying  with  the  regulations,  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  continue  normal  beef 
operations. 

The  declining  price  of  pork  illustrates  how 
supply  and  demand  will  operate  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  all  concerned.  If  government  con¬ 
trols  are  removed  on  beef,  the  supply  soon 
would  adjust  itself  to  the  market.  If,  however, 
they  are  allowed  to  remain,  their  inevitable 
effect  will  be  to  reduce  supplies  and  thereby 
create  a  condition  that  will  be  impossible 
to  correct  for  at  least  two  years. 


Convictions  in  Newark  Milk  Case 

URING  the  heavy  milk  flush  of  1950, 
three  country  plants  in  New  York  State 
were  “shaken  down”  by  a  Newark,  N.  J., 
clique  and  paid  out  $25,000  for  the  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  their  Newark  health  permits.  The 
plants  involved  were  those  owned  by  Queens- 
boro  Farm  Products,  in  Canton,  which  paid 
$10,000;  Schoharie  County  Cooperative 
Dairies,  in  Cobleskill,  and  Cooperdale  Dairy 
Co.,  in  Skaneateles,  each  of  which  paid  $7,500. 
The  clique  operating  the  “shakedown”  were 
Ira  Goodman,  Deputy  Director  of  Public 
Affairs  in  Newark;  Richard  Powell,  Newark 
milk  inspector,  Edward  Miller,  Newark  at¬ 
torney,  who  collected  the  $25,000  “fees”  to 
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obtain  reinstatements;  and  Isadore  Eisenstein, 
New  York  milk  dealer,  who  received  from 
Miller  $16,075  of  the  $25,000  collected. 

These  four  men  were  indicted  by  the  Essex 
County  grand  jury  in  October  for  conspiracy 
to  commit  bribery  and  extortion.  Last  month, 
after  a  21 -day  trial,  all  four  men  were  con¬ 
victed.  The  maximum  penalty  is  three  years 
in  prison,  $1,000  fine,  or  both.  Sentence  is  to 
be  imposed  on  June  20. 

For  the  past  year,  there  has  been  much  dis¬ 
cussion,  for  and  against,  as  to  the  wisdom 
shown  by  the  operators  of  these  three  plants 
in  paying  out  bribe  money  which  even  yet  has 
not  been  recovered.  While  the  best  judgment 
seems  to  be  that  they  may  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  scared  too  easily,  this,  to 
our  way  of  thinking,  is  not  the  principal 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  such  a  sordid  case. 
Nor  is  it  the  fact  that  four  men  were  found 
guilty  of  a  conspiracy  to  bribe. 

The  whole  record  shows  only  too  clearly 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  loose  money 
floating  around  in  the  milk  business,  only  too 
quickly  available  for  special  emergencies. 
That  special  emergencies  of  various  types  con¬ 
tinually  arise  is  open  to  little  question.  That 
large  sums  of  money  ordinarily  solve  emer¬ 
gencies  is  open  to  even  less  question.  And 
that  the  dairyman  is  the  one  who  actually  is 
the  loser  on  every  such  transaction,  no  one 
will  deny. 

This  Newark  milk  case  is  another  nail  in 
the  coffin  that  is  gradually  being  built  to  inter 
the  remains  of  an  inefficient,  uneconomic  and 
extravagant  system  of  milk  distribution. 


Thanks  to  Electricity 

THE  first  farm  power  line  in  New  York 
State  was  installed  50  years  ago.  To 
commemorate  this  important  event,  a  Farm 
Field  Day  will  be  held  on  June  30  at  the 
Clarence  Timmerman  farm  midway  between 
Little  Falls  and  St.  Johnsville.  It  was  along 
the  road  passing  this  farm  that  the  first  four 
and  a  half  miles  of  power  line  were  built  by 
Guy  R.  Beardslee.  It  ran  from  a  small  power 
plant  on  East  Canada  Creek  to  Inghams  Mills. 

The  June  30  event,  sponsored  by  the  New 
York  Farm  Electrification  Council,  will 
focus  special  attention  on  the  progress  that 
has  been  made  in  farm  electrification  through¬ 
out  the  Empire  State  over  the  past  50  years. 
One  of  the  pioneers  iri  farm  power,  New  York 
is  now  one  of  the  leading  States  in  the  use 
of  electricity  outside  and  inside  the  farmstead. 

Only  a  few  years  back  when  we  spoke  of 
farms  being  electrified,  we  had  reference 
mainly  to  electric  lights  and  possibly  a  radio. 
The  rapid  strides  that  have  been  made  in  the 
last  few  years  have  changed  this  concept  com¬ 
pletely.  Today  electric  power  on  the  farm 
performs  countless  labor-saving  tasks  hitherto 
undreamed  of.  Milk  is  cooled,  gutters  are 
cleaned,  hay  is  dried  and  barns  are  venti¬ 
lated;  chicks  are  brooded,  animals  are  clipped 
and  cables  keep  water  pipes  from  freezing.  In 
the  home  and  the  kitchen  the  farm  wife  can 
cook,  wash,  iron  and  clean,  and  can  also  enjoy 
the  pleasure  of  serving  strawberries  in 
November  or  asparagus  in  February  from  her 
deep  freeze. 

Too  often  electricity  is  mistakenly  asso¬ 
ciated  only  with  industry  and  manufacturing. 
The  impact  of  its  amazing  advance  has  been 
equally  strong  on  agriculture,  and  all  to  agri¬ 
culture’s  advantage. 

The  Field  Day  in  Herkimer  County  on  June 
30  will,  very  properly,  recognize  all  this  and 
acknowledge  agriculture’s  great  debt  to 
electric  power. 


'The  Value  in  Early  Cut  Timothy 

FARMERS  will  obtain  more  feed  value 
from  their  timothy  hay  if  it  is  cut  just 
as  the  heads  are  emerging,  instead  of  waiting 
until  the  later  seed  stage.  According  to  a  re¬ 
cent  Cornell  report,  dairy  cows  that  were  fed 
exclusively  on  early  cut,  well  matured  timothy 
hay  averaged  almost  26  pounds  of  four  per 
cent  milk  a  day,  and  gained  nearly  half  a 
pound  a  day  in  bodyweight.  Comparable  cows, 
fed  timothy  hay  which  had  been  cut  at  the 
seed  stage,  yielded  only  16  pounds  of  milk 
daily  and  lost  nearly  one  pound  in  body- 
weight  a  day,  even  though  they  also  received 
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a  limited  amount  of  suitable  grain.  When 
liberal  grain  feeding  was  followed,  the  cows 
produced  20  per  cent  more  milk  on  early  cut 
timothy  hay  than  the  comparable  cows  that 
were  fed  on  late  cutting.  In  addition,  the  cows 
fed  early  cut  timothy  hay  gained  slightly  over 
one  pound  a  day  in  bodyweight,  almost  twice 
the  increase  in  weight  for  the  cows  receiving 
the  late  cut  timothy,  and  this  despite  the  fact 
that  the  cows  getting  late  cut  timothy  were 
fed  more  grain. 

In  order  to  produce  milk  at  its  greatest 
economic  feeding  advantage,  a  dairy  farmer 
must  continuously  feed  his  herd  all  the  high 
quality  roughage  they  will  eat.  The  recently 
organized  New  York  State  Green  Acres  Pro¬ 
gram,  as  discussed  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
issue  of  May  19,  is  properly  promoting  the 
production  of  best  grade  pastures  and  hay. 
Under  such  a  procedure,  dairymen  can  select 
their  crop  rotations  and  seedings  to  fit  best 
the  soils  of  their  own  farms. 


A  Loaf  of  Bread 

IN  1947,  Mrs.  Housewife  paid  13  cents  for  a 
loaf  of  bread.  In  1949,  the  cost  was  14.5 
cents — an  increase  of  1  Vi  cents.  The  farmer  re¬ 
ceived  three  cents  for  the  wheat  in  the  loaf 
of  bread  in  1947  and  six-tenths  of  a  cent  less 
in  1949,  or  2.4  cents.  The  miller  took  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  less  in  1949  than  in  1947,  or  eight- 
tenths  of  a  cent  for  his  work.  Non-flour  in¬ 
gredients  cost  two-tenths  of  a  cent  less  in  1949, 
or  an  even  one  cent.  The  total  cost  of  baker’s 
ingredients  was  nine-tenths  of  a  cent  less 
than  in  1947,  or  4.2  cents. 

The  balance  of  the  cost  of  the  loaf  to  Mrs. 
Housewife  was  10.3  cents,  and  this  balance 
was  what  the  bakers  and  retailers  charged  for 
their  services  in  1949,  as  compared  with  7.9 
cents  in  1947.  In  other  words,  the  cost  of  raw 
materials  that  make  up  a  loaf  of  bread,  de¬ 
creased  in  the  two-year  period  from  1947  to 
1949  from  5.1  cents  to  4.2  cents,  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  charge  for  baking  and  retail¬ 
ing  rose  remarkably  from  7.9  cents  to  10.3 
cents. 

It  is  the  same  old  story,  whether  it  be  wheat 
or  milk — the  raw  products  take  a  beating.  And 
it  is  always  that  way  except  where  the  pro¬ 
ducer  of  the  raw  product  controls  it  all  the 
way  through  to  the  retail  outlet.  The  further 
along  the  way  he  can  control  it,  the  better  he 
fares.  It  is  a  good  rule  to  work  by. 


Constructive  Farm  Plan 

Farming  is  the  Basic  Industry.  Businesses  of 
all  kinds  depend  upon  farm  products  for  their 
existence  either  directly  or  indirectly.  • 

Farmers  have  very  little  control  over  the  means 
and  methods  of  moving  their  products  into  the 
distributive  channels.  Under  government  subsidy 
they  are  losing  what  control  they  did  have.  They 
have  no  recourse  at  all  after  the  goods  leave  the 
farm.  In  the  past  the  middleman  controlled  the 
market.  Now  he  still  controls  the  market  outlets 
but  the  government  keeps  the  farmer’s  price 
high  by  paying  the  farmer  out  of  tax  money. 
This  forces  everyone  to  pay  more  than  we 
should,  for  food. 

Farmer  co-operative  ownership  of  collection, 
packaging,  warehousing  and  wholesale  distri¬ 
bution  of  farm  products,  regulated  by  type,  would 
put  the  industry  into  a  position  to  have  a  con¬ 
structive  influence  over  the  flow  of  their  goods  to 
market.  The  profits  of  the  middleman  then  would 
go  to  the  farmers,  where  they  should  be.  Such  a 
system,  self  imposed  not  government  imposed, 
would  make  voluntary  regulation  of  crop  size  at 
the  farm  a  farming  asset.  Now  the  premium  is  on 
overproduction  which  fnust  be  absorbed  by  ex¬ 
pensive  government  purchase  and  subsequent  loss 
of  part  or  all  of  the  goods.  This  loss  is 
economically  bad.  Self  regulation  being  the  best 
regulation,  the  farmer  could  then  work  himseli 
back  into  the  respected  position  he  once  had  as 
the  most  independent  of  producers. 

The  mechanics  of  such  a  plan  would  not  be 
difficult  to  work  out.  All  co-operative  groups, 
such  as  orange  growers  and  various  feed  pur¬ 
chasing  groups,  had  to  begin  with  a  financial  plan 
which  started  small  and  grew  with  progress.  It 
would  seem  that,  if  such  a  plan  could  be  started 
and  nursed  along  to  healthy  growth,  it  could  cure 
many  of  the  evils  of  the  present  subsidy  pi’ogram 
and  help  get  the  government  out  of  business. 

The  foundation  idea  as  presented  here  might  be 
worked  into  a  counter  proposal  to  the  Brannan 
Plan  or  the  Anderson  Plan.  It  could  be  made  into 
a  constructive  idea  for  a  plank  in  a  political 
platform  aimed  at  helping  the  farmer  return  to 
his  rightful  independence.  It  would  be  aggressive, 
constructive  and  workable.  Stress  would  be  on 
individual  freedom,  a  basic  requirement  in  main¬ 
taining  a  free  country.  R.  R.  Keeler 
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Early  this  month,  the  Senate  Post 
Office  committee  had  gone  into 
executive  sessions  on  two  bills  con¬ 
cerning  parcel  post  service.  One  bill 
would  cut  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  post  packages,  except  to  and 
from  third  and  fourth  class  post 
offices  and  star  and  rural  routes. 
The  other  would  raise  parcel  postal 
rates  all  along  the  line  by  about  15 
per  cent. 

What  Congress  finally  does  about 
the  first  bill  depends  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent  on  how  it  thinks  the  measure 
will  affect  farmers.  Of  all  farmers, 
those  in  New  York  State  and  the 
northeast  generally  are  most  likely 
to  be  hurt. 

The  Committee  debates,  "behind 
closed  doors,  will  mark  the  end  of  a 
long  trail.  It  all  began  when  the 
Post  Office  explained  that  it  was 
operating  at  a  deficit  on  many  of  its 
services  and  asked  rate  raises  so 
that  the  service  could  become  some¬ 
where  near  self-supporting.  In  1950, 
the  Post  Office  said,  it  realized  $403 
million  from  its  parcel  post,  but  the 
expense  in  carrying  on  this  service 
was  estimated  to  be  $508  million,  or 
a  loss  of  $105  million  for  the  year. 
The  Congressional  Committee  con¬ 
cerned  asked  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission  to  hold  hearings 
on  increases  in  parcel  post  rates. 

The  I.C.C.  did  hold  the  hearings 
and  recommended  rate  increases  of 
about  25  per  cent  on  parcel  post, 
which  it  was  estimated  would  re¬ 
sult  in  exactly  the  $105  million  in¬ 
crease  in  earnings  necessary  to  wipe 
out  the  parcel  post  deficit.  Farm 
groups  were  leaders  in  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  such  a  steep  increase.  They 
pointed  out  how  dependent  farmers 
are  on  parcel  post  service,  and  said 
that  a  25  per  cent  rate  increase 
would  be  ruinous.  The  same  farm 
groups  likewise  opposed  the  other 
bill,  also  favored  by  the  Post  Office 
Department.  This  bill,  passed  last 
year  by  the  House  but  not  by  the 
Senate,  would  reduce  the  maximum 
size  of  parcel  post  packages  from  100 
to  72  inches  and  would  reduce  the 
weight  from  the  present  70  pounds 
in  all  zones  to  40  pounds  in  the  first 
and  second  zones  and  down  to  20 
pounds  in  all  farther-away  zones. 

The  farm  groups  were  concerned 
with  those  farmers  not  exempted 
under  the  third  and  fourth  class  post 
office,  rural  and  star  route  formula. 
A  good  part  of  these  live  in  New 
York  and  northeastern  States — those 
not  on  the  farm  routes  and  fairly 
close  to  larger  post  offices.  They  were 
also  worried  about  possible  delays 
in  shipments  and  mixups  due  to 
confusion. 

The  farmer  -  representatives  feel 
that  a  uniform  law  is  more  desirable 
and  they  maintain  that  the  present 
limits  are  low  enough.  The  Post 
Office  Department  argues  that  pres¬ 
ent  limits  put  many  shipments  in 
the  category  of  freight  and  that  they 
should  in  actual  practice  go  by 
freight  routes  rather  than  parcel 
post.  The  farm  groups  contend  that 
this  would  discriminate  against 
farmers-  City  dwellers  get  frqp  de¬ 
livery  service,  and  fast  service  at 
that,  from  railroads  and  truck  lines. 
Farmers  have  to  pick  up  their  ship¬ 
ments  in  town  and  sometimes  even 
the  service  into  town  is  slow  and  un¬ 
certain  via  freight.  They  argue  that 
only  parcel  post  can  and  does  give 
farmers  service  comparable  to  urban 
service.  Any  cut  in  parcel  post  ser¬ 
vice,  therefore,  would  strike  heaviest 
at  the  farmer. 

This  is  the  inside  story  of  House 
Agriculture  Committee  action  in 
reference  to  the  beef  cattle  price 
rollback  orders. 

When  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  held  a  hasty  meeting  im¬ 
mediately  after  the  first  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  three  rollbacks  schecU- 
med  to  bring  a  19  per  cent  drop  in 
jive  cattle  prices  by  October  1,  and 
tnen  just  as  hastily  issued  a  resolu¬ 
tion  condemning  the  action,  several 
members  of  the  House  group  wanted 
to  follow  the  Senate  lead.  The  story 
was  that  the  Senate  hanged  Michael 
t-uSalle  without  a  trial,  “but  we’ll 


give  him  a  trial.  .  .and  then  hang 
him.” 

The  Committee  leaders  wouldn’t 
stand  for  it,  though.  They  were 
afraid  that  quick  action  might  help 
DiSalle  and  his  cattle  rollback, 
rather  than  hinder.  It  might  cause 
public  resentment  about  “farmer¬ 
profiteering.”  The  House  Committee 
eventually  decided  to  hear  both 
sides  and  not  to  take  any  action  un¬ 
less  a  case  could  be  well  established. 
The  hearings,  in  the  opinion  of  al¬ 
most  all  members  of  the  Committee, 
did  produce  such  evidence. 

The  Committee  decided  against  a 
resolution,  even  backed  by  evidence. 
A  resolution  has  little  if  any  force,  so 
they  decided  to  draft  a  report  giv¬ 
ing  the  facts  and  the  proofs  as  they 
saw  them. 

'  Farm  organizations  had  presented 
figures  showing  beef  prices  as  not 
out  of  line  considering  production* 
costs.  Other  figures  showed  some 


price  distress  caused  by  the  first  roll¬ 
back  and  further  difficulties  to  the 
point  of  actually  forcing  black  mar¬ 
kets,  which  would  be  certain  if  the 
August  1  and  October  1  rollbacks  of 
four  and  a  half  per  cent  each  were 
ever  put  into  effect. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
witnesses  were  surprisingly  short  of 
facts  and  figures  but  repeated  over 
and  over  again  simply  that  “152  per 
cent  of  parity  is  too  much.” 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
decided,  after  checking  carefully  in¬ 
to  the  farm  and  meat  organization 
figures,  to  time  what;  it  hopes  to  be  a 
very  convincing  report  for  the  hot¬ 
test  part  of  the  argument  over  ex¬ 
tension  of  price  control  powers. 
Which  is  why,  somewhere  around  the 
time  these  words  find  their  way  in¬ 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  farm 
dwellings,  that  a  report  was  due  to 
go  from  the  Agriculture  Committee 
to  both  the  House  and  Senate  Bank¬ 
ing  and  Currency  Committees. 

The  administration  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  this  month  finally  became 
aware  that  price  controls  are  in 
danger  and  they  have  a  strategy  of 
their  own.  They  gave  up  any  ideas 
of  extending  price  lids  by  means  of 
a  new  law,  but  will  instead  press  for 
a  three  month  extension  of  the 
present  law.  They  will  resist  efforts 
of  the  price  control  opposition  to 


separate  price  powers  from  credit, 
allocation  and  other  emergency  au¬ 
thorities.  They  know  that  Congress 
would  be  unwilling  to  allow  the  en¬ 
tire  emergency  program  to  die.  By 
settling  for  a  three  month  extension 
and  keeping  all  powers  in  one  bill, 
they  think  they  can  win  that  much. 
Then  they  count  on  a  greater  meat 
supply  and  beef  prices  weakened  be¬ 
low  control  levels  by  plain  supply- 
demand  to  lull  opposition  from  the 
cattlemen. 

There  are  plentiful  numbers  of 
beef  cattle  on  farms  and  ranges,  and 
some  may  be  held  back  hoping  for 
an  end  to  price  controls.  But  they 
cannot  be  held  indefinitely  and  be¬ 
fore  the  hoped-for  three  month  ex¬ 
tension  was  ended,  a  rush  to  mar¬ 
ket  would  have  to  develop.  This 
would  create  the  pressure  on  beef 
prices  which  the  administration 
hopes  would  cut  the  ground  from 
under  the  opposition,  so  a  new  and 
tighter  price  control  law  could  be 
pushed  through  Congress. 

The  outcome  of  this  one  is  in  the 
“impossible-to-predict”  class.  It  ap¬ 
pears  clear,  however  that,  if  price 
controls  are  extended,  the  adminis¬ 
tration  will  get  only  a  part  of  what 
it  has  asked.  It  also  seems  sure  that 
Congress  will  insist  on  cancellation 
of  any  further  rollbacks  on  live 
cattle  prices.  Harry  Lando 


AMOCO 


Most  engine  cylinder  wear  comes  not  from  friction,  but 
from  the  harmful  effects  of  deposits  left  after  combustion, 
and  contamination.  Help  prevent  this  wear  by  using  the 
one  special  motor  fuel  that  can  burn  completely,  the  one 
special  motor  fuel  made  of  pure  petroleum  with  no  harmful 
ingredients,  the  one  special  motor  fuel  that  leaves  no  metallic 
deposit.  Use  Amoco-Gas.  Get  these  tremendous  advantages 
— with  no  disadvantages!  It’s  your  best  motor  fuel  buy 
regardless  of  price! 
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Leaves  no  metallic  deposit — 

AMERICAN  OIL  COMPANY -Maine  to  Florida 

We  sponsor  tractor  maintenance  programs  with  4-H  Clubs 
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MILK  JERSEYS 


"the 

dollars  and 
sense  breed 


It  is  just  plain  sense  that  the 
cow  which  — 

$  Matures  earliest 
$  Costs  less  to  raise 
$  Produces  most  efficiently 
$  Has  best  heat  resistance 
$  Gives  premium  price  milk 
$  Makes  more  profit  per  acre 

—  is  the  cow  that  brings  top 
dairy  profits.  The  records  prove 
that  the  Jersey  is  that  cow. 

Write  f or  our  free  booklet 
“More  Profits  for  You.” 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

Department  K  Columbus,  Ohio 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


What  Dairy  Cows  Are  Eating 


UR  OWN 
ELECTRIC 
HEATER 

'now'Tnly" 

$19-95 

Underwriter  Lab. 
Approved 

Simply  serew  this 
heater  into  tank 
or  range  boiler,  a* 
shown.  Fits  into  all 
standard  tank  taps. 
Plug  into  electric 
outlet.  1 2.50  watts 
115  volts  A.  C. 

Now  ...  all  the  hot  water  you  want  at  small 
expense  with  this  efficient  heater.  Only  Vt,  the 
cost  of  a  new  system.  No  new  tank  or  expensive 
plumbing  required.  Install  In  five  minutes  .  .  . 
economical  to  operate  .  .  .  requires  no  attention. 
Has  adjustable  built-in  thermostat.  Shuts  off 
automatically  when  water  is  heated  to  your  de¬ 
sired  temperature  .  .  .  turns  on  when  tempera¬ 
ture  drops.  Uses  only  %-%  cent  electricity  per  gal¬ 
lon.  Why  bum  expensive  main  furnace  unit  for 
summer  hot  water.  Absolutely  safe.  Ideal  for  home, 
store,  summer  cottage,  greenhouse,  farm,  barn  stock 
tank,  scalder,  factory,  ettc.  ONE  YEAR  GUARANTY 
.  .  .money  back  In  10  days  if  not  completely  satis¬ 
fied.  Send  check  or  money  order  and  save  postage. 

COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 

48  Church  St.,  New  York  7,  N.  Y.  WOrth  4-E877 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


wss. 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 
Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

.ho  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY ! 


WANT  TO  SAVE  MONEY  ? 

WRITE  —.TODAY 


DOUBiE^OT&MiD 

DlVIDEND^DIVIDER&j 

Premium  Feeds  for  Less 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC.  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


According  to  a  recent  report  from  lowed  the  usual  pattern  very  closely, 
the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  milk  Commercial  mixed  feeds  make  up 
cows  on  U.  S.  farms  last  year  were  about  three-fifths  of  all  concentrates 
fed  about  18.5  million  tons  of  grain,  fed  in  the  North  Atlantic  region,  al- 
millfeeds  and  other  concentrates,  most  half  the  ration  fed  in  the  West- 
worth  approximately  $1.1  billion,  ern  States,  and  about  two-fifths  of 
The  average  quantity  fed  per  cow  the  ration  fed  in  the  South  Atlantic 
in  1950  was  1,629  pounds,  second  area.  Corn  and  oats  were  most  im- 
highest  of  record  and  slightly  in  ex-  portant  in  the  North  Central  States, 
cess  of  1949.  The  average  unit  value  In  the  South  Central  and  South  At- 
of  concentrate  rations  fed  to  milk  lantic  States,  cottonseed  meal  was 
cows  was  $3.08  per  100  pounds,  up  relatively  more  important  than  in 
two  per  cent  from  the  previous  year,  other  regions,  but  the  percentage  re- 
The  quantity  of  grain  and  other  con-  ported  fed  in  1950  was  down  sub- 
centrates  fed  per  100  pounds  of  milk  stantially  from  a  year  earlier,  due  to 
produced  averaged  30.6  pounds  in  the  sharp  increase  in  the  cost  of  this 
1950,  at  a  cost  of  94.24  cents.  Corn,  feed.  Corn  and  commercial  mixed 
oats  and  commercially  mixed  feeds  feed  were  the  leading  kinds  of  dairy 
were  the  most  important  individual  feed  in  the  South  Central  and  South 
foods  in  the  concentrate  ration  in  Atlantic  Regions.  Citrus  pulp  was 
1950.  also  important  in  these  areas,  par- 

About  2.2  tons  of  hay,  1.7  tons  of  ticularly  in  Florida  The  percentage 
silage,  and  .2  ton  of  other  rough-  of  barley  in  the  ration  fed  to  milk 
age  were  fed  to  each  milk  cow  dur-  cows  in  the  western  region,  at  17  per 
ing  the  last  winter  feeding  period.  was  .muc^\  heavier  than  m  any 

Approximately  six-sevenths  of  the  other  region  _  of  the  countiy. 
hay  fqd  was  grown  on  the  farm  In  the  period  of  years  foi  which 
where  fed.  On  February  1  1950,  the  reports  on  the  composition  of  con- 
hay  fed  to  milk  cows  was  valued  at  centrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows  are 
$22.28  per  ton,  $2.00  per  ton  less  available  (1931  to  date),  there  has 
than  a  year  earlier.  More  than  two-  keen  considerable  vaiiation  in  .the 
fifths  of  the  dairymen  fed  baled  hay.  rflaj'iv®  amounts  of  the  various  kinds 
J  of  feed  used.  Many  of  these  van- 

Concentrate  Rations  ations  have  been  temporary  adjust- 

The  estimated  total  of  18,516,000  ments  to  the  supply  situation  but  for 
tons  of  grain  and  other  concentrates  some  feeds  there  have  been  some 
fed  to  milk  cows  was  less  than  one  significant  shifts  to  entirely  different 
per  cent  below  the  18,593,000  tons  consumption  levels.  Commercial 
fed  in  1949,  and  about  four  per  cent  mixed  feeds  have  increased  from  an 
under  the  record  of  19,225,000  tons  average  of  about  15  per  cent  of  the 
fed  in  1945.  Of  the  concentrates  fed  total,  for  the  first  five  years  of  the 
to  milk  cows  in  1950,  89  per  cent  series,  to  an  average  of  nearly  26 
(16,425,000  tons)  was  fed  on  farms  per  cent  for  the  past  five  years.  On 
where  some  milk  or  cream  was  sold,  the  other  hand,  barley  used  in  farm 
and  11  per  cent  (2,091,000  tons)  on  mixed  dairy  rations  has  decreased 
farms  where  milk  was  produced  for  from  around  nine  per  cent  of  the 
home  use  only.  In  Wisconsin,  where  ration  fed  to  just  a  little  more  than 
more  grain  and  concentrates  were  four  per  cent.  Wheat  millfeeds  de- 
fed  to  milk  cows  than  in  any  other  creased  from  about  11  per  cent  in 
State,  the  2,033,000  tons  fed  in  1950  the  early  ’30’s  to  between  three  and 
were  two  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  four  per  cent  in  recent  years,  prob- 
amount  fed  in  1949.  ably  reflecting  in  part  the  use  of 

Homegrown  Feed  Predominates  in  wheat  millfeeds  for  commeicially 
MiiUvp<5t  mixed  dairy  feeds  and  the  purchase 

- .  4.-  .  4OK  nnn  .  4,  by  farmers  of  the  mixed  feed  rather 

Of  the  estimated  16,425,000  tons  of  t^an  brarii 

grain  and  concentrates  fed  to  milk 

cows  on  farms  selling  milk  or  cream  Slight  Rise  in  Feed  Costs 

in  1950,  8,540,000  tons,  or  52  per  cent,  The  value  per  100  pounds  of  con- 
were  homegrown  and  7,885,000  tons  centrate  rations  fed  to  milk  cows 
were  purchased.  Regionally,  there  started  the  year  1950  at  a  level  ap- 
were  wide  variations  in  the  propor-  proximately  10  per  cent  lower  than 
tion  of  feed  that  was  homegrown.  In  jn  January  1949  but  by  December 
the  heavy  grain  producing  North  1950  the  trend  had  been  reversed 
Central  region,  homegrown  grains  anci  the  level  was  about  11  per  cent 
made  up  more  than  72  per  cent  of  higher  than  in  December  1949.  For 
the  total.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  the  year  1950  the  value  of  concen- 
deficit  feed  producing  North  Atlantic  trates  fed  to  milk  cows  averaged 
and  Western  regions,  about  one-  $3.08,  only  six  cents  (two  per  cent) 
fourth  and  one-fifth  of  the  concen-  higher  than  the  annual  average  for 
trate  ration  was  homegrown  in  the  1949.  The  average  value  for  1950, 
respective  regions.  however,  was  well  below  the  record 

Individual  States  varied  in  regard  high  of  $3.84  for  1948. 
to  the  proportion  of  homegrown  feed  There  was  a  great  deal  of  vari- 
in  the  milk  cow  concentrate  ration,  ation  among  individual  States  in  the 
In  some  New  England  Stales,  only  a  average  value  of  concentrate  rations 
fraction  of  one  per  cent  of  the  fed  to  milk  cows.  Maine  was  again 
rations  fed  by  dairy  reporters  was  high  with  an  average  of  $4.02  per 
made  up  of  homegrown  feeds.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  Iowa,  Illinois, 

Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas,  83  per 
cent  or  more  of  all  concentrate  feeds 
in  the  milk  cow. ration  were  home¬ 
grown,  and,  of  the  barley,  slightly 
more  than  two-thirds.  The  signifi¬ 
cance  of  these  figures  is  that  if  west¬ 
ern  milk  continues  to  increase  in 
competition  with  eastern  dairy 
farms,  it  is  imperative  that  thought 
be  given  to  producing  more  home¬ 
grown  feed. 

Corn,  Oats  and  Commercial  Mixed 
Feed 

The  concentrate  rations  fed  to 
milk  cows  in  1950  included  32  per 
cent  corn,  26  per  cent  commercial 
mixed  feed,  22  per  cent  oats,  about 
four  per  cent  barley,  three  per  cent 
wheat  bran  or  shorts,  about  two  per 
cent  each  of  cottonseed  meal  and 
soybeans  or  meal,  one  per  cent  of 
wheat  and  linseed  meal,  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  gluten  feed  or  meal  and 
cottonseed,  and  about  five  per  cent 
of  miscellaneous  grains  and  feed- 
stuffs.  This  pattern  was  practically 
unchanged  from  1949.  .All  changes  in 
reported  percentages  were  very 
minor.  The  percentage  of  commercial 
mixed  feed  in  the  ration  increased 
slightly,  while  the  percentage  of  oil 
seeds  and  oil  seed  meals  declined 
slightly,  due  undoubtedly  to  the  very 
sharp  rise  in  price  of  some  of  the  oil¬ 
seed  feeds. 

By  regions,  the  kinds  of  concen¬ 
trates  fed  to  dairy  cows  differed 
sharply,  but  this  year’s  feeding  fol- 


100  pounds,  and  North  Dakota  had 
the  lowest  average  at  $2.12  per  100 
pounds.  Among  some  of  the  more 
important  dairy  States,  concentrate 
rations  fed  in  Wisconsin  were  worth 
$2.93  per  100  pounds,  in  New  York 
$3.58,  in  Minnesota  $2.58,  in  Iowa 
$2.47,  and  in  California  $3.25. 

Roughage  for  Milk  Cows 

Hay  was  fed  to  milk  cows  on  97 
per  cent  of  the  farms,  silage  on  30 
per  cent,  and  dry  roughage  other 
than  hay  on  21  per  cent.  For  the 
country  as  a  whole,  the  quantity  of 
roughage  fed  per  milk  cow  during 
the  winter  feeding  period  has  been 
relatively  stable  during  the  past  six 
years. 

Of  the  total  hay  fed  to  milk  cows, 
49  per  cent  was  alfalfa;  30  per  cent 
clover,  clover  mixtures  or  lespedeza; 
two  per  cent  soybean,  cowpea,  or 
peanut  hay;  and  19  per  cent  other 
kinds  of  hay.  In  the  Western,  Great. 
Lakes,  Northern  Corn  Belt,  Central 
Great  Plains,  Rocky  Mountain  and 
Pacific  Coast  States,  alfalfa  was  the 
most  important  kind  of  hay  fed  to 
milk  cows.  In  Montana,  Idaho,  Colo¬ 
rado,  Arizona,  Utah  and  California, 
alfalfa  made  up  more  than  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  hay  fed.  In  the 
Northeastern  States  and  Ohio,  clover 
and  clover  mixtures,  including  clover 
and  timothy,  made  up  the  largest 
share  of  hay  fed  to  milking  herds. 
In  Missouri  and  in  many  Southern 
States,  lespedeza  was  especially  im¬ 
portant.  Mixed  grass  hays  were  im¬ 
portant  in  New  England,  New  York 
and  Minnesota  wild  hay  was  fed 
extensively  in  the  Dakotas. 

The  per  ton  value  figures  repre¬ 
sent  a  composite  value  of  the  various 
kinds  and  types  of  homegrown  and 
purchased  hay  actually  fed  to  milk 
cows  and  include  both  loose  and 
baled  hay.  Variations  among  in¬ 
dividual  States  were  great.  Hay  fed 
to  milk  cows  in  North  Dakota  on 
February  1,  1950  was  valued  at  only 
$13.50  per  ton  and  that  fed  in 
Florida  was  worth  $44  per  ton.  Fac¬ 
tors  affecting  the  value  of  hay  in¬ 
clude  production  costs,  kind  fed, 
quality  of  hay,  proportion  baled,  per¬ 
centage  purchased,  and  in  some  cases 
costs  of  transportation  from  surplus¬ 
producting  to  deficient  areas. 

Of  the  silage  fed  to  milk  cows  in 
the  United  States,  corn  silage  was  by 
far  the  most  important  single  kind. 
It  made  up  83  per  cent  of  all  silage 
fed  in -dairy  reporters’  herds  during 
the  1949-50  Winter  feeding  season. 
Sorghum  and  grass  silage  each  made 
up  six  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
mixed  and  other  silage  accounted  for 
five  per  cent.  Sorghum  silage  was 
the  predominant  kind  in  Kansas  and 
most  South  Central  States.  Grass 
silage  has  increased  rapidly  and  now 
makes  an  important  contribution  lo¬ 
cally  in  some  Middle  and  North  At¬ 
lantic  States  and  the  Pacific  North¬ 
west. 


Showmanship  is  an  important  part  of  4-H  Club  training.  Alvin  Marcy, 
Woodstock,  Windham  County,  Conn.,  won  champion  showmanship  non 
with  this  well  groomed  heifer  in  the  Jersey  division  at  the  1950 

States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 
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Livestock  Shipping  Shrink¬ 
age  and  Fill 

What  is  the  average  shipping 
shrinkage  for  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs? 
How  much  of  this  shrinkage  will  be 
gained  back  by  what  is  known  as 
the  fill  (feed  and  water)  on  arrival? 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  m.  j. 

The  shrinkage  and  fill  of  livestock 
due  to  shipping  will  vary  consider¬ 
ably,  depending  on  the  condition  and 
previous  feeding  of  the  animals,  es¬ 
pecially  cattle  and  sheep.  For  in¬ 
stance,  fat  cattle  and  lambs  which 
have  been  fed  liberally  on  silage  will 
shrink  an  average  of  from  one  to  two 
per  cent  more  than  similar  animals 
which  have  received  only  dry  rough- 
age.  On  the  average,  cattle  which 
have  been  in  transit  for  24  hours  or 
less  will  shrink  from  four  to  six  per 
cent,  and  will  gain  back  about  two 
per  cent  of  this  loss  after  they  have 
been  allowed  water  and  feed.  If 
cattle  and  sheep  are  not  allowed  any 
water  for  about  12  to  24  hours  be¬ 
fore  being  shipped,  and  fed  only 
timothy  hay,  they  will  arrive  in 
better  condition  at  the  unloading 
point  and  take  on  a  greater  fill. 
Such  handling  is  not  cruel;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  most  humane  way 
to  care  for  them  because  they  do 
not  get  on  the  cars  with  a  lot  of 
water  sloshing  around  in  their  in¬ 
sides,  which  causes  them  to  become 
upset  from  the  rough  riding.  Cattle 
in  transit  for  24  to  36  hours  will 
shrink  an  average  of  eight  per  cent 
and  gain  back  two  to  three  per  cent 
from  the  fill.  Those  in  transit  over 
36  hours  will  shrink  an  average  of 
from  one  to  two  per  cent  more  than 
the  averages  just  given. 

Sheep  and  lambs  will  vary  even 
more  in  their  shrinkage  and  fill  than 
cattle.  Lambs  are  often  shipped  di¬ 
rect  off  the  range  to  Eastern  points; 
the  average  shrink  with  them  for 
such  a  long  distance  is  almost  eight 
per  cent.  They  will  gain  back  about 
two  per  cent  from  the  fill  and,  if 
they  are  to  be  handled  as  feeder 
lambs  for  fattening,  they  will  gain 
back  all  of  this  transit  shrink  in 
about  two  weeks  or  less,  provided 
they  are  properly  fed  and  handled. 
Fat  lambs  in  transit  for  24  to  36 
hours  will  sustain  an  average  net 
shrink  of  about  four  per  cent. 

Hogs,  on  the  average,  shrink  and 
fill  considerably  less  than  cattle  and 
sheep  when  shipped  to  market.  This 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
only  one  stomach  as  contrasted  to 
four  for  the  ruminants.  Conse¬ 
quently  there  is  not  so  much  un¬ 
digested  weight  to  be  influenced.  A 
net  shrink  of  about  three  per  cent 
for  a  36  hour  shipment  or  less  is 
considered  normal  for  hogs. 


Mass.  Sheepmen’s  Meeting 

A  meeting  of  Massachusetts  sheep¬ 
men  from  Essex  and  adjoining 
counties  was  recently  held  at  the 
Essex  Agricultural  School.  With  the 
assistance  of  Francis  C.  Smith, 
county  agent,  and  John  Fielding, 
secretary  of  the  Middlesex  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn.,  an  organization  was 
founded.  An  election  was  held  and 
officers  chosen  to  serve  until  the  next 
annual  meeting.  These  are  Douglas 
Ross,  Ipswich,  president.  D.  W. 
Shepard,  West  Newbury,  vice-pres., 
and  Donald  Pacey,  South  Hamilton, 
secy.-treas. 

Committees  were  appointed  to  ar¬ 
range  future  meetings  and  lay  plans 
for  the  annual  Sheep  Show.  Member¬ 
ship  is  open  to  all  persons  owning  or 
interested  in  sheep  and  one  need 
not  be  a  resident  of  Essex  County 
to  join. 

All  wool  within  the  county  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  pooled  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  new  organization.  It  is 
expected  that  a  considerably  better 
price  may  be  obtained  through  the 
pool.  The  time  and  place  of  the  pool 
will  be  announced  later. 


Angus  on  the  Increase 

Breeders  of  purebred  Aberdeen- 
Angus  recorded  and  transferred 
ownership  on  more  cattle  during  the 
first  half  of  the  1951  fiscal  year  than 
in  any  previous  semi-annual  period, 
according  to  Frank  Richards  of  the 
American  Aberdeen-Angus  Breeders’ 
Assn.  During  the  first  six  months, 
1,710  new  registered  herds  were  es¬ 
tablished  as  noted  by  the  new  breed¬ 
ers  joining  the  national  registry 
association.  This  is  more  than  a  40 
per  cent  increase  in  new  Aberdeen- 
Angus  herds  compared  with  the 


same  period  last  year,  emphasizing 
the  strong  trend  toward  improved 
beef  cattle  production  and  grassland 
farming. 

Registrations  of  purebred  Aber¬ 
deen-Angus  for  the  first  six  months 
numbered  84,623,  as  compared  with 
66,986  head  recorded  during  the 
same  period  a  year  ago.  Transfers 
totaled  64,319  as  compared  with 
49,897  head  of  registered  Aberdeen- 
Angus  changing  hands  during  the 
same  six-month  period  a  year  ago. 


Annual  Guernsey  Meeting 

Nearly  1,000  dairymen  from  30 
States  and  Canada  heard  the  annual 
report  of  the  American  Guernsey 
Cattle  Club  given  by  Karl  B.  Musser, 
secretary-treasurer.  For  the  first 
time  in  74  years,  the  national  Guern¬ 
sey  meeting  was  held  on  a  farm. 
Curtiss  Candy  Farms,  Cary,  Ill., 
owner  of  an  outstanding  Guernsey 
herd,  furnished  their  large  arena  for 
the  activity. 

Musser’s  report  revealed  a  num¬ 
ber  of  all-time  highs  for  the  Guern¬ 
sey  breed.  Registration  of  females  hit 
a  new  peak  of  78,888  and  the  23,645 
animals  entered  into  the  Perform¬ 
ance  Register  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club  is  also  a 
record.  Total  registrations  for  the 
year  were  94,901.  The  year  1950 
showed  a  great  activity  with  an  11 
per  cent  increase  in  sales  of  pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  females.  Auction 
sales  totals  of  nearly  $5,000,000  indi¬ 
cate  a  rapid  swing  to  marketing 
cattle  through  auctions. 


High  Holstein  Production  in 
Massachusetts 

Latest  developments  at  the  Wild 
Rose  Farm,  owned  by  Sidney  P. 
White,  Andover,  Mass.,  shows  a  con¬ 
centrated  breeding  program  with 
outstanding  production  records.  The 
Wild  Rose  Farm  herd  is  headed  by 
the  13-year  old  Newmont  Arlene 
Lad,  son  of  Newmont  Ormsby  Per¬ 
fection  Lad  Ex.  In  spite  of  the  inter¬ 
ruptions  last  Fall,  caused  by  the 
show  circuit  which  resulted  in  many 
blue  ribbons  as  well  as  double  grand 
champion  and  junior  champion,  the 
herd  averaged  18,220  milk  and  655 
butterfat  —  3X.  A  great  deal  can  be 
said  in  favor  of  the  uniformity  in 
size  as  well  as  type. 


Book  Note 

Approved  Practices  in  Beef 
Cattle  Production.  —  By  Elwood  M. 
Juergenson.  Here  is  a  book  of  con¬ 
centrated  cattle  sense.  It  is  a  how- 
to-do-it  book  that  furnishes  a  list  of 
jobs  that  have  to  be  done,  then  tells 
you  how  to  do  them  in  the  right  way. 
The  author  has  boiled  down  thou¬ 
sands  of  pages  of  scientific  research 
data  into  a  to-the-point  book  that 
tells  how  you  can  successfully  raise 
beef  cattle. 

All  the  discussions  are  specific. 
The  author  has  provided  a  compre¬ 
hensive  list  of  activities  which  in¬ 
volve  approved  practices,  and  then 
tells  how  each  should  be  performed. 
As  an  illustration,  when  discussing 
controlling  parasites,  the  subject  is 
broken  down  into  suggested  prac¬ 
tices  and  what  should  be  done.  d. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York,  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $1.85  (New  York 
City  residents  add  five  cents  sales 


“I  may  as  well  sell  my  calf  and  go 
out  of  business.  I  hear  there  isn’t 
much  chance  for  the  small  dairyman 
anymore 


EVERYBODY  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  LEEDANMERE  500” 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED  HERD 
Excellent  Opportunity  for  a  New  Breeder.  We  offer  for  sale  7  fine  cows 
with  calves  at  side  sired  by  Leedanmere  500”,  an  outstanding  son  of  the 
1946  International  Champion,  and  rebred  to  him.  This  is  known  as  a 
thrqe-in-one  deal,  and  it  is  the  best  way  to  start  a  herd.  These  cows 
are  priced  at  $1500  —  each  with  calf  at  side.  Three  have  bull  calves 
worthy  of  showing.  Four  have  fine  heifer  calves  of  show  caliber.  Do 
you  want  them  all?  We  will  sell  them  for  $8,500  —  in  one  lot.  *  *  *  *  * 
We  also  have  for  sale  3  outstanding  sons  of  Leedanmere  500”,  all  of 
breeding  age,  priced  at  $1500,  $2500,  and  $3500.  Write  or  phone  for 
pedigrees.  LEE  DAN  FARMS,  Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus  Cattle. 

WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  NEW  JERSEY 

"NEW  JERSEY  HOME  OF  THE  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  EILEEN  ME  RES" 


SHROPSHIRE  EWES  AVERAGE 
1.51  per  LAMBS  per  EWE. 
THE  AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY  ASSOCIATION, 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  Dept.  33 


SAVE  THE  DATE 
SATURDAY  JULY  21st  1:00  P.  M. 

For  The 

NEW  ENGLAND  SHEEP  AND  WOOL 
GROWERS  ASSN.  RAM  &  EWE  SALE 
At  the  LUTHER  BELDEN  FARM 
NORTH  HATFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 
ANNUAL  MEETING  AND  BANQUET 
JULY  20th  6:30  P.  M. 

For  Sale  Catalogue  Write  — 

HENRY  EASTERBROOKS,  Sale  Mgr. 

BOX  251,  DUDLEY,  MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW  JERSEY  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 

4th  Annual  Sale 

Judging  Pavilion — College  of  Agriculture 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
JULY  14,  1951  1:00  P.  M. 

For  information  write  to: 

G.  W.  Vander  Noot,  Secy.,  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Registered  Hampshire  Sheep  For  Sale 

I  Ewe  Sired  by  English  Ram  that  also  Sired  Top 
Ram  Staunton  Sale  1943.  I  Yearling  Ram  sired  10 
lambs  from  6  ewes.  I  Yearling  Ram  Goldwine 
breeding.  Prices  upon  request. 

INDIAN  BROOK  FARM,  MENDHAM,  N.  J. 

WANTFI)'  ft  FWF3  2  or  3  years  old. 

nHillCU.  D  tnH  Graded  or  pure-breed 
Suffolk  stock.  Quote  price  and  breeding  in  first 
letter,  as  soon  as  lambs  are  weaned  or  disposed 

of.  DOUBLE  TROUBLE  FARM 

Turtle  Mill  Brook  West  Long  Branch,  N.  J. 

FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and 
SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS  with  SIZE  and 
QUALITY;  also  choice  Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes. 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

6  week  —  Pure  Breeds  or  Mixed.  We  pay  express 
charges.  N.  Y.  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE, 

446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD..  BRONX,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  Puppies,  grown  dogs.  ARC  Cocker  Spaniels. 
St.  Bernards.  Cross-bred  Collie  Bernards,  Collie 
Shepherds.  Wormed,  distemper  vaccinated.  Terms. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  TEL.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y- 


-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - 

Females  $18.50;  males  $22.50.  Shipped  C.  0.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


T-»TTREBREP  COCKEIi  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
_L.  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

A.K.C.  Registered.  Farm  Raised.  Price  Reasonable. 
MRS.  MARK  NORTHROP,  ARKPORT,  N.  Y. 


Chesapeake  Bay  Retriever  Purebred  Pups  3  months. 
Excellent  duck  and  pheasant  dogs.  Will  be  ready  for 
fall  hunting.  J.  J.  BARTLETT,  E.  Syracuse  4,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton.  Now  Hampshire 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


AIRDALES  •  Purebred  Diggs,  Virginia 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPS  $  1 0-$  1 2. 
SHEPHERD  COLLIE  CROSS  $5.00.  B.  FALKE, 
R.  D.  5,  CANANDAIGUA,  NEW  YORK 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  NOW  —  MORE  LATER. 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 


Earn  Extra  Money  In 
Your  Spare  Time 

A  wonderful  opportunity 
for  men  or  women  who  en¬ 
joy  meeting  people.  Sell 
subscriptions  in  your  vi¬ 
cinity  on  a  full  or  part- 
time  basis.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions.  Interesting 
work.  No  experience  nec¬ 
essary.  For  details  write 
Circulation  Manager. 

The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St. 

New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer,  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  othenr  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
Crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts*  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  8horthora1  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
JSf/JL *?;??•  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY •  Dept  RN5  313  S.  giaSTME  ML.  SMlMSflEU)  4.  MB. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Keaonabla  Prices.  We  specialize  In  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH.  OHIO  Phone  54  of  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


EXCELLENT  FAT  FEEDER  STEERS 


For  Sale, 
pounds  each. 
REMLEY, 


REGISTERED  ANGUS.  Approx.  800 
36  cents  per  pound.  Will  finish  readily. 
R.  D.,  HACKETTSTOWN,  N.  J. 
Telephone  476- M 


FOR  SALE  #  Registered  Jersey  Bull 
2  Y  ears  oi  Best  Bloodlines  For  Information  contact 
HEXAF00S  FARM  R.  D.  1  R0YERST0WN,  PA. 


Registered,  Mr.  Ernest  of  Prince  465766  11  months 
Dam,  Hightide’s  ButterGirl  535376.  Sire,  Webotiiek 
Prince  318425.  Excellent  possibilities.  Will  sell  $375. 

J.  M.  JOHNSON. _ NEW  PRESTON.  CONN. 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobteskill,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  brad  to  CM R 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1035 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &.  O.  I.  C.  crossed* 
5-6  wks.  old.  $11.50  each;  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


Purebred  Chester  White 

Pigs,  six  to  eight  weeks  old.  large  Utters,  large  type, 
fast  growers,  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated  boar* 
for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Auatin  Geisbert,  8upt. 


Purebred  Yorkshires 

Bear  pigs  from  Canadian  and  English  blood  lines 
Write  or  Visit  Us 

TAM  BARK  FARM,  C.  D.  Tanner  owner,  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  OUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshiro-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D„  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM.  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Bleed  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
Silts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager.  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


»  *  w  *»•  n  is  n  i  k  t  3  0 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINA  HOGS 

Booking  orders  for  spring  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin; 
cholera  immune.  Herd  established  1919.  Write  — 

G.  CLYDES  THOMPSON,  MIDDLETOWN.  VA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Purebred  Hampshire  Bred  JSilts.  Finest  blood  lines. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy.  Pa. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


FOXES 


______________  WANTED  _________________ 

To  Buy  Good.  Young,  WILD  RED  FOX  CUBS. 
Just  caught.  Write  to  —  ROBERT  TITLOW 
R*  3-  WERNERSVILLE,  PENNA. 

RABBITS 


ANUUK A  RABBITS  FOR  SALE 


PEDIGREED  STOCK.  WHITE  AND  COLORED 
MRS.  EDITH  GUYVITS 

17  SALINA  ST.,  BALDWINSVILLE,  N.  Y 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS - 

8  to  lO  weeks  old.  Bucks  S2.00  Does  S3. OO 
Mrs.  O.  A.  KELLER  LACKAWAXEN,  PA. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  BLACK  PERCHER0N 
STUD  COLT.  ONE  YEAR.  WEIGHT  1050. 

A.  S.  Rovenolt,  Turbotville,  Northumberland  Co.  Penna. 
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Bed  Chicks  is  Jim  Warren’s  special  contribution 
to  the  industry.  His  superlative  birds  show  true 
championship  performance  in  almost  every  clime 
and  region.  Both  WARREN  REDS  and 
WARREN  HAMPS  are  unexcelled  as  depend¬ 
able  money-makers. 


1950  8C0RES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at- 
tained  in  this  contest  —  8660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 


1949  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Tsar  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1988). 

STORBS,  Conn.  —  New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds,  Production  Hemps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  oontest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warrsn  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESS? 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mggg.  -  U.  8.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Year*  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXEO  CHICKS 


J.Js  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mate. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  yoar* 


Eggs  or  Meat 

.  .  .  here  is  a  strain  of  White  Rocks  that 
has  proven  its  profit  abilities  to  thousands 
of  poultrymen  during  past  53  years.  In¬ 
creased  stamina,  rapid  growth,  high 
livability,  SUPERB  MEAT  QUALITY 
and  PERSISTENT  EGG  LAYING  are 
firmly  established  inherent  abilities. 

Our  new  low  summer  prices  now  in 
effect  make  it  even  more  profitable  to 
try  Tolman  White  Rocks  now  —  Act 
today! 

Every  breeder  on  our 
own  farm  100%  State 
Tested  PULLORUM 
CLEAN. 

BABY  CHICKS 
$15  per  100 
Summer  Price 

New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  made 
for  others  —  tells  full 
story  of  our  53  years 
breeding.  Write  at 
once  for  free  copy. 

DEPT.  F 

Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


ioseph  tolman  Mr 

ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Stern  Bros. 

{eqiuyino 


NEW  HAMPS  HIRES 
ROCKHAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Empty  Pens 
Can’t  Write  Your 
Grocery  Checks! 


NEITHER  will  they  pay  off  when  the 
demand  for  eggs  is  great.  Get  ready 


now  to  fil{  those  laying  houses  with 
STERN  BROS.  “Late  Season  ‘Hen’ 
Chicks.”  Make  those  pens  hum  next 
Fall  and  Winter  with  the  cackle  of 
pullets  that  are  laying  and  paying. 

Let  STERN  BROS.  “Late  Season 
‘Hen’  Chicks”  build  a  successful 
poultry  future  for  you.  Put  in  a  brood 
this  May  or  June,  and  you  will  be 
dollars  ahead  next  Fall  and  Winter. 
(U.  S.-N.  J.  Approved  and  Pullorum 
Clean.  Straight  Run  and  Sexed 
Chicks). 


June  16,  1951 


Automatic  Egg  Collection 

Archie  Coll  of  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  runs 
15,000  New  Hampshires.  His  busi¬ 
ness  is  selling  day-old  chicks  around 
the  calendar.  He  produces  about 
40,000  chicks  a  week,  part  of  them 
from  his  strain  of  meat-producing 
New  Hampshires  mated  to  Barred 
Rocks  for  broiler  and  roaster  pro¬ 
duction,  part  from  his  high-produc¬ 
ing  egg  strain. 

In  1949  he  built  a  new  laying 
house,  188  feet  long,  60  feet  wide. 
Each  floor  has  three  pens,  1,000  lay¬ 
ers  to  a  pen.  There  is  automatic  mash 
feeding  with  an  endless  chain  in  a 
metal  trough;  there  is  also  an  auto¬ 
matic  water  supply.  The  big  labor 
cost  is  handling  eggs,  so  Coll  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  So  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  this  is  the  only 
automatic  egg  collector  in  the 
country. 

The  banks  of  laying  nests  on  each 
floor  are  back  to  back  with  a  seven 
inch  space  between  the  two  rows 
of  nests.  In  this  space  on  each  of  the 
three  floors  is  an  endless  six-inch 
rubberoid  belt.  The  wire-bottomed 
nests  slant  to  this  belt;  as  soon  as  an 
egg  is  laid,  it  rolls  from  the  nest 
through  an  opening  onto  the  belt. 
Two  or  three  times  in  cool  weather, 
oftener  in  warm,  the  one-fourth 
horsepower  motor  that  operates  each 
belt  is  started. 

The  eggs  come  along  to  a  small 
room  at  the  end  of  each  floor.  Here  is 
a  very  ingenious  contraption,  de¬ 
vised  by  Coll.  He  calls  it  a  “Time 
Picker.”  Wire  fingers  pick  up  the 
eggs  and  hold  them  while  they  are 
taken  down  to  the  first  floor  room 
where  the  eggs  are  released  as  the 
wire  fingers  fold  down.  The  eggs 
roll  onto  the  grader.  One  man  does 
all  the  work  at  the  grader.  This 
“Time  Picker”  has  wooden  plates  on 
an  endless  chain;  the  wire  fingers  are 


on  these  wooden  plates.  As  the  plates 
come  by  the  end  of  the  egg  belt,  the 
fingers  straighten  out,  receive  eggs, 
then  straighten  up  and  carry  the  eggs 
down  to  the  grader. 

Mr.  Coll  has  estimated  that  in  a 
10-year  period  it  will  save  thousands 
of  dollars  in  labor  costs  over  the  tra¬ 
ditional  method  of  man  collecting 
with  a  basket,  carrying  the  basket 
to  the  grading  room  and  then  remov¬ 
ing  the  eggs  from  the  baskets.  Coll 
feels  that  1,000  layers  per  pen  is 
sufficient.  He  feeds  commercial  feeds. 
One  man  dumps  bags  of  mash  or 
pellets  into  the  box  through  which 
the  endless  feed  chain  runs.  “There 
is  a  profit  dollar  in  the  poultry  busi¬ 
ness,  whether  in  market  eggs,  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  day  old  chicks,  or  meat 
production,”  he  said.  “But  every 
month  that  goes  by  emphasizes  that 
the  man  who  makes  money  today  is 
the  one  who  learns  how  to  cut  labor 
costs.  This  automatic  egg  collector 
is  the  best  labor  saver  we  have  on 
our  breeding  farm  and  hatchery.” 

H.  S.  Pearson 

New  Hampshire 


Growth  Rate  of  Broilers 

Perhaps  you  may  wonder  at  times 
whether  or  not  your  chicks  are  mak¬ 
ing  normal  growth.  The  word  “nor- 
mal”  probably  should  not  be  used  in 
this  respect — at  least  not  if  it  carries 
the  connotation  that  all  chickens 
when  properly  cared  for  will  have 
the  same  weight  at  a  given  age.  Cer¬ 
tainly  this  is  not  the  case.  One  needs 
only  to  refer  to  the  reports  of  the 
Maine  Broiler  Test  to  appreciate  the 
fact  that  chickens  exhibit  a  wide 
variation  in  weight,  even  when 
reared  under  the  same  environ¬ 
ment  and  fed  the  same  ration. 

A  recent  report  of  this  test  shows 
the  heaviest  group  of  broilers  aver¬ 
aged  4.7  pounds  at  the  age  of  14 


Time  Picker  carrier  takes  eggs  down  to  first  floor.  Rarely  is  there  any  break¬ 
age.  The  drum  on  which  endless  egg  belt  runs  can  be  seen  at  left. 


Archie  Coll ,  Jaffrey,  N.  H.,  watches  the  egg  belt  bring  the  eggs  to  the  Time 
Picker.  Eggs  are  shunted  from  the  belt  to  the  wire  fingers.  Fingers 
straighten  up;  eggs  go  down  to  the  first  floor  for  grading.  Endless  belt  runs 
full  length  of  188  foot  house.  A  belt  serves  each  floor. 


weeks  and  the  lowest  group  3.9 
pounds.  Weights  of  individual  birds 
in  the  group  are  not  given  but,  in  a 
broiler  project  conducted  at  the  New 
Jersey  Experiment  Station,  the 
heaviest  bird  in  the  group  at  14 
weeks  weighed  5.1  pounds  and  the 
lightest  bird  4.1  pounds. 

Considering  these  variations,  what 
then  is  one  to  consider  normal  for 
his  own  particular  lot  of  chicks  at 
home?  Every  individual  chick  and 
every  group  has  a  definite  limitation 
on  its  development,  inherent  in  its 
genetic  makeup;  therefore  the  im¬ 
possible  cannot  be  attained.  Yet  a 
guide  can  be  set  up  as  a  goal  to 
-strive  for  and,  if  it  is  not'obtained  on 
your  farm,  the  reason  should  be 
found.  You  may  be  getting  normal 
growth  for  your  particular  group  of 
chicks,  but  maybe  you  need  to  get 
chicks  from  another  source,  or  to  use 
different  feed,  or  to  improve  your 
management  practices  in  order  to  get 
even  better  results. 

As  a  guide,  therefore,  the  follow¬ 
ing  standard  is  suggested: 

Age  in  ;  Aver.  Weight  of  Heavy  Breed 

Weeks  Males  and  Females 

,  1  .  2%  ounces 

2  .  5  ounces 

8  .  8  ounces  ( V2  pound) 

'4  .  12  ounces  (%  pound) 

5  .  1  pound 

6  . 1  pound,  5  ounces 

7  .  1  pound,  10  ounces 

8  .  2  pounds 

9  .  2  pounds,  5  ounces 

10  .  2  pounds,  10  ounces 

11  .  3  pounds 

12  .  3  Y4  pounds 

At  12  weeks  of  age  the  cockerel 
chicks  should  weigh  about  three  and 
a  half  pounds  apiece,  and  the  pullet 
chicks  three  pounds  each. 

The  chicks  used  in  the  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  were  of  com¬ 
mercial  grade,  coming  from  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  that  were  representative  of 
the  flocks  of  the  owners.  Rearing  and 
management  were  on  a  commercial 
basis,  the  birds  being  confined  to  the 
pen  at  all  times,  with  400  chicks  in 
a  15  foot  by  20  foot  pen.  This  allowed 
less  than  one  square  foot  for  each 
bird,  certainly  a  condition  border¬ 
ing  on  crowding,  to  say  the  least. 
The  average  weight  of  birds  reared 
in  this  test  was  three  pounds  at  11 
weeks. 

Why  not  check  a  crateful  of  your 
chicks  against  the  guide  shown,  and 
then  write  me  if  you  can  beat  it? 
Suppose,  however,  your  chicks  are 
not  up  to  it  at  any  given  week — then 
what?  Well,  write  or  consult  your 
county  agricultural  agent  or  college 
extension  specialist.  Not  that  I  would 
not  want  to  hear  from  you,  but 
rather  that  someone  in  your  vicinity 
can  talk  with  you  personally  and 
give  you  on-the-spot  information. 
You  may  have  a  disease  problem, 
or  the  chicks  may  have  been  chilled 
or  overheated.  Perhaps  they  are 
crowding  each  other  at  night;  this 
will  retard  growth.  Maybe  your  feed¬ 
ing  system  is  wrong  or  the  mash  it¬ 
self  is  of  inferior  quality.  How  about 
the  source  of  the  chicks?  Maybe  you 
are  rearing  the  chicks  in  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  is  too  warm;  heat  retards 
growth. 

Go  over  the  following  check  list  of 
items,  based  on  the  ideal,  to  see  if 
you  can  find  a  reason  why  your  par¬ 
ticular  flock  is  not  up  to  standard: 
1.  Chicks  from  a  source  known  to 
have  a  good  reputation.  2.  Chicks 
from  pullorum-tested  flocks.  3. 
Chicks  arrived  in  good  condition, 
apparently  not  chilled  or  over¬ 
heated  in  transit.  4.  Brooder  stove 
operating  properly  at  all  times,  never 
going  out  and  causing  undue  crowd¬ 
ing  of  chicks.  5.  No  noticeable 
“pasting  up”  in  chicks  during  the 
first  week,  aside  from  possibly  a 
few  individuals.  6.  Brooder  house 
warm  for  the  first  two  weeks  but 
as  cool  as  possible  after  that  age. 

7.  Floor  drafts  avoided  by  care  in 
opening  windows  for  ventilation. 

8.  All-mash  chick  ration  from  a  re¬ 
liable  source  used  for  at  least  the 
first  eight  weeks  (no  grain,  except 
possibly  the  first  day  or  two).  9.  Hop¬ 
per  space  sufficient  for  all  the  chicks 
to  eat  at  once,  with  feed  in  constant 
supply.  10.  Some  disease  apparent,  as 
coccidiosis,  but  no  severe  outbreak  of 
any  infection  that  caused  the  chicks 
to  stop  eating  and  appear’ listless  or 
indifferent. 

Check  the  list,  and  see  how  many 
of  these  items  you  can  O.  K. 

C.  S.  Platt 
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Summer  Egg  Production 


Now  that  our  replacement  stock 
is  out  on  range,  we  can  take  a  little 
breather.  However,  with  much 
brighter  prospects  in  the  egg  busi¬ 
ness  tor  the  immediate  future,  we 
must  pay  closer  attention  to  our  lay¬ 
ing  stock.  Storage  holdings  never 
have  been  so  low  and,  with  supports 
removed,  the  speculators  are  gradu¬ 
ally  being  liquidated.  The  outlook  is 
for  higher  egg  prices  this  coming  Fall 
and,  in  fact,  all  through  the  late 
Summer. 

With  the  egg-feed  ratio  favorable, 
the  temptation  is  to  hold  many 
questionable  birds.  This  of  course  is 
a  mistake.  Poultry  meat  prices  have 
advanced,  especially  with  Leghorns, 
the  usual  bugaboo  of  the  light  strain 
operator.  The  cycle  in  poultry  is 
short,  shorter  than  in  eggs,  so  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  good  situation  must  be 
taken  when  prices  are  favorable  to 
market  non-laying  birds. 

Culling,  when  practiced  regularly, 
will  not  disturb  production.  Where 
there  are  only  a  few  birds  to  cull, 
these  usually  can  be  caught  and 
crated  during  the  regular  trips 
through  the  houses.  Broodies  should 
be  banded  and  disposed  of  after 
given  two  or  three  chances.  I  dislike 
seeing  the  drones  gulping  down 
quantities  of  good  feed  when  ex¬ 
perience  tells  me  that  they  will  not 
get  back  into  production  for  weeks. 

Culling,  I  believe,  is  one  of  the 
most  necessary  evils  on  any  poultry 
farm.  I  have  seen  too  many  run-of- 
the-mill  flocks  not  to  be  convinced 
of  this  procedure  as  being  essential 
for  high  production.  Naturally, 
where  yearlings  are  held  over  for 
another  season,  birds  should  be 
given  a  chance  to  get  over  the  molt 
but,  even  then,  those  showing  signs 
of  weakness  and  disease  should  be 
marketed  as  soon  as  it  becomes  con¬ 
venient.  The  wise  operator  culls 
regularly,  thus  realizing  the  utmost 
in  return  before  the  market  gets 
flooded  with  fowl  in  the  Fall.  There 
are  so  many  advantages  to  this  that 
there  can  be  no  question  of  its  value. 
Keep  only  the  high  producers. 

Common  sense  still  plays  an  im¬ 
portant  part  in  sustaining  summer 
production.  True,  feeds  are  steadily 
improving  with  the  addition  of  anti¬ 
biotics,  but  feeds  alone  will  fail  if 
the  management  becomes  faulty  and 
careless.  Common  sense  takes  in  a 
whale  of  a  lot  of  territory.  Foresight, 
perception,  business  sense,  honesty, 
industry  and  diligence  are  only  a 
few.  It  means  the  accumulation  of 
all  past  experience,  the  promotion  of 
those  practices  which  experience  has 
taught  are  beneficial  and  the  discard¬ 
ing  of  those  that  have  proved  harm¬ 
ful.  It  means  the  acute  perception 
of  the  operator  when  going  the 
rounds.  One  glance  can  tell  a  story 
of  the  condition  of  the  flock  and, 
where  experience  is  present,  what  to 
do  about  unfavorable  aspects. 


Each  succeeding  year  the  up  in 
egg  prices  starts  earlier.  With  early 
hatched  pullets  shelling  out  at  maxi¬ 
mum  about  the  first  of  September, 
the  price  peak  for  large  eggs  is  no 
longer  in  late  Fall,  but  late  Summer. 
For  a  month  or  two  there  will  be 
an  oversupply  of  small  and  medium 
eggs,  bringing  premiums  for  fancy 
large.  This  fact  should  stimulate  all 
wise  operators  to  get  the  most  out 
of  their  old  flocks  at  that  time. 

Sustaining  summer  production 
naturally  begins  with  stock  of  heavy 
laying  potentiality.  Even  poor  flocks 
can  be  culled  down  to  the  point 
where  the'"  percentage  of  lay  remains 
at  a  high  level  all  through  the 
Summer.  No  large  flock  can  be  kept 
intact  throughout  the  year  laying  at 
the  same  rate.  Now  is  the  proper 
time  to  get  rid  of  those  parasitic 
birds  that  eat  up  the  profits,  thus 
making  it  more  comfortable  for  the 
workers.  Try  to  keep  the  laying  per¬ 
centage  above  60  if  possible.  Do  not 
waste  good  feed  just  to  have  a  large 
flock;  better  to  have  half  a  flock  that 
lays  70  per  cent  than  a  large  one 
laying  only  40. 

Be  attentive  to  small  details.  The 
proportion  of  grain  to  mash  also  will 
vary  according  to  the  rate  of  lay.  No 
set  standard  will  solve  the  whole 
matter  of  sustained  summer  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  usually  the  small,  seem¬ 
ingly  insignificant  details  which  spell 
the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Several  days  without  grit 
results  in  less  consumption  of  feed; 
this  naturally  and  eventually  results 
in  fewer  eggs,  and  consequently 
more  birds  susceptible  to  disease. 

During  one  of  our  poultry  meet¬ 
ings,  the  rate  of  broken  eggs  and 
checks  was  discussed.  There  is  a 
wide  variation  of  percentages  of  this 
necessary  evil  on  different  farms  as 
the  discussion  proved.  Now,  with 
cracks  bringing  only  about  half  the 
price  of  normal  eggs,  one  can  see 
how  greatly  this  can  affect  the  over¬ 
all  profit. 

Attention  on  the  part  of  the  oper¬ 
ator  can  minimize  the  amount  of 
breakage.  Usually  there  will  be 
broodies  that  start  the  damage. 
Gathering  eggs  only  once  or  even 
twice  daily  encourages  brooding  and 
setting.  It  is  best  to  gather  them 
three  and  four  times  a  day,  thus 
avoiding  most  of  this  trouble.  Good 
roomy  nests  also  minimize  an  ex¬ 
cessive  percentage  of  broken  and 
cracked  eggs.  Sufficient  nesting  ma¬ 
terial  is  another  must.  All  these  de¬ 
tails,  if  given  consideration,  make  a 
satisfactory  whole.  Breakage  should 
not  exceed  two  per  cent  as  a  rule; 
where  the  percentage  is  greater,  it  is 
time  to  investigate  the  causes.  Do 
not  economize  on  good  feed.  Bather 
keep  only  the  best  birds,  and  give 
them  the  best  obtainable, 

New  York  Stanley  M.  Kenney 


Poultry  Range  Management 

In  the  last  10  years  I  have  found 
that  the  proper  management  of  poul¬ 
try  ranges  is  important.  A  well 
managed  range  can  save  as  much  as 
20  per  cent  of  our  feed  bill  on  the 
growing  pullet  flock.  Good  range 
management  includes  clipping  of  the 
range  at  regular  intervals  so  as  to 
encourage  the  growing  of  tender  new 
grass  and  clover.  The  birds  do  not 
eat  the  old  coarse  material  as  well 
as  they  do  the  young  tender  leaves, 
nor  do  they  gain  as  much  by  eating 
the  older  grasses.  I  never  crowd 
our  ranges;  in  most  cases  500  birds 
per  acre  is  my  limit.  The  feed  hop¬ 
pers  are  so  arranged  in  line  that 
they  can  be  filled  daily.  They  are 
never  overfilled,  as  they  are  in¬ 
tended  to  be  emptied  every  day. 
There  are  sufficient  feed  hoppers  to 
let  all  the  birds  eat  at  one  time  if 
they  want;  this  means  about  one 
linear  foot  of  hopper  for  each  three 
birds.  Our  shelters  are  located  as 
far  apart  as  possible  so  that  the  birds 
will  be  spread  out  evenly  over  the 
range. 

Many  poultrymen  locate  their 
shelters  along  one  side  of  their  range 
one  year,  and  move  them  to  the 
opposite  side  the  following  year;  this 
I  consider  good  poultry  practice.  Our 
water  fountains,  located  between 
the  shelters,  are  set  on  wire  plat¬ 
forms  with  dry  wells  under  them  so 
as  to  prevent  wet  spots  on  the  range. 
Numerous  fountains  allow  the  birds 


to  get  water  at  any  place  and  time; 
shade  over  the  fountains  helps  to 
keep  the  water  always  more  palata¬ 
ble.  j.  s. 

Need  for  Cool  and  Moist 
Egg  Storage 

Poultrymen  will  sell  more  top 
grade  eggs  if  they  keep  them  cool 
and  moist.  A  recent  Cornell  survey 
shows  that  farms  with  low  egg  room 
temperatures  sold  10  per  cent  more 
high  quality  eggs  than  those  where 
the  temperature  averaged  70  degrees 
or  more.  Most  poultrymen  don’t  have 
a  special  egg  room  but  use  the 
kitchen,  porch  or  cellar.  The  cellar 
of  the  house  is  better  for  holding 
eggs  than  the  kitchen  or  the  porch 
where  temperatures  in  Summer  may 
actually  be  higher  than  outside. 
Cellars  average  about  three  degrees 
cooler  than  outside  temperatures. 

During  the  Summer  the  humidity 
in  the  cellar  ranges  between  70  and 
80  per  cent  which  is  about  right.  This 
means  about  three  dozen  more  top 
quality  eggs  in  each  case  than  if 
the  humidity  is  low.  The  basement 
is  not  much  good  for  egg  storage 
during  the  Winter  if  there  is  a  fur¬ 
nace  in  it.  The  heat  from  the 
furnace  makes  the  humidity  low 
and  the  high  temperature  has  a  dis¬ 
astrous  effect  on  quality.  A  separate 
egg  room  in  the  cellar  will  be  a 
worthwhile  addition  to  most  poultry 
businesses.  Detailed  information  on 
egg  room  construction  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  county  agricultural 
agents  in  New  York  State. 


BABCOCKS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

Ai  (lie  1930  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 

Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
Isold  the  all-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Bhode 
Island  Beds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15.000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi- 
giee-ptogeny  testing  program. 


i SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
t  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
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Picker 


Eviscerating 

Table 


See  PICKWICK  First 

for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You'll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Write  today  for  complete  line 
folder.  It's  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Scalding 

Tank 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


H  I-6RADE 
CHICKS 


GRAYBILL’S 

U. S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CONTROLLED 

Postpaid,  Cash  or  C.O.D.  Non-Sexed  Pits.  Ckls. 
Grayblli’s  Special  Mating  R.O.P.  109  100  100 

Sired  Large  Type  Wh.  Leghorns.  $13.00  $26.00  $3.00 

AAA  Bed  Box  &  Br.  Cross .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  New  Hampshire .  14.00  23.00  12.00 

AAA  WH.  BOCKS .  13.00  22.00  12.00 

Safe  arrival  guar.  Order  direct  or  Free  Lit.  on  request. 
Special  Prices  on  Started  Leg.  Pit’s  &  Heavy  Breeds. 
C.  S.  GRAYBILL  POULTRY  FARM  &  HATCHERY 
BOX  6.  COCOLAMUS,  Pa.  (Juniata  Co.) 


CHERRY  HILL  CHICKS 


Thirty-Four  years  breeding.  TJ.  S.  B.  O.  P.  Foun¬ 
dation  Large  Type  White  Leghorns  assures  you  the 
highest  quality.  We  also  offer  Heavy  Breeds  and 
Started  Chicks.  Write  Today  for  Our  1951  Price  List. 

CHERRY  HILL  POULTRY  FARM 
WM.  NACE  (Owner),  Box  R,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Harnps.,  Bock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-o.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baumgardners  Chicks 


Burr  Strain  Wh.  Legnorus,  Ctiristie  &  Nicnols  New 
Hampshires,  Bar.  Rocks,  Rock-Bed  St  Bed-Rock 
Crosses.  Blummer  Strain  Wh.  Bocks.  All  Breeders 
Bloodtestecf.  Limited  amount  of  Chicks  available  from 
New  Castle  Vaccinated  flocks.  Get  our  price  list  *  order 
early.  J.  A.  BAUMGARDNER,  Beaver  Springs  I,  Pa. 

BLACK  GIANTS 

Get  BEAL  JERSEY  GIANT  Chicks  from  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  originally  de¬ 
veloped  and  have  been  kept  true  to  their  great 
size  and  beauty. 

JOHN  W.  BOTTCHER 

Box  S-R,  Mount  Holly,  New  Jersey 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Get  200  EGGS* 

with  HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

...  excellent  cross  breeding  qualities 
for  Superior  MEAT,  too! 

Hubbard’s  twenty-three  years  of  care¬ 
ful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding  and 
progeny  testing  give  you  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  that  produce  plenty  of  eggs 
each  month,  and  with  9  other  money¬ 
making  characteristics  in  balance. 


You  will  find  these  strong,  big-bodied 
chicks  ideal  for  late  spring  or  early 
summer  brooding.  Mail  this 
cou^n  for  folder  with  prices. 

*on  monthly  hen  average  basis. 
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■  Hubbard  Farms,  Box  12  _ 

0  Walpole,  New  Hampshire  Phone:  Walnole  7:  J 

8  Yes,  send  me  your  folder  with  May-  ■ 
June  prices. 


I  Name. 


■  Address_ 

■  Town _ 

if. 


.State. 


■ 
.  ■ 
■ 
■ 
■ 
.■ 
■ 
Iks 


QUALITY 

Beyond  Measure  .  . . 

•  On  thousands  of  poultry  farms 
Christie’s  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  manifest  such  positive  charac¬ 
teristics  for  profit-making,  that  of 
them  it  is  said,  "they  have  quality  beyond 
measure.  .  Christie’s,  and  only  Christie's  New 
Hampshires  possess  the  inbred  potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  superior  egg  producers  and  prize  meat 
birds.  Write,  wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 

BOX  60.  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Hatchin’  Chicks  and  Havin'  Fun 

at  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE 
POULTRYMEN’S  GET-TOGETHER 
AUGUST  1,  1951 

Be  Our  Guests  at  a  Broiler  Roast 
to  be  Held  Same  Day  for  Those 
Attending  the  Meeting 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 


RD  A 


PHONE  9082 


ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


o  >G0LDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests; 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  R.O.P.  Sired 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 
WENE  CHICK  FARMS.  Box  F  3.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


BUI 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
__  .  -  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattfeboi-of’vt. 

rUlPK'Q  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

OniOiVO  STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Largo  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  $12-100.  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckis.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


«mmuivuim=fliifla 

mimw.i  1 11,1111  rfiniMJif  'iv  rnriirrn  ome*  delivery  Mt-  Heathy  special  Profits , 

MiAX-i’KJH  li.mw.l.n  J.ntU.M  UUIIK  UcLI  V  EK  I  breeding  Builds  Healthy  I 


UNcw-riT/.v/jin  jniM'jir.i/rnmirT*  quick  delivery  „ 

Breeding  Builds  Healthy 
Chicks  that  really  pay  off — both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big,  fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live 
delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T  DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


4 
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Barred  and  White  Rocks 
New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  V.  <11  AR 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  ‘  *  ” 

X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks 
Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns 
Brown  A.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  A 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites 
WHITE  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS . . 

Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
White  Holland  Turkey  Poults. 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


11.95 

12.90 


$15.90  $12.90 
24.50  3.95 

26.00  5.95 

$30.00  per  100 

89.00  per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


QA  Per  100 

^Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


$9.90 


Per  100 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


PLANTS 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


NOW  READY 


100  BOO  1000  1000 

poaUire  portaara  poataire  P.O.B. 
prapatd  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 

53.00  54.10  53.00 


1.15 

2.35 

3.50 

2.50 

1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

5.00 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

6.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1.10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

or  more, 
1,000  or 


52.25 

10,000 


Tomato  . 51-15 

Cabbage  .  1.15 

Cauliflower  .  1.25 

Sweet  Potato  .  1.35 

Pepper  . .  1.25 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.25 

Broccoli  .  1.10 

Collard  . 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  54.50  per 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Paoked  In  Live  Mesa. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

OROL  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS. 


SUNNYBROOK 

WHITE  HOLLAND 

POU 

A  New  Peak 
of  Perfection 

Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  mod¬ 
ern  research  and  the  latest  turkey  improvement 
methods  have  gone  into  our  Sunnybrook  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  They  grow  big  and  plump 
whilo  still  young  and  tender  and  have  a  delicious 
flavor.  They  are  planned  just  for  eating.  They 
grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — the  toms 
usually  bring  the  same  price  on  the  market  as  the 
hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  in  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive 
and  appetizing  appearance  for  market.  All  this 
means  highest  premium  prices  for  you.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery,  by  parcel  post.  Railway 
Express,  by  air  or,  if  nearby,  our  own  trucks. 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  course 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  T-52  —  Phone  0-161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Genuine  quality  Turkey  Poults 
started  in  June,-  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  can  be  unusually  profit¬ 
able  this  year.  Money-makers  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  and  Beltsville  Whites!  Get  the 
facts  on  Broiler  Turkeys.  A  postcard 
brings  detailed  information  including  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  Act  today! 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN  _ 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Brookside  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  Sergeantsville,  N,  J, 

New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Order*  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA- 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Bresst  Bronze  and  Broad  Breait 
Whites.  Prom  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeden. 
O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd„  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

HOLLAND  FARM  WHITE  HOLLANDS 

MASS.  -  U.  S.  APPROVED  PULLORUM  CLEAN 
POULTS,  EGGS,  STARTED  POULTS.  Circular 
HOLLAND  FARM, _ BELCHERTOWN,  MASS. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

6  to  10  weeks  old  B.B.B.  &  White  Hollands. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R.  PARADISE,  PENNA. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poult  Eggs 
ELSIE  M.  HALLOCK  Washington  Center,  Conn. 


“Premium  Profit”  Beltsville  Wh.  Turkeys.  Poults. 
U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Meadowbrook,  Richfield  22,  Pa. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $10-100  C.  0.  D. 

These  chicks  are  purchased  from  and  shipped  by 
hatcheries  located  in  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 
Prices  are  at  hatchery.  Shipping  costs  will  be  added. 
Chicks  are  as  hatched.  New  Hampshires,  White  Bocks, 
Barred  Rocks  and  Heavy  Assorted.  Write  for  further 
information.  A,  F.  HOC  KM  AN  R.  10,  Bellefonte,  Pa. 

—Mottled  Ancona  Chicks— 

The  Breed  With 
"Atomic  Laying  Power” 

of  plenty  of  large  white  eggs  on  less  feed  than  any 
other  breed.  White  Pekin  Ducklings.  Catalog  Free. 
SHRAWDER’S  ANCONA  FARM,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 

CfUTD  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bet.  18M. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INB. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 

EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY,  INC.,  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


niiriFIIMrC  a  GIANT  PEKINS  $30-100 
l/UUKLirMUD  ■  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  21  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


“DUCKS  FOR  PROFIT”  and  25  IMPERIAL  MAM¬ 
MOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  $8.00.  100-530.00. 

MEADOWBROOK,  RICHFIELD  22,  PENNSYLVANIA 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 
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June  16,  1951 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  June  4,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  N.  Y. 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York  13, 
N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
moderate;  caponettes  liberal,  fryers 
light.  Demand  good  for  best  fowls 
and  pullets,  caponettes  and  fryers 
slow.  Market  weak  for  caponettes, 
fryers  and  fowls.  Best  pullets  were 
steady  others  dull. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  pound: 
Fowl  —  Black  42-44  cents,  few  fancy 
48  cents;  Leghorn  33-35  cents,  few 
higher.  Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up 
54-55  cents;  4%-5  lbs.  48  cents;  3% 
4  lbs.  32-33  cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and 
up  50-51  cents;  4%-5  lbs.  48-49  cents; 
4-4%  lbs.  42  cents;  Rocks,  5  lbs.  and 
up  54-55  cents;  4%-5  lbs.  51-53  cents. 
Fryers  —  Cross,  33-34  cents;  Cocker¬ 
els,  25-28  cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock, 
fryer  size  39-41  cents,  smaller  36-38 
cents;  Cross,  pullets  5  lbs.  .and  up 
52-53  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light.  Trading  slow. 
Market  dull. 

Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  Eastern 
box,  U.  S.  No.  1:  McIntosh  2%  in. 
min.  $1.00-1.25;  Rome  2x/i  in.  min. 
$1.00-1.25;  Delicious  2xk  in.  min. 
$1.00-1.25.  Strawberries  —  Long 
Island,  per  qt.  10-30  cents. 

Supplies  of  local  vegetables  were 
liberal.  Trading  fairly  active.  Aspara¬ 
gus  and  lettuce  weaker,  spinach 
slightly  stronger.  Asparagus  —  New 
Jersey,  prepaid  crate  12  bchs.  Colos¬ 
sal  $4.50-5.25.  Onions  —  Western 
Sect.,  50  lb.  sack  Yellow  Globe  fair 
condition  $1.25-1.50.  Potatoes — West¬ 
ern  Sect.,  Katahdin  U.  S.  No.  1.  Size 
“A,”  100  lb.  sack  $2.25-2.50.  Rhubarb 
— ■  Orange  County,  per  bch.  5  cents. 
Radishes  —  Long  Island,  Lugs  50 
cents  -  $1.00.  Spinach  —  Long  Island, 
1%  bu.  bskt.  65-85  cents,  few  $1.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
moderate.  Market  steady  to  firm. 
Large  Whites  55-58  cents  per  doz. 
Large  Browns  55-58  cents.  Medium 
Whites  52-53  cents.  Medium  Browns 
52-53  cents. 

Butter  and  Cheese  —  Butter  re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Trading  was  slow. 
<(AA”  and  “A”  grades  declined  % 
cents;  “B”  1  cent  and  “C”  IV2  cents. 
Wholesale  prices  on  bulk  cartons,  per 
lb.  Higher  than  92  score  (AA)  70 
cents;  92  score  (A)  68%  cents;  90 
score  (B)  67  Vz  cents. 

Cheese  receipts  liberal.  Demand 
fairly  active.  Market  steady.  Currant 
Daisies  43-45  cents  per  lb.;  Current 
Flats  44-46  cents.  Cured  Daisies  50- 
54  cents.  Cured  Flats  50-55  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for'  trans¬ 
mission. 


sisted  of  16  cars  of  stock  cattle.  The 
light  weight  stock  cattle  sold  at 
steady  prices;  medium  and  plain 
grades  sold  25  cents  lower.  Vealers — 
In  moderate  receipts;  good  to  choice 
selling  from  $40-42.  Lightweight 
vealers  in  demand.  Hogs  —  Receipts 
of  all  weights  very  light.  Lean  handy- 
weights  scaling  180  to  220  in  good 
demand  at  steady  prices.  Lambs  — 
Light  run  of  lambs;  market  steady. 

Receipts:  Cattle — 216;  calves — 205; 
hogs — 267;  sheep — 36. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Choice  $37-39; 
Good  $35-37;  Medium  $31.50-34.50; 
Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$31-34;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medium 
$22-30;  Good  to  Choice  bolognas  $30- 

32.50. 

Cows  —  Choice  $30-31;  Good 
$28.50-29.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$23.75-28.25;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$22-27;  Canners  $18-21.75. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $36-42;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $35-42;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $28-34;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  $34-36;  Common 
and  Medium  800-1050  $29-31. 

Vealers  —  Choice  $41-  42;  Good 
$38-40;  Medium  $35-38;  Cull  and 
Common  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$37;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $35- 
36;  Common  Lambs  $30-35;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $10-24. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $18- 
20;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $22- 
22.50;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$22.50-22.75;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $22.50-22.75;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $21.50-22.25; 
Good  and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $21- 

21.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Massachusetts  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
June  4,  1951. 

Apples  —  540  boxes,  2%  in.  up  50 
cents-$2.00,  few  higher.  Asparagus — 
Pioneer  Valley,  2,226  crts.  24  bchs. 
mostly  $5.50,  some  $5.00,  few  label 
$6.00;  N.  J.  Colossal  $4.50,  Fancy 
$3.50-4.00,  Loose  $4.00.  Lettuce  — 
Boston  Type  1,125  boxes  18  heads  75 
cents-$1.00;  Iceberg  Type  4,988  boxes 
18  heads  best  $1.25-1.50.  Rhubarb — 
16%  boxes  Standard  Pack  Best  $1.00; 
639  boxes  Flat  Pack  Best  $1.50. 
Spinach  —  2,376  boxes  Savoy  mostly 
50  cents;  345  boxes  Flat  Leaf  Best  75 
cents.  Strawberries  —  Cape  Cod  1,440 
trays  20  qts.  25-28  cents. 


BRIGHTON  STOCKYARD  PRICES 

Bulls  —  Maximum  dressed  yield  55 
per  cent,  up  to  $28.35.  Supply  very 
light,  demand  good.  Cows  —  common 
$20.25-22.60;  medium  $22.60-28.20. 
Supply  very  light,  demand  good. 
Calves  —  Common  $24-29;  medium 
$29-32;  good  $32-40.  Market  fully 
steady,  supply  fair,  demand  good. 
Hogs  —  Sows  $15.50-18.50;  barrows 
and  gilts  $19-22.50.  Market  steady 
to  25  cents  better,  supply  fair,  de¬ 
mand  good. 


Electric  Fence  for  Range 

Each  year  there  are  numerous  re¬ 
ports  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  of  pullets  killed  by  dogs  and 
foxes.  It  is  relatively  inexpensive  to 
prevent  such  losses  if  proper  pre¬ 
cautions  are  taken.  One  of  the  best 
controls  is  the  use  of  an  electric 
fence  which  means  full  stop  to  pre¬ 
dacious  animals. 

On  some  ranges,  dogs  and  foxes 
burrow  under  fences  that  seem  to 
be  ideal  in  construction.  In  other 
cases  where  ranges  are  located  on 
hillsides,  there  are  times  when  sud¬ 
den  showers  wash  small  ravines 
under  the  fence.  One  such  situation 
may  be  the  means  of  considerable 
loss.  An  electric  fence  operates 
differently  from  other  kinds  of 
fences  because  it  produces  shock 
rather  than  acting  simply  as  a  barri¬ 
cade. 

For  the  best  results  the  electric 
fence  should  be  about  eight  inches 
outside  the  woven  wire  fence  and 
six  inches  above  the  ground.  This  is 
adequate  to  prevent  digging  or  craw¬ 
ling  under. 

An  electric  fence  cannot  be  a  po¬ 
tent  weapon  unless  it  is  properly 
maintained.  One  of  the  greatest 
problems  is  to  prevent  short  circuits, 
which  may  result  from  any  of  the 
following:  1.  Fences  installed  too 
close  to  the  woven  wire.  2.  Grass  or 
weeds  under  or  near  the  fence.  3. 
Brush  or  weeds  falling  onto  the 
fence.  4.  Posts  and  insulators  too  far 
apart.  5.  Broken  insulators  on  the 
posts. 

Brush  and  weeds  should  be  cleared 
for  a  distance  of  at  least  two  feet  on 
each  side  of  the  fence  to  prevent 
shorting.  To  kill  grass  and  weeds,  at 
the  Institute  we  have  found  that  No. 
2  fuel  oil  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  carbolineum  makes  a  good  mix¬ 
ture  to  spray  under  the  fence. 

The  posts  should  be  sturdy  and 
driven  well  into  the  soil  to  prevent 
shifting.  These  should  be  approxi¬ 
mately  one  rod  apart  to  hold  the  wire 
securely  and  prevent  sagging  to  a 
point  where  it  could  be  short  cir¬ 
cuited.  The  wire  is  fastened  by  a 
clip  to  a  glass  insulator  which  is  on 
top  of  the  post. 

Barbed  wire  is  best  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  an  electric  fence  because  the 
barbs  penetrate  the  hair  of  animals 
and  cause  a  shock  more  easily  than 
smooth  wire. 

The  average  range  will  handle 
approximately  400  birds  per  acre. 
For  example,  where  2,400  birds  are 
ranged,  six  acres  would  be  required. 
Equiprpent  for  an  electric  fence  for 
six  acres  costs  $90  or  more.  Such  a 
fence  under  average  conditions  will 
last  10  years  or  longer.  Based  on  the 
cost  and  length  of  life  of  an  electric 
fence,  it  would  require  only  four 
birds  saved  per  year  on  range  to  pay 
for  the  installation. 

This  meager  cost  of  construction 
cannot  be  over-emphasized  since 
only  one  attack  from  dogs  or  foxes 
may  amount  to  many  times  the 
original  cost  of  an'  electric  fence. 
Many  farms  may  not  suffer  damages 
for  years,  but  eventually  the  good 
luck  runs  out  and  the  results  are 
measured  in  dollars  with  red  ink. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  June  5,  1951. 

Fat  Steers  —  A  moderate  run  of 
butcher  cattle  on  sale  Monday  was 
fairly  well  cleaned  up  at  the  close 
at  values  extremely  irregular  and 
mostly  50  cents  to  $1.00  lower.  Some 
sales  showed  more  decline.  Heifers  — 
Fully  steady  rates  on  all  grades.  Bulls 
—  Market  firm  on  better  fat  bulls 
and  good  meaty  bolognas.  Cows  — 
Supply  moderate.  After  a  slow  start, 
trading  finally  got  under  way  at  these 
rates:  Choice  fat  cows  and  low  grade 
canners  sold  just  about  steady;  fat 
cows,  grading  medium  and  good,  sold 
50  cents  lower;  canners,  cutter^'  and 
utility  grades  sold  $1.00  lower. 
Stockers  and  Feeders — Receipts  con- 


Purebred  White  Embden  and  Toulouse 

GOSLINGS  For  Sale.  Also  CUSTOM  GOOSE  EGG 
HATCHING.  ADAM  K1ELB, 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 

DAY  OLD  &  STARTED  GOSLINGS  —  Free  infor- 
mation.  PAUL  MULLER,  FULTONHAM.  N.  Y. 
PILGRIM  Started  Goslings.  Reasonable  Prices.  Pam¬ 
phlet.  A.  J.  Curtis,  550  N.  Babcock  St..  Buffalo  6.N.Y. 

r  —  GUINEAS  ■  — 

Pure  White  Day-Old  and  Started.  Hatching  Eggs. 
DREXEL  TURKEY  FARM,  EDGEMONT,  PENNA. 

SACRIFICE.  1950  HATCHED  PUREBRED  WHITE 
EMBDEN  BREEDERS  ADAM  KIELB. 

8493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  V. 


Photo:  Pillsbury  Mills,  Inc. 


Oscar  Barnes  (left),  recently  crowned  “Wheat  King”  of  the  U.  S.,  looks  over 
one  of  son  Robert’s  prize  White  Rock  hens  on  their  farm  in  Nunn,  Colo. 
Robert  won  a  4-H  Club  trip  to  Chicago  with  his  prize  chickens  last  year. 
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Runt  Pigs  Can  Be  Saved 


Runt  pigs  have  posed  a  problem 
in  hoglots  ever  since  farmers  started 
raising  hogs.  Runts  occur  even  in 
the  hoglots  of  our  best  managers.  It 
has  been  a  problem  too  on  our  swine 
experimental  farms.  Recent  studies 
conducted  by  the  Iowa  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  feeding  antibiotics,  such 
as  aureomycin  and  terramycin,  can 
give  certain  runt  pigs  a  new  lease  on 
life. 

Runts  Are  a  Farm  Problem 

The  problem  sizes  up  on  farms 
something  like  this:  Over  the 
country  as  a  whole,  there  is  an 
average  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
runts  per  litter. 

Runt  pigs  generally  receive  one  of 
two  treatments.  Farmers  either 
“knock  ’em  in  the  head”  at  the  start, 
or  baby  them  along  on  skimmilk.  If 
they  choose  the  latter,  it  may  merely 
postpone  loss  of  the  pig,  usually  re¬ 
sulting  in  a  greater  financial  loss  in 
terms  of  investment  in  feed,  hous¬ 
ing,  labor  and  management. 

The  thought  that  nutrition  might 
help  solve  the  runt  pig  problem  was 
based  on  observations  of  earlier 
studies  here  and  at  Michigan.  Michi¬ 
gan  investigators  had  found  that  in¬ 
jecting  and  feeding  B-vitamins  in¬ 
creased  daily  gains  and  improved  the 
feed  efficiency  of  slow-growing  pigs 
suffering  from  nutritional  enteritis 
due  to  a  previous  deficiency  of  B- 
vitamins  in  their  rations.  In  previ¬ 
ous  work  here,  we  observed  that 
certain  APF  concentrates  tended  to 
make  the  little  pigs  catch  up  with 
the  big  ones.  These  APF  concen¬ 
trates  contained  both  vitamin  B-12 
and  antibiotic  residues. 

Feeding  the  Test  Pigs 

In  our  first  experiment,  32  runt 
pigs,  averaging  20  pounds  at  71  to 
76  days  of  age,  were  divided  into 
four  lots.  Pigs  were  distributed  as 
evenly  as  possible  in  respect  to  size, 
sex,  appearance  and  rations  fed  their 
mothers  during  gestation  and  lac¬ 
tation.  The  pigs  were  typical  runts. 
They  had  rough  hair  coats  and  pot 
bellies;  their  ribs  stuck  out.  Their 
heads  and  ears  appeared  larger  than 
their  bodies,  and  they  were  tucked 
up  in  the  rear  flanks.  These  pigs  were 
gaunt;  many  were  scouring.  All  pigs 
on  test  were  wormed  with  sodium 
fluofide  and  sprayed  with  benzene 
hexachloride  to  help  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  internal  or  external 
parasite  interference.  Their  dams 
had  received  these  same  treatments 
prior  to  farrowing. 

In  this  experiment  all  pigs  re¬ 
ceived  the  same  basal  ration.  Based 
on  past  feeding  standards,  it  con¬ 
tained  the  nutrients  needed  to  do  a 
good  job  with  normal,  healthy  pigs. 
We  tried  to  build  a  ration  similar  to 
that  fed  by  the  so-called  average 
midwest  farmer.  The  ration  was 
made  up  of  ground  yellow  corn, 
meat  and  bone  scraps,  soybean  oil- 
meal,  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal,  vita¬ 
min  A  and  D-2  (premix),  and 
minerals  including  trace  minerals, 
iron,  copper,  cobalt,  manganese, 
zinc  and  iodine.  The  average  hog 
feeder  might  not  have  fed  the  vita¬ 
mins  A  and  D  or  trace  minerals. 
But  we  wanted  to  rule  these  out  as 
possible  deficiencies  in  the  ration. 

Lot  I  received  the  basal  ration 
alone.  Lot  II  was  fed  liquid,  pasteur¬ 
ized  skimmilk  twice  a  day  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  basal.  Lot  III  got  the 
basal  ration  plus  B-vitamins  injected 
once  at  the  beginning  and  then  fed 
continuously.  Lot  IV  received  the 
basal  ration  plus  B-vitamin  injected, 
and  also  were  fed  an  APF  supple¬ 
ment  containing  vitamin  B-12  and 
aureomycin.  The  B-vitamins  injected 
were  thiamin,  riboflavin,  niacin, 
pantothenic  acid  and  pyrodoxine; 
those  that  were  fed  included  only 
riboflavin,  niacin  and  pantothenic 
acid. 

Results  of  Experiments 

After  an  eight  week  feeding 
period,  Lot  IV  made  significantly 
faster  gains  on  less  feed  than  any  of 
the  other  lots.  It  was  the  only  lot 
which  finished  with  all  of  the  eight 
pigs  started.  Four  pigs  died  in  Lot  I, 
one  died  in  Lot  II,  and  two  died  in 
Lot  III. 

Pigs  getting  the  B-vitamins  plus 
the  APF  supplement. (Lot  IV)  gained 
two  and  five-tenths  times  faster  than 
Lot  I,  nearly  twice  as  fast  as  Lot  II, 
and  one  and  six-tenths  times  faster 
than  Lot  III.  Lot  IV  produced  100 
pounds  of  pork  on  65  pounds  less 
feed  than  Lot  1,  nine  pounds  less 


feed  than  Lot  II,  and  13  pounds  less 
feed  than  Lot  III. 

We  set  up  the  second  experiment 
to  check  the  results  of  the  first.  Also, 
we  wanted  to  nail  down  whether  it 
was  vitamin  B-12  or  aureomycin  in 
the  APF  supplement  that  did  the  job. 

Seventy-two  runt  pigs,  averaging 
21  pounds  at  72  days  of  age,  were  di¬ 
vided  into  nine  lots.  They  were 
similar  to  the  pigs  in  the  first  ex¬ 
periment,  possibly  a  little  better  pigs. 
The  Same  basal  ration  was  fed  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  alfalfa  meal  and  meat 
and  bone  scraps  levels  were  doubled. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  a  farm¬ 
er  feeding  a  supplement  made  up  of 
at  least  50  per  cent  meat  and  bone 
scraps. 

Pigs  in  Lot  I  were  fed  the  basal 
ration  only;  in  Lot  II,  basal  plus 
pasteurized  skimmilk  fed  twice 
daily;  Lot  III,  basal  plus  B-vitamins 
were  injected  and  fed;  Lot  IV  re¬ 
ceived  basal  plus  B-vitamins  and  an 
APF  supplement  containing  vita¬ 
min  B-12  and  terramycin;*  Lot  V, 
basal  plus  B-vitaifiins,  the  APF 
supplement  and  thyroprotein;  Lot 
VI,  the  basal  plus  the  APF  supple¬ 
ment;  Lot  VII,  the  basal  plus  crystal¬ 
line  vitamin  B-12;  Lot  VIII,  the 
basal  plus  aureomycin;  and  Lot  IX, 
the  basal  plus  crystalline  vitamin 
B-12  and  aureomycin.  The  B-vita¬ 
mins  in  each  case  were  injected 
once  at  the  beginning,  then  fed  con¬ 
tinuously. 

We  included  thyroprotein  in  the 
experiment  because  it  causes  the 
thyroid  gland  to  stimulate  other 
glands  which  secrete  hormones. 
Simply,  it  makes  an  animal  burn 
feed  faster.  We  thought  this  might 
affect  the  growth  of  runts. 

The  results  of  the  second  trial 
were  about  the  same  as  the  first. 
Pigs  getting  antibiotics,  either 
terramycin  contained  in  the  APF 
supplement  or  the  crystalline 
aureomycin,  made  faster  daily  gains. 
They  made  the  gains  on  less  feed 
than  the  other  lots  of  pigs  with  the 
exception  of  the  lot  receiving  the 
basal  ration  plus  B-vitamins. 

Effects  of  Antibiotics 

The  second  experiment  points  out 
that  the  antibiotics  were  the  signifi¬ 
cant  factors  in  producing  faster  gains 
and  improving  feed  efficiency.  The 
best  lot  of  pigs,  in  respect  to  gains 
and  feed  efficiency,  was  Lot  IX 
which  got  the  basal  ration  plus  TO 
micrograms  of  vitamin  B-12  and  20 
milligrams  of  aureomycin  per  pound 
of  total  feed.  The  next  best  lot  on 
gains  was  Lot  VIII,  which  received 
the  basal  ration  plus  aureomycin; 
feed  efficiency  of  Lot  VIII  was  near 
the  top.  Lot  IV,  which  received  B- 
vitamins  and  an  APF  supplement 
containing  terramycin  and  vitamin 
B-12,  was  third  high  in  daily  gains. 
Lot  VI,  which  got  the  basal  plus  the 
APF  supplement,  was  next  in  daily 
gains. 

Adding  more  vitamin  B-12  didn’t 
have  much  effect  on  the  growth  of 
runt  pigs  when  enough  B-12  was  al¬ 
ready  contributed  by  10  per  cent 
meat  and  bone  scraps  in  the  basal 
ration. 

There  was  no  significant  difference 
between  pigs  getting  the  basal  ration 
and  those  receiving  the  basal  plus 
crystalline  B-12.  Pigs  getting 
aureomycin  alone  made  about  the 
same  gains  as  those  getting  aureomy- 
cin  and  vitamin  B-12. 

Thyroprotein  did  not  boost  gains 
on  these  runts.  Lot  V,  which  was 
fed  thyroprotein  in  addition  to  the 
APF  and  B-vitamins,  did  not  gain 
as  well  as  Lot  IV,  which  was  fed 
B-vitamins  plus  the  APF  without 
thyroprotein.  Apparently  these  runts 
were  not  runts  because  of  insufficient 
thyroid  hormone  production. 

B-vitamins  alone  had  little  effect 
in  the  second  experiment.  They  in¬ 
creased  daily  gains  by  less  than  0.1 
pound  over  the  basal  ration — about 
equal  to  skimmilk.  Comparing  Lots 
IV  and  VI,  B-vitamins  added  to  the 
APf  supplement  also  increased  gains 
by  a  little  less  than  0.1  pound  per 
day.  This  indicates  that  these  pigs 
were  not  poor  doers  because  of  lack 
of  B-vitamins.  Apparently  the  five 
per  cent  dehydrated  alfalfa  meal  in 
the  basal  ration  contributed  enough 
B-vitamins. 

You  can  get  antibiotics  through 
leading  feed  dealers  by  buying  a  bal¬ 
anced  commercial  creep  ration  or 
supplement  containing  vitamin  B-12 
and  antibiotics. 

Damon  Catron  and  Peter  Cuff 


HEW  GROWTH  STIHULANT 

14V. 

LESS  FEED 


HOB-GAIN 


Helps  You  Market  Hogs  Earlier 
When  Prices  Are  Highest 

In  Powder  Form 
For  Easy  Mixing  in  Feed 


Contains  _ 

Widely  Publicized 
3-Ni/ro  4-Hydroxy 
Phenylarsonic  Acid 
and  Other 
Essential  Nutrients 


Hog-Gain  helps  you  make  more 
money  on  your  hogs  through  faster 
growth,  less  feed,  earlier  marketing  time, 
sleek,  uniform  finish.  Amazing  new  growth 
stimulating  ingredient,  ''3-Nitro,”  in  Hog- 
Gain,  is  exclusively  Dr.  Salsbury’s. 

For  Pigs  of  All  Ages  &  Weights 
Helps  Make  RUNTS  Profitable 

Hog- Gain  helps  pigs  through  entire 
growing  period.  Even  when  given  to  pigs 
weighing  150  lbs.,  Hog-Gain  produces 
faster  weight  gain. 

Test-Proved 

In  recent  test  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Carpenter 
at  Hormel  Institute,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,-  HOG-GAIN  produced  27%  faster 
weight  gains  with  14%  less  feed. 


Profit-Proved 

With  Hundreds  of  Hog  Raisers 


"This  pig,  on  a  good  commercial  feed,  weighed 
only  56  lbs.  at  3  months  of  age.  After  Hog-Gain 
was  added  to  the  ration,  it  reached  205  lbs.  in  80 
days."  Lee  Robinson,  Route  3,  Abilene,  Texas. 

"We  put  six  of  our  runty  pigs  in  a  separate  pen  and 
fed  them  ground  feed  with  Hog-Gain.  In  six  weeks 
these  runts  had  grown  larger  than  many  of  the  better 
hogs  in  the  farrow."  Leonel  M.  Jensen,  Wall,  South 
Dakota. 


"My  spring  pigs  fed  Hog-Gain  went  to  market  at' 
231  lbs.  in  5!4  months  on  the  cheapest  feed  cost  I 
ever  had  on  any  bunch  of  hogs.”  Harold  B.  Repp, 
Albia,  Iowa. 

"I  am  raising  over  100  head  of  spring  pigs  with 
Hog-Gain.  At  10  weeks  I  weighed  one  taken  at 
random;  it  weighed  72  pounds.  I  am  very  happy 
over  the  rapid,  uniform  weight  gain  and  fine  appear¬ 
ance  of  these  pigs.”  Lawrence  Poock,  Sumner,  Iowa. 

Easy  To  Mix  In  The  Feed 

HOG-GAIN  fits  easily  into  your  hog¬ 
feeding  program.  Easy-to-follow  directions 
make  its  use  simple  and  convenient.  Just 
buy  HOG-GAIN  by  the  package  and  mix 
it  with  the  feed.  Cost  is  low  compared  to 
your  profit  benefits. 

SEND  COUPON,  NOW 

Many  feed  dealers  have  HOG-GAIN 
on  hand.  But  to  make  sure  you  get  extra 
profits  with  HOG-GAIN,  now,  send  this 
coupon  to  us,  at  once.  Every  day  you  miss 
using  HOG-GAIN,  you  lose  extra  hog 
profit. 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


Dr.  Sclsbury's  Laboratories 

Dept  HN-21  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Please  send  bulletin  on  HOG-GAIN  and  name  of 

local  dealer. 


NAME 


TOWN 


R.F.D.  STATE 


MV  FEED  OEALER'S  NAME 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


DRIVERS  WEAR  DIMMERS* 

Miracle  eyeshade  lets  you  dim  approaching  headlights. 
Normal  vision.  Not  dark  glasses!  Excellent  gift. 
With  attractive  case  only  $1.00  postpaid.  Sales¬ 
men  roadstands,  gas  stations,  resorts,  write  for  rates 
on  this  reliable  seller.  *Pat.  T.  M.  App.  For. 
BRUCE  INDUSTRIES, 

DEPT.  R-7,  PLANTSVILLE,  CONN. 


Don’t  wait — -order  now 
your  Harder  Silo 
to  insure  delivery 


Yes,  sir — this  is  the 
year  you  can’t  afford 
to  wait  and  wait  to 
order  your  HARDER 
SILO.  Already  there’s 
a  scarcity  of  many 
materials.  So  order 
now  and  avoid  delay 
in  delivery. 

Installment  terms  and 
cash  discount  plans 
are  available. 

Write,  today  for  your 
copy  of  the  very  com¬ 
plete  and  informative 
pictorial  booklet  on  the 
Harder  Concrete  Stave 
Silo  or  Harder  Wood 
Stave  Silo. 

HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Plan  Now  for 
HIGH  EGG 
PRODUCTION 


Uf  V-UIIP 


Growing  MASH  _.  - 

plete  Growing  RATION 
"and  be  sure  your  birds  get 
balanced 


FREE:  Complete 
Poultry  Guido 
write  to: 


MARITIME 


MILLING  CO.. 
INC. 

1008 Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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The  Undecided  Sassafras 
Has  Decided  Merit 

Women  have  the  reputation,  right¬ 
ly  or  not,  for  never  being  able  to 
make  up  their  minds.  They  are  not 
the  only  ones  guilty  of  this.  One  of 
our  native  American  forest  trees  has 
that  same  reputation,  according  to 
an  old  legend  known  to  naturalists. 

The  legend  goes  like  this:  Mother 
Nature  in  the  beginning  asked  trees 
of  all  kinds  to  choose  the  kind  of  leaf 
they  would  like  to  wear.  The  sassa¬ 
fras  picked  out  three  differently 
shaped  leaves,  and  could  not  make 
up  its  mind  which  one  to  choose. 
Mother  Nature,  tired  of  waiting  for 
the  decision,  finally  allowed  the 
sassafras  to  wear  all  three  kinds  on 
the  one  tree  which  it  still  does  to¬ 
day. 

One  is  shaped  like  a  mitten  with 
a  realistic  lobe  for  a  thumb;  an¬ 
other  is  a  plain  slender  oval;  and 
the  third  is  like  a  mitten  with  a 
thumb  on  each  side  of  the  mid¬ 
section  which  would  squeeze  the 
three  middle  fingers  to  a  point  in¬ 
side.  This  last  is  like  a  thumb  lobe 
for  the  thumb,  and  another  thumb 
for  the  pinkey  finger! 

Although  the  sassafras  grows  in 
the  South  to  great  height  and  girth, 
it  is  not  considered  good  in  our 
Northeast  for  either  shade  or  timber: 
slender,  rather  than  spreading,  for 
shade,  and  not  fine  grained  enough 
for  wood  working.  Severe  Winters 
also  are  hard  on  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  wonderful 
reason  for  bird  lovers  to  plant  a 
sassafras  because  its  berries  in  the 
Fall  attract  thousands  of  migrants 
as  they  stop  in  flocks  en  route  South, 
to  feed  on  those  blue  berries  that 
grow  on  red  fleshy  stems.  This  color¬ 
ing  stands  out  against  the  Autumn 
gold  of  the  sassafras  leaves.  Since 
the  berries  stay  blue  long  after  the 
snow  comes  to  southern  New  Eng¬ 
land  (incidentally  helping  the  winter 
birds),  the  tree’s  beauty  in  Fall  is 
still  another  reason  to  have  a  sassa¬ 
fras  close  by. 

In  Colonial  days  and  long  after, 
the  leaves,  berries  and  bark  of  this  tree 
were  in  everyday  household  use.  The 
berries,  along  with  other  spices,  were 
ground  for  allspice  seasoning;  a  good 
brown  dye  was  gotten  from  the  bark; 
and  the  leaves  made  a  China  tea 
substitute. 

Country  children  still  love  to 
nibble  on  sassafras  bark  for  the 
pungent  flavor  that  tastes  so  good; 
and  not  only  to  them,  but  to  those 
grownups  who  like  to  regain  the 
flavor  of  childhood. 

WlLHELMINA  KNOWLES 


Plastic  Tablecloth  Uses 

Tablecloths  of  plastic,  great  time 
savers,  can  have  holes  burned  in 
them  from  too  hot  platters,  etc.  One 
such  of  my  mother’s  had  a  large 
hole  scorched  in  it.  From  the  good 
parts  she  made  plastic  covers  for  her 
electric  toaster  and  mixer. 

Another  tablecloth  had  only  a 
couple  of  small  holes  from  cigarette 
ashes.  These  I  mended  with  scotch 
tape.  Then  I  placed  the  whole  plastic 
cloth  under  the  open  coil  spring  on 
my  bed,  drew  it  up  on  the  sides  and 
pinned  the  corners  smoothly.  There 
is  enough  overlap  on  top  so  that  the 
mattress  holds  the  cloth  firmly  in 
place. 

This  solves  my  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  dust  from  getting  into  those 
hard-to-clean  coils.  K.  R.  L. 


Cacti  can  be  mailed  dry,  if  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  not  great;  however,  they 
should  be  wrapped  well  in  wax 
paper  to  prevent  loss  of  their  natural 
moisture,  then  boxed.  Flat  leaved 
cacti,  like  the  Christmas  cactus,  can 
be  mailed  between  pieces  of  card¬ 
board  with  the  leaves  fastened  to  the 
cardboard  with  scotch  tape  to  pre¬ 
vent  shucking  around.  A  heavy  en¬ 
velope  will  then  carry  them  well. 


June  Graduates  1951 

We  are  the  men  of  tomorrow,  wielding  the  bat  and  the  ball, 

But  we  are  the  hope  of  the  future:  nations  will  fall  if  we  fall; 

We  are  the  country’s  foundation,  we  are  the  Church  and  the  State; 

We  are  the  proud  and  the  beaten,  we  are  the  weak  and  the  great. 

We  are  the  men  of  tomorrow,  busy  with  pencil  and  rule, 

We  are  the  saint  and  the  sinner,  we  are  the  wise  and  the  tool; 

Seek  not  escape  from  your  duty,  for  this  much  is  certain  to  be: 

If  you  have  schooled  us  for  freedom,  then  we  shall  make  the  world  free. 

New  York  —  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


“Feeding  a  Crowd ” 
in  Your  Community 


Courtesy,  General  Foods  Corp. 


Having  a  church  supper  soon?  Is 
your  group  giving  a  community 
luncheon?  How  about  serving  50  to 
100  people  this  Fall  at  a  fair  or 
bazaar?  On  any  of  these  occasions, 
for  young  people  or  grownups,  wher¬ 
ever  you  are  from  season  to  season, 
feeding  a  crowd  is  no  small  job. 

And  “Feeding  a  Crowd”  is  a  brand 
new  illustrated  booklet  now  ready, 
offered  at  no  charge  to  you.  Di¬ 
rections  for  sending  for  it  are  given 
below. 

Here  are  some  of  the  booklet’s 
features,  all  Resigned  to  simplify  the 
planning,  preparation  and  economy 
of  labor  for  these  perennial  events. 
Especially  to  the  point  are  the  com¬ 


plete  menus,  and  the  actual  main 
dish  recipes,  each  fully  tested  in  ex¬ 
pert  kitchens,  with  pictures  of  in¬ 
dividual  servings  attractively  ar¬ 

ranged  on  a  plate.  Based  on  50  to  100 
servings,  the  amounts  of  food  to  buy, 
weights  of  food  for  the  recipes,  bulk 
amounts  of  food  to  cover  the  total 
portions,  and  the  amount  of  the 

portion  itself,  (from  bread  to  vege¬ 
tables  and  soup  to  dessert) — all  these 
excellent  suggestions  are  in  the 

booklet  “Feeding  a  Crowd.” 

If  you  would  like  to  own  a  copy, 
just  write  to  FEEDING  a  CROWD, 
Woman  and  Home  Editor,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  Persis  Smith 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 


ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please 

Will  send  roots  of  various  mums  for 
bulbs,  perennials,  rooted  roses  or  slips.  — 
A.  S.,  New  York. 


For  your  unusual  kinds  of  bulbs,  ferns, 
rose  roots  (no  ramblers)  or  named,  odd 
begonias  I  have  leopard’s  tongue  cacti,  angel 
wing  begonias  and  a  few  bulbs  of  the  Ro¬ 
sary  Vine,  described  in  recent  R.  N.-Y., 
which  is  everything  the  lady  said  it  is.  — 
H.  K.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  rooted  slips  of  calla  begonia  and 
maple  blossom  (“ragged  ann”)  grape  ivy, 
for  tubers  of  giant  or  smaller  white  dahlias. 
— •  M.  McC.,  New  York. 


For  your  bulbs  or  roots  of  perennials,  I 
have  pocketbooks,  novels,  mysteries  and 
“westerns”  to  trade.  —  A.  C.,  New  York. 


I  will  send  lovely  crocheted -corner  hanky, 
perennials,  or  spider  plant  seeds  for  your 
rosary  vine  roots.  —  A.  H.  W.,  New  York. 


I’d  like  fragrant  purple  violets,  gas  plant, 
or  star  of  Bethlehem  hanging  house  plant; 
can  send  crochet  or  fancy  work.  —  A.  M-, 
Massachusetts. 


send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 

Will  send  prize  dahlia  or  tulip  bulbs,  etc., 
for  aprons,  guest  towels,  or  crochet  articles. 
—  I.  T.  C.,  New  York. 


I  have  roots  and  bulbs  of  various  old- 
fashioned  flowers,  also  rose  roots  to  trade 
for  your  bleeding  heart,  “old.  man,”  “old 
woman,”  or  what  have  you?  —  Mrs.  A.  P.  S., 
New  York. 


Will  send  glads  (many  colors)  for  gold 
banded  lily  bulbs.  —  Mrs.  J.  C.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  giant,  prize  winning  dahlias, 
glads,  peonies,  daffs,  narcissus,  iris,  creep¬ 
ing  forsythia,  cannas,  hydrangea,  African 
violet  slips  or  bleeding  heart,  for  tatted 
handkerchiefs  only.  —  V.  G.  C.,  New  York. 


Will  send  a  nice  handkerchief  for  a  slip 
of  “Star  Begonia,”  or  of  “Sweat  Plant” 
which  used  to  be  grown  under  a  glass  bowl 
and  had  fine,  dark  green  moss-like  leaves. — 
M.  M.  G.,  Penna. 


Would  like  slips  or  rooted  house  plants 
in  exchange  for  print  feed  bags. — Mrs.  E.  R., 
New  York. 


June  16,  1951 

Smart  Tool  Box  for  the 
Farm  Wife 

A  man  may  have  his  big  tool  chest 
or  worktable  in  a  comer  of  the 
cellar  or  garage,  but  a  woman  needs 
a  box  of  tools  in  her  kitchen.  It  need 
not  be  large  or  take  up  much  space, 
but  it  should  be  efficient,  neat  and 
a  smart  looking  repair  box.  A  small 
wooden  box  with  a  cover  would  be 
best,  but  a  cardboard  shoebox  will 
do  nicely. 

Paint  the  wooden  box  yellow,  or  a 
color  that  harmonizes  with  the 
kitchen,  and  in  a  contrasting  color 
print  on  it  the  word  “Tools.”  I  have 
seen  such  a  box  decorated  with  a  few 
dashing,  gay  pictures  of  a  smiling 
saw,  showing  its  teeth;  a  screwy 
screw  driver  waving  its  hand,  or  a 
pair  of  scissors  with  the  handles 
making  faces  at  each  other!  A  card¬ 
board  box  may  be  made  to  look 
smart  also,  with  decalomanias,  wall¬ 
paper,  or  cartoons  and  jokes  pasted 
on  its  sides,  just  to  make  things 
lively. 

The  contents  of  the  smart  woman’s 
smart  repair  box  will  include  a  small 
hammer,  adjustable  screw  driver, 
awl,  a  strong  working  scissors  (no 
dainty  ones),  monkey  wrench,  a 
small  saw  and  clippers.-  A  tin  of 
assorted  nails,  and  boxes  of  screws 
and  .tacks  are  necessities.  Pushpins 
in  various  sizes  and  colors  will  come 
in  handy,  plus  a  bottle  of  glue.  Other 
things  may  be  added  if  actually 
needed  but,  rather  than  crowd  the 
repair  box,  it  is  better  to  keep  to 
essentials  and  be  able  to  find  the 
tools  easily  and  quickly  without 
delving  into  a  clutter  of  articles.  This 
is  not  intended  to  be  a  whole  work¬ 
shop,  only  a  tool  aid  kit  to  help  a 
homemaker  when  she  does  not  want 
to  bother  her  nearest  man. 

As  the  tool  box  is  purposely  made 
attractive,  it  may  be  kept  in  sight 
of  everyone  who  comes  into  the 
kitchen,  if  space  is  lacking  inside  of 
a  cabinet  or  closet:  on  a  shelf,  in  a 
bookcase  with  cookbooks,  on  top  of  a 
broom  cabinet,  etc.  Be  sure  it  is  in 
a  convenient  place,  not  pushed  far 
back  in  a  closet,  or  under  a  pile  of 
other  things.  Part  of  the  charm  of 
this  woman’s  tool-aid  is  having  it 
within  easy  reach  and  quick  access. 

So  many  times  a  homemaker  finds 
a  loose  nail,  a  cover  needing  to  be 
pried  off,  a  hole  needing  a  screw  in 
it,  and  minor  annoyances  in  furni¬ 
ture  that  a  tap  of  a  hammer  might 
fix.  With  her  smart  repair  box  at 
hand,  the  homemaker  can  tri¬ 
umphantly  become  a  cheery  Mrs. 
Fixit.  Lydia  L.  Roberts 


Window-Sill  Boxes 

Some  large  families  buy  cheese  in 
wooden  boxes  which  make  very  nice 
window-sill  or  porch-railing  con¬ 
tainers  for  plants.  These  boxes, 
which  hold  from  two  to  five  pounds 
of  cheese,  are  not  too  large.  They  fit 
in  where  ordinary  window-boxes 
will  not  go.  Painted,  and  filled  with 
dirt,  they  look  nice.  They  can  be  set 
upon  plastic  trays,  or  in  an  aluminum 
pan,  to  catch  the  drip  from  waterings. 
In  some  places,  such  as  on  a  porch 
railing,  oilcloth  or  waxed  paper  set 
under  the  boxes  is  enough  protection. 

E.  H. 


Contrary  to  popular  belief,  broad- 
loom  is  not  a  particular  type  of 
carpet  weave  like  Axmlnster  or 
Wilton.  Broadloom  refers  to  any 
carpet  over  six  feet  wide  and  can  be 
30  feet  wide. 


I  will  send  nice  glad  bulbs  for  colored 
pictures  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  that  I 
can  use  in  my  postcard  projector.  —  L.  M.  T., 
New  Hampshire. 


I  would  like  to  hear  from  those  interested 
in  begonias  or  other  of  your  favorites.  — 
Mrs.  E.  W.,  Penna. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  flower  lovers 
who  have  the  Irish  Shamrock.  —  Mrs.  A.  E. 
B.,  New  York. 


Perhaps  I  can  send  something  you’d  like 
in  exchange  for  your  African  violet  leaves, 
or  slips  of  pansy  geranium  or  variegated 
ivy.  —  E.  G.  L.,  Vermont. 


Will  send  crocheted  hankies  or  printed 
feed  bags  for  “ball”  or  “honeycomb" 
dahlias  in  yellow  or  lavendar.  —  Mrs.  W.  D., 
Penna. 


NOTE:  From  April  to  November,  only 
Garden  items  are  used.  If  your  Handicraft 
or  indoor  hobby  item  did  not  appear  here 
(Nov.  ’50  to  April  ’51),  it  was  for  lack  of 
space;  try  again  in  October,  marking  it 
“Repeat.”  New  items  for  next  Winter’s 
Handicraft  season  should  be  sent  in  in 
Oetober  or  later,  please. 
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Baking  for  Prizes  at  the  County  Fair 


Any  farm  homemaker  can  indulge 
in  the  hobby  of  collecting  blue 
ribbons  at  the  county  fair.  Last  year 
I  won  11  first  prizes  and  12  seconds 
at  our  fair.  I  was  equally  proud  of 
the  red  ribbons  and  the  blue  for  each 
time  I  felt  the  judging  was  fair. 

Sweet  rolls  and  a  tea  ring  are  two 
that  I  always  enter.  My  recipe  for 
Basic  Roll  Dough  (for  both  the 
items)  was  published  in  the  Oct.  21, 
1950  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  Two  other  baked  entries 
earn  first  prize  everytime  I  offer 
them  in  competition:  Hot  Water 
Sponge  Cake  and  Red  Devil’s  Food. 
Here  are  the  exact  recipes  1  use. 

Hot  Water  Sponge  Cake 

Beat  yolks  of  4  eggs  with  Yi  tea¬ 
spoon  of  salt;  add  2  teaspoons  of  cold 
water  and  beat  again.  Next,  add  Yz 
cup  of  hot  water  and  beat  hard  until 
frothy  and  bubbly,  until  the  mixture 
is  greatly  increased  in  size.  Add  1Y2 
cups  sugar  and  1  teaspoon  vanilla, 
and  beat  some  more.  All  this  beating 
may  be  done  with  a  Dover  hand 
beater  or  an  electric  mixer;  I  have 
good  luck  with  both.  Then  fold  in 
IV2  cups  of  sifted  cake  flour.  Finally, 
fold  in  4  egg  whites  that  already 
have  been  beaten  until  stiff  with  Yz 
teaspoon  of  cream  of  tartar  and  Yi 
teaspoon  salt.  Bake  for  45  minutes  in 
an  angel  food  cake  pan  in  a  slow 
oven. 

Red  Devil’s  Food 

Use  2  cups  sugar,  2Yz  cups  sifted 
cake  flour,  Yz  cup  shortening,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  baking  powder,  1  cup  sour 
milk,  *4  teaspoon  salt,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  1  teaspoon  soda  dissolved  in 
hot  water,  and  %  cup  cocoa  dissolved 
in  %  cup  boiling  water. 

Cream  the  shortening;  add  the 
sugar;  continue  creaming.  Sift  flour, 
baking  powder  and '  salt,  and  add 
these  dry  ingredients  alternately 
with  the  sour  milk.  Add  vanilla,  and 


the  soda  in  the  hot  water.  Lastly  stir 
in  the  cocoa  and  boiling  -water  mix¬ 
ture.  Pour  batter  into  10-inch  cake 
tins,  2  of  them,  or  into  3  of  the  8- 
inch  size.  Bake  for  30  minutes  in  a 
moderate  oven. 

Try  these  cakes  at  home  in  your 
daily  cooking  routine.  Then  —  good 
luck  at  the  fair. 

Glenadore  B.  Griswold 


Scottish  Highland  Reply 

In  answer  to  the  earlier  query, 
Pitcaithly  is  in  Perthshire,  Scotland. 
Moreover,  all  the  Pitcaithly  Ban¬ 
nocks  I  ever  have  known  follow  this 
traditional  Scottish  recipe: 

Pitcaithly  Bannock 

Use  9  ozs.  butter;  1  lb.  flour;  Yi  lb. 
sugar;  2  oz.  chopped  almonds;  2  oz. 
orange  peel.  Then  cream  butter  and 
sugar.  Stir  in  Yz  lb.  flour;  and  turn 
onto  a  board.  Then  knead  in  the 
other  Yz  lb.  flour.  Add  coarsely 
chopped  almonds  and  orange  peel, 
chopped.  Cook  in  moderate  oven 
until  golden  brown. 

True  Scottish  Shortbread 

Use  1  lb.  butter;  %  lbs.  sugar;  % 
lb.  pastry  flour;  2  oz.  rice  flour;  1 
tsp.  baking  powder.  Soften  butter, 
work  in  sugar,  turn  on  table  or 
board;  add  flour  gradually;  then 
knead  and  knead  till  thoroughly 
worked  in.  Now  cut  brown  paper,  to 
size  of  the  cakes  wanted  (about  4  to 
5  inches  is  traditional,  round),  and 
grease  the  paper. 

Divide  the  dough,  and  knead  right 
on  paper  into  its  shape,  about  1  inch 
thick.  Flute  the  edges  and  prick  with 
a  fork.  (This  amount  makes  about  4 
cakes  of  shortbread.)  Place  all  on  a 
heavy  baking  sheet.  Bake  in  a  slow 
oven,  250  degrees  F.,  and  keep  oven 
door  open  slightly  for  first  10 
minutes.  Bake  40  minutes  more. 
Store  shortbread  in  airtight  tins. 

Catherine  H.  Wright 


Needlework  Message  and  Inviting  Dresses 


SPECIAL  TO  NEEDLEWORK  LADIES:  Did  you  set  the  sampler  motto  pattern.  No. 
331,  in  May  19  issue?  Its  motto  to  embroider  is:  “I  shall  pass  through  this  world  but  once. 
Any  good  that  I  can  do,  any  kindness.  .  .let  me  do  it  now.  .  .for  I  shall  not  pass  this 
way  again.”  This  so  pleased  one  lady,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Cotterell  of  Delaware,  that  she  en¬ 
closed  $2.00  for  10  of  No.  331,  adding:  ‘‘Let  us  spread  this  message.  .  .1  believe  it  is  the 
finest  and  most  inspiring  quotation  and  ideal.  .  .to  help  bring  peace  and  joy  to  the  world. 
I  am  ordering  10  of  this  pattern  and  wish  I  could  send  out  many  more.”  If  you  too  would 
like  to  order  more,  our  supply  is  ample.  —  P.  S. 

2448  —  LITTLE  PLAYSUIT  PLUS  CUTE  DRESS  —  So  practical  for  mother  to  make, 
wash  and  iron.  So  nice  for  daughter  to  romp  in,  or  to  go  out  in  the  ruffle  sleeve  dress. 
Si^es  1,  2,  4,  and  6.  Size  2  dress,  V/2  yds.  35-in.  Playsuit,  %  yd.  35-in.  20q. 

2391  —  SUMMER  BREEZE  SIMPLICITY  —  Smart  dress  with  square  yoke,  big  pocket 
detail  —  ideas  that  make  this  breeze-sleeve  a  casual  ideal  for  stripe  interest.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-40.  Size  16,  3%  yds.  35-in.,  2*4  yds.  trim.  20c. 

338  —  CROCHET  SHORT  SLEEVE  NYLON  JACKET.  Easy  to  make  and  launder.  All 
you  need  is  7  ounces  of  3-ply  nylon  fingering  yarn  for  size  12  (sizes  14  and  16  also  come 
in  pattern).  Finish  along  edges  with  “cluster”  stitch  trim,  add  pretty  buttons.  Complete 
instructions^  20c. 

342  —  CHAIR  SET  IN  DIAMOND  CROCHET:  Just  the  thing!  Inexpensive  rug  yarn 
in  three  colors  —  green,  gold,  black,  or  any  other  harmonizing  trio,  for  this  interesting 
and  practical  (it’s  washable!)  chair  seat  and  back  for  indoor  or  porch  chairs.  Complete 
instructions.  20c. 

2418  —  SLEEVELESS  SUCCESS  —  NEW  BOLERO.  Wonderful  comfort  in  a  cool  dress, 
smarter  still  with  its  shawl  collared  bolero.  Simple,  slimming,  yoke-detailed.  Sizes  12-20, 
36-44.  Size  18,  614  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

SPRING-SUMMER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  vCity  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 


eady-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 


with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of =GO  power 


Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills,  America’s  first  lady  of  food, 
says:  “A  nourishing  breakfast  is  a  must  for  busy  people  and 
active  children.  And  what  more  delicious  start  for  a  good 
breakfast  than  Cheerios,  milk  and  fruit?”  You’ll  love  the 
fresh-toasted  flavor  of  this  different 
oat  cereal . . .  ready-to-eat . . .  shaped  like  k 
crunchy  little  doughnuts.  Get  a  large, 
family-size  package  of  Cheerios  today!  Y 


IN 

REGULAR 

AND 

FAMILY 

SIZE 

(50%  more) 


412 


Vht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


ATLAS  jars  and  caps  have  been  proven 
by  over  50  years  of  home  canners’ 
preference. 


ATLAS  JUNIOR 
MASON,  %  pt.— 
for  small  families 
orsmall  portions. 
Eliminates  waste. 


f  8oth  jars  come  with 

THE  NEW  A  n 
ATLAS  HR 


White  enameled  lined, 
"See  the  seal."  It’s  up 
j»  when  you  buy  it.  It’$ 
£  down  when  sealed. 
Hk  Easy,  sure  way 

ilk  t0  sa^e2uard 

m  your  pre*  J 
\  -  Hi  serves.^^ 


ATLAS 
SQUARE  MASON 

—  a  popular  style  and 
always  dependable. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING.  WEST  VA._ 


ATLAS 

JARS 


5  doctors  prove 
this  plan  breaks 
the  laxative  habit 


If  you  take  laxatives  regularly — here’s  how  you  can 
stop! 

Because  5  New  York  doctors  now  have  proved 
you  may  break  the  laxative  habit.  And  establish 
your  natural  powers  of  regularity.  Eighty-three 
percent  of  the  cases  tested  did  it.  So  can  you. 

Stop  taking  whatever  you  now  take.  Instead: 
Every  night  for  one  week  take  2  Carter’s  Pills. 
Second  week — one  each  night.  Third  week — one 
every  other  night.  Then — nothing! 

Every  day:  drink  eight  glasses  of  water;  set  a 
definite  time  for  regularity. 

Five  New  York  doctors  proved  this  plan  can 
break  the  laxative  habit. 

How  can  a  laxative  break  the  laxative  habit? 
Because  Carter’s  Pills  ‘‘unblock’’  the  lower  diges¬ 
tive  tract  and  from  then  on  let  it  make  use  of  its 
'own  natural  powers. 

Further — Carter’s  Pills  contain  no  habit-forming 
drugs. 

Break  the  laxative  habit  .  .  .  with  Carter's  Pills 
T.  .  and  be  regular  naturally. 

When  worry,  overeating,  overwork  make  you  ir¬ 
regular  temporarily — take  Carter’s  Pills  temporar¬ 
ily.  And  never  get  the  laxative  habit. 

Get  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Pills  at  any  drugstore 
for  37»i  today.  You’ll  be  grateful  the  rest  of  your  life. 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choks 

and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 

because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 

FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  78-J  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 

DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY?  ■ 

$35.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  nothing 
to  try.  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY, 

212  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK. 


En- 

coln. 

PA. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.  I2-35c.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I.  N.  Y. 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York _ 

MIEN’S  NECKTIES!  —  5000  Neckties.  Regular  $1.50 
&  $2.50  each.  Manufacturers  closeout  $5.00  dozen. 
TRESTLE  SHOP,  564  Franklin  Ave.,  NUTLEY,  N.  J. 


Cool  summer  grapefruit  salad ,  ring  mold  style,  takes  a  whipped  cream  dress 
ing;  recipes  for  salad  and  dressing  are  in  this  article. 


Salad  Dressings  — 

Every  salad  has  to  start  with 
crisp,  fresh  vegetables  or  fruits;  but 
it’s  the  right  dressing  for  the  right 
salad  that  entrees  and  gives  the 
tempting  flavor  and  look  to  the 
finished  dish.  Your  dressings  can 
make  your  salads  something  special 
if  you  make  your  own. 

Dressing  for  Raw  Vegetable  Salad 
Ingredients:  1  can  tomato  soup; 
V4  cup  water;  V4  cup  sugar;  3  table¬ 
spoons  grated  onion;  1  teaspoon  dry 
mustard;  y2  cup  vinegar;  y2  cup 
salad  oil;  1  tablespoon  Worcester¬ 
shire  sauce;  1  teaspoon  paprika; 
sprinkle  of  salt. 

.  Thoroughly  combine  ingredients. 
Store  in  quart  jar  in  refrigerator 
and  use  as  needed. 

Lemon  French  Dressing 
Use  Vz  cup  lemon  juice;  y2  cup 
salad  oil;  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  teaspoon 
paprika;  2  tablespoons  honey  or 
sugar.  Combine  ingredients  in  order 
listed.  Shake  well  before  serving.  If 
desired,  add  %  teaspoon  celery  seed 
and  clove  of  garlic.  Makes  1  cup  of 
dressing.  For  a  clear  dressing,  omit 
paprika  and  substitute  a  dash  of 
pepper.  This  French  dressing  is  ex¬ 
cellent  on  all  green  salads,  whole  leaf 
or  tossed.  Remove  clove  of  garlic 
after  it  has  flavored  the  dressing. 
Whipped  Cream  Fruit  Dressing 
%  cup  sugar;  2  tablespoons  flour; 
2  eggs,  beaten;  2  tablespoons  salad 
oil;  3  tablespoons,  lemon  juice;  4 
tablespoons  orange  juice;  1  cup  pine¬ 
apple  juice;  y2  cup  heavy  cream, 
whipped.  Mix  sugar  and  flour;  add 
remaining  ingredients  except  cream 
and  cook  over  low  heat  until  thick¬ 
ened,  stirring  constantly.  When  cold 
fold  in  whipped  cream.  Makes  2  cups. 
Use  on  fruit  salads,  such  as  the  ring 
mold  salad  shown  in  accompanying 
photo. 

Sour  Cream  Salad  Dressing 
Use  1  teaspoon  salt;  1  tablespoon 
sugar;  %  teaspoon  cayenne;  1  table¬ 
spoon  lemon  juice;  2  tablespoons 
vinegar;  1  cup  sour  cream.  Combine 
all  ingredients  and  mix  thoroughly. 
Makes  1  cup. 

Creamy  Eggless  Mayonnaise 
Use  1  tablespoon  sugar;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  few 
grains  white  pepper;  Yz  teaspoon  dry 
mustard;  Vz  cup  evaporated  milk, 
undiluted;  2y2  tablespoons  vinegar; 
iy4  to  lVz  cups  salad  oil.  Mix  dry 
ingredients  with  milk;  beat  in  vine¬ 
gar,  add  oil  gradually,  beating 
thoroughly.  Use  less  oil  for  a  thin¬ 
ner  mixture  or  thin  with  evaporated 
milk  before  serving.  Makes  1  pint. 
Fine  for  asparagus  salad  or  wher¬ 
ever  mayonnaise  is  usually  pre¬ 
ferred. 

Boiled  Dressing 

Use  iy2  tablespoons  sugar;  y±  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  1  tablespoon  flour;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  dry  mustard;  3  egg  yolks;  % 
cup  cold  water;  Y\  cup  vinegar;  2 
tablespoons  butter.  Mix  sugar,  gait, 
flour  and  mustard  together.  Beat  egg 
yolks  slighlty;  add  dry  ingredients, 
water  and  vinegar  and  mix  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Cook  over  low  heat, 
stirring  constantly,  until  thickened. 
Remove  from  heat  and  blend  in 
butter.  When  ready  to  serve,  thin 
with  cream  or  fold  in  whipped  cream. 
Makes  1  cup  dressing.  Boiled  dress¬ 
ings  do  good  things  to  both  fruit  and 
vegetable  salads. 

Thousand  Island  Dressing 
Use  1  cup  of  your  own  mayon¬ 
naise;  4  tablespoons  chili  sauce;  1 
tablespoon  chives;  3  tablespoons 


Make  Your  Own 

catsup;  1  teaspoon  tarragon  vinegar; 
1  tablespoon  chopped  green  pepper; 
3  tablespoons  chopped  red  pepper; 
1  teaspoon  paprika.  Add  chili  sauce, 
chives,  catsup,  peppers,  paprika  and 
vinegar  to  mayonnaise.  Serve  over 
any  salad  vegetables,  greens  or 
grated  cabbage.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


For  Molded  Grapefruit  Salad 

Use  a  ring  mold,  if  you  have  one, 
as  shown  in  photo,  then  fill  the 
center  and  garnish  the  platter  with 
fruits  in  season.  In  lieu  of  a  ring 
mold,  use  individual  molds,  garnish¬ 
ing  each  serving  with  fruits. 

Ingredients:  2  envelopes  un¬ 

flavored  gelatine;  y2  cup  cold  water; 
Vi  teaspoon  salt;  y4  cup  sugar;  1  No. 
2  can  grapefruit  sections;  1  No.  2  can 
grapefruit  juice.  Soften  gelatine  in 
cold  water.  Place  over  hot  water  and 
stir  until  gelatine  is  dissolved.  Add 
salt  and  sugar  and  stir  until  dis¬ 
solved.  Drain  syrup  from  grapefruit 
sections,  combine  with  grapefruit 
juice  to  make  3  cups.  Add  dissolved 
gelatine  to  the  3  cups  of  citrus 
juice;  chill  until  mixture  is  the  con¬ 
sistency  of  unbeaten  egg  white.  Fold 
in  drained  grapefruit  sections.  Turn 
into  iy4  quart  mold  or  individual 
molds. 

Chill  until  firm.  Unmold  and 
garnish  with  fresh  or  canned  fruit. 
Serve  with  a  Whipped  Cream  Fruit 
Dressing.  Yield:  eight  to  10  servings. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

It  is  June,  so  we  will  make  only 
one  note  on  moody  May’s  meander¬ 
ing  1951  weather.  On  the  14th  it  was 
24  degrees  at  5:30  A.  M.  and  the  ice 
in  the  lily  tub  was  thick  as  window 
glass;  by  afternoon  it  was  one  of 
the  rare  and  perfect  May  days  of 
any  year! 

Our  Vermont  gardens  were  late  in 
the  planting  but  now  are  doing  well. 
It  was  too  cool  for  a  long  while  for 
the  trout  to  bite  much,  but  one  lady 
angler  in  town  caught  an  18  inch 
brown  trout,  two  and  a  half  pounds, 
the  best  we  heard  of. 

There  have  been  many  heartaches 
for  many  of  us  the  past  year,  all 
caused  by  accidents.  If  a  person  went 
around  carrying  an  axe  on  his 
shoulder  all  the  time,  year  after  year, 
people  would  call  him  foolish  or 
daft.  But  why  carry  a  head  on  our 
shoulders  and  not  use  it?  “I  didn’t 
think”  cau  be  tragic.  Our  road  patrol 
is  having  a  tough  time  because  so 
many  youthful  speedsters  are  on  the 
highways.  On  the  other  hand,  last 
week  friends  were  here'  in  a  nifty 
new  car.  Knowing  them  well,  I 
teasingly  asked:  “How  fast  will  it 
go?”  The  man  of  the  family  replied: 
“I  know  it  will  do  35  miles  for  that 
is  where  we  run  it.”  The  car  he  had 
discarded  was  still  going  well  after 
21  years  of  use,  not  abuse. 

Early  Spring  held  five  family 
birthdays  and  a  son’s  wedding.  This 
month  the  oldest  grandson  will  be 
married,  and  young  Marvin  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  fish.  Mother  Bee 

[NOTE  TO  READERS:  We  want  to 
let  you  in  on  a  secret!  Through  a 
mutual  Vermont  friend  we  learn 
that  Mother  and  Father  Bee  cele¬ 
brate  their  golden  wedding  on 
June  29th.  We  will  gladly  forward 
to  them  any  cards  or  messages  you 
might  like  to  send  for  their  50  years 
of  rural  married  life.  Just  address: 
Little  Brown  House,  care  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
York  1,  N.  Y.  —  p.  s.] 


June  16,  1951 

Green  Tomato  Jam  Replies 
to  Query 

A  Green  Tomato  Jam  that  we  de¬ 
pend  on,  from  Maine,  may  fit  in  with 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  W.  J.  M.’s  query. 

Green  Tomato  Jam 

Use  sufficient  chopped  green  to¬ 
mato  to  make  2  quarts  of  green 
tomatoes  chopped.  Remove  hard  top 
layer  of  tomatoes  and  cut  in  pieces 
suitable  to  go  easily  through  grinder. 
Measure  after  chopping.  Cover  with 
boiling  water  and  set  for  30  minutes. 
Drain  thoroughly. 

Put  one  orange  and  two  lemons 
through  chopper  and  add  them  to  the 
chopped  tomato.  Cook  for  15  minutes 
then  add  8  cups  sugar;  teaspoon 
salt;  2  cups  raisins,  seeded  and  seed¬ 
less  mixed.  Cook  until  thick.  Just  be¬ 
fore  removing  from  heat  (5  minutes), 
add  1  cup  walnut  meats  coarsely 
broken.  (May  be  omitted  if  desired.) 
Seal  at  once  in  Vz  pint  preserve  jars. 

Mona  W.  Cole 


Protect  Wood  Finish 

To  keep  a  vase,  dish,  or  ornament 
from  scratching  the  finish  of  your 
table  top  (if  you,  like  myself,  like 
to  use  the  bare  surface  without  a 
doily),  put  three  small  pieces  of 
“moleskin”  on  the  bottom,  the  ad¬ 
hesive  side  to  the  vase.  This  is  a  tip 
I  picked  up  in  a  gift  shop  where  I 
have  been  working  for  the  past  few 
months.  The  “moleskin”  can  -be 
where  foot  remedies  are  sold. 

D.  T.  K. 


Handy  Tip 

With  Summer  approaching,  you 
will  be  using  lots  of  those  nice 
“tall”  iced  drinks.  Here  is  a  tip  for 
drying  those  tall  thin  glasses  that 
are  too  narrow  for  you  to  put  your 
hand  inside.  Wrap  a  thin  towel 
around  a  dry  bottle  brush,  and  you 
can  reach  the  bottom  very  easily. 

D.  T.  K. 


Ample  Apron  and  Oval  Rug 


2298  —  AMPLE  COVERAGE  APRON  in 

■the  prettiest,  smartest  possible  manner, 
thanks  to  its  generous  cut,  pretty  bib  top. 
Sizes:  small,  medium,  large,  extra  large. 
Medium  size,  23A  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

156  —  QUICK-MADE  CROCHETED  RUG, 
33  by  22  inches — or  as  large  as  desired.  Hero 
it  is  made  of  bright,  happy  oval  rows  in  royal 
blue,  light  blue,  rose  and  lively  green  on  a 
background  of  ecru,  with  a  border  of  black. 
The  big  roses  in  the  center  use  left-over 
yarn.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  your  name,  full  address 
and  style  number  plainly;  be  sure  to  include 
sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework  20c.  Send 
orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Erma  Zimmerman,  1§,  Penna. 


MEMORY  VERSE 
THE  APIARY 

Here  the  wing’ed  honey  seeker 
Pours  from  out  his  brimming  beaker 
Clover  essences,  and  fine 
Nectar  from  the  Columbine. 

Ne’er  was  more  delicious  horde 
From  Olympian  chalice  poured,  — 
Burden  from  the  lilly  cell; 

Guerdon  from  the  pimpernel; 
Filchment  from  the  larkspur  tall, 
And  the  rose  imperial! 

Who,  at  such  diverse  delight. 

Would  not  turn  Sybarite; 

—  By  Clinton  Scollard 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


Dear  Readers;  First  I  would  like  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Bob  Langer  for  the  splendid  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  “Yellow  Slayer.”  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school.  My  favorite  hobbies  are 
stamp  collecting  and  fishing  tackle  mend¬ 
ing.  Also  sports;  skiing  and  baseball.  My  de¬ 
sire  is  to  have  a  few  pen-pals  near  my  age. 
—Richard  Batiste,  Jr.,  15,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Readers:  We  have  received  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Although  I  have  never  written,  I  have  often 
seen  the  pictures  and  read  the  poems,  stories 
and  letters.  I  enjoy  reading  very  much  and 
would  like  to  receive  letters.  Jacqueline 
DeNicola  draws  especially  nice.  I  live  on  a 
27  acre  farm.  We  have  a  horse,  two  cows 
and  about  200  chickens  and  I  have  three 
cats.  I  am  in  the  sixth,  grade  at  school.  — 
Rhoda  Heffley,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  How  about  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  dropping  me  a  line?  I  en¬ 
joy  writing  letters  to  pen-pals  and  friends. 
Don’t  you  like  Bob  Langer  and  Jackie 
DeNicola’s  art  ability?  Each  time  I  read 
Our  Page,  I  look  for  their  work  the  first 
thing.  Keep  up  the  good  work  you  two. 
There’s  not  much  too  tell  about  myself.  I  do 
enjoy  music  and  roller  skating  and  especially 
people.  I  like  to  meet  them,  talk  to  them 
and  I  favor  friendships.  I  graduated  from 
high  school  last  June  where  I  majored  in 
commercial.  I  shall  be  looking  forward  to 
your  letters.  —  Joan  Safford,  19,  Penna. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  This  is  the  second 
time  I  have  written.  The  first  time  I  wrote 
“Santa’s  Express.”  I  am  in  the  seventh  grade 
and  play  the  organ  and  piano.  My  favorite 
sports  are  swimming,  ice  skating,  basket¬ 
ball,  baseball  and  kickball.  I  also  sing  and 
I  love  ponies,  cats  and  little  dogs.  I  would 
like  Ruth  Schwartz  to  write  to  me  about 
horses.  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
Jacqueline  DeNicola  and  Bob  Langer  for 
their  excellent  work.  Would  you  write  to 
me  from  all  over  the  United  States?  — 
Joann  Worthington,  12,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  read  several  issues 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  like  it  a  lot, 
especially  Our  Page.  I  live  on  a  100  acre 
farm  and  have  cows,  chickens,  cats  and 
dogs  and  hope  to  get  horses.  I  collect  vari¬ 
ous  post  cards  from  all  sorts  of  lands,  charms 
and  pictures  of  horses  and  dogs.  My  sports 
are  hiking,  softball,  baseball  and  golf.  I  hope 
the  boys  will  write  so  I  can  get  their  view¬ 
point  about  living.  I  have  pen-pals  as  far 
as  Scotland  and  hone  to  have  one  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France.  —  Martha  Farnham,  13, 
Massachusetts. 


Dear  Readers:  I  live  in  Germany  and  hap¬ 
pened  to  get  an  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  I  read  Our  Page  and  saw  there  was 
a  way  to  get  some  pen-pals.  Which  boy  or 
girl  would  like  to  correspond  with  me  in 
English,  French  or  German  language?  I  am 
interested  in  everything  and  hope  that  you 
will  write  to  me.  —  Hans  Ehlbeck,  16, 
Germany. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  live  on  a  farm  of 
128  acres.  My  family  has  been  getting  The 
Rutal  New-Yorker  for  three  years,  but  I 
have  never  written  to  Our  Page  before. 
Some  of  my  favorite  sports  are  basketball, 
baseball,  roller  skating  and  ice  skating.  I 
would  like  boys  and  girls  to  write  to  me  as 
I  would  like  some  pen-pals.  —  Margaret 
Leddick,  11,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  a  regular  reader 
of  Our  Page  and  hope  some  of  you  boys 
and  girls  will  write  to  me.  I  am  living  m 
Atlantic  City  and  spend  my  spare  time  walk¬ 
ing  the  broadwalk.  I  cannot  wait  for  the 
crowd  from  all  over  the  world  who  will 
vacation  here  during  the  Summer.  Most  of 
all  I  want  to  swim  in  the  ocean.  —  Mary 
McFarland,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Friends:  I  am  always  in  a  hurry  to 
get  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  see  Our 
Page.  All  of  the  drawings,  poems  and 
stories  are  nice.  I  especially  want  to  compli¬ 
ment  Bob  Langer,  Jacqueline  DeNicola  and 
John  Paiva  for  their  fine  drawings.  My 
hobbies  are  drawing,  reading,  writing  letters 
and  collecting  things.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you  boys  and  girls.  —  Marjorie  Pol- 
manteer,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years.  I 
always  turn  to  Our  Page  first  because  it  is 
so  enjoyable.  The  only  complaint  is  that 
the  boys  seem  so  bashful.  My  hobbies,  as  my 
mother  says,  include  most  everything  and 
anything.  If  you  collect  post  cards  I  will 
be  glad  to  exchange  some  with  you.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school  and  would  like 
very  much  to  hear  from  all  you  boys  and 
girls.  —  Ann  Yetter,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Greetings  Our  Pagers:  Uncle  Sam  deposits 
a  copy  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  our 
mail  box  each  month  and  I  am  happy  to 
announce  that  the  main  attraction  is  Our 
Page;  chiefly  because  I  am  a  Junior  Cartoon¬ 
ist.  My  hobbies  are  drawing  and  correspond¬ 
ence,  thus  I  shall  be  happy  to  exchange 
points  of  interest  with  Our  Pagers.  Now 
then,  get  your  pen  and  ink  and  set  your 
hobbies  on  paper  and  let  us  discuss  at 
length  our  favored  pasttime.  —  Sarah 
Peters,  New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  recently  began  re¬ 
ceiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  think 
Our  Page  is  a  wonderful  way  to  make 
friends.  My  hobbies  are  drawing  and  writ¬ 
ing  letters.  I  like  all  kinds  of  animals  and 
like  to  read  about  Indians.  I  am  interested 
in  them  because  I  have  Indian  ancestors.  I 
would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  and  I 
promise  to  answer  all  letters.  —  Theresa  Ely, 
16,  New  York. 


HISTORICAL  CEMETARY 

On  the  30th  day  of  May,  1949  my  friends 
and  I  were  trudging  along  the  side  of  a 
jagged  cliff  in  Raystown.  Slipping  along 
the  path  was  extremely  dangerous.  Sudden¬ 
ly  the  path  took  a  sharp  turn  and  we  were 
face  to  face  with  brush  and  high  grass. 
Finally,  picking  or  way  through  this,  we 
discovered  three  ways  to  travel.  We  de¬ 
cided  upon  the  center  path  hoping  there 
would  be  some  excitement  as  the  previous 
excursion  had  been  quite  dull.  We  had 
grown  quite  tired  as  we  had  gone  a  fair 
distance,  so  coming  to  a  clearing  we  sat  on 
some  logs  and  rocks,  first  making  sure 
there  were  no  snakes.  I  suggested  we  open 
our  lunches  as  I’m  always  hungry.  For  once 
everyone  agreed.  Connie  and  I  sat  on  a  large 
flat  rock  and  I  began  to  tell  them  about  an 
early  settlement  of  Raystown.  It  seems  the 
Indians  were  very  hostile  and  had  a  look¬ 
out  on  the  top  of  the  cliff.  When  the  whites 
least  expected  it  they  would  attack.  At  one 
time  everyone  but  one  man  and  his  wife 
were  massacred.  They  buried  all  the  settlers 
somewhere  around  here.  One  girl  who  was 
running  on  the  road  was  scalped  and  buried 
in  the  field  nearby.  When  we  had  finished 
eating  and  were  rested,  we  got  up.  I  dis¬ 
covered  the  most  pecular  thing.  Connie  and 
I  had  been  sitting  on  a  tombstone!  —  By 
Ann  Dillon,  13,  Pennsylvania. 


Drawn  by  Reggie  Gay,  14,  Connecticut 


A  FLOWER  WEDDING 

As  I  was  walking  in  a  small  flower  bed; 
I  stood  just  two  minutes  to  see; 

I  spied  two  flowers  getting  wed. 

At  the  piano  was  a  sweet  pea. 

Around  there  stood  flocks  from  every  race: 
The  bridegroom  was  a  tulip  of  shining  green 
The  bride  wore  a  gown  of  Queen  Anne’s 

They  were  the  sweetest  couple  I’ve  ever 
seen. 

On  her  feet  she  wore  a  beautiful  pair  of 
Ladies  slippers 
Of  a  pink  so  very  light 
On  her  head  was  band  of  shining  white. 
In  her  arms  were  dainty  for-get-me-nots. 
Her  trains  behold  of  beautiful  lace; 

That  beautiful  church  with  the  preacher; 
Was  the  most  lovely  place. 

—  By  Shirley  Swisher,  14,  New  Jersey 


THE  ROBIN 

Tweet  Tweet!  What’s  that? 

I  wonder  what  I  heard. 

I  look  around  to  see  it 
Why,  it’s  just  a  tiny  bird. 

Isn’t  he  brave  and  daring 
He  really  is  so  small. 

He’s  come  a  long  way  lonely 
To  greet  us  first  of  all. 

The  days  won’t  be  clearing 
For  some  weeks  yet,  I  fear 
But  the  tiny  robin’s  courage 
Will  remain  throughout  the  year. 

— •  By  Gladys  Eldred,  17,  Vermont 


OUR  FREEDOM 

Do  you  wonder  if  our  freedom  will  really 
last? 

If  you  do,  look  back  into  the  past. 

Decide  how  our  forfathers  these  freedoms 
did  win 

Is  this  bravery  and  spirit  lacking  in  their 
kin? 

If  it  is,  then  this  freedom  we  shall  lose 

What  will  it  be;  what  do  you  choose? 

I  choose  freedom  and  hope  it  will  always 
survive. 

As  long  as  anyone  on  this  earth  is  alive. 

—  By  Jane  Crum,  14,  Pennsylvania 


A  TUILP  FANCY 

Little  golden  chalice,  basking  in  the  sun 
Dappled  with  the  dewy  tears  of  the 
Heav’nly  One 

Held  in  the  hands  of  the  moist,  dark  earth 
Swaying  with  the  music  of  an  angel’s  mirth. 
Tis  tortured  by  the  burning  heat  and  mocked 
with  slashing  rain 

As  its  little  heart  lies  open  to  be  pierced 
again. 

For  through  all  His  creatures  here  below, 
Christ  lives  and  dies  and  tells  us  so! 

—  Marilyn  Schwartz,  15,  New  York 


SPRING  ON  A  FARM 

Have  you  ever  spent  Spring  on  a  farm 
When  the  sun  smiles  down  with  nary  a 
frown, 

And  the  birds  come  back  from  their  long 
winter  track. 

The  earth  makes  ready  for  planting  aplenty. 
The  bees  swarm  and  yearn  for  a  hive 
Into  the  nests  the  chickens  dive 
To  lay  their  eggs  so  they  can  hatch 
Upon  a  thatch  of  straw. 

While  in  the  barn  where  the  cattle  dwell 
Amid  that  Oh!  so  peculiar  smell. 

The  cows  lie  and  chew  their  cud, 

The  pigs  wait  to  get  out  in  the  mud. 

The  horses  prance  within  their  stalls, 

And  the  birds  outside  heed  the  mating  call. 
—  By  Frank  West,  Jr.,  14,  Pennsylvania 


CARE  FOR  THE  BLUES 

Oft’  when  I’m  alone  and  blue 
I  begin  dreaming  of  dogs  and  horses,  too. 
Soon  I'm  out  on  the  range  once  more 
Atop  my  home  with  a  dog  by  his  side, 
Once  again  I’m  in  Paradise. 

Then  o’er  the  montains  galloping  we  go 
Until  we  reach  the  place  that  we  love  so: 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  I  wake  by  the  sound 
Of  mother’s  voice 

And  now  all  my  blues  have  departed 
Like  a  river  down  a  deep  forgotten  course. 
—  By  Donna  Starkey,  13,  West  Virginia 


SUMMER  FLOWERS 
Drawn  by  Patricia  Kenney,  16.  N.  H. 


MAY  I  SEE? 

Drawn  by  Jeanne  Rowland,  15,  New  York 


PLEASE 


Drawn  by  Loys  Mundy,  18,  New  Jersey 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on 
the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  envelope 
should  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Be  sure  the  postage  is  correct  for  mail  out 
of  the  United  States,  Unstamped  letters  will 
not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Marjorie  Polmanteer,  14; 
Louise  Leddick,  11;  Robert  Gamer,  6. 

Pennsylvania:  Ann  Yetter,  13;  Patty 

Hedglin,  15;  Alice  Falls,  16;  Gertrude  Shiber, 
15;  Joann  Worthington,  12;  Joan  Safford,  19; 
Rhoda  Heffley,  11. 

Massachusetts:  Martha  Farnham,  13;  James 
Smith,  12. 

New  Hampshire:  Richard  Batisti,  15. 
Vermont:  Albert  Parmeter,  16. 

Germany;  Hans  Ehlbeck,  16. 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  grandmother. 
She  tells  me  her  little  grandson  who  is 
only  six  years  old  has  not  walked  in  two 
years.  Because  of  this  he  can’t  take  part 
in  many  of  the  pleasures  or  sports  that  all 
you  other  children  do.  As  he  is  a  very 
lively  little  fellow  he  doesn’t  have  much 
to  keep  him  busy  so  his  grandmother 
though  that  perhaps  if  he  had  a  few  pen¬ 
pals  or  letters  from  someone,  it  might 
occupy  his  mind  and  give  him  something  to 
look  forward  to.  The  little  boys  name  is 
Robert  Gamer  from  New  York  State.  Send 
your  letters  the  usual  way.  I  do  hope  a  lot 
of  you  can  find  a  few  minutes  to  send  him 
a  card  or  write  him  a  few  lines.  Won’t  you 
try? 

School  is  out  and  no  doubt  you  are  en¬ 
joying  summer  vacations  and  getting  ready 
to  celebrate  our  great  national  holiday,  July 
Fourth.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  years 
ago  the  United  States  celebrated  her  inde¬ 
pendence.  That  means  freedom  and  equality 
for  all.  Never  so  much  as  now  do  we  realize 
what  freedom  means  when  we  see  countries 
giving  their  all  as  we  did  years  and  years 
ago.  So  when  you  celebrate  thank  your  last 
firecracker  that  you  live  in  a  free  country. 

Please,  boys  and  girls,  make  a  note  of  this. 
When  sending  drawings,  make  them  no 
larger  than  a  penny  postal  card,  smaller  if 
you  like,  and  be  sure  they  are  done  in  black 
ink  with  a  brush  or  a  pen.  Color  or  pencil 
will  not  reproduce  well.  I  will  see  you 
all  again  next  month. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York,  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age  and  State.  —  E.  U. 
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• « .  gives  you  this 
complete,  low  cost 
ONE  UNIT  JET 
WATER  SYSTEM! 


The  famous  name  of 
Jacuzzi  now  brings 
you  this  amazing,  compact  water  sys¬ 
tem.  The  AQUAMAT.  provides  250 
gallons  per  hour  from  depths  up  to 
22  feet.  Yet  this  compact  “Modern 
Appliance”  (pump  and  tank  com¬ 
bined)  is  only  27  inches  high  and  16 
inches  through. 


The  new  AQUAMAT  jet  type  water 
system  is  noiseless,  self-priming  and 
easy  to  install.  The  AQUAMAT  is 
built  and  guaranteed  by  JACUZZI, 
Originators  of  jet  pumps. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 

□  Shallow  Well  Water  Systems 

□  Deep  Well  Water  Systems 


NY-6 


NAME . 

ADDRESS... 
CITY . 


STATE... 


Make  Extra  Money 
Cutting  Poles 


Farm  timber  cut  for  poles  or  piling  may 
bring  higher  prices  than  ordinary  sawlogs.  Pine, 
cedar,  and  fir  make  good  poles;  trees  should 
be  straight  and  sound. 

More  information  on  cutting  poles,  as 
well  as  cordwood,  sawlogs,  etc.,  is  available 
free.  Send  for  16 -page  timber  manual  today. 
Also  contains  information  on 
using  light-weight,  fast-cutting 
McCulloch  chain  saws  to  make 
more  money  from  farm  wood¬ 
lands.  McCulloch  Motors 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

rnrr  timber 

I  MILL  MANUAL 

McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Please  send  free  timber  manual,  and  chain  saw  data 

w«"*» 

Address _ 

City  or  County. 


-State. 


famous 

SURE  GRIP 
LOCK 

unadiua  silo 


features 
3  SURE  STEP 
doweiung 

COMPANY 


BOX  C  32 


UNADIUA'  N.Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volt* 

"The  Little  Narver  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  Vs*  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repairs 
tanks,  tools,  tenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
complete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and  <, 
directions.  5  On  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Etsay  Mfg.  Co.,  Dtpt.93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


$645 

Complete 


EXTRA  MONEY!  Big  profits  selling  Christmas  Cards 
in  spare  time.  Extraordinary  variety  Name  Imprinted 
items,  All-Occasion  assortments.  Gift  Wraps,  Novel¬ 
ties.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  samples  Person¬ 
alized  Christmas  Cards,  Stationery,  Napkins,  Matches, 
etc.  Write  today.  SENRAB  COMPANY, 

120  NORTH  WARREN  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  hold  several  shares  of  Preferred 
Stock  in  the  Associated  Gas  and 
Electrical  Company  of  New  York, 
and  recently  received  notice  from 
the  General  Public  Utilities  Corp., 
that  these  holdings  are  worth  a  small 
amount  of  money.  They  enclosed 
transmittal  papers  for  me  to  fill  out, 
which  must  be  completed  and  re¬ 
turned  before  August  1,  1951,  if  I 
am  to  realize  apy  thing  on  this  stock. 
What  do  you  advise  me  to  do? 

New  York  d.  i.  k. 

Several  years  after  the  Associated 
Gas  and  Electric  Company  went 
bankrupt,  a  reorganization  followed, 
and  the  General  Public  Utilities 
Corp.  emerged  as  its  successor.  There 
wer&  insufficient  assets  in  the  estate 
of  the  Associated  Gas  and  Electric 
Company  with  which  to  pay  in  full 
its  senior  obligations,  and  nothing 
remained  for  its  junior  obligations 
and  equity  securities.  The  common 
stock,  therefore,  was  wiped  out,  but 
a  partial  payment  is  now  being 
made  on  many  of  the  preferred  cer¬ 
tificates.  All  those  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  notices  should,  by  all  means, 
send  their  bonds  in  for  exchange  as 
quickly  as  possible.  If  any  stock¬ 
holders  are  in  doubt  as  to  whether 
or  not  their  shares  are  valuable, 
write  to  the  General  Public  Utilities 
Corp.,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York  4, 
N.  Y.  giving  full  particulars.  It  is 
believed  that  there  are  many  shares 
outstanding,  the  owners  of  which 
cannot  be  located.  Do  not  send  any 
certificates  or  inquiries  to  us. 
Communicate  directly  with  the 
above  company. 

We  received  an  advertisement 
offering  $35  weekly  for  addressing 
envelopes  for  advertisers.  It  is  at¬ 
tractive.  I  answered  it  and  received 
a  list  of  names  of  parties  indicating 
that  they  wanted  people  to  address 
envelopes  for  them.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  they  will  pay  me  after  I  do 
the  work.  In  addition  to  instructions 
on  envelope  addressing,  the  circular 
told  of  selling  names  collected  from 
local  newspapers,  intimating  one 
might  obtain  $50  or  more  from  the 
sale  of  such  lists  to  advertising  con¬ 
cerns.  Is  this  a  sound  proposition? 

Vermont  Mrs.  w.  f.  h. 

We  do  not  like  it.  The  literature  is 
typical  of  all  the  “easy  money,” 
“work-at-home”  schemes  that  reach 
us.  We  do  not  know  of  any  large 
concerns  that  employ  homeworkers 
to  address  envelopes  for  them.  Where 
any  quantity  of  such  mail  is  sent  out, 
business  concerns  use  modern  ad¬ 
dressing  and  mailing  equipment.  This 
is  quicker  and  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  done  by  homeworkers.  We  believe 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and 
money  to  write  to  the  concerns 
whose  names  are  received  in  the 
literature.  We  also  doubt  if  the  lists 
of  names  from  local  papers  could  be 
sold  to  advertising  companies.  Those 
who  buy  mailing  lists  of  this  kind 
usually  want  several  thousand 
names,  and  they  can  buy  them  at 
considerably  less  cost  than  the 
amount  mentioned.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  many  concerns  of  this  kind 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  uni¬ 
versal  result  has  been  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

I  had  rather  an  odd,  yet  expensive 
experience,  and  feel  it  should  be  told 
as  a  warning  to  others  who  might 
fall  for  it.  I  received  a  card  in  the 
mail  from  the  News  Clipping  Service, 
Portland,  Maine,  which  stated  that 
they  had  a  clipping  which  personally 
concerned  me  and  I  could  have  it  by 
sending  25  cents  and  a  stamped 
addressed  envelope.  Of  course,  I 
supposed  it  was  something  important 
and  sent  the  25  cents.  In  a  few  days 
I  received  a  clipping  which  I  had 
written  for  a  weekly  paper  reporting 
some  company  we  had  had  on  a 
previous  Sunday.  It  showed  me  that 
this  was  quite  a  money  racket. 
Others  tell  me  that  they  have  had 
the  same  experience.  Some,  who 
have  boys  in  the  service,  wondered 
if  it  concerned  their  boys  and 
naturally  sent  the  quarter,  only  to 
find  it  was  an  old  item  that  had 
appeared  in  a  local  paper  some  time 
before.  I  was  disgusted  to  think  I 
was  so  foolish  as  to  send  the  25 
cents.  Mrs.  c.  b. 

This  is  an  old  scheme.  When  one  re¬ 
ceives  a  notice  of  this  kind  it  is  natu¬ 


ral  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
something  new  and  valuable,  only  to 
find  that  it  is  an  unimportant  item 
and  usually  one  quite  old.  It  is  just 
one  of  the  low  down  tricks  to  make 
a  living  at  the  expense  of  the  public. 

A  large  number  of  dogs  and  cats 
have  been  stolen  in  various  counties 
of  New  York  State.  Purebred  and 
non-pedigree  dogs  have  been  taken. 
Some  have  been  stolen  right  from 
their  kennels  and  others  picked  up 
in  front  of  the  house,  or  from  the 
lawn  or  barnyard.  It  is  assumed  the 
dogs  are  sold  by  these  unscrupulous 
people  to  individuals,  or  perhaps  to 
institutions  for  experimentation,  al¬ 
though  reputable  establishments  do 
not  take  animals  indiscriminately. 
Some  dogs  have  found  their  way 
home,  hungry  and  sick,  and  with 
every  appearance  of  ill-treatment. 
We  refer  to  this  so  readers  will  take 
extra  precautions  to  protect  the  dogs 
in  their  homes.  Any  loss  should  be 
reported  to  local  authorities.  If  any¬ 
one  receives  telephone  calls  asking 
if  they  have  litters  of  puppies  for  sale 
cheap,  report  at  once  to  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Ani¬ 
mals. 

Know  the  charities  to  which  you 
contribute.  There  are  many  worthy 
ones,  National,  State  and  local.  We 
would  not  withhold  help  from  any 
such  organization.  But  professional 
fund  raisers  for  “charity”  are  com¬ 
mon  and  “the  majority  of  them  keep 
40  per  cent  of  their  take.”  These 
were  the  words  of  a  judge  in 
sentencing  four  shady  charity  fund 
raisers,  who  had  pocketed  $9.00  for 
“expenses”  out  of  every  $10  col¬ 
lected,  and  they  were  said  not  to  be 
the  worst  of  the  lot.  These  fake  fund 
raisers  worked  out  of  an  office  at 
2463  Broadway.  In  telephone  solici¬ 
tations  they  pretended  to  be  doctors, 
lawyers,  dentists  and  government 
officials.  The  “cause”  they  were 
working  for  was  non-existent. 

Here  is  some  correspondence  from 
a  concern  offering  a  product  “Piston 
Seal.”  Is  there  anything  behind  the 
high  “promises”  in  the  product?  I 
have  inquired  from  experts  and  they 
claim  it  is  too  good  to  be  true.  What 
do  you  think  —  a'  good  thing,  or 
skip?  c.  R.  R. 

We  agree  with  the  experts  and 
“think,”  “skip.”  We  find  no  rating 
for  the  concern.  We  have  investi¬ 
gated  *many  of  these  “miracle”  pro¬ 
ducts  that  are  supposed  to  make  old 
cars  run  like  new,  save  gasoline,  oil, 
etc.,  and  we  have  not  found  them 
of  value.  If  a  car  burns  too  much 
oil,  or  is  slow  in  starting,  it  re¬ 
quires  the  service  of  a  mechanic, 
who  can  make  the  proper  adjust¬ 
ments.  The  “cure-all”  products  may 
help  temporarily,  but  more  serious 
trouble  may  develop  and  damage 
the  engine. 

The  Inspection  Service  of  the 
Post  Office  Department  warns 
travelers,  particularly  those  going  to 
other  American  Republics,  to  beware 
of  the  Spanish  Prison  Swindle.  This 
is  an  age-old  scheme  that  is  dormant 
for  a  time,  but  crops  up  every  so 
often,  and  we  have  mentioned  it 
many  times  A  group  of  persons,  it  is 
reported,  has  been  operating  the 
scheme  lately  and  defrauding  credu¬ 
lous  citizens  of  considerable  sums  of 
money.  The  pattern  of  this  scheme 
is  based  on  the  tale  of  an  alleged 
prisoner  and  his  daughter.  He  claims 
he  has  large  sums  of  American 
money  hidden  in  a  trunk  in  the 
Customs  House.  Cash  assistance  is 
implored  and  in  return  a  substantial 
share  of  the  money  will  be  given  to 
the  one  who  assists.  It  is  a  pure 
swindle,  and  many  have  lost  con¬ 
siderable  money  by  trusting  such 
individuals.  Persons  in  the  United 
States,  who  have  received  such 
letters,  are  requested  to  inform  the 
nearest  United  States  Postmaster  at 
once.  All  schemes  of  this  nature  are 
swindles. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


June  16,  1951 

Business  Bits 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U. 
S.  Dept.*  of  Interior,  suggest#  con¬ 
trolling  submerged  vegetation  with 
sodium  arsenite.  This  method,  in 
practice  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
reported  as  extremely  successful,  is 
suited  for  use  in  fish  ponds,  lakes 
and  other  bodies  of  standing  water. 
Many  species  of  submerged  weed 
growth  are  reduced  or  eradicated  at 
a  low  cost.  This  permits  freer  use  of 
the  water;  also  organic  matter  that 
has  been  bound  up  in  the  vegetation 
is  released  for  production  of  food  for 
fish.  To  the  many  farmers  who  have 
fish  ponds  or  lakes  on  their  property, 
this  method  should  be  of  particular 
interest  and  practical  value. 

Further  information  concerning 
sodium  arsenite  and  its  use  for  con¬ 
trolling  submerged  vegetation  may 
be  obtained  from  Chipman  Chemical 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bound  Brook,  N.  J.  This 
company  manufactures  sodium 
arsenite  products.  When  writing, 
mention  The  Rural  New-Yorker  to 
insure  a  prompt  reply. 

Lindane,  the  new,  highly  effective 
insecticide  has  been  developed  after 
many  years  of  intensive  research.  It 
has  many  practical  uses  for  the  farm 
and  home.  Experiments  with  Lin¬ 
dane  have  been  carried  on  by  vari¬ 
ous  State  experiment  stations,  es¬ 
pecially  by  the  California  station,  as 
well  as  private  investigators  and  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  A  recent  report  by  H.  H. 
Schwardt  of  the  N.  Y.  Station  states 
in  part:  “Among  the  new  insecti¬ 
cides,  Lindane  appears  likely  to  at¬ 
tain  the  widest  usefulness  in 
recommendations  for  livestock  para¬ 
site  control.  It  will  kill  most  of  the 
insects  that  attack  livestock  or  in¬ 
fest  animal  quarters.  In  addition, 
Lindane  is  one  of  the  few  materials 
that  kills  DDT-resistant  houseflies. 
While  housefly  control  in  dairy 
barns  may  become  its  most  impor¬ 
tant  outlet,  Lindane  has  many  other 
uses.  Lindane,  at  very  small  dosage, 
controls  mange  for  several  months. 
Lindane  is  the  preferred  material  for 
use  against  sheep  scab.  Lindane  is 
now  (U.  S.  D.  A.)  recommended  *  as 
a  spray  to  control  lice  on  dairy  cows 
and  lice  and  ticks  on  other  cattle.” 

A  free  booklet  entitled:  “The 
Story  of  Lindane”  may  be  obtained 
by  writing  to  California  Spray- 
Chemical  Corporation,  150  Bayway, 
Elizabeth,  New  Jersey,  or  147  Rail¬ 
road  Avenue,  Lyndonville,  N.  Y. 

Longer  life  and  greater  service¬ 
ability  from  farm  buildings  are  as¬ 
sured  through  proper  construction, 
according  to  West  Coast  Lumber¬ 
men’s  Assn.’s  new  publication  en¬ 
titled,  “How  to  Build  Farm  Build¬ 
ings  That  Last  Longer.”  Many  farm 
building  failures  are  caused  by 
faulty  construction,  not  through  fail¬ 
ure  of  building  materials.  By  follow¬ 
ing  good  construction  practices,  as 
shown  in  this  booklet,  building  fail¬ 
ures  can  be  minimized.  All  infor¬ 
mation  is  illustrated  with  detailed 
perspective  drawings,  providing  a 
valuable  building  guide  for  use  right 
on  the  job.  Included  in  the  subjects 
covered  in  the  16-page  booklet  are 
proper  forms  for  both  continuous 
and  pier  foundations,  setting  anchor 
bolts  in  foundations,  reinforcing  of 
foundations,  bracing  of  buildings 
against  wind  and  racking,  allowing 
for  load  stresses  in  grain  storage 
buildings  and  corncribs,  protecting 
against  weather,  assuring  proper 
drainage  and  others. 

This  booklet  is  available  without 
charge  from  the  West  Coast  Lum¬ 
bermen’s  Assn.,  Dept.  R.  N.-Y.,  1410 
S.  W.  Morrison  St.,  Portland  5, 
Oregon. 

A  new  service  bulletin  on  how  to 
use  lindane  and  DDT  in  commercial 
pest  control  work  has  just  been 
issued  by  the  Pennsylvania  Salt 
Manufacturing  Company.  The  bulle¬ 
tin  gives  in  tabulated  form  complete 
instructions  for  mixing  various 
quantities  of  finished  solutions  of  0.5 
per  cent  lindane  or  five  per  cent 
DDT.  Both  insecticides  control  com¬ 
mon  household  pests  such  as  flies, 
mosquitoes,  fleas,  ants,  clothes  moths, 
etc.,  though  lindane  through  its 
three-way  action  of  contact,  fumi¬ 
gation  and  stomach  poisoning  is 
recommended  for  control  of  roaches, 
silverfish  and  spiders  as  well.  DDT 
is  the  “old  reliable”  of  pest  control 
work  because  of  its  versatility,  and 
full  instructions  for  mixing  it  for 
various  uses  are  given  in  the  bulletin. 
A  copy  of  the  bulletin  may  be  ob¬ 
tained,  without  charge,  by  writing 
Agricultural  Chemicals  Department, 
Pennsalt  Chemicals,  1000  Widener 
Building,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 
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Copper  Tubing  hr  Galvan¬ 
ized  Pipe? 

About  25  or  more  years  ago  1 
piped  a  spring  of  water  about  700 
feet  distant  into  my  house  but  for 
the  past  few  years  I  notice  a  gradu¬ 
ally  diminishing  supply  and  now  it 
is  about  ready  to  quit  entirely  on 
account  of  the  accumulation  of  rust. 

I  must  therefore  renew  the  pipe  in 
the  immediate  future. 

The  pipe  I  used  was  three-quarter 
inch  galvanized  iron  pipe  and  I 
would  like  to  know  if  you  would  ad¬ 
vise  copper  piping  and  what  effect, 
if  any,  copper  piping  would  have  on 
one’s  health.  Also,  the  water  is  very 
hard  and  leaves  great  deposits  of 
lime  on  cooking  utensils.  Would  this 
hard  water  have  any  corrosive  effects 
on  copper  piping? 

Would  not  a  half-inch  copper  pipe 
after  a  period  of  several  years  supply 
as  much  water  as  an  iron  pipe  would 
the  same  length  of  time  after  rust 
has  taken  effect  on  the  iron  pipe? 

Or  would  the  hard  water  have 
corrosive  effects  to  a  great  extent, 
as  a  one-half  inch  pipe  will  supply 
all  the  water  we  need  if  corrosion 
does  not  take  effect?  c.  h.  g. 

Washington  County,  N.  Y. 

You  will  find  it  quite  expensive 
indeed,  if  you  can  procure  the  ma¬ 
terials,  to  replace  700  feet  of  galvan¬ 
ized  pipe  with  copper  tubing. 

If  the  water  is  hard,  there  is  apt 
to  be  less  corrosion  than  with  soft 
water,  particularly  when  it  will  not 
be  heated.  In  any  case  copper  resists  crements 
corrosion  considerably  better  than 
galvanized  pipe.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  smooth  surfaces  of  copper 
would  permit  a  smaller  size  to  give 
good  service  for  a  longer  period  of 
time,  you  have  not  done  too  badly  if  ' 
you  have  had  25  year’s  service  from 
the  galvanized  piping. 

Installing  copper  will,  of  course, 
assure  you  a  first-class  job.  One-half 
inch  tubing  should  be -large  enough 
for  your  purpose  unless  there  is  very 
little  elevation  between  the  source 
of  the  water  and  the  house.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  use  the  type  K 
tubing,  which  is  the  heavier  grade 
of  copper.  B.  K.  s. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Pure  bred  Holsteins.  t  GENERAL  houseworker.  Write  Mrs.  H.  T.  Quinn 
Modern  equipment.  Good  conditions  and  pay.  Silver  I  North  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Spray  Farm,  Walpack,  Sussex,  N.  J.  I  Tv  a  vmm - ; — z - ; — : — r - — - 

T»m-T  rpTi-p- — Z - 7 iTT  i. - — : - - - -  I  WANTED  couple  for  school  m  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

POULTRY  breeder-hatcheryman  wanted  on  Jersey  I  Man  care  of  tires,  general  maintenance  drive  car 
farm.  Only  those  having  excellent  experience  In  all  I  Wife  as  cook.  Pleasant  living  conditions  BOX  6022' 
phases  of  breeding  and  hatching  ought  to  apply.  I  Rural  New-Yorker. 


number.  BOX  5917,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Elsie  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Boys  or  young  men  for  g( 

work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


Give  particulars,  experience,  references,  wag 
Coventry  Poultry  Farm,  Route  4,  Rockville.  Conn. 

COUPLE:  To  supervise  and  act  as  advisors  to  group 


Apply  Julius  Bloch,  471  Park  Ave., 
L.  I.  Telephone  Huntington  3190. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm, 

Jersey.  Modern  four  room  house.  $200  a  i 
to  start.  BOX  6007,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HANDYMAN,  single,  permanent;  gardening 

maintenance  work  on  country  place.  Ru 
Blrmann,  R.  D.  1,  Newtown.  Pa. 

COUPLE:  Cook,  butler-chauffeur,  experienced, 

like  children.  Other  help.  Comfortable  house  near 
beach.  References.  Enclose  pictures.  $250  me 
BOX  192,  Port  Washington,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
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charge,  experienced  incubating,  dressing. 


perience,  salary.  BOX  6003,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Edmund  Bartlett,  Cove  Road,  Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y. 


Hospital,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint 
ments.  Salary  to  start,  $2,568  per  year.  Yearly  in 
* - -  thereafter  to  $3,400  per  year.  48-hou 


Kilpatrick,  Director. 


Full  maintenance.  Two  rooms  and  bath.  State  par 
ticulars  plus  salary  expected.  BOX  6001,  Rural  New 


GENTLEMAN  wants  honest  Protestant  lady, 

45,  care  for  invalid  wife,  must  do  lisht. 


Bullis  Road,  Elma.  N.  Y. 


Long  Island. 


Subscribers ’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  addreee,  each  laser - 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  dnte  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscriber*,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (aeedi,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WflHTED  IMMEDIATELY 

Two  Men 

Position  available  immediately  for  two 
men  (father  and  son  or  relatives  pre¬ 
ferred).  Experience  necessary  for  general 
farm  work  with  purebred  Holstein  herd 
of  50  milkers.  Milking  machine  used. 

We  consider  our  bam  and  field  equip¬ 
ment  modem  and  outstanding.  Farm 
operates  normally  with  four  experienced 
men  under  farm  manager.  Eight  room 
house,  including  two  baths,  hot  and  cold 
water,  modem  coal  and  gas  combination 
range  plus  other  privileges.  School  and 
shopping  center  in  vicinity.  Farm  located 
Northern  New  Jersey  within  boundary  of 
Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  References. 
Those  qualified  may  apply  to  BOX  5901, 
RURAL  NEW-YORKER. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $3,484-18,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaie 
State  School,  Wassslc,  N.  T. 


MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  80 

cows;  $150  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bam  men.  $85 
Per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Ine..  750  Union  Ave..  Union,  N.  J. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  Information 
Write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassalc 
State  School,  Wassaie,  N.  Y 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc..  Flemington,  N.  J. 


HAIRY  farmer,  married,  experienced  with  De  Laval 

milker,  Good  wages  and  pleasant  living  conditions 
to  the  man  who  can  qualify.  Taylor’s  Dairy,  North 
Road,  Chester,  N.  J,  _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
Cay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 
cald.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bernon,  Garellck  Bros,  Inc., 
franklin.  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  6:30 
call  1122. _ 

WOMEN  attendants,  in  state  institution  for  mental 

defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be  U.  S. 
citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York  State. 
•“£018-60.  $141  per  month,  plus  $30  per  month  (cost 
or  living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry;  48 
hour  week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Tillage, 
Thiells,  New  York. _ 

FEMALE  helper  for  normal  children  in  Institution 
®n  Dong  Island,  45  miles  from  New  York  City.  Ex- 
,XYen  ^  working  conditions,  full  maintenance.  No 
objection  to  woman  with  one  child.  BOX  5910,  Rural 
■New-Yorker. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  preferably  with  son 

working  age.  Dairy  and  general  farm.  Six-room 
nouse  all  conveniences.  $185  monthly  to  start,  son 
according  to  ability.  BOX  5902,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


references  and  salary  expected.  Twin  Lakes  Farm 
Goldens  Bridge,  N.  Y.,  or  phone  collect  Drever, 
Katonah  4-0167. _ 

WANTED:  Houseworker,  cheerful,  young,  fond  oi 
children.  Good  salary,  other  help.  Bendix  —  dish¬ 
washer.  Own  room,  bath  Pleasant  home;  25  minutes 
Grand  Central.  References  required.  Write  Almy, 
142  Monterey  Ave,,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 


himself 

dations. 


in  private  cottage  with  full 


year-round  work.  35  miles  from  New  York  City, 
convenient  churches,  theatres,  stores.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  previous  employment.  Opening  available  imme- 
diately.  BOX  6011,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HANDYMAN :  Permanent  home,  caring  for  grounds, 

some  inside  work.  Write  details.  B.  H.  Elman, 
Mt.  Klsco,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  houseworker,  modern  home.  four  ir 

family ;  own  room  and  bath.  Write  details.  B.  H. 
Elman,  Mt  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


and  commisions  for  the  right  man.  Write  Le  Roy 
Grain  and  Cereal  Co.,  Box  158,  Le  Roy,  N.  Y. 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Good  pay  plus  maintenance- 

permanent  with  yearly  raises.  Apply  personnel 
Dept.  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J  , 
near  Morristown.  Also  many  other  good  paying 
hospital  j'obs. 


RELIABLE  woman  as  housekeeper  in  farm  home  with 

modern  conveniences.  State  age,  experience  and 
reference.  George  Phanco,  R.  D.  2,  Clymer,  N  Y 


adjoining  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  One  familiar  machinery, 
gardens.  Wife  assist  house.  Give  age,  experience 
wages.  Write  P.  O.  Box  527  or  telephone  740 
Herkimer. 


main  highway  within  village.  Wages  or  share  basis. 
Fair  and  human  treatment.  BOX  6012,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Housekeeper-cook  and  gardener  for  small 

family,  no  children,  small  North  Shore  Long 
Island  estate.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary  Write 
kh’ine  experience,  qualifications  and  references  to 
BOX  6020,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


-  -  --  v-u  v/i  piauwttti  1IU1BO  11 

licensed.  To  assist  owner  of  N.  Y.  State  conva- 


private  room  and  board.  Write  BOX  359, 
Talley,  New  York. 


Spring 


enced  with  milking  machines,  tractors."  Modern 
house,  $200  month.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  New 
Jersey. 


some  housework.  Modern  improvements  nice  year 
around  quarters  for  just  two  people.  Two  acres*, 
near  towns.  No  animals,  poultry.  State  wages,  ages 
references  first  letter.  BOX  284,  Rye,  N  Y 


EXCELLENT  Opportunity:  Man  to  assist  on  modern 


24,  West  Redding,  Conn. 


Farm  School,  Monsey,  N.  Y. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 


bred  Guernseys). 


na  1  DOUPLE-Cook,  serve,  housework,  for  family  of  two. 

1  Man  to  do  some  outside  work.  Address  A.  W.  S., 

—  I  Do  Re  Mi  Farm.  Danbury,  Conn.  Telephone  3-0970 

*“  I  COUPLE:  Without  children,  as  caretakers  of  small 

,  1  country  home  near  Morristown,  New  Jersev.  Wife 
should  be  good  housekeeper  and  plain  cook;  husband 
—  to  fully  maintain  house  and  grounds ;  private  apart- 
m  I  ment,  all  conveniences,  pleasant  working  conditions; 

good  pay.  References  required.  BOX  6023  Rural 
d  New-Yorker. 

8.  I  "  _ - - — 

|  SITUATIONS  WANTED 

St  WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
n.  1  tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Eta- 
Jo  ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St„  New  York  City. 

8.  I  SUPERINTENDENT,  farmer,  gardener;  landscape 

t-  I  architect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  5929, 

I  Rural  New-Yorker. 

d  I  CAN  anyone  owning  adult  camp,  farm,  estate,  where 
©  1  equipment  has  to  be  maintained,  use  conscientious 
e  |  man  as  working  superintendent,  caretaker.  Good 

0  1  character,  married,  perfect  health,  do  not  drink, 

t.  1  Expert  mechanic,  automotive  repairs,  electrical, 

b  I  Plumbing,  carpenter  work.  Have  necessary  tools.  Also 

I  35  MM  projectionists.  Must  be  permanent.  Now 

h  I  employed.  Interview  invited.  BOX  6004,  Rural  New- 

h  I  Yorker. 

I  NURSE:  Trained  volunteer  (war)  but  practical  nurs- 

d  I  in&,  diet  cook  Miami  convalescent  home,  offers  her 
ti  1  services  and  also  her  11-room  rooming,  furniture,  two 

I  ice  boxes,  hot  water  tank  and  little  coal  water  heat 
-  stove.  Lendle,  27  E.  169th  St.,  New  York.  Phone 
*  I  Jerome  8-3403. 

r.  1  -^-^U^-ELOR,  middleaged,  cultured,  refined,  account- 

|  ing- business  background,  adept,  likes  country. 

-  Secretary-companion  to  gentleman.  BOX  6005,  Rural 
•  1  New-Yorker. 

.  I  GO  MB  ANION :  50,  wide  cultural  and  college  back- 
.  I  ground,  conscientious,  efficient.  Seeks  position  as 
'  j  companion  to  lady  or  gentleman.  Old  people  like  me. 
w  I  BOX  6008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

•  1  DISPLACED .  persons,  reliable  man  and  wife,  48-46 

-  I  °|d,  want  job,  do  anything.  Wife  good  cook,  man 

I  good  mechanic,  country  preferred.  Reply  to  A.  H. 

-  I  Fritsch,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 

1  I  WANTED  position  as  caretaker,  all  round  experi- 
.  1  xrencS:  .  Gardening,  handyman.  BOX  6024,  Rural 

I  New-Yorker. 

e  1  FU  U.LXit  *  MAN,  farmer,  caretaker,  capable,  reliable. 

.  I  Wife  housekeeper,  cook;  part  time.  BOX  6025, 

I  Rural  New-Yorker. 

r  I  PRACTICAL  nurse  wishes  housemother  or  infirmary 

school  or  institution.  Experienced.  BOX  6026, 

.  I  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  QUIET  sober  man  with  some  experience  willing  work 

-  I  for  board,  small  salary  on  middle  sized  poultry 

I  Patient  people  ready  assist  him  learn  more. 

I  BOX  6027,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  CHEF,  experienced,  married,  desires  steward  or 

1  chef-manager  job  with  living  quarters.  Age  43, 

|  good  references.  BOX  6013,  Rural  New-Yorker 

1  WORKING  manager,  dairy,  age  46,  single,  agri- 

cultural  graduate  desires  up  to  date  operation;  top 

1  wages  and  maintenance.  BOX  6014,  Rural  New- 
|  Yorker. 

I  SINGLE  man,  57,  desires  position  as  gardener, 

I  caretaker.  Experienced  and  reliable.  BOX  6015. 

|  Rural  New-Yorker. 

»  1  HOUSEKEEPER-Companion,  middleaged,  Protestant 

1  lady  wishes  position  with  elderly  gentleman,  re- 
1  tired  farmer  preferred.  Modern  home  preferred  to 

1  high  wages.  BOX  6009,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

1  wants  job  in  country.  BOX  6016,  Rural  New- 

I  Yorker. 

I  FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

I  NEW  Catalog;  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes.  \ 
•  j  P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester.  Vermont. 

I  SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 

I  and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront.  ? 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 

I  FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gaa  nation* ;  1 

hotels ;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm  I 
Man),  R.  D.  1,  Clinton.  N.  T. 

I  FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

1  farm  bargains,  writs  for  new  catalog.  Address:  c 
|  Koehlor-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsvllls,  1 
1  Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  8491-J-4.  ; 

I  DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81,  " 

|  Seaford,  Delaware. 

1  FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 

I  from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

I  WANTED:  Farms,  suburban.  Tillage  or  city  property,  1 

1  or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property  ’J 
I  in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 

1  or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 

1  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York.  £ 

I  HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants?  ( 

j  Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

I  "Eastern”  N.  Y.  ^  ( 

1  CHARMING  home:  2%  acres.  Level  land.  8-room 

I  house,  bath,  electric,  gravity  spring  water.  Barn.  T 
1  Macadam  road.  $7,500.  K.  Scheidell,  Jeffersonville,  ’ 
1  New  York.  c 

I  WANTED:  200-acre  dairy  farm,  stocked;  100-mile  - 

radius  New  York.  Lowen,  32  Maple  Drive,  Great  J 
j  Neck,  N.  Y.  C 

I  FOR  Sale:  Up-to-date  106-acre  dairy  or  beef  cattle  _ 

I  farm  with  complete  modern  machinery  In  Luzerne  ■” 
1  County,  Pa.,  on  Route  940  (Gateway  to  the  C 
I  Pocono  Mts.).  Write  Anna  Gabuzda,  941  Centre  St., 

I  Freeland,  Pa.  V 

1  FOR  Sale:  Farm,  level,  30  acres,  six  rooms,  bath-  *- 

room,  furnace,  electricity,  black  top  road;  town  C 

I  three  miles.  Sugar  lot,  barn,  modern  equipment,  trout 

I  brook.  Two  other  farms,  no  buildings,  timber.  Price  f 

I  Stoddard,  Chester,  Vermont.  Telephone  2534.  ^ 

1  STOCK  Farm:  113  acres,  brick  house,  conveniences, 

barn,  silo,  stream,  house  vacant.  Appointment  s 

I  Saturday  only  $14,500.  Stanley  R.  Sell,  R.  2,  — 

|  Littlestown,  Pa. 

I  FOR  Sale:  Five  acres,  small  bungalow,  near  town  g 

1  and  factory.  For  information  w.rite  to  Mr.  George 
|  Sperger,  Groton,  N.  Y.  v  h 

j  STOCKED  and  Equipped:  Beautiful  dairy  farm  on  w 

I  blacktop  highway,  only  15  minutes  to  city.  In-  Is 

I  eludes  $10,000  worth  stock  and  equipment;  30  head  H 

cattle,  team,  tractor,  etc. ;  Income  $6,000 ;  spacious  s 

I  14-room  home,  with  utilities,  two  porches,  pleasant 

I  setting;  cemented  barn  30x60;  silo;  poultry  and  j, 

brooder  houses;  other  buildings;  78  acres,  55  tillable  r. 

1  loam,  several  fruit  trees.  Full  price  $18,000;  terms.  c 

No.  D-5517.  West's,  W.  M.  Kaiser,  on  U.  S.  20 
|  East  of  Madison,  N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free.  21 

E 

|  316  acres,  9 -room  modern  house,  32  stanchion  base- 
1  ment  barn,  25  head  registered  Holstein  cattle,  5 
I  full  line  modern  farm  machinery,  located  near 

1  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  Price  $49,000.  John  Brain,  Endi-  ,, 

cott.  N.  Y. 

I  DAIRY  farm  130  acres.  Nice  buildings.  State  high-  D 

way.  17  cows,  five  young  stock,  tractor,  equipment.  T. 

1  Crops  planted.  $22,000;  $8,000  down.  Many  other  * 

1  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport,  N.  Y. 

1  SUBURBAN  Allentown,  Pa.  Seven  apartments,  over-  •p 
night  cabins,  living  quarters;  $7,690  annual  in-  Tl 

I  come.  Asking  $45,000.  Deutsch  Real  Estate,  771  i 

|  Hanover  Ave.  * 

415 

FOR  Rent:  Fully  equipped  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Opportunity  for  part-time  employment  in 
the  hatchery  during  the  season.  BOX  6010,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  bargain  for  someone  who  acts  promptly:  119 
acres, '25  cows,  team,  20  sheep,  machinery,  9 -room 
house,  electricity,  driven  well,  barn  30x40,  milk 
house,  smooth  meadows  nearly  level,  stream.  $11,000. 
Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. _ 

DAIRY  farm  wanted  on  workable  basis  to  absorb 

ownership,  by  single  experienced  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  Maintenance  facilities  must  be  available.  TJOX 
6017,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Half  house  in  country,  elderly  couple 
preferred.  Garden  space  and  can  raise  chickens: 
five  miles  from  Cortland,  N.  Y.  BOX  6019,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SMALL  cottage,  shop:  Suitable  business  $10  monthly. 
Stephens,  BOX  599,  Bellport,  N.  Y. _ 

PETERSBURG;  n!  yTI  112  acre  farm,  8-room 

furnished  house,  all  improvements,  good  barns. 
Stanley  Gildersleeeve,  Pleasantville,  N.  Y. 

TO  settle  estate,  on  U.  S.  20,  near  Lake  Erie,  large 

10-rom  house,  gas  Station,  acreage,  own  electric 
water  supply  gas  well,  fruit.  Plenty  of  parking  room, 
fine  for  tourist  home  or  restaurant.  Price  $11,000. 
Clyde  Deck,  92  Chestnut  St.,  Westfield.  N.  Y. 

SEYERAL  farms  20  to  400  acres.  Some  with  stock 
and  tools.  Country  store  well  stocked.  7-room  house, 
bath  and  furnace.  City  water.-  $15,000.  F.  W.  Green. 
Cooperstown,  N.  Y. _ 

ISO" ACRE  farm  In  Pennsylvania  Poconos,  acrosg 

Delaware  River  from  Callicoon,  N.  Y.,  $9,900. 
line  country  home  or  can  be  successfully  farmed. 
Substantial  house,  two  porches,  four  bedrooms,  large 
living  room,  combination  kitchen -dining  room,  bath¬ 
room ;  completely  comfortably  furnished;  3-car  garage, 
several  other  buildings  including  work  shop,  1,000 
capacity  recently  built  cement  floor  chicken  house 
(could  easily  be  revamped  Into  dwelling);  big  bam; 
about  50  acres  cleared ;  good  timber ;  flagstone  quarry  * 
brook  runs  through  property;  all  buildings  In  excellent 
condition.  Phone  owner,  N.  J.  Diamand  2-4714,  Sun¬ 
days  or  evenings  or  write  BOX  6030,  Rural  New- 
x  orker. 


WANTED:  200  acre  operating,  equlpt  dairy  farm, 

Columbia  County  preferred,  or  good  condition  bare 
dairy  farm;  full  particulars.  BOX  6028,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Country  living,  profitable  325  acre  dairy 

farm  1%  miles  off  Route  26  overlooking  beautiful 
Otsellc  River  Talley,  located  on  little  traveled 
country  lane  yet  easily  accessible.  Two  houses,  two 
complete  sets  farm  buildings,  modern  conveniences. 
Trout  stream,  woods,  timber,  good  hunting  for  deer, 
partridge,  squirrel1,  rabbit.  Property  joins  6,000  acres 
of  state  reforested  game  lands.  Ideal  for  beef  ranch 
dude  ranch  or  summer  resort.  Priced  to  sell.  Write 
owner,  Pierce  Wentworth,  North  Pitcher.  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farmer,  take  over  purebred  Holstein- 

Ayrshlre  herd,  modern  farm,  house.  Salary  ad¬ 
ditional  arrangement.  Write  for  interview,  infor¬ 
mation-  Jos.  Kelly,  Walden,  N.  Y.  Telephone 

Z-OOoU. 


EQUIPPED  dairy  farm  $16,000:  110  acres,  75  acres 
crops,  10  acres  woods,  19  cattle,  new  Ford  tractor, 
machinery,  good  barns,  home,  new  metal  roofs, 
Benediktsson,  Realtor,  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  (Route  U.  S. 
20),  Coblesklll,  N,  Y.  665-W-l, _ 

BOARDING  House-dairy  farm:  16  rooms  furnished, 
second  house  five  room,  130  acres,  85  acres  tillable. 


FAILING  health,  must  sell  one  of  the  best  poultry 

farms,  fully  equipped,  4,000  birds,  can  be  six.  90 
acres,  hay,  timber,  large  house,  cottage,  near  city 
good  market,  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Write  C  D* 
Stephenson,  Sunkist  Poultry  Farm.  Claremont,  New 
Hampshire. _ 

’ARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
lew  York. _ 

PANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  Income 

farm ;  heavily  traveled  road ;  populous  area  where 
enneis  permitted,  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

kVamY'S  golden  wlldflower  honey.  Bibs.  $1.60 ;  10 

lbs,  13.90  prepaid,  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N.  Y. 

(ONEY ;  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  olovar  or 


postage  paid  $1.00.  Nalson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 


*1-85;  case  of  6  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  postpaid  third 


age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston,  N.  Y. 


(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar. 


pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six 


6s 


Winter  Park,  Florida. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  eases 


Beautiful  surroundings.  Excellent  home  cooking. 


IUIET  farmhouse,  all  conveniences,  excellent  food 

$25  weekly.  Annie  Kelr,  North  Talley  Farms, 


liUiUV,  VV/illi  Vi  lUVip 

beds,  home  cooking.  $4.50  per  day;  $30  per  week. 


do  own  cooking.  Saratoga  County  BOX  6002,  ’Rural 


home  in  New  Hampshire.  $25  weekly.  BOX  6006, 


COUNTRY  board,  on  farm,  wanted  by  Jewish 
family,  parents,  boy  5,  girl  3.  Season  or  weekly. 


«  h vvuuixuuua bXDllSf  Olio  ilvUl 

■Now  York,  on  farm,  modern  surroundings  pre- 


^  ANTED :  Booms  or  apartment,  furnished,  un¬ 

furnished,  Christian  country  home;  mother,  three 


MISCELLANEOUS 


.  - - - "UfcVllO,  A  UUUCi  mcu. 

especially  equipped  for  baled  hay,  and  chopped 


for  community  canning;  reasonable;  30  miles  from 


ammonia  compressor,  1,750  feet  1%  inch  welded 


ditlon,  Celtic  Farm,  W’alden,  N.  Y. 


complete  with  electric  motor,  can  be  powered  with 


20  hours;  $550.  Fred  Harwood,  By'fleld,  Mass. 


transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 


queens  included.  None  C.  6.  D. 


Connor 


WANTED:  Antique  automobile.  Write  particulars 
_  Tom  McCanna,  148%  East  40th  St.,  New  York." 


HANDY  man  for  country  place  for  summer  months.  ,  „„  .  -  . 

Salary  $150  a  month,  plus  room  and  board  Write  I  33  acres  pasture,  modern  barn,  34  ties,  drinking  cups, 
BOX  6021,  Rural  New-Yorker  ‘  silo,  23  cattle,  tractor,  machinery,  excellent  condition. 

I  ‘  $28,500.  Selling  due  health.  Benediktsson,  Realtor 


WANTED:  Single  experienced  dairy  farmhand.  $125  I  Carlisle,  N.  Y.  (Route  U.  S.  20)  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

per  month,  room  and  board.  Immediately.  Call  or  I  665-W-l. 
write  Abe  Mlerop,  Blairstown,  N.  J.  80-R-3. 


LOYELY  little  farm,  25  acres,  large  house  (all  con- 
MOTHER’S  helper:  Physician's  family,  three  grown  veniences),  barn  40x60,  buildings  first  class.  Beauti- 

children,  own  room,  radio,  5-day  week,  $25  I  ful  grove,  stream,  pond,  on  highway,  four  miles  to 

weekly  to  start.  Automatic  washer,  television,  perma-  I  town.  Ideal  property  for  dairy  or  poultry  farming, 

nent.  references.  Mrs.  S.  Schoenholz,  Campbell  Hall,  I  cattle  dealer  or  boarders.  $15,000;  part  down. 

New  York.  |  Darwin  Craig,  Attorney,  Afton,  N.  Y. 


NOTICE  TO  HELP  WANTED  ADVERTISERS 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  does  not  knowingly  ac¬ 
cept  help  wanted  advertisements  seeking  children 
under  16  for  farm  work  during  school  hours. 
Employment  of  such  children  on  farms  other  than 
their  parents’  is  banned  by  the  Federal  Wage 
and  Hour  Law.  For  information  on  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Law  write  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Labor’s  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Division,  at  341  Ninth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y„ 
telephone  Lackawanna  4-9400,  ext.  486. 


Reasons  for  Weak  Calves 


OifVER  AmOUA!C£S  m 

New  feature  for  f&p/aceab/e  Plowshares 


•  / 


Oliver,  originator  of  the  low  cost,  replace¬ 
able  plowshare,  introduces  an  improved  Raydex 
share  with  a  "Radius  Curve”  point — another 
important  achievement  in  plow  design.  Note 
the  new  contour  on  the  leading  and  trailing 
edges.  This  new  share  with  its  "Radius  Curve” 
point  makes  the  famous  Oliver  Raydex  plow 
bottom  lighter  in  draft  than  ever.  Besides,  it 
stands  greater  plowing  strains.  And,  it’s  spe¬ 
cially  heat-treated  to  make  it  tougher  and 
longer  lasting — stress  annealed  along  the  fit¬ 
ting  edge  to  prevent  breakage. 

Before  you  buy  your  next  plow,  it  will  pay 
you  to  investigate  the  Raydex  plow  bottom 
with  its  new  "Radius  Curve”  share — the  com¬ 
bination  that  enables  you  to  do  a  better  all¬ 
round  job  of  plowing  than  with  any  other 
bottom  under  similar  conditions. 

First,  you  will  realize  substantial  savings  in 
tractor  fuel  and  time  because  Oliver  Raydex 
bottoms  with  "Radius  Curve”  shares  are  easier 
to  pull.  Second,  "Radius  Curve”  shares  end 
the  nuisance  of  resharpening  and  repointing. 
They’re  so  low  in  cost  you  can  discard  them 
when  worn  out.  A  brand  new,  factory  machined, 
perfect  fitting,  " Radius  Curve”  share  costs  no 
more  than  a  blacksmith  charges  for  resharpening 
an  ordinary  plowshare.  Yet,  you  can  often  plow 
more  acres  with  a  "Radius  Curve”  share  than 
with  a  single  resharpening  of  a  conventional 

share. 


Packaged  Plowing! 

Raydex  plowshares  come  in  handy  cartons  of  six. 
It’s  easy  to  keep  a  season’s  supply  on  hand.  No 
more  field  delays  ...  no  extra  trips  to  town  ...  no 
waiting  ...  no  little  "hidden”  losses  through  ill- 
fitting,  poor-performing,  old-fashioned  shares. 


OLIVER 

AUTHORIZED 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 
400  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 


THE  OLIVER  CORPORATION 

"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY” 


Several  of  my  calves  this  past 
Winter  were  born  weak.  None  of 
these  weak  calves  have  done  well,  in 
spite  of  the  best  of  care  and  at¬ 
tention.  On  the  other  hand,  none  of 
them  have  died.  Two  of  them  were 
covered  with  a  coating  of  brown 
slime  when  they  were  born.  The 
mothers  of  these  calves,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest  of  the  cows  in  my  herd, 
are  appai'ently  healthy.  They  are 
well  fed,  although  their  hay  is  mixed 
grass  and  of  just  fair  quality.  Last 
Fall  I  kept  them  on  rather  poor 
pasture  somewhat  later  than  usual, 
which  may  have  had  an  influence. 
In  any  case,  what  is  your  opinion? 
What  should  I  do  to  prevent  this 
happening  again?  j.  s. 

New  York 

When  calves  are  born  covered  with 
a  coating  of  yellow  to  brown  slime, 
it  means  that  they  were  afflicted 
with  some  kind  of  diarrhea  while 
still  in  an  unborn  condition.  This 
symptom  indicates  the  presence  of 
an  infection  which  was  transmitted 
to  them  by  their  dams.  In  the  case 
of  the  other  weak  calves  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  they  were  similarly  af¬ 
fected,  but  not  so  severely.  This  con¬ 
dition,  which  is  quite  common  when 
cows  are  pastured  late  on  poor  pas¬ 
ture,  and  then  wintered  on  medium 
to  poor  quality  hay,  is  usually  due 
to  a  vitamin  A  deficiency.  This  vita¬ 
min  is  present  in  large  amounts  in 
green  feed  and  good  quality,  leafy 
hay.  Some  cows  have  the  ability  to 
store  more  vitamin  A  for  later  use 
than  others,  which  would  account  for 
the.  fact  that  some  of  your  calves 
were  born  weak  while  others  in  the 
same  herd  were  not.  Late  pasture  of 
an  inferior  quality  followed  by  being 
wintered  on  poor  grade  hay,  such  as 
you  used,  would  definitely  be  a 
contributing  cause  of  vitamin  A  de¬ 
ficiency  in  pi'egnant  cows.  Where 
this  condition  exists,  it  can  be  over- 
some  by  supplying  extra  amounts  of 
vitamin  A  in  any  of  its  readily 
available  and  suitable  forms.  Cod 
liver  oil,  while  high  in  vitamin  A,  is 
not  recommended  for  use  with  cattle 
because  it  may  lower  production. 
Irradiated  yeast  is  good,  as  are  any  of 
the  standard  vitamin  A  concentrates. 
These  can  be  bought  through  either 
your  veterinarian  or  druggist  from 
veterinary  supply  firms  at  a  much 
cheaper  rate  than  those  sold  for 
human  consumption. 

A  lack  of  iodine  may  also  be  a 
contributing  cause  of  weak  calves. 
It  is  therefore  a  desirable  plan  to  al¬ 
low  the  pregnant  females,  as  well  as 
the  entire  herd,  free  access  to  iodized 
stock  salt,  which  should  be  kept 
under  cover  to  prevent  weathering 
and  consequent  loss  of  its  iodine  con¬ 
tent.  In  addition,  a  mineral  mixture 
containing  some  of  the  principal 
trace  elements,  such  as  cobalt  and 
manganese  is  advisable  for  use,  but 
keep  this  separate  from  the  idoized 
stock  salt.  An  iodine  deficiency  is 
often  indicated  in  the  new  born 
calves  by  not  having  as  much  hair 
as  they  should,  and  they  may  also 
have  goitrous  swellings  around  their 
throat  region.  Where  such  symptoms 
occur,  it  would  be  best  to  consult 
with  your  veterinarian;  he  will  prob¬ 
ably  prescribe  using  some  potassium 
iodide  in  the  grain  feed  of  the  cows, 
but  it  is  best  to  let  him  specify  the 
amount. 


Good  Crop  Management 

Application  of  lime  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  grow  good  clover,  and 
top  dressing  heavily  with  barnyard 
manure  on  all  crops  but  wheat  and 
new  seedings,  has  yielded  Benjamin 
Hill  of  Elmira,  Chemung  County, 
New  York,  some  fine  crops. 

Mr.  Hill  has  a  100-acre  farm  on 
the  Chemung  River  flats  where  the 
land  is  naturally  fertile.  Across  the 
road  from  the  house  is  a  field  of 
sandy  loam  soil  that  has  responded 
well  to  his  management.  The  field  is 
level  and  contains  between  five  and 
six  acres.  For  three  years  in  a  row 
he  grew  tobacco  on  it  with  an  aver¬ 
age  yield  of  1,900  pounds  to  the  acre. 
Then  came  a  crop  of  wheat  which 
averaged  52  bushels  to  the  acre.  Last 
year  it  was  hay.  He  seeded  the  hay 
crop  with  the  wheat  using  three 
quarts  of  timothy,  five  pounds  medi¬ 
um  red  clover,  three  pounds  of  alsike 
clover,  and  one  of  ladino.  He  took  off 
560  bales  weighing  between  50  to 
60  pounds  per  bale. 

This  field  has  been  one  of  the  most 
productive  that  Mr.  Hill  has  ever 
worked.  e.  c.  g. 


j^ORN  A 
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Play  Time  Is  Trouble  Time 


Photo:  Carl  Mansfield,  Steubenville,  Ohio 
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Good  Replacement  Pullets -Real  Farm  Assets 


HE  year  1951  is  another  critical 
one  for  American  farmers.  It 
is  a  year  when  farmers  should 
consider  carefully  which  of 
their  usual  crops  they  should 
increase,  and  which  they 
might  temporarily  decrease  or  abandon.  Eco¬ 
nomically  sound  farmers,  especially  now, 
should  seek  to  invest  their  dollars  as  safely 
as  possible  and  make  their  dollars  eatn  profits, 
if  possible.  In  addition  they  should  invest  their 
time,  work  and  dollars  in  the  production  of 
the  crops  which  count  most  toward  meeting 
the  country’s  needs  in  a  time  of  crisis.  This 
means  plenty  of  poultry  and  eggs.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  true  that  the  country’s  real  welfare  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  the  satisfactory  economy 
of  its  agriculture. 

Many  agencies  have  been  and  still,  are  at 
work,  striving  to  increase  the  per  capita  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  meats  and  eggs  in  the 
U.  S.  A.  Collectively,  they  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  demand  for  fresh  eggs,  for 
instance,  is  very  close  to  an  egg  a  day  for 
every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  country. 
Such  a  program  requires  the  con¬ 
tinuous  production  of  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  eggs  each  year, 
including  1951,  and  it  bespeaks 
the  maintenance  of  a  high  stand- 
jard  of  living  for  everyone  in  our 
country.  The  trend  toward  greater 
need  for  more  poultry  and  eggs 
will  undoubtedly  continue.  Then, 
too,  it  must  be  realized  that  in  any 
crisis,  such  as  we  now  have,  eggs 
and  poultry  meats  are  relied  upon 
as  protein-bearing  foods  which,  in 
practically  every  American  home, 
can  be  substituted  for  other  foods, 
perhaps  the  red  meats,  etc.,  which 
are  very  high  in  price  or  are 
scarce  or  limited  in  supply.  In 
short,  there  would  seem  to  be 
little  likelihood  that  poultry  and 
egg  producers  need  anticipate  any 
lack  of  market  for  their  principal 
products.  Of  course,  the  prices 
which  they  receive  for  those  pro¬ 
ducts  will  change  from  time  to 
time  because  of  the  operation  of 
various  factors,  many  of  which 
are  quite  unpredictable  at  this 
time.  Of  first  improtance,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  definite  probability 
that  the  country  will  continue  to 
need  more  and  more  poultry 
meat  and  fresh  table  eggs. 

Pullet  Layers  are  Efficient 

It  is  the  nature  of  the  hen  to 
produce  eggs  abundantly  in  her 
first  egg-laying  year.  Pullets  in 
well  bred,  well  fed  flocks  should 
average  between  160  and  175  eggs 
during  their  pullet,  year,  meaning 
the  first  calendar  year  succeeding 
October  1.  Many  flocks  have  se¬ 
cured  even  better  averages,  due 
to  more  thorough  culling,  better 
breeder  selection  and  improved 
rearing  methods.  These  figures 
show  accomplishments  within  the 
scope  of  every  farm  flock  owner, 
and  set  a  goal  to  work  for  in  1951- 
52.  Such  high  producing  pullets 
should  lay  nearly  75  per  cent  as 
many  eggs  in  their  second  laying  year. 
Yearlings  cost  just  about  as  much  to  feed  and 
care  for  as  do  pullets. 

For  this  year,  then,  it  is  recommended  that 
average  farm  flocks  step  up  the  percentage  of 
first-year  layers  maintained,  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  that  extra  25  per  cent  of  eggs  which 
may  be  gathered.  Farm  poultry  flock  owners 
are  tending  more  and  more  to  be  fresh  egg 
producers  rather  than  poultry  breeders.  They 
are  tending  to  buy  day-old  chicks  of  quality 
which  have  been  produced  by  poultry  breed¬ 
ing  specialists,  and  to  make  their  own  flocks 
more  and  more  table  egg,  or  food  egg,  pro¬ 
ducing  units.  That  tendency  has  much  in  its 
favor  for  all  parties  concerned,  especially;  in 
a  year  like  this. 


By  Willard  C.  Thompson 

If  ever  a  hen  is  in  full  body  strength  and 
in  the  pink  of  health,  it  is  when  she  reaches 
first  egg  maturity  in  the  Fall  after  the  grow¬ 
ing  season  has  just  been  completed.  Then,  the 
average  pullet  should  be  in  shape  to  face 
forcing  for  a  maximum  egg  yield,  and  that 
vigor  and  stamina  should  continue  for  the 
better  part  of  a  year  when  feeding,  care  and 
management  do  their  part.  In  other  words, 
farmers  will  find  Nature  becoming  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  cost  factor  acting  in  their  be¬ 
half.  That,  alone,  is  a  mighty  reason  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  percentage  of  pullet  layers  in 
next  season’s  food  egg  producing  flocks. 

Research  has  demonstrated  that  pullet  eggs 
cost  less  to  produce  as  a  rule.  Using  more 
pullets,  then,  should  lower  the  actual  cost  of 
table  eggs  marketed  from  the  farm. 

While  pullets  lay  some  small  eggs  at  the 
beginning  of  their  laying  year,  average  ex¬ 
perience  seems  to  indicate  that  after  the 
pullets  have  been  laying  for  about  four  to 
six  weeks  they  will  reach  a  level  of  produc¬ 


ing  eggs  which  will  grade  into  about  65  per 
cent  of  large  eggs  (weighing  26  to  28  ounces 
to  the  dozen),  30  per  cent  of  medium  size  eggs 
(21,  22,  or  23  ounces  to  the  dozen),  and  five 
per  cent  of  smaller  eggs.  Table  eggs  are 
marketed  and  paid  for,  other  things  being 
equal,  according  to  their  size-grade. 

Young  fowls  hatched  early,  that  is,  in  late 
January,  during  February  and  early  March, 
should,  if  they  are  of  the  Leghorn  or  egg  type 
of  hen,  (heavies  a  month  longer  to  reach  first- 
egg  maturity)  begin  laying  in  late  July  or 
during  August  —  a  time  when  food  eggs  are 
beginning  to  be  scarce  and  egg  prices  are 
rising.  Pullets  hatched  in  midseason,  that  is, 
in  April  and  May,  should  come  into  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  late  September  and  early  October. 


There  should  be  a  balance  between  early 
hatched  and  midseason  hatched  pullets  on  the 
average  farm,  and  at  a  suitable  ratio.  If  the 
program  is  well  balanced  it  means  a  longer 
and  more  economical  use  of  hatching  and 
brooding  equipment,  as  well  as  better  balance 
of  egg  production  in  the  Fall.  It  also  suggests 
that  available  laying  pens,  emptied  of  old  hens 
from  July  forward,  can  be  almost  immediately 
filled  with  new  young  layers  in  midsummer. 

If  the  farm  poultry  enterprise  is.  to  become 
economically  sound,  it  must,  among  other 
things,  be  managed  and  planned  so  as  to  keep 
all  equipment  working  for  as  long  a  season 
as  possible,  and  to  have  all  laying  quarters 
filled  with  efficient  layers  all  of  the  year, 
every  month,  also  to  keep  all  layers  healthy 
all  of  the  time.  That  is  a  large  order,  but  not 
at  all  impossible  to  realize  on  most  farms. 

Grow  Pullets  Right 

In  order  to  attain  the  suggestions  just  made, 
the  following  are  offered:  1 — It  is  now  too  late 
to  do  much  about  securing  better  quality 
chicks,  but  it  is  not  too  late  to  plan  on  such 
procedure  for  1952  and  all  future 
years.  2 — With  young  stock  now 
on  hand,  there  are  several  favor¬ 
able  production  factors,  none  of 
them  new,  perhaps,  but  all  signifi¬ 
cant,  which  will  help  greatly,  if 
used.  3 — Cull  young  pullets  rigor¬ 
ously  on  range.  High-priced  feed 
and  labor  should  not  be  spent 
keeping  birds  which  should  be 
culled.  Give  the  effort,  space  and 
investment  all  to  high  quality 
pullets.  4 — Make  the  colonies  of 
growing  pullets  relatively  small — 
we  suggest  this  rule  for  range 
placement  —  keeping  about  60 
pullets  per  flock,  one  flock  in  each 
range  shelter  or  colony  house 
(approximately  8  by  10  feet  in 
size)  with  the  colonies  placed  at 
least  100  feet  apart  on  range.  All 
such  colonies  should  be  moved  to 
new  ground  within  the  range  at 
least  three  times  during  the  grow¬ 
ing  season.  5 — Carefully  select  a 
growing  ration  and  method  of 
feeding  for  the  development 
period,  and  then  stay  with  it  for 
the  growing  season.  Give  growing 
pullets  all  the  feed  they  want, 
even  though  it  is  expensive; 
growth  requires  much  of  the  right 
kind  of  ration.  6 — Water  to  drink 
is  a  prime  necessity  for  all  young 
stock;  keep  the  water  supply  for 
growing  pullets  always  clean,  cool 
and  ample. 

House  Pullet  Layers  Carefully 

In  connection  with  this  argu¬ 
ment  for  use  of  more  pullets  to 
create  more  efficient  egg  produc¬ 
ing  flocks,  the  matter  of  what  to 
do  with  old  hfens  naturally  arises 
soon  after  June  has  gone  by.  So, 
here  we  say:  1 — Begin  looking  for 
hens  which  have  stopped  heavy 
egg  laying  in  early  July,  and  cull 
every  two  weeks  during  the  rest 
of  the  Summer.  2 — As  soon  as  the 
earliest  culls  have  been  disposed 
of  as  poultry  meat,  begin  moving  old  hen 
flocks  so  as  to  make  space  for  the  earliest 
maturing  pullet  layers.  This  can  be  done  in 
either  of  two  principal  ways,  or  by  both. 
First,  move  some  of  the  hen  flocks  out  of  their 
usual  quarters  to  summer  laying  shelters,  thus 
making  their  old  pens  immediately  available 
to  be  cleaned  and  readied  for  new  occupants. 
Second,  move  old  flocks,  being  gradually  de¬ 
creased  in  size,  up  together,  thus  freeing  some 
pens  for  the  oncoming  pullet  flocks.  It  is  con¬ 
venient  that  all  pullets  are  not  ready  for 
housing  at  once,  as  this  preparation  of  their 
laying  quarters  can  be  worked  in  along  with 
other  urgent  farm  work  as  Summer  advances. 
3 — Plan  to  house  new  pullet  replacements  as 
soon  as  (Continued  on  Page  437) 


Rape  provides  good  summer  pasture  for  these  growing  replacement  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  on  a  central  New  Jersey  poultry  farm. 


Replacement  pullets  welcome  the  opportunity  to  get  to  the  business  of  egg 
laying.  These  well  developed  White  Leghorns  are  looking  over  their  new 
quarters  and  community  nests  at  Forsgate  Farm,  Middlesex  County,  N.  J. 
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Midseason  on  Fruit  Farms 
in  the  Northeast 

By  H.  A.  Rollins 

RUIT  growers  too  often  relax  in  mid¬ 
season  after  the  most  strenuous  part  of 
the  spraying  program  is  past.  By  this  time  it 
may  be  true  that  "apple  scab,  cedar  apple  rust, 
and  plum  curculio  have  been  controlled.  How¬ 
ever,  it  is  not  safe  to  stay  away  from  the 
apple  orchard  for  any  great  length  of  time  or 
such  pests  as  the  various  mites  or  leaf  hoppers 
may  cause  severe  injury.  Also,  of  course,  with 
midsummer  rain  and  humid  weather,  brown 
rot  may  become  a  serious  problem  on  peaches 
before  it  is  noticed. 

It  now  appears  that  most  fruit  growers  will 
have  a  real  problem  in  obtaining  harvest  labor 
and,  perhaps,  fruit  containers  unless  they 
stocked  containers  early.  It  certainly  is  not 
safe  to  wait  until  harvest  begins  and  expect 
men  to  flock  to  the  farm  ready  to  pick  apples 
or  peaches.  Moreover,  growers  are  finding  new 
apple  boxes  expensive,  and  used  boxes  hard  to 
find  at  a  reasonable  price.  Those  who  wait  too 
long  before  trying  to  obtain  apple  boxes  this 
year  are  likely  to  be  sorry.  Do  not  neglect  this 
important  item. 

A  Real  Temptation 

Because  of  low  fruit  prices  there  is  a  real 
temptation  to  cut  corners  on  1951  fruit  pro¬ 
duction.  It  is  best  to  make  sure  that  economies 
you  plan  will  not  prove  to  be  expensive  in  the 
end.  For  instance,  you  may  have  controlled 
the  insects  and  diseases  during  the  early  half 
of  the  season  and  then,  because  of  relaxing 
on  expense,  your  crops  of  what  might  have 
been  fancy  fruit  may  be  greatly  reduced  in 
grade  due  to  a  later  infestation  of  mites  or 
leaf  hopper.  Both  of  these  insects  reduce  the 
chlorophyll  in  the  leaf  at  a  very  critical  time 
which  may  easily  result  in  a  premature  drop 
and  small  fruit  of  poor  color.  Besides,  the 
trees  may  be  badly  weakened  as  they  go  into 
the  Winter  and  therefore  be  subject  to  winter 
injury.  These  same  trees  will  not  be  in  satis¬ 
factory  condition  for  fruit  production  the 
following  year.  Very  often  brown  rot  attacks 
peaches  during  the  last  month  before  harvest 
if  weather  conditions  are  favorable  for  this 
fungus  disease.  Do  not  neglect  peaches  if 
weather  in  midsummer  is  favorable  for  the 
development  of  brown  rot. 

Apple  Maggot 

Apple  maggot,  in  areas  of  the  Northeast 
where  this  pest  is  a  problem,  can  ruin  a  crop 
of  apples  if  suitable  precautions  are  not  taken 
to  control  this  pest.  It  is  usually  best  to  follow 
your  local  state  recommendations  for  the 
control  of  apple  maggot,  but  in  most  cases  it 
involves  two  or  three  liquid  sprays  or  dusts 
starting  in  early  July.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  picking  up  and  disposing  of 
drop  apples  before  the  maggot  leaves  the  fruit 
is  an  important  means 
of  control.  If  infested 
fruit  is  allowed  to  lie  on 
the  ground  in  your  im¬ 
mediate  area,  so  that 
the  maggot  goes  into  the 
ground  and  spends  the 
Winter  in  the  pupa 
s^age,  you  have  a  bad 
environment  to  contend 
with.  Under  such  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  even  more 
important  that  thorough, 
well-timed  sprays  or 
dusts  be  applied. 

Growers  who  are 
equipped  to  use  concen¬ 
trated  sprays,  liquid 
dusters  or  dry  dust 
equipment  may  find  the 
same  to  be  especially 
useful  for  some  of  the 
midsummer  and  late 
s  u  m  m  e  r  applications. 

Anything  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  quick  and  thor¬ 
ough  application  of  ma¬ 
terial  with  less  man- 
labor  should  be  worth 
considering  at  this  time. 

The  use  of  DDT  has 


simplified  the  control  of  Oriental  fruit  moth 
in  the  Northeast.  With  this  pest  it  used  to  be 
an  expensive  and  laborious  task  to  distribute 
parasites  each  season  to  control  it. 

Fire  Blight 

Growers  who  have  pears  need  to  follow  a 
continuous  inspection  program  on  fire  blight, 
removing  all  diseased  parts  and  burning  the 
same  throughout  the  summer  months.  The 
seriousness  of  this  disease  may  be  quite  de¬ 
pendent  upon  weather  conditions. 

Another  important  pest  to  the  fruit  grower 
is  the  field  mouse  and  the  pine  mouse.  Plans 
should  be  made  to  follow  out  a  control  pro¬ 
gram  as  recommended  for  your  particular 
area.  Zinc  phosphide  rodenticide  powder  on 
apple  baits  has  been  very  effective  when 
placed  in  active  runs.  Since  this  method  is 
slow  and  laborious,  fruit  growers  should  keep 
informed  regarding  some  of  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  such  as  spraying  the  orchard  floor  to 
control  these  small  but  costly  rodents.  By  all 
means  do  not  neglect  to  control  the  mice  or 
you  may  have  many  girdled  apple  trees 
over  Winter. 

Hormone  sprays  and  dusts  applied  at  har¬ 
vest  time  to  delay  fruit  drop,  if  properly  used, 
should  be  of  a  distinct  value  in  a  year  like 
1951  when  harvest  labor  is  likely  to  be  scarce. 
By  delaying  harvest  on  part  of  the  orchard 
one  can  easily  extend  the  harvest  season  and 
prevent  a  serious  loss  from  fruit  drop. 

The  Labor  Problem 

Orchards  in  areas  near  defense  plants  will 
have  the  keenest  competition  for  skilled 
labor.  Many  growers  can  well  remember  what 
happened  during  World  War  II  when  most  of 
their  normal  seasonal  labor  was  attracted  to 
defense  plants  and  high  wages.  With  the 
existing  low  prices  for  fruit,  growers  can 
hardly  expect  to  compete  with  defense  plants 
this  coming  harvest  season.  Some  areas  may 
depend  upon  imported  labor  while  others  will 
be  forced  to  get  along  with  much  less  labor 
than  usual.  In  any  case  fruit  growers  in  the 
Northeast  should  prepare  to  operate  their 
fruit  farms  with  less  experienced  help  in  1951 
than  in  recent  years. 

During  the  harvest  season,  women  and  high 
school  girls  and  boys  may  help  relieve  the 
situation  on  some  fruit  farms.  Where  such  help 
is  anticipated,  plans  should  be  made  for  more 
good  supervisors  than  normal.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  train  good  supervisors  early  and, 
if  you  plan  to  use  high  school  students,  it  is 
especially  wise  to  select  supervisors  who  can 
handle  young  people  effectively. 

There  is  always  danger  of  more  accidents 
with  inexperienced  help.  Suitable  warnings 
should  be  given  such  help  in  an  attempt  to 
avoid  accidents.  Be  prepared  for  first  aid  and 
have  some  of  the  supervisors  trained  in  first 
aid.  It  is  important  that  drinking  water  be 
made  available  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Where  both  men  and  women  work  in  the  har¬ 


vest  crews,  suitable  toilet  facilities  should  be 
planned  in  advance. 

Very  likely  there  will  be  harvesters  who 
remember  how  they  suffered  with  poison  ivy 
infection  when  picking  apples  during  World 
War  II.  It  may  pay  to  eradicate  poison  ivy 
under  your  fruit  trees  by  using  a  good  weed 
killer  spray,  such  as  Ammate,  or  some  of  the 
2,4-D  preparations.  It  will  certainly  appeal  to 
most  workers  if  you  can  advertise  that  there 
is  no  poison  ivy  in  your  orchard.  Growers  with 
large  acreages'may  find- it  necessary  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  sleeping  accommodations  and  eating 
facilities  on  the  farm  if  they  are  anticipating 
importing  harvest  labor.  It  will  be  easier  to 
prepare  in  advance  than  to  be  forced  to  rush 
into  plans  for  housing  and  feeding  these 
workers. 

Anything  that  a  fruit  grower  can  do  to  plan 
and  develop  laborsaving  devices  for  the  har¬ 
vest  season  should  pay  well.  For  example,  try 
to  avoid  the  need  for  unnecessary  lifting  of 
filled  containers.  You  may  not  have  the  strong 
men  that  you  have  had  before.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  feasible  for  you  to  use  low  under¬ 
slug  trailers  on  rubber  tires  to  haul  fruit  from 
the  orchard  to  the  storage;  short  sections  of 
conveyor  track  would  save  a  lot  of  lifting 
onto  trucks  in  the  orchard. 

Where  volume  of  fruit  warrants,  growers 
are  finding  the  use  of  automatic  lifts  and  the 
use  of  pallets  extremely  helpful.  These  lifts 
can  be  used  to  load  and  unload  the  trucks, 
and  to  stack  fruit  in  the* storage;  incidentally, 
they  save  a  great  deal  of  backache* 

Some  growers  have  learned  that  light 
metal  straight  ladders  and  stepladders  are 
well  worth  the  extra  price.  They  are  less 
tiring  to  the  individual  which  is  especially  im¬ 
portant  for  youths  and  women.  Anything  to 
reduce  the  weight  of  ladders  should  help.  One 
of  the  main  economies  is  the  most  efficient  use 
of  available  labor;  whatever,  within  reason¬ 
able  costs,  brings  this  about  is  worthwhile. 

Visit  Around 

It  always  pays  to  visit  your  fellow  growers. 

If  possible,  go  on  organ¬ 
ized  fruit  tours  to  visit 
orchards  in  a  nearby 
area;  you  may  see  a 
good  piece  of  laborsav¬ 
ing  equipment  this  Sum¬ 
mer.  Fruit  growers  are 
generally  very  coopera¬ 
tive  and  willing  to  show 
their  equipment  and  to 
explain  what  they  are 
doing.  Fortunately  most 
of  them  realize  that  it 
pays  to  act  for  the  fruit 
industry  and  not  for 
their  own  orchard  alone. 
For  the  months  and 
years  ahead  there  is 
great  need  for  united 
effort  in  the  apple  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  Northeast. 

Now  if  ever,  there¬ 
fore,  fruit  g  rowers 
should  work  together  in 
organized  groups.  Plan 
to  support  your  local 
apple  institute  and 
through  it  your  national 
apple  institute.  Such  or¬ 
ganizations  can  and  will 
help  the  individual. 


The  350  acres  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears  are  efficiently  and  productively  managed  in  the 
Lyman  Orchards  near  Middlefield,  Middlesex  County,  Connecticut. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Straight  Blade  or  Bow  Saw* 


It’s  the  newest  and  the  best  , 

.  .  .  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle.  Yes  and  faster,  much  faster.  Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  16  seconds.  Cuts 
trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a  one-man  saw  that  really  does  the 
work  of  other  two-man  saws.  And  whether  you’re  felling,  bucking,  undercutting 
or  notching,  this  new  Homelite  Saw  will  give  you  greater  output  because  of 
its  easier  handling,  less  fatigue  on  the  operator  and  greater  productive  power. 
Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline- 
engine-driven  units.  This  new,  rugged,  lightweight  saw  is  the  one  saw  that  will 
give  you  more  cutting  with  less  maintenance  than  any  other  saw.  We  can 
prove  it.  Ask  for  a  Free  on-the-job  Demonstration. 


h**  "  faugh* 


27  lbs.,... 4  H.P. 
More  power  per  lb. 
than  any  other  saw 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2  607  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

D  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

O  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

CZ!  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

/ 

Name _ 

Address _ 

T o  tvn _ County _ State. 
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BIGGER  YIELDS... 
BIGGER  PROFITS! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  C0.r 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


TRADE 


MARK 


STEEL  THRESHERS 


you  all  the  advantages  of  welded  construction,  ball  and 
bearings,  spiral  beater,  gravity  cleaner,  latest  attach- 


;ravity  cleaner, 

ments  and  other  improvements.  Light  running,  Frick  threshers 
do  a  bigger  day’s  work.  Two  sizes:  22"  by  36"  and  28"  by  47". 
Get  full  details  now  from  your  Frick  Dealer  or  Frick  Branch 
at:  Amsterdam  and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Easton,  Penna. 
among  other  principal  cities;  or  representative  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass. 
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The  Garden  in  July 

By  July  the  diligent  gardener 
should  have  a  chance  to  relax  a  bit 
and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  earlier 
labors.  If  the  plants  have  grown 
properly  and  have  been  well  spaced, 
they  should  cover  the  ground  by 
midsummer,  preventing  most  weed 
growth.  Bare  spaces  can  be  mulched 
to  prevent  further  weed  growth  and 
to  conserve  moisture.  Most  of  the 
weed  seeds  near  the  surface  have 
germinated  by  this  time.  Avoid  deep 
cultivation  from  now  on  to  prevent 
root  damage  and  the  bringing  up  of 
fresh  supplies  of  weed  seeds.  Most 
seeds,  as  long  as  they  are  buried 
more  than  a  few  inches,  will  not 
germinate. 

In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  late 
plantings  of  bush  beans,  summer 
squash,  cucumbers  and  sweet  corn 
can  be  made  early  in  the  month. 
Plantings  that  are  delayed  beyond 
the  Fourth  of  July  run  the  risk  of 
being  caught  by  frost,  but  it  is  a 
risk  that  is  well  worth  taking.  > 

Carrots,  beets,  endive,  Chinese 
cabbage  and  turnip  are  not  injured 
by  light  frost  and  can  be  sown 
during  July.  Celery,  cabbage,  cauli¬ 
flower,  broccoli  and  Brussels  sprout 
plants  can  be  set  any  time  during 
the  month.  The  soil  must  be  moist 
and  the  plants  set  out  on  a  cool, 
cloudy  day  when  the  wind  is  not 
blowing.  Dig  the  plants  in  clumps 
and  soak  the  soil  from  the  roots  in 
a  tub  of  water;  this  prevents  much 
root  pruning.  Add  water  to  the  hole 
where  the  plants  are  placed  or 
water  immediately  after  setting. 

Midsummer  plantings  can  be  made 
where  the  early  sown  crops  of  peas, 
spinach,  lettuce  and  radish  have 
been  removed.  If  the  soil  is  mellow 
and  free  from  weeds,  it  need  not  be 
turned  over.  Cut  the  plants  at  the 
ground  with  a  hoe  and  remove  all 
of  the  top  growth  to  use  as  a  mulch 
where  needed,  or  put  on  the  com¬ 
post  pile.  A  rank  growth  of  grass  or 
weeds  can  be  turned  under  if  there 
is  sufficient  moisture  or  water  can  be 
added.  Material  of  this  kind  should 
have  fertilizer  added  before  turning 
under  to  hasten  decomposition. 

After  /the  strawberries  have 
finished  bearing  fruit,  the  plants  can 
be  carried  over  if  healthy  and  free 
from  insects.  The  plants  should  be 
thinned  to  a  single  row  about  a  foot 
apart  by  cutting  out  all  of  the  others 
with  a  sharp  hoe.  These  plants  can 
be  removed  or  left  as  mulching.  A 
top  dressing  of  a  5-10-5  fertilizer  or 
poultry  manure  can  be  broadcast 
over  the  plants  when  dry,  brushing 
off  the  leaves  with  a  broom. 

Onions  should  be  pulled  as  soon 
as  the  tops  are  dry.  The  bulbs  are 
left  on  the  ground  until  thoroughly 
dry,  then  placed  in  a  cool,  dark,  well 
ventilated  building. 

Early  potatoes  can  be  dug  as 
needed  as  soon  as  the  tubers  are 
large  enough  to  use  until  the  vines 
die.  Potatoes  not  needed  can  be  left 
in  the  ground  until  Fall.  They  usu¬ 
ally  keep  better  in  the  soil  than  in 
storage  in  warm  weather  and  have 
better  quality.  The  tubers  should  be 
watched  for  damage  by  wireworms, 
white  grubs,  mice,  or  by  sprouting, 
and  dug  if  necessary.  Late  potatoes 
must  be  protected  from  late  blight 
by  thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux, 
neutral  copper  or  Parzate.  The  same 
materials  will  also  keep  late  blight 
from  injuring  the  tomatoes.  Late 
blight  is  most  prevalent  during  cool, 
moist  weather. 

Aphis  is  the  most  troublesome  in- 
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sect  during  July.  Japanese  beetles 
are  also  serious  in  many  sections. 
Bean  beetles,  asparagus  beetles,  corn 
and  squash  borers  will  also  continue 
their  depredations  during  July.  The 
rotenone,  pyrethrum,  nicotine  mix¬ 
ture,  either  as  a  spray  or  a  dust,  will 
prevent*  most  of  the  damage  if  ap- 
,  plied  at  weekly  intervals.  However, 
'  Japanese  beetles  may  appear  in  such 
enormous  numbers  as  to  defoliate 
grape  vines,  rose  bushes,  and  many 
flowers  and  fruit  trees  in  spite  of 
frequent  applications  of  insecticides. 
Covering  the  plants  with  netting  is 
the  best  protection  and  this  will  also 
keep  the  birds  away  from  the  ripen¬ 
ing  fruit.  • 

For  the  past  several  years  there 
has  been  an  increasing  infestation 
of  the  birch  leaf  miner,  defoliating 
the  trees  in  many  places.  The  larvae 
of  this  fly  feed  inside  the  leaves  and 
cannot  be  killed  after  they  have 
entered  the  leaf.  Eggs  are  laid  when 
the  leaves  are  about  one  inch  in 
length.  Lindane,  chlordane,  DDT  or 
nicotine  applied  at  this  time  as  a 
spray  has  proven  to  be  useful.  Lin¬ 
dane  is  the  most  effective.  Later 
applications  about  the  first  of  July 
will  catch  many  of  the  second  brood 
before  they  enter  the  leaves  on  the 
new  growth.  This  material  should 
not  be  applied  to  any  plants  used 
for  food.  D>  F.  Jones 


New  Strawberry  Auction 

Last  month  Suffolk  County  (L. 
I.v)  strawberry  growers  made  what 
might  be  called  an  official  entry  in¬ 
to  the  strawberry  market.  The 
strawberry  auction  has  been  brought 
into  action  through  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  Suffolk  County  Farm 
Bureau  and  the  well  known  Long 
Island  Cauliflower  Association  of 
Riverhead.  This  is  a  result  of  the 
expressed  interest  of  some  60  grow¬ 
ers  in  their  need  for  a  quick  and 
convenient  market  for  their  highly 
perishable  product. 

While  the  growing  and  market¬ 
ing  of  strawberries  on  eastern  Long 
Island  has  been  going  on  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  production  up  to 
this  point .  has  been  spasmodic.  In 
recent  years  the  'berry  production 
dwindled  to  practically  nothing. 
Consequently,  attempts  in  the  past 
to  develop  a  strawberry  auction  have 
failed,  simply  because  the  pro¬ 
duction  was  not  steady  enough  to 
make  the  enterprise  practical. 

More  recently,  especially  in  the 
past  several  years,  farmers  have 
taken  a  renewed  interest  in  this 
early  spring  crop  and  today  there 
are  an  estimated  450-475  acres  rang¬ 
ing  from  Calverton  to  Orient  produc¬ 
ing  a  fine  variety  of  marketable 
strawberries.  Mr.  Robert  V.  Roosa 
manager  of  the  Long  Island  Cauli¬ 
flower  Association  is  handling  the 
strawberry  auction  and  expects  some 
1,500,000  quarts  of  berries  to  be  sold 
through  the  auction  this  season.  He 
also  expressed  hope  that  the  inter¬ 
est  in  the  growing  of  strawberries 
broaden  since  every  cooperation  of 
the  farmers  is  necessary  if  the 
wholesaler’s  interest  is  to  be  de¬ 
veloped. 

The  mild  Winter  has  been  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  Suffolk’s  heavy 
yield  of  strawberries  this  season. 
The  favorite  strain  is  the  Sparkle 
variety  while  the  Robinson,  Fairland 
and  Temple  are  also  on  the  favored 
list.  The  former  favorites,  the 
Premier  and  Catskill,  seem  pretty 
much  out  of  the  picture. 

J.  Adams 


1951  Farm  Fairs  in  New  Jersey 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

New  Jersey  State . 

.  .  .  .  Trenton . 

Atlantic  County  . 

. . .  .Pomona . 

Burlington  County . 

. . . .  Burlington .  . .  . 

- Aug.  3-4 

Cape  May  County  . 

.  . . .  Wildwood.  .  .  . 

.  .  .Aug.  6-7 

Cumberland  County  . 

. . . .  Bridgeton . 

....Sept.  18-22 

Essex  County  . 

. . . .  Caldwell . 

.  .  .Aug.  14 

Flemington  (Hunterdon  Co.)  .  . 

.  .  .  .Aug.  28-Sept.  3 

Gloucester  County  . 

. . . .  Paulsboro . 

.  .  .  Sept.  3-8 

Mercer  County . 

. . . .  W ashington  Cr ’s’g .  Aug.  1 1 

Middlesex  County . 

.  .  .  .  E.  Brunswick  Twp .  Aug.  22-25 

Monmouth  County . 

...Aug.  17-18 

Morris  County . 

...Aug.  21-25 

Ocean  County . 

Passaic  County . 

...Aug.  16-18 

Salem  County . 

_ Sept.  13-15 

Somerset  County . 

....Aug.  17-18 

Sussex  County . 

_ Aug.  7-11 

W arren  County . 

_ Aug.  15-16 
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You  can  unload  up  to  5  ton  in  7minutes 

All-Purpose 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain,  the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har-! 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


„  SSLO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


ONLY  20c 

FOR  YOUR  FAVORITE 

TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 
AZALEAS,  etc. 

It’s  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C  to  reproduce  your  own 
favorites  for  only  20c  each  .  .  .  our  special  prep¬ 
aration,  AIR-LAY-GRO,  applied  to  a  branch 
will  make  roots  grow  in  a  few  weeks.  Cut  off 
branch  below  root  and  you  have  a  new  plant,  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  parent.  Safe-Quick-Sure.  Sold  on 
money  back  quarantee. 

Complete  Kit  for  10  new  plants,  with  A  A 
detailed  directions.  Posptaid . y.iUU 

Money  Back  Guar.  Send  Check  or  M.  0.  to: 

WILMAT  HOLLY  CO. 

BOX  304-R,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


BBBSSB 

\ 

rEGETAB! 

PLANTS 

LI 

Ei 

Post  Paid 

25 

100 

500 

1000 

Tomato  . 

$1.10 

$3.00 

$4.10 

Cabbage  . 

1.10 

2.35 

3.50 

Cauliflower  . . 

1.25 

3.50 

5.50 

Pepper  . 

1.25 

4.00 

7.00 

Sweet  Potato  . 

1.35 

3.50 

6.00 

Egg  Plant  . 

1.35 

4.00 

7.00 

Broccoli  &  Brussel  Spts.. 

. .40 

1.10 

2.75 

4.25 

Celery  (July  1) . 

1.20 

3.50 

4.75 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

FIELD  PLANT  FARM 

LEWELL.  NEW  JERSEY _ Location  Barnsboro 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free,  catalog,  and 
prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Nice  plants  for  late  setting.  Penn  State,  Danish 
Ballhoad,  Marion  Market:  1000,  $2.50:  10,000,  $20. 
cauliflower  Plants:  1000,  $4.00;  10,000,  $35.  Prompt 
anipments,  well  packed.  Phone  or  wire  — 

.  Virginia’s  Oldest  and  Largest  Growers.” 
j-  p-  COUNCILL  CO.,  FRANKLIN,  VIRGINIA 

NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies, 
pi.t  .Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 
r‘sk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Keep  Flower  Borders  Tidy 

To  keep  a  garden  trim  and  neat, 
one  of  the  essentials  of  good  garden¬ 
ing,  it  is  necessary  to  restrain 
straggly  boundaries.  Cutting  the 
edges  of  the  sod  with  an  edging  tool 
to  a  neat  curved  or  straight  line  is 
one  way,  but  you  have  to  keep  at  it 
continually.  There  are  other  ways 
that  may  involve  more  labor  and  ex¬ 
pense  at  the  outset  but  will  mean 
less  work  later. 

One  attractive  solution  to  this 
problem  is  the  use  of  certain  plant 
materials  of  which  there  is  a  wide 
variety  available.  Dwarf  iris,  dwarf 
pinks  and  the  low-growing  form  of 
ageratum  in  either  white  or  blue  are 
recommended.  Sweet  alyssum  always 
comes  to  mind  when  edging  plants 
are  considered.  If  the  plants  are  not 
thinned  too  much  and  are  kept 
sheared  when  the  blossoms  begin  to 
straggle,  they  will  grow  thick  and 
compact  and  provide  a  neat,  fragrant 
border  well  into  the  Fall. 

One  of  the  very  best  perennials 
for  enclosing  beds  and  borders  is  a 
compact  little  plant  known  as 
germander  (Teucrium  chamaedrys). 
It  has  small,  glossy  leaves  and  tiny 
rose-colored  flowers  and  can  be 
clipped  as  you  would  box.  This  plant 
is  classed  as  an  herb  and  can  be 
obtained  from  nurseries  specializing 
in  that  class  of  plant  material.  There 
are  other  herbs,  too,  that  make  de¬ 
lightful  edging  material.  Lavender 
cotton  (Santolina  chamaecyparissus) 
is  one.  Its  pleasantly  aromatic,  gray- 
green  foliage  combines  well  with 
other  shades  of  garden  leafage.  Cat¬ 
nip  (Nepeta  mussini)  clips  well  too, 
with  much  of  the  santolina  color. 
Hyssop  (Hyssopus  officinalis  )  makes 
a  tiny  willow-like  hedge  with  pretty 
deep-blue  flower  spikes.  Common 
thyme  (T.  serpyllum)  gives  a  green 
of  fine  texture;  the  variegated  va¬ 
riety  (T.  serpyllum  variegatus)  is 
most  attractive  as  an  edging.  All  of 
the  above  can  be  kept  within  bounds 
quite  ^easily,  unlike  the  creeping 
phloxes,  for  instance,  which  are  not 
recommended. 

There  are  other  satisfactory  forms 
of  edging  materials,  in  addition  to 
plants.  Bricks  are  one  of  my  favor¬ 
ites  —  old,  mellow  bricks  which  lend 
quaintness  and  charm  wherever  used 
in  the  garden.  These  should  be  sunk 
to  at  least  half  their  length  to  as¬ 
sure  firmness  and  permanency, 
either  end  to  end  in  a  straight  line 
or  with  ends  overlapping,  giving  a 
pointed  effect.  With  the  latter  ar¬ 
rangement,  I  plant  something  inside 
that  will  creep  along  the  bricks,  fill¬ 
ing  in  the  crevices  and  spilling  over 
here  and  there,  such  as  dwarf  pinks. 
While  I  hesitate  to  recommend  it, 
because  it  can  so  easily  become  such 
a  pest,  I  have  allowed  Jill-over-the 
ground  to  trail  along  the  bricks  in 
one  border.  It  is  charming  with  its 
tiny  blue  orchid-like  'blossoms  and 
pretty  aromatic  green  foliage.  By 
ruthlessly  pulling  it  out  elsewhere,  it 
is  kept  where  I  want  it. 

For  a  formal  edging  of  grass 
paths,  nothing  is  better  than  strips 
of  sheet  metal,  deeply  imbedded  in 
the  soil  and  flush  with  the  sod  of 
the  lawn.  Thin  strips  of  wood  may 
also  be  used  in  the  same  way,  but 
they  are  more  conspicuous  than  the 
metal  and  not  so  permanent.  Either 
of  these,  however,  will  give  you  neat, 
clean-cut  edging.  Do  not  use  globu¬ 
lar  fieldstones!  These  will  never 
merge  into  the  planting,  but  will 
stand  out  conspicuously  and  un¬ 
attractively.  Moreover,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  in  the  way  when  you  trim  the 
edge  of  the  lawn. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


is  a  good  ideal 


NEW  IDEA  -rrjn'o- 
man  to  harv®V  PTwo-Row  P««* 

daUd  below)  handles  op  to  18  < 
,ored  below  |y  h|tehed 

d°V' Jd  well  balanced  and  eas 

P°We._,:.'.huilt  throughout. 


NEW  IDEA  One-Row  Corn 
Snapper  offers  all  features  of 
NEW  IDEA  One-Row  Picker 
except  for  husking  bed. 
Powerful  fan  blows  loose 
silks  and  trash  from  snapped 
ears. 


No  waiting  or  paying  for  outside  help  to  get  i 
your  corn  in  the  crib.  No  sharing  of  your 
corn  profits  with  neighbors  or  custom-pick¬ 
ers.  Not  when  you  own  a  New  Idea  Picker! 

You  run  the  whole  show  from  start  to  finish 
—  a  one-man  show.  Low-reaching  gathering 
chains  and  floating  points  that  follow  field 
contour  get  all  the  corn.  Non-crushing  snap¬ 
ping  rolls  search  out  every  ear  and  snap  it 
smoothly.  Fast-action,  fully  adjustable  husk- 


4  R  “n  MOW°" 

4-Bar  Rakes 
loaders 

Spre°ders 
lime  Spreaders 
Transp|anfers 


Mail 

Coupon 

Today 

For 

Free 

Folders! 


CORN 

SNAPPER 


NEW  IDEA  All-Steel  Wagon 
is  readily  adaptable  for  use 
with  NEW  IDEA  Corn  Pick¬ 
ers— -and  for  all  farm  hauling 
jobs.  Capacity  conservatively 
rated  at  6,000  pounds. 


NEW  IDEA  No.  175  Elevator 
moves  most  anything  in 
17'/2"  wide,  26  to  over  50 
ft.  long  trunk  with  closed  re¬ 
turn  trough.  Short  or  long 
truck.  Numerous  drives  avail¬ 
able,  for  powering 
from  engine,  motor  or 
p.  t.  o.  Easy-to-adjust, 
suspension  type  truss 
rods.  Chains  ride 
on  replaceable 
wood  strips.  Built 
to  I  ast  a 
lifetime. 


ing  rolls  deliver  each  ear  husked  cleaner 
than  you  thought  p'ossible. 

All  controls  on  a  compact  New  Idea  Picker  are 
easy  to  reach,  easy  to  operate.  All  working  parts 
are  readily  accessible,  held  rigidly  in  line.  And  .  .  . 
under  all  field  and  crop  conditions  .  .  .  you  can 
count  on  quicker,  thriftier,  non-stop  performance 
by  your  New  Idea  “corn  hustler”.  See  the  outstand¬ 
ing  One-Row  and  Two-Row  Pickers  and  One-Row 
Snappers,  now  on  display  at  your  nearby  New 
Idea  dealer’s.  Mail  coupon  for  detailed  literature. 
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TRY  IT  ON 
YOUR  HERD! 


For  about  1&  a  day  per  cow,  you  can: 

1.  Quiet  your  cows  at  milking  time. 

2m  Reduce  production  loss  due  to  insect  annoyance. 


is  a  big  help  in 

W  as  directed 


Gulf  Livestock  Spray 


3.  Improves  appearance 
imals’  coats. 

4.  Is  economical  to  use. 

5.  Imparts  no  odor  or 
milk. 


GUARANTEED 


to  give  satisfaction  or  your  money  back. 
Gulf  Livestock  Spray  is  time  tested  and 
proved.  It  has  a  safe,  dependable  pyre- 
thrin  formula. 


Get  GULF  LIVESTOCK  SPRAY  . . . 


at  your  farm  implement  dealer’s,  milk 
plant,  feed  store,  Gulf  station.  Or  call 
your  Gulf  distributor. 


Get  these  dependable  Gulf  products, 
too:  Gulflube  Motor  Oil — Gulf  Farm 
Tires — That  Good  Gulf  Gasoline — 
AU-Purpose  Farm  Grease — and  many 
others. 


Partners  in  Farming 


On  the  Crane  Brothers  farm  near 
Hillsboro  in  Hillsboro  County,  New 
Hampshire,  there  is  a  big  old  apple 
tree  with  spreading  branches  in  the 
center  of  a  hayfield.  It’s  just  about 
the  only  apple  tree  on  the  farm.  Nat 
Crane  told  me  that  in  season  there 
are  some  luscious  sweet  apples  on  it. 
It  makes  a  nice  shady  area  for  a 
picnic;  and  I  will  bet  the  Cranes 
have  paused  many  a  time  in  its 
shade  during  haying  season  to  re¬ 
fresh  themselves  from  a  cooling  jug 
of  water.  The  farm  is  just  the  spot 
for  a  vacationing  tourist.  Located  in 
a  restful  little  community  on  a  main 
highway  near  the  junction  of  Routes 
9  and  202,  the  big  towering  elms  in 
front  of  the  neat  farmhouse  gives  the 
farm  .the  name  of  “The  Elms.” 
Underneath  hangs  a  small  sign  read¬ 
ing,  “Tourists.” 

But  we  had  a  special  reason  for 
visiting  the  Cranes.  This  farm  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  has  the  best 
farming  land  up  in  this  section.  The 
land  is  flat  (that  means  a  lot  in  that 
hilly  section)  and,  as  it  stretches 
along  the  bank  of  a  branch  of  the 
Contoocook  River,  there’s  some 
mighty  nice  soil  that  holds  the  mois¬ 
ture  and  grows  a  fine  crop  of  hay 
and  vegetables. 

Partners  in  Farming 

The  Crane  Brothers  —  Nat  and 
Roscoe  —  are  partners  in  farming. 
Roscoe’s  40  acre  farm  is  about  six 
miles  up  the  road  from  Nat’s  farm 
here  in  Hillsboro.  Nat’s  farm  has  the 
best  land,  approximately  60  acres. 
Together  the  brothers  keep  about  90 
head  of  cattle  including  40  milkers. 
They  also  own  and  operate  a  10  acre 
piece  over  in  nearby  West  D.eering 
where  they  raise  fodder  corn  for 
their  silos. 

Best  Sweet  Corn  Variety 

Because  of  the  number  of  tourists 
that  spend  their  Summers  in  the  sec¬ 
tion,  Nat  and  Roscoe  have  found  it 
porfitable  to  raise  more  vegetables 
than  they  nqed  for  themselves. 
Generally,  they  plan  on  having  their 
first  sweet  corn  ready  for  market 
around  August  4.  The  practice  has 
been  to  plant  four  different  varieties 
of  corn  all  at  one  time,  and  thereby 
extend  the  picking  throughout  the 
season.  But  due  to  the  dry  seasons 
for  the  past  few  years,  this  method 
didn’t  work  out  too  well. 

So  Nat  put  in  a  variety  known  as 
Marcross.  In  the  past  he’d  planted 
a  variety  called  Lincoln  corn  which 
didn’t  turn  out  too  well  for  him.  He 
claims  he  found  it  slow  in  getting 
eared  out,  the  corn  grew  too  high  on 
his  fertile  land  (often  eight  feet  high 
in  spots),  and  was  too  heavy  in 
growth.  He  claims  “it’s  thicker  than 
a  jungle.”  But  the  Marcross  reached 
his  top  expectations.  It  turned  out 
to  be  a  better  corn  altogether,  with 
nicer  ears  and  flavor-  and  just  about 
the  right  size. 

Most  of  Nat’s  corn  is  sold  right  at 
his  door.  Customers  drive  up  and  he 
generally  picks  their  order  directly 
from  the  garden.  He  usually  puts  in 
an  ear  or  two  more  in  every  dozen. 
“Gives  the  customer  a  little  extra  for 
their  money.  Besides,  it  is  good  busi¬ 
ness,”  he  says. 

The  Cranes  usually  dust  their  corn 
twice  during  the  season  with  DDT  to 
avoid  borers.  The  DDT  is  retained 
on  the  stalks  and  husks,  and  does  not 
affect  the  quality  of  the  inner  ears 
for  human  consumption  as  they  are 
well  protected  by  husks. 

When  feeding  the  corn  to  pigs,  he 
husks  out  the  old  ears  and  feeds  the 
ears  only.  The  rest  of  the  plant — 


Spittle  Bugs 

The  spittle  bug  is  a  small  green  or 
yellow-green  sucking  insect.  It  at¬ 
tacks  the  leaves  of  the  growing  tip 
of  the  strawberry  plant,  causing 
weakened  growth  and  deformed  dis¬ 
colored  leaves.  It  produces  a  froth 
over  itself  as  it  works  on  a  plant  to 
hide  itself.  It  will  attack  many  other 
plants  also,  mainly  the  chrysanthe¬ 
mum  and  wild  turnip. 

After  having  had  its  fill,  if  allowed 
to  live,  the  spittle  bug  changes  to  a 
green  or  brown  hopping,  flying  bug 
about  half  the  size  of  a  dime  which, 
on  close  inspection,  looks  like  a 
miniature  17-year  cicada. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
leaves  of  plants,  by  injecting  them 
into  the  membrane.  They  appear  as 
little  bumps  ®n  the  leaves.  When  the 
bug  emerges  from  this  shell,  he  is 
no  bigger  than  a  pinhead,  and  im- 


Photo:  Charles  L.  Stratton 


Nat  Crane,  Hillsboro,  N.  H.,  shows 
two  varieties  of  sweet  corn  grown  on 
his  farm  last  season.  The  tall  variety 
Lincoln,  he  found  .  was  not  well 
suited  to  his  condition,  while  the 
shorter  variety  on  his  left,  Marcross, 
proved  to  be  just  right. 

stalks  and  husks — are  destroyed  by 
burning  as  this  helps  control  corn 
pests.  Incidentally,  this  farmer 
claims,,  he  wouldn’t  run  his  place 
without  some  pigs,  because  they  eat 
the  garbage  and  other  waste  and,  in 
addition,  provide  a  plentiful  supply 
of  pork.  His  pigs  are  butchered  and 
put  in  the  deep  freeze  around 
Thanksgiving. 

At  one  time  the  Cranes  used  to 
raise  about  three  acres  of  potatoes 
for  the  tourist  trade  and  their  own 
use,  but  with  present  labor  con¬ 
ditions  they  are  now  content  to 
raise  about  half  that  amount.  They 
use  an  early  potato,  the  Chippewa, 
which  is  ready  for  sale  around  the 
middle  of  August,  also  two  types  of 
Green  Mountains,  grown  for  winter 
sales. 

Farming  Practices 

The  Cranes  figure  on  doing  just 
what  they  can  handle.  One  extra 
man  is  hired  for  year  round  work 
at  each  farm.  The  brothers  work  to¬ 
gether  on  both  farms.  It  doesn’t 
matter  whether  it’s  planting  or  hay¬ 
ing,  all  work  is  shared  alike. 

Nat  is  well  satisfied  with  his 
acreage  bordering  the  river.  He 
claims  it  holds  the  moisture  with¬ 
out  being  muddy.  Owning  the 
property  for  the  last  20  years,  he 
figures  on  installing  an  irrigation 
system  if  the  dry  seasons  keep  up 
the  way  they  have  been  lately.  His 
land  is  flat  and  without  a  sign  of  a 
rock  which  is  highly  unusual  for 
this  section.  Another  advantage  are 
the  late  crops  that  can  be  raised  on 
the  farm.  Nat  isn’t  the  least  bit 
afraid  of  an  early  frost.  The  fog  from 
the  river  bordering  the  garden- 
breaks  it  up  before  it  can  do  any 
damage. 

The  straight  hay  land  is  top 
dressed  with  a  commercial  7-7-7  at 
the  rate  of  500  pounds  per  acre;  the 
top  alfalfa  and  clover  acreage  is 
fertilized  at  the  same  rate  with  com¬ 
mercial  0-20-20.  Cow  manure  is 
used  to  top  dress  the  garden,  and 
certain  other  acreage  at  the  rate  of 
10  tons  per  acre,  reinforced  with 
superphosphate.  C.  L.  Stratton 

New  Hampshire  * 


mediately  starts  his  feast  on  the 
plant,  blowing  out  the  telltale  froth 
which  is  the  mark  of  a  spittle  bug. 

Rotenone  and  Lindane  are  both 
used  to  eliminate  this  pest  in  straw¬ 
berry  beds,  although  Lindane  must 
be  used  before  the  berries  start  to 
form.  g.  w.  d. 

New  Jersey 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Every  farmer  faces  this  hot-weather  problem 


For  Summer  work  or  relaxation,  use 

Gulf  summer-grade  gasoline 


The  soaring  temperatures  of  summer  weather  put 
an  extra  strain  on  men  in  the  fields.  That’s  true  of 
machines,  too,  and  the  fuel  they  use. 

Maybe  you’ve  noticed  yourself  that  your  tractor 
doesn’t  perform  as  well  after  hours  of  hard,  hot 
work?  Or  you’ve  had  your  truck  or  car  heat  up  and 
stall?  Had  a  hard  time  getting  it  going  again? 

A  lot  of  such  problems  are  caused  by  summer 
heat  right  at  the  time  when  engines  must  work 
their  best.  Then,  dependability  has  an  extra  value 
to  you. 

That’s  why  Gulf  specially  blends  its  two  great 
gasolines — No-Nox  and  Good  Gulf — for  summer 
operating  conditions;  to  give  you  the  best  kind  of 
performance  in  hot  weather.  For  example: 


ECONOMY.  You  use  fewer  gallons  per  hour  in  the 
field  because  summer-grade  No-Nox  and  Good  Gulf 
Gasolines  resist  hot-weather  evaporation.  For  every 
kind  of  work  these  fine  fuels  give  you  even  power 
and  smooth  idling. 

STEADY  POWER.  Gone  are  the  balking  and  stall¬ 
ing  so  often  caused  by  hot-weather  vapor-lock.  For 
light  and  heavy  trucking,  you  can  get  top  efficiency 
with  summer-grade  Good  Gulf  or  No-Nox  Gasoline. 

SMOOTH  POWER.  Gulf’s  summer-grade  No-Nox 
Gasoline  is  specially  made  to  give  you  freedom  from 
the  hot-weather  knocking  and  pinging  that  usually 
grow  worse  as  temperatures  soar. 


power-FULL  to  bring  out  FULL  power  in  your  tractor,  truck  and  car 
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TIMBER  TIPS 


c 


McCulloch 


Extra  Profits  When 
Cutting  Cordwood 

Short  lengths  of  hickory,  ash,  beech,  birch, 
maple,  oak,  and  other  woods  may  bring 
better  prices  than  ordinary  cordwood,  if  sold 
for  manufacture  into  handles,  barrel  staves, 
woodenware,  etc. 

More  information  on  selling  these  “bolts 
and  billets”  of  timber,  as  well  as  information  on 
cutting  sawlogs,  pulpwood,  etc.,  is  available 
free.  Send  for  16 -page  timber  manual  today. 
Also  contains  information  on 
using  light-weight,  fast-cutting 
McCulloch  chain  saws  to  make 
more  money  from  farm  wood¬ 
lands.  McCulloch  Motors 
Corp.,  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 

TIMBER 
MANUAL 


"You’ll  get  Better 
Profits  from  your 
Peaches  by  using 
our  PEACH  MACHINE! 


It  was  designed  by  peach 
men  for  peach  men  —  under 
actual  field  conditions  —  gives  you  faster, 
yet  gentler  brushing,  sizing,  and  inspection. 
And  with  addition  of  low  cost  attachments 
you  can  use  it  for  apples  or  tomatoes,  too!” 


FREE 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP. 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Please  send  free  timber  manual,  and  chain  saw  data 


City  or  Coimty- 


State 


installadaNIIL! 
v  \  X  CHUNK  JURNACE 

ECONOMICAL 
cfCouwnc'}£exi£ 

NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  JO  CLEAN 

Bu/ui&lke 

vm»VwfiJU  information'^ 


"SPIRALTORNADO”  PUMP 


$12.00 


TRESCOTT  Model  104  PEACH  Machine 
above  will  handle  up  to  60  bu.  pe‘r  hour;  de¬ 
fuzzes  and  separates  into  four  W  sizes  be¬ 
fore  delivering  onto  padded  tables.  See  your 
dealer;  or  write  us  for  full  information 
and  prices,  v 

The  TRESCOTT  Company,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


Still  Available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations. 

Still  Available 

A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


90.5th 


[Owego,  K.y, 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST 
SMALL 
TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

■Tin  East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Va 


1950 

well 

2600 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap. 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50' 

100'  elevation.  600  level, 

G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
‘‘Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom  ACarlson.Kenoza  Lake,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  fqfj 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept.  R-7,  Hagerstown, 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


REVOLVING  chcampnsey 

ELIMINATES  BACK  DRAFTS  &  CREOSOTE 
Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  A.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9,  PA. 


PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer). 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.6,  PA. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY. 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  NEW  YORK  GROWN 

WINTER  WHEAT 

YORKWIN  (WHITE)  and  595  (WHITE) 

WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  e?8T8A88-  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


An  Historic  Apple  Tree 
Descendant 

The  planting  of  an  unusual,  his¬ 
torically  significant  apple  tree  was 
observed  recently  at  the  Harbor- 
creek  High  School,  Erie  County,  Pa. 
The  tree  is  a  true  child  of  an  apple 
tree  which  was  growing  on  the 
property  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton’s 
family  in  England  two  and  three- 
quarter  centuries  ago.  History  re¬ 
cords  the  fact  that  an  apple,  falling 
from  the  tree,  hit  the  scientist  who 
was  reclining  under  it.  This  started 
his  train  of  thought  toward  gravi¬ 
tation,  and  later  materialized  in  his 
law  of  gravitation  which  is  basic  in 
science. 

The  original  tree  was  cut  down  in 
1820  but  the  wood  was  carefully 
saved  because  of  its  historical  inter¬ 
est.  Fortunately,  a  farmer  living 
near  the  Newton  farm  procured 
grafts  from  the  tree  while  there  was 
still  live  wood  and  grafted  them  on 
trees  on  his  own  property.  Grafts 
from  these  were  preserved  and  were 
grafted  on*  tree  stock  at  the  East 
Mailing  Agricultural  Research  Sta¬ 
tion  in  England  from  which  R.  P. 
Wright,  recent  head  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion,  was  able  to  procure  four  trees 
several  years  ago. 

One  project  undertaken  and  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  Historical  Commission 
in  1941  was  the  restoration  of 
William  Penn’s  country  home  now 
known  as  Pennsbury.  Recently  Mr. 
Wright  wanted  to  restore  the  estate’s 
orchard  and  garden  with  the  fruits, 
shrubs  and  flowers  contemporary 
with  William  Penn.  When  he  heard 
about  the  several  trees  in  England 
which  were  grafted  with  authentic 
scions  of  the  original  Newton  tree, 
he  brought  four  of  them  to  this 
country.  One  was  planted  at  Penns¬ 
bury,  one  at  Harrisburg,  one  on  his 
own  farm  at  Westfield,  N.  Y.,  and 
the  fourth  was  entrusted  to  the  care 
of  George  Lebosky  and  his  son, 
Walter,  of  Harborcreek,  Pa.  The 
latter  was  the  tree  recently  planted 
on  the  Harborcreek  school  grounds 
by  vocational  students  while  a  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  program  was  presented 
by  the  science  classes  of  the  high 
school.  Walter  Jack 


Too  Much  Fertilizer  on 
Blueberry  Bushes 

I  have  just  six  blueberry  bushes 
and  I  constantly  keep  reading  up  on 
their  culture  and  everytime  I  see  an 
advertisement  which  says  “Big  as 
Grapes,”  I  wonder  why  mine  are 
just  average.  So  I  put  two  pounds  of 
ammonium  sulphate  on  each  bush. 
When  I  bought  these  plants,  they 
were  of  -so-called  bearing  age.  They 
have  been  in  at  least  six  years  and 
all  have  been  bearing  at  least  three 
years.  I  put  the  sulphate  on  just  a 
week  ago.  Now  the  smallest,  which 
is  Pioneer,  about  two  feet  high,  has 
dropped  all  its  leaves  except  a  few 
small  new  ones  on  the  top.  The 
second,  a  Concord,  same  height  and 
age  as  all  the  rest,  is  also  bare  of 
leaves.  The  Rancocas  and  Rubel, 
which  are  the  highest  three,  are  still 
good  although  I  have  just  shaken  the 
bushes  of  these  last  two  large  ones 
and  a  few  leaves  have  fallen  off.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  to  counteract 
the  action  of  the  sulphate?  e.  c.  p. 

New  Jersey 

You  have  undoubtedly  used  too 
much  ammonium  sulphate  on  your 
blueberry  bushes.  They  may  recover, 
but  I  doubt  it.  The  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  thoroughly  soak  the  soil 
with  large  quantities  of  water.  Blue¬ 
berries  should  receive  about  an 
ounce  for  each  year  of  age  up  to 
eight  years,  and  eight  ounces  a  year 
thereafter. 

The  varieties  you  mention,  Ran¬ 
cocas,  Pioneer  and  Rubel,  are  small- 
fruited  in  comparison  with  the  much 
larger  and  better  varieties  now 
available.  If  you  want  large  berries, 
plant  Dixie,  Pemberton,  Berkeley 
and  Coville,  and  go  easy  with  the 
fertilizer.  g.  l.  s. 


SPEEDY 

STITCHER 

Sews  a  Lock  -  Stitch 
Like  a  Machine 

Save  time  and  money  in  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  boots,  leather  jackets, 
gloves,  auto  tops,  saddles  and 
many  other  things.  Speedily 
sews  grain  bags,  burlap,  can¬ 
vas,  leather  and  heavy  tex¬ 
tiles  and  wire  cuts  on  live¬ 
stock.  Ready  to  use  the 
minute  you  need  it.  Comes 
with  reel  of  waxed  thread 
and  3  needles  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes.  Spare  needles 
are  carried  in  handle. 

Get  this  handy  tool 
now  so  that  you’ll 
have  it  when  you  need 
it,  at  home,  on  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  or  camp¬ 
ing  trips.  Priceless 
when  you  need  it, 
but  costs  only  $1.50 
postpaid  if  you 
send  cash,  check 
or  money  order. 

C.O.D.  $1.50 
plus  fee  and 
postage. 


ONLY 

$450 


POSTPAID 

SPORTSMAN’S 

POST 

OEPT.  RN 


26  EAST  46th  ST.. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


OREGON  CHIPPER  CHAIN 

THE  STANDARD  REPLACEMENT  CHAIN 

So  mony  own«n  of  oil  mok*t  ond  models  of  pow«r 
chain  sows  hove  Installed  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  with 
Post-File  Tooth  that  it  Ss  now  recognized  os  the  "stand¬ 
ard  replacement  chain."  It  fits  all  sows,  gives  owners . 
superior  performance.  Write  for  name  of  neorest 
deoler.  State  sow  moke,  bar  length.  (Money  moking 
dealerships  open.)  ^ 

—  QiU 

TOUR  CHAIN  SAW 
LOGGER 


*7  rode  Mork 

STANDARD  RIPlACEMENf 
CHAIN  FOR: 

MALL  •  DISSTON  .  .LOMBARD 
TITAN  ♦  McCULLOCH  .  I.C.&. 
ATKINS  •  POULAN  .  HORNET 
,  NOMEIITC  •  REED-PRENTICE 
I  WOODBOSS  ♦  PRECISION 


[V 


d 


ADDRESS  DESK  77 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP. 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Avenue,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


PLANTS 

NOW  READY 


ALL  LEADING 
VARIETIES 


1.25 

3.75 

6.00 

5.00 

1.25 

3.50 

4.75 

3.50 

1 . 10 

3.00 

4.25 

3.00 

1.00 

2.25 

3.50 

2.50 

100  BOO  1000  1000 

postage  postage  postage  F.O.B. 
prepaid  prepaid  prepaid  Sewell. 

Cabbage  . $1.15  $2.35  $3.50  $2.50 

Cauliflower  .  1.25 

Brussels  Sprout  .  1.25 

Broccoli  .  1.10 

Collard  .  1.00 

Quantity  prices:  Cabbage,  10,000  or  more,  $2.25 
per  1,000;  Cauliflower  $4.50  per  1,000  or  10,000 
or  more. 

All  Plants  Carefully  Packed  In  Live  Mesa. 

WE  GUARANTEE  GOOD  DELIVERY. 
SEND  FOR  CATALOG  OF  SEEDS  &  PLANTS 

0R0L  LEDDEN  &  SONS,  Sewell,  N.  J. 

LARGEST  GROWERS  AND  SHIPPERS  OF 
VEGETABLE  PLANTS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 
SEEDSMEN  FOR  FORTY-SIX  YEARS. 


TIRES 


CAR— TRUCK— TRACTOR 

Write  for  Special  Fanners  Prices, 
We  Pay  Delivery  Charge. 
Everything  Sold  on  Money  Back 
Guarantee. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  COMPANY 
2564  Bedford  Avenue, 
Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30.  Sn^SL*  H^cke^ac^N-  J. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRJGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1,001  l'ear 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pump? 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPH 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


B I  NOCULARS 


-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  anti 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 

»  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  IRNB-19, 

V  438  ASYLUM  ST.,  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.^ 

SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  In  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.  I2-35C.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I,  N.  V. 


1h*  RURAL  NEW-YORKEE 


425 


HUM6  R€€L 


i 


t 


picks  op  DOWN- 
TANGLED  gmin 


f 


RCDUCCS  SHATTOtm,  CLOGGING! 

Harvest  bigger  yields  of  every  small 
grain  and  soybean  crop,  standing  or 
down-tangled.  Hume’s  long,  moving  tines 
pick-up  all  the  grain,  feed  it  evenly, 
gently,  without  shattering,  to  the  cutter 
bar.  Don’t  get  caught  with  your  crops 
down !  See  your  local  Hume  dealer  now. 


(jJhiisi  lor  complete  Infor¬ 
mation  if  dealer 
cannot  supply  you. 


4iU  AU 

GfutUUneA 


H.  0.  HUME  COMPANY  •  mindota,  8,  iu. 
Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
■  •ot  to  Peel,  rub  or  wash  mT.  Cleans  beautifully.  Moro 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50tf. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
18  GANSEVOOUT  ST..  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


BETTER  BUY- 


mr. 


■  .  .  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
season.  \Ve  can  make  delivery  in 
time  for  this  year’s  crop,  if  we  get 
your  order  soon. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 


CCS 


SCO 


tvt 

THE 

BLOCK 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


CRAINEIS  THE  NAME 


CRAINE  I 
SILOS  v 

Til  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y. 
Please  send  me  details. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

H.  Myles  Jacob  of  Rockaway  is 
■  the  new  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
l  Sheep  Breeders  Assn,  who  was 
elected  at  the  recent  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  association.  William  H. 
Trimpi  of  Princeton  was  elected 
vice-pres.,  and  George  W.  Vander- 
Noot  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De 
partment  at  Rutgers  was  retained  as 
secy-treas.  New  directors  are:  John 
V.  Melick,  Oldwick;  Vincent  A. 
Thorpe,  Bernardsville;  Ralph  S. 
Berkson,  Glen  Gardner  and  John  C. 
McConachy. 

In  the  lamb  show  preceding  the 
annual  meeting,  Trimpi  entered  the 
grand  champion  lamb;  he  also  en¬ 
tered  animals  which  won  first  and 
second  places  in  the  January - 
February  lamb  class.  His  breed  is 
Hampshire.  Third  and  fourth  places 
in  the  January-February  lamb  class 
went  to  Harold  J.  Mostyn  of  Dover; 
fifth  place  to  Robert  Williams  of 
Sergeantsville;  and  sixth  to  Elsa 
Lettenmaier  of  Stanton.  Winners  of 
the  first  to  sixth  places  in  the  heavy 
lamb  class  were  awarded  as  fol¬ 
lows:  William  L.  Dreyer,  Vineland; 
McConachy,  T.  L.  King  of  Fan  wood; 
Edwin  C.  Otton,  Dorothy;  Buel 
Hollister,  Oldwick;  and  Jane  Dunn, 
Jutland.  First  and  fourth  places  in 
the  lightweight  lamb  class  were  won 
by  lambs  entered  by  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Haldt  of  Boonton.  Second  place  went 
to  the  entry  of  Frances  Ann 
Williams  of  Sergeantsville;  third  and 
fifth,  William  M.  McCollum,  West- 
field;  and  sixth,  Pamella  Parker, 
Hampiton.  First  to  sixth  place  win¬ 
ners  in  the  4-H  class  were  animals 
of  Miss  Lettenmaier;  Cynthia  Sar¬ 
gent,  Whitehouse  Station;  Joanne 
Amerman,  Oldwick;  Miss  Williams; 
Louisa  Bauer,  Flemington  and 
Hollister.  William  B.  Connell,  ex¬ 
tension  livestock  specialist  at  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  was  judge. 


The  progress  report  of  the  New 
Jersey  Hay  Survey,  involving  10 
farms  in  each  of  eight  of  the  leading 
dairy  counties  of  the  State  over  a 
four-year  period,  reveals  some  inter¬ 
esting  information  based  on  the  first 
first  three  years'  findings.  Of  the  hay 
samples  collected  from  these  80  farms 
21.2  per  cent  v^as  alfalfa  and  21.5 
per  cent  alfalfa  mixed  with  grasses 
or  clover  or  both;  six  per  cent  was 
clover;  13.9  per  cent  clover  hixed  hay; 
13.4  per  cent  timothy.  In  Salem  and 
Burlington  Counties  from  60  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  samples  were  alfalfa 
and  alfalfa  mixed.  In  the  North  Jer¬ 
sey  samples  the  percentage  of  al¬ 
falfa,  and  mixtures  containing  alfalfa, 
ran  from  23  in  Mercer  to  45  in  War¬ 
ren.  Mixed  clover  hays  made  up  the 
bulk  of  the  mixtures  in  the  North 
Jersey  Counties.  Sixty-eight  per  cent 
of  the  samples  Graded  U.  S.  No.  2  or 
better;  17.2  per  cent  graded  U.  S.  No. 
1.  More  than  17  per  cent  of  the  sam¬ 
ples  Graded  “Sample”  grade.  Of  the 
Sample”  grades  72.8  per  cent  were 
placed  in  this  class  for  mustiness  and 
moldiness;  16.8  per  cent  of  these 
“Sample”  grades  were  marked  down 
for  foreign  material  such  as  weeds. 
Sussex  and  Warren  Counties  led  in 
the  production  of  U.  S.  No.  1  or  top 
quality  hay.  The  survey  revealed  that 
most  of  the  alfalfa,  48.7  per  cent,  was 
cut  in  early  bloom  stage.  Most  of  the 
clover  was  cut  in  the  full  bloom 
stage  and  the  timothy  in  the  pre¬ 
bloom. 


William  Phillips  of  Milford, 
Hunterdon  County,  has  a  nice  four- 
acre  stand  of  Birdsfoot  Trefoil  sown 
in  the  Spring  of  1950  with  a  bushel 
of  oats  per  acre  as  a  nurse-crop.  The 
field  was  an  abandoned  pasture  lot 
which  was  growing  up  in  Sumac  and 
other  forms  of  shrubs  and  weeds. 
After  clearing  it  during  the  Winter, 
it  was  plowed  and  fitted  for  the 
spring  seeding.  About  five  pounds  of 
birdsfoot  trefoil  with  a  little  timo¬ 
thy  was  used  per  acre.  In  the  fitting 
process,  a  ton  of  ground  limestone 
was  worked  into  the  soil  and  the 
seeding  was  fertilized  with  500 
pounds  of  5-10-10  fertilizer  per  acre. 
Sweet  clover  has  volunteered  in  the 
stand,  but  there  is  a  very  excellent 
stand  of  birdsfoot  about  18  inches 
high.  It  will  be  used  as  a  pasture. 
The  first  grazing  started  the  latter 
part  of  May.  This  legume  has  been 
publicized  so  much  as  a  sucessful 
forage  crop  in  New  York  State  that 
many  in  North  Jersey  are  giving  it  a 
trial. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


1 ''Jew  2-bottom 
■close-mounted 
plow  with  the 
new  CA 
Tractor. 


-  -  .  /rss//',/ 

it?  t"  J '  ,z. 


#  : 


M\\s*Ct\a\mer$ 

Mounted 

plows  Save 
tractor  Power 


Pick-up  plow 
and  Model  B 
Tractor. 


Furrows  tell  the  story!  See  how  uniform 
they  are . . .  how  clean-cut  the  furrow-wall! 

The  secret  of  the  rugged  new  square- 
built  plow  for'  the  CA  Tractor  is  its  forward 
hitchpoint  and  its  free-swinging  action. 
Crowding  side-pressure  is  eliminated... fuel 
is  saved  on  hillsides  and  contours.  In 
heavy  spots,  the  new  CA’s  Traction  Booster 
increases  weight  on  the  drive  wheels  for, 
traction  to  match  the  load.  You’re  sure  of 
clean  plowing  and  good  coverage. 

Allis-Chalmers  builds  a  top-notch  per¬ 
former  in  one-bottom  plows,  too.  It’s  the 
quick-hitch,  pickup  plow  for  the  B  or  C  Trac¬ 
tors.  Outstanding  features  of  this  economy 
plow  include  forward  hitchpoint;  high  clear¬ 
ance;  reinforced  stress  points;  mechan¬ 
ical  or  hydraulic  (optional)  lift.  Ask 
your  A-C  dealer  for  a  demonstration. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS  ^ 

o.v.s.o.  -  M'tw>UK„  „■  s.  «■  J 


Enjoy  the  National  Farm  and 
Home  Hour 

Every  Saturday  —  NBC. 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  iV. -  Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ““  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Cuts  heavy  weeds ,  tall  grass , 

clears  four  to  five  acres  a  day , 

\ 

cuts  close,  to  fences  and  in  corners, 

attaches  to  tractor  in  less  than  a  minute 

without  tools 


Engine-driven,  with  independent  clutch, 
Simplicity  Sickle  Bar  gives  you  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency.  Separate  speed  settings 
assure  best  cutting  performance  in  all  kinds 
of  growth.  Clears  swath  at  both  ends,  so 
succeeding  cuts  can  be  made  from  either 
direction.  No  side  draft . . .  cuts  in  straight 
line. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  a  Slviplicity  demon¬ 
stration.  See  the  multiple-job  value  of 
Simplicity  with  just  a  few  implements. 
Cultivator,  lawn  mower,  disc  harrow 
for  example.  Write  today  for  free,  illus¬ 
trated  literature  and  the  name  of  your 
nearest  dealer. 

SIMPLICITY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

5*75  Spring  Sf.,  Port  Washington,  Wis. 


3  H.P.  MODEL  M-l  SIMPLICITY 

5  forward  speeds — with  new  “ Lo-Lo ”  speed. 
Fully  enclosed  gears.  Patented  “  Quick-Hitch.” 
True  line  of  draft  on  rear-hitch  implements. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  9  Engine.  Implements 
extra. 

2  H.P.  MODEL  L-l  SIMPLICITY 

Twin  to  the  M-l  .  .  .  designed  for  lighter  work. 
Briggs  &  Stratton  Model  N  Engine.  Implements 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Goals  for  the  Grange 

THE  National  Grange  was  organized  in  1867 
and  is  the  oldest  farm  organization  in  the 
world.  It  covers  37  States  with  approximately 
8,000  local  Granges  and  a  total  membership^ 
erf  850,000.  It  owns  approximately  4,000 
Grange  halls  with  a  total  value  of  more  than 
$45,000,000.  In  other  words,  the  Grange  is  a 
large,  active  organization  —  a  power,  if  not 
the  greatest  power,  for  potential  good  in  the 
entire  country.  This  power  can  very  properly 
be  exercised  to  stimulate  a  greater  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  American  citizen  in  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  develop  a  more  active,  militant 
spirit  among  farmers. 

During  the  past  10  years  there  has  been 
much  too  much  talk,  and  much  too  little 
action,  about  the  American  way  of  life.  Just 
as  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest  link 
and  a  building  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
timber,  so  too  a  government  is  only  as  strong 
as  its  weakest  citizen.  It  is  therefore  essential 
to  build  up  a  healthy,  active  interest  in 
government,  its  affairs,  and  its  representatives, 
so  that  there  will  be  fewer  people  who  con¬ 
sider  that  their  obligations  as  citizens  are 
completely  fulfilled  when  they  walk  out  of 
the  polling  booth  on  election  day. 

This  is  one  project  that  every  local  Grange 
should  tackle  with  enthusiasm.  Why  not  invite 
members  of  the  local,  county,  state  and 
national  governments  to  the  Grange  and  dis¬ 
cuss  current  problems  with  the  members?  The 
aim  of  these  discussions  would  be  to  encour¬ 
age  the  local  Granges  to  develop  independent 
thinking  on  various  issues  and  then  communi¬ 
cate  their  sentiments  on  these  issues  to  their 
State  and  National  Grange  Masters.  Such  a 
program  would  stimulate  interest  and  compe¬ 
tition  among  the  Granges  themselves  which 
in  turn  would  mean  a  more  interested 
citizenry  and  a  stronger  country  —  the  town 
meeting  idea  transferred  to  the  Grange  hall. 

There  is  likewise  a  great  need  for  a  more 
active,  militant  force  which  can  raise  our 
agriculture  to  the  level  it  deserves  in  our 
present  day  economy.  The  great  advances  that 
have  been  made  in  every  branch  of  agri¬ 
culture  having  to  do  with  production  far  out¬ 
strip  the  painfully  slow  progress  achieved  to 
date  in  the  distribution  and  marketing  of  farm 
produce.  Since  the  main  reason  for  this  has 
been  the  lack  of  sufficient  farmer  participation 
and  interest,  here  again  is  where  the  Grange 
has  a  real  opportunity  to  wield  its  power  for 
good.  Much  evidence  has  accumulated  in 
the  past  decade  to  demonstrate  that  where 
farmers  want  to  do  it  themselves  — that  is, 
take  an  active  positive  part  in  the  marketing 
of  their  own  products  and  not  leave  it  ex¬ 
clusively  to  the  so-called  leaders  and  mana¬ 
gers  —  they  themselves  can  do  the  job  and 
do  it  very  successfully.  It  is  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son  that  they  must  redouble  their  efforts  and 
their  activities  to  that  end,  and  each  local 
Grange  can  help  a  great  deal  in  this  respect. 

Why,  for  example,  cannot  the  roadside 
stand  operation  be  expanded  cooperatively  for 
any  number  of  farm  products?  The  present 
system  of  food  distribution  has,  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  become  so  cumbersome,  so  inefficient 
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and  so  extravagant  that  a  change  is  bound  to 
come  sooner  or  later.  Isn’t  it  worthwhile  for 
farmers  to  start  planning  and  building  their 
own  cooperative  marketing  system  which  can 
eventually  take  the  place  of  the  present  out¬ 
moded  setup?  Isn’t  it  just  plain  common  sense 
that  if  the  family-sized  farm  is  to  be  pre¬ 
served,  it  can  be  done  only  through  coopera¬ 
tion?  Isn’t  this  a  really  worthwhile  project  for 
a  strong,  militant,  fighting  Grange? 

Our  agriculture  is  a  heritage  well  worth 
saving  and  strengthening  and  this  can  only  be 
done  if  the  men  and  women  of  the  soil  re¬ 
solve  to  do  it  themselves.  They  cannot  afford 
to  be  lured  by  false  promises  of  unearned 
security.  They  must  not  allow  themselves  to 
be  misled  by  those  who  for  selfish  reasons  of 
their  own  extol  the  farmers’  love  of  indepen¬ 
dence  solely  to  keep  them  divided. 

Here,  then,  are  two  challenges  that  should 
and  must  be  taken  up  by  all  the  local  Granges 
throughout  the  United  States.  They  are 
challenges  that  cannot  be  met  individually. 
They  can  only  be  met  by  collective  action  and 
the  Grange  offers  a  golden  opportunity  for 
such  collective  action. 

The  Grange  is  not  only  a  fraternal  organi¬ 
zation  —  it  is  a  farm  organization  too.  It  is 
the  only  farm  organization  with  strength  and 
potential  power  for  good.  This  strength,  this 
potential  power  for  good,  should  be  exercised 
—  it  must  be  exercised  if  our  great  agricult¬ 
ural  heritage  is  to  be  preserved  and  strength¬ 
ened. 


Along  the  Country  Roads  of 
New  England 

THE  peace  and  quiet  of  a  New  England 
Countryside,  except  foB  motor  traffic,  pre¬ 
vail  today  much  as  they  did  in  former  years.  A 
leisurely  trip  along  New  England’s  farm  roads 
during  the  early  Summer  months  is  the  best 
way  to  renew  one’s  faith  in  the  strength  and 
endurance  of  our  country.  The  scars  of  Winter 
are  all  healed,  and  new  life  again  unfolds 
amid  historic  landmarks  in  this  cradle  of  free¬ 
dom.  We  always  prefer  to  leave  the  beaten 
tracks  of  travel  and  follow  the  byways  and 
back  roads.  Here  we  find  a  poultry  or  dairy 
farm,  there  a  field  of  growing  grain  or  hay, 
and  then  suddenly  the  woods  enclose  us  and 
a  crystal  lake  peeps  through,  gleaming  like  a 
jewel  set  in  a  forest  of  green.  Only  off  the 
beaten  track  can  one  find  such  pleasurable 
contrasts. 

In  general,  up  through  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine  the  spring  season  was 
unusually  late  this  year.  In  some  sections  the 
temperature  dropped  below  freezing  early  last 
month  and,  as  a  result,  quite  a  few  plantings 
of  garden  truck  were  lost.  Fortunately,  though, 
the  rugged  hills  help  to  break  and  moderate 
the  cold  Spring  winds.  Although  most  New 
England  farmers,  with  typical  Yankee  con¬ 
servativeness,  plant  late  enough  to  miss  the 
unseasonable  frosts,  this  year  the  cold  re¬ 
mained  longer  than  usual.  Yet,  no  one  seemed 
to  get  too  upset,  and  a  second  planting  had 
already  been  made  when  we  visited  these 
areas  around  the  middle  of  June.  Dry  weather 
was  another  unfavorable  factor  this  Spring, 
but  there  were  some  nice  heavy  rains  in  mid- 
June  that  gave  needed  moisture,  and  most 
crops  are  now  doing  well. 

Farmwise,  New  England  is,  more  and  more, 
becoming  a  land  of  specialization,  the  prefer¬ 
ence  being  for  poultry,  dairying,  apples,  vege¬ 
tables,  potatoes,  or  fur  farming.  Sheep  are 
being  brought  back  on  quite  a  few  farms  after 
too  long  an  absence.  In  many  places,  on  cut¬ 
over  timber  land  blueberries  are  a  real  in¬ 
dustry.  They  are  propagated  principally  by 
birds,  and  these  wild,  hardy  types  flourish 
and  prosper. 

The  tourist  trade  furnishes  an  excellent 
market  for  New  England  farm  products. 
Winter  as  well  as  Summer  is  now  almost 
equally  popular  with  visitors,  due  to  the  great 
interest  in  Winter  sports,  and  thus  an  all-year 
round  demand  is  kept  well  sustained.  It  is  just 
another  example  of  the  adaptability  of  New 
Englanders.  They  can,  and  do,  combine  the 
new  and  modern  with  their/ long  established 
customs  of  the  past.  Thus  they  are  proving 
themselves  to  be  as  enduring  and  down  to 
earth  as  their  farms,  their  mountains,  and 
their  forests. 
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Decision  Near  on  Class  III  Milk 

THE  recommended  decision  on  the  new 
formula  for  pricing  Class  III  (manufactur¬ 
ing)  milk  will  be  announced  very  shortly. 

When  one  thinks  back  on  this  Class  III  his¬ 
tory —  how  the  first  hearing  in  February  1950 
was  delayed  for  four  months;  how  the  recom¬ 
mended  decision  based  on  this  first  hearing 
was  held  up  for  three  and  a  half  months  and 
then,  because  of  selfish  political  pressures, 
never  acted  upon;  how  dairymen  had  to  wait 
for  nine  more  months  for  a  second  hearing, 
too  late  to  take  care  of  the  low,  flush  period 
prices;  and  how,  during  this  entire  period  of 
almost  two  years,  the  price  for  manufacturing 
milk  under  the  New  York  Order  has  been 
substantially  below  the  competitive,  midwest 
condensery  price  —  one  is  not  a  little  dis¬ 
turbed  at  the  recent  statements  made  by 
allegedly  responsible  government  officials. 

There  has  been  quite  some  publicity  during 
the  past  few  weeks  predicting  a  record  price  for 
fluid  milk  this  coming  Fall.  There  has  also 
been  a  report,  with  quoted  remarks  from  a 
U.  S.  D.  A.  representative,  to  the  effect  that 
dairymen  should  not  expect  too  much  of  an 
increase  in  the  Class  III  price,  at  least  based 
on  the  evidence  put  in  the  last  hearing  record 
by  the  farm  leaders.  These  two  reports  were 
too  closely  connected,  both  geographically 
and  chronologically,  to  avoid  the  suspicion 
that  a  little  “behind-the-scenes”  jockeying  is 
being  indulged  in  at  producers’  expense. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Class  I  fluid  price  has 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  Class  III 
manufacturing  price.  Each  must  stand  on  its 
feet  and  to  offer  a  record  high  Class  I  price 
as  a  sop  because  of  a  continued  low  Class  III 
price,  is  no  solution  at  all,  but  merely  an 
aggravation  of  the  present  evils. 

The  dairy  farmer  in  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  is  entitled  to  the  going  market  price  for 
his  Class  III  milk,  which  means  he  is  entitled 
to  a  substantial  increase  over  the  present 
price  level.  The  testimony  of  government  ex¬ 
perts  proved  as  much  at  the  last  hearing.  Why, 
therefore,  is  this  last  minute  attempt  being 
made  to  hide  behind  the  skirts  of  so-called 
farm  leader  testimony?  Was  the  Federal  Order 
designed  to  further  the  interests  of  farm  lead¬ 
ers,  or  is  its  aim  to  see  to  it  that  the  dairy 
farmer  gets  a  fair  price  for  his  product? 


Possible  Truce  in  Korea 

THE  Soviet  Union’s  “cease  fire”  proposal  to 
end  the  Korean  conflict,  must  be  ap¬ 
proached  with  caution  apd  courage. 

The  virtue  of  caution  must  be  exercised  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  this  offer  —  already 
made  by  the  U.  N.  and  not  accepted  —  is  not 
for  Russian  propaganda  purposes,  either  to 
hold  themselves  out  as  the  sole  champions  of 
peace  and  thus  gain  more  satellites,  or  to  slow 
down  the  free  world’s  general  armament  pro¬ 
gram  while  Russia  catches  up  in  forging  its 
own  anvils  of  war. 

The  virtue  of  courage  may  be  put  to  an 
even  greater  test.  It  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  United  Nations  went  into  Korea  to 
prove  to  the  world  that  naked  aggression 
would  not  be  tolerated.  If  a  final  settlement 
of  the  Korean  war  re-establishes  the  38th 
parallel  as  the  boundary  between  South  Korea 
and  the  communist  puppet  regime  north  of  the 
parallel,  it  will  not  have  been  proven  that 
naked  aggression  will  not  be  tolerated.  A 
deterrent  to  aggression  must  be  established 
and  a  return  to  the  previous  status  quo  would 
mean  that  further  aggressors,  if  similarly 
dealt  with,  would  have  nothing  to  lose  in 
case  of  defeat. 

There  should  be  a  general  election  through¬ 
out  all  of  Korea,  supervised  by  responsible 
U.  N.  officials,  so  that  the  true  choice  of  the 
people  can  be  obtained.  If  this  cannot  be 
agreed  to  in  advance  and  carried  through  to 
accomplishment,  the  U.  N.  will  have  failed 
in  its  declared  mission. 


“Use  hospitality  one  to  another  without  grudg¬ 
ing.”  —  1  Peter  4:9. 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  break  the  life  cycle  of 
garden  pests,  and  thereby  reduce  their  numbers, 
is  to  spade  the  ground  after  each  crop  has  been 
removed.  Another  spading  in  the  Fall  still  further 
lowers  the  insect  population. 
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Unlock  That  Phosphate! 

Throughout  the  past  half  century, 
farmers  of  New  York  and  New 
England  have  literally  thrown  away 
millions  of  dollars.  But  they,  or  their 
heirs  and  successors,  have  very  good 
reasons  for  hoping  to  get  it  back 
again.  This  is  the  essence  of  Dr. 
Dale  H.  Sieling’s  recently  announced 
studies  of  the  availability  of  phos¬ 
phate  in  this  region’s  soils.  Dr. 
Sieling  is  the  first  dean  of  the  re¬ 
cently  organized  University  of 
Massachusetts  School  of  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture. 

The  availability  of  phosphorus,  a 
comparatively  scarce  chemical  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  growth  of  all  living 
cells,  has  been  the  concern  of  the 
world’s  agronomists  for  many  years. 
And  not  all  of  them  are  willing  to 
accept  the  findings  of  Dr.  Sieling  and 
his  associates,  either.  Dr.  Sieling  is 
the  first  to  admit  this.  “It’s  all  too 
simple,”  he  explains,  “because  the 
Yankee  farmer,  without  really 
knowing  why  he  did  it,  was  on  the 
right  track  all  the  time.” 

When  he  said  this,  Dr.  Sieling  was 
discussing  the  practice  of  mixing 
superphosphate  with  manure  for  top 
dressing  their  fields  for  many  years. 
Most  farmers,  he  believes,  particu¬ 
larly  those  who  specialize  in  crops 
like  potatoes  and  market  vegetables 
ha've  been  “banking”  at  least  90  per 
cent  of  the  money  they  invested 
every  year  in  superphosphate.  Be¬ 
cause  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the 
superphosphate  applied  to  the  soil  is 
immediately  locked  up  by  iron  and 
aluminum  —  present  in  most  New 
York  and  New  England  soils,  it 
stays  “banked”  until  the  farmer  ap¬ 
plies  an  unlocking  agent. 

Sod  crops  that  stay  put  for  at 
least  12  months  are  the  most  effec¬ 
tive  unlocking  agents,  according  to 
the  Bay  State  scientist.  He  is  also 
convinced  that  the  much  publicized 
winter  cover  crops  have  little  value 
beyond  that  of  holding  the  soil  in 
place  against  the  ravages  of  wind 
and  rain  and  erosion.  The  most 
spectacular,  and  unfortunately  the 
least  practical,  unlocking  agent  tried 
out  by  Dr.  Sieling  was  corn  starch. 
“No  farmer,”  he  stated,  “is  going  to 
be  won  over  to  the  idea  of  using  corn 
starch  at  five  cents  per  pound.”  In¬ 
stead  he  advocates  that  farmers 
specializing  in  field  crops  give  por¬ 
tions  of  their  acreage  a  rest  every 
third  year  or  so  by  sowing  to  grass 
or  legumes. 

Maine’s  potato  growers  have  been 
particularly  bad  offenders  in  the 
general  misuse  of  the  nation’s  now 
limited  phosphorus  supply,  he  said. 

“They  have  used  tremendous 
quantities  of  superphosphate  through 
the  years  and  consequently  have  a 
very  high  level  of  phosphate  in  their 
soils  now.  It  is  easily  possible  that 
in  these  soils,  with  their  tremendous 
reserves  of  phosphates,  cropping 
systems  that  include  grasses  and 
legumes  might  well  exploit  this  re¬ 
serve  of  phosphate  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  any  more  for  many  years 
to  come.” 

Aroostook  County,  he  is  convinced, 
could  be  easily  transformed  into  one 
of  the  nation’s  richest  dairying  areas. 
If  its  potato  fields  were  planted  to 
alfalfa  and  clover,  the  cows  would 
soon  be  waist  high  in  it.  “This  is  a 
national  problem  now,”  Dr.  Sieling 
emphasizes,  “because  there  is  a  criti¬ 
cal  shortage  of  the  sulphur  needed 
for  the  production  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  And  we  just  have  not  made 
effective  use  of  the  phosphates  we 
have  been  pouring  into  the  soil.” 

Certain  crop£  could  get  about  50 
per  cent  utilization  of  the  applied 
phosphate,  he  is  convinced.  Those 
presently  holding  the  most  promise 
are  the  various  grasses  such  as 
fescue,  smooth  brome  and  orchard 
and  legumes,  like  ladino  and  red 
clover.  The  average  100-pound  bag 
of  superphosphate  contains  about  20 
pounds  of  pure  phosphorus.  Under 
current  practice,  the  farmer  cannot 
hope  for  utilization  of  more  than  two 
pounds  of  this  phosphorus  in  the 
year  he  applies  it  to  his  soil.  This  is 
almost  reprehensible  in  view  of  the 
world  shortage  of  phosphorus.  It  is 
not  beyond  the  realm  of  reason  that 
the  earth’s  total  supply  could  be 
exhausted  within  the  next  thousand 
years,  Dr.  Sieling  points  out. 

“It  is  not  like  nitrogen,”  he  ex¬ 
plains.  “The  air  around  us  is  four- 
fifths  nitrogen  and  there  is  enough 
in  one  cubic  mile  of  the  atmosphere 
ai  *as*  aSriculture  for  2,000  years. 
A11  we  need  to  get  is  a  chemical 
agent  to  unlock  it.” 

Massachusetts  Earl  Banner 


spraying  your  cows 


This  simplified  program  saves  you  time,  money  and  materials  using 


ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays 


New,  proven  method  of  fly  control  tor  dairies 
effectively  kills  house  flies  and  stable  flies.  Also, 
many  farmers  report  control  of  barn  flies  in  barns 
sprayed  with  ISOTOX. 


Spray  outside  of  barns,  calf  pens,  creameries, 
and  other  buildings  thoroughly  to  the  point  of 
run-off.  Any  type  of  pressure  sprayer  may  be 
used.  Less  than  100  pounds  is  effective. 
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Longer  residual  life  may  be  obtained  by  painting 
doors,  windows  and  ceilings  and  wherever  flies 
congregate.  Closing  windows  and  doors  of  barns 
increases  the  residual  period  of  ISOTOX  Lindane. 


Lindane  approved  by  U.S.D.A. 
for  dairy  barn  fly  control.  Knocks  flies 
down  fast- effective  residual  life! 


Comparisons  prove  more  real  value  for  your  money.  ISOTOX 

Lindane  sprays  are  concentrated.  Don’t  be  confused  by  apparently 
cheaper  materials  which  are  actually  more  expensive.  You  dilute 
ISOTOX  yourself.  The  average  cost  at  maximum  dosage  is  46{ t  per 
gallon.  The  cost  of  controlling  lice  on  dairy  cattle  is  as  low  as  6<f  per 
gallon.  Choose  between  these  concentrated,  easy-to-use  formulations: 

?.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  12.5% 
Lindane. 

2.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  25  %  Lindane. 

3.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray  Liquid,  an  emulsive  liquid,  containing 
12.9%  Lindane. 

4.  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray,  an  emulsive  liquid  containing  20% 
Lindane. 

Lindane  kills  most  flies  resistant  to  other  chemicals— it  is  compatible 
with  most  insecticides  and  is  being  combined  with  less  effective  com* 
pounds  to  give  them  more  "oomph”  (i.e.,  fly  killing  effectiveness). 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Sprays  and  ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays,  however,  re¬ 
quire  no  other  chemical  combined  with  them  to  be  effective  fly  killers 
—  just  good  sanitary  practices  and  proper  timing  of  spraying  are 
important.  Manure  piles  should  be  treated  and  removed  regularly. 

Other  Uses.  ISOTOX  insecticides  containing  Lindane,  may  be  used 
on  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses  to  control  ticks,  lice,  mange,  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  fleas.  Lindane  is  approved  by  the  U.S.D.A.  for  direct 
use  on  dairy  cattle  for  control  of  mange  (sarcoptic  and  psoroptic) 
and  lice. 

READ  WHAT  AUTHORITIES  SAY  ABOUT  LINDANE: 

H.  H.  Schwardt,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  January,  1950— Chemical  Industries. 

"Among  the  new  insecticides,  Lindane  appears  likely  to  attain  the 
widest  usefulness  in  recommendations  for  livestock  parasite  control. 
It  will  kill  most  of  the  insects  that  attack  livestock  or  infest  animal 
quarters  ...  In  addition.  Lindane  is  one  of  the  few  materials  that 

kill  DDT-resistant  house  flies  . . .” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Release  #E-800,  May,  1950. 

"Lindane  has  been  found  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  to  be  effective  residual  insecticide  for 
the  control  of  the  house  fly  including  strains 
resistant  to  DDT . . 

For  further  information ,  call  your  nearest 
dealer  or  contact  any  office  below: 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  Corp. 

World  Leader  in  Scientific  Pest  Control 
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Provides  12  Full  Gallons  of  185°  Water 


To  thoroughly  sanitize  your  equipment  you 
need  hot  water  of  not  less  than  180°.  The 
De  La vai  S  peed  way  Water  Heater  prod  u  ces 
not  just  e  or  10  hut  12  full  gallons  of  185° 
water. 

- 

lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 
and  obtain  as  much  as  10  gallons  of  140° 
water  and  still  have  /  gallons  of  1 85°  water 
for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 


From  left  to  right:  Mr.  Isaac 
Shakarianand  his  son,  Demos, 
owners  and  operators  of  the 
Reliance  Dairy,  Downey,  Cal. 


Forage  and  Hay  Make  Good  Beef 

By  R,  W.  Duck 


It  is  sometimes  possible  to  buy 
beef  steers  in  the  Fall  and  then 
fatten  them  for  120  to  160  days  in 
dry  lot  on  a  full  feed  of  grain  and 
some  roughage,  either  purchased  or 
homegrown,  and  come  out  on  the 
right  side  of  the  ledger.  However, 
numerous  experimental  trials  have 
shown  conclusively  that  the  best  way 
to  take  most  of  the  gamble  out  of 
the  beef  production  business  is  to 
make  all  possible  use  of  pasture  and 
roughage.  Without  exception,  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  profits  are 
usually  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  pasture  and  good  hay 
used  in  a  beef  cattle  program 

Advantages  of  Pasture  and  Roughage 

Let  us  examine  the  results  con¬ 
cerning  pasture  and  roughage  for 
beef  cattle,  recently  reported  by 
Peterson,  Culbertson  and  Heady  of 
the  Iowa  Station.  These  investigators 
point  out  that  many  farmers  would 
grow  more  forages,  especially  le¬ 
gumes,  if  they  were  sure  of  a  good 
market  for  them.  The  Iowa,  as  well 
as  other,  tests  show  that  the  best  and 
most  profitable  way  to  market  forage 
crops  is  on  the  hoof,  by  converting 
them  into  good  beef.  _ 

Pasture  and  roughage  gains  take 
more  time  than  when  a  full  grain 
ration  is  used,  because  less  daily 
gain  is  obtained,  yet  this  is  often 
financially  favorable.  Cattle  on 
pasture  or  roughage  can  be  kept  at 
medium  rates  of  gain,  and  then  ad¬ 
vantage  can  be  taken  of  a  favorable 
market  situation  by  giving  them  a 
quick  final  finishing  period  on  an 


about  three  and  a  half  pounds  of 
ground  ear  corn  daily  per  head, 
along  with  all  the  good  quality 
alfalfa  and  clover  hay  they  wanted. 
They  were  fed  and  handled  in  this 
manner  until  the  first  part  of  May; 
during  this  time  they  made  an  aver¬ 
age  daily  gain  of  a  little  over  one 
pound  per  head.  The  steers  were 
then  divided  into  comparable 
groups  and,  from  this  time  on,  they 
were  handled  and  fed  differently  in 
order  to  compare  various  ways  of 
fattening  steers. 

Comparative  Feeding  Methods 

One  group  of  steers,  following 
their  wintering  period,  as  outlined, 
were  placed  in  dry  lot  and  self-fed 
ground  ear  corn  and  hand-fed  one 
pound  of  protein  supplement  per 
head  daily,  plus  four  pounds  of 
bromegrass-silage  hay,  for  153  days. 

A  second  group  was  likewise 
placed  on  pasture,  without  grain,  for 
a  period  of  55  days.  They  were  then 
gradually  brought  to  full  feed  on 
ground  ear  corn,  self-fed,  along  with 
their  pasture.  No  protein  supplement 
was  needed  at  this  time,  because 
their  pasture  was  of  good  quality  and 
high  in  legume  content.  The  steers 
were  fed  and  handled  in  this  manner 
for  85  days.  They  were  then  fattened 
in  dry  lot  for  41  days,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  group  of  steers; 
the  total  feeding  period  was  181 
days. 

A  third  group  of  steers  was  also 
pastured,  but  for  a  period  of  110 
days,  after  which  they  were  'brought 
to  a  full  feed  of  ground  ear  corn,  and 


Photo:  Cornell  University 

When  steers  are.  handled  in  such  a  manner  that  they  make  the  greatest 
possible  utilization  of  both  good  pasture  and  hay,  it  results  in  less  expensive 
gains.  Their  final  total  poundage  is  also  increased.  These  Hereford  steers 
have  been  handled  in  this  manner  in  recent  tests  at  the  New  York  Station 

in  Ithaca. 


increased  grain  allowance.  The 
laborsaving  factor  is  important  too, 
as  the  cattle  on  pasture  can  di¬ 
rectly  harvest  most  of  their  feed,  and 
this  during  the  busiest  part  of  the 
farm  year. 

Five-Year  Rotation 
”  The  Iowa  tests  mentioned  show 
that  it  is  advisable  to  practice  a  five- 
year  rotation  plan  in  a  beef  pro¬ 
duction  program.  The  one  followed 
with  success  at  Iowa  consisted  of 
two  years  of  corn,  then  one  year  of 
oats,  followed  by  two  years  of 
pasture.  In  these  tests  both  the  first 
and  second  year  pastures  were 
grazed. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  in  some  in¬ 
stances  it  may  be  desirable  to  har¬ 
vest  the  first  year  seeding  for  hay. 
The  seeding  used  in  these  experi¬ 
ments  was  12  pounds  of  bromegrass 
and  eight  pounds  of  alfalfa.  It  should 
be  mentioned  that  in  some  sections 
it  might  be  desirable  to  modify  these 
amounts  or  add  some  other  seedings, 
such  as  the  clovers.  Whenever 
pasture  seedings  are  to  be  made,  it  is 
best  to  check  with  the  local  county 
agent  to  find  out  what  is  iriost 
suited  to  the  individual  farm  con¬ 
ditions. 

Fall  Purchased  Steers 

The  best  time  to  buy  steers  for 
fattening  purposes  is  in  the  Fall, 
after  the  range  grass  gets  short. 
November  is  usually  a  favorable 
month  to  make  such  purchases.  The 
steers  used  in  the  Iowa  tests  were 
bought^  in  late  November.  They  were 
choice  yearling  Herefords  from  the 
sandhill  country  near  Hyannis, 
Nebraska. 

Upon  arrival  the  steers,  weighing 
around  675  pounds  per  head,  were 
fed  clover  hay  for  one  week.  They 
were  then  turned  out  to  forage  on 
standing  corn  stalks  for  about  four 
weeks,  after  which  they  were 
brought  into  winter  quarters,  and  fed 


then  self -fed  in  the  pasture  for  30 
days.  At  the  end  of  this  time  they 
were  fattened  in  dry  lot,  for  a  period 
of  82  days.  The  total  feeding  period 
was  222  days.  Salt  was  kept  avail¬ 
able  to  the  groups  at  all  times. 

Grain,  Hay  and  Pasture  Needed 

As  regards  grain,  and  hay  and 
pasture,  the  steers  fattened  direct  in 
dry  lot  for  153  days  required  a  little 
over  13  bushels  of  ground  ear  corn, 
41  pounds  of  protein  supplement,  and 
slightly  under  200  pounds  of  hay  for 
each  100  pounds  of  gain  made.  Their 
average  total  gain  was  370  pounds 
per  head.  The  next  group,  fed  for  a 
total  of  181  days,  needed  11  bushels 
of  grain,  10  pounds  of  protein 
supplement,  42  pounds  of  hay,  and 
.2  acre  of  pasture  for  each  100 
pounds  gain.  Each  of  these  steers 
gained  an  average  total  of  385 
pounds.  The  third  group  had  a  feed 
requirement  of  about  nine  and  a  half 
bushels  of  grain,  19  pounds  of  pro¬ 
tein  supplement,  80  pounds  of  hay, 
and  .35  acre  of  pasture,  and  had  an 
average  gain  of  411  pounds. 

These  three  methods  of  handling 
feeder  steers  offer  considerable  lati¬ 
tude  in  relation  to  available  hay, 
grain  and  pasture,  as  applied  to  their 
respective  returns  in  terms  of  total 
beef  produced.  The  pasture  programs 
could  be  modified  in  accordance  with 
existing  market  conditions  in  order 
to  take  advantage  of  favorable  prices. 
As  an  illustration,  it  might  be  de¬ 
sirable  and  more  profitable  to  sell 
either  or  both  groups  of  steers  off 
grass,  at  any  time  during  their  corn 
feeding  periods,  instead  of  returning 
them  later  to  dry  lot  for  more  com¬ 
plete  and  further  finishing.  Such  a 
procedure  often  has  special  apph~ 
cation  when  only  a  few  head  of 
cattle  are  being  fed  for  local  sale. 
Most  small  town  markets  prefer  beel 
which  is  not  too  highly  finished,  as 
there  is  not  enough  demand  for  such 
(Continued  on  Page  430) 
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Mr.  Isaac  Shakarian  and  his  son,  Mr.  Demos  Shakarian,  owners 
and  operators  of  the  Reliance  Dairy  Farm  at  Downey,  Calif.,  use 
the  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milking  System  to  milk  their 
1, 000-cow  herd.  We’ll  let  their  letter  speak  for  itself: 

*’I  have  always  believed  in  giving  credit  where  credit,  is  due — 
and  your  company  certainly  deserves  credit  for  saving  me  a  lot  of 
time  and  money  with  the  new  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine 
Milking  System. 

"We  are  saving  labor  since  switching  to  De  Laval.  This  is  a 
substantial  item  in  itself;  but  coupled  with  this  is  the  satisfaction 
©f  a  more  efficient,  modern  operation. 

"We  operate  a  1,000-cow  dairy  and  efficiency  is  important. 
Thanks  to  a  fine  job  of  installation  by  your  dealer,  Brown  Brothers 
of  Bellflower,  we  are  now  able  to  machine-milk  120  head  of  cows 
that  previously  had  to  be  milked  by  hand,  thus  our  operators  are 
snow  freed  of  drudgery  chores  and  can  handle  75  cows  each  with  ease. 

"Our  veterinary  bill  has  shown  a  big  reduction,  and  the  sanitary 
problem  is  greatly  simplified  due  to  the  new  circulating  washup 
system  incorporated  in  the  De  Laval  installation.” 

The  De  Laval  Model  F  Combine  Milking  System  can  save  time 
and  money  for  you,  too.  Why  not  send  for  full  information  today? 

^Direct  from  Cow  to  Can,  Cooler  or  Tank** 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 

165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 
427  Randolph  St.,  Chicago  6,  III. 

61  Beale  St.,  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co.,  Dept.  U-22, 
165  Broadway,  New  York  6,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  complete  information  OlH 


The  De  loval  Model  f  Combine  Milker 


Name  . . 

Town ....................... 

R.F.D...  .  •  ...i  ■ .  ...  ...  ..State. 


I 

1 

I 

J 


Many  otherfeoture* . . .  extlusive  with 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Hdafer  assure  y 
of  most  economical  operation  and  safe¬ 
guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


// 
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TIME 
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Photo:  Harold  Mauser 

A  lucky  7  is  formed  by  a  birthmark 
on  the  forehead  of  this  two-month- 
old  Holstein  heifer  calf,  shown 
with  her  owner  Henry  G.  Fehnel, 
Northampton,  Pa. 


May  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  p£r  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  May  1951 
are  as  follows:  - 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.  .$5.10  $.1085 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.05  .1074 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.39  .0934 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.39  .0934 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op .  . .  4.3.6  .0927 

Shawangunk  Co-op .  4.30  .0915 

No.  Blenheim  Corp....  .  4.13  .0879 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.99  .0849 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  3.98  .0846 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op .  3.955  .0841 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.  .  .  3.955  .0841 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  3.945  .0839 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  3.93  .0836 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.93  .0836 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.93  .0836 

Cohocton  Creameries....  3.93  .0836 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.93  .0836 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.93  .0836 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.93  .0836 

Sheffield  Farms . . .  3.93  .0836 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  3.85  .0819 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.83  .0814 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $3.93; 
Buffalo  $4.24;  Rochester  $4.45. 


Penna.  Milking  Shorthorn 
Sale 

The  Fourth  Annual  Pennsylvania 
Milking  Shorthorn  Sale  was  a  huge 
success.  A  good  crowd  was  on  hand 
to  make  their  bids  on  a  select  group 
of  animals.  Buyers  paid  an  average 
of  $410  per  head  for  the  42  animals 
presented.  The  top  price  went  to 
Hazelbrook  Farm,  Bath,  Pa.,  for  a 
bull,  Hazlebrook  (Twin)  Major,  which 
was  purchased  by  Eli  M.  Landis, 
Christiana,  Pa.,  for  $635.  Top  prices 
were  also  paid  for  animals  consigned 
by  Hillcrest  Farms,  Westminster, 
Md.;  Hillside  Farm,  Inc.,  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa.;  Pinesedge  Farm,  Shoe- 
makersville,  Pa.;  Valley  Grove  Farm, 
Littlestown,  Pa.;  Zenith  Farm,  West 
Hazelton,  Pa.;  Fairview  Farm, 
Meyersdale,  Pa.;  Sunnydale  Farm, 
Hollsopple,  Pa.;  Glenbrook  Farm, 
Troy,  Pa.;  and  other  prominent 
Pennsylvania  Milking  Shorthorn 
herds.  i.  h.  y. 

New  Dog  Distemper 
Vaccine 

Distemper  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
mon  diseases  among  dogs.  Most  dogs 
are  constantly  exposed  to  the  virus 
that  causes  distemper,  and  few  es¬ 
cape  having  the  disease  to  some  de¬ 
gree.  Distemper  is  highly  contagious 
and  often  fatal.  However,  dogs  can 
be  protected  against  it  by  vaccin¬ 
ation,  and  now  an  entirely  new  type 
of  canine  distemper  vaccine  is  avail¬ 
able  to  veterinarians.  This  product, 
a  modified  live  virus  vaccine,  gives 
lasting  immunity. 

This  new  vaccine,  the  result  of 
many  years  of  intensive  research, 
insures  against  distemper  with  only 
one  injection.  Previously,  dog  own¬ 
ers  had  to  visit  the  veterinarian  a 
number  of  times  for  a  series  of  in¬ 
jections  to  acquire  any  kind  of  im¬ 
munity  against  canine  distemper.  It 
is  also  recommended  for  immunizing 
ferrets  and  minks  against  distemper. 


High  Rating  for  Hatfield 
Ayrshires  , 

Directors  of  the  Ayrshire  Breeders’ 
Association  have  recently  awarded  a 
constructive  breeders  plaque  to 
Senator  Hatfield,  Quaker  Lane  Farm, 
Hyde  Park,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

C.  T.  Conklin,  association  secre¬ 
tary,  stated  that  the  award  was  made 
after  a  classification  of  the  Hatfield 
herd  of  purebred  Ayrshires.  The 
herd  received  an  official  classifi¬ 
cation  of  .845  which  places  it  among 
the  top  10  per  cent  of  the  breed-  on 
type  characteristics.  In  the  classifi¬ 
cation  one  animal  was  designated  as 
“excellent,”  the  highest  possible 
rating,  and  eight  others  were  rated 
as  “very  good.”  On  a  twice  a  day 
milking  schedule,  the  Hatfield  herd 
of  20  cows  averaged  10,245  pounds 
of  milk.  All  animals  in  the  Hatfield 
herd  either  have  been  in  the  herd 
for  four  years  or  were  bred  on  the 
Hatfield  farm. 


Jersey  Tested  Dam 

A  registered  Jersey  cow  owned  by 
Ray  Chamberlain,  Wyoming,  N.  Y., 
has  recently  been  rated  as  a  Tested 
Dam  by  The  American  Jersey  Cattle 
Club.  The  distinction  was  awarded 
Sybil  Oxford  Charlotte  for  having 
three  offspring  with  official  pro¬ 
duction  records.  The  cow’s  progeny 
averaged  9,535  pounds  milk  and  480 
pounds  butterfat  on  twice  daily 
milking,  mature  equivalent  basis. 
The  Tested  Dam  rating  aids  Jersey 
owners  in  the  selection  of  superior 
breeding  stock. 


Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Beef 
Cattle  Field  Day 

The  annual  Dutchess  County,  N. 
Y.,  Beef  Cattle  Field  Day  and 
Barbecue  will  be  held  at  Fuerst 
Stock  Farm  in  Pine  Plains  on 
Saturday,  July  21.  An  active  pro¬ 
gram  covering  various  phases  of  beef 
production,  including  improved 
pastures,  trench  silos,  chopped  hay, 
self  feeders  and  herd  management 
will  be  presented  as  well  as  the 
motion  picture  entitled  “All  Flesh  Is 
Grass.” 

SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  crossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each;  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pig,  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


The  fast  growing,  large  litter  type.  Our  Boar 
has  won  the  Blue  wherever  shown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  all  sales. 

AYRLAWtf  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Purebred  Yorkshires 

Bear  pigs  from  Canadian  and  English  blood  lines 
Write  or  Visit  Us 

TAN  BARK  FARM,  C.  D.  Tanner  owner,  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD„  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

3  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SOWS 

FOR  SALE.  Bred  for  Second  Litters.  Due  to 
Farrow  in  August.  Gentle  Mothers.  Also,  TWO  AGED 
SOWS  to  Farrow  in  September. 

DONALD  FISH, _ MADISON,  CONNECTICUT 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
lilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Myers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  We**  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

.  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS,  BRED  SOWS. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  Route  I,  MILTON,  PA. 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 
Purebred  Hampshire  Bred  Gilts.  Finest  blood  lines. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 

RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 
GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS:  Pedigreed  beauties. 
Willow  Brook  strain,  jr.  pairs,  $7  &  $10  dep.  on  age. 
ASTOLAT  FARM.  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 
FLEM.  GIANT  YOUNG  BUCKS  (only)  Faun.  About 
13  lbs.  $9.50;  cheeken  Bucks  3 '/a  mos.  $4.00.  Money 
Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY  1 
Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

Eighth  Annual  Sale 
SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1951 
Sale  Pavilion,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York 
RAMS  101  HEAD  EWES 
Consigned  by  the  Leading  Breed¬ 
ers  of  the  East.  OXFORDS,  DOR- 
SETS,  CHEVIOTS,  CORRlE- 
DALES,  SHROPSHIRES,  SOUTH- 
DOWNS,  SUFFOLKS  and 
HAMPSHIRES. 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
For  Catalogue  of  this  Outstanding 
Sale  write  to  — 
JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


New  England  Sheep  &  Wool  Growers  Association 

RAM  AND  EWE  SALE 

LUTHER  BELDENS’  FARM 
NORTH  HATFIELD,  MASS. 
SATURDAY  JULY  21st  1:00  P.M. 


Annual  Meeting  and  Banquet 
JULY  20th  6:30  P.M. 

SOUTHDOWNS  —  SHROPSHIRES  —  CHEVIOTS 
—  DORSETS  —  CORRIEDALES  —  SUFFOLKS  — 
HAMPSHIRES  and  COMMERCIAL  EWES 
Consignments  from:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Illinois. 

Auctioneer:  MORT  GRANGER 

For  Sale  Catalogue  Write  — 

HENRY  EASTERBROOKS  Sale  Mgr. 
BOX  251, _ DUDLEY,  MASS. 

NEW  JERSEY  SHEEP  ASSOCIATION 


4th  Annual  Sale 


Judging  Pavilion — College  of  Agriculture 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 
JULY  14,  1951  1:00  P.  M. 


For  information  write  to: 

G.  W.  Vander  Noot,  Secy.,  College  of 
Agriculture,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

- I -  BREEDING  EWES  - 

Feeding  Iambs.  Yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  a 
specialty.  ARNOLD  C.  O’BRIEN  SHEEP  CO., 
SOUTH  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 
- -  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  — = 

ORDER  NOW.  SHIPPED  WHEN  WANTED 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SHOW  FLOCK. 
BEAU  GESTE  FARMS,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 

REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 

Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS, 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSVI LLE,  PA. 


JULY  14 
ROBISON 


TOP  BREEDING  AND  SHOW 

SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP  SALE 


FARM, 


CATALOG  AVAILABLE 
ASHTABULA,  OHIO 


Fresh  bog  spavin  ? 
“Clear  it  up  fast 
with  ABSORBING’ 

says  C.  W.  Pace  of  Longmoni,  Colorado 

•  “As  soon  as  I  see 
signs  of  bog  spavin, 
puff  or  soreness  on 
my  horses,  I  use 
Absorbine.,  That’s 
the  treatment  ad¬ 
vised  by  our  veteri¬ 
narian,  and  I  have 
been  using  it  for  over 
I  6  years.’’ 

Yes,  farmers  know  there’s  nothing  like 
Absorbine!  It’s  not  a  “cure-all,”  but  a  time- 
proved  help  in  relieving  windgall,  collar  gall, 
and  similar-  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blis¬ 
ter  or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 
,  W.  F.  Yeung,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


ATTENTION:  SHEEP  BREEDERS! 

SECOND  ANNUAL  PEN  OF  LAMBS  SALE  ! 

Sponsored  by  the  R.  I.  Sheep  Cooperative 
STATE  FAIR  GROUNDS  KINGSTON,  R.  H.  ■ 
SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1951  I 

Inspection  and  Judging  Auction  | 

1 0:00  a.  m.  -  12  noen  2:00  p.  m.  ■ 

JUDGE:  Professor  “Cy”  Tirrell,  Head  of  Ani-  , 
mal  Husbandry  Dep’t  at  Univ.  of  New  Hampshire  ! 
AUCTIONEER:  MR.  LEDYARD  ANTHONY,  ■ 

ASHAWAY,  RHODE  ISLAND  1 

PRIZES:  Rosettes  and  Ribbons  will  ba  awarded  I 
to  top  pens  and  top  animals  in  each  class.  I 
Persons  Wishing  to  Consign,  Write: 

MISS  ALICE  C.  NOVO,  Secretary 
Middle  Road,  East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island  Z 
We  are  expecting  300  to  400  lambs,  practically  ! 
all  of  which  will  be  quite  heavy  and  in  * 
,  excellent  condition.  I 

Lunch  Will  Be  Available  on  the  Grounds.  I 


“The  hardiest  most  prolific  and  earli¬ 
est  maturing  of  all  down  breeds.” _ . 

J.  Gibson  Whittles.  THE  AMERICAN 
SHROPSHIRE  REGISTERY  ASSN. 
LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA,  DEPT.  3$ 


75  Registered  Suffolk  Sheep 

OHIO  SUFFOLK  CLUB  EWE  AND 
RAM  SALE 
JULY  16,  1951 

WASHINGTON  C.  H.  OHIO 
FOR  INFORMATION  WRITE  — 

G.  B.  VANCE,  Sec.  Ohio  Suffolk  Club 
WASHINGTON  C.  H.  OHIO 


FOR  SALE:  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  and 
SUFFOLK  YEARLING  RAMS  with  SIZE  and 
QUALITY;  also  choice  Shropshire  Yearling  Ewes 
VAN  VLEET  BROTHERS,  LODI,  NEW  YORK 


DOGS 


BEEF  CATTLE 


FOR  SALE  —  Now  have  five  new  litters  AKC  St. 
Bernards,  four  litters  AKC  Cocker  Spaniels.  Four 

litters  Collie  Shepherds,  two  litters  Collie  Bernards 

and  two  litters  Shepherd  Bernards.  All  under  two 
months.  Several  older  puppies  and  dogs.  All  wormed, 
distemper  vaccinated.  Must  make  disposals  soon. 

TERMS.  PUPPY  PLAN. 

EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  ANDES,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock.  Stud 
service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 

22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticeilo,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  (Miniature  Collies.) 
“Everything  a  Collie  is  plus  a  convenient  size.”  Write 
for  information  and  prices  of  champion  sired  puppies. 
ASTOLAT  KENNELS,  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  OR  COMPANION  DOG. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER,  SEWELL  NEW  JERSEY 


-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  - - 

Females  $18.50;  males  $22.50.  Shipped  C.  O.  D. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


-  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  BOXERS  AND  DACHSHUNDS.  WORMED. 
J.  R.  CLARK  FARM,  Rt.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


-  REAL  BEAGLES  - 

SIX  MONTHS  OLD.  $17.00  EACH. 
GATES.  1168  RICHARD  ST.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 


FUREBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  - 

Puppies.  Gorgeous  Markings.  Sables.  Tri-colors. 
MAIN  EWOO  DS  KENNELS.  POWNAL,  MAINE 


CHEDCO  FARM 

Offers  for  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 
A  Few  AR  Cows  With  Creditable  Records,  Sired 
by  Proven  Bulls;  Also  Three  Bull  Calves  Out  of 
Dams  With  Records  of  Over  700  Lbs.  Butterfat 
NO  ABORTION  NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 


RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produco 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
Crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

'.farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 

y“r3.’  *?.??•  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY »  De>t_gN5  $.  siflCnniE  AYE,  gniMSflEU)  4.  MU. 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  typo  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


GUERNSEY  BULL 

Year  old,  of  great  heritage,  fine  possibilities,  regis¬ 
tered.  If  you  wish  a  real  buy  to  improve  your  herd 
don’t  pass  up  this  offer.  Mr.  Ernest  of  Prince  318425. 
J.  M.  JOHNSON,  NEW  PRESTON,  CONNECTICUT 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler.  Hankins,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


Pod.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


AIREDALE  PUPPIES  NOW  —  MORE  LATER. 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 


REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 
BETTY  CHAPMAN,  NO.  POMFRET  VERMONT 


GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Dairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
One  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

0.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


PURE  BREDSCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

10  BRED  HEIFERS  AND  BULL 
E.  S.  ROCKEFELLER,  LITITZ,  PENNA. 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


and  tested  dams.  Write  for  pedigrees  and  prices. 

LAUREL  RIDGE,  LITCHFIELD,  CONN. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleski II,  N.Y. 


For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CMR 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


EVERYBODY  IS  TALKING  ABOUT  LEEDANMERE  500” 

T.  B.  AND  BANGS  ACCREDITED  HERD 

We  have  for  sale  2  outstanding  sons  of  Leedanmere  500”,  of 
breeding  age,  priced  at  $1500  and  $2500.  Write  or  telephone  for 

pedigrees.  LEE  DAN  FARMS,  Breeders  of  Purebred  Angus. 
WASHINGTON  CROSSING,  NEW  JERSEY 

“NEW  JERSEY  HOME  OF  THE  NATIONALLY  FAMOUS  EILEENMERES” 
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Not  A  Protein  Supplement 

Contains  A  Pure  Chemical 
3-Nitr o  4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonic  Acid 
Not  Available  in  Any  Feedstuff 


In  Powder  Form 
For  Easy  Mixing 
In  Feed 

Feed  Containing 
HOG-GAIN 
Also  Available 
In  Many  Areas 


GROWTH  Stimulant  Helps  Make 

RUNTY  PIGS  PROFITABLE 


14  V 

with  I  ■  fO 

LESS  FEED 


Also  Supplies  Other  Essential  Nutrients 
Makes  Any  Good  Feed  A  Better  Feed! 


Helps  You  Market  Hogs  Earlier 
When  Prices  Are  Highest 


"My  spring  pigs  Fed  Hog-Gain  went  to  market  at 
231  pounds  in  5'A  months  on  the  cheapest  feed  cost 
I  ever  had  on  any  bunch  of  hogs.”  Harold  B.  Reppr 
Albia,  Iowa. 


HOG-GAIN  is  a  new  and  different  cherft- 
Ica!  compound  that  helps  you  make 
RUNTS  profitable!  Increases  your  profit 
on  normal  pigs.  Gives  pigs  of  all  ages 
faster  growth,  sleek,  uniform  finish,  with 
less  feed.  The  amazing  growth  stimulant 
"3-Nitro”  in  HOG-GAIN,  is  exclusively 
Dr.  Salsbury's. 


In 'Packages  For  Mixing  In  The  Feed — 
or  Get  Feed  Containing  HOG-GAIN 

HOG-GAIN  fits  easily  into  your  hog-feed¬ 
ing  program.  Just  buy  HOG-GAIN  by  the 
package  and  mix  it  with  the  feed,  or  buy 
feed  already  containing  HOG-GAIN.  Cost 
is  low  compared  to  your  profit  benefits. 


HOG-GAIN  helps  RUNTS  and  normal 
pigs  of  all  ages  through  entire  growing 
period.  Even  when  given  to  pigs  weighing 
150  pounds,  HOG-GAIN  produces  faster 
weight  gain. 


Proven  Profitable 
For  Hundreds  of  Hog  Raisers 


"This  pig  weighed  only  56  pounds  at  3  months  of 
age.  After  Hog-Gain  and  a  commercial  feed  were 
added  to  the  ration,  it  reached  205  pounds  in  80 
days.”  Lee  Robinson,  Route  3,  Abilene,  Texas. 

“We  put  six  of  our  runty  pigs  in  a  separate  pen  and 
fed  them  ground  feed  with  Hog-Gain.  In  six  weeks 
these  runts  had  grown  larger  than  many  of  the  better 
hogs  in  the  farrow.”  Leonel  M.  Jensen,  Wall, 
South  Dakota. 


SEND  COUPON,  NOW 

HOG-GAIN  is  available  through  Dr.  Sals* 
bury  dealers.  To  help  you  get  extra  profits 
with  HOG-GAIN,  now,  send  this  coupon 
to  us  for  HOG-GAIN  bulletin  and  local 
dealer’s  name.  Every  day  you  miss  using. 
HOG-GAIN,  you  lose  extra  hog  profic- 
Send  coupon  at  once. 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


J  Dr.  Salsbury’*  Laboratories 
I  Dept.  21  Charles  City,  Iowa 
I  Please  send  bulletin  on  HOG-GAIN  and  name  of 
I  local  dealer. 

I 

I  - 

|  NAME 


|  TOWN 

•  _ _ . _ _ _ _  * 

I  r-f.o.  •  sT*re  ■ 

I  _ _ _  ! 

I  MV  FEED  OEALER'9  NAME 

I _ ...... ..........J 


Doorway 

to  Safe  Farm  Financing 

You'll  find  it  in  your  own  community  —  the 
doorway  to  your  local  National  Farm  Loan 
Association  and  Production  Credit  Associa¬ 
tion.  Inside  you  can  count  on  the  sound, 
friendly  service  that  is  making  Cooperative 
Farm  Credit  the  choice  of  more  and  more 
farmers  for  all  their  farm  financing. 


COOPERATIVE 
farm  credit 


Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  R11,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


CO  O  P  E  R  A  T  I  V  E 

BY  FARMERS  • 


FARM  CREDIT 

, 

. — — — an— m>— — — — 1— r— — — MmmMMm—RlM 

FOR  FARMERS 


It  was  not  clear  at  this  writing 
whether  the  prospects  for  peace  in 
Korea  Were  genuine,  or  whether 
Russia  was  engaging  in  some  sort  of 
propaganda  trick,  but  it  seemed  ad¬ 
visable  to  get  opinions  of  economists 
about  effects  on  farmers  if  peace 
actually  did  arrive. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  fact 
apparent  to  all  was  that,  even  grant¬ 
ing  a  sincere  Russian  desire  for 
Korean  peace,  the  Kremlin  has  not 
suddenly  surrendered  its  hopes  for 
world  domination.  If  Russia  wants 
peace,  it  is  because  a  Korean  peace 
would  seem  to  the  Communists  to 
give  them  a  better  chance  for  victory 
in  the  long  run.  Because  there  is 
rather  general  recognition  of  this 
fact,  there  is  an  obvious  economic 
result.  We  would  not  return  to  a 
period  of  peace  but  rather  to  that 
state  of  “cold  war”  that  preceded  the 
far  eastern  hostilities.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  U.  S.  would  likely  be  more 
on  its  guard  than  before  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  year  ago. 

In  short,  the  armament  program 
would  continue.  Congress  would 
probably  slow  it  down  and  Congress 
would  very  likely  see  less  reason  for 
arming  potential  European  allies. 
But  even  aid  to  North  Atlantic  Pact 
nations  would  likely  continue  at 
lower  levels. 

Inflationary  pressures  would  still 
prevail.  For  some  time  to  come. 
Farmers  would  be  in  a  somewhat 
less  favorable  position.  But  not  too 
much  so.  Because  of  the  present  large 
livestock  numbers,  grain  production 
would  have  to  continue  at  relatively 
high  levels.  Fruit  and  vegetable 
farmers,  with  average  crops,  would 
find  prices  once  again  turning  down¬ 
ward.  But  meat  and  dairy  producers 
would  not  notice  too  much  difference 
in  their  markets  or  prices. 

The  entire  emergency  controls 
program  would  be  weakened  by 
Congress.  This  would  have  more  of 
an  adverse  effect  on  farmers  than 
otherwise.  There  would  still  be 
pressures  on  scarce  materials  for  de¬ 
fense  purposes  and,  unless  these  ma¬ 
terials  were  allocated,  farm  machin¬ 
ery  manufacturers  might  be  in  as 
bad  a  position  as  they  unfortunately 
occupied  until  very  recently.  The 
general  price  level  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  drop  too  much,  even  if  a 
Korean  peace  does  come  about.  But 
farm  prices  will  probably  drop  just 
a  bit  more  than  will  the  general  level 
of  prices.  Farmers  will  be  squeezed 
a  bit  harder,  and  it  will  take  better 
management  for  a  farmer  to  experi¬ 
ence  good  financial  results. 

What  the  world  needs  at  this  stage 
is  a  period  of  true  peace  in  which 
economic  forces  can  be  realigned  and 
the  inflationary  forces  which  bring 
more  harm  than  real  good  defeated. 
In  this  case,  there  would  be  tempo¬ 
rary  dislocations,  but  more  genuine 
prosperity  after  the  dust  settled.  But 
there  is  no  hope  for  a  true  peace  at 
this  time,  and  so  the  picture  ahead' — 
whether  the  die  is  cast  for  war  or 
peace  in  Korea — appears  to  indicate 
business  conditions  and  farm  con¬ 
ditions  not  changed  too  much  from 
the  present. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Meanwhile,  Congress  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  emergency  legislation,  in¬ 
cluding  price  control  power,  credit 
controls  and  all  the  rest.  And  it  was 
making  the  farmer  the  stepchild  of 
the  program  in  about  the  same  way 
as  the  administration  had  previously 
been  doing. 


Congress  appeared  set  to  weaken 
credit  controls  on  many  consumer 
items,  just  at  a  time  when  the  ad¬ 
ministration  was  finally  making  it 
possible  for  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
facturers  to  stay  in  business.  The 
weakened  credit  controls  would 
eventually  threaten  to  drive  these 
manufacturers  out  of  business.  Con¬ 
gress  seemed  ready  to  relax  credit 
requirements  on  new  cars,  used  cars, 
television  and  radio  sets,  household 
furnishings  and  other  such  items  The 
reason  given  was  that  these  things 
are  in  surplus  supply. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
some  months  ago  warned  that  these 
surpluses  were  being  built  up,  but 
the  administration  paid  little  at¬ 
tention.  At  that  time,  the  House 
Committee  wanted  to  know  why 
farm  machinery  manufacturers  were 
being  forced  to  the  wall  because  they 
couldn’t  get  steel.  They  found  that, 
despite  all  the  talk  of  emergency, 
the  administration  allowed  the  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturers  to  produce 
more  cars  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951 
than  in  the  first  quarter  of  non¬ 
emergency  1950.  An  administration 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  the 
farm  machinery  people  had  to  vie 
in  the  open  market  for  steel  and  that, 
as  far  as  the  National  Production 
Authority  was  concerned,  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  had  no  more  priority  than 
jukeboxes.  As  a  result,  NPA  finally 
put  farm  machinery  on  a  par  with 
hew  Cadillacs  and  motion  picture 
equipment,  but  no  higher.  New  car 
production  was  finally  cut,  but  not 
until  after  the  industry  had  far  over¬ 
produced,  using  scarce  steel  to  build 
up  the  surplus. 

Meanwhile,  used  car  dealers  also 
found  their  markets  in  bad  shape  as 
people  got  caught  up  on  car  buying 
at  long  last.  But  these  dealers  re¬ 
fused  to  cut  their  fantastic  profit 
margins,  continued  to  insist  on  profits 
of  hundreds  of  dollars  both  on  the 
car  sold  and  the  trade-in  accepted. 
Instead  they  held  on  to  their  cars, 
confident  that  their  high-priced 
lobbies  could  persuade  Congress  to 
make  credit  terms  more  liberal  so 
they  could  charge  even  higher  prices, 
but  with  the  inducement  of  lower 
monthly  payments  spread  out  over  a 
longer  period. 

New  car  manufacturers  refused  to 
cut  down  production,  making  more 
steel  available  for  such  essential 
purposes  as  farm  machinery  and,  in¬ 
stead,  continued  to  pile  up  surplus 
new  cars.  They  also  hoped  their 
lobbies  would  persuade  Congress. 
They  claimed  and  claim  that  it  is 
vital  to  the  national  interest  for  a 
man  with  a  1950  model  to  own  a 
1951  car  —  more  vital  than  that  a 
farmer  should  get  needed  machinery 
or  an  REA  co-op  get  wire  and  equip¬ 
ment. 

The  radio,  television  set,  and 
household  furnishings  manufacturers 
took  the  same  position.  And  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  have  guessed  right, 
since  at  this  writing  Congress  ap¬ 
peared  ready  to  ease  credit  require¬ 
ments.  This  would,  of  course,  be 
highly  inflationary.  It  would  make  it 
much  harder  to  hold  a  price  line, 
since  easier  credit  builds  demand.  It 
might  turn  the  surplus  of  these  items 
into  shortages.  Then  the  manufact¬ 
urers,  after  having  succeeded  in  get¬ 
ting  credit  relaxed,  would  be  able 
to  plead  shortages  so  as  to  get  higher 
allocations  of  steel  and  other  scarce 
materials.  And  these  allocations 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  manu¬ 
facturers  of  farm  equipment  and 
others  equally  important. 

All  of  which  appears  to  prove  that 
Congress  can  be  just  about  as  un¬ 
predictable  and  illogical  as  bureau¬ 
crats.  Harry  Lando 


^4No  lifting  MUses  little 

”milk  cans  ^water 

^ Fills  from  top  ^MeetsallU.S. 

„  ..  Health  Laws 

Starts  cooling 

^  instantly  jfc Lasts  years 

^  Easy  to  clean  ^Costs  little 


Send  for  FREE  FOLDER  Today! 


TAKE  THE  MISERY 

OUT  OF  MILKING  with 
T-33  MILK  REFRIGERATOR: 


ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

J  612M  Duncan  Avenue,  Washington,  Missouri 
*  Please  send  free  folder  on  Zero  T-33. 

|  tJnmm  ■  -  . 


You  jusf  slide  empty  cans  in  the  front  of  a  T-33  . . .  pour  milk  • 

in  from  the  top... remove  full  cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  as  |  **f  0  1 

cold  as  wafer  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans . . .  starts  cooling  1  (>o>t  nlt_ 

milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  * 

milk  higher  grade,  gives  you  more  cash  milk  money. . .  yet  1  ur n„:,y pn,,:rm.n. 

costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself. 


Forage  and  Hay  Make 
Good  Beef 

(Continued  from  Page  428) 
cuts  at  their  necessarily  increased 
retail  price. 

Fattening  Feeds 

Some  recent  tests  at  the  New  York 
Station  show  that  the  following 
rations  represent  suitable  and  satis¬ 
factory  daily  fattening  feeds  per  head 
for  yearling  cattle  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  600  pounds  in  the  Fall,  when 
they  are  to  be  finished  in  dry  lot  to 
a  market  weight  of  800  pounds  or 
more.  It  should  be  noted  that  these 
are  average  daily  feeds,  covering  the 
entire  fattening  period,  and  that 
somewhat  less  grain  and  more  of  the 
roughage  should  be  fed  during  the 


early  part  of  the  period,  with  more 
grain  and  less  -  roughage  toward  the 
end  of  the  period. 

The  suggested  combinations  are: 
1 — Shelled  or  ground  corn  12-14 
lbs.,  protein  supplement  1  lb.,  mixed 
hay  6-8  lbs.  2 — Shelled  or  ground 
corn  12-14  lbs.,  alfalfa  hay  4-5  lbs., 
corn  silage  15  lbs.  .3  —  Shelled  or 
ground  corn  12-15  lbs.,  alfalfa  hay 
6-8  lbs.  4 — Shelled  or  ground  corn 
*12-14  lbs.,  protein  supplement  IV2 
lbs.,  ground  limestone  .1  pound,  corn 
silage  20  pounds.  5  —  Shelled  or 
ground  corn  12-14  lbs.,  protein 
supplement  iy4  lbs.,  mixed  hay  3-4 
lbs.,  corn  silage  15-20  lbs.  The  same 
feeds  and  amounts  are  equally  suit¬ 
able  for  pasture  fattening,  by 
eliminating  the  roughage  items. 
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USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fen  co*t&i4tetttC<f 

decut  <itiC6 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
will  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always ! 


t.  v  ,  M 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 

300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PLUS! 


—  Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Here’s  What 
STERLING  BLUSALT 
Gives  Them ! 

SALT...  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 


COBALT... lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE. ..regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  improves  lactation.  ' 
IRON. ..essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER ...  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  .  .  .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 

feed  STERLING  J 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Grassland  Farming  Field 
Day  in  Western  Penna. 

Eight  thousand  visitors  attended 
the  first  grassland  farming  demon¬ 
stration  held  last  month  in  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  at  the  County 
Home  Farm,  near  Meadville  in 
Crawford  County.  Karl  Willard, 
superintendent  of  the  farm,  was  host 
with  the  cooperation  of  Ft.  F.  Mollen- 
auer,  Crawford  County  extension 
agent,  J.  M.  Frey,  State  Extension 
Director,  State  College,  and  State 
College  specialists  and  County 
agents.  Participating  counties  were 
Crawford,  Erie,  Warren,  Beaver, 
Butler,  Clarion,  Forest,  Lawrence, 
McKean,  Mercer  and  Venango. 

The  grassland  farming  demon¬ 
stration  was  one  of  a  series  held 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  North¬ 
western  Pennsylvania  and  the  ad¬ 
joining  counties  in  New  York  State 
are  particularly  conscious  of  the 
grassland  program.  It  is  an  area  long 
known  for  its  production  of  quality 
hay  in  the  days  when  horsepower 
was  supreme  on  farms.  The  great 
dairy  industry  of  the  area,  built  up 
in  Civil  War  time,  was  founded  on 
fertile  meadows  and  lush  pastures 
which  are  now  neglected  in  many 
instances  due  to  exhaustion  of  fer¬ 
tility,  or  to  having  become  suburban. 

All  who  came  to  last  month’s 
demonstration  came  to  study,  learn, 
put  in  practice  or  demonstrate.  All  ! 
leading  farm  -  machinery  concerns 
had  in  operation  tractor  powered 
equipment  which  included  mowers, 
side  delivery  rakes,  hay  choppers  and 
hay  blowers.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
a  few  minutes’  time  between  stand¬ 
ing  grass  and  finely  chopped  hay 
packed  in  the  silo. 

Some  new  machines,  machines  of 
tomorrow,  were  shown.  One  was  a 
pasture  aerifier,  a  large  roller-like 
machine  armed  with  hollow  spikes 
which  is  drawn  over  pastures.  New 
seeding  equipment  and  a  tractor 
drawn  mower  with  hay  crusher  at¬ 
tachment  were  the  others.  The 
hay  crusher  rolled  the  stems  flat  be¬ 
tween  wringer-like  rollers,  thus  al¬ 
lowing  the  stems  as  well  as  the 
leaves  to  cure  evenly  and  quickly. 
The  pick-up  baler  may  then  be  put 
in  operation  in  the  field  more 
quickly. 

There  has  already  been  developed 
a  consciosness  of  grass  farming  due 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  many 
homes,  and  due  to  the  example  of 
pioneers  who  are  practicing  this  type 
of  farming.  Greater  encouragement 
toward  and  enthusiasm  for  this  new 
trend  will  be  the  outgrowth  of  the 
field  day.  W.  Jack 

Pennsylvania 


Corn-and-Cob  Meal  for 
Hogs 

V. 

I  have  several  tons  of  corn-and- 
cob  meal  which  I  would  like  to  feed 
to  fattening  hogs.  Will  you  please 
advise  if  this  is  satisfactory,  or 
should  I  mix  anything  with  this 
corn-and-cob  meal?  f.  k. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

Corn-and-cob  meal  alone  is  not 
a  good  feed  for  pigs  because  it  is 
too  high  in  fiber  and  lacks  protein. 
I  believe  it  would  be  best  to  feed 
ground  shelled  corn,  also  using  one 
part  of  either  tankage  or  fish  meal 
with  each  nine  parts  of  corn  for  the 
fattening  hogs.  If,  however,  you  have 
only  corn-and-cob  meal,  you  could 
use  the  fish  meal  or  tankage  in  the 
same  proportion.  The  rate  of  gain, 
though,  would  be  a  little  slower 
than  with  straight  shelled  corn. 


„  *...  $uws/m-  /mA/r/v sta  fofiveiKAw. 
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VETERINARY  1 

ureomyq 

Crysfalline 

OINTMENT 

for  Udder  Infusio 


Use 


Veterinary 


Crystalline 


AUREOMYCIN 

OINTMENT 


The  Drug  That  Knocks  Out  Types  of 

Mastitis  Bacteria  That  Other  Treatments  Do  Not 

•  Brings  quick  results  in  production  of  salable  milk. 

•  Is  more  effective  than  penicillin. 

•  Flows  freely— spreads  rapidly  throughout  udder. 

•  Is  easy  to  infuse— active  for  more  than  48  hours. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  may  also  be 
applied  locally  to  injuries  of  the  udder  and  by  infusion  into  the 
udder  for  the  prevention  of  udder  infections,  following  injury  to 
the  udder  or  teats. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder  infusion, 
the  injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfamethazine  Lederle** 
should  be  used.  Subsequent  treatment  may  be  conducted  with' 
Sulmet  Oblets*.  . 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intravenous*  *  may 
be  used  in  the  treatment  of  severe  septicemia  as  a  highly  effective 
agent  against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria. 

Consult  your  veterinarian  for  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use 
of  these  products,  for  best  management  practices  and  disease- 
control  procedures  against  reinfection. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 

**  By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 


Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  amer/cam  G/antunid compa/vv  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 


CLIP  THIS  COUPON 

Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  n£w  Lederle  folder  on  AUREOMYCIN  OINTMENT. 


Name - - - 

Town _  County - State. 


My  Dealer’s  Name  is. 


Town. 
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SAVE  YOUR  BACK 
AND  SAVE  MONEY,  TOO 


with  Pittsburgh  Carry- Lift 


The  Pittsburgh  Carry-Lift  is 
cheaper  than  a  strained  back — it 
can  pay  for  itself  in  a  week  in  the 
time  and  hard  work  it  will  save 
you.  Here’s  why — 


•  a  Carry-Lift  will  fit  most  tractors 
equipped  with  lift-mechanisms  —  l-H, 
Ford,  Ferguson,  Leader,  Case,  etc. 

•  a  Carry-Lift  will  haul  500-700#  with¬ 
out  twisting  or  bending,  is  easier  to  use 
than  truck  or  trailer. 


e  a  Carry-Lift  makes  your  tractor  more 
useful,  more  hours  of  the  day. 

•  a  Carry-Lift  does  its  own  lifting  and 
travels  wherever  you  can  drive  a  tractor 


Send  the  coupon  for  further  de¬ 
tails,  to  John  L.  Bacon  Corp., 
Gasport,  N.Y. 


Carry-Lift  is  manufactured  by 


PITTSBURGH 

FORGINGS  COMPANY 

C0RA0P0LIS,  PA. 


JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Please  tell  me  where  I  can  see  a  Carry- Lift  demon¬ 
stration. 

NAME _  _ _ 

ADDRESS _ 

CITY _ 


DISEASE 

BREEDING 


AND  MOSQUITOES  ALL  SEASON 
WITH  JUST  ONE  APPLICATION  of 


FLI-PEL 


THE  NEW  INVISIBLE  BARRIER 
THAT  GUARANTEES  RESULTS 


AMAZINGLY  EFFECTIVE  IN  USE 

You  must  see  FLI-PEL  work  to  realize  how  amazingly 
effective  it  is!  Brush  it  on,  or  spray  it  on  and  your 
troubles  with  flies  and  mosquitoes  just  disappear.  FLI- 
PEL  is  transparent  and  invisible — harmless  to  humans 
and  pets,  yet  the  invisible  residual  FLI-PEL  deposit 
lasts  for  months.  One  application  on  screens,  doorways, 
light  fixtures,  etc.  literally  banishes  pesty  insects  all  season. 

One  Application'  Lasts  All  Season 

FLI-PEL  is  stainless,  odorless,  harmless!  Spray  your 
home,  barn,  cattle,  fishing  clothes,  summer  cottage, 
nursery.  Use  it  indoors  or  out— wherever  disease  breed¬ 
ing  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  a  problem. 

BUY  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

FLI-PELcomes  to  you  with  a  money-  .  i 
back  guarantee — your  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Enough  FLI-PEL  to  fly  and  ^ 
mosquito-proof  your  six  room  home  or 
barn  ail  season  for  only 

UNITED  ENTERPRISES 
531  W.  Webster  Avenue  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


>498 


Flies  are  known  to  carry  and  transmit  dangerous 
diseases  such  as  dysentery  and  typhoid.  They 
are  suspected  of  transmitting  the  dreaded  polio 
virus.  Now,  with  just  one  application  of  FLI- 
PEL,  you  can  eliminate  this  hazard  ail  season. 
Your  money  back  if  FLI-PEL  fails.  Don't  delay 
— protect  yourself,  your  family  and  your  live¬ 
stock  now! 


HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES,  Dept.  FRY-1 
S3 1  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

Send  FLI-PEL  on  your  money-back  guarantee 
...  to  banish  flies  and  mosquitoes  ail  season. 

D  I  enclose  $2.98.  Send  postpaid. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I’ll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  costs. 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . . . ZONE _ STATE.  . 


Yes,  S.r— 

ood  *oit 10  Y 

Already  there’.  » 
rial*.  SO  order  row  or 

delivery. 

Installment  term*  and M 
are  available  on  Hi 

STAVE  5UOS  and  HAR 
SILOS.  Details  on  requ 
So  don’t  vralt  -save 
and  avoid  costly  de  a 
by  ordering  NOW. 
Write  today  for  your  c< 

and  informotive  P*'0"0 

Concrete  Stave  Silo  or 

u  ADDER  silo  CO., 


crop* 

,ence» 


,py  of  the  very  comf 
I  booklet  on  the  He 
Harder  Wood  Stave 

Rnx  R.  Cobleskill 


For  the  past  several  years  beef  cattle 
projects  have  been  highly  profitable 
for  junior  farmers.  Stuart  Fenton 
(14)„  Windsor,  Conn.,  is  holding  his 
well  fitted  900  pound  Hereford  steer, 
which  won  first  at  the  1950  Hartford 
County  Fair.  Stuart’s  steer  also 
placed  well  at  the  last  Eastern  States 
Exposition,  where  it  sold  for  41x/2 
cents  a  pound  liveweight. 


Junior  Farmers 


A  report  from  Bucksport,  Hancock 
Co.,  Maine,  tells  its  own  story: 

“In  1944  our  little  rupal  school 
closed  its  doors  and  was  to  be  a 
school  house  no  more.  In  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  we  had  enough  children 
who  had  reached  10  years  of  age  to 
form  a  4-H  Club.  We  got  permission 
from  the  school  board  to  use  the 
building  and  called  our  first  meet¬ 
ing.  On  November  17,  1944,  the 

Clover  4-H  Club  of  Bucksport  was 
organized  with  13  charter  members. 
Nine  of  this  original  group,  are  still 
enrolled,  the  others  having  moved 
away.  The  leader  did  not  even  know 
what  the  four  H’s  meant,  so  we  all 
learned  together.  We  started  to  aim 
for  the  county  4-H  plaque,  our  very 
first  year.  We  had  two  rules:  Every 
member  at  every  meeting,  and,  Al¬ 
ways  100  per  cent  completion.  We 
planned  to  do  our  work  well  and  also 
have  a  lot  of  fun. 

“The  first  year  we  finished  15  pro¬ 
jects  and  received  $11.10  in  prize 
money.  The  second  year,  there  were 
21  projects;  the  third  year,  27;  the 
fourth  year,  28;  and  the  fifth,  36  pro¬ 
jects,  and  we  won  the  plaque  at  last, 
also  prize  money  (which  includes  the 
fair  exhibits)  amounting  to  $81.25. 
During  these  club  years  we  collected 
waste  paper,  waste  fat,  contributed 
to  the  Red  Cross,  polio,  and  Easter 
seal  funds.  We  have  sent  CARE  food 
packages  and  CARE  seed  packages. 
We  made  a  scrapbook  for  a  veteran’s 
hospital.  We  have  had  community 
Halloween  and  Christmas  parties. 

“We  have  had  tree  planting  cere¬ 
monies,  a  candle-lighting  service,  a 
straw  ride,  a  wiener  roast  and  pic¬ 
nics.  We  have  attended  all  the 
county  field  days  and  entered  all  the 
dress  revues  and  county  demon¬ 
stration  tournaments.  Our  4-H  Club 
put  electricity  into  our  little  school 
building,  paid  $50  toward  an  electric 
stove  and  added  12  folding  chairs. 
Because  we  had  such  a  nice  place 
to  meet  and  had  aroused  so  much 
interest  in  the  neighborhood  a  new 
Farm  Bureau  was  started,  a  new 
Sunday  School  and  a  new  community 
club.  It  even  influenced  a  neighbor¬ 
hood  close  by  to  start  its  own  4-H 
Club;  from  that  came  a  community 
club  and  a  Farm  Bureau. 

“Among  our  outstanding  members 
are  June  Potter,  Elsie  Colby,  and 
Bernard  Nickless.  June  Potter  was 
chosen  as  one  of  four  Maine  dele¬ 
gates  to  National  4-H  Club  Camp  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  in  June  1950.  She 
has  won  trips  to  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  in  West  Springfield, 
Mass.,  and  twice  to  the  State  4-H 
Club  Camp  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  She  has  been  county  and 
State  winner  in  the  Demonstration 
Tournaments.  Elsie  Colby,  my 
daughter,  has  been  chosen  for  our 
Eastern  States  Exposition  represen¬ 
tative  three  times,  twice  to  show  her 
baby  beeves  and  the  other  time  to 
show  her  dairy  calf.  She  was  the 
runner-up  in  showmanship  there 
twice.  Bernard  Nickless  attended 
State  4-H  Club  Camp  in  1949.  He  has 
been  county  winner  in  the  4-H  Vege¬ 
table  Grading  Contest  and  has  won 
awards  in  the  Vegetable  Production 
Contest. 

“At  club  meetings  we  always  an¬ 
swer  the  roll  call  by  talking  dbout 
something,  maybe  just  naming  a 
favorite  color,  telling  something 
about  Washington  or  Lincoln,  or  even 
just  what  projects  the  member  is 
taking.  New  members  stand  up  for 
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the  first  time,  really  scared  and  un¬ 
able  to  think.  After  the  third  meet¬ 
ing  they  start  gaining  confidence  and, 
before  they  realize  what  is  happen¬ 
ing,  they  are  talking  with  ease.  This, 
we  think,  will  be  a  great  help  to 
them  when  they  join  the  Grange  and 
lodges  and  go  to  town  meetings.” 

Mrs.  Rachel  Colby,  Local  Leader 


Any  New  York  State  boy  or  girl, 
10  to  21  years  old,  who  has  a  year¬ 
ling  heifer  or  cow  to  breed  arti¬ 
ficially  anytime  during  1951,  may  get 
a  $5.00  credit  free  toward  the  $6.00 
fee.  If  interested,  write  to  the  local 
4-H  Club  office  for  particulars  and 
an  application  blank.  If  Prof.  Harold 
Willman,  Ithaca,  grants  the  appli¬ 
cation,  full  particulars  will  be  sent 
to  you.  This  will  let  you  use  better 
bulls  than  you  can  afford  to  keep  on 
your  farm  at  a  cost  of  only  $1.00  to 
you. 

Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Dobbin  of  New 
City,  Rockland  County,  and  Avery 

M.  Stafford  of  Peru,  Clinton  County, 
were  recently  announced  as  win¬ 
ners  of  the  4-H  Club  Leadership 
Training  Scholarships  awarded  by 
the  Danforth  Foundation.  Two  week 
sessions  this  Summer  at  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Youth  Foundation  Leadership 
Training  Center,  Camp  Miniwanca, 
Michigan,  have  been  awarded  the 
winners.  The  two  are  known  as  the 
outstanding  “Four  Square”  boy  and 
girl  in  New  York  State  because  of  a 
four-fold  balance  in  athletic  activi¬ 
ties,  scholastic  record,  leadership  and 
character. 

This  year  the  Danforth  Foundation 
is  awarding  96  scholarships  in  48 
States  “to  assist  young  people  to  de¬ 
velop  their  best  selves,  and  to  help 
them  make  a  constructive  life  ad¬ 
justment  and  to  better  equip  them  to 
guide  others.” 

Edwin  Hadlock  of  Hammond,  St. 
Lawrence  County,  and  Ann  Fisher 
of  Canastota,  Madison  County,  repre¬ 
sented  New  York  4-H  Clubs  at  the 
recent  National  Conference  on  Citi¬ 
zenship  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Edwin 
is  president  of  the  New  York  State 
4-H  Club  Council.  He  has  been  a 
4-H  Club  member  for  11  years  and 
has  built  up  a  strong  record  in  dairy 
and  poultry  projects.  Ann,  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  Cortland  State  Teacher’s 
College  and  also  a  State  Club 
Council  member,  was  named  outstand¬ 
ing  club  member  in  Madison  County. 
She  was  one  of  the  three  girls  se¬ 
lected  from  her  county  in  1950  to 
make  the  four  day  visit  to  New  York 
City.  Clothing  has  been  her  specialty 
in  a  well  rounded  project  program. 

Some  recently  elected  4-H  Club 
officers  in  Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 
are:  Applesauce  Club  of  South 
Onondaga  —  Pres.,  Gary  W.  Nichols; 
vice-pres.,  Robert  E.  Horton;  secy., 
Bruce  A.  Saunders;  treas.,  Donald  E. 
Vincent;  news  reporter,  Richard 
Dickinson;  song  leader,  Archie 
Fellows;  leaders,  Floyd  E.  Chase, 
Gary  W.  Nichols.  Collamer  Lucky 
Lassies  —  Pres.,  Gladys  Parker;  vice- 
pres.,  Rita  Bargabos;  secy.,  Violet 
Bargabos;  treas., Pat  Hill;  news  re¬ 
porter,  June  Oatman;  song  leader, 
Beverly  Kilbourne;  cheer  leader, 
Freida  Marshall;  leaders,  Myrtha 
Waite,  Mrs.  Ethel  Butts.  Clay  Clover 
Leaves  —  Pres.,  Elaine  Mederios; 
vice-pres.,  Elaine  Graves;  secy., 
Irene  Kisselburgh;  treas.,  Myra  Jean 
Hughson;  news  reporter,  Edith  Dorn; 
song  leader,  Loretta  Schupp;  cheer 
leader,  Elaine  Mederios;  leaders,  Mrs. 
Mary  Kisselburgh,  Mrs.  Oliver  Hugh¬ 
son,  Mrs.  Leona  Crowell,  Mrs. 
Everett  Grant. 

A  large  number  of  4-H  Club  girl 
members  have  recently  demon¬ 
strated  their  projects  in  three  com¬ 
munity  days  in  Onondaga  County, 

N.  Y.  The  demonstrators  in  Senior 

Foods  Division  were  Frances  Mor¬ 
gan,  Elbridge;  Carlene  Knowles, 
Bald  wins  ville;  Laura  Foote,  Elbridge; 
Ginger  Hill,  Elbridge;  Katherine 
Jensen,  Baldwinsville;  Margaret  Ann 
Williams,  Elbridge;  Beverly  Reddick, 
Clay;  Nancy  Hencle,  Baldwinsville; 
Marilyn  Phillips,  Pompey;  Sally 
Campbell,  Fabius;  Marie  Foote,  El¬ 
bridge;  and  Carol  Wallingford,  Pom¬ 
pey.  Junior  Foods  demonstrators 
were  Pat  Cottle,  Howlett  Hill; 
Jeanine  Knowles,  Baldwinsville; 
Marlene  Patchett,  Baldwinsville; 
Peggy  Webb,  Baldwinsville;  Joanne 
Clarke,  Baldwinsville;  Betty  Duba, 
Fabius;  Alma  Rosenberg,  Baldwins¬ 
ville;  Mary  O’Brien,  Baldwinsville; 
Helen  Aller,  Baldwinsville;  Mara- 
beth  Lewis,  Pompey.  d. 
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WITH  THE 

Idea- 

LOADERS 


3  MODELS  FOR  OVER  100  TRACTORS 


LARGE 

STANDARD 


SMALL  STANDARD 


y  LABOR  SAVING  ATTACHMENTS 


•  Manure  Bucket 

•  Dirt  Bucket 

•  Buck  Rake 

•  Grapple  Fork 


•  Push -Off  Stacker 

•  Bulldozer  Blade 

•  Loader  Boom 

•  No.  60  or  80  Scoop 


Horn-Draulic  Pitch  Control 


FARMERS  SAY.... 


"It's  the  handiest  farm  implement  I 
have  ever  owned.”  Thousands  of  farm¬ 
ers  have  found  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
LOADERS  (HORN  -  DRAULIC)  "just 
the  thing"  for  hundreds  of  time  taking 
chores.  Levels,  clears,  fills,  loads,  lifts 
and  meets  every  requirement  for  a  year 
around  farm  implement.  Sea  your  New 
Idea  dealer  today ; 


HORN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


mi 


MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION 


FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  DESCRIPTIVE 
LITERATURE  O-N  NEW  IDEA-HORN 
LOADERS.  THERE  IS  NO  OBLIGATION! 

DEPT.  M 

NAME . * . 


ADDRESS . 

CITY . .  STATE. 

MAKE  OF  TRACTOR . 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 


FOR  FLEXIBILITY,  RUGGEDNESS, 

QUICK  COUPLING,  WATER  SEAL 

Shur-Rane *  is  the  pioneer  method  of  port¬ 
able  irrigation.  Couplers  and  Fittings  are 
designed  for  dependable,  continuous  use. 
Every  Shur-Rane  system  Is  engineered  es¬ 
pecially  to  meet  the  particular  Irrigation 
requirements  most  efficiently,  (Deliveries 
now  on  availability  basis.) 

SEND  COUPON  FOR  NAME  OF  NEAREST  DEALER 

*  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Systems,  Dept.  L 
g  p.  O.  Box  145,  San  Jose,  California 
I  Gentlemen:  Please  send  me  complete  in- 
I  formation  on  Shur-Rane  Irrigation  Sys- 
I  terns  and  the  name  of  my  nearest  dealer. 


I  street _ 

I  ^CITY _ _ _ STATE. 


Water  Storage  Tank 

I  Would  appreciate  it  very  much  if 
you  could  give  me  any  information 
on  the  construction  of  a  spring  re¬ 
taining  tank  for  my  water  supply. 

I  have  a  good  flowing  spring  on  a 
side  hill,  about  750  feet  from  the 
house.  The  spring  is  about  25  feet 
higher  than  the  upstairs  bathroom. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  concrete  tank 
to  hold  about  1,000  gallons  of  water 
at  the  spring. 

Do  you  have  any  plans  as  to  the 
proper  way  to  construct  the  tank? 
Would  the  pressure  and  flow  be 
sufficient  if  I  use  three-fourth  inch 
copper  tubing  from  the  spring  tank 
to  the  house?  r.  c.  n. 

Connecticut 

To  store  1,000  gallons  of  water  you 
require  a  tank  with  a  capacity  of 
about  135  cubic  feet  or  about  4x8x4 
ft.,  inside  dimensions.  The  forms  may 
be  made  of  one  inch  boards,  such  as 
shiplap  or  tongue  and  groove  ma¬ 
terials,  nailed  to  two  by  four  up¬ 
rights.  The  walls  of  the  tank  should 
be  at  least  five  inches  thick.  If  the 
tank  is  largely  above  ground,  three- 
eighths  inch  steel  reinforcing  rods 
should  be  placed  in  the  concrete  in 
a  horizontal  position  about  six  inches 
apart  and  about  three-fourths  inch 
from  the  outside  surface  of  the 
walls. 

The  inside  forms  may  be  built  in 
sections  or  panels  and  set  up  in  po¬ 
sition  with  pairs  of  two  by  sevens 


placed  in  a  horizontal  position 
against  the  studding  as  reinforce¬ 
ment.  One  pair  should  be  located 
about  eight  inches  from  the  bottom 
and  another  pair  about  12  inches 
from  the  top.  Each  wall  of  the  form 
should  be  braced  in  this  manner.  As 
the  outside  sections  are  assembled, 
steel  wire  should  be  wrapped  around 
the  pairs  of  two  by  four  braces  on 
the  inside  forms  and  placed  in  po¬ 
sition  for  wrapping  around  similar 
braces  on  the  outside  forms  (see 
sketch).  The  inside  wall  forms 
should  be  raised  at  the  bottom  about 
four  inches  above  the  outside  forms 
to  permit  pouring  the  concrete  for 
the  floor  at  the  time  the  walls  are 
poured  and  thus  eliminate  a  joint. 
The  forms  for  the  top  slab  are  built 
after  the  walls  are  poured  and  the 
formwork  stripped.  An  access  at 
least  18  by  18  inches  should  be  made 
in  the  top  slab  in  order  to  get  into 
the  tank  when  necessary. 

With  respect  to  the  pipe  size  from 
your  spring,  I  would  doubt  a  three- 
fourth  inch  copper  pipe  will  permit 
an  adequate  flow  of  water.  To  begin 
with,  the  pressure  of  water  at  the 
level  of  your  bathroom  on  the  second 
floor  is  only  10  to  11  pounds.  This 
together  with  the  great  length  of 
pipe  you  require  indicates  you  need 
a  larger  pipe. 

Available  tables  give  the  flow  for 
pipes  up  to  200  feet.  They  indicate 
a  three  fourth  inch  pipe  200  feet 
long  will  have  a  flow  of  five  gallons 
per  minute  with  a  10  pound  pres¬ 
sure.  A  one  inch  pipe  gives  12  gallons 
per  minute  under  the  same  con¬ 
ditions.  Taking  into  account  the 
length  of  pipe  you  require,  the 
friction  loss  will  be  very  great  and 
therefore  a  somewhat  larger  pipe 
than  three  fourths  inch  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

It  would  appear  you  may  require 
a  pneumatic  storage  tank  installed 
in  the  house  that  will  give  you  ade¬ 
quate  flow  for  short  periods  of  use. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


always 


in 


trim 


for  the  toughest 


Esso  Farm  Products  help  keep  farm 
machinery  in  top  working  order  right 
through  the  heavy  work  seasons  from 
early  Spring  plowing  to  late  Fall  har¬ 
vest.  And  help  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs.  Whatever  your  needs  —  you’ll 
find  the  complete  line  of  dependable 
Esso  Farm  Products  ready  to  help  you 
get  performance -plu§  from  your  ma¬ 
chinery  the  year  ’round. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription, 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  advice  about  your  machinery  maintenance. 
He  ran  supply  you  with  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  E5so 
Extra  Gasoline,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel  and  other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products. 


You  can  depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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efy>enc/a6/e  CP’GAS  * 


Looks  pretty  swell,  doesn’t  it?  The  tempting  roast.  The 
beautiful  gas  range.  But,  most  of  all,  the  way  of  living  the 
picture  shows. 

There’s  nothing  here  you  can’t  have,  no  matter  where  you 
live.  LP-GAS  gives  you  every  convenience.  Automatic  gas 
cooking,  for  example,  the  easiest  of  all.  It’s  fast,  clean,  cool 
and  dependable.  Choose  any  size  range  you  wish;  it  costs  less 
than  automatic  ranges  using  other  fuels. 

LP-GAS  never  fails,  in  good  weather  or  bad.  Depend  on  it  all 
through  your  home  .  .  .  for  refrigeration  and  home  heating  .  .  . 
for  your  water  heater,  clothes  dryer,  incinerator.  You  may 
know  it  as  bottled  gas,  tank  gas,  butane,  propane,  or  by  a 
local  trade  name — they’re  all  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  You 
can  store  this  fuel  and  always  have  plenty  on  hand.  For 
approved  appliances  and  best  service,  see  your  lp-GAS  dealer. 


Beautiful  Booklet  Free!  Write  for  your  copy  of  "How  to  Enjoy 
Better  Living  Right  Now.”  lp-GAS  Information  Service,  Dept.  RNY, 
ii  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Food  Fresh — Always! 
Year  after  year  of  trouble-free  service  with  an 
LP-GAS  refrigerator.  Stays  silent,  lasts  longer.  Brings  you 
these  big  advantages:  i.  Operates. anywhere;  2.  Quickly 

installed;  3.  Fuel  never  fails. 


over  mi//fon  fami//es  a/recrr/y  cfo 


Countrywoman’s  Summer  Creed 

Rise  when  the  dew  is  fresh  on  the  rose 

And  meadowlarks  rise  from  their  night’s  repose; 

Stand  when  the  breeze  lifts  the  wings  of  day 
And  the  stars  have  carried  their  lamps  away; 

Listen  for  morning  when  sounds  are  few 

And  affirm  the  good  faith  when  the  dawn  is  new. 
Pennsylvania  —  Fanny  Bohlayer 


Give  Herbs  a  Chance  at 
Your  Table 

The  simple  addition  of  an  herb  or 
two  can  change  an  ordinary  favorite 
recipe  to  a  special  treat.  If  you  grow 
your  own  herbs  so  much  the  better, 
but  they  are  easily  bought  and  a 
pleasure  to  use. 

The  quantities  of  herb  ingredients 
in  the  recipes  below  are  the  writer’s 
own  taste  preferences.  A  little  more 
or  a  little  less  may  bring  just  the  de¬ 
sired  touch  to  your  own  dishes. 
When  using  herbs,  remember  that  a 
little  goes  a  long  way,  so  it  is  best 
to  use  the  delicate  touch. 

Herbs  With  Vegetables 

For  scalloped  tomatoes:  Add  Vi 
teaspoon  each  of  basil,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram  and  sage  to  your  favorite 
recipe.  For  stuffed  or  stewed  toma¬ 
toes:  Add  V4  teaspoon  each  of  basil 
and  minced  chives.  In  tomato  soup: 
Add  about  %  teaspoon  sage  to  regu¬ 
lar-size  recipe.  To  cauliflower:  Add 
V4  teaspoon  sage  to  cheese  sauce  for 
cauliflower.  With  string  beans:  When 
cooking  string  beans,  add  14  tea¬ 
spoon  sage.  Serve  them  buttered  and 
spicy  hot.  On  vegetable  salads:  Add 


a  sprinkle  of  marjoram,  minced  dill 
or  nasturtium,  or  add  minced  chives 
to  substitute  for  onion.  To  creamed 
soups  made  with  carrots,  peas, 
turnips  and  beets:  Add  from  14  to  % 
teaspoon  minced  mint  leaves  or  tips. 
For  sliced  cucumbers:  Mix  with 
chopped  chives  and  thyme  (quantity 
varies  with  quantity  of  cucumbers). 
Chill  and  serve  with  fish,  chicken  or 
veal.  With  crookneck  summer 
squash:  Slice  squash  in  pieces  about 
V2  inch  thick.  Lay  in  hot  frying  pan 
in  bacon  fat  or  butter.  Surround 
with  chopped  chives  or  green  onions. 
.Lay  a  small  piece  of  dill  on  each 
slice.  Fry  until  golden  brown. 
(Squash  has  best  flavor  if  first  rolled 
in  mixture  of  cornmeal  and  flour.) 
With  stuffing  for  green  peppers:  To 
your  favorite  I  cup-recipe  for  stuff¬ 
ing  made  with  cooked  rice,  add  1 
teaspoon  each  of  thyme  and  basil. 
For  potatoes:  Their  natural  bland 
flavor  is  given  zest  with  addition  of 
parsley,  chives,  and  basil  in  small 
quantities.  Try  chopped  fresh  dill 
in  potato  salad.  In  tomato  cocktail: 
To  regular  recipe  add  any  combi¬ 
nation  of  herbs;  but  basil,  sweet 
marjoram,  thyme  and  tarragon  is  a 
delicious  combination. 

(Continued  on  Page  436) 


Such  Nice  Dresses  and  Needlework  Novelties 


2462  —  SOFT  TUCKS,  PRETTY  AND  TRIM,  TO  SIZE  50.  This  dress  is  the  kind  you 
can  quickly  make  in  cottcn  or  rayon.  Note  wide  range  of  sizes:  16-20,  36-50.  Size  18.  37/s 
yds.  35-in.,  2%  yds.  trim. 

2081  —  ATTRACTIVE  WEARABLE  DRESS-WITH-JACKET!  Its  full  skirt,  deep  neck 
and  brief  sleeves  are  perfect  lines  for  prints  or  sheers.  Sizes  10-20,  36-40.  Size  16,  for  dress 
and  bolero,  4*4  yds.  39-in. 

335  —  TWO  CHARMING  HOSTESS  APRONS!  Use  organdy  or  sheer  lawn  for  party 
styles;  percale,  muslin,  sturdy  cotton  for  kitchen  types.  To  embroider  in  bright  flower- 
colored  flosses.  Transfer  pattern  is  used  for  cutting  out  apron  bibs.  Instructions  included 
for  cutting  plain  gathered  apron  skirts. 


353  —  CUTE  KITTEN  POTHOLDERS!  The  three  large  “kitten  heads”  come  in  one 
transfer  pattern.  Heads  are  simply  ironed  off  onto  fabric,  and  features  quickly  embroidered. 
Then  head  is  sewn  over  a  layer  of  padding  and  backing,  ric  rac  added.  Complete  instruc¬ 
tions. 


2478  —  LITTLE  GIRLS’  YOKE  AND  WING  DRESS.  Side  buttoning  in  this  round-yoked 
style  cuts  down  on  daughter’s  dressing  time,  mother’s  ironing  time!  Sizes  1,  2,  3,  4,  6.  Size 
4  dress  and  panties,  2%  yds.  35-in,,  3Va  yds.  trim. 


SPRING-SUMMER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders:  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 
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An  attractive  serving  for  summertime  breakfast,  luncheon  or  supper  — 
Chicken  a  la  King  on  toast  circles,  asparagus  tips,  carrots  shaved  to  a  curl, 
plus  a  touch  of  watercress.  Recipe  for  this  chicken  “croustade”  appears  in 
accompanying  article;  also  recipe  for  the  bride’s  cake. 


Summer  Wedding:  Bride’s  Cake  and  Menu 


With  the  wedding  cake  to  com¬ 
plete  the  menu,  the  following  recipe 
for  the  bride’s  cake,  and  the  menu 
given  here,  are  just  the  thing  for  a 
wedding  breakfast,  luncheon  or 
supper  in  the  Summertime. 

Truly  Rural  Wedding  Fruit  Cake 
This  recipe  came  from  a  farm 
woman  who  drew  on  her  supply  of 
maple  sugar  and  ingenuity  to  make 
a  different  and  delicious  wedding 
fruit  cake/ We  have  it  on  authority 
that  this  cake  is  dependable  and 
palatable. 

Cream  one  cupful  of  butter.  Add 
to  it  two  cups  of  maple  sugar;  one 
of  maple  syrup;  three  beaten  eggs; 
one  small  cupful  of  milk  with  a 
rounding  teaspoon  of  soda  dissolved 
in  it;  five  cups  of  flour  sifted  with 
two  teaspoons  of  cream  tartar  and 
a  little  salt.  Mix  all  together  and 
add  one  pound  of  raisins,  one  of 
currants,  half  a  pound  of  citron  and 
a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  orange  peel, 
all  well  floured.  No  spices  are  used, 
as  the  maple  sugar  flavors  the  cake. 

Summertime  Menu 
The  menu  referred  to  above'  con- 


Pennsylvania  Dutch  Dish  — 
Chicken  and  Corn  Soup 

In  Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  where 
the  Dutch  are  famous  for  their 
splendid  cookery,  the  Fourth  of  July 
is  celebrated  with  one  of  three 
dishes.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  late  this 
year  to  tell  you  about  it.  One  you 
might  like  to  try  at  any  time  in  sea¬ 
son. 

The  traditional  meal  is  centered 
around  Turtle  Soup,  Mock  Turtle 
(calf’s  head)  Soup,  or  the  most 
popular  summertime  entree  of 
Chicken  and  Corn  Soup.  Each  dish  is 
a  meal  in  itself,  and  is  most  often 
accompanied  by  generous  portions 
of  homemade  peach  ice  cream.  As 
with  all  traditional  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  special  dinners,  the  famous 
“seven  sweets  and  seven  sours”  are 
of  utmost  necessity.  For  these, 
relishes,  spiced  fruits,  jellies,  jams, 
pickles,  sauces,  and  condiments  of 
every  description  are  used,  and  all 
homemade. 

For  the  average  homemaker,  the 
turtle  dish  and  the  calf’s  head 
would  be  practically  unobtainable, 
but  the  Chicken  and  Corn  Soup,  re¬ 
quiring  simple  ingredients,  could  be 
made  by  any  farm  woman  who 
wanted  to  taste  this  hearty  dish. 
Since  Pennsylvania  Dutch  cooks  go 
more  by  rule  of  thumb  than  by  any 
written  word,  the  same  is  given 
here. 

Cook  the  stewing  chicken  until 
very  tender,  using  a  bit  of  onion,  and 
salt  and  pepper  for  seasoning.  Re¬ 
move  the  bones  and  excess  fat,  and 
cut  the  meat  into  small  pieces.  Add 
fresh  green  corn,  cut  from  the  cob, 
to  the  broth,  and  cook  10  or  15 
minutes  at  the  longest.  Combine 
with  the  chicken  and  heat  through. 
The  corn  must  be  cut  off  the  cob  to 
the  point  that  half  is  whole  kernel, 
and  half  is  scraped. 

Serve  this  Chicken  and  Corn  Soup 
as  the  main  dish,  with  homemade 
fye  bread,  and  home  canned  peaches, 
in  some  form.  Jean  E.  McCurdy 


sists  of  a  fruit  cup  first,  which,  of 
course,  is  optional.  Then  the  main 
dish  is  Chicken  a  la  King  “Crou¬ 
stade”  —  with  white  bread  toasted 
lightly,  but  crisp  and  cut  round.  On 
the  same  plate  asparagus  tips  add 
color  and  flavor,  along  with  thin 
curls  of  carrot  and  a  bit  of  water¬ 
cress.  The  effect  and  appearance  of 
the  chicken  “Croustade,”  as  shown 
in  the  illustration,  is  attractive. 

Chicken  a  la  King  “Croustade” 

The  method  is  to  take  two  pieces 
of  toast  for  each  serving.  Cut  both 
pieces  with  a  cookie  cutter,  but  re¬ 
move  the  center  of  one  piece  by 
cutting  with  a  small  cookie  cutter.’ 
The  hole  in  this  toast  circle  then 
serves  as  a  scooped  out  place  for 
holding  the  chicken  better.  Thus  the 
large  round  of  toast  (with  no  part 
removed)  is  used  as  the  main  base; 
the  other  piece  of  toast  (with  the 
center  taken  out)  is  placed  on  top 
of  the  base;  the  chicken  is  next; 
finally  the  small  round  on  the  very 
top.  Slice  toast  pieces  thin. 

With  the  wedding  cake  goes  ice 
cream,  and  coffee  concludes  the 
happy  event.  Persis  Smith 

Raspberry  Shortcake  That 
Was  Shortcake 

When  raspberries  were  ripe  and 
I  was  a  girl  (I  am  now  76),  a  rasp¬ 
berry  shortcake  made  by  my  grand¬ 
mother  was  something  which  today 
would  be  called  “out  of  this  world.” 
But  it  can  still  be  made  in  1951,  with 
the  proper  ingredients  to  hand,  and 
with  a  philosophy  to  appreciate  the 
past  as  well  as  the  present. 

This  shortcake  of  grandmother’s 
was  a  double-decker,  made  with 
regular  biscuit  dough,  the  first  layer 
buttered  while  hot,  then  spread 
thickly  with  raspberries.  Using 
maple  sugar  (  then  made  in  large 
cakes  formed  in  bread  tins),  Grand¬ 
ma  would  place  the  maple  loaf  on 
a  bread  board,  grasp  it  with  her 
left  hand  and,  with  her  right  hand 
and  a  butcher  knife,  she  shaved  the 
maple  sugar  onto  the  board.  This 
delicious  stuff  was  also  sprinkled 
all  over  the  first  layer.  Then  the 
second  biscuit  layer  was  put  on  and 
treated  likewise. 

Next,  the  shortcake  was  given 
Grandma’s  own  proper  finish  by 
putting  the  whole  thing  into  the 
oven  for  a  few  minutes  to  melt  the 
maple  sugar.  Finally,  cream  from  the 
pans  in  the  cellar  completed  what 
could  not  be  beaten  in  the  way  of  a 
berry  shortcake.  It  was  the  most 
delicious  concoction  I  can  ever  re¬ 
member  tasting  in  my  three-quarter 
century  of  life.  Maud  E.  Allen 


Maple  Sauce 

Use  %  cup  water;  1  pound  (2  cups) 
maple  sugar;  V2  cup  walnut  meats. 
Add  the  water  to  the  maple  sugar 
and  boil  until  it  reaches  the  thread 
stage  (230-235  degrees  F.).  Add  the 
walnut  meats  broken  into  small 
pieces.  This  sauce,  hot  or  cold,  is  good 
with  ice  cream,  custard  or  blanc 
mange,  or  over  leftover  cake  pieces. 

d.  e.  s.  * 


Quick!  Easy!  Delicious! 

From  part  of  your  bread  dough 


Shut  coffee  cake  twist 

.  05  50  ana 
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For  Wonderful  Bread — 
Use  only  soft  mellow  dough  made  with 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 

and  Betty  Crocker  Bread  Recipe 


Y ou  will  bake  wonderful  bread  (also  de¬ 
licious  coffee  cake  and  rolls)  and  make 
them  easier  and  quicker  with  Gold  Medal 
Flour  and  Betty  Crocker’s  bread  recipe. 
The  loaves  that  come  from  your  oven 
will  always  be  light,  full-volumed  and  a 
rich  golden  brown.  That’s  because  Gold 
Medal  is  a  modern  bread  flour  with  soft, 
mellow  qualities.  These  qualities  help 
make  your  dough  easier  to  handle  .  .  . 
your  loaves  rich,  full-volumed.  With 
Gold  Medal  you  never  have  to  worry 
about  such  baking  faults  as  poor  size  and 


shape  . . .  dryness,  coarse  and  uneven 
texture.  But  remember.  Gold  Medal  may 
not  work  best  with  a  bread  recipe  that 
calls  for  a  tougher,  harsher  flour.  That’s 
why  it’s  so  important  to  use  only  Betty 
Crocker’s  recipe.  It’s  tailored 
to  fit  Gold  Medal’s  superb 
uniform  baking  qualities. 

Recipe  comes  in  25,  50  and 
100  lb.  sacks  of  Gold  Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” 

Enriched  Flour. 

Try  it  today. 


S  .. 
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YOU  NEED  ONLY 
ONE  BRAND  — 
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GOLD  MEDAL 


‘‘Betty  Crocker”  and  “ Kitchen-tested "  are 

reer.  trade  marks  of  General  Mills,  Inc.  — - 

FOR  BREADS . . .  BISCUITS . .  .  PIES . . .  CAKES *  *  *  COOKIES 
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Be  sure  to  get  this 
new  FREE  Booklet 


and  be  sure  to  use 


EASIEST  TO  TEST! 


You’ll  save  more  than  ever 
on  canned  foods  this  year, 
by  canning  at  home.  For 
finest  results  use  Ball  Jars 
and  Dome  Lids,  first  with 
home  canners  everywhere. 


No  guesswork  with  Ball  Dome 
Lids.  Just  press  to  test.  If 
dome  is  down,  jar  is  sealed. 
Always  demand  Dome  Lids  — 
they’re  best. 


Cross  Section  of  Dome  Lid 
Shows  5-WAY  PROTECTION 


1.  Acid-resistant  white  enamel  next  to  food. 

2.  Food  acid-resistant  gold  lacquer  inside. 

3.  Tin  -  plate  ( flexible  tin  -  coated  steel ). 

4.  Food  acid-resistant  gold  lacquer  outside. 

5.  RED  rubber  sealing  compound. 

ONLY  BALL  JARS  COME  WITH  DOME  LIDS 


Get  Your  FREE  BOOKLET  Now! 

Just  write  name,  address  on  postal.  Limited 
quantity  —  while  supply  lasts.  Send  today! 

BALL  BROTHERS  CO.,  Dept.  RN-2  Muncie,  Indiana 


Shop  EARLY  in  the  Week— 
AVOID  CROWDS ! 


High  spirits  and  hard  work 
both  take  lots  of  quick,  ready 
energy.  And  Domino  Extra  Fine 
Granulated  Sugar  is  more  than 
991/2%  pure  food-energy. 


Give  your  active  family  meals  and 
snacks  rich  in  Domino  Sugar- 
pure  food-energy  in  its  most  con¬ 
centrated  form! 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 
r  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
;these  discomforts— help  the  15milesof  kidney  tubes 
gnd  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


Make  Money 

with  EXCITING  New 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Show  friends,  others,  lovely  LOW- 
PRICED  Name- Imprinted  Personal 
_  Cards— shipped  direct  to  customer 

—  and  big  Album  DeLuxe,  higher-priced 
Personals.  PLUS  40  Christmas  and  Everyday 
Asst' s.  including  sensational  21-card  “Feature 
Assortment.  Sells  $1— your  profit  up  to  60c.  Re¬ 
ligious,  Humorous.  Etchtone.Gift  Wrappings.  New 
Red  VeIvetAss't.,Currier&Ive8  Ass't., giant  value 
Ribbon  Assortment.  (80  yards  for  $1),  Stationery, 
others.  FastsellingGift  Items.  FREE  Samples  Per¬ 
sonal  Cards:  “Feature"  Assortment  on  approval. 
Rush  Coupon  TODAY  !  WALLACE  BROWN,  INC. 
225  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  New York  10,  N.Y. 


TMatt coupon 
mSmpieo 

TODAY! 


f~  a!T3T 

I  NAME-. 

I 

I 

|  CITY _ _ _ STATE.  _ 


ADDRESS  - 


Oldtime  Feather  Geranium 
Still  Favored 

The  feather  geranium  is  an  old 
favorite  of  grandmother’s  day  that  is 
still  a  favorite  in  pleasant  gardens. 
It  is  “geranium”  by  courtesy  only, 
called  so,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
somewhat  geranium-like  odor  of  the 
fascinating  “feathers.”  This  pleasant 
herb  ( Chenopodium  botrys )  is  an 
annual,  to  be  planted  outside,  at  the 
time  one  sows  the  garden  seeds.  To¬ 
day  it  is  not  often  used  for  brewing 
tea,  but  its  long,  round,  yellowish- 
green  plumes,  a  foot  or  more  in 
length,  having  a  spicy  fragrance,  are 
attractive  especially  in  a  bouquet  of 
native  garden  flowers. 

When  this  plant  first  appears,  the 
leaves  have  a  very  distinct  form, 
giving  rise  to  its  being  called  an 
“oak  leaf  geranium”  but,  when  the 
growth  is  older,  the  foliage  is  not 
noticeable.  In  rich  soil,  the  soft 
feathery  green  is  of  good  length,  and 
will  provide  excellent  material  for 
“different”  arrangements.  If  wanted 
for  such  use  or  for  bouquets,  the 
plants  must  be  given  plenty  of  room 
in  which  to  grow,  otherwise  they 
look  insignificant.  A  bed,  sown  thick¬ 
ly,  is  fit  only  to  produce  foliage  to 
dry  which,  by  the  way,  is  pleasing 
to  use  in  “headache  pillows,”  if  you 
like  a  soothing  bitterish  scent. 

The  feather  geranium  is  easily 
grown,  and  transplants  well  while 
young.  I  like  to  use  tiny  sprays  of 
it,  when  I  make  “tussie-mussies,” 
those  delightful  little  bouquets,  com¬ 
posed  of  tiny  sprigs  from  herbs  — 
southernwood,  thyme,  rosemary, 
with  a  clove  pink.  Or  perhaps  a  bit 
of  heliotrope,  and  a  leaf  or  two  of 
sweet-scented  geranium  to  surround 
the  spicy  nosegay. 

People  who  are  recovering  from 
illness,  or  those  who  remain  indoors 
a  good  share  of  the  time,  appreciate 
these  fragrant  gifts,  and  the 
“feathers”  bring  memories  of  by¬ 
gone  days.  N.  M.  Ingalls 


Give  Herbs  a  Chance  at 
Your  Table 

(Continued  from  Page  434) 
Herbs  With  Meats 
Creamed  Chicken:  Add  1  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  chopped  chervil  or 
parsley,  summer  savory,  and  basil. 
For  leftover  potroast:  To  2  cups 
ground  roast,  add  1  teaspoon  each  of 
sweet  marjoram,  thyme,  parsley,  and 
celery  or  borage  leaves.  Form  into 
cakes,  using  small  amount  of  gravy 
to  moisten.  Serve  with  plain  boiled 
macaroni.  Veal  pot  pie:  Cut  2  pounds 
shoulder  veal  into  small  pieces.  Add 
4  slices  of  fat  salt  pork,  and  1  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  rosemary,  sweet  mar¬ 
joram,  and  summer  savory.  Boil 
mixture  5  minutes,  then  simmer 
until  tender.  Serve  with  hot  dump¬ 
lings.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Golden  Wedding 

All  Golden  Wedding  congratu¬ 
lations  for  Mother  Bee,  sent  here  by 
readers,  were  forwarded  so  that  she 
received  them  during  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  her  June  29th  celebration. 
Happily,  there  were  a  great  many. 

p.  s. 


Queen  of  Dairyland  Festival 
Joanne  M.  Watson,  17  year  old  farm 
girl  of  Edwards,  N.  Y.,  is  shown 
being  crowned  as  Queen  of  the  1951 
Dairyland  Festival  at  Watertown, 
N.  Y.,  by  New  York  Agriculture 
Commissoner  C.  Chester  DuMond. 
Joanne  was  selected  from  a  large 
group  of  farm  girls  who  were  nomin¬ 
ated  by  the  various  Granges  in 
Jefferson,  Lewis  and  St.  Lawrence 
Counties. 


I  PAY! 

Choose  your  Gifts  from  huge 
selection' — silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry  . . .  also 
lovely  dresses  and  wearing  apparel 
— $25.00 worth  yours  without 
one  cent  cost  on  thrilling  Col¬ 
ony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan  1  Your 
friends,  neighbors  glad  to  j oin  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select 
beautiful,  latest-style  dresses  and 
clothing  needs  at  low  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices — and  pay  on  budget-- 
planterms.Valuable  premiums 
for  members  too.  And  you  re¬ 
ceive  $25.00  in  gorgeous  gifts 
as  Club  Secretary!  ^ 
EVERYTHING  Supplied 
!  Mail  Coupon! 
you  at  once,  FREE, 
complete  Wonder- Book  of 
Gifts;  big  colorful  Colony  Hall 
i  Presentation  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  gettingcostly  gifts  with¬ 
out  paying  one  single  cent.  Mail  coupon  Today  I 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 


DEPT.  G-2S,  •  CINCINNATI  2S,  OHIO 


nCOLONY  HALL  STYL~CLUBr"™”"^ 

|  DEPT.  G -25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio  | 

I  Please  rash  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presenta-  I 
taon  and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style  * 
|  Club  Plan. 

|  Name _  | 
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ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 

with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

m  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


TRAVEL 


to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
Europe  or  around 
the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 
KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  S«.,  New  York  11*  N.Y. 


WOMEN!  EARN  UP  TO  $45 

l!N  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

Operate  a  premium  merchandise 
club  with  a  few  friends.  Our  new 
catalog  is  ready  with  complete 
details.  No  obligation. 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 
72  Kingsley,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


Our  Railings  Afford  Safety  and 
Beauty  at  Low  Prices. 
Folder,  Prices  Also  Sketches  Free 
If  You  Send  Dimensions. 

NO  OBLIGATION 
ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 
93  Federal  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  — 1  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY. 

ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


-  $50  YOURS  - 

Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards;  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH, 

RN-71,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

COPPER  POT  (with  sharaeter) 

Stops  down  draft  —  explosions  —  Saves  Fuel 

For  THERMCAP  Information  and  dealer  offer, 
address  WIG.  Ablnpton,  Mass. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  - 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 

Catalogue.  FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

iw  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En- 
■gementa  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

ML-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


DUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
f.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO- 


BOOKS:  Old  or  Now,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


17*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Awards  to  Five  N.  E.  Poul- 
trymen  in  National  Chicken- 
of -Tomorrow  Contest 

Northeastern  poultrymen  took  five 
of  eight  top  places  in  the  National 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  finals  recent¬ 
ly  concluded  at  Fayetteville,  Ark., 
June  11-16. 

Nichols  Poultry  Farm  of  Kingston, 
N.  H.,  finished  a  scant  two  points  be¬ 
hind  the  Vantress  Poultry  Breeding 
Farm  of  Live  Oak,  Calif.,  winner 
over  a  field  of  40  of  the  nation’s  fore¬ 
most  poultry  breeders. 

In  third  place  were  Walter  F. 
Lewis  of  Chelmsford  and  Ellery  E. 
Metcalf  of  Saugus,  Mass.,  jointly  en¬ 
tering  a  pen  of  White  Americans. 
They  were  followed  by  Wilford’s 
Hatchery  of  Elyria,  Ohio.  Fifth  place 
went  to  Mount  Norwottuck  Hatchery 
of  Amherst,  Mass.,  and  sixth  to 
Winthrop  W.  Pyatt  of  Farmington, 
Conn.  Seventh  on  the  list  was 
Western  Hatcheries  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
and  eighth  was  Townsend’s,  Inc.,  of 
Millsboro,  Del. 

The  Vantress  entry  was  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  Cornish  -  New  Hampshire 
cross,  the  same  birds  with  which  the 
Californian  won  the  previous 
national  finals.  Vantress  scored  the 
best  mark  on  economy  of  production 
and  on  liveweight,  giving  ground  on 
other  categories,  but  maintaining  a 
high  enough  aggregate  score  to  take 
the  $5,000  first  prize.  An  interesting 
note  was  the  fact  that  his  flock  was 
rated  40th  —  bottom  of  the  list  —  in 
uniformity  of  size.  He  was  eleventh 
on  the  dressed  bird  score  card, 
eighth  on  egg  production  of  parent 
flock,  third  on  hatchability,  thir¬ 
teenth  on  feed  conversion  ratio,  and 
twenty-sixth  on  rapidity  of  -feather¬ 
ing. 

The  second  place  winner,  Fred  S. 
Nichols,  entered  his  handsome,  ma¬ 
hogany-colored  New  Hampshires,  a 
breed  whj,ch  he  was  largely  responsi¬ 
ble  for  developing.  This  breed  stood 
first  in  the  C-of-T  contest  results 
when  it  came  to  hatchability;  was 
second  in  economy  of  production,  and 
third  in  liveweight. 

Winners,  who  shared  $7,000  in 
awards  from  A  &  P  Food  Stores, 
contest  sponsor,  looked  forward  to 
greatly  increased  demand  for  their 
hatching  eggs  as  the  results  of  the 
contest’s  record-keeping  revealed 
many  desirable  characteristics  of 
their  stock. 


LOCAL  N.  Y.  WINNERS 

The  following  were  winners  in 
the  1951  Senior  Chicken-of-To¬ 
morrow  Contest:  First  —  Gerald 
Boice,  Tivoli,  White  Cornish  and 
N.  H.  Cross,  score  96.5  pts.,  dressed 
weight  (15  birds)  52.75  lbs.;  second 
—  Henry  M.  Fryer,  Greenwich, 
White  Cornish  and  White  Rock 
Cross,  93.2  pts.,  46.50  lbs.;  third  — 
West  Hill  Farms  Inc.,  Camillus,  Van- 
tress-Cornish  and  N.  H.  Cross,  82.9, 
49.0  lbs.;  fourth  —  Walter  McIntyre, 
Gowanda,  White  P.  Rocks,  82.8, 
45.0  lbs.;  and  fifth  —  Blue  Spruce 
Poultry  Farm,  Marcellus,  New 
Hampshires,  82.0,  47.0  lbs. 


LOCAL  PENNA.  WINNERS 

The  Florin  Farms,  Mount  Joy, 
Lancaster  County,  Pa.,  was  recently 
named  as  top  winner  and  grand 
champion  of  the  senior  division  of 
the  1951  Pennsylvania  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  contest  in  which  12,000 
broiler  chickens  were  entered.  Re¬ 
serve  championship  went  to  Shantz 
Poultry  Farm,  Barto,  Berks  County. 
Winner  of  the  junior  division  grand 
championship  was  the  Sandy  Lake 
chapter,  Future  Farmers  of  America, 
Mercer  County.  Reserve  winner  was 
Robert  Pressel,  vo-ag  student  in  the 
Woodbury,  Blair  County  high  school. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  June  25,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants'  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
Market  News  Service,  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  Bureau  of  Markets,  New 
York  City  Office,  93  Worth  St.,  N.  Y. 
13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
pullets  at  the  Long  Island  City 
Terminal  were  moderate,  caponettes 
liberal,  fryers  and  fowl’s  light.  De¬ 
mand  moderate  for  best  fowls  and 
pullets,  good  for  fresh  caponettes  and 
fryers  slow.  Market  weak  for  fryers. 
Best  caponettes  were  steady,  others 
dull.  Pullets  irregular. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  pound:  Fowl 
— -Black  6-7  lbs.  42-44  cents,  under 
6  lbs.  48-49  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross,  5 
lbs.  and  up  46-48  cents;  4-4 y2  lbs. 
40-42  cents;  3y2-4  lbs.  39  cents;  few 
40  cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and  up  49-50 
cents;  4-4 y2  lbs.  41-42  cents;  Rock, 
4-4  y2  lbs.  42  cents.  Fryers  —  Cross, 
few  34-35  cents;  Rock,  35-37  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  Fryer  size  40-43 
cents,  one  load  45  cents;  Cross,  36-37 
cents,  few  38  cents,  ordinary  34-35 
cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Receipts  of 
fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate.  Demand 
fair,  market  about  steady. 

Cherries  —  Hudson  Valley,  Black 
Sweet  12  qt.  bu.  bskt.  $2.50-3.00;  Red 
Sour  12  qt.  bu.  bskt.  $2.25-2.50 
Currants  —  Hudson  Valley,  per  qt. 
20-25  cents.  Gooseberries  —  Hudson 
Valley,  per  qt.,  25  cents.  Strawberries 
—  Hudson  Valley,  various  varieties, 
per  qt.  20-25  cents. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  heavy; 
demand  fair.  Asparagus  and  squash 
were  weaker;  other  commodities 
about  steady.  Beans  —  Long  Island, 
Bountiful,  bu.  bskt.  $2.00.  Cauli¬ 
flower —  Long  Island,  1%  bu.  box 
$1.25-1.50.  Celery  —  Orange  County, 
y2  crt.  3-4  doz.  $2.50-3.00.  Lettuce  — . 
Orange  County,  Big  Boston,  eastern 
crate  50  cents  -  $1.00.  Peas — Madison 
County,  bu.  bskt.  $2.75-3.00. 
Radishes  —  Long  Island,  Lugs  75 
cents -$1.00.  Spinach  —  Long  Island, 
1%  bu.  box  50  cents -$1.00,  mostly 
75  cents. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light.  Demand  good. 
Market  steady  to  firm.  Large  Whites 
63  cents  per  doz.  Large  Browns  62- 
63  cents.  Medium  Whites  59  ceqts. 
Medium  Browns  59  cents.  Pullets — 
Whites  and  Browns  48  cents.  Pee 
Wee  —  Whites  30-31  cents;  Browns 
28  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


BUFFALO  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

Prices  on  June  25,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Trading  slow  for  steers 
and  heifers.  Limited  sales  steady. 
Several  loads  unsold  at  1:00  P.  M. 
Choice  Canadian  Yearling  steers  and 
heifers  brought  $35.25;  good  Cana¬ 
dian  steers  and  heifers  mixed  $34.50; 
native  steers  $34;  medium  to  good 
Southern  heifers  $32;  plain  Southern 
heifers  $30.  Trading  slow  for  dairy 
type  cows  and  bulls;  market  weaker. 
Bulls  $1.00  lower.  Dairy  cows  and 
heifers  barely  steady.  Good  dairy 


type  cows  $26-27;  heiferette  type 
$27.50-28;  Cutters  $23-25;  fat  yellow 
cows  $23-25.;  light  Canners  $18-20; 
heavy  Canners  $20-22;  shelly  and 
off-grade  Canners  $16-18;  Good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $27-31; 
common  heifers  $24-26;  Good  weigh¬ 
ty  sausage  bulls  $30.50-31.50,  top 
$32  sparingly;  Medium  $29-30.50; 
lightweight  Cutters  $25.50-28.50. 

Calves  —  Trading  active;  market 
strong.  Top  grades  $1.00  higher.  Good 
and  Choice  handyweight  calves  $40- 
42,  top  $43;  medium  to  good  $38-40; 
Culls  and  strongweight  bobs  $35-37; 
light  bobs  $32-36  and  lower,  depend¬ 
ing  on  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  moderate;  market 
steady.  Top  rail  hogs  averaging  200 
lbs.  $25;  good  and  choice  170-220 
lb.  nearby  hogs  $23.75-24.25,  $24.50 
sparingly;  220-240  lb.  $23.25-24;  250- 
290  lb.  $22-23. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Salable  re¬ 
ceipts  too  few  to  establish  a  market. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  June  25,  1951. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  2,144;  calves  — 
573;  hogs — 1,718;  sheep — 319. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Choice  $37- 
38.25;  Good  $35-36.50;  Medium 
$31.50-34.50;  Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$31-34;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-30;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$30-32.50. 

Cows — Choice  $30-31;  Good  $28.50- 
29.50;  Common  and  Medium  $23-28; 
Low  Cutter  and  Cutter  $21.75-26.75; 
Canners  $17.50-21.50. 

Feeder  and  Stpcker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $33-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $34-40;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $34-35; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$26-31. 

Vealers  —  Choice  $42-43;  Good 
$38-40;  Medium  $35-38;  Cull  and 
Common  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Local  Spring 
Lambs  $35.50;  Medium  to  Good 
Lambs  $32-34;  Common  Lambs  $28- 
30;  Ewes_  (all  weights)  $8-20. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $22.50- 
23.50;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$24-25;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$24.75-25;  Good  and  Choice  200-220 
lbs.  $24.75-25;  Good  and  Choice  220- 
250  lbs.  23.50-24.50;  Good  and  Choice 
250-270  $22.50-23. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  June  25, 
1951. 

Asparagus  —  Pioneer  Valley,  1,838 
crts.,  24  bchs.  mostly  $3.50-4;  few 
label  $4.50,  Beets  —  1,663  boxes.,  18 
bchs.  mostly  75-90  cents.  Cabbage — 
3,149  boxes,  18  hds.  best  $1.00;  some 
75-90  cents.  Lettuce  —  Boston  Type 
822  boxes,  18  hds.  best  50-75  cents; 
Iceberg  Type  4,107  boxes,  18  hds. 
mostly  $2-2.25,  some  poor  $1.50-1.75. 
Radishes  1,565  boxes,  314-4  doz.  best 
$1.25,  others  75  cents  -  $1.00.  Spinach 
—  892  boxes,  Savoy  75  cents,  few 
$1.00.  Strawberries  —  Cape  Cod  2,796 
trays,  20  qts.  mostly  10-20  cents,  few 
specials  25-27  cents;  Nearby  78  trays, 
20  qts.  ord.  25-30  cents;  Maine  204 
trays,  20  qts.  best  40-45  cents. 
Tomatoes  —  H.  H.,  72,245  lbs., 

mostly  25-27  cents. 


Good  Replacement  Pullets — 
Real  Farm  Asset 

(Continued  from  Page  418) 

each  group  on  range  starts  to  spring 
red  combs  and  develop  deeper 
bodies,  which  means  that  about  25 
per  cent  of  them  are  getting  ready 
to  lay  eggs — some  of  them  will  have 
laid  their  first  eggs  while  yet  on 
range.  4 — Clean  the  proposed  laying 
houses,  pen  by  pen,  the  same  as  if 
the  previous  flock  had  been  full  of 
disease  and  vermin.  Remove  all  old 
litter,  manure  and  nest  materials. 
Sweep  ceilings  and  walls.  Disinfect, 
with  a  power  sprayer,  every  bit  of 
the  interior  of  the  pen  with  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  a  standard  brand 
of  disinfectant.  Allow  several  hours 


for  the  house  to  dry  out.  Return  all 
equipment,  cleaned  and  sunned,  re¬ 
litter,  and  see  that  all  parts  of  the 
pen  are  functioning.  Provide  one 
nest  for  every  five  pullets.  5 — Today 
many  farmers  are  turning  to  the  use 
of  large  flock  pens  or  units.  We  have 
seen  the  30x30  foot  pen,  with  its  900 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  made  ideal 
for  a  commercial  pullet  flock  of  300 
layers.  That  flock  was  furnished  with 
community  nests. 

Present  day  trends  seem  to  be 
toward  use  of  larger  laying  pens, 
larger  layer  units  and  fewer  par¬ 
titions,  because  of  the  greater 
economy  of  management  which  is 
afforded.  With  present  day  better 
quality  stock,  and  improved  methods 
of  management  looking  toward  dis¬ 
ease-control,  the  trend  to  larger 


flocks  is  sound  practice. 

If  the  margin  between  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  table  eggs  and  the  prices  re¬ 
ceived  for  them  at  the  farm  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  small,  as  it  probably 
will,  the  only  answers  are:  1 — Use 
only  superior  stock.  2 — Improve  the 
efficiency  of  methods  all  along  the 
line  from  the  day  chicks  are  received 
until  the  last  wornout  hen  is  sent 
on  her  way  to  be  somebody’s 
fricassee.  3 — Use  larger  flocks,  larger 
rooms  and  less  laborious  methods, 
such  as  feed  carriers,  community 
nests,  etc.  4 — Reduce  every  item  '  of 
egg  production  cost  to  a  minimum. 

.  5 — Retail  as  many  table  eggs  as 
possible,  for  the  final  price  paid  for 
eggs  is  the  highe'st  price.  The  farmer 
should  get  a  higher  proportion  of 
that  price. 


EXTERIOR  M.95 
HOUSE  1 

Made  to 

paint  I 

White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  in  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW! 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O. D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


DDOUICD  WORLD'S  LARGEST 
D  If  U  ¥1  E  If  LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
Saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  .  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill. 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


^UNUSUALLY 
‘PROFITABLE! 


Genuine  quality  Turkey  Poults 
started  in  June,  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  can  be  unusually  profit¬ 
able  this  year.  Money-makers  now  avail¬ 
able  in  Broad  Breasted  Bronze,  White 
Hollands,  and  Beltsville  Whites!  Get  the 
facts  on  Broiler  Turkeys.  A  postcard 
brings  detailed  information  including  spe¬ 
cial  discounts.  Act  today! 

Write  —  Wire  —  Phone  Now. 


ZEELAND  HATCHERY,  Inc. 

ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Brookstde  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R,  SergeantsviHe,  N.  J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 

FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
0,  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

-  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

FINEST  QUALITY  POULTS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
FROM  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

6  to  10  weeks  old  B.B.B.  &  White  Hollands. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R, _ _ PARADISE.  PENNA. 

Bronze  and  ltourbon  Red  Royal  Palin  Poult  Eggs 
ELSIE  M.  IIALLOCK  Washington  Center,  Conn. 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


c^GOLDEN  BR 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests; 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  R.O.P.  Sired 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  G-3,  VINELAND. 


SQUABS 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST.,  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Tear  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  IMS. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20.  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 

EGG  CARTONS 

3x4  SIZE  —  250  TO  CASE.  WRITE  FOR  PRICE. 
WOODY.  INC.,  AMSTERDAM,  NEW  YORK 


nurifl  IMAC  a  G,ANT  PEKINS  $30-100 
UUV.K.LIINU3  ■  WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 
Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 
Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  H  per  duckling  orders 
less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &,  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM.  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


SACRIFICE.  1950  HATCHEO  PUREBRED  WHITE 
EMBDEN  BREEDERS  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders,  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N,  Y. 

EXTRA  MONEY!  Big  profits  selling  Christmas  Cards 
in  spare  time.  Extraordinary  variety  Name  Imprinted 
items,  All-Occasion  assortments.  Gift  Wraps,  Novel¬ 
ties.  Experience  unnecessary.  Free  samples  Person¬ 
alized  Christmas  Cards.  Stationery,  Napkins.  Matches, 
etc.  Write  today.  SENRAB  COMPANY, 

129  NORTH  WARREN  ST.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 
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BABCOCK^ 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed,  fifth  or  better.  We  etill 
hold  tlie  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  In  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  'ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Bhode 
Island  Beds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


v>-\\\SEND  F0R  FREE  CATALOG 

l'*1'3  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
-■“LcsrwKm  describes  our  breeding  program. 

v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BttcwTPoStrTy^™' 

D  ,  n  ITHACA,  N.  Y- 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


HUBBARD'S 

NEW  H  AMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for  meat 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Christie’s  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

'JnStSr  SPIZZER1NKTUM 

"5f  ■'■■■■  •'» 


Beyond  Measure  .  . . 

_  On  thousands  of  poultry  farms 

Christie's  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  manifest  such  positive  charac¬ 

teristics  for  profit-making,  that  of 
them  It  Is  said,  "they  have  quality  beyond 

measure.  .  ."  Christie’s,  and  only  Christie’s  New 
Hampshires  possess  the  inbred  potential  to  de¬ 

velop  into  superior  egg  producers  and  prize  meat 
birds.  Write,  wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.  -  U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 

BOX  60, _ KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  AT  THE  I.  B.  C.  A. 
CONVENTION  IN  ST.  LOUIS.  WE  WILL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  PROBLEMS. 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  ovar  SO  yoarm 

Bapid  growth,  high  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman’s 
White  Bocks  the  profitable  choice 
for  broilers,  roasters,  or  layers. 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm — 100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Now!  Circular  free — write. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  price 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 


I  DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

CJteUbeA*  Ckhx\ 

\<4,t 

VIM-VIGOR-VITALITYI 

Large  Type  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  Barred  Bocks  and 
White  Bocks,  B.  I.  Beds  and  New  Hampshire  Beds, 
Bed-Bock  Cross.  Also  Started  4  to  6  weeks  old  White 
Laghom  Pullets.  Write  for  our  New  Prices,  etc. 

Chester  Valley  Hatchery,  Bex  R,  McAllsterville,  Pa. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  &  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTER  NS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


MILLIONS 


*hpON£TT£$ 

*  SOLD  AT 
PREMIUM  PRICES 

Papette,® 


a  o  o  >>  a  o  o  o  o  a  * 


PELLETS 

Insure  successful  hormonization  of  your 
birds  with  genuine  CAPETTE  PELLETS 
preferred  by  leading  poultrymen. 

CAPONETTES  are  Hormonized  birds, 
they  grade  out  better,  weigh  more,  are  more 
tender,  have  better  flavor  and  finish,  bring 
higher  prices, 

HOW  TO  PRODUCE  CAPONETTES 

The  process  is  easy,  safe  and  fast.  Simply 
implant  a  Capette  Pellet  under  skin  of 
bird’s  neck  with  Automatic  Implanter.  You 
can  hormonize  from  500  to 
1000  birds  per  hour.  Pellets 
are  visible  ...  no  chance  of 
misses  or  double  implanta¬ 
tion  to  “make  sure.” 


See  your  Dealer.  If  he  can’t 
supply  you  write  TODAY 
for  full  details  to  Dept.  22. 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
P.  O.  BOX  1052  •  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 
Mfd  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


10 


factors 


WORK  FOR  YOU 


In  meat  quality  alone  Nichols  broil¬ 
ers  can  add  $24  or  more  per 
thousand  birds  to  your  income. 

Sold  by  Leading  Hatcheries. 


I  “TticAali- 
V/rHOl!  P0UlTRY  fARM< INC- 

BOX  30  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


I  ,  . . 

Send  for  beaufifyl 


HALL  BROTHERS 

—  /]/.;*& A 


H  ALLCROSS  PULLETS 

jSfP^  WORLD’S 


'champions 


new  catalog  1 
'])  and  read  the  story 

t{  - 

tj  VoF  THE  CROSSBRED 

tt  HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

'M  Box  69  Wallingford,  Conn. 


O  H  L  S 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  (exclusively) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Summer  and  Fall  delivery. 
Jt’a  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  summer 
and  fall  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

Poultry  Yards 
and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

_ ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! _ 

mmm 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farmi,  W.  er?Kr.i,oi-of'vt. 

SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $6.75-100  C.|0.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks.  White 
Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched.  Price  is  at 
hatcheries  shipping  costs  will  be  added.  Chicks  will 
be  shipped  direct  from  hatcheries  located  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio.  Indiana  to  you.  Offer  good  for  prompt  shipment 
only  no  orders  booked  for  future  shipment  at  this 
price.  Also  three  weeks  old  chicks  25  cts.  each. 
A  F.  HOCKMAN,  R.  10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 

r’lJir'K'Q  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-190,  Plte.  $24,  Olds.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Beds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Bocks  $12-100,  Fits.  $18. 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass'td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  I -C,  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special,  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks 
New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff 


Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . 


Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns . 

Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &. 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Glajits, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandottes . 


■  lants, } 


Non-Sexed 

Pul  let* 

Cockerels 

$11.95 

$15.90 

$12.90 

'11.95 

24.50 

3.95 

12.90 

26.00 

5.95 

14.95 

17.90 

16.00 

tdL  OA  Per  100 
Loft  overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


$9.90 


Per  100 


MT/HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


Publisher’s  Desk 


“How  far  that  little  candle  throws 
its  beam.”  Our  family  has  taken 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years.  I  have  no  family  now — having 
been  alone  for  nearly  20  years.  I 
have  discontinued  The  R.  N.-Y. 
twice  in  that  time  —  but  each  time 
renewed  —  and  now  I  know  I  shall 
never  be  without  it.  Almost  the  first 
thing  I  look  at  is  “Brevities”  —  to 
see  what  the  Bible  verse  is.  Since 
last  October  I  have  had  a  back  ail¬ 
ment,  which  seems  to  respond  to 
nothing.  I  felt  too  old  for  gardening 
and  had  decided  that  I  would  not 
attempt  to  have  one  this  year.  Then 
yesterday  I  read  in  Brevities:  “And 
let  us  not  be  weary  in  well  doing: 
for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap,  if  we 
faint  not.”  Gal.  6:9/  It  was  not  new 
to  me.  I  know  my  Bible,  but  those 
quotations  always  seem  to  come  with 
a  peculiar  impact.  I  immediately  got 
out  my  long  neglected  seed  catalogs 
and  made  out  my  order.  A  wonder¬ 
ful  garden  I  plan  —  vegetables  and 
flowers  —  and  I  am  surely  going  to 
try  raising  cucumbers  on  the  tepee 
described  in  your  March  24  number. 
Thank  you!  Thank  you! 

Rhode  Island  Mrs.  l.  k.  g. 

This  letter  was  a  wonderful  start 
for  a  busy  day,  and  we  all  got  an 
inspiration  from  it.  We  know  our 
friend’s  garden  will  be  a  joy  in  the 
making,  and  a  pleasure  in  the  caring 
for  it.  It  will  surely  repay  the  effort 
and  give  satisfaction. 

Would  you  please  give  me  some 
information  and  purpose  of  the 
Christian  Friendship  Society,  P.  O. 
Box  590,  North  Hollywood,  Calif.? 

The  Christian  Friendship  Society 
is  an  introduction  or  get-acquainted 
club.  We  do  not  know  it.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  various  crimes 
involving  frauds  and  physical 
offenses  have  resulted  from  ac¬ 
quaintances  developed  through  in¬ 
troduction  and  lonely  hearts  clubs. 
Because  of  this,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  recommend  any  of  them.  We 
advise  you  to  be  extremely  hesitant 
about  joining  them,  but  suggest  that 
if  you  do,  you  select  one  which  main¬ 
tains  club  facilities  where  all  intro¬ 
ductions  are  made  in  person. 

The  company  finally  .sent  the 
plants  on  May  26,  which  I  ordered 
on  May  2.  They  were  not  what  I 
expected  them  to  be,  and  they  are 
late  for  my  season.  It  is  the  first 
and  last  order  they  will  get  from 
me.  I  will  not  deal  with  any  outfit 
that  does  not  see  fit  to  send  a  card 
letting  one  know  they  received  the 
order,  nor  will  I  deal  with  a  con¬ 
cern  that  makes  a  practice  of  hold¬ 
ing  up  plants  until  it  is  too  late  to 
get  full  value  from  them. 

New  Jersey  w.  j.  l. 

This  is  the  conclusion  many 
customers  are  reaching  in  regard  to 
plant  orders  .which  they  have  sent 
early  and  expect  to  have  for  proper 
planting  season.  In  addition  some 
concerns  fail  to  even  acknowledge 
orders  or  advise  why  there  is  delay 
and  when  plants  will  be  shipped. 
The  planting  program  is  important 
to  farmers,  and  it  behooves  a  con¬ 
cern  to  take  this  into  consideration 
and  acknowledge  the  order  and  get 
the  plants  out  in  time  for  planting. 

We  ordered  a  tractor  mower  from 
Tufford  Harvester  Co.,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  sending  check  in  full  for 
$235.25.  They  sent  receipt  for  the 
payment,  but  we  never  received  the 
mower,  and  cannot  get  a  settlement. 
Is  there  anything  you  can  do? 

Pennsylvania  d.  m. 

The  loss  of  $235.25  is  a  bitter  pill 
for  a  farmer  to  swallow.  It  takes 
considerable  time  and  sacrifice  to 
save  it.  The  Tufford  Harvester 
Company  are  said  to  have  collected 
considerable  money  in  advance  'for 
machinery,  which  was  never  manu¬ 
factured  and  would  not  be  delivered. 
There  were  many  claims  entered, 
and  we  are  advised  that  there  are 
also  unsatisfied  judgments  against 
them,  and  that  they  are  without 
assets.  The  attorney  reports  accounts 
are  uncollectible.  The  Post  Office 
Department  made  an  investigation 
and  reported  that  the  evidence  indi¬ 
cated  a  business  failure  rather  than 
a  scheme  to  defraud.  Mr.  Tufford 
suffered  financial  reverses,  but  is 
endeavoring  to  recoup  his  losses  and 
make  refunds  or  furnish  the  equip¬ 
ment  ordered  from  him.  We  hope  he 
will  be  able  to  do  so. 


Jesse  Ellis  of  Virginia  bought  logs 
of  me  at  $25  per  thousand.  The  bill 
was  $442.  The  logs  were  to  go  to  a 
company  in  North  Carolina,  who 
paid  us  $300.  We  cannot  get  the 
balance.  Will  greatly  appreciate 
anything  you  can  do  for  me. 

Maryland  l.  c.  r. 

Letters  to  Ellis  are  returned  with 
the  notation  that  he  has  moved  and 
left  no  address.  The  North  Carolina 
Company  explain  that  Ellis  was  not 
their  agent.  They  advanced  money 
to  him  to  buy  logs,  but  he  hauled 
the  logs  to  someone  else  and  they 
lost  considerable  through  him.  He 
is  a  bad  actor  and  one  to  watch 
out  for. 

This  editor  apologizes  to  Michaels 
and  Company,  1000  Dean  St.,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  for  the  statement  in 
our  May  5  issue.  We  referred  to  a 
letter  addressed  to  Michels  and 
Company,  100  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York,  which  was  returned  by 
the  Post  Office  Department  as  “un¬ 
deliverable.”  This  was  the  name  and 
address  given  to  us  by  our  sub¬ 
scriber.  The  correct  address  is 
Michaels  and  Company  1000  Dean 
St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York.  It  is  an  old 
responsible  concern  with  a  high 
standing.  Two  of  our  readers  advised 
us  that  they  had  traded  with  them 
satisfactorily.  It  is  never  our  wish  to 
do  an  injustice  to  anyone.  The  error 
was  purely  unintentional  and  the 
address  inadvertently  given  by  our 
reader.  The  unfortunate  incident  em¬ 
phasizes  the  caution  we  so  often 
publish  in  this  column.  —  Be  sure 
you  give  correct  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses;  sign  your  letters,  not  for¬ 
getting  your  own  name  and  address. 

We  ordered  wreaths  from  Dore  & 
Dore  of  Perry,  Maine  in  1948.  The 
order  amounted  to  $356.47.  They 
claimed  they  did  not  receive  the 
check,  but  it  came  back  to  our  bank 
and  was  paid  within  10  days.  Part 
of  the  order  arrived  and  looked 
terrible  —  nothing  like  the  samples 
they  sent,  on  which  we  took  our 
orders.  We  telephoned,  cancelling 
the  balance  of  the  order,  and  asked 
for  refund  of  $108.27.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  collect  it.  j.  e.  b. 

New  York 

After  repeated  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempts  to  get  a  settlement,  the  ac¬ 
count  was  given  to  an  attorney,  who 
reported  some  30  claims  on  file 
against  Dore  and  no  prospect  of 
collecting  anything  from  him.  We 
regret  the  loss'  to  our  friends  and  our 
failure  to  help. 

Our  friend,  The  Foxboro  Reporter, 
very  kindly  paid  its  respects  to  this 
column,  and  we  appreciate  the 
kindliness  of  the  comment.  The  edi¬ 
torial  reads  in  parts  as  follows:  — 

“Along  with  the  famous  Old 
Farmer  Almanac,  we  like  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  It  has  a  page  every 
month  devoted  to  the  exposure  of 
concerns  cheating  the  people  of  rural 
areas  by  false  advertising,  solici¬ 
tation,  etc.  The  page  is  called  ‘The 
Publisher’s  Desk’  and  has  collected 
refunds,  prosecuted  frauds  and  in 
some  cases  found  concerns  com¬ 
plained  of  were  O.  K.  but  had  made 
a  mistake  honestly.  We  recognize 
some  of  the  rackets  exposed  as  hav¬ 
ing  attempted  to  operate  here.  The 
lesson  of  the  page  is,  to  do  nothing 
in  a  hurry  or  under  pressure,  or 
without  a  checkup  of  the  firm  if  not 
known  locally.  The  number  of 
rackets  travelling  around  separating 
people  from  money  is  amazing.” 

We  publish  this  because  it  very 
succinctly  states  our  aim  and  purpose 
We  especially  like  the  summation  of 
the  “lesson  of  the  page.”  It  embodies 
our  hope  that  our  friends  will  use 
caution  and  forethought  on  unknown 
propositions. 

See  the  attached  advertisement.  Is 
this  product  a  fake?  If  not,  why 
should  anyone  have  wrinkles? 

Pennsylvania  Mrs.  r.  k. 

The  advertisement  is  for  a  facial 
cream.  One  picture  depicts  a  very 
wrinkled  countenance,  the  other  a 
smooth  skin.  The  claim  is  that 
wrinkles  can  be  hid  for  hours  — 
frown  lines  and  neck  ridges  are 
“immediatetly  eliminated”  —  right 
before  your  very  eyes.  You  can  have 
a  “soft,  smooth-as-satin  skin  for 
hours  at  a  time.”  Most  creams  have 
a  certain  value,  but  we  would  take 
these  extravagant  claims  with  the 
proverbial  grain  of  salt. 
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Subscribers 9  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$8,174.  Inquire 
B.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Waasale 
State  School.  Wasaaie,  N,  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

Tnar.P  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaie 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round:  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
pay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 
pall  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bemon,  Garelick  Bros,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122. _ 

EXPERIENCED  married  man  preferably  with  son 

working  age.  Dairy  and  general  farm.  Six-room 
house  all  conveniences.  $185  monthly  to  Btart,  son 
according  to  ability.  BOX  5902,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WANTED:  Boys  or  young  men  for  general  farm 

work.  Rugsell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm.  South 

Jersey.  Modern  four  room  house.  $200  a  month 
to  start.  BOX  6007,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Male  attendants  at  Hudson  River  State 

Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint¬ 
ments.  Salary  to  start,  $2,568  per  year.  Yearly  in¬ 
crements  thereafter  to  $3,400  per  year.  48-hour 
week.  Liberal  vacation  and  sick  time  allowance. 
Quarters  available  at  hospital  at  moderate  rates. 
Applicants  may  call  at  hospital  or  write  Dr.  O.  A. 
Kilpatrick.  Director. _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Good  pay  plus  maintenance; 

permanent  with  yearly  raises.  Apply  personnel 
Dept.  N.  J.  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J., 
near  Morristown.  Also  many  other  good  paying 
hospital  jobs.  _ 

COUPLE:  Housekeeper-cook  and  gardener  for  small 

family,  no  children,  small  North  Shore  Long 
Island  estate.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Write 
giving  experience,  qualifications  and  references  to 
BOX  6020,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MILKERS  Wanted :  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys).  _ 

YOUNG  man  who  loves  flower  work,  to  learn  green¬ 
house  and  designing.  Wonderful  opportunity  for 
right  party,  must  be  ambitious,  willing  worker. 
Woodhaven  Florist,  Atlantic  Highlands,  N.  J. 

MIDDLEAGED  man,  to  work  in  haying.  Reference. 
H.  Shultis,  Shady,  N.  Y. _ . _ 

POULTRYMAN  single  experienced  for  broiler 
plant,  capable,  full  charge.  Good  pay.  Room  and 
board.  Recent  references  required.  No  liquor.  Red- 
bird  Farm,  Wrentham,  Mass.  _ _ 

COTTAGE  couples,  ages  30-50  (without  children). 

Beginning  salaries  $5,274  per  couple,  less  small 
charge  for  maintenance.  One  month’s  vacation  a  year, 
also  sick  leave  with  pay.  Write  or  call  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
near  Warwick.  New  York, _ 

MARRIED  man  experienced  hand  and  machine 
milker  to  work  with  registered  Guernsey  herd. 
Modern  oil  heated  house.  Good  hours,  six  day  week. 
Not  over  two  children.  Write  giving  age,  experience, 
marital  status  and  references.  Mulhocaway  Farm, 
Geo.  T.  Shellenberger,  Mgr,,  Clinton,  N.  J. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  experienced,  married.  Good  pay, 
modern  apartment,  chance  for  advancement.  BOX 
6104,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED :  Handy,  retired  man  with  some  income, 
who  would  like  a  good  home  in  preference  to  high 
wages.  Must  understand  flowers.  Florist,  P.  O.  Box 
48,  Corbin  City,  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  harness  maker  on  riding  tack  and 
luggage.  Wages  $60  per  week.  Balmer  &  Ferris, 
21  Bank  St..  Stamford,  Conn. _ 

WANTED :  Managers,  farm  hands,  and  test  hand- 
milkers  for  farms  in  the  northeast  states.  Please 
write  giviiig  size  of  family,  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Top  pay  for  good  men.  Burlingame  Field 
Pierce  &  Browne,  Inc.,  45  West  45th  St.,  New  York 
19,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED  at  once  on  Long  Island:  Experienced, 
sober,  reliable  father  and  son  or  small  working 
family  to  take  full  charge  of  modern  dairy  farm,  55 
milking  cows.  Surge  units.  References  agricultural 
school  background  preferred.  Four  room  cottage,  bath, 
privileges  and  top  wages.  BOX  6103,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Man,  on  dairy  farm,  must  be  good 
milker.  Good  wages,  good  home.  Klier,  Cincinnatus, 
Cortland  County,  N,  Y. _ 

POULTRYMAN,  capable  taking  complete  charge. 

Hatching,  raising  and  breeding  on  4,500  bird  farm. 
Man  of  highest  character  only  need  apply.  Ability  to 
assume  full  responsibility  essential.  4-room  house 
available.  BOX  6116,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single,  sober,  middleaged  farmer,  assist 
owner  year  round  on  poultry  farm.  Good  board, 
home,  salary.  Give  experience,  wages.  Fred  Miller, 
Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

ELDERLY  couple  in  country  will  give  home  to 
woman  in  exchange  for  household  duties.  BOX 
6117,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

RELIABLE  housekeeper  for  young  man  on  farm. 

Finger  Lakes  section.  BOX  6118,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  Jersey  herd  near  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Some  farm  work.  List  references  and  ex- 
perience.  BOX  348,  Doylestown,  Pa. _ 

FARMER:  Farm  estate  near  N.  Y.  C.  Single  or 
married.  Excellent  conditions.  Write  RY  259,  221 
West  41st  St.,  New  York  18, _ 

COUPLE  for  small  chicken  farm.  Separate  modern 
living  quarters.  Weinberg,  Montgomery,  N.  Y. 
Mont.  5-1420, _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  good  cook,  pleasant  dispo¬ 
sition;  $25  weekly.  Room,  bath;  two  adults.  Refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  Mrs.  Mynderse,  10  Sunnyside  Road, 
Scotia,  Schenectady,  N,  Y. _ 

OUTSIDE  man  to  operate  International  tractor,  snow 
plough  in  Winter,  otherwise  attend  grounds,  drive 
station  wagon.  Cottage  supplied.  BOX  6108,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

TRACTOR  operator,  six  day  week,  modern  cottage, 

good  wages,  fruit;  near  Springfield,  Mass.  BOX 
6112,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Strong  girl  or  woman  to  help  outdoors  on 
small  Connecticut  dairy  farm  during  Summer 
months.  Give  details  of  self  and  telephone  if  any. 
BOX  6115,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DISPLACED  persons,  man  and  wife  for  farm  work. 
Gerald  J.  Russell,  Linesville,  Penna.  Phone  3316. 


GARDENER  or  Gardener  superintendent,  married, 
references,  experienced.  BOX  222,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  Pass  an  attendant's,  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale. 
New  York. 


ELDERLY  handyman  around  house.  BOX  205, 
Callicoon,  N.  Y. 


LOES  some  single  ablebodied  middleaged,  experi- 
®heed  man  want  work,  small  fariri;  consideration 
good  home,  board,  laundry,  small  wages.  Character 
and  good  habits  essential.  Write  Irene  M.  Crouch, 
14-  2.  Albion,  Fa. 


WORKING  manager  on  500  acre  beef  and  dairy 
farm.  Must  have  good  experience,  particularly  beef 
and  crops.  Should  be  able  to  sell  purebred  stock  to 
advantage.  Burlingame  Company,  45  West  45th  St., 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. _ , _ 

WOMAN  or  girl  who  likes  children.  Light  duties. 

Good  home,  salary.  Write  Sammis,  BOX  268, 
Greenville,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man,  single  or  married,  pre¬ 
ferred,  to  raise  and  breed  pigs  on  Long  Island. 
Sober,  reliable.  Private  house,  electric,  telephone. 
BOX  024,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Husband  principal  duties  gardening  in 
all  phases  and  general  maintenance.  Wife  should 
be  plain  cook  and  good  housekeeper  for  family  of 
two.  Laundress  and  one  outside  man  living  off 
grounds  employed.  Location  in  country  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  modern  living  quarters,  good  pay, 
pleasant  working  conditions.  References  required, 
answer  fully,  ages,  experience,  first  letter.  BOX  6127, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  professional  couple,  light,  house¬ 
work,  simple:  coking;  country  summer,  city  winter. 
BOX  6128,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

ABLE  young  woman,  white,  20-35,  who  likes 
children,  wanted  for  housework  and  plain  cooking. 
No  experience  necessary.  Liberal  time  off.  Own  room, 
bath,  board  and  $120  monthly.  Call  collect  Man- 
hasset  7-3403.  Write  Alla,  8  Allston  Place,  Manhasset, 
Long  Island. _ 

FREE  permanent  home  for  middleaged  woman  plus 
small  wages  exchange  for  light  chores  around  home. 
BOX  6132,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

STEADY  job  in  beautiful  Miami,  will  teach  you  to 
be  nurse,  companion  to  young  partially  paralyzed 
active  woman.  Must  be  under  30  years,  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong.  $35  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture,  full 
details  first  letter.  Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave., 
Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ 

MODERN  four  room  cottage  available  for  retired 
couple  in  exchange  for  care  of  place.  BOX  6133, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Woman  cook,  houseworker.  Man  gardening, 
milk  one  cow,  chores.  Own  room  year  around; 
pleasant  surroundings;  near  Clinton,  New  Jersey. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  and  responsibility. 
Write  giving  complete  details  first  letter.  BOX  6134, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country 
home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 
housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6138,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WOMAN  Wanted:  Middleaged  woman  preferred, 
doctor's  country  home  in  Westchester  County,  all 
year,  modern,  general  housework.  Home  atmosphere. 
State  salary,  references  required.  Reply  to  BOX 
6139,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ARE  you  tired  of  working  for  relatives?  Would  you 
like  a  job  with  good  pay  and  social  security?  Own 
room,  bath  and  television.  Write  fully  BOX  6140, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Man  for  D.  H.  I.  A.  work.  New  Haven 
County.  Must  meet  people  easily.  Good  pay,  board 
and  room.  Apply  County  Agent,  335  Prospect  St., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn,  _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  to  work  with  purebred 
cattle.  Young  stock.  No  farming.  Modern  furnished 
house  and  utilities.  Wife  to  board  second  man.  Good 
salary.  Further  information  telephone  collect  Harmony 
Jersey  Farms,  John  St.,  Greenwich,  Conn. _ 

OWNER  small  country  place  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
used  for  quiet  week  ends  and  vacations,  offers 
occupancy  charming  new  6-room  house,  all  modern 
conveniences,  2-car  garage^  private  gardens,  to  good 
family  exchange  for  supemsion  and  part  time  care 
of  main  house  and  grounds.  Ample  opportunities  for 
other  employment  but  ideal  for  retirement.  Describe 
family  status  first  letter.  BOX  6150,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

MIDDLEAGED  housekeeper  or  couple  for  elderly 

couple  in  central  Massachusetts.  Good  cook,  some 
nursing,  complete  charge,  permanent.  Modem  home 
with  all  conveniences.  Write  Mrs.  H.  Van  Camp,  601 
East  21st  St.,  Brooklyn,  26,  N,  Y, _ 

WOMAN :  General  houseworker,  45  or  under,  light 
cooking.  Reliable,  furnish  references,  country  in 
Summer,  Winter  in  New  York  City.  Cooper  Mfg.  Co., 
132  West  21st  St.,  New  York  City. 

COUPLE  Wanted  for  work  in  commercial  kennel. 

Honesty,  neatness,  responsibility  more  essential  than 
experience.  No  small  children  or  pets.  Post  Office  Box 
236,  Wilton,  Connecticut. 

SINGLE  man  to  help  on  Guernsey  farm  in  northern 

New  Jersey.  Must  be  congenial,  willing  and  sober. 
Must  know  cows  and  be  able  to  milk.  $140.  Room 
and  board.  Permanent  position.  Shifters  need  not 
apply.  Refeernces  required.  BOX  6143,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

WANTED :  Middleaged  housekeeper  for  retired 

farmer  on  Long  Island.  R.  S.  Smith,  H.  D.  1, 
Oyster  Bay,  N.  Y, _ 

EXPERIENCED  hatchery  manager  wanted.  One  with 

farm  background  experience  preferred.  Write  fully 
about  yourself  to  BOX  6144,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Etn- 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St„  New  York  City. 

FARM  manager  of  Guernsey  cattle,  experienced 
in  line  breeding,  feeding  and  developing  for  high 
production.  Further  details.  BOX  6101,  Rural  New- 
Yorker; _ 

EXPERIENCED  farmer,  42,  desires  dairy  farm 
position  as  manager.  Lifetime  farm  experience. 
Wife  desires  part-time  work;  experienced  house¬ 
keeper,  two  children  school  age.  Connecticut  or  New 
Jersey.  BOX  6107,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager.  Married,  18  years  ex¬ 

perience,  all  phases  dairy  farming.  Available  with¬ 
in  next  two  months.  BOX  6119,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WORKING  farm  manager,  45.  Steady  and  depend- 

,  able.  Good  education.  Prefer  sheep,  beef  cattle. 
Good  salary,  housing  and  schools  essential.  BOX  6120, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged,  seeks  position  on  trial 

basis,  July  22  to  August  19,  in  country  home. 
BOX  6125,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERT  maintenance  man,  43,  strong,  no  tobacco  nor 
liquor,  experienced  and  schooled  in  lawns,  building, 
equipment,  electric,  masonary,  plumbing,  welding.  Can 
lead  or  work  with  others.  Desires  permanent  position 
with  industry,  hotel,  camp,  institution  or  farm  with 
three  bedroom  living  quarters,  and  fair  wage.  Have 
own  tools.  BOX  6126.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  42,  good  cook,  likes  children  and 
farm  life  wishes  permanent  position,  country  place. 
Hotel  or  institution.  Experienced.  BOX  6129,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm-estate;  landscape  archi¬ 

tect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6130,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


PLAIN  cook  for  single  man’s  home.  Elderly,  active, 
sober,  reliable.  Some  wages  necessary.  BOX  6135, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BACHELOR’S  man,  wants  position  as  cook,  house- 
worker,  companion.  Sober,  dependable,  willing. 
Farm  or  town.  BOX  6136,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAN,  various  experience,  caretaker,  maintenance, 
domestic  work,  go  .anywhere.  BOX  6141,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Middleaged,  experienced,  earetaklng  for 
small  place.  Moderate  wages.  BOX  6151,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Work  on  farm  for  two  weeks  exchange 
room  and  board.  BOX  6145,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  managing  and  supervisory  ability; 

14  years  experience  in  private  homes,  plus  hotel 
trained;  desries  position,  small  home  or  hotel  near 
transportation,  immediately  available.  BOX  6146, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ENGLISHMAN,  married,  family,  age  50,  conscienti¬ 
ous,  willing,  hardworking,  lifes’  experience  mixed 
farming,  cultivation,  machinery,  cropping,  sheep,  etc. 
Good  references  supplied.  Robert  Alatthews,  Breach 
Farm,  Barham,  14  R,  Canterbury,  Kent,  England. 


MAN  married,  middleaged,  Protestant  accounting- 
business  background;  reliable,  sober,  likes  country; 
desires  position  as  secretary.  Willing  to  take  care 
of  chickens,  gardening  and  some  repairs.  BOX  6147, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER-Companion.  Lady  wishes  position 
with  elderly  gentleman  farmer.  Modern  home  pre¬ 
ferred  to  high  wages.  Own  car  and  dog.  Northern  New 
York  preferred.  BOX  6142,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  jf,  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  Ust,  all  types  farms 

and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland,  New  Jersey, _ 

FARMS:  Large,  small,  bare,  equipped;  gas  stations; 

hotels;  grills.  Free  bulletin.  Williams  (The  Farm 
Man),  R,  D.  1,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc..  Bartonsvllle, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

FOR  Sale:  90  acre  farm,  10-room  house;  30  minutes 
from  Troy.  BOX  5208,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
la  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Pfione 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W.  Wcrts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern"  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Fully  equipped  poultry  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Opportunity  for  part-time  employment  in 
the  hatchery  during  the  season.  BOX  6010,  Rural 

New-Yorker. _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York,  _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FARM  40  acres.  Cape  Cod  type  house,  electricity, 
on  dirt  road;  $2,500.  Caterson,  Damariscotta, 
Maine. _ 

850  feet  frontage  on  St.  Johns  River,  15  acres,  ex¬ 

cellent  fish  camp  site.  Three  small  houses,  two 
garages  and  chicken  house.  Electric  lights  and  good 
water.  Immediate  possession.  Charles  Folsom, 

Satsuma,  Florida, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  dairy  farm,  eastern  Long  Island. 
Hugh  C.  Filer,  East  Hampton,  N,  Y, _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  young  apple  orchard  of  65  acres,  30 
acres  In  full  bearing,  35  acres  starting  to  bear. 
Located  12  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  U.  S.  11.  Unlimited  possibilities  for 
retail  sales.  Two  modernized  houses.  Close  to  schools 
and  University.  Cold  storage  of  12,000  boxes.  Com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  equipment.  Frank  J.  Forster, 

Brewerton,  N.  Y. _ 

GOING  dairy  farm,  115  acres,  cutting  hay  corn  for 
75  head.  Hay  barn,  cow  barn,  storage  sheds, 
garage,  40  cows,  one  bull,  two  horses,  all  farm 
equipment,  including  two  tractors  and  truck.  Com¬ 
plete  information  on  request.  Leslie  A.  Eames 

Agency,  122  No.  Main  St.,  Mansfield,  Mass.  Tele- 
phone  747 -W. _ 

NEW  farm  and  business  catalog  free!  Just  out! 

Maine  to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1,000  up! 
West’s,  7-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

NEW  bungalow,  four  rooms,  electric,  water,  one 

acre,  bus  line,  trout  stream,  swimming,  150  miles 

from  N.  Y.  C.  Baldwin,  23  Van  Nostrund, 
Nanuet,  N,  Y, _ 

DAIRY  farm,  175  acres,  Chenango  County,  nine 
miles  from  Norwich,  New  York,  on  blacktop  road, 
good  drivethrough  basement  barn,  32  stanchions,  new 
barn  cleaner,  new  silo.  7-room  house,  oil  heat,  bath, 
other  conveniences,  other  outbuildings,  $15,000; 
terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  80-acre  farm,  all  offers  considered. 
Mary  Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ 

FARM  for  sale:  201  acres,  39  acres  valuable  timber, 
good  land  and  good  water  supply,  eight  good 
buildings.  In  Salem,  New  York.  Price  $4,000;  $1,000 
cash  balance  monthly  terms.  Write  BOX  6106, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

ADIRONDACK  AITS. :  Near  Lake  George,  Esso  gas 
station  and  variety  store,  with  all  equipment, 
beautiful  home,  7-room,  bath,  2-car  garage;  oil 
burner.  Reduced  $7,500 ;  part  ca6h.  Rent  potential 
buyer.  Photo,  details.  Ernest  Rogers,  owner.  Stony 
Creek,  N,  Y.  _ 

WANTED :  Farm  for  rent  will  take  over ;  equipment ; 
in  New  York  State,  BOX  6105,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SPECIAL:  100  acre  cattle-grain  farm,  along  paved 
highway,  80  acres  fertile  tractor  land,  40x60  barn, 
other  buildings.  Nice  8-room  dwelling,  bath,  elec¬ 
tricity,  etc.  17  sheep,  some  farm  equipment.  All  for 
$6,500;  half  cash.  Jackson  Realty,  201  York  Ave., 
Towanda,  Pa.  (Other  Bargains). _ 

HOUSE:  10  rooms,  %  acre,  modern  improvements; 

Lebanon,  N.  Y.  $4,200.  BOX  6102,  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  _ 

FOR  Sale:  64-aere  farm  on  macadam  highway,  short 
drive  from  village,  nice  7-room  house,  barn  in 
need  of  repair.  Price  $3,800,  easy  terms.  Craine  & 
Aliner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  A  small  house  with  %  acre  of  land  in 
Toms  River  or  Beachwood,  N.  J.  Will  pay  cash. 
Owners  only.  BOX  6100,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

65  ACRES,  7-room  house,  telephone  and  electric 
available.  Near  lake  $3,500.  Schoharie  County.  BOX 
6109,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

514  ACRES,  house  four  rooms,  bath,  lights  garage, 
house  for  1,000  layers,  near  Salisbury,  Aid.  Owner. 
BOX  6110,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ 

147  ACRE  fruit  and  dairy  farm  in  Ulster  County. 

11-room  house,  all  conveniences  in  house  and  barn. 
New  silo,  BOX  6111,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Small  modern  bungalow  colony,,  15  acres, 
in  Orange  County,  N.  Y.  Reasonable.  BOX  6114, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  200-300  acres,  100  tillable.  Hard  road, 
water  supply.  No  buildings.  Within  35  miles  of 
Kingston.  No  agents.  Kugler,  600  Alt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Clifton,  N,  J, _ 

97  MOST  beautiful  acres,  55  miles  to  New  York 
City.  Fred,  H.  Barnes,  Danbury,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  10-acre  farm,  7-room  house,  redecorated, 
wired  for  electricity.  New  roof,  barn.  Brandenau, 
R.  145,  Cairo,  N,  Y. _ _ 

A  ONCE  in  a  lifetime  opportunity:  Established, 
profitable  general  store  and  gasoline  business  in 
progressive  farming  community  in  scenic  Finger  Lakes 
tourist  and  fishing  area,  Including  land,  home,  store, 
fixtures  and  all  stock  on  hand.  Owner  aged  and  re¬ 
tiring  to  Florida.  Total  cash  price  $10,000.  Dr. 
AIcKee,  Alountour  Falls,  N,  Y. _ 

GAS  station  and  grocery  store.  On  Route  23.  Doing 

good  business  all  year.  Store  and  two  living  rooms. 
Furnace.  Two  toilets.  Nice  location  for  cabins.  Large 
frontage.  Farm  list  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency, 

Davenport,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  310  acre  farm  100  acres  tractor  tillable, 
new  barn,  60  Jamesway  stalls,  pens,  concrete  stave 
silo,  10  room  house,  all  modern.  64  Holsteins,  tractor, 
all  farm  equipment.  Sacrifice  at  $35,000.  James  H. 
Cruickshank,  telephone  LU  2-4586  N.  Y.  C.  Harry 
B.  Robertson  salesman,  Unadilla,  N.  Y. _ 

PETERSBURG,  N.  Y. :  112-acre  farm,  8-room 

furnished  house,  all  improvements,  good  barns. 
Stanley  Gildersleeve,  Pleasantyille,  N.  Y. _ 

OVERLOOK  Farm  and  dairy  store,  on  Route  7,  in 
the  village  of  East  Worcester,  N.  Y.  All  modern 
up  to  the  minute  equipment,  a  fine  flock  of  poultry,  a 
top  dairy  of  cows.  Produce,  poultry  and  dairy  pro¬ 
ducts  retailed  on  farm.  Price  $40,000.  Owners  J.  and 
R.  Rensma,  East  Worcester,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Small  abandoned  farm,  75  mile  radius 
New  York.  Electricity  .and  water  available.  BOX 
6121,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

BUY  direct  from  owner,  two  bungalows  and  a 
restaurant,  three  acres  land,  main  highway.  New 
Jersey.  Paul,  450  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N,  Y, 
FOR  Sale;  Tuckerton,  N.  J.,  fine  12-room  house,  all 
improvements.  Five  minutes  New  York  highway,  10 
minutes  Tuckerton  Bay,  25  miles  Atlantic  City.  Write 
Airs.  Alargaret  Lippincott,  26  Colonial  Road,  Alorris- 
town,  N,  J. _ 

FOR  Sale  $3,000:  90  acres,  river  views,  five  rooms, 

shower,  electricity,  garden,  large  barn,  city  close. 
BOX  101,  Sayre,  Pa. _ 

140  ACRE  farm,  large  barn  and  silo;  good  house, 
eight  rooms  and  bath  with  addition  suitable  for 
3-room  apartment;  200  ft.  drilled  well;  about  1500  ft. 
frontage  on  black  top  road.  Price  $7,000.  Dr.  A.  C. 
Goebel,  Brackett  Lake  Farms,  Bainbridge,  N.  Y. 


WANT  farm  vicinity  Millbroofr,  or  nearby  Connecticut. 
Write  4136  Eibertson  St„  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

FOR  Sale:  Cafe  beer  and  wine.  Living  quarters  tWf) 

rooms.  16!4  acres.  Substantial  business  for  3. 
couple.  P.  O.  BOX  264,  Ayer,  Alass. 

ADIRONDACKS :  14  acres  $200 ;  also  %  acre  oii 

highway,  beautiful  view;  $225.  BOX  6122,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


WE  get  top  price  for  large  equipped  farms.  Writs 

United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

250  ACRES:  About  100  acres  in  corn,  oats  and  hay; 

about  100  acres  pasture  and  50  acres  woods  on 
Brackett  Lake.  Newly  remodeled  12-room  house  with 
three  baths,  two  furnaces  (one  with  oil  burner), 
three  kitchens.  Drilled  well,  245  feet.  Barn  for  43 
head  with  silo  and  De  Laval  milkers.  28  milkers,  two 
bred  heifers,  purebred  Holstein  bull;  1950  W.  D. 
Allis  Chalmers  tractor  with  plows,  side  delivery  rake. 
New  Idea  manure  spreader.  Also  Alodel  C  tractor  with 
mower  and  cultivators;  1942  Dodge  1%  ton  truefl,  etc. 
$35,000.  Dr.  A.  C.  Goebel,  Brackett  Lake  Farms, 
Bainbridge,  N,  Y,  _ 

FOR  Rent:  Three  and  four  room  apartments.  Rental 

$425  per  year  each.  Plus  a  4-room  bungalow 
furnished  $300  per  year.  Airs.  Larson,  Callicoon,  N. 
Y.  Phone  192. 


modern  house  (acreage),  commuting  NYC  area: 
Box  296,  New  Rochelle  Post  Office,  N,  Y. _ 

Save  $1,000  to  invest  In  acreage  adjoining  water 

within  100  miles  of  N.  Y.  C„  Robert  Von  Alaluski, 
West  Norwood,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  50  acres  of  hay  and  pasture  land.  Alo- 

hawk  or  Hudson  River  Valley  area  preferred. 
Buildings  not  important.  BOX  6137,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Farm  of  109  acres,  town  of  Pike,  good 

buildings,  can  be  bought  with  crops,  tools  and  20 
good  cows.  Telephone,  milk  route,  school  bus,  on 
hard  road  near  town.  Selling  on  account  of  poor 
health.  A,  Beardslee,  Gainsville,  N,  Y, _ 

SELLING  6-acre  well  fruited  farm,  excellent  high 

location,  two  houses,  modem,  all  improvements, 
never  drying  spring,  800  ft.  off  9-W  near  Pough- 
keepsle ;  $15,000.  John  Pappargiris,  Milton,  N.  Y. 


SAIALL  manufacturer,  possibility  of  great  expansion 

desires  plant.  What  have  you  to  offer?  BOX  998 
Grand  Central  Station,  N.  Y.  17. 


PAWLING  Vicinity:  Four  bedroom  farmhouse,  im¬ 

provements,  porch,  oil  heat,  fireplace,  view,  trout 
stream,  garden,  peaceful  spot.  Season  $600  or  year 
round  rental.  Airs.  Kavey,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 
Evenings  telephone  5-1679. 


FOR  Rent:  Four  room  summer  bungalow,  in 

mountains;  lake.  Completely  furnished.  Restricted 
community.  Reasonable.  BOX  6148,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Eleven  (11)  acres,  four  (4)  acres  tillable 
land,  rest  in  wood.  Good  well,  3-room  house,  new 
house  started  but  garage  done;  good  view  of  the 
Hudson  River.  Price  $7,000.  BOX  6149,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 

AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.60;  10 

lbs.  $2.90  prepaid.  H,  J.  Avery,  Katonah,  N,  Y. 

HONEY:  Announcement  to  honey  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  or 
wild  flower  honey:  S  lbs.  11.50;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W.  B.  Gibson,  Box  581,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2)4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler.  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. 


GUARANTEED  maple  syrup,  $5.00  gallon  plus  post- 
age.  James  Elliott,  New  Kingston,  N,  Y. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 

(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  8t„  Hudson 
Falls.  N,  Y.  _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey :  Five  pounds  $1.50 ;  10  lb! 

pall  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  6s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ _ 

ORANGES:  $5.05  bushel  prepaid.  James  Kimber, 

Winter  Park,  Florida. _ 

HAAIS,  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked,  7 9 c .  Ready- to-serva 

Polish  style  hams,  and  corned  beef  89c.  Lucente 
Farms,  East  Durham,  N,  Y,  _ 

_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  W.  y7, 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential, _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds,  home  cooking.  $4.60  per  day;  $30  per  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins.  Turner  Center,  Maine, _ 

BOARDERS:  Echo  Valley  Farm,  Callicoon  Center, 

N,  Y.  Near  lake.  Home  cooking.  Scenic  views. 

SUMAIER  boarders:  Modern  farm  home,  beautiful 

surroundings  in  western  Pennsylvania;  good  home 
cooking.  Fifteen  minute  drive  to  lake  resort.  Adults 
only.  Write  to  Mrs.  B.  M.  Flaten,  Union  City, 
Pennsylvania. _ 

VACATION  at  Centerville  Farm.  Modem  conveni¬ 

ences,  good  food  served  New  England  style.  Fish¬ 
ing  nearby.  Seasonable  rates.  Write  Airs.  Herbert 
Vreeland,  Turner  Center,  Maine. _ 

ROOM,  board  wanted  by  real  Christian  in  place 

with  other  Christian  women,  girls.  Low  rates. 
Please  write.  Can  pay  regularly,  BOX  6123,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


ROOM  and  board  country  home;  Summer  or  all 

_ year  around.  BOX  296,  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

WILL  board  pensioners  in  comfortable  farm  home. 

Good  food,  clean  pleasant  rooms.  $40  per  month. 
Mrs.  Ina  Glover,  Hancock,  N,  Y, _ 

ELDERLY  boarders  wanted  permanently.  $90  per 

month,  Mrs.  Larson,  Callicoon,  N,  Y.  Phone  192. 

COUNTRY  home  for  pensioner,  steady  or  summer; 

low  rate,  by  elderly  lady  (German).  Television. 
Mrs.  Sehlitt,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

FOSTER  Home  Wanted:  For  parentless  Catholic 

boy,  16  years  old,  who  wants  to  live  with  farm 
family.  Southern  N.  Y.  county  preferred.  Cardinal’s 
Campaign  for  Foster  Homes  will  pay  $70  monthly  to 
foster  parents,  plus  medical  and  dental  expenses. 
Alust  be  Catholic  home.  Address  reply  to  Rev. 
Alichael  F.  Dwyer,  122  East  22  St.,  New  York  10, 
N.  Y,,  or  telephone  ORegon  7-5000, _ 

_ MISCELLANEOUS _ 

SAVE  money :  For  hire,  hay  wagons,  rubber  tired. 

especially  equipped  for  baled  hay,  and  chopped 
hay.  Will  transport.  Farmers  welcome  to  visit  or 
write.  Low  rates.  Indian  Hill  Farm,  Shrub  Oak, 
N.  Y.  Off  Route  6,  at  Taconic  State  Parkway,  1,000 
ft.  past  Alpine  Inn. 


PACKAGE  Bees:  Buy  northern-bred  bees  and  save 
transportation  charges.  Gentle  and  productive 
Italian  or  Caucasian.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds: 
$5.00,  queens  included.  None  C.  O.  D.  Connor . 
Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey.  ’ 

WOOD  shingles  wanted  for  barn 
Croton-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

siding. 

Hale, 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00;  chair  sets, 
Veva  Ladd,  Northfield,  Vermont. 

gifts. 

FOR  Sale:  International  pickup  baler 
Case  combine  power  takeoff,  four 
Irving  Klein,  White  Sulphur  Springs, 

wire  tie  $300. 
foot  cut  $350. 
N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Used  corn  binder,  also 

Columbia,  Glen  Ecko,  Virginia. 

blower. 

Clyde 

CALIFORNIA  Sachet  10  cents  each 

25  cents  plus  stamp.  Sarahs  Gift 
State  St.,  Barberton,  Ohio. 

or  three  for 
Shoppe,  69  E. 

CHILDREN’S  simple  crepe  dresses; 

white.  Sizes  1  to  4  $1.00;  3  for 
Thomas,  R.  D.  1,  Jordan,  New  York. 

blue, 

$2.85. 

yellow, 

Russell 

WANTED  to  buy:  Sickle  bar  and  power  take-off  for 

Jeep.  Also  Locke  power  lawn  mower.  Give  age, 
size,  price.  BOX  6131.  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Niagara  2-roll  peach  grader,  with  con¬ 

veyer  roller  and  brushes.  Perfect  condition,  used  less 
than  5,000  bushels,  60  bushel  capacity,  cost  now 
$1,350,  will  sell  $600  cash.  Basket  turner,  excellent 
condition,  price  now  $110  sell  $50  cash.  One 'Niagara 
power  take-off  duster,  perfect  condition,  used  60  hours. 
Sell  $150  cash.  Also  Niagara  duster  with  new  way 
air  cooled  motor,  mounted  on  four  steel  wheels,  good 
condition,  seU  $75  cash.  Trescott  peach  and  apple 
grader,  good  condition,  seU  $75.  Have  discontinued 
fruit  on  this  farm.  Lord  Bros.,  Dover,  Delaware. 
Telephone  Dover  3592. _ 

WANTED:  Old  crochet  books,  needlecraft  magazines, 

plain  and  fancy  needlecraft  magazines  1917  and 
any  other  years.  State  price  ia  first  letter.  Mildred 
Nicklaus,  Beaver,  Oregon. 


*»w 


IH  dealers  have  the  right  tools  and  equipment  for  every 
service  job.  This  saves  waste  motion  . . .  guarantees  bet¬ 
ter  workmanship.  IH  dealers  have  invested  thousands 
of  dollars  in  precision  equipment,  besides  regular  hand 
tools,  to  serve  you  better. 


IH-trained  servicemen 
use  precision  equipment 
to  do  Blue  Ribbon  Quality  work 
in  less  time... at  lower  cost 


They  restore  like-new  performance  with  tools  such  as  this 
hydraulic  press  for  straightening  connecting  rods.  Close 
tolerances,  within  thousandths  of  an  inch,  can  be  main¬ 
tained  with  these  precision  tools.  As  a  result,  IH  trained 
servicemen  can  duplicate  factory  workmanship. 


IH  servicemen  find  trouble  fast  with  equipment  like 
this  compression  tester.  It  tells  them  in  a  minute 
whether  piston  rings  or  valves  need  attention... with¬ 
out  removing  the  cylinder  head.  This  speeds  service 
on  your  farm  equipment  and  saves  you  money. 


They  take  the  guesswork  out  of  service  work  by  using 
precision  gauges  to  make  their  work  match  IH  fac¬ 
tory  standards.  They  prevent  engine-crippling  distor¬ 
tion  by  using  torque  wrenches  to  tighten  bearing  and 
head  bolts  just  enough  .  .  .  not  one  turn  too  much ! 


They  detect  worn  parts  with  tools  like  this  valve 
spring  tester.  Weak  springs  which  don’t  seat  the 
valves  properly  may  cause  loss  of  power  or  valve 
failure.  Here  again  testing  rather  than  guessing  can 
ward  off  unnecessary  delays  and  costly  repairs. 


THESE  FIVE  GIVE  YOU  COMPLETE 


a 

H 

***** 

5- STAR 

SERVICE 

0NB  ihrt  cowtil 
uittajl u${ 


1.  IH  Trained  Servicemen 

2.  IH  Approved  Tools  and  Equipment 

3.  IH  Blue  Ribbon  Certified  Quality 

4.  IH  Precision  Engineered  Parts 

5.  IH  Pre-season  Inspection  for 
Scheduled  Service 


Look  for  the  IH  5-Star  sign  when  you  need  service!  It’s 
your  assurance  of  prompt,  precise  service  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Your  IH  dealer  has  the  men,  the  machines, 
the  parts,  and  the  know-how  it  takes  to  make  McCor¬ 
mick  equipment  work  better  and  last  longer. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  • 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers-General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 
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AS  MAINE  GOES 


By  R.  W.  Duck 


E  had  visited  every  other  experi¬ 
ment  station  in  the  United  States, 
most  of  them  several  times,  and  re¬ 
ported  about  them  from  time »  to 
time  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  but 
we  had  never  been  up  to  the  Maine 
Station  at  Orono.  It  therefore  seemed  high 
time  that  this  be  done.  Such  a  trip  is  well 
worthwhile,  as  the  Pine  Tree  State  is  out¬ 
standing  in  the  variety  and  quality  of  its 
agricultural  work. 

Changes  in  Aroostook  County 


din,  which  produced  a  crossbred  called  Maine 
96-56;  at  the  same  time  selective  crossing  of 
Earlaine  with  Maine  3895-13  was  practiced. 
This  latter  cross  produced  a  type  designated 
as  Maine  B127.  Finally  selective  crossings 
were  made  between  96-56  and  B127  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Kennebec.  The  seed  of  this  new 
variety  is  now  available  commercially.  It  is 
a  high  yielder  and  possesses  superior  quality. 
At  present,  Katahdins  are  the  most  popular 
variety  grown  in  Maine  and  comprise  a  high 
percentage  of  the  crop.  Dr.  Struchtemeyer 
stressed  the  point  that  the  most  important 
thing  in  present  day  potato  sales  is  a  superior 
quality  tuber.  Realizing  this  necessity,  if  their 
potatoes  are  to  retain  a  dominant  position  in 


On  our  recent  trip  to  Orono,  Dean  Arthur 
L.  Deering  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Aroostook  County  farmers  are  reducing  their 
potato  acreage.  This  land  will  now  be  used  to  Eastern  markets,  Maine  potato  growers  re¬ 
grow  more  oats,  and  also  for  pasture  and  hay  cently  voted  to  assess  all  of  their  potatoes  one 
land  to  take  care  of  the  roughage  needs  of  cent  a  barrel,  this  money  to  be  used  for  re- 
the  increasing  numbers  of  dairy  and  beef  search,  market  studies  and  promotional  work, 
cattle.  A  late  survey  report  shows  that  since  The  new  Kennebec  variety  is  a  good  start  in 
last  Fall  in  the  southern  and  central  part  of  this  work.  It  is  extra  mealy  and  has  a  high 
the  county  dairy  cattle  have  been  increased  starch  content,  both  of  which  are  indications 
by  5,000  head  and  beef  cattle  by  some  10,000  of  superior  quality, 
head;  in  addition  about  100,000 
acres  of  former  potato  land  are 
now  being  used  for  raising  oats. 

The  favored  oat  varieties  in  this 
area  are  Ajax,  Bonda  and  Clinton. 

Dean  Deering  also  mentioned 
that  in  Washington  and  Hancock 
Counties  blueberries  are  now  a 
major  crop,  with  some  70,000 
acres  devoted  to  their  culture. 

This  year’s  crop  promises  to  be  a 
good  one  although  a  late  frost 
caused  some  damage.  Strawberries 
as  well  as  garden  truck,  especially 
cauliflower,  are -likewise  receiving 
increased  attention  as  possible 
farm  crops  to  replace  the  re¬ 
duced  potato  acreage. 


The  dairy  herd  at  the  Maine  Station,  Orono,  is  composed  of  all  the  leading 
breeds.  The  cows  shown  are  on  improved  native  grass  pasture,  which 
furnishes  them  with  plenty  of  nutritious  forage  during  the  first  part  of 

Summer. 


White  Pine  Blister  Rust 

Maine  is  noted  for  its  vast  forest 
industry.  The  logs  were  coming 
down  the  rivers  in  untold  millions 
as  we  drove  along  the  shore  road 
on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot. 

Foresters  and  farmers  have  been 
much  disturbed  by  the  increasing 
prevalence  of  the  white  pine 
blister  rust.  This  serious  fungus 
blight  causes  the  young  white 
pine  needles  to  turn  a  reddish- 
brown  in  color;  it  soon  spreads  to 
the  bark,  branches  and  trunk, 
which  it  girdles  with  a  rough, 
killing  growth.  When  young  pine 
trees  become  infected  with  the 
blister  rust,  they  soon  die;  older 
trees  live  for  several  years  after 
becoming  thus  infected  but  they 
too  eventually  die  from  its  effects. 

Investigators  at  the  Maine 
College  of  Forestry  have  found 
that  the  best  time  to  combat  and 
control  the  white  pine  blister  rust 
is  during  the  early  Summer.  At 
that  time  all  of  the  nearby  inter¬ 
mediary  host  plants  of  currant 
and  gooseberry  bushes  must  be 
destroyed.  This  breaks  the  life 
cycle  of  the  rust  disease  and 
consequently  prevents  its  spread. 

All  such  bushes  should  be  eliminated  for  a  Another  practical  piece  of  research  which 
distance  of  at  least  900  feet  from  stands  of  is  being  brought  to  the  attention  .  of  Maine 
white  pine.  The  various  weed  killers,  such  as  potato  growers  is  that  in  many  instances  their 
ammonium  sulfamate  or  the  2,4-D  prepa-~  potato  fields  are  being  overfertilized  for  ni- 
rations  are  effective  if  properly  applied.  The  trogen  due  to  heavy  applications  of  manure, 


Potatoes  need  considerable  amounts  of  potash  in  order  to  make  good  growth 
and  produce  well.  The  Katahdins  on  the  left  received  no  potash,  while  those 
on  the  right  were  adequately  supplied  with  a  5-8-9  formula.  Greater  vigor 
and  darker  color  of  foliage  resulted  with  the  potash  plantings  and  their  yield 
was  increased  about  20  per  cent.  This  test  was  recently  conducted  at  the 
-  Maine  Station. 


bushes  can  also  be  grubbed  out  and  burned. 

Kennebec  —  A  New  Potato  Variety 

In  spite  of  reduced  acreage  this  year,  which 
is  estimated  at  22  per  cent  for  the  State, 
potatoes  in  Maine  are  still  the  big  crop.  In 
talking  over  potato  problems  with  Dr.  R.  A. 
Struchtemeyer,  head  of  the  agronomy  depart¬ 
ment,  he  mentioned  their  new  potato  variety 
known  as  Kennebec.  It  was  produced  by  cross¬ 
ing  selected  strains  of  Chippewa  and  Katah- 


but  are  underfertilized  for  potash  and  phos¬ 
phoric  acid.  The  suggestion  is  therefore  to  use 
either  a  6-9-9  or  a  5-8-9  formula,  at  a  rate 
of  not  over  2,500  pounds  per  acre,  on  potato 
land  which  has  been  annually  fertilized  for 
several  years. 

Some  recent  investigations  of  Professors 
Reiner  Bonde  and  E.  S.  Schultz,  concerning 
control  of  late-blight  tuber  rot,  shows  that 
considerable  losses  from  late-blight  occur 
nearly  every  year  in  Maine.  Much  of  this 
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tuber  rot  is  the  result'  of  harvesting  the  crop 
while  the  fungus  is  still  alive  and  before  the 
plants  are  completely  dead.  Even  a  light  in¬ 
fection  on  the  foliagp  may  later  cause  a  great 
amount  of  tuber  decay  in  the  bin,  as  the 
freshly  dug  tubers  become  inoculated  with 
the  late-blight  spores  in  the  process  of  digging 
the  crop.  The  amount  of  tuber  rot  may  be 
greatly  reduced  by  delaying  harvesting  until 
the  plants  have  been  killed  by  frost.  Where 
earlier  harvesting  is  desired,  as  is  true  with 
most  commercial  crops,  the  potato  tops  should 
be  killed  by  spraying  with  a  herbicide  or 
using  a  rotobeater.  The  danger  from  late- 
blight  tuber  rot  may  also  be  greatly  reduced 
by  spraying  with  DDT,  used  in  accordance 
with  recommendations  of  the  local  county 
agent.  Resistant  varieties,  such  as  the  new 
Kennebec,  and  Sebago  which  does  not  de¬ 
velop  rot  in  the  bin,  are  likewise  a  means  of 
combating  this  trouble. 

Broiler  Production 

Broiler  production  in  Maine  is  another 
major  farm  business  which  is  steadily  in¬ 
creasing,  as  it  is  well  suited  to  farms  with 
relatively  small  tillable  acreage,  besides  being 
comparatively  close  to  many  good  Eastern 
markets.  A  visit  with  Prof.  R.  W.  Gerry  in 
charge  of  this  work  at  Orono  provided  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  information  about  the 
Station’s  latest  experimental  work 
with  broilers.  Their  nutritional 
work  shows  that  it  is  desirable  to 
use  vitamin  B-12  in  broiler 
rations;  this  is  now  provided  in 
most  standard  commercial  mixed 
broiler  feeds.  At  the  Maine  Sta¬ 
tion  considerable  attention  is  now 
being  given  to  numerous  crosses 
of  various  breeds  and  strains  to 
find  out  just  which  will  make  the 
best  broilers. 

Their  tests  show  that  the 
strain  is  of  far  more  importance 
for  increased  efficiency  and 
economy  of  gain  with  10-week- 
old  birds  than  any  of  the  possible 
breed  cross  combinations.  Prof. 
Gerry’s  observations  were  that 
out  of  many  such  tests  and  crosses 
their  best  broilers  were  obtained 
with  carefully  selected  strains  of 
White  Rocks;  naturally  from  a 
broiler  consideration  the  Leghorns 
were  last.  An  interesting  cross, 
and  one  which  resulted  in  a  good 
bird  of  high  quality,  although  a 
little  too  small  for  best  commercial 
purposes,  was  the  use  of  White 
Leghorn  males  on  Rhode  Island 
Red  females.  The  resultant  cross¬ 
breds  were  principally  white,  with 
slight  red  flecking  of  the  cockerels 
and  slight  black  flecking  of  the 
pullets. 

A  recent  survey  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  Professors  Alvah  L. 
Perry  and  George  F.  Dow  shows 
that  costs  and  returns  in  broiler 
production  were  influenced  prim¬ 
arily  by  the  numbers  raised,  all 
other  factors  being  approximately 
equal.  Broiler  producers  with  less 
than  1,000  birds  raised  per  year 
had  a  profit  of  only  $76  per  farm, 
as  compared  with  a  profit  of 
$2,567  for  those  raising  8,000  or 
more  broilers  annually.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  profits  was  due  princi¬ 
pally  to  more  complete  use  of 
labor,  buildings  and  equipment. 
When  only  1,000  broilers  were  raised,  the 
daily  requirements  for  this  number  was  4.3 
hours,  while  in  lots  of  8,000  or  more  the  labor 
requirement  per  1,000  birds  was  only  1.6 
hours.  The  corresponding  decrease  in  cost  per 
pound  of  meat  raised  was  4.2  cents. 

Grassland  Farming 

Maine,  like  her  sister  New  England  States, 
is  paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the 
possibilities  of  grassland  farming.  The  recent 
studies  and  experiments  of  Prof.  D.  S.  Fink 
of  the  dairy  department  show  that  a  more 
permanent  and  productive  system  of  grass¬ 
land  farming  can  be  developed  in  Maine  and, 
as  a  result,  (Continued  on  Page  444) 
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|  EARS  ago,  a  noted  humorist  remarked 
that  age  brings  vain  regrets,  a  lot 
of  shopworn  experience  and  teeth 
that  can  be  left  in  a  glass  of  water 
overnight.  He  might  have  added  the 
privilege  of  indulging  in  reminis¬ 
cence.  The  title  of  this  paper  was  that  of  a 
collection  of  songs  sung  in  a  little  country 
church  I  attended  some  60  odd  years  ago.  It 
probably  stemmed  from  the  idea  that  bread 
is  the  staff  of  life,  but  it  has  special  fitness 
here  because  of  the  many  and  diverse  food 
uses  to  which  wheat  is  put.  While  bread  is 
indeed  a  major  item,  there  are  very  many 
others,  such  as  cakes,  pie  crust,  crackers, 
macaroni,  spaghetti,  breakfast  cereals,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  To  meet  these  diverse  re¬ 
quirements,  wheats  of  different  kinds  and 
characteristics  are  grown  and  used.  The  best 
bread  sorts  come  from  the  area  west  of  the 
Mississippi  River  where  normal  rainfall  is 
light  and  temperatures  high  when  the  plants 
are  in  head.  This  sort  of  climate  shortens  the 
ripening  period  and  results  in  a  higher  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  wheat  berry.  But  high  pro¬ 
tein  percentage  is  not  wanted  by  the  makers 
of  pastry  flour.  It  is  in  this  respect  that  our 
best  eastern  grown  wheats  are  greatly  su¬ 
perior.  They  are  tops  for  cakes,  crackers,  pie 
crust  and  all  kinds  of  sweet  goods.  The  out¬ 
put  by  commercial  companies  of  food  products 
best  derived  from  wheat  of  pastry  flour  type 
is  of  such  proportions  that  an  enormous 
amount  of  such  wheat  is  in  regular  demand. 

Although  winter  wheat  was  grown  in  New 
York  State  by  early  Dutch  settlers  more  than 
300  years  ago,  it  was  not  until  late  in  the 
last  century  that  serious  efforts  were  made 
to  breed  new  sorts  or  to  purify  existing  varie¬ 
ties.  Even  then  increased  acre  yield  was  the 
chief  goal  and  selection  the  usual  method. 
Color  of  berry  and  protein  content  were  rela¬ 
tively  of  little  importance.  But,  as  the  demand 
for  pastry  flour  and  certain  whole  wheat 
products  increased,  they  assumed  high  conse¬ 
quence.  To  obtain  the  right  protein  content 
added  greatly  to  the  complexity  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  problem.  The  wheat  grower  always  wants 
high  acreage  yield' and,  to  get  this  combined 
with  all  the  other  essential  things,  is  from  the 
breeder’s  standpoint  no  simple  thing.  The 
straw  must  be  stiff  enough  to  stand  until  har¬ 
vest;  the  plants  must  be  resistant  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  strains  of  rust  and  of  the  smuts  not 
controllable  by*  seed  treatments.  Since  most  of 
our  wheat  is  now  harvested  by  combines,  non- 
shattering  of  overripe  kernels  is  essential.  All 
these  things  are  to  a  large  extent  controlled 
by  heredity.  Berry  color  is  important  to 
makers  of  whole  wheat  products,  white 
kernelled  sorts  being  much  preferred. 

Wheat  Work  at  Cornell 

When  wheat  breeding  work  got  under  way 
at  the  Cornell  Station  some  four  decades  ago, 
wheat  fields,  so  far  as  the  purity  of  varieties 
go,  were  a  mess.  Most  of  them  were  mixtures 
of  varied  and  diverse  sorts.  About  1910,  the 
Hickox  Rumsey  Compa¬ 
ny  of  Batavia,  N.  Y.,.  in¬ 
troduced  the  Junior  No. 

6.  It  was  derived  from 
an  old  variety,  the  Gold 
Coin,  by  mass  selection. 

Though  high  in  pastry 
flour  quality,  it  was 
mediocre  in  yield  and 
highly  susceptible  to  in¬ 
jury  by  Hessian  fly.  The 
Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  at  Cornell  later 
put  out  several  good 
varieties  but  none  really 
rang  the  bell  until  York¬ 
win,  a  new  crossbred 
sort,  was  introduced  in 
1935.  Yorkwin  really 
went  to  town.  Farmers 
who  tried  it  reported 
almost  unbelievably  high 
yields.  By  1940,  prob¬ 
ably  half  of  the  Western 
New  York  wheat  acre¬ 
age  was  in  Yorkwin. 

Makers  of  shredded 
wheat  and  of  other 
whole  wheat  products 
liked  it  because  of  its 


The  Finest  of  the  Wheat 


By  F.  P.  Bussell 


fine  white,  plump  berry;  millers  because  it 
gave  pastry  flour  of  excellent  quality,  and 
farmers  because  it  yielded  so  well.  Apparent¬ 
ly,  Michigan  wheat  growers  like  it  too.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  recent  report,  67  per  cent  of  the 
present  wheat  acreage  in  that  State  is  in 
Yorkwin.  That  is  a  lot  of  wheat. 

But  Yorkwin  is  not  without  a  competitor. 
In  1942  the  Cornell  Station  offered  another 
white  kernelled  sort,  the  Cornell  595.  It  is 
somewhat  stiff er  strawed  than  Yorkwin  and 
more  highly  resistant  to  loose  smut,  but 
occasionally  it  throws  a  few  red  kernels.  De¬ 
spite  this  defect,  the  acreage  of  595  is  now 
about  equal  to  that  of  Yorkwin  and  together 
these  two  varieties  occupy  about  95  per  cent 
of  the  total  wheat  acreage  in  New  York.  By 
careful  head  selection  and  testing,  595  has 
been  purified  and  Prof.  A.  A.  Johnson  of 
Cornell  informs  me  that  all  of  the  seed 
planted  to  grow  certified  seed  in  1952  will 
trace  to  the  purified  strain.  This  variety  has 
also  gone  over  big  in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 
In  1946,  a  representative  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  that  Province  called  at  my 
office  at  Cornell  to  talk  seed  wheat.  I  located 
a  carload  of  certified  seed  which  was  shipped 
and  planted  that  Fall.  It  is  my  information 
and  on  good  authority  that  at  the  present 
time  approximately  one  half  the  wheat  acre¬ 
age  in  the  Province  is  planted  to  595. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  for  the  benefit  of 
poultrymen  that  some  years  ago,  the  Cornell 
Station  developed  and  introduced  a  red 
kernelled  sort  which  was  named  Nured.  It  is 
somewhat  higher  in  protein  than  Yorkwin  or 
595  and  was  offered  as  a  good  feed  wheat 
for  poultry  or  other  livestock.  It  is  a  high 
yielder  but  has  a  rather  weak  straw  and  is 
not  considered  by  New  York  millers  a  top 
quality  pastry  flour  sort. 

Growing  Good  Winter  Wheat 

The  wheat  breeders  have  performed  yeoman 
service  by  providing  top  ranking  varieties  and 
there  is  usually  abundance  of  pure  certified 
seed  of  these  on  the  market.  It  remains  for 
the  wheat  grower  to  carry  on.  Wheat  is  a 
good-soil  crop  and  should  be  grown  only  on 
fertile  land  that  is  well  drained  and  sweet 
enough  to  grow  red  clover  well.  Wheat  roots 
go  fairly  deep  and  seed  bed  preparation 
should  take  this  into  account.  Grass  or  legume 
seedings  made  with  wheat  will  profit  also  by 
such  practice.  Surface  tilth  should  be  such  as 
to  make  plant  emergence  as  easy  as  possible. 

The  kind  and  amount  of  commercial 
fertilizer  to  use  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which 
should  be  based  on  knowledge  of  customary 
practice  and  known  fertility  of  the  soil.  Some 
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Photo:  A.  A.  Johnson 

Dr.  H.  H.  Love,  of  Cornell  University,  and  Hoyt  Ackles,  Onondaga  County  farmer,  inspect 

a  field  of  certified  Cornell  595  wheat. 


growers  top  dress  wheat  with  manure  in 
Winter  or  early  Spring;  others  do  not.  In  either 
case  the  Cornell  Station  recommends  that  250 
pounds  of  8-16-8  or  its  equivalent  per  acre  be 
applied  at  seeding  time.  Then  later  on,  in 
Winter  or  early  Spring,  either  six  tons  of 
phosphated  manure  or,  where  no  manure  is 
applied,  70  pounds  of  ammoniated  nitrate. 
These  supply  available  nitrogen  during  a 
critical  growth  period  particularly  in  years 
when  weather  in  April  is  cold  and  wet  and 
soil  nitrifying  organisms  unable  to  work.  It 
is  like  a  shot  in  the  arm  of  humans  when  a 
stimulant  is  needed.  The  added  push  may  also 
aid  the  plants  to  outsmart  some  of  the  fung¬ 
us  diseases  that  cause  damage  to  wheat. 

When  to  Plant 

Time  of  planting  is  also  a  matter  of  judg¬ 
ment  based  on  the  past  experience  of  wheat 
growers  in  any  given  locality.  Then  too,  wet 
fall  weather  sometimes  upsets  plans  and 
schedules  and  has  to  be  reckoned  with.  In 
areas  where  the  growing  season  extends  into 
late  Fall,  as  for  example  on  Long  Island,  the 
first  week  in  October  is  usually  better  than 
earlier.  It  is  my  observation  that  in  most  areas 
of  New  York  where  it  is  widely  grown,  wheat 
sown  between  the  10th  and  20th  of  September 
does  better  than  if  sown  later.  Fortunately, 
our  recommended  varieties  are  quite  winter 
hardy  and  come  through  even  though  sowings 
are  delayed  until  in  October.  It  has  been  my 
observation  too  that  bunt  or  stinking  smut 
seems  to  develop  less  readily  in  early  than  in 
late  sown  fields  in  upstate  New  York.  On  the 
whole,  mid-September  in  that  area  is  the 
better  bet. 

Rates  of  Sowing 

How  much  seed  wheat  should  be  sown  to 
the  acre?  The  right  answer  depends  on  several 
things.  These  are  (1)  the  percentage  strong 
germination  of  the  seed,  (2)  the  time  of  sow¬ 
ing,  and  (3)  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Assum¬ 
ing  the  seed  gives  90  per  cent  or  better  of 
healthy  plants,  is  sown  on  well  prepared  soil 
of  good  fertility  and  at  or  near  the  date 
recommended  for  the  locality,  the  rate  should 
not  exceed  one  and  a  half  bushels  to  the  acre. 
The  point  is  that,  given  a  good  start  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  plenty  of  nutrients,  wheat  tends  to 
stool  heavily  and  under  such  conditions,  this 
amount  of  seed  is  plenty.  This  recommen¬ 
dation  applies  only  when  all  the  three  above 
stated  conditions  are  met.  When  sowing  is  de¬ 
layed  till  later  than  the  time  normal  for  the 
area  or  the  soil  is  not  in  highly  fertile  con¬ 
dition,  two  bushels  to  the  acre  or  even  two 
and  a  half  are  likely  to  be  better.  Strong,  high 

germinating  seed  is  es¬ 
sential  in  any  case.  It 
gets  the  plants  off  to  a 
good  start. 

Seed  Treatments 

One  of  the  worst  of 
wheat  diseases  is  the 
covered  o  r  stinking 
smut.  If  present  to  any 
noticeable  degree,  it  cuts 
yields  and  renders  the 
crop  unfit  for  milling.  It 
is  easily  controlled  how¬ 
ever  by  treating  the 
seed  with  one  of  the 
several  organic  mercury 
dusts.  Some  milling  con¬ 
cerns  provide  an  efficient 
and  inexpensive  seed 
treating  service  and  all 
nearby  wheat  growers 
should  avail  themselves 
of  it.  If  such  service  is 
not  available,  homemade 
treating  machines  may 
be  constructed.  Some 
dust  manufacturers  pro¬ 
vide  directions  for 
(Cont’d  on  Page  445), 
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BIG  CAPACITY 


MODEL  D- FOLDS  2  WAYS 


Air-lifts  heavy  silage  into  highest 
silos!  Blows  grain  up  to  100  feet  or 
more  through  horizontal  pipe!  Low, 
wide  auger  hopper  folds  UP  for  drive- 
thru  unloading.  Fan  assembly  folds 
FORWARD  onto  air  wheels  for  trans¬ 
port.  Spring-tension  Safety  Clutch 
stops  auger  instantly. 

MODEL  A— -SKIDS  ANYWHERE  ' 

Steel  runners  save  the  cost  of  air 
wheels.  Compact,  low-cost.  Six-fan  ro¬ 
tor  has  powerful  air-lift,  anti-clog 
forage  hooks.  Low  rpm.,  easy  on  grain. 


Sma//eif 


f - 1 

Manufacturing 
Company 

5 77  York  St.,  Manitowoc,  Wis, 

Gentlemen  :  Send  me  your  new  FREE 
booklets  on: 

□  Forage  and  Grain  Blowers 

□  Hatchet  Hammermill 

□  Deep-cutting  RAM  DISK 


n 

i* 

i 
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\ 

I  Name 

I 


Address 


Please  Print 


a  In 

iTy  of  water  your- 


CONSOL 


self  with 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as  ’ 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you^ 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead, 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
tOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4'  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


For  BETTER  PRO*1!! 


Equip  with 


'Ttfan&et  "  Fruit  &  Vegetable 

Handling  Equipment 

Write  lor  lull  inlormolion 


Company,  Inc. 


Fairport,  New  York 


<( 


It's  hard 
to  beat  a  HARDER 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO. 
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That’s  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder.  ’ 


For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  service 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free, 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 


If  you  prefer  concrete  then  the  popular 
"red  and  white  top"  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It’s  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere. 


Write  or  phone  today 
for  descriptive  literature . 


HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y„, 


FALL  PRICE  LIST 

WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  20c 

FOR  YOUR  FAVORITE 

TREES-SHRUBS-ROSES 
AZALEAS,  etc. 

It’s  as  simple  as  A,  B,  C  to  reproduce  your  own 
favorites  for  only  20c  each  .  .  .  our  special  prep¬ 
aration,  AIR-LAY-GRO,  applied  to  a  branch 
will  make  roots  grow  in  a  few  weeks.  Cut  off 
branch  below  root  and  you  have  a  new  plant,  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  parent.  Safe-Quick-Sure.  Sold  on 
money  back  guarantee. 

Complete  Kit  for  10  new  plants,  with  Art 
detailed  directions,  Posptaid . QfciUU- 

Money  Back  Guar.  Send  Check  or  M.  O.  to: 

WILMAT  HOLLY  CO. 

BOX  304- R,  NARBERTH,  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKING! 

GROWMORE  FARM  SEED  SALES 

Franchises  Open  In  Unassigned  Territories. 

Write  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  inc. 

P.  O.  BOX  937,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  GET  "BURNED-UP"  TOO? 

Just  like  those  Old  Style  Cotton  Wicks.  Send  for 
VICK-WICK.  Gives  a  hotter  cleaner  flame,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  last  three  years.  Same  size  as  Perfection 
33IX.  Diameter  3  5/16.  Only  $1.50  each,  4  for  $5.00 
Postage  Paid.  VICK-WICK  CORP., 

OLD  SAYBROOK,  CONNECTICUT 


- MAKE  BUTTONHOLES  THE  EASY  WAY! - 

Sewing  machine  attachment  also  quilts,  darns,  over¬ 
casts  seams,  mends,  etc.  Saves  time.  Extremely  useful. 

Only  $1.00.  Sorry,  no  C.  O.  D.’s. 
FRANZEN,  116  E.  3rd.,  LANSDALE,  PENNA. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
whit  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

642  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


IMMAPIII  ATP  Cleanliness  with  DEODOL — it  foams 
I  rrl  ItlttUULH  I  L  — tt  cleanses— it  never  leaves  rings. 
The  worlds  most  fragrant  Pinebath.  Teenagers  yell  for 
their  baths.  Ony  $1.00  for  60  baths.  PREMIER 
CHEMICALS,  509  (Y)  Cox  Bldg.,  Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Superfection  (everbearing) 
$4.95  Hundred,  Postpaid.  REX  SPROUT,  Sayre,  Pa. 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  NEW  YORK  GROWN 

WINTER  WHEAT 

YORKWIN  (WHITE)  and  595  (WHITE) 

WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  CO.  e?8t8A8B-  ROCHESTER  1,  N.Y. 

Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


Poultry  is  an  important  part  of  farming  in  Maine.  These  well  grown  White 
Rocks  are  doing  fine  on  good  range  at  Orono.  In  the  right  background  is 
the  dairy  bam,  with  poultry  building  housing  broilers  shown  at  right  rear. 


As  Maine  Goes  — 

(Continued  from  Page  442) 

he  envisions  a  material  increase  and 
improvement  in  the  State’s  livestock 
farming  activities.  He  observed  that 
one-half  acre  per  cow  of  improved 
native  pasture  in  Maine  will  provide 
forage  for  both  dairy  cows  and  their 
calves  during  May  and  June.  In 
order  to  obtain  this  result,  the 
pasture  should  receive  an  annual 
application  of  fertilizer  in  such 
amount  as  to  supply  60  pounds  each 
of  nitrogen  (N),  phosphoric  acid 
(P2  Os) ,  and  potash  (K20). 

The  first  crop  at  the  rate  of  two 
acres  per  cow,  from  ladino  clover, 
when  grown  in  association  with 
timothy,  will  meet  the  winter  rough- 
age  requirements  of  a  dairy  cow  and 
her  calf,  while  the  subsequent 
growth  will  furnish  abundant  and 
excellent  pasturage  from  the  first 
part  of  July  until  November.  This 
land  should  receive  annual  appli-, 
cations  per  acre  of  eight  tons  of 
manure,  fortified  with  superphos¬ 
phate;  this  will  maintain  the  ladino- 
timothy  mixture  in  excellent  pro¬ 
duction  over  long  periods  of  time. 
These  studies  show  that  the  ladino- 
timothy  aftermath  pasture,  following 


the  removal  of  the  first  crop  for 
either  hay  or  grass  silage,  surpasses 
any  other  pasture  crop  for  dairy 
cows  in  the  State  of  Maine. 

To  Increase  Blueberry  Stands 

Recent  tests  at  the  Maine  Station, 
conducted  by  Prof.  C.  W.  Hitz, 
show  that  if  an  underground  blue¬ 
berry  rhizome  (stem  with  roots  be¬ 
low  and  shoots  above)  is  severed  by 
cutting  through  the  sod,  a  new 
growth  usually  occurs  at  or  near  the 
point  where  the  rhizome  was  cut. 
The  use  of  a  turf  hoe  to  cut  the 
rhizomes  resulted  in  a  considerable 
increase  in  new  upright  stems  and 
also  in  new  root  growth.  A  disk 
harrow,  however,  did  more  damage 
to  the  old  plants  than  was  compen¬ 
sated  for  by  the  number  of  new 
plants  obtained.  The  hoe  cutting  of 
the  rhizomes  resulted  not  only  in 
an  increase  of  new  uprights  and  like¬ 
wise  stimulated  new  rhizome  growth, 
but  in  addition  served  to  spread  the 
plants  in  -the  field. 

And  so,  Maine  goes  forward.  Her 
farmers  are  keeping  abreast  of  the 
times  and  anticipating  possible  future 
developments  by  cooperating  with 
and  participating  in  the  excellent  re¬ 
search  work  being  done  at  their 
State  Station  in  Orono. 


Logs  are  floated  down  the  nvers  in  Maine.  These  pulpwood  logs  have  jus\ 
arrived  at  their  receiving  point  near  Old  Town  on  the  Penobscot  River 
where  they  are  being  sorted  and  sent  to  the  paper  mill,  in  background  foi 

processing.  3 


Cape  Cod  Strawberry 
Picking  Contest 

Something  new  was  recently 
started  in  the  strawberry  industry 
this  year  in  Barnstable  County, 
Mass.,  where  the  committee  in 
charge  of  the  Cape  Cod  Festival  of 
Strawberries  at  Falmouth,  included 
a  champion  picking  contest.  The  con¬ 
test  was  staged  on  the  farm  of 
Frank  Rose,  East  Falmouth. 

The  winner,  Ann  Gomes  of  Tea- 
ticket,  picked  at  the  rate  of  35  quarts 
an  hour.  Committee  of  growers  was: 
Tony  Andrews,  Chairman,  East 
Falmouth;  John  Costa,  Hatch ville; 
Manuel  Roderigues,  East  Falmouth; 
and  Frank  Rose,  East  Falmouth. 
They  were  assisted  by  Bert  Tomlin¬ 
son,  County  Agent-Manager  of  the 
Cape  Cod  Extension  Service,  Barn¬ 
stable. 

Following  are  some  of  the  details 
regarding  the  contest:  1 — All  con¬ 
testants  had  to  be  sponsored  by 
strawberry  growers,  and,  an  entry  fee 
of  $1.00  paid  on  each  contestant. 
2 — The  grower  had  to  certify  that 
the  contestant  sponsored  had  at 
some  previous  time  picked  200 
quarts  or  more  in  one  day.  3< — The 
picking  contest  ran  15  minutes.  4 — 
Judges  used  a  score  card  which  set 
up  a  perfect  score  for  each  con¬ 
testant  as  follows:  100  points  for 
each  one  quart  picked  to  measure 
speed,  100  points  for  each  quart 
picked  to  measure  quality,  and  50 
points  for  each  quart  picked  to  mea¬ 
sure  clean  picking  of  rows.  Judges 
cut  one  point  or  more  per  quart  for 
improperly  filled  'baskets,  under¬ 
grade  berries  and  for  not  leaving  a 
clean  picked  row.  B.  T. 


Birdsfoot  Growers  Organize 

The  Western  New  York  Birdsfoot 
Trefoil  Co-operative,  Inc.,  was  re¬ 
cently  organized  to  promote  and  de¬ 
velop  this  enterprise;  it  will  serve 
the  three  western  counties  of 
Chautauqua,  Cattaraugus  and 
Wyoming.  James  Prustman,  of  Frank - 
linville,  was  named  president,  Wil¬ 
lard  R.  Reynolds,  vice-pres.,  and 
William  E.  Jenkins,  Wyoming,  secy- 
treas.  Directors  are  Mr.  Reynolds, 
Russell  Young,  Randolph;  Mr. 
Jenkins;  Dr.  H.  A.  Miller,  Forest- 
ville;  Arlis  Washbon,  Caneadea,  and 
Mr.  Prustman.  The  membership  fee 
was  fixed  at  $10.  The  organization 
will  assist  members  in-  marketing 
birdsfoot  trefoil  seed,  and  in  the 
promotion  of  a  wider  adoption  of 
this  crop.  E.  w.  G. 
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The  Finest  of  the  Wheat 

(Continued  from  Page  443) 
making  them  or  such  directions  may 
be  found  in  Cornell  Extension  Bulle¬ 
tin  No.  584.  It  is  entitled  “Seed  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Small  Grains”  and  a  copy 
of  it  may  be  had  from  the  Office  of 
Publications,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Importance  of  Good  Seed  Wheat 

If  the  finest  of  the  wheat  is  to 
be  grown  and  harvested.,  it  is  hard 
to  overestimate  the  importance  of 
the  kind  and  quality  of  the  seed 
sown.  Variety  ranks  high  because 
one  sort  may  heavily  outyield  an¬ 
other  under  exactly  similar  con¬ 
ditions.  It  does  so  because  of  superior 
breeding.  But  there  are  other  things 
too  that  make  for  goodness  in  seed. 
Many  samples  taken  from  farmers’ 
drills  have  been  chock  full  jof  weed 
seeds.  Corn  cockle  and  quack  grass 
are  among  the  worst  though  rye  is 
very  objectionable  in  wheat  intended 
for  milling.  The  presence  of  noxious 
weed  seeds  in  wheat  and  other  small 
grain  crops  has  always  been  a  prob¬ 
lem  and  the  spread  of  such  pests 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  sowing 
of  seed  grain  containing  them.  Many 
mills  have  had  to  install  special  and 
expensive  cleaning  machines  to  re¬ 
move  them.  The  wheat  grower  ulti¬ 
mately  pays  the  bill.  He  also  has 
more  weeds  to  fight  in  later  years. 
The  use  of  clean  seed,  certified  as  to 
purity  by  an  authorized  state  agency, 
is  the  answer  on  this  point. 

Summary 

1.  Wheat  should  be  grown  only  on 
well  drained  fertile  soil  that  is  sweet 
enough  to  grow  red  clover  welh 

2.  Have  the  land  in  good  tilth  and 
apply  fertilizer  kinds  and  amounts 
as  earlier  stated  and  as  conditions 
seem  to  warrant. 

3.  Mid-September  is  the  preferred 
time  to  sow  in  most  of  the  wheat 
growing  areas  of  New  York  and  in 
some  sections  of  New  England  and 
Northern  Pennsylvania.  If  in  doubt, 
the  grower  should  consult  his  local 
county  agricultural  agent. 

4.  As  earlier  stated,  the  rate  of 
seeding  should  be  in  accord  with 
soil  fertility,  time  of  planting  and  the 
germinability  of  the  seed.  Do  not 
waste  seed  by  overplanting. 

5.  Sow  seed  of  the  variety  that  has 
been  proven  best  for  your  locality. 
Your  local  county  agent  or  your 
State  extension  service  is  a  good 
source  of  information. 

6.  Treat  all  seed  wheat  with  an 
organic  mercury  dust  before  sowing. 
It  is  good  insurance  against  smutty 
wheat. 

7.  Sow  only  pure  clean  seed.  Seed 
recommended  by  the  seed  certifying 
agency  in  your  State  is  such  seed. 

I  said  in  the  beginning  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  older  folks  to 
reminisce.  It  has  been  my  good 
fortune  to  see  every  year  during  the 
past  third  of  a  century  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  acres  of  wheat.  To  me  there 
is  no  bit  of  rural  scenery  more  satis¬ 
fying.  The  waves  of  countless  sea 
green  spikes  bending  in  an  early 
summer  breeze,  altered  a  few  weeks 
later  to  bronze  or  white  on  gold  or 
purple  stems  —  these  indeed  are 
miracles  of  beauty.  And  in  mid¬ 
summer  when  these  millions  of  nod¬ 
ding  spikes  are  garnered  there  is 
added  to  the  sense  of  beauty  the 
assurance  that  there  will  be  bread 
aplenty.  And  not  bread  only.  There 
will  be  those  other  creations  of  the 
baker’s  art  which  we  all  enjoy  and 
which  are  best  provided  by  the  finest 
of  the  wheat. 


3  Ways 

Your  OLIVER  Dealer  Can  Help  You 


Your  Oliver  dealer  can  help  you  get  the  most 
from  your  old  equipment — and  cut  down  upkeep 
expense.  His  specially  trained  mechanics  know 
how  to  make  old  machines  perform  like  new  ones 
.  .  .  correct  little  troubles  that  might  lead  to 
costly  breakdowns  later.  Furthermore,  his  com¬ 
plete,  modern  shop  facilities  and  factory  approved 
methods  assure  you  quick,  economical  service. 


Second:  your  Oliver  dealer  is  your  finest  source 
of  a  full  line  of  quality  machines  that  make  farm¬ 
ing  easier  and  more  fruitful.  Third:  your  Oliver 
dealer  can  help  you  select  the  implements  and 
power  that  fit  your  particular  operations  and 
practices  best.  Make  your  Oliver  dealer’s  place 
your  equipment  headquarters  and  profit  •  .  4 
three  waysl 


in  the  Ears ... 

It’s  the  efficient  gathering  unit  on  the 
Oliver  No.  5  single  row  Picker-Husker  that 
gets  the  "down”  corn — leaves  your  fields 
clean.  Long,  adjustable  gathering  shields 
float  along  the  contour  at  a  wide  angle — lift 
and  direct  your  "down”  crop  into  the  snap¬ 
ping  rolls.  Three  gathering  chains  with  spe-. 
cial  lug  links  reach  down  low  to  catch  lodged 
stalks.  The  outer  chains  extend  about  17 
inches  ahead  of  the  snapping  roll  points, 
run  the  full  length  of  the  rolls  to  keep  them 
clear  of  stalks  and  move  off  the  ears  with 
minimum  shelling.  Working  close  to  the 
ground,  "live,”  tapered  snapping  roll  exten¬ 
sion  points  snare  ears  that  might  otherwise 
|>e  crushed  or  lost. 

This  No.  5  is  a  clean  husker,  too.  In  the 


Gets  them  Clean  ! 

big  capacity  husking  box  are  8  rolls,  four1 
precision  machined  steel  rolls  and  four 
assembled-disc  rubber  rolls — all  mounted  on 
spring-loaded  guides.  Here’s  a  combination 
that  removes  the  husks  under  a  variety  of 
conditions  and  handles  the  ears  without 
scuffing.  Ears  are  delivered  to  the  husking 
unit  by  two  augers  rotating  in  opposite 
directions.  Distribution  is  uniform,  even  on 
side  hills.  Among  the  many  other  quality 
.and  efficiency  features  that  make  the  No.  5 
your  best  choice  are:  a  sag-proof  frame 
"backbone”  of  tubular  steel,  oil-bath  gear 
cases,  shelled  corn  saver  and  large  wagon 
elevator. 

The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 


"FINEST  IN 
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The  price  control  program  was  on 
extremely  uncertain  ground  as  July 
wore  on.  It  appeared  that,  if  the 
Korean  truce  materialized,  price  con¬ 
trols  might  not  survive  July.  Already 
dead  were  the  rollbacks  of  live  cattle 
prices  scheduled  for  August  1  and 
October  1,  and  the  House  seemed  in¬ 
tent  on  cancelling  even  the  10  per 
cent  rollback  already  in  effect. 

There  was  a  strong  move  afoot  to 
extend  the  economic  controls  law  for 
another  year,  but  to  extend  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  law  dealing  with  price 
controls  for  only  a  few  months.  This 
would  permit  another  look  at  the 
program  after  “the  dust  had  settled” 
in  the  international  scene. 

Congress  was  in  full  revolt.  The 
administration  said  that  mobilization 
would  continue  unabated  even  if 
peace  came  to  war-torn  Korea.  But 
Congress  was  prepared  to  slash  the 
budget  and  to  refuse  the  $10  billions 
in  tax  increases  requested  by  the  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  outlook  was  de¬ 
flationary,  and  only  worsening  of  the 
international  situation  seemed  suffi¬ 
cient  to  check  the  trend.  There  were 
prospects  of  declines  in  prices  of 
many  .  farm  products,  and  many 
Congressmen  said  we  should  be 
thinking  of  price  supports  on  farm 
products,  not  price  ceilings. 

There  was  no  hope  at  all  for  a 
price  control  law  along  the  lines 
favored  by  the  administration.  The 
best  the  administration  could  hope 
for,  barring  a  worsening  of  the  inter¬ 
national  picture,  was  a  law  which 
would  mean  very  little,  if  any,  effec¬ 
tive  price  controls. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Rep.  Carl  Elliott  (D.,  Ala.)  wants 
to  increase  the  scope  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  crop  insurance  program.  The 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  wants 


to  stop  the  growth  of  the  program. 
Elliott  will,  in  the  very  near  future, 
introduce  a  bill  aimed  at  making 
crop  insurance  available  in  every 
U.  S.  county  on  a  wide  variety  of 
crops.  He  is  also  conducting  a  study 
about  the  advisability  of  extending 
insurance  to  livestock.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  some  time 
ago  considered  making  a  similar 
study,  but  never  quite  got  around  to 
it. 

The  only  thing  which  has  been 
holding  up  the  bill  has  been  Elliott’s 
uncertainty  about  livestock  insur¬ 
ance.  The  Alabama  Democrat  last 
year  saw  a  boll  weevil  disaster  hit 
the  cotton  crop  in  five  of  the  counties 
he  represents.  It  was  disaster  in  the 
four  counties  in  which  Government 
crop  insurance  was  not  available, 
but  in  the  fifth  county  insurance 
saved  the  day  for  banks  and  farm¬ 
ers,  alike. 

Meanwhile,  A.  L.  Kirkpatrick, 
manager  of  the  U.  S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  insurance  department,  has 
warned  insurance  people  in  a  South 
Carolina  speech  that  Federal  crop 
insurance  can  lead  to  socialism. 
Kirkpatrick  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  private  insurance  companies  do 
not  write  crop  insurance  and  also 
admits  that  if  the  private  companies 
refuse  to  get  into  this  type  of  cover¬ 
age,  then  demands  for  Government 
crop  insurance  will  grow.  But  he 
contends  that  any  appreciable  ex¬ 
tension  of  Government  crop  insur¬ 
ance  might  lead  to  Government  in¬ 
vasion  of  other  insurance  fields. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Further  hearings  on  a  farm-debtor 
relief  bill  got  under  way  on  July  12 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Commit¬ 
tee.  Scheduled  to  be  heard  were  the 
National  Grange  and  the  National 


Farmers  Union.  The  American  Farm 
Bureau  had  not  made  up  its  mind 
whether  to  appear. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  last 
year  attempted  to  revive  the  dead 
Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage  mora¬ 
torium  bill,  but  after  passage  by  the 
Senate  the  bill  was  pigeonholed  in 
the  House  Finance  Committee.  The 
present  bill  is  much  more  conserva¬ 
tive.  Where  the  Frazier-Lemke 
measure  permitted  a  court  to  re¬ 
assess  the  value  of  a  farm,  and  al¬ 
lowed  a  farmer  to  get  himself  in  the 
clear  merely  by  paying  to  the  court 
the  new  valuation,  the  bill  under 
present  consideration  does  not  pro-, 
vide  for  any  reassessment.  The 
farmer  would  have  to  pay  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  of  his  debt. 

The  new  bill  does  provide  for  a 
moratorium  if  a  farmer  is  adjudged 
unable  to  pay  his  debts,  and  it  calls 
for  only  a  “reasonable  rental”  to  be 
paid  to  his  creditors  during  the 
moratorium  period.  Also  unlike 
Frazier-Lemke,  the  Senate  bill  pro-* 
vides  that  the  court  at  the  first  meet¬ 
ing  of  a  farmer’s  creditors  must  find 
that  he  is  of  good  character  and  has 
diligently  carried  out  good  farming 
practices.  The  court  is  charged  with 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
failed  to  pay  his  debts  through  con¬ 
ditions  beyond  his  control,  such  as 
drought,  flood  or  extremely  adverse 
market  conditions. 

The  bill  provides  for  a  moratorium 
on  repayment  of  the  farmer’s  debt 
for  as  long  as  the  emergency  exists. 
The  insurance  companies  and  banks 
have  indicated  that,  although  they 
don’t  oppose  this  bill  as  they  did  the 
proposed  Frazier  -  Lemke  revival, 
they  would  be  much  happier  with  a 
5-year  limitation  on  the  period  in 
which  the  farmer  would  be  required 
to  pay  only  a  reasonable,  rental.  The 
bill  will  probably  clear  the  Senate, 
with  or  without  the  5-year  limi¬ 
tation,  but  there  will  be  trouble  for 
it  in  the  House.  Two  members  of  the 
House  Finance  Committee  have  al¬ 
ready  announced  they  would  do 
their  best  to  kill  the  bill. 

Harry  Lando 


From  the  Finger  Lakes 

It  is  now  one  month  since  the 
longest  day  and  there  is  just  a  wee 
bit  of  difference  every  night  now 
when  the  sun  goes  west.  There  have 
been  lots  of  complaints  about  the 
weather  this  Summer  —  a  late 
Spring,  cold  spells,  an  early  dry 
spell,  and  so  on.  Certainly  there 
were  very  few  of  those  rare  days 
that  might  inspire  a  poet  in  June, 
but  we  have  noticed  that  the  seed 
went  into  the  ground,  the  hay  in  the 
barns  and  now  the  combines  drone 
through  the  days  and  half  the  nights. 
The  general  report  for  most  of  the 
Lake  Country  is  for  at  least  an 
^average  harvest  yield. 

Never  have  we  been  so  surrounded 
(by  birds  as  this  year;  more  new  ones 
j  in  our  territory,  too  —  the  brown 
>]  thrasher,  cousin  of  the  mockingbird 
,  and  catbird,  and  a  white-crowned 
r  sparrow  that  has  stayed  into  Sum- 
l  mer.  Of  course,  there  have  been 
‘  nests  everywhere  and  we  have  cut 
:  up  miles  of  string,  spread  thistle 
‘  down  and  milkweed  silk  from  our 
store  cupboard  and  then  resorted  to 
plain  cotton  and  bits  of  an  old  an¬ 
gora  wool  cap. 

^  Chick  and  Dee  brought  five  babies 
to  the  box  of  walnut  meats  in  late 
June  to  join  Nosey  and  Gay,  the 
nuthatches,  with  their  four.  The  very 
tame  downy  woodpecker  pair,  Reddy 
and  Peggy,  who  often  have  alighted 
on  our  back  in  the  wintertime  as 
we  arranged  suet  for  them,  also 
came  to  the  suet  racks  with  one 
after  another  of  their  four  young¬ 
sters.  Reddy  always  takes  care  of 
and  feeds  the  male  birds  while  Peggy 
attends  to  the  female  ones.  Then 
came  Mary  and  Harry,  the  big  hairy 
woodpeckers,  with  three  of  the  nicest 
and  largest  young  woodpeckers  we 
have  ever  seen.  As  one  of  the  racks 
is  on  a  tree  near  the  kitchen  window, 
we  have  done  our  daily  tasks  there 
to  a  strange  squeaky  accompaniment 
as  young  woodpeckers  constantly 
squeak  while  the  parent  birds  pick 
off  fine  pieces  of  suet  for  them.  All 
of  our  named  birds  are  over  eight 
years  old  to  our  knowledge. 

E.  R.  Hawkes 


Hardy  Phlox — Midsummer’s 
Glory 

When  hardy  phlox  (P.  paniculata ) 
takes  up  the  torch,  we  know  that 
high  summer  has  arrived.  Phlox  to¬ 
day  is  the  backbone  of  the  mid¬ 
summer  perennial  garden.  The  plant 
breeders  have  made  great  strides 
with  this  as  with  other  plants  over 
the  years. 

Once  established,  phlox  is  reliably 
hardy,  requiring  much  less  care  than 
many  perennials.  Cultivation,  except 
to  keep  down  the  weeds,  is  not  neces¬ 
sary;  it  may  injure  the  shallow  root 
system.  Watering  during  prolonged 
drouth  will  be  necessary,  but  great 
care  must  be  exercised  not  to  wet  the 
foliage,  as  it  may  cause  mildew,  one 
of  the  two  most  serious  enemies  of 
phlox;  the  other  is  red  spider.  Both 
are  readily  controlled  by  dusting 
with  sulphur.  It  is  good  practice  to 
start  dusting  the  last  week  in  June 
and  continue  at  10-day  intervals.  Use 
a  dust  gun  with  an  inverted  nozzle  in 
order  to  reach  the  under  side  of  the 
leaves  where  both  red  spider  and 
mildew  develop. 

I  remove  all  spent  flower  heads  be¬ 
fore  they  go  to  seed,  not  only  to  keep 
the  plants  blooming  but  to  prevent 
seedlings  which  will  crowd  out  the 
mother  plant  if  allowed  to  develop. 
These  seedlings  are  usually  of  an  un¬ 
desirable  magenta  color,  quite  differ¬ 
ent  from  the  parent  plant.  Another 
reason  for  prompt  removal  of  faded 
flower  heads  is  that  a  second  crop  of 
bloom  usually  appears  in  about  three 
weeks.  The  flowers  will  not  be  as 
large  as  the  first  bloom  but  will  pro¬ 
long  the  flowering  season  of  this 
perennial  favorite. 

Every  three  years  phlox  clumps 
should  be  divided.  If  this  is  not  done, 
the  flower  heads  will  grow  smaller 
and  weak  stems  will  develop.  The 
entire  clump  is  lifted  with  a  spading 
fork  and  cut  with  a  spade  or  the  di¬ 
visions  are  broken  off  with  three  to 
five  strong  stems  and  good  roots, 
preferably  from  the  center  of  the 
clump.  When  resetting  these  di¬ 
visions,  I  dig  in  well-rotted  cow  ma¬ 
nure  or  work  in  one-half  cup  of 
balanced  commercial  fertilizer  around 
each  plant.  Dividing  may  be  done 


either  in  the  early  Spring  or  in  the 
Fall.  I  prefer  early  September,  a  few 
weeks  before  frost.  Phlox  can  also 
be  increased  by  cuttings,  though  I 
have  never  tried  this  method. 

Phlox  is  most  effective  in  the 
garden  when  massed  because  it  grows 
so  luxuriantly  and  its  blooms  are  so 
flamboyant.  Each  plant  should  have 
at  least  15  inches  around  it  to  al¬ 
low  free  circulation  of  air  —  quite 
necessary  if  it  is  to  grow  well.  And 
it  will  thrive  in  semi-shade,  though 
perhaps  the  colors  will  not  be  as 
intense  as  in  full  sun.  Hardy  phlox 
grows  tall — some  varieties  to  three 
and  a  half  feet — and  therefore  must 
be  placed  in  the  middle  or  back  of 
the  border. 

There  is  such  a  wide  choice  of 
varieties  that  the  best  way,  I  think, 
is  to  take  a  good  nursery  catalogue 
or  two  and  make  out  a  list.  Many 
varieties  are  illustrated  in  color,  and 
the  descriptions  are  usually  ade¬ 
quate.  Some  nurseries  offer  col¬ 
lections  of  phlox  which  makes  it 
even  easier  to  choose,  but  one  point 


I  would  emphasize;  no  matter  how 
many  other  varieties  you  choose,  be 
sure  to  have  plenty  of  white.  By  day 
or  by  night,  white  phlox  is  a  joy. 
Miss  Lingard  is  my  favorite  among 
the  white  phloxes.  It  blooms  early, 
often  in  June,  and  continues  until 
October,  if  faded  flowers  are  prompt¬ 
ly  removed.  It  does  not  grow  as 
tall  as  some  other  varieties,  only 
about  two  feet,  but  produces  large 
flower  heads.  Marie  Louise  is  a  newer 
all-white — a  late  bloomer  with  es¬ 
pecially  large  florets  and  a  chalky 
texture.  Prime  Minister  is  white  with 
a  rosy-purple  eye  and  large  florets — 
a  most  attractive  variety.  For  bril¬ 
liant  bloom,  try  Charles  Curtis,  flame 
color,  and  July  Glow,  a  deep,  glow¬ 
ing  red.  Blue  Boy  is  the  best  blue 
phlox  to  date — a  deep  lavender-blue. 
Eve  Forrester  is  a  lovely  clear  rose 
color  with  darker  eye  and  enormous 
florets. 

But  no  matter  what  kinds  you 
choose,  you  just  can’t  go  wrong  with 
phiox!  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


Grant  B.  Hitchings 

Grant  'B.  Hitchings,  one  of  New 
York  State’s  most  prominent  grow¬ 
ers,  died  on  July  4  at  the  Crouse- 
Irving  Hospital  in  Syracuse.  He 
would  have  been  88  years  old  on 
the  following  day. 

After  attending  Syracuse  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mr.  Hitchings  returned  to  the 
family  farm  in  1879.  Gradually  he 
changed  it  over  to  a  fruit  operation. 
At  the  time  of  his  death,  315  acres  of 
the  Hitchings’  farm  were  in  apple 
orchards.  Last  year  the  Hitchings’ 
orchards  produced  126,000  bushels 
of  apples.  He  was  constantly  pion¬ 
eering  new  cultural  and  marketing 
methods  and  was  one  of  the  first  to 
adopt  the  sod-mulch  method  in  his 
orchards. 

Mr.  Hitchings  was  a  life  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Horticultural 
Society,  of  the  State  Grange  and 
the  Farm  Bureau.  In  June  1950  he 
received  a  gold  sheaf  certificate  from 
the  National  Grange  in  recognition 
of  50  years  of  continuous  member¬ 
ship.  He  was,  in  addition,  a  regular 
valued  contributor  to  The  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

Surviving  Mr.  Hitchings  are  his 
widow,  Grace  Clark  Hitchings;  four 
sons,  Raymond  C.  of  Washington, 
D.  C.,  and  his  business  partners, 
Harold  R.,  Warren  B.,  and  Malcolm 
G.;  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Hubert  J. 
Wright  of  Syracuse  and  Mrs.  Curtis 
Pardee  of  Cleveland,  Ohio;  and 
several  grandchildren  and  great¬ 
grandchildren. 

His  passing  leaves  a  real  void  in 
the  ranks  of  New  York’s  progressive, 
militant  agriculturists. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.50 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan .  3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 

Roger  B.  Whitman . 3.50 

Greenhouses, 

W.  J.  Wright .  2.50 

Country  Houses  and  How  to  Build 
Them,  Llewellyn  Price .  1.25 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.r  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
s  Sales  Tax.)  ' 
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There  was  a  fine  attendance  at  the  recent  Grassland  Field  Day  on  Sordoni 
Sterling  Farms,  Harvey’s  Lake,  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.  Over  27,000  persons  at¬ 
tended  five  Pennsylvania  district  field  days  conducted  as  a  feature  of  state¬ 
wide  grassland  farming  program. 
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Oldtime  Apple  Favorites 

Don’t  let  your  trials  and  tribu¬ 
lations  weigh  too  heavily  upon  you, 
the  old  apple  trees  seem  to  say;  we 
too  have  taken  a  bad  beating  — 
storms,  cold,  drouth,  disease  and 
what-not  —  yet  somehow  we  have 
managed  to  survive,  bent  and  broken 
here  and  there,  but  still  able  to  lift 
our  arms  gratefully  toward  the  sky. 

That  is  probably  a  somewhat 
fanciful  way  of  stating  it,  for  actu¬ 
ally  the  old  orchards  are  disappear¬ 
ing  all  too  rapidly  under  the  burden 
of  age  and,  even  more  importantly, 
because  of  pressure  of  marketing 
requirements  and  problems  of  pest 
control.  Many  persons  living  in  the 
country  have  noted  this  and  are  tak¬ 
ing  steps  to  do  what  they  can  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  apples  of  grandfather’s  day, 
even  though  most  of  the  ancient  trees 
themselves  may  be  beyond  saving. 

While  the  commercial  trend  for 
city  markets  is  all  toward  concen¬ 
tration  on  a  few  standard  varieties 
of  brilliant  coloring  and  uniformity, 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  the 
owners  of  small  orchards,  and  the 
public,  that  many  of  the  older  apples 
have  a  distinctive  flavor  appeal 
worth  bringing  back  to  the  family 
table.  This  feeling  is  to  be  found  not 
only  among  members  of  an  older 
generation,  but  by  many  young 
people,  who  also  have  caught  some¬ 
thing  of  the  yearning  of  their  elders 
for  a  taste  of  oldtime  favorites.  I 
have  before  me  a  letter  from  a 
young  man  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in 
which  he  writes  glowingly  of  an 
abandoned  farm  of  65  acres  over¬ 
looking  Honeoye  Lake,  which  he  and 


names  that  has  resulted.  No  doubt 
the  influence  of  soil  and  climate  in 
various  sections  had  something  to 
do  with  these  slight  differences  in 
color  or  quality. 

Those  who  were  born  and  raised 
in  the  country  would  no  doubt  like 
very  well  to  go  back  to  the  orchards 
of  their  childhood  if  any  of  the 
trees  were  still  standing.  Instead 
they  may  be  compelled  to  content 
themselves  with  pleasant  memories 
of  other  times.  Whatever  the  present 
circumstances,  however,  no  one 
would  willingly  erase  the  pictures 
brought  to  mind  by  the  unforget¬ 
table  taste  of  some  favorite  apple. 

One  such  scene  comes  vividly  to 
me  as  I  write.  It  is  a  picture  of  two 
boys  bidding  goodbye  to  a  lonely, 
benign  old  man  of  80,  white-bearded, 
clear  blue  eyes,  pink  complexion, 
light  springy  step.  He  slips  several 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  apples  into  the 
pockets  of  each  boy,  and  says  wist¬ 
fully:  “Come  back  soon  again.”  The 
old  man  was  John  Burroughs,  who 
introduced  so  many  young  people  to 
the  wonders  of  the  world  about 
them,  and  who,  because  of  his  great 
liking  for  the  apple,  is  recalled  here 
in  a  scene  so  characteristic  of  him. 
The  apple  was  his  favorite  fruit,  not 
the  wild  apple  of  Thoreau’s  Massa¬ 
chusetts  prose,  but  the  mellow, 
flavorsome  varieties  to  be  found  in 
the  orchards  near  the  Burroughs 
home  in  Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Well,  if  we  cannot  have  the  old- 
time  Spitzenberg,  we  still  may  have 
the  Jonathan,  a  very  close  relative, 
grown  for  more  than  a  century.  It 
must  puzzle  many  people  to  learn 
that  such  a  fine  apple  as  the  eastern 
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Good,  oldtime  apples  are  the  kind  grown  in  this  attractive  orchard  on  the 
dairy  /arm  of  P.  Clark  Dunham,  Clinton,  Passaic  County,  N.  J. 


his  brother  have  bought,  largely  for 
the  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the  or¬ 
chard  and  growing  once  more  the 
apples  of  long  ago.  On  this  place 
are  many  young  wild  trees  avail¬ 
able  for  grafting  with  apples  rarely 
found  on  sale  today. 

Old  orchards  here  in  the  east  are 
being  sought  out  by  small  fruit 
growers  mainly  in  the  hope  of  get¬ 
ting  scions  of  such  famous  apples  as 
Golden  Russet,  Swaar,  Vandevere, 
Esopus  Spitzenberg  (called  Spitzen- 
bergen  in  Pennsylvania),  Father 
Abraham,  King  David,  Bellflower 
and  dozens  of  similar  apples  well 
known  in  the  past.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  learn  of  individuals  who  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of 
scores  of  such  old-fashioned  sorts, 
scions  of  which  were  secured  not 
only  in  old  orchards,  but  from  vener¬ 
able  trees  found  in  out  of  the  way 
farm  and  village  dooryards. 

As  for  myself,  I  have  about  given 
up  the  idea  of  tagging  any  of  the 
very  old  varieties  with  a  single  defi¬ 
nite  name.  A  little  diligent  search  in 
my  neighborhood  has  brought  to 
light  dozens  of  apples,  some  excel¬ 
lent,  some  not  so  good,  which  must 
date  back  far  in  the  last  century  and 
which  I  have  been  unable  to  identify 
positively.  In  the  early  days  of  fruit 
growing  in  this  country,  when  the 
varieties  of  apples  grown  probably 
totaled  over  300,  names  varied  with 
the  locatio*n  of  the  orchard.  Thus 
what  was  a  Sheepnose  in  one  place 
became  a  Golden  Russet  or  a  Gilli- 
flower  in  another.  In  fact  the  Sheep- 
nose,  as  a  single  example  from  my 
own  experience,  seems  to  have  been 
the  colloquial  name  applied  to  four 
or  five  different  kinds  of  apples.  In 
the  “Fruit  Culturist,”  by  John  J. 
Thomas,  published  in  1846,  283  va¬ 
rieties  of  apples  are  listed.  In  this 
list  are  included  20  or  more  Pippins, 
14  Pearmains,  and  a  dozen  Russets; 
variations  in  appearance  seem  so 
insignificant  in  many  of  these  apples 
&s  to  explain  even  more  under¬ 
standably  the  wide  confusion  of 


Jonathan,  unexcelled  both  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  cooking  qualities,  to¬ 
day  stands  so  low  in  sales  in  the 
list  of  commercial  varieties. 

Modern  methods  of  research  and 
culture  have  produced  great  im¬ 
provements  in  the  growing  and  dis¬ 
tributing  of  fine  fruit.  But  let  us 
hope  the  good  old-fashioned  varie¬ 
ties  of  apples  will  never  vanish  en¬ 
tirely  from  home  orchards,  to  be 
known  later  merely  as  names  in  the 
horticultural  literature  of  the  past. 

New  Jersey  R.  Brumbaugh 

Snow  Hazards  from  Roof 

Last  Fall  we  put  a  new  roof  on 
the  barn.  The  south  side  had  galvan¬ 
ized  on  it  which  was  put  on  several 
years  ago.  Galvanized  roofing  was 
scarce,  so  we  put  on  aluminum  and 
now  we  have  a  problem  with  the 
north  side.  The  snow  slides  off  this 
north  side  much  slower  than  off  the 
south  side  and  we  are  in  constant 
danger  of  being  hit  by  snow  and  ice. 
Did  not  put  on  an  eave  trough  as  I 
had  the  idea  that  the  snow  would 
tear  it  off.  How  could  we  eliminate 
this  nuisance?  j.  r. 

I  would  suggest  you  construct  a 
gable  or  diagonal-shaped  vertical 
well  on  the  barn  roof  over  the  door: 
the  t  saddle  or  peaked  roof  that  is 
necessary  back  of  this  gable  to  de¬ 
flect  rain  water  to  each  side  of  it  will 
present  two  improvements  in  your 
present  situation — it  will  eliniinate 
the  bothersome  cascade  of  water 
over  the  door  during  rain  storms  and 
will  deflect  hazardous  slides  of  snow 
and  ice  to  both  sides  of  the  door. 

You  should  use  aluminum  roof¬ 
ing  on  this  “saddle”  so  as  to  avoid 
galvanic  action.  The  width  of  the 
gable  at  the  eaves  over  the  door 
should  be  somewhat  wider  than  the 
door  opening  so  as  to  deflect  the 
dripping  and  sliding  snow  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  line  of  traffic. 

The  face  of  this  gable  may  be 
covered  with  wood  siding,  or  some 
of  the  weatherproof  types  of  wall- 
board. 


YOU  BUY  AN  ALADDIN  READI-CUT  HOUSE! 


Why  pay  high  wages  to  have  the  lumber  for  your  new  house  measured  and  cut  by 
hand?  The  Aladdin  Readi-Cut  System  eliminates  this  expense.  You  save  as  much 
as  30%  on  labor  because  Aladdin  lumber— DRY,  HIGH-QUALITY  LUMBER 
ONLY — is  cut  to  exact  size  on  fast,  precision  machines  in  Aladdin’s  own  mills.  Waste 
is  also  eliminated — another  18%  saving.  You  can  choose  from  71  beautiful  Aladdin 
designs  and  buy  your  COMPLETE  HOUSE  ALL  IN  ONE  SHIPMENT  direct 

from  us — without 
paying  in-between 
profits.  Not  only 
will  you  save 
money  but  you'll 
have  a  home  to  be 
proud  of  through¬ 
out  the  years. 

IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


BUILD  IT  YOURSELF  AND  PAY  YOURSELF  THOSE  HIGH  WAGES! 

Every  hour  you  can  put  in  on  the  construction  of  your  Aladdin  home  means  a  saving 
to  you  of  from  $2  to  $3  per  hour — $14  to  $21  a  day!  Total  carpenter  work  runs  from 
300  to  1200  hours,  depending  on  the  house  you  choose.  WITH  MOST  OF  THE 
SKILLED  LABOR  ALREADY  PERFORMED  at  the  Aladdin  mills  think  how  easy 
it  should  be  for  you  to  bring  the  cost  of  your  new  home  down  to  practically  a  pre-war 
level.  Our  drawings  and  instructions  are  simple  to  follow  and  cover  everything  from 
the  foundation  up  so  you  can  save  any  or  ALL  labor  costs.  Many  Aladdin  home 
buyers  erect  their  own  homes. 


BEAT  THE  HIGH  COST  OF  BUILDING— THE  ALADDIN  WAY 


WHAT  YOU  GET  WHEN  YOU  BUY 


AN  ALADDIN  HOUSE. 

You  get  ALL 
THE  LUMBER 
cut  to  fit — care-: 
fully  marked  and 
numbered,  ready 
to  erect  practical¬ 
ly  without  the  use 

of  a  saw.  Also  siding,  flooring,  interior  trim,  all  millwork,  doors,  windows, 
mouldings,  glass,  hardware,  nails,  roofing,  paint  and  complete  drawings  with 
instructions.  The  Aladdin  method  makes  building  as  simple  as  ABC. 


ALADDIN  HOUSES  ARE  NOT  PREFABRICATED 
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Co-op  Credit  says 


Scattered  debts  mean  many  headaches.  Your  farm  financing  will  be 
simpler,  safer,  easier-fo-handle  when  you  carry  all  your  loans  to¬ 
gether,  the  low-cost  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  way.  Long  term  Federal 
Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru  National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  Short 
term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru  Production  Credit  Associations. 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 

DEPT.  R15,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


PUT  ALL  YOUR  DEBTS 
IN  ONE  BASKET 


STOP 


DISEASE 

BREEDING 


AND  MOSQUITOES  ALL  SEASON 
WITH  JUST  ONE  APPLICATION  of 


FLIPEI 


THE  NEW  INVISIBLE  BARRIER 
THAT  GUARANTEES  RESULTS 


AMAZINGLY  EFFECTIVE  IN  USE 

You  must  see  FLI-PEL  work  to  realize  how  amazingly 
effective  it  is!  Brush  it  on,  or  spray  it  on  and  your 
troubles  with  flies  and  mosquitoes  just  disappear.  FLI- 
PEL  is  transparent  and  invisible — harmless  to  human3 
and  pets,  yet  the  invisible  residual  FLI-PEL  deposit 
lasts  for  months.  One  application  on  screens,  doorways, 
light  fixtures,  etc.  literally  banishes  pestyinsects  all  season, 

One  Application:  Lasts  All  Season 

FLI-PEL  is  stainless,  odorless,  harmless!  Spray  your 
home,  barn,  cattle,  fishing  clothes,  summer  cottage, 
nursery.  Use  it  indoors  or  out — wherever  disease  breed¬ 
ing  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  a  problem. 

BUY  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE 

FLl-PELcomes  to  you  with  a  money- 
back  guarantee — your  money  back  if 
it  fails.  Enough  FLI-PEL  to  fly  and 
mosquito-proof  your  six  room  home  or 
barn  all  season  for  only 

UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

531  W.  Webster  Avenue  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


Flies  are  known  to  carry  and  transmit  dangerous 
diseases  such  as  dysentery  and  typhoid.  They 
are  suspected  of  transmitting  the  dreaded  polio 
virus.  Now,  with  just  one  application  of  FLI- 
PEL,  you  can  eliminate  this  hazard  all  season. 
Your  money  back  if  FLI-PEL  fails.  Don't  delay 
— protect  yourself,  your  family  and  your  live¬ 
stock  now! 
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HANDY  MAIL  ORDER  COUPON 


UNITED  ENTERPRISES,  Dept.  FRY-2 
S3!  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 

Send  FLI-PEL  on  your  money-back  guarantee 
.  .  .  to  banish  flies  and  mosquitoes  all  season. 

Q  I  enclose  S2.98.  Send  postpaid. 

□  Send  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  52.98  plus  C  O  D.  costs. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS . 

CITY . ZONE _ STATE.  . 


>■? 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end,  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 

Marketing  Research  Needs  Some 
Overhauling 

WHEN  the  Hope-Flannagan  Act  was 
passed  by  the  Federal  Government  a 
few  years  ago  making  monies  available  for  re¬ 
search  and  extension  in  agriculture,  much  was 
made  of  the  fact  that  problems  of  marketing 
were  to  be  stressed.  The  prompting  and  sup¬ 
port  of  the  measure  came  from  those  who  had 
seen  production  increased  substantially 
through  the  phenomenal  results  of  research. 
This  was  the  “two-blades-of-grass”  school 
which  pointed  out  that  it  was  fine  to  make 
two  blades  grow  where  one  grew  before,  but 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  second  blade? 

Further,  the  years  following  World  War  I 
saw  a  collapse  of  structure  under  farm  com¬ 
modities,  with  results  that  nobody  likes  to 
remember.  It  was  therefore  reasonable,  and 
logical  and  far-sighted,  to  attempt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  by  way  of  research  and  extension  that 
might  prevent  such  a  situation  arising  after 
World  War  H. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  word  “market¬ 
ing”  covers  a  multitude  of  sins.  In  the  minds 
of  some,  a  successful  marketing  program 
means  getting  a  dollar  a  hundred  more  for 
milk  or  putting  50  cents  a  bushel  more  into 
every  apple  growers’  pocket.  Somehow  the 
Hope-Flannagan  Act  raised  such  hopes.  Un¬ 
doubtedly,  too  much  was  expected. 

Now  a  few  rumblings  are  heard.  What  was 
hoped  for  has  not  been  entirely  realized.  It 
is  no  secret  that  there  has  been  considerable 
disappointment  that  the  millions  of  dollars 
poured  out  for  marketing  research  have  not 
accomplished  what  many  expected.  It  may 
not  belong  until  the  drums  will  be  beating 
and  the  hunt  will  be  on  for  scapegoats  on 
whom  to  pin  the  blame. 

Much  of  the  trouble  lies  in  the  fact  that  too 
much  faith  was  placed  upon  professional 
economists.  Well-intentioned  and  honest  as 
they  may  have  been,  they  nevertheless  tended 
to  grasp  this  opportunity  to  show  what  the 
new  science  could  do.  Projects  were  laid  out  on 
paper  under  midnight  oil,  and  work  was  or¬ 
ganized  hurridly  in  stuffy,  smoke-filled  rooms. 
Those  who  spoke  the  language  of  graphs  and 
curves  and  economic  laws  became  the  plan¬ 
ners  and  the  operators  in  the  new  marketing 
program.  In  the  confusion  the  fact  was  for¬ 
gotten  that  the  materials  that  were  to  be 
marketed  were  commodities  with  particular 
characteristics.  Some  were  perishable,  like 
eggs  and  peaches;  some  were  more  durable, 
like  wheat.  Many  were  living  products  with  a 
limited  life  span.  There  were  differences  in 
variety  performance.  One  market  preferred 
one  variety;  another  market  preferred  another. 
A  few  days  of  hot  weather  might  upset  the 
entire  deal  with  one  commodity;  a  few  days 
of  cold  weather  might  change  another  picture 
entirely. 

In  short,  the  fact  was  lost  sight  of  that  men 
in  other  fields  than  the  field  of  economics 
might  make  substantial  contributions  to  the 
success  'of  the  marketing  program.  After  all, 
marketing  begins  way  back  with  soils  and 
fertilizers,  and  varieties  and  locations.  No  part 


of  the  entire  operation  of  getting  stuff  to  the 
consumer  can  be  isolated  in  a  separate  com¬ 
partment.  The  whole  thing  calls  for  the  finest 
sort  of  teamwork  and  cooperation. 

Now  is  the  time,  before  it  is  too  late,  to  call 
to  the  council  tables  the  men  skilled  in  par¬ 
ticular  commodities  and  in  the  know-how  of 
handling  those  commodities.  Unless  a  major 
effort  is  made  to  right  this  situation,  every¬ 
one  will  lose,  including  the  economists  who  are 
trying  hard  to  do  a  good  job  but  who  sorely 
need  the  help  of  others  if  the  program  is  to 
succeed. 


On  Buying  a  Farm 

Could  you  please  give  us  some  information  on 
how  to  start  farming  without  cash?  I  have  seen 
advertisements  of  financing  with  no  cash  needed, 
especially  in  New  York.  We  would  like  to  stay 
in  Pennsylvania,  if  possible,  but  would  consider 
otherwise. 

My  husband  and  I  are  young.  We  would  like 
to  buy  a  farm  and  equipment  and  start  up  while 
we  are  still  young  and  willing  to  work.  My 
husband  is  a  very  good  farmer  for  his  age;  he’s 
26  years  old.  He  did  all  his  uncle’s  farming  ever 
since  he  was  old  enough  to  farm.  I  am  a  farmer’s 
daughter. 

We  have  tried  so  many  times  and  almost  got 
there,  till  they  found  out  we  had  no  ready  cash. 
We  have  some  stock,  but  not  enough  to  get 
started.  Please  help  us  to  find  something.  We 
would  like  so  much  to  start  up.  We  are  both 
willing  to  work.  I  now  help  plow,  harrow,  etc. 

1  can  help  him  a  lot.  mrs.  r.  b.  j. 

Pennsylvania 

Much  as  we  understand  how  you  and  your 
husband  feel  about  having  your  own  place, 
we  cannot  conscientiously  advise  you  to  buy 
a  farm  with  no  cash  investment  of  your  own 
or  even  a  very  small  cash  investment.  Whether 
there  be  a  boom  or  a  depression,  or  whether 
times  are  just  normal,  we  cannot  recommend 
farm  ownership  without  a  fairly  substantial 
cash  investment  by  the  owner. 

There  is  a  factor,  particularly  applicable  to 
the  present  time,  and  that  is  that,  if  you  go 
into  a  proposition  now,  there  is  always  the 
danger  of  falling  prices  which  would  mean 
that  the  farm  debt  you  and  your  husband 
would  assume  would  be  that  much  harder  to 
liquidate  in  the  coming  years.  Therefore,  our 
advice  to  both  of  you  at  the  present  time 
would  be  to  endeavor  to  locate  on  a  farm 
which  you  could  operate  as  tenants  on  a  share 
basis.  Then  you  will  have  a  chance  to  build 
up  some  capital  both  in  the  form  of  cash 
and  equipment  —  you  do  not  have  either  at 
the  present  time  —  and  in  a  few  years  you 
may  be  in  a  position  either  to  buy  the  place 
you  are  running  on  shares  or  buy  some  other 
place. 

There  is  also  the  possibility  of  your  husband 
seeking  a  salaried  job  as  a  farm  manager. . 
There  are  always  many  such  opportunities  for 
an  experienced,  enterprising  man.  However 
attractive,  though,  such  a  proposition  may  be 
as  far  as  concerns  the  building  up  of  a  cash 
reserve,  we  still  think  it  would  be  wiser,  from 
a  psychological  point  of  view,  to  operate  a 
farm  on  shares.  One  gets  a  greater  sense  of 
ownership  and  value  that  way  than  by  being 
just  an  employee. 

The  most  valuable  asset  both  of  you  have 
is  the  will  to  work  and  to  make  your  own 
mark.  If  you  can  hold  on  to  this,  there  is 
nothing  that  can  stop  you  from  being  a  suc¬ 
cessful  farm  family. 

Message  to  New  England 
by  a  New  Englander 

( ( O  IT  back  and  relax.  We  have  been  on  the 

^  wrong  road.  There  is  something  com¬ 
forting  in  the  recent  report  of  the  seven  New 
England  economists.  New  England  farmers 
and  businessmen  now  know  what  ails  them. 
It  took  seven  Yankees  205  pages  to  say  their 
‘say’  to  the  President’s  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers.  We  have  been  in  error,  apparently, 
in  believing  that  Yankees  could  say  things 
more  tersely. 

“New  England,  now  we  know  the  facts. 
Why  not  let’s  shake  off  our  traditional  con¬ 
servatism?  We  must  not  be  so  impervious  to 
new  ideas.  ‘This  inflexibiilty  in  thinking  and 
resistance  to  change/  the  Report  pleasantly 
states,  ‘have  applied  to  management  and  labor 
alike.’  We  New  Englanders  are  also  charged 
with  being  inexplicably  recalcitrant  in  climb¬ 
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ing  on  the  gravy  train.  Perhaps  hot  com¬ 
presses  on  the  necks  would  ameliorate  the 
stiffness  and  induce  stubborn  individualists 
to  ‘seek  their  fair  share’  of  Federal  aid. 

“We  must  think  things  over  carefully.  Will 
we  continue  to  believe  in  old-fashioned  ideas 
and  ideals?  Can  we  not  organize  regionally  to 
conduct  raids  on  the  Federal  treasury?  Should 
we  not  be  a  bit  more  modern  in  philosophy? 
After  all,  when  benign  and  generous  Uncle 
Sam  puts  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  would  it  not 
be  nice  if  we  could  get  a  dime’s  worth  of 
candy  in  a  red-and-green  striped  bag?” 

This  is  not  the  first  time  the  boys  from 
Washington  have  made  a  report  on  New 
England.  It  may  be  that  the  obstinacy  of  the 
six  States  contributes  a  challenge  to  the 
utopian  planners.  Perhaps  they  cannot  under¬ 
stand  a  group  that  does  not  eagerly  jump  into 
the  Federal  trough  when  the  “Papa  knows 
best”  boys  come  along  with  a  pailful  of  tasty 
swill.  Can  it  be  possible  that  plain,  everyday 
citizens  in  New  England  set  themselves  up  in 
opposition  to  the  big-hearted,  social-planners 
in  Washington?  ( 

If  the  well-paid  Federal  lads  tell  New 
Englnad  that  independence,  careful  planning, 
living  within  income,  hard  work,  a  sense  of 
civic  responsibility  and  other  old-time  virtues 
have  now  metamorphosed  into  deleterious 
attitudes,  traits  and  characteristics,  is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  New  Englanders  will  oppose  confi¬ 
dent  economists  and  sociologists  who  pro¬ 
nounce  five  and  seven  syllable  words  without 
faltering? 

“Cheer  up,  New  England!  Cheer  up,  Every¬ 
body!  The  Washington  do-gooders  will  take 
care  of  us.  Of  course,  we  may  relinquish  a 
few  unimportant  trifles  such  as  our  indepen¬ 
dence  and  individuality,  but  our  ‘fair  share’ 
of  Federal  aid  will  more  than  compensate  for 
all  that  we  surrender!” 

That  is  what  the  Report  says. 


Potato  Production  and  Prices 

HROUGHOUT  the  potato  raising  counties 
in  New  England,  and  up  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  there  has  been  an  average 
acreage  reduction  of  around  22  per  cent.  Past 
government  supports  had  given  an  artificial 
stimulus  to  potato  production  in  these  areas 
and,  therefore,  the  lowered  acreage  will  not 
resqlt  in  any  shortage  for  the  consumer.  At 
present  there  is  no  government  support  pro¬ 
gram  for  potatoes.  Additional  surveys  show 
that  average  plantings  for  the  entire  United 
States  are  between  15  and  20  per  cent 
below  those  of  1950.  Present  prices  are  up 
about  15  per  cent  from  those  of  a  year  ago. 
This  reflects  a  normal  advance  based  on  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand. 

Here  is  another  illustration  of  the  fact  that, 
when  government  support  prices  and  controls 
do  not  interfere  with  normal  plantings  and 
production,  farmers  soon  adjust  their  oper¬ 
ations  to  conform  with  prevailing  conditions. 


Water  for  Dairy  Cows 

IF  given  the  opportunity,  dairy  cows  will 
drink  water  on  an  average  of  10  times  in 
every  24  hours.  Approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  water  will  be  consumed  in  daylight  hours 
and  the  balance  at  night.  When  allowed  free 
access  to  water,  cows  will  drink  about  18  per 
cent  more  than  those  that  are  watered  twice 
a  day  at  an  outside  tank;  most  important  of 
all,  such  cows  will  produce  an  average  of 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  more  milk.  These 
results  are  based  on  tests  recently  conducted 
at  the  Iowa  State  College,  and  prove  the  value 
of  drinking  cups  at  the  stalls  so  that  the  cows 
can  have  water  whenever  they  want  it. 

Cows  watered  twice  a  day  will  drink  up 
to  13  per  cent  more  than  those  watered  only 
once  a  day.  Barn  watering  equipment  is  still 
available  but  there  is  no  telling  how  long  it 
will  continue.  The  increased  profits  which  will 
result  make  the  use  of  drinking  cups  a  good 
investment  for  the  dairy  farmer. 


“The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the 
heavens;  and  his  kingdom  ruleth  over  all.”  — 
Psa.  103:19. 

Due  to  the  increasing  interest  in  growing  wheat 
in  the  Northeast,  Professor  Bussell’s  article  on 
“The  Finest  of  the  Wheat,”  page  443,  should  be 
of  special  interest  and  value. 
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7sy  POW£/?(7&de.  / 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  4-Door  Sedan 
( Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material .) 


You’ll  discover  top  quality  in  every  detail 

at  today’s  lowest  prices! 


All  over  America, 

men  and  women  are  telling  each  other 

that  the  new  Chevrolet  for  1951 

gives  top  quality  at  today’s  lowest  prices. 

« 

We  believe 

you  will  reach  this  same  conclusion 
when  you  see,  drive  and  ride 
America’s  largest  and  finest  low-priced  car . 

You’ll  know  it’s  the  standard  of  styling 

the  moment  you  inspect 

its  longer,  lower,  wider  big-car  look  .  .  . 

its  modern-mode  interior  .  .  . 

its  beautiful  America-Preferred  Fisher  Body. 


You’ll  realize  it  offers 

the  peak  of  luxurious  low-cost  performance 
once  you  test 

its  extra-efficient  Valve -in-Head  engine  .  .  . 
its  time-proved  no-shift  driving* 
or  standard  driving  .  .  . 
its  extra-powerful  Jumbo-Drum  Brakes  — 
largest  in  its  field. 

And  you’ll  be  certain 
that  no  car  in  its  field 
handles  as  easily 
or  rides  as  comfortably 
as  this  one  car 

which  combines  Center-Point  Steering, 


the  Knee-Action  Ride 
and  many  other  advantages 
of  higher  priced  cars. 

Yes,  you’ll  discover  top  quality 

in  every  detail 

of  this  new  Chevrolet 

at  today’s  lowest  prices  — 

value  so  outstanding 

that  it  will  pay  you  to  see  it 

and  place  your  order  now! 

Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan 

*  Combination  of  Powerglide  A  utomatic  Transmission  and 
105-h.p.  Engine  optional  on  De  Luxe  models  at  extra  cost . 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 
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Compressed,  Mineralized 


The  Rotomin  block  is  composed  of  SALT,  the  right 
proportion  of  TRACE  MINERALS  and  the  important 
addition  of  CALCIUM,  PHOSPHORUS  and  DEX¬ 
TROSE.  These  proven  valuable  ingredients  plus  salt 
—  nature’s  offering  for  better  digestion,  better  appe¬ 
tite  and  food  assimilation  —  should  be  freely  avail¬ 
able,  on  the  job,  day  in  and  day  out,  the  year  round. 
Roto’s  is  the  only  method  that  will  do  the  job 
WITHOUT  WASTE  of  precious  minerals. 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 
No  Work ^o  Waste 

Always  Accessible 
Lasts  for  Months 

10  lb.  blocks  also  in 

Plain,  Iodized, 
Sulphurized 


Patented  Sanitary  ReieV'^ 


The  Pony  Business 


Our  first  ponies  were  bought  as  a 
hobby  but,  through  the  later  years, 
pony  raising  for  us  has  been  a  profit¬ 
able  venture,-  one  to  which  we  now 
devote  most  of  our  time.  Though  we 
have  had  over  30  ponies  at  a  time, 
on  the  average  our  permanent  herd 
runs  nearer  to  20  head.  In  the 
Spring  and  Summer  the  colts  bring 
the  number  up;  then  again  in  the 
Fall  and  Winter  the  sales  of  mares 
and  foals  cut  it  down. 

Ponies  have  proven  to  be  ideal 
for  us  as  my  husband  is  unable  to  do 
heavy  work  due  to  a  heart  condition. 
The  ponies  are  easy  to  handle,  not 
as  confining  as  most  types  of  live¬ 
stock,  inexpensive  to  keep,  easy  to 
sell,  and  a  lot  of  fun.  What  more 
could  you  ask? 

We  started  with  grade  ponies:  we 
felt  we  couldn’t  afford  the  registered 
Shetlands.  Then  we  thought  we 
would  acquire  a  few  registered 


Roto’s  famous  patented  sanitary 
receptacle  allows  the  compressed 
block  to  rotate  as  used,  right  down 
to  the  last  lick.  Over  a  million 
in  daily  use.  See  your  dealer,  or 
write  us  for  special  folder  and 
prices  today. 


GOING 


GOING 


ROTO  SALT  CO 

UNION  SPRINGS.  N.Y. 


JULY  SPECIAL 


$951,000  Dollar*  Of  Oil  Bas«  Paint 
To  Go  For  $598,000 
SAVE  35%  TO  53% 

GOOD  QUALITY  Far  $2.00  Gallon  Colors  Outside 
White,  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer  and  Sealer, 
Ivory,  Cream,  Buff,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Brown,  Light 
Brown,  Light  Gray,  Battleship  Gray,  Light  Green, 
Shutter  Green,  Bronze  Green,  Barn  Red,  Red  Roof, 
and  Green  Roof  Paint. 

Also  in  5-Gallon  Drum.  $9.75  Drum  Outside  White, 
Flat  White,  Outside  Primer  and  Sealer,  Battleship 
Gray,  Light  Gray,  Shutter  Green,  Red  Barn,  Red 
Roof,  and  Green  Roof  Paint. 

Hi-Gloss  Enamels  $2.95  Gallon.  Only  White  Ivory, 
Cream,  Apple  Green,  Pearl  Gray,  Medium  Gray, 
Sky  Blue.  Jade  Green,  Yellow,  Brown,  Black.  Floor 
Enamel  $2,95  Gallon.  Oak-,  Mahogany,  Chestnut, 
Battleship  Gray.  Aluminum  Paint  $3.10  Gallon. 
5-Gallon  Drum  $15.00. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF 
Shipped  incase  lot  only.  4-gatlons  to  a  case.  Mixad 
Colors  O.K.  No  C.O.D.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Freight  Charges  Collect. 

OMAN  and  HARTMAN,  2834  N.  loschili  SL,  Philadelphia  34,  Fa. 


MAKERS  OF 
IMPRESSED  SALT 
SINCE  1905 


1  N 


HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%x4(4)  Plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited. 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.,  R-2,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS, 


Dividend^^Dividers 

Premium  Feeds  for  Less 


DAILEY  MILLS  INC.  OLEAN,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  VENTILATION 

Tie  Stalls  •  Stanchion  Stalls  •  Stanchions 
Water  Bowls  •  Feed  Trucks 
WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 
Choice  Dealerships  Available 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


New  Goose  &  Dock  Feathers  Wanted 

HIGHEST  PRICES  PAID 

Also  Buying  Used  GOOSE  &  DUCK  FEATHERS. 
For  quotations  on  used  Feathers  send  samples.  Check 
mailed  same  day  Feathers  are  received.  Parcel  Post  is 
the  most  economical  way  to  ship. 

AMERICAN  BEDDING  COMPANY,  INC., 

39  GREAT  JONES  ST„  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Want  modem  centralized  heating 
with  WOOD  in  your  basement? 


Success  in  the  pony  business ,  as  with 
all  other  kinds  of  livestock,  depends 
primarily  on  using  animals  of  su¬ 
perior  type  and  conformation.  This 
excellent  Shetland  stallion,  Hoosier 
Prince  G.,  carries  top  quality 
throughout.  He  has  proven  to  be  a 
highly  successful  sire  at  Highlawn 
Farm,  Warner,  Merrimack  County, 
New  Hampshire. 

ponies  and  sell  the  grades.  That  did 
not  work  very  well,  because  every 
time  we  bought  two  or  three  regis¬ 
tered  ponies  someone  came  along 
and  insisted  on  buying  them.  We  had 
always  felt  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  have  a  price  to  every¬ 
thing  in  the  barn.  If  a  customer  was 
ready  to  pay  the  price,  we  sold.  If 
not,  we  were  glad  to  keep  the  pony. 
After  having  sold  several  ponies, 
which  we  regret,  we  have  now  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  certain  breed¬ 
ing  ponies  should  not  be  sold  re¬ 
gardless  of  price;  otherwise  one  can 
never  build- up  a  top  quality  herd. 

In  the  Spring  of  1950  we  decided 
the  only  way  to  get  our  registered 
herd  was  to.  sell  off  the  grade  ani¬ 
mals  and  buy  only  registered  ponies. 
Selling  the  grades  was  easy  enough 
but  getting  tpgether  a  good  herd  of 
registered  ponies,  such  as  we  wanted, 
was  another  matter.  We  finally  took 
all  available  cash,  mortgaged  every¬ 
thing  possible,  and  bought  nine  bred 
mares,  one  two-year-old  filly,  two 
yearling  fillies,  and  three  young 
studs. 


The  results  was  nearly  disastrous. 
We  figured  on  the  colt  crop  to  pay 
off  the  mortgage.  From  the  nine 
mares,  we  got  four  colts,  three  of 
them  studs.  The  other  mares  proved 
not  to  be  bred.  To  meet  our  pay¬ 
ments,  we  had  to  sell  several  of  the 
mares.  We  also  sold  two  of  the 
studs  which  we  had  bought  for  re¬ 
sale.  But  we  kept  the  pick  of  the 
ponies  and  it  gave  us  the  foundation 
of  a  nice  herd.  This  past  Spring,  we 
were  able  to  get  a  few  more  and  are 
now  in  good  financial  condition  to 
continue.  Our  colts  are  now  a  fine 
looking  bunch  —  proof  that  the 
stallion  we  used  last  year  nicks  well 
with  the  mares. 

The  two  questions  most  frequently 
asked  by  visitors  are:  “Would  you 
advise  starting  with  grades  or  regis¬ 
tered  ponies?”;  and  “How  is  the  best 
way  to  start:  with  colts  or  grown 
ponies?” 

In  answer  to  the  first  question,  we 
started  with  grades  and  shifted  to 
registered  ponies.  There  is  more 
profit  and  no  more  expense  to  caring 
for  them.  Where  a  grade  colt  sells 
for  $100  to  $150  at  five  months,  a 
registered  one  will  sell  from  $150 
up.  The  average  price  is  $200  and  up 
for  stud  colts  and  $250  and  up  for 
fillies.  With  the  right  blood  lines, 
conformation  and  color,  the  “up”  can 
well  go  to  $500.  While  it  is  hard  to 
get  over  $225  to  $250  for  a  bred 
grade  mare,  a  registered  one  will 
bring  from  $400  up.  And  registered 
ponies  are  easier  to  sell  than  the 
grades,  because  of  superior  quality, 
type  and  conformation. 

The  answer  to  the  second  question 
depends  on  how  much  money  a  pur¬ 
chaser  wants  to  invest.  In  the  end, 
you  will  be  ahead  by  buying  a  bred 
mare  provided  you  can  have  a 
written  guarantee  she  will  drop  a 
liivng  foal.  Her  first  two  colts  should 
more  than  pay  for  the  mare.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  you  buy  a  yearling, 
you  must  wait  a  year  before  she  is 
ready  to  breed,  and  another  year  be¬ 
fore  you  get  a  colt.  With  a  weanling, 
it  is  still  another  year  more. 

We  have  started  a  number  of  new 
pony  breeders  in  the  Fall  with  two 
bred  mares  and  an  unrelated  year¬ 
ling  stallion.  By  the  time  the  mares 
foal  in  the  Spring,  the  stud  is  old 
enough  for  ’  light  service.  Of  course, 
if  you  have  a  registered  stud  near¬ 
by,  you  can  save  the  expense  of ‘a 
stallion.  With  three  or  more  mares, 
however,  I  think  it  is  wise  to  have 
your  own  stud.  The  stud  fees  you 
save  will  more  than  pay  the  feed  for, 
and  interest  on  money  invested  in, 
the  stud.  It  is  much  more  convenient 
to  have  your  own  and  you  are  more 
certain  of  getting  your  mare  settled. 
Then,  too,  you  may  be  able  to  get 
sqme  outside  stud  work  which  will 
help  the  upkeep  of  your  stallion. 

Besides  the  profit  angle,  we  have 
met  many  delightful  people.  We 
have  occasionally  had  over  30  visi¬ 
tors  in  a  day  coming  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Ponies  are  interest¬ 
ing,  can  be  made  profitable,  and  are 
great  fun,  provided  you  like  ponies. 
But  above  all,  you  must  truly  like 
them.  Esther  T.  Latting 

New  Hampshire 


The  Pantex  Wood  Burning  Woodomat  Warm  Air  Furnace  gives  you 
clean,  safe  central  heating  plus  all  these  other  features  — 

•  Only  twice-a-day  stoking  in  coldest  of  weather 


Since  1926 


»W. 


•  Even  heat,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  by  mechanical  ther¬ 
mostat 

•  Minimum  creosote 

•  Rugged,  welded,  corrosion 
resistant  steel  construction 

•  No  electricity  required,  burns 
any  fuel  wood 

A  lasting,  major  investment  in 
fuel  economy  and  comfort. 

•  Write  today  for  details. 


WOOD 


BURNING 


PANTEX  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Box  660-A,  Pawfucket,  Rhode  Island 


Heredity  Contributions  of 
Ancestors 

What  is  the  mathematical  heredity 
contribution  of  each  generation  of 
animals  for  the  first  five  generations? 
Will  such  calculations  hold  true  in 
actual  breeding  practice?  b.  l.  s. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

The  leading  exponent  of  the 
mathematical  hereditary  influence  of 
ancestors  was  Sir  Francis  Galton,  an 
English  geneticist  of  some  50  years 
ago.  According  to  his  observations 
and  computations  the  first  gener¬ 
ation  consisting  of  two  ancestors, 
viz.,  father  and  mother  combined, 
contributed  one-half;  each  of  these 
ancestors  would  then  contribute 
one-fourth  of  the  individual’s 
heriditary  characteristics.  The  second 
generation,  grandparents,  would  con¬ 
tribute  a  combined  total  of  one- 
fourth;  third  generation,  one-eighth; 
fourth  generation,  one-sixteenth; 
fifth  generation,  one-thirty-second; 
and  the  remaining  generations,  com¬ 
bined,  the  other  one-thirty-second. 

Certain  ancestors  may  and  prob¬ 
ably  do  have  a  more  important 
hereditary  influence  on  their  off¬ 
spring  than  the  mathematical  possi¬ 
bilities  cited.  On  the  other  hand, 


these  calculations,  know  as  Galton’s 
Law  of  Ancestral  Heredity,  serve  as 
a  relative  guide  in  considering  this 
problem.  For  one  thing,  it  shows  the 
normally  and  comparatively  small 
influence  of  any  ancestor  farther  re¬ 
moved  than  the  third  generation. 
Consequently  if  a  certain  sire  or  dam 
appears  only  once  in  the  fourth,  or 
more  removed  generations,  its  prob¬ 
able  influence  on  the  individual  in¬ 
volved  is  usually  relatively  slight. 
Even  back  in  the  second  and  third 
generations  such  influence  is  not  very 
impressive  when  the  blood  dilutions, 
which  are  involved  with  all  the 
other  ancestors,  are  considered.  How¬ 
ever,  these  possible  mathematical 
contributions  permit  the  calculation 
of  the  percentage  of  any  particular 
kind  of  breeding,  based  on  the  blood 
lines  which  may  be  involved  in  an 
individual’s  pedigree.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  let  us  assume  that  a  certain 
sire,  “A,”  appears  once  in  the  first 
generation,  and  once  again  in  each 
of  the  second  and  third  generations. 
The  individual  concerned  is  there¬ 
fore  carrying  21/64,  or  a  little  less 
than  one-third,  of  the  same  kind  of 
breeding  as  sire  “A.”  Expressed  in 
another  way,  the  animal  is  about  33 
per  cent  line-bred  to  sire  “A.” 
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N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  July  9,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  Office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

.  .Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
pullets  and  fowls  at  the  Long  Island 
City  Terminal  were  moderate;  capon - 
ettes  liberal;  fryers  light.  Demand' 
moderate  for  best  pullets;  good  for 
best  caponettes;  fryers  and  fowls 
slow.  Market  weak  for  fryers  and 
fowls.  Best  caponettes  were  steady; 
others  dull.  Pullets  irregular. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl — 
Black  6-7  lbs.  43-45  cents;  poor, 
rough  or  heavy  38-42  cents;  Leghorn 
33-35  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs. 
and  up  48  cents;  4Y2-5  lbs.  46-48 
cents;  4-4 Vz  lbs.  42-43  cents;  Black, 

5  lbs.  and  up  50  cents;  4-4y2  lbs. 
41 1/2 -43  cents;  Rock,  4% -5  lbs.  46-48 
cents.  Fryers  —  Cross,  33-34  cents; 
Rock,  32-34  cents;  few  35  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  Fryer  size  38- 
40  cents;  two  loads  42  cents;  small 
or  ord  quality  33-35  cents;  few  37 
cents;  Cross,  35y>-36  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruit  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  liberal.  Demand 
moderate.  Market  steady. 

Blackberries  —  New  Jersey,  per 
qt.  20-25  cents;  few  best  30  cents; 
poor  low  16  cents.  Blueberries — New 
Jersey,  cultivated,  per  qt.  20-28  cents; 
mostly  22-26  cents.  Cherries  —  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Black  Sweet  12  qt.  bskt. 
$2.25-3.00;  few  $3.25;  poor  low  $1.00; 

4  qt.  bskt.  75  cents  to  $1.00;  few 
$1.15;  qt.  bskt.  10-15  centsv;  Red 
Sweet  12  qt.  bskt.  $2.00-2.25;  few 
$2.50;  poor  low  $1.00;  4  qt.  bskt.  75 
cents  to  $1.00;  Red  Sour  12  qt.  bskt. 
$1.50-1.75;  few  $2.00-2.25;  low  $1.25; 

4  qt.  bskt.  50-75  cents;  mostly  60- 
65  cents;  qt.  bskt.  12  cents.  Rasp¬ 
berries  —  Hudson  Valley,  per  qt.  17- 
23  cents;  New  Jersey,  per  qt.  15-20 
cents;  few  high  28  cents;  poorer,  10 
cents.  Strawberries  —  Oswego  Sect., 
various  varieties,  wide  range  in  con¬ 
dition  per  qt.  20-40  cents;  few  50-55 
cents. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  liberal, 
demand  fairly  active.  Snap  beans, 
cucumbers,  lettuce,  mushrooms  and 
corn  were  lower;  potatoes  and  squash 
steady.  Beans  —  Long  Island,  bu., 
bskt.  topped  and  washed  fair  quality 
50  cents.  Cabbage  —  Long  Island, 
Domestic  Round,  1%  bu.  box,  75 
cent  to  $1.00.  Cauliflower  —  Catskill 
Mt.,  crt.  $2.75-3.25;  mostly  $3.00- 
3.25;  few  $3.50;  poor  low  as  75  cents. 
Corn  —  New  Jersey,  bu.  bskt.,  5  doz. 
ears  $1.25-1.75;  some  best  $2.00-2.25; 
few  $2.50;  poor  low  as  $1.00;  crts. 
$1.25-1.75;  few  $2.00-2.25.  Lettuce- 
Western  N.  Y.,  Iceberg  eastern  crt., 
two  doz.  $2.00-2.75;  mostly  $2.00-2.50, 
few  $3.00;  poor  low  $1.50;  18s  few 
$1.25-1.50;  La.'  crt.  three  doz.  $3.00- 
3.50;  few  $4.00;  poor  $2.50-2.75;  Big 
Boston,  eastern  crt.,  two  doz.  $1,00- 
1.50;  few  $1.75;  Orange  Co.,  Iceberg, 
eastern,  crt.,  two  doz.  $1.50-2.25;  few 
$2.50-2.75;  poor  low  75  cents;  18s 
$1.25-2.00;  few  $2.50;  Big  Boston 
eastern  crt.  two  doz.  75  cents  to  $1.25; 
poor  low  50  cents;  Romaine  75  cents 
to  $1.00.  Onions  —  New  Jersey, 
Yellow  Flats  and  Semi-Globes,  50  lb. 
sack,  $1,25-1.65;  few  $1.75.  


NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request, 
if  accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


BUFFALO  LIVESTOCK  PRICES 

Prices  on  July  9,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  moderate  for 
steers  and  heifers.  Market  steady. 
Prime  Indiana  steers  averaging  900- 
1020  lbs.  $37.65;  Prime  native  steers 
averaging  975  lbs.  $37;  Choice  Indi¬ 
ana  Aberdeen  Angus  steers  averag¬ 
ing  850  lbs.  $36;  plain  Southern 
steers,  heifers,  heiferettes  and  cows 
mixed  sold  straight  at  $28.50.  Trad¬ 
ing  active  for  dairy  type  cows  and 
bulls  market  firm.  Good  dairy  type 
cows  $26-26.50;  top  $27;  heiferette 
type  $27.50;  Cutters  $22-23.50;  top  to 
$25  sparingly;  fat  yellow  cows  $22- 
25;  light  Canners  $18-20;  heavy  Can- 
ners  up  to  $21.50;  shelly  and  off- 
grade  Canners  $15.50-18;  good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $27-30; 
common  heifers  $24-26;  good  weigh¬ 
ty  sausage  bulls  $30-31;  top  $31.50; 
Medium  $28.50-30;  lightweight  Cut¬ 
ters  $25.50-28. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser 
vice,  as  of  July  10,  1951. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  95;  calves  — 
172;  hogs  —  308;  sheep  —  10. 

Dry  Fed  Steers — Choice  $37-38.25; 
Good  $35-36.50;  Medium  $31.50- 
34.50;  Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$31-34;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-30;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$30-32.50. 

Cows  —  Choice  $30-31.50;  Good 
$29-30;  Common  and  Medium  $23.50- 
28.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter  $22.25- 
27.50;  Canners  $17.50-22. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $33-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $34-40;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $34-35; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$26-31. 

Vealers  —  Choice:  $41-42;  Good 
$38-39;  Medium  $35-38;  Cull  and 
Common  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$33;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $30- 
32;  Common  Lambs.  $26-29;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $8-16. 

Hogs — Local  Lightweights  $19-22; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $23.50- 
24;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$24-24.25;  Good  and  Choice  200-220 
lbs.  $24-24.25;  Good  and  Choice  220- 
250  lbs.  $23.25-23.75f  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $22.50-23. 


BRIGHTON  LIVESTOCK 

Prices  on  July  9,  1951:  Bulls  — 
Maximum  dressed  yield  55  per  cent, 
up  to  $28  35.  Supply  very  light,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Cows  — •  common  up  to 
$20.25;  medium  $20.25-22.60;  good 
$22.60-28.20.  Calves  —  common  $24- 
29;  medium  $29-32;  good  $32-40. 
Market  easy,  supply  fair,  demand 
slow.  Hogs — Sows  $16.75-20;  barrows 
and  gilts  $20-23.50.  Market  steady  to 
50  cents  higher,  supply  good,  demand 
good. 


New  Jersey  Goat  Show 

Twenty-seven  exhibitors  entered 
124  goats  in  competition  at  the 
seventh  annual  show  of  the  New 
Jersey  Milk  Goat  Assn.,  held  last 
month  at  New  Brunswick. 

Although  prizes  in  general  were 
distributed  over  a  greater  number  of 
people  than  usual,  Mrs.  Lucy  Tyler 
of  Flemington,  N.  J.,  took  the 
championships  in  both  Toggenburgs 
and  Saanens.  Mrs.  Bette  Ahrens  of 
Media,  Pa.,  won  the  Nubian  cham¬ 
pionship  with  her  junior  milking  doe. 
Another  junior  milker,  owned  by  A. 
W.  Mosenthal  of  Doylestown,  Pa., 
was  awarded  the  French  Alpine 
championship.  The  get-of-sire  ribbon 
was  won  by  Mrs.  Dudley  Martin  of 
Newtown,  Pa.,  who  also  took  many 
Prizes  in  particular  Toggenburg  and 
Nubian  classes.  Mrs.  Howard  Russell 
of  Bristow,  Va.,  with  Nubians,  and 
John  Unger  of  Bechtelsville,  Pa., 
with  French  Alpines,  each  took 
Prizes  in  particular  classes. 

M.  H.  Morris 


Holstein  Club  Meeting 

The  U.-S.-O.  Holstein  Club  com¬ 
posed  of  breeders  of  purebred  Hol¬ 
stein  cattle  in  Ulster,  Sullivan  and 
Orange  Counties  in  New  York,  is 
planning  for  its  first  Black-and- 
White  Show  to  be  held  at  the  Harri- 
man  Stud  Farm  on  Route  17  at 
Goshen,  N.  Y.,  on  Saturday,  July 
28,  at  10  a.m.  The  club  is  planning 
for  a  large  crowd  since  this  is  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  this  section  and 
with  the  high  quality  of  the  cattle 
being  bred  here  the  committee  is 
anticipating  a  good  show.  A  cordial 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  Black-and- White  cattle. 

Prof.  George  W.  Trimberger,  of 
Cornell  University,  will  be  the 
official  judge.  There  will  be  16 
classes  exhibited;  also  a  judging  con¬ 
test  in  the  afternoon  which  will  be 
open  to  all  on  three  female  classes. 

C.  L.  SCHOONMAKER 


NEW  YORK  STATE 

Pure-Bred  Sheep 
Improvement  Project 

Eighth  Annual  Sale 
SATURDAY,  JULY  28,  1951 
Sale  Pavilion,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  New  York 

RAMS  101  HEAD  EWES 
Consigned  by  the  Leading  Breed¬ 
ers  of  the  East.  OXFORDS,  DOR- 
SETS,  CHEVIOTS,  CORRIE- 
DALES,  SHROPSHIRES,  SOUTH- 
DOWNS,  SUFFOLKS  and 
HAMPSHIRES. 

COL.  H.  EARL  WRIGHT,  — 
Auctioneer,  Mt.  Gilead,  Ohio 
For  Catalogue  of  this  Outstanding 
Sale  write  to  — 
JOSEPH  LAWSON 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


KARAKUL 

SHEEP 

Black  Curly  EWE 
Lambs  $50;  Rams  $45. 
Start  your  Flock.  Go 
modern  —  own  Karakul 
Lamb  PETS. 

H.  MIDDLETON. 
MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186 


BREEDING  EWES 


Feeding  lambs.  Yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  a 
specialty.  ARNOLD  C.  O'BRIEN  SHEEP  CO.. 
SOUTH  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 

Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS, 
M.  P,  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSVI LLE,  PA. 


AVOID 
SUMMER 
MILK  SLUMP! 


Postures  are  gettmQ  short 
The  moisture  is  out  of  the 
grass  Step  up  the  protein 
in  your  grain  ration  now  to 
avoid  Summer  milk  slump. 
Feed  top  quality  B-B  "20" 
or  popularly  priced  Hi-Test 
20%  Dairy  Feed  to  help  you 
realize  top  milk  production! 

FREE  —  36  page  Complete 
Dairy  feeding  Guiae 

Formulas.  feeding  plans  and 
management  helps  four  B-B 
deader  has 


IOO  LBS  NtT 

BULL  brand 


Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Seme  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-lamb,  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 

 POU  GH  QUAG,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE  •  DORSET  RAM 

Thayer  329-85387  (twin)  born:  April  1950 
Morse  33-45  Cornell’s  Jupiter  1890-59341 
67875  J.  S.  Morse  12-40-54710 

Hill  555  Bitzer  404-64297 

68136  Wright’s  360-47027 

And  6  Ewes  1,  2  and  4  years  old. 
FRED  RASSER, 

BOX  4g0, _ GLEN  COVE  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 


SWINE 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  erossed: 
5-6  wks.  old,  $11.50  each ;  7-8  wks.  $12.50  each;  9-10 
wks.  Extras  $13.50  each.  We  ship  by  Railway  Express. 
Also  truck  delivery.  C.  0.  D.  on  approval. 

Pigs  Carefully  Selected  and  Properly  Crated. 


BERKSHIRE  CROSS,  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  OR 

CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $12.00  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$13.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  extra  for  each  if 
wanted.  Ship  C.  0.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


Simmum 

20 

DAIRY  RATIO* 


one  tor  you 

-  o  write  to: 


JLh  bb  Bb 

1 008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2,  N.Y. 


MARITIME 
MILLING 
CO.,  INC. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEIR  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshir.-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St., 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner;  Herbert  Byers,  Manager,  Valley  Creek 
Farm,  R.  I,  Wwl  Chester.  Pennsylvania. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


POLAND  CHINA  SWINE 


SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS,  BRED  SOWS. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  Route.  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 

Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 

CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


Purebred  Hampshire  Bred  Gilts.  Finest  blood  lines. 

Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm, _ Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


DOGS 


For  Sale:  st.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti- 

ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pais  of  finest  stock.  Stud 
service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 

22  Summit  Ave„  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


MINIATURE  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 

BLACK  and  WHITE  —  Males  $20,  Females  $15. 
H.  B.  GREEN,  BOX  164,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 


EOORY  FARMS  offer 
8  REGISTERED  8 

Aberdeen-Angus  Heifers 

CALVED  SPRING  1950. 

$400  Each  for  the  Lot! 
COME!  WRITE!  PHONE! 

E.  H.  RAWLS  MORRIS,  N.  Y. 

Phone  Morris  59-F-21 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
r,.  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot. 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62.  BACH  RAC H  CO. 

GRASS  CATTLE 

Feeder  Angus  and  Hereford  Steers  and  Heifers,  cars 
arriving  weekly.  Also  large  selection  good  State 
Yearling  Hairy  Heifers  and  Grass  Calves. 
„  „„  0'le  Head  Or  A  Carload. 

O.  V.  DOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 

PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS 

10  BRED  HEIFERS  AND  BULL 
E.  S.  ROCKEFELLER,  LITITZ.  PENNA. 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CMR 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


NICE  AIRDALE  PEDIGREE  PUPPIES  —  Also 

Growing  Dogs.  PUREBRED  FOX  TERRIER. 
HOLLAND  DAIRY  FARMS,  Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 

from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  Y. 


CREBKED  COCKJE11  PUPS  AND  DOGS 

Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

AIREDALE  PUPPIES  NOW  —  MORE  LATER. 
FRED  WOOD, _ DANIELSON,  CONNECTICUT 

REGISTERED  ST.  BERNARD  PUPS 

BETTY  CHAPMAN.  NO.  POMFRET  VERMONT 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

JUDLAW  KENNELS,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 
FREE:  WELSH  TERRIER  BROOD  FEMALES 

ALFYR,  BOX  26,  SOUTH  NORWALK,  CONN. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


Finger  Lakes  Club  Sale,  Fair  Grounds,  Cort- 
land,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  August  8,  12:30  P.M. 
20  Cows,  20  Bred  Heifers,  5  Open  Heifers, 
2  richly-bred  bulls.  All  personally  selected  by 
Lyle  Arnold  and  Robt.  Haynes.  A  great  lot  of 
fall-calving  cattle.  All  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested 
within  30  days. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service 


I 


Bo»  96,  Brandon,  Vt. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  valua 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  homo- 
crown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  mmmmKmsaamKBBrKBHRR 
Milking  Shorthornt  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00;  $2.00  net 

AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  Dept  R  N  5  313  S.  SLBIST0HE  AYE,  SPIIINSfian  4,  M0. 

CHEDCO  FARM 

for  Sale  at  Reasonable  Prices 
A  Few  AR  Cows  With  Creditable  Records,  Sired 
5^  ProX?P..  Blijls>  Also  Three  Bull  Calves  Out  of 
Dams  With  Records  of  Over  700  Lbs.  Butterfat. 
NO  ABORTION  NO  TUBERCULOSIS 

C.  E.  COTTING 

50  FEDERAL  STREET. _ BOSTON,  MASS. 

Registered  Guernsey  Bull 

Born  Dec.  6,  1950,  backed  by  two  artificial  sires. 
Sire  —  TarbeU  Farms  PEERLESS  VALOR  287967 
Dam  — CANDACE  of  HILLSIDE,  1000991. 

8490  m.  397  F.  Sr.  2. 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS 
FRANKFORT,  NEW  YORK 


SIX  REG.  HOLSTEIN  YOUNG  COWS  ' 

herds  for  over  50  years.  Herd  numbers  over  100  head. 
BARTON,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  ’  NEW  YORK 

SALE  •  Registered  Jersey  Bull 

BulD  name  Pattern  Royal,  »p,  years  old,  out  of 

HeIaFOOr'f lP.1  «0ekt\, for  information  contact 
II  t.YAl  008  1  A  KM  R.  F.  1  Itoyersford,  Pa. 


HOLSTEINS  FOR  SALE 


fi!.re  hr?HiSta I®!’  vawinatod,  yearling  Holstein  heifers; 
four  bred  Also  12  registered  enht  month  old  calves. 
L.  M.  VANDE  WATER,  Borden  Rd.,  Walden,  N.  Y. 
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SUNNYBROOK 


WHITE  HOLLAND 

POULTS 

A  New  Peak 
of  Perfection 


Our  White  Holland  Breeders  come  from  the  lead¬ 
ing  strains  in  America.  Everything  known  to  mod¬ 
ern  research  and  the  latest  turkey  improvement 
methods  have  gone  into  our  Sunnybrook  White 
Holland  Turkey  Poults.  They  grow  big  and  plump 
whilo  still  young  and  tender  and  have  a  delicious 
flavor.  They  are  planned  just  for  eating.  They 
grow  to  the  popular  family  size  turkey — the  toms 
usually  bring  the  same  price  on  the  market  as  the 
hens  as  they  are  not  oversize,  so  common  in  other 
breeds.  Easy  to  pick,  they  make  a  most  attractive 
and  appetizing  appearance  for  market.  All  this 
means  highest  premium  prices  for  you.  We  guaran¬ 
tee  100%  live  delivery,  by  parcel  post.  Kailway 
Express,  by  air  or,  if  nearby,  our  own  trucks. 

U.  S.  Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  —  of  eourse 

SUNNYBROOK  POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  Howard  Fingar 

BOX  T-52  —  Phone  3-161 1  —  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Brookside  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Kaised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop,,  Box  B,  Seroeantsville,  N.  J, 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  OOELL,  East  Lake  Rd..  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


-  BELTSVILLE  WHITES  - 

FINEST  QUALITY  POULTS  AT  LOWEST  PRICES 
FROM  —  ADAM  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Bronze  end  Bourbon  Red  Royal  Palm  Poult  Eggs 
EI.SIE  M.  ilALLOCK  .Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


SURPLUS  CHICKS  •  $6.75-100  C.iO.D. 

New  Hampshires,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  White 
Leghorns  and  Heavy  Assorted,  as  hatched.  Price  is  at 
hatcheries  shipping  costs  will  be  added.  Chicks  will 
be  shipped  direct  from  hatcheries  located  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  to  you.  Offer  good  for  prompt  shipment 
only  no  orders  booked  for  future  shipment  at  this 
price.  Also  three  weeks  old  chicks  25  cts.  each. 
A  F.  HOCKMAN,  R.  10,  BELLEFONTE,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Clfip  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
*  A  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bet.  IMS. 
KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INS. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


DUCKLINGS  •  gw'$!Vte  SNe1s  &\l 

Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Faw 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.0 
Colored  Rosens  $40.00.  Add  2*  per  duckling  order 
less  than  100.  Toulouse.  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslinsi 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Seloetw 
Brooders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  n7y 

SACRIFICE.  1060  HATCHED  PUREBRED  WHITI 
EMBDEN  BREEDERS  ADAM  KIELB 
2483  DRUMGOOLE  BLVD.,  STATEN  ISLAND  9,  N.  T 


MOKE  PROFIT  PEK  BIRD 

The  big  plus  value  in  every  Warren  bird  is 
backed  by  27  years  of  experience  in  pedigree 
feeding.  WARREN  REDS  and  WARREN 
HAMPS  grow  faster,  lay  and  pay  better. 
Records  prove  the  Warren  strain  to  be  one  of 
America  s  greatest. 

1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Broods  for  (erect* 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  over  at¬ 
tained  In  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  —  High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Poo. 

1949  CONTEST  MORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hon  of  the  Year  (Sam*  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn.  —  New  World’a  Record  for  Brood; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  AU  Breeds. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Reds.  Produetion  Hemps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  oae 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Cbicka  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  eon- 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE8ST 

R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mam.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Year#  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mas*. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  year « 


Rapid  growth,  high  *  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  the  profitable  choica 
for  broilers,  roasters,  or  layers. 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm — 100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Now!  Circular  free — write. 

JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  price 


BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  W.  Brattleboro/vt. 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contents; 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 

HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  R.O.P.  Sired 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE: 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  6-3,  VINELAND,  N.  J.  mtm* 


SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the.  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . . . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Poultry  House  Space 

Would  a  poultry  house  36x40  feet 
be  too  small  for  500  heavy  breed 
layers?  If  so,  what  would  you  suggest? 
For  how  long  would  a  brooder  house 
10x24  feet  accommodate  500  chicks 
in  confinement?  E.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

A  poultry  house  36x40  feet  is  too 
small  for  500  .heavy  breed  layers,  al¬ 
though  crowding  them  to  this  extent 
will  not  be  too  detrimental  if  you 
use  dropping  pits  and  clean  them 
frequently.  Ventilation  also  would 
have  to  be  watched  carefully  in  this 
limited  space.  Usually  one  should 
allow  three  and  a  half  to  four 
square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each 
heavy  breed  layer,  whereas  you 
would  be  allowing  not  quite  three 
square  feet  in  the  house  you  have 
in  mind.  A  brooder  house  10x24  feet 
would  accommodate  500  chicks  in 
confinement  for  about  six  weeks. 
After  that  age  you  would  need  about 
double  the  space,  even  though  the 
chicks  had  access  to  range. 

No  Harm  From  Hormoned 
Cockerels 

This  past  Spring  for  the  first  time 
I  use  hormone  pellets  to  caponize  my 
cockerels,  and  with  excellent  re¬ 
sults.  Now  I  have  been  informed  that 
this  procedure  can  be  harmful  to 
humans  who  might  eat  these  birds. 
Can  you  tell  me  if  this  is  true? 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  j.  f.  f. 

The  hormone  treatment  of  male 
birds  to  produce  better  quality  in 
the  carcass,  which  incidentally  is 
principally  the  depositing  of  extra 
fat  in  the  tissues,  is  not  harmful  to 
those  consuming  the  meat,  unless 
one  should  eat  only  chicken  necks 
or,  at  least,  that  portion  where  the 
treatment  is  injected.  Even  at  that, 
a  large  number  of  such  necks  would 
need  to  be  eaten,  which  makes  the 
chance  of  injurious  effects  quite  im¬ 
probable. 

Spurs  on  Hens 

Some  of  my  laying  hens  have  de¬ 
veloped  small  spurs.  I  have  heard 
that  this  condition  might  cause  them 
to  become  egg  eaters.  Do  you  think 
so?  p.  w.  D. 

Albany  County,  N.  Y. 

Occasionally  spurs  do  develop  on 
laying  hens,  but  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  any  connection  between  the 
formation  of  such  spurs  and  the 
habit  of  egg  eating.  Laying  fowls  in 
the  New  Jersey  egg  laying  tests 
sometimes  develop  spurs,  but  no 
difficulty  from  egg  eating  has  oc¬ 
curred  with  them.  This  would  be 
noticed  very  quickly  because  their 
pens  are  relatively  small,  and  every 
bird  is  under  more  or  less  constant 
observation. 


Scratch  Grain  Mixture 

Please  tell  me  a  good  scratch  grain 
mixture  to  feed  my  chickens.  J.  p. 

Erie  County,  N.  Y. 

A  good  scratch  grain  mixture  may 
be  made  from  a  combination  of  400 
pounds  of  yellow  corn,  400  pounds 
of  wheat  and  200  pounds  of  oats. 
However,  the  prices  of  the  grains 
must  receive  some  consideration, 
and  actually  almost  any  combination 
of  these  grains  will  give  equally 
good  results. 


July  21,  1951 

Sex  -  Linked  Chickens  for 
Breeders 

r  Would  it  be  all  right  to  use  sex- 
linked  chickens  for  breeders?  If  not 
advisable,  what  is  the  reason? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  r.  w.  b. 

The  use  of  sex-linked  hens  or 
cockerels  is  not  recommended  for 
breeding  purposes.  The  purpose  of 
the  original  cross  was  to  obtain  the 
advantage  of  hybrid  vigor.  This  is 
not  passed  on  to  the  next  generation 
and  the  results  from  using  cross¬ 
breds  as  breeders  usually  are  un¬ 
satisfactory  because  they  do  not 
breed  true  for  either  type  or  pro¬ 
duction. 


When  to  Mow  the  Range 

How  often  should  grass  range  be 
mowed  for  turkeys  and  chickens, 
and  how  old  should  the  birds  be  be¬ 
fore  they  are  allowed  to  use  the 
range?  g.  p.x 

_St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Grass  range  for  turkeys  or  chick¬ 
ens  should  be  mowed  whenever  the 
grass  gets  to  be  eight  or  10  inches 
high,  and  the  birds  should  be  about 
eight  weeks  old  before  they  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  use  the  range. 

Coming  New  York  State 
Poultry  Meetings 

Approximately  200  poultrymen 
from  New  York  and  surrounding 
States  are  expected  at  the  annual 
Poultrymen’s  Get-Together  at 
Cornell  University,  August  1  and  2. 
A  full  schedule  of  events  is  being 
arranged  by  Dr.  J.  H.  Bruckner, 
general  chairman.  Prof.  L.  M,  Hurd 
is  program  chairman.  A  Goose 
Growers’  Get-Together  will  be  held 
for  the  first  time  on  July  31.  Drs.  F. 
B.  Hutt  and  M.  L.  Scott  of  the 
Cornell  poultry  research  staff  will 
discuss  the  breeding  and  feeding  of 
geese.  Dr.  C.  A.  Randles  will  talk 
about  securing  better  hatches  with 
incubators. 

Several  poultry  organizations  will 
meet  at  that  time,  including  the  New 
•York  Poultry  Council  on  August  1, 
and  the  New  York  Poultry  Improve¬ 
ment  Cooperative  on  August  2. 
Turkey  growers  also  plan  to  meet 
on  August  1. 

One  of  the  highlights  will  be  a 
broiler  barbecue  on  August  1  for 
poultrymen  and  their  wives,  as 
guests  of  Robert  Marshall  of  Mar¬ 
shall  Brothers  Hatchery  at  Ithaca. 
Prof.  R.  C.  Baker  of  the  Cornell 
poultry  staff  will  supervise  the 
barbecue,  with  the  help  of  a  crew  of 
assistants  from  20  counties. 


NEW  YORK  TURKEY  GROWERS 
TO  MEET  AUGUST  18 

The  New  York  State  Turkey  Assn, 
will  hold  a  Summer  meeting  at  the 
farm  of  Frederick  H.  Phinney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  th£  association,  at  Manns- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  on  August  18,  1951. 

Some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
tentative  program  include:  Demon¬ 
strations  of  newer  methods  of  pro¬ 
cessing  turkeys  so  as  to  leave  the 
bloom  on  the  carcass;  tour  of  North¬ 
ern  New  York  turkey  farms;  boat  ride 
and  banquet  at  the  Thousand  Islands; 
many  other  opportunities  to  meet 
and  “talk  turkey.” 

The  meeting  is  open  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  turkey  industry — 
members  or  not. 

C.  A.  Koerner,  Secy. 


Photo:  Boscoe  Brumbaugh 


Pullets  now  on  range  cannot  be  neglected  if  they  are  expected  to  develop 
properly  and  lay  well  next  Winter.  These  well  grown  healthy  White  Leg¬ 
horn  pullets  are  being  well  cared  for,  and  housed  in  good  shelters  on  the 
farm  of  R.  J.  Stevenson,  Califon,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Note  the  auto- 

matic  waterer  in  right  foreground. 
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Helpful  Poultry  Hints 


When  we  first  entered  the  chicken 
business,  we  were  able  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  help  from  poultry 
books,  especially  those  put  out  by 
some  of  the  feed  companies.  But 
during  the  past  decade  we’ve  had  to 
find  out  a  few  things  the  hard  way, 
that  is,  through  experience.  Some  of 
these  are  well  worth  discussion  as 
a  good  many  farmers  and  poultry- 
men  are  still  brooding  late  hatched 
chicks. 

One  of  the  most  important  things 
we  have  learned  is  to  walk  with  a 
shuffling  gait  among  the  chickens, 
particularly  so  with  small  chicks 
who  will  dart  under  a  foot  raised 
from  the  floor  with  disastrous .  re¬ 
sults.  Grown  birds  get  so  tame  it  is 
easy  to  step  on  a  leg  or  even  a  neck. 
After  such  an  accident,  the  bird  may 
seem  uninjured  but  trouble  is  liable 
to  appear  later. 

For  years  we’ve  done  without  a 
chickguard  of  any  sort  but  this  past 
Winter  we  had  an  unnoticed  hollow 
in  the  litter  where  a  bunch  of  day- 
old-chicks  gathered  and,  since  it  was 
covered  with  newspaper,  it  was  too 
slippery  for  them  to  climb  out.  They 
died  right  there  of  exposure.  Here¬ 
after  we  are  going  to  use  a  chick- 
guard  for  the  cold  weather  broods. 

After  the  chicks  are  a  couple  of 
weeks  old,  we  check  the  thermostat 
on  the  coal  stove  every  evening,  as 
the  weight  of  the  birds  jumping  on 
the  arm  loosens  the  screw,  thereby 
interfering  with  draft  control.  Some¬ 
times  when  we  had  the  ashpit  door 
off  the  brooder  stove  to  remove  ashes 
or  to  make  the  fire  pick  up  in  a 
hurry,  the  small  chicks  would  crawl 
inside  and  roast  to  death.  We  have 
since  made  a  screen  of  quarter  inch 
mesh  which  we  place  over  the  open¬ 
ing.  This  also  keeps  the  bigger  chicks 
from  pecking  at  the  hot  ashes. 

No  longer  do  we  clean  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  brooder  house  before  plac¬ 
ing  our  second  brood  of  the  season 
inside.  We  take  out  only  the  wet  and 
dirty  looking  part  of  the  litter, 
smooth  the  rest  out,  put  fresh  sand 
around  the  stove  and  dust  off  the 
windows  and  hover.  Then  we  are 
ready  to  spread  clean  newspapers 
for  the  new  arrivals. 

To  make  room  for  our  second 
flock,  we  move  our  first  chicks  into 
a  clean  laying  pen  as  soon  as  we  can 
take  them  away  from  the  heat.  Al¬ 
though  the  roosts  in  this  particular 
pen  are  quite  low,  we  used  to  spend 
an  hour  of  backbreaking  work  every 
night  for  weeks  picking  the  little 
pullets  off  the  floor  and  carrying 
them  to  the  roost.  This  year  we  built 
a  low  roost  about  six  inches  from  the 
floor  in  the  corner  where  they  al¬ 
ways  bed  down.  They  used  it  at 
once.  Now  they  are  gradually  learn¬ 
ing  to  use  the  big  roost  as  it  is 


chicken  nature  to  roost  as  high  as 
possible. 

In  the  laying  pens  we  have 
learned  to  keep  windows  shut  on 
the  windward  side  unless  it  is  very 
warm.  We  sprinkle  lime  over  the 
dropping  pits  twice  a  week  to  keep 
down  odors  and  dampness.  Since  we 
use  the  manure  on  our  meadows,  we 
also  add  superphosphate  to  the 
litter,  finding  this  a  laborsaving  way 
to  get  it  on  the  land;  it  likewise 
serves  as  an  absorbent.  We  used  to 
let  wet  litter  stay  in  the  pens  until 
we  could  get  around  with  machin¬ 
ery  to  clean  it  out.  Since  there  are 
long  periods  when  snow  and  mud 
make  this  impossible,  we  now  take 
it  out  as  needed  by  basket  and 
wheelbarrow,  and  always  when 
damp  spots  appear. 

We  move  our  chickens  at  night  as 
they  are  much  easier  to  handle  after 
dark.  We  cull  with  a  flashlight  too. 
We  find  that  regular  culling  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  operations  on 
a  poultry  farm.  In  a  flock  of  400  due 
to  continuous  past  close  culling,  we 
only  need  to  take  out  about  six  fowl 
the  year  round.  Sometimes  in  periods 
of  heavy  production  we  can  skip  a 
week,  but  generally  we  try  to  look 
them  over  every  week.  Of  course,  in 
the  Fall  when  we  need  room  for  the 
new  pullets,  we  dress  off  more  of  the 
border-line  birds,  and  sell  some  of 
them  wholesale.  But  during  most  of 
the  year  when  a  hen’s  comb  begins 
to  shrink  or  it  turns  pale  and  she 
acts  dopey,  off  goes  her  head.  If  she 
dresses  off  all  right,  she  is  popped 
into  the  freezer  until  someone  wants 
a  chicken  dinner.  We  have  learned 
never,  never  to  dress  a  molting  hen 
or  a  young  chicken  with  pin 
feathers  if  we  can  possibly  avoid  it. 
Sometimes  warm  water  will  let  us 
scrape  most  of  them  off  with  a  blunt 
knife  but,  often,  we  just  waste  a 
lot  of  time  on  something  that  still 
doesn’t  look  very  good  after  we  get 
through. 

We  have  always  tried  to  get  our 
pullets  into  the  laying  pen  about 
the  time  they  laid  their  first  eggs  but 
last  Summer  other  work  made  this 
impossible.  So  we  put  nests  on  the 
range  and  left  our  pullets  out  all 
Summer.  The  yearling  hens  held  up 
on  their  production  and  we  had  a 
couple  of  extra  cases  to  wholesale 
each  week.  Of  course,  the  older  birds 
shelled  out  mostly  large  and  extra 
large  eggs.  This  was  like  found 
money  and  we  still  had  the  small 
eggs  from  the  pullets.  Housing  the 
young  birds  late  in  the  Fall  didn’t 
seem  to  upset  their  production  for 
more  than  a  few  days,  so  we  have 
concluded  that,  at  least  for  us,  it  pays 
to  carry  the  hens  through  their 
second  Summer.  K.  ft.  Lockwood 

Connecticut 


Fattening  Cull  Poultry 

Too  often  poultry  raisers  and 
farmers  catch  up  a  bunch  of  chick¬ 
ens  on  some  particular  night  and 
rush  them  to  market  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  regardless  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not  fit  to  sell.  I  use  no  special 
appliances  for  the  fattening  of  birds 
of  any  kind.  I  place  those  to  be  fat¬ 
tened  in  a  dry  clean  house,  not  too 
large  to  allow  running  off  their  fat. 

Make  sure  to  keep  a  supply  of 
clean  fresh  water  before  them  at  all 
times,  and  give  them  all  the  feed 
they  will  clean  up.  I  use  a  mixture 
of  oats  and  wheat  for  the  morning 
feed,  and  then  a  liberal  feed  of  whole 
corn,  about  four  p.  m.  If  one  has  milk 
or*  green  feed,  such  as  turnips  or 
cabbage,  it  may  be  given  for  the 
dinner  meal;  this  will  cause  them  to 
fatten  much  faster.  However,  I  find 
that  suitable  grain  is  far  better  than 
too  much  soft  feed.  Make  sure  to 
keep  a  good  supply  of  oyster  shell,  or 
coarse  sand,  where  the  birds  can  get 
at  it  any  time.  I  have  found  that  by 
this  feeding  method,  medium  poor 
chickens  of  the  heavier  types  and 
breeds  can  be  fattened  in  about  two 
weeks. 

Ducks  may  be  quickly  fattened  on 
the  following  ration:  Two  parts  of 
cornmeal,  one  part  each  of  wheat 
bran  and  middlings,  one  part  ground 
°ats,  and  two  parts  of  ground  meat 
scraps.  To  this  add  four  per  cent  of 
coarse  sand;  then  mix  well  together. 
Give  the  ducks  all  they  will  readily 
clean  up  twice  a  day.  If  you  want  to 
force  them  fast,  give  them  the  mash 
often  as  convenient,  and  keep  a 
flry  grain  feed  of  corn,  oats  and 
"Wheat  before  them  in  troughs  all  the 


time.  Do  not  allow  them  to  have  too 
much  freedom  while  fattening  as 
they  fatten  faster  in  small,  quiet, 
clean  quarters. 

In  order  to  insure  the  highest  re¬ 
turns  on  all  kinds  of  poultry,  one 
must  keep  posted  on  the  best 
methods  of  marketing,  particular 
seasons,  and  the  proper  times  to  sell 
poultry  advantageously.  Regular 
customers  at  home,  and  shipping  to 
a  reliable  firm,  are  the  best  ways. 
There  are  many  buyers  making  good 
money  today  by  purchasing  fowls 
from  farmers,  and  putting  them  in 
proper  condition  for  marketing. 

The  average  bunch  of  chickens 
marketed  from  the  farm  often  re¬ 
ceives  too  little  attention,  as  far  as 
fattening  and  grading  are  concerned. 
Some  farmers  simply  pick  out  a 
bunch  of  fowls  and  take  them  to 
market  or  sell  them  to  some  buyer 
coming  around  in  a  truck,  getting  his 
fowls  very  cheap.  In  marketing  all 
kinds  of  fowl,  I  have  found  that  a 
well  fattened  fowl  brings  more. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Umosella 


WHAT  00  YOU  MEAN  HOW  Mi 
ARE  WE  PAID  FOR  DlGGIfO-L 
SONNY,  THE M  THAT  AIN'T  DK 
vAJNXEATIN*  »“  ~ 


Started  Pullets 


More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny- 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see 
—  no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  From  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America,  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


Baby  Chicks 

Our  1951  Baby 
Chicks  are,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  the 
finest  we  have 
ever  seen  in  our 
31  years  in  the 
Poultry  business. 

Husky  —  with  a 
lusty  peep  —  fine 
bodied  —  strong 
legs — they  are  so 
healthy  it  is 
difficult  to  gather 
them,  they’re  so 
rarin’  to  go.  In 
all  the  popular 
breeds  and  at 
amazingly  low 
prices.  Ml 

Started  Capons 

From  U.S.  App.  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders  of  course 
Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1951  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

&UNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR  \ 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


WARNING 


Poultry 


to  Poultry  Raisers!  \ 


WORMS 


Can 


urffindr  (soft 

.'growing  birds 


REMOi/g 


Large  Roundworms 
and  Cecal  Worm£ 


NOVI 


Which  Bird 
is  Wormy? 


Stern  Bros 

{pnqev<lq  {ecjiryma 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
R  OCX  -  M AMP  CROSS 
•vEX-UNKED  CROSS 


4* 

4 

4* 

4* 


flock  Wormer  ^WOfflll* 
Easily  Mixed  in  Feed 

Growing  birds  do  better, 
on  less  feed,  after  worm¬ 
ing.  You  get  extra  eggs 
after  birds  are  housed. 
iWorm  your  growing 
birds  and  pullets  with 
jWORMIX  now. 

Don’t  risk  loss  _  of  not  worming.  It’s  difficult 
1  to  tell  which  bird  is  wormy.  Improved  feeds 
[and  breeding  make  appearance  no  safe-] 
guide. 

For  individual  treatment  use  Dr.  Salsburyr$ 
CLORO-CAPS.  Removes  tapeworms,  large 
roundworms,  cecal  worms. 

Buy  these  popular  wormers  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labo¬ 
ratories*  Charles  City,  Iowa. 


ask  for 

-4l4l_4 


Dr.  1 

■ 

Talsbury's 

Convert 
‘Meal’ Chicks 
To  Your  Checks! 

•  For  money-making  eggs  and  meat, 
STERN’S  New  Hampshires,  Sex-Link 
Crosses  and  Rock  Hamp  Crosses  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 

In  STERN’S  New  Hampshire  matings, 
only  selected  breeders  laying  eggs 
which  average  24  ounces  per  dozen  or 
better  are  used.  STERN’S  Sex-Link 
Crosses  are  especially  mated  for  fast 
growth  and  early  maturity.  STERN’S 
Rock  Hamp  Crosses  contain  the  best 
characteristics  of  rugged  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  females  which  have  been  mated 
with  selected  Barred  Rock  cockerels. 

(Of  course,  aside  from  our  all-purpose 
‘meat’  birds,  wherever  poultry  is  being 
raised,  STERN’S  ‘Hen’  Bred  Longevity 
Leghorn  chicks  are  the  acknowledged 
aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.)  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 


HEN" 
CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  010. 

LEGHORN  j 


Write  For  Fact-Filled  Catalog 
k  and  Summer  Price  List! 


Stern  Bros. 

P.  O.  BOX.  mm  Sr-»*1H  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


BABCOCK'S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ‘ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testins  program. 

i  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
k  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

bSToCK  Poumv^rm^lnc. 


Rt.  3R 


Hatchin*  Chicks  and  Havin'  Fun 

p»  the 

NEW  YORK  STATE 

POULTRYMEN’S  GET-TOGETHER 

AUGUST  1,  1951 

Be  Our  Guests  at  a  Broiler  Roast 
to  be  Held  Same  Day  for  Those 
Attending  the  Meeting 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  PHONE  9082  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


PHIPlfC  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 
Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Minorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Fits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N.  H.  Reds,  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C.  McAlisterville,  Pa. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

“rVllof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


4*  QUALITY 

Beyond  Measure  .  . . 

•  On  thousands  of  poultry  farms 
Christie's  Spizzerinktum  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  manifest  such  positive  charac¬ 
teristics  for  profit-making,  that  of 
them  it  is  said,  '.‘they  have  quality  beyond 
measure.  .  Christie's,  and  only  Christie's  New 
Hampshires  possess  the  inbred  potential  to  de¬ 
velop  into  superior  egg  producers  and  prize  meat 
birds.  Write,  wire  or  call  today!  N.  H.  -  U,  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

VISIT  OUR  BOOTH  AT  THE  I.  B.  C.  A-. 

CONVENTION  IN  ST.  LOUIS.  WE  WILL  BE 
PLEASED  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  PROBLEMS. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  In  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rocks . T  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel* 


J 


New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  V  $12.90 
Buff  Orpington*,  White  Wyandottea,  Rock  f  * 

X  Hamp*,  Hamp  X  Rocks. 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns...,  .  12.90 

Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &  , ,  .. 

Buff  Minorcas,  Ancona*,  Austra  White*.  .  lj,3U 


Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorpt,  S.  L. 
Wyandotte* . . . 


14.95 


$16.90 

26.00 

27.00 

17.90 


$13.90 

3.95 

5.95 
16.00 


*■7  OA  Per  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

Per  100  . 


$10-90 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPL  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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MEMORY  VERSE 

We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  Magic  Shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Mid  dght  by  the  Master  of  the  Show. 
From  “The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam” 


Dear  Our  Page:  I  have  received  a  letter 
from  a  very  nice  girl.  I  wish  to  compliment 
Rosemary  Winters;  I  think  she  has  real 
talent.  My  hobbies  are  raising  flowers  and 
writing  letters.  I  think  the  best  part  of  Our 
Page  is  the  “Original  Poems”  column;  I  also 
like  drawings.  I  live  on  a  115  acre  farm;  we 
have  14  cows  and  are  keeping  a  horse  for 
a  friend.  I  would  like  to  receive  letters  from 
any  boy  or  girl.  —  Doris  Stahlman,  16. 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  We  have  recently  moved  to 
a  136  acre  farm  and  I  am  now  the  proud 
possessor  of  two  mares  and  a  colt.  I  would 
like  to  write  to  another  horse  owner;  with 
a  common  interest  in  horses;  our  letters 
should  be  lively  and  interesting.  One  of  our 
mares,  Cindy,  is  bay  and  black  with  a 
white  star  on  her  forehead;  she  is  three- 
quarters  Morgan.  Our  other  mare,  is  a 
roan,  part  Quarter  horse  and  part  American 
saddle  bred.  Her  colt,  Arizona,  is  cream 
colored.  I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school. 
Will  someone  with  a  horse  write  to  me?  — 
June  Hopper,  15,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Pagers;  My  parents  have  re¬ 
ceived  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many 
years.  I  enjoy  Our  Page;  I  like  the  poems 
and  pictures.  My  hobbies  are  all  kinds  of 
sports  and  collecting  pictures.  I'  am  a  sopho- 
much,  and  live  on  a  farm  where  we  have 
more  in  high  school,  like  pen-pals  very 
many  different  kinds  of  animals.  Won’t  you 
farm  boys  and  girls  write?  A  nephew  who 
lives  with  us  would  like  pen  pals  too. 
His  name  is  Lawrence  Law,  nine  years  old. 
My  hobbies  are  horseback  riding,  swim¬ 
ming  and  softball.  —  Shirley  Law,  14,  New 
York. 


Dear  Our  Page :  I  have  written  to  Our 
Page  before.  I  live  on  a  farm  of  about  200 
acres.  We  have  17  cows,  five  calves,  two 
bulls,  two  horses,  six  cats  and  a  dog.  Cats 
are  my  favorite  pets.  My  hobbies  are  raising 
cats  and  bike  riding,  but  I  am  not  too 
interested  in  sports.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  of  my  age.  —  Faylene 
Sylvester,  15,  Vermont. 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  on  a  40  acre  farm; 
we  have  horses,  cows,  two  dogs  and  ban¬ 
tams.  My  hobby  is  collecting  and  selling 
name  cards.  My  favorite  sport  is  hunting. 
I  shot  about  30  rabbits,  15  squirrels  and  one 
ringnecked  pheasant.  I  would  like  to  receive 
letters  from  boys  and  girls.  —  Frank 
Martin,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  live  on  a  100  acre 
farm  and  attend  the  Essex  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  School;  also  I’m  a  member  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  This  year  I 
was  in  the  public  speaking  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  F.  F.  A.  at  our  local  chapter. 
I  would  be  interested  in  hearing  from  other 
readers  who  live  on  farms,  either  boys  or 
girls.  —  Henry  Rolfe,  14,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  always  look  for¬ 
ward  to  reading  Our  Page,  because  I  am 
partially  paralyzed  from  my  hips  down  from 
an  operation  in  September.  I  do  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  a  lot,  also  writing  letters.  I  live  in  the 
country  about  10  miles  from  a  shopping  city 
and  do  not  have  any  girls  or  boys  living 
near  me.  We  have  sheep  and  raise  pheasants. 
I  have  lots  of  pets:  a  raccoon,  doves,  rabbits, 
canaries,  love  birds,  cockateal  and  also  a 
dog  and  a  cat.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
all  girls  and  boys  who  would  care  to  write. 
—  Shirley  Dernier,  16,  Pennsylvania 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  haven’t  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  very  long  but  I  am 
already  an  ardent  fan  of  the  Page.  I  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  way  to  make  new  friends 
and  for  our  future  artists  to  show  us  what 
they  now  can  do.  I  am  a  sophomore  taking 
the  Commercial  course,  also  in  the  girls’ 
chorus  and  Glee  Club.  I  live  on  a  75  acre 
farm  and  have  three  brothers  and  two 
sisters.  My  favorite  pastime  is  writing,  so 
all  you  boys  and  girls  please  write  and  I 
will  answer  all  your  letters.  —  Rosemary 
Young,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  enjoy  Our  Page 
very  much  and  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
you.  I  live  on  a  small  farm  of  about  20 
aOTes.  It’s  really  an  orchard.  My  father  is 
also  a  beekeeper.  He  has  about  2,000 
colonies.  I  have  always  wanted  a  horse  but 
we  travel  so  much  I  car.’t  have  one.  Uhat 
is  why  I  want  a  pen  pal,  someone  who 
owns  a  horse.  My  hobbies  are  fishing, 
swimming  and  horseback  riding — when  I  can 
get  where  there  is  a  horse.  I  like  to  dance, 
mostly  tap  and  toe,  but  I  do  ballroom  danc¬ 
ing  too.  I  plan  to  make  toe  dancing  my 
career.  —  Joyce  Englehardt,  14,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Pen-Fals:  I  was  looking  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  thought  Our  Page 
was  very  interesting.  I  live  on  a  big  farm 
of  600  acres.  We  have  100  cows,  12  calves 
and  two  bulls.  I  like  to  drive  the  tractor  in 
the  field  in  the  Summertime.  I  am  a  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school  and  I  help  on  the  farm. 
I  hope  some  of  you  who  are  about  my  age 
will  write  to  me.  —  Patricia  Aukema,  15, 
New  Jersey. 

ORIGINAL  POEMS 


SILVER-MIST 

There  was  a  horse  that  flung  her  frothy 
mane 

In  my  dreams,  afire  with  life  and  speed. 

She  was  a  horse  whose  eyes  were  gleaming 
stars, 

A  milkwhite  horse  of  mighty  size,  whose 
hooves 

Pounded  the  stars  to  dust  and  crushed  the 
sun. 

Speed  she  had  and  lofty  grace. 

Prancing  far  through  Heaven’s  space. 

And  then  with  sudden  leap  and  twist, 

She’d  vanish  with  the  morning  mist. 

Faye  LaClair,  11,  New  York 


SUMMER  FLOWERS 

Little  Flowers,  small  and  shy. 

Lift  their  faces  to  the  sky, 
Spreading  out  uplifted  arms 
For  the  sunshine’s  golden  charms, 
Down  beside  the  crystal  stream. 

Like  a  picture  in  a  dream. 

Flowers  scent  the  drowsy  air. 

Making  all  the  Summer  fair. 

—  Ellen  McNeill,  11,  New  Jersey 


PRINCE  AND  I 

Give  to  me  the  mountains 
Where  the  deer  and  rabbits  play. 

The  bubbling  brook  like  a  fountain. 

Here  Prince  and  I  would  stay. 

Just  let  a  peaceful  breeze  blow 
And  Prince  with  watchful  sight 
Can  see  where  every  beast  may  go 
That  walks  about  at  night. 

Just  a  dog  and  his  mistress,  we, 

And  the  mistress,  you  may  guess,  is  me! 

Cecelia  Burnell,  15,  New  York  . 


OUR  PAGE 

Our  Page  is  published  in  the  Spring 
In  every  season,  even  Fall; 

Our  dearest  pal,  Elsie  Unger, 

Brings  together  many  and  all. 

Paula  Harwood,  14,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Beverly  Ross,  16,  New  Jersey 


LITTLE  MISS 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


BEN 

Drawn  by  Anne  Lord,  12,  Massachusetts 


CIRCU51 

rDXYSJ 


Drawn  by 


Dale  Parry,  12,  New  York 


DUDE 

prawn  by  Jean  Hardy,  14,  New  York 


FEEDING  TIME 

Drawn  by  Carolyn  George,  17,  Pennsylvania 


(r. 


July  21,  1951 

A  BLACKBOARD’S  THOUGHTS 

Before  I  tell  you  the  things  that  always 
happen  to  me,  let  me  tell  you  this.  I  lead 
the  dreariest  life  you  can  imagine. 

All  day  I  am  written  on.  I  don’t  like 
arithmetic  period  because  I’m  ashamed  of 
some  of  the  mistakes,  the  bad  mistakes,  the 
children  make.  After  each  lesson  they  rub 
that  dusty  old  eraser  on  me  and  I  don’t 
like  it  because  the  chalk  makes  me  sneeze 
Every  Friday  I  say  to  myself,  “How  I  love 
this  night,”  and  I  have  a  good  reason  to  like 
Friday  because  that’s  when  Mr.  Lewis  gives 
me  by  bath.  That’s  the  only  thing  I  like 
about  being  a  blackboard.  Now  do  you  see 
what  I  meant  when  I  said  I  lead  the 
dreariest  life  imaginable?  —  By  Richard 
Chrappa,  11,  New  Jersey. 


I  have  a  tiny  baby  calf. 

Her  name  is  Pixie  Lee. 

I  love  her  every  inch  of  her 
’Cause  she’s  as  sweet  as  she  can  be. 
She’s  Such  a  playful  little  calf. 

All  spotted  black  and  white; 

And  all  she  does  is  eat  and  play 
And  kick  with  all  her  might. 

One  morning  I  was  feeding  her 
And  she  spilled  her  milk  on  me. 

My  sister  who  was  watching  me 
Laughed  loud  with  rougish  glee. 

But  I  don’t  mind  ’cause  soon  enough 
She  11  grow  to  be  a  cow. 

So  it  really  doesn’t  bother  me 
Just  what  she  does  right  now! 

—  By  Carolle  Burns,  11,  Pennsylvania 


I  run  and  roll  over  the  yard  with  him 
He  pulls  my  hair  and  licks  my  face; 

When  we  play  hide,  his  eyes  are  never  dim 
He  11  sneak  'round  the  corner  and 
Pull  my  shoe  string. 

Now  you  may  think  he’s  only  a  rascal 
And  is  hard  to  persuade  to  give  up 

But  I  don’t  really  think  that  way  at  all  _ 

Because  he’s  my  dearest  little  pup. 

—  Carolyn  George,  17,  Pennsylvania 


Drawn  by  John  Paiva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  it  is  intended  on  the 
outside  of  the  enveolpe.  Then  this  should 
be  put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be  mailed. 

New  York:  Jar.e  Shaw,  19;  Lawrence  Law, 
9;  Shirley  Law,  14;  Doris  Stahlman,  16; 
Eleanor  Donnelly,  14;  Mary  Komp,  14;  Edith 
Fleury,  16;  Audrey  Lamphear,  14;  Carole 
Woener,  14;  Odette  Icart,  11;  Anne  Long,  14; 
June  Hopper,  15;  Jeanette  Daccardi,  13. 

Pennsylvania:  Patsy  Misklow,  15;  Mary 
Sherman;  Frank  Martin,  14;  Rosemary 
Young,  15;  Beverly  Pease,  15;  Shirley 
Demler,  16. 

Massachusetts:  Cynthia  Searskey,  14; 

Henry  Rolfe,  14. 

Vermont:  Faylene  Sylvester,  15;  Patricia 
Baker,  16. 

Connecticut:  Joyce  Englehardt,  14. 

West  Virginia:  Dell  Rollins. 

Florida:  Lois  Giddens,  13. 

New  Jersey  Patricia  Augema,  15. 

Germany:  Helmut  Weyers,  19. 


j 

£*  I 


Drawn  by  Shirley  Kozela,  16,  Rhode  Island 


Today,  at  times,  with  all  the  means  of 
close  communication,  it  looks  as  if  this 
whole  continent  is  growing  into  one  large 
unit.  There  must  be  the  large  center’s  to 
farm  people  are,  the  vitality.  Old  Mother 
unify  our  vitality.  And  that  is  what  we 
Earth  was  here  long  before  us.  There  is  a 
need  for  people  to  live  close  to  the  earth, 
to  nourish  the  nation,  and  for  city  people  get 
strength  from  the  country.  Farms  supply  the 
foods  for  the  cities,  and  materials  for  the 
industries  which,  in  turn,  give  us  machinery, 
medicine  and  science,  without  which  we 
wouldn’t  be  as  we  are  now.  So  we  are  all 
100  per  cent  Americans,  helping  each  other, 
which  was  the  example  set  by  the  Pilgrims 
landing  on  Plymouth  Rock.  Whenever  you 
look  at  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  think  how 
much  it  really  means  for  these  are  troubled 
times  for  our  the  United  States  and  for  all 
the  world.  It  is  good  to  honor  our  country 
with  loyalty  and  with  respect  for  its  past. 

August,  soon  to  come,  is  traditionally  the 
hottest  and  driest  month  of  the  year.  The 
sun  blazes  down  and  the  grass  gets  brown 
and  dry.  The  bug  orchestra  is  really  tuned 
up.  The  crickets  and  katydids  play  second 
fiddle  to  the  leader,  the  locust.  The  bobolink 
swells  his  throat  to  his  silver-toned  re¬ 
production  of  cool  gurgling  waters.  The 
shade  trees  then  look  mighty  good  to  us 
and  we  think  lazily  that  school  begins 
again,  next  month.  —  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age  and  State. 
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Now,  you  ,men  folks  may  go  away 
back  and  sit  down.  Of  course,  you 
are  important  for  there  would  not 
be  much  farm  work  done  if  it  were 
not  for  you,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  you  would  not  get  to  first  base 
if  it  were  not  for  your  partner 
around  whom  the  entire  family  life 
is  built.  As  a  rule,  Mom  is  the  first 
one  up  in  the  morning.  She  gets 
things  started  in  the  kitchen  and 
then,  on  the  smaller  farms,  helps 
with  the  milking  and  takes  care  of 
her  chickens.  There  would  be  very 
few  poultry  flocks  on  the  farm  if  it 
were  not  for  the  women.  Then,  it 
is  time  to  start  breakfast  and  get 
the  children  out  of  bed.  After  break¬ 
fast,  the  children  must  be  dressed 
for  the  day’s  activities.  If  school  is 
in  session,  there  are  lunches  to  pack. 
When  all  that  is  over,  the  house 
looks  as  though  a  tornado  had  come 
that  way,  but  leave  it  to  Mom  to  get 
everything  straightened  out  in  jig 
time.  Then,  breakfast  dishes  to  wash 
and,  if  you  have  never  washed  a 
separator,  you  will  be  astonished  to 
learn  that  there  is  a  whole  dishpan 
full  of  gadgets.  Nor  would  there  be 
any  garden  if  it  were  not  for  Mom. 
She  is  the  one  who  plants  the  seeds 
and  later  pulls  the  weeds  from 
among  the  tender  seedlings  and 
wields  the  hoe  along  the  rows.  There 
would  not  be  any  flowers  if  it  were 
not  for  her.  She  manages  to  raise 
beds  of  annuals  and  she  keeps  the 
shrubbery  neatly  trimmed.  Until  the 
children  are  old  enough,  she  mows 
the  lawn  and  picks  up  the  trash 
which  is  bound  to  accumulate  around 
a  farm  home.  Of  course,  there  is  the 
weekly  washing,  ironing,  baking,  and 
housecleaning  to  do  and  also,  on  very 
many  farms  when  the  help  is  scarce, 
she  helps  with  the  field  work.  Many 
a  time  I  have  seen  farm  women 
pitching  hay,  pitching  bundles  of 
grain  on  a  wagon,  and  hoeing  in 
corn  fields. 

You  would  naturally  think  that, 
with  all  this,  she  would  not  have  a 
minute  to  spare  but  you  would  be 
badly  mistaken.  She  finds  time  to 
belong  to  the  Ladies  Aid,  the  PTA, 
and  the  Home  Economcis  Club.  That 
little  church  over  at  the  corners 
would  not  last  very  long  if  it  were 
not  for  the  women.  That  rural 
schoolhouse  would  be  a  drab  and 
dreary  place  if  it  were  not  for  the 
mothers.  I  know  by  sad  experience 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  rural 
school  board  to  make  improvements. 
Just  to  give  you  a  faint  idea  of  what 
farm  life  means,  this  last  Spring  the 
Missus  set  out  over  2,000  tomato 
plants  and  500  pepper  plants.  In 
addition,  she  planted  a  large  piece  to 
cucumbers  for  pickles.  She  had  to 
stretch  the  string,  dig  the  holes,  and 
then  plant.  When  the  planting  was 
over,  she  put  a  handful  of  fertilizer 
•around  each  plant  and  then  got  busy 
with  the  hoe.  She  has  hoed  the 
plants  three  times  and  is  now  hoeing 
the  pickles.  I  could  not  help  with 
any  of  that  for  a  reason  which  most 
of  you  well  understand.  1  am  doing 
my  work  by  hoeing  in  the  vineyard 
where  I  can  follow  the  rows  because 
of  the  wire  trellis. 

And  here  is  something  else.  Mom 
takes  part  of  her  egg  money  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  two  or  three  magazines 
published  for  women.  In  addition, 
she  always  reads  the  woman’s  page 
in  this  paper.  In  that  way,  she  keeps 
right  up  to  date.  Next  time  you  go 
to  town,  stand  on  the  corner  and 
watch  the  women  pass  by.  You  will 
find  it  impossible  to  tell  which  ones 
are  from  the  farm  and  which  ones 
live  in  the  city.  If  anything,  the 
difference  favors  the  farm  women. 
You  will  not  find  them  going  to  town 
dressed  in  an  old  sweater,  an  old 
scarf  over  their  heads,  and  a  skirt 
that  has  seen  better  days. 

When  the  work,  of  the  day  is  over, 
Dad  sits  down  to  'read  the  paper  but 
Mom  has  the  supper  dishes  to  wash 
and  mending  to  do.  It  is  literally 
true  that  man’s  work  is  from  sun  to 
sun  but  a  woman’s  work  is  never 
done.  Now,  I  can  tell  you  something 
else  from  my  book  of  experience.  If 
you  ever  get  into  a  jam,  drop  every¬ 


thing,  go  straight  home,  and  tell  the 
Missus  all  about  it  and  then  do 
exactly  as  she  advises. 

There  is  a  natural  law  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  of  ideas.  Some  little  thing 
will  serve  to  draw  out  a  long  string 
of  memories.  A  short  time  ago, 
Kenny  and  wife  visited  relatives  in 
eastern  Pennsylvania.  When  they 
returned,  they  brought  me  several  of 
the  large  pretzels  which  can  be 
found  only  in  the  Keystone  State.  As 
I  munched  on  one  of  those  hard 
pretzels,  a  whole  flood  of  memories 
flashed  through  my  mind.  I  saw 
again  the  bold  hills  and  rounded 
mountains  clothed  in  living  green, 
cold  springs  gushing  out  from  over 
the  rocks  to  make  a  tiny  streamlet 
which  tumbled  down  the  mountain 
to  a  valley  below.  A  corn  planting 
farmer  would  say  that  farming  in 
that  region  was  impossible  but  the 
Pennsylvania  folks  would  laugh  at 
that  for  it  is  one  of  the  richest  farm 
States  in  the  Union.  The  cows  adapt 
themselves  to  their  surroundings  and 
forage  on  hillsides  so.  steep  you 
would  think  only  a  goat  could  climb. 
On  top  of  the  mountains,  there  is 
often  large  spaces  of  level  ground  so 
that  there  are  many  very  good  farms 
right  on  top  of  the  mountains.  I  saw 
the  rich  valleys  with  the  land 
worked  across  the  valley  and  far  up 
the  hillsides.  I  saw  old  stone  farm 
houses  with  white  picket  fences  in 
front  and  yards  gay  and  bright  with 
the  old  fashioned  flowers  our 
mothers  loved.  I  saw  free,  hard 
working,  hospitable,  and  deeply  re¬ 
ligious  folks,  among  the  best  on 
earth.  In  my  opinion,  Pennsylvania 
women  are  the  best  cooks  on  earth. 

I  could  almost  smell  the  delectable 
odors  coming  from  those  big  kitchens 
with  age  old  beams,  hand  hewed 
from  native  timber,  supporting  the 
floor  overhead.  I  saw  those  big  barns 
typical  of  Pennsylvania  farms  with 
big  basements  and  rows  of  sleek 
cows.  Pennsylvania  is  an  industrial 
State  and  all  of  its  cities  and  towns 
are  supplied  with  milk  from  the 
farms  among  the  mountains  where 
a  prairie  farmer  would  give  up  in 
despair. 

You  would  never  think  that  all  of 
that  could  be  contained  in  one  hard 
pretzel  but  there  it  was.  No  doubt 
many  of  you  Pennsylvania  farmers 
would  like  to  move  to  the  Corn  Belt 
States  where,  for  miles  and  miles, 
the  fertile  soil  is  as  level  as  a  floor. 
My  advice  to  you  is  to  stay  where 
you  are.  When  you  are  born  and 
raised  among  the  hills,  you  will 
never  be  contented  on  the  flat  lands. 
It  may  be  hard  work  to  farm  those 
steep  hillsides  but  there  are  many  ( 
advantages.  How  would  you  like  to 
be  tormented  all  Summer  long  by 
buffalo  gnats,  mosquitoes,  grass 
chiggers,  tics,  and  chinch  bugs?  How 
would  you  like  to  live  where  you 
can  see  for  a  hundred  miles  and  not 
see  anything?  How  would  you  like 
to  have  the  winds  start  blowing  on 
New  Year’s  Day  and  never  stop  until 
the  next  New  Year,  and  then  only  to 
get  a  fresh  start?  Dust  storms, 
drought,  hot  winds,  summer 
temperatures  day  and  night  from  90 
to  110  degrees  —  that  is  what  you 
will  find  in  what  is  sometimes  called 
the  Golden  West. 

Well,  that  is  just  about  enough  for 
this  time  but  I  did  wish  to  depart 
from  my  usual  line  and  talk  about 
Mom  for  she  deserves  all  the  good 
things  one  could  possibly  say  about 
her.  As  a  rule,  Dad  is  too  busy  talk¬ 
ing  about  how  hard  he  has  to  work 
and  it  doesn’t  dawn  upon  him  that 
the  wife  and  mother  does  more  work 
in  a  day  than  he  does  in  a  week.  Yes, 
Mom,  my  hat  is  off  to  you.  I  have 
seen  you  in  many  States  and  under 
many  conditions  and  I  can  testify  by 
experience  that  you  are  not  only  the 
salt  of  the  earth  but  the  cream  and 
sugar.  But  Calvin  has  come  and  he 
always  likes  to  have  someone  with 
him  when  he  works  so  it  is  me  for 
the  outdoors.  So  long,  folks,  I’ll  see 
you  in  church.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


FAMOUS  INTERNATIONAL  106 
WEED  CHOPPER  NOT  ONLY 
HOLDS  LIVESTOCK  ...  BUT 
ELIMINATES  SHORTS  CAUSED 
BY  WEEDS  AND  GRASS 


s 

INTERNATIONAL’S  new 
WEED  CHOPPER  Model  106  • 

is  creating  a  sensation  among 
farmers  who  have  seen  it  work  . . . 
whether  on  a  one  acre  pasture 
.  .  .  or  on  20  miles  of  rangeland 
fencing.  The  106  keeps  your  stock 
where  it  belongs  . . .  with  no  more 
shorting  out  caused  by  weeds  .  . 
it  actually  cuts  or  kills  weeds 
touching  the  fencing. 


,  Think  of  it!  The  106  reduces 
fencing  costs!  With  wire  becoming 
scarce  and  costing  more,  you  can 
make  real  savings  with  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  fence  controllers. 
Thousands  of  existing  fencers  are 


being  replaced  by  International 
Electric  Company  controllers 
every  year.  The  106  is  1 10-120  AC 
volts  with  High  and  Low  to  meet 
your  output  needs. 

Send  for  free  literature  today! 


SEE 

INTERNATIONAL’S 
LINE  OF  BATTERY 
OPERATED  FENCERS 
AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER 
-  - 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS! 


Sirs:  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your 
I  folder  telling  me  ail  about  the  Inter* 

I  national  Fencers. 

■ 

|  Nome _ _ _ 

I 

I  Address  or  BFP 

City -  State _ _ 

*■  Send  Coupon  to:  Dept.  7 

Leigh  McMahon  &  Co. 

744  ELMWOOD  AVE.  *  BUFFALO  22,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Grant  0131,  Lincoln  4604 


FOR  MOTHER... 

Less  time  in  the  kitchen  5 .  - 
Fewer  trips  to  the  store 


MODEL  FC-  1  5  2 

(holds  525  lbs.  of  food.)  Other 
chests  to  hold  300  lbs.  and  825  lbs. 


FRONT  OPENING  AND  CHEST  TYPE  FREEZERS 


(holds  1000  lbs.  of  food.)  Other  "reach-in” 
models  to  hold  up  to  2  tons. 


Your  savings  on  food  costs  will  pay  for  the  freezer  .  .  .  You’ll 
eat  better,  with  less  time  in  the  kitchen  .  .  .  fewer  trips  to  the 
store  .  .  .  See  these  money-savers  at  your  Wilson  Dealer’s. 
Or  write  us  for  information. 

A  FEW  OUTSTANDING  WILSON  FEATURES 

"REACH-IN”  FREEZERS  ~  CHEST  FREEZERS 


•  Fast-freeze  on  every  shelf 

•  Manual  freeze  control 

•  Everything  see-able,  reach-able 

•  Inner  doors  reduce  cold  loss 

•  Maximum  storage  in  minimum  space 

•  .Automatic  warning  signal 


•  Big  fast-freeze  section 

•  Manual  freeze  control 

•  Automatic  warning  signal 

•  Automatic  interior  light 

•  Flat-top  work  surface 

•  Feather-touch  lid  action 


an  iron-clad,  five-year  warranty 
covering  food  loss,  mechanical 
failure  and  service  replacement . 


rr.r,o,/////>rrrt;frrtxrr.'rrr.v.' 


HOME  FREEZERS  •  FARM  MILK  COOLERS 
!  '  COMMERCIAL  REFRIGERATION  n 
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ATLAS 

JARS 


favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


Popular,  all-glass’  style  atlas  jars'and 
caps  are^made  of 'clear/ arystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas.' 


ATLAS  E-2  seal 

—the  standard, 
modern  all-glass 
style. 


Also 


ask 


for 


ATLAS 


CAPS 


ATLAS 
WHOLEFRUIT 

•wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

(iazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


! 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 


Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  You  get  constipated.  You 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Livoi 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  37?  at  any  drugstore. 


Our  Railings  Afford  Safety  and 
Beauty  at  Low  Prices. 
Folder,  Prices  Also  Sketches  Free 
If  You  Send  Dimensions. 

NO  OBLIGATION 
ESSENTIAL  INDUSTRIES 
93  Federal  St.,  Boston  10.  Mass. 


✓sill  »» 


Friendship’s 

MONEY 

PLAN? 


X/A 

Use  Your  Spare  Time 
To  Earn  QUICK  CASH! 

Sell  Friendship  Christmas 
i  Cards.  Friends,  neighbors, 
and  business  acquaintances 
buy  from  you  F-A-S-T.  Get 
big  profits  showing  amazing 
value  21-card  Christmas  Assort¬ 
ment  for  only  $1.  Selling  only 
100  boxes  pays  you  $50  cash. 

/Many  Money- Earning  Values 

Show  complete  line  of  Gift  Wraps, 
Religious,  All- Occasion  Assort- 
1  menta  for  plenty  of  extra  dollars. 
’Personalized  Stationery,  Matches, 
and  Napkins  sell  quickly— all  year 

_  long.  Christmas  Assortments  ON 

APPROVAL  plus  FREE  samples  of  50  for  $1.25, 
and  other  Christmas  Folders  with  namel  Write  today! 


n 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


FRIENDSHIP  STUDIOS,  INC. 

622  ADAMS  STREET.  ELMIRA,  NEW  VORK 

Pd  like  to  try  the  Friendship  Earning  PlanI  Rash 
postpaid.  Assortments  on  Approval,  Imprint 
samples  FREE. 

NAME _ 

ADDRESS _ 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 


I  CITY _ Zone _ STATE _ I 

.---  —  ---.I 


Judicious  Is  July 

May  is  just  a  young  thing  with  flowers  in  her  hair; 

June’s  a  lovely  happy  bride,  bonny,  bright  and  fair. 

July,  however,  has  a  force,  a  certain  common  sense: 

You  feel  that  she  has  earned  it  through  hard  experience; 

You  seldom  catch  her  napping;  she’s  wary  and  she’s  wise, 

She  won’t  mistake  the  clothes  moths  for  harmless  butterflies! 

Oh,  May  and  June  are  well  enough,  but  could  I  even  try, 

I  wouldn’t  trade  them  for  the  time  I’m  having  in  July. 

Michigan  —  Janet  McIntyre  Stevens 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.:  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y.  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 


ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please 

Through  fire,  I  lost  nearly  all  my  flowers 
and  shrubs  (and  half  our  home),  most  of 
I  which  came  from  R.  N.-Y.  garden  exchanges. 
I  feel  sad  about  this,  and  wonder  if  H.  & 
G.  ladies  would  send  me  some  of  their  sur¬ 
plus  slips,  seeds,  bulbs,  cuttings,  etc.  I  know 
my  beautiful  lost  garden  will  bloom  again 
through  this  kindly  column.  —  Mrs.  A.  B., 
New  York. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  inter¬ 
ested  in  cactus,  to  exchange  information, 
slips  and  seeds.  —  Mrs.  L.  L.  C.,  New  York. 


Would  like  rooted  slips  of  all  types  of 
house  plants,  ferns  and  vines.  What  would 
you  like?  —  D.  W„  New  Jersey. 


I’d  like  blue  spruce  seedlings  or  any  kind 
of  evergreen,  except  pine  and  cedar,  in 
exchange  for  a  bundle  of  milk  strainers, 
7x8  inches,  suitable  for  quilts.  —  Mrs.  J.  S-, 
New  York. 


I’ll  send  hardy  Madonna  lily  bulbs, 
funkia,  gloria  de  Lorraine  begonias,  hardy 
mums,  for  your  hardy  red  or  pink  phlox, 
shasta  daisy,  buddleia  cuttings,  or  newer 
gaillardias.  —  E.  R.,  Penna. 


I’ll  send  crocheted  butterfly  corner 
handkerchiefs  for  house  plants,  slips, 
scented  geraniums,  begonias,  cacti,  etc.  — 
Mrs  H.  W.,  Penna. 


I  have  just  a  few  rooted  slips  of  rosary 
vine  to  exchange  for  rooted  slips  of  calla 
begonia  only.  Earliest  replies  have  first  at¬ 
tention.  —  Mrs.  C.  J.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  Madonna  lily  bulbs  for  printed 
feed  bags,  or  linen  hand-tihochet-edged 
hankies,  or  red  clematis.  —  Mrs.  C.  G., 
New  York. 


Sew  and  Save  a  Lot  — 
New  Fashion  Book  Out 


OUR  NEW  FALL-FASHION  BOOK  IS 
READY! 

Now  —  more  than  ever  —  you  can  save 
by  sewing.  Less  cost,  and  better  materials 
by  far,  result  from  the  styles  and  designs 
in  this  beautifully  illustrated  Fashion  Book. 
And  this  is  the  year  to  make  your  money 
cover  a  lot!  Let  this  book,  and  the  patterns 
you  order  from  it,  help  you  reach  that 
important  goal  for  1951. 

Smart  fashions  for  all  ages,  all  sizes,  all 
occasions:  Autumn’s  featured  separates 

(backbone  of  the  wardrobe) ;  also  the  coat 
dress,  the  two-piece,  the  tailored  mode  — 
all  are  shown.  Also  soft  flattering  dresses 
for  the  mature  figure;  the  right  thing  to 
wear  for  church,  club  and  occasion  needs. 
Plus  ever  necessary  house  dresses. 

School  clothes  come  into  their  own  — 
from  kindergarten  up  to  college  outfits  — 
as  well  as  young  folks’  party  and  date 
dresses,  togs  for  toddlers,  teen  agers  too. 
.Gifts  (Christmas  is  sure  to  come)  have  a 
special  place:  wearables,  accessories,  aprons, 
one-yard  items,  toys  and  doll  clothes. 

It’s  a  wonderful  book  —  this  FALL- 
WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  just  out  —  and 
the  finest  kind  of  comprehensive  selection 
in  it  for  your  own  choosing.  Price:  Only  20c. 


Never  build  a  picnic  fire  within 
200  feet  of  forest  land,  or  within  50 
feet  of  a  building.  Use  a  gravel  bank, 
or  a  wide  sand  or  gravel  stretch  or 
beach.  Obtain  a  written  permit  from 
a  forest  warden  or  chief  of  the  local 
fire  department. 


send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s.] 

I  have  a  great  many  gardenia  narcissus 
bulbs  to  trade  for  lilies,  tulip  bulbs  or  other 
plants  I  don’t  have.  —  Mrs.  E.  H.,  New  York. 

Let’s  exchange  rooted  perennials,  mums 
or  bulbs  for  different  varieties  of  same.  If 
you  don’t  have  any — but  like  flowers — write 
anyway.  —  Mrs.  L.  H.,  New  York. 


Anyone  who’d  like  exchanging  seeds  or 
plants  (indoor  or  outdoor),  through  Round 
Robin  circles,  please  write  to — T.  B.,  Penna. 


I  have  several  kinds  of  rose  and  shrub 
roots  to  exchange  for  African  violets,  vari¬ 
ous  bulbs,  roots,  etc.  —  W.  A.  C.,  New  York. 


In  my  new  home  garden  I  have  more  rose 
of  Sharon,  wisteria  and  matrimony  vine  than 
I  need,  but  do  need  bleeding  heart,  lilies  of 
the  valley,  and  Chinese  lalerns.  I  had  a 
lovely  H.  &  G.  garden  where  I  used  to  live. 
—  E.  B.  P.,  Penna. 


I’ll  send  .good  luck  clover  or  Summer 
oxalis  bulbs '  for  yellow  yarrow,  amenia,  sea 
pink,  purple  lily,  hibiscus,  red  marsh 
mallow,  or  a  glory  lily  bulb  that  climbs.  • — 
Mrs.  S.  B.  P„  New  Hampshire. 


I  have  over  100  kinds  of  African  violets; 
will  exchange  for  your  sedum,  primrose, 
mums,  or  the  like.  Please  give  full  details 
in  first  letter.  —  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Penna. 


NOTE  .-From  April  to  November,  only 
Garden  itsms  are  used.  If  your  Handicraft 
or  indoor  hobby  item  did  not  appear  here 
(Nov.  ’50  to  April  ’51),  it  was  for  lack  of 
space;  try  again  in  October,  marking  it 
“Repeat.”  New  items  for  next  Winter’s 
Handicraft  season  should  be  sent  in  in 
October  or  later,  please. 


Putting  Up  “A  Peck  of 
Pickles” 

If  you  want  to  add  zest  to  a 
meal,  add  a  dish  of  crisp  homemade 
pickles  to  the  menu.  They  may  be 
tart  ones  or  tender  spicy  sweet  deli¬ 
cacies.  They  really  are  not  hard  to 
make,  and  keep  well  even  in  warm 
storage  places. 

Delicious  Sliced  Pickles 

Use  5  quarts  sliced  cucumbers 
(medium  size)  and  3  sliced  onions. 
Soak  these  in  salt  water  24  hours. 
Drain  and  cook  with  Vz  quart  vine¬ 
gar,  4  cups  sugar,  1  tablespoon  curry 
powder,  x/z  teaspoon  cinnamon,  Vz 
teaspoon  cloves  (ground),  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  paprika  until  tender.  Spices 
may  be  put  in  small  bag  for  cooking. 
Pack  and  seal  while  hot. 

Cucumber  Relish 

Use  1  head  cabbage;  1  quart  green 
tomatoes;  1  quart  onions;  2  bunches 
celery;  1  quart  cucumbers;  and  4 
green  sweet  peppers.  Put  these 
through  the  food  chopper,  add  half 
a  cupful  of  salt,  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night. 

Drain  well  and  add:  2  cups  sugar; 
Vz  cup  mustard  seed;  Vz  cup  flour; 
2  tablespoons  celery  seed;  1  table¬ 
spoon  turmeric  powder;  1  level  table¬ 
spoon  salt;  and  2  quarts  vinegar. 
Cook  all  together  about  45  minutes 
or  until  thickened.  Can  and  seal  at 

once.  _ 

Pepper  Relish 

Another  good  relish  which  is 
quite  sweet,  tangy  and  colorful: 

Use  12  large  green  sweet  peppers; 
12  large  red  sweet  peppers;  and  12 
large  onions.  Remove  seeds  from 
peppers,  slice  and  soak  in  salt  and 
water  overnight.  Put  through  food 
chopper,  scald  20  minutes  in  salt 
water,  then  drain.  Make  a  syrup  of 
1  pint  vinegar,  3  cups  sugar,  1  tea¬ 
spoon  each  of  cinnamon  and  cloves. 
Cook  gently  with  the  ground  vege¬ 
tables  until  thickened,  or  about  Vz 
hour.  Can  and  seal  at  once. 

Ada  B.  Turner 


without : 


^  - 1 OO00  '  7  5 00 

000  •  25co  Worth  ! 


THRILLING  STYLE 
CLUB  PLAN^rr" 


Name 


loose  your  Gifts  from  huge  selec¬ 
tion — silverware,  dinnerware,  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  toasters,  mixers,  cleaners, 
swelry ...  alsolovely  dresses  and  wear- 
ng  apparel — any  or  all  the  Gifts  you 
want — yours  without  one  cent  cost  on 
thrilling  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  PlanI 
Your  friends,  neighbors  glad  to  join  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select  beautiful, 
latest-style  dresses  and  clothing  needs  at 
low  money -saving  prices  —  and  pay  on 
budget-plan  terms.  Valuable  premiums 
for  members,  too.  And  you  receive  gor¬ 
geous  gift3  —  $100.00,  $76.00,  $60.00,  $25.00 
worth  —  as  Club  Secretary! 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!  .  .  MAIL  COUPON! 

We  send  you  at  once,  FREE,  complete 
Wonder-Book  of  Gifts;  big  colorful 
Colony  Hall  Presentation  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  getting  costly  gifts  without 
paying  one  single  cent.  Rush  coupon. 

Colony  Hall  Style  Club 

Dept.  GA-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

Dept.GA-25  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 

Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog, 
Style  Presentation,  and  full  details  of 
your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan. 
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lAddress 


|  City. 


State. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 

with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

a  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  * 


DON'T  LET 


SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


This  booklet  shows  how  you 
can  have  crystal-clear,  pa¬ 
latable  water  in  your  home. 
Diamond  Iron  Removal 
Filters  take  out  all  iron  and 
other  foreign  matter.  Costs 
little  —  worth  a  lot. 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  150-J  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


-  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? - - 

$35.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  un¬ 
necessary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  nothing 
to  try.  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY, 

244  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


- —  $50  YOURS  - - — — 

Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards;  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH. 

RN-71,  139  DUANE  ST..  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RAW  WOOL  .WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County.  New  York 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - — 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


$80  WEEKLY  MAKING  FOUR  SALES  DAILY! 

Sell  cushioned,  non-cushioned  shoes.  Work  shoes 

guaranteed  six  months.  Free  outfit. 

CONCORDIAN  SHCTES,  3-B  West  Concord,  Mass. 
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Blueberries:  On  Cereal  or  In  Baking 


Cereal  and  blueberries  for  break¬ 
fast!  A  bowl  of  ready  to  eat  cereal, 
sugar  and  cream,  and  blueberries  on 
top:  that  is  something  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to  at  this  time  of  year. 

In  blueberry  time  breakfast,  and 
supper  too,  can  be  well  made  into 
a  varied  treat  with  your  favorite 
muffins,  the  berries  stirred  into  the 
batter.  Then,  if  you  are  looking  for 
other  blueberry  recipes  specials,  here 
are  Blueberry  Buckle,  Blueberry 
Fritters  and  Blueberry  Cookies.  They 
are  rich  in  food  value  and  in  compli¬ 
ments  to  your  baking  ability. 

Blueberry  Buckle 

Ingredients:  2  cups  all-purpose 
flour;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  3  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  Vz  cup  shortening; 
1/2  cup  sugar;  1  egg,  beaten;  y2  cup 
milk;  2  teaspoons  lemon  juice;  2  cups 
fresh  blueberries;  Vz  cup  flour;  Vz 
teaspoon  cinnamon;  Vi  cup  butter. 

Sift  flour,  measure  and  resift  3 
times  with  salt  and  baking  powder. 
Cream  shortening  and  the  Vz  cup  of 
sugar  until  soft  and  smooth.  Add  egg 
and  beat  until  light  and  fluffy.  Add 
milk  and  sifted  dry  ingredients,  al¬ 
ternately,  beating  well  after  each 
addition.  Pour  into  a  waxed-paper- 
lined  9-inch  square  cake  pan.  Now 
add  lemon  juice  to  the  blueberries 
and  scatter  them  over  top  of  the 
batter.  Then  combine  the  Vz  cup 
sugar,  Vz  cup  flour,  and  cinnamon. 
Add  the  butter  and  work  together 
with  the  fingers  to  a  crumbly  mix¬ 
ture.  Sprinkle  this  mixture  over  top 
of  blueberries.  Bake  in  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  for  1  hour,  or 
until  cake  tests  done.  Serve  while 
still  slightly  warm.  Serves  8. 

Blueberry  Cookies 

Use  2  cups  sifted  flour;  2  teaspoons 
baking  powder;  Vz  teaspoon  salt;  % 
cup  blueberries;  Vz  cup  shortening; 
1  cup  sugar;  iy2  teaspoon  grated 
lemon  rind;  1  egg;  V4  cup  milk. 

Mix  and  sift  flour,  baking  powder 
and  salt.  Stir  in  blueberries.  Cream 
shortening  until  soft;  gradually  beat 
in  sugar,  then  lemon  rind  and  egg. 
Add  flour  alternately  with  milk, 
beating  until  smooth  after  each  ad¬ 
dition.  Drop  from  teaspoon  on 
greased  baking  sheet  and  bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven  (375-400  de¬ 


grees  F.)  for  8  to  12  minutes.  Makes 
approximately  30  cookies. 

Blueberry  Fritters 
Use  1  cup  sifted  flour;  1  teaspoon 
baking  powder;  y2  teaspoon  salt;  2 
tablespoons  sugar;  2  eggs,  separated; 
%  tablespoon  water;  %  cup  blue¬ 
berries. 

Sift  together  dry  ingredients. 
Combine  beaten  egg  yolks  with 
water  and  add  to  dry  ingredients, 
mixing  only  until  smooth.  Fold  in 
stiffly  beaten  egg  whites;  add  blue¬ 
berries.  Drop  by  spoonfuls  into  hot 
deep  fat  (350-365  degrees  F.)  and 
cook  2  to  5  minutes,  or  until 
browned.  Drain  on  unglazed  paper. 
Serve  with  powdered  sugar,  or  your 
favorite  sauce.  Serves  6. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Improvised  Bird  Bath 

We  went  to  an  auction  and  pur¬ 
chased  a  set  of  wash  bowl  and 
pitcher,  the  kind  that  used  to  be  in 
everybody’s  bedroom,  before  the 
time  of  running  water.  The  set  cost 
so  little,  yet  has  been  a  great 
modern  day  pleasure. 

My  husband  rigged  a  stand  for  the 
old  wash  bowl  and  set  the  combi¬ 
nation  on  the  lawn,  with  a  large 
stone  in  the  middle  of  the  bowl. 
Filled  with  water,  this  improvised 
bird  bath  is  in  my  line  of  vision 
from  the  “sink  window”  in  my 
kitchen.  How  the  birds  enjoy  their 
bathing,  and  how  I  enjoy  watching 
them!  Mrs.  G.  H.  Watros 


Bacon-Honey  Sandwich 

For  a  hearty  sandwich  to  be 
eaten  at  home,  in  emergency  for  a 
hungry  caller,  or  for  family  mem¬ 
bers  late  for  a  meal,  try  this:  Crisp 
bacon,  toothsome  buckwheat  honey 
(tangy),  creamy  butter  between 
slices,  preferably,  of  warm  raisin 
bread.  Perfectly  grand! 

Any  bread  will  do  in  emergency, 
with  the  bacon  crisp,  the  honey  not 
too  bland.  Add  lettuce  for  white 
bread,  or  watercress.  With  a  glass 
of  milk,  this  sandwich  is  a  meal! 

But  it’s  not  good  for  lunchboxes; 
bacon  wilts.  Lucile  W.  Capwell 


L  ,  ■  —  ■  .  -  . .  ■  . . ' 

Back  to  School- Flattering  Dresses --Nice  Needlework 


356  —  PRETTY  PANTIES  TAILORED  AND  DRESSY.  —  Cutting,  sewing  and  doing  the 
applique  are  very  easy!  Three  sizes  (for  24,  26  and  28-inch  waist)  are  included  in  this 
Pattern;  complete  instructions.  20c. 


2188  —  FLATTERING  DRESS  UP  TO  SIZE  48 - Soft  lines,  lovely  lcok,  for  all  figures. 

See  slimming  yoke-panel,  cape  sleeves,  gentle  six-gore  skirt.  Sizes  14-20;  36-48.  Size  18, 
3%  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

2446  —  SLANT-BUTTONED  FRONT-TAILORED  FROCK.  —  Smart  single  pocket  pro¬ 
vides  new  design  interest  in  a  dress  equally  nice  for  short  sleeve  shantung  or  three- 
quarter  sleeve  print.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  37/8  yds.  39-in.  20c. 

2285  —  BACK-TO-SCHOOL  EARLY  SEWING.  This  three-piece  jumper  set  is  perfect 
for  Fall;  easily  made  from  a  minimum  of  material.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4  jumper  and 
bolero,  1%  yds.  54-in.;  blouse,  1%  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

362  —  HANDSOME  SHOPPING  OR  KNITTING  BAG  to  crochet.  Roomy,  15xl8  inches, 
quick  and  fun  to  make  in  black  yarn,  and  to  decorate  with  flower  bouquet.  Complete 
instructions.  20c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  JUST  OUT  —  20c. 

.  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 


HluW'" 


-the  OAT  CEREAL  that 
needs  No  Cooking ! 


Yes  ...a ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  tGO  power! 

Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills,  America’s  best  known  food 
expert,  says:  “For  a  tasty,  nourishing  breakfast  dish,  try 
Cheerios,  milk  and  fruit.”  Cheerios  are  really  delicious  .  . . 
shaped  like  tender-golden-crisp  little  doughnuts  .  .  .  and  all 
ready  to  eat.  No  other  cereal  has  a  flavor 
quite  like  the  fresh  toasted-oat  flavor  of 
Cheerios.  Ask  for  the  large  family- size 
package  of  energizing  Cheerios  today! 


IN 

REGULAR 

AND 

FAMILY 

SIZE 

(50%  more) 
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HORIZONTAL 

SPEEDI-PRIME 

Provides  SHALLOW 
or  DEEP  WELL 
Service . . . 


The  Jacuzzi  Hori¬ 
zontal  Speedi-Prime 
water  system  is  eas¬ 
ily  converted  from 
shallow  well  to 
deep  well  service 
by  simple  changing 
of  the  injector 
assembly.  This  fea¬ 
ture  is  valuable  in  many  areas  where 
the  water  table  is  lowering.  This  pump 
is  normally  equipped  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  seal  which  is  leakproof  and  requires 
no  adjustment.  This  Jacuzzi  mechanical 
seal  is  of  the  cartridge  type,  easily  re¬ 
placeable  in  the  field. 

This  same  type  pump  is  available  in  the 
Vertical  Speedi-Prime.  It  offers  a  choice 
of  three  water  systems:  Shallow  well. 
Deep  well  with  parallel  pipe  and  Deep 
well  with  single  pipe. 


0lh,r 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC, 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 

□  Shallow  Well  Water  Systems 

□  Deep  Well  Water  Systems 

NAME . 

ADDRESS . 

CITY . STATE . 


NY-7 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  and  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separate* 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  Ovener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans,  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc. 

&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 

_ _ _ SK  YOU,  DtALtB  OR  WRITE  _ 


J.  W  HflNCE  MFC.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


SEll  WONDERFUL  REGAL  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  NOT  OBTAINABLE  ELSEWHERE 

Here's  the  big  money  maker.  Mar¬ 
velous  Christmas  cards  exclusive  with  our 
agents.  15  sell  for  t  oo.  Also  50  for  1.15. 
Name  handsomely  imprinted.  150  other 
boxes  with  profits  to  100%.  Bonus.  Free 
samples.  Kit  on  approval. 


IN  ON 
1  YOUR 
\  SPARE 
'.TIME 


REGAL  GREETING  CARD  CO. 

Dept.  RN-7,  femdnle,  Michigan 


SEN? 


& 


boo* 


BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  ogitotor. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12,000  WORKING  IN  2$  STATES _ 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  1,  N.  J. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaelly  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Writ e  for  Foldor 
2nd  St.,  Hackensack,  N.  J. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  niT.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50(. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE.,  TOLEDO  10,  OHIO 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  Inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prist  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  chc'ampnsey 

ELIMINATES  BACK  DRAFTS  &  CREOSOTE 
Galv.  Steel.  All  sizes  and  styles.  Catalog  Free. 
G.  A.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  9.  PA. 


SPECIAL  TRIAL  OFFER:  8  enlarged  prints  from 
your  roll  or  negatives  in  a  beautiful  plastic  ring- 
bound  album  only  25c.  I2-35C.  YOUNG  PHOTO 
SERVICE,  BOX  20-43,  SCHENECTADY  I,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Being  a  regular  and  interested 
reader,  particularly  of  Publisher’s 
Desk,  for  the  past  38  years,  I  have 
gained  much.  I  enclose  a  clipping 
covering  a  dispute  over  work  that 
was  to  be  used  as  a  “model.”  There 
have  been  several  victims  in  our 
section,  but  to  save  themselves  em¬ 
barrassment  and  humiliation  they 
paid  up.  I  thought  you  ought  to  pass 
it  on  to  your  reading  public. 

New  York  w.  B.  s. 

The  clipping  referred  to  a  suit 
brought  to  obtain  payment  for 
a  shingling  job.  A  contractor  gave 
his  customer  to  understand  that  there 
would  be  no  charge  for  shingling  his 
house  but  on  the  contrary  he  would 
be  paid  $50  a  month  if  he  would  al¬ 
low  his  house  to  be  used  as  a  model. 
He  signed  a  paper  which  he  under¬ 
stood  was  a  “commission  certificate,” 
but  was  really  a  “borrower’s 
completion  certificate.”  Demand 
was  made  for  payment.  The 
customer  was  unable  to  pay  and 
the  bank,  to  whom  the  note  had 
been  sold,  brought  a  suit  against  him 
to  recover  the  $949.73,  the  principal 
of  the  note,  interest  and  collection 
fees.  He  explained  on  the  stand  that 
he  told  the  salesman  he  had  no 
money,  and  was  unemployed,  but 
they  were  so  “nice  and  generous”  he 
trusted  them.  He  denied  signing  any 
note.  After  a  three  day  trial  the  jury 
brought  in  a  unanimous  verdict  in 
25  minutes  of  no  cause  for  action. 
In  asking  the  jury  to  return  a  de¬ 
fendant’s  verdict,  the  judge  re¬ 
quested  it  as  a  “basis  for  future 
conduct”  “to  protect  the  poor 
people”  of  the  county.  The  proceed¬ 
ing  recalls  the  operation  of  the 
“model  house”  scheme  and  is  a 
caution  to  be  wary  about  accepting 
similar -propositions.  Know  what  you 
sign!  Do  not  be  coerced  into  signing 
something  you  do  not  understand. 

I  took  a  car  to  an  auction  company 
to  be  sold.  The  buyer  gave  me  a 
check,  saying  he  would  pay  the 
balance  I  owed  on  it  to  the  finance 
company.  This  left  a  balance  of 
$56.31  due  me,  but  the  buyer  makes 
no  attempt  to  pay  and  will  not 
answer  letters.  Would  appreciate  any 
help  you  can  give.  Is  the  auctioneer 
responsible  in  any  way?  g.  a.  f. 

New  Jersey 

The  purchaser  of  the  automobile 
could  not  be  located  and  later  report 
was  that  he  had  died  and  left  no 
estate,  so  the  amount  could  not  be 
collected.  The  auctioneer  is  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  payments  for  goods 
sold  at  an  auction, as  the  transaction 
is  solely  between  the  buyer  and  the 
seller.  If  a  misrepresentation  is  made 
by  the  auctioneer,  that  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  seller,  redress  might 
be  secured  through,  a  suit,  but  the 
buyer  would  have  to  sue  the  seller 
and  the  seller  sue  the  auctioneer.  It 
would  be  a  complicated  process  and 
expensive. 

A  salesman  came  and  showed 
proof  of  100  per  cent  profit  on  resale 
of  a  cemetery  plot.  He  gave  a  good 
story  and  said  I  could  make  a  quick 
profit.  They  had  it  four  years  and 
did  not  sell  it.  I  would  be  glad  if 
you  would  write  them,  as  they  are 
still  advertising  their  plots. 

New  Jersey  r.  d.  s. 

We  received  a  telephone  call  from 
an  agent  soliciting  an  investment  in 
burial  lots,  which  we  were  assured 
could  be  sold  advantageously  at 
about  twice  what  we  paid  for  them. 
He  assured  us  it  was  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  Nothing  has  been  done  for  us, 
and  from  their  promises  we  feel  they 
are  morally  obligated  to  help  us.  I 
fear  we  were  too  credulous. 

New  York  w.  p.  r. 

We  could  not  help  in  these  cases. 
The  two  cemetery  associations  seem 
to  have  followed  the  same  pattern — 
sold  lots  in  cemetery  plots  as  an  in¬ 
vestment,  with  positive  assurance 
early  resales  would  be  made  at  con¬ 
siderable  profit.  After  several  years 
the  promises  have  not  been  fulfilled. 
Excuses  are  made  that  no  one  wants 
the  particular  locations;  even  though 
put  on  the  “Urgent”  list,  no  sale  has 
been  made.  They  promise  to  continue 
to  offer  the  plots.  The  evidence  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  proposition  was  a  mis¬ 
representation  and  readers  will  think 
twice  before  accepting  similar  “in¬ 
vestments.” 


We  would  like  to  get  a  little  place 
in  Oregon  or  California  and  are  seek¬ 
ing  information  on  the  Coast  Land 
Club,  Los  Angeles.  If  any  charges  le ; 
us  know.  c.  s. 

Montana 

We  understand  that  Fadrex,  Inc., 
Troy  L.  Drexler,  president,  embraces 
Western  Tax  Lands,  Pacific  Tax 
Lands  and  Coast  Land  Club.  The 
corporation  operates  a  mail-order 
business  selling  information  regard¬ 
ing  Federal  tax  lands.  The  Coast 
Land  Club  asks  a  membership  fee  of 
five  dollars  a  yera  and  this  in¬ 
cludes  a  publication,  which  they 
issue  every  two  months,  and  permits 
the  member  to  purchase  lands  listed 
in  the  publication.  Pacific  Tax  Lands 
issue  a  monthly  publication  at  $15  a 
year,  which  describes  land  that  will 
be  offered  for  sale  by  the  State  or 
Federal  Government.  These  lands 
are  those  on  which  taxes  have  not 
been  paid  and  are  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  by  application  from  the  public. 
The  lists  could  be  obtained  from  the 
State  Land  Commission  at  Los 
Angeles  or  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  at  the  same  city  with¬ 
out  cost.  The  government  agencies  do 
not  help  locate  property,  except  as 
shown  on  their  maps.  For  those  who 
do  not  want  to  take  time  to  investi¬ 
gate  by  checking  records  and  locat¬ 
ing  property,  a  locating  agent  may 
be  a  help,  but  we  say  again,  it  is 
necessary  to  pick  out  your  own  lo¬ 
cation,  and  particular  property.  This 
can  only  be  done  by  a  careful  in¬ 
quiry  and,  to  our  mind,  a  buyer 
should  visit  the  different  sections 
that  appeal  to  him,  and  stay  in  the 
neighborhood  long  enough  to  know 
that  he  will  want  to  make  it  a 
permanent  home.  It  may  add  to  the 
cost  of  buying  a  home,  but  it  will 
pay  in  the  end. 

Upon  the  recent  „  death  of  my 
father  I  found  among  his  papers 
2,000  shares  of  stock  in  the  Alamos 
Silver  Mining  Co.  of  Arizona.  Is  it 
of  any  value  whatever?  They  ap¬ 
parently  were  received  in  exchange 
for  other  stock,  and  we  find  no  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  company.  Thank  you 
very  much  for  this  information. 

New  York  c.  c. 

The  Alamos  Silver  Mining  Co.  has 
failed  to  file  its  annual  reports,  or 
pay  fees,  as  required  by  law,  since 
1927,  and  its  charter,  therefore,  has 
been  revoked.  Since  it  has  not  done 
any  business  in  nearly  25  years  we 
sincerely  doubt  whether  the  stock 
has  any  value  at  this  time.  If  one  has 
stock  about  which  they  have  had 
neither  information  nor  payments, 
we  suggest  that  they  look  on  the  seal 
for  the  State  in  which  the  company 
was  incorporated.  Write  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  the  capitol  city 
of  that  State,  sending  a  stamped  re¬ 
turn  '  envelope.  He  will  advise 
whether  or  not  the  company  is  in 
existence. 

I  read  with  interest  your  answer 
to  the  letter  in  reference  to  the 
Christmas  tree  ornaments.  We  had 
dealings  with  the  same  station, 
which  have  burned  me  up.  I  sent 
$1.00  for  a  Doughnut  Maker  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  Having  no  return  for  my 
money  I  wrote  and  wrote  and 
wrote,  and  finally  advised  them 
that  I  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  Inspectors,  as  I  had  sent  a 
Postal  Money  Order.  Did  I  get  re¬ 
sults?  I  did  in  about  four  days.  Some 
stations  seem  to  me  to  be  very  lax 
in  investigating  the  concerns  that 
use  their  service.  One  offered  cookie 
cutters  at  $1.00,  which  were  selling 
in  my  town  for  59  cents.  Then  they 
ballyhooed  a  Zither,  which  was 
cheaper  in  a  New  York  store.  The 
station  does  not  sell  the  products, 
but  they  sell  their  air-time,  and 
they  should  know  the  reliability  of 
the  people  to  whom  they  sell  and  the 
value  of  articles  sold.  Mrs.  a.  f. 
New  York 

There  is  more  investigation  being 
made  now  of  the  concerns  and  the 
articles  offered  on  both  radio  and 
television.  It  will  have  a  good  effect, 
and  we  hope  a  bill  to  make  any 
frauds  a  crime,  will  have  a  salutary 
effect. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


REDUCE  , ; 


f/aUV4t  BIGGER  YIELDS 
OF  GRAIN  AND  SOYBEANS 


€€L 


When  grain  or  beans  go  down,  a  Hume 
Reel  will  save  the  crop.  Long,  moving 
tines  pick  up  all  the  crop,  reel  it  in 
evenly,  gently  without  shattering.  Har* 
vests  bigger  yields  from  standing  grain, 
too.  See  your  local  Hume  dealer. 


(jJhiisi  tor  complete  Information  il 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


4iU  AU 

Combined. 


tL  V.  nUlYlt  (fUMrANY  •  MENDOTA,  8  (,  ILL 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red.  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volt*  • 

“The  Little  MerveT  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repaire 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  maehine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
—  — — —  complete  with 

everything  —  reds,  waft,  eye  shield  and^ 
Clre.tioas.%Da  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 


Ettif  Mfg.  COe.0spt.93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


$645 

Coaplia 


CANVAS  COVERS 


I 


WATERPROOFED  AND  .FIREPROOFED 
AH  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Uanufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvaa.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samplea  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  yew  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Puinp  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm. 

2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high:  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$6*5 


Bl  NOCULARS^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  RNB-20, 

.438  ASYLUM  ST-.^JjARTFORD  JL^CONN. 


Only 

*498 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costa  too  little  to  do  without. 
—  -  Engines  burn  gasoline.  Seven 

models,  btarter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 


OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.r  2-177  Garden  St.f  Ottawa,  Kan. 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  writ*  for 
Information  gn  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED :  Cash  by  return  mall. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive  Syracuse,  N.  Y- 


At  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


459 


News  From  New  Jersey 

John  Miesner  of  Whitehouse  Sta¬ 
tion  recently  completed  a  new  egg 
room  which  is  not  only  convenient 
but  well  constructed  to  maintain 
high  quality.  The  high  moisture  and 
low  temperature  qualities  of  the  egg 
storage  compartment  have  enabled 
this  poultryman  to  keep  his  pro¬ 
duction  in  Grade  A  at  the  Fleming- 
ton  Auction.  The  room' itself  is  24x18 
with  both  the  roof  and  the  ceiling  of 
the  room  insulated.  It  is  located  on 
the  northeast  corner  of  the  poultry 
house  and  connects  with  the  long 
two  -  story  house  accommodating 
1,800  layers.  There  is  both  an  inside 
and  outside  loading  platform.  The 
inside  platform  connects  with  the 
garage.  The  eggs  are  kept  in  a  small 
6x12  egg  compartment  in  the  north¬ 
east  corner  of  the  room.  Extra  hu¬ 
midity  is  provided  by  a  drip  pipe. 
The  eggs  are  gathered  three  times  a 
day  and  held  in  the  egg  section  until 
they  are  packed.  Both  filled  cases 
and  a  three-day  supply  of  empties 
are  kept  in  the  small  egg  room 
where  temperature  and  humidity 
conditions  are  favorable.  Every 
poultry  farm  ought  to  be  equipped 
with  a  convenient  room  for  cleaning 
and  packing  eggs  with  a  special 
holding  room  with  proper  humidity 
and  temperature  conditions. 


Elsie  M.  Holding  of  Cedarville  was 
named  the  Vegetable  Queen  of  the 
Garden  State  at  Mt.  Holly  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  vegetable  growers’ 
organizations  of  the  State.  She  will 
represent  New  Jersey  in  the  national 
contest  of  the  Vegetable  Growers 
Association  of  America  in  New  York 
City  in  the  near  -  future.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  David  Holding  and 
represented  the  Cooperative  Mar¬ 
keting  Associations  of  New  Jersey. 
Her  home  is  a  36-acre  farm  which 
has  onions,  lettuce,  beans  and 
tomatoes  as  principal  cash  crops.  She 
graduated  from  Bridgeton  High 
School  last  June  and  at  present  is 
employed  by  the  New  Jersey  Bell 
Telephone  Company  of  Bridgeton. 
Among  her  accomplishments  are  a 
Junior  Leader  in  her  4-H  Club  and 
activity  in  local  church  and  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  She  was  judged  on 
the  basis  of  accomplishments  as  well 
as  poise,  personality  and  beauty. 
Other  finalists  in  the  State  contest 
were  Harriet  Hitchner  of  Bridgeton 
and  Dolores  Dilatush  of  Trenton. 


Two  women  take  entire  care  of 
8,000  layers  in  the  two-story  square 
poultry  house  of  Joshua  Kaufman  of 
Frenchtown,  Hunterdon  County. 
Labor-saving  features  are  used 
throughout.  There  is  only  one  door 
to  go  through  to  get  into  the  pen 
and  this  is  a  swinging,  two-way, 
self-closing  door;  there  are  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  automatic  water- 
ers.  There  are  two  pens  on  each 
floor,  each  pen  accommodating  2,000 
birds.  In  three  of  the  four  pens  there 
are  community  nests  which  save 
time  in  gathering  eggs  and  require 
less  litter  attention.  The  owner  be¬ 
lieves  that,  to  be  successful  in  the 
operation  of  the  poultry  farm  in  the 
future,  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep 
down  labor  and  building  costs.  The 
type  of  construction  which  is  used  in 
this  large  house,  which  is  110  feet 
each  way,  keeps  building  costs  to 
the  minimum.  The  Kaufman  farm 
will  be  one  of  the  stops  on  the 
Hunterdon  Poultry  Tour  to  be  held 
in  early  August. 


Lester  Collins  of  Moorestown,  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  leading  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  and  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  Society  for  the  past  six 
years,  was  awarded  the  gold  me¬ 
dallion  of  the  society  at  its  recent 
annual  meeting.  The  society  is  one 
of  New  Jersey’s  oldest  organizations 
and  the  award  is  the  society’s  high¬ 
est  recognition  and  given  to  its  presi¬ 
dent  for  his  40  years  of  service  to 
agriculture.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


IF  YOU'LL  BALE  MY  HAY  ILL  HARVEST 
YOUR  WHEAT  IF  YOU'LL  PICK  MY  CORN. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Bate  of  advertising  in  this  department  20e  per 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  eaeh  laser - 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  mast  reach  as  Taesd&y,  10  A.  M. 
II  days  in  advance  oi  date  of  issae. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-$8,lT4.  Inaulia 
R.  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wasaaao 
State  School,  Wassaic,  N.  Y. 


MACHINE  milkers,  Bingle  and  married  men:  60 
cows:  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bara  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  T50  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 

$256S  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _  . 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Boys  or  young  men  for  general  farm 
work.  Russell  Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Male  attendants  at  Hudson  River  State 

Hospital,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  Immediate  appoint¬ 
ments.  Salary  to  start,  $2,568  per  year.  Yearly  in¬ 
crements  thereafter  to  $3,400  per  year.  48-hour 
week.  Liberal  vacation  and  sick  time  allowance. 
Quarters  available  at  hospital  at  moderate  rates. 
Applicants  may  call  at  hospital  or  write  Dr.  O.  A. 
Kilpatrick.  Director. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys), 


COTTAGE  couples,  ages  30-50  (without  children). 

Beginning  salaries  $5,274  per  couple,  less  small 
charge  for  maintenance.  One  month's  vacation  a  year, 
also  sick  leave  with  pay.  Write  or  call  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
near  Warwick,  New  York.  _ 

OUTSIDE  man  to  operate  International  tractor,  snow 

plough  in  Winter,  otherwise  attend  grounds,  drive 
station  wagon.  Cottage  supplied.  BOX  6108,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted :  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 

attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ _ _ __ _ 

COUPLE:  Husband  principal  duties  gardening  in 

all  phases  and  general  maintenance.  Wife  should 
be  plain  cook  and  good  housekeeper  for  family  of 
two.  Laundress  and  one  outside  man  living  off 
grounds  employed.  Location  in  country  near  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  modern  living  quarters,  good  pay, 
pleasant  working  conditions.  References  required, 
answer  fully,  ages,  experience,  first  letter.  BOX  6127, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  


MODERN  four  room  cottage  available  for  retired 

couple  in  exchange  for  care  of  place.  BOX  6133, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country- 

home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 
housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6538,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  help  on  Guernsey  farm  in  northern 

New  Jersey.  Must  be  congenial,  willing  and  sober. 
Must  know  cows  and  be  able  to  milk.  $140.  Room 
and  board.  Permanent  position.  Shifters  need  not 
apply.  Refeernces  required.  BOX  6143,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ , 


GARDENER,  handyman,  own  ear,  no  dependants; 

wife  some  housework.  Two  in  family.  Partly  away 
winters.  Nice  permanent  quarters,  own  kitchen,  bath. 
Two  acres,  near  towns,  no  livestock.  Write  previous 
wages,  when  available,  references.  BOX  291, 
Harrison,  N.  Y.  


HOUSEKEEPER  to  care  for  two  small  children  in 

Brooklyn.  Wife  physician.  BOX  6201,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


COUPLE  for  general  work,  family  two  adults.  Wife 

cooking-housework.  Man  take  care  garden,  cars, 
help  wife  with  heavy  cleaning,  windows,  etc.  Write 
giving  full  qualifications  to  J.  G.  De  Remer,  625 
Hollow  Tree  Ridge  Rd.,  Darien,  Conn. 

WANTED:  Experienced,  reliable  dairy  farmer, 

married  or  single,  to  work  farm  on  share  basis  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Write  BOX  6202,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  Angus  herdsman,  with  farming  and 

farm  equipment  experience;  married,  under  45. 
Must  be  neat,  clean,  thorough,  and  have  references 
to  that  effect.  Pleasant  living  conditions,  and  good 
salary.  Write  or  visit  Lee  Dan  Farms,  Washington 
Crossing,  New  Jersey.  Breeders  of  pure  bred  Angus. 

HOUSEKEEPER  not  over  45,  caable  caring  for  two 

small  children;  8-room  house;  references.  M. 
Luger,  58  Kingston-  Ave.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

WANTED;  Gardener,  handyman,  single.  Three  acre 

place  near  Oyster  Bay.  All  year  job.  Room  and 
bath  in  garage.  BOX  6203,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HATCHERY  flock  supervisor  wanted.  One  with 

poultry  extension,  or  county  farm  agent  experi¬ 
ence  preferred.  Write  fully,  about  yourself  to  BOX 
6204,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED;  Husband  and  wife  without  dependents, 

njiddleaged,  to  work  as  cottage  parents  in  boys 
industrial  school.  Knowledge  of  farming  and  dairying 
desirable.  Good  references  as  to  habits  and  character 
required.  No  liquor.  Write  Clarence  E.  Horton,  Supt., 
Kis-Lyn,  Pa. 

WANTED:  Man  to  work  on  small  dairy  poultry 
farm.  Would  consider  good  boy.  P.  Mesick,  R.F.D, 
Chatham  Center,  N.  Y. 

AGRICULTURAL  expert  wanted:  Organization  about 
to  acquire  several  farms  requires  the  services  of  an 
agricultural  expert.  Must  be  qualified  to  advise  on 
the  productive  possibilities  of  farms.  Write  fully. 
BOX  6206,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WOMAN:  Middleaged  to  help  with  housework  and 
cooking  in  rural  New  Jersey.  Will  have  her  own 
two  room  apartment  and  very  pleasant  surroundings. 
Write  BOX  62.18,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

NURSE:  Registered  or  undergraduate,  pleasant  living 
in  large  Institution;  50-bed  hospital;  steady,  secure 
employment.  Elwyn  Training  School,  Elwyn,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Pennsylvania. 

ATTENDANTS:  White,  age  25-50,  steady,  secure 
employment  with  pleasant  living  conditions.  Elwyn 
Training  S.chool,  Elwyn,  Delaware  County,  Penna. 

ABLE-BODIED  couple  on  large  {arm  Eastern  New 
York.  Must  like  dogs.  Man  to  assist  gardening, 
grounds,  maintenance.  Woman  to  help  in  main  house. 
Separate  6-room  house.  No  liquor.  Permanent.  N.  Y. 
Unemployment  and  Disability  Insurance  coverage. 
Write  fully.  Give  telephone  number.  BOX  6219, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER-lIandyman,  experienced;  small  place. 

Drive  car.  Wife  needed  occasionally,  cooking,  etc. 
Unfurnished  bungalow  provided.  Give  full  references, 
wages.  R.  Palmer,  Amenia,  N.  Y. 

RARE  opportunity  for  outstanding  poultry  manager, 
not  just  a  job  but  a  chance  to  connect  with  an  old 
established  poultry  firm.  Applicant  must  be  fully 
conversant  with  all  phases  of  poultry  breeding  and 
large  scale  hatchery  operations.  BOX  6220,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


TRUSTWORTHY  gardener-caretaker:  Small  place 
near  Danbury,  Connecticut.  Must  have  good 

knowledge  flowers,  shrubs  and  generally  handy  with 
tools.  Want  wife  to  clean  main  house,  cook  simple 
meals  occasionally  on  hourly  pay  basis.  Job  year 
round  but  we  are  away  much  of  the  time.  Comfortable 
four  room  cottage  all  improvements  light  and  heat  in¬ 
cluded.  Two  nice  people  with  no  family  who  make 
us  comfortable  will  find  job  pleasant  with  top  wages. 
Write  giving  past  experience,  wages  desired,  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  6222,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MARRIED  man,  experienced  hand  and  machine 
milker  to  work  with  registered  Guernsey  herd. 
Modern  oil  heated  house.  Good  hours,  6-day  week. 
Write  givng  age,  experience,  martial  status  and 
references.  For  an  interview  call  Clinton,  N.  J.  180 
before  5:00  P.  M.  and  Clinton,  N.  J.  2-J-2  after 
5:00  P.  M.  Mulhocaway  Farm,  Clinton,  N.  J.  Geo.  T. 
Shellenberger,  Mgr. 

WANTED:  Elderly  farmer  (or  displaced  person)  ab¬ 
solutely  trustworthy,  to  take  good  care  of  cows  and 
young  stock,  one  who  wants-  a  good  home,  rather  than 
high  wages.  State  all  in  first  letter.  BOX  6221, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  in  bootling  plant  and 
help  milk.  Salary,  room  and  board.  Ridgeleigh 
Dairy,  P.  O.  Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  to  milk  test  cows.  Good 
wages  and  good  living  quarters,  including  board. 
Further  information  phone  collect  Harmony  Jersey 
Farms,  John  Street,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

HOUSEWORKER:  20-40,  sleep  in,  private  room  and 
bath,  sinall  family,  no  cooking,  good  salary;  refer¬ 
ences  required.  Mrs.  Harold  Sherwin,  131  East  Main 
St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

EXPERIENCED  machine  operator  for  relief  milking. 

Single.  Comfortable  room  and  board.  Good  wages  to 
the  right  man.  Whitehall  Farms,  Pittstown,  N.  J. 
Phone  Clinton  114-R-3. 

FARM  HAND:  Small  country  estate  will  employ 
qualified  man,  preferably  single,  who  can  board 
himself  In  -private  cottage  with  full  accommo¬ 
dations,  steam  heat,  electricity;  to  assist  raising 
chickens  and  gardening.  Good  opportunity  for  steady 
year-round  work.  35  miles  from  New  York  City, 
convenient  churches,  theatres,  stores.  Write  full  de¬ 
tails  previous  employment.  Opening  available  imme¬ 
diately.  BOX  6231,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FAMILY  of  two  wants  couple  September  15;  wife 

cook,  housekeeper ;  -  husband  gardener,  handyman. 
Six  months  citrus  grove  Florida,  six  months  farm 
Vermont.  Good  wages,  two  rooms  and  bath  both 
places.  First  class  references  essential,  ownership  of 
automobile  disirable.  BOX  6232,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN :  Experienced,  married ;  $150  month 
and  house.  Daniel  Marinello,  R.  F.  D.  Slingerland, 
New  York. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  man  to  help  with  chores  on 
dairy  farm.  Good  home,  room  and  board  with 
wages.  Abe  Mierop,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 

HOUSEPARENTS;  Live  closely  with  12  teen-age 
boys  or  girls,  as  family  group.  True  fondness  for 
children  and  knack  for  working  with  them  are 
essential.  Man  has  additional  responsibilities.  Start¬ 
ing  salary  up  to  $250  plus  maintenance.  Year  round 
farm  school  near  Ithaca.  Write  George  Junior  Re¬ 
public,  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Elllnger's  Eln- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm-estate;  landscape  archi¬ 
tect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6130,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

MAN,  various  experience,  caretaker.  maintenance, 
domestic  work,  go  anywhere.  BOX  6141,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

EDUCATED,  middleaged  woman  wants  country 
vacation,  work  part  day.  room  and  board.  Any 
work.  BOX  6210,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

GARDENER  or  gardener  superintendent.  Married, 
referneces,  experienced.  BOX  222,  Ossining,  N.  Y. 

POSITION  wanted  as  manager  of  small  estate  with¬ 
in  100  miles  New  York  City,  preferably  where 
Guernseys  or  Jerseys  are  kept.  Experienced,  refer¬ 
ences.  BOX  6207,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  man.  57,  desires  position  as  gardener, 
caretaker.  Experienced  and  reliable.  BOX  6205, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  experienced,  dependable;  desires  rural 
position.  BOX  6223,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SINGLE  lady  wishes  position  on  poultry  farm,  good 
workef,  drive.  What  have  you  to  offer?  Have  good 
references.  BOX  6224,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  and  herds  manager  wants  position  on  a 
progressive  farm.  Registered  herd  with  testing. 
Lifetime  experience  all  phases  farm  and  herds 
management.  Complete  charge.  BOX  6225,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

REFINED,  German-American  woman,  with  well  be¬ 
having  10 -year  old  daughter,  desires  position  as 
caretaker  with  full  responsibility  of  respectable  home. 
Motherless  preferred.  BOX  6226,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

LADY,  40,  just  liquidating  her  house,  quiet,  refined, 
has  old  clean  dog,  wants  living  quarters  and  some 
salary  in  exchange  for  few  hours  of  earetaking, 
nursing,  office  work  or  what  have  you.  No  children. 
BOX  6227,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER,  companion;  middleaged;  wishes 
position  in  modern  home  for  one  person.  Wages 
commensurate  with  duties.  BOX  6233,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

AGRICULTURE  University  graduate,  Polish,  married 
with  two  children,  newly  arrived  from  England, 
life  experience  on  highly  mechanized  farm  seeks 
work  on  dairy  or  poultry  farm.  Age  50.  Writ©  4 
Berkeley  St.,  Nashau,  N.  H.  Telephone  4S94-M. 

MAINTENANCE  man,  35.  no  liquor  or  tobacco,  can 
lead  or  work  with  others  desires  position  with 
camp,  institution  or  farm,  with  three  bedroom 
quarters.  Three  in  family  can  work.  BOX  6212,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RETIRED  minister  desires  postion  as  caretaker  and 
gardener  with  Christian  people  in  New  Jersey  or 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Inspection  of  quality  of 
work  in  his  present  position  invited.  Best  of  refer¬ 
ence.  BOX  6213,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

YOUNG  man,  agricultural  graduate,  desires  employ¬ 
ment,  poultry  farm,  experienced,  willing  and  able. 
BOX  6214,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

READY  help  on  poultry  farm  for  modest  salary  if 
board  good,  farmers  nice  patient  people.  BOX  6215, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARMS  FOB  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC* 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address; 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491- J-4. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 

EXCEPTIONAL  young  apple  orchard  of  65  acres.  30 

acres  in  full  bearing,  35  acres  starting  to  bear. 
Located  12  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y,,  on  U.  S.  11.  Unlimited  possibilities  for 
retail  sales.  Two  modernized  houses.  Close  to  schools 
and  University.  Cold  storage  of  12,000  boxes.  Com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  equipment.  Frank  J.  Forster, 
Brewerton,  N.  Y. 

DAIRY  farm,  175  acres.  Chenango  County,  nine 

miles  from  Norwich,  New  York,  on  blacktop  road, 
good  drivethrough  basement  barn,  32  stanchions,  new 
barn  cleaner,  new  silo.  7-room  house,  oil  heat,  bath, 
other  conveniences,  other  outbuildings,  $15,000; 
terms.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

FOR  Sale:  80-acre  farm,  all  offers  considered. 

Mary  Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. 

WANT  farm  vicinity  Millbrook,  or  nearby  Connecticut. 

Write  4136  Elbertson  St.,  Elmhurst,  L.  I. 

FOR  Rent:  Four  room  summer  bungalow,  in 

mountains;  lake.  Completely  furnished.  Restricted 
community.  Reasonable.  BOX  6148,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Secluded,  scenic  150  acre  Catskill 

Mountain  farm,  9-rom  house,  oil  heat;  suitable 
poultry,  stock,  camp  summer  home;  sacrifice  $8,995. 
BOX  6228,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

preserve.  Lowerre,  R.  D.  3,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


DAIRY  farm,  120  acres.  Good  buildings,  equipment. 

Jeep.  23  cattle.  Horses.  Price  $13,000,  half  cash. 
Farm  list  free.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency,  Davenport, 
New  York. _ 

OWNER  74  sacrifices  150-acre  (20  fruit)  crop,  dairy, 
stock  ranch;  1950 Juocome  $16,000  on  crops.  Modern 
buildings,  large  master's  home,  beautiful  lawns,  ever¬ 
greens,  etc. ;  with  tractors,  equipment,  if  hurry  get 
benefit  crops.  Also  small  farms,  ideal  stock  ranches, 
182  acres,  good  buildings,  $8,000.  Homes,  gas  station, 
repair  garage  with  residence,  $17,000.  Feed,  fuel, 
building  supply  established  75  years.  $100,000  yearly 
volume,  settle  estate.  60  acres,  brook,  three  cabins, 
$6,000,  Hendrickson  Bros.,  Cobleskill,  “Eastern” 
New  York. _ 

WANTED:  A  small  house  with  %  acre  of  land  in 
Toms  River  or  Beachwood,  N.  J.  Will  pay  cash. 
Owners  only.  BOX  6100,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED  to  buy,  small  farm  home,  150  miles  city. 
New  York  State.  Give  particulars.  BOX  6229, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

RETIRED  businessman  desires  income  producing 
farm,  dairy  or  stock;  200  miles  N.  Y.  C.  principals 
only.  Post  Office  Box  296,  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern”  N.  Y. 

FARM,  resort  or  country  home,  109  acres,  pond, 
mountain  view,  near  large  lake.  Old  colonial  house, 
modernized,  excellent  condition,  five  bedrooms,  three 
baths,  2-story  barn,  new  guest  or  help  apartment. 
Illness  forces  extreme  sacrifice  at  $12,000,  M.  W. 
Jenkins,  Rowe,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  five  room  home  with  bath,  expand¬ 

able  attic,  two  stall  garage  with  electric  operated 
door  located  in  the  beautiful  Chenango  Valley  on 
Route  12-B,  %  mile  north  of  Sherburne,  New  York. 
For  further  details  contact  the  Jemzura  Mfg.  Co., 
Sherburne,  N.  Y.  Phone  75-Y-12. 

ELDERLY  responsible  couple  wishes  to  rent  a  little 
farm,  or  small  house  with  improvement,  with  some 
ground;  reasonable  rent.  BOX  6216,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LIFETIME  opportunity,  gentleman  estate,  poultry  and 
hogs;  good  steady  income.  Price  $23,000.  Lombardi, 
Perryvllle,  Maryland. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  or  poultry  farm,  70  acres,  good 
building;  central  New  York;  trout  stream,  state 
road.  BOX  6217,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUNTRY  home,  new  roof,  $1,500 ;  terms.  R  A? 

Smith,  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y.  Phone  Edmeston  4255. 

FOR  Sale  by  owner,  fruit-dairy  farm,  85  acres,  up¬ 

state  New  York.  Write  for  details  direct  from 
owner.  Thos.  J.  Turner,  Route  1,  Middle  Road, 
Oswego,  N.  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  98  acre  farm  and  4-room  bungalow; 

other  country  estates.  Write  to  Kromka  Agency,  126 
Liberty  St.,  Boonton,  N.  J. 

WANTED  farm  to  operate  on  shares  with  not  less 

than  20  milch  cows.  L,  O,  Hatch,  Columbus,  Pa, 

300  acres,  village  edge,  63  fine  cattle,  110  ft.  barn, 

hay  dryer,  barn  cleaner,  field  chopper,  three  trac¬ 
tors.  complete  equipment,  top  milk  market,  splendid 
2-fami^y  dwelling,  gas  hot  water  heating,  $45,000, 
reasonable  terms.  Many  other  stock  and  equipped 
farms.  John  Evans  Strout  Realty,  Franklinville, 
New  York. _ 

GENERAL  store  in  a  lively  town  on  a  main  state 

road  stocked  with  groceries,  dry  good,  boots,  shoes, 
hardware  everything  including  property  for  $20,000. 
James  Williams,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale  or  trade  for  a  large  dairy  farm  equipped, 

a  new  up  to  date  livestock  com -sales  barn,  ready 
to  operate,  new  scales,  two  trucks,  good  dwelling. 
E.  M,  Weaver,  R.  D.  3,  North  East,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  operating  dairy,  1,187  acres  land 

properly  fenced.  Modern  dairy  plant  and  suitable 
buildings.  Three  silos,  106  mature  Guernseys,  88  of 
which  are  registered  high  producing  cows.  77  heifers 
ages  one  month  to  two  years  old,  22  of  which  will 
freshen  September  to  December.  Five  registered  bulls; 
all  dairy  and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  growing 
crops.  Milk  check  averages  $4,000  per  month;  year 
around  grazing.  Price  $150,000  subject  to  prior  sale. 
Bradham  Realty  CompSny,  Realtors,  Phone  48,  P.  O. 
Box  430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina.  _ 

WANTED:  200-300  acres.  100  tillable.  Hard  road 

Water  supply.  No  buildings.  Within  35  miles  of 
Kingston.  No  agents.  Kugler,  600  Mt.  Prospect  Ave., 
Clifton.  N.  J. _ _ _ 

WANTED :  Small  diversified  farm  within  100  miles 

New  York  City,  on  hard  surfaced  road  near 
village.  Modern  buildings.  Pond  or  stream  de¬ 

sirable.  BOX  6208,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Poultry  farm  in  New  Jersey  or 

Pennsylvania.  BOX  6209,  Rural  N"ew- Yorker. 

BERKSHIRES :  12  acres,  cleared,  8-room  colonial, 

four  fireplaces,  electric,  good  bam,  chicken  houses, 
brooder  house.  New  Britain  section.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
D.  Dutcher,  East  Chatham,  N,  Y. _ 

STOCKED  and  Equipped :  Class  "A”  dairy-poultry- 

stock  farm.  Finger  Lakes  region,  on  concrete  high¬ 
way,  10  minutes  to  city,  bus  at  door;  includes  40 

ewes,  five  rams,  few  lambs,  new  tractor,  all  tools 
and  equipment;  lovely  6-room  home,  with  bath,  utili¬ 
ties,  hot.  water  heat,  spacious  lawn;  fine  cemented 
barn  35x60;  silo;  three  poultry  houses  1,200  capacity; 
brooder  bouse;  other  buildings;  135  acres.  75  tillable, 
orchard,  private  stream.  Exclusive  value,  see  to 

appreciate.  No.  G-56S2.  West’s,  J.  M.  &  C  D. 

Winch,  Box  11,  3093  Lake  St.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

Farm  catalog  free. 


_ FRUITS  AND  FOOD8 _ 

CLOVER  honey:  Five  pounds  postpaid  to  third  zone 

$1.50.  Edw.  Hogan,  210  Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua, 
New  York. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest:  five 

pounds  $1.35;  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60-lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

AVERY'S  golden  wlldflower  honey,  51bs.  $1.50;  10 

lbg.  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Awry,  Katonah,  N.  Y, 

HONEY :  Announcement  to  hon«y  users,  and  my  many 

satisfied  customers.  New  low  prices.  Pure  clover  o» 
wild  flower  honey:  6  lbs.  $1.60;  10  lbs.  $2.90.  Postage 
prepaid  to  third  zone.  Satisfaction  or  money  re- 
funded.  W,  S.  Gibson,  Box  681,  Bedford  Hills,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom”  2  V4  lbs? 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 

(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ _ 

HAMS.  Bacon:  Hickory  smoked.  79c.  Ready-to-serve 
Polish  style  hams,  and  corned  beef  89c.  Lucente 
Farms.  East  Durham,  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

BOARDERS:  Adults,  country  home.  Improvements, 
near  village,  Greyhound  bus  line.  $25  weekly. 

Edna  Emerson,  Schenevus,  N.  Y.  Phone  2763. 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  oases 

kept  confidential. _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 
beds,  home  cooking.  $4.50*  per  day;  $30  per  week. 

Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine, 


_ MIS  CELUANEOU  S _ 

FOR  Sale:  Butter  chum  (30-qt. ),  excellent  con¬ 
dition,  any  reasonable  offer.  De  Laval  No.  12 
separator  (minus  stainless  steel  parts)  $5.00;  also 
Bates  fruit  grader  model  Ng.  3,  like  new,  $500. 
F.  Engelmann,  Commack,  N,  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Sicilian  donkey  cart.  Wilbur  Hart,  West 
Simsbury,  Conn. _ 

PACKAGE  Bees:  Gentle  and  productive  Italians  or 
Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00;  three  pounds  $5.00, 
queens  included.  Extra  queens  $1.25  each  nona 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Sale:  John  Deere  corn  binder  (1943)  good  con¬ 
dition  $100.  Case  model  ”0”  ensilage  cutter, 
excellent  condition  $300.  Oakeside  Farm,  R.  D.  2, 
Boonton,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Small  freezer  of  standard  manufacture 
for  home  use;  preferably  sealed  unit.  BOX  6230, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy:  Sickle  bar  and  power  take-off  fop 

Jeep.  Also  Locke  power  lawn  mower.  Give  age, 
size,  price.  BOX  6131.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


Americas  Busiest  Farm  Buildings 

MULTI-PURPOSE 

X4UONSETS 


FARMER'S  FAVORITE  .  .  . 

EVERYWHERE! 

Quonsets  are  all  steel. 
They  are  wind-resistant, 
fire-safe.  They  are  quick 
to  erect.  They  are  reason¬ 
able  in  cost.  (Total  in- 
place  cost  will  surprise 
you!)  They  are  versatile. 
They  are  strong  and 
long-lasting  .  .  .  made  of 
arch-ribbed,  nailable 
Stran-Steel  framing. 


Dairy  Barn  in  Minnesota 


Housing  Farm  Machinery  in  Texas 


Cottonseed  Storage  in  Alabama 


All  over  America  you  see  them  .  .  .  Stran-Steel  Quonsets  .  ;  ;  oq 
farms  of  all  types  and  sizes. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  such  preference  for  this  busiest  of  all 
farm  buildings. 

The  Quonset  is  versatile  .  .  .  perfect  for  crop  storage,  housing 
livestock  or  machinery,  and  dozens  of  other  uses.  More  than  that, 

the  Quonset  is  an  efficient,  shirt-sleeved 
working  tool  that  increases  production, 
cuts  legwork  and  back-breaking  drudgery 
to  a  minimum. 

Doubtless  you  know  someone  who  has  a 
Quonset  building  on  his  farm.  We  suggest 
you  talk  to  him.  Or  call  in  your  Quonset 
dealer  and  get  a  list  of  the  farmers  in  your 
section  who  have  solved  the  farm  building 
problem — profitably — with  one  or  more 
Quonsets.  Use  the  coupon  for  valuable 
information  on  buildings  best  suited  to 
your  type  of  farming. 

Quonset  40 


Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Quonsets  in  use  in  your  kind 
of  farming.  (We  will  include  the  name  of  your  nearest  Quonset 
dealer,  from  whom  you  can  get  detailed  costs.) 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ _ 


STATE. 
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GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


CORPORATION 


1951  Farm  Fairs  in  Pennsylvania 

Name  of  Pair  Location  Dates 

Adams  County . Abbottstown . Aug.  14-18 

Albion  (Erie  Co.) . Albion . Sept.  13-15 

Allegheny  County . Library . Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Allentown  (Lehigh  Co.) . Allentown . Sept.  17-22 

Beaver  (Snyder  Co.) . Beaver  Springs _ Sept.  19-22 

Bedford  County . Bedford . Aug.  6-11 

Bellwood-Antis  (Blair  Co.) . Bellwood . Sept.  20-22 

Bloomsburg  (Columbia  Co.) . Bloomsburg . Sept.  24-29 

Blue  Valley  (Northampton  Co.) . Bangor  Park . Aug.  23-25 

Bucks  County . Doylestown . July  30-Aug.  4 

Butler  County . . .  .Butler . Aug.  14-18 

Butler  Farm  Show  (Butler  Co.) . Roe  Airport . Aug.  22-24 

Cambria  County . Ebensburg . . Sept.  3-8 

Cambridge  Springs  (Crawford  Co.)  .  .Cambridge  Springs.Sept.  12-15 

Carlisle  (Cumberland  Co.) . Carlisle . Aug.  13-18 

Clearfield  County . Clearfield . July  30-Aug.  4 

Clinton  County  Grange . .• . Mill  Hall . Sept.  11-15 

Crawford  County . • . Meadville . Sept.  3-8 

Dayton  (Armstrong  Co.) . Dayton . ..Aug.  21-25 

Dunbar  Township  (Fayette  Co.) . Trotter . Sept.  12-15 

Edinboro  (Erie  Co.) . Edinboro . Sept.  13-15 

Ephrata  (Lancaster  Co.) . Ephrata . Sept.  26-29 

F.  &  M.  Agr.  Show  (Clarion  Co.)....  New  Bethlehem. .  .Aug.  15-17 

Falls- Overfie Id  (Wyoming  Co.) . Mill  City . Sept.  20-22 

Forest  County . Tionesta . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Fulton  County . McConnellsburg. .  Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Grange  Encampment  (Centre  Co.)  .  .Centre  Hall . Aug.  25-30 

Gratz  (Dauphin  Co.) . Gratz . Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Greene  County . Waynesburg . Aug.  15-17 

Greene-Dreher  (Wayne  Co.) . Newfoundland _ Aug.  23-25 

Greene  Township  (Indiana  Co.) . Cookport . Sept.  12-15 

Greenfield  Township  (Blair  Co.)  . .  .  .Claysburg . Sept.  13-15 

Harford  (Susquehanna  Co.) . Harford . Sept.  6-8 

Harold  (Westmoreland  Co.) . Greensburg . Aug.  22-25 

Hegins  Township  (Schuylkill  Co.)  .  . .  Hegins . . . Oct.  18-20 

Hollidaysburg  (Blair  Co.) . Hollidaysburg _ Oct.  10-12 

Huntingdon  County . Huntingdon . Aug.  20-25 

Indiana  County . Indiana . Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Jefferson  (Lackawanna  Co.) . Lake  Ariel . Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Jenner  (Somerset  Co.) . Jennerstown . July31-Aug.  4 

J uniata  County . Port  Royal . Sept.  3-8 

Junior  Achievement  (Columbia  Co.)  .  .Bloomsburg.  ....  .Aug.  23-25 
Junior  Beef  &  Lamb . Herrsls., Pittsburgh. Oct.  30-Nov.  1 

Kutztown  (Berks  Co.) . Kutztown . Aug.  20-25 

Lehighton  (Carbon  Co.) . Lehigh  ton . Sept.  3-8 

Linesville  (Crawford  Co.) . Linesville . Sept.  6-8 

Lititz  (Lancaster  Co.) . Lititz . Sept.  19-22 

Lower  Mahoney,  Northumberland  Co. Dalmatia . Oct.  18-20 

Lycoming  County . Hughesville . Aug.  6-11 

Mansfield  (Tioga  Co.) . Mansfield . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Millersburg  (Dauphin  Co.) . Millersburg . Sept.  6-8 

Morrison  Cove  (Blair  Co.) . Martinsburg . Oct.  17-19 

Mt.  Joy  (Lancaster  Co.) . Mt.  Joy . Oct.  11-13 

Myerstown  (Lebanon  Co.) . Myerstown . Oct.  10-12 

Nazareth  (Northampton  Co.) . Nazareth.  .• . Nov.  15-17 

New  Holland  (Lancaster  Co.) . New  Holland . Oct.  3-6 

Newton-Ransom  (Lackawanna  Co.)  .  .Clarks  Summit.  .  .Sept.  12-15 

North  Bedford  County . Yellow  Creek . Oct.  18-20 

North  East  (Erie  Co.) . -. . North  East . Sept.  * 

Northern  Wayne  (Wayne  Co.) . Lakewood . Sept.  6-8 

Oley  Valley  (Berks  Co.) . i.Oley . Sept.  27-29 

Oswayo  Valley  (Potter  Co.)... . Millport . Sept.  5-8 

Ox  Hill  (Indiana  Co.) . ' . Home . Sept.  3-5 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  (Fayette  Co.)  .Bullskin  Twp . Sept.  4-8 

Port  Allegany  (McKean  Co.) . Port  Allegany ...  .Aug.  27-Sept.  1 

P.  O.  S.  of  A.  (Juniata  Co.) . Oriental . Aug.  15-19 

Pymatuning  (Mercer  Co.) . Jamestown . Sept.  13-15 

Reading  (Berks  Co.) . Reading . Sept.  9-16 

Richill  (Greene  Co.) . Wind  Ridge . Aug.  28-30 

Rostraver  T’w’p.  Westmoreland  Co. .  .  Pricedale . Aug.  20-22 

Sellersville-Perkasie  (Bucks  Co.)  .  . .  . Sellersville . Sept.  27-29 

Sinking  Valley  (Blair  Co.) . Tyrone  Township .  Oct.  11-13 

Somerset  County . Meyersdale . Aug.  13-18 

South  Lebanon  (Lebanon  Co.) . Iona . Oct.  2-5 

South  Lehigh  (Lehigh  Co.) . Coopersburg . Oct.’ 4-6 

South  Mountain  (Adams  Co.) . Arendtsville . Sept.  4-8 

Sparta  (Crawford  Co.) . Spartansburg . Sept.  13-15 

Stanton  (Westmoreland  Co.) . New  Stanton . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Stoneboro  (Mercer  Co.) . Stoneboro . Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Stony  Creek  (Somerset  Co.) . Shanksville . Sept.  12-15 

Sugar  Grove  (Warren  Co.) . Sugar  Grove . Sept.  * 

Sullivan  County . Forksville . Aug.  29-Sept.  1 

Tioga  County . Tioga . . . .  .Sept.  12-15 

Townville  (Crawford  Co.) . Townville . Sept.  13-15 

Tri-Township  (Northumberland  Co.)  .Montandon . Sept.  19-22 

Troy  (Bradford  Co.) . Troy . Aug.  20-25 

Turbotville  (Northumberland  Co.)  . .  . Turbotville .  Oct  3-5 

Twin  County  (Northampton  Co.) _ Northampton . Sept.  12-15 

Union  County . Laurelton . Sept.  5-8 

Union ville  (Chester  Co.) . Unionville . Oct.  11-13 

Upper  Perkiomen  (Montgomery  Co.)  .E.  Greenville . Sept.26-28 

Venango  (Venango  Co.) . Oil  City . Oct.  17-19 

Washington  County . Washington . Aug.  21-24 

Waterford  (Erie  Co.) . Waterford . Sept.  5-8 

Wattsburg  (Erie  Co.) . Wattsburg . Aug.  28-Sept.  1 

Wayne  County . Honesdale . Sept.  11-15 

W.  Alexander  (Washington  Co.) . W.  Alexander . Sept.  12-15 

West  End  (Monroe  Co.) . Gilbert . Aug.  29 

West  Lampeter  (Lancaster  Co.) . Lampeter . Sept.26-28 

York  Interstate  (York  Co.) . York .  Sept  10-15 

Youngs  ville  (  W  arren  Co.) . Youngsville’.  ’.  ’.  ‘  ’.  ’  !sept.’  5-8 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show . Harrisburg . Jan.  14-18  ’52 

Poultry  &  Farm  Prod.  (Fayette  Co.)  .  .Uniontown . Jan.  2-5,  ’52 

*  Date  not  yet  fixed. 
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How  to 


Preserve  th 


This  is  sometimes  claimed  for  potassium  ad- 

editions,  but  the  evidence  is  that  there  is  no 
benefit  unless  the  trees  need  potassium  for 
normal  healthy  growth  and  production. 


Keeping  Quality  of  Apples 


By  R.  M.  Smock 


mone  sprays  that  actually  seems  to  retard 
ripening  somewhat.  Only  time  will  tell 
tors  that  affect  the  keeping  whether  or  not  this  will  develop  into  a  corn- 
quality  of  his  apples.  Whether  mercial  practice. 


commercial  apple  pro¬ 
ducer  is  interested  in  the  fac- 


Cultural  practices.  We  have  a  considerable 
volume  of  evidence  on  the  effect  of  nitrogen 
fertilization  on  the  keeping  quality  of 
McIntosh.  High  nitrogen  levels  in  the  trees 
result  in  soft  fruit  that  does  not  keep  very 
well.  It  tends  to  be  more  subject  to  brown 
core  in  storage.  We  use  the  nitrogen  to  in¬ 
crease  yields  but  it  can  be  overdone  both  from 
the  standpoint  of  fruit  color  and  keeping 
quality. 

The  question  is  often  asked  as  to  the  effect 


he  owns  his  storage  or  not,  he 
is  desirous  of  having  apples 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  best  possible  con¬ 
dition.  We  are  going  to  assume  here  that  such 
apples  are  free  of  insect  and  disease  blemishes 
because  those  are  separate  problems. 

Orchard  Factors 

Climate.  We  all  know  that  apples  do  not 
keep  equally  well  every  year.  However,  we 
do  not  know  very  much  about  how  climate 
does  affect  the  keeping  quality. 

Apples  actually  ripen,  after  they 
have  been  picked,  faster  in  some 
seasons  than,  in  others.  We  do  not 
know  why  this  is  so.  Weather 
conditions  during  the  growing 
season  very  strongly  affect  the 
susceptibility  of  apples  in  storage 
to  bitter  pit,  scald,  brown  core, 
internal  browning  and  other 
troubles.  If  there  are  even  brief 
periods  of  stress  for  water  within 
the  tree  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son,  we  may  have  a  great  deal  of 
bitter  pit.  We  do  not  know  of  any¬ 
thing  to  do  about  this  because  we 
may  get  such  periods  of  stress 
even  though  there  are  ample 
amounts  of  water  in  the  soil.  We 
need  more  evidence  on  this  point, 
but  we  have  a  .hunch  that  our 
apples  are  more  subject  to  the 
scald  disease  in  storage  after  a 

warm,  sunny  growing  season.  prompt  storage  is  an  important  factor  in  the  keeping  quality  of  apples.  The  ,  ,  ~ 

Thev  seem  to  be  more  subject  to  upper  row  was  promptly  stored  at  a  temperature  of  40  degrees  F.;  the  lower  ^  & 

f  brown  core  internal  row  was  delayed  in  the  process  of  being  stored.  Even  though  the  latter  If  they  are  picked  immature  they 

,  •  ^  cntro-v  breakdown  were  cooled  later  on,  and  held  at  temperaures  as  low  as  32  degrees  F.,  they  iack  quality,  and  are*  very  sus- 

brownmg  and  soggy  breakdown  manifested  the  conditions  shown.  *  .  J  ri 

after  Summers  with  a  great  deal  ceptible  to  storage  disorders  like 

of  cool  cloudy  weather.  So  far,  there  is  not  of  other  fertilizer  elements  on  the  keeping  scald  and  brown  core.  If  they  are  picked  too 

’  '  quality  of  apples.  Generally,  we  might  say  mature,  they  break  down  quickly  in  storage 
that  we  need  healthy  trees  for  good  apples,  because  they  were  relatively  “old”  when  they 


The  effect  of  tree  mulch  on  keeping  quality 
may  vary  from  season  to  season.  We  have  a 
long  time  project  going  on  in  New  York  on 
this  very  subject  and  it  is  too  soon  to  draw 
any  conclusions.  However,  in  1950  we  had  a 
rather  wet  year  and  the  trees  with  the  heavi¬ 
est  mulch  were  softer  at  harvest  time  than 
those  with  no  mulch. 

Overthinning  results  in  large,  soft  apples 
that  are  a  poor  storage  risk. 

Hormone  sprays.  As  you  know,  we  often 
spray  certain  varieties  with  naphthaleneacetic 
acid  to  check  the  preharvest  drop.  Hormone 
sprayed  apples  may  not  keep  as  well  as  un¬ 
sprayed  apples,  partly  because  they  are 
“older”  when  placed  in  storage.  There  is  also 
a  possible  direct  stimulatory  effect  of  these 
hormones  on  ripening.  The  magnitude  of  this 
direct  effect  varies  from  no  influence  to  a  very 
considerable  one.  The  magnitude  of  stimu¬ 
lation  seems  to  vary  with  climate,  variety, 
concentration  of  spray,  type  of  spray,  number 
of  applications,  and  the  interval 
between  spraying  and  harvest. 
We  feel  that  with  the  varieties  up 
through  McIntosh,  at  least,  we 
often  see  a  very  considerable 
effect.  Sometimes  our  growers  use 
double  or  triple  strength  spray 
applied  two  or  even  three  times. 
Such  apples  are  a  very  poor  stor¬ 
age  risk  because  they  ripen  ab¬ 
normally  fast.  If  one  is  compelled 
to  spray  that  much  to  complete  his 
harvest,  he  should  remember  that 
those  apples  should  be  watched 
very-  closely  for  condition.  We 
even  have  one  new  hormone  that 
is  purposely  used  to  ripen  and 
color  up  some  of  the  earlier  va¬ 
rieties  for  quick  marketing.  If 
these  apples  are  allowed  to  hang 
on  the  tree  the  least  bit  too  long, 
the  apples  will  split  open  right  on 
the  tree  without  dropping. 

Maturity.  Apples  for  storage 


very  much  we  can  do  about  the  weather,  but 
we  cannot  overlook  the  effect  of  climate  on 
keeping  quality. 


Age  of  trees.  Generally  speaking,  apples  soil,  the  apples  develop  cork  and  affected 


from  young  vigorously  growing  trees  do  not 
keep  as  well  as  those  from  older  trees.  The 


For  example,  if  there  is  boron  deficiency  in  the  were  placed  in  storage.  Most  experienced 

growers  know  when  to  pick  their  apples;  the 
problem  is  one  of  getting  them  picked  fast 
enough  with  the  available  labor.  In  the  aver¬ 
age  season  we  only  have  about  five  days  for 
picking  McIntosh  in  best  condition.  A  grower 
with  100  acres  of  McIntosh  just  cannot  do  the 


apples  are  a  poor  storage  risk.  If  there  is 
magnesium  deficiency,  we  tgnd  to  get  apples 


for  potassium  deficiency.  We  know  of  no 
evidence  which  would  indicate  that  there  is 
any  magic  power  of  any  material  to  result  in  job  in  five  days,  so  he  picks  some  on  the  green 


firmer  apples  with  unusual  keeping  quality. 


former  tend  to  be  large,  soft  and  susceptible  that  ripen  prematurely;  the  same  can  be  said 

to  many  storage  disorders. 

Spray  practices.  We  do  not  know  very 
much  about  how  spray  practices  affect  keep¬ 
ing  quality  of  apples.  We  do  know  that,  4n  a 
general  way,  apples  keep 
better  if  the  leaves  are 
normal  and  healthy  and 
not  badly  injured  by 
scab,  mites  or  by  toxic 
spray  materials.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  have  some 
evidence  that  apples 
from  trees  injured  by 
some  spray  formulations 
ripened  somewhat  pre¬ 
maturely.  A  limited 
amount  of  evidence  from 
some  of  our  spray  plots 
indicates  that  apple  s 
from  trees  sprayed  with 
mercuric  fungicides 
tended  to  mature  a  little 
more  slowly  during  the 
growing  season.  They 
were  not  only  picked 
later  in  the  season  but 
actually  seemed  to  ripen 
somewhat  more  slowly 
after  picking.  Evidence 
is  still  needed  on  this 
point  on  the  effects  of 
sprays. 

We  have  an  experi  jpor  j,eS£  results  apples  should  be  placed  in  suitable  storage  within  24  hours  after  being 
mental  spray  that  is  in-  picked.  A  small  refrigerated  room,  as  shown,  can  be  a  profitable  investment  for  farmers 
corporated  with  the  hor-  operating  retail  and  roadside  fruit  markets. 


side  and  some  on  the  ripe  side. 

Care  in  picking.  Bruis¬ 
ing  is  one  of  our  major 
commercial  problems  in 
the  handling  of  apples 
today.  Roughly  picked 
a  p  pies  are  unsightly 
when  displayed  in  the 
stores.  They  are  very 
subject  to  decay  in  stor¬ 
age  and  in  stores; 
furthermore,  they  actu¬ 
ally  ripen  faster?  This 
is  at  least  true  with  the 
softer  fleshed  varieties. 
It  is  not  so  true  with 
the  harder  fleshed  varie¬ 
ties  like  Rome  Beauty 
and  Baldwin.  Badly 
bruised  apples  actually 
deteriorate  faster  be¬ 
cause  o  f  accelerated 
respiration.  - 


After  Harvest  Factors 

Careful  Handling  in 
Grading  and  Packing. 
Apples  must  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  care 
from  the  tree  to  the 
table.  Every  point  in 
(Cont’d  on  Page  483) 
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Photo:  U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

The  large  white  pine  has  been  notched  and  is  about  ready  to  be  dropped  on 
the  well  cared  for  farm  woodlot  of  John  E.  Wells  at  Castleton  Corners  in 

Rutland  County,  Vermont. 


Photo:  Henry  S.  Kernan 

These  pin  oaks  have  been  correctly  thinned. 
Profits  in  farm  forestry  are  possible  only  when 
such  stands  are  well  managed. 


Selective  Cutting  Has  Been 
Oversold 


Selective  cutting,  as  such,  has 
been  widely  oversold  because 
superficially  it  appears  logical 
enough  possibly  to  delude  the 
farm  woodlot  owner  into  believ¬ 
ing  he  can  get  a  large  annual  re¬ 
turn  from  a  small  area.  It  aims  to 
take,  each  year,  just  the  mature 
trees  and  release  the  smaller  ones 
for  more  growth.  This  can  only 
be  done  if  there  are  vigorous  trees 
of  all  ages,  a  condition  that  sel¬ 
dom  exists  in  our  northeastern 
forest  types.  The  reason  is  that 
any  stand,  dense  enough  to  cover 
the  ground  with  leaves  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  grass,  is  in  a  state  of 
intense  competition  among  its 
members  for  light  and  water.  This 
competition  produces  the  tall, 
straight  trees  which  are  useful  to 
man.  Yet  the  waste  is  prodigious. 


country.  They  cover  two-fifths  of  our  forest 
area  and  are  generally  on  the  most  productive 
and  accessible  forest  lands.  If  the  owners  can 
afford  to  neglect  them,  the  country  most  posi¬ 
tively  cannot.  In  the  Northeast  this  concept 
has  most  commonly  taken  the  form  of  en¬ 
deavoring  to  integrate  forestry  into  a  way  of 
life  to  which  forestry  is  often  unsuited.  It 
assumes  conditions  which  seldom  exist  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  woods,  merely  because  these 
conditions  are  necessary  to  the  theories  of 
selective  cutting  and  do-it-yourself. 

A  large  proportion  of  Northeastern  farms 
are  properly  devoted  to  dairying.  The  steady 
quiet  grind  of  possible  later  riches  does  not 
generally  appeal  to  Youth.  The  present  aver¬ 
age  age  of  New  York  State  farmers  is  well 
over  50  which  obviously  is  not  suited  to  the 
strenuous  work  of  logging.  Another  factor  in 
this  woodlot  problem  is  the  shortage  of  labor. 
The  old-fashioned  hired  hand,  the  stay-at- 
home  son  no  longer  in  school,  are  not 
characteristic  of  modern  farm  life.  Yet  in  viev^ 
of  the  world  situation  the  dearth  of  young 
men  on  farms  may  well  become  more  acute 
and  the  attention  of  those  who  remain  will 
become  riveted  on  fewer  enterprises.  More¬ 
over,  farmers  as  a  class  are  an  individualistic 
lot. 

These  foregoing  reasons  cast  doubt  on  the 
efficacy  of  campaigning  to  increase  woods 
work  done  by  farmers.  After  many  attempts 
to  provide  local  work,  I  have  reluctantly  had 
to  admit  that  my  neighbors  are  not  capable  of 
what  has  become  a  highly  specialized  activity 
requiring  expensive  machinery  and  associated 
forestry  skills.  Consequently,  I  have  turned 
this  work  over  to  the  efficient,  well  supervised 
crews  of  the  Otsego  Forest  Products  Coopera¬ 
tive  at  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.  This  organization 
also  once  tried  to  operate  a  mill  with  logs  de¬ 
livered  by  farmers  but  had  the  same  experi-i 
ence.  The  cause  of  woodlot  management  in’ 
Central  New  York  has  since  been  enormously 


Of  the  thousands  of  seedlings  which  germin¬ 
ate  on  a  given  acre,  only  a  few  are  destined  to 
reach  maturity.  Of  the  millions  of  seeds  pro¬ 
duced  during  the  life  of  a  tree,  only  a  few 
survive  to  replace  it. 

Trees  in  all  stages  of  development  are  com¬ 
peting  for  the  quantity  of  wood  production  of 
which  the  quality  of  the  acreage  site  is  capa¬ 
ble.  Gradually  the  growth  shifts  to  fewer 
trees,  as  the  weak  and  defective  members  are 
crowded  out.  Proper  thinning  can  enormously 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  this  growth  by 
forcing  it  upon  the  sound,  straight,  fast¬ 
growing  and  useful  trees,  and  away  from 
being  wasted  on  culls  and  weaklings  which 
are  doomed  to  an  early  death. 

The  selective  system  of  cutting  endeavors, 
unsuccessfully,  to  reverse  an  inexorable 
trend.  By  taking  the  largest  trees  at  each 
cutting,  it  shifts  the  growth  to  the  small  trees 
which  must  (Continued  on  Page  464) 


Photo:  Henry  S.  Kernan 

If  trees  are  to  attain  desirable  growth  and  de- 
f  velopment,  the  woodlot  owner  should  give  special 
K attention  to  proper  thinning.  This  dense  growth 
of  maples  shows  the  need  of  thinning. 


In  the  meantime,  again  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  inevitable  and  on  the 
whole  a  beneficial  trend,  his  at¬ 
tention  is  concentrated  more  and 
more  upon  certain  specific  en¬ 
deavors.  He  is  a  dairy  farmer,  a 
potato  farmer,  a  fruit,  chicken,  truck  or 
tobacco  farmer.  Few,  if  any,  are  definitely 
tree  farmers.  Hence  the  management  of  these 
lands  has  fallen  far  behind  that  practiced  on 
larger  and  stronger  ownerships,  both  public 
and  industrial.  The  Forest  Service  reports  that 
only  the  smallest  fraction  of  farm  woodland 
is  receiving  adequate  care;  hence  the  so-called 
farm  forestry  problem,  a  question  that  re¬ 
ceives  a  considerable  amount  of  publicity  and 
appropriations  of  money  toward  its  solution. 


The  Farm  Forestry  Problem 


The  following  observations  are  controversial 
in  that  they  challenge  the  basic  concepts 
currently  offered  as  farm  forestry.  They  as¬ 
sume  that  the  public  should  be  aware  of  a 
problem  which  pertains  to  their  own  and  the 
nation’s  welfare. 

The  books  and  pamphlets  on  farm  forestry 
(I  have  read  scores  of  them)  wrongly  assume 
that,  because  agriculture  and  forestry  deal 


advanced  by  the  Cooperative’s  offer  of  a  com¬ 
plete  logging  and  marketing  service.  Another 
outstanding  example  of  such  service  is  that 
of  the  New  England  Forestry  Foundation. 
Still  another  is  the  forestry  program  of  the 
New  Jersey  Department  of  Conservation 
which  has  courageously  dispensed  with  the 
fiction  that  farmers  have  the  ^necessary  time 
to  do  their  own  woods  work.  The  results  are 
measurable  in  more  net  dollars  to  the  owner, 
more  logs  to  the  mill,  and  in  the  acres  being 
well  logged. 


with  land,  they  are  comparable.  Actually  they 
operate  in  separate  spheres  and  have  little  in 
common  beyond  both  representing  invest¬ 
ments  in  time  and  effort.  In  agriculture  the 
time  element  is  short  and  the  effort  is  great. 
In  forestry  the  effort  is  small,  in  comparison 
to  the  immense  social  benefits  that  result,  but 
the  time  span  is  relatively  long.  For  this  rea¬ 
son  forestry  is  most  successfully  practised  by 
governments,  corporations,  cooperatives  or 
institutions  whose  interests  outlast  a  single 
lifetime.  Experience  the  world  over  indicates 
that  small  forests  in  unstable  ownership  re¬ 
ceive  the  poorest  kind  of  treatment,  a  fact 
which  can  surprise  no  one  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  rural  people  who  necessarily 
must  concentrate  upon  cash  crops  which  can 
be  sown  and  harvested  frequently. 

A  tree  crop  that  may  require  a  lifetime  to 
mature  is,  in  fact,  no  crop  at  all  as  under¬ 
stood  by  the  tradition  of  tilth  and  harvest. 
Such  well  known  slogans  as  “Timber  Is  a 
Crop”  or  “Tree  Farniing,”  when  taken  in  an 
agricultural  sense,  are  not  literally  applicable. 

However,  because  these  millions  of  small 
farm  forests  are  of  slight  importance  to  their 
owners,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  of 
correspondingly  slight  importance  to  the 


Limitations  of  the  Farm  Woodlot I 

By  Henry  S.  Kernan 


UT  of  a  primeval  wilderness,  our 
wood-wise  pioneers  carved  a  pattern 
of  ownership  which  irrevocably 
attached  to  farms  an  enormous 
amount  of  forest  land  —  about  140 
million  acres,  or  nearly  a  third  of 
all  such  land  in  the  country.  A  somewhat 
equal  area  is  held  in  small  lots  by  non¬ 
farming  owners  but  has  much  the  same  origin 
and  problems.  These  small  bits  of  forest, 
averaging  69  acres,  are  inheritances  from  the 
days  when  fuelwood,  rails,  maple  products 
and  wooden  implements  were  sought  in  the 
nearby  woods.  That  they  are  now  of  less 
immediate  concern  to  their  owners  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  steady  trend  for  forest  products  to 
enter  a  more  complicated  series  of  manu¬ 
facturing  and  marketing  processes. 

Today  the  heating  of  rural  homes  with  coal 
rather  than  wood  is  made  possible  by  the 
supply  of  pit-props  (forest  products)  which 
is  essential  to  the  mining  of  coal.  The  vast 
Canadian  forests  of  spruce  and  fir  produce 
newsprint  for  export  while  the  southern  pines 
become  cartons  and  bags.  Forest  land  has  thus 
become  part  of  the  international 
economy  rather  than  remaining 
within  the  orbit  of  local  life.  Yet 
the  overall  use  of  wood  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  all  industrialized 
areas  whereas  its  use  remains 
static  in  primitive  economies. 

Nevertheless  to  the  present  day 
farmer,  especially  in  the  North¬ 
east,  his  woodlot  may  seem  to 
have  less  importance  than  to  his 
grandfather.  His  fuel,  his  fences 
and  his  barns  no  longer  come  from 
his  land.  His  trees  may  have 
monetary  value  only  if  they  can 
be  sold  as  high-grade  sawlogs, 
products  which  require  a  lifetime 
to  grow  and  which  may  have  little 
apparent  connection  with  his  way 
of  life. 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Silly  as  a  Goose? 

By  Helen  L.  Gillum. 

•  Long  Lasting  Fence  Postjs. 

By  Henry  W.  Hicock. 

•  At  the  Massachusetts  Station. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  A  Henhouse  Free  from  Drafts. 

By  Mrs.  Anna  Shoemaker. 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home  Garden. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 
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350  to  400 
bales  an  hour 

HOUR  alter  HOUR  ! 


Farmers'  Favorite  for  '51  When  it  comes  to  top- 
capacity  performance — sustained  performance —  . 
—  there’s  no  baler  to  match  New  Holland’s  “77”! 
With  it  you  can  pick  up  and  twine-tie  hay 
from  the  windrow  at  the  rate  of  up  to  10  tons 
an  hour  .  .  .  with  just  one  man  on  the  job. 
The  “77”  gives  you  many  extras.  Bales  are 
tied  under  compression.  They’re  firm — 
won’t  buckle  or  fray.  Inverted  anti-clog 
knotters  clean  themselves — tie  hundreds 
of  bales  without  a  miss.  Roll-away 
bale  chute  allows  closer  windrowing. 

When  you  think  of  balers, 
remember  New  Holland’s  rugged 
‘77” —  the  highest  capacity  baler 
on  the  market. 


If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a 
New  Holland  baler,  don’t  wait, 
order  it  now.  You  won’t  make  a 
mistake — and  you’ll  be  sure  to 
have  it  when  haying  starts. 

New  Holland  Certified  Twine 

The  United  States  Testing  Co.  has  awarded  its  Seal  of 
Approval  to  New  Holland  for  meeting  its  rigid  standards 
of  uniformity,  quality  and  strength.  Farmers  everywhere 
agree:  there’s  no  better  twine  at  any  price.  _ 


New  Holland 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming” 

NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 

A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation  -v. 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Check  the  catalog  you  wish  and  mail 
coupon  to:  New  Holland  Machine  Company 
1208  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  Unit 

Name - 


□  Forage  Blower 

□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire 


□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Tractor-Mower 

□  Portable  Tractor  Saw 


Street  or  RFD- 
Town - 


-Acres  Farmed?- 


-County- 


-State- 


Limitations  of  the  Farm 
Woodlot 

(Continued  from  Page  463) 
then  recover  from  earlier  suppres¬ 
sion  and  take  the  place  of  trees  by 
which  their  vigor  has  already  been 
permanently  impaired.  The  inevit¬ 
able  result  is  a  progressive  deterior¬ 
ation  of  the  stand  and  a  slowing 
down  of  its  development.  Each  cut¬ 
ting  must  take  place  at  longer  inter¬ 
vals,  lest  it  yield  fewer  trees  of  high 
quality  and,  Anally,  fewer  trees. 

Foresters  have  had  understandable 
difficulties  in  transferring  the  selec¬ 
tive  cutting  theory  from  academic 
and  legislative  halls  to  the  woods. 
In  fact,  the  most  outstanding  ex¬ 
amples  of  intensive  forestry  in  the 
Northeast  have  rejected  it.  A  case 
in  point  is  the  Eli  Whitney  Forest 
in  New  Hqven,  Conn.,  which  has 
been  managed  for  over  40  years  by 
the  Yale  School  of  Forestry.  An¬ 
other  is  the  Pack  Forest  at  Warrens- 
burg,  N.  Y.,  in  charge  of  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Forestry.  An¬ 
other  is  the  Black  Rock  Forest  at 
Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  belonging 
to  Harvard  University.  In  New 
Jersey,  State  foresters  recommend 
and  apply  a  system  which  removes 
the  entire  overstory  over  a  period  of 
about  a  decade  and  a  half,  so  that 
the  next  crop  can  develop  with  the 
full  benefft  of  overhead  light  and  side 
competition. 

In  spite  of  such  examples,  the  hue 
and  cry  about  selective  cutting  has 
reached  ridiculous  proportions.  It  has 
become  so  identified  with  the  good 
and  the  beautiful  that  it  is  in  danger 
of  being  a  moral  rather  than  a  scien¬ 
tific  issue.  The  1950  New  York  State 
Legislature  was  presented,  in  all 
seriousness  and  yet  with  violent 
condemnations  of  landowners,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  60-D  of  the  Con¬ 
servation  Law  (Assembly  Int.  No. 
1867  Ashcroft  1950)  for  possible 
fine  or  imprisonment  for  any  land- 
owner  who  did  not  practice  selec¬ 
tive  cutting  in  his  forest.  Fortunately 
the  bill  was  defeated. 

The  poor  stands  of  timber  which 
abound  in  the  Northeast  are  not 
necessarily  the  result  of  the  kind  of 
cutting  which  such  legislation  is 
supposed  to  prevent.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  are  usually  the  result  of 
repeated  fires,  high-grading,  sprout¬ 
ing,  poor  site  quality,  or  the  ex¬ 
haustion  and  abandonment  of  farm 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  finest 
timber  stands  have  often  resulted 
from  some  drastic  disturbance  of  the 
forest  by  which  a  dense  growth  of 
seedlings  develops  in  full  sunlight. 
The  marvelous  pine  forests  of  the 
Lake  States  originated  after  tre¬ 
mendous  fires  which  swept  the  area 
in  the  middle  1700’s.  On  my  land 
the  best  maple,  cherry  and  ash  are 
found  where,  by  the  testimony  of 
local  inhabitants,  heavy  cutting  was 
practiced  40  years  ago.  Following  this 
precedent,  I  cut  heavily  and  follow 
each  logging  with  a  girdling  opera¬ 
tion  to  eliminate  the  culls  and  al¬ 
low  the  next  crop  to  germinate  in 
the  full  sunlight. 

Our  northeastern  tree  species  in¬ 
evitably  produce  many  poor  speci¬ 
mens.  Their  elimination  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  their  ownership 
guided  by  the  forestry  profession. 

Eliminate  the  Worthless  Trees 

Small,  low-grade  trees  constitute 
the  chief  problem  of  woodlot  man¬ 
agement  in  the  Northeast.  Markets 
to  absorb  them  can  be  of  great 
benefit,  provided  they  do  not  back¬ 
fire  and  result  in  the  complete  de¬ 
votion  of  land  to  the  production  of " 
such  low-grade  materials.  Being 
salable  at  an  earlier  age,  they  tend 
to  drive  out  the  high-quality  prod¬ 
ucts.  The  shift  from  spruce  sawlogs 
to  pulpwood  in  Maine  is  an  example. 

The  cutting  out  of  worthless  trees 
is  known  technically  as  timber  stand 
improvement.  It  figures  in  plans 
made  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser¬ 
vice  and  is  granted  a  subsidy  by  the 
Farm  and  Marketing  Administration. 
The  New  York  State  Conservation 
Department  has  done  much  of  this 
work  on  State  lands  and  has  pro¬ 
cured  a  special  rate  for  it  on  work¬ 
men’s  compensation  insurance.  How¬ 
ever,  it  has  not  been  pressed  upon 
forest  owners  with  Hie  publicity  and 
drive  behind  the  reforestation  pro¬ 
gram. 

The  latter  is  easy  to  sell,  and 
consequently  gets  far  more  attention 
than  it  deserves.  I  have  a  neighbor, 
not  a  farmer,  who  is  the  fortunate 
possessor  of  an  excellent  woodlot 
densely  stocked  on  a  fine  site  but, 


as  usual,  cluttered  with  weed  trees 
and  culls.  The  farm  forester  was 
called  upon  for  advice.  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  owner 
to  sign  the  State  forestry  code  and 
to  agree  to  have  planted  several 
thousand  trees  in  a  boggy  old  field 
which  is  seeding  in  to  white  pine, 
because  he  offered  the  owner  a 
planting  service.  The  same  amount 
of  money  expended  on  the  woodlot 
could  double  its  growth  and  yield 
a  much  higher  return  both  to  the 
owner  and  to  society  which,  we  are 
told  on  all  hands,  is  crying  for  tim¬ 
ber.  Yet,  in  their  plans,  stand  im¬ 
provement  did  not  even  come  up  for 
discussion.  Clearly  such  a  service  for 
stand  improvement  is  needed. 

Need  for  Forestry  Banks 

Logically  this  work  need  not  be 
handled  through  a  subsidy.  Because 
it  is  an  investment  from  which  the 
owner  can  profit,  it  is  the  legitimate 
object  of  a  loan,  provided  that  re¬ 
payment  be  made  solely  contingent 
upon  the  harvesting  of  the  timber. 
Obviously  no  commercial  bank  can 
handle  such  a  loan.  Forestry  banks 
are  needed  and  have  been  proposed 
for  many  years. 

Timber  stand  improvement  is 
neither  impractical  nor  experimental. 
The  Crossett  Lumber  Company,  a 
very  large  landowner  in  southern 
Arkansas,  carries  it  out  every  year 
on  a  large  scale.  Another  significant 
example  is  that  of  the  Harvard 
Forest  in  Petersham,  Mass.  After  40 
years  of  intensive  silviculture,  the 
management  has  concluded  that 
much  of  the  early  effort  in  plant¬ 
ing  was  wasted.  First  attention  is 
now  directed  to  improving  natural 
stands  that  have  followed  clear  cut¬ 
ting. 

My  own  experience  has  been  much 
the  same.  Planting  has  become  a 
relatively  minor  and  uninteresting 
activity.  My  chief  interest  lies  in  re¬ 
leasing  the  vigorous,  fast  growing 
stands  of  sapling  hardwoods.  This 
investment  yields  a  maximum  return 
both  for  my  enterprise  and  for  the 
public  to  which,  as  a  forest  owner, 
I  am  in  trust. 


Peach  Leaf  Curl 

I  have  been  reading  your  Rural 
New-Yorker  and  like  it  very  much. 
I  wonder  if  you  can  tell  me  why  my 
peach  trees  have  not  blossomed.  The 
leaves  have  sort  of  curled. 

Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.  mrs.  a.  b. 

Peach  leaf  curl  may  be  severe 
enough  on  your  peach  trees  to 
weaken  them  and  be  the  cause  for 
these  trees  not  blooming.  You  men¬ 
tion  that  the  leaves  have  curled 
and  if  these  leaves  gradually  be¬ 
come  very  much  distorted,  turning 
yellow  and  perhaps  red  before  drop¬ 
ping  to  the  ground,  it  is  quite  likely 
that  peach  leaf  curl  is  your  problem. 

There  is  nothing  you  can  do  to 
control  this  disease  until  late  Fall 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  or  very 
early  Spring  before  the  outer  bud 
scales  split.  Dry  lime  sulfur,  IV2 
quarts  in  10  gallons  of  water,  sprayed 
on  the  trees  to  cover  all  parts  should 
control  this  disease.  h.  a.  r. 


Cash  in  Beeswax 

Since  beeswax  is  essential  in  pro¬ 
tective  coatings  of  many  items  used 
in  the  military  expansion  program,  it 
has  become  one  of  the  relatively 
scarce  materials  and  the  price  has 
gone  up  to  the  highest  point  reached 
in  many  years. 

Those  with  beeswax  on  hand  will 
want  to  take  advantage  of  the  good 
price  as  well  as  get  the  wax  into  the 
channels  of  trade  where  it  will  be 
of  most  use.  They  can  secure  a  list  of 
large  buyers  of  domestic  beeswax  by 
writing  the  American  Beekeeping 
Federation,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 
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ALWAYS  FIRST  WHEN 
YOU  WANT  TO  SAVE 
TIME -LABOR -MONEY 


Small  Standard  and  Track 


LABOR  SAVING  ATTACHMENTS 


Manure  Bucket  Push-Off  Stacker 
Dirt  Bucket  Bulldozer  Blade 

Buck  Rake  Loader  Boom 

Grapple  Fork  No.60or80Scoop 
Horn-Draulic  Pitch  Control 


FARMERS  SAY.... 


The  Power  of  Hyrdaulics  have  cut  my 
working  time  in  half  .  .  .  Your  tractor 
and  a  New  Idea  -  Horn  Loader  will  meet 
your  lifting  and  loading  problems  1 
Designed  for  over  100  different  trac¬ 
tors  and  featuring  9  interchangeable 
attachments,  the  New  Idea  -  Horn  Loaders 
are  precision  built  for  years  of  heavy 
duty  service.  See  Your  New  Idea  Dealer 
Today  for  Complete  Details  1  Write  for 
Free  Descriptive  Folders. 


HORN  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

•'  :  ,fi'C() 

SUBSIDIARY.  ./  MANUfAC  ’  CT'NG*  CORPORATION 

DODGE,  IOWA 


Write  today  for  free  descriptive  literature  on 
New  Idea-Horn  Loaders.  There  is  no  obli-  ■ 
gationl  Dept.  M  ■ 


Name  . . 

Address  . . . • . . 

City .  State. 

M$ke  of  Tractor . . . 


■ 

■ 

■ 

■ 

• 

w 
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FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
August  and  September  Sowing 
Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER _ 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKING! 

GROWMORE  FARM  SEED  SALES 

Franchises  Open  In  Unassigned  Territories. 

Write  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  BOX  937,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown, Pa. 

Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 

monroe  farms,  box  555.  browns  mills,  n.  j. 


5  BEGONIAS,  2  AFRICAN  VIOLETS,  5  GERANI¬ 
UMS,  or  5  House  Plants.  51.00  for  each  collection. 
ESTHER  LATTING,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

Straw Kprru  Plante8 EST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free, 
uiuwuerry  IralUSBASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
*2.50  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
hot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  mT.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50#. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE.,  TOLEDO  10,  OHItl 

farmer  dealers  and  agents  wanted 

.  For  COLLOIDAL  PHOSPHATE 

*  fert*lizer  rich  in  trace  elements.  Inquire  now  to 
tuat  you  can  get  fall  fertilizer  orders.  Write  — 
WALTER  HUBER 

carles  STREET.  MT.  KISCO,  NEW  YORK 


Perennials  From  Seed 


Not  only  can  you  have  a  far  larger 
quantity  of  plants  for  your  money, 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  satis¬ 
faction,  as  every  gardener  knows,  in 
growing  your  own  perennials  from 
seed.  Moreover,  it  is  just  as  easy,  for 
the  most  part,  as  growing  annuals. 
If  seeds  are  planted  in  August,  there 
should  be  many  sturdy  little  plants 
to  carry  through  the  Winter. 


I  have  found  a  cold  frame  an  ex¬ 
cellent  place  to  start  seeds  of 
perennials,  since  it  is  a  more  pro¬ 
tected  place.  However,  excellent  re¬ 
sults  can  be  obtained  from  a  well- 
prepared  seed  bed  in  an  out-of-the- 
way  place  in  the  garden.  This  should 
be  from  two  to  four  feet  wide  and 
slightly  raised  above  the  ground 
level.  Plant  seeds  in  rows  two  to 
four  inches  apart,  carefully  labeling 
each  kind,  and  at  a  depth  according 
to  their  size  (four  times  their  smaller 
diameter).  After  the  seeds  •  are 
planted,  the  earth  should  be  tamped 
.  firmly  over  them,  and  the  area 
should  then  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  burlap  or  three  or  four  thicknesses 
of  cheesecloth,  through  which  a  fine 
sprav  of  water  is  applied. 

Seed  beds  must  be  watched  care¬ 
fully  for  germination  and,  when 
plants  show  all  along  the  rows,  they 
must  be  uncovered  but  not  allowed 
to  dry  out;  do  not  keep  them  too 
wet  either.  If  plants  come  up  not  too 
thick,  it  is  often  possible  to  allow 
them  to  remain  where  they  are  until 
Spring.  If,  however,  they  are  too 
thick  and  especially  strong  plants  are 
desired,  tfyey  should  be  transplanted 
when  the  second  .set  of  leaves  appears. 
In  case  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry 
strawberry  boxes  or  empty  flower 
pots  placed  over  the  plants'  after 
watering  will  prevent  excessive  wilt¬ 
ing.  After  the  ground  freezes 
premanently,  mulch  lightly  with  salt 
hay  or  some  weed-free,  easily  re¬ 
movable  material;  this  is  a  pre¬ 
caution  against  alternate  freezing 
and  thawing  during  the  Winter.  In 
the  Spring  this  covering  can  be  re¬ 
moved  as  weather  permits  and  the 
plants  transferred  to  their  permanent 
places  in  beds  and  borders. 


- - id  cU* 

favorite  very  readily  grown  fro 
seed.  In  fact,  some  gardeners  pla; 
fresh  seed  every  year,  as  they  coi 
sider  young  plants  give  better  flov 
ers.  Soaking  the  hard-shelled  se< 
overnight  in  tepid  water  will  brii 
quicker  germination.  The  Ion 
spun  ed  hybrids  of  today  are  a  gre 
improvement  over  the  Sorts  grow 
in  old  gardens;  and  the  color  rani 
is  broader  and  more  attractive 
you  like  delicate  colors,  as  I  do/ti 
these  sorts:  Longissima,  a  cle; 
canary  yellow  with  extremely  lor 
spurs;  Pink  Beauty,  soft  pink  sepa 
and  spurs  with  cream-colon 
corolla;  Snow  Queen,  a  pure,  glistei 
mg  white.  The  blue  shades  are  lov< 
ly,  too,  ranging  from  the  palest  tii 
to  deep  purple  and  the  Mrs. 
Elliott  hybrids  include  many 
pastel  shades  as  well  as 
colors. 


Anthemis  or  yellow  marguerite  is 
another  long-time  favorite  of  mine 
The  clear  golden-yellow,  daisy-like 
flowers  grow  on  long  stems  from 
June  until  frost  and  the  finely  cut 

grayish  foliage  is  ornamental  in  it¬ 
self. 


white-flowered  plants,  as  m 
gardeners  do,  you  cannot  do  be 
than  plant  some  Achillea  (Milfc 
The  plants  grow  about  two  feet  1 
and  produce  their  small  doi 
flowers,  like  miniature  pomi 
chrysanthemums,  profusely  f  r 
June'  through  September. 

Anchusa  (Alkanet)  provides  s< 
of  the  choicest!  blues  —  who  ever 
enough  good  blues  in  the  gard 
The  variety  Italica  Dropmore  r 
duces  large  forget-me-not-like  fl 
ers  abundantly  through  June 
July.  The  plants  attain  a  heighl 
four  to  five  feet  and  should  be 
cated  at  the  back  of  the  border  w 
transplanting. 


Pryethrum  or  painted  daisy  is  a 
welcome  plant  in  most  gardens. 
Both  double  and  single  varieties  are 
available  in  red,  white  and  various 
shades  of  pink.  The  plants  grow 
about  two  feet  tall  and  have  attrac¬ 
tive  fern-like  foliage. 


The  above  list  is  not  meant  to  be 
exhaustive,  of  course,  but  rather 
represents  my  own  preferences  — 
the  kinds  that  I  have  found  will 
grow  satisfactorily  from  August- 
sown  seed.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 

Maine 


IT’S  TIME  TO  MAKE 
PLANS  FOR  FALL 

IN  THE  DAIRY  BARN— Do  you  need  a  venti¬ 
lating  system  to  take  out  moisture,  keep  the 
stables  air  fresh,  and  prevent  damage  to  walls 
and  ceiling? 

IN  THE  MILK  HOUSE-What  about  that  milk 
house  heater  to  keep  ice  off  the  floor  and  make 
the  room  comfortable  to  work  in?  And  that 
water  heater — is  it  large  enough  to  give  you 
all  the  hot  water  you  need? 

IN  THE  POULTRY  HOUSE- Going  to  ventilate? 
Better  start  building  deep  litter  now.  It  keeps 
floor  warmer  and  helps  the  ventilating  fan  do 
a  better  job. 

And  heating  cable  on  the  plumbing  helps  to 
prevent  frozen  pipes — keeps  drinking  foun¬ 
tains  working  all  winter. 

YOUR  WIRING  SYSTEM— Is  it  up  to  date?  Will  it 
deliver  the  power  you  need  for  modern  electri¬ 
cal  farm  equipment?  Your  electric  company’s 
farm  service  representative  will  be  glad  to  help 
you  plan  for  these  and  other  ways  of  saving 
time  and  labor. 


NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

■NIAGARA^  MOHAWK 

ALBANY  BUFFALO  SYRACUSE 

Or  your  nearest  district  office 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 


TIRES 

WHOLESALE 

PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 


^  - - - -  „  aim  L-ct ter 

farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
GUARANTEE014  °n  3  “MONEY-BACK” 


EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Are.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 


with 


LIGHT  —  STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO-16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

a  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  __ 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


LUUK  LIKE  WOC 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  Al 
Purpose! 

Write  for  Folder 
301  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  reader* 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY. 
ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Get  Rid  of  Flies 


Place  50-100  ft.  from  door  — 
bait  with  food  seraps  —  empty 
every  two  weeks  —  It’s 

that  simple  I 


with  the  “Sentry”  Fly  Trap! 

You  will  catch  them  by  the 
BUSHELS  in  this  large  out¬ 
door  trap  because  of  its  size 
.  .  .and  because  of  their  natural* 
attraction  to  food  scraps. 

The  “Sentry”  is  most  effi¬ 
cient  when  placed  50-100  feet 
from  building  —  stops  these 
germ-carrying  pests  BEFORE 
they  get  to  doors  and  porches. 

Scientifically  made — all  steel 

—  rust-proofed. 

Used  for  20  years  at  homes, 

dairy  barns,  poultry  farms, 
canneries,  summer  and  army 
camps,  etc. 

Thousands  of  pleased  custom¬ 
ers  testify  to  this  PROVEN 
method  of  fly  control  because  Two  weeks  catch  in  fly 

....  1.  Stops  flies  BEFORE  infested  area  —  nearly 

they  get  to  doors.  2.  Saves  one-half  bushel, 

time  and  money  on  costly 

sprays.  3.  Lasts  for  many  years  —  30  bu.  of  flies  is  the 
average  catch  during  life  of  trap. 

SHIPPED  PREPAID  —  Only  $5.50  —  three  for  $16  — 
six  for  $30.  Bait  pan  and  easy  instructions  included 
with  each  trap.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Today 

—  say  “good-bye”  to  flies! 


BATH  METAL  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Box  12  BATH,  NEW  YORK 
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of  poisoning.  Nicotine  is  a  poison 
when  freshly  applied  but  can  be 
easily  washed  off,  and  breaks  down 
rapidly  on  exposure  to  air  and  sun¬ 
shine.  DDT  and  chlordane  are  more 
effective  against  nearly  all  insects 
except  plant  lice  but  these  materials 
are  injurious  to  some  plants  in  the 
garden.  They  accumulate  in  the  soil 
and  prevent  seed  germination  and 
are  dangerous  poisons. 

D.  F.  Jones 


HOW'S  CROPS ? 


The  Garden  in  August 


In  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  up  to 
Southern  New  England,  planting  can 
be  continued  during  August.  Vege¬ 
tables  that  are  killed  by  the  first 
frost,  such  as  bush  beans,  summer 
squash  and  cucumbers,  grow  rapidly 
and  mature  a  crop  in  six  to  eight 
weeks  if  growing  conditions  are 
good.  They  are  usually  free  from  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases  at  this  time  of  the 
year  and  the  seeds  germinate  readi¬ 
ly  if  the  soil  is  moist  from  rain  or 
added  water.  All  of  these  vegetables 
should  be  planted  as  early  as  possi¬ 
ble  in  August. 

The  frost-hardy  vegetables  and 
flowers  can  be  planted  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  August.  This  is  the  most  favor¬ 
able  time  to  plant  turnips,  Chinese 
cabbage,  kale  and  collards.  Late 
plantings  of  beets,  carrots,  lettuce, 
spinach,  endive  often  grow  well,  but 
it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  good 
germination  in  hot  dry  weather.  The 
only  sure  way  to  obtain  satisfactory 
germination  in  dry  weather  is  to 
open  a  furrow  about  three  inches 
deep,  fill  with  water,  and,  when  this 
is  soaked  in,  sow  the  seeds  in  the 
bottom  of  this  furrow  and  cover  with 
moist  soil  not  more  than  one  half 
inch  deep. 

August  is  the  best  time  to  sow 
pansy  seed  and  many  of  the  spring 
flowering  perennial  flowers.  Especi¬ 
ally  prepared  seed  beds  are  necessary 
for  these  seeds  and  frequent  water¬ 
ing  is  needed  until  the  plants  are 
up. 

Need  for  Moisture 


off  from  the  leaves  with  a  broom. 

Strawberries  -can  be  set  any  time 
from  the  latter  part  of  August  until 
the  ground  freezes.  Plants  set  before 
the  middle  of  September  that  become 
well  established  will  bear  fruit  the 
following  Spring.  Later  plantings 
should  not  be  allowed  to  bear  until 
the  second  Spring,  but  the  Fall  is  a 
more  convenient  time  for  many  to 
set  these  plants.  Strawberries  should 
be  transplanted  during  cool,  rainy 
periods  and  watered  until  they  are 
well  established  and  mulched  as 
soon  as  the  ground  freezes.  Pot 
grown  plants  are  best  but  any  young 
vigorous  plants  from  a  nearby  source 
can  be  used. 

Tomato  and  Potato  Blight 

Warm  days,  cool  nights  and  oc¬ 
casional  showers  are  favorable  for 
the  rapid  spread  and  growth  of  late 
blight  on  potatoes  and  tomatoes. 
Early  potatoes,  such  as  Cobbler  and 
Chippewas,  if  planted  early,  mature 
before  the  blight  does  much  damage, 
but  late  varieties,  such  as  Green 
Mountain  and  Katahdin,  and  all  va¬ 
rieties  of  tomatoes,  may  be  seriously 
injured.  This  fungus  disease  produces 


I'eddish  brown,*  irregular  firm  areas 
on  the  surface  of  the  fruit  and  dark 
water-soaked  areas  spreading  from 
the  margins  of  the  leaves  in  an  ir¬ 
regular  pattern.  The  undersides  of 
the  leaves  may  be  covered  with 
white  spores. 

Spraying  with  Parzate,  Dithane  or 
Phygon,  according  to  directions  on 
the  package,  at  weekly  intervals  dur¬ 
ing  August  and  early  September,  will 
control  late  blight  and  other  diseases 
on  tomatoes.  Any  of  the  commercial 
copper  compounds  or  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  Bordeaux  mixture  are  also 
effective  for  late  blight,  but  these 
materials  are  not  so  effective  for 
other  diseases.  These  same  materials 
are  also  worthwhile  for  leaf  spot  on 
celery,  cucumbers  and  melons. 

Control  of  'August  Insects 

The  insects  most  troublesome  in 
August  are  plant  lice  on  melons, 
cucumbers  and  cabbage,  corn  borers 
and  corn  ear  worms  on  corn,  and 
Japanese  beetles  on  grape  vines, 
berries,  pole  beans  ,  rhubarb  and 
many  flowers.  The  rotenone, 
pyrethrum,  nicotine  mixture  will 
give  a  reasonably  good  control  for 
all  of  these  insects  gnd  can  be  used 
in  the  general  garden  without  injury 
to  other  plants  and  without  danger 


'  Vegetables  need  at  least  one  inch 
of  rain  each  week  for  their  best 
growth.  If  this  is  not  available,  ad¬ 
ditional  watering  will  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial.  Usually  watering  is  postponed 
until  the  plants  are  definitely  in¬ 
jured  in  the  hope  that  it  will  rain  in 
a  day  or  two.  An  excess  of  water 
does  very  little  harm,  whereas  a  pro¬ 
longed  dry  spell  reduces  both  yield 
and  quality.  Much  is  to  be  gained 
by  watering.  The  plants  that  need 
water  the  most  are  strawberries, 
celery  and  lettuce,  but  corn  and 
tomatoes  show  the  largest  response 
in  yield.  Water  may  be  applied  by 
overhead  sprinkling  systems  of  vari¬ 
ous  kinds,  by  furrow  irrigation  or  by 
soil  soakers  consisting  of  canvas 
tubes  from  which  the  water  oozes 
out  gradually. 

Pulling  Up  the  Old  Crops 

Beans,  corn,  cabbage  and  other 
plants  from  which  the  crop  has  been 
harvested  should  be  pulled  up  and 
removed  from  the  garden  to  reduce 
the  insect  population  that  feed  on 
these  plants.  Overgrown  beets, 
carrots  are  not  worth  saving  and 
should  be  pulled  up.  All  of  this 
refuse  material  can  be  used  for 
mulching  or  put  on  the  compost  pile. 
Ther^  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
spreading  diseases  from  this  garden 
refuse  if  it  is  well  composted.  Corn 
borers  and  bean  beetles  will  migrate 
from  old  plants,  after  they  are  killed, 
to  younger  plants.  Migrating  corn 
borers  will  also  infest  tomatoes, 
potatoes,  peppers,  squash  and  even 
rhubarb  stalks.  Heavily  infested 
plants  should  be  turned  under  or 
covered  with  soil  in  the  compost  pile 
as  soon  as  the  crop  is  harvested. 

To  prevent  weed  growth  in  vacant 
spaces  that  are  not  used  for  new 
planting,  these  places  can  be  seeded 
to  rye,  rye  grass  or  oats.  Rye  is  ob¬ 
jectionable  in  the  garden  where  early 
plantings  are  to  be  made  in  the 
Spring.  Oats  are  better  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  These  plants  make  a  heavy 
growth  in  the  Fall  and  die  out  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter.  This  dead  grass  can 
be  raked  off  or  turned  under  with¬ 
out  interfering  seriously  with  early 
planting  as  rye  often  does.  A  heavy 
growth  of  rye  is  difficult  to  turn 
under  in  a  small  garden  and  leaves 
the  ground  in  poor  condition  for  sow¬ 
ing  small  seeds. 


Boys  will  be  boys . .  .that’s  why  they  like  to 


«  Care  of  Late  Plantings 

During  a  Summer  of  heavy  rain¬ 
fall  fertilizers  are  leached  from  the 
soil,  especially  on  the  light,  sandy 
locations.  Late  plantings  usually 
need  additional  feeding  and  any 
crops  that  are  light  in  color  and 
not  growing  vigorously  may  be 
helped  by  a  light  application  of 
poultry  manure  or  mixed  commercial 
fertilizer.  Strawberries  make  their 
fruit  buds  in  the  Fall.  A  light  appli¬ 
cation  of  nitrates  or  poultry  manure 
will  promote  fruit  production  the 
following  year.  These  materials  can 
be  applied  broadcast  over  the  plants 
when  the  leaves  are  dry  and  brushed 


watch  us  work  and  ask  us  questions 


•  And  we’ve  got  the  answers — because  we’ve 
learned  a  lot  about  the  telephone  since  it  was 
invented  75  years  ago. 

Every  telephone  man  uses  that  knowledge  on 
the  job.  He  works  with  tools  that  experience  built. 
He  puts  in  telephone  materials  and  equipment 
that  experience  designed.  Construction  goes  faster, 
lasts  longer ;  service  has  improved  steadily  over 
the  years. 


There’s  more  and  better  rural  telephone  serv¬ 
ice  here  in  America  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  and  we’re  keeping  right  on  extending  and 
improving  it  in  Bell  rural  areas. 

The  farm  telephone  has  a  big  job  to  do,  as  it 
helps  meet  the  needs  of  the  national  emergency. 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 
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Late  last  month  the  National  Tax 
Equality  Association  once  again  told 
a  congressional  committee  that  farm 
co-operatives  are  ■  given  unfair  tax 
advantages,  and  once  again  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  NTEA  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  ignored  in  the  drafting  of  the 
final  tax  legislation. 

The  arguments  on  both  sides  were 
very  much  the  same  as  they  have 
been  for  years.  NTEA  claims  that 
co-ops  are  growing  into  big  business 
largely  because  they  are  able  to  set 
aside  huge  tax-free  reserves  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  future  expansion.  NTEA 
further  charged  that  co-op  earnings 
are  actually  “profits”  and  should  be 
taxed  as  such  before  distribution  as 
dividends.  NTEA  claimed  that  full 
taxation  of  co-ops  would  bring  $264 
millions  extra  into  the  Treasury  each 
year.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Snyder  said  $25  million  would  be 
more  like  it. 

At  issue  last  month  specifically 
was  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen. 
John  J.  Williams  (R.,  Del.).  This 
amendent  provided  for  taxation  of 
all  co-op  income  except  patronage 
dividends  paid  in  cash  within  60  days 
after  the  close  of  the  taxable  year 
and  when  the  dividends  are  derived 
from  buying  for  or  selling  to  mem¬ 
bers.  Another  clause  would  stop  co¬ 
ops  from  dealing  with  non-members 
if  they  wanted  to  retain  their  tax 
exemption.  Money  put  aside  for  re¬ 
serves  and  funds  represented  by 
stock  or  scrip  dividends  would  be 
taxed.  The  NTEA  favored  the 
Williams  amendment,  but  only  be¬ 
cause  nothing  better  had  been 
offered.  Williams  stopped  short  of 
complete  taxation. 

There  was  little  interest  within  the 
Senate  Committee,  which  bodes  ill 
for  this  latest  NTEA  attempt  to  get 
taxes  slapped  on  co-ops.  Senators 
Robert  S.  Kerr  (D.,  Okla.)  and 
Robert  A.  Taft  (R.,  Ohio),  engaged 
in  heated  arguments  with  NTEA 
witnesses.  At  one  stage,  Taft  told  one 
of  them  something  very  much  like: 
“You  say  it,  but  I  don’t  believe  it.” 
That  was  when  NTEA  was  contend¬ 
ing  that  co-ops  actually  do  ,make 
profits. 

The  NTEA,  even  while  it  was 
bringing  up  its  heavy  artillery  for 
strong  attacks  on  co-ops,  was  get¬ 
ting  in  the  way  of  some  heavy  firing, 
itself.  Manning  the  old  blunderbuss 
was  Republican  elder  statesman, 
Rep.  Daniel  A.  Reed  t>f  New  York. 
He  charged  that  NTEA  was  sending 
out  “scurrilous  literature,”  and 
“fantastic  lies.”  He  said  they  charge 
that  farmers  are  tax  dodgers  with¬ 
out  mentioning  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ers  pay  taxes  on  their  dividends, 
“the  same  as  all  other  income  tax¬ 
payers.”  Reed  called  NTEA  a 
“notorious  political  organization,” 
masquerading  under  “a  pious  sound¬ 
ing  name.”  He  said,  “its  real  aim  is 
to  cripple,  and  if  possible  to  destroy 
.  .  .farmers’  cooperatives,”  leaving 
the  farmer  at  the  mercy  of  “high- 
profit  organizations,”  whom  he 
named  as  NTEA’s  principal  con¬ 
tributors. 

***** 

The  Senate  subcommittee  on  the 
weather,  made  up  of  Senators  from 
Agriculture,  Interior  and  Commerce 
Committees,  was  set  to  introduce  a 
bill  to  require  artificial  rainmakers 
to  report  what  they  are  difing  to  a 
Federal  agency. 

Artificial  rainmaking  has  caused 
quite  a  bit  of  controversy.  Some 
farmers  have  been  claiming  that 
farmers  in  other  States  were  robbing 
them  of  rain  by  seeding  clouds  with 
silver  iodide  or  dry  ice,  thus  causing 
-he  clouds  to  drop  all  their  moisture 
m  the  other  States.  Others  swear 
that  the  present  midwestern  floods 
are  due  to  artificial  rainmaking. 

The  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  denies 
£oth  charges  and  doubts  that  any¬ 
body  can  actually  make  rain.  But 
the  Senate  subcommittee  thinks  we 
should  watch  the  experiments  and 
nnd  out  what  they  can  do. 

***** 

Chances  looked  pretty  slim  this 
ttronth  for  any  action  by  the  82nd 
Congress  along  the  lines  of  a  law  to 
provide  Federal  aid  for  farmers  who 
go  bankrupt.  Although  the  latest  bill 
1Jj  the.  outgrowth  of  deliberations 
stretching  back  over  the  years,  major 
,arm  organizations  were  “not  ready” 
t  j0i?er  suggestions  to  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  Harry  Lando 


HOT  WEATHER  FLY  CONTROL 

without  spraying  your  cows 

This  simplified  program  saves  you  time,  money  and  materials  using — 

ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays 


New,  proven  method  of  fly  control  for  dairies 
effectively  kills  house  flies  and  stable  flies.  Also, 
many  farmers  report  control  of  barn  flies  in  barns 
sprayed  with  ISOTOX. 


Spray  outside  of  barns,  calf  pens,  creameries, 
and  other  buildings  thoroughly  to  the  point  of 
run-off.  Any  type  of  pressure  sprayer  may  be 
used.  Less  than  100  pounds  is  effective. 


Longer  residual  life  may  be  obtained  by  painting 
doors,  windows  and  ceilings  and  wherever  flies 
congregate.  Closing  windows  and  doors  of  barns 
increases  the  residual  period  of  ISOTOX  Lindane. 


T.M.'S  REO.  U.S.  PAT.  Off .t  ORTHO,  1SOTOA 


Lindane  approved  by  U.S.D.A. 
for  dairy  barn  fly  control.  Knocks  flies 
down  fast- effective  residual  life! 


Comparisons  prove  more  real  value  for  your  money.  ISOTOX 

Lindane  sprays  are  concentrated.  Don’t  be  confused  by  apparently 
cheaper  materials  which  are  actually  more  expensive.  You  dilute 
ISOTOX  yourself.  The  average  cost  at  maximum  dosage  is  46<f  per 
gallon.  The  cost  of  controlling  lice  on  dairy  cattle  is  as  low  as  6<f  per 
gallon.  Choose  between  these  concentrated,  easy-to-use  formulations: 

1.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  12.5% 
Lindane. 

\  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  25  %  Lindane. 

ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray  Liquid,  an  emulsive  liquid,  containing 
12.9%  Lindane. 

4.  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray,  an  emulsive  liquid  containing  20% 
Lindane. 

Lindane  kills  most  flies  resistant  to  other  chemicals— it  is  compatible 
with  most  insecticides  and  is  being  combined  with  less  effective  com* 
pounds  to  give  them  more  "oomph”  (i.e.,  fly  killing  effectiveness). 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Sprays  and  ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays,  however,  re* 
quire  no  other  chemical  combined  with  them  to  be  effective  fly  killers 
—  just  good  sanitary  practices  and  proper  timing  of  spraying  are 
important.  Manure  piles  should  be  treated  and  removed  regularly. 

Other  Uses.  ISOTOX  insecticides  containing  Lindane,  may  be  used 
on  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses  to  control  ticks,  lice,  mange,  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  fleas.  Lindane  is  approved  by  the  U.S.D.A.  for  direct 
use  on  dairy  cattle  for  control  of  mange  (sarcoptic  and  psoroptic) 
and  lice. 

READ  WHAT  AUTHORITIES  SAY  ABOUT  LINDANE: 

H.  H.  Schwardt,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  January,  1950— Chemical  Industries . 

"Among  the  new  insecticides.  Lindane  appears  likely  to  attain  the 
widest  usefulness  in  recommendations  for  livestock  parasite  control. 
It  will  kill  most  of  the  insects  that  attack  livestock  or  infest  animal 
quarters  ...  In  addition.  Lindane  is  one  of  the  few  materials  that 

kill  DDT-resistant  house  flies . . .” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Release  &E-800,  May,  1950. 

"Lindane  has  been  found  by  various  investi* 
gators  to  be  effective  residual  insecticide  for 
the  control  of  the  house  fly  including  strains 
resistant  to  DDT . . .” 


For  further  information,  call  your  nearest 
dealer  or  contact  any  office  below: 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  Corp. 

World  Leader  in  Scientific  Pest  Control 

1 50  Bayway,  Elizabeth  2,  New  Jersey  or 
147  Railroad  Avenue,  Lyndonville,  New  York. 

Offices  throughout  U.S. A* 
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Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive  literature. 


To  avoid  delay 
Order  NOW — today 


Your  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 


Finest  silage  at  lowest  cost — 

For  nutritious  grass  and  corn  silage  — 

Minimum  upkeep  — 

Exclusive  features  of  design,  strength  and  convenience  — 

These  features  and  many  more  are  all  yours  in  a  HARDER  WOOD 
STAVE  SILO.  The  Silo  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Compare  a  Harder — feature  for  feature — with  any  Silo  and  you,  too, 
will  choose  either  a  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  or  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO.  Either  or  both  will  prove  a  wise,  profitable  and 
satisfactory,  investment.  Installment  Terms  Available. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.  7Box  Q  Cobleskill,  New  York 


Prepackage 
Your  Potatoes , 
Onions,  etc . 

“Your  produce  in  10-  and 
15-pound  bags  will  woo  Mrs. 
Shopper  and  get  premium  prices. 

“Here’s  the  slickest  prepacking  device 
on  the  market  — 

QUICK  —  EASY  —  CHEAP 

—  The  TRESCOTT 

6-HOLER  BAGGER 

for  10-  and  15-pound  bags.  Handles  450  bags 
per  hour.  Only  $90  f.  o.  b.  Fairport.” 

A  boy  or  girl  can  slip  empty  bags  on  this 
machine,  turn  it  as  each  bag  fills.  Trescott's 
“Sure-Grip”  holds  bags  until  released  by 
finger  touch.  (Or  bags  can  be  dropped 
automatically  onto  conveyor  belt  to  weigh¬ 
ing  station.) 

A  larger  12 -Holer  gives  750  bags  per  hour 
capacity  —  $150  f.  o.  b.  Fairport.  Detach¬ 
able  front  hooks  furnished  for  mesh  bags. 

Write  today  for  complete  information  on 
these  and  Trescott’s  complete  prepacking 
machine,  ready  to  plug  in.  IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY. 


3  MODELS 
5  ft.  cut 
6’6“  cut 
9‘6"  cut 


Cutting  height  up  to  14** 
Mutches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 
Mows  postures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

Ideal  far  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow¬ 
ing 

Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
parts  for  all-  weather 
operation 


See  it  at  your 
dealers  now  — 
or  write: 


The  TRESC0TT  Company,  Inc. 


DEPT.  R 


FAIRPORT,  N.  Y. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 
OREGON,  ILLINOIS 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays,4 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  eash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95  Jf 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  O  ^ 

-  ■■  —  —— *■ 


CHAIN  SAW  OWNERS 


Install  a  chain  you  can  file  easily,  quickly, 
correctly.  Ask  your  dealer  for  Oregon 
Chipper  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth.  Fits 
any  power  saw,  increases  cutting  efficiency, 
reduces  time  out  for  servicing.  Guaranteed. 
For  information  and  dealer’s  name  write 
Desk  77- A,  OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP., 
8816  S.  E,  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 

REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  —  Gal.  Steel,  all 
sizes  &  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat. 
Free.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  Richfield  9,  Penna. 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


tm 


free-flowing 
6 -Plant- Food 
FERTILIZER 


SEPTEMBER  DELIVERY! 
HIGHEST  QUALITY  NEW  YORK  GROWN 

WINTER  WHEAT 

YORKWIN  (WHITE)  and  595  (WHITE) 

WONG  WINTER  BARLEY 
ROSEN  WINTER  RYE 

Contact  Our  Local  Agent  or  Write  Dept.  R  for  Prices 

L.  P.  GUNSON  &  GO.  ^  ROCHESTER  1,  N.  Y. 


Representatives  Wanted  For  Unassigned  Territories 


August  4,  1951 


Grange  News 

Special  entertainment  featured  the 
girls’  chorus  of  Shannondale  Juven¬ 
ile  Grange:  Calvin  Brosius  and 
Jack  Miller  gave  readings,  and 
Esther  Brosius,  a  piano  solo,  with 
illustrations  on  the  flannel  board  by 
Mr.  Switzer.  Murphy  Grange  was 
represented  by  Jack  Barto  and  Or- 
vill  Lerch  who  played  piano  duets. 
Joanne  Gruber  of  Prosperity  Grange 
sang  “Calvary.”  Mrs.  Mark  Stahl- 
man  presented  the  various  certifi¬ 
cates  of  award  to  Pomona,  Subordi¬ 
nate  and  Juvenile  Granges  earned 
during  1950,  also  prizes  to  Mrs. 
Florence  Maxwell  and  Mrs.  T.  H. 
Culbertson,  county  winners  in  the 
1950  sewing  contest.  Mrs.  Stahlman 
offered  her  resignation,  as-'  Lecturer, 
which  was  accepted.  Mrs.  Howard 
Smith  was  elected  to  the  station  and 
she  and  Mrs.  Leland  Knight,  newly 
elected  Pomona  Chaplain  were  in¬ 
stalled  by  Master  Cole. 

Two  teen-age  brothers,  David  and 
Robert  Carter,  recently  became 
members  of  Shiloh  Grange  in  Sus¬ 
quehanna  County.  The  boys  ar§  the 
fifth  generation  of  their  family  to 
affiliate  with  Shiloh.  Their  father, 
Norman;  his  father,  Ross  L.  Carter, 
and  the  latter’s  father,  Frank  E. 
Carter,  each  served  Shiloh  Grange 
four  years  as  master.  Frank  E. 
Carter’s  father,  Griswold  Carter,  and 
his  wife,  Susan,  were  charter  mem¬ 
bers  of  Auburn  Grange  when  or¬ 
ganized  in  1874,  one  of  the  first  in 
Susquehnana  County.  This  item  was 
sent  in  by  Leo  Bolles,  41-year  mem¬ 
ber  and,  as  far  as  is  known,  the  old¬ 
est  living  Seventh  Degree  member  in 
the  county.  Mr  Bolles  received  his 
degree  at  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in 
1910. 

A  most  impressive  Golden  Anni¬ 
versary  was  recently  celebrated  by 
McKean  County  Pomona  Grange  in 
Pennsylvania.  A  beautiful  birthday 
cake  was  the  center  of  attraction  on 
the  table  at  which  Valley  Grange 
was  seated.  Routine  business  was 
taken  care  of  at  the  morning  session 
of  Pomona  Grange,  Master  J.  T. 
Haynes  in  charge.  Dinner  was  served 
to  about  60  people,  after  which  the 
afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order,  with  about  75  present. 

“Progressive  Agriculture”  was  the 
theme  developed  in  the  program  pre¬ 
sented  by  Lecturer  Mrs.  Paul  Gruber 
at  the  recent  regular  quarterly  meet¬ 
ing  of  Clarion  County  Pomona 
Grange,  at  Limestone  Grange  Hall. 


The  Sanborn  family  of  Thetford, 
Vt.,  is  a  typical  Grange  group  whose 
interests  over  the  years  have  been 
centered  in  that  Order.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  C.  Sanborn,  heads  of  a  family  of 
past  and  present  Grange  officers,  are 
son  and  daughter  of  Patrons.  Both 
have  held  office  repeatedly,  Mr.  San¬ 
born  having  been  Master  of  his 
Subordinate  for  five  years.  Their 
eight  children  and  the  in-laws  con¬ 
tinue  their  Grange  interests  in  both 
Sterling  and  Hopedale,  Mass.,  where 
several  of  the  family  are  now  lo¬ 
cated.  Mr.  Sanborn,  while  Master, 
was  largely  responsible  for  improv¬ 
ing  the  local  Town  Meeting  so  that 
today  meetings  open  with  prayer. 


Sullivan  County,  N.  H.,  Pomona 
Grange,  entertained  a  special  guest, 
William  Hall  of  Langton,  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  Newport.  Mr.  Hall  was 
presented  with  a  birthday  cake  in 
behalf  of  the  members,  and  received 
-many  congratulations  from  his 
Grange  friends  on  the  observance  of 
his  recent  101st  birthday.  Although 
more  than  a  century  old,  Brother 
Hall  is  still  an  active  member  of 
Warren  Pond  Grange  of  Alstead. 


Grange  leaders  can  render  service 
to  the  nation  by  working  closely 
with  County  Mobilization  Commit¬ 
tees  on  deferment  of  essential  young 
farmers.  Draft  boards  in  some  areas 
have  not  given  proper  consideration 
to  the  indispensability  on  the  land 
of  young  farmers;  as  a  result  farm 
production  is  already  suffering. 

D. 


To  Score  or  to  Ring? 

Every  year  I  have  read  articles 
about  forcing  trees  into  bearing.  I 
tried  to  force  apple  trees  to  bear  the 
way  everyone  recommends  and 
never  once  succeeded.  None  of  the 
older  trees  bore  any  fruit  until  they 
were  about  as  big  as  a  good  sized 
house,  in  spite  of  the  ringing  1  did 
on  them.  Two  years  ago,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  I  took  a  good  sharp 
pocket  knife  and  cut  a  ring  of  bark 
about  Vsth  inch  wide  around  every 
tree  below  the  branches  on  the  small 
trees  (some  were  three  years  old) ; 
and  on  the  trees  that  were  eight  and 
10  years  old  I  cut  the  limbs  just 
above  the  crotch.  Let  me  tell  you 
that  every  tree  I  ringed  had  blooms 
and  fruit  on  last  Summer.  There 
were  about  30  I  treated  like  that. 

So  I  say,  don’t  waste  time  cutting 
a  knife  blade  ring;  just  cut  Vsth 
of  an  inch  of  bark.  I’ll  bet  you  will 
get  blossoms  the  following  Spring. 

Pennsylvania  J.  l.  p. 

It  is  possible  to  obtain  the  same 
results  from  actually  scoring 
branches  or  the  trunks  of  apple 
trees  as  you  have  obtained  by  ring¬ 
ing  and  removing  a  section  of  bark. 
However,  in  scoring  it  is  extremely 
important  that  the  knife  cut  be*  made 
through  the  bark  and  to  the  sap 
wood  all  the  way  around  the  branch 
or  trunk. 

By  ringing  and  removing  a  section 
of  bark,  there  is  some  possibility  of 
insect  or  disease  injury  which  is  not 
so  likely  to  occur  when  scoring  is 
done.  H.  A.  r. 

In  a  recent  issue,  you  say  to  ring 
the  limbs  of  a  non-bearing  apple 
tree.  Do  you  then  use  a  tree  paint 
over  these  rings?  If  not,  would  there 
not  be  a  great  chance  of  disease 
when  cut  through  the  cambium? 

Pennsylvania  g.  k. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  use  a  tree 
paint,  grafting  wax,  or  any  other 
material  if  you  score  an  apple  tree 
branch  by  using  a  sharp  knife  to  cut 
through  the  bark  and  all  the  way  to 
the  sap  wood  in  a  spiral  cut  com¬ 
pletely  around  the  branch. 

If  you  prefer  to  ring  the  branch 
and  remove  a  narrow  section  of  bark, 
you  may  then  find  it  desirable  to 
protect  this  area  by  covering  with 
grafting  wax. 

Scoring  is  preferred  to  ringing  if 
it  is  correctly  done.  h.  a.  r. 


Photo:  New  Holland  Machine  Co. 

This  new  attachment  on  a  field  jorage  harvester  saves  corn  knocked  down 
by  storms.  The  right  fender  of  the  row  crop  attachment  is  replaced  with  this 
special  down-corn  fender.  Stalks  knocked  down  are  lifted  by  the  floating 
shoe ,  straightened,  and  guided  right  into  the  chopper  by  the  higher  side. 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Of  195  farm  youths  attending  the 
recent  22nd  annual  4-H  Leadership 
Training  School  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  18  received  special 
honors.  Eight  served  as  presidents  of 
as  many  different  model  4-H  Clubs 
set  up  among  the  school  personnel 
for  instructional  purposes.  They- are 
Curvin  Martin,  Mt.  Joy,  Lancaster 
County;  Elinor  Brosius,  West  Grove, 
Chester  County;  Lloyd  Yorletts, 
Mechanicsburg,  Cumberland  County; 
Wanda  Jean  Lucas,  Sigel,  Jefferson 
County;  James  Lazar,  Jeannette, 
Westmoreland  County;  Roy  Fabian, 
Easton,  Northampton  County;  Donald 
Coleman,  Beaver  Springs,  Snyder 
County;  and  David  Morrow,  Tyrone, 
Blair  County. 

Ten  others  who  recently  became 
of  age,  or  soon  will  be  21,  were 
recognized  at  a  citizenship  ceremony. 
They  are  Violet  Steigerwalt,  Le- 
highton,  Carbon  County;  Chester 
Smeal,  Morrisdale,  Clearfield 
County;  Dan  Schrack,  Loganton, 
Clinton  County;  Peggy  Foreman, 
Carlisle,  Cumberland  County; 
Marvin  Zimmerman,  Mercersburg, 
Franklin  County;  Jacob  Houser, 
Lampeter,  Lancaster  County;  Rita 
Louchle,  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County;  Harry  Clewell,  Jr.,  Easton, 
Northampton  County;  Merle  O.  Gut- 
shall,  Blain,  Perry  County;  and 
Eileen  Woodruff,  Canonfeburg,  Wash¬ 
ington  County. 


Farmer  enrollment  in  the  new  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Grassland  Farming  Club 
is  now  well  under  way.  Member¬ 
ship  blanks  are  available  in  the 
offices  of  all  county  agricultural 
agents.  Any  farmer  may  become  a 
member  of  the  club  by  filling  out  a 
form  and  returning  it  to  the  county 
agent’s  office  not  later  than  August 
15.  The  county  agent  will  then  mail 
management  report  forms  to  all  who 
enroll  by  that  date.  Farmers  will  fill 
in  the  report  forms  and,  to  be  eligi¬ 
ble  for  scoring,  must  return  them  to 
the  county  agent  by  September  1. 
Scoring  will  be  on  a  basis  of  pro¬ 
duction  and  management,  and  will 
be  based  on  the  entire  farm  oper¬ 
ation,  not  on  just  individual  fields 
or  farm  practices.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service  will  supervise  the 
scoring.  The  object  of  the  club  is  to 
give  recognition  and  encourage¬ 
ment  to  those  farmers  who,  through 
a  balanced  grassland  farming  pro¬ 
gram,  are  helping  to  improve  the 
agriculture  of  Pennsylvania. 

Recognition  will  be  given  annually 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  to 
those  attaining  scores  of  70  per  cent 
or  better.  Certificates  will  be 
awarded:  gold  certificates  for  scores 
of  90  to  100  per  cent;  silver,  80  to  90 
per  cent,  and  merit  certificates,  70 
to  80  per  cent. 


More  than  200  persons  recently  at¬ 
tended  a  hog  farmers’  field  day  at 
Arenel  Farms,  Shoemakersville,  Pa. 
This  farm  is  one  of  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation.  The  formal  pro¬ 
gram  opened  with  an  explanation  of 
the  operation  of  Arenel  Farms,  by 
L.  C.  Madison,  livestock  extension 
specialist  of  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  Also  featured  were  the 
Arenel  breeding  experiments  with 
crossbreeds  being  conducted  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Twelve  sows  of  each  of  three 
breeds  are  being  bred  with  boars  of 
three  new  strains  from  the  Beltsville 
Station  of  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agri¬ 


culture.  Sows  involved  in  the  experi¬ 
ment  include  12  each  of  the  Poland- 
China,  Berkshire  and  Chester-White 
breeds.  As  a  control  measure,  12 
sows  of  each  breed  also  are  being 
bred  with  purebred  boars  of  the 
same  breed  to  provide  a  comparative 
study  of  the  qualities  of  the  new 
strains. 

Pennsylvania’s  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  will  be  host  for  the 
annual  summer  meeting  of  the  North 
East  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  Directors  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  August  13  and  14. 
While  much  of  the  business  discus¬ 
sions  will  concentrate  on  research 
projects  of  a  regional  nature,  a  joint 
meeting  has  been  planned  with 
bureau  chiefs  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  N.  M.  Eberly 


If  anyone  thinks  that  there  has  not 
been  a  radical  change  in  the  kinds 
of  farm  equipment  used,  he  need 
only  to  make  a  visit  to  a  public  sale 
and  see  the  different  kinds  of  equip¬ 
ment  sold  and  he  will  soon  change 
his  mind.  At  a  recent  sale  held  by  an 
Amishman,  many  horse-drawn  arti¬ 
cles  of  equipment  sold  for  quite  low 
prices  while  equipment  that  could  be 
changed  into  use  for  tractors  brought 
much  higher  prices.  A  good  two- 
horse  cultivator  which  looked  to  be 
in  excellent  shape  and  which  five 
years  ago  would  have  brought  $45  or 
$50  sold  for  $15.  Side-delivery  rakes 
seem  to  bring  good  prices  at  every 
sale  and  one  at  this  particular  sale 
brought  $150  —  and  it  had  seen  a  lot 
of  use  and  was  far  from  being  any¬ 
thing  like  new.  New  ones,  of  course, 
are  bringing  around  $265  or  $270.  A 
few  years  ago  you  could  buy  them 
for  $40  or  $50.  Hay  loaders  are  not 
in  demand  as  they  used  to  be  and, 
where  they  used  to  bring  about  the 
same  amount  as  a  rake,  now  they 
bring  only  about  a  third  as  much 
money.  The  field  baler  has  had  a  lot 
to  do  with  lessening  the  demand  for 
hay  loaders  and  it  will  likely  con¬ 
tinue.  Grain  binders  do  not  have 
the  sale  they  did  and  a  fairly  good 
binder  at  this  sale  sold  for  $50.  The 
combine  has  put  many  of  these  out 
of  business  as  ve'ry  few  new  binders 
are  sold  at  all  here.  Mowing  ma¬ 
chines  for  horse  power  are  also  a 
poor  sale  and  bring  very  moderate 
prices  as  most  farmers  with  tractors 
are  switching  to  tractor  mowers. 

Cows  of  all  kinds  are  high  and 
good  fresh  cows  at  sales  bring  any¬ 
where  from  $200  to  $300;  some  extra 
big  Holsteins  even  more.  Registered 
cows  bring  considerably  more  than 
this,  of  course. 

The  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain 
and  feed  are  high;  too  high  as  a  rule 
for  profitable  feeding  to  many  kinds 
of  livestock.  Corn  is  around  $1.00  or 
more  a  bushel,  oats  $1.15-1.25,  and 
other  feeds  accordingly.  Prices  of 
meat  and  livestock  are  also  high, 
too  high  for  many  consumers  but  not 
too  high  for  the  man  who  has  to  put 
the  feed  into  them.  Veal  calves  at  a 
recent  auction  brought  36  to  40  cents 
a  pound  for  good  fat  calves  and  a 
number  of  calves  brought  over  $95  to 
$100  each.  I  would  not  have  much  of 
an  appetite  for  veal  at  those  prices. 
Chickens  are  keeping  up  pretty  well 
and  good  heavy  springers  bring  35  to 
37  cents.  Many  broilers  are  being 
raised;  this  branch  of  the  business 
haS  had  a  wonderful  growth  the  past 
couple  of  years. 

Plummer  McCullough 


U.S.D.A.  Photo,  by  Knell 

Geese  on  the  John  B.  Shank  farm  in  New  Danville,  Lancaster  County,  Pa. 


always  in  trim 
for  the  toughest 


Esso  Farm  Products  help  keep  farm 
machinery  in  top  working  order  right 
through  the  heavy  work  seasons  from 
early  Spring  plowing  to  late  Fall  har¬ 
vest.  And  help  prevent  costly  break¬ 
downs.  Whatever  your  needs  —  you’ll 
find  the  complete  line  of  dependable 
Esso  Farm  Products  ready  to  help  you 
get  performance-plus  from  your  ma¬ 
chinery  the  year  ’round. 


For  up-to-date  farm 
information — ask  your 
Esso  Farm  Distributor 
for  a  free  subscription 
to  the  regularly  pub¬ 
lished  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 
Esso  Farm  News, 

15  West  51st  Street, 
New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


See  your  Esso  Farm  Distributor  for  advice  about  your  machinery  maintenance. 
He  can  supply  you  with  Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil,  Essolube  HD  Motor  Oil,  Esso 
Extra  Gasoline,  Esso  Tractor  Fuel  and  other  high-quality  Esso  Farm  Products. 


You  can  depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 
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I  don't  MIND  TELUNG  YOU,  I  WAS 
ONE  SURPRISED  MECHANIC 
WHEN  THAT  01 RL  HANDED  ME 
THE  LOVING  CUP  POP.  1ST  PRIZE 
IN  A  BEAUTY  CONTEST  ! 


BUT  SHE  SET  ME  STRAIGHT  SHE 
TOLD  ME  I  WON  IT  FOR  HER... 8/ 
REPAIRING  HER  FORD  SO  FAST 
THAT  SHE  WAS  ABLE  TO  GET  TO  THE 
CONTEST  BEFORE  THE  ENTRIES  CLOSED 


I  EXPLAINED  THAT  THE  PRIZE  SHOULD 
GO  TO  THE  GENUINE  FORD  PARTS 
I  USED.  IT£  NO  TRICK  TO  DO  A  GOOD. 
FAST  JOB  WITH  PARTS  THAT  ARE 
MADE  RIGHT  TO  FIT  RIGHT. 


AND  I  TOLD  HER  THAT  THE  JOB  l 
DID  WOULD  STAY  RIGHT!  FOR 
GENUINE  FORD  PARTS  ARE  TESTED 
AND  PROVED  FOR  LONG  LIFE  BY 
THE  MEN  WHO  BUILT  HER  FORD  ! 


jc'p 

_ r-nl 


Keep  your, 

ford 

ALL  FORD 


AVAILABLE  WHEREVER 
YOU  SEE  THIS  SIGN  AT  ALL 
FOR D  DEALERS  AND  SELECTED 
INDEPENDENT  GARAGES 


You  can  unload  up  to  5  ton  in  7minutes 

All-Purpose 


**^Wagon  Unloader 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Crops 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain, the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Booms 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-opening”  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Vitreous  Tile  for  Septic  Tank 

I  am  thinking  of  making  a  septic 
tank  out  of  terra  cotta  pipes  two  feet 
in  diameter  by  two  and  a  half  feet 
long.  Would  it  be  practical  to  put  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  using  four  pipes 
in  all?  Just  how  should  they  be 
connected?  Would  it  be  better  to 
use  six  pipes?  We  need  a  tank  for  a 
family  of  six.  Please  give  me  your 
ideas  on  this,  and  especially  about 
connecting  them  together.  Should  all 
of  them  have  cement  bottoms? 
Would  it  be  necessary  to  put  any¬ 
thing  in  the  tank  to  start  bacteria 
to  work?  w.  s. 

Vitreous  tile  pipes  do  make  a  very 
satisfactory  septic  tank  if  properly 
installed.  By  properly  installed,  I 
mean  sufficient  capacity  and  the  use 
of  elbows  for  the  inlet  and  outlet 
pipes,  that  are  of  sufficient  length  to 
minimize  turbulence  in  the  contents 
when  receiving  a  discharge  from  the 
house.  Two  lengths  of  pipe  in  height 
should  be  adequate  for  a  family  of 
six;  with  a  battery  of  four  sections 
containing  two  lengths  in  height  and 
connected  together  with  a  U-shaped 
soil  line  extending  to  within  about  18 
inches  of  the  bottom  *of  each  section. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  provide  a 
relatively  water-tight  bottom  to  each 
section.  This  may  be  done  by  pour¬ 
ing  in  about  three  inches  of  concrete 
on  the  bottom  of  each  section.  They 
should  also  be  covered  rather  care¬ 
fully,  so  as  to  keep  out  surface  water. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  put  anything 
in  the  tank  to  initiate  bacterial 
action. 


Aluminum  Paper  for  Insulation 

Could  you  please  tell  me  about  a 
particular  type  of  insulation,  consist¬ 
ing  of  two  sheets  of  aluminum  paper 
with  cotton  batting,  enclosed  in 
aluminum.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
proper  description  also;  its  superi¬ 
ority,  if  any,  to  other  types.  h.  a. 

Massachusetts 

The  matter  of  choosing  the  best 
type  of  insulation  is  a  controversial 
subject.  The  type  you  mention  is  a 
twofold  insulating  material.  The 
aluminum  coated  paper  provides  re¬ 
flective  insulation,  with  heat  being 
reflected  back  from  its  surface  some¬ 
what  as  an  image  or  ray  of  light  is 
reflected  from  a-  mriror.  The  cotton 
batting  furnishes  what  is  known  as 
convection  insulation,  that  is,  it  re¬ 
duces  heat  loss  through  the  move- 


Jap  Beetle  Control 

Methoxychlor  can  Joe  added  to  the 
list  of  chemicals  which  give  excellent 
control  of  the  Japanese  beetle,  ex¬ 
periments  conducted  last  year  by 
John  C.  Schraed,  entomologist  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  show.  Tests  in  1950  con¬ 
firmed  past  results  that  DDT  and 
Chlordane  are  both  very  effective 
against  this  pest  of  lawns  and 
gardens  and  showed  that  meth¬ 
oxychlor  was  promising  for  both 
adult  and  grub  control. 

While  slower-acting  than  DDT  or 
Chlordane  for  grub  control  in  lawns, 
methoxychlor  has  an  advantage  in 
that  it  is  less  hazardous  to  handle 
than  either  of  these  materials  and  is 
considerably  less  injurious  to  ani¬ 
mals  and  birds.  The  Station  tests 
showed  that  DDT  gave  the  best  and 
most  lasting  control  of  adult  beetles 
on  foliage  of  any  of  the  materials 
tried.  However,  its  toxic  residue 
limits  its  usage  to  shade  trees,  shrubs 
and  flowers.  It  may  be  used  on  tree 
fruits  without  hazard,  if  the  last 
spray  is  applied  three  to  four  weeks 
before  'harvest  time  and  the  fruit  is 
washed  before  using.  Methoxychlor 
may  be  used  on  vegetables  or  fruits 
if  they  are  thoroughly  cleaned  be¬ 
fore  eating. 

The  Station  still  has  available  a 
supply  of  its  Circular  166,  “Control 
of  the  Japanese  Beetle.”  Copies  will 
be  sent  to  individuals  upon  request 
to  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  P.  O.  Box  1106,  New 
Haven. 


Metallic  Connections 

Vibrating  machinery  often  causes 
trouble  in  several  ways.  One  of  the 
most  serious  is  broken  pipe,  broken 
wire,  and  other  broken  connections, 
due  entirely  to  vibration.  In  these 
instances  the  vibrations  of  the  ma- 
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ment  of  air  that  is  caused  by  the 
difference  in  temperature  on  each 
side  of  the  stud  space  (reference  to 
the  area  between  studs  as  dead  air 
space  is  a  misnomer).  The  lathed  and 
plastered  side  is  warmer  than  the 
side  covered  with  sheathing  and, 
therefore,  a  circulation  of  air  is 
created.  The  type  of  insulation  you 
referred  to  would  seem  to  be  ex¬ 
cellent  material. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  in¬ 
sulation  is  installed  in  such  a  way 
that  the  foil  coating  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  wet  plaster  or  rapid 
deterioration  will  take  place. 


Depth  for  Water  Lines 

I  would  like  to  pipe  water  from  a 
spring  to  the  house  a  distance  of  30 
rods.  The  digging  is  very  hard  and 
the  winters  are  very  cold.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  keep  the  water  from  freezing 
in  a  ditch  two  feet  deep?  j.  h.  b. 

Clinton  County,  N.  Y. 

In  severe  climates  there  is  only 
one  sure  way  to  bury  water-lines  in 
the  ground  without  danger  of  freez¬ 
ing  and  that  is  to  bury  them  below 
the  frost  line.  In  your  area  of  north¬ 
ern  New  York  it  is  probably  five  feet 
or  more.  I  would  doubt  any  safe  or 
reliable  method  to  bury  only  two 
feet. 

However,  there  are  several  factors 
that  reduce  the  hazards  of  freezing: 
1 — Avoid  allowing  the  water  to  stand 
for  several  hours  —  in  severe 
temperatures  it  may  be  too  long  if  it 
stands  overnight;  2  —  in  back-filling 
the  trench,  use  a  material  that  will 
promote  good  drainage  of  surface 
water — use  small  stones,  cinders, 
etc.,  do  not  use  ashes;  3 — maintain 
a  good  sod  cover  to  provide  some 
insulation.  Trees  and  bushes  attract 
moisture,  so  keep  them  away  from 
the  pipe  line. 


In  a  recent  issue  I  noticed 
an  article  on  “Hydraulic  Ram  Oper¬ 
ation.”  H.  T.  H.  of  Vermont  told  of 
his  problem  with  his  hydraulic  ram, 
that  he  couldn’t  get  enough  water 
for  his  farm  house. 

Provided  no  gasket  is  leaking,  a 
replacement  of  his  leather  check- 
valve  inside  the  air  chamber  will 
increase  the  flow  to  the  original  rate. 
This  should  be  done  once  every  year 
and  can  be  homemade.  We  have  a 
ram  on  our  farm.  d.  t. 

Columbia  County,  N.  Y. 


Red  lead  paint  for  tin  roofs  or 
flashing  will  give  better  protection  if 
applied  in  thin  coats  and  allowed  to 
dry  at  least  a  week  before  subse¬ 
quent  coats.  B.  K.  Sommers 


chinery  are  sufficient  to  cause 
crystallization  in  the  metal  and  as  a 
result  early  fracture  occurs  at  the 
point  of  connection. 

Breakages  of  this  kind  most  com¬ 
monly  occur  in  connestions  that  are 
made  too  high.  The  solution  is  to 
bring  the  pipe,  wire,  or  part  to  be 
connected  down  to  a  position  near 
the  foundation  and  make  the  connec¬ 
tion  there.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  amplitude  of  vibration  is  always 
least  at  the  foundation  and  greatest 
in  the  parts  of  the  machine  that  are 
most  remote  from  the  foundation. 
Therefore  the  logical  place  for  con¬ 
necting  pipes,  electric  cables,  wires, 
etc.,  is  as  near  the  point  of  least  vi¬ 
bration  motion  as  practicable,  which 
is  near  the  foundation.  This  applies 
also  to  flexible  types  of  connectors 
made  specially  to  resist  vibration, 
whether  metallic  or  non-metallic, 
because  even  they  have  their  bend¬ 
ing  limitations.  w.  f.  s. 


Books  for*  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 


Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl.. . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  L00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.)  .  » 
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Swine  Brucellosis 

Would  like  to  be  informed  regard¬ 
ing  the  prevalence  of  swine  bru¬ 
cellosis.  Are  there  any  figures  on 
this?  Would  also  like  to  have  some 
discussion  of  this  swine  disease. 

Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  t.  l.  k. 

A  recent  report  by  the  American 
Veterinary  Assn,  states  in  part  that 
blood  tests  on  nearly  20,000  swine 
in  83  Illinois  counties  showed  that 
12  per  cent  of  all  swine  in  those 
herds  were  infected  with  brucellosis. 
Previous  estimates  had  set  the 
brucellosis  incidence  for  the  nation 
as  a  whole  at  one  to  three  per  cent 
of  all  swine,  which  is  sharply  less 
than  the  Illinois  survey  revealed. 

One  of  the  big  problems  in  dealing 
with  this  disease  is  that  it  may 
exist  in  a  herd  and  reduce  the  pig 
crop  without  arousing  the  farmer’s 
suspicion.  Its  course  and  effects  vary 
in  different  herds.  Abortion  and 
farrowing  of  dead  pigs  are  common. 
Other  pigs  from  brucellosis-infected 
stock  may  be  born  alive,  but  so  weak 
that  they  die  within  a  day  or  two. 
The  disease  also  may  leave  both  sows 
and  boars  sterile,  and  in  addition 
may  cause  lameness,  abscesses,  ab¬ 
normal  swelling  in  the  genital  or¬ 
gans,  and  inflammation  of  the  spine. 

The  most  common  means  by  which 
swine  brucellosis  is  spread  is  by 
breeding  hogs  from  diseased  herds. 
Infected  boars  are  prolific  spreaders 
of  brucellosis;  nursing  pigs  also  can 
spread  it.  Failure  •  to  disinfect 
quarters  and  grounds  following 
abortions  is  another  important  fac¬ 
tor.  Blood-testing  of  the  entire  herd 
is  the  only  dependable  means  of 
diagnosis.  It  is  best  to  market  in¬ 
fected  swine. 


Late  Summer  Pasture  for 
Ewes 

As  pasture  becomes  short  and  dry 
with  a  rather  rank  growth,  is  is 
necessary  to  supplement  it  for  ewes, 
with  lambs  following?  If  so  what  do 
you  suggest?  e.  c.  w. 

It  is  highly  important  that  pasture 
which  becomes  short  and  dry,  and 
has  a  rather  rank  growth  of  vege¬ 
tation,  be  supplemented  with  either 
hay,  silage  or  grain,  or  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  these  feeds.  Availability 
and  price  will  be  the  principal  con¬ 
trolling  factor  as  regards  their  use. 
All  things  considered,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  best  to  supplement  deficient 
pasturage  with  either  home  grown 
hay  or  silage;  then,  about  four  to 
six  weeks  before  time  to  turn  the 
ram  with  the  ewes  for  their  normal 
Fall  breeding  period,  add  some 
grain.  A  good  grain  mixture  for  this 
purpose,  commonly  called  flushing, 
is  one  consisting  of  shelled  corn,  five 
parts,  whole  oats  three  parts,  wheat 
bran  two  parts,  and  either  linseed 
or  soybean  meal  one  part.  Give  the 
ewes  enough  so  that  they  will  be 
gaining  at  a  rate  of  about  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  or  more  a  day  when  the 
ram  is  turned  with  them.  Such  a 
procedure  will  result  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  multiple  ova  which  is,  of 
course,  favorable  to  twinning.  Breed¬ 
ing  ewes  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  excessively  fat.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  should  be  kept  in 
optimum  breeding  condition.  This 
menas  the  gains  in  weight,  as  men¬ 
tioned,  during  their  breeding  season 
in -the  Fall. 


More  Research  on  Vitamin 
B-12 

New  methods  of  producing  vita¬ 
min  B-12,  a.  vital  element  for  animal 
growth,  have  recently  been  suggested 
by  Dr.  Harlow  H.  Hall  of  the  U.  S. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture  Northern  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  Peoria,  Ill.  In 
his  report  Dr.  Hall  mentions  that 
several  strains  of  bacteria  and  molds 
have  been  found  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing  B-12.  Work  is  now  being  done 
at  the  Peoria  laboratory  on  a  B-12 
producing  organism,  streptomyces 
olivaceus,  which  was  recently  iso¬ 
lated  from  a  soil  collected  in  Japan. 
This  organism  grows  readily  in 
several  broths  containing  distillery 
by-products  as  important  ingredients. 
These  are  now  being  experimentally 
grown  in  grain  stillage  from  which 
valuable  feed  supplements  are  de¬ 
rived. 

The  B-12  vitamin,  originally  dis¬ 
covered  in  meats  and  fish,  is  one  of 
the  more  essential  factors  for  stimu¬ 
lating  animal  growth.  Its  addition  to 
distillers’^  by-product  feeds  will 
make  th&n  more  valuable  for  bal¬ 
ancing  grains  and  mill  feeds  that 
now  comprise  the  bulk  of  livestock 
rations.  This  will  be  helpful  to  live¬ 
stock  producers  because  of  the 
chronic  shortage  of  meat  and  fish 
products  for  animal  feeding. 

Distillers’  by-product  feeds  are 
used  as  feed  supplements  for  dairy 
and  beef  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  horses,  mules,  dogs 
and  fish.  In  addition,  they  are  now 
being  used  for  making  some  of  the 
antibiotics,  such  as  streptomycin. 


Home-Grown  Dairy  Feed 

Please  send  me  a  formula  for  mix¬ 
ing  a  16  per  cent  grain  feed  for  my 
dairy  herd.  Their  roughage  will  con¬ 
sist  of  good  quality  legume  hay  and 
corn  silage.  I  have  on  hand  "home- 
grown  barley,  corn,  oats  and  wheat. 

Lehigh  Co.,  Pa.  t.  b. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  grains  men^- 
tioned  are  available  in  approxi¬ 
mately  the  same  amounts.  However, 
they  can  be  interchanged  pound  for 
pound  if  so  desired.  A  suggested  16 
per  cent  dairy  feed  mixture  would 
be — barley  400  lbs.,  corn  400  lbs., 
oats  400  lbs'.,  wheat  400  lbs.,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
400  lbs.  In  addition,  to  each  ton  add 
20  lbs.  of  either  steamed  bone  meal 
or  dicalcium  phosphate,  and  20  lbs. 
of  iodized  stock  salt. 


Multiple  Lambs 

What  is  the  largest  number  of 
lambs  ever  produced  by"  a  ewe  in 
one  birth?  c.  L.  s. 

Onondaga  County,  N.  Y. 

The  greatest  number  of  lambs  ever 
produced  by  a  ewe  in  one  birth,  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  was  seven 
lambs  dropped  by  a  Southdown  ewe 
in  the  Spring  of  1951  on  the  farm  of 
Ernest  Eberhardt,  Hawley,  Wayne 
County,  Pa.  This  multiple  birth  was 
discovered  shortly  after  it  occurred, 
in  the  pasture,  by  the  owner  and  his 
helper.  One  of  the  lambs  was  born 
dead  and  another  died  a  short  time 
later.  The  ewe  and  her  remaining 
five  lambs  were  at  last  report  doing 
well.  It  was  necessary,  of  course,  to 
supplement  the  milk  of  this  ewe  by 
bottle  feeding  the  lambs. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

Among  the  many  high  records  recently  attained  in  D.  H.  I.  A.  in  Chemung 
County,  N.  Y.,  this  eight-year -old  Holstein  cow,  owned  by  E.  S.  Rhodes  and 
Son  ( Marion )  of  Elmira,  had  the  high  record  of  751  pounds  of  butterfat  in 

305  days,  2-x. 


LAST  YEAR  .  .  .  this  grower  suspected  that  nematodes  were 
the  cause  of  his  poor  celery  crop. 

t . 

THIS  YEAR  ...  he  ran  a  D-D*  test  to  find  out.  One  part  of  the 
field  was  treated  with  D-D.  The  other  part  was  untreated.  » 
Both  sections  were  then  planted  and  cultivated  alike.  Just 
before  the  picture  was  taken,  U.S.D.A.  nematologists  found 
heavy  infestations  of  nematodes  in  the  untreated  soil,  but 
very  few  in  the  D-D  soil. 

CONCLUSION  ...  nematodes  were  the  cause  of  the  scraggly 
crop  and  . . . 

D-D  KILLS  NEMATODES! 

D-D,  injected  into  the  soil  before  planting,  rids  your 
land  of  nematodes  and  other  soil  pests  for  the  season 
...allows  plants  to  develop  healthy,  wide-ranging  root 
systems  and  sturdy  plant  structure  that  means  a  prof¬ 
itable  crop.  D-D  is  easily  applied  and  economical  to 
use.  Its  cost  is  recovered  many  times  over  in  increased 
yields  and  profits. 

Call  your  Shell  Chemical  distributor  for  full  infor¬ 
mation  on  D-D  and  its  use. 

SHELL  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

CHEMICAL  PARTNER  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  AGRICULTURE 

EASTERN  DIVISION:  500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  I  8 
WESTERN  DIVISION:  IOO  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco  6 

tos  Angeles  •  Houston  •  St.  Louis  •  Chicago  •  Cleveland  •  Boston  •  Detroit  •  Newark 


( ^fjCRAlNE'S  THE  NAME 


silo  information. 
No  obligation  — 
just  write  us. 


Craine,  Inc.,  811  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N  Y 
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Spot  ANY  Car  Trouble- 

In  a  Jiffy! 


NEW  AUTO  “TROUBLE¬ 
SHOOTER”  HELPS  FIND 
WHAT’S  WRONG  FASTI 

No  more  need  to  guess  causes 
of  car  ailments.  Simply  turn 
to  indexed  check-list  in  MOTOR'S  amazing  NEW 
“TROUBLE-SHOOTER.  Section  on  automatic  trans¬ 
mission  ALONE  is  worth  price  of  book  I  SEND  NO 
MONEY  — TRY  BOOK  AT  OUR  RISK.  Helps  you 
track  down  noises,  knocks,  misses,  breakdowns.  In¬ 
cludes  valuable  cross-section  pictures.  Covers  1.760 
specific  causes  of  car,  truck  troubles — engines,  clutches, 
brakes,  ignition,  cooling  system  —  all  other  parts. 
Valuable  for  beginner  or  mechanic.  Write  MOTOR 
Book  Dept.,  Box  AM.  250  West  55  Street,  New  York 
19,  N.  Y.  Pay  postman  $1,  plus  C.O.D.  charge  on 
delivery.  Use  7  days.  If  not  delighted,  your  $1  back. 

[Save  C.  O.  D.  charges  sending  $1  nowl] 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduces  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free,  catalog,  and 
prices. 

AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  step*  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  O- 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  LUt  end  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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«  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
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offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Fallacy  of  Price  Controls 

LAST  month,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  to  retain  the  10  per  cent  rollback 
on  beef  prices  which  went  into  effect  on  May 
20.  At  the  same  time,  it  voted  to  eliminate 
the  two  other  price  reductions  of  four  and  a 
half  per  cent  each,  which  were  to  become 
effective  August  1  and  October  1. 

This  retention  of  the  original  rollback,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  vote  to  prevent  further  farm 
price  cutbacks  below  90  per  cent  of  their  May 
19  level  —  the  Republicans  voted  to  bar  all 
further  cutbacks  —  was  hailed  as  a  great  vic¬ 
tory  by  the  Administration.  Actually,  it  seems 
more  nearly  to  reflect  a  good  deal  of  clear 
thinking  by  a  majority  of  our  legislators  to 
eliminate  -  planned  programs  of  control  that 
will  not  work.  The  Administration’s  price 
control  program  is  very  comparable  to  a 
situation  where  one  only  treats  a  symptom 
instead  of  the  real  cause  of  the  disease.  It  re¬ 
minds  one  of  a  man  who,  bothered  with  black 
spots  before  his  eyes,  took  to  wearing  dark 
glasses  to  eliminate  the  spots. 

As  we  go  to  press,  the  final  decision  on  the 
various  pending  control  bills  is  yet  to  be  made. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  bills  prohibit  OPS 
from  setting  any  slaughter  quotas.  The  Senate 
bill  requires  OPS  to  give  meat  packers  a  rea¬ 
sonable  margin  of  profit  on  each  type  of  meat 
processed,  while  a  provision  in  the  House  bill 
stops  OPS  from  requiring  either  slaughterers 
or  retailers  to  absorb  the  increase  in  the  price 
of  things  they  sell;  in  other  words,  permitting 
them  to  obtain  their  usual  margin  of  profit. 
The  complications  involved  in  most  of  these 
provisions  are  so  intricate  that  they  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enforce. 

Of  all  possible  forms  of  food  control,  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  establish  controls  on  beef  is  the  most 
difficult  and  impractical.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  distinction  between  both  live- 
weight  and  slaughter  grades  is  very  slight, 
and  that  in  addition  grading  varies  consider¬ 
ably  in  different  markets.  As  an  illustration,  in 
most  of  the  western  markets  where  a  high 
predominance  of  grass-fed  cattle  prevails,  the 
established  practices  for  official  grading  has 
been  to  place  a  somewhat  higher  classification 
on  all  grades  than  is  done  in  a  more  selective 
market  like  New  York.  As  a  consequence, 
government  price  distinctions  are  being  over¬ 
come  by  upgrading.  Because  the  classification 
between  liveweight  grades  of  cattle  is  even 
more  loosely  drawn,  it  would  take  an  army 
of  highly  skilled  and  technically  trained  in¬ 
spectors  to  enforce  the  reductions  specified  for 
each  grade  on  all  of  the  various  markets. 

One  of  the  most  disturbing  factors,  however, 
is  that  black  ^market  operators  move  into  the 
field  and  buy  up  all  grades  of  cattle  to  such 
an  extent  that  legitimate  operators  cannot 
purchase  them  at  a  legal  price  which  will  per¬ 
mit  operating  without  a  loss.  This  has  already 
happened. 

A  recent  government  survey  shows  that  the 
price  which  consumers  normally  pay  for  meat 
will  either  advance  or  decline  in  accordance 
with  their  available  income.  The  retail  value 
of  meat  consumed  per  person  is  between  five 
and  six  per  cent  of  available  income.  During 
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the  past  few  years  .family  income  has  in¬ 
creased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  demand  has 
exceeded  the  supply.  A  further  study  shows 
that  in  terms  of  required  minutes  of  labor  by 
an  industrial  worker,  the  purchase  of  one 
pound  of  round  steak  required  49  minutes  of 
labor  in  1929,  while  in  the  Spring  of  this  year 
the  labor  requirement  was  only  41  minutes; 
in  the  case  of  pork  chops,  40  minutes  of  labor 
were  needed  in  1929,  and  only  29  minutes  in 
the  Spring  of  1951.  In  the  case  of  sliced  bacon, 
the  time  requirement  ^yas  respectively  47  and 
26  minutes.  Obviously,  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  consumer’s  dollar  in  relation  to  meat 
prices  is  not  out  of  line.  That  controls  have 
little  effect  on  price  has  been  very  evident 
in  the  past  few  months  with  drastic  price 
declines  on  products  which  are  completely 
uncontrolled,  primarily  because  of  consumer 
price  resistance. 

The  only  possible  way  for  American  farm¬ 
ers,  government  officials  and  all  citizens  to 
control  and  stop  inflation  effectively  is,  first 
and  foremost,  to  stop  useless  spending  by 
everyone,  and  for  private  organizations  to 
cease  trying  to  obtain  government  supports, 
doles  and  handouts.  Only  °by  such  combined 
efforts,  can  the  present  serious  situation  be 
adequately  controlled.  There  will  be  no  suc¬ 
cess  merely  by  singling  out  arbitrarily  certain 
products,  such  as  beef,  for  special  punishment 
in  a  vain  endeavor  to  show  that  a  planned 
economy  can  work. 


Dumped  Apples 

THE  picture  of  a  bulldozer  pushing  a  pile 
of  apples  into  a  dump  in  Yakima, 
Washington,  will  shock  many  who  see  it.  Yet 
apple  growers  are  not  surprised.  Apples  moved 
into  consumption  late  last  Fall.  The  public 
never  quite  caught  up  with  the  crop  and  now 
there  is  a  carry-over  of  a  perishable  product, 
which  means  “dump  it.” 

There  is  much  talk  about  the  high  cost  of 
foodstuffs,  but  the  prices  received  by  apple 


These  apples  are  being  bulldozed  into  a  dump  in 
Yakima,  Washington.  Close  to  3,000  carloads  have 
been  thus  disposed  of  because  growers  could  not 
sell  even  at  50  cents  a  box  and  there  was  fear 
*  of  spoilage. 

growers  —  in  fact  by  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  generally  —  are  not  high.  Actually, 
if  we  apply  the  mythical  parity  standard, 
apples  are  selling  way  below  parity.  Further, 
the  cost  to  the  consumer  is  more  than  twice 
what  the  grower  receives. 

In  the  case  of  dumped  apples,  growers  have 
explained  the  situation  to  themselves  to  their 
own  satisfaction.  They  say  that  the  growing 
season  of  1950  was  short  and  that  fruit  was 
accordingly  small  in  size.  The  fruit  had  poor 
flavor  and  the  lateness  of  harvest  delayed 
movement  of  fruit  into  consumption  with  the 
result  that  the  consuming  public  never  quite 
caught  up  with  the  crop. 

But  this  is  not  all  the  story.  Some  house¬ 
wives  have  reacted  to  the  picture  of  dumping 
apples  by  saying,  “It’s  about  time!  They  ought 
to  dump  more  of  them  rather  than  trying  to 
make  us  buy  the  bruised  and  battered  stuff  we 
see  in  the  stores!” 

This  situation  will  never  be  righted  until 
growers  accept  the  responsibility  of  following 
their  fruit  all  the  way  from  the  tree  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  They  cannot  shift  the 
responsibility  and  survive. 
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Fortunately  there  are  leaders  in  the  indus¬ 
try  like  the  National  Apple  Institute  and  E. 
Stuart  Hubbard  of  Poughkeepsie.  They  have 
been  working  and  praying  and  fighting  as 
long  as  can  be  remembered  for  a  better 
quality  product  at  retail  levels.  Mr.  Hubbard 
now  arises  with  a  sound  proposal  to  leave  the 
inferior  produce  on  the  tree  this  year  —  the 
blemished  fruit,  the  small  sizes,  the  poor 
color,  and  the  unwanted  varieties.  He  sees  no 
merit  in  paying  the  picking  and  handling 
charges  on  such  stuff.  No  one  wants  it  anyway. 
If  Mrs.  Housewife  did,  she  would  have  bought 
it  before  this.  She  has  told  as  plainly  as  can 
be  told  with  her  pocketbook  that  she  wants 
a  good  article  at  a  fair  price.  Growers  should 
be  already  actively  engaged  in  the  job  of 
putting  good  fruit  on  the  market  from  the 
present  1951  crop,  and  be  everlastingly  at  the 
job  of  promotion  and  sales  of  good  stuff. 

It  is  the  age  old  story,  “We  Must  Do  It 
Ourselves.” 


Rights  of  Way  for  Pipelines 

A  RECENT  ruling  by  a  Connecticut  Court 
in  a  natural  gas  pipeline  case  will  be  of 
special  interest  to  many  farm  property 
owners. 

The  pipeline  company  asked  for  permission 
to  acquire  an  immediate  right  of  way  through 
land  in  Fairfield  County  on  the  grounds  of 
emergency.  The  Court  refused  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  any  emergency  and  denied  per¬ 
mission.  To  grant  the  company  an  immediate 
right  of  way  would,  the  Court  said: 

“  *  *  *  *  be  an  irrevocable  denial  of  the 
property  owners’  right  to  a  judicial  review  of 
their  substantial  claims  of  fact  and  law.  Once 
the  gas  pipeline  had  been  laid,  legal  rights 
which  are  now  real  would  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  empty  academic  claims.” 

It  is  good  to  see  such  a  common  sense  point 
of  view  and  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  law 
to  protect  fully  the  rights  of  "property  owners. 
During  the  past  year,  several  instances  have 
been  brought  to  our  attention  involving 
similar  situations  where  natural  gas  compa¬ 
nies  are  attempting  to  install,  or  have  already 
installed,  their  pipelines  across  farm  land.  In 
most  cases,  the  owners  have  been  badly  and 
unnecessarily  imposed  upon  and,  although  it 
may  be  without  the  company’s  actual 
knowledge,  still  the  results  of  such  dealing  in¬ 
ure  fully  and  solely  to  the  company’s  benefit. 

In  the  first  place,  haste,  as  in  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  case,  is  always  emphasized  by  the  company 
representatives.  “Sign  up  now  or  lose  all,”  is 
the  approach.  Then  there  is  the  right  of  way 
agreement  itself,  full  of  legal  verbiage  and  in 
fine  print,  all  prepared  from  the  company’s 
point  of  view  and  to  protect  the  company’s 
interests.  A  line  of  super  sales  talk  is  invari¬ 
ably  used  to  obtain  the  owner’s  quick  signa¬ 
ture  for  a  few  pennies’  consideration.  Rarely 
is  there .  any  detailed  drawing  which  locates 
the  proposed  right  of  way  across  the  land,  and 
as  a  result  many  farmers  eventually  find 
either  that  they  have  given  up  more  than 
they  have  bargained  for  or  that  the  company 
has  changed  its  plans  and  decided  on  a  new 
location  running  through  a  bearing  orchard 
or  across  a  good  fertile  lot.  Thus  it  comes  about, 
much  too  often,  that  the  landowner  finds  him¬ 
self,  as  the  Connecticut  judge  so  well  de¬ 
scribed  it,  possessed  of  nothing  but  “empty, 
academic  claims^” 

There  is  only  one  way  for  a  person  to 
handle  this  kind  of  problem  —  sign  nothing 
or  agree  to  nothing  until  a  properly  author¬ 
ized  agent  of  the  company  submits  a  detailed 
drawing  of  its  proposed  right  of  way,  until 
the  agreement  has  been  thoroughly  read  and 
is  completely  understood,  until  a  fair  value  ds 
agreed  upon  and  paid  for  the  land  taken,  and 
until  proper  indemnity  is  furnished  by  the 
company  covering  all  possible  damage  to  the 
adjacent  land. 

Since  it  is  true  that  a  public  utility  company 
can  invoke  the  right  of  eminent  domain  over 
property  necessary  for  the  running  of  its  lines, 
no  individual  can  refuse  indefinitely  to  cede 
a  right  of  way.  At  the  same  time,  however,  he 
is  entitled  to  full  value  for  whatever  land  is 
taken  and  he  cannot  be  forced  or  rushed  into 
a  bargain'*  against  his  consent  by  over- 
energetic  salesmen  whose  compensation  de¬ 
pends  primarily  on  the  number  of  rights  of 
way  signed  up  without  prolonged  negotiation 
or  litigation. 
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You'll  like  the  Easier-Than-Ever  Steering 

You’ll  get  a  new  tractor  driving  thrill  when  you’re  behind  the  big  18-inch 
steering  wheel  of  the  new  Farmall  Super  C.  You  enjoy  easier-than-ever  steer¬ 
ing.  You’ll  like  the  comfortable  cushioned  seat;  the  smooth,  accurate  response 
of  Farmall  Touch-Control  for  lifting,  lowering,  adjusting  equipment. 


You'll  like  the  Balanced  Pull-Power  Traction 

Feel  the  extra  pull-power  traction  you  get  from  the  proper  balance  between 
12%  more  engine  power  and  the  right  tractor  weight  when  the  big  54-inch- 
high  rear  tires  on  the  Farmall  Super  C  grip  the  ground  to  lug  the  load.  There’s 
less  wheel  slippage  — and  that  means  more  work  —  faster,  with  less  fuel. 


You'll  like  the  Instant-Responding  Disc  Brakes 

You’ll  make  smooth,  pin-point  turns  at  the  end  of  the  field  when  you  apply 
just  the  slightest  tip-toe  pedal  pressure  to  these  conveniently  positioned 
double-disc  brakes.  On  drawbar  work  turn-arounds,  the  swinging  drawbar 
brings  pull-behind  machines  around  in  a  hurry,  with  jjo  binding  or  tugging. 


You'll  like  the  Full  Line  of  McCormick  Implements 

Judge  the  better  work  you  can  do  with  any  of  the  25  McCormick  implements 
size-matched  to  the  Farmall  Super  C.  Many  are  direct-mounted,  quick-con¬ 
nected.  Drive  the  Super  C  for  a  round  or  two  in  the  field  — or  all  day  — with  a 
2-furrow  plow  or  a  disk  harrow.  Use  it  for  haying;  for  hauling  and  belt  jobs. 


ASK  YOUR  IH  DEALER  for  a  Farmall  Super  C  DEMONSTRATION  . . .  SOON !  There  is  no  obligation.  You'll  like  it  the  minute  you  drive  it! 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  ...  . 

N  Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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GROWTH  Stimulant  Helps  Make 

RUNTY  PIGS  PROFITABLE 


Not  A  Protein  Supplement 


Contains  A  Pure  Chemical 
3-Nllro  4-Hydroxy  Phenylarsonie  Acid 
Not  Available  in  Any  Feedstuff 

Also  Supplies  Other  Essential  Nutrients 
Makes  Any  Good  Feed  A  Better  Feed! 

HOG-GAIN  is  a  new  and  different  chem¬ 
ical  compound  that  helps  you  make 
RUNTS  profitable!  Increases  your  profit 
on  normal  pigs.  Gives  pigs  of  all  ages 
faster  growth,  sleek,  uniform  finish,  with 
less  feed.  The  amazing  growth  stimulant 
"3-Nitro”  in  HOG-GAIN,  is  exclusively 
Dr.  Salsbury’s. 

HOG-GAIN  helps  RUNTS  and  normal 
pigs  of  all  ages  through  entire  growing 
period.  Even  when  given  to  pigs  weighing 
150  pounds,  HOG-GAIN  produces  faster 
weight  gain. 

Proven  Profitable 
For  Hundreds  of  Hog  Raisers 


"I  bought  17  pigs  at  125  pounds  and  21  pigs  at  147 
pounds.  I  fed  them  Hog-Gain  and  100  days  later  1 
sold  the  first  bunch  at  290  pounds  and  rest  at  280 
pounds.  This  is  an  overage  gain  of  Wi  poundr  per 
day.”  Art  Lang,  Sumner,  Iowa. 

In  Packages  For  Mixing  In  The  Feed 
or  Get  Feed  Containing  HOG-GAIN 

HOG-GAIN  fits  easily  into  your  hog¬ 
feeding  program.  Just  buy  HOG-GAIN  by 
the  package  and  mix  it  with  the  feed,  or  buy 
feed  already  containing  HOG-GAIN.  Cost 
is  low  compared  to  your  profit  benefits. 

SEND  COUPON,  NOW 

HOG-GAIN  is  available  through  Dr. 
Salsbury  dealers.  To  help  you  get  extra 
profits  with  HOG-GAIN,  now,  send  this 
coupon  to-us  for  HOG-GAIN  bulletin  and 
local  dealer’s  name.  Every  day  you  miss 
using  HOG-GAIN,  you  lose  extra  hog 
profit.  Send  coupon  at  once. 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 


"This  pig  weighed  only  56  pounds  at  3  months  of 
age.  After  Hog-Gain  and  a  commercial  feed  were 
added  to  the  ration,  it  reached  205  pounds  in  80 
days.”  Lee  Robinson,  Route  3,  Abilene,  Texas. 

“We  put  six  of  our  runty  pigs  in  a  separate  pen  and 
fed  them  ground  feed  with  Hog-Gain.  In  six  weeks 
these  runts  had  grown  larger  than  many  of  the  better 
hogs  in  the  farrow."  Leonel  M.  Jensen,  Wall, 
South  Dakota. 


r- - - - 

Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories 
.  Dept.  21  ,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

I  Please  send  bulletin  on  HOG-GAIN  and  name 
I  of  local  dealer. 


NAME 


TOWN 


R.  F.  O.  STATE 


MV  FEED  DEALER'S  NAME 

Ummwmwmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmrn * 


"LUCKY  HORSESHOE" 
Boot  and  Shoe  Scraper 


move  stubborn  mud  from  soles.  Three 
Sturdy  brushes  eliminate  all  loose  dirt 
and  snow.  Rigid  construction.  Top 
quality  steel  through-out.  Weather  re¬ 
sistant  black  finish.  Ideal  Gift  too. 
Complete  with  screws  $5.25  postpaid. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s. 

TOOL  PRODUCTS  CO. 

219  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


"I  can’t  afford 
to  have  my 
horse  laid  up” 

says  Norwood  Andrews 
of  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


•  "Whenever  I  see  any  signs  of  lameness 
on  my  horses,  I  use  Absorb  ine  for  relief.  I’m 
sure  if  saved  me  many  working  hours  In 
the  past  1 0  years.” 

There’s  nothing  like  Absorbine  for  lame¬ 
ness  due  to  strains,  puffs,  bruises.  It’s  not  a 
“cure-all,"  but  a  time-proved  help  in  reliev¬ 
ing  fresh  bog  spavin,  windgail  and  similar 
congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  for  over  50  years,  it’s  used  by 
many  leading  veterinarians.  Will  not  blister 
Or  remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


$50  YOURS 


Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards;  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH, 

RN-8I,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS,  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Rush,  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON.  N.  J. 


RU  PTU  RE-EASER 

NO  FITTING 
REQUIRED 

OVER  250,000 
SATISFIED  USERS 

1 0-Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-Back  Guarantee 
if  you  don’t  get 
Blessed  Relief 

A  strong,  form  fitting,  washable  support.  Back  lacing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in 
front.  Adjustable  leg  strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support.  For  MEN,  WOMEN 
and  CHILDREN.  Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give  both  size  and 
side  when  ordering.)  We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

PIPER  BRACE  CO.  811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  Ry-81  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


(to*.  Pend. 


Right  or  Left 

“*$395 


Double  $4-95 
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Fm  Going  to  Got  Some  Sheep! 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


Anytime  that  a  livestock  enter¬ 
prise  shows  exceptional  profits  on  a 
national  scale,  it  will  inevitably  sus¬ 
tain  an  increase  in  numbers  and 
participants.  For  some  time  now 
sheep  have  been  in  this  enviable  po¬ 
sition  and,  as  a  consequence,  many 
farmers  are  considering  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  making  a  start  with  sheep 
to  supplement  their  livestock  hus¬ 
bandry  operations. 

Must  Like  Sheep 

The  first  and  most  important  con¬ 
sideration,  in  order  to  attain  success 
with  sheep,  is  that  the  owner  must 
like  them;  then  do  the  right  thing  at 
the -right  time.  The  work  in  mainte¬ 
nance  of  sheep  is  principally  season¬ 
al,  for  example,  at  shearing  and 
lambing  times. 

The  number  of  sheep  which  can 
best  be  cared  for  on  a  farm  will,  of 
course,  vary  considerably  with  con¬ 
ditions.  Available  housing,  land  area, 
labor  and  the  other  farming  oper- 


on  farms  between  100  and  200  acres, 
this  means  that  from  40  to  50  head 
of  breeding  ewes  are  the  smallest 
number  needed,  in  order  to  make  the 
proper  operation  of  a  farm  flock 
worthwhile. 

The  Dangers  in  Understocking 

When  sufficient  sheep  are  kept,  in 
proportion  to  farm  possibilities,  it 
tends  to  result  in  the  flock  receiving 
the  attention  to  which  they  are 
justly  entitled,  instead  of  being  more 
or  less  kicked  around  as  a  not  too 
popular  sideline. 

With  flocks  of  the  size  mentioned 
there  is  less  labor,  equipment  and 
overhead  requirement  per  head  than 
with  smaller  numbers.  One  of  the 
principal  advantages  of  having  not 
less  than  a  40  to  50  ewe  flock  is  that 
careful  selection  of  replacement 
breeding  ewes  can  be  much  more 
properly  maintained  than  when 
fewer  numbers  are  kept.  In  addition, 
enough  returns  from  the  lambs  and 


Rapid  improvement  in  the  type  of  breeding  ewes  and  quality  of  lambs  can 
be  attained  by  mating  a  good,  registered  ram  to  grade  ewes,  and  then  select¬ 
ing  the  best  ewe  lambs  for  breeding  stock.  These  excellent  Suffolk  rams  are 
owned  by  Joseph  Lawson,  Pavilion,  Genesee  County,  N.  Y.  The  ram  on  the 
left,  held  by  Mr.  Lawson,  was  Suffolk  champion  at  the  1950  N.  Y.  State 
Fair;  the  other  ram,  held  by  Joseph  Buck,  was  reserve  champion. 


ations  will  all  influence  the  size  of 
the  sheep  enterprise.  The  purchase, 
raising  and  fattening  of  a  few  head 
of  lambs  should  not  be  considered  as 
a  sheep  business.  However,  the 
handling  and  fattening  of  some 
lambs  for  local  .  sale  or  home 
butchering  will  familiarize  one  with 
the  general  needs  and  care  of  sheep, 
which  will  be  of  some  benefit  if  it  is 
found  that  there  is  liking  for  them, 
and  it  seems  desirable  to  expand  the 
project. 

Good  Sheep  are  the  Best  Buy 

With  sheep,  just  as  with  all  other 
kinds  of  livestock,  it  costs  no  more 
to  raise  a  good  animal  than  one  of 
poor  type  and  inferior  producing 
ability.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
does  not  mean  that  it  is  either 
necessary  or  desirable  to  start  out 
with  the  very  best  animals  that 
money  can  buy.  Top  prize,  show¬ 
winning  sheep  are  usually  good 
property  for  their  breeders  and  own¬ 
ers,  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  they  would  be  the  best 
kind  of  breeding  sheep  for  a  be¬ 
ginner.  In  the  first  place,  such  blue 
ribbon  winners  would  most  likely  be 
rather  high  in  price,  as  compared 
with  equally  good  breeding  sheep 
which  were  just  in  their  working 
clothes.  It  is  true  that  well  fitted 
show  sheep  are  desirable  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  meat  and  wool  possibili¬ 
ties  of  -  their  respective  breeds,  but 
they  are  often  poor  risks  as  breeding 
animals.  The  high  fleshing  condition, 
which  is  essential  to  win  in  the  show 
ring,  may  impair  their  breeding 
ability. 

Try,  then,  to  strike  a  happy  medi¬ 
um.  Get  good  young  ewes  that  are 
blocky  and  heavy  fleeced,  and  backed 
by  proven  records  for  high  pro¬ 
duction  of  lambs  and  wool.  It  pays 
to  visit  several  sheep  breeding  farms 
with  animals  for  sale  and  then,  by 
comparing  notes,  decide  which  are 
the  best  foundation  prospects.  A  few 
head  of  bred  ewes  are  often  enough 
to  start  with  and  then,  as  experience 
is  gained,  the  flock  can  be  expanded 
to  conform  best  with  the  size  of  the 
farm  concerned.  In  most  instances, 


wool  can  be  obtained  to  more  than 
justify  a  careful  study  of  and 
preparation  for  this  two-way  crop: 

Lambs  and  Wool  the  Cash  Crops 

It  should  always  be  remembered 
that  lambs  and  wqol  are  the  cash 
crops  of  the*  sheep  business.  The  pay¬ 
off  is  consequently  based  on  shearing 
and  weaning  times.  The  ewe  that  re¬ 
turns  the  greatest  fleece  and  weaned 
lamb  weights  is  the  one  that  makes 
the  most  profit.  It  therefore  pays  to 
keep  production  records. 

All  things  considered,  the  strain 
is  of  more  importance  than  the 
breed.  Deep  bodied,  heavy  shearing, 
prolific  ewes,  capable  of  giving 
enough  milk  to  keep  their  lambs 
growing  well,  are  the  desirable  kind. 
In  the  Northeast  either  registered  or 
grade  ewes  of  any  of  the  medium  or 
mutton  type  breeds  are  suitable: 
Suffolk,  Hampshire,  Shropshire,  Ox¬ 
ford,  Southdown,  Dorset,  Corriedale, 
Tunis  and  Cheviot.  Any  of  the  C- 
type  fine-wool  breeds,  which  are 
smooth  bodied  and  combine  both 
mutton  and  excellent  fleece,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Rambouillet  and  Delaine 
Merino,  are  likewise  desirable  for 
farm  flocks. 

With  the  advent  and  proper  use 
of  hormones,  it  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  lambs  at  any  desired  season 
of  the  year.  However,  it  should  be 
noted  that,  for  natural  breeding,  the 
only  types  and  breeds  of  sheep  that 
take  the  ram  at  seasons  other  than 
the  Fall  are  the  Dorset,  Tunis  and 
some  strains  of  the  fine-wools. 

Importance  of  the  Ram 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the 
ram  is  half  the  flock;  actually  the 
ram  is  more  than  half  the  farm 
flock  because  he  is  usually  the  sire  of 
all  the  lambs,  where  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  ewes  is  50  head  or  less.  This 
means  that  the  merit  of  every  home 
raised  replacement  ewe  will  depend 
principally  upon  the  desirable  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  of  the  stud  ram  used. 
A  yearling  ram  should  be  hand- 
mated  to  breed  not  over  10  or  15 
head  of  ewes,  but  a  mature  ram  can 

(Continued  on  Page  476) 
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Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  July  23,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  moderate  for 
steers  and  heifers;  market  steady. 
Prime  Indiana  steers  cleared  at  $37.25; 
Choice  N.Y.S.  steers  $35;  good  to 
choice  Western  steers  $34.50;  good 
southern  steers  $32.50;  Southern  bulls 
$29-30.50;  plain  Southern  heifers  and 
steers  $26-29;  Southern  heiferettes 
$27.50-28;  Southern  cows  $26.  Late 
trading  slow  for  dairy  type  cows  and 
bulls;  market  about  steady.  Good 
dairy  type  cows  $25-26;  top  $26.50; 
cutters  $22-23.50;  fat  yellow  cows 
$22-25;  caners  $19-21;  shelly  and  off- 
grade  canners  mostly  $18  down;  good 
dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  $27- 
29;  common  heifers  $24-26;  good 
weighty  sausage  bulls  $30-31;  medi¬ 
um  $28.50-29.50;  lightweight  Cutters 
$25.50-28. 

Calves  —  Trading  active,  market 
steady.  Good  and  choice  handy- 
weight  calves  $40-41;  medium  to  good 
$37-40;  culls  and  strongweight  bobs 
$38-39;  light  bobs  $34-38  and  lower, 
depending  on  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
stronger.  Handyweight  hogs  25  cents 
higher;  240  lbs.  up  fully  steady.  Top 
rail  hogs  eligible  to  $25;  bulk  of  good 
and  choice  170-230  lb.  nearby  hogs 
$23.75-24.25;  top  $24.75;  240-320  lb. 
$20-22.50;  good  sows  under  450  lbs. 
$17-18.50;  sows  weighing  450-600 
lbs.  $16-17. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  One  lot  of 
good  Indiana  lambs  cleared  at  $32. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  July  23,  1951:  Bulls  — 
Maximum  dressed  yield  55  per  cent, 
up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good,  demand 
good.  Cows  —  common  up  to  $20.25; 
medium  $20.25-22.60;  good  $22.60- 
28.20.  Supply  good,  demand  good. 
Calves  —  common  $22-27;  medium 
$27-30;  good  $30-38.  Market  fully 
steady,  supply  good,  demand  good. 
Hogs  —  Sows  $16.25-19.50;  barrows 
and  gilts  $19.50-23.  Market  fully 
steady,  supply  fair,  demand  good. 


June  Milk  Prices 

The  prices  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  June  1951 
are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.. $5. 10  $.1084 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  4.96  .1055 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.31  .0917 

Erie  County  Co-op .  4.29  .0912 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op -  4.29  .0912 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.08  .0868 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.02  .0855 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  3.945  .0839 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  3.94  .0837 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  3.905  .083 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  3.895  .0828 
Rock  Royal  Co-op.,  Inc.  3.88  .0825 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  3.88  .0825 

Arkport  Dairies .  3.88  .0825 

Cohocton  Creameries...  3.88  .0825 

Grandview  Dairy .  3.88  .0825 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  3.88  .0825 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  3.88  .0825 

Sheffield  Farms .  3.87  .0823 

Dairymen’s  League .  3.77  .0802 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $3.88; 
Buffalo  $4.14;  Rochester  $4.38. 


Gold  Star  Jersey  Herd 

A  Gold  Star  Herd  award  has  been 
made  to  Reginald  Todd  of  Miregga 
Farm,  Arkville,  Delaware  County,  N. 
Y.,  on  his  herd  of  registered  Jerseys. 
The  Todd  herd-  won  the  award  after 
having  completed  another  year  on 
official  Herd  Improvement  Registry 
testing.  The  Gold  Star  recognition  is 
for  unusually  high  production  over  a 
four  year  period.  Over  the  past  . four 
years  Todd  has  had  an  average  of 
19  cows  in  his  herd  producing  8,739 
lbs.  milk  and  505  lbs.  butterfat 
apiece.  The  Todd  herd  average  is 
more  than  twice  that  of  the  average 
dairy  cow  in  the  United  States. 


Earlville  Holstein  Sale 

The  $122,500  total  attained  at  the 
recent  Super-Duper  and  266th  Earl¬ 
ville  Holstein  Sale  held  at  Earlville, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  largest  ever  realized. 
Most  memorable  is  the  fact  that  the 
better  than  $651  average  on  the  186 
head  sold  was  established  with  a  top 
price  of  only  $1,900.  Orson  D.  Smith 
of  Canastota  did  an  excellent  job  of 
selecting;  the  first  60  head  sold  aver¬ 
aged  $1,007. 


JT  features 
J  SURE  STEP 
QUEUING 

1LO  COMPANY 

UNAPIUA,  N.V-  __ 


FAMOUS  * 

SURE  GRIP  * 
lock  D 

UNAD1LLA  s 

box  C33 


OF  LEADING 


DOGS 


For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti- 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock.  Stud 
service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY. 

22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


REGISTERED  ENGLISH  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 
FOR  COW,  WATCH  Ofl  COMPANION  DOG. 
JULIA  STRITTMATTER .  SEWELL  NEW  JERSEY 

■  —  PUPPIES  - 

AKC  BOXERS  AND  DACHSHUNDS.  WORMED. 
J.  R.  CLARK  FARM.  Rt.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNEL 
NOXON  ROAD.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


1 — » CREBRED  COCKE K  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 
JCr  Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

JUDLAW  KENNELS.  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


COLLIE  PUPS  —  CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
CARLTON  LOOMIS.  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 


RABBITS 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Bhorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year;  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept,  p  N  5  313  S.  SUHSTONE  ATL,  SPBINGF1EL0  4,  MO, 


Registered  Guernseys 
HEIFER  •  BULL  CALVES  •  YEARLING  BULL 

Dam  six  successive  AR  records 
average  over  500  lbs.  fat.  2x  — 
10  months.  Priced  to  sell. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


CANADIAN  LIVESTOCK  SALES 


Large  Quantity  of  Cows  on  Hand  at  All  Times. 
Springers  and  New  Milkers,  also  complete  dairies. 
Cash  or  by  Milk  Orders.  Free  delivery. 

PHONE  UTICA  6-2972 


Located  one-half  mile  west  of  Utica  Airport  on 
RIVER  ROAD, _ MARCY,  NEW  YORK 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Ready  for  service  from  Argilla  Fina  Lee  3rd  and 
Argilla  Plight;  and  4  mos.  old  from  cows  with  over 
500  pounds.  All  are  sired  by  Flying  Horse  MAster 
PAtrician.  UPAWAY  FARMS, 

ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


_________  j  E  R  S  E  Y  S  — 

“DO  YOU  WANT  PRODUCTION”  PLUS  TYPE  7 
We  have  for  sale  2  purebred  Registered  Jersey  bulls 
1 1  months  old,  from  the  breeds  highest  production 
records,  from  7  star  excellent  sire  and  82  lb.  dam. 
Priced  $200  each.  A.  L.  WILKINS  Sc  SON 
R.  I,  OWEGO.  NEW  YORK 


ANGORA  RABBIT  SHOW 

AT  NEW  YORK  STATE  FAIR 
Entries  CLOSE  August  10 
EMPIRE  STATE  ANGORA  CLUB  dues  $1.50.  Join 
before  September,  your  name  listed  in  new  Guide 
Book.  Your  own  advertisement  in  Guide  Book  $1.00. 
Information:  ALLEN  R.  WINANS,  Secretary, 
MC  DONOUGH,  NEW  YORK 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &.  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS:  Pedigreed  beauties. 
Willow  Brook  strain,  jr.  pairs,  $7  &  $10  dep.  on  age. 
ASTOLAT  FARM.  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tell*  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNiAL,  COLUMBIA,  C-21,  MO. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Prospectus 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville.  Connecticut 


FOR  SALE  •  Registered  Jersey  Bull 

Bulls  name  Pattern  Royal,  SSH  year*  old,  out  of 
tested  high  record  stock.  For  information  contact 
UEXAFOOS  FAItU  II.  F.  1  Jtoyersford,  Pa. 


AIRED  PUPS— MILKING  SHORTHORNS.  CALVES 
FRED  WOOD, _ DANIELSON,  CONN. 

BEEF  CATTLE 


BEEF  TYPE  GRAZING  CATTLE 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Cattle  of  all  classes  for  Sale  at 
Reaonable  Prices.  We  specialize  in  beef  type  Steers 
and  Heifers  and  Cows.  Come  and  look  before  you  buy. 
Fine  for  Pasture  or  Feed  Lot, 

PLYMOUTH,  OHIO  Phone  54  or  62,  BACHRACH  CO. 


FOR  SALE  •  Aberdeen -Angus  Steer 

ONE  YEAR  OLD  $300  AT  FARM  BOMER 
ROSENDALE  2474  or  4491  or  Longacre  5-3600  or 
Write  152  WEST  42  STREET,  NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


HEREFORDS 

iTEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 

iiKinun  O  CTilPI/  C  A  D  M  “ *  “  * 


•or  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Uso  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CM R 
tdvaneo  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
nn  A  NSflN.  MEW  YORK 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Bred  mares,  studs,  colts 
for  sale.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 


•iiiimiiiimiiimiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiimiimmmmiiimmmiiiiii# 


I  An  Opportunity  to  Sell  I 

I  Good  Breeding  Stock  | 

E  A  prominent  breeder  of  cattle  recently  wrote  us  as  E 

E  follows :  E 

E  “My  one-inch  advertisement  in  The  Rural  New-  E 

=  Yorker  sold  $11,300  worth  of  stock.”  E 

E  Many  other  breeders  report  equally  satisfactory  re-  = 
E  suits  from  their  advertising  in  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  E 
E  They  have  learned  from  experience  that  an  advertisement  = 
E  in  the  publication  will  promptly  dispose  of  any  good  E 
=  stock  they  have  to  offer.  E 

E  The  Rural  New-Yorker  is  now  read  by  more  than  ^ 
I  310,000  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  Northeastern  States.  = 
=  Among  this  large  group  of  readers,  there  are  many  who  = 
1  are  seeking  good  breeding  stock  and  who  are  ready  to  pay  E 
E  a  fair  price  for  well-bred  animals.  If  you  have  stock  for  E 
i  sale,  it  will  pay  you  to  tell  this  large  audience  what  you  E 
E  have  to  offer.  E 


1  Annual  Live  Slock  and  Dairy  Issue— September  1  | 

I  Our  Annual  Live  Stock  and  Dairy  Issue  offers  breeders  E 
5  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  present  their  sales  message  E 
=  to  more  than  310,000  prospective  buyers  at  a  remarkably  = 
E  low  cost.  This  special  issue  devoted  to  Animal  Husbandry  = 
=  will  contain  a  wealth  of  information  covering  all  phases  of  = 
E  the  live  stock  industry  —  Breeding,  Feeding,  Stabling,  Herd  E 
=  Management  and  many  other  topics  will  be  discussed.  The  = 
E  issue  will  be  carefully  read  and  saved  for  reference.  E 

E  The  advertising  columns  of  this  issue  will  serve  as  a  = 
=  market  place  where  many  of  the  prominent  herds  in  the  E 
E  East  will  be  represented.  Your  advertisement  in  this  out-  E 
E  standing  issue  will  undoubtedly  result  in  substantial  sales.  = 
EE  Furthermore  any  breeder  will  find  it  a  source  of  pride  to  = 
E  have  his  stock  represented  among  the  other  prominent  = 
E  farms  that  will  be  found  in  the  forthcoming  issue.  E 

I  PLEASE  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATION  PROMPTLY '  | 

E  The  issue  will  go  to  press  Tuesday,  August  21st  jjj 

1  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  W.  30th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  | 
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SWINE 


45  HAMPSHIRE  45 

BRED  GILT  and  BOAR  SALE 


AUGUST  11,  1951 


Bangs  Free  Registered 

Vaccinated 

STAUFFER  HOMESTEAD  FARM 

EAST  EARL,  Route  1,  PA. 
Write  for  Catalogue 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

BRED  GILT  SALE 
Caledonia,  N.  Y.  —  Nite  of  Aug.  17 

A  presentation  of  the  most  popular  blood¬ 
lines  of  the  breed  in  the  Nation.  The  offer¬ 
ing  will  be  selected  for  type,  performance 
and  all-around  practical  results.  Many  of 
them  carry  PR  breeding.  Write  DICK 
WARiMOCK,  Curtis  Road,  HILTON,  N.  Y., 
Sales  Manager  for  further  information. 
HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer,  Bergen,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  HAMPSHIRE 
BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION 


17th  SALE  •  EASTERN  PENNA. 

Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Co-op. 
40  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  &  SOWS 
THURSDAY  AUGUST  23,  1951 
2:00  O’clock  P.  M. 

In  Conjunction  With  the  Great 
KUTZTOWN  FAIR— KUTZTOWN,  PA, 

JOHN  E.  WITTER,  Sales  Mgr. 
_ NEWMANSTOWN,  PA. 


Registered  Yorkshires 

A  proven  two  year  Canadian  Boar 
and  Young  Sows  bred  for 
September  farrowing. 

CHARLES  A.  SLATER 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &.  O.  I.  C.  Crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $12  each;  8-9  wks.  $12.50  each.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee:  Safe  arrival  at  your  station 
as  represented.  We  want  yeu  satisfied.  Shipping  Days 
Monday  through  Wednesday  —  Weath  er  per  mitt  i  n  g. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


The  fast  growing,  large  litter  type.  Our  Boar 
has  won  the  Blue  wherever  shown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  all  sales. 

AYKLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  :-:  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 

BERKSHIRE  CROSS,  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  OR 
CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $12.00  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$13.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  extra  for  each  If 
wanted.  Ship  C.  0.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, _ WOBURN,  MASS. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Offlee— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  O.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager.  VALLEY 

CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


-  GET  YOUR  FALL  BOAR  NOW  - 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  $75.00  Each. 
Born  February  9  and  II.  Best  of  Stock. 
WOODACRES  FARM 

560  BEDFORD  ST.,  NORTH  AB1NGTON,  MASS. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


- REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  PIGS  - 

ALSO  MUSCOVY  DUCKLINGS 
HERBERT  FOLKE, _ GEORGETOWN,  DELA. 

- -  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS,  BRED  SOWS. 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  Route  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN,  MARYLAND 


Purebred  Hampshire  Bred  Gilts.  Finest  blood  lines. 
Penn’s  Peaceful  Meadow  Farm,  Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 


SHEEP _ 

KARAKUL 
SHEEP 

Black  Curly  EWE 
Lambs  $50;  Ram  $50. 
each  sold  by  pairs 
only.  Non-Breeders  $35 
each.  Go  modern.  Own 
Karakul  Lamb  PETS. 
H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA.  N.  Y. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186 


Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Some  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-lamb,  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 
POUGHQUAG,  NEW  YORK. 


-  BREEDING  EWES  - 

Feeding  lambs.  Yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  a 
specialty.  ARNOLD  C.  O’BRIEN  SHEEP  CO., 
SOUTH  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 


REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 
Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS, 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSV I LLE,  PA. 


-  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  SHEEP  - 

ORDER  NOW.  SHIPPED  WHEN  WANTED 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SHOW  FLOCK. 
BEAU  GESTE  FARMS,  OSKALOOSA,  IOWA 
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See  You  at  the  Fair! 


The  Famous  Identical 
TWIN  HEIFERS 

CANDY  and  SANDY 

tr 


New  York  CORTLAND  Fair . Aug.  13-18 

Vermont  HARTLAND  Fair . Aug.  23-24-25 

New  York  DUTCHESS  CO.  Fair . Aug.  28-Sept.  1st 

New  York  State  Fair,  SYRACUSE . Sept.  1-8 


Look  for  the  DAWNWOOD  FARM  Exhibit 


BARN  CLEANER 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
field  and  know  the  importance  of 
building  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


I 

Li 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  the  following  as 
checked:  ^ 

Q  Silo  Unloader  Q  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME  . . . 

Post  Office  .... . . . 

Route  .  Box  No . . 

Township  . .  J 


Six  years  of  proven 
service.  Built  with  re¬ 
serve  strength  and 
power  to  bring  down 
hard-frozen  si  I  a  g  e. 
Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capaci¬ 
ty.  Handles  corn  or 
grass  silage.  Rugged 
construction  assures 
long  life  and^-tiepend- 
able  Operation.  Pays 
for  itself  in  2  years. 
Mail  coupon. 


I  SELF  DUMPING 
TRI-TRALOR 


Easiest  maneuvering — 
mounts  any  farm  box. 
EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  l/10th  THE  TIME 
ANYPLACE 


HOTCHKISS 

STEEL  PRODUCTS.  CO, 

Dept.  I4C,  Bradford,  III. 


No  hoist,  hydraulic,  or  P.T.O." 
system  to  bother  with. 


Extra  Wayst 
SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT . . .  lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

'FEED  STERLING** 


TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealer* 
everywhere. 


INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


I’m  Going  to  Get  Some 
Sheep ! 

(Continued  from  Page  474) 

be  used  with  from  40  to  50  ewes, 
provided  they  are  either  hand-mated, 
or  the  ram  is  breast-marked  with 
ochre,  and  the  ewes  are  removed 
after  showing  rump  color  that  they 
have  been  served. 

A  number  of  years  ago'  the 
Missouri  Station  conducted  a  test 
relative  to.  the  breeding  value  of  an 
ordinary  ram  as  compared  -  with  a 
superior  sire.  The  ewes  used  were 
comparable  for  type  and  milking 
qualities,  so  that  any  difference  in 
the  lambs  could  be  attributed  to  the 
transmitting  ability  of  the  respective 
rams.  The  lambs  sired  by  the  su¬ 
perior  ram  made  an  average  in¬ 
creased  weight  of  approximately  20 
per  cent,  at  the  end  of  a  three  month 
period,  over  those  sired  by  the  in¬ 
ferior  ram  and  they  also  required 
about  20  per  cent  less  grain  for  each 
pound  of  gain.  When  sold,  the  su¬ 
perior  lambs  brought  over  60  per 
cent  more  in  price  per  100  pounds 
liveweight.  In  addition  to  all  these 
direct  monetary  benefits,  the  ewe 
lambs  available  for  breeding  replace¬ 
ments,  sired  by  the  superior  ram, 
were  of  a  preferable  type  due  to 
their  heavier  fleece  covering; 
smoother,  deeper  fleshed  bodies, 
more  desirable  conformation  and 
easier  keeping  ability. 

While  it  is  not  possible  to  figure 
the  exact  returns  from  a  superior 
ram .  in  terms  of  the  replacement 
values  of  his  ewe  lambs,  we  can  esti¬ 
mate  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy, 
based  on  the  figures  just  presented, 
the  immediate  increased  amount  re¬ 
ceived.  from  the  first  crop  of  lambs, 
if  sold  when  three  months  old,  at 
prevailing  market  prices. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  total  of  40 
lambs,  sired  by  each  ram,  was  avail¬ 
able  for  marketing  as  spring  lambs 
at  the  end  of  90  days.  The  average 
weights  of  such  lambs  in  the  Missouri 
test  were  approximately  50  pounds 
for  those  sired  by  the  inferior  ram, 
as  compared  with  60  pounds  for  the 
superior  lambs.  The  total  lamb 
weights  for  each  group  of  40  lambs 
would  then  be  2,000  pounds  and 
2,400  pounds,  respectively.  If  the 
superior  lambs  sold  for  $30  a 
hundred  pounds  liveweight,  they 
would  have  a  gross  market  value  of 
$720.  The  selling  price  per  hundred¬ 
weight  of  the  inferior  lambs  in  this 
test  was  only  40  per  cent  as  much  as 
the  superior  lambs,  or  $12.  The  total 
return  from  the  sale  of  the  inferior 
lambs  would  then  be  only  $240.  The 
difference  of  $480  would  then  be  the 
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increased  monetary  return  from  this 
superior  ram  from  marketing  his 
first  crop  of  40  lambs. 

A  scrub  ram  of  mixed  breeding 
and  inferior  type  can  be  bought  for 
from  $25  to  $35  while  a  good  regis¬ 
tered  ram,  representing  any  of  the 
medium  wool  breeds,  as  well  as 
Rambouillet  and  Delaines,  can  be 
bought  for  about  $150  and  up.  Such 
a  ram  of  superior  type  is  a  profitable 
investment.  This  does  not  necessarily 
mean  that  the  more  a  person  pays 
for  a  ram,  the  more  profit  there  will 
be  in  his  lambs.  However,  it  does 
show  some  of  the  possibilities. 

What  to  Look  for  in  a  Ram 

The  individuality  of  the  ram  is 
important,  but  it  is  even  more  es¬ 
sential  to  obtain  a  ram  that  is 
backed  by  the  right  kind  of  breed¬ 
ing.  If  he  is  out  of  a  ewe  that  is  a 
good  milker,  prolific,  and  one  that 
weans  market-topping  lambs,  as  well 
as  shearing  a  heavy  fleece  of  good 
quality,  then  the  ram  will  not  only 
possess  desirable  type  but,  still  more 
important,  he  will  probably  transmit 
these  characteristics  to  his  offspring. 

Investigational  work  now  being 
conducted  at  the  Texas  Station  by 
Dr.  J.  C.  Miller,  in  cooperation  with 
several  local  breeders  of  registered 
Rambouillet  rams,  shows  that  favor¬ 
able  breeding  progress  can  be  made 
by  selecting  rams  on  the  basis  of 
their  breeding  and  progeny,  as  con¬ 
trasted  to  making  such  selections  on 
individuality  alone. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  individuality  of  the  ram  is  to 
be  completely  ignored.  In  addition  to 
a  record  of  acceptable  breeding,  the 
ram  should  be  well  covered  with  a 
heavy  shearing,  top  grading  fleece 
commensurate  with  the  standards  of 
the  particular  breed  concerned.  The 
ram  should  also  be  blocky  through¬ 
out,  thickly  and  deeply  fleshed,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  region  of  the  loin  and 
leg  of  mutton.  He  should  show  a 
strong  constitution,  as  manifested  by 
deep,  well  sprung  ribs;  likewise  the 
prospective  sire  should  prominently 
and  correctly  carry  the  essential 
characteristics  of  his  breed.  Last  but 
not  least,  he  should  be  either  eligi¬ 
ble  for  registration  or  preferably  be 
registered  in  a  recognized  sheep 
association.  His  registration  certi-. 
ficate  or  application  should  be 
properly  attended  to  on  purchase  and 
immediately  transferred  to  his  new 
owner.  If  these  conditions  cannot  be 
met,  it  is  found  best  to  look  else¬ 
where,  as  there  are  always  plenty  of 
reliable  and  long  established  sheep 
breeders  with  desirable  rams  for 
sale. 


The  “Know  How”  in  Milking 

When  cows  are  properly  milked, 
they  give  more  milk,  save  the  own¬ 
er’s  time,  have  lower  bacteria  counts 
and  are  troubled  less  from  mastitis. 
This  knowledge  is  not  entirely  new. 
Our  grandfathers  were  well  aware 
of  these  truths.  In  their  time  poor 
hand  milkers,  or  those  just  learning, 
were  seldom  offered  the  best  cows 
or  fresh  cows  to  work  on.  A  “strip¬ 
per”  or  farrow  cow  was  what  the 
milking  amateur  usually  received  to 
practice  on. 

The  advent  of  the  milking  machine 
changed  these  things  not  at  all. 
Properly  milked  cows  were  as  es¬ 
sential  with  a  machine  as  by  hand; 
even  more  so,  many  claim,  since  the 
chance  of  udder  and  teat  injury  to 
cows  is  greater. 

It  was  10  years  ago  when  a 
bulletin,  published  by  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva  under  the  authorship 
of  Dr.  A.  C.  Dahlberg,  called  attention 
to  improved  machine  milking 
methods.  This  research  led  to  a  pro¬ 
gram  by  the  State  Extension  Service, 
early  in  1943,  to  acquaint  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  with  those  machine  milking 
principles  that  result  in  “more  milk; 

I  in  saving  time;  in  reducing  bacteria 
and  in  lessening  mastitis.”  For  over 
a  year,  some  20  county  farm  bureaus 
emphasized  good  milking,  fast  milk¬ 
ing.  Other  States  soon  developed 
similar  milking  programs. 

This  suggestion  has  continued.  In 
1948,  “better  milking”  was  made  a 
major  item  in  the  statewide  Dairy 
Barn  Management  Program.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  these  early  extension  pro¬ 
grams  have  been  far-reaching.  The 
whole-hearted  participation  of  the 
milking  machine  manufacturers 


added  greatly  to  their  effectiveness. 

One  criticism  which  we  sometimes 
hear  is  that  while  dairymen  are 
aware  of  the  importance  of  good 
milking,  the  practice  of  the  good 
milking  art  is  not  always  adhered  to. 
Milking  machines  are  allowed  to  get 
out  of  order.  High  vacuum  and  poor 
inflations  are  mentioned.  Operation 
of  too  many  units  sometimes  means 
slow  milking  time  per  cow.  Improper 
washing  and  sanitizing  of  equipment 
leads  to  trouble.  Many  cows  are 
ruined  from  mastitis,  veterinarians 
say,  because  milking  machines  are 
carelessly  cared  for  and  operated. 

C.  G.  Bradt 


Proper  feeding  and  handling  produce 
good  results  as  demonstrated  by 
Donald  Gunn,  Suffield,  Hartford 
County,  Conn.,  and  his  900 -pound 
Angus  steer.  This  steer  placed  well 
in  the  4-H  Club  division  at  the  last 
Eastern  States  Exposition,  and  later 
sold  at  public  auction  for  41  cents 
a  pound  liveweight. 
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Hair  Beauty  on  a  Budget 
—  New  Free  Booklet 


Courtesy,  The  Toni  Co. 


Hair  beauty  can  be  a  family  affair, 
as  shown. 

• 

“Walk  into  a  room  —  or  take  off 
your  hat  —  and  what  does  everyone 
notice  first?  Your  hair!” 

It’s  true,  and  it’s  just  today’s  way 
of  saying:  “A  woman’s  hair  is  her 
crowning  glory.” 

A  lot  of  us  have  little  time  to  fuss 


much  about  hair.  All  the  more  rea¬ 
son  therefore  to  make  the  time  count 
that  we  do  spend  on  keeping  and 
making  the  hair  as  lovely  as  possi¬ 
ble,  —  at  home,  and  economically. 

This  is  where  “Hair  Beauty  on  a 
Budget”  comes  in.  For  here  is  a  book¬ 
let,  yours  for  the  mere  asking,  of  28 
pages  with  sketches  and  photos,  tell¬ 
ing  how,  in  your  own  home,  you  can 
have  nicer  hair,  prettier  too,  and  a 
more  becoming  way  to  wear  it  for 
your  particular  face  and  purse.  The 
simple  methods,  and  the  modern, 
both  are  described  and  pictured,  for 
all  the  girls  in  the  family:  teen  age, 
older,  and  even  the  children. 

It  is  surprising  how  our  young 
folks  like  to  see  their  mothers,  and 
grandmas  too,  take  a  nice  interest  in 
their  looks.  The  booklet  paves  the 
way,  with  excellent  ideas  and 
methods,  for  all.  , 

If  you  would  like  a  copy  of  “Hair 
Beauty  on  a  Budget”,  for  yourself 
or  any  of  the  girls,  just  drop  a  card 
or  note  to  HAIR  BEAUTY,  care 
Woman  and  Home  Editor,  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  mailed 
to  you  without  charge.  p.  s. 


_ August  by  Moonlight 

I  love  the  full  moon  mystery  of  August  every  year, 

It  brings  through  ancient  history  an  awe  that  holds  no  fear; 

For  a  bird  that  sings  at  midnight  (I’ve  never  known  its  name) 
Pours  forth  a  lilting  story  that  tells  how  August  came. 

So,  with  the  song  and  moonlight,  high  in  the  old  Lone  Pine, 

The  bird  and  the  month  of  August  are  special  friends  of  mine. 

Lone  Pine  Farm,  New  Hampshire  —  Lillian  Stickney 


Excellent  Sewing  and  Gay  Transfers  in  Colors! 


tv  ?373  ~  TUCK  AND  yoke  SHIRTWAIST  DETAIL  brings  an  easy  blouse  effect  (at¬ 
tractive  skirt  too)  to  this  all-season  dress.  Adaptable  choice  of  necklines  and  sleeve  lengths. 
Sizes  12-20,  36-48.  Size  18,  4*4  yds.  35-in.,  2%  yds.  trim.  20c. 

fsv  ^32<)  —  YOUNG  YOKED  DIRNDL  with  contrast  of  material,  plus  cunning  puppy  trans- 
rer  to  embroider  in  two  cute  curved  spots.  Completely  different  in  child’s  dress;  with 
Pantie  Sizes  2,  4,  6  and  8.  Size  4,  114  yds.  35-in.,  %  yd.  contrast.  Pantie,  %  yd.  35-in.  Ric 
rac-  3  Vs  yds.  20c. 

—  THE  PERSONALITY  APRON  —  POTHOLDERS  LIKEWISE.  A  perky  coverall 
mats  practical  with  heart  pockets,  and  heart  potholders  to  match!  Apron  sizes:  sm^ll, 
nredium,  large.  Medium,  214  yds.  35-in.;  514  yds.  binding.  Potholders  %  yd.  35-in.,  14  yd. 
contrast.  20c. 


■ . and  DYE-FAST,  TWO-COLOR  TRANSFERS!  Both  listed  below  —  deer 

ana  bunny  designs.  No  embroidery  to  do. 

tn  373  —  DEER  ME!  NO  EMBROIDERY  NEEDED.  Just  iron  the  lovely  little  brown  and 
on  Ui°lse  *awns  onto  your  material;  designs  are  dye-fast,  launderable!  Delightful  to  use 
m  Place  mats  and  matching  napkins,  on  dress  pockets,  hostess  aprons,  guest  towels, 
wonderful  for  quick  making  of  gifts!  Fifteen  314  inch  motifs  in  pattern  20c. 
h  .377  —  BUNNIES:  DYE-FAST,  LAUNDERABLE  COLOR  TRANSFERS  —  no  em- 
lin  a  erY  whatsoever  needed.  Lively  little  2  and  3-inch  bunnies  (with  brown  fur  and  pink- 
chua  ears*  romp  and  decorate  play  suits,  pajamas,  infant  creepers,  bibs,  place  mats, 
i-nudren’s  towels,  or  the  squares  of  a  story-telling  crib  quilt.  Eighteen  bunny  motifs  in 
Pattern!  20c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  1S51  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 
i_„.  ph£ASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  ?tyle  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
,,,  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
«  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
'oers;  2C  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 


MAIL  COUPON 


ourfrr 

29  free  samples 
of  fast-selling 
Name  Imprinted 
Christmas  Cards 
and  Stationery. 


SHOW  AMERICA’S  MOST  WANTED 
GREETING  CARD  ASSORTMENTS 


It’s  simple  .  .  .  it’s  easy  .  .  .  and  you  do  it  in  your 
spare  time.  No  experience  needed.  Make  friendly  calls 
on  friends,  neighbors,  fellow  workers.  Show  this  big 
exciting  selection  of  Christmas  Cards  and  Everyday 
assortments.  Each  one  a  masterpiece  of  beauty, 
originality  and  quality.  Sales  of  only  100  boxes  are 
easy  and  bring  you  up  to  $50  or  more.  Our  free 
booklet,  “The  Chilton  Plan,”  tells  you  how. 


CHRISTMAS  GREETINGS 


CHURCHES  —  ORGANIZATIONS  Raise  Funds  Easily 


TODAY 
No  Experience 


SEND  NO  MONEY  —  we  send  every¬ 
thing  you  need  to  start  making 
money  immediately,  including  free 
sample  displays  and  “on  approval” 
box  assortments.  Our  big,  free  cata¬ 
log  shows  complete  line  of  greetings, 
notes,  gift  wraps,  stationery,  gifts,  etc. 

NO-RISK  GUARANTEE 
The  Most  Liberal  Ever  Offered 
Nothing  could  give  you  more  protec¬ 
tion  or  assurance.  You  simply  can’t 
lose.  You  take  absolutely  no  risk. 


Needed 


CHILTON  GREETINGS  CO. 

147  Essex  St.,  Dept.  E-24,  Boston  11,  Mass. 

Send  me  at  once  your  complete 
Free  Trial  Offer,  including  approval 
samples. 


Nar 


Address- 
City — 


-Zone- 


-State- 


Personal 

To  Women  With 
Nagging  Backache 


Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable..  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages.  , 

J  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today  I 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED :  Cash  by  return  mail. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Drive  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Make  Money 

with  EXCITING  New 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Show  friends,  others,  lovely  LOW- 
PRICED  Name  -  Imprinted  Personal 
Cards — shipped  direct  to  customer 
and  big  Album  DeLuxe,  higher-priced 
Personals.  PLUS  40  Christmas  and  Everyday 
Asst's.  includinK  sensational  21 -card  ‘‘Feature’  * 
Assortment.  Sells  $1— your  profit  up  to  60c.  Re- 
-  ,  ligious.  Humorous,  Etchtone, Gift  Wrappings.  New 
/Kt/Aaiiaai>  Red  Velvet Ass’t-.Currier&Ives  Ass't.,  giant  value 
ffUlCC  COUPON  Ribbon  Assortment,  (80  yards  for  $1),  Stationery, 
others.  Fas  tael  ling  Gift  Items.  FREE  Samples  Per- 
rvK QwTTWUzQ  sonal  Cards;  “Feature”  Assortment  on  approval. 

Rush  Coupon  TODAY  I  WALLACE  BROWN,  INC. 
TODAY!  225  Fifth  Ave.,  Dept.  B- 1 38 NewYork  lO,  N.Y. 

r"B^i38  *““■  I 

I  NAME - | 

J  ADDRESS -  j 

|  CITY _ STATE. _ _  [ 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind¬ 
ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PAa 


...Earn  Easy  Cash 
New  CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Here’s  your  chance  for  easy 
extra  money  now  to  Christmas. 

Show  ARTISTIC  Christmas 
Cards  in  spare  time  to  people 
you  know.  You  need  no  experi¬ 
ence.  Everybody  buys  these  won¬ 
der  values!  You  make  up  to  100% 
profit  on  21-Card  $1  Assortment. 

Big  Variety  of  Fast  Money-Makers! 

Also  show  Embossed  Christ¬ 
mas  Cards  with  NAME  IM¬ 
PRINTED.  At  50  for  only 
$1.25,  they  sell  like  magic! 

Earn  extra  dollars  showing  Pop¬ 
ular  Comics — Religious  DeLuxe — 

Pets  and  Pals— Personalized  Sta¬ 
tionery,  many  other  fast-sellers. 

Earn  Money  Now! 

Get  FREE  Im¬ 
print  Samples 
and  Assortments 

on  approval.  Special  plan  for  church 
and  club  groups.  ACT  NOW! 


I  ARTISTIC  CARD  CO.,  Inc. 

356  WAY  STREET.  ELMIRA.  NEW  YORK 


I  Rush  FREE  Imprint  samples,  Assortments  on 
j  Approval . . .  also  details  of  $2,500  Prize  Contest. 


Name.. 


I  Address -  J 


j  City _ Zone _ State - - [ 


VlTHOUr 

i/M/rL 


$  i  oo00  •  $7500 

550°  *  V25°3  Worth  ! 


THRILLING  STYLE 
CLUB  PLAN^rr* 


Choose  your  Gifts  from  huge  selec¬ 
tion — silverware,  dinnerware,  elec¬ 
tric  irons,  toasters,  mixers,  cleaners, 
jewelry . . .  alsolovely  dresses  and  wear¬ 
ing  apparel — any  or  all  the  Gifts  you 
want — yours  without  one  cent  cost  on 
thrilling  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan! 
Your  friends,  neighbors  glad  to  join  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select  beautiful, 
latest-style  dresses  and  clothing  needs  at 
low  money -saving  prices  —  and  pay  on 
budget -plan  terms.  Valuable  premiums 
for  members,  too.  And  you  receive  gor¬ 
geous  gifts  —  $100.00,  $75.00,  $50.00,  $25.00 
worth — as  Club  Secretary! 

EVERYTHING  SUPPLIED 
FREE!  .  .  MAIL  COUPON! 

We  send  you  at  once,  FREE,  complete 
Wonder-Book  of  Gifts;  big  colorful 
Colony  Hall  Presentation  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  getting  costly  gifts  without 
paying  one  single  cent.  Rushcoupon. 

Colony  Hall  Style  Club 

Dept.  H-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 

Dept.  H-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 
Please  rush  at  once  Gift  Catalog, 
Style  Presentation,  and  full  details  of 
your  Colony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan. 


|  Name.. 

I 

1 


Address. 


|  City - State _ | 


Why  Champion  Home  Canners  Prefer 

BALL  DOME  LIDS 


FAMOUS 


SEAL 


No  guesswork:  you  feel 
the  seal!  Just  press  to 
test.  If  dome  stays  down, 
jar  is  sealed. 

5  •  WA  Y  Protection 

White  enamel  inner  coat; 
food  acid-resistant  gold 
lacquer  inside  and  out; 
flexible  tin-coated  steel 
center;  RED  rubber  sealing  compound.  Dome 
Lids  fit  all  Mason  jars.  In  buying  jars,  get 
BALL  —  only  jars  that  come  with  Dome  Lids. 


—  Mrs.  D.  M.  T eeters, 
R.  1,  Clinton,  fFashington 

Sweepstakes  winner  3  years  in 
a  row,  holder  of  91  ribbons, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Teeters  is  such  an 
expert  at  home  canning  that 
her  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  used  exclusively 
in  the  Washington  State  Fair 
exhibit  last  year. 

“The  lids  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  home  can¬ 
ning,”  says  Mrs.  Teeters.  “I’ve 
tried  them  all  and  find  Ball 
Dome  Lids  best.  That’s  why 
I  use  ONLY  Ball  Dome  Lids 
and  Ball  Jars.” 


I 

I 

I 

I 

i 

L. 


!  The  "Savings  Book"  of  the  Year 


Home  canning  saves  you  up  to  half  on  your  canned  food 
requirements!  Send  postcard  for  new  booklet,  “How  to  Save 
by  Home  Canning.”  Contains  latest  methods,  time  tables  and 
recipes.  Limited  supply  —  write  NOW  to: 


BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY,  Dept.  RN3,  Muncie,  Indiana 


Prepare  Food 
vfor  Freezing 

•  ...in  HALF  the  time! 


new  plastic  Freez-Tainer 

EASIER  TO  USE! 


•  made  of  strong  transparent  plastic 

•  moisture-proof,  leakproof,  odorproof 

•  saves  space  . . .  stack  neatly  on  top 
of  each  other 


•  ideal  for  refrigerators,  lockers  and  dry 
food  storage,  too! 

Now  you  can  freeze  foods  quicker,  easier 
than  ever!  No  setting  up,  no  wrapping,  no 
sealing.  Just  press  on  Freez-Tainer’s  flex¬ 
ible  top,  and  your  frozen  foods  are  protected 
perfectly.  Freez-Tainers  are  economical, 
too.  Use  them  over  and  over  .  .  .  they  last 
for  years.  Buy  a  few  today— you’ll  love  them! 


Helps  conserve  foods  for  the  defense 
effort. 

MJMJUttJlJ’ 


Freez*Tainer 


WcciWWW'*  - 


Crown  Cork  Specialty  Corp. 

Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 
St.  Louis  1  5,  Missouri 


l 

I 


atlas 

WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


Favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


Popular,  all-glass'  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are  made  of  clear,  crystal  glass  to 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  ATLAS/ 


ATLAS  E-Z  seal 

— the  standard, 
modern  all-glass 
style. 


New  Country  Kitchen  with  Ancestors! 


“How  nice  and  cool,”  folks  say 
when  they  come  in  from  the  blaz¬ 
ing  sun;  “How  nice  and  warm,”  on 
a  freezing  day  outdoors.  Now,  isn’t 
that  just  the  kind  of  kitchen  you  re¬ 
member  on  your  grandparent’s 
farm?” 

Yes,  our  kitchen  has  ancestors; 
but  it’s  modern  too. 


Free  hand  sketch  by  the  author  of 
old  air-tight  heater  for  winter  com¬ 
fort,  and  authentic  rush-bottomed 
rocker  in  the  Capwells ’  country 
kitchen  with  ancestors. 

We  aimed  to  build  into  our 
Connecticut  kitchen  the  family  liv¬ 
able  features  of  our  forebears’  time, 
also  the  laborsaving  -facilities  of  the 
present  day.  The  combination  makes 
this  room  the  most  inviting  in  the 
house,  we  think.  * 

Foil  instance,  the  funny  airtight 
heater  I  love  like  a  brother.  Its 
winter  warmth,  that  you  can  see  as 
well  as  feel,  augments  the  robust 
radiator  iwhich  thinks  it  is  so  smart 
— until  it  gets  down  below  zero!  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  a  “cooling 
system”  in  Summer  that  only  a 
country  kitchen  can  muster:  it  is  a 
big  old  butternut  tree,  four-^trunked, 
whose  rich  shade  seems  to  make  one 
great  green  “summer  kitchen”  out  of 


the  south  dooryard,  and  cools  the 
actual  kitchen  too. 

Then,  with  today’s  conveniences  of 
electric  refrigerator,  range,  a  new 
quick  freezer,  and  extra  electric 
gadgets,  there  is  time  on  occasion  to 
sit  in  the  rush-bottomed  rocker  to 
toast  by  the  stove  in  Winter;  or,  in 
Summer,  to  rest  in  the  butternut’s 
shade,  indoors  or  out. 

Our  country  kitchen  has  ancestors 
through  two  generations:  First,  my 
grandfather’s  up-country  farmhouse 
where,  Summers,  I  lived  and  had  my 
well  being  as  a  child.  From  it  we  in¬ 
herited  that  prime  requisite  of  any 
country  home,  a  kitchen  dooryard. 
Ours  is  set  endways  to  the  road;  the 
kitchen  opens  onto  it.  Secondly,  my 
father’s  kitchen  always  had  a  big 
coal  range  for  heat  as  well  as  cook¬ 
ing;  hence,  our  old-fashioned  air¬ 
tight  heater.  A  table  to  read  and 
write  at  goes  back  to  Father’s  kitchen 
table  at  which  we  always  had  break¬ 
fast,  and  studied  evenings.  Likewise 
the  rockers:  there  were  two,  one  for 
Auntie,  the  other  for  a  visitor. 

Another  kitchen  ancestor  is  our 
apple-green  door  in  the  middle  of 
white  clapboards,  set  narrow,  be¬ 
cause  that  was  the  way  Grand¬ 
father’s  were.  And  so,  as  you  come 
in  you  see  our  living-kitchen,  long 
and  narrow:  22  feet  by  'nine;  and 
you  face  the  *  airtight  stove  and 
rocker  close  by. 

From  my  cooking  end  I  look  out, 
through  three  sink  windows,  upon 
my  husband’s  “goldmine  and  hobby” 
(so  he  says),  his  workshop;  beyond 
and  up  to  the  woods  stands  My 
Pine  which  waves  green  fingers 
“Hello”,  firm  on  its  feet  through 
every  wintry  storm.  The  pine  (as 
with  the  butternut)  I  consider  part 
of  the  kitchen  because  in  Summer  it 
calls  me  to  trudge  up  there  with  my 
workbasket.  I  even  tell  it  my 
troubles;  and  it  nods  and  sighs  ■ — 
what  more  could  any  friend  do? 

If  you  will  stay  to  dinner,  you  will 
look  out  from  the  kitchen’s  eating 
end  over  the  white  picket  fence  to 
the  mailbox  and  the  road  through  a 
six-over-one  small-paned  window, 
matching  the  other  three.  Though  all 
the  windows  are  set  high,  the  ceiling 
is  low,  still  another  ancestral  fea¬ 
ture,  but  necessary  to  make  our 
kitchen  ell  set  snug  against  the  old 
low  stone  barn  which  now  is  the 
main  part  of  our  house. 

The  kitchen  floorboards  are  nar¬ 
row  because  my  husband  skilfully 
laid  them  in  the  manner  of  today, 
having  the  good  builder’s  respect 


Up-to-date  corner  of  kitchen  showing  modern  range,  edge  of  steel  sink 
(left)  and,  at  right,  the  inch-thick  ash  butcher’s  cutting  board  as  heat  proof 
counter  over  pine  cupboards,  unpainted  and  waxed  —  in  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Capwell,  R.F.D.,  Waterford,  Conn.  All  woodwork  done 
by  the  former;  ■  sketch  by  the  latter. 
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for  hard  wood.  He  "too  made  the  plain 
pine  table  we  eat  from,  and  its  fac¬ 
ing  settles  on  the  old  good  lines,  all 
unpainted  but  rubbed  with  wax. 
These,  along  with  the  insides  of 
both  doors,  are  darkening  pleasantly 
with  time.  In  fact,  all  the  pine  cup¬ 
boards  and  woodwork  are  so  treated, 
changing  slowly  from  a  fresh  pine 
blonde  to  our  browned  biscuit  stage. 

That  brings  me  to  the  matter  of 
color  for  a  kitchen.  With  us  there  is 
so  much  color  outside,  there  is  no 
need  for  competition  inside.  We  have 
a  mere  hint  of  green-blue  on  the 
workcounter  surface;  plain  draw 
curtains  are  the  same  neutral  tone. 

I  could  tell  you  of  many  devices 
for  convenience  that  Bobby,  my 
husband,  has  built  over  the  years: 
my  Grocery  Store  for  canned  goods 
under  the  south  windows;  stainless 
steel  sink  the  right  height;  a  one- 
inch-thick  ash  butcher’s  meat¬ 
cutting  board  (on  top  of  shelved  cup¬ 
boards)  that  is  so  heat  resistant  that 
I  can  plop  down  red  hot  bread  pans 
out  of  the  oven  on  that  hard  clean 
surface.  My  prize  of  prizes  is  a  drop 
leaf  tea  table  he  made  by  hand  from 
discarded  table  leaves  bought  at 
auction.  It  wheels  about  wherever 
I  want  it. 

On  the  modern  side,  we  have  14 
electrical  outlets!  Clock,  toaster, 
percolator,  refrigerator,  grill,  etc., 
and  six  indirect  wall  lights,  shaded 
with  honey  beige  color,  giving  that 
oldtime  mellow  glow  to  this  kitchen 
of  today,  whose  feature,  old  and  new, 
are  greatly  loved. 

And  I  love  too  to  heap  a  plate  with 
oldtime  white  meal  johnny  cakes, 
made  by  the  same  rule  as  those 
served  long  ago  in  a  country  kitchen 
to  a  very  small  boy  (my  grand¬ 
father)  who,  after  60  years  of 
preaching  the  word  of  God,  would 
now  be  147  years  old  —  if  he  could 
but  step  into  our  kitchen  today. 

Lucile  Capwell 


JLSU  [LUUV  UlLULTLV  T  piiffCe  -  ll  S 

Chocolate  Nut  Jiffy  Cake.  And 
delicious .” 


Have  a  Piece  of  Cake?  — 
Chocolate  Nut  Jiffy 

A  new  kind  of  cake  is  always  wel¬ 
come,  to  the  family  as  well  as  to  the 
homemaker  who  bakes  it.  Here  is 
one  from  the  South  that  comes  with 
special  recommendation  of  being 
new  and  delicious.  Try  it  out  on  your 
family  and  see  if  you  don’t  get  words 
of  praise  here  in  the  Northeast! 

Use  1%  cups  sifted  enriched  flour; 
2  teaspoons  baking  powder;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  salt;  V3  cup  butter;  %  cup 
sugar;  1  egg;  %  cup  milk;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla;  V2  teaspoon  almond 
extract;  y2  cup  finely  chopped  nuts; 
1  cup  grated  sweet  chocolate. 

Sift  together  flour,  baking  powder, 
and  salt.  Sift  the  flour  mixture  into 
a  bowl.  Add  butter,  sugar,  egg,  milk, 
vanilla,  and  almond  extract.  Beat 
until  smooth;  pour  into  a  well- 
buttered  and  floured  nine-inch 
square  pan.  Sprinkle  chopped  nuts 
on  top  of  the  batter.  Sprinkle  the 
grated  chocolate  over  the  top,  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  corners.  Bake  in  a  350 
degree  oven  for  30  to  35  minutes.  Let 
cool  in  pan  and  cut  into  three-inch 
squares.  This  will  yield  nine  serv¬ 
ings. 


Pickles  and  Preserves 

What  a  tantalizing  place  the 
kitchen  becomes  when  you’re  mak¬ 
ing  pickles,  with  all  those  good 
smells  and  whiffs  of  spice!  You  want 
to  linger  just  a  little  bit  longer  in 
the  fragrant  kitchen  to  better  en¬ 
joy  this  luxury,  while  you  may. 

Whether  you’re  making  pickles, 
relish  or  preserves,  there’s  a  great 
satisfaction  in  the  rich  homey 
smells  you  get  now,  and  the  knowl¬ 
edge  that  your  shelves  are  filling  up 
with  the  bounty  of  Summer  for  a 
Winter  of  plenty.  The  recipes  below 
will  provide  plenty  of  enjoyment 
both  now  and  then.. 

Garden  Relish 

Use  2  cups  ground  green  and  red 
sweet  peppers;  2  cups  ground  peeled 
cucumbers;  1  cup  ground  onion;  1 
cup  ground  green  tomatoes;  1  cup 
vinegar;  y4  cup  water;  Vs  teaspoon 
cayenne;  1  tablespoon  mustard  seed; 
1  tablespoon  celery  seed;  4  teaspoons 
salt. 

Combine  '  vegetables  in  a  bowl. 
Bring  to  a  boil  the  vinegar,  water 
and  seasonings;  pour  over  vegetables 
and  mix.  Let  stand  unitl  cool.  Pack 
into  jars.  This  relish  will  keep  for 
several  weeks  if  kept  covered  in 
refrigerator. 

Peach  and  Raisin  Conserve 

Use  4  pounds  skinned  and  Atoned 
cut  peaches;  3  cups  water;  6  cups 
sugar;  2  cups  seedless  raisins;  lx/2 
cups  chopped  nut  meats.  Cook 
peaches,  water  and  sugar  about  15 
minutes.  Add  raisins  and  cook  until 
mixture  thickens;  add  nut  meats  and 
cook  5  minutes  longer.  Pour  into 
sterilized  jars  and  seal. 

Yellow  Tomato  Preserve 

Use  2  quarts  small  yellow  toma¬ 
toes;  1  lemon,  cut  thin;  iy2  teaspoons 
ground  ginger  or  V4  pound  chopped 
candied  ginger;  8  cups  sugar;  1  cup 
water. 

Wash  tomatoes  and  remove  stems, 
but  do  not  peel  or  slice.  .Combine 
with  other  ingredients  and  cook 
slowly  until  thick.  Pour  into  hot, 
sterilized  jars  and  seal  at  once.  If  the 
self -seal  metal  or  glass-cap  jars  are 
used,  process  in  a  hot-water  bath  for 
20  minutes  to  insure  a  seal. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Apple  mint  tapicoa:  Add  1  table¬ 
spoon  chopped  mint  to  regular  recipe 
of  tapioca.  In  lime  or  orange  Jello: 
Add  l  teaspoon  chopped  mint  to 
regular  recipe  of  lime  or  orange  jello. 
With  pear  sauce:  Add  %  to  Vz  tea¬ 
spoon  Pineapple  Sage,  Spearmint  or 
Bemon  Balm. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

1  wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to 
write  personally  to  all  the  friendly 
and  kindly  Rural  New-Yorker  read¬ 
ers  who  sent  greetings  to  us  for 
our  Golden  Wedding  anniversary 
this  past  June  29th.  Our  many  thanks 
go  to  each  one  of  the  237,  and  to 
our  Editor,  Persis  Smith,  and  to 
those  who  helped  her  forward  the 
heartwarming  messages  which  made 
our  anniversary  a  truly  golden  day. 

None  of  the  family  knew  who 
gave  the  news  ahead  of  time  to  Mrs. 
Smith  [The  news,  Mother  Bee,  came 
to  me  from  another  Vermonter, 
Naomi  M.  Ingalls,  whom  readers  will 
recall  as  having  written  about  the 
Rosary  Vine  at  Easter,  p.  s.],  but 
cards  and  notes  came  from  many 
places,-  from  old  friends  and  many 
new  ones  in  The  R.  N.-Y.  family. 
Notably,  also,  came  one  from  the 
daughter  of  the  clergyman  who  per¬ 
formed  the  ceremony  50  years  ago. 

Because  the  Little  Brown  House 
was  in  the  midst  of  needed  repairs 
(the  living  room  ceiling,  for  instance, 
was  torn  down  and  waiting),  we 
planned  no  celebration  here.  After 
various  suggestions  and  some  plans 
that  had  to  be  changed,  Fred  and 
Karl  decided  upon  a  family  get- 
together  at  their  house  which  is 
centrally  located  and  whose  rooms 
are  large. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
all  six  boys,  our  sons,  were  together, 
and  all  the  grandchildren,  except 
Bill  and  his  bride  who  expected  to 
'come  later  when  Bill  had  his 
furlough. 

One  special  thing  we  did  was  to 
have  pictures  taken  of  the  family  in 
a  group  similar  to  one  that  appeared 
in  The  Rural  New-Yorker  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  ago.  The  little  three- 
year  old  in  that  earlier  picture  now 
has  a  three-year  old  who  resembles 
his  Dad  28  years  ago.  And  the  two 
older  boys  now  have  boys  larger 
than  themselves.  Leonard  and  Mary 
brought  their  little  family  of  three 
boys  and  a  girl,  along  with  a  huge 
white  and  gold  “wedding  cake.”  The 
small  grandchildren  all  played 
happily  together. 

A  neighbor  of  Fred’s  is  one  of  “my 
girls”,  or  was  53  years  ago,  when 
she  was  six,  at  school,  and  I  was  18. 
They  came  to  call,  and  so  did  other 
mutual  friends  and  neighbors.  The 
day  ended  with  a  trip  to  a  Drive-In 
theater.  A  moonlight  drive  home, 
with  a  wonderful  display  of  North¬ 
ern  Lights  as  an  extra,  made  a  per¬ 
fect  conclusion  to  our  Golden 
Wedding  celebration. 

Mother  Bee 
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For  Wonderful  Bread 
Use  Betty  Crocker’s  Bread  Reci 


GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR 


You’ll  make  light,  full-volumed  loaves  of  bread — easier  and 
quicker — with  Gold  Medal  Flour  and  Betty  Crocker’s  bread 
recipe.  Gold  Medal  is  a  modern  bread  flour  with  soft,  mellow 
qualities  which  help  make  your  dough  easier  to  handle.  Gold 
Medal  may  not  work  best  with  a  recipe  calling  for  a  tougher, 
harsher  flour.  You’ll  find  Betty  Crocker’s  bread 
recipe  in  twenty-five  pound  or  larger  sacks  of  Gold 
Medal  “ Kitchen-tested ”  Enriched  Flour. 

YOU  NEED  ONLY  ONE  BRAND - 
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GOLD  MEDAL  '  ] 


For  Breads .  * » Biscuits . *  •  Pies .  • .  Cakes .  •  •  Cookies 
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Beacon  next 


The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 
Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

HASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 
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NO  FUEL  WASTE 
EASY  TO  CLEAN 
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BROWER 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  •  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill. 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


B I  N OCULARS  "''N 


•  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion-guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  chock  or  money  order 
t  S3  95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-21 
V  438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN. 


J 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


How  to  Always  Have 


.95 


Make  Your  Own  Automatic  Electric 
Water  Heater 
now  for  only 

$19 

ONE  YEAR 
GUARANTY 
....  Install  in  5  min. 
jSf!  No  disturbing  or 
draining  of  tank 
or  pipes 

Underwriters  Lab.  Approved  Heater 

Enjoy  lots  of  hot  water  to  wash,  bathe,  shavo. 
Heater  keeps  water  HOT  in  your  present  tank. 
Turns  ON  when  needed  —  shuts  OFF  when  water 
is  heated.  No  flue,  dirt,  fire!  Ideal  for  30-gal. 
tanks!  Hotter  screws  Into  any  size  boiler  taps  as 
shown.  Plugs  Into  outlet  .  .  .  1250vw.  110  v,  AC. 
(Also  1975  w.  220  v.  $21.95)  .  .  .  works  auto¬ 
matically  thereafter.  Temperature  adjustable  be¬ 
tween  120  to  180  degrees.  Replaces  coal,  oil,  gas 
In  home,  store.  Summer  cottage,  green  house,  farm, 
barn,  stock  tank,  poultry  scalder.  factory.  Uses 
only  %  to  %c  electricity  per  gallon  hot  water. 
Why  burn  expensive  main  furnace  unit  for  Summer 
hot  water?  Send  check  or  M.  O.  NOW:  save  post¬ 
age  shipping  charges.  Money  back  in  10  days 
if  not  delighted.  ORDER  NOW  ....  TODAY. 

COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  RN2 

50  CHURCH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 


SENSATIONAL  PROFITS  ON 


APONITTIS 

with  rrt^OicAPON 

npas 


1951  Weno  Caponette  Broiler  sales 
breaking  all  records.  Market  paying 
prices.  Big  weight  gains  on  same  leed- 


below  comb  with  WENE  Implanter.  _ _ _ _ 

given.  Ask,  yo.ur  dealer  or  order  direct,  giving  dealer’s 
name.  Vial  of  100  Pels  $2.50;  1000  Pels  '$21.00 ;  New 
IMPROVED  SURE- SHOT  Automatic  Implanter  $1.75. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  46- H  VINELAND.  N.  J. 

Coast  to  Coast  Poultry  Health  Service 


PULLETS 


PULLETS 


10.000  Brookside  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN,  Prop.,  Box  R.  Sergeantsville.  N.  J. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshlres,  Ro«k- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 


FEEDER  TURKEYS 

8  to  10  weeks  old  ready  for  range  or  porch.  No  brood¬ 
ing  required.  Broad  Breast  Bronze  and  Broad  Breast 
Whites.  From  our  own  Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 

O.  V.  OOELL,  East  Lake  Rd.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD. 
ESBENSH ADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


Bronze  and  Bourbon  Bed  lloyal  Palin  Poult  Eggs 
ELSIE  M.  HALLOCK  Washington  Depot,  Conn. 


DUCKLINGS 


GIANT  PEKiNS  $30-100 

WHITE  RUNNERS  $25-100 

Superior  Strain  White  Runners  $30.00-100.  Fawn- 
White  Runners  $28.00.  Mammoth  Pekins  $28.00 

Colored  Rouens  $40.00.  Add  21  per  duckling  orders 

less  than  100.  Toulouse,  Wh.  &  Brown  China  Goslings. 
ZETTS  POULTRY  FARM,  DRIFTING.  PENNA. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


Geese,  Goslings,  Toulouse  and  Wh.  Chinese,  started 
and  fully  feathered.  Hans  Kuhn,  Grand  Gorge,  N,  Y. 


-  _F  A  N  F  O  L  D  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


STOP-™  FLIES 

AND  MOSQUITOES  ALL  SEASON 
WITH  JUST  ONE  APPLICATION  of 


mDEI  THE  NEW  INVISIBLE  BARRIER 
*rEL  THAT  GUARANTEES  RESULTS 

AMAZINGLY  EFFECTIVE  IN  USE  Flies  are  known  to  carry  and  transmit  dangerous 
You  must  see  FLI-PEL  work  to  realize  how  amazingly  diseases  such  as  dysentery  and  typhoid.  They 
effective  it  is!  Brush  it  on,  or  spray  it  on  and  your  afe  suspected  of  transmitting  the  dreaded  polio 
troubles  with  flies  and  mosquitoes  just  disappear.  FLI-  virus.  Now,  with  just  one  application  of  FLI- 
PEL  is  transparent  and  invisible — harmless  to  humans  I'LL,  you  can  eliminate  this  hazard  all  season, 
and  pets,  yet  the  invisible  residual  FLI-PEL  deposit  Your  money  back  if  FLI-PEL  fails.  Don't  delay 
lasts  for  months.  One  application  on  screens,  doorways,  — protect  yourself,  your  family  and  your  live- 
Iightfixtures.etC.literallybanishespestyinsectsalJ season,  stock  now! _ 

One  Application  Lasts  All  Season  H ! M ! I >YM\ H I Kil  I >1 TWM 1  J»1  ?  1 

FLI-PEL  is  stainless,  odorless, harmless!  Spray  your  ^***“** 
home,  barn,  cattle,  fishing  clothes,  summer  cottage,  |  united  enterprises.  Dept.  FRY*3 
nursery.  Use  it  indoors  or  out — wherever  disease  breed-  g  S31  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  III. 
ing  flies  and  mosquitoes  are  a  problem.  |  Send  FLI-PEL  on  your  money-back  guarantee 

BUY  ON  MONEY-BACK  GUARANTEE  >  ''  * .to  ba/,lsl‘ n;os“’n,°“  3,1  season' 

FLI-PELcomes  toyou  with  a  money-  .  —  _  _  J  encose  .  n  pos  pai  • 

back  guarantee— your  money  back  if  (AOft  J  D  Send  C.O.D.  I  11  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  costs, 
it  fails.  Enough  FLI-PEL  to  fly  and  “  j 

mosquito-proof  your  six  room  home  or  Atm  !  NAME . 

barn  all  season  for  only  * 

UNITED  ENTERPRISES  »  address . . . 

531  W.  Webster  Avenue  Chicago  14,  Illinois  \  CITY . ZONE _ STATE.. 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  July  23,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets,  93  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
pullets,  fowls  and  fryers  at  the  Long 
Island  City  Terminal  were  light; 
caponettes  moderate.  Demand  moder¬ 
ate  for  best  pullets;  good  for  best 
caponettes;  slow  for  fryers  and 
fowls.  Market  weak  for  fryers  and 
fowls;  steady  to  firm  on  best  capon¬ 
ettes;  others  dull;  steady  on  pullets. 

Prices  oh  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl 
— under  six  lbs.,  few  40  cents;  6-6 V2 
lbs.  37V2-38  cents,  few  40  cents;  6M2- 
7  lbs.  35  cents;  poor,  rough  or  heavy 
30-34  cents.  Leghorn  30-32  cents. 
Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up  45-47 
cents;  4y2-5  lbs.  ord.  qual.  38-41 
cents;  Black,  5  lbs.  and  up  44  cents; 
4-4  Vz  lbs.  ord.  qual.  41-42  cents; 
Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up  50  cents;  4% -5 
lbs.  45-48  cents.  Fryers  —  Cross,  31- 
33  cents,  poor  27-28  cents;  Rock,  33 
cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock,  4-4 14 
lbs.  40-42  cents,  few  43  cents;  4  lbs. 
37V2-40  cents,  poorer  35-37  cents; 
Cross,  31/2-4  lbs.  34-35  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruit  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light.  Demand  fair. 
Best  berries  held  steady.  Apples  con¬ 
tinued  dull.  Peaches  closed  slightly 
weaker  under  increased  supplies. 
Blackberries  and  Dewberries  —  New 
Jersey,  per  qt.  25-33  cents;  per  pt. 
15-23  cents.  Cherries  —  Hudson 
Valley,  Red  Sweet  12  qt.  bskt.  $2.00- 

2.25,  black  $2.25-2.50;  Red  Sour,  12 
qt.  bskt.  $1.25-2.00.  Peaches  —  New 
Jersey,  Red  Birds  2*/2  and  2*4  in.  up, 
bu.  bskt.  $3.00,  2  in.  min.  $2.50;  Early 
Red  Free  2!4  in.  up  $2.50-3.00;  2  in. 
up  $2.50;  Jersey  Land  21/4  in.  up 
$2.00-3.00;  various  sizes  and  varie¬ 
ties:  y2  bu.  bskt.  $1.50-1.75,  some 
fine  quality,  high  $2.25,  fair  and 
small,  low  $1.00.  Raspberries  — 
Hudson  Valley,  per  pt.  20-22  cents. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  liberal 
to  heavy,  demand  fairly  active.  Mar¬ 
ket  steady  to  firm  for  spinach,  celery 
and  eggplant;  weaker  for  other  items. 
Beans  —  Snap,  Hudson  Valley, 
Valentine,  bu.  bskt.  $1.50-2.25,  poorer 
$1.00;  Plentiful  $1.25-2.50;  Wax  $2.50. 
Long  Island,  Valentine,  bu.  bskt. 
ordinary  75  cents  to  $1.00;  Bountiful 
75  cents  to  $1.25,  few  best  $1.50; 
Cranberry  $1.75-2.50,  poorer  $1.00- 
1.50.  Cabbage  —  Hudson  Valley,  do¬ 
mestic  round,  green,  1%  bu.  box 
$1.00.  Long  Island,  Domestic  round, 
-green,  1%  bu.  box  $1.00-1.25,  low 
75  cents;  Red,  mostly  $1.00.  New 
Jersey,  Green,  domestic  round  and 
red  50-lb.  sk.  mostly*$1.25.  Carrots — 
Orange  County,  topped  and  washed, 
bu.  bskt.  $2.00-2.50;  50-lb.  sk.  $2.00- 


2.25.  Cauliflower  —  Catskill  Mt.  Sec., 
crate  $1.50-2.00,  few  best  $2.25-2.50, 
fair  $1.00-1.25.  Corn  —  Hudson 
Valley,  sack,  75  cents-$1.25,  poorer 
50  cents;  Long  Island,  crate  65-75 
cents,  few  $1.00.  Eggplant  —  New 
Jersey,  bu.  bskt.  $3.00-3.75,  few  High 
Bush  $4.00;  Italian  $3.50;  y2  bu.  bskt. 
Italian  $2.00-2.50.  Escarole  —  Long 
Island,  1%  bu.  box  75  cents-$1.00; 
New  Jersey,  $1.00-1.25,  fine  $1.50- 
2.00.  Lettuce — Western  N.  Y.,  Iceberg, 
East.,  crt.  2-doz.  $1.25-1.75,  poorer 
75  cents;  Big  Boston  $1.00-1.50,  Ro- 
baine  $1.25-1.50;  Orange  County,  Ice¬ 
berg,  Eastern  Iceberg  crt.  *  2-doz. 
$1.00-1.50,  few  $1.75,  poorer  75  cents. 
Big  Boston  $1.00-1.50,  poorer  75 
cents.  Romaine  $1.25-1.75,  poorer  75 
cents  to  $1.00.  Onions  —  Orange 
Co.,  Yellow,  50-lb.  sk.  $1.50-1.75, 
White  Boilers  25-lb.  sk.  $2.25-2.50; 
New  Jersey,  Yellow,  50-lb.  sk.  $1.75- 
2.00,  few  best  $2.25.  Peppers  —  New 
Jersey,  Bullnose  type  bu.  bskt.  and 
hmpr.  $1.50-2.00,  fair  $1.25;  Italian- 
elles  $1.75-2.25;  Cherry  $2.00-2.50, 
few  $3.00;  Long  Hot  $2.50-3.25,  fair 
quality  $2.25.  Potatoes  —  Long 
Island,  Cobblers,  U.  S.  No.  1  Size  A, 
100-lb.  sk.  $1.75-2.00;  50-lb.  sk.  $1.00. 
Tomatoes  —  New  Jersey,  12-qt.  bskt. 
75  cents  to  $1.25,  some  best  $1.50, 
poorer  low  as  50  cents;  Plum  Toma¬ 
toes  20-qt.  crate  $2.50-3.00,  few  $3.50; 
y2  bu.  bskt.  $1.50-2.00,  few  $2.25-2.50, 
poorer  $1.25;  12-qt.  climax  bskt. 

$1.50. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light.  Demand  good. 
Market  steady.  Large  Whites,  per 
doz.,  63-65  cents.  Large  Browns  64 
cents.  Medium  Whites  and  Browns 
58-60  cents.  Pullet  Whites  43  cents; 
Pullet  Browns  40-41  cents.  Peewee 
Whites  29  cents.  Peewee  Browns  27 
cents. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  July  23, 
1951. 

Beans  —  Green,  1,233  bxs.,  Round, 
best  mostly  $2.00,  others  $1.00-1.50; 
Flat,  mostly  $1.25-1.50,  few  higher. 
Beets  —  735  bxs.,  18  bchs.  85  cents. 
Cabbage  —  2,912  bxs.,  18  hds.,  most¬ 
ly  $1.75;  Danish  $2.00,  Red  107  bxs., 
$1.25-1.50.  Carrots  —  1,503  bxs.,  18 
bchs.,  best  $1.25,  poorer  75  cents,  to 
$1.00.  Celery  —  4,571  bxs.,  12  bchs., 
best  $1.50,  some  $1.25.  Corn  —  8,092 
bxs.,  5  doz.,  best  mostly  $1.50,  some 
$1.25.  Lettuce — Boston  Type,  69  bxs., 
18  hds.,  75  cents;  Iceberg  Type,  905 
bxs.,  18  hds.,  best  $1.50-2.00;  Maine 
Iceberg  Type  (18!s)  mostly  $1.75- 

2.25.  Onions  —  Pioneer  Valley,  1,678 
bags,  50  lb.  best  large  $1.50-1.75. 
Potatoes  —  850  bags,  100  lb.  Cobblers 
$1.75-2.00.  Squash  —  Straight  Neck, 
1,744  bxs.,  Yellow,  mostly  75  cents, 
Zucchini,  75  bxs.,  small  best  $2.50. 
Tomatoes  —  H.  H.,  25,988  lbs.,  best 
mostly  25-26  cents. 


Keep  the  Layers  Cool 

On  a  hot  summer  afternoon  the 
laying  house  may  actually  be  like  an 
oven.  It  is  therefore  wise  to  consider 
how  to  prevent  this  condition. 

It  is  advisable  to  keep  the  laying 
house  cool  from  the  viewpoint  of 
mortality  as  well  as  for  the  comfort 
of  the  birds.  Layers  housed  in  com¬ 
fortable  pens  are  more  likely  to  lay 
well.  Summer  weather  is  partially 
responsible  for  declining  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  birds  that  have  laid 
several  months. 

One  suggestion  is  to  make  the  roof 
a  heat  barrier.  Roofs  finished  with 
aluminum  paint  or  other  heat  reflect¬ 
ing  paints  are  found  to  be  several 
degrees  cooler  on  a  hot  day  than 
those  not  so  treated.  This  type  ma¬ 
terial  works  very  well  on  nearly  all 
kinds  of  roofing  material  and  is 
found  to  be  fairly  durable.  However, 
these  paints  lose  their  effectiveness 
once  corrosion  starts  to  take  place. 
Aluminum  sheets  will  do  about  the 
same  kind  of  job  as  the  paint.  In 
some  instances  such  material  can¬ 
not  be  *used  because  the  roof  pitch 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  leaking. 
If  the  pitch  is  all  right  and  a  new 
roof  is  in  order,  aluminum  sheets 
will  do  an  excellent  job. 

Another  consideration  is  that  on 
some  farms,  it  is  not  desirable  to 
use  heat  reflecting  materials  on  the 
outside  of  the  roof.  Consequently 
these  situations  can  Easily  be  over¬ 
come  with  various  insulating  ma¬ 


terials  — insulating  batts,  blankets, 
boards  or  fill  materials.  Selection  of 
any  one  of  these  materials  for 
the  summer  heat  check  is  dependent 
upon  the  ease  of  its  installation.  The 
fireproof  quality  of  the  material 
should  be  carefully  considered. 

Another  problem  involved  is  in¬ 
stalling  ■  such  material  in  the  spaces 
between  or  under  the  rafters.  Be 
sure  that  the  installation  is  rat  proof. 
Provided  the  building  is  well  con¬ 
structed,  such  rat  harboring  ma¬ 
terials  may  be  sealed  with  thin  con¬ 
crete  asbestos  board.  Perhaps  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  for  these 
materials  to  work  well  in  the  Winter, 
there  should  also  be  an  adequate 
vapor  barrier  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  insulation.  (The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  Jan.  6,  1951,  page  42). 

Aluminum  foils  are  another  type 
of  material  used  to  reflect  heat.  These 
are  installed  on  the  inside  of  the 
roof.  In  general,  these  materials  are 
easy  to  work  with,  and  will  last  for 
a  number  of  years.  However,  they 
lose  some  of  their  effectiveness  due 
to  corrosion  and  collection  of  dust. 
Broilermen,  too,  often  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  protect  their  stock  during 
extremely  hot  periods.  These  same 
suggestions  may  be  used  in  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  instances. 

Thought  and  time  spent  in  in_ 
stalling  any  of  these  materials  is  re¬ 
paid  either  in  lower  mortality  from 
heat  prostration,  or  prolonging  good 
egg  production  well  into  the 
Summer.  H.  W.  Hickish 
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Problems  in  Pullet  Rearing 


For  the  poultry  farmer  whose 
primary  interest  is  commercial  egg 
production,  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
important  as  the  proper  rearing  of 
his  pullets.  In  many  cases  the  be¬ 
havior  of  pullets  during  their  laying 
years  is  controlled  entirely  by  factors 
associated  with  conditions  existing 
before  egg  production  ever  started. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  records  of  the  egg 
laying  tests  where,  although  man¬ 
agement  is  kept  absolutely  uniform 
after  the  pullets  are  housed  at  the 
'  test,  there  is  a  wide  difference  in 
the  records  obtained. 

In  the  New  Jersey  Flock  Mating 
Test  of  1949-50,  where  the  results 
are  calculated  on  the  basis  of  net  in¬ 
come  over  feed  costs,  the  winning 
pen  returned  $5.19  a  bird,  whereas 
the  lowest  pen  returned  only  71  cents 
a  bird.  The  reasons  for  this  differ¬ 
ence  were  all  established  before  the 
pullets  reached  the  test.  In  another 
comparison  the  mortality  observed 
in  entries  from  two  different  farms, 
over  a  four  year  period,  showed  that 
for  one  man  the  losses  were  respec¬ 
tively,  7.7% —0  —  7.7%  .and  7.7%; 
while,  during  the  same  years,  an¬ 
other  farm  had  losses  of  26.9%  — 
26.9%  — 48.7%  and  36.9%.  Why  was 
it  that  the  birds  from  one  farm  did 
not  survive  throughout  the  test  year, 
and  yet  the  mortality  from  the  other 
farm  was  very  low?  The  factors  no 
doubt  would  differ  on  each  farm. 
Some  of  them  could  be  traced  to  in¬ 
heritance,  but  undoubtedly  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  young  stock  also  has  its 
influence. 

Restrict  Feed  on  Good  Range 

Studies  along  this  line  have  been 
conducted  at  the  New  Jersey  Station 
for  some  years,  the  first  reports 
showing  that  it  was  quite'  desirable 
to  feed  chicks  for  as  rapid  growth 
as  possible  during  the  brooding 
period.  Lowering  the  protein  con¬ 
tent  of  the  ration  for  baby  chicks 
proved  to  be  undesirable,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  pullets  later  in  life 
filled  out  normally  and  eventually 
attained  a  weight  comparable  with 
pullets  that  were  fed  on  standard 
diets  for  chicks.  Such  retarding  in 
some  of  the  experimental  work  was 
brought  about  by  the  overfeeding  of 
grain  to  chicks  during  their  brooding 
period.  The  practice  of  feeding 
grain  to  chicks  is  followed  on  many 
farms,  yet  in  this  test  it  proved  to 
be  undesirable  when  it  came  to 
developing  pullets  of  good  quality. 

Years  ago  the  general  practice  was 
to  feed  chicks  grain  but,  in  those 
days,  the  feeding  of  liquid  milk  was 
also  a  common  practice.  When  this 
was  done,  good  growth  was  obtained 
despite  the  grain  feeding.  With 
modern  diets  all  known  factors  that 
make  for  satisfactory  growth  are 
present  in  the  mash;  therefore  the 
feeding  of  grain  has  the  effect  of 
diluting  the  good  qualities  of  the 
mash.  All  evidence  points  to  the  fact 
that  chicks  should  be  kept  on  all¬ 
mash  diets  until  they  are  at  least 
eight  weeks  old,  and  there  is  no 
harm  whatsoever  in  keeping  them 
growing  rapidly  until  they  are  12 
weeks  old.  This  applies  equally  to 
late  hatched  and  summer  reared 
chicks. 

After  this  initial  start,  _the  situ¬ 
ation  is  somewhat  different.  The  evi¬ 
dence  indicates  that  it  is  well  for 
pullets  to  be  slightly  retarded  in  their 
growth  and  the  onset  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction  delayed  somewhat.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  restricting  the 
feed  on  range,  a  practice  which  not 
only  retards  development  but  makes 
for  economy  in  feeding  as  the  grow¬ 
ing  pullets  will  range  farther  and 
consume  more  grass  than  they  would 
if  kept  on  full  feed.  Such  retarding 
never  should  go  to  the  point  of  being 
excessive,  however;  it  should  take 
place  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  months  rather  than  just  at  a  time 
when  the  pullet  starts  to  lay.  A 
sound  plan  for  the  feeding  of  range 
birds  during  this  period  is  to  supply 
mash  in  the  morning  to  last  about 
two  hours  (usually  about  four  to  five 
pounds  per  100  birds  a  day),  and 
then  withhold  feed  until  late  after¬ 
noon,  when  grain  should  be  fed,  giv¬ 
ing  the  birds  all  they  want  to  eat. 
Experimentally,  the  same  thing  has 
been  accomplished  by  allowing  the 
birds  to  have  access  to  both  grain 
and  mash  from  10  a.  m.  to  five  p.  m. 

While  the  practice  of  restricting 
feed  is  desirable  when  growing 


pullets  have  access  to  a.  good  grass 
range,  one  must  recognize  that  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  if  range 
conditions  become  unfavorable  dur¬ 
ing,  hot  weather  in  midsummer,  or  if 
the  range  is  populated  so  heavily 
that  all  the  grass  is  consumed  before 
midsummer.  The  success  of  restricted 
feeding  depends  entirely  on  the 
quality  of  the  range  and  that  always 
must  be  considered.  When  the  range 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory,  re¬ 
stricted  feeding  never  should  be 
followed. 

Confinement  Rearing 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for 
confinement  rearing.  In  this  case  the 
plan  at  all  times  should  be  that  of  a 
full  feeding  schedule,  preferably 
with  all-mash  rations,  using  the  nor¬ 
mal  20  per  cent  protein  chick  starter 
for  the  first  eight  or  10  weeks,  and 
then  an  all-mash  16  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  ration  after  that  time.  Very  good 
results  have  been  obtained  at  the 
New  Jersey  Station  by  using  only 
two  all-mash  mixtures,  one  the  all¬ 
mash  chick  starter  and  the  other  the 
all-mash  for  layers;  the  switch  is 
made  when  the  birds  are  10  weeks 
old. 

When  grain  is  fed  to  birds  reared 
in  confinement  after  the  brooding 
period,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  quantity  is  restricted,  and 
the  grain  and  mash  consumption 
kept  in  equal  proportions.  Confine¬ 
ment-reared  pullets  are  quite  apt  to 
start  cannibalistic  habits  if  they  are 
fed  too  much  grain  in  proportion  to 
mash.  One  can  always  expect  pullets 
reared  indoors  to .  come  into  produc¬ 
tion  somewhat  sooner  than  those 
raised  on  range,  and  for  that  reason 
late  hatched  pullets  often  respond 
better  to  confinement  rearing  than 
do  those  hatched  early  in  the  season. 

On  the  question  of  confinement 
rearing,  there  i^  the  perpetual  prob¬ 
lem  as  to  just  how  much  more  ex¬ 
pensive  it  is  to  raise  birds  indoors 
than  on  range.  From  the  standpoint 
of  feed  saving,  evidence  from  vari¬ 
ous  state  colleges  clearly  indicates 
that  from  five  to  10  per  cent  of  the 
feed  required,  from  10  weeks  old  up 
to  the  time  of  egg  production,  can  be 
saved  by  usirfg  a  good  range.  The 
actual  value  of  this  in  dollars  and 
cents  will  vary  from  $40  to  $75  per 
acre  of  range,  depending  on  the 
number  of  birds  pastured.  Still 
greater  savings  can  be  made  in  this 
respect  if  the  diets  are  adjusted  to 
the  range  conditions.  The  Ohio  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  has  recommended  a 
mixture  for  Rhode  Island  Red  pul¬ 
lets  on  an  ideal  range,  with  250  birds 
per  acre.  The  mixture  is  as  follows: 
60  lbs.  whole  corn,  10  lbs.  oats,  15 
lbs.  ground  corn,  5  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
3  lbs.  meat  scrap,  4  lbs.  soybean  oil 
meal,  1  lb.  calcite  grit,  1  lb.  granite 
grit,  and  1  lb.  §alt. 

This  mixture  should  be  supplied 
in  hoppers,  giving  the  birds  all  they 
want  to  eat;  no  other  feed  or  supple¬ 
ment  is  used  at  any  time.  As  soon  as 
pullets  show  signs  of  coming  into 
production,  they  are  switched  from 
this  ration  over  to  a  usual  feeding 
program.  By  eliminating  from  the 
mixture  various  expensive  vitamin 
factors,  that  naturally  occur  in  grass 
or  sunshine,  the  Ohio  workers  have 
been  able  to  develop  a  range  feed 
that  is  economical  and  yet  very 
satisfactory. 

Finally,  a  good  range  can  be 
maintained  only  where  the  grass  is 
mowed  at  frequent  intervals  in  order 
to  keep  it  in  a  succulent  condition. 
It  is  also  preferable  to  have  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  clovers  so  as  to  furnish  the 
birds  with  a  legume  crop  of  high 
nutritive  value.  C.  S.  Platt 


“But,  dear,  Mother  can’t!” 


HUBBARDS 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil- 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub- 
*  bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for  meat 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 

Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


v - "  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

'  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Recognized  Everywhere 
as  Still  the  Pace-Setter! 

Christie’s  rigid  breeding  practices 
give  living  proof  to  how  new  frontiers 
can  be  reached  by  a  poultry  architect 
building  a  bird  for  limitless  quality. 
SPIZZERINKTUM  today  is  a  synonym  not  only 
for  vim  and  vigor,  but  also  for  the  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  chick  which  grows  into  a  champion  egg 
layer  and  premium  meat  bird.  Write,  wire,  or 
call  today!  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 

CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 

BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


BABCOCKS 

HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

crEAT  E R 5 

At  the  19?0  Storr’s  Conn,  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1844-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Bed-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Bocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

p^rpfeSEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 

^ Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

^BC^tTPouihY^V^' 

m.3«  hh»ca,  n. 


Sold  by  better 

broiler  hatcheries  everywhere 

“Ask  your  hatcheryman ** 

NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 

BOX  30  KINGSTON,  N.H. 


"A  superior  strain 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 

TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Bio,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 

Also  Delaware-Nichols  Hamp  Cross  (White 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phone  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 

PHONE  8503  BARKER  2,  N.  Y. 


£L 


i 


Rocks 


,1  Send  for  fcmauiifid 
'■[  new  cctaloB  NOW' 
))  and  read  the  story 
!(  behind  the  record 


SEX-LINKED 
!H ALLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
fcHAMP  IONS 


made  by  V  0c  jyf£  CROSSBRED 

|  top  «oaH,y  ShLdwsjon. 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

k  Box;  60  W oiling  ford ,  Conn. 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

weeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
ireaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
ains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
IEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns,  R.O.P.  Sired 
fcocks.  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE; 


VENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H-3,  VINELAND,  N.J. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  price 


,a  is 

iviriMwen: 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 

PUIPIfC  CAN  SHIP  PROMPTLY 

V,XTlV^JVD  STATE  TESTED  P.  CONTROLLED 

Large  Type  Wh.  Leg.,  Bl.  Hinorcas,  Anconas,  our 
own  stock  $12-100,  Pits.  $24,  Ckls.  $3.  Crosses  & 
N  H.  Reds.  Bar.  &  Wh.  Rocks  $12-100,  Pits.  $18, 
Hvy.  Ckls.  $10.  Hvy.  Mix  $8.  Ass’td,  our  choice  $4- 
100.  Postpaid  on  cash  orders.  Postage  added  on  C.O.D. 
orders.  Twin  Hatchery,  Box  l-C,  McAlistorville,  Pa. 

Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  yaor* 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  the  profitable  choice 
for  broilers,  roasters,  or  layers. 

Every  breeder,  on  our  farm — 100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Now  I  Circular  free — write. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 

BABY  CHICKS 

BARRED  ROCKS  (exclusively) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Pall  and  Winter  delivery. 
It’s  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  Fall 
and  Winter  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  •  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

Off  f  O  Poultry  Yards 
JlI  »  -*  O  and  Hatchery 

Telephone  II.  CALLICOON,  NEW  YORK 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 


MiHwhWill 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattie'ooro.'vt. 


MATTFRN’S  RELIABLE  CRICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  A  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
AH  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTER  NS 

HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


nmn  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
SHUT  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1888. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal.  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  berecd  CHICKS 


WITH 
EACH 

10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt,  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off— Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON  r 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad.  PBICES  pER  ^ 

Barred  and  White  Rock, . }  Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerel. 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks,  >  $12.90  $16.90  $13.90 

Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  I 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks. . /  - 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns .  12«90  26«00  3«95 

Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &,  <*<7  aa  "  c  qc 

Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  .  .  l<5«vU  ^/■UU  ZKZK) 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


AA  Per  100 
iYW  Left  Overs, 


Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps,  ~ 
Wyandottes 


Hants,  ) 
s.S.  L> 


13.90 

14.95 


26.00 

27.00 

17.90 


16.00 


All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 


$1Q.90 


Per  100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 
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Retire? 


M9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun I 


In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  goi'ng  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In'  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Fa  rmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  A nd  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 


}ymmuMail  the  Coupon  for  Detailsumm 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

„  R-17 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
completelnformation  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 

Name . Age. . . 

St.  or  RD .  . . 

City . State . . 


\ 


■ 

■ 


IHg  Post  Holes 

cxne-a-mixtxite 


New  McCulloch  Earth  Drill  makes  fence 
building  faster,  easier.  Special  5-hp  gasoline 
engine  does  the  work,  drills  clean,  straight 
holes  anywhere  a  man  can  walk.  Earth  Drill 
complete  with  6"  auger  weighs  only  79  lb., 
cost  only  $420  <f>  o.  b.  Los  Angeles)  9"  and 
12"  augers  also  available. 

Converts  into  Chain  Saw 

Attachment  available  for  conversion  in  <810 
minute  into  standard  5-49  chain  saw. 

SEND_C0UP0N_F0R  F^EEJNFORMAIION^ 

{™McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP.,  DEPT.  CR 

I  Los  Angeles  45,  California 

Send  me  information  on  your  new  Earth  Drill, 
j  and  name  of  nearest  dealer. 

|  Name _ _ _______ 

I 

I  Address _ _ _ _ 

I  City  or  ennnty  State 


TR  AVFI  to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
*  *  M-iRj  Europe  or  around 

the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 
KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  S*.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


“SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.l’.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlson.Kenoza  Lake,  N.Y. 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Boto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  Inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


Publisher’s  Desk 


It  happened  in  New  York  City, 
where  all  are  “supposed”  to  be 
worldly  wise:  —  A  green  goods 
game  involving  the  old  money¬ 
making-machine  swindle  was  played 
successfully.  Here  is  how  this  one 
worked.  Two  men  ^elected  a  victim 
to  whom  they  showed  a  “miraculous” 
machine  explaining  that  every  time 
one  bill  was  put  in  two  would  come 
out.  The  credulous  victim  hurriedly 
got  together  $25,000,  part  of  it 
borrowed  money.  He  hurried  to  the 
rendezvous  with  the  money.  As  a 
first  “proof”  the  unscrupulous  pair 
took  a  $20  bill,  put  it  in  the  ma¬ 
chine,  which  made  considerable 
noise  and  threw  off  “gas.”  As  the 
magic  process  of  producing  two  $20 
bills  was  eagerly  anticipated,  the 
victim  or  customer  was  asked  to  go 
out  and  get  a  glass  of  water.  When 
he  returned  there  were  two  $20  bills 
—  convinced  he  paid  over  the 
$25,000.  There  was  much  conversa¬ 
tion  and  confusion,  noise  from  the 
machine  and  congratulations  on  his 
coming  good  fortune,  and  finally  the 
experiment  was  declared  completed. 
He  was  handfed  two  bundles  of 
(what  he  supposed)  were  $100  bills, 
amounting  to  $50,000.  The  promoters 
hurried  off,  pleading  an  important 
engagement.  The  credulous  victim 
opened  the  package,  which  was 
merely  a  lot  of  paper  —  no  money. 
Naturally  the  two  men  planned  to 
skip  town.  One  man  and  the  money 
succeeded  in  getting  away,  but  the 
police  traced  the  other,  who  admitted 
the  swindle.  This  trick  is  as  old  as 
the  hills,  and  the  wonder  is  that 
anyone  would  be  so  gullible.  It  pays 
to  stop,  look  and  listen. 

Victor  E.  Reese  of  Mt.  Joy,  Penna., 
was  fined  $200  and  given  a  six 
months’  suspended  sentence.  He 
operated  a  mail-order  business  under 
the  name  of  “Betty’s  Chicks  and 
Reese’s  Chickery,”  advertising  to  sell 
triple- A  tested  chicks  for  4%  cents 
apiece.  It  was  charged  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  that  he  bought  surplus 
stock  of  inferior  grades  at  from  one- 
fourth  to  two  cents  apiece  and  sold 
them  to  his  customers  as  high  grade 
chicks. 

Will  you  look  over  this  literature 
for  a  working-at-home  plan  and  let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  the 
proposition  of  John  P.  Walsh  of 
Buffalo?  m.  s. 

New  York 

The  “plan”  is  a  system  of  “invisi¬ 
ble  textile  reweaving,”  which  costs 
$1.00.  For  this  dollar  a  circular  is  sent, 
with  three  patterns  and  two  match¬ 
like  sticks  and  a  needle  with  a  hook. 
Mr.  Walsh  claims  that  is  all  the 
equipment  needed  to  do  the  weaving. 
The  “outfit”  appears  to  be  a  crude 
and  pretty  slim  affair.  We  are  told 
by  experts  that  invisible  weaving 
cannot  be  learned  by  correspondence; 
that  a  year  and  a  half  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  time  to  learn  the  method, 
which  requires  perfect  vision;  that 
only  one  in  fifty  has  the  aptitude  to 
learn,  and  the  “needle”  sent  with 
this  outfit,  is  perfectly  useless.  In¬ 
vestment  would,  we  fear,  be  a  great 
disappointment. 

Many  remedies  and  drugs  are  on 
the  market  claiming  miraculous  re¬ 
sults  from  their  use.  Mail  order 
promoters  offer  them  indiscrimin¬ 
ately  and  one  or  two  concerns  under 
injunction  are  said  to  have  had  a 
“going-out-of-business”  sale  and  sold 
quantities  of  their  products  before 
the  injunction  could  be  issued.  A 
timely  precaution  is  to  consult  a 
physician  before  taking  any  drugs  or 
doctoring  yourself.  The  promiscuous 
use  of  miracle  medical  drugs  is 
dangerous.  The  so-called  “wonder” 
drugs  have  saved  many,  but  doctors 
are  still  feeling  their  way  with  many 
of  them.  They  recognize  that  after¬ 
effects  may  be  more  harmful  than 
the  disease  for  which  they  are  given. 
Self-medication  is  a  growing  habit, 
and  the  man  who  tries  to  be  his  own 
doctor  can  land  in  a  peck  of  trouble. 
This  is  the  gist  of  the  advice  given 
in  a  recent  meeting  of  medical  au¬ 
thorities  and  is  worthy  of  consider¬ 
ation.  Information  about  drugs  and 
medicines  and  their  use  should  be 
referred  to  a!  personal  physician,  or 
medical  association. 


We  referred  some  time  back  to  a 
“swindle  scheme”  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
which  involved  the  sale  of  jewelry, 
ostensibly  on  the  credit  or  instal¬ 
ment  plan  of  buying,  but  which 
proved  to  be  salary  or  wage  assign¬ 
ments.  Following  the  pattern,  the 
scheme  was  worked  by  Mogul 
Jewelers  Inc.,  Paul  Mogul,  President, 
Bronx,  N.  Y.  It  is  charged  that  trick 
sales  methods  and  “get-rich-quick” 
operations  were  used  as  weapons  to 
“defraud”  thousands  of  poor  working 
people  in  the  amount  of  $500,000. 
It  was  also  charged  that  9,000 
watches  costing  $18  to  $23  each  were 
sold  at  a  markup  of  300  per  cent. 
The  buyers  thought  they  were  sign¬ 
ing  “receipts,”  but  in  fact  they  signed 
actual  wage  assignments.  When  the 
victims  tried  to  reclaim  their  money, 
they  were  rebuffed.  It  is  also  charged 
that  “fictitious  names”  were  used  on 
letterheads.  The  Attorney  General 
charged  the  concern  with  a  fantastic 
fraud  and  requested  the-  Supreme 
Court  to  dissolve  the  firm.  This  is 
the  third  action  this  year  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  brought 
against  so-called  “wage  assignment” 
jewelers.  It  is  good  work,  and  we 
recommend  examining  all  papers 
carefully  before  signing. 

After  all  the  letter  writing  and 
appeals  I  made  to  a  company  and 
a  radio  station,  without  a  peep  from 
them  in  response,  just  one  letter 
from  you  brought  a  response  and  my 
order  was  filled  pronto.  It  shows  that 
it  pays  to  subscribe  to  the  farmers’ 
friend  —  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I 
had  never  patronized  radio  adver¬ 
tisers  before  and  was  just  about 
ready  to  chalk  this  $3.50  up  to  ex¬ 
perience,  but  then  decided  to  see  if 
you  could  do  something  about  it.  The 
most  important  point  is  that  this 
particular  company  did  not  get  away 
with  a  bad  business  practice,  and  it 
will  no  doubt  behoove  them  to  be  a 
bit  more  careful  about  handling 
customers  in  the  future.  We  hope  so 
anyway.  c.  w.  B. 

New  Jersey 

We  cannot  hope  to  be  successful 
every  time  we  write  a  letter  to  a 
delinquent  debtor,  but  a  little 
pressure  is  helpful  once  in  a  while. 
The  radio  stations  and  their  sponsors 
must  begin  to  realize  that  they  can¬ 
not  ignore  the  public  nor  send  out 
inferior  goods. 

The  enclosed  advertisement  of  the 
Hyclass  Manufacturing  Company, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  showing  a  name 
plate  which  would  reflect  in  the 
dark,  was  sent  to  us  and  being  hu¬ 
man  and  interested,  sent  the  $2.00 
about  a  month  ago.  I  have  not  had 
a  word  of  acknowledgement  of  my 
letter.  Would  you  please  look  into 
the  matter  for  me?  You  seem  to  get 
results  when  others  fail.  May  I  wish 
you  success  in  all  your  endeavors. 

New  York  Mrs.  m.  a.  • 

We  were  unsuccessful  in  this 
matter,  as  our  letter  came  back 
“Moved  —  left  no  address.”  We  are 
hoping  to  trace  them  and  if  any 
reader  has  any  knowledge  of  the 
concern,  please  advise  us. 

I  have  received  a  small  cross  and 
am  asked  to  send  25  cents  to  Miami, 
Florida.  Do  you  know  it  and  is  it  a 
legitimate  charity?  x.  y.  z. 

New  York 

The  plastic  cross  is  put  out  by  a 
partially  disabled  veteran  who  uses 
the  trade  name,  “Disabled  Veterans 
Plastic.”  It  is  not  an  activity  of  a 
known  group  of  veterans,  but  a 
private  commercial  promotion  for 
the  benefit  of  one  man.  It  is  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  appeal  and  has  no  connection 
with  the  Disabled  American  Veter¬ 
ans.  We  have  never  looked  with 
favor  on  the  plan  of  ssending  out 
unordered  gadgets  or  goods  of  any 
kind  to  any  individuals.  It  should  not 
be  necessary  to  send  key  tags, 
“luqky”  pieces,  etc.,  in  order  to  get 
a  contribution  for  worthy  causes. 
The  proportion  for  charity  is  small 
after  paying  cost  of  manufacture, 
distribution  and  commissions  to 
salesmen. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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it  BIGGER 

YIELDS  OF  EVERY  SMALL 

^GRAIN  AND 

SOYBEAN  CROP  J 

STANDING  or  D OVt/A* 


Whether  grain  or  soybeans  are  standing 
or  down  you’ll  harvest  a  bigger  yield 
with  a  Hume  Pick-Up  Reel.  Picks  up 
and  feeds  grain  .eVenly,  gently  without 
shattering.  See  your  local  Hume  dealer. 


for  <omplete  Information  If 
your  dealer  cannot  supply 


Qitl  m 

Qostt&UteS. 


H.  0.  HUME  COMPANY  •  menoota,  8,  IU. 


Low  Cost  System 
Makes  Milking  Easy 


You  can’t  milk  economically  without 
this!  Connect  milking  machine  to 
your  T-33  milk  refrigerator,  and  have 
the  20th  Century  System  of  Milking. 
Direct  from  cow  to  cooler  milking.  No 
pipe  lines  needed.  Beware  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  cost  more  money  and  re¬ 
quire  more  labor.  Take  the  labor  out 
of  milking  and  make  milking  a  plea¬ 
sure.  Own  this  system  for  as  little  as 
$476.  Pays  for  itself  in  ^6  to  12 
months.  For  free  literature,  write: 

ZERO  MFG.  CO. 

612-N  Duncan,  Washington,  Mo. 


Still  Available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations. 

Still  Available 

A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Sizes  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Farmer!, 
TruckerB.  'etc.  Write  for  Price!  and  Sample!,  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canraa  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  M 
tbe  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  P  HI  LA.  6,  PA. 


-  IN  A  HURRY?  - - 

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mall.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send  4 
same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%  (plus  two  3c 
stamps  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in 
plastic  ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer 
limited.  -  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.,  R-3,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  atsembllss. 

Prompt  shipment.  -Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mas*. 
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How  to  Preserve  the  Keep¬ 
ing  Quality  of  Apples 

(Continued  from  Page  462) 

handling  is  a  potential  source  of 
bruising.  If  the  apples  are  to  be 
sized  and  graded  by  machinery,  the 
machine  must  do  a  minimum  of 
bruising.  Hand  grading  is  sometimes 
done  on  the  softer  varieties  just  to 
escape  the  bruising  that  accompanies 
machine  handling. 

Ripening  Gases.  Apples,  as  they 
become  ripe,  give  off  gases  which 
tend  to  ripen  such  apples  and  others 
in  the  vicinity.  Apples  that  were 
picked  overmature,  or  were  picked 
at  the  right  time  and  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  orchard  three  to  five 
days,  will  give  off  enough  ripening 
gas  to  ripen  up  the  properly  picked 
and  properly  stored  apples.  Even 
properly  picked  and  stored  apples 
tend  to  ripen  themselves  up.  The 
rate  of  this  ripening  can  be  delayed 
by  “air  purification.”  This  is  done  by 
circulating  the  storage  atmosphere 
through  activated  carbon  made  from 
coconut  shells.  When  properly  used, 
air  purification  will  add  about 
a  month  to  the  storage  life  of  most 
varieties.  It  is  of  no  benefit  to  apples 
that  are  ripe  when  placed  in  storage. 

Scald  Gases.  Apple  scald  is  caused 
by  an  accumulation  of  certain  gases 
given  off  by  the  apples  themselves. 
This  gas  actually  “burns”  or  scalds 
the  skin  of  susceptible  varieties.  The 
amount  of  scald  gases  and  the  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  the  gases,  vary  from 
season  to  season. 

The  standard  method  of  control 
has  been  to  use  mineral  oil  paper  to 
absorb  these  gases.  Air  purification 
will  remove  some  of  these  scald 
gases  but,  in  a  bad  scald  year,  will 
not  do  a  good  control  job.  On  the 
average  we  have  had  as  good  results 
with  air  purification  as  with  shred¬ 
ded  oiled  paper.  The  best  results 
have  been  with  oiled  paper  wraps. 

Carbon  Dioxide  and  Oxygen.  In 
ordinary  cold  storage  we  do  not 
worry  usually  about  these  two  gases. 
In  controlled  atmosphere  storage  we 
purposely  control  both  of  them. 

Foul  Odors.  Surface  molds,  certain 
types  of  construction,  wooden  con¬ 
tainers  and  other  odor  sources  may 
contribute  undesirable  odors  to  the 
storage  atmosphere.  These  odors  are 
absorbed  by  the  apples  and  affect 
their  flavor.  Surface  molds  on  the 
walls  and  ceiling  of  the  room  can  be 
kept  at  a  low  level  by  good  plant 
sanitation. 


Subscribers *  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-18,174.  Inquire 
R.  G.  Wearne.  M.  D..  Senior  Director,  Wimic 
State  School.  Waasaic,  N.  Y, _ _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  jingle  and  married  men:  60 

cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  lor  married  men.  <  Bam  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Are.,  Union,  N .  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2563  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Woame,  Sr.  Director.  Waasaic 
State  School.  Wassalc,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 

month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  erperienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. _ _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ ] _ _ _ _ 

COTTAGE  couples,  ages  30-50  (without  children). 

Beginning  salaries  $5,274  per  couple,  less  small 
charge  for  maintenance.  One  month's  vacation  a  year, 
also  sick  leave  with  pay.  Write  or  call  for  appoint¬ 
ment.  New  York  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
near  Warwick,  New  York. _ _ 

HELP  Wanted;  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 

attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital. 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination: 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ 

COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country 
home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 
housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6138,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

WANTED;  Experienced,  reliable  dairy  farmer, 
married  or  single,  to  work  farm  on  share  basis  in 
Chenango  County,  N.  Y.  Write  BOX  6202,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ __ 

ABLE-BODIED  couple  on  large  farm  Eastern  New 

York.  Must  like  dogs.  Man  to  assist  gardening, 
grounds,  maintenance.  Woman  to  help  in  main  house. 
Separate  6-rooui  house.  No  liquor.  Permanent.  N.  Y. 
Unemployment  and  Disability  Insurance  coverage. 
Write  fully.  Give  telephone  number.  BOX  6219, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

LICENSED  practical  nurse,  $35  for  40  hour  week, 

room,  board,  lanudry  included.  Andersen  Nursing 
Home,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. _ ' _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  poultryman  with  son  working 
age.  5-room  cottage  modern,  agricultural  school 
graduate.  4,000  layers  retail  egg  business  will  con¬ 
sider  50-50  basis  over  cost  or  salary  with  bonus. 
Write  full  details,  previous  employment,  opening 
available  immediately.  BOX  6301,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


RELIABLE,  single  man,  preferably  middleaged, 
interested  in  kennel  work,  room  and  board 

furnished.  Write  Robert  Curtis,  The  Seeing  Eye, 
loc.,  Morristown,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Working  farm  foreman,  must  have 

thorough  knowledge  full  line  farm  machinery.  Good 
pay,  modern  living  quarters.  Also  can  work  on  crop 
sharing.  Farm  consists  of  600  acres  of  the  finest 
producing  land.  If  qualified  call  Harry  Rosenthal 
collect  at  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.  9-3350. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman  for  three-time  milking  pure 
bred  herd.  Good  pay,  modern  living  quarters.  If 
qualified,  call  Harry  Rosenthal  colect  at  Mamaroneck, 
N,  Y.  9-3350. _ _ _ _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  man,  dairy  farm.  References. 
Write  Larson  Farm,  Brookfield,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  to  operate  small  fruit 
and  general  farm.  Part  salary  and  part  shares. 
Good  opportunity  for  reliable  party.  State  experience 
and  qualifications.  BOX  6307,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Reliable,  married  man  and  family  for 
New  York  State  grape  farm;  excellent  opportunity; 
references.  Hugh  Wilkinson,  Irving,  N.  Y. _ _ 

SUBURBAN  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey,  home  has 

room  for  older  woman  to  live  in.  Light  housekeep¬ 
ing,  simple  cooking,  young  children  in  family. 
Nominal  wage.  References  exchanged.  Call  collect 
Ridgewood  6-8782  after  7  P.  M. _ 

MARRIED  man  on  dairy  farm  near  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Small  apartment  and  good  wages  to  right  man. 
Ernest  Newell,  Glenmont,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Woman  to  assist  with  housekeeping  In 
a  small,  church  home,  for  elderly  women.  No  cook¬ 
ing  or  laundry.  Pleasant  working  conditions.  Live 
in.  Southeastern  Pennsylvania.  Write  BOX  6310, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  practical  nurse-housekeeper.  Live 

in.  Good  home.  BOX  6311,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Houseman,  good  cook,  serving  bachelor 
eight  months  in  Florida  and  four  months  in  New 
York  Btate.  State  qualificatoins  and  salary.  Reply 
BOX  120,  Harverstraw,  New  York. _ 

COUPLE:  Husband,  care  some  stock,  hay,  garden, 
lawns,  maintenance  tractor  equipment  and  snow 
plow.  Wife,  occasional  housework  optional.  Residence 
on  place;  bath,  heat.  10  miles  from  Albany.  BOX 
6325,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FARM  home  school  needs  responsible  farmer  and 
capable  housekeeper  with  or  without  children. 
Cultural  home.  Security.  Best  schooling.  References. 
Bergllhof,  Lower  Salem.  Ohio. _ ] _ 

WORKING  manager,  modern  poultry  plant,  capacity 
5,000  layers.  Good  wages  and  living  accommo¬ 
dations.  Excellent  proposition  for  properly  qualified 
person.  Clove  Valley  Poultry  Farm,  LaGrangeville, 
N.  Y.  North  Clove  2167. _ _ 

BOY  or  man  able,  willing,  reliable,  help  work  small 
farm ;  garden,  lawn,  flowers,  one  horse,  a  cow,  500 
chickens.  Plenty  to  eat.  State  experience,  ir  any, 
age,  salary  desired.  Room  for  self,  radio.  Eusner, 
Monticello,  N.  Y. _ 

GIRL  or  woman  wanted  to  help  in  small  modern 
equipped  boarding  house.  Must  bo  neat,  clean,  will¬ 
ing,  able;  state  age,  experience  if  any  and  salary. 
Mrs.  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  couple  (cook  and  chauffeur-butler)  or  man 
capable  of  cooking,  serving  and  driving  for 
family  of  two  at  country  residence  near  Burlington, 
Vermont.  Year  round  employment  at  good  wages. 
References  expected.  C.  P.  Hasbrook,  Essex  Junction, 
Vermont.  » 

COUPLE,  well  paid,  permanent  position,  private 
modern  equipped  farm,  own  quarters,  steam  heat¬ 
ing,  electricity  free.  Man  to  take  care  of  farm  and 
small  dairy.  Wife  to  do  housework  and  cooking  when 
owners  on  premises.  Farm  products,  privileges.  Refer¬ 
ences  required.  State  wages.  Write  Lazare  Kaplan, 
630  5th  Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Man  maintenance,  chickens;  wife  house¬ 
work  half-days  only.  Cozy  new  apartment,  bath, 

produce,  salary.  Describe  selves  fully;  character 
references,  drive,  telephone.  BOX  6326,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ . 

WANTED:  Housekeeper,  permanent,  7 -room  house, 
suburb  of  New  York,  fond  of  children.  Own  room 

and  bath.  State  salary.  BOX  6327,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work. 
H,  Theune,  R.  D.  1,  East  Stroudsburg.  Pa. _ 

NURSEMAID-Housekeeper:  Live  in,  permanent, 

private  room,  suburban.  Unusually  fine  opportunity. 
State  wages,  experience,  age,  references.  BOX  6328, 

Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Single,  experienced  man  for  dairy  farm. 

Steady  job,  good  home  and  wages.  D.  N.  Bervy, 
East  Chatham,  N.  Y. _ 

UNUSUAL  opportunity  for  couple  on  small  estate. 

Man  general  wor  kand  maintenance;  woman  house¬ 
keeper,  simple  cooking.  Separate  caretaker’s  house. 
Owners  will  cooperate  and  encourage  ideas  to  in¬ 
crease  income  by  developing  possibilities  of  place. 
This  is  excellent  chance  for  the  right  couple  looking 
for  permanent  home.  BOX  6329,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  needed  to  help  take  care  of  house 
and  children.  Westchester  County.  Own  room  and 
bath.  BOX  6330,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

GENERAL  farmer,  married,  tractor  man.  experience 

with  swine  preferred,  not  essential.  Modern  cottage, 
furnished,  all  privileges.  Write  giving  experience, 

salary.  Kurt  Muhlberg,  Manager  Bay  Wood  Farm, 
Forked  River,  N.  J. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  to  milk  cows.  Must  also  be 
able  to  hand  milk.  Good  wages  and  living  quarters, 
including  board.  Further  information  telephone 

collect  Harmony  Jersey  Farms,  John  Street,  Green- 
wich.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Men  to  work  in  private  institution  as 
orderly,  houseman,  kitchen  helper  or  garden  hand. 
Write  for  pariculars  stating  which  position  pre¬ 
ferred.  R.  Blair,  Manager,  Ward  Homestead,  Maple- 
wood.  New  Jersey. _ * 

HOME  to  elderly  pensioned  couple;  exchange  care- 

taking,  Huntington,  L.  I.  Write  BOX  6336,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HERDSMAN:  Real  good  Holstein  herd,  modern  barns, 
equipment,  dwelling,  salary,  bonus.  Only  highly 
experienced,  steady,  reliable  man  considered.  BOX 

6337,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  farm  estate  on  Long  Island.  Husband 
principal  duties,  lawns,  gardenings  and  general 
maintenance.  Wife  should  be  plain  cook  and  good 
housekeeper.  Family  of  three.  Modern  living  quarters, 
goqd  working  conditions,  top  pay.  Give  full  par¬ 
ticulars  in  first  letter.  References  required.  BOX 

6338,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  man  on  farm,  interested  in 
home  rather  than  high  wages.  No  obligation  to 
woman  with  one  child.  BOX  6317,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

DAIRY  farmer,  married,  for  small  pure  bred  herd, 
Albany  County,  New  York.  $175  per  month,  small 
house,  milk.  References  required.  BOX  6318,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  farmer,’  sober  and  reliable,  good  hand  milker, 
chances  for  advancement,  references  required;  ex- 
cellent  location.  Edward  Wengert,  Boonville,  N.  Y, 
WANTED:  Working  farm  manager.  Graduate  of 
agricultural  college  preferred,  but  this  is  not 
essential.  Care  of  farm  machinery,  knowledge  of 
modern  farming  methods  and  development  of  farm 
acreage  important.  We  have  a  small  flock  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  which  we  wish  to  build  up.  Comfortable 
cottage  with  all  conveniences  on  farm.  Write  giving 
fullest  patriculars  of  experience,  reference^,  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter,  so  that  persohal"  interview 
can  be  arranged  if  satisfactory.  Shaw  McKean,  Savin 
Hill  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  to  work  as  waitresses,  ex¬ 
perience  not  necessary.  I’rivate  room,  meals  and 
laundry.  Paid  vacations;  $85  a  month.  Apply  by 
writing  R.  Blair,  Manager,  Ward  Homestead,  Maple¬ 
wood,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  for  small  country  place’  in  Dutchess 
County,  a  man  to  do  odd  jobs  in  exchange  for  nice 
home  and  some  wages.  Owner  comes  up  weekends  only. 
Herbein.  714  Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  aro  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City, 
MIDDLEAGED  working  farm  manager;  available 
October  15 ;  central  or  northern  New  Jersey ;  dairy, 
sheep,  general,  no  dogs.  Expect  good  house,  privileges, 
$250  monthly.  BOX  6302,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

NURSE:  Experienced,  references.  Newborn  or  a  few 
months  old.  BOX  6308.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  45.  Steady  and  depend¬ 
able.  Good  education.  Prefer  sheep,  beef  cattle. 
Good  salary,  housing  and  schools  essential,  BOX  6120, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


TELEPHONE  operator,  experienced,  wishes  position, 
small  exchange.  New  York,  New  England.  Capable 
taking  charge.  Mrs.  L.  Burpee,  Pulteney,  N.  Y. 
POULTRYMAN  farmer,  married,  working  manager. 
Capable  taking  complete  charge,  hatching  to  dress- 
ing.  BOX  6312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CARETAKER,  reliable  couple,  man  general  mainte¬ 
nance,  garden;  woman  help  out.  Prefer  own  cottage. 
References.  BOX  6313,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  -  estate;  landscape  archi¬ 
tect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6314,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

FARMER,  several  degrees  with  long  European  and 
American  experience  seeks  responsible  position  in 
farm-management,  research « or  seed  line.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  6315,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CONGENIAL,  reliable,  willing  man  will  live  in 
bachelor’s  home  as  cook,  houseworker,  companion. 
Country,  town,  BOX  6331,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WIDOW,  Protestant,  cheerful,  friendly,  elderly  but 
active,  seeks  position  with  small  family  (one  or 
two  elderly  people).  Only  cultured,  well  to  do  home 
considered.  Salary  open.  References.  BOX  6332, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Job  as  housekeeper  or  companion  with  one 
or  two  people  going  South.  Mrs.  Grace  Yerreau, 
care  Woodbeck,  R.  D_  1,  Remsen,  New  York. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  fine  all-around  mechanic,  all 
tools,  equipment  repairs,  good  health,  character, 
conscientious,  dependable,  no  smoking,  drinking; 
married.  BOX  6333,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COMPANIONABLE  man,  elderly,  active,  dependable, 
would  cook,  etc.  for  single  man.  Moderate  compen- 
sation.  Farm,  town.  BOX  6319,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WORKING  manager,  dairy,  single,  age  46,  agri¬ 
cultural  graduate,  good  wages.  BOX  6320,  Rural 
New-Yorkre. _ 

MAN  age  49,  widower  with  dirt  farming  and  business 
experience  is  interested  in  a  responsible  position 
developing  or  operating  small  farm  or  estate.  Position 
should  appeal  to  well  educated  man  with  integrity, 
judgment  and  capacity  to  assume  responsibility.  Good 
living  and  working  conditions  are  essential.  BOX 
6321,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WOMAN,  two  children,  wants  permanent  home  on 
farm.  BOX  6322,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM8  FOB  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC- 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester.  Vermont. 
SUNNY  Southern  Jersey :  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartoosvllls, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Btroudsbnrg  3491-J-4. _ 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford.  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban.  Tillage  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York, _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  young  apple  orchard  of  65  acres,  30 
acres  in  full  bearing.  35  acres  Btarting  to  bear. 
Located  12  miles  north  of  the  center  of  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  on  U.  S.  11.  Unlimited  possibiUties  for 
retail  sales.  Two  modernized  houses.  Close  to  schools 
and  University.  Cold  storage  of  12,000  boxes.  Com¬ 
pletely  mechanized  equipment.  Frank  J.  Forster, 
Brewerton,  N.  Y.  _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern"  N.  Y, _ _ 

LIFETIME  opportunity,  gentleman  estate,  poultry  and 
hogs;  good  steady  income.  Price  $23,000.  Lombardi, 
Perryville,  Maryland. _ 

GENERAL  store  in  a  lively  town  on  a  main  state 
road  stocked  with  groceries,  dry  good,  boots,  shoes, 
hardware  everything  including  property  for  $20,000. 
James  Williams.  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  operating  dairy,  1,187  acres  land 
properly  fenced.  Modern  dairy  plant  and  suitable 
buildings.  Three  silos,  106  mature  Guernseys,  88  of 
which  are  registered  high  producing  cows.  77  heifers 
ages  one  month  to  two  years  old,  22  of  which  will 
freshen  September  to  December.  Five  registered  bulls; 
all  dairy  and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  growing 
crops.  Milk  check  averages  $4,000  per  month;  year 
around  grazing.  Price  $150,000  subject  to  prior  sale. 
Bradbam  Realty  Company,  Realtors,  Phone  48,  P.  O. 
Box  430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

$1500  DOWN  buys  two  acres,  5-room  modern  bunga¬ 
low  on  Route  30,  Wilton,  N.  H.  Stream.  $4800  full 
price.  Balance  $32  monthly.  Collins,  Blrdsall,  N.  Y. 
WANTED  to  buy  year  round  house,  lake  frontage, 
central  New  York,  Finger  Lake  district  or  lake 
section  of  Connecticut.  Give  details  first  letter.  712 
East  Lake  Rd.,  R.  D.  3,  Geneva,  N.  Y. _ 

CHICKEN  farm  for  sale.  Write  BOX  126,  Bayville, 
New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm ;  heavily  traveled  road :  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
RENSSELAER  County.  287  acres,  modem  barn,  40 
ties,  electric  trench  cleaner,  milk  room,  other 
barns,  two  silos,  63  acres  corn,  oats,  wheat,  estimated 
200  tons  hay.  Modern  home,  three  baths,  fire  places, 
oil  hot  water  heat.  Price  $36,000.  Easily  financed. 
F.  C.  Spaulidng,  Phone  Albany  77-3385  East  Green- 
bush.  New  York, _ 

POULTRY  farm:  10  acres,  northern  Long  Island,  43 
miles  from  New  York  City;  8-room  bungalow,  big 
porch,  steam  heat,  garage;  10  years  old. Very  good 
coops,  capacity  9,000  broilers  or  over  2,000  layers. 
City  water.  $19,000.  P.  O.  Box  119,  East  North- 
port.  New  York. _ 

NEW  farm  and  business  catalog  free!  Just  out! 

Maine  to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1,000  up! 

West’s,  8-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa, _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 
your  wants.  I'll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  19  acres,  $500.  BOX  6309,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

105  ACRE  farm  for  sale,  buildings  in  good  condition. 

electricity,  spring  water;  reasonable,  $25,000.  G. 
Klarmann,  Lebanon,  N.  J. _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  large  dairy  farm.  Concrete 
road.  Three  miles  to  League  and  Sheffield  milk 
stations.  New  $20,000  barn.  Twelve  other  buildings. 
Stable  capacity  100  cattle.  Double  house,  two  baths. 
Electricity,  telephone,  RFD,  school  bus;  175  miles 
from  New  York;  $50,000  investment,  priced  at  in¬ 
sured  value  of  buildings  $36,000 ;  will  sell  on  15 
terms  with  very  small  down  payment  (one  sixth)  to 
reliable  party  who  will  equip  and  operate.  BOX 
6303,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  70-cow  dairy  farm,  three  houses,  poultry 
houses,  large  barn,  cattle  and  equipment.  Inter¬ 
view  by  appointment.  Owner.  BOX  6304,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  6-room  stucco  cottage,  furnished,  elec¬ 
tricity,  fireplaee;  $3,000.  Owner.  BOX  6305,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  New  block  house,  one  acre,  well  land¬ 
scaped;  ideal  for  retired  couple;  $5,750.  BOX  33, 
Pine  Mt.  Valley,  Georgia. _ 

MODERN  9-room  suburban  home,  on  New  York- 
Watertown  highway,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y.  Excellent 
condition,  reasonably  priced,  write  W.  S.  Bardwell, 
Frankfort.  N.  Y.  _ 

FARM  for  sale:  New  Jersey,  Hunterdon  County,  95 

acres,  woods,  ever-flowing  spring,  beautiful  50- 
mile  view.  10-room  completely  remodeled  Colonial 
home,  new  hot-water  oil  heat,  all  new  plumbing. 
Many  excellent  farm  buildings.  Ideal  for  dairy, 
truck  farming,  or  raising  beef  cattle.  Not  just  a 
farm;  has  beauty  and  charm  besides.  Asking  $46,000. 
Contact  K.  Huber.  Star  Route,  Flemlngton.  N.  J. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  200  acres,  one  mile  off  main 

road  on  good  gravel  in  road  Chenango  County. 
Spring  running  water,  bath,  furnace,  electric,  new 
shingles  and  chimneys,  good  barn,  centralized  school. 
$4,500  with  $3,000  mortgage.  Need  only  $1,500  cash 
to  buy.  Donald  Smith,  Georgetown,  New  York. 
Telephone  15-F-21. _ 

MODERN  small  four  room  cottage  available  for 
retired  couple  in  exchange  for  care  of  place. 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  BOX  6306,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  farms  direct  from  owner,  good  buildings. 

good  cultivation,  large  or  small  acreage.  Mortgages 
available.  H.  G.  Barrows,  Whitney  Point,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  farm  to  operate  on  shares  with  not  less 
than  20  milch  cows.  L,  O.  Hatch,  Columbus,  Pa, 

FOR  Sale:  10-acre  poultry  farm  fully  equipped  and 
stocked  with  3,000  ready  to  lay  Leghorn  pullets; 
9-room  modern  dwelling,  full  cellar,  2-car  garage, 
fruit  and  shade  trees.  Good  road.  Three  miles  shop¬ 
ping  center;  20  miles  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  $28,000 
for  quick  sale,  BOX  6316,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
EQUIPPED  dairy  farm,  165  acres  on  state  road, 
drive  through  basement  barn  with  drinking  cups ;  19 
head  of  stock  and  machinery.  Price  $13,200.  Cash 
$5,700,  balance  on  terhis.  Postupack  with  Giles, 
Triangle,  N.  Y.  Phone  89-F-22,  Whitney  Point, 
New  York. 


ADIRONDACK  MTS. :  Near  Lake  George,  Esso  gas 
station  and  variety  store,  with  all  equipment, 
beautiful  home,  seven  rooms,  bath;  2-car  garage;  oil 
burner.  Reduced  $7,500;  part  cash.  Rent  potential 
buyer.  Photo,  details.  Ernest  Rogers,  owner.  Stony 
Creek,  New  York. _ 

FOR  Sale:  52  acre  farm  in  Chenango  County,  with 
modern  conveniences.  Inquire  at  this  office.  Kenneth 
Loomis,  R.  D,  1,  Guilford,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Moderate  priced  village  home;  seven  rooms 
and  bath,  oil  heat,  air  conditioned,  well  with  elec¬ 
tric  pump;  garden;  enclosed  porches;  awnings;  bus 
passes  door.  Karl  Kurn,  Niverville.  N.  Y.  Phone 
Valatie  3-3454, _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm,  135  acres,  8-room  house,  5- 
room  bungalow,  registered  Holstein  stock,  ma¬ 
chinery.  consider  housetrade.  Owner  T.  Markus, 
Nassau,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  150  miles  N.  Y.  C.,  bare  or  completely 
equipped,  modern  buildings,  suitable  poultry  rais- 
ing,  principals  only.  BOX  296,  New  Rochelle,  N,  Y, 

FOR  Sale:  90  acres,  two  houses,  barn,  etc.,  con¬ 

veniences;  150  miles  New  York  City.  Write 
Philipp  Kehr,  8  Benton  Ave.,  Walton,  N.  Y, _ 

WANTED:  Small  farm  home.  New  York,  within  150 

miles  New  York  City.  Give  particulars.  BOX 
6334,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

55  ACRES,  7-room  year  around  house,  electricity, 

open  fireplace,  brook  through  property ;  sacrifice 
$4,000.  Goodwin,  Taborton,  N.  Y, _ 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  gas  stations. 

$2,000  gets  country  home.  300  acres  equipt,  52 
cows,  $19-$20,000  year  income;  terms.  Write.  Let 
your  wants  be  known.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  46-224. 


FOR  Sale:  Mink  ranch,  60  breeders,  walk-in  freezer, 

grinder,  cages;  3Vz  acres,  nice  house,  all  con¬ 
veniences,  electricity.  bathroom,  Michael  Bernatz, 
R.  D.,  Hunt,  New  York, 

BUYERS  waiting  for  ail  kinds  country  properties. 

Farms,  etc.  Send  full  details.  Brokers  co-operation 
wanted.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  N,  Y,  58,  Est.  1914, _ 

200  ACRE  poultry  farm,  partly  stocked.  Large  apple 

orchard,  laying  room  capacity  5,000  birds;  4,000 
sq.  ft.  brooding  space;  19  range  shelters;  12,000  egg 
incubator  with  hatcher.  10-room  house  with  modern 
conveniences;  5-room  tenant  house.  Fenton  Jayne, 
Richford,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Country  home,  on  or  near  traveled  high¬ 

way;  cellar,  electric,  water  inside.  Owner  may 
stay.  BOX  6323,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

SMLALL  farm  to  rent  with  caretaker's  job  nearby. 

Three  Jerseys;  two  horses  and  equipment:  one  Dig. 
P.  O.  B.  186,  Westport,  N.  Y.  _ 

WANTED:  Will  •pay  good  rental  for  75  to  100  acre 

Putnam  or  Dutchess  County  farm.  Option  to  buy 
after  year.  BOX  6324,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ONE  acre,  80x520  feet,  on  American  Boulevard,’ 
Brentwood,  L.  I.  Dry  land.  No  indebtedness. 
Price  $350.  E.  Shrieves,  P.  O.  Box  62,  New  York 
54,  N.  Y. 


TOURIST  court,  Route  17,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
eight  acres  land,  good  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace, 
three  double  cabins,  three  single  cabins,  completely 
furnished,  all  modern  conveniences.  Price  $26,000  ; 
terms  arranged.  W,  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

152  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  macadam  road, 

near  Texas  Valley,  Cortland  County,  New  York, 
good  8-room  house,  all  conveniences,  drive  through 
basement  barn,  11  head  stock,  farm  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  $12,500;  terms  arranged.  W.  W.  Werts. 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


GAS  Station,  profitable  outstanding  opportunity, 
Texaco  products,  large  corner  lot,  located  in  busy 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  village.  Route  34,  long  lease,  at¬ 
tractive  rental,  monthly  or  percentage  basis.  Price 
$3,500.  W,  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  dairy  farm:  Gentleman's  farm  on  N.  Y. 

Rt.  No.  17,  east  of  Jamestown;  bus  at  door;  beauti¬ 
ful  Cape  Cod  style  residence,  seven  rooms,  tile  bath 
modern  conveniences,  electricity,  radiant  heat,  three 
porches,  well- landscaped;  A-l  barn  36x110  with  44 
stanchions;  silo;  garage;  other  buildings;  100  acres; 
private  stream.  Must  see  to  appreciate.  No.  C-8710 
West’s,  W.  H.  Shipherd,  22  Jamestown  St.,  Randolph, 
N.  Y.  Farm  catalog  free. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York's  finest:  five 

pounds  $1.35;  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  post¬ 
paid  third  zone.  60 -lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

AVERY'S  golden  wlldflower  honey,  Slbs.  $1.50;  10 

lbs.  82.90  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avwy,  Katanah,  N.  Y, 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  3 Vi  lb*. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nalson  L.  Wheelar,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida.  _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  1951  crop.  $8.00  gallon 

(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falla,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb! 

pall  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
olover  $7.50.  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus. 
New  York. 


CLOVER  Honey:  5  lbs.  $1.50  postpaid  third  zone. 

60  lbs.  $8.50  not  postpaid.  Edw.  Hogan,  210 
Gibson  St.,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  iT  YT, 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  eases 
kept  confidential,  _ 

BOARDERS,  home  cooking,  bath,  $30  weekly.  BOX 

42,  South  Canaan.  Penna. 

ELDERLY  salesman  will  pay  $8.00  month,  small 
furnished  room.  Have  car.  Go  any  location.  O.  K. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  42, 
Oakhurst,  N.  J,  _ 

VACATION  at  modern  country  home.  Comfortable 

beds,  home  cooking;  $4.50  per  day;  $30  per  week. 
Write  Guy  Judkins,  Turner  Center,  Maine. _ 

BASIC  VILLA  Farm,  Catskill  Mts.  Again  September 

is  just  around  the  corner,  most  beautiful  month  for 
vacations.  Modern  cozy  farm  home,  all  improvements, 
excellent  beds  and  food.  Adults.  Homelike.  $26  per 
week.  $5.00  per  day.  Helen  Ditges,  Freehold,  New 
York.  Telephone  Greenville  5-4346. 


PERMANENT  Christian  Protestant  home  wanted  for 
elderly  woman  needing  custodial  care.  Can  pay 
$90  a  month.  Send  full  particulars  to  201  Webster 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GUARDIAN  agency  seeking  permanent  home  and 
board  boy  17  with  understanding  people  in  return 
light  chores.  Good  health  but  not  subject  draft.  Farm 
experience.  Write  details.  BOX  6335,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BOARDERS  Wanted:  Up-to-date  country  home.  No 
farm.  Address  Willow  Grove,  Hackettstown,  N.  j. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


PACKAGE  Bees :  Gentle  and  productive  Italians  or 
Caucasians.  Two  pounds  $4.00:dhree  pounds  $5.00, 
queens  included.  Extra  queen6  ^  $1.25  each  none 
C.O.D.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED  to  buy:  Sickle  bar  and  power  take-off  for 
Jeep.  Also  Locke  power  lawn  mower.  Give  age, 
size,  price.  BOX  6131.  Rural  Vew-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Mount  Gilead  No.  8  hydraulic  eider  press 
with  elevator,  racks  and  cloths.  John  Keegan, 
Kenoza  Lake,  N.  Y. 


1950  John  Deere  Model  M  tractor  used  only  20  hours, 
wheel  weights  and  calsium  in  tires,  6  ft.  snow  plow, 
land  plow,  chains,  closed  in  cab,  front  and  rear  lights ; 
$1,400  complete.  Hilltop  Service  Station,  Halstead 
Ave.,  Harrison,  N.  Y,  Phone  HArrison  8-2994. 


fVhat  are  balanced  feeds?”  you  ask.  They  are  the  feeds 
which  contain  the  proper  amount  of  all  recommended  nutrients 
for  your  animals — Eshelman  Red  Rose  Feeds. 


tt 


‘  How  do  balanced  feeds  increase  my  farm  profits?”  That 
depends  on  what  you  are  raising  and  how  you  are  feeding. 
Home-grown  grains,  pasture,  and  roughage  are  important,  but 
it’s  false  economy  to  think  you  are  saving  money  by  depending 
on  these  alone.  Take  farm  grains,  for  example.  They  are 
excellent  sources  of  energy,  but  they  must  be  balanced  with 
other  ingredients  providing  vegetable  and  animal  proteins, 

B12  and  antibiotics,  riboflavin,  niacin,  Vitamins  A  &  D  and 
trace  minerals.  By  supplying  these  and  many  other  vital 
essentials,  Red  Rose  helps  you  wake  up  to  real  profits. 

That’s  where  we  come  in.  As  feed  manufacturers,  we  know 
how  to  provide  in  Red  Rose  Feeds  the  balance  required  for 
every  step  of  the  way — and  we  will  continue  to  build  better 
feeds  for  the  future. 

Red  Rose  Feeds  are  tested  in  our  laboratories  and 
proved  at  the  Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms.  In  every  bag  of 
Red  Rose  Feeds  you  also  get  that  priceless  ingredient — 

109  years  of  experience. 

Buy  Red  Rose  today — and  join  the  thousands  of  farmers 
who  are  feeding  the  profit  way.  From  Maine  to  Florida,  Ohio 
to  the  ocean,  there  is  a  friendly  Red  Rose  distributor  near  you. 


JOHN 
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POULTRYMEN: 


RED  ©  ROSE 
LAYING  MASH 

combines  21  selected  ingredients.' 
Together,  these  ingredients  fur¬ 
nish  the  nutrients  used  for  egg 
production.  These  are  essential 
in  keeping  laying  birds  vigorous 
and  laying  at  peak  production. 

Test-feed  your  flock  on  Red 
Rose.  See  why  thousands  of 
profit-making  poultrymen  spec¬ 
ify  “Red  Rose  and  only  Red 
Rose.” 


ESTABLISHED  1842 


PLANTS:  Lancaster,  Pa.  •  York,  Pa. 

Circleville,  Ohio  •  Tampa,  Fla.  •  Sanford,  N.C. 


.lu\  Increase  Your  Profits - 

W'  Use  BALANCED  FEEDS 


"RED  «  ROSE”  is  your  GUARANTEE  of  BALANCE 
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HE  problem  of  maintaining  fence 
posts,  stakes  and  similar  articles 
in  good  condition  is  one  that 
faces  every  property  owner.  Of 
the  materials  ordinarily  used 
for  such  purposes,  wood  is  by 
far  the  easiest  to  obtain  and  usually  the  cheap¬ 
est.  Unfortunately,  wood  is  subject  more  or 
less  to  attack  by  decay  organisms.  Insects  also 
cause  deterioration  but  in  northern  climates 
they  are  of  relatively  minor  importance  when 
compared  to  wood  rots. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  among  woods 
from  different  kinds  of  trees,  and  from  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  same  tree,  in  their  resistance 
to  decay.  If  one  looks  at  the  cross-section  of 
a  woody  stem,  he  can  usually  see  two  rather 
well  defined  zones  —  a  very  light  colored  zone 
around  the  periphery  enclosing  a  darker  col¬ 
ored  area  which  extends  to  the  pith.  The  light 
colored  wood  is  the  water  conducting  tissue, 
or  sapwood,  which  has  very  little  natural  dur¬ 
ability  regardless  of  species.  The  central  dark¬ 
er  colored  zone  is  the  heartwood  whose  only 
function  is  strength.  In  a  few  woods  such  as 
spruce,  fir  and  basswood  there  is  little  or  no 
color  distinction  between  heartwood  and  sap- 
wood. 

The  natural  durability  of  the  heartwood 
varies  widely  among  tree  species. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  no  more  re¬ 
sistant  to  decay  than  sapwood;  in 
others  it  has  extreme  resistance. 

The  buyer  should  therefore  first 
try  to  secure  posts  which  have  a 
naturally  durable  heartwood.  Of 
the  woods  which  are  found  natur¬ 
ally  in  some  abundance  in  the 
Northeast,  or  which  are  purchas¬ 
able  at  lumber  yards,  the  heart- 
wood  of  most  cedars  and  junipers, 
cypress,  redwood,  black  locust, 
white  oak,  dense  yellow  pine  or 
dense  Douglas  fir,  may  be  expected 
to  last  10  years  or  more  in  contact 
with  the  soil.  Posts  of  these  spe¬ 
cies  should  be  sawn  to  eliminate 
the  non-durable  sapwood.  They 
may  be  set  as  received  or  given  an 
inexpensive  spray,  brush  or  dip 
treatment  with  brushing  creosote 
or  a  copper  naphthenate  solution 
containing  three  per  cent  copper 
as  metal.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  wood  of  both  white  oak  and 
locust  is  extremely  hard,  difficult 
to  nail  or  staple  when  seasoned. 

If  the  durable  heartwoods  men¬ 
tioned  above  are  not  available  or  are  too  ex¬ 
pensive,  it  is  quite  easy  to  treat  chemically  the 
non-durable  woods  of  such  species  as  maple, 
birch,  black  oak  and  native  or  planted  pine  to 
give  them  a  service  life  which  compares  quite 
favorably  with  that  of  the  durable  heartwoods. 
Untreated  posts  of  these  species  will  become 
unserviceable  in  ffom  two  to  five  years.  Treat¬ 
ment  may  be  accomplished  by  the  owner  using 
simple  methods  and  inexpensive  materials. 

Factors  in  Preserving  Non-Durable  Woods 

Before  discussing  preservatives  and  their 
application,  it  seems  desirable  to  mention 


several  factors,  basic  in  treating  non-durable 
woods  for  use  in  the  Northeast: 

1 —  With  very  few  exceptions,  sapwood  is 
more  receptive  to  treatment  than  heart- 
wood.  For  this  reason  it  is  advisable  to 
treat  round,  rather  than  sawed  or  split 
posts  and  to  select  for  treatment  woods 
which  have  a  moderately  thick  sapwood 
(one  inch  or  more).  This  insures  a  uni¬ 
form  thick  shell  of  wood  which  is  re¬ 
ceptive  to  treatment  and  is  located  on 
the  exterior  of  the  post  where  treatment 
is  most  needed. 

2 —  Treatment,  by  whatever  means  accomp¬ 
lished,  should  impregnate  the  outer  sap- 
wood  of  the  post  to  a  depth  of  at  least 
one-half  inch  from  all  outside  surfaces. 
Superficial  treatments  by  spraying  or 
brushing  with,  or  dipping  for  brief  peri¬ 
ods  in,  a  preservative  do  not  impregnate 
the  wood  to  any  extent;  they  are  not 
adequate  for  naturally  non-durable 
woods  which  are  expected  to  give  long 
service  in  contact  with  the  soil. 

3 —  For  use  in  northeastern  United  States, 
where  conditions  are  moderately  humid 
and  annual  precipitation  averages  40 
inches  or  more,  posts  of  non-durable 
woods  should  be  given  a  full  length 


The  barrel  method  of  treating  fence  posts,  with 
zinc  chloride  as  the  preservative.  The  only  equip¬ 
ment  needed  is  one-half  of  a  metal  oil  drum. 

into  solution  initially.  Copper  and  zinc  naph¬ 
thenate  solutions,  in  a  form  which  can  be 
handled  by  the  operator,  contain  up  to  about 
eight  per  cent  of  copper  or  of  zinc  as  metal. 
Copper  naphthenate  imparts  a  bright  green 
color  to  the  wood.  Zinc  naphthenate  is  color¬ 
less  and  its  presence  in  the  wood 
must  be  tested  indirectly  by  using 
oil  soluble  dyes  as  in  the  case  of 
pentachlorophenol.  Pentachloro- 
phenol  and  naphthenate  concen¬ 
trates  are  readily  diluted  to  treat¬ 
ing  strength  by  adding  Stoddard 
solvent,  kerosene  or  fuel  oil. 

In  the  water  soluble  group  a 
number  of  such  chemicals  have 
been  used  as  wood  preservatives, 
but  when  safety  to  the  operator, 
cost,  ease  of  application  and  free¬ 
dom  from  corrosion  to  ferrous  met¬ 
als  are  considered,  zinc  chloride 
(or  chromated  zinc  chloride)  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  best  water  soluble 
chemical  for  the  small  operator  to 
use.  In  its  native  state  it  is  a  white 
crystalline  material  similar  in  ap¬ 
pearance  to  common  table  salt  and 
is  very  soluble  in  water.  The  salt 
readily  absorbs  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere  and  consequently 
must  be  kept  in  tight  containers. 

n  „  ,  ,  It  may  be  purchased  either  as 

Bull  pen  fence  on  the  Pinney  Farm  m  Ellington,  Conn.  The  round  posts  nr  ;n  mnflpn 

were  treated  with  zinc  chloride  by  the  barrel  method  and  have  been  in  e  caA  ®  aae  saiL  or  in  concen 

service  more  than  10  years. 


The  tire  tube  treatment,  also  using  a  zinc  chloride 
solution  which  eventually  displaces  the  sap  in  the 
wood.  Tube  is  wired  to  post  with  12  gauge  wire. 


treatment.  If  given  only  a  butt  treat¬ 
ment,  the  untreated  tops  may  begin  to 
fail  within  five  years  and  become  entirely 
unserviceable  in  10  years. 

Kinds  of  Preservatives 
All  preservatives  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups:  those  which  are  oily  or  oil  soluble,  and 
those  which  are  water  soluble. 

In  the  oily  or  oil  soluble  group,  coal  tar 
creosote  is  the  best  known  and  most  thoroughly 
tested  preservative.  It  is  a  heavy,  dark  brown 
oily  liquid  and  is  ready  for  use  as  purchased. 
Three  relatively  new  but  quite  promising  pre¬ 
servatives  are  pentachlorophenol,  copper  naph¬ 
thenate  and  zinc  naphthenate.  All  are  insolu¬ 
ble  in  water  but  are  soluble  in  certain  oils. 

Creosote  imparts  a  dark  brown  color  to  wood 
and  its  presence  is  easily  detected.  It  is  an 
excellent  preservative  but  it  cannot  be  used 
where  its  odor  is  objectionable.  Creosoted  wood 
cannot  be  painted  without  prior  application  of 
an  impervious  undercoating.  It  can  cause 
severe  burns  on  tender  skin,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  it  away  from  the  eyes  and 
from  under  cuffs  and  glove  wristlets.  It  is 
also  highly  injurious  to  living  plant  tissue. 
Pentachlorophenol  is  a  flaky  crystalline  mater¬ 
ial.  Oil  solutions  of  it  are  nearly  colorless  and 
its  presence  in  wood  cannot  be  observed  di¬ 
rectly.  Certain  oil  soluble  dyes  can  be  used 
to  indicate  the  presence  of  the  solvent.  It  is 
advisable  to  purchase  it  as  an  oil  concentrate 
since  it  is  rather  difficult  to  get  the  crystals 


trated  water  solutions.  The  salt 
should  contain  94  per  cent  zinc 
chloride  and  be  virtually  free  of  iron.  Chro¬ 
mated  zinc  chloride  may  be  used  instead  of 
zinc  chloride;  the  former  costs  more  per 
pound  but  less  is  required  for  the  same  amount 
of  wood.  It  should  contain  not  less  than  YlVz 
per  cent  sodium  dichromate  dihydrate  and  not 
less  than  77%  per  cent  zinc  chloride. 

► 

Application  Techniques 

Before  describing  methods  of  application,  it 
should  be  noted  that  oily  or  oil  soluble  preserv¬ 
atives  are  suitable  only  for  use  on  wood  which 
has  first  been  peeled  and  then  seasoned. 
Peeling  is  most  easily  accomplished  in  the 
Spring  or  early  Summer  when  the  bark  is 
slipping.  The  seasoning  period  should  include 
at  least  six  months’  drying  during  warm 
weather  (April  through  September).  Wood  to 
be  treated  with  water  soluble  salts  may  be 
either  peeled  and  seasoned,  or  unpeeled  and 
green,  depending  on  the  method  used  in  ap¬ 
plying  the  chemical. 

The  Open  Tank  Treatment 

Of  the  home  treatments  the  open  tank 
method  is  perhaps  the  best  but  also  the  most 
difficult  to  apply.  Only  wood  which  has  been 
peeled  and  seasoned  can  be  used.  Grade  No. 
1  coal  tar  creosote,  as  specified  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Wood  Preserver’s  Association,  is  the  pre¬ 
servative  ordinarily  used.  The  procedure  is  to 
immerse  the  wood  in  the  preservative  at  a 
(Continued  on  Page  494) 


Long  Lasting  Fence  Posts 


By  Henry  W .  Hicock 
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Photo:  Earl  Gillum 

Geese  are  not  silly;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
exceptionally  smart  birds.  This  big  Toulouse 
gander,  “Old  Hisser”  by  name,  guards  his  flock 
well  and  presents  a  defiant  attitude  toward  most 
everyone,  including  the  photographer. 


Geese  Are  Not  Silly 

RNITHOLOGISTS  —  those  ex¬ 
perts  in  “birdology”  —  tell  us 
that  geese  are  among  the  most 
intelligent  of  all  birds.  After 
sharing  our  small  place  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  with  an  old  gray  gan¬ 
der  and  his  three  wives,  I  am  inclined  to  agree. 
I  do  not  know  who  coined  the  term,  “silly  as  a 
goose,”  but  he  surely  must  never  have  seen  a 
goose,  let  alone  studied  the  bird’s  interesting 
habits.  For  a  goose  is  neither  stupid  nor  silly 
—  he  is  smarter  than  you  think. 

When  we  first  moved  on  our  bit  of  land,  I 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  four  big  gray-and- 
white  birds  in  the  orchard.  They  were  a  little 
noisy;  they  would  be  a  lot  of  care;  I  did  not 
think  the  sale  of  their  eggs  and  goslings  would 
pay  for  their  keep. 

Frankly,  however,  as  I  watched  the  big  Tou¬ 
louse  gander  and  his  family  pace  slowly  off  to 
the  water  hole,  I  did  feel  .a  little  thrill  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  them.  Single  file,  heads  erect, 
gray  and  white  feathers  agleam,  they  were  the 
picture  of  serene  dignity.  Eventually,  we  de¬ 
cided  to  keep  them. 

I  need  not  have  worried  about  their  board 
bill,  either.  Although  geese  are  notoriously  big 
eaters,  I  soon  found  that  they  are  as  fond  of 
green  grass  as  they  are  of  grain.  Thi^  helped 
to  cut  down  on  their  food  bill  enormously.  It 
also  led  to  an  incident  —  the  first  of  many  — 
that  earned  from  me  a  lasting  respect  for  those 
broad-beamed,  raucous-voiced  critters. 

It  happened  one  morning  when  I  propped 
open  the  orchard  gate.  The  idea  was  to  get 
some  of  the  thick  grass  in  the  yard  cut  quickly 
with  the  least  labor  on  the  part  of  “us  hu¬ 
mans”.  I  knew  no  better  way  than  to  put 
several  hungry,  willirg  geese  to  pasture  on  it. 
But,  when  I  stepped  back  from  the  open  gate, 
old  Hisser  didn’t  move.  He  just  stood  there 
and  watched  me  closely  with  beady  black, 
orange-rimmed  eyes.  Behind  him  on  the  or¬ 
chard  path  his  three  wives  whispered  to  each 
other,  their  long  bills  clicking  softly  in  nervous 
rhythm.  Their  webbed  feet  marked  time  as 
they  waited.  With  tender  green  grass  beckon¬ 
ing  from  the  yard,  any  delay  was  too  much 
delay  to  them. 

There  was  no  wild  flurry  of  wings  for  free¬ 
dom,  however.  Old  Hisser,  lord  of  the  flock, 
had  his  family  well  in  hand.  Standing  staunch¬ 
ly  in  the  gateway,  he  allowed  not  one  bird  to 
leave  the  enclosure  until  he  gave  a  good  look 
around. 

Then  with  head  erect  and  sharp  eyes  blink¬ 
ing,  he  goose-stepped  slowly  out  the  gate.  Here 
he  paused,  looking  cautiously  from  right  to 
left.  At  last,  satisfied  that  no  danger  lurked 
outside,  he  fell  to  feasting  on  the  lush  green 
lawn.  At  this  signal,  the  three  geese  waddled 
eagerly  forward.  They,  too,  began  to  snip  at 
the  tender  grass. 

Another  time  I  carried  grain  to  the  geese 
from  a  freshly  opened  sack.  As  usual,  there 
was  the  sound  of  webbed  feet  padding  to  the 
feed  trough.  Honking  cries  filled  the  air.  Then, 
all  at  once,  there  was  silence.  Something  was 
wrong.  With  urgent  pecks,  Hisser  was  warning 
the  others  away  from  the  feeder.  They,  im¬ 
patient  as  ever  where  food  was  concerned, 
tried  to  push  their  way  through.  Hisser  pecked 
them  harder,  to  let  them  know  he  meant 
business. 


“Wait  a  minute,  gals,”  he  might  have  been 
saying.  “Let  me  look  this  stuff  over  first.”  He 
eyed  the  grain  as  though  distrustful  of  it. 
Warily,  he  took  a  few  kernels  in  his  bill,  nib¬ 
bling  them  carefully.  Then  he  flipped  his  white 
shirt  tails,  ducked  his  head,  and  gulped  greed¬ 
ily.  The  rest  of  the  flock  swept  in. 

Suddenly  I  realized  what  Hisser  had  already 
noticed.  The  grain  was  of  different  color  and 
texture  from  what  the  geese  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to.  I  suppose  I  had  ordered  carelessly 
from  the  feed  store  —  all  grain  was  just  grain 
to  me.  But  not  so  to  Hisser,  guardian  of  the 
flock.  Quick  to  note  the  change  of  feed,  he 
acted  upon  it,  with  intelligence. 

One  summer  afternoon  I  found  how  noisy  a 
goose  can  really  be  when  he  is,  shall  we  say, 
upset.  I  also  learned  how  vengeful  a  gander 
can  be  when  provoked!  I  heard  frantic  yells 
and  honks  coming  from  the  orchard.  Running 
around  the  house,  I  saw  son  Bobby’s  kite 
draped  about  Henrietta,  one  of  the  geese.  She, 
in  a  fury  of  fright  and  anger,  went  round  and 
round,  twisting  the  paper  and  string  tighter 
and  tighter.  Old  Hisser,  his  other  two  wives, 
also  Bobby  and  sister  Janie  (the  latter  two 
from  the  safety  of  the  yard),  all  screamed  and 
pranced  about.  In  a  hideous  bedlam  their  cries 
intermingled  with  those  of  poor  Henrietta. 

Though  I  finally  managed  to  quiet  the  chil¬ 
dren,  something  had  to  be  done  about  Hen¬ 
rietta,  and  that  quickly.  I  ventured  into  the 
orchard.  This  was  exactly  what  old  Hisser 
wanted.  Wise  old  bird,  he  had  things  all  fig¬ 
ured  out.  Bobby  was  my  offspring.  Therefore 
it  was  all  my  fault  that  the  kite  had  fallen  into 
the  orchard  and  right  on  top  of  his  Henrietta. 

Wings  beating  savagely,  head  lowered,  His¬ 
ser  charged.  Forgetting  Henrietta,  I  turned  to 
run,  stubbed  my  toe,  and  sprawled  headlong 
on  the  ground.  With  that  vicious,  flaming  or¬ 
ange  bill  lancing  at  my  face,  again  something 
had  to  be  done,  and  quickly.  I  grabbed  that  old 
gray  gander  by  his  neck  and  hung  on  tight, 
almost  choking  him.  Stumbling  to  my  feet 
and  dragging  the  flapping  Hisser  behind  me,  I 
ran  for  the  gate,  but  let  him  go  just  as  I  skit¬ 
tered  through. 

A  neighbor,  hearing  the  racket  and  no  doubt 
thinking  the  world  was  ending,  hurried  into 
the  orchard.  Holding  off  the  still  fighting-mad 
Hisser  with  a  garden  rake,  he  carried  the  ex¬ 
hausted  Henrietta  to  the  yard,  where  he  cut 
her  loose  from  the  tangled  string  and  paper. 
Examination  showed  she  was  uninjured;  her 
thick  feathers  had  protected  her  there. 

The  breeding  season  brings  interesting  times 
to  the  orchard  home  of  the  geese.  The  females 
become  doddering  and  preoccupied  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  nest  building.  They  putter  about  in  a 
corner  of  the  fence,  carrying  twigs  and  bits  of 
paper  in  their  bills.  They  hesitate  between  this 
spot  and  that  one.  Like  the  housewife  chang¬ 
ing  furniture  in  the  living  room,  these  big  gray 
birds  seem  obsessed  with  indecision. 

At  last  each  goose  decides  that  here  is  the 
only  place  in  the  whole  orchard  to  nest  and 
lay.  After  much  stacking  of  twigs  and  paper, 
plucking  of  down  from  breast,  arranging  and 
rearranging  of  materials,  the  nest  is  finally 
completed.  Basin-shaped  and  downy,  it  is 
roomy  and  comfortable  according  to  goosely 
standards.  Again,  when  each  egg  is  laid,  there 
is  more  puttering  around  and  gathering  of  bits 
of  odds  and  ends.  This  litter  is  dropped  on  the 
eggs,  then  smoothed  to  blend  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  ground.  Geese  are  past  masters  in. 
the  art  of  camouflage;  they  won’t  leave  their 
nests  until  the  eggs  are  well  hidden. 

During  these  days  a  notable  change  comes 
over  old  Hisser.  From  a  lordly,  dignified  pa¬ 
triarch  he  becomes  a  worried,  cantankerous 
old  fuss-budget.  One  keen  eye  watches  the 
orchard;  the  other  keeps  constant  vigil  over 
his  wives  where  they  settle  pensively  on  their 
nests.  Children,  dogs  and  strangers  had  better 
stay  away. 

One  Summer  Martha,  one  of  the  geese,  de¬ 
veloped  a  lameness  in  one  leg.  She  bravely  per¬ 
sisted  in  “sitting”,  however.  Lameness  or  not, 
there  was  a  family  to  be  raised.  No  human 
mother  hovered  over  a  sick  child  more  anxi¬ 
ously  than  did  Hisser  over  Martha.  Whenever 
she  left  the  nest  to  eat,  he  paced  worriedly  at 
her  side.  At  the  feed  trough  he  nudged  the 
other  geese  away  as  though  to  say:  “Move 
over,  folks,  we’ve  a  sick  member  of  the  family 
here.”  When  thirst  drove  Martha  to  the  water 
hole,  Hisser  went  along.  All  the  way,  he  ran 


his  bill  caressingly  over  her,  as  though  resent¬ 
ing  the  pain  that  caused  her  to  limp.  While  she 
drank,  he  stood  close,  his  wing  touching  hers. 
When  Martha’s  lameness  finally  went  away, 
we  were  relieved.  We  felt  that  Hisser’s  com¬ 
passion  towards  her  had  something  to  do  with 
her  cure. 

There  was  another  time  that  Hisser  showed 
his  true  colors.  We  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  in  the  newly  “pipped”  eggs,  complet¬ 
ing  their  hatching  in  a  small  box  over  the 
pilot  light  on  the  gas  range.  We  followed  this 
unorthodox  routine  because  the  former  own¬ 
ers  had  warned  us  that  old  Hisser  might  kill 
the  young  ones  if  he  had  a  chance.  Hurrying 
out  one  morning  for  the  regular  inspection  of 
nests,  I  was  horrified  to  see  Hisser  hovering 
over  a  terrified,  fluffy,  newly-hatched  fosling. 
Drawing  closer,  however,  I  felt  less  fear.  For 
Hisser  was  only  worriedly  nuzzling  the  young 
gosling  with  a  gentle  beak.  He  was  trying  to 
urge  the  runaway  youngster  back  to  the  nest 
and  to  its  mother,  still  sitting  on  her  unhatched 
eggs.  From  then  on  we  left  the  eggs  to  be 
hatched  the  way  Mother  Nature  intended,  with 
never  a  fear  about  old  Hisser. 

All  domestic  geese  are  descendants  of  the 
wild  gray  goose.  They  have  been  raised  and 
tamed  for  centuries.  In  ancient  Greece,  geese 
were  trained  to  guard  children,  much  like  a 
faithful  watchdog.  Long  ago,  they  lost  the  wild 
urge  to  fly.  Whether  their  association  with 
human  beings  for  so  long  has  anything  to  do 
with  their  apparent  braininess,  I  do  not  know. 

But  if  you  still  doubt  that  geese  are  intelli¬ 
gent,  slip  into  a  goose  pen  some  day  with  axe 
in  hand,  your  eye  on  the  bird,  with  visions  of 
roast  goose  drifting  through  your  head.  The 
way  that  creature  manages  to  keep  a  tree 
between  you  and  him  should  be  the  final  proof 
that  he  is,  indeed,  smarter  than  you  think. 

Helen  L.  Gillum 

New  Grain  and  Grass 
Varieties 

THREE  new  grain  varieties  developed  at 
the  Cornell  University  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  received  widespread  atten¬ 
tion  at  the  recent  annual  Summer  Field  Day 
of  the  New  York  Certified  Seed  Growers’  Co¬ 
operative. 

A  new  oat,  Craig,  is  now  being  multiplied  as 
foundation  seed  that,  in  turn,  will  produce 
certified  seed.  It  is  higher  yielding  and  more 
rust  resistant  than  most  present  varieties. 

Erie  barley  is  resistant  to  mildew  and  smut 
and  yields  better  than  present  New  York 
grown  varieties.  -  .  - 

Genesee  wheat  is  likely  to  replace  Yorkwin 
because  of  its  stiffer  straw  and  higher  yields. 
It  also  has  the  excellent  milling  qualities  of 
Yorkwin. 

Seedsmen  reported  wide  acceptance  of  the 
new  Ranger  variety  of  alfalfa.  Practically 
none  was  grown  in  New  York  in  1950  while 
this  year  it  represented  25  per  cent  of  the 
alfalfa  planted  in  the  State.  Also  inspected  at 
the  field  day  was  the  new  Narragansett  alfalfa, 
an  exceptionally  high  yielding  variety.  It  will 
be  ready  for  farmers  in  1953-54. 


ARTICLES  OF  INTEREST 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  How  Important  Is  the  Brood  Cow? 

By  V.  A.  Rice 

•  Mastitis  and  Its  Control — A  Pictorial 
Presentation 

By  Dr.  H.  G.  Hodges 

•  Essentials  for  a  Modern  Dairy  Barn 
By  Russell  Gingles 

•  Through  the  Seasons  with  the  Beef 
Breeding  Herd 

By  R.  W.  Duck 

•  Two  Lamb  Crops  a  Year  with 
Hormones 

By  F.  X.  Gassner 

•  Antibiotics  for  Livestock 
By  Dr.  Wilbur  A.  Lazier 

•  Salt  and  Trace  Minerals  for  Livestock 
By  Dr.  C.  D.  Looker 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home  Garden 
By  Clarence  E.  Baker 

The  first  six  articles  are  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
Annual  Livestock  and  Dairy  Issue  of  September  1,  1951. 
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BIG  CRO 

for  PROFIT-RICH 
PASTURES  and  GRAINS 


M 


FOR  A  BETTER  STAND  of  uniform,  higher-quality  grain,  use 
Armour’s  Big  Crop.  Armour’s  gets  to  work  right  away  to  make 
roots  push  deeper,  plants  mature  faster  with  better  filled  heads, 
plumper  kernels.  See  your  friendly  Armour  Agent  now  while  he 
has  a  good  supply  of  the  analysis  you  need.  Don’t  wait  until  time 


to  apply  it.  Conditions  then  may  prevent  prompt  delivery. 


GET  THE  EXTRA  PROFITS  you’re  due  from  pastures  and  haylands 
with  Armour’s  Big  Crop  Fertilizers.  Big  Crop  makes  a  bigger 
yield  of  more  nutritious  hay.  Grasses  and  legumes  grow  thick  and 
mineral-rich,  stay  green  longer  in  the  fall.  Grazing  is  lengthened, 
producing  bigger  yields  of  milk  and  beef— more  profits  for  you. 


Armour? 

Make 
EveryAcre 
Do  Its 
Best 


mmmmm 


Vertagreen 

Armour’s  complete,  balanc¬ 
ed  plant  food  made  especi¬ 
ally  for  high -income  crops. 
See  your  Armour  Agent. 


ARMOUR  FERTILIZER  WORKS 


The  Farmstead — What  Farmers 


Have,  What  They  Want 


Much  has  been  done  to  make 
barns  and  other  farm  buildings  more 
functional,  but  there  is  still  a  great 
need  for  functional  farm  houses. 
What  kind  of  houses  do  today’s  farm¬ 
ers  have  and  what  kind  do  they 
want? 

Students  of  the  Alfred  University 
Area  Study  research  seminar  under 
Dr.  Roland  L.  Warren,  head  of  the 
sociology  department,  set  out  to 
study  farm  living  conditions  and  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  answers  to  these  and 
other  related  questions.  After  much 
preliminary  work,  a  schedule  of  82 
questions  was  drawn  up  and  pre¬ 
sented  verbally  to  1-05  farm  families 
in  Western  New  York.  Because  Farm 
Bureau  members  represent  60  per 
cent  of  the  area’s  farm  population, 
Dr.  Warren  and  his  students  selected 
only  Farm  Bureau  members  for  the 
study.  Names  were  selected  at  ran¬ 
dom  from  membership  lists  supplied 
by  county  agents. 

Dairying  is  the  chief  farm  industry 
in  the  Alfred  University  Study  Area 
in  Western  New  York.  The  survey 
showed  that  nearly  all  farms  in  the 
area  have  milking  cows  with  the 
average  at  15  cows  to  the  farm. 

The  farm  houses  studied  were  first 
built  an  average  of  70  years  ago,  but 
various  large  improvements  have 
been  made  on  them  from  time  to 
time.  Ninety-three  per  cent  of  the 
farm  families  own  their  own  farm 
and  three  out  of  four  have  no- 
mortgage  strings  attached,  it  was 
discovered.  . 

Insofar  as  they  were  able  to  make 
quick  estimates,  these  farm  families 
have  spent  nearly  twice  as  much  on 
their  houses  in  the  last  three  years 
as  they  intend  to  spend  next  year. 
But  they  plan  to  spend  just  as  much 
on  improving  the  barn  and  other 
buildings  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 
The  barn  and  other  building?  got 
most  of  the  money  in  the  past  three 
years  and  will  get  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  improvement  money  next 
year. 

Needs  in  the  Farm  Home 

The  farm  houses  studied  contain 
from  four  to  16  rooms,  but  most  of 
them  are  seven  to  nine-room  houses 
with  an  attic.  All  of  them  have 
cellars  and  eight  out  of  10  have 
either  one  or  two  porches. 

What  do  they  have  in  the  way  of 
utilities?  Ninety-eight  per  cent  have 
electricity  and  nine  out  of  10  have 
running  water.  Eight  out  of  10  have 
a  hot  water  system  and  more  than 
six  out  of  10  have  central  heating. 

Detailed  questions  about  certain 
areas  of  the  house  such  as  cellars, 
attics,  kitchens,  bathrooms  and  bed¬ 
rooms  were  also  asked. 

The  82  questions  revealed  that  the 
majority  of  farm  families  studied 
need  more  closets,  more  adequate 
provision  for  a  place  to  keep  records, 
etc.,  and  a  utility  room  to  cover  many 
different  functions.  Also,  many  more 
farm  families  desire  central  heating 
than  have  it  and  many  families 
which  use  the  kitchen  for  clothes- 
washing  would  prefer  to  do  it  else¬ 
where. 

A  major  purpose  of  the  area  study 
was  to  determine  what  special  con¬ 
siderations  should  go  into  the  design¬ 
ing  of  a  farm  house  suited  for  area 
farmers.  In  other  words,  how  would 
such  a  house  differ  from  other  houses 
designed  for  family  living  in  areas 
such  as  this? 

The  Alfred  University  Area  Study 
revealed  certain  special  functions  of 
a  farm  house.  The  average  family 
size  was  4.1  persons,  well  above  the 
average  for  the  general  population  of 
the  nation.  This  fact  emphasizes  the 
need  for  larger  houses  than  those  for 
the  general  population.  The  average 
size  of  the  houses  studied  was  actu¬ 
ally  8.3  rooms. 

Considerable  storage  space  for 
farm  produce  was  indicated.  The 
families  also  can  an  average  of  233 
jars  a  year  which  is  believed  to  be 
considerably  more  than  that  done  by 
non-farm  families.  Such  canning  ac¬ 
tivities  and  the  additional  storage 
space  needed  for  jars  present  special 
demands  on  a  farm  house. 

Other  questions  showed  ample 
freezer  space,  a  back  room  for  barn 
clothes,  ample  provision  for  laun¬ 
dering  facilities  and  large  kitchens 
should  be  provided  in  designing  a 
farm  house  for  people  comparable  to 
those  studied. 


The  “Ideal”  Farm  House 

There  is  considerable  variation 
among  these  farm  families  in  the 
specifications  they  would  look  for  in 
a  new  house.  However,  plans  have 
been  drawn  up  for  a  “composite” 
house  which  incorporates  the  things 
most  frequently  asked  for  by  the 
families  studied. 

The  “composite”  house  would  be 
one-story  high  with  a  medium- 
pitch  roof  and  a  cellar  under  all  of 
the  house.  It  would  contain  a  large 
kitchen  and  a  dining  room  large 
enough  to  accommodate  12  persons 
at  a  meal.  Other  rooms  would  be  a 
living  room,  four  bedrooms  (one  of 
which  could  be  used  as  an  office  for 
records,  etc.,  while  doubling  as  a 

spare  bedroom),  a  utility  room,  one 
large  bathroom  and  at  least  four 
built-in  closets. 

The  house  would  have  central 

heating,  using  hot-air  heat,  and  at 

least  one  large  picture  window.  Sid¬ 
ing  would  be  of  either  clapboard  or 
asbestos  shingle  and  the  house  would 
have  one  closed  and  one  open  porch. 

This  “composite”  house  would 

have  the  dining  room  opening  off  the 
kitchen,  as  would  the  living  room 
and  toilet.  A  two-car  garage,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  house,  would  provide 
space  for  the  family  car  and  fox- 
storage  or  farm  implements. 

Seventy-two  estimates  were  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  farmers  as  to  the 
cost  of  a  “suitable”  farm  house,  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  special  farm  demands. 
These  estimates  ranged  from  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  to  $30,000,  with 
the  average  at  $8,037.  However,  at 
present  prices,  the  “composite”  house 
indicated  by  the  most  frequent 
preferences  would  cost  considerably 
more  than  the  average  estimate. 

The  study,  which  took  one  year  to 
prepare  and  tabulate,  is  part  of  a 
continuous  research  effort  of  the 
Alfred  University  Area  Study.  The 
work  was  largely  carried  out  by 
seven  student  members  of  the  re¬ 
search  seminar  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Warren.  The  students  were 
also  aided  in  the  study  by  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Langer,  Jr.,  head  of  Al¬ 
fred’s  business  and  economics  de¬ 
partment,  and  Prof.  Kurt  Eckdahl  of 
the  industrial  ceramic  design  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  State  College  of 
Ceramics,  Alfred  University. 

Nine  students  from  the  industrial 
ceramic  design  department  did  the 
preliminary  work  toward  designing 
a  house  that  would  meet  the  specifi¬ 
cations  supplied  by  Western  New 
York  farmers.  They  also  prepared 
and  presented  specific  questions 
necessary  to  the  realistic  designing 
of  such  housing.  Two  of  these 
students,  Richard  Homer  of  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  and  Wayne  Husted  of 
Poughkeepsie,  are  designing  the 
“composite”  house  as  a  major  part  of 
their  work  at  Alfred  University. 


Pollution  of  Stream 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  and  have  taken  note  of 
your  wonderful  interest  in  protecting 
and  helping  the  farmers  and  rural 
liver.  Just  recently  I  had  a  very  lively 
argument  with  my  next  door  neighbor 
trying  to  persuade  him  from  allowing 
the  overflow  of  his  cesspool  and  a 
homemade  filter  bed  for  his  laundry 
sink  going  into  a  culvert  connecting 
the  brook  on  my  land  with  a  pond  he 
made  from  the  brook.  The  water 
flows  from  springs  and  a  small 
watershed  above  his  land  on  to  his 
land  through  a  culvert  under  the  road 
to  my  land.  I  insist  he  cannot  pollute 
the  water  so  as  to  make  it  unusable 
for  livestock  or  waterfowl  on  my  land 
and  I  believe  I  quoted  the  law  prop¬ 
erly  from  some  of  the  articles  in  your 
valued  papers. 

Am  I  l-ight  and,  if  I  am,  what  do 
you  suggest  I  do? 

Massachusetts  l.  c.  t. 

Your  neighbor  has  no  right  under 
the  law  to  do  this.  You  are  legally 
entitled  to  have  the  water  come  to 
your  lands  and  home  in  a  fresh  and 
pure  condition,  subject  only  to  any 
reasonable  use  by  the  owner  of  lands 
above  yours,  and  it  is  not  a  reason¬ 
able  use  by  him  to  pollute  it  in  the 
manner  he  is  doing. 

Human  nature  being  what  it  is,  if 
looks  very  much  as  though  no  instru¬ 
ment  but  court  action  is  available 
against  a  stubborn  neighbor  who  will 
not  listen  to  your  reasonable  per¬ 
suasions.  R.  d.  b. 
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The  Magic  of  Pollen 

Pollen  is  the  magic  gold  of  our 
'flowering  planet.  In  early  Spring 
where  willows  overhang  quiet  ponds, 
you  may  have  noticed  a  yellow  quilt 
on  the  water.  Bouquets  drop  golden 
grains  onto  the  dark,  shining  wood 
of  living  room  tables.  Flowers  and 
fruit  trees  are  pollinated  by  bees, 
butterflies  and  insects;  most  of  the 
woodland  trees  and  the  billions  of 
grasses  that  form  Earth’s  carpet  are 
wind  pollinated.  There  is  a  brief  peri¬ 
od  each  Spring  when  the  white  pines 
are  in  full  bloom,  that  a  sudden, 
strong  breeze  will  lift  clouds  of  gold 
above  the  green  foliage;  there  is  a 
time  in  August  when  a  cornfield  is 
in  blossom  that  a  pulsing  wind  will 
take  the  pollen  grains  and  swirl  them 
for  yards  before  they  settle  to  the 
waiting  silks  below. 

Fundamentally  the  process  of  pol¬ 
lination  is  this.  The  pollen  grains  are 
developed  in  shoe-shaped  anthers  on 
the  stamens;  either  by  an  insect  or  by 
the  power  of  wind,  a  grain  from  the 
anther  must  reach  the  stigma  on  the 
pistil.  An  anther  may  produce  thou¬ 
sands  of  grains  of  pollen  but  only  one 
is  needed  on  a  stigma.  That  tiny  grain 
of  pollen  builds  a  tube  and  works 
downward  to  the  ovary  where  its 
chromosomes  join  with  those  of  an 
ovule.  This  means  the  birth  of  a 
new  seed,  a  seed  complete  with  all 
the  necessary  parts  of  a  hundred  foot 
tree  or  an  inches-tall  plant.  There 
is  no  relationship  between  the  size  of 
a  pollen  grain  and  the  size  of  the 
plant  which  produces  it.  The  violet 
by  the  meadow  brook  has  the  same¬ 
sized  pollen  grain  as  the  200-foot  se¬ 
quoia  tree  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is 
interesting  that  the  largest  grain  pol¬ 
len,  so  far  as  the  countryman  can  dis¬ 
cover,  is  that  of  the  garden  pumpkin; 
it  is  about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch 
in  diameter  arid  a  person  with  sharp 
eyesight  can  distinguish  the  individ¬ 
ual  grains. 

Micropaleontology  is  a  50-cent 
word  that  means  the  study  of  small 
fossil  plants  and  plant  parts.  Scien¬ 
tists  who  have  studied  pollen  grains 
in  rock  and  coal  formations  can  tell 
us  much  about  the  history  of  life  on 
our  planet.  They  have  pollen  speci¬ 
mens  700,000,000  years  old!  They 
know  that  in  New  England  spruce 
trees  started  to  come  in  about  10  to 
15,000  years  ago,  as  the  region  was 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
last  glacier. 

If  you  have  never  studied  closely 
the  flowers  of  grasses  and  trees,  you 
can  add  a  new  interest  by  spending 
a  dollar  or  two  for  a  hand  lens.  Each 
tree  has  its  own  particular  flower  ar¬ 
rangements  and  each  its  own  glow¬ 
ing  colors.  We  can  see  the  blossom 
colors  of  oaks,  maples,  and  elms; 
there  is  a  period  of  a  few  days  when 
tall  trees  often  resemble  a  giant  bou¬ 
quet.  But  to  observe  the  stamen  and 
pistil  flowers  with  best  results,  one 
needs  a  hand  lens. 

One  of  Nature’s  fundamental  laws 
is  cross-breeding  to  insure  vigor  of 
the  species.  To  guarantee  this,  cer¬ 
tain  trees  over  long  eras  have  devel¬ 
oped  seed-bearing  flowers  and  pol¬ 
len-giving  flowers  on  different  trees. 
This  group  includes  the  willow,  holly, 
mulberry,  poplar,  orange  and  ash. 
this  is  the  plant  life  equivalent  to 
the  separation  of  sexes  in  animals. 

Grass  flowers  are  exact,  precision- 
like  in  their  pollen  discharge.  The 
grass  flower  is  usually  less  than  a 
quarter  inch  in  length.  The  inflores¬ 
cences  (groups  of  flowers)  are  ar¬ 
ranged  on  spikes;  the  familiar  timo¬ 
thy  grass  is  a  good  example.  A  grass 
flower  has  not  petals  or  sepals;  the 
two  outside  leaves  are  glumes;  above 
these  are  the  flowering  glumes,  each 
°i  which  has  three  stamens  and  a 
Pistil.  Each  tiny  individual  flower 
opens  only  once  in  its  life  and  then 
early  m  the  morning  for  a  brief 
period. 

The  pollen  grains  that  guarantee 
perpetuation  of  species  are  interest¬ 
ing  in  themselves.  They  are  single 
ceils  and  each  species  of  plant  has  its 
own  size  and  shape  of  pollen.  Some 
are  round  and  smooth;  some  are 
round  and  covered  with  spikes; 
some  look  like  opening  chestnuts  and 
some  have  wings  like  a  maple  seed, 
we  do  not  know  the  exact  length  of 
time  that  pollen  grains  will  keep  their 
me  force  under  varying  conditions. 
we  d0  know  in  the  billions  of  years 
■u  more  that  plants  have  been  grow- 
^is  planet,  Nature  in  its  own 
wisdom  has  learned  to  be  prodigal 
with  the  pollen  grains.  Billions  of 
Srains  in  a  small  area  are 
wasted  every  year;  but  that  is  beside 
ne  point.  Enough  of  the  grains  find 


stigmas  so  that  plant  life  goes  on. 
That  is  Nature’s  all-wise  plan. 

Most  flowers  are  equipped  to  keep 
their  pollen  dry,  for  rain  damages  it; 
many  flowers  only  open  in  the  sun¬ 
light;  many  open  laterally;  others 
have  their  heads  toward  the  Earth. 
When  one  stops  to  ponder  the  magic 
of  pollen,  he  feels  humble  in  the 
presence  of  a  Law  that  has  been 
evolving  for  a  billion  years  or  more. 
For  while  we  may  study  pollen  be¬ 
neath  the  microscope  and  delve  in 
test  tubes  in  our  laboratories,  we  do 
not  know  the  greatest  secret  of  all — 
that  of  Life  itself.  We  analyze  and 
compute;  we  can  tell  the  chemical 
parts  of  a  golden  grain.  But  the  mag¬ 
ic  of  pollen  is  that  it  represents  a 
Being  before  whom  a  wise  man  ac¬ 
knowledges  reverence. 

H.  S.  Pearson 


Hormone  for  Better  Color 
in  Apples 

Brighter  red  apples  may  soon  find 
their  way  to  market  earlier  than 
ever  before.  A  recent  development  by 
horticultural  chemists'  of  particular 
importance  to  Eastern  and  Midwest 
fruit  growers  makes  this  possible.  A 
newly  developed  plant  hormone  that 
increases  and  enhances  the  color  of 
apples  and  hastens  their  maturity  is 
now  available  to  fruit  growers.  The 
product,  a  salt  2,4,5-Trichlorophen- 
oxy  Proprionic  Acid,  is  called  “Color- 
rix.  In  addition,  its  use  helps  pre¬ 
vent  a  pre-harvest  fall. 

According  to  chemists,  with  help 
of  Color-Fix  ’,  fruit  growers  will  not 
only  be  able  to  market  a  crop  that 
will  command  higher  prices  because 
of  its  more  appealing  color  and  earli¬ 
er  maturity,  but  a  larger  crop  will 
be  obtained  due  to  less  loss  from 
windfalls.  Because  the  fruit  will  ad¬ 
here  to  the  tree  more  firmly,  the 
labor  cost  of  picking  should  be  re¬ 
duced  as  picking  can  be  put  off  until 
a  maximum  portion  of  the  fruit  is 

wfiidT1^011^  ^ear  ^oss  ^Ue  heayy 

c-,<‘C°ior.:Fix’’’  when  used  for  inten¬ 
sifying  the  color  of  apples  and  has¬ 
tening  maturity,  should  be  sprayed  on 
early  bearing  trees  three  weeks  be- 

«h™,wa£rest  bearin«  strains 

should  be  sprayed  from  three  to  five 

weeks  before  harvest.  As  a  drop  con¬ 
trol,  the  fruit  trees  should  be  sprayed 
a  week  or  more  before  expecting  the 
first  pre-harvest  fruit  drop 

Only  very  small  quantities  of  the 
hormone  are  required.  For  example 
one  gallon  of  the  undiluted  product 

1u  eii0Uli1  sPray  16  acres  of  or- 
chard.  If  sprayed  from  the  ground 
the  hormone  should  be  diluted  down 
to  100  gallons  of  fluid  per  acre. 
When  sprayed  by  airplane,  an 
increasingly  popular  method  particu- 
larly  m  larger  orchards,  five  gallons 
of  mixture  per  acre  are  required. 

Transplanting  Raspberries 
and  Blackberries 

We  are  moving  in  September.  In 
digging  up  red  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  for  transplanting,  how  far 
back  should  I  cut  the  canes  of  this 
year  s  growth?  Any  suggestions  you 
may  give  me  for  doing  this  during 
September  will  be  appreciated 
New  Hampshire  w.  s  B 

The  canes  should  be  cut  back  to 
about  8  inches  in  height  when  moved. 
Take  up  the  suckers  with  as  much 
root  as  possible.  After  planting, 
mound  the  soil  up  around  the  canes 
to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  inches  to 
prevent  the  newly  planted  canes 
from  heaving  out  of  the  soil  from 
frost  action  during  the  Winter. 

'  G.  S.  L. 


Want  modern  centralized  heating 
with  WOOD  in  your  basement? 

The  Pantex  Wood  Burning  Woodomat  Warm  Air  Furnace  gives  you 

clean,  safe  central  heating  plus  all  these  other  features  — 

•  Only  twice-a-day  stoking  in  coldest  of  weather 

•  Even  heat,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  by  mechanical  ther¬ 
mostat 

Minimum  creosote 


•  Rugged,  welded,  corrosion 
resistant  steel  construction 

•  No  electricity  required,  burns 
any  fuel  wood 

A  lasting,  major  investment  in 
fuel  economy  and  comfort. 

•  Write  today  for  details. 


PANTEX  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Box  660-B  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 


Since  1926 
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The  Titan,  Jr 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.  S. 

This  lightweight  cutting  marvel  has  all  trie  newest  features  offered  in 
power  saws  today.  Automatic  clutch,  swivel  bar,  recoil  starter,  roller 
bearing  throughout.  Cuts  in  any  position. 

LOW  IN  COST.  LOWEST  IN  UPKEEP. 

Parts  and  service  always  available  at  your  local  dealer. 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  NEW  canaan^oonnecticut 


rrotect  your  farm  and 
borne  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-bv  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it  s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

Di*mon  of  WINPQWER  MFC  CO 

Newton,  Iowa 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  301  2n^‘ j. 


Dairy  Farmers! 

SEE  the 

HUibtvnl^ 

Bulk  Cooling  Tank 

at  the 

MT  EASTERN  STATES  EXPOSITION 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  BUILDING.  SPACE  W-5 
WEST  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS..  SEPTEMBER  16-23 

MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO.  Chicago  44,  III. 


FRUIT  TREES 


Write  for  FBEE  Color  Catalog; 
stock  Northern  grown  on  600  acres 
in  Dansville.  Priced  right.  Also 
shows  Berries,  Shrubs,  Bulbs  and  Flowers. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Our  67th  Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY 
19  CIRCLE  ROAD,  OANSVIILE.  N.  Y. 


MALONEY'S  CATALOG  FREE 


deer  and 
rabbit 


damage  stopped! 

with 

(^iood-rite 

*•«.  U.  S.  Pal.  Off. 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  a  product  of 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 

A  Division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


SIMPLY  spray  leaves,  vines, 
twigs  with  Good-rite  z.i.p. 
If  browsing  animals  taste  the 
sprayed  growth,  they  find  it  so 
unpalatable  they  stop.  Good-rite 
z.i.p.  protects  trees,  shrubs,  crops 
during  both  the  growing  and  dor¬ 
mant  seasons.  Resists  washing  off 
even  in  heavy  rain  or  snow.  Eco¬ 
nomical  and  non-in jurious.  Easy 
to  use — mix  with  water  and  apply 
as  spray.  Tested  and  proved  by 
Fish  and  Wildlife  authorities  in 
many  states.  Start  using  Good-rite 
z.i.p.  now! 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

Dept.  C  0-4 

117  liberty  SI.,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 
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FALL  PRICE  LIST 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
FAU  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 
.  4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 

6  la.  tall — only  $1  postpaid,  22  only 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  3  to  10  In.  tall.  Five  each: 

American  Arborvjtae,  Red  Pine, 

Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 

Red  Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c).  Free 
Illustrated  price  list  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  ALL  TREES  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-831  Fryeburg,  Maine 


COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS 


fc  /LIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER^ 

^BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES 


SWEDESBORO,  1,  N.  J 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


For  BETTER  PRO*1!! 


Equip  with 


"MltUivi  ”  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Handling  Equipment 

Write  for  iull  information 

Company,  Inc. 


Fairport,  New  York 


OPPORTUNITY  KNOCKING! 

GROWMORE  FARM  SEED  SALES 

Franchises  Open  In  Unassigned  Territories. 

Write  GARDNER  SEED  CO.,  Inc, 

P.  O.  BOX  937,  ROCHESTER  3,  N.  Y. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.25  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
cot  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  01T.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  504. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE„  TOLEDO  10.  OHIO 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  saving). 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown. Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  free  price  list 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  Eicher  Road.,  Emsworth  2,  Pa. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


Certified  Gem  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
$3.50  -  100,  Temple  and  premier  $2.25  -  100,  100. 

Taylor  red  raspberry  $6.25,  all  postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM,  BALLSTON  LAKE 
R.F.D.  2  ,N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 


BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  Fresh  Dug.  Free  Circular. 
EUREKA  PLANT  FARM.  BERNHARDS  BAY.  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  —  Gal.  Steel,  all 
sizes  &,  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat. 
Free.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  Richfield  9,  Penna. 


TO  BALE  FOR  COMMERCIAL  MARKET 
Ann  Arbor  Hydraulic-Thresher  Pick-up  Balers. 

Beal  Bargain  Prices. 

ARTHUR  S.  YOUNG  CO.,  Inc.  Kinzers,  Penna. 


POST  YOUR  LAND!  IZa* 

$3.50^100,  $6.  Linen:  25.  $12.00.  Name  and  address 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St..  Rochester  li,  N.Y. 


Water  Wells  on  the  Farm 


Time  has  given  the  acid  test  to  the 
water  well  business  and  has  proven 
again  and  again  that  to  depend  on 
one  type  of  well  as  a  ‘cure-all’  for 
your  water  needs  is  the  same  as  de¬ 
pending  on  a  certain  medicine  to 
cure  everything. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  public 
has  in  many  instances  been  deliber¬ 
ately  misinformed  concerning  lower¬ 
ing  water-tables,  contamination  in 
dug  wells,  dwindling  water  resources, 
etc.  Unethical  well  contractors  have 
cashed  in  handsomely  with  the  idea 
that  you  have  to  go  deeper  and  deep¬ 
er  for  water.  Upwards  of  50  per  cent 
of  the  money  you  paid  for  a  dud  well 
goes  into  their  pockets  as  clear  profit. 

These  men  will  point  to  an  old 
stone  lined  well  dug  years  ago  by 
band,  containing  everything  from 
snakes  to  dead  mice.  Surface  water 
that  dries  up  in  the  Summer,  they 
remind  you.  How  much  more  sani¬ 
tary  their  well  is.  When  that  well 
was  dug  it  reached  hut  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  into  the  water  table  for  lack 
of  suitable  equipment  to  go  farther. 
It  furnished  plenty  of  water  when 
the  only  means  to  get  it  was  a  hand 
pump  and  bucket.  With  the  coming 
of  modern  household  and  dairy  facili¬ 
ties  the  well  was  taxed  beyond  its 
limit.  It  is  easy  to  sell  the  idea  of 
deep  drilling  now. 

There  are  numerous  places  pro¬ 
claimed  waterless  by  well  drillers. 
One  farm  in  particular  with  good 
buildings  and  land  was  purchased  for 
a  ‘song’.  Among  others  a  dry  dug 
well  46  feet  deep  and  a  drilled  well 
close  to  500  feet  with  a  couple  of 
barrels  of  sulphur  water  in  it  existed. 
Drawing  water  several  miles  each 
way  for  three  years  was  a  daily 
chore  for  40  cows.  Well  drillers 
shunned  the  place.  I  was  politely  re¬ 
minded  by  one  of  them  that  I  would 
lose  my  shirt  on  the  venture.  If  they 
could  not  get  water  by  drilling  how 
could  I  succeed?  Our  well,  which  I 
had  dug  49  feet  deep  with  three  feet 
inside  diameter  concrete  pipe  casing 
yields  upwards  of  35  gallons  a  min¬ 
ute,  testing  low  in  hardness  and  fit 
to  drink  on  the  first  test.  It  seems 
evident  that  these  well  drillers  did 
not  want  to  find  water,  but  just  dug 
on  a  footage  basis. 

We  do  not  depend  on  one  type  of 
well  in  its  purity.  When  a  well  pros¬ 
pect  has  rock  near  the  top  of  the 
ground  with  little  hope  of  striking 
water  in  the  glacial  drift  above  the 
rock,  he  is  referred  to  one  or  more 
well  drillers,  that  I  know  are  honest 
and  reliable  operators. 

Drilling  for  Water 

When  most  people  need  water  they 
think  first  of  drilling — not  all  the 
blame  for  failure,  then,  can  be  laid 
to  a  driller.  An  honest  driller  will 
admit  that  unless  his  well  ends  up 
in  clean  gravel,  rock  with  joints  or 
solution  crevices  or  porous  rock  that 
yields  its  water,  his  well  will  be  a 
failure.  Few  people  know  the  reason 
for  the  different  well  types  and  their 
necessity  for  entering  the  right 
medium.  The  dug  well  is  the  only 
well  which  can  get  water  where  the 
others  failed.  As  for  large  capacities, 
the  large  daimeter  caisson  type  dug 
well  rivals  the  large  diameter  drilled 
well.  Multiple  jetted  wellpoint  in¬ 
stallations  are  large  capacity  pro¬ 
ducers. 

The  dishonest  well  driller  knows 
that  drilling  is  a  subject  very  little 
known  to  the  average  person.  He 
knows  the  rock  strata  and  the 
chances  of  getting  water  in  the  local¬ 
ity.  Quite  often  this  driller  knows 
there  is  water  in  the  drift  above  the 
rock  but  it  is  far  more  profitable  for 
him  to  pass  it,  drill  deeper  and  then 
install  a  screen  and  recover  the 
water. 

Under  the  setup  so  prevalent,  there 
is  absolutely  no  incentive  for  a  well 
driller  to  produce  water.  You  pay 
the  same  for  a  dry  well  as  one  with 
water.  The  only  thing  you  can  de¬ 
pend  on  is  the  operator’s  honesty  and 
sense  of  fair  play.  Drillers  get  paid 
by  the  foot,  moving  the  rig  is  lost 
money.  I  am  not  condemning  drill¬ 
ing — it  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
mediums  to  get  water,  but  only  in  the 
proper  place. 

Sanitary  Qualities  Desired 

Quite  often  we  find  several  drilled 
wells,  on  a  place  that  has  springs 
close  by,  running  all  Summer.  The 
man  who  insists  on  drilling  here  is 
legitimate  prey  for  the  deep  wells 
ending  in  failure.  If  it  is  sanitary 
qualities  you  want,  depth  is  no  guar¬ 


antee.  On  one  place  with  four  wells 
ending  close  to  300  feet  each,  all 
showed  signs  of  pollution  and  with 
but  a  trickle  of  water,  while  a  dug 
well  in  the  barnyard  when  cleaned 
out  tested  fit  to  drink  and  remained 
so,  producing  upwards  of  10  to  12 
gallons  a  minute. 

Rain,  snow,  sleet  and  hail  are  the 
primary  sources  of  all  ground  water. 
In  their  fall  they  pick  up  or  absorb 
various  impurities  in  the  air  includ¬ 
ing  bacteria,  dust,  and  especially 
carbon  dioxide.  Acting  on  the  upper 
soil  layers  the  water  is  materially 
changed,  the  organic  acids,  ammonia 
and  nitrate  compounds  are  added  to 
the  solvent  power.  While  the  mate¬ 
rials  in  suspension  are  filtered  out  by 
the  soil  the  solvent  power  increases. 
It  is  mostly  after  this  water  has 
reached  the  deeper  strata  that  it  be¬ 
comes  mineralized  as  we  know  it. 
Pure  water  has  slight  dissolving 
power  but  containing  carbon-dioxide 
it  is  able  to  ’  hold  in  solution  vast 
amounts  of  the  salts  of  magnesium 
and  lime,  the  most  important  source 
of  hard  water.  Where  iron  salts  are 
present,  in  the  absence  of  oxygen 
deeper  down,  the  charged  water  con¬ 
verts  sulfates  into  hydrogen  sulfide, 
so  easily  recognized  by  its  odor  and 
the  curse  of  so  many  wells — sulphur 
water.  Deep  drilling  as  well  as  shal¬ 
low  drilling  in  many  places  where 
these  conditions  are  known  to  exist 
is  frowned  upon  by  honest  drillers. 

When  the  quality  of  the  water 
varies  during  the  year  in  a  drilled 
well  quite  often  the  good  water  is 
derived  from  the  drift  on  top  of  the 
rock,  the  casing  here  does  not  mak? 
a  tight  fit.  Sealing  this  off  will  in 
most  cases  cut  out  the  good  water 
entirely,  even  if  the  well  in  rock  is 
up  to  200  or  300  feet  deeper. 

Water  Sources 

On  many  places  drilling  will  not 
produce  water  of  either  good  quality 
or  quantity,  because  a  drilled  well  is 
unable  to  tap  the  water  bearing  strata 
of  a  modern  dug  well.  You  can  prove 
this  by  noting  the  numerous  dug 
wells  with  water  in  them  against  the 
deep  drilled  wells  on  the  same  place 
ending  in  dry  holes  or  mineral. 

On  this  place  two  drilled  wells 
were  installed,  the  first,  124  feet 
hit  salt  water,  the  other  40  feet  away 
ended  dry  at  80  odd  feet  deep.  This 
driller,  an  honest  operator,  refused 
to  drill  any  further.  A  machine  dug 
well  about  17  feet  deep  was  installed 
intersecting  a  soft  shale  formation 
and  clayey  gravel  on  top  of  the  rock. 
This  well  produces  over  3000  gallons 
of  good  quality  water  per  day,  fit  to 
drink.  The  mixture  of  clayey  gravel 
and  soft  shale  explains  Why  drilling 
was  a  failure. 

The  sand  and  gravel  deposits  of 
the  glacial  drift  furnish  more  water 
to  wells  than  all  the  other  sources 
put  together.  During  the  glacial  era 
when  most  of  the  northern  United 
States  was  covered  with  an  ice  sheet 
estimated  at  thousands  of  feet  thick, 
the  topography  underwent  vast 
changes.  In  many  places  the  drainage 
system  was  forced  into  different 
direction  by  this  ice  dam.  The  con¬ 
stant  transporting  and  rubbing  action 
by  the  rock  and  debris  held  in  the 
glacier  bottom  produced  the  rounded 
boulders  you  so  often  see  in  hedge¬ 
rows  and  in  its  advance  and  retreat 
laid  soils  which  vary  from  hardpan 
and  clay  to  sand  and  gravel,  the  lat¬ 
ter  deposited  mostly  from  the  out- 
wash  streams  of  the  melting  ice.  In 
some  places  these  deposits  are  200 
feet  thick. 

Ancient  submerged  river  beds  as 
we  know  them  today  furnish  large 
municipal  supplies.  These  streams 
depend  on  a  vast  network  of  smaller 
ones  to  feed  them  in  much  the  same 
way  that  the  smaller  surface  water 
tributaries  contribute  to  the  larger 
ones.  Without  this  network  feeding 
the  streams  they  would  not  exist.  In 
a  somewhat  similar  fashion  this 
exists  throughout  the  glacial  drift 
and  in  many  places  where  no  positive 
signs  of  glaciers  can  be  found.  The 
waterbearing  stratas  of  the  drift 
either  contribute  to  an  underground 
drainage  network  or  else  to  surface 
streams,  some  breaking  out  on  the 
base  of  hills  as  springs,  others  as 
seepage  areas,  bogs,  etc.  Before 
water  can  reach  bedrock  it  must  flow 
through  this  network  covering  it. 

Machine  Dug  Wells 

The  reason  why  drilled  wells  fail 
so  often  in  tapping  this  network  is 
the  clay-like  nature  of  the  water¬ 
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bearing  deposits,  quicksand,  etc., 
which  will  plug  a  drilled  well.  A 
drilled  well  hit  water  on  top  of  the 
rock  with  a  clayey  shale  covering 
which  would  plug  a  well  screen.  The 
driller  contacted  me  as  the  need  was 
desperate.  This  machine  dug  well  of 
large  diameter  is  producing  eight  to 
10  gallons  a  minute  and  illustrates 
another  instance  where  an  operator 
is  willing  to  admit  his  limitations. 

Our  modern  machine  dug  wells 
are  easily  duplicated  by  other  oper¬ 
ators  elsewhere.  Dug  with  a  crane 
and  clamshell  bucket  they  are  about 
six  to  seven  feet  minimum  diameter. 
Each  step  from  the  various  soil 
changes  to  the  first  trickle  of  water 
in  the  imprint  of  the  bucket  teeth 
can  be  easily  seen.  You  draw  water 
from  all  around  the  sides  of  the  hole 
as  well  as  the  bottom.  A  thick  bed 
of  the  proper  grade  and  amount  of 
screen  gravel  is  placed  on  the  bottom. 
A  large  diameter  pipe,  usually  three 
feet,  is  set  up  with  gravel  around 
the  sides.  Clay  or  other  heavy  soil  is 
backfilled  for  a  blanket,  then  the  rest 
of  the  fill. 

The  annular  space  between  pipe 
and  sidewalls  is  wide  enough  so  the 
fill  settles  down  evenly  forming  a 
tight  seal.  Compare  this  with  the 
small  annular  space  around  a  drilled 
well  casing  which  is  almost  impossi¬ 
ble  to  seal  due  to  pyramiding.  Re¬ 
gardless  of  the  water-bearing  mate¬ 
rial  entered,  a  machine  dug  well 
properly  installed  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
cover  the  water.  In  dirty  materials 
like  clayey  sand  and  gravel,  quick¬ 
sand,  etc.,  it  actually  increases  in 
capacity  as  the  fines  are  washed  out. 

Compare  a  drilled  well,  providing 
it  was  able  to  tap  this,  and  a  dug 
well  in  the  same  material.  You  have 
at  least  100  times  more  infiltration 
area  plus  at  least  40  times  the  reser¬ 
voir  space  over  a  drilled  well.  These 
machine  dug  wells  are  truly  the  uni¬ 
versal  well.  Installing  them  is  simple 
with  construction  machinery  obtain¬ 
able  nearby.  Deep  dug  wells  are 
risky  without  cribbing.  A  first  hand 
knowledge  of  the  topography  and  soil 
conditions  and  probabilities  is  neces¬ 
sary — even  then  you  might  make  a 
blunder. 

Deep  drilled  wells  on  the  lakeshore 
do  not  furnish  inexhaustible  supplies 
as  some  claim.  Numerous  deep  wells 
tested  and  seawall  projects  in  rock 
below  lake  level  with  many  joints 
have  little  or  no  water  in  them  and 
this  is  highly  mineralized  usually. 
Heavy  charges  of  dynamite  in  well 
stemmed  boreholes  failed  to  bring 
any  lakewater  into  the  rock  cut. 

Using  a  Divining  Rod 

I  have  tried  a  divining  rod  on 
every  producing  well  and  duds  which 
I  come  across.  Possibly  coincidence, 
the  duds  showed  no  reaction  while 
the  producing  ones  did.  The  U.  S. 
Geological  Survey  has  published  a 
booklet  for  20  cents  (Water  Supply 
Paper  416).  Their  conclusion  is  not 
to  pay  anybody  a  penny  to  locate 
water  with  a  divining  rod,  electric 
instrument  or  other  method. 

One  driller  I  know  uses  it  on  all 
his  wells  and  has  far  more  successful 
wells  than  another  I  know  who  does 
not  use  it.  This  latter  one  is  far  more 
interested  in  profit  than  water.  Sev¬ 
eral  wells  forecast  by  diviners  at 
20  feet  ended  by  being  31,  42,  45,  48, 
70  and  ope  ended  dry  at  50  feet.  In 
another  instance  an  ‘expert’  diviner 
disputed  the  claim  of  three  others  on 
a  well  already  in  progress  claiming 
that  no  water  would  ever  be  hit  in 
that  hole;  the  expert  was  very  wrong. 

1  have  yet  to  find  a  magic  wand 
that  works  all  of  the  time.  It  may  be 
possible,  though,  that  a  person  might 
be  gifted  with  using  a  divining  rod. 
A  man  of  my  acquaintance  now  de¬ 
ceased  located  around  100  wells  and 
all  of  them  were  successful  as  to 
location  and  depth  except  one  which 
was  deeper  than  forecast.  Testing 
the  rod  by  drilling  will  not  always 
work.  Should  the  well  depend  on  one 
joint  for  its  water,  driving  the  well 
casing  slightly  out  of  plumb  will 
miss  it. 

Well  Installation 

If  you  need  a  well,  to  be  successful 
you  must  install  the  right  type  of 
well  in  the  right  place.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  universal  supply 
which  can  be  had  everywhere — your 
well  must  be  on  the  right  spot— a 
positive  necessity  especially  where  a 
drilled  well  depends  on  joints  or 
solution  crevices.  Situating  the  well 
as  a  matter  of  convenience  often 
ends  in  failure. 

Get  expert  advice,  usually  obtain¬ 
able  locally,  on  your  problem.  Often 
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it  is  far  more  efficient  to  install  a 
well  quite  some  distance  from  where 
you  would  like  to  have  it.  Engage 
an  honest  operator  and  be  sure  you 
look  both  ways  before  you  leap.  Be 
wary  of  ‘experts’  who  claim  to  have 
maps  of  sand  and  gravel  deposits 
that  yield  irrigation  water  any¬ 
where. 

Advantages  to  a  drilled  well:  Rapid 
installation.  Drill  will  penetrate  all 
hardpan  and  rock  formations  cheaper 
than  any  other  method.  Deep  forma¬ 
tion  reached  at  less  cost.  Furnishes 
good  supplies  where  well  enters 
gravel,  porous  rock  that  yields  water 
or  rock  with  solution  crevices.  Free¬ 
dom  from  surface  water  if  properly 
installed. 

Advantages  to  well  points,  jetted 
type:'  Economical  first  cost.  Quick 
and  simple  to  install  with  high  pres¬ 
sure  pumps  and  easy  to  move  and  re¬ 
locate.  Low  cost  in  the  right  mate¬ 
rial.  Water  must  be  within  30  feet 
from  the  surface.  More  volume  is 


obtained  by  jetting  additional  points 
and  connecting  to  a  header  line.  Vac¬ 
uum  pump  may  be  necessary  as 
priming  equipment.  Freedom  from 
surface  water  if  properly  installed. 

Advantages  to  a  machine  dug  well 
are  as  follows:  Large  reservoir 
space  in  casing  and  screen  gravel 
surrounding.  More  freedom  from  sul¬ 
phates,  salt  and  other  minerals. 
Water  obtained  in  most  cases  at  less 
than  one-fifth  the  depth  of  neighbor¬ 
ing  deep  drilled  wells.  Well  increases 
in  capacity  with  use.  Will  not  plug 
up  if  the  well  doesn’t  enter  rock,  or 
gravel.  In  most  cases  the  well  can 
be  installed  for  less  money  than  a 
deep  drilled  well  existing  on  the 
property.  The  one  and  only  type  of 
well  successful  in  all  formations  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  material.  Usually  the 
cheapest  and  most  efficient  type  of 
well  in  the  long  run.  Freedom  from 
surface  water  if  -properly  installed. 

August  F.  Vorndran,  Jr. 


j  Junior  Farmers 

At  long  last  a  dream  has  been 
realized,  a  hope  come  true.  An  ideal 
National  4-H  Center  has  been  pur¬ 
chased,  a  former  junior  college,  with 
12  V2  acres  and  five  buildings,  just  a 
20-minute  automobile  ride  from  the 
White  House,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Now  the  job  is  to  pay  for  it.  Every 
4-H  Club  in  the  United  States  is  in¬ 
vited  to  contribute  at  the  rate  of  at 
least  10  cents  per  club  member, 
preferably  from  the  club  treasury, 
and  not  by  soliciting  from  club 
members  unless  they  vote  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  million  dollar  program  and 
worth  much  more.  This  is  the  first 
nationwide  4-H  fund  raising  cam¬ 
paign.  Checks  payable  to  National 
4-H  Club  Foundation  may  be  mailed 
to  each  State  4-H  Club  office. 


Central  Aroostook  County  sent 
several  delegates  to  the  recent  annu¬ 
al  State  4-H  Club  tractor  mainte¬ 
nance  clinic  at  the  University  of 
Maine.  They  included  John  Holm- 
quist  of  Westmanland;  Gregory 
Plourde  of  Stockholm;  El  win  Doody 
of  Woodland;  Robert  Harris  of 
Houlton;  and  Herbert  Ketch  of  Col¬ 
by  Siding.  Four  4-H  tractor  clubs  al¬ 
ready  organized  in  Central  Aroostook 
include  those  in  Westmanland,  with 
John  Holmquist  as  leader;  in  Stock¬ 
holm,  with  Gregory  Plourde  as  lead¬ 
er;  in  Woodland,  with  El  win  Doody 
as  leader;  in  Easton,  with  William 
Butterfield  as  leader;  in  Washburn, 
with  Glenn  Wilcox  as  leader. 

There  are  now  21  4-H  Clubs  in 
the  St.  John  River  Valley,  with  ap¬ 
proximately  380  members.  Project 
enrollment  has  gone  over  the  400- 
mark.  The  Jolly  Workers  of  St.  John, 
led  by  Mrs.  Alphie  Daigle,  has  a  pro¬ 
ject  enrollment  of  48  which  is  the 
largest  in  Northern  Aroostook.  The 
largest  actual  membership  is  in  the 
Clover  Club  of  St.  Francis,  led  by 
Mrs.  Winifred  McPherson.  There 
are  38  boys  and  girls  in  the  group. 

Wyman  Dresser  recently  opened 
his  home  to  entertain  the  Blue  Eagle 
Bolster’s  Mills  4-H  Club  for  ,  their 
first  meeting.  Mr.  Dresser  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Seilonen  are  co-leaders  this 
year.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Pres.,  Marion  Didonna;  vice- 
pres.,  Elwood  Durgin;  secy.,  Irene 
Seilonen;  treas.,  Billy  Heikkinen; 
color  bearer,  Lucille  Miles  and 
cheer  leader,  Roy  Dresser. 

The  Revere  4-H  Club  Cooperators 
of  Cornville  recently  organized  under 
the  leadership  of  Maurice  Bouchard. 


Officers  elected  were:  Pres.,  Aristede 
Bouchard;  vice-pres.,  Robert  Flewel- 
ling;  secy.,  Percy  Cleveland;  .treas., 
Valerie  Moore;  color  bearers,  Warren 
Giggy  and  Rose  Moore. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  York 
County  Beef  Club  was  held  at  By- 
A-Brook  Farm,  West  Buxton.  Henry 
Swanton,  owner  of  the  farm,  was 
in  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
meeting.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  to  show  the  members  how  they 
could  raise  beef  animals  at  a  lower 
cost  by  using  part  pasture  and  part 
grain  feeding.  _ 

The  Dopp  Hill  Workers  4-H  Club 
in  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  with  18 
members  is  increasing  its  member¬ 
ship.  Richard  Pouliot,  Merle  and 
Harold  Van  Dresar,  Donald  Murphy 
and  Shirley  Graves  are  a  committee 
to  form  a  constitution  for  the  club. 
Shirley  Graves  and  James  Wells  are 
the  entertainment  committee  for  the 
next  meeting.  Mr.  Merritt  Wells,  Mr. 
William  Pouliot  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Van  Dresar  are  the  leaders  of  the 
club  which  is  located  in  the  town  of 
Western.  _ 

Seventeen  4-H  Club  members 
from  Oneida  and  Lewis  Counties, 
N.  Y.,  recently  competed  in  demon¬ 
strations.  Ronald  Hadlock,  Clinton, 
demonstrated  “Poultry  House  Venti¬ 
lation”  and  won  a  blue  ribbon  (ex¬ 
cellent).  Others  receiving  blue 
ribbons  were:  Dairy,  Calvin  Collins, 
Clinton;  Garden,  Bill  Brandis,  Clin¬ 
ton;  Poultry,  Freda  Scheifele,  Ver¬ 
ona.  Red  ribbons  (good)  went  to 
Dorothy  Baldauf,  Clinton;  David 
Winans,  Oriskany  Falls;  Judy  and 
Helene  Scheifele,  Verona,  and  Robert 
Warcup,  West  Branch.  Rated  worthy 
were  David  Bray  and  Paul  Credle, 
Remsen,  and  Charles  Barnhil, 
Clinton. 

The  Otisco  Braves  of  Amber, 
Onondaga  County,  made  the  highest 
average  score  in  the  recent  annual 
Winter  Photo,  Dairy  Cattle  Judging 
Contest  this  year,  earning  them  the 
Merchants  National  Bank  Trophy  for 
the  third  time.  This  gives  them 
permanent  possession  of  the  trophy. 
John  Kinyon  of  Marietta  was  high¬ 
est  individual.  Paul  Scranton,  El- 
bridge,  member  of  Lucky  4-H  Club 
of  Elbridge,  and  Paul  Hallinan  of 
Tully  will  receive  cash  awards. 

The  Westmoreland  4-H  Club  with 
23  members  and  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Mr.  Paul  Craner,  is  well 
under  way.  The  club  officers  are: 
Katherine  Frank,  pres.;  Claire  Besig, 
vice-pi'es.;  Patty  Smith,  secy.;  Leon 
Smith,  treas.;  and  Truman  Smith, 
news  reporter.  t  d. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

■Aw  excellent  crop  of  top  quality  mixed  hay  was  produced  on  this  level  field 
on  the  farm  of  Benjamin  Hill  in  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.  The  soil  had  been 
well  fertilized  with  resultant  high  production. 


Increase  WinterWheal  Yte/d per  Jcre 
Cat  Costs  per  Bastte// 

Heavy  application  of  complete  plant  foods  gives  as 
great  a  return  on  wheat  as  on  any  of  the  major  field 
crops,  according  to  the  experience  of  many  farmers. 

They  know  it  pays  to  fertilize  fall-seeded  wheat  and 
legumes  generously  with  the  properly  balanced  ration  of  . 
mineral-rich  plant  food  nutrients. 

So  use  plenty  of  fertilizer  to  get  better  root  and  top 
growth  so  your  grain  can  withstand  unfavorable  winter 
conditions.  Be  sure  to  get  enough  to  give  you  the  extra 
benefit  of  building  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  profitable 
growth  of  the  crops  to  follow. 

There’s  an  International  Fertilizer  Dealer  near  you  who  is 
ready  now  to  help  you  select  the  grades  recommended  in 
your  territory — and  to  arrange  for  prompt  delivery. 

So  see  him  soon. 


Quality  for  40  Years 

When  you  insist  on  /nternot/ono/  Ferf- 
ilizers,  you  get  plant  foods  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their 
high  quality. 

You  get  plant  foods  produced  by  the 
only  manufacturer  which  mines  and  re¬ 
fines  its  own  potash  and  phosphate. 

You  get  the  crop-producing  power  of 
plant  foods  that  are  expertly  mixed 
and  correctly  graded. 


SEE  YOUR  INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZER  DEALER 

FOR  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 

PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  VTacker  Drive ,  Chicago  6 
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The  Real  Cause  of  Inflation 

THE  new  price  control  law,  signed  re¬ 
luctantly  by  President  Truman  at  the  last 
minute,  is  a  compromise  measure.  To  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  does  not  give  the  administration 
the  complete  powers  desired,  the  new  law  is 
.  a  very  proper  rejection  by  Congress  of  the 
program  that  had  been  high-pressured  by 
some  groups  for  political  reasons  —  appeal  to 
the  powerful  urban  and  labor  vote,  and  a 
chance  to  dole  out  more  jobs;  and  by  other 
groups  for  ideological  reasons  —  the  continued 
growth  of  a  planned  economy  under  central¬ 
ized  control.  Congress  has  thereby  served  no¬ 
tice  that  it  does  not  approve  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  either  of  these  groups. 

There  is  the  further  fact  that  the  downward 
price  trends  of  the  past  few  months  have  been 
proof  enough  that  prices  are  best  and  most 
effectively  kept  in  line  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  Of  this,  Congress  was  also  well 
aware. 

If  controls  are  needed  anywhere,  it  is  on 
government  spending  and  there  the  most  rigid 
controls  are  needed  badly  and  immediately. 
Excessive  government  spending  means  govern¬ 
ment  deficits,  which  in  turn  mean  more  money 
in  circulation  and  more  inflation.  Before  World 
War  II,  bank  deposits  and  currency  in  circu¬ 
lation  were  less  than  one-third  of  what  they 
are  today,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  this 
increase  is  on  the  wane.  Unless  definite  limi¬ 
tations  are  placed  on  the  government’s  powers 
to  spend  money  —  and  there  is  plenty  of  room 
for  this  in  the  field  of  non-essential  expendi¬ 
tures — the  inflationary  spiral  will  continue  on, 
price  controls  or  no  price  controls. 


Weed  Control— Mistake  Control 

IN  all  occupations  doing  the  proper  thing 
at  the  right  time  is  important,  but  in  farm¬ 
ing  this  is  more  essential  than  in  any  other 
business.  Because  no  one  has  time  to  do  all 
the  things  one  likes  to  do  or  should  do,  especi¬ 
ally  on  a  farm,  it  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a  choice.  Each  day  the  farmer  is  faced  with 
the  compulsion  of  making  a  decision  as  to  what 
is  the  most  important  thing  to  do  now. 

Take,  for  example,  the  simple  matter  of 
weed  control.  Everyone  knows  that  the  best 
time  to  kill  weeds  is  between  the  time  the 
seeds  first  start  to  germinate  and  the  time 
they  appear  above  ground.  In  these  few  days 
a  very  light  stirring  of  the  soil  is  all  that  is 
needed.  But  every  day  of  delay  after  the  weeds 
are  above  ground  makes  the  job  more  difficult 
and  less  effective.  Very  often  it  rains  so  that 
cultivation  cannot  be  done  as  soon  as  it  should 
be.  The  control  of  insects  and  diseases  is  also 
a  matter  of  proper  timing.  The  right  materials 
put  on  at  the  right  time,  which  is  before  the 
pests  become  established,  are  usually  effective 
in  preventing  injury  to  the  crop  and  promoting 
the  most  abundant  harvest.  A  few  days’  delay 
may  decrease  the  effectiveness  of  the  treat¬ 
ment  by  one  half  or  more. 

Today  the  soil  may  have  just  the  right  mois¬ 
ture  for  turning  so  that  the  field  is  fine  and 
mellow,  just  right  for  a  seed  bed.  Plowing, 


when  too  wet  or  too  dry,  may  mean  a  cloddy 
soil  all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Many  essential 
jobs  often  need  doing  at  the  same  time.  Then 
experience  must  say  which  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant  job  to  do  now. 

Everyone,  of  course,  makes  mistakes.  The 
only  person  who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  the 
one  who  never  does  anything.  But  never  to 
attempt  anything  worthwhile  is  the  greatest 
mistake  that  can  possibly  be  made.  Having 
made  a  decision,  based  upon  all  the  facts  at 
hand  and  in  keeping  with  past  experience  and 
best  judgment,  with  due  regard  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  matter  at  hand,  no  time  should 
be  wasted  in  regretting  a  decision  once  made. 
Most  people  spend  too  much  time  on  minor 
decisions  and  too  little  time  on  matters  of 
greater  importance.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  it  is  difficult  to  make  important  decisions, 
so  we  are  apt  to  hurry  the  matter  and  thus  be 
released  as  quickly  as  possible  from  a  painful 
task. 

No  one  can  read  all  the  books  that  he  would 
like  to  read,  listen  to  all  the  good  music  he 
would  like  to  hear,  travel  to  all  the  interesting 
places  he  would  like  to  see,  or  do  many  other 
things  that  are  nice  to  do.  A  choice  must  al¬ 
ways  be  made.  The  wisdom  used  in  making 
this  selection  determines  pretty  largely  both 
success  and  satisfaction  in  living. 

A  weed  is  best  defined  as  a  plant  out  of 
place.  Mistakes  are  good  intentions  carried  out 
at  the  wrong  time  and  need  control  as  much  as 
weeds. 


A  New  Grape  Pest 

GRAPE  growers  in  Western  New  York  and 
in  the  Hudson  Valley  have  encountered  a 
new  pest  in  their  vineyards  —  the  grape  mealy 
bug.  While  the  mealy  bug  has  not  as  yet  as¬ 
sumed  serious  importance  in  New  York  vine¬ 
yards,  it  has  a  high  nuisance  value  where  it 
does  occur. 

The  principal  damage  from  the  mealy  bug 
is  due  to  a  black  fungus  which  grows  profusely 
in  the  honeydew  material  excreted  by  those 
insects.  This  sooty  fungus  renders  grape  clus¬ 
ters  unsightly  for  table  use,  thereby  reducing 
their  saleability.  In  the  case  of  severe  infes¬ 
tations,  the  insects  may  also  cause  the  grapes 
to  shrivel  due  to  feeding  on  the  stems. 

Preliminary  tests  at  the  Geneva  Station 
indicate  that  parathion,  when  used  at  the  rate 
of  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  15  per  cent  wet- 
table  powder  in  100  gallons  of  water,  gives 
good  control  results;  it  will  require  at  least  200 
gallons  of  this  spray  to  the  acre.  The  spray 
is  first  applied  about  a  week  after  the  mealy 
bugs  appear  on  the  foliage  and  clusters,  with 
a  second  application  from  10  days  to  two  weeks 
later.  Mealy  bugs  overwinter  as  young  nymphs 
in  a  cottony-like  mass  beneath  the  bark  of 
grape  vine  trunks,  also  on  the  canes.  As  the 
weather  warms  up,  the  insects  move  to  the 
more  tender  parts  of  the  vines,  foliage  and 
fruit  clusters  and  there  feed  on  the  plant 
juices.  Late  in  August  the  mature  insects 
leave  the  fruit  and  foliage  and  congregate  be¬ 
neath  the  bark  where  the  cottony  masses  are 
made  and  the  eggs  laid.  The  eggs  hatch  during 
August  and  September. 


Sweet  Corn  Time 

IT  is  now  top  season  for  sweet  corn,  and  this 
typical  American  vegetable  is  in  plentiful 
supply.  Sweet  corn  is  high  in  health-giving 
nutrients,  vitamins  and  minerals,  and  can  be 
.  eaten  as  corn-on-the-cob,  well  seasoned  with 
butter  and  salt,  besides  being  prepared  in 
numerous  other  ways.  An  old  Yankee  once 
said  that  he  had  enough  butter  on  his  sweet 
corn  when  it  dripped  off  his  elbows. 

Sweet  corn  is  at  its  very  best  when  it  is 
picked  and  immediately  placed  in  the  pot. 
Quality  is  at  its  height  when..ihe  kernels  are 
plump  and  full  of  milky  juice;  as  the  corn 
matures,  it  contains  more  fibre  and  starch  and 
rapidly  loses  palatability.  It  is  best  to  store 
sweet  corn  at  a  low  temperature  to  prevent  the 
sugar  from  changing  into  starch  with  conse¬ 
quent  loss  of  sweetness  and  tenderness.  An 
increasing  number  of  greengrocers  now  keep 
their  sweet  corn  iced,  and  offer  for  sale  just 
enough  for  the  day. 

The  whole  world  may  be  topsy  turvy,  but  at 
least  we  have  our  sweet  corn  season  with  us 
once  again. 


First  Apples — Now  Beans  and 
Potatoes 

THE  all  too  popular  notion  that  farmers 
are  riding  the  “gravy  train”  at  consumers’ 
expense  has  been  completely  dispelled  during 
the  past  few  weeks. 

Last  month  apple  growers  out  in  Washing¬ 
ton  State  dumped  3,000  carloads  of  apples  be¬ 
cause  they  could  not  even  obtain  50  cents  a 
box  from  buyers.  Early  this  month  four  Long 
Islqnd  farmers  dumped  400  bushels  of  string 
beans  at  a  New  York  City  wholesale  market 
when  the  highest  price  bid  for  the  produce  was 
50  cents  a  bushel,  or  just  about  two  cents  a 
pound.  The  growers  offered  to  let  their  crop 
go  at  a  price  that  would  have  covered  only 
the  cost  of  the  baskets  —  25  cents  each,  and 
the  cost  of  picking  —  50  cents  a  bushel,  but 
there  were  no  takers.  Realizing  that  consumers 
were  paying  from  15  to  19  cents  a  pound  for 
the  same  potatoes,  the  farmers  refused  to  give 
the  middleman  a  profit  of  13  to  17  cents  a 
pound  —  or  close  to  $4.25  a  bushel,  a  gross 
markup  of  750  per  cent.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
they  decided  it  was  high  time  to  let  consumers 
know  exactly  what  was  going  on  and  who 
was  really  riding  the  so-called  “gravy  train”? 

Two  days  later,  potato  growers  on  Long 
Island  banded  together  in  an  attempt  to  insure 
more  orderly  digging  and  marketing  of  their 
early  potatoes.  With  the  price  having  dropped 
to  $1.15  a  bushel,  against  a  cost  of  production 
of  $1.50  to  $1.75,  growers  quickly  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  stable,  profitable  price  could 
only  be  achieved  by  the  proper  timing  in  the 
marketing  of  their  product. 

It  is  pretty  obvious  from  dll  this  that  the 
problem  of  the  ever-increasing  price  spread  is 
pertinent  to  many  other  farm  commodities  be¬ 
sides  milk.  It  is  therefore  a  question  which 
affects  practically  every  branch  of  agriculture 
and  which  must  engage  the  attention  of 
forward-looking  farmers  and  farm  groups. 
There  is  no  reason  why  farmers  should  be 
forced  to  accept  a  mere  token  for  their  labor  and 
investment  while  the  consumer  pays  five  to  10 
more  times  for  the  very  same  produce  in  ex¬ 
actly  the  same  form  and  condition. 

More  and  more,  the  conviction  grows  that 
farmers’  cooperative  markets  are  the  only 
possible  solution  to  the  present  evils  and 
inequities  in  the  field  of  food  distribution. 
It  is  a  project  well  worth  the  attention  of 
the  Federal  and  various  State  governments  — 
a  paying  proposition  for  all  concerned  and  an 
opportunity  for  the  producer  and  consumer  to 
understand  each  other’s  problem  at  first  hand. 


What  Farmers  Say 

*  r1e^Tan^i  have  recently  reread  your  fine  edi¬ 
torial  No  Control  on  Dealer  Spread.”  Farmers 
certainly  need  to  keep  these  facts  in  mind,  but 
the  same  facts  should  be  shown  repeatedly  to 
3nd  impressed  on  town  and  city  consumers.  These 
people  who  control  legislative  votes  are  natural 
allies  of  the  farmer  when  they  know  the  truth. 
It  would  seem  that  housewives  individually  and 
in  their  women’s  clubs  would  line  up  solidly  with 
the  farmers  if  they  knew  the  real  facts  as  to 
where  to  place  the  blame  for  24  cent  milk,  for 
which  the  dealers  pay  a  trifle  over  10  cents  a 
quart.  To  bring  this  to  the  women’s  attention  we 
need  to  have  it  presented  in  a  popular  way  as 
often  as  possible  in  city  papers.  Perhaps,  too, 
producers  associations  could  offer  free  illustrated 
talks  to  women’s  clubs  and  church  groups  in 
which  this  matter  of  excessive  cost  spread  could 
be  shown. 

High  price  is  cutting  the  needed  consumption  of 
good  fluid  milk  which,  of  course,  acts  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  dealers,  since  it  forces  milk  into 
the  so-called  Class  III  for  which  less  is  paid  to 
the  farmer  but  which  is  used  to  great  advantage 
nowin  jacked-up  prices  of 'butter,  cottage  cheese, 
ice  cream  and  other  products.  W.  H.  Wolff 

Delaware  County,  Pa. 


>  Brevities 

On  the  average,  a  bushel  of  peaches  will  yield 
about  20  quarts  of  canned  fruit.  Now  is  a  good 
time  to  can  peaches. 

“Finally,  be  ye  all  of  one  mind,  having  com¬ 
passion  one  of  another;  love  as  brethern,  be  piti¬ 
ful,  be  courteous.”  —  1  Peter  3:8. 

P astures  can  be  limed  while  cows  are  still  graz¬ 
ing  on  them.  Recent  tests  at  Cornell  show  that 
there  is  no  danger  from  this  source  when  ground 
limestone  is  used. 

Moles  are  a  destructive  pest  in  both  gardens 
and  lawns.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  destroy  them 
is  to  soak  shelled  corn  in  a  paris  green  solution  for 
12  hours,  and  then  place  two  or  three  grains  of 
this  poisoned  corn  in  the  mole  runway  every 
two  or  three  yards.  Do  not  tramp  down  the 
•^runways. 
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Congress  and  the  administration, 
which  usually  work  at  cross-pur¬ 
poses,  now  seem  also  to  be  in  dis¬ 
agreement  as  to  what  the  future  holds 
for  the  general  economy  and  for 
farm  prices.  The  administration  con¬ 
tinues  to  believe  that  we  are  merely 
experiencing  a  “breathing  spell”  in 
the  inflationary  cycle  and  that  prices 
will  shortly  resume  their  upward 
trend  with  greater  vigor  than  ever. 
Reasons  are  based  both  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  arms  spending  will 
increase  rapidly  this  Fall  and  Winter 
and  on  a  belief  that  the  price  control 
law  recently  passed  by  Congress  will 
prove  to  be  inadequate  for  controlling 
prices. 

Congress  is  working  on  the  theory 
that  inflationary  factors  are  dimin¬ 
ishing,  and  the  legislators  are  even 
preparing  to  help  deflationary  factors 
along  by  lowering  appropriations. 

Developments  in  the  international 
situation  could  change  the  attitude 
either  in  the  White  House  or  on 
Capitol  Hill.  As  of  today,  both  groups 
hold  to  the  opinion  that  hostilities  in 
Korea  can  and  will  be  halted  for  at 
least  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
and  that  we  will  also  have  a  mini¬ 
mum  breathing  spell  at  the  worst 
before  anything  else  ominous  happens 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Of  chief  interest  to  farmers  in  the 
work  Congress  still  has  to  do  this 
year  are  the  money  bills  rather 
than  any  direct  farm  legislation.  The 
few  genuine  farm  bills  due  for  any 
consideration  at  all  are  neither  of 
prime  importance  nor  are  they  likely 
to  be  passed.  But  agriculture  will  be 
directly  affected,  and  very  much  af¬ 
fected,  by  this  difference  of  opinion 
about  deflation-inflation.  Even  a 
mild  deflation  would  be  felt  first  and 
worst  by  farmers,  as  has  been  evi¬ 
denced  by  five  straight  months  of 
declining  farm  prices  even  during 
the  current  inflationary  “breathing 
spell.”  Congress  now  very  definitely 
has  the  axe  out  for  spending,  and 
axes  of  this  kind  also  cut  down  in¬ 
flationary  trends.  On  the  other'hand, 
administration  requests  for  an  infla¬ 
tion-fighting  $10  billion  tax  increase 
is  due  for  a  turndown  by  Congress. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  raising  tax 
levies  of  all  kinds  by  $7.2  billions, 
$2.8  billions  less  than  requested.  The 
Senate,  asked  to  restore  the  cut,  will 
instead  slash  even  deeper.  The  prob¬ 
ability  at  this  time  is  that  there  will 
be  a  tax  increase  of  no  more  than  $5 
billions,  granted  no  bad  international 
developments.  This  might  tend  to 
dampen  the  outlook  for  deflation,  but 
Congress  is  beginning  to  think  we 
should  guard  against  a  too-rapid  drop 
in  fear  of  an  outright  recession. 

Of  most  importance  in  the  picture 
are  military  spending  and  foreign 
aid  in  both  military  and  economic 
fields.  It  now  appears  that  Congress 
will  cut  appropriations  for  the  pur¬ 
poses,  given  an  international  status 
quo.  Close  to  $3  billion  might  come 
out  of  the  military  budget,  and  $2 
billion  might  be  slashed  from  Presi¬ 
dential  requests  for  foreign  aid  funds. 
The  military  has  been  nearly  immune 
from  Congressional  economy  waves 
of  recent  vintage  due  to  the  threaten¬ 
ing  world  situation.  But  Congress  is 
now  beginning  to  dare  a  look  at  the 
requests  for  defense  money.  Capitol 
Hill  and  the  Pentagon  are  drawing 
farther  apart,  as  Congress  begins  to 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  Pentagon’s 
money-handling. 

Lower-than-expected  rates  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  spending,  in  the  opinion  of 
Congress,  could  break  the  back  of 
inflation.  An  understanding  of  some 
of  the  above  factors  might  make  a 
little  more  clear  many  Congressional 
moves  which  on  the  surface  appear 
puzzling  and  inconsistent.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Senate  refusal  to  cut  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  funds  for  soil 
conservation  payments  to  farmers. 
The  cut  was  requested  by  Grange  and 
Farm  Bureau  on  the  grounds  that 
farmers  could  pay  for  their  own  pro¬ 
jects  in  this  high-income  period.  It 
happens  that  Congress  is  not  expect¬ 
ing  further  inflation,  but  looks  for 
n  mild  deflation  which  will  have  as 
its  most  vulnerable  target  the  far¬ 
mer.  Congress  looks  for  acreage  cuts, 
and  so  the  Senate  voted  almost  all 
the  conservation  payment  funds  re¬ 
quested  by  the  administration  in  the 
midst  of  an  economy  wave.  This  is 


also  the  reason  why  the  Congression¬ 
al  farm  bloc  is  beginning  to  talk  of 
the  need  for  price  supports  rather 
than  price  controls.  It  is  also  the 
reason  why  Congress  is  now  consid¬ 
ered  unlikely  to  restore  administra¬ 
tion  powers  to  impose  livestock 
slaughtering  quotas.  These  powers 
were  removed  when  the  price  con¬ 
trol  law  was  extended. 

Meanwhile,  the  administration  bus¬ 
ily  prepares  for  further  inflation, 
largely  through  scolding  Congress 
for  more  stringent  price  controls  and 
through  tightened  controls  over 
scarce  materials.  Although  the  exec¬ 
utive  .branch  fears  higher  prices  and 
black  markets  due  to  dropping  of 
slaughter  quotas,  both  sides  appear 
to  believe  that  by  and  large  if  fur¬ 
ther  inflation  actually  occurs,  farm 
prices  will  not  participate  in  any 
prospective  rises. 

*  *■  * 

Sen.  Joseph  C.  O’Mahoney  (D., 
Wyo.),  alarmed  at  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper  report  to  the  effect  that  the 
Government  would  start  a  program 
aimed  at  finding  substitutes  for  wool, 
managed  to  get  a  denial  from  Eco¬ 
nomic  Stabilization  chief  Eric  John¬ 
son. 

Late  last  month,  O’Mahoney  called 
Johnson  about  the  published  report 
holding  that  a  half  billion  dollars 
would  be  sunk  in  an  effort  to  get 
mass  production  of  wool  substitutes. 
Johnson  acknowledged  that  there 
had  been  some  thought  of  substitutes 
earlier  in  the  year  “when  wool  prices, 
because  of  speculative  buying,  had 
reached  unprecedented  levels,”  but 
the  situation  has  changed,  he  said. 
O’Mahoney  says  that  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  1950-51  Australian  and 
New  Zealand  wool  clip  remains  un¬ 
sold  and  world  prices  are  now  down. 
Supplies  available  *or  import,  plus 
U.S.  production,  appear  adequate  for 
our  needs,  he  maintains.  ' 

This  is  only  the  latest  development 
in  an  extremely  complicated  situation 
due  for  a  more  complete  later  report 
in  these  columns. 

*  *  * 

The  1951  lamb  crop  was  one  per¬ 
cent  larger  than  last  year’s,  first  in¬ 

crease  over  the  year  before  since 
1941.  This  year’s  crop  totaled  18,761, 
000  head.  Percentage  saved  was  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  as  last  year, 
but  above  average. 

*  *  * 

53,950,278  bushels  of  1950-crop 
corn  was  put  under  price  support  of 
one  kind  or  another  through  June 
30,  1951.  This  is  only  a  fraction  of 
the  385,263,697  bushels  of  1949-crop 
corn  under  support  through  June, 
1950.  Not  far  from  half  this  year’s 
total  under  support  was  in  Iowa, 
alone.  The  figures  could  be  threaten¬ 
ing  if  corn  weather  turns  bad.  The 
feed-deficient  Eastern  States  always 
rest  easier  with  larger  on-hand  sup¬ 
plies.  So  it  looks  like  a  satisfactory 
corn  crop  this  year.  Harry  Lando 


FREE  WAGON  BOX  PLANS 

tor  building  self-unloading  wagon  box 
using  Gehl  Parts  Kit  of  complete  iron 
work,  windlass,  chains,  bearings,  etc. 
Ask  your  dealer  or  write  for  literature 
and  free  wagon  plans. 


Good  Chopping  Most  Important 


In  a  Forage  Harvester 


3.  CORN  SILAGE  .  .  .  with  row-crop 
attachment  and  power  take  off. 


Drop  us  a  Postal  Card  Today 


ANY  OF  THE  3  GEHL  UNITS  ATTACHED  IN  A 


FEW  MINUTES 


HAY  PICKUP ...  picks  up  dry  hay,  straw  or 
grass  for  hay  or  silage  . . .  chops  it  and  blows  it 
into  wagon. 


2.  GRASS  SILAGE  .  .  .  with  mower-bar 
attachment  and  own  motor. 


MOWER  BAR...  for  grass  silage.  This  newly- 
developed  Gehl  Attachment  mows  and  chops  the 
usual  low-growing  crops  such  as  Alfalfa  and  Brome, 
also  the  new  tall-growing  “balanced  silage”  mixtures 
such  as  Millet,  Sudan  Grass,  Soy  Beans,  Sorghum 
and  Cane,  sowed  broadcast. 

ROW-CROP  ATTACHMENT . . .  Patented  Auger- 
Type  Gatherers  (instead  of  chains)  .  .  .  exclusive 
with  Gehl ...  no  breakdowns  . . .  less  tendency  to 
knock  off  ears  . . .  cuts  standing  corn,  cane,  etc., 
for  silage. 


GEHL  equipment  does  the  complete  job,  from 
field  to  storage.  One  basic  harvesting  machine 
takes  all  3  quick  change-over  units.  Powerful,  tilt-up 
GEHL  BLOWER  elevates  to  highest  silo  or  mow 
.  .  .  power  take-off  or  separate  electric  drive  operates 
GEHL  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGON  BOX  (illus¬ 
trated  below),  and  others.  Buy  a  Gehl  Wagon  Box 
complete — or  build  your  own. 


%  The  first  thing  an  owner  will  tell  you  about  his 
Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is:  “It’s  a  better  chopper.” 
He  likes  Gehl’s  fast,  clean,  uniform  chopping 
because  it  gives  him  better  forage  .  .  .  silage  that 
packs  better  and  keeps  well.  Better  cutting  made 
Gehl  Silo  Fillers  and  Hammer  Mills  famous  for  over 
fifty  years.  Now  the  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  is 
carrying  on  that  tradition,  and  it  is  one  reason  why 
Gehl  has  sold  more  forage  harvesters  than 
any  other  independent  manufacturer. 


for  3- 

' ' .*•  < .  r'f. 

Harvesting 


GEHl  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  MH-201,  WEST  BEND,  WISCONSIN 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. ys  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Stand-up  milking  parlor.  Doors  with  feed  boxes 
attached  are  pulled  aside  after  milking  to  permit 
cows  to  move  forward  down  ramps.  Tube  near 
ceiling  carries  milk  direct  to  cans  in  milk  room. 


Si  11  II  3  men  and  a  boy  can  build  the  con¬ 
crete  ramps,  platform  and  pit  for  a  two-stall  milking 
parlor  like  this  in  two  days*  with 

29  bags  Lehigh  Cement  *  If  your  Lehigh  dealer  can 
3>/2  cu.  yds.  sand  Supply  you  with  ready  mixed 

concrete,  you  can  do  the 
4  CU,  yds.  gravel  work  with  less  labor. 


EHIG 

CEMENTS 


with  time-saving  concrete 
milking  platforms 

“It’s  much  easier  than  carrying  feed 
and  machines  to  cows,”  reports  one  farmer. 
Another  says,  “You’ve  got  a  cow  half  milked  in 
the  time  it  would  take  to  squeeze  in  between 
two  cows  in  a  stanchion  barn  and  hook  on  a 
machine.  And  you  can  see  what  you’re  doing. 


Easier  for  you  .  .  .  easier  on  the  cow.” 

Less  time,  less  effort,  cleaner.milk,  about  sums 
up  the  experience  of  the  many  farmers  who  use 
this  modern  method — and  the  cost  of  concrete 
platforms  made  with  Lehigh  Cement  is  saved 
many  times  over  in  labor  and  convenience. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  advise  you 
regarding  this  and  other  concrete  construction. 
See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  .  allentown,  Pa.  .  Chicago,  ill.  .  spokane,  wash. 
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The  building  that  works  around  the  clock . . . 
lasts  longer  . .  .  requires  no  expensive  upkeep  . . . 
and  resists  fire  — the  Multi-Purpose 


STRAN-STEEL 

duouser 


Quonset  32 


The  versatile  Quonset  is  excellent  for  live* 
stock  housing  or  crop  storage.  Here  a 
Quonset  32’s  capacity  for  all  sorts  of 
machinery  is  shown.  Adequate  shelter  for 
expensive  farm  equipment  pays  for  itself 
in  short  order! 


Perhaps  the  hardest-working,  least-complaining,  and 
most  versatile  piece  of  "equipment”  you  can  have  on 
your  farm  is  a  Stran-Steel  Quonset  building! 

More  than  just  a  building,  the  Quonset  is  a  valuable  tool 
on  any  farm — a  production  ma¬ 
chine  that  works  with  you  and  for 
you. 

The  Quonset  reduces  hours  of 
drudgery  and  miles  of  legwork. 

It’s  designed  to  increase  volume  and  cut  material  and 
labor  costs.  Its  uses  are  unlimited. 


All  over  America,  farmers  of  all  kinds — in  every  section 
of  the  country — are  ready  to  back  up  statements  like  this 
because  their  experience  with  Quonsets  has  proved  the 
Quonset’s  real  value  as  a  farm  building. 

Wouldn’t  you— right  now— like  to  have  an  all-steel,  non¬ 
combustible,  wind- resistant, 
vermin-proof  building  of  all- 
year,  all-round  usefulness?  A 
building  that  works  for  you? 

See  your  Quonset  dealer! 


Use  this  coupon  for 

NAME 

information  about 
Quonsets  as  a  farm  pro¬ 
duction  tool.  We  will 
include  data  on  sizes, 
colors,  and  the  name 
of  your  nearest 
Quonset  dealer,  from 
whom  you  can  get  the 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

detailed  costs. 

l - gREAT  lakes  steel  CORPORATION 


Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL  JU CORPORATION 


PRODUCER 

Of 


HIOH-TE  NStll 
STEEL 


August  18,  1951 


Long  Lasting  Fence  Posts 

(Continued  from  Page  486) 
temperature  of  about  215°  F.  for  two 
to  six  hours.  During  this  period, 
air  and  water  are  driven  out  of  the 
wood  creating  a  partial  vacuum. 
If  the  heat  is  then  withdrawn  and 
the  posts  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cooling  liquid  for  several  hours,  at¬ 
mospheric  pressure  on  the  surface 
of  the  latter  will  drive  the  preserva¬ 
tive  quite  deeply  into  the  wood. 
Water  soluble  salts  such  as  zinc 
chloride,  and  oil  soluble  copper  or 
zinc  naphthenate  or  pentachlorophen- 
ol,  may  also  be  applied  in  a  similar 
manner.  With  such  salts,  however, 
the  temperature  and  duration  of  the 
hot  and  cooling  baths  will  be  differ¬ 
ent  from  creosote.  It  should  be  noted 
that  because  creosote  and  other  oils 
are  inflammable,  care  must  be  taken 
to  keep  these  materials  or  their  va¬ 
pors  away  from  an  open  flame.  In¬ 
direct  heating  by  steam  coils  is  safest. 

The  open  tank  treatment  may  be 
used  with  any  kind  of  wood  but  it 
appears  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  oak  and  pine. 

The  Cold  Soaking:  Method 

As  the  above  name  implies,  this 
method  consists  in  fully  immersing 
posts  in  a  preservative  solution  at 
atmospheric  temperature,  and  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  remain  until  the  wood 
has  absorbed  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  of  the  liquid  per  cubic  foot 
or  until  it  ceases  to  take  in  more 
solution.  This  may  take  up  to  a  week. 
Suggested  preservatives  are  a  five 
per  cent  solution  of  zinc  chloride  in 
water,  a  five  per  cent  solution  of 
pentachlorophenol  in  oil,  or  an  oil 
solution  of  copper  or  zinc  naphthen¬ 
ate  containing  one-half  per  cent  to 
one  per  cent  copper  or  zinc  as  metal. 
Posts  should  first  be  peeled  and  well 
seasoned.  Any  species  may  be  treated 
but  the  pines  appear  more  absorptive 
than  most  other  woods. 

Sap  Stream  Treatments 

The  term,  sap  stream  treatment,  is 
applied  to  the  three  methods  de¬ 
scribed  immediately  below,  each  of 
which  employs  the  normal  water¬ 
conducting  elements  of  the  wood  as 
channels  to  introduce  water  soluble, 
rot-inhibiting  salts  into  the  timber. 
Zinc  chloride  is  the  salt  most  gener¬ 
ally  used.  The  wood  must  be  freshly 
cut  and  should  not  be  peeled.  Treat¬ 
ment  is  more  easily  accomplished 
when  the  temperature  is  above  freez¬ 
ing.  The  wood  to  be  treated  should 
have  a  thick  sapwood.  Of  species  in 
northeastern  United  States,  pine, 
birch  and  maple  have  been  found 
quite  easy  to  treat.  The  aim  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  these  three  methods  is  to 
impregnate  the  wood  at  the  rate  of 
one  pound  of  dry  salt  per  cubic  foot, 
distributed  as  evenly  as  possible.  If 
chromated  zinc  chloride  is  used,  only 
three-fourths  of  a  pound  per  cubic 
foot  is  required. 

The  tire  tube  method,  the  first  of 


the  sap  stream  treatments,  consists 
of  fastening  a  length  of  old  tire  tube 
to  one  end  of  a  post,  and  filling  it 
with  a  predetermined  amount  of  salt 
solution.  The  strength  of  the  solution, 
and  the  amount  in  the  tube;  vary 
with  the  kind  of  wood  and  the  size 
of  the  post.  The  liquid  in  the  tube 
displaces  the  sap  in  the  wood  and, 
when  the  tube  is  empty,  treatment  is 
completed. 

The  stepping  method,  second  of  the 
three,  is  best  used  for  small  diameter 
material  such  as  bean  poles,  electric 
fence  stakes,  etc.  It  can  be  used  only 
when  the  trees  are  in  leaf  and  works 
best  at  temperatures  above  50°  F. 
Small  trees  up  to  three  inches  in 
diameter  are  cut,  the  tops  are  allow¬ 
ed  to  remain  intact,  and  the  butts 
are  placed  in  a  pail  of  preservative 
solution.  Transpiration  by  the  leaves 
draws  the  solution  up  into  the  stem. 
After  treatment,  the  top  and  branches 
are  cut  off  and  discarded. 

Finally,  with  the  barrel  treatment, 
the  posts  are  set  upright  in  a  barrel 
of  preservative  solution.  Under  these 
conditions  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  the  liquid  is  drawn  into  the  stick, 
probably  by  capillary  action.  Since 
the  intake  is  small,  it  is  necessary  to 
use  solutions  of  much  greater 
strength  than  in  the  other  two  sap- 
stream  methods  in  order  to  obtain 
a  retention  of  one  pound  of  dry  salt 
per  cubic  foot  of  wood.  As  soon  as 
the  required  amount  of  preservative 
has  been  absorbed,  the  posts  are  re¬ 
moved  from  the  barrel,  turned  end 
for  end  and  again  allowed  to  stand 
vertically  (for  one  to  three  months), 
so  that  the  preservative  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  post.  If,  after 
the  posts  are  removed  from  the  bar¬ 
rel,  they  are  laid  horizontally,  or  are 
stood  upright  in  the  same  position  as 
they  were  in  the  barrel  (i.e.  not  re¬ 
versed),  distribution  of  the  preserva¬ 
tive  will  be  poor  and  the  treatment 
of  little  value. 

Surface  Treatments 

In  addition  to  their  use  on  durable 
heartwoods  as  noted  above,  surface 
treatment  by  brushing,  spraying  or 
brief  immersion  in  a  preservative  will 
add  a  few  years  of  life  to  non¬ 
durable  woods.  If  it  is  known  that 
the  post  installation  will  be  of  rela¬ 
tively  short  duration,  or  if  it  is  to  be 
of  such  nature  that  the  wood  can  be 
retreated  periodically,  superficial  ap¬ 
plications  then  are  frequently  ade¬ 
quate.  The  cost  of  such  applications 
is  much  less  than  where  the  wood  is 
impregnated. 

The  preservatives  suggested  for 
such  cases  are  a  brushing  type  creo¬ 
sote,  warmed  before  use  if  possible; 
a  copper  naphthenate  solution  con¬ 
taining  about  three  per  cent  copper, 
or  a  five  per  cent  pentachlorophenol 
solution.  (The  oil  used  to  dilute  cop¬ 
per  naphtenate  and  pentachloro¬ 
phenol  concentrates  should  be  no 
heavier  than  kerosene  since  heavier 
oils  do  not  penetrate  well) . 


Shortage  in  D.  H.  I.  A. 
Supervisors 

“Another  supervisor  lost.”  “Where 
can  we  get  a  replacement?”  These 
requests  come  to  the  State  Dairy 
Records  Office  almost  every  day.  As 
this  is  being  written,  50  divisions 
lack  a  supervisor. 

What  is  th,e  cause  and  what  is  the 
answer?  The  draft  has  taken  some 
men,  but  most  have  gone  into  in¬ 
dustry  and  other  jobs  at  higher  pay. 
A  year  ago,  applications  for  the 
training  courses  were  being  turned 
down  because  we  could  handle  only 
33  per  course.  The  enrollment  in  the 
last  three  schools  was  less  than  half 
this  number  and  the  quality  much 
poorer.  With  full  employment,  war¬ 
time  wages  in  industry  and  a  short¬ 
age  of  farm  workers,  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  present  D.  H.  I.  A.  wages 
are  not  holding  supervisors  or  at¬ 
tracting  replacements. 

D.  H.  I.  A.  testing  rates  have  al¬ 
ways  been  low  relative  to  other 
costs,  and  in  the  present  spiral  are 
lagging  still  further  as  shown  on  an 
index  based  on  1939  costs. 

Two-thirds  of  our  supervisors  are 
paid  less  than  $200  monthly.  When 
car  travel,  long  hours  and  being 
away  from  home  are  also  considered, 
k  present  D.H.I.A.  wages  cannot  com¬ 
pete  with  industry  or  even  the  better 
farm  jobs. 

Will  you  as  a  member  agree  that 
D.H.I.A.  supervisor  wages  must  be 
increased  to  the  point  where  we  can 
hold  our  good  men  and  attract 
enough  other  good  supervisors  to 
meet  the  demand  for  record  keep¬ 


ing?  Will  you  agree  that  D.H.I.A. 
members  who  are  using  their  records 
for  herd  improvement  can  afford  to 
pay  the  price  of  100  pounds  of  milk 
to  test  a  cow  a  year?  If  you  do  agree 
drop  me  a  line  in  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  After  all,  the  price  of 
100  pounds  of  milk  is  less  than  a 
cupful  of  milk  a  day  from  each  cow. 
Surely  proper  use  of  records  as  a 
guide  in  feeding,  breeding  and  herd 
management  will  return  that  amount 
many  times. 

Wages  are  not  the  only  factor. 
Security,  chances  for  advancement, 
better  living  conditions,  shorter 
hours  or  time-off  and  many  others 
must  be  considered.  Counties  with 
central  laboratories,  where  labor 
saving  equipment  and  better  work¬ 
ing  conditions  are  available,  will  un¬ 
doubtedly' meet  this  squeeze  on  labor 
easier  than  those  without  a  labora- 


“What  a  month  this  has  been!” 


The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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WHEN  GRAIN  GOES 

DOH/zt/...  HUM6 

PICKUP  R€€L  WILL 

Save  t6e 


f/cVUtett*  MORE 

GRAIN  STANDING  OR  DOWN 

Whether  grain  is  STANDING  or 
DOWN,  the  Hume  Reel  gets  it  ALL. 
Reduces  shattering,  clogging,  skipping. 
Ideal  for  beans,  too.  Fits  all  combines. 
Be  PREPARED  if  grain  goes  DOWN. 
See  your  Hume  dealer  today. 

(OaL t&  for  complete  information  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 

QiU  m 

Qo-tftbimi. 

H.  D.  HUME  COMPANY  •  MENOOTA,  8 ,  lU. 


1  WAS  'RUB  DtEP  TO  A  FERRIS 
WHEEL"  IN  WORK  AND  NEEDED 
WELR-SO  I  WROTE  TO  FIND  OUT 

.ABOUT  THIS  ANTHONY  LO-OUMPER 

♦lOlST-l'M  GLAD  I  DID- IT’S  SO 
MUCH  BETTER  AMD  COSTS  A  LOT 
LESS  TRAM  I'D  EXPECTED.  WRY 
DON'T  YOU  WRITE  TODAY  * 
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Learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  a  dump  truck  out  of 
your  own  platform,  grain 
or  stake  body  at  low  cost.  A  penny 
post  card  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  “Low  Mounted”, 
“Double-Arm”  Anthony  “LO- 
DUMPER”  Hydraulic  Hoist.  Saves 
you  time  and  work  . . .  hauling  live¬ 
stock,  implements,  grain,  gravel,  lumber... 
1001  other  practical  uses,  all  year.  Anthony 
^‘LO-DUMPER”  Hoists  are  manufactured  by 
builders  of  dump  truck  hoists  with  over 
33  years’  experience. 

NEW  YORK:  Buffalo  —  Maday  Body  &  Equip.  Corp. 

Cohoes  —  Mr.  Geo.  W.  BInley. 

Kingston  —  Tomlinson  Body  &.  Welding  Shop 

Brooklyn  —  B.  &.  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Bronx  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co..  Inc. 

Jamaica  —  B.  &.  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Manhattan  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Mount  Vernon  —  B.  &.  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

New  York  City  —  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell. 

Rochestor  —  Maday  Body  &  Truck  Equip.  Co. 

Sherrill  —  Oatman  Tractor  Company,  Inc. 

WRITE  DEPT.  2001 


ANTHONY  COMPANY  VSS&fl. 


FARM 


GRADES  WHILE  IT  CLEANS 
Removes  dirt,  stems,  ond  unwanted 
weed  seeds.  At  same  time  separates 
cleaned  seed  into  TWO  GRADES. 

Breed  up  your  seed.  Make 
planting  easier  —  stand  evener  — 
plant  only  choice  kernels  of  uniform 
size.  IMPROVE  YIELDS. 

VAC-A-WAY  cleans  oats,  wheat, 
barley,  soybeans,  clover,  lespedeza, 
alfalfa,  etc.  C5 


&  CUSTOM  sizes.  Electric,  gasoline,  and  hand  models. 


SEC  YOUR  DEALER  OR  WRITE 


J.  W  HANCE  MFG.  CO..  Westerville.  Ohio 


VAC-A-WAY  SEED  CLEANERS  —  TREAT- A-MATK  SEED  TREATERS 


CANVAS  COVER 


g 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Blzeg  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  52  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Cantas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
1130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  «,  PA. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P”  Pump  has  1.001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  cash  with,— —q 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. )L— ^1 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  **  w  *  1 


Oats  and  Roughage  for 
Steers 

I  read  the  very  interesting  article, 
“Forage  and  Hay  Make  Good  Beef” 
in  your  July  7  issue.  I  should  like 
to  ask  some  further  advice.  1  will 
have  on  hand  about  120  tons  af  al¬ 
falfa,  clover  and  timothy,  mixed,  also 
about  15  tons  of  oats,  and  about  70 
tons  of  corn  silage.  I  also  have  about 
60  acres  of  very  nice  pasture  land. 
Do  you  think  that,  with  oats  as  a 
grain  and  the  amount  of  feed  and 
pasture  mentioned,  I  could  fatten 
about  50  to  60  yearling  Hereford 
steers  with  an  initial  weight  of  about 
700  pounds  per  head? 

Otsego  County,  N.Y.  J.  B.  w. 

Based  on  the  Iowa  work,  you  would 
have  ample  hay,  silage  and  oats  for 
feeding  from  50  to  60  Hereford  year¬ 
ling  steers.  Cattle  feeders  and  farmers 
have  found  that  the  plan  suggested 
by  the  Iowa  Station  can  be  adapted 
to  suit  the  amount  and  kind  of  feed 
on  hand.  Where  relatively  large 
amounts  of  grain  are  available  and 
only  moderate  amounts  of  roughage, 
it  has  been  found  best  to  put  a  rapid 
finish  on  steers  in  dry  lot.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  considerable  amounts 
of  good  quality  roughage  and  pas¬ 
ture  are  available  and  not  quite  so 
much  grain,  as  in  your  case,  it  has 
been  found  more  profitable  to  use  as 
much  roughage  as  possible,  and  grow 
the  cattle  for  the  first  Winter,  rather 
than  fatten  them.  Regarding  oats  as 
compared  with  corn,  they  have  a 
feeding  value  equal  to  about  85  per 
cent  that  of  shelled  corn,  and  are 
about  the  same  in  feeding  value  as 
ground  ear  corn.  You  will  remember 
that  in  the  Iowa  tests,  as  published, 
ground  ear  corn  was  used;  this  there¬ 
fore  would  give  you  a  good  basis  for 
an  accurate  comparison. 

It  is  highly  important  that  you  buy 
enough  of  either  linseed  or  soybean 
oil  meal  to  feed  with  the  oats,  in  the 
ratio  of  about  one  pound  of  the  pro¬ 
tein  supplement  to  each  10  or  12 
pounds  of  oats.  However,  you  will  no¬ 
tice  in  the  article  that,  if  you  handle 
your  steers  by  wintering  them  princi¬ 
pally  on  hay,  silage  and  oats,  together 
with  the  proteip.  supplement  in  the 
ratio  mentioned,  they  will  need  no 
protein  supplement  when  placed  on 
pasture  the  following  Spring. 

In  view  of  the  Iowa  findings  and 
based  on  the  amount  of  feed  you 
have,  the  best  program  for  you  would 
be  to  winter  these  cattle  as  just  men¬ 
tioned,  and  then  pasture  them  next 
Spring  for  about  two  months,  allow¬ 
ing  them  all  of  the  oats  they  will 
consume  until  they  have  attained  a 
finish  which  would  cause  them  to 
grade  as  “good”.  If  they  have  not  at¬ 
tained  such  finish  by  the  time  pas¬ 
ture  gets  short,  they  should  receive 
some  silage  and  hay  to  help  out  on 
this  part  of  their  ration.  If  it  is  nec¬ 
essary,  they  can  then  be  brought  in¬ 
to  the  dry  lot  in  the  Fall  and  given 
a  full  feed  of  oats  and  supplement, 
with  only  small  amounts  of  hay  and 
silage. 

Numerous  experiments  have  shown 
that  it  is  best  to  feed  oats  in  a  coarse¬ 


ly  ground  form.  Based  on  the  sug¬ 
gested  program,  you  would  have  ad¬ 
equate  hay,  silage  and  grain  to  fin¬ 
ish  these  cattle.  They  should  gain 
about  one  pound  per  head  daily  dur¬ 
ing  their  wintering  period,  and  on 
the  average  about  two  pounds  per 
head  daily  for  their  pasture  and  final 
finishing. 


Sheep-Killing  Weed 

Recently  I  have  heard  that  there 
is  some  kind  of  Russian  weed  that 
is  killing  large  numbers  of  sheep  in 
the  West,  particularly  in  the  State 
of  Nevada.  Can  you  tell  me  if  this 
is  true,  and  how  serious  it  is? 

Susquehanna  Co.,  Pa.  h.  l.  m. 

Several  years  ago  some  grass 
seed  was  imported  from  Russia  and 
used  in  northeastern  Nevada.  This 
seed  is  thought  to  have  been  con¬ 
taminated  with  a  poisonous  weed 
seed,  known  as  Halogeton  glomer- 
atus.  In  any  case,  this  noxious  weed 
is  now  spreading  across  vast  areas 
throughout  Nevada,  western  Utah, 
southwestern  Idaho,  and  south¬ 
eastern  Oregon.  This  weed,  related  to 
certain  kinds  of  tumbleweed,  is 
purple-stemmed  and  grows  in  arid 
regions  where  other  vegetation  will 
not  thrive.  As  a  consequence,  when 
other  foliage  becomes  sparse,  sheep 
will  readily  consume  it;  in  fact,  they 
seem  to  like  Halogeton.  The  weed  is 
reported  to  contain  considerable 
amounts  of  oxalic  acid  which  forms 
a  poisonous  combination  "\yith  blood 
calcium.  Once  affected,  there  is  no 
known  effective  treatment.  The  only 
preventive  is  to  avoid  overgrazing 
of  contaminated  range  lands  or 
better  yet,  entirely  exclude  sheep 
from  such  areas,  which  is  often  im¬ 
possible  to  accomplish. 

Modern  weed  killers  such  as 
Ammate,  could  probably  be  effec¬ 
tively  used  to  exterminate  this  weed. 


Antibiotics  for  Swine 


Dysentery 


Antibiotic  drugs  offer  new  hope 
for  curbing  losses  from  a  disease 
that  has  killed  thousands  of  swine 
in  the  United  States.  That  encour¬ 
aging  report  comes  from  the  Journal 
of  the  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Assn.,  based  on  studies  at  Purdue 
University.  The  disease  is  dysentery 
— so  serious  and  so  hard  to  control 
that  it  has  put  many  swine  growers 
out  of  business  temporarily  or 
permanently.  When  Purdue  veterin¬ 
arians  treated  50  dysentery-infected 
pigs  with  streptomycin  and  aureomy- 
cin,  only  two  of  them  died.  Mean¬ 
while,  14  out  of  51  untreated  pigs 
died  of  the  disease. 

The  drugs  will  not  eradicate 
dysentery  from  a  farm.  But  they 
apparently  reduce  the  severity  of 
outbreaks  and  cut  down  death  losses, 
thereby  allowing  the  producer  to  get 
a  substantial  part  of  the  herd  to 
market.  No  other  drugs  yet  tested 
have  given  such  promising  results. 
This  treatment  should  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  or  under  the  direction  of  a 
veterinarian. 


selective  stage 

JET  PUMPS 

Pump  from  depths  to  300  feet -AND 
Discharge  at  any  desired  pressure  J 

.....  . '  . ' . . -  -  -  - 

The  Jacuzzi  Selective 
Stage  Jet  Pump  is 
specially  designed 
for  lifts  from  great 
depths  but  it  delivers 
the  water  at  normal 
tank  pressure.  No 
special  high-pressure 
tank  is  necessary. 

With  the  Jacuzzi  Jet,  you  have  no  moving 
parts  in  the  well — no  lubrication  or  loss 
of  pumping  time  for  repairs.  The  entire 
Jacuzzi  water  system  will  operate  auto¬ 
matically,  quietly  and  dependably  for 
years  and  years. 


Jacuzzi  also  builds  a  complete  line  of 
shallow  and  deep  well  pumps  including: 
The  Aquamat,  Ever-Prime,  Vertical  and 
Horizontal  Speedi-Prime  water  systems. 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on _ 

Stage  Jet  Pumps  or  other  water  systems- 


NY-5 


.  Selective 


Shallow  Well  □ 

NAME _ 


type 


Deep  Well  CJ 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


.STATE. 


“It’s  hard 
to  beat  a  HARDER' 
WOOD  STAVE  SILO...” 


First  prize  in  the  Showmanship  and  Fitting  contest  at  the  Agricultural  Club 
Field  Day ,  held  recently  at  Rutgers  University  in  New  Brunswick,  went  to 
Allen  Sirecker  of  West  Englewood,  N.  J.,  shown  here  holding  his  all  white 

Shorthorn  steer. 


That's  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that's  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  services 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free, 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 

If  you  prefer  concrete  then  the  popular 
“red  and  white  top"  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It’s  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere. 


Write  or  phone  today 
for  descriptive  literature. 

HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
54.50 


White,  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red.  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY? 


$35.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  nothing 
to  try.  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY. 

281  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


ROTO-BEATERS 

New  Olson  Roto  Beaters  available.  To  clean  out 
present  inventory.  List  Price  $795.00.  Our  price, 
subject  to  prior  sale  $495.00.  New  guarantee. 

MCCUNE  AND  COMPANY.  INC.. 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN.  OHIO 


49(J 


Thr  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


make  DEEP  seedbeds 


with  the  HYDRAULIC 

RAM  DISK 


The  deep -cutting  RAM  DISK  trips  in 
and  out  of  the  ground  like  a  plow!  Hy¬ 
draulic  lever  sets  it  shallow,  or  in  to 
the  hubs.  Powerful  ram  action  makes 
seedbed  inches  deeper.  Reduces  air 
pockets.  Slices  root  clumps  and  clods. 
Makes  mincemeat  of  trash.  Helps  every 
seed  germinate.  Skyrockets  yields! 

<uts  STALKS... cuts  SOD 

Gangs  angle  to  three  positions.  Husky 
girder  frame  bears  down.  Extra-heavy, 
notched  blades  of  front  gangs  rip  up 
sod.  Make  stalk  mulch.  Conserve  soil 
and  moisture.  Bury  stalks  for  clean 
plowing.  Death  to  insects! 

Six  RAM  DISK  Models:  5  ft.  9  in.  to 
11  ft.  3  in.  Equipped  with  hydraulic  ram, 
hose  and  coupling. 


Smalley 


577  York  Sf., 


Manufacturing 
Company 
Manitowoc,  Wisconsin 


Gentlemen:  Send  me  your  new  booklets  on: 
(  )  Deep-Cutting  RAM  DISK 
(  )  Forage  and  Grain  Blower 
(  )  Hatchet  Hammermill 


NAME. 


j  CITY . STATE .  j 


suppfy  of  water  your- 


CONSOL 


PP  . 

self  with 
driller, 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 

itself  the  first  time  you  j 

■  * 

use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im- ' 
proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead, 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
IOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4*  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Cheshire,  Conn. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Vote® 

“Tfc.  Little  MtmT  Att- 
M*t*l  welder.  5  year  wrlttea 
guarantee.  Welds  W"  thiek 
metal  or  moaey-baek.  Repair* 
tasks,  tools,  readers,  maeklae 
parts  ete.  Corses 
complete  with 

everything  —  reds,  salt,  eye  shield  and^ 
directions.  qO«  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Its«y  Mfg.  Dept.  93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 


S645 

lamp  lets 


How  to  Swap  Things  You  No  Longer 
Need  for  Those  You  Want: 

Subscribe  to  “SWAP  &.  TRADE,”  thousands  of  swap 
offers  in  each  issue  .  .  .  year’s  subscription  and 

your  50  word  ad  only  $1.  .  .  .  Send  now  for  this 
special  introductory  offer  to  get  issue  now  on  press. 

“SWAP  &  TRADE,”  Potsdam  3,  N.Y. 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MFG  CO.  INC. 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


I 


BUYING  GINSENG 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Ginseng  &  Golden  Seal 
104  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

042  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  C. 


POST  LAND  SIGNS  5c  each 

Big.  Delivered  post  paid.  Sample  5c.  No  less  than  20 
signs.  Joseph  Polito  477 — 7th  St.,  Buffalo  I,  N.Y. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE: 

MASSET  HAKRIS  2  ROW  CORN  PICKER  —  in 
best  of  condition.  Used  two  seasons.  $2100.00. 

Snyders’  Implement  Store,  Kittanning,  Penna. 


News  from 

“What  Pennsylvania  poultrymen 
are  doing  to  improve  labor  efficiency 
on  their  plants”  was  the  title  of  an 
illustrated  talk  by  Carl  O.  Dossin,  a 
Pennsylvania  Poultry  Extension 
Specialist,  who  was  the  guest  speak¬ 
er  at  the  annual  Poultry  Building 
and  Equipment  Forum  at  Flemington 
last  month.  The  trend  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  as  well  as  in  other  poultry 
areas  seems  toward  larger  pens,  auto¬ 
matic  feeders  and  waterers,  as  well 
as  plant  arrangement  to  save  steps. 
Pictures  were  shown  of  a  22,000- 
bird  house  with  7,500  birds  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  room,  50  feet  wide  and  300  feet 
long.  On  this  farm  the  labor  load  is 
2,200  layers  per  person.  Dossin  cau¬ 
tioned  his  listeners  not  to  get  the 
plant  so  automatic  that  the  operator 
lost  the  acquaintanceship  of  his  birds. 
What  is  gained  in  labor  efficiency 
may  be  lost  in  production  efficiency. 
Some  people,  too,  have  so  many  gad¬ 
gets  that  it  takes  more  time  to  take 
care  of  the  gadgets  than  it  would  be 
to  take  care  of  the  birds  the  old  way. 


PMA  recently  announced  price 
support  rates  for  the  1951  crop  of 
New  Jersey  wheat  at  $2.37  to  $2.41 
per  bushel.  Warren  County  gets  the 
$2.37  rate  and  Gloucester  and 
Camden  the  $2.41  price.  Hunterdon, 
Middlesex,  Monmouth  and  Somerset 
have  $2.39  and  Burlington,  Mercer, 
Cumberland  and  Salem  $2.40.  These 
prices  apply  to  U.  S.  No.  1  grade 
wheat,  farm-stored.  Wheat  stored  at 
terminal  markets  in  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore  is  supported  at  the  rate  of 
$2.61,  with  storage  charges  to  be  de¬ 
ducted.  PMA  announces  that  the 
national  average  support  price  of 
wheat  this  year  is  $2.18.  Last  year 
the  average  for  the  State  was  $2.16 
a  bushel.  There  will  be  no  acreage 
allotments  and  no  marketing  quotas 
on  1952  wheat  according  to  a  recent 
declaration  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Brannan.  Unlimited  produc¬ 
tion  is  considered  necessary  because 
of  continuing  heavy  world  demands 
for  wheat. 


Milton  C.  Tice,  Deerfield  vegetable 
grower,  was  elected  president  of  the 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  at  the 
organization  meeting  held  early  this 
month  in  Flemington.  The  new  vice- 
president  is  Steffen  Olsen,  Ridgewood 
poultryman.  Two  new  members  of 
the  Board,  Walter  M.  Ritchie,  Rah¬ 
way  nurseryman,  and  Carleton  E. 
Heritage,  Richwood  fruit  grower, 
took  their  oaths  of  office  at  the 
meeting.  The  new  president  is  a 
Cumberland  County  farmer  who  op¬ 
erates  228  acres  with  vegetables,  po¬ 
tatoes  and  dairy.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  State  Farmers  Home  Administra¬ 
tion  Committee  and  was  first  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  New  Jersey-Pennsyl vania 
Tomato  Growers  Assn,  and  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Potato  Assn. 


The  Garden  State  has  completed 
the  harvest  of  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry,  the  State’s  most  important 
small  fruit,  which  last  year  had  a 
gross  value  of  nearly  two  million  dol¬ 
lars.  This  year’s  crop  was  harvested 
from  3,200  acres,  in  comparison  with 
2800  acres  harvested  in  1950.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  cultivated  blue¬ 
berry  industry  has  taken  place  since 
1930  and  a  considerable  increase  is 
expected  during  the  next  few  years 
as  new  plantings  attain  bearing  age. 
The  cranberry  was  formerly  the 
State’s  largest  small  fruit  crop  but  in 
1950  accounted  for  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  value  of  the  blueberry 
crop. 


Dairy  breed  associations  of  the 
Garden  State  are  holding  their  an¬ 
nual  summer  meetings  during  the 
month  of  August.  The  procession 
started  off  with  the  Ayrshire  Associ¬ 
ation  which  held  its  summer  field  day 
at  Charles  Wynocher’s  Ayrshire 
Dairy  at  Atco  on  August  4.  The 
Guernsey  Show  and  Field  Day  was 
held  on  Saturday,  the  11th,  at  Glen- 
burnie  Farm  in  Lawrenceville.  The 
Annual  Holstein  Show  is  scheduled 
for  the  Far  Hills  Fair  Grounds  and 
the  Brown  Swiss  State  Show  at  the 
Flemington  Fair  Grounds  on  Satur¬ 
day,  August  18. 


Enos  J.  Perry,  Extension  Dairy¬ 
man  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Rutgers  University,  is  the  first  win¬ 
ner  of  the  newly-created  De  Laval 
award  which  includes  a  scroll  and 
$1,000.  The  award  was  made  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  American 
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New  Jersey 

Dairy  Science  Assn,  in  Knoxville, 
Tennessee,  when  Perry  was  elected 
a  director  of  the  association.  Perry 
was  chosen  because  of  his  outstand¬ 
ing  record  in  extension  work,  and 
especially  for  his  leadership  in  es¬ 
tablishing  the  artificial  breeding  of 
dairy  cattle  in  this  country. 


New  ‘Jersey  farmers  are  being 
asked  by  State  Agricultural  Mobili¬ 
zation  Committee  to  hold  the  line 
on  their  Fall  plantings  of  wheat, 
barley  and  rye  for  next  year’s  har¬ 
vest.  The  wheat  acreage  asked  for  is 
105,000  acres  as  compared  with  a 
planted  acreage  last  Fall  of  106,000 
acres.  Barley  acreage  requested  is 
18,000  which  is  a  slight  increase  over 
last  Fall’s  planting  and  rye  13,000 
which  is  slightly  under  last  Fall’s 
planting.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


Good  Enrollment  in  N.E. 
Green  Pastures  Program 

The  final  count  of  New  England 
enrollment  in  the  1951  Green  Pas¬ 
tures  Program  is  3,482,  made  up  as 
follows:  Vermont  1185,  Massachusetts 
914,  Maine  592,  New  Hampshire  423, 
Connecticut  241  and  Rhode  Island 
127. 

Judging  will  take  place  from  Aug¬ 
ust  20  to  31.  The  Judges  are:  R.  Wal¬ 
ter  Hurlburt,  Ashley  Falls,  Mass., 


1950  New  England  winner;  Melvin 
Moulton,  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  1950 
Vermont  winner;  Robert  S.  Clark, 
Woodbury,  Conn.;  Richard  F.  Talbot, 
Univ.  of  Maine;  Harry  A.  Keener, 
Univ.  of  New  Hampshire;  and  John 
Atwood,  Univ.  of  Rhode  Island. 

The  winners  will  be  officially  an¬ 
nounced  on  Saturday,  September  8. 


CONNNECTICUT  PASTURE  DAY 

It  is  now  30  years  since  the  first 
pasture  experiment  was  started  on 
the  Agronomy  Farm  at  the  Storrs, 
Conn.,  Station.  There  is  still  much  to 
learn  about  the  improvement,  growth 
and  best  utilization  of  forages.  In  or¬ 
der  to  bring  the  attention  of  farmers 
to  what  has  been  accomplished,  and 
the  most  profitable  methods  of  hand¬ 
ling  and  improving  pastures,  there 
will  be  a  Pasture  Day  held  at  the 
Connecticut  Station  on  Aug.  23.  An 
interesting  and  instructive  program 
will  be  held  and  all  are  cordially 
invited. 


1951  Farm  Fairs 

in  New  England 

Name  of  Fair 

Location 

Dates 

Maine 

Androscoggin  Co . 

.New  Gloucester. 

.  Oct.  15-20 

Cornish  (York  Co.)  . 

.Cornish . 

.  Aug.  21-25 

Cumberland  (Cumberland  Co.)  . . 

W.  Cumberland. 

.  .Sept.  24-30 

Franklin  Co . 

.Farmington  .  .  .  . 

..Sept.  18-21 

Hancock  Co . 

Blue  Hill 

.Sent.  1-3 

Knox  Co . 

.Union  . 

.Aug  21-25 

Maine  State  Fair  . 

Lewiston . 

.  Sept.  3-8 

No.  Penobscot  (Hancock  Co.)  . 

Springfield . 

.  Sept.  1-3 

Oxford  Co . 

So.  Paris .  . 

.Sent.  10-15 

Penobscot  Co . 

.Brewer. . 

.  Aug  22-25 

Piscataquis  Valley  . 

Dover-Foxcroft. . 

.  Aug.  25 

Sagadahoc  Co . 

Topsham . 

.Oct.  9-11 

Skowhegan  State  Fair  . 

Skowhegan . 

.Aug.  13-18 

So.  Kennebec  . “T . 

Windsor . 

.Aug.  29-Sept.  3 

West  Oxford  (Oxford  Co.)  . 

Fryeburg . 

.Oct.  2-6 

Washington  (Knox  Co.)  . 

Cherryfield . 

.Sept.  11-13 

World’s  Fair  (Oxford  Co.)  . 

N.  Waterford.  .  . 

.Sept.  28-29 

York  Co . 

Anton 

.Sept.  12-15 

New  Hampshire 

Cheshire  (Cheshire  Co.)  . 

Keene . 

.Aug.  23-26 

Contoocook  (Merrimack  Co.)  . 

Contoocook . 

.Sept.  1-3 

Coos  &  Essex  Fair  (Coos  Co.)  . 

Lancaster . 

.  Aug.  31 -Sept.  3 

Deerfield  (Rockingham  Co.)  . 

Deerfield . 

.  Sept.  27-30 

Mascoma  Valley  (Grafton  Co.)  .  . . 

Canaan . 

.Aug.  25-27 

Pink  Granite  Fair  (Grafton  Co.)  , 

N.  Haverhill.  .  .  . 

.Aug.  20-21 

Rochester  (Strafford  Co.)  . 

Rochester . 

.  Sept.  16-22 

Sandwich  (Carroll  Co.)  . 

Sandwich . 

.  Oct.  12 

Union  Grange  (Grafton  Co.)  . 

Plymouth . 

.  Sept.  12-15 

Vermont 

Caledonia  Co . 

Lyndonville . 

.  Aug.  23-25 

Champlain  Valley  (Chittenden  Co.)  . 

Essex  Junction .  . 

.  Aug.  27-Sept.  1 

Connecticut  Valley  (Orange  Co.)  . . 

Bradford . 

.  Sept.  1-3 

Hartland  Fair  (Windsor  Co.)  . 

Hartland . 

.  Aug.  23-25 

Orleans  Co . 

Barton . 

.  Sept.  6-8 

Rutland  (Rutland  Co.)  . 

Rutland . 

.  Sept.  3-8 

Wilmington  (Windham  Co.)  . 

Wilmington . 

.  .Sept.  22 

World’s  Fair  (Orange  Co.)  . 

Tunbridge . 

.Sept.  20-22 

Massachusetts 

Barrington  (Berkshire  Co.)  . 

Gt.  Barrington .  . 

.  Sept.  10-15 

Brockton  (Plymouth  Co.)  . 

Brockton . 

.Sept.  8-15 

Eastern  States  Exposition  . 

W.  Springfield .  . 

..Sept.  16-22 

Essex  Co . 

Topsfield . 

.  Sept.  2-8 

Greenfield  (Franklin  Co.)  . 

Greenfield . 

.Sept.  9-12 

Hillside  (Hampshire  Co.)  . 

Cummington.  . .  . 

.Aug.  25-26 

Marshfield  (Plymouth  Co.)  . 

Marshfield . 

.Aug.  19-25 

Spencer  (Worcester  Co.)  . 

Spencer . 

.  Sept.  1-3 

Three  County  Fair  . 

Northampton.  . .  . 

.  Sept.  2-8 

Union  (Hampden  Co.)  . 

Blandf  ord . 

.  Sept.  2-3 

Weymouth  (Norfolk  Co.)  . 

So.  Weymouth.  . 

..Aug.  12-18 

*  Connecticut 

Berlin  (Hartford  Co.)  . 

E.  Berlin . 

.Oct.  5-7 

Bethlehem  (Litchfield  Co.)  . 

Bethlehem . 

.Sept.  8-9 

Brooklyn  (Windham  Co.)  . 

Brooklyn . 

.Sept.  14-16 

Chester  (Middlesex  Co.)  . 

Chester . . 

.  Aug.  25-26 

Danbury  (Fairfield  Co.)  . 

Danbury . 

.  Sept.  29-Oct.  7 

Durham  (Middlesex  Co.)  . 

Durham . 

.Sept.  28-30 

Goshen  (Litchfield  Co.)  . 

Goshen . 

.Sept.  2-3 

Guilford  (New  Haven  Co.)  . 

Guilford  Green. 

.Sept.  21-22 

Harwinton  (Litchfield  Co.)  . 

Harwinton . 

..Oct.  6-7 

North  Haven  (New  Haven  Co.)  .  . . 

North  Haven... 

.Sept.  6-9 

Riverton  (Litchfield  Co.)  . 

Riverton . 

.  Oct.  13-14 

Stafford  (Tolland  Co.)  . 

Stafford  Springs 

.Sept.  27-30 

Terry ville  (Litchfield  Co.)  . 

Terryville . 

.  Sept.  15-16 

Union  (Tolland  Co.)  . 

Ellington . 

.  Sept.  25-26 

Woodstock  (Windham  Co.)  . 

Woodstock . 

.  .Aug.  31-Sept.  2 

Rhode  Island 

Rhode  Island  State  Fair  . 

.So.  Kingston.... 

.  Aug.  12-19 

Rocky  Hill  (Kent  Co.)  . 

E.  Greenwich... 

.  Aug.  21-26 
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Advice  to  Young  Farmers 

I  was  very  much  interested  in 
R.B.J.’s  letter  on  the  editorial  page  of 
the  July  21  issue  of  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  about  buying  a  farm.  Since 
my  wife  and  I  were  in  much  the  same 
position  when  we  started  out  some 
20-odd  years  ago,  1  feel  that  the 
R.  B.  J.  family  might  get  a  few  sug¬ 
gestions  from  our  early  operations. 

My  wife  and  I  started  without 
much  cash  and  bought  a  farm  with¬ 
out  renting  first.  We  had  a  little  life 
insurance  money,  so  got  600  Leghorn 
chicks  the  first  year.  The  money 
from  the  eggs  almost  kept  us  going 
until  we  had  time  to  raise  some 
calves.  We  owed  $3,000  on  the  place 
and  had  about  $400  in  other  debts 
when  the  big  depression  struck.  We 
boarded  a  cousin  of  my  wife  who 
paid  about  $6.00  a  week  all  through 
the  depression  and  we  put  this  all  on 
the  payments  on  the  place.  We  made 
our  interest  money  from  odds  and 
ends,  flowers  mostly,  which  we  took 
to  nearby  fairs.  I  did  quite  a  lot  of 
working  out  to  make  ends  meet,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  corn  cutting  time 
when  wages  were  the  best.  It  was 
quite  a  hard  struggle  and  it  is  yet, 
because  our  farm  is  small  and  we 
have  four  children  to  educate.  We 
got  the  first  one  through  college  last 
June. 

Our  oldest  son  wants  to  teach,  the 
second  is  interested  in  farming,  the 
third  in  bees,  and  our  youngest,  a 
12  year  old  girl,  is  crazy  about  horses. 
I  have  been  cooperating  with  Cor¬ 
nell  during  most  of  my  farming  life 
in  developing  the  Cornell  strain  of 
blight  resistant  potatoes. 

With  only  a  small  capital  a  young 
farm  couple  might  consider  these 
ways  to  get  cash  for  the  things  like 
taxes,  insurance,  light  bills,  insurance 
premiums,  grocery  bills  and  other 
things  that  have  to  be  paid  in  cold 
cash. 

Flowers,  particularly  bulbs  that 
can  be  sold  through  parcel  post  like 
gladiolus,  tulips,  peonies,  also  flower 
seeds.  Chickens,  if  there  is  a  little 
spare  income  enough  to  raise  them. 
Bees  cost  about  $25  per  hive  to  start, 
but  one  can  double  his  investment 
each  year  and  100  hives  should  net 
one  about  $1,200  a  year  when  one 
doesn’t  use  it  for  increase.  Boarders, 
old  people,  or  children  of  working 
mothers.  The  latter  have  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  bad  debts  usually  but, 
even  at  50  per  cent  pay,  it  is  profit¬ 
able  on  a  farm. 

I  suggest  potatoes  because,  unlike 
grain,  one  can  hire  the  tractor  work 
done  on  a  small  acreage  to  better 
advantage  than  with  a  grain  crop 
and,  with  the  new  blight  resistant 
kinds,  the  outlay  for  spray  or  dust 
is  small,  and  with  fertilizer  one  can 
grow  fine  potatoes  on. land  that  will 
only  grow  daisies  and  goldenrod. 

I  also  suggest  blueberries.  Some 
farms  are  so  poor  and  sandy  that 
they  are  unfitted  for  regular  farm 
crops,  but  are  wet  enough  to  grow 
good  blueberries.  Strawberries,  too, 
are  a  good  cash  crop. 

Raising  calves  is  a  worthwhile  pro¬ 
ject.  If  one  has  a  few  old  cows  to 
furnish  milk,  the  milk  fed  to  calves 
is  just  as  valuable  even  if  produced 
in  an  old  unsanitary  stable  for  cats’ 
feeding  as  that  produced  by  a  $40,000 
investment.  Stock  so  produced  can 
be  sold  in  the  open  market.  Artifici¬ 
ally  bred  heifers  cost  about  $50  and 
if  one  puts  in  about  $35  of  milk  and 
feed  to  start  them  and  later  about 
three  tons  of  hay  and  two  years  of 
pasture,  say  about  $150  total  with 
their  own  work,  you  have  a  $300 
cow  to  milk  or  to  sell. 

Then  there  are  geese.  These  live 
on  grass  so  do  not  require  a  large  ex¬ 
pense  for  feed  like  chickens  or  tur¬ 
keys  and  they  don’t  have  to  have  a 
pond  or  river — just  enough  to  drink 
and  get  into  to  splash  around  occas¬ 
ionally.  The  dressed  bird  do  not  sell 
as  high  or  as  readily  as  turkeys,  but 
the  margin  of  profit  is  higher,  if  they 
do  not  eat  up  your  garden.  An  ordin¬ 
ary  3-foot  woven  wire  fence  will 
keep  them  except  late  in  the  Fall. 

You  might  also  think  about  ever¬ 
greens  which,  although  they  take  quite 
a  few  years  to  get  big  enough  to  sell, 
do  not  require  much  care  after  the 
first  year.  One  should  be  sure  to  get 
seed  from  real  blue  trees  if  one  grows 
spruces  because  the  blue  ones  sell 
at  double  the  price  of  green  ones. 

If  one  is  interested  in  owning  a 
farm,  I  do  not  think  you  can  find  an 
easier  place  to  locate  than  St.  Law¬ 
rence  County.  It  has  only  been  settled 
about  125  years  and  is  like  the  West 
but  nearer  the  big  markets. 

St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.  Y.  F.  l.  a. 
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Why  ft  Pays 

to  Visit  Your 

OLIVER  Deafer 


\ou  can  prolong  the  life  of  your  equipment 
as  much  as  one-third,  and  more,  with  proper 
care  and  maintenance.  That’s  why  your  local 
Oliver  dealer  offers  the  best  machinery  insur¬ 
ance  you  can  buy — expert  service  that  adds 
extra  working  years  to  your  implements.  Your 
Oliver  Dealer  knows  farming,  too,  and  is  ex¬ 
tremely  practical  in  his  sales  counsel.  From  the 
broad  Oliver  line  he  will  help  you  select  the 
implements  and  power  that  fit  your  particular 
conditions  and  practices  best. 


EXTRA  PULL ...  for  the  tough  acres? 


We’ve  put  extra  pulling  power  into  this 
versatile  farm  tractor — the  husky,  2-plow 
Model  "OC-3” — to  help  you  get  crops  in, 
and  off,  your  hard-to-farm  acres  faster  and 
easier.  For  it’s  in  the  tough  spots — in, snow 
and  mud,  on  sidehills,  sand  and  muck — 
that  the  real  efficiency  and  economy  of  an 
Oliver  Model  "OC-3”  show  up. 

No  need  to  wait  for  the  weather.  No 
need  to  stay  Out  of  soft  fields  at  harvest 
time.  Long,  soil-gripping  crawlers  give  you 
both  ''flotation”  and  positive  traction — 
light-footedness  on  spongy  lowland  .  .  . 
sure-footedness  and  stability  on  the  steep 


pitches.  No  stalling  or  slowing  up. 

Here’s  an  all-purpose ,  all-weather  tractor 
specially  built  for  farm  duty,  and  available 
in  tread  widths  of  31,  42,  60  or  68  inches 
to  meet  the  exact  needs  of  ordinary  work, 
row  crop  care  and  tree  culture.  It’s  sturdy, 
low,  compact  and  easy  to  handle.  Visit 
your  neighborhood  Oliver  dealer.  Get  the 
facts  on  how  this  all-round  crawler  makes. 
year-round  operations  more  profitable,  plus 
details  on  the  many  auxiliary  units  and 
wide  range  of  mounted  implements  that 
fit  it.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 


OLIVER 

"FINEST  IN  FARM  MACHINERY" 
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FAMOUS  INTERNATIONAL  106 
WEED  CHOPPER  NOT  ONLY 
HOLDS  LIVESTOCK  ...  BUT 
ELIMINATES  SHORTS  CAUSED 
BY  WEEDS  AND  GRASS 


/ 

INTERNATIONAL’S  new? 
WEED  CHOPPER  Model  106 
is  creating  a  sensation  among 
farmers  who  have  seen  it  work  . . . 
whether  on  a  one  acre  pasture 
.  .  .  or  on  20  miles  of  rangeland 
fencing.  The  106  keeps  your  stock 
where  it  belongs  . . .  with  no  more 
shorting  out  caused  by  weeds  .  .  . 
it  actually  cuts  or  kills  weeds 
touching  the  fencing. 


Think  of  it!  The  106  reduces 
fencing  costs!  With  wire  becoming 
scarce  and  costing  more,  you  can 
make  real  savings  with  INTER¬ 
NATIONAL  fence  controllers. 
Thousands  of  existing  fencers  are 


being  replaced  by  International 
Electric  Company  controllers 
every  year.  The  106  is  110-120  AC 
volts  with  High  and  Low  to  meet 
your  output  needs. 

Send  for  free  literature  today! 


INTERNATIONAL’S 
LINE  OF  BATTERY 
OPERATED  FENCERS 
AT  YOUR 
LOCAL  DEALER 


i 

i 

i 

i 

i 

• 

I 


SEND  FOR  FREE  FOLDERS! 


Sirs:  Please  send,  without  obligation,  your 
folder  telling  me  all  about  the  Inter¬ 
national  Fencers.  . 

Nome _ _ _ _ 

Address  or  RFD _ _ _ 

City _  State _ _ 

•  —  —  —  Send  Coupon  to:  Dept.  8  »  —  — 


» 


I 

» 

i 

i 

I 

I 


Leigh  McMahon  &  Co. 


744  ELMWOOD  AVE.  ’  BUFFALO  22,  N.  Y. 
Telephone:  Grant  0131,  Lincoln  4604 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY ! 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  e  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  e  Stanchions  e  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  F0RDS0N  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Hiflh  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Maes. 


LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


Six  years  of  proven 
service.  Built  with  re¬ 
serve  stre  ngth  and 
power  to  bring  down 
hard-frozen  si  I  a  g  e. 
Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capaci¬ 
ty.  Handles  corn  or 
grass  silage.  Rugged 
construction  assures 
long  life  and  depend¬ 
able  operation.  Pays 
for  itself  in  2  years. 
Mail  coupon. 


BARN  CLEANER 


r 

i 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 

I 


E 

1.. 


We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner^ 
field  and  know  the  importance  of 
building:  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


Mail.  Coupon 


LEACH  CO. 

412  South  Main  Street,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  the  following  as 
checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  □  Barn  Cleaner 
Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME  . . . 

Post  Office . . . . .  *; 

Route  .  Box  No.  .... _ —  | 

Township  . . . . ... 


or  write  to 


Let  nutritionally  complete 
B-B  DRY  &  FRESH  help  your 
dry  cows  to  restore  and 
build  up  fat  and  mineral 
reserves  for  the  long  pro¬ 
duction  job  ahead.  It  will 
pay  off  in  more  milk  and 
strong  healthy  calves. 

FREE  —  36  page  Complete 
Dairy  Feeding  Guide. 
Formulas,  feeding  plans  and 
management  helps.  Your  B-B 
dealer  has 
one  for  you 


brand 


DRY-  FRESH  COW 
FITTING  RATION 


MARITIME 
MILLING 
CO.,  INC. 


Sure  helps  my 
Fall  Freshening  Cows 

PRODUCE 
MORE  MILK! 

i.  *  '■  >• " — 


1 008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.  Buffalo  2.  N. Y. 


August  18,  1951 


At  the  Massachusetts  Station 


By  R,  W •  Duck 


The  Bay  State,  through  its  station, 
at  Amherst,  is  offering  to  the  far¬ 
mers  of  Massachusetts  the  best  ob¬ 
tainable  in  investigational  work  con¬ 
cerning  their  farm  problems.  The  Uni¬ 
versity  and  its  Experiment  Station 
farm  comprise  some  250  acres  of  fer¬ 
tile  land,  which  are  being  used  for  var¬ 
ious  projects  in  growing  and  testing 
crops,  and  for  experimental  work 
with  the  Station’s  herds  and  flocks. 

During  our  interview  with  Dean 
Dale  H.  Sieling  the  question  of  soil 
fertility  was  discussed,  as  well  as 
other  farm  problems.  His  recent  in¬ 
vestigations  regarding  the  availabili¬ 
ty  of  phosphorus  is  of  much  impor¬ 
tance  to  farmers.  His  contention  is 
well  taken  that  it  is  just  throwing 
money  away  to  apply  phosphates  to 
farm  soils  if  they  are  not  rendered 
available  to  plant  life.  In  this  respect, 
he  suggests  that  farmers  should  take 
every  opportunity  to  add  organic 
matter  to  the  soil  in  the  form  of  cover 
crops,  sods,  and  manures,  as  all  of 
this  kind  of  material  will  produce 
substances  which  activate  the  soil 
bacteria  and  fungi.  These  organisms 
in  turn  have  the  power  to  render 
the  phosphates  in  the  soil  available 
for  use  by  the  growing  vegetation. 
The  placing  of  a  small  amount  of 
superphosphate,  about  a  double 
handful,  back  of  each  cow  daily  in 
the  gutter,  or  on  the  dropping  boards 
of  the  poultry  house,  will  not  only 
conserve  the  nitrogen  in  the  manure, 
by  preventing  its  loss  through  am- 
monification,  but  it  will  also  increase 
the  availability  of  the  phosphates 
when  they  are  later  applied  to  the 
land. 

Livestock  Investigations 

From  time  to  time  we  have  had 
interesting  discussions  with  Dr.  V.  A. 
Rice  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  De¬ 
partment  at  Amherst,  concerning 
various  livestock  breeding  problems. 
In  the  September  1  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  there  will  be  a  feature 
story  by  Dr.  Rice  on  the  value  of 
brood  cows,  based  on  the  production 
records  that  have  been  attained  by  the 
descendants  of  the  department’s  great 


Holstein  brood  cow,  Countess  Chloe. 
This  article  will  show  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  giving  equal  empha¬ 
sis  to  the  female  side  of  the  pedigree, 
as  contrasted  to  the  sire’s  side,  in  a 
constructive  breeding  program. 

In  talking  over  sheep  husbandry 
matters  with  Professor  W.  A.  Cowan, 
he  mentioned  that  their  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  with  breeding  ewes  offer 
possibilities  for  increasing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  lambs  raised  annually  from 
farm  flocks.  In  these  tests  both 
Southdown  and  Shropshire  ewes 
were  injected  subcutaneously,  at  the 
beginning  of  their  normal  fall  breed¬ 
ing  season,  with  250  rat  units  of  preg¬ 
nant  mare  serum.  A  comparable 
group  of  ewes  were  used  as  controls. 
Based  on  a  study  of  the  results  of 
this  experiment,  it  was  found  that 
an  injection  of  250  rat  units  of  preg¬ 
nant  mare  serum  at  the  beginning  of 
the  normal  fall  breeding  season  of 
ewes  will  increase  the  number  of 
lambs  born.  Such  injections  were 
likewise  helpful  in  treating  cases  of 
sterility  in  ewes. 

Professor  Cowan  also  pointed  out 
that  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
practical  phases  of  this  work  resulted 
from  the  continuance  of  these  in¬ 
jections  after  the  ewes  had  weaned 
their  lambs.  They  were  then  given 
another  injection  of  250  rat  units  of 
pregnant  mare  serum,  and  placed 
with  a  breast-painted  ram.  If  a  ewe 
was  served  between  January  20  and 
February  5,  she  was  not  treated  a  sec¬ 
ond  time;  however,  if  she  had  not 
been  served  during  this  time,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  a  lack  of  paint  marks  on 
her  rump,  she  was  re-injected  on 
February  5  with  another  dosage  of 
the  same  amount  of  rat  units,  in  the 
form  of  pregnant  mare  serum.  The 
results  of  this  test  were  that  two 
lamb  crops  were  produced  in  one 
year,  which  in  actual  numbers 
amounted  to  106  lambs  with  the 
treated  ewes,  as  compared  to  53 
lambs  produced  by  the  control  ewes. 

The  experimental  work  with 
breeding  swine  at  Amherst  includes 
(Continued  on  Page  500) 


Accurate  performance  records  of  production  are  kept  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  on 
the  Station’s  Chester  White  brood  sows.  It  pays  to  maintain  such  records  if 
the  most  profitable  and  constructive  progress  is  to  be  made  with  the  hog  herd. 


In  recent  tests  at  the  Massachusetts  Station,  Amherst,  these  Southdown  and 
Shropshire  ewes  received  injections  of  250  rat  units  of  pregnant  mare  serum. 
The  treatments  resulted  in  an  increased  number  of  lambs  born  and  were 
likewise  helpful  in  treating  cases  of  sterility. 
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Breeding  Ewes 

AT  AUCTION 

SALE  on  my  farm  on  route  422  between 
Myerstown  and  Lebanon,  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa. 

Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1951 

and 

Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  1951 

(12  o’clock  D.S.T.) 


2000  Head  Choice  Quality  2000 

Commercial  black  face  and  white  face  yearlings 
and  Ewe  Lambs  sold  in  lots  to  meet  your  needs. 

Trucking  facilities  available 

Auctioneer,  H.  EARL  WRIGHT 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 


Conditions  by  JOHN  H.  KLEIN 
Myerstown,  Pa. 


Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Some  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-lamb,  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 

POU  GH  QUAG,  NEW  YORK. _ 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

-  BREEDING  EWES  - 

Feeding  lambs.  Yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs  a 
specialty.  ARNOLD  C.  O’BRIEN  SHEEP  CO- 
SOUTH  SAINT  PAUL,  MINNESOTA 

REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 
Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS, 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSVI LLE.  PA. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  O.  I.  C.  Crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $12  each;  8-9  wks.  $12.50  each.  Shipped 
C.O.D.  Our  Guarantee:  Safe  arrival  at  your  station 
as  represented.  We  want  you  satisfied.  Shipping  Days 
Monday  through  Wednesday  —  Weather  permitting. 

BERKSHIRE  CROSS,  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  OR 

CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $12.00  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$13.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  extra  for  each  If 
wanted.  Ship  C.O.D.  or  send  check  or  money -order. 
WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD, _ WOBURN,  MASS. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  OUNLEIR  RD„  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 
PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross.  Berkshiro-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.O.D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.’ _ Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered.  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


■ -  GET  YOUR  FALL  BOAR  NOW  - 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  $75.00  Each. 
Born  February  9  and  II.  Best  of  Stock. 
WOODACRES  FARM 

560  BEDFORD  ST.,  NORTH  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

TAMWORTH  PIGS 

10-12  weeks  old.  Begistered  or  unregistered.  Write 
for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton  Delaware. 

-  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS,  BRED  SOWS. 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN,  Route  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Centor,  N.  Y. 

PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


RABBITS 


PEDIGREED  LIGHT  SANDY  FLEMISH  GIANTS 


over  standard  weight  3  to  5  months  old.  $7.50l  to 
$15.00  each  both  sex.  Order  from  this  ad,  will 
try  to  please  you. 

H.  F.  HOFFA _ WOMELSDORF,  PA. 

GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS:  Pedigreed  beauties! 

Willow  Brook  strain,  jr.  pairs,  $7  &  $10  dep.  on  age. 
ASTOLAT  FARM,  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 

FOB  SALE:  Hoyt  Chinchilla  &  N.Z.W.  does  & 

bucks  unrelated.  2%  to  3  mo.  old.  @  $2.50  ea.  f.o.b. 
Albany,  N.Y.  Peter  J,  Flinn.  160  Ontario  St. 

FLEM.  GIANTS  — 3  Mos.  $7.00  pr.  Money  Back. 

R.  Wrenner,  Monsey,  N.Y.  Dark  Colors. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  Aug.  6,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  moderate  for 
steers  and  heifers,  market  steady. 
One  small  lot  of  dry-fed  prime  Cana¬ 
dian  steers  cleared  at  $37.70;  choice 
Indiana  steers  $36.00;  medium  to 
good  Southern  steers  and  heifers 
$32.00-32.25;  Southern  cows  $28.75; 
common  Southern  heifers  $25.50. 
Trading  slow  for  dairy  type  cows 
and  bulls,  market  about  steady.  Good 
dairy  type  cows  $25-26.;  cutters 
$22-23;  fat  yellow  cows  $22-25;  can- 
ners  •  mostly  $19-20;  shelly  and  off- 
grade  canners  $18  down.  Good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $27-29; 
common  heifers  $24-26;  good  weighty 
sausage  bulls  $30-30.50;  no  top  bulls 
offered;  medium  $28.50-29.50;  light¬ 
weight  cutters  $24-28. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Good  and  choice  handy- 
weight  calves  $42-43;  medium  to  good 
$39-41;  culls  and  strongweight  bobs 
$36-38;  light  bobs  $28-35  and  a  few 
lower  according  to  quality. 

Hogs — Demand  moderately  active, 
market  strong.  180-230  lb.  rail  hogs, 
$25-25.50.  Good  and  choice  170-230 
lb.  nearby  hogs  $24-24.75;  top  $25 
sparingly;  240-270  lb.  $22-23.50;  280- 
350  lb.  $19.50-22;  good  sows  under 
450  lbs.,  $17-18.50;  sows  weighing 
450-600  lbs.,  $16-17. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  mod¬ 
erate,  market  steady.  Good  and 
choice  lambs  $31-32;  medium  lambs 
$28-30;  culls  $25-26.  Choice  handy- 
weight  sheep  $17-18;  medium  to  good 
$13-15;  culls  and  canners  $11-12;  old 
bucks  $11-14, 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  August  7,  1951: 

Receipts:  Cattle — 1,017;  calves — 
108;  -hogs — 114;  sheep — 95. 

Dry  Fed  Steers — Choice  $37-38.25; 
Good  $35-36.50;  Medium  $31.50-34.50; 
Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls — Good  and  Choice 
-$31-34;  Cutter,  Common  and  Me¬ 
dium  $22-29;  Good  to  Choice  Bologn¬ 
as  $30-32.50. 

Cows — Choice  $29.25-30.50;  Good 
$28.25-29.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$22.75-27.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$21.75-26.75;  Canners  $17.50-21.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1,050  lbs.  $35-36; 
Common  and  Medium  8Q0-1.05O  lbs. 
$27-31. 

Vealers — Choice  $42;  Good  $39-41; 
Medium  $34-37;  Cull  and  Common 
$17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Springs  Lambs 
$33.50;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $27- 
29;  Common  Lambs  $22-26;  Ewes  (all 
weights)  $7-15. 

Hogs — Local  Lightweights  $19-22; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $23.50- 
24;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$24.50-24.75;  Good  and  Choice  220- 
250  lbs.  $23.25-23.75;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $22.50-23. 


DOGS 

For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock.  Stud 
service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 

22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 

A.  K.  C.  IRISH  SETTERS.  COCKER  SPANIELS 

«f'ER  pineknoll  KENNEL 

NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

P_>IJKLBKE1>  COCKEII  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

,  Non-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS,  NEW  YORK 

4  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  —  3  Months 

Old.  Reasonably  Priced. 

Mulbury’s  Orchards  Schoharie.  N.  Y. 

GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  Kies-8ni  ST 

Heintze  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton,  LI  NY 

COLLIE  PUPPIES,  registered.  Sturdy,  sound, 
intelligent.  Belle  Mount  Kennels,  New  Paltz  4, 
New  York. 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Breeders  only.  Disposal 

sale.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  New  York. 

Shephiird-Collio  Pups-Cattle  Working  Stock,  M-$i2- 

F-$IQ.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton.  Now  Hampshire 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

JUDLAW  KENNELS,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 

COLLIE  PUPS  —  CHAMPION  BLOODLINES 
CARLTON  LOOMIS,  BAINBRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  PUPS— $25. 

Featherflold  Farm  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Bred  mares,  studs,  colts 

for  sale.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N-  H. 

Jalu*  ii  ium.n  n  ii  r  n  IT  If  I  ,  TY  M  IT  ll  L.  It  ,  W  .  ft  . 

Reg.  Tennessee  Walking  Mares 


GOOD  CONDITION.  PRETTY,  SAFE  FAMILY 
PLEASURE  HORSE.  WILL  SACRIFICE  AT  IN¬ 
SURED  VALUE  OF  $200  TO  GOOD  PRIVATE  HOME 
ONLY.  NO  DEALERS.  DELIVERY  ARRANGED. 
CONTACT  WILSON  FOX.  BUTLERTOWN  ROAD, 
WATERFORD  CONN.  PHONE  NEW  LONDON  6958. 


EXCEPTIONAL  KARAKUL  SHEEP,  Registered  stock 
THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 

CORRIEDALE  RAMS  FOR  SALE 
ALFRED  HALL  ARGYLE,  N.  Y. 

SWINE 

17th  SALE  •  EASTERN  PENNA. 

Hampshire  Swine  Breeders  Co-op. 

40  HEAD  BRED  GILTS  &  SOWS 
THURSDAY  AUGUST  23,  1951 
2:00  O'clock  P.  M. 

In  Conjunction  With  the  Great 
KUTZTOWN  FAIR— KUTZTOWN,  PA. 

JOHN  E.  WITTER,  Sales  Mgr. 
NEWMANSTOWN,  PA. 


Reg.  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Bred 

Gilts  for  September  farrow.  Select  indi¬ 
viduals  with  popular  bloodlines.  Also 
Spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Frankchester  Farms 

Phone  Burbank  592  West  Salem,  Ohio 


—SHADOW  ISLE  FARM’S— 

Third  Annual  “Investment  Opportunity”  Sale 

FEATURING  SONS,  DAUGHTERS  AND  THE  SERVICE 
OF  OUR  FOUR  GREAT  HERD  BULLS 


“Prince  Eric”  The  “249th”  The  “328th”  “Willie” 


PRINCE  ERIC  OF  SUNBEAM  744659  Sire  of  4  International  Champions.  Selling  2  sons,  4  daughters 
and  20  heifers  safe  in  calf  to  his  service.  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249th  88141 1  1948  International  Grand 
Champion.  Selling  2  sons  and  25  daughters.  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  328th  992199  1948  International  Junior 
Champion  and  Reserve  Grand  Champion  Selling  2  sons  and  6  daughters.  PRINCE  BARBARIAN  OF 
SUNBEAM  835196  1946  International  Reserve  Grand  Champion.  Selling  2  sons  and  10  daughters. 

i 

Sale  will  be  held  at  the  farm  at  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY, 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8th,  1951,  at  1:00  P.  M. 


SELLING  8  Bulls  — 62  Top  Females 


Including  30  Daughters  of  International  Grand  Champions 

ENVIOUS  BLACKCAP  B.  6TH  -  GLENCARNOCK  ERIC  OF  CREMONA  -  EILEENMERE  500TH 
MASTER  PRINCE  OF  SUNBEAM  -  PRINCE  SUNBEAM  249TH  •  EILEENMERE  I032d. 

POPULAR  FAMILIES: 


4  BLACKCAP  BESSIES 
4  BALLINDALLOCH  GEORGINAS 
4  BLACK  EMPRESSES 
2  EILEENS  (Descended  from  Black  Eileen) 

2  SUNBEAM  QUEEN  MOTHERS 

2  K.  PRIDES 


3  HARTLEY  ELINES 
3  MISS  BURGESS 
-  2  GAMMERS 
2  MeHENRY  BARBARAS 
2  ROSEMERE  ENTELOPES 


ALSO  ONE  EACH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  POPULAR  FAMILIES: 

EVERMERE,  ANOKA  BARBARA,  ERIANNA,  WITCH  OF  ENDOR,  BALLINDALLOCH  JILT, 
BLACK  JESTRESS,  PORTLETHEN  LUCY,  JUANA  ERICA,  TOLAN  BLACKCAP  FAN  DIE, 
EVERGREEN  ERICA,  TOLAN  BLACKCAP,  ELAINE,  AND  OTHERS. 

20  Heifers  Guaranteed  Safe  in  Calf  to  Prince  Eric  of  Sunbeam, 

The  $100,000.00  Bull 

WE  ARE  SELLING  PRACTICALLY  OUR  ENTIRE  1951  SHOW  STRING,  BUT  WOULD  LIKE 
TO  RESERVE  THE  PRIVILEGE  OF  SHOWING  THEM  THIS  SEASON. 

Write  for  Hotel  Reservations  Write  Early  for  a  Copy  of  the  Catalog 

SHADOW  ISLE  FARM,  Box  8 — R.F.D.  1,  RED  BANK,  NEW  JERSEY 
Dr.  and  Mra.  Armand  Hammer,  Owners 


HOOF  ROT?/^  )% 

CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

UNITE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

-RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  valuo 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO:  $2.00  per 
J*ar:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dtpt  RN5  313  1  tiEHSTPHE  ML,  SPtlHSflOfl  «.  M0. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


I 


Tom  Norman’s  Milking,  Herd  Dispersal,  Saranac 
Lake,  N.  Y.,  Sat.,  Sept.  8  at  12:30  P.M.  35 
Cows,  4  bred  Heifers,  6  Yearlings,  5  Heifer 
Calves,  10  unregistered  Ayrshire  fal!-ealving 
heifers  and  cows.  Lots  of  fall-freshening  cattle 
in  this  offering.  All  Vaccinated.  All  T.B.  and 
Blood  Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

FOR  CATALOG  WRITE* 

Ayrshire  Safes  Service  Boa  90,  Brandon,  Vt, 


Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Ready  for  service  from  Argitla  Fina  Lee  3rd  and 
Argilla  Plight;  and  4  mos.  old  from  cows  with  over 
500  pounds.  All  are  sired  by  Flying  Horse  MAster 
PAtrician.  UPAWAY  FARMS, 

ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SIX  REG.  HOLSTEIN  YOUNG  COWS 

For  Sale.  Five  due  in  August,  one  due  Sept.  23. 
Their  female  ancestors  have  been  bred  in  the  Foster 
herds  for  over  50  years.  Herd  numbers  over  100  head. 
E.  H.  FOSTER, 

BARTON,  TIOGA  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK 


IYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


THE  BREED’S  LARGEST  SALE 

Normandy  Farm 

NORRISTOWN,  PA.,  R.  D.  3 

Mon.  and  Tues.  —  Sept,  3  and  4 
At  11:00  A.  M. 

249- HE  AD -249 

Herd  Founded  22  yrs.  Ago  and 
Includes 

115  Cows  •  36  Bred  Heifers 
31  Yearlings  •  53  Heifer  Calves 
14  Bulls,  including 

An  Approved  Sire 
A  Top  Imported  Bull 

Seldom,  if  ever,  has  there  been  such 
a  desirable  Ayrshire  investment  oppor¬ 
tunity.  This  practically  managed  large 
herd  is  Rich  in  Penshurst  Breeding,  has 
bred  18  Approved  Sires  and  83  Ap¬ 
proved  Dams.  70  daughters  of  App. 
sires  sell,  and  the  3-yr.  old  imported 
bull  has  24  yg.  daus.  and  4  sons  sell¬ 
ing.  Normandy  Ayrshires  enjoy  a 
splendid  reputation  because  of  their 
success  in  the  herds  of  dozens  of 
customers.  HEALTH:  Herd  is  T.  B. 
Accr’d.,  Bangs  Accr’d.,  and  Blood 
Tested  within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE  ~ 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  8o»  96  .  Brandon,  Vt. 


3  REGISTERED  HERD  SIRES 
5,  6  and  7  years  old. 

2  —  Sons  of  Oldfields  Pride  Eric  4th 
I  —  Son  of  Ankony  Barca 

at  farmers  prices.  Fernclilf  Farm,  Rhinebeek,  N.Y. 
Telephone  196.  Offspring  off  all  these  bulls  can  be 
seen  at  the  farm. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


AIRED  PUPS— MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  CALVES 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 

_ GOATS _ 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

Gloucester  County  Agricultural  Fair  E 

=  PAULSBORO,  N.  J.  E 

=  September  3-8  E 

—  Featuring  Harness  Rating,  Rodeo,  Grandstand  — 

—  Attractions  •  Free  Acts,  Rides  and  Shows.  — 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 


We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 


White  Faced  Hereford 


NEW  BRED  HEIFERS 
NOTED  BULL. 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. 


AVAILABLE  SIRED  BY 
R.  ACRES,  R.  D.  I 

Phone:  Penn  Yan  1539-R  I 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CMR 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 
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At  the  Massachusetts 
Station 

(Continued  from  Page  498) 

the  keeping  of  accurate  performance 
records  of  production  on  their  Ches¬ 
ter  White  brood  sows.  Tremendous 
variations  have  occurred  in  the  lit¬ 
ters  of  these  sows.  As  an  illustration, 
one  of  the  be«4  litters  weighed  40  per 
cent  more  at  five  months  of  age  than 
one  of  the  poorest  litters.  Both  groups 
of  pigs  were  fed  and  handled  simi¬ 
larly.  Another  important  factor  in 
this  work  was  that  invariably  the 
fastest  and  most  economical  gaining 
pigs  were  also  the  heaviest  at  birth. 
This  investigation  clearly  shows  the 
necessity  of  keeping  records  of  per¬ 
formance  on  all  the  brood  sows  and 
their  litters,  if  the  most  profitable 
and  constructive  breeding  progress 
is  to  be  made  with  the  hog  herd. 

Turkeys  Are  Increasing 

Turkey  raising  in  Massachusetts, 
as  well  as  throughout  New  England, 
is  definitely  on  the  increase.  Pro¬ 
fessor  G.  T.  Klein  claims  that  the 
New  England  turkey  farmer  has  the 
the  advantage  over  Western  growers 
by  having  an  exceptionally  favor¬ 
able  and  close-by  market  for  his 
birds.  The  most  popular  breeds  in 
New  England  are  the  Broad  Breasted 
Bronze  and  the  White  Holland.  The 
latter  is  rated  as  being  superior  to 
the  Bronze  for  egg  production  and 
hatchability,  but  the  broad-breasted 
birds  are  rapidly  attaining  a  market 
preference,  because  of  more  breast 
meat  and  consequent  nicer  appear- 
,  ance.  White  Holland  breeders,  as  well 
as  the  station  workers,  are  therefore 
doing  some  selective  breeding  to  im¬ 
prove  their  birds  in  this  respect,  and 
good  results  are  being  obtained. 

The  importance  of  having  only 
pullorum  clean  stock  is  stressed  by 
Professor  Klein.  He  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  pullorum  disease  is 
now  prevalent  in  some  turkey  flocks. 
This  disease  is  transmittted  by  the 
breeding  birds,  through  their  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs,  to  the  poults.  Consequently, 
no  flock  of  breeders  is  safe  to  use 
for  hatching  purposes  without  first 
being  tested  for  the  possible  presence 
of  pullorum  disease.  The  Massachu¬ 
setts  experiments  have  shown  that 
the  so-called  tube  agglutinization  test 
is  far  more  reliable  for  turkeys  than 
any  other  method.  This  test  is  now 
official  in  the  New  England  States. 
Breeding  birds  can  be  tested  by  mak¬ 
ing  an  application  to  the  Department 
of  Veterinary  Science  at  the  respec¬ 
tive  State  University  concerned.  The 
test  should  be  made  before  any 
hatching  eggs  are  saved. 

Preserving  Eggs  for  Winter  Use 

On  most  farms  there  is  a  surplus 
of  eggs  during  the  Spring  and  early 
Summer.  In  fact  throughout  most  of 
the  Summer  until  range  gets  short, 
the  hens  lay  better  than  later  on. 
Consequently,  this  is  a  good  time  to 
consider  the  possibilities  of  preserv¬ 
ing  eggs  for  winter  use.  This  money¬ 
saving  practice  is  often  neglected  on 
many  farms. 

Professor  J.  H.  Vondell  advises  that 
commercial  waterglass  (sodium  sili¬ 
cate)  is  the  best  method  yet  found 
for  preserving  eggs.  Waterglass  is  ob¬ 
tainable  at  most  drug,  hardware  and 
farmer  supply  stores.  The  usual 
method  is  to  dilute  one  quart  of 
waterglass  with  nine  quarts  of  boiled 
water  (which  has  been  cooled). 
Place  15  dozen  clean,  strictly  fresh 
eggs  in  a  five  gallon  earthenware 
crock  and  pour  the  waterglass  solu¬ 
tion  over  them,  cover  and  place  in  a 
cool  place.  When  so  handled,  the  eggs 
will  keep  well  for  six  to  eight 
months.  Although  the  eggs  may  be¬ 
come  somewhat  watery  with  flat 
yolks,  they  are  good  for  scrambling, 
and  are  especially  suitable  for  cook¬ 
ing  purposes. 

Poultry  Lice  Control 

Recent  tests  at  the  Massachusetts 
Station,  conducted  by  Drs.  H.  L. 
Sweetman  and  Steve  Moore,  show 
that  chicken  lice  can  now  be  efficient¬ 
ly  controlled  by  the  application  of  va¬ 
porized  Lindane,  a  new  organic  in¬ 
secticide. 

A  total  of  3,900  chickens,  includ¬ 
ing  six  different  breeds  of  various 
ages,  were  used  in  these  tests,  which 
were  conducted  over  a  period  of 
eight  months  in  poultry  houses  of 
various  sizes.  The  Lindane  vapor 
treatments  were  applied  by  an  elec¬ 
trically  operated  and  thermostatical¬ 
ly  controlled  device  which  permitted 
the  automatic  and  even  dispersion  of 
the  vapors  at  the  rate  of  one  gram 
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during  each  24  hours  of  operation. 
This  gave  successful  control  in  areas 
up  to  20,000  cubic  feet.  Larger  areas 
would  need  additional  vaporizing  ma¬ 
chines  in  proportion. 

The  vaporizing  machines,  used  in 
these  tests,  were  attached  to  the  walls 
of  the  poultry  houses  about  three  feet 
below  the  ceiling,  and  can  be  plugged 
in  for  both  AC  and  DC  currents. 
When  this  method  was  used,  it  was 
found  that  the  vaporization  of  Lin¬ 
dane  not  only  eradicated  all  existing 
poultry  lice  but  also  served  as  a  con¬ 
stant  control  against  reinfestation. 

The  Lindane  vapor  had  no  effect 
on  either  the  health  or  egg  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  chickens.  Earlier  tests 
have  shown  that  this  system  had  no 
bad  effect  on  baby  chicks,  even  when 
exposed  for  extended  periods  of  timfr. 
Investigations  also  show  that  this  in¬ 
secticide  is  rapidly  eliminated  from 
the  body  of  the  test  subjects.  How¬ 
ever,  as  an  extra  precaution,  Dr. 
Sweetman  suggests  that  any  such 
treatments  be  discontinued  for  10 
days  before  the  poultry  is  marketed 
commercially. 

Flash  Method  of  Food  Preservation 

Dean  Sieling  also  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  recent  research  investiga¬ 
tions  of  Dr.  Carl  R.  Fellers  and  his 
co-workers  relative  to  food  preserva¬ 
tion.  The  farm  housewife  is  often 
confronted  with  the  need  to  keep 
home  preserved  fruits  and  vegetables 
for  relatively  long  periods  of  time. 
In  order  to  increase  the  keeping 
qualities  of  such  products,  these  in¬ 
vestigations  have  shown  that  pro¬ 
cessed  foods  keep  better,  and  for  ap¬ 
preciably  longer  periods  of  time,  if 
their  digestive  enzymes  are  inacti¬ 
vated.  This  is  best  accomplished  by 
using  higher  heat  temperatures  for 
a  short  period  of  time,  as  contrasted 
to  former  methods  of  prolonged  heat 
at  lower  temperatures.  This  process¬ 
ing  is  known  as  the  flash-method,  and 
the  time  needed  will  vary  with  the 


particular  food  product  involved.  Lit¬ 
erature  giving  detailed  instructions 
in  this  method  can  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  home  economics  de¬ 
partment  of  most  State  colleges,  or  by 
obtaining  same  from  the  county 
agent,  usually  located  in  the  county 
seat. 


The  milking  parlor  of  the  model 
pen  stabling  demonstration  at  the 
New  York  State  fairgrounds  is  being 
enlarged  for  the  1951  Fair  to  provide 
efficient  facilities  for  milking  a  herd 
of  from  20  to  40  cows  or  larger. 

A  new  chute-type  milking  parlor 
with  four  instead  of  two  milking 
stalls  will  replace  the  old  V  shaped 
arrangements  and  will  be  of  the  de¬ 
sign  suitable  for  the  average  New 
York  State  dairy  herd.  The  new  facil¬ 
ities  will  be  in  operation  when  the 
State  Fair  opens  on  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 


Massachusetts  farmers  have  bene¬ 
fited  greatly  from  the  practical  and 
valuable  research  work  conducted  at 
their  State  Experiment  Station.  If  is 
only  through  such  impartial  investi¬ 
gations  that  accurate  values  can  be 
properly  measured  and  enduring 
farm  profits  increased.  ' 


Other  changes  underway  include 
provisions  for  improved  observation 
of  the  milking  operations.  Two  addi¬ 
tional  picture-type  insulating  win¬ 
dows  are  being  added,  one  at  the 
north  end  of  the  milking  parlor,  and 
the  other  between  the  milking  parlor 
and  the  loafing  area.  This  will  make 
the  milking  visible  firm  four  sides. 

The  purpose  of  the  demonstration 
is  to  show  farmers  an  economical  sys¬ 
tem  of  herd  housing  and  manage¬ 
ment,  using  a  loafing  barn  with  an 
adjacent  feeding  barn  of  pole  type 
construction. 


Milking  Parlor  at  State  Fair 


The  milking  parlor  and  model  pen  stabling  demonstration,  first  shown  at  the 
1950  New  York  Stdte  Fair  in  Syracuse,  has  been  improved  and  enlarged  for 

this  year’s  Fair.  , 


SYRACUSE; 
N.  Y. 


Wont  a  X  ^  m 

Room  during  \ 

State  Fair  Week  A  .|  X 

Write  State  Fair  1  ~ 

Housing  Commit- I 
tee.  Chamber  of  1 
Commerce,  / 

Syracuse,  f 

Y*  $107,000  in  premiums — the  greatest  total  ever. 

Prize-winning  livestock  from  48  states  .  .  .  the  coun¬ 
try's  largest  cattle  show  .  .  .  harness  racing  .  .  .  horse 
pulling  and  square  dance  contests.  See  the  Better  Homes 
display,  new  Dairy  Products  exhibit,  old  car  competition, 
news  photo  contest,  100-mile  auto  race,  daily  fashion 
shows,  art  exhibit,  the  boys'  and  girls'  "Fair  within  a 
Fair."  Top  names  in  entertainment. 


^\\  Buy  advance  sale  tickets — good  any  day  or  «  m  m  ■  m  m 
Jj\  night  for  general  admission.  Regular  price  % 

50 0  and  100  federal  tax.  Advance  sale  J/\ 
price  250  and  100  federal  tax.  On  sale  at:  f  f] 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp.,  N.  Y. 

State  Electric  &  Gas  Corp.,  or  Roch- 
ester  Gas  &  Electric  Co.  offices  in  your  ▼ 

community.  Or  by  mail  from  The  Director,  New  York  State 
Fair,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Limited  quantity  available— get  yours  early! 


8  Exciting  Days  and  Nights 


YOU  KNOW  it’ll  be  GREAT! 

* 
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Drawn  by  Richard  Noyes,  17,  Pennsylvania 


JOAN  OF  ARC 


MEMORY  VERSE 
CLOUDS 

When  the  clouds  are  rolling  by, 

I  see  figures  in  the  sky. 

Some  are  angels  with  wings  of  snow. 
Some  are  sheep  all  in  a  row. 

Some  are  squirrels  with  beady  eyes. 
Others  are  birds  of  Paradise. 

And  I  gaze  aloft  and  think  aloud, 

Of  Heavenly  Father,  who  made  the  clouds. 

—  By  Gladys  Ward 


Drawn  by  June  Ahrens,  16,  New  Jersey 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  written  to  Our 
Page  before  and  found  many  wonderful 
friends.  I  am  going  to  be  20  pretty  soon 
and  will  then  be  unable  to  contribute,  so 
before  then  I  would  like  to  have  some  more 
pen  pals.  My.  hobbies  are  writing  letters, 
reading,  nature  and  most  things  that  young 
people  are  interested  in.  Please  write  soon. 
—  Veona  Barnes,  19,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Readers:  My  parents  have  been  tak¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  have  read 
Our  Page  and  found  this  new  way  of 
having  pen  pals.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  have 
a  cat,  100  chicks  and  four  laying  hens.  I  am 
in  the  sixth  grade.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  someone  near  my  age.  —  Larry  Boud- 
man,  11,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers-  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  and  don’t  know  exactly  how 
to  start.  I  live  on  a  small  farm.  I’m  out.of 
school  but  haven’t  started  to  work  as  yet. 
My  hobbies  are  baking,  designing  dresses, 
motorcycle  riding  and  swimming.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  some  boys  and  girls  would 
write  to  me.  —  Helen  Burdette,  17,  New 
Jersey. 


Dear  Friends  :This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
written,  although  my  parents  have  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  about  three 
years.  I  live  on  a  25  acre  farm  and  like 
horses  very  much.  I  also  like  sports.  I  have 
a  horse  that  I  raised  and  trained  from  10 
days  old  to  two  years.  He  is  a  stallion.  I 
would  like  to  have  some  pen  pals  because 
it  is  quite  lonesome  out  here;  there  is  no 
one  my  age.  I  am  in  the  second  year  of 
high  school.  Will  you  please  write  to  me? 
—  Karen  Larkin,  14,  New  Jersey. 


c  o/YituiDeJ 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14.  Massachusetts 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  some  time  and  have  finally  de¬ 
cided  to  write.  I  live  on  a  35  acre  farm 
where  we  raise  dairy  cows  and  riding  horses. 
I  have  an  Arabian  stallion  that  I  trained 
during  the  Summer.  I  hope  to  make  a  three 
gaited  show  horse  of  him.  I  love  horses 
and  love  to  enter  shows.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  anyone,  especially  horse  lovers. 
—  Betty  Weaver,  13,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
quite  a  while  and  for  my  part  I  like  Our 
Page  best  of  all.  I  live  on  a  42  acre  farm 
where  we  raise  cows,  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  pigs  and  turkeys.  My  favorite  hobbies 
are  writing  letters  and  singing  hillbilly 
songs.  I  have  a  pen  pal  in  Ohio  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  many,  many  more.  — 
Alice  Falk,  16,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Friends:  My  family  has  received  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can  re¬ 
member.  I  have  always  enjoyed  Our  Page 
but  never  wrote  to  tell  you  friends  how 
much  I  admire  your  art  work  and  poems. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  any  boy  or 
girl  interested  in  sports  or  animals.  I  wish 
to  congratulate  you  all  again  for  the  fine 
work  you  do.  —  Betty  Kummerfeldt,  15, 
New  York. 


Dear  Contributors:  We  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a  couple  of  years 
and  every  time  it  comes  I  always  turn  to 
Our  Page  first.  I  have  a  few  pen  pals  from 
the  Page  and  I  would  like  more.  We  have 
just  moved  to  a  farm  of  50  acres.  I  am  a 
freshman  in  high  school.  My  hobby  is 
collecting  travel  folders,  any  folders,  telling 
about  different  parts  of  the  country  and 
about  sports.  I  would  like  to  hear  from 
boys  and  girls  all  over  the  U.  S.  —  Lois 
Charlton,  16,  New  Hampshire. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  am  just  a  city 
boy  who  is  trying  very  hard  to  be  a  farmer. 
I  am  working  on  a  farm  right  now  and 
enjoy  it  very  much.  1  have  the  care  of  35 
dairy  cows  and  heifers  plus  two  bulls,  two 
horses  and  36  pigs.  I  would  appreciate  hear¬ 
ing  from  anyone  who  is  interested  in  ani¬ 
mals  and  likes  farming.  —  Albert  Doak,  19, 
Massachusetts. 


NIGHT 

The  sun  has  long  been  out  of  sight. 

The  moon  is  shining  in  the  night;  _ 

The  stars  are  peeping  from  their  beds 
With  their  sparkling  little  heads. 

All  the  air  is  sweet  and  still  — 

A  far  off  noise  across  the  hill. 

Soon  then  comes  a  gentle  breeze 
Stirring  in  the  shadowy  trees; 

The  night  will  not  forever  stay. 

Tomorrow  brings  another  day. 

By  Judy  Tompkins,  16,  Maryland 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussels,  14,  Massachusetts 


A  LETTER 

I’m  living  on  a  nice  big  farm, 

We’ve  cows  and  horses,  too  — 

But  no  matter  where  you  live 
I’d  like  to  hear  .  from  you. 

I  think  Our  Page  is  wonderful! 

I  read  it  every  time, 

But  now  I’ll  close  my  letter  — 

This  silly  little  rhyme. 

By  Dorothy  O’Connor,  15,  Pennsylvania 


THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD 

The  house  was  ancient  and  dilapidated. 
It  stood  against  the  gray  sky,  unpainted 
and  forlorn.  Sagging  on  one  hinge,  its  old 
door  swung  in  the  breeze.  Above,  the  moss 
covered  roof  was  partly  rotted  away  and 
sloped  toward  the  front  windows.  Worse 
still  was  the  foundation;  its  strength  had 
long  since  vanished  with  the  crumbling 
masonry.  This  was  a  house  of  memories 
whose  broken  windows  had  not  seen  pros¬ 
perous  days  for  many  years.  Standing  guard 
around  the  house  with  its  sagging  porch 
and  overgrown  lawn  was  a  leaning  gray 
picket  fence,  slats  missing  and  paint  peel¬ 
ing.  The  old  homestead  was  indeed  a  place 
of  desolation  and  decay.  —  Jill  Hance,  14, 
New  Jersey. 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussels,  14,  Massachusetts 


Drawn  by  Arlene  Zimmerman,  16,  Penna. 


Her  hair  was  yellow  as  the  sun; 

Her  eyes  the  deepest  blue  — 

She  knew  her  time  had  come  to  go 
She  said  goodbye  to  you. 

Her  walk  was  slow  and  graceful. 

Her  head,  she  held  so  high. 

Guards  met  her  glowering  at  the  door 
But  she  uttered  never  a  cry  . 

They  led  her  to  the  courtroom  — 

’Twas  dark  and  gray  within  — 

To  see  the  men  so  stern  and  hard 
She  knew  were  full  of  sin. 

She  heard  her  sentence  from  their  lips  — 
“She  cannot  help  but  lie.” 

They  took  her  out  and  tied  her 
To  the  stake  to  let  her  die. 

They  piled  the  wood  around  her 
To  light  the  fire  of  death 
She  lifted  her  eyes  to  heaven 
And  prayer  was  on  her  breath. 

“Oh,  God,  I  have  not  harmed  these  souls. 
They  know  not  what  they  say; 

Have  mercy  on  their  minds  of  sin, 

Forgive  them  here,  today.” 

With  that  last  speech  she  closed  her  eyes  — 
Her  life  had  passed  away; 

She  did  her  best  for  her  Country’s  sake 
But  her  spirit  is  here  to  stay. 

—  Shirley  Swimm,  16,  New  York 


HORSES 

At  night  I  dream  of  horses. 

Chestnut,  tan  and  black; 

They’re  trotting  straight  across  my  bed 
Upon  a  silver  track. 

I  see  them  all  parading  past 
Stallions,  mares  and  colts, 

Horses  I  have  known  and  loved 
As  fast  as  thunderbolts. 

And  when  I  wake  at  early  dawn 
And  hear  the  roosters  shrill  — 

I’ll  turn  and  see  if  all  have  gone 
Across  my  windowsill. 

By  Shirley  Ahrens,  13,  New  Jersey 


A  4-H  GIRL  RAISES  RABBITS 

Our  family  has  been  receiving  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  a  long  time  but  I  have 
never  written  before.  I  live  on  a  50  acre 
farm  and  we  have  about  400  chickens,  100 
turkeys,  four  rabbits  and  a  St.  Bernard  dog; 
also  a  cocker  puppy  and  two  cats.  I  belong 
to  a  4-H  Club  and  take  sewing,  cooking 
and  vegetable  gardening,  flower  gardening 
and  raising  rabbits.  My  hobbies  are  draw¬ 
ing,  playing  piano  and  organ  and  collecting 
salt  and  pepper  shakers  and  playing  bad¬ 
minton.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and 
girls  in  every  State.  —  Beverly  Bolz,  12, 
New  York. 


FROM  A  CAMPFIRE  FARM  GIRL 

My  mother  and  father  have  been  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  seven  years.  I 
turn  to  Our  Page  every  time  we  get  it.  I 
live  on  a  small  rabbit  farm  of  about  20 
acres.  We  have  144  rabbits  in  all.  My  hobbies 
are  swimming,  bike  riding,  horseback  riding 
and  I  like  to  write  letters.  I  belong  to  the 
Campfire  Girls  and  am  in  the  eighth  grade. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls 
around  my  age.  —  Naomi  Feidt,  14,  New 
York. 


CHAMP 

Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


HOME  AT  LAST 

The  sun’s  shadows  deepened  and  the 

moon  rose.  All  was  in  darkness,  except  the 
ship  which  lay  in  the  harbor,  and  the 
lights  which  shone  from  the  shore.  The 

ship’s  lights  flickered  pin  points  in  the 

curtain  of  night.  White  sails,  once  spark¬ 
ling  in  the  sun,  hung  limp  and  ghost-like 
in  the  dark.  Men’s  voices  could  be  heard 
through  the  stillness,  and  the  noise  rose 
and  fell  like  the  tide  on  the  ocean’s  floor. 
The  clipper  ship  was  back  from  its  foreign 
ports  and  the  sailors  were  home  from 

foreign  shores. 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
envelope  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer 
envelope,  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  The  letters  will  be 
forwarded.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  and  check  foreign  mail  for 
postage  with  your  post  office. 

New  York:  Rose  Johnson,  17;  Naomi 
Feidt,  14;  Bessie  Haradorn,  14;  Betty 
Kummerfeldt,  15;  Harold  Elliot,  16;  Audrey 
Kimball,  17;  Helen  Curtis,  15;  Doris  Fullmer, 
15;  Odette  Icart,  11;  Beverly  Bolz,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Patsy  Hoffman,  12;  Dorothy 
Connor,  15;  Mary  Godinick,  15;  Dorothy 
Sholley,  15;  Shirley  Sholley,  12;  Carroll 
Sholley,  16;  Anita  Speck,  13;  Nancy  Ed¬ 
wards,  14;  Alice  Falls,  16;  Charlotte  Burns, 
11;  Claire  Olson,  12;  Larry  Boudman,  11; 
Shirley  Manning,  10. 

Connecticut:  Barbara  Dineen,  12;  Jacque¬ 
line  Neville,  13;  Betty  Weaver,  13. 

Massachusetts:  Sally  Ashe,  17;  Albert 

Doak,  19;  Patricia  Travers,  11;  Veona 
Barnes,  19. 

Vermont:  Elizabeth  Pratt,  13. 

New  Jersey:  Karen  Larkin,  14;  Helen 
Burdette,  17. 

New  Hampshire:  Lois  Charlton,  16. 

Delaware:  Arlene  Primaldi,  14. 

Maryland:  Virginia  Bryan,  16. 


Ohio:  Naoma  LaFever,  15. 


August  heat!  The  old  dog  is  content  to 
snooze  in  his  hollowed  out  hole  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  The  rooster  in  the  henyard  looks  as 
if  he  would  like  to  apologize  for  his  ragged 
and  tailless  appearance.  His  wives  have 
found  themselves  a  sand  trough  and  lazily 
kick  the  sand  through  their  feathers  to 
cool  off.  They  are  a  bunch  of  shaggy  ones 
too. 

For  the  farmer  it  is  the  harvest  season. 
There  are  early  potatoes  to  be  dug  and  hay 
to  cut  and  stow  away  in  the  loft.  Have  you 
ever  tried  to  run  over  a  field,  in  bare  feet, 
that  has  been  cut  and  raked?  It  is  much 
more  fun  to  run  behind  the  potato  digger 
after  it  has  shaken  the  soft  soil. 

Going  through  the  countryside  one  is 
surrounded  by  the  sweet  clean  scent  of  new- 
mown  hay  and  honeysuckle.  There  is  no 
other  perfume  that  smells  so  nice  —  and 
no  other  sound  so  soothing  as  the  crickets 
and  katydids  in  the  grass  along  the  road. 
Well,  this  is  the  last  month  of  vacation  and 
then  it  will  be  over.  September  is  very  near 
now.  Soon  school  bells  will  ring  again.  But 
I  guess  most  of  you  will  be  glad  to  get 
back  to  meet  old  and  new  friends  and  new 
t6Ecli6rs« 

I  have  been  asked  if  one  has  to  be  a 
member  of  a  4-H  Club,  or  live  on  a  farm, 
to  contribute  to  the  Page.  No.  There  are  no 
requirements:  only  that  you  must  be  under 
20  years  old.  We  like  to  become  acquainted 
with  all  kinds  of  people,  so  every  one  is 
welcome. 

Another  question  is  about  postage.  There 
is  no  way  for  me  to  tell  you  how  much 
postage  to  put  on  a  letter  going  out  of  the 
United  States.  Your  post  office  is  the  only 
place  to  get  that  information. 

It’s  time  to  go  to  press  now.  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give  your 
name,  state  and  age. 
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favorites  of 

HOME  CANNERS 


Popular,  all-glass’  style  atlas  jars  and 
caps  are  made  of  clear,  crystal  glass  to. 
give  luscious  display  to  your  preserves. 
And  every  jar  is  double-tested  for  strength 
to  insure  safety.  Insist  upon  atlas. 


ATLAS  E-Z  seal 

— the  standard,- 
modern  all-glass 
vStyle, 


ATLAS 
WHOLEFRUIT 

wide  mouth  for  canning  whole 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING,  WEST  VA. 


binoculars"^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-22 
Jf  38  _ASYLUM_SJ^i<ii>JJARTFORD>|i3i_£ON^-^ 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 


HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-8,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 
MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


CENT  TO  PAY! 

Choose  your  Gifts  from  huge 
selection  —  silverware,  dinner- 
ware,  electric  irons,  toasters, 
mixers,  cleaners,  jewelry . . .  also 
lovely  dresses  and  wearing  apparel 
—$25.00 worthyours  without 
one  cent  cost  on  thrilling  Col¬ 
ony  Hall  Style  Club  Plan  1  Your 
friends,  neighbors  glad  to  j  oin  your 
Colony  Hall  Style  Club  to  select 
beautiful,  latest-style  dresses  and 
clothing  needs  at  low  money-sav¬ 
ing  prices — and  pay  on  budget- 
plan  terms.  Valuable  premiums 
for  members  too.  And  you  re¬ 
ceive  $25.00  in  gorgeous  gifts 
as  Club  Secretary  1 
EVERYTHING  Supplied 
FREE!  Mail  Coupon! 
e  send  you  at  once,  FREE, 
complete  Wonder-Book  of 
Gifts;  big  colorful  Colony  Hall 
Style  Presentation  and  full  de¬ 
tails  for  gettingcostly  gifts  with¬ 
out  paying  one  single  cent.  Mail  coupon  Today  1 

COLONY  HALL  STYLE  CLUB 


DEPT.  HA-25,  •  CINCINNATI  25,  OHIO 


I"COLONY  HALL  STYLe'cLUbT""" 


IdEPT.  HA-25,  Cincinnati  25,  Ohio 


Please  rash  at  once  Gift  Catalog,  Style  Presenta¬ 
tion.  and  full  details  of  your  Colony  Hall  Style 
Club  Plan. 

Name _ 

Address _ 


|  City — - State. _  j 


Jam  the  Shelves  with  Fruit  Jars! 


Courtesy  of  Certo.  Inc. 


Luscious  peaches  become  delicious 
peach  jam.  Ripe  plums  make  a  grand 
relish.  Pears  and  grapes  make  an¬ 
other  jam  that  goes  down  while 
praises  rise  from  family  and  friends 
at  the  table.  Try  these  tested  and 
sure-to- jell-recipes,  all  made  with 
time  and  laborsaving  fruit  pectins, 
powdered  or  liquid,  for  certain  re¬ 
sults;  easy  to  follow. 

Peach  Jam 

Use  3V2  cups  prepared  fruit;  41/2 
cups  sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit 
sugar;  1  box  powdered  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Peel  and  pit 
about  21/2  pounds  soft  ripe  peaches. 
Grind.  Measure  31/2  cups  of  fruit  into 
a  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Measure  sugar 
and  set  aside.  Place  saucepan  holding 
fruit  over  high  heat.  Add  powdered 
fruit  pectin  and  stir  until  mixture 
comes  to  a  hard  boil.  At  once  stir 
in  sugar.  Bring  to  a  full  rolling  boil, 
and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring  con¬ 
stantly.  Remove  from  heat,  skim,  la¬ 
dle  quickly  into  glasses.  Paraffin  at 
once.  Makes  8  six-ounce  glasses. 

Ripe  Plum  Relish 

Use  3V2  cups  prepared  fruit;  6V2 
cups  sugar;  y2  cup  vinegar;  y2  bottle 
fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Pit  (do  not 
peel)  about  2  pounds  fully  ripe 
plums.  Cut  in  pieces  and  chop  fine. 
Add  *4  to  1  teaspoon  each  cinnamon, 
cloves,  and  allspice  or  any  desired 
combination  of  spices.  Measure  3y2 
cups  fruit  into  a  very  large  saucepan. 

To  make  the  relish.  Add  sugar  and 
vinegar  to  fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix 
well.  Place  over  high  heat,  bring  to 
a  full  rolling  boil,  and  boil  hard  1 
minute,  stirring  constantly.  Remove 
from  heat  and  at  once  stir  in  bottled 
fruit  “pectin.  Then  stir  and  skim  by 
turns  for  5  minutes  to  cool  slightly, 
to  prevent  floating  fruit.  Ladle  quick¬ 
ly  into  glass.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  10  six-ounce  glasses. 

Pear  and  Grape  Jam 

Use  4  cups  prepared  fruit;  7  cups 
sugar;  1  bottle  fruit  pectin. 

To  prepare  the  fruit.  Slip  skins 
from  about  2  pounds  fully  ripe  Con¬ 
cord  or  other  loose-skinned  grapes. 
Bring  pulp  to  a  boil  and  simmer, 
covered,  5  minutes.  Then  sieve  to  re¬ 


move  seeds.  Chop  or  grind  skins  and 
add  to  pulp.  Peel  and  core  about  1 
pound  fully  ripe  pears.  Grind  or  chop 
very  fine.  Combine  fruits  and  meas¬ 
ure  4  cups  into  a  very  large  sauce¬ 
pan. 

To  make  the  jam.  Add  sugar  to 
fruit  in  saucepan  and  mix  well.  Place 
over  high  heat,  bring  to  a  full  rolling 
boil,  and  boil  hard  1  minute,  stirring 
constantly.  Remove  from  heat  and 
at  once  stir  in  bottled  fruit  pectin. 
Then  stir  and  skim  by  turns  for  5 
minutes  to  cool  slightly,  to  prevent 
floating  fruit.  Ladle  quickly  into 
glasses.  Paraffin  at  once.  Makes 
about  11  six -ounce  glasses. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


About  Asthma 

Asthma  is  a  Greek  word  which 
means  panting  or  gasping  for  breath. 
And  if  you  ever  have  had  an  attack 
you’ll  agree  that  it  is  well  named. 

There  are  many  different  types  of 
asthma..  One  type  is  caused  by  a 
sensitivity  to  something  which  is 
eaten  or  breathed  into  the  lungs.  The 
whites  of  eggs,  strawberries,  choco¬ 
late,  wheat  and  orange  juice  are  fre¬ 
quently  found  to  be  foods  which  may 
cause  asthma.  Of  the  substances 
breathed  in  certain  pollens,  hair  from 
cats  or  dogs,  horse  dander,  rabbit 
fur,  chicken  feathers  and  goose  down 
are  a  few  typical  trouble  makers. 

Certain  doctors  specialize  in  all 
allergic  conditions.  They  make  skin 
tests  of  patients  who  have  asthma. 
Occasionally  the  food  or  substance  to 
which  the  victim  is  allergic  can  be 
found  in  this  way.  Then  every  effort 
to  avoid  what  brings  on  an  attack 
must  be  made,  probably  for  the  rest 
of  the  victim’s  life. 

That  makes  it  sound  easy,  doesn’t 
it?  Unfortunately  it  is  not  easy  at  all. 
Very  often  the  cause  cannot  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  spite  of  all  the  tests  made. 
Just  as  often  it  is  not  one  thing  but 
many  things,  each  of  which  will 
bring  on  an  attack. 

Cardiac  asthma  is  the  most  serious 
type  for  that  is  a  heart-  condition 
combined  with  asthma.  Bronchial 
asthma  is  difficult  to  endure,  for  the 
bronchial  tubes  swell  up  and  close, 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 


with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16„FEET 


Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


3*4  frSciwt  SPECIAL/ 


Ad  ideal  PERSONAL  gift  for^ 

It  any  man.  woman,  or  child 

•  Specially  packed  hi  GIFT  BOX. 

Fine  quality  smooth-writing  oenclts 
with  pure  rubber  erasers  All  orders 
shipped  24  hours  after  receipt. 

I  Payment  with  order  NO  C.0.0.s.| 

|  ATI  AS  PENCIL  COUP.  DeptV,  22  JONES  ST..  N.Y.14.N.V 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestives  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y ou 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

ft  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little.  Liven 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up."  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  37d  at  any  drugstore. 


SEND  FOR 
THIS  FREE 
BOOKLET 


With  a  DIAMOND  Iron  Re¬ 
moval  Filter  you’ll  have  no 
more  discolored  bowls,  tubs 
ond  sinks.  Water  is  color¬ 
less,  sparkling  clear,  palat¬ 
able!  Costs  little  —  worth 
a  lot.  Send  for  booklet. 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


Free  for  Asthma 


If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
bocauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  (or  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  ot  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  «end  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  C0-,  240-J  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


Stlt  WONDERFUL  REGAL  CHRISTMAS 
CARDS  NOT  OBTAINABLE  ELSEWHERE 

Here's  the  big  money  maker.  Mar¬ 
velous  Christmas  cards  exclusive  with  our 
agents.  15  sell  for  t  oo.  Also  50  for  1. 15- 
Name  handsomely  imprinted  150  other 
boxes  with  profits  to  too%  Bonus.  Free 
samples.  Kit  on  approval. 

REGAL  GREETING  CARD  CO. 
Dept.  RN-8,  Ferndale,  Michigan 
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IN  ON 
YOUR 
SPARE 
*  TIME 


— -  IN  A  HURRY?  - 

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  Introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%)  plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  In  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited. 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.,  R-4  BOX  2.  BRAINTREE.  MASS. 


-  $50  YOURS - — 

Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards:  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH. 

RN-81,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


RAW  WOOL  WANTED 

MONTGOMERY  WORSTED  MILLS.  INC. 
Montgomery,  Orange  County,  New  York 
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Summer  on  a  Placid  Lake 


This  lake  is  rich  with  sights  and  sounds,  a  pickerel  splashes  as  he  bounds; 
1  see  him  shiver  one  bright  fin  before  the  water  takes  him  in; 

A  turtle  swishes  swimming  by,  his  cfncient  back  still  sunned  and  dry, 

A  perch  whose  gills  retract,  expand,  leaps  high  for  visions  of  the  land. 
Over  the  lake  the  pine  trees  lean,  while  ripples,  where  no  tide  is  seen, 

Wash  the  trees’  faces  —  Here  and  there  a  lily  catches  in  their  hair. 
Pennsylvania  — Jean  Fuller  Rausch 


making  breathing  almost  impossible. 
An  attack  may  seem  to  be  about  to 
end  life  for  the  patient  feels  as  if  he 
were  suffocating.  He  gasps  and  his 
heart  pounds  rapidly.  Emotional 
asthma  has  some  of  the  same 
symptoms.  It  is  brought  on  by  shock, 
fear,  intense  worry.  Then  there’s 
asthma  which  develops  in  connection 
with  some  acute  or  chronic  disease 
such  as  a  bad  cold  or  tuberculosis. 

Any  aged  person  can  have  asthma, 
but  at  least  half  the  cases  begin 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  50.  It  is 
twice .  as  common  among  men  as 
women.  An  attack  is  apt  to  occur  at 
night.  The  condition  may  be  tempo¬ 
rary  or  it  may  be  chronic. 

What  can  you  do  if  you  find  you 
have  it?  With  your  doctor’s  guidance, 
try  to  locate  its  cause.  If  you  can 
possibly  afford  to  have  extensive  and 
expensive  tests  made  by  all  means 
do' so.  Perhaps  you  could  arrange  for 
them  to  be  made  at  a  hospital  clinic 
which  would  cost  you  less  than  to 
go  to  a  private  physician’s  office. 

If  you  can’t  seek  medical  treat¬ 
ment,  then  watch  very  carefully  and 
try  to  see  what  brings  on  an  attack. 
If  you  suspect  a  certain  food,  go 
without  it  for  a  while.  If  it  is  horse 
dander  or  rabbit  fur  you  suspect,  or 
discover,  wear  a  mask  made  of 
several  thicknesses  of  gauze  over 
your  nose  and  mouth  when  you  are 
to  be  in  contact  with  these  animals. 
If  it  proves  to  be  the  feather  pillow 
or  the  mattress  that  you  lie  on,  pur¬ 
chase  special  non-allergic  ones  or 
cover  those  you  have  with  airtight 
covers  which  zipper  on  securely. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 

(To  be  continued ) 


New  Book  on  Food  Freezing 

Making  The  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer  —  By  Marie  Armstrong 
Essipoff.  All  too  few  practical  and 
readable  books  on  freezing  foods 
at  home  are  available.  Nevertheless, 
if  there  were  dozens  of  them,  I  would 
bank  on  “Making  the  Most  of  Your 
Food  Freezer.”  For  in  it  I  could  find 
exactly  what  I  was  looking  for.  Its 
310  pages  are  packed  with  first  hand 
information  and  self-helps  on  every¬ 
thing  from  choosing  the  freezer  it¬ 
self,  filling  it  with  properly  pre¬ 
pared  food  stores,  keeping  it  filled, 
and  finally,  on  how  to  use  those  froz¬ 
en  products  of  garden,  orchard,  ber¬ 
ry  patch  and  poultry  house,  not  to 
say  livestock,  home  raised  or  bought. 

The  beauty  of  this  .book  for  Rural 
New-Yorker  readers  is  that  Mrs. 
Essipoff,  the  author,  thoroughly 
knows  the  farm,  the  farm  home,  and 
what  countrywomen  have  to  do  and 
to  do  with.  Here  is  no  synthetic  desk- 
written  volume,  but  the  fruit  of  her 
own  labor  and  experience  with  farm 
produce.  Recipes  by  the  score,  tested 
especially  from  the  freezer  view¬ 
point,  fill  chapters;  directions  for  get¬ 
ting  the  foods  into  the  freezer  fill 
early  chapters.  All  of  it  is  dependable 
and  lively  reading. 

For  anyone  who  owns,  or 'will  own, 
a  freeze  unit,  “Making  the  Most  of 
Your  Home  Freezer,”  does  just  that. 
As  a  gift  to  either  folk,  it  is  a  prize, 
p.s. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker,  333  West  30  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.Y.  Price  $3.00.  (N.Y.  City  residents 
add  9  cents  sales  tax.) 


Perfect  Fall  School  Wear  and  Mix-Match  Money- 
Saver — Plus  the  Loveliest  Color  Transfers! 


2595  —  SMART  MIX-MATCH  TRIO  SAVES  MONEY;  don’t  be  without  these  wardrobe 
stretchers!  Sizes  12-20,  26-44.  Size  18,  sew-easy  skirt,  1V2  yds.  54-in.  Cap  sleeve  weskit  l1/- 
yds.  54- in.  Sleeveless  weskit,  1%  yds.  54- in.  20c. 


2216  —  CLASSROOM  CLASSIC,  PLAID  OR  PLAIN  with  large  pockets  and  yoke-panel 
lines;  perfect  choice  for  clan  plaid  with  white  pique  contrast.  Sizes  6-14.  Size  8,  1%  yds. 
54-in.,  with  %  yd.  S5-in.  contrasting.  20c. 

2522  —  VERSATILE  V-NECK  COLLEGE  JUMPER  —  wear  it  too,  in  warm  September, 
as  a  dress  minus  the  companion  casual  blouse.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  2  yds.  54-in.  for  iumper- 
dress.  Blouse,  2Vfe  yds.  39-in.  20c. 


MAGIC  MULTI-COLOR  TRANSFERS  —  TWO  DELIGHTFUL  DESIGNS. 

375  —  DOGWOOD  SPRAY  COLOR  TRANSFERS  to  be  ironed  directly  onto  your  ma¬ 
terials;  no  embroidery  is  needed!  Three  big  8‘/2  inch  sprays  of  pale  pink  and  green  loveli¬ 
ness  to  be  used  on  back-to-school  skirts;  on  dainty  dining  table  linens;  on  hostess  gift 
aprons,  guest  towels.  Pattern  includes  three  sprays  and  18  extra  separate  blossoms. 

380  —  KITTENS  IN  COLOR,  NO  EMBROIDERY.  These  pussies  and  pussy  willows  are 
lust  ironed  off  onto  materials.  Soft  tiny  kittens  frisk  about  or  dream  kitten  dreams  on 
pussywillow  branches!  Grey  kittens,  blue  bows;  brown  willow  branches.  “Kitten  sprays” 
measure  6V2  inches;  separate  kittens,  two  inches;  15  motifs.  Perfect  for  children’s  clothes, 
table  mats,  curtains,  quilts. 

FALL-WINTER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  IS  INDISPENSABLE!  20c. 


Kes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  tGO  power  ! 


Betty  Crocker  of  General  Mills,  America’s  first  lady  of  food, 
says:  “For  a  tasty,  healthful  breakfast,  try  serving  Cheerios, 
milk  and  fruit.”  Energizing  Cheerios  are  so  tempting.  Crunchy- 
crisp!  Shaped  like  golden  little  doughnuts!  And  all  ready  to 
eat!  No  other  cereal  tastes  quite  like 
Cheerios’  famous,  fresh  toasted-oat 
flavor.  Get  Cheerios  today!  Ask  for  the 
large  family-size  package  of  Cheerios. 


.  PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
'"elude  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RU^^L  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders. 1 
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STARTED  PULLETS 


We  are  doing  the  largest  volume  of  business  in 
Started  Pullets  in  our  30  years  in  Poultry.  We  ha\e 
them  4-6-8-12-lfi  weeks  old  up  to  ready  to  lay.  That 

means  they  were 
last  May-.Tune- 
July  or  August 
baby  chicks.  So 
you  see.  you  can 
still  get  early 
hatch  birds.  You 
havo  not  lost  a 
day.  They  are 
priced  so  low, 
they  will  cost 
you  less  than  if 
you  had  raised 
them  yourself. 
We  have  dandies 
in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  ready 
for  immediate! 
delivery. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


You  will  never 
go  wrong  with 
capons.  They  are 
the  economical 
family  sized  bird* 
so  much  in  de- 
mand  today. 
Right  now  is  the 
time  to  buy  them 
for  that  money 
Baking  Christmas 
season.  They  con¬ 
sistently  bring 
highest  premium 
prices.  We  have 
them  4-6-8  weeks 
of  age  in  the 
p  o  p  u  lar  breeds 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


BABY  CHICKS 

in  all  the  popular  breeds  are 
hatched  every  Monday  in  the  year 

From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Expreaa,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trueks.  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1951  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK — WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Eviscerating 

Table 


Scalding 

Tank 


See  PICKWICK  First 

for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You’ll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Write  today  for  complete  line 
folder.  It's  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


SPEEDY 

STITCHER 

Sews  a  Lock  -  Stitch 
Like  a  Machine 

Save  time  and  money  in  repair¬ 
ing  shoes,  boots,  leather  jackets, 
gloves,  auto  tops,  saddles  and 
many  other  things.  Speedily 
sews  grain  bags,  burlap,  can¬ 
vas,  leather  and  heavy  tex¬ 
tiles  and  wire  cuts  on  live¬ 
stock.  Ready  to  use  the 
minute  you  need  it.  Comes 
with  reel  of  waxed  thread 
and  3  needles  in  differ¬ 
ent  sizes.  Spare  needles 
are  carried  in  handle. 

Get  this  handy  tool 
now  so  that  you’ll 
have  it  when  you  need 
It,  at  home,  on  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  or  camp¬ 
ing  trips.  Priceless 
when  you  need  it, 
but  costs  only  $1.50 
postpaid  if  you 
send  cash,  check 
or  money  order. 

C.O.D.  $1.50 
plus  fee  and 
postage. 


ONLY 


[POSTPAID 

SPORTSMAN’S 

POST 

DEPT.  RN-2 


26  EAST  46th  ST., 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 


Ckr\s1\esN£W  HAMPSHIRES 

\-%itbt  SPIZZERINKTUM 


iiivi  yiinvi  v 

as  Still  the  Pace-Setter! 

Christie's  rigid  breeding  practices 
give  living  proof  to  how  new  frontiers 
can  be  reached  by  a  poultry  architect 
building  a  bird  for  limitless  quality. 
SPIZZERINKTUM  today  is  a  synonym  not  only 
for  vim  and  vigor,  but  also  for  the  NEW  HAMP¬ 
SHIRE  chick  which  grows  into  a  champion  egg 
layer  and  premium  meat  bird.  Write,  wire,  or 
call  today!  N.H.-U.S.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 


CHRISTIE  POULTRY  FARMS,  INC., 
BOX  60,  KINGSTON,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


1950 

well 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap. 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50' 

100’  elevation.  600  level, 

G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
N ord strom  ACarlson,  KenozaLake, N.Y. 


McLOUGHLIN  ESCAPE  DOOR 

FOR  COLONY  HOUSES  and  RANGE  SHELTERS 

Chicken-operated.  They  let  themselves  out  early  in 
the  morning,  while  you  sleep.  Avoids  feather-pulling 
and  cannibalism.  Circular. 

J.A.  MCLOUGHLIN,  Box  R46,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


LIVE  POULTRY  WANTED 

FARMERS  &  SHIPPERS  — Highest  prices 
obtained  for  caponettes,  fowl,  pullets,  broilers  etc. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

U.S.  Government  Licensed  Commission  Merchants. 
Phone  STillwell  4-0755  at  any  hour  or  write: 

J.  H.  SORKIN,  Inc. 

New  York  City  Live  Poultry  Terminal 
53rd  Ave.  &.  I  Ith  St.  Long  Island  City  I,  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


NEW  CHAIN  SAW— $275 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  N.Y. 


PULLETS  •  PULLETS 

10,000  Brookside  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

lLC;BRO^N;i<Pjmp;^JJoxJR;_J5ergeantsvHle^N^i 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links.  White  Bocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 


WANT  TO  SAVE  MONEY? 

Exterior  House  Paint 
Save  50%  or  More 

GOOD  QUALITY  For  $2.00  Gallon  Colors  Outside 
White,  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer  and  Sealer, 
Ivory,  Cream,  Buff,  Sky  Blue,  Dark  Brown,  Light 
Brown,  Light  Gray,  Battleship  Gray,  Light  Green, 
Shutter  Green.  Bronze  Green,  Barn  Red,  Red  Roof, 
and  Green  Roof  Paint. 

Also  in  5-Gallon  Drum.  $9.75  Drum  Outside  White, 
Flat  White.  Outside  Primer  and  Sealer,  Battleship 
Gray,  Light  Gray,  Shutter  Green,  Rod  Barn,  Red 
Root,  and  Green  Roof  Paint. 

Hi-Gloss  Enamels  $2.95  Gallon.  Only  White  Ivory, 
Cream.  Apple  Green.  Pearl  Gray,  Medium  Gray, 
Sky  Blue.  Jade  Green,  Yellow.  Brown,  Black.  Floor 
Enamel  $2.95  Gallon.  Oak.  Mahogany,  Chestnut, 
Battleship  Gray.  Alumintim  Paint  $3.10  Gallon. 
5-Gallon  Drum  $15.00. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF 
Shipped  incase  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case.  Mixed 
Colors  O.K.  No  C.O.D.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order. 
Freight  Charges  Collect.  ' 

URBAN  and  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  Rosehill  St.  Phila.  34,  Pa. 


-  STARTED  TURKEYS  - 

SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM.  PARADISE,  PA. 


Sell  Your  ^ 


Surplus  Stock 


M' 


TANY  breeders  have  found  that 
little  advertisement  on  this 
page  is  a  sure  way  of  finding 
customers  for  any  stock  they  have  for 
sale.  You  can  tell  300,000  farmers 
and  breeders  about  your  stock  with 
an  advertisement  on  this  page.  Tell 
these  300,000  readers  about  the  stock 
you  want  to  sell  and  you  will  find 
that  many  of  them  are  looking  for  just 
what  you  have  for  sale.  Write  for  our 

SPECIAL  LIVE  STOCK 
ADVERTISING  RATE 

The  Rural  New-Yorke 

^  333  West  30 th  Si.,  New  Vor 


Automatic 

EGG  MAID  NEST 

I 

USERS  SAY:  Less  broken  and  blind  checked  eggs 
— Prevents  birds  from  eating  eggs  .  .  .  Produces  more 
clean  eggs — higher  quality  .  .  .  Automatic  Collection 

cuts  gathering  time  50%.  High  capacity.  125-150  birds 


The  original  and  still  the  leader. 
WARNING  protected  by  U.S.  Patent  250 1 475 


at  65%  lay.  Costs  no  more  per  bird  capacity  than 
regular  nest — Pays  for  itself  in  eggs  saved. 


► 


CARL  F.  KAEGEBEIN  &  SON 

Phone  Bridge  3097  Grand  Islahd.  N.  Y. 

Eastern  Distributor  &  Warehouse 


Market  News  and  Prices 

- " 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  August  6,  1951,  sales  by  commission 

merchants  and  other  original  receivers,  as  reported  by 
the  New  York  City  office  of  the  New  York  State 
Department  oT  Agriculture  and  Markets,  93  Worth 
Street,  New  York  13,  N.Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
pullets,  fowls  and  fryers  at  the  Long 
Island  City  Terminal  were  light; 
caponettes  liberal.  Demand  good  for 
most  offering.  Market  steady. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better — Nearby 
and  New  England — per  lb:  Fowl — - 
under  six  lbs.,  36-38  cents;  6-6 y2  lbs. 
34-36  cents;  Leghorn  28-30  cents — 
Pullets — Cross;  5  lbs.  and  up  46-47 
cents,  poorer  40-43  cents;  3V2-4  lbs. 
36  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up  47-  48 
cents,  few  low  45  cents.  Fryers— 
Cross,  36  cents,  average  quality  33- 
34  cents;  Rock,  36-37  cents.  Capon¬ 
ettes — Rock,  4-4 y2  lbs.  42-45  cents;  4 
lbs.  38-40  cents;  Cross,  4-4 y2  lbs, 
36-37  cents;  3%  lbs.  33-34  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light.  Demand 
moderate.  Berries  were  about  steady. 
Apples  dull,  pears  higher,  peaches 
weak.  Apples — New  Jersey,  U.S.  No. 
1  and  No  Grade  Mark,  Starrs  2% 
in.  up  bu.  buskt.  or  eastern  box  $1- 
1.25;  20  ounce  2%  in.  up  $1.75-2.00; 
2y2  in.  min.  $1.00-1.25;  Coddlings  2% 
in.  up  $1.00-1.25,  few  $1.50;  2*/2  in. 
min.  $1.00-1.25.  Blueberries  New 
Jersey,  cultivated  per  pt.  18-25  cents, 
mostly  20-23  cents.  Peaches  —  New 
Jersey,  various  varieties  and  sizes 
bu.  bskt.  $1.50-2.00,  few  large  size 
fine  quality  Triogems  $2.50-3.00. 
Pears  —  Hudson  Valley,  Clapps  Fa¬ 
vorite  bu.  bskt.  $3.00-3.25,  few  $3.50 
fair  quality  some  small  $2.50-2.75; 
y2  bu.  bskt.  $1.25-1.75. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  mod¬ 
erate.  Trading  was  fair.  Market 
steady.  Beans — snap,  Madison  Coun¬ 
ty,  Valentine  bu.  bskt.  $2.50-3.00, 
few  $3.25,  fair  quality  $1.50-2.25, 
poorer  $1.00;  Bountiful  $2.25-2.75, 
few  3.00,  poorer  low  as  $1.50;  Plenti¬ 
ful  fair  quality  $1.50-2.00;  Hudson 
Valley,  Valentine  bu.  bskt.  $2.25- 
3.00;  Plentiful  2.50-2.75,  few  3.00,  or¬ 
dinary  quality  $1.00-1.25;  Bountiful 
fair  quality  $1.25-1.50.  Wax  $2.00. 
Beans — Lima,  Long  Island,  bu.  bskt. 
and  hpr.  $2.00-2.50,  mostly  $2.00- 
2.25,  fair  quality  $1.00-1.75 — Cab¬ 
bage  —  Hudson  Valley,  domestic 
bound  green  1  3/5  bu.  box  and  melon 
crt.  75  cents -$1.00;  Red  75  cents- 
$1.00.  Carrots — Orange  Co.,  topped 
and  washed,  bu.  bskt.  $1.25-1.50,  few 
$1.75;  50  lb.  sk.  $1.00  -  1.50,  small 
$1.00.  Cauliflower — Catskill  Mt.,  crt. 
$2.50-2.75,  few  $3.00,  fair  quality 
$2.00-2.25,  poorer  low  as  75  cents. 
Corn  —  Hudson  Valley,  crt.  $1.00, 
poorer  low  as  40  cents;  pre-cooled 
$2.00;  sk.  approx.  50  ears  $1.00-1.25, 
few  best  $1.50,  poorer  50-75  cents. 
L.I.,  sks.  $1.00-1.25,  poorer  low  as  50 
cents.  Cucumbers — Long  Island,  bu. 
bskt.  $2.50-3.00,  few  $3.25,  fair  quali¬ 
ty  $2.00-2.25,  poorer  and  large  low 
as  50  cents.  Lettuce — Western  N.Y., 
Iceberg,  eastern  Iceberg,  2  doz.  $1.50- 
2.00,  poorer  75  cents -$1.25;  LA.  crt. 
3  doz.  $2.75-3.00,  few  $3.25;  Big  Bos¬ 
ton  eastern  crt.,  $2.00-2.25,  few  $2.50 
fair  quality  $1.25-1.75;  Romaine 
$1.25-2.00.  Orange  County,  Big  Bos¬ 
ton,  eastern  crt.  2  doz.  fair  quality 
$1.25-1.75,  poorer  50  cents-$1.00;  Ro¬ 
maine  $1.50-2.00,  ordinary  quality 
50  cents -$1.00.  Onions — Orange  Co., 
Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $1.25-1.40,  few 
$1.50,  poorer  $1.00-1.15;  Jumbo 
Globes  $2.00-2.25;  Jumbo  Flats  $1.75- 
1.90;  Red  Flat  types  $1.25;  Globes 
$2.00;  White  Boilers,  25  lb.  sk.  $1.25- 
1.75,  few  $2.00;  Pickles  $1.50.  Pota¬ 
toes — Long  Island,  Cobblers  U.S.  No. 
1,  Size  A,  100  lb.  sk.  $1.75-2.00;  Chip- 
pewas,  no  grade  mark,  $1.75;  Cob¬ 
blers  U.S.  No.  1,  Size  A,  50  lb.  sk., 
75cents  -  $1.00;  Katahdins  85  cents - 
$1.00.  Tomatoes  —  Hudson  Valley, 
Green  5x6  and  6x6  Lugs  $1.75-2.25, 
few  $2.50;  6x7  $1.50-2.00;  Rockland 
Co.,  Green  5x6  Lugs  $2.50-3.00,  few 
$3.25,  poorer  low  as  $2.00;  6x6  $2.25- 
3.00,  few  $3.25;  6x7  $2.00-2.50;  60  lb. 
sk.  ci’t.  5x5-6x6,  fine  quality  $5.75- 
6.00;  6x7  $3.75-4.00,  some  better 

$4.50-4.75;  7x7  $3.50-3.75. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light.  Demand 
good.  Market  steady  to  firm.  Prices 
per  doz:  Large  whites,  70  cents;  Large 
brown,  69  cents;  Medium  whites  57 
cents  and  browns  57-58  cents;  Pullet 
whites  42  cents  and  browns  42  cents; 
Pee  wee  whites*^??  cents  and  browns 
27  cents. 


Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  moderate.  Demand  very  slow. 
Market  dull.  Prices  per  lb:  choice 
54-58  cents;  fair  to  good  45-53  cents; 
small  38-44  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Philadelphia  Wholesale 
Markets 

Prices  on  August  6,  1951,  furnished 
by  Federal-State  Market  News  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  2V2 
in.  up  N.J.  Summer  Rambos  $1.25- 
1.50,  Starrs  $1.-1.50,  Codlings  $1.50; 
Penna.  Summer  Rambos  some  fair 
$1.25-1.50,  Delaware  Wealthys  $1.75. 
Beans — Limas,  N.J.  bu.  $2.25-2.50, 
fair  $1.75-2;  Snap,  bu.,  N.J.  Valen¬ 
tines  some  fair  $2-2.50;  Penna..  Val¬ 
entines  $2.25-2.50,  Bountifuls  $1.50. 
Blueberries — N.J.,  cultivated  per  pt., 
20-25  cents.  Cabbage  —  Domestic 
round  type,  Pa.  and  N.J.  crt.,  $1, 
50-lb.  sks.,  Penna.  90  cents  -  $1.00. 
Corn  —  yellow,  bu.,  N.J.  $1.50-2.00. 
Onions  —  N.J.  50-lb.  sks,  yellow, 
heavy  to  medium  $1.25-1.50.  Peaches 
—  bu.  N.J.  Golden  globe  2x/2  in.  $2.50- 
3,  few  2.25;  Golden  Jubilee  2  in.  up 
$1.25-1.75,  Triogems  2  in.  up  $2-2.50, 
Redhavens  2V2  in.  up  $2-2.25.  Potatoes 
— 100-lb.  sks.  U.S.  No.  1  size  A  2  in. 
minimum,  N.J.  $1.75-1.90,  few  $2; 
Chippewas  $2.10,  Katahdins  $2-2.10. 
Tomatoes  —  N.J.  %  bkt.  $1.25-1.75, 
mostly  $1.25-1.50;  12  qt.  bkt.  75  cents. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by  Mass. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  August  6,  1951. 

Beans  — 1,461  bxs.,  Round,  best 
mostly  $2.50;  Flat,  best  $2.00;  Wax, 
best  $2.50-3.00;  Shell,  best  $3.00-3.50. 
Beets  —  640  bxs.,  18  bchs.,  $1.00. 
Blueberries  —  Cultivated,  172  trays, 
12  pts.,  mostly  22  cents.  Cabbage  — 
3,105  bxs.,  18  hds.,  75  cents-$1.00; 
Danish  $1.25;  Red  mostly  $1.25-1.50. 
Carrots  —  1,917  bxs.,  18  hds.,  mostly 
$1.15-1.25.  Celery  — 3,105  bxs.,  12 
bchs.,  best  $1.35-1.40.  Corn  —  7,573 
bxs.,  5  doz.  $1.25-1.50  Cucumbers — 
2,298  bxs.,  mostly  $1.75-2.00.  Lettuce 
— Maine  Iceberg  type,  18  hds.,  best 
$2.75;  California  Iceberg  type,  4  doz., 
$7.00-8.00.  Onions  —  Pioneer  Valley, 
2,331  bgs.,  50  lb.  large,  mostly  $1.25- 
1.35.  Peppers  —  Cal.  Wonders,  1,572 
bxs.,  best  $1.50-1.75.  Potatoes — 1,188 
bgs.,  100  lbs.  Cobblers  —  $1.50-1.75. 
Squash  —  Straight  Neck,  1396  bxs., 
yellow,  mostly  50-75  cents;  Zucchini, 
70  bxs.,  small,  best  $2.00.  Tomatoes — 
H.H.,  3,477  lbs.,  best  15  cents;  O.D., 
3,908  bskts.,  best  $3.50-3.75. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  August  6,  1951:  Bulls — 
maximum  dressed  yield  55  per  cent, 
up  to  $28.35.  Supply  fair,  demand 
good.  Cows — common  up  to  $20.25; 
medium  $20.25-22.60;  good  $22.60- 
28.20.  Supply  fair,  demand  good. 
Calves  —  common  $23-28;  medium 
$28-31;  good  $31-38.  Market  steady, 
supply  good,  demand  good.  Hogs — 
sows  $16.25-19.50;  barrows  and  gilts 
— $20-23.50.  Supply  fair,  demand 
strong. 


Sure  Cure  for  Egg  Eating 

Is  there  any  known  cause  why 
hens  eat  their  eggs?  What  is  the  best 
remedy  for  egg  eating?  My  hens  are 
now  eating  their  eggs,  and  I  am  at 
a  loss  what  to  do.  Can  you  help  me? 

Warren  Co.,  N.  J.  w.  s.  m. 

Egg  eating  by  fowls  is  a  problem 
as  old  as  the  hills,  yet  no  one  seems 
to  have  completely  solved  it.  If  you 
are  feeding  a  standard  type  of  lay¬ 
ing  mash  and  the  birds  have  access 
to  oyster  shell  or  limestone,  I  know 
of  nothing  you  can  do  that  will  break 
the  habit.  You  could  try  reducing 
the  amount  of  grain  fed,  so  that  the 
flock  is  eating  about  60  parts  of  mash 
to  40  of  grain;  that  is,  more  mash 
than  grain.  In  addition,  you  could 
dull  the  tips  of  the  beaks  by  cutting 
them  back  slightly  with  a  pair  of 
scissors.  In  all  probability  only  a  few 
birds  are  the  cause  of  the  trouble, 
either  because  they  are  producing 
weak  shelled  eggs  or  have  started 
breaking  all  eggs  on  general  princi¬ 
ples.  Find  and  dispose  of  the  ring¬ 
leaders  as  this  is  the  only  sure  cure. 
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KASCO  GETS  THE  EGGS— 
WHY  DON'T  YOU  GET  KASCO! 


Kasco  Egg  Producer 

KASCO  MILLS,  INC.,  Waverly,  New  York,  and  Toledo,  Ohio 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  «  Pullorum  Controlled 


Managing  Moulting  Hens 

There  comes  a  time  in  midsummer 
when  egg  production  slows  up.  If 
we  find  the  poultry  yard  more  or 
less  strewn  with  loose  feathers,  it 
has  a  particular  significance:  the 
slowing  up  in  eggs  usually  is  the 
forerunner  of  the  moult.  Only  ex¬ 
ceptionally  do  we  find  hens  that  go 
through  the  moult  while  keeping  up 
egg  production. 

We  must  not  begrudge  them,  how¬ 
ever,  this  much  needed  rest  while 
putting  on  a  new  coat  of  feathers. 
We  all  like  to  take  a  vacation  dur¬ 
ing  the  Summer,  in  order  to  take  on 
a  little  new  energy  to  back  us  up 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Let  us 
allow  our  hens  the  same  privilege;  it 
is  our  duty  to  help  them  all  we  can. 
Fowls  on  the  range  with  a  good  va¬ 
riety  of  green  stuff  and  the  insects 
that  go  with  it  usually  go  through 
the  moult  with  but  little  trouble.  All 
fowls,  whether  yarded  or  otherwise, 
should  be  provided  with  good  shelter 
for  roosting,  because  drenching  rains 
on  fowls,  with  nothing  but  feathers 
to  cover  them,  will  very  often  be  the 
means  of  developing  several  poultry 
ailments  which  cause  no  end  of 
trouble. 

Fowls  may  be  brought  along  in 
their  moult,  when  you  find  that  they 
have  slackened  in  their  egg  produc¬ 
tion,  by  reducing  their  feed  to  a 
lower  level  and  by  giving  less  of 
the  heavy  grains  and  meat  by¬ 
products,  thus  getting  them  to  eat 
more  green  stuff  and  bulky  feeds.  A 
light  digt  of  this  kind  tends  to 
loosen  their  feathers.  They  may  seem 
ravenously  hungry  but  that  does  not 
hurt  them.  On  the  contrary  in  the 
end  it  is  the  means  of  getting  their 
digestive  apparatus  in  better  shape. 
Meanwhile  old  hens  will  get  rid  of 
some  of  their  surplus  fat. 

A  small  amount  of  epsom  salts  in 
the  mash  feed,  two  or  three  times  a 
week  during  the  moult,  help  to  ward 
off  sorehead,  which  quite  often  takes 
hold  of  hens  which  are  low  in  vi¬ 
tality  from  the  moult.  Sulphur  given 
in  the  mash  at  the  rate  of  one  tea¬ 
spoon  to  10  hens  twice  a  week,  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  is  a  good  feather 
promoter  Keep  everything  clean 
and  the  houses  well  ventilated.  Do 
not  crowd  too  many  hens  in  one 
house  for  roosting.  Observe  the  rules 
of  sanitation  and  good  common  sense, 
and  as  a  rule  there  will  be  very 
little  trouble  with  the  hens.  After¬ 
wards,  if  they  are  worth  keeping,  do 
so;  otherwise,  cull  and  sell  them. 

New  Jersey  C.  A.  Umosella 


High  Broiler  Record 

In  reading  your  article  in  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  “Growth  Rate 
of  Broilers”  in  the  June  16  issue,  you 
asked  anyone  who  had  beaten  the 
standard  which  you  reported  to  write 
about  it.  I  am  proud  to  state  that  my 
family  and  I  have  it  topped  consider¬ 
ably. 

We  raise  broilers  for  the  Potter 
County  Broiler  Farms  in  Ulysses, 
Pa.  We  have  accurate  feeding  charts 
and  weight  receipts  from  a  licensed 
weighmaster  on  the  final  outcome. 

On  March  27,  1951,  we  received 
2,040  straight  run  Nichols  Cross 
chicks  from  Moore’s  Hatchery  in 
Lancaster,  Pa.  These  birds  were  put 
on  the  floor  under  floor  brooders.  We 


fed  a  commercial  mash.  They  were 
reared  in  slightly  less  than  one 
square  foot  per  bird  on  two  floors  in 
the  house.  On  June  12,  1951,  we 
shipped  these  birds,  just  11  weeks  to 
the  day  when  they  came  to  us  as 
chicks.  We  shipped  2,000  broilers 
with  a  total  weight  of  7,810  pounds — 
an  average  of  3.905  pounds  per  bird. 
Of  the  40  difference,  29  were  lost  and 
the  balance  eaten  at  home. 

To  produce  this  amount  of  poultry 
meat  we  fed  221  bags  of  feed:  100 
pounds  of  chick  scratch  and  100 
pounds  of  wheat  bran  for  the  first 
feeding,  plus  the  balance,  or  219 
bags,  of  broiler  ration  in  mash  and 
pellet  form.  After  the  seventh  week, 
we  fed  two  bags  in  pellet  form  per 
day,  and  a  chick  conditioner  one  day 
per  week. 

In  closing  I  will  say  that  we  had 
some  cockerels  that  went  five  pounds 
one  ounce.  We  feel  pretty  proud  of 
this  record  and  thought  you  might 
like  to  pass  it  on  to  the  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  which  we 
like  and  read  all  the  time.  d.  w.  s. 

Potter  County,  Pa. 

Ed.  —  You  certainly  came  through 
with  a  fine  lot  of  broilers  and  we  are 
glad  you  exceeded  Prof.  Platt’s 
standard.  The  sale  of  2,000  birds  at 
11  weeks  out  of  a  total  of  2,040  pur¬ 
chased  is  no  mean  accomplishment 
in  itself.  But  to  have  them  average 
3.905  pounds  (straight  run)  — a  feed 
efficiency  of  less  than  three  pounds 
of  feed  per  pound  of  bird  weight — 
certainly  reflects  a  combination  of 
well  bred  chicks  and  a  good  feed. 
Congratulations!  You  hold  the  record 
at  present,  in  so  far  as  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  is  concerned. 


Maine  Broiler  Festival 

The  State  of  Maine  recently 
played  host  to  more  than  10,000' 
summer  visitors  and  home  folks  at 
the  world’s  largest  chicken  dinner. 
The  occasion  was  the  famous  annual 
Maine  Broiler  Day  Festival  held  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  Pine  Tree  State’s 
most  rapidly  expanding  agricultural 
industry.  Highlighting  the  celebra¬ 
tion  was  the  mammoth  outdoor 
chicken  barbecue,  where  some  eight 
tons  of  tender  broilers  were  cooked 
to  a  delicious,  golden  brown  over  a 
250-foot  long,  charcoal  fed  pit. 

Another  traditional  feature  of  the 
Festival  was  the  crowning  of  a 
Maine  Poultry  Queen,  17-year  old 
Patricia  Blake  of  Sanford,  York 
County,  by  Governor  Frederick  G. 
Payne  in  a  colorful  coronation 
ceremony. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 


Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Roy  Curtiss  III  of  Yaphank,  Suffolk  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  here  presenting 
his  demonstration  entitled,  “Control  of  Lice  and  Mites,”  at  the  New  York 
State  4-H  Poultry  Demonstration  finals  held  recently  in  Syracuse.  Young 
Curtiss  topped  a  field  of  16  competitors  to  take  the  State  championship.  He 
will  again  present  his  prize-winning  skit  at  the  NEPPCO  meeting  in  October. 
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Gathering  eggs  can  be  a  wonderful  job  —  when  you  gather 
a  lot  of  them — and  that’s  just  what  Kasco  feeders  expect 
to  do! 

Kasco  Egg  Producer  has  "Nutritional-Power”.  It  keeps 
every  hen’s  egg-making  machinery  going  full  blast  straight 
through  the  season. 

With  Kasco,  you  can  be  sure  that  every  hen  will  be 
laying  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Why  not  assure  yourself 
of  success  with  Kasco, the  feed  that  (l)  Has  been  proved  / 
by  laboratory  and  actual  feeding  tests  and  (2)  Gives  you 
a  proved  feeding  system  that  works  perfectly  for ,  the 
smallest  or  largest  flock. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N. •  Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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chicks  weekly.  100% 

Order  direct  from  this  ad 


ty  chi 
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Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 

_ |  _  ...  at  the  nest.  200,000  big. 

live  delivery.  "  Shipped  l.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time. 

Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and 


Barred  and  White  Rock* . 

New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte* 

Rock  X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. 

Brown  &  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  & 
Buff  Minorca*,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.. 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandotte* . 


■} 

(. 
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PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


$12.90 

12.90 

13.90 
14.95 


$16.90 

26.00 

27.00 

17.90 


$13.90 

3.95 

5.95 
16.00 


<r V  OA  Per  100 
* 0  —  Leftovers, 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

*10-90  Per  100 
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WARNING 


_  To  Poultry  Raisers! 

if  you  house 
pullets  with 

Remove 


TAPEWORMS 


Worms 


•Large  Roundworms  and 
Cecal  Worms  with 


DR,  SALSBURY'S 

Cloro-Caps 


Cloro-Caps 


-0.  JZZ  ■=5 


Which  Bird 
Is  Wormy? 


Individual  Treatment 
Easy  To  Use 

Get  extra  egg  profits  by 
worming  your  laying  hens 
with  Dr.  Salsbury's 
CLORO-CAPS  before 
housing  time.  Birds  do 
better,  on  less  feed. 

Don’t  take  chances. 
Better  breeding,  feeding, 
*tc„  make  it  hard  to  tell  which  bird  is 
Wormy,  by  appearance,  only. 

For  flock  treatment  use  Dr.  Salsbury’s 
WORMIX.  Easily  mixed  with  the  feed. 
Expels  large  roundworms  and  cecal  worms. 

Buy  these  popular  wormers  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labora- 
j  tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

-f  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
pskfor 

d*  +  +  +  +; 


Is 


SALSBURYS 


BABCOCK’S 
HEALTHY 
CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
Eor  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  etill 
hold  tlie  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  In  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 

%SEND  for  free  catalog 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
t  describes  our  breeding  program. 

V  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


■fficOTTpouitryf^"' 

,o  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Inc. 


Rt.  3R 


"a  superior  strain 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 


TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Big,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 

Also  Delaware-Nichols  Hamp  Cross  (White 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phone  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 

PHONE  8503  BARKER  2,  N.  Y. 


Year-Round  Hatching  at  Marshall’s 

Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for  Broilers.  RED-ROCK  and 
Babcock  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 
Egg  Production.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
Puliorum-Clean. 

“ Always  Good  Prices” 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 


MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


laby  CHICKS  Started 

proved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshlres.  The  flneet 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

IN  YON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


I  have  heard  nothing  from  the 
Mack  Supply  Company  of  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Penna.  I  am  afraid  we  will 
have  to  write  this  off  and  be  more 
careful  in  the  future  and  less  trust¬ 
ing.  However  I’d  like  to  thank  you 
for  your  interest  and  cooperation  in 
this  matter. 

Penna.  r.  c. 

The  company  sold  our  reader  a 
“Real  Host”  gas  stove  for  $80,  which 
was  represented  to  be  a  new  stove. 
It  was  installed  and  on  examination 
it  was  found  the  stove  was  a  “used” 
stove  and  had  not  been  converted  to 
bottled  gas  as  promised.  The  man 
who  installed  the  stove  confirmed  the 
fact  that  it  was  a  used  stove.  The 
Mack  Company  made  no  response  to 
letters  and  no  explanation  or  adjust¬ 
ment  with  the  purchaser.  A  company 
should  realize  the  disservice  it  does 
to  itself  as  well  as  the  public  by  ig¬ 
noring  complaints,  and  this  seems  to 
be  a  just  one. 

Do  you  know  anything  of  this  Na¬ 
tional  Service  Bureau  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.?  They  send  a  blank  asking 
information  as  to  my  name,  address, 
occupation,  by  whom  employed, 
wife’s  name  and  by  whom  she  is 
employed,  telephone  number,  bank 
connection  and  two  references.  There 
is  no  information  as  to  why  these  de¬ 
tails  are  required.  Have  you  any  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Bureau? 

New  Hampshire  p.  l.  b. 

We  have  heard  of  it  and  would  dis¬ 
regard  their  request.  The  Bureau  has 
been  investigated  and  prohibited 
from  using  the  methods  mentioned. 
To  us  the  plan  savors  of  the  “skip 
tracer”  scheme  used  by  collection 
agencies.  Individuals  are  asked  to  fill 
out  the  blanks  with  the  information 
requested,  and  “a  check  for  a  small 
sum  of  money  that  has  been  deposited 
with. them  will  be  forwarded.”  There 
is  no  record  of  any  substantial  money 
having  been  deposited.  Ten  cents  was 
sent  to  some  individuals.  The  concern 
endeavors  to  locate  delinquent  debt¬ 
ors  by  writing  to  individuals  with 
similar  names  and  the  information 
received  is  said  to  be  sold  to  clients 
in  several  cities  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  waste  paper  bas¬ 
ket  is  a  good  receptacle  for  such 
literature. 

Would  you  please  help  me  to  get  a 
reply  or  my  money  back.  I  sent  $1.00 
to  Cedarline  Flower  Farm,  Sewell, 
N.J.  for  Chrysanthemums  advertised 
as  six  new  cushion  varieties.  1  have 
not  received  the  plants  and  have  not 
heard  from  them  although  I  wrote 
and  asked  about  the  plants. 

Penna.  Mrs.  w.  a.  w. 

The  Cedarline  Flower  Farm  paid 
no  attention  to  letters  asking  for 
plants  or  money  back.  It  seems  to  be 
a  case  for  the  Postal  Inspectors  who 
reported,  however,  that  there  was 
no  evidence  warranting  action  and 
no  further  investigations  would  be 
made  at  the  time.  We  think,  however, 
our  reader’s  experience  should  be  an 
intimation  to  others  of  what  “con¬ 
sideration”  they  might  expect  from 
Cedarline  Farm.  An  explanation 
would  seem  to  be  due  and  a  refund 
of  the  dollar. 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  Paul 
F.  King?  He  purported  to  be  able  to 
sell  homes  on  a  small  down  payment, 
long  term  basis,  and  quite  a  number 
of  people  paid  him  from  $100.00  to 
$200.00,  and  possibly  more.  He  inti¬ 
mated  he  was  stopping  at  a  hotel  in 
Binghamton,  but  could  not  be  lo¬ 
cated.  It  is  quite  a  lot  to  lose,  and 
we  wonder  if  he  can  be  found,  or 
must  the  matter  be  charged  up  to 
experience.  I  told  a  relative  about 
an  item  that  was  in  Publisher’s  Desk. 
Shortly  after  a  salesman  showed  up 
with  the  pictures  and  frame  racket, 
and  when  she  mentioned  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  to  him  he  just  took 
right  off.  Your  page  is  the  first  thing 
I  read  in  the  paper. 

New  York  a.  r. 

.We  were  unable  to  locate  Paul  F. 
King,  and  the  Binghamton  hotel  did 
not  know  him.  He  was  not  on  their 
register.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
King  has  a  real  estate  promotion,  of 
which  we  have  been  unable  to  get 
full  details.  If  any  of  our  readers  lo¬ 
cate  Paul  F.  King,  please  advise  us, 
as  we  understand  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  is  looking  for  him. 


A  battery  restorer,  called  “Tern- 
site”  was  widely  advertised  as  hav 
ing  wonderful  powers  of  recupera 
tion  for  batteries.  Since  cars  came 
into  use  numerous  products  have 
been  put  on  the  market.  Promoters 
claimed  they  would  lengthen  the  life 
of  the  battery  and  the  car.  The  claims 
were  preposterous  and  eventually 
the  number  of  complaints  and  in 
vestigations  proved  their  worthless¬ 
ness  and  the  schemes  passed  out  of 
existence.  New  ones  continually 
pop-  up.  The  Better  Business 
Bureau  states:  “The  laboratory  an¬ 
alysis  terms  the  product  as  commer¬ 
cial  magnesium  sulphate  —  otherwise 
known  as  epsom  salts”,  which  is  not, 
in  the  opinion  of  experts,  of  any  val 
ue.  Additional  tests  are  being  made, 
but  automobile  owners  should  re 
member  that  the  use  of  such  prod¬ 
ucts  may  nullify  a  manufacturer’s 
guarantee  of  his  battery  if  it  is  still 
under  guarantee.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  is  underway. 

I  do  not  know  wherein  lies  your 
magic,  but  I  do  know  that  without 
your  help  they  never  would  have 
settled.  I  received  $800.00  and  thank 
you  more  than  words  can  express  for 
helping  to  close  the  unpleasant  affair 
Whatever  charge  there  may  be  I  will 
gladly  pay. 

New  York  f.  l.  g. 

This  was  settlement  of  a  disputed 
claim  for  damage  to  a  car,  which 
the  insurance  adjusters  of  a  repu¬ 
table  company  delayed  unreasonably. 
When  the  officials  reviewed  the  file, 
payment  was  made.  We  have  no  bill 
for  our  part  and  are  glad  our  nego¬ 
tiation  brought  an  adjustment.  Pre¬ 
sent  your  claims  promptly  and  to  the 
main  office  of  an  insurance  company 
when  you  have  difficulty. 

The  Postmaster  General  has  issued 
fraud  orders  against  Margaret  E. 
Kenny  of  San  Diego,  Calif.  Margaret 
E.  Kenny  was  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  a  device  through  the  mail  which 
was  entirely  worthless  for  develop¬ 
ing  the  figure  as  represented  in  the 
literature  sent  out.  All  mail  will  be 
returned  to  the  senders  marked 
“Fraudulent.”  , 

Clinton  Studios,  Inc.,  Newark,  its 
officers,  Edward  J.  and  Ethel  Davis, 
solicited  orders  for  photographs  in 
various  cities,  towns  and  rural 
communities.  Their  sales  agents  are 
said  to  have  represented  to  prospec¬ 
tive  customers  that  a  local  studio  was 
to  be  opened  in  their  section  and 
photographs  of  local  children  were 
wanted  for  display  in  the  proposed 
studio.  The  complaint  states  that 
there  was  no  intention  of  opening 
local  studios  and  photographs  were 
not  ever  displayed  locally.  Refunds 
were  promised  if  customers  were 
dissatisfied  with  their  purchases,  but 
they  were  not  always  made  when  re¬ 
quested.  In  some  cases  duplicate  sets 
of  pictures  were  sent  some  custom¬ 
ers.  Another  charge  was  made  that 
agents  falsely  represented  that 
customers  would  receive  oil  paint¬ 
ings  of  the  children  photographed. 
These  practices  were  declared  “un¬ 
fair  and  deceptive.”  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  allows  20  days  for 
filing  an  answer.  But  this  report  em¬ 
phasizes  the  need  for  caution  and 
investigation  before  paying  money 
to  itinerant  agents  whose  credentials 
may  not  be  authentic.  We  do  not 
suggest  doubting  everyone,  but  an 
honest  agent  and  concern  welcome 
investigation  and  one  never  need  be 
in  a  hurry  to  get  in  on  the  ground 
floor.  These  propositions  come  back 
again  and  again  and  again. 

A  salesman  offered  me  an  electric 
machine  at  a  low  price  with  a  20- 
year  guarantee.  It  will  be  appreciated 
if  you  will  give  any  information  you 
may  have  on  this. 

Vermont  f.  d. 

For  the  company  and  machine  in 
question  we  find  no  rating.  In  the 
machine  trade  we  consulted,  we 
found  no  one  familiar  with  it.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  was  that  the 
price  indicated  a  cheap  machine  and 
probably  one  of  foreign  make  that 
has  had  a  motor  fitted  in.  The  mach¬ 
ine  might  be  all  right  and  satisfac¬ 
tory,  but  the  difficulty  would  be  in 
getting  parts  for  repairs  if  any 
trouble  arose. 


Performance  Beyond  Promise 

The  best  ads  are  written  by  satisfied  customers. 
Here's  what  one  enthusiastic  Pennsylvania 
-poultryman  writes:  "Your  Rhode  Island  Reds 
have  them  all  stopped  when  it  comes  to  laying 
eggs.”  WARREN  REDS  AND  WARREN 
HAMPS  have  that  extra  profit  bred  right  Into 
them.  Put  in  a  flock  and  see  for  yourself. 

1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  yearB.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at- 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  —  High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  CONTEST  8C0RE8 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORRS.  Conn.  —  New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  oao 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  bo  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE88? 
R-  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  -  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


Stern  Bros. 

(pnqeAHhf  {fioh&ina 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Convert 
STERN’S ‘Meat’ Chicks 
To  Your  Checks! 

•  For  money-making  eggs  and  meat, 
STERN’S  New  Hampshires,  Sex-Link 
Crosses  and  Rock  Hamp  Crosses  are  in 
a  class*  by  themselves. 

In  STERN’S  New  Hampshire  matings, 
only  selected  breeders  laying  eggs 
which  average  24  ounces  per  dozen  or 
better  are  used.  STERN'S  Sex-Link 
Crosses  are  especially  mated  for  fast 
growth  and  early  maturity.  STERN’S 
Rock.^H’mp  Crc-’ues  contain  the  best 
characteristics  of  rugged  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  females  which  have  been  mated 
with  selected  Barred  Rock  cockerels. 

(Of  course,  aside  from  our  all-purpose 
'meat’  birds,  wherever  poultry  is  being 
raised,  STERN’S  ‘Hen’  Bred  Longevity 
Leghorn  chicks  are  the  acknowledged 
aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.)  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 

Write  For  Fact-Filled  Catalog 
and  Summer  Price  List! 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  year te 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  .and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman’s 
White  Bocks  the  profitable  choice 
for  broilers,  roasters,  or  layers. 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm — 100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Now!  Circular  free — write. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  prica 


^GOLDEN  BROAD 

NEW  SENSATIONAL 


CORNISH-HAMP  CROSS 


from  PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 

Sweeping  Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests, 
breaking  sales  records.  Phenomenal  meat 
gains  on  less  feed.  Chicks  for  LAYERS,  too — 
HEN  BREEDER  White  Leghorns.  R.O.P.  Sired 
Rocks,  Reds,  Hampshires.  CATALOG  FREE, 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS,  Box  H  3.  VINELAND,  N.J. 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  BrS'tietErof'vt. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  &  Bed-Itock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 

HATCHERY,  H-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 
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Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 


Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney . 3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


“What  are  you  crowing  about?  1  laid 
the  egg!” 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  in  this  department  30o  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  eaeta  Inser¬ 
tion,  payable  in  advance.  When  bos  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  bos  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tnesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  dlsniay  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  fteeds.  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2.484-$8,lT4.  Inquire 

R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D„  Senior  Director,  Waeeaie 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc,,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants. 

$2568  per  year,  lees  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Weame.  Sr.  Director.  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y, _ , 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  pot  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ _ _ _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 

attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital. 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Room  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination ; 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  in  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O'Donnell, 
Director  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. _ 

COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country 
home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 
housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6138,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SINGLE  middleaged  man,  dairy  farm.  References! 

Write  Larson  Farm,  Brookfield,  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  or  boy  for  general  farm  work. 
H.  Theune,  R.  D.  1,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. _ 

HERDSMAN ;  Real  good  Holstein  herd,  modern  barns, 
equipment,  dwelling,  salary,  bonus.  Only  highly 
experienced,  steady,  reliable  man  considered.  BOX 
6337,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  manager.  Graduate  of 
agricultural  college  preferred,  but  this  is  not 
essential.  Care  of  farm  machinery,  knowledge  of 
modern  farming  methods  and  development  of  farm 
acreage  important.  We  have  a  small  flock  of  Shrop¬ 
shire  sheep  which  we  wish  to  build  up.  Comfortable 
cottage  with  all  conveniences  on  farm.  Write  giving 
fullest  patriculars  of  experience,  references,  and  salary 
expected  in  first  letter,  so  that  personal  interview 
can  be  arranged  if  satisfactory.  Shaw  McKean,  Savin 
Hill  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass. _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  by  large  poultry  farm,  good 

living  quarters  furnished,  experienced  with  hens 
and  brooding,  handy  with  tools,  wife  to  work  part 
time  or  more  in  store  or  egg  department,  good  pay, 
near  Caldwell.  New  Jersey.  Box  6419. _ 

WANTED.  Able-bodied  couple  for  moderate-sized 

highly  mechanized  farm  raising  Herefords.  Roomy 
new  tenant  cottage  with  garage  and  electric  facilities. 
Man  must  have  experience  with  beef  or  dairy  cattle 
and  be  competent  operator  of  all  standard  farm 
machinery.  Within  'easy  reach  of  Albany.  Troy  and 
Hudson,  N.Y. ;  also  Pittsfield,  Mass.  Give  references 
mid  state  experience  and  salary  expected.  F.  B. 
Rives,  Twinbrook  Farm,  East  Chatham,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED — Garden-Farmer  to  work  on  100  acre  fully 

mechanized  farm  estate  in  Northern  New  Jersey. 
Completely  modern  apartment  available  including  tele- 
vision.  Write  Box  No,  6420. _ 

HOUSEMAID — Waitress,  country,  near  Stonington. 

Conn.  Adult  Family.  Top  wages.  Permanent.  Best 
References  required.  Box  6422, _ 

WANTED:  Couple  for  school  in  Eastern  Penna.  Man 

to  drive  bus  and  truck,  general  maintenance.  Wife 
as  cook.  Five  room  cottage  and  fuel.  Box  6421. 


FARM  Couple  to  live  and  work  on  small  country 
estate  and  farm  one  hour’s  ride  from  NYC.  Must 
be  experienced  poultry  and  general  farming.  Husband 
must  know  how  to  drive  car.  Separate  cottage,  electric¬ 
ity,  steam  heat,  all  accommodations.  Year-round 
position  for  right  couple.  Reply  giving  experience,  ago 
and  salary  desired.  Box  6423, _ 

FARM  HAND.  Single  man,  experienced  farming, 
gardening  and  poultry,  wanted  for  steady  year- 
round  position  on  small  farm.  Live  in  private  cottage 
with  complete  accommodations,  steam  heat,  electricity. 
Must  be  able  to  board  himself  and  drive  car.  Write 
full  details  previous  employment.  Position  available 
immediately.  Box  6424, _ _ _ _ 

LADY  who  wants  nice  home  with  family  of  four, 

only  two  children,  plus  good  starting  salary  & 
automatic  raises.  Fifty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Children  &  housekeeping  responsibilities.  Efficiency, 
neatness  &  references  are  required.  Write  Mrs.  David 
Dows,  Jr„  Box  88,  Mauricetown,  N.J. _ _ 

LAUNDRESS,  must  also  assist  as  general  worker, 

$25.  weekly,  room,  board,  laundry  included.  Steady 
job.  Anderson  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville,  N.x. 
SINGLE,  sober,  dependable  man  assist  owner  on 
poultry  farm.  Good  home,  board,  salary.  Give  age, 
experience,  wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn.  _ _ 

DOCTOR  wants  a  woman  for  general  house  work  in 

his  home  Westchester  County.  Permanent.  References 
required.  Box  6428, _ _ _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  housekeeper-cook  capable  tak¬ 

ing  complete  charge  of  cooking  and  housework  for 
group  of  twelve  children.  Excellent  salary  and  pleas¬ 
ant  living  conditions.  Must  like  children  and  country 
living.  Reply  to  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hamilton,  Sheffield 
Mass.  Telephone  Sheffield  16R31.  Position  permanent 

to  right  person. _ _ 

WANTED:  Single  man  on  modern  dairy  farm  and 
help  drive  school  bus.  Harold  Poizin,  Lawtons  N.Y. 

COWMAN  wanted,  preferably  a  Graham  graduate,  to 

do  general  farm  work.  Married.  Good  house.  Pure¬ 
bred  Brown  Swiss  -Cattle,  Box  342,  Suydam  Farms.  Rt. 
No.  3,  New  Brunswick,  N.j. _ 

FARMER — small  gentleman's  farm  Bucks  County, 

Pennsylvania.  Preparing  to  develop  Angus  herd. 
Preference  will  be  given  young  man,  G.I.  and  one 
whose  wife  is  willing  to  assist  in  house  a  portion  of 
the  day.  Usual  privileges,  prevailing  wages  and 
opportunities  for  permanent  employment.  Box  6430, 

CAPABLE  poultry  farmer.  $200.00  per  month,  small 

apartment,  bath.  Near  Albany.  Box  No.  6434. 

POULTRY  MAN,  Experienced,  handy  with  hammer 

and  saw,  start  $75.  month.  Good  board.  Box  235, 
Sayvilie,  L.I.  _ _ 

PERMANENT  Position,  moderate  wage,  middleaged 

couple  or  man,  care  of  horses  and  hounds,  1  cow, 
general  farm  chores,  housework.  John  Carroll,  East 
Chatham,  N.Y.  Tele.  West  Lebanon  35  F  2. _ 

UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  COUPLE  past  mid- 
dle  age  on  well  maintained  research  farm.  Man’s 
duties:  help  with  dairy  barn  work;  occasionally  help 
with  machine  milking  (one  day  a  week  or  in 
emergency) ; "  maintain  grounds  around  house  sl.d 
kitchen  garden.  Woman's  duties:  help  with  house 
work  and  some  cooking;  freezing  and  canning  of 
produce  from  kitchen  garden,  and  occasionally  assist 
husband  with  flowers  and  garden. 

Small,  complete  apartment  with  bath  and  central 
heating  provided ;  permanent  position ;  really  good  salary 
This  is  tlie  kind  of  job  that  amounts  to  semi- 
retirement  for  a  couple  wishing  to  live  pleasantly  in. 
the  country.  Farm  background  desirable  but  not 
essential  for  one  who  will  follow  directions  carefully 
and  can  learn  easily.  Position  located  near  Hoyles  town. 
Pa.  Send  complete  details  on  your  past  employment, 
salaries  and  past  responsibilities.  Do  not  send  original 
references.  Our  employees  know  about  this  advertise- 
ment.  Box  6429  Rural  New  Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for 
40  cows ;  DeLaval  machines ;  Modern  farm  in  New 
Jersey;  Salary  $50  per  week  plus  up-to-date  4-room 
apartment,  gas  heat,  and  milk.  5  blocks  from  schools, 
churches,  and  shopping  center.  Write  Bonny  Deli 
Farms,  231  Meadow  Road,  Rutherford,  New  Jersey 
or  phone  Rutherford  2-6109. 


MARRIED  Dairyman  experienced  in  milking  and  surge 
machines,  absolutely  sober;  milk  and  care  of  40 
cows;  modern  home,  good  wages  and  privileges.  Could 
use  two  workers  in  same  family.  Green  Acre  Farms, 
Jericho,  N.  Y.  Call  Hicksville  3-0888. 


MARRIED  man,  must  have  good  knowledge  dairy  cows, 
De  Laval  machines.  Good  house,  wages  to  right  man. 
Box  6408. 


MILK  Plant  operator  wanted  on  well  equipped  pastur- 
izing  plant,  must  understand  processing  bottling  and 
refrigeration  also  by-products.  Steady  job  with  chance 
to  advance  with  a  medium  size  growing  outfit  near 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Apply  Box  6409  Rural  New  Yorker. 


WANTED  a  general  housekeeper,  to  live  in,  wages 
reasonable,  good  home,  pleasant  surroundings.  Harold 
Mac  Gregor,  Milford,  Pa.  or  Telephone  Dingmans 
Ferry  8285. 


DAIRY  Farmer,  young  man  of  exceptional  integrity 
and  ability  is  desired  for  large  Guernsey  farm  near 
Schenectady.  Schonowe  Farms,  Ballston  Lake,  N.Y. 


HOUSE  WORK.  Young  woman  for  family  of  four, 
Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Seashore  in  the  summer.  Send 
picture,  give  references,  and  wages  desired  in  first 
letter.  Mrs.  Young,  35  Stonebridge  Rd.,  Monclair,  N.J. 


WORKING  manager  on  500  acre  beef  and  dairy 
farm  in  Essex  County,  Mass.  Must  have  good  ex¬ 
perience  with  beef  and  crops,  and  in  selling  purebred 
stock.  Burlingame  Co.,  158  Main  St.  Putnam,  Conn. 


WANTED  Competent  Farmer  for  barn  and  field  work. 

Modern  machanized  pure  bred  Jersey  dairy  farm. 
Permanent  job.  Russell  E.  Watson,  Blackwells  Mills 
Farm,  Belle  Mead,  New  Jersey.  Phone  Belle  Mead  490. 


EXPERIENCED  Poultryman,  over  thirty,  married, 
with  good  knowledge  of  tractor  operation,  as  second 
man  on  poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Good  pay,  excellent 
house,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  bath.  References 
required. 

A.  Peter,  Content  Farms.  Cambridge,  New  York 


W'ANTED — Couple  to  take  complete  charge  of  modern 
home  for  two  adults  on  a  farm  15  miles  from 
Buffalo  on  main  highway.  Wife  must  be  cook  and 
and  good  housekeeper.  Husband  handy  man  with 
driver’s  license.  Couple  will  live  in  own  modern 
small  home.  Enclose  pictures,  state  salary  and  refer¬ 
ences  in  first  letter.  Apply  to  Mrs.  Arthur  Ball,  Main 
Road,  Clarence,  New  York.  Phone- — Clarence  3771. 
POSITION  Available  on  or  before  October  1,  for  an 
experienced  general  farm  manager.  My  bams  and 
field  equipment  are  modern  and  outstanding.  Brand 
new  3  bedroom  house  with  all  modern  conveniences. 
School  and  shopping  center  one  mile.  Farm  located  on 
main  highway  15  miles  east  of  Buffalo.  References 
important.  Those  qualifying  my  apply  to  Arthur  Bail, 
Main  Road,  Clarence,  New  York,  Phone — Clarence  3771 

PERMANENT  Job,  excellent  pay.  South  Jersey 

Country  Home.  Mother’s  helper  able  to  assume 
responsibility  three  small  children  when  mother 
absent.  Dishwasher,  automatic  clothes  washer,  dryer 
ironer.  Opportunity  nurse,  two  women  or  couple. 
References.  Write  details.  Box  23  Dorchester,  New 
Jersey. _ 

DAIRY  Farm  Manager.  Northern  New  Jersey.  Oppor¬ 

tunity  for  good  man.  Growing  herd  registered 
Holsteins.  Six  room  house,  modern  improvements. 
Write  full  details  experience  and  salary  desired. 
Box  6416. 

SITUATIONS  WANTED 

DAIRY  or  beef  ranch.  Married  man  experienced. 

Box  6411  Rural  New  Yorker. 

MAN,  44,  would  like  to  work  on  a  farm  as  helper; 

has  no  experience,  Christian  family  preferred.  Box 
641^. 

COUPLE,  available  Sept.  1st  or  later.  Rural  loca¬ 
tion  desired.  Wife  cook  and/or  housekeeper.  Hus¬ 
band  caretaker,  maintainance  man.  Good  mechanic, 
drives,  experienced  with  gardens,  cows,  goats  and 
poultry.  Prefer  small  estate  with  ow  quarters.  Desire 
personal  interview  if  within  150  miles  of  New  York 
City.  Quiet,  middle  aged  couple,  honest  and  reliable. 
Box  6413,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MARRIED  Man,  agricultural  college  graduate,  farm 
experience,  desires  position  poultry  farm:  Northern 
New  Jersey  or  vicinity.  $225.  month,  6  day  week. 
Box  6414. 

EXPERT  Farmer,  forty-five,  small  family,  wants 
complete  management  dairy  or  beef  farm  for 
absentee  owner.  Box  6433. 


TEACHER,  experienced,  wants  rural  position.  Boy 
6435. _ 

POSITION  Wanted  as  maintainance  and  caretaker. 

Married,  no  family.  Protestant,  chauffeurs  license. 
Available  October  1,  Box  6431. _ 

SINGLE  man  in  middle  forties,  wishes  position  on 
small  estate  or  small  dairy.  Lifetime  experience 
in  all  farm  work.  Abe  to  drive  automobile.  Worked 
on  present  job  for  past  five  years.  Box  6436. _ 

CARETAKER  on  small  farm  estate,  experienced, 
reliable,  American,  married  man  with  children.  No 
liquor  or  tobacco.  Box  6432. 

AMERICAN  lady  wants  permanent  housekeeping 

position  in  Protestant  farm  home  of  refinement, 
for  one  or  two  persons.  Write  fully.  References 
exchanged.  Box  Number  6437. 

YOUNG  Man,  single,  28,  desires  work  on  farm,  agri¬ 

cultural  graduate,  trained  for  orchard  but  will  con- 
sider  other  work.  Neat,  congenial.  Box  6401. 

EXPERIENCED  Man  would  like  connection  with  gen- 

eral  store.  Best  of  references.  Salary  or  commission. 
Box  6402 

POULTRYMAN,  married,  college  education,  long 

diversified  experience,  top  ability,  highest  character, 
desires  proposition,  incentive  plan,  as  working  man- 
ager.  Can  supply  own  help.  Best  references.  Box  6403. 

COUPLE  —  experienced  institution,  hotel,  club  work. 

capable  of  management.  Accept  other  employment. 
Consider  South.  Bondable.  Arthur  E.  Shultz,  Freeburg, 


MOTHER*  and  daughter  (11)  seek  housework,  experi- 

enced.  Box  6404. _ ' _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Eilinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City, 
POULTRYMAN  farmer,  married,  working  manager. 
Capable  taking  complete  charge,  hatching  to  dress- 
ing.  BOX  6312,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SUPERINTENDENT,  farm  -  estate;  landscape  archi¬ 
tect;  develop  profitable  nursery.  BOX  6314.  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

FARMER,  several  degrees  with  long  European  and 
American  experience  seeks  responsible  position  in 
farm-management,  research  or  seed  line.  Excellent 
references.  BOX  6315,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
WANTED:  Job  as  housekeeper  or  companion  with  one 
or  two  people  going  South.  Mrs.  Grace  Verreau, 
care  Woodbeck,  R.  D.  1,  Remsen,  New  York. 

WANTED— Do  sire  Pastorate  or  charge  in  Bible 
Presbyterian  Church  or  Interdenomination  Group  in 
New  York  State.  $2,000.00  per  year.  30  years  old, 
single.  A.B.  Bob  Jones  University,  TH.B.  Faith 
Theological  Seminary.  Rev.  Francis  R.  Hill,  R.D.  1, 
Sterling,  N.Y.  Telephone  Fair  Haven  114  F  21. 
RELIABLE  Housekeeper  vicinity  Olean,  Buffalo 
preferred,  for  August  1951.  Box  6425. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

FOR  Sale  —  1800  capacity  poultry  farm,  6  rooms, 
bath,  electric  range,  water  heater,  $9500.00.  Write 
for  details.  Read  Adams.  Greene,  N.Y. _ 

WINDHAM  County,  Connecticut,  Estate,  100  acres 
main  house,  9  bed  rooms,  6  bath  rooms;  3  large 
halls,  living  room,  modern  kitchen,  tap  room  with 
built  in  bar,  2  fireplaces,  steam  heat,  artesian  well 
with  new  submerged  pump,  farmers  house  and  barn, 
3  car  garage,  poultry  house,  cow  barn,  24  tieups, 
calf  bam,  swimming  pool,  60  acres  pasture  and  woods, 
40  acres  cultivated  fields,  lawns  beautifully  landscaped, 
an  ideal  home  for  $50,000.  Crawford  Agency,  Hampton, 
Conn.  Telephone  3-4266  Willimantic,  Conn. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farms  in  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 

prices  ranging  from  $3500  to  $17,000 — also  a 
stocked  farm  modern  equipment,  23000.  Stores,  filling 
stations,  lake  cottages.  Everything  in  real  estate. 
Mrs.  Agnes  M.  Lewis,  Real  Estate  Broker,  Box 

203,  Woodstock,  Vermont. _ _ 

WADSBORO,  Vermont,  25  miles  from  Brattleboro, 
10  acre  farm  with  6  room  house  and  barn,  high 
altitude,  brook  on  farm,  very  pleasant  view,  ideal 

for  summer  home.  Price  $6,000.  Write  P.O.  Box 
141,  Highland  Staiton,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

BRADFORD  County  Pa.,  Farm — 107  acres  suitable 
for  poultry  or  sheep,  about  10  acres  tillable.  8 

room  house,  city  water,  electric,  telephone.  Bam 
adapted  to  800  layers.  Price  $7500.  Includes  8  ewes, 
1  ram,  tractor  and  implements.  Buildings  insured 
for  $6,000.  Good  deer,  bear  and  turkey  hunting  at 
door.  Railroad  through  farm.  Reason — iU  health  and 
misfortune.  Owner,  Grant  A.  Ott,  R.D.  4,  Towanda, 
Pa. _ 

NEW  Catalog:  309  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 
SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  Ust,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore.  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  federal  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartoosville, 
Pi.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  $491- J-4. 

DELAWARE,  mild  winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81. 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
In  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W,  Werts,  Johnson  City.  New  York. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches!  Wants? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern’'  N.  Y. _ 

GENERAL  store  in  a  lively  town  on  a  main  state 
road  stocked  with  groceries,  dry  good,  boots,  shoes, 
hardware  everything  including  property  for  $20,000. 
James  Williams,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modem  operating  dairy,  1.187  acres  land 
properly  fenced.  Modern  dairy  plant  and  suitable 
buildings.  Three  silos.  106  mature  Guernseys,  88  of 
which  are  registered  high  producing  cows.  77  heifers 
ages  one  month  to  two  years  old,  22  of  which  will 
freshen  September  to  December.  Five  registered  bulls ; 
aU  dairy  and  farm  equipment,  as  well  as  growing 
crops.  Milk  check  averages  $4,000  per  month;  year 
around  grazing.  Price  $150,000  subject  to  prior  sale. 
Bradham  Realty  Company,  Realtors,  Phone  48,  P.  O. 
Box  430,  Sumter,  South  Carolina. _ 

POULTRY  farm:  10  acres,  northern  Long  Island,  43 
miles  from  New  York  City;  8-room  bungalow,  big 
porch,  steam  heat,  garage;  10  years  old. Very  good 
coops,  capacity  9,000  broilers  or  over  2,000  layers. 
City  water.  $19,000.  P.  O.  Box  119,  East  North- 
port.  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  New  block  house,  one  acre,  well  land¬ 
scaped;  ideal  for  retired  couple;  $5,759.  BOX  33, 
Pine  Mt.  Valley,  Georgia, _ 

MODERN  small  four  room  cottage  available  for 
retired  couple  in  exchange  for  care  of  place. 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  BOX  6306,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


THREE  farms  direc*  from  owner,  good  buildings. 

good  cultivation,  large  or  small  acreage.  Mortgages 
available,  H.  G.  Barrows,  Whitney  Point.  N,  Y, 
FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  gas  stations. 

$2,000  gets  country  home.  300  acres  equipt,  52 
cows,  $19-$20,000  year  income;  terms.  Write.  Let 
your  wants  be  known.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  46-224, _ _ _ _ 

BUYERS  waiting  for  all  kinds  country  properties. 

Farms,  etc.  Send  full  details.  Brokers  co-operation 
wanted.  Husted  Farm  Agency,  2488  Grand  Concourse 
Bronx,  N,  Y'.  58.  Est.  1914,  _ _ 

200  ACRE  poultry  farm,  partly  stocked.  Large  apple 
orchard,  laying  room  capacity  5,000  birds :  4,000 
sq.  ft.  brooding  space;  19  range  shelters;  12,000  egg 
Incubator  with  hatcher.  10 -room  house  with  modern 
conveniences;  5-room  tenant  house.  Fenton  Jayne, 
Richford,  N.  Y. _ 

TOURIST  court.  Route  17,  Tioga  County,  New  York, 
eight  acres  land,  good  10-room  house,  bath,  furnace, 
three  double  cabins,  three  single  cabins,  completely 
furnished,  all  modern  conveniences.  Price  $26,000; 
terms  arranged.  W.  W,  W’erts,  Johnson  City,  N,  Y. 

152  ACRE  stocked  dairy  farm,  on  macadam  road, 
near  Texas  Valley,  Cortland  County,  New  York, 
good  8-room  house,  all  conveniences,  drive  through 
basement  barn,  11  head  stock,  farm  tools  and  ma¬ 
chinery;  $12,500;  terms  arranged.  W,  W.  Werts, 
Johnson  City,  N.  Y. _ 

GAS  Station,  profitable  outstanding  opportunity, 
Texaco  products,  large  corner  lot,  located  in  busy 
Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  village.  Route  34,  long  lease,  at¬ 
tractive  rental,  monthly  or  percentage  basis.  Price 
$3,500.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 


390  ACRE  beef  stock  ranch,  house  rebuilt  inside  > 
and  out.  Large  barn,  tenant  house,  other  buildings. 
Price  $15,500.  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne, 
N.Y.  _ 

LOVELY  old  colonial  stone  house,  4  miles  from 
Hamilton  Village,  on  newly  improved  road.  Pleasant 
grounds,  bath,  furnace,  drilled  well,  ideally  situated 
for  summer  home.  Priced  $20,000.  Craine  &  Miner, 
Realtors,  Sherburne,  N.Y. _ 

WANTED  farm,  suitable  poultry  raising,  good  house. 
J,  Ganter  311  Lynn  Court,  Uniondaie,  N.Y.  4 

RESTAURANT,  Garage,  Boats,  Residence,  Route  31 
on  Oneida  Lake,  Fred  S.  Moore,  Canastota,  N.Y. 

'$2500.  CASH  buys  green  stained  shingle,  six  room. 

Central  New  York  Country  Village  Home.  All  im¬ 
provements,  linoleums,  freezer,  white  enamel,  coal- 
oil  range  included.  Economical  retiremenT^home  out 
of  bomb  areas.  Excelent  jobs  commuting  distance. 
Immediate  possession.  Box  32,  Mt,  Vision,  New  York. 

WANTED — Greenhouse  with  some  land  and  neat 

residence.  Box  Number  6415. _ 

COLONIAL  country  home,  124  acres,  90  tillage  bal¬ 
ance  pasture,  built  1809.  Beautiful  view  of  Mt. 
Ascutney.  Husband's  death  forces  sale.  Mrs.  Harold 
Kittredge.  Brownsville,  Vermont. _ 

FOR  Sal9 — Beautiful  country  home.-  Box  6405 


STOCK  farm,  Maryland,  176  A.  Brick  house,  barn,  silo, 

pasture  with  stream.  $18,000.  Garland,  Realtor, 
Littlestown  Pa.  Phone  137,  .. _ 

12  ACRE  farm,  8  room  house  modern  conveniences, 

outbuildings;  72  acre  farm,  7  room  house,  free  gas, 
electric;  1  used  furniture  store  and  repair  shop,  % 
acre;  9  acre  farm,  5  rom  house,  gas,  electric;  3  acres 
with  old  house  and  barn,  cheap.  Write  W.  H.  Kimbrel, 
R.D.  1,  Knox  Pa. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  —  large  abandoned  farm  with  stream. 

Box  6406.  -  sj 


SMALL  Bungalow  Colony,  $23,000.  Handyman’s  ch.  ice. 

Successful  business  for  20  years.  Write  K.  Sinko, 
Ulster  Park,  N.Y.  _ 

FOR  Sale  —  80  acre  farm.  All  offers  considered.  Mary 

Utter.  Medusa,  N.  Y. 


STOCK  and  dairy  farms  and  country  places.  Write  for 

descriptions.  Harry  E.  W'ompie,  agent,  Freeland, 
Maryland.  E,  S,  Matthews,  Broker. 


EXCEPTIONAL  young  Apple  Orchard,  30  acres  full 

bearing,  35  acres  just  starting.  10  miles  from 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  on  U.S.  11,  with  unlimited  retail 
sales  possibilities.  Modern  mechanical  equipment.  Cold 
Storage  and  two  homes.  Priced  to  settle  estate.  Write 
for  details.  Forster  Brothers  Orchard,  Brewertown, 
N.Y. 


WANTED — Retail  Route  Farm.  Box  6417 

220  ACRES  tractor  worked  fields,  on  macadam,  close 

to  village,  good  buildings  with  improvements,  26 
young  cows  to  freshen  this  fall,  22  acres  of  crops, 
80  tons  of  hay,  tractor  and  necessary  farm  equipment. 
Everything  $15,000,  terms,  a  buy  of  a  life  time. 
Parkers  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  N.  Y, 

WANTED  200-250  Acre  Dairy-Poultry  Farm;  two 

houses ;  preferably  central  or  southern  New  York. 
Box  6418.  _ 

179  ACRE  Farm  macadam  road  near  Newport  Herk. 

Co.  school  bus,  modem  12  room  house,  hardwood 
floors  hot  water  heat  with  stoker,  spring  water, 
shop  and  garage.  Basement  bam  40  stantions,  water 
buckets,  complete  equipment,  2  tractors,  8  can  cooler, 
35  eows,  12  hejfers  coming  2  yrs.  2  horses,  income  of 
1950  $11,099.  In  family  69  yrs.  Box  6426. 

WANTED  to  rent.  House  in  country,  or  near,  or  in 

village  or  small  town,  anywhere,  year  round  $50.00 
monthly.  Box  6427. 


CHICKEN-FARM  in  Toms  River,  N.J.  for  sale  due 

to  draft  into  the  army.  About  8  acres,  five  room 
house,  coops  for  2000  layers,  garage,  etc.,  very 
reasonable.  Walter  Frankenberg,  Bay  Ave.,  Box  185G1 
Phone:  Toms  River  8-0872-M-l. 


FARM  206  Acres  with  double  dwelling,  all  im¬ 

provements,  bam  with  18  stanchions  and  other  out 
bldgs,  neverfailing  spring,  100  acres  of  timber  which 
incudes  8000  white  and  red  pine  panted  5  years.  1  four 
room  bungalow  new  all  improvements,  fine  stream  thru 
property,  great  possibilities  for  large  ponds,  also  for 
camp  sites,  located  20  miles  so.  west  of  Stroudsburg., 
Pa.  1  mile  from  Little  Gap.,  Penna.  Apply  Stanley 
Ritter,  R.D.  2,  Kunkletown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE — 5  acres  small  bungalow  near  town  and 
factory.  For  information  write  to  Mr.  Georga 
Sperger,  Groton,  N.Y. _ 

EXCELLENT  dairy  &  crop  farm,  handy  Penn  Yan, 
canneries  nearby;  includes  16  hd.  cattle,  tractor,  all 
tools  &  equip ;  Early  American  home,  good  condition, 
7  rooms,  elec.,  spacious  lawn  with  pretty  evergreens; 
cemented  barn  36x60,  "L"  20x30;  garage;  poultry 
house;  milk  house;  187  acres,  120  fertile  tillage,  fruit 
orchard;  stream;  bldgs,  insured  for  $12,250,  stock 
&  equip,  worth  $7000 — Quick  Sale  price— $13,000 — 
Terms !  Will  exchange  for  small  farm  or  city  property  1 
No.  G-5662.  West's.  J.  M.  &  C.  D.  Winch,  Box  11, 
3093  Lake  St,,  Elmira,  N.Y.  Farm  Catalog  Free! 

DAIRY  farm  special  .  ,  .  East  of  Olean  .  ,  ,i  n com & 

$20,000  annually  includes  49  head  cattle,  2  tractors, 
all  tools  &  equipment;  well-built  8-room,  bath  home, 
with  city  conveniences,  beautiful  lawn;  2-ear  garage; 
A-l  cemented  barn  60x60;  2  silos;  poultry  house,  2nd 
barn;  365  acres,  150  tillable,  balance  watered  pasture 
&  woodland;  estimated  $22,500  worth  timber  when 
cut;  stock  &  equipment  worth  $25,000;  bldgs,  insured 
for  $17,000;  owner  retiring.  Full  Price — $49,000 — 
Terms!  No.  E-3522.  WEST'S  C.P.  Stewart,  225  N. 
Main  St.,  Coudersport.  Pa.  Farm  Catalog  Free! 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover  New  York’s  finest:  five 

pounds  $1.35;  case  of  six  5-lb.  pails  $7.38  pc  „- 
paid  third  zone.  60-lb.  can  $9.00  F.O.B.  Sold  by 
ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire,  N.  Y. 

AVERY’S  golden  wlldflower  honey,  51b».  $1.50  io 

lbs.  $1.90  prepaid.  H,  J,  Avery,  Katonah.  N.  *. 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2 %  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup.  1951  erop,  $6.00  galloa 

(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb! 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  Be 
clove*  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED  to  buy  Jerusalem  Artichokes  direct  from 
farmer.  Box  6407,  Ruray  New  Yorker. 

NEW  Crop  of  Clover  Honey.  5  lb.  pail.  $1.50  postpaid. 
60  lbs. — $9.60  not  prepaid.  Guaranteed  satisfaction. 
George  Hand.  Cazenovia.  New  York. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

ELDERLY  Boarders  Wanted;  $45  per  month.  Tele¬ 
vision.  Lovlna  Deamer,  W.  Stephentown,  N.Y. 
CHENEY  Nursing  Home,  Sandy  Creek,  N.Y. 
and  Chronic  cases  accepted.  Doctors  references.  ’ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


APPLE  Cooler  for  sale  —  1  Baker  10  H  P.  Com¬ 
pressor  with  two  5  H.P.  motors,  1  Bush  Blower,  1 
Evaporator  Condenser  complete  with  all  electrical 
switch  boxes  and  etc.  Ready  to  run,  guarantee  like 
new — This  complete  new  unit  was  only  used  one 
week.  V.  Tenedine  &  Sons.  Inc.  311  State  Street. 
North  Haven,  Connecticut.  Tel.  New  Haven  2-5579 


WANTED:  Church  pews,  in  good  condition.  Write  M. 

Mathewson.  R.D.  4,  Amsterdam,  N.Y. 

FOR  sale — Leterneau  Model  D  Carryall  and  Double 
Drum  Hell  Wench  for  TD  14.  $650  each.  Warren 
Spadola,  Pine  Bush,  N.Y.  Phone  4-1656, _ 

WANTED  —  Caterpillar  Tractor,  Diesel  Roller. 
McCanna.  148%  East  40,  New  York  16. 


WANTED:  Steam  Automobile,  preferably  Stanley, 
Oliver  Struble,  Branchville,  N.J. 


WANTED:  Large  metal  bell.  State  price,  height, 
width.  R.  Burgan,  Box  17 -A  Selden,  N.Y. 


FOR  Sale — ’47  Caterpillar  D2  with  winch.  Excellent 
condition.  John  Lengel,  Nicholson,  Pa. 


BEKS  Queens-Italian  or  Caucasion,  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  gentleness  and  good  wintering,  $1.25  each 
by  return  mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. 
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CHEVROLET 


Advance-Design 

Trucks 


(Continuation  of  standard  equipment 
and  trim  illustrated  is  dependent 
on  availability  of  material.) 


Built  for  Your  Loads 

. . .  and  Your  Roads  / 


You  have  your  own  hauling  problems  on  your 
farm  .  .  .  your  own  loads,  your  own  roads. 
And  Chevrolet  makes  sure  you  get  the  truck 
that  suits  your  needs.  Right  power,  right  body 
and  load  capacity,  right  wheelbase  ...  in¬ 
cluding  the  new  179  ”  wheelbase  chassis  that 
handles  special  bodies  up  to  16  feet  long. 

Take  a  look  at  the  Chevrolet  platform  truck 
shown  above.  Great  for  moving  machinery 
and  equipment,  hauling  baled  hay,  feed  and 
other  commodities.  Comes  in  10  different 
models,  handling  payloads  from  2000  lbs. 
to  10,700  lbs.  Tough,  durable  hardwood 
planks  in  platform  are  uniform  in  width  — 
easy  and  economical  to  replace  —  with  flush- 
type  skid  strips  and  stake  pockets.  Rugged 
channel  type  frame  for  field  work  and  rough 


roads.  Single-unit  axle  housing,  extra-capac¬ 
ity  springs  and  axle.  Right  power  for  your 
needs,  too  .  .  .  Thriftmaster  or  105-h.p. 
Loadmaster  engine.  And  if  you  need  it,  you 
can  get  a  2-speed  rear  axle,  optional  at 
extra  cost  (series  5000  and  6000).  Cabs  are 
rugged  all-welded  construction,  with  plenty 
of  room  and  comfort. 

You’ll  sure  like  the  way  this  Chevrolet  truck 
handles — recirculating  ball-type  steering, 
Synchro-Mesh  shifting,  self-energizing  brakes. 
That  goes  for  all  Chevrolet  trucks  .  .  .  pick: 
ups,  panels,  platforms,  stakes,  conventional 
and  C.O.E.  chassis  for  special  bodies.  Talk 
over  your  hauling  or  delivery  needs  with 
your  Chevrolet  dealer.  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


Lowest  Priced  Line 

Quality  through  and  through — at  a  price  that  saves 
you  money.  Chevrolet  builds  the  lowest 'priced  line  of 
trucks  in  America  today.  You  pay  less,  get  more. 


Low-Cost  Operation 

Economical  is  the  word  for  Chevrolet  trucks.  Their 
high-efficiency  Valve-in-Head  engines  cut  gas  and 
oil  costs  .  .  .  save  you  money  every  mile. 


High  Resale  Value 

Over  the  years,  Chevrolet  trucks  have  brought  higher 
trade-in  allowances  than  other  trucks  in  their  price 
field.  That’s  because  greater  value  is  built  in! 


Check  Chevrolet’s  Advance-Design  Truck  Features:  two  great  vaive-in-head  engines — the  ios-h.P.  uadmaster  « 

the  92-h.p.  Thriftmaster— give  more  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR— smooth,  quick  acceleration  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING 
CLUTCH— easy-action  engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS— fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— dependability  and  long  life  •  NEW 
TORQUE-ACTION  BRAKES— on  light-duty  models  •  PROVED  DEPENDABLE  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES— on  medium-duty  models  •  NEW  TWIN-ACTION 
REAR  BRAKES— on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  DUAL-SHOE  PARKING  BRAKE— on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  CAB  SEAT— complete  riding  comfort  •  NEW 
VENTIPANES— improved  ventilation  •  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS— increased  tire  mileage  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING— easier  handling  •  UNIT-DESIGNED  BODIES— 

better  construction  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN  STYLING — increased  comfort,  modern  appearance. 
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How  Important  Is  the  Brood  Cow? 

— - - * - By  V.  A.  Rice  - - - 


VER  the  past  25  years  many 
things  have  happened  which 
have  tended  to  make  the  live¬ 
stock  breeder  “sire  conscious.” 
First  we  had  the,.  U.S.D.A. 
Purebred  Sire  Campaign,  an 
idea  that  caught  on  quickly  and  spread  over 
a  goodly  portion  of  the  country  in  a  relative¬ 
ly  short  time.  Much  publicity  was  given  to 
the  program  and  many  interesting  and 
humorous  stunts  accompanied  the  demise  of 
the  scrub  bull.  The  only  unfortunate  part  of 
the  program  lay  in  the  fact  that  simply  being 
a  purebred  neither  did,  nor  does,  necessarily 
make  an  animal  a  desirable  breeding  pros¬ 
pect.  Of  course,  the  claim  that  most  purebred 
sires  are  better  than  scrub  sires  is  not  open 
to  very  much  argument;  but  because  there  are 
extensive  differences  in  the  breeding  values  of 
purebred  sires,  not  enough  attention  was  paid 
to  the  job  of  finding  the  really  good  prospects 
among  the  purebred  sires  available. 

Bull  Index  Not  Popular 

Another  thing  that  has  tended  to  draw  at¬ 
tention  to  the  importance  of  sires  was  the 
abortive  attempt  to  induce  the  pure  breeds 
and  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  to  adopt  a 
bull  indexing  scheme.  One  of  the  early  pro¬ 
posals  involved  an  acceptance  of  the  theories 
of  partial  dominance,  not  proved  after ,  the 
passing  of  some'SS  years,  and  the  use  of  four 
decimal  factors.  The  final  result  was  that  the. 
bull  index  program  never  became  popular 
and  has  been  little  used.  This,  perhaps,  is  a 
net  gain  if  its  use  had  also  involved  the  ex¬ 
pressed  compunction  to  breed  and  select  on 
the  basis  of  index  alone.  Whenever  anyone 
proclaims  that  he  has  discovered  or  invented 
a  sure-fire  panacea  for  all  the  ills  and  pitfalls 
of  dairy  cattle  breeding  and  improvement, 
there  is  one  thing  of  which  you  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  certain,  namely,  that  he  has  not. 
Better  to  be  guided  by  several  compasses 
known  to  be  somewhat  inaccurate  than  by 
just  one,  more  likey  to  be  even  further  off  the 
beam. 

Still  another  thing  which  called  attention 
to  the  importance  of  sires  was,  of  course, 
artificial  insemination.  The  enthusiasm  for  this 
development,  which  started  about  12  years 
ago,  and  its  speed  of  adoption  have  never  been 
experienced  before  by  any  dairy  program 
innovation.  From  one  unit  in  1930,  it  has  ex¬ 
panded  to  1,653  in  1951;  from  a  few  hundred 
cows  enrolled,  to  over  four  million;  the  end  is 
nowhere  in  sight.  Artificial  insemination  is  the 
greatest  force  for  good  that  has  ever  entered 
the  business  of  producing  milk.  It  has  had  its 
ups  and  downs  and  will  have  more  but,  at  this 
writing,  it  seems  to  be  a  permanent  feature  of 
dairy  cattle  breeding. 

And  so  has  gone  the  hue  and  cry  —  Pure¬ 
bred  Bulls,  Indexed  Bulls,  Artificial  Bulls. 
Bull!  Bull!  Bull!  There  is  no  desire  here  to  try 
to  minimize  the  great  influence  which  the 
choice  of  bulls  has  on  a  breed  or  a  breeder. 
The  succession  of  sires  used  in  any  herd  really 
makes  or  breaks  that 
herd. 

Consider  the  Female 

Nevertheless  while  all 
this  honor  and  acclaim 
have  been  paid  to  bulls, 
what  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  to  the  other  side  of 
the  house — the  females — 
who,  after  all,  perform 
the  actual  physiologic 
phase  of  developing  and 
delivering  a  live  fetus, 
and  then  producing  milk 
for  10  months  or  more 
thereafter? 

Occasionally  merited 
justice  is  paid  to  some 
outstanding  breed 
mother — Old  Grannie  in 
the  Angus;  Dekol  in  Hol- 
steins;  May  Rose  in 


Guernseys,  and  others.  But  there  are 
thousands  more  in  all  breeds  (perhaps  not 
breed  mothers,  but  at  least  herd  mothers)  and 
it  is  of  one  of  these,  which  we  know  very 
well,  and  about  which  we  wish  to  write  these 
few  lines. 

Our  particular  subject  is  a  Holstein  cow 
that  was  born  36  years  ago.  At  that  time 
Professor  J.  A.  McLean  was  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  husbandry  department  at  the  University 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  Fall  of  1914,  Pro¬ 
fessor  McLean  purchased  two  bred  heifers 
from  Henry  G.  Berger,  Jr.,  of  Portland,  Maine. 
One  of  these  heifers  was  Piebe  Clay  Henger- 
veld  Johanna  208,995.  She  was  an  average 
sort  of  cow  producing  97,100  pounds  of  milk 
and  3,011  pounds  of  butterfat  in  her  lifetime, 
or  an  average  of  almost  10,800  pounds  of  3.1 
per  cent  milk  and  over  334  pounds  of  butter- 
fat  per  year  for  nine  years.  She  dropped 
seven  live  calves,  five  males  and  two  females. 


Countess  Chloe  has  proven  to  be  a  great  Holstein 
Herd  Mother  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  She  was  straight,  strong,  capacious  in 
both  body  and  udder,  as  well  as  possessing  the 
transmitting  attributes  necessary  to  found  a 
family  of  high  productive  ability. 

One  daughter  was  sold  before  freshening;  the 
other  was  a  lower  producer  than  her  dam 
from  which  no  heifers  were  kept,  so  the 
family  soon  died  out. 

The  other  bred  heifer  purchased  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  McLean  was  called  Chloe  Hengerveld 
Fayne,  208,999.  This  cow  dropped  three  male 
calves  and  one  heifer  and  her  average  pro¬ 
duction  for  four  years  was  only  8,663  pounds 
of  3.26  milk  and  277  pounds  of  butterfat.  How¬ 
ever,  she  did  have  an  A.R.  record  as  a  senior 
four-year-old.  of  14,089  pounds  of  milk  and 
463  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Meet.  Countess  Chloe 

Our  story  hinges  on  this  single  daughter, 
her  first  calf,  born  on  January  1,  1915.  This 
calf  was  named  Countess  Chloe  and,  though 
little  realized  at  the  time,  she  was  destined  to 
become  the  Herd  Mother  of  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  Holstein  herd. 

There  are  four  things  which  we  want  in  any 
cow:  1 — that  she  be  of  good  type  with  a  ca¬ 
pacious  'middle  and  udder,  a  good  set  of  legs, 
and  abundant  dairy  quality;  2 — that  she  be 
a  large  producer  and  good  tester;  3 — that  she 


In  a  constructive  breeding  program  the  bloodlines  of  highly  productive  females,  with  desir¬ 
able  individuality,  should  be  perpetuated  and  intensified.  These  high  producing  Holsteins,  at 
the  Massachusetts  Station ,  are  all  descendants  of  Countess  Chloe. 


breed  regularly  and  drop  a  vigorous  calf  every 
12  months;  and  4 — that  she  be  able  to  trans¬ 
mit  her  own  good  qualities  to  her  offspring. 

Countess  Chloe,  our  Herd  Mother,  had  what 
it  takes  in  all  four  of  these  catergories,  al¬ 
though  she  was  a  little  weak  in  one  respect. 
That  she  was  a  good  type  cow,  we  think  her 
picture  accompanying  this  article  will  attest. 
She  was  straight,  strong,  capacious  in  both 
body  and  udder,  with  abundant  dairy  quality. 

So  far  as  production  goes,  this  Herd  Mother 
calved  first  on  October  12,  1917  (at  one  year 
and  nine  months)  and  from  that  day  until  she 
died,  early  in  1928,  she  managed  to  produce 
120,100  pounds  of  milk  and  3,983  pounds  of 
butterfat.  As  a  senior-two-year  old,  she 
made  an  A.R.  record  of  12,037  pounds  of  milk 
and  401  pounds  of  butterfat.  Later  as  an  eight 
year  old,  she  made  an  A.R.  record  of  29,803 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,022  pounds  of  butterfat. 
This  cow  more  than  paid  her  way  at  the  pail 
all  through  her  life. 

In  our  third  category  of  regularity  of  breed¬ 
ing,  Countess  Chloe  was  not  up  to  her  excell¬ 
ence  in  body  type  and  production.  How  much 
of  this  might  have  been  the  fault  of  manage¬ 
ment  or  the  bulls  she  was  bred  to,  we  cannot 
at  this  time  say.  Her  calves  were  dropped  in 
October  1917,  May  1919,  November  1920,  Oc¬ 
tober  1921,  January  1923,  April  1924,  May 
1925,  December  1926,  May  1928.  This  is  not  a 
good  record.  Cows  should  drop  calves  every 
12  or  13  months,  not  every  15  or  16  as  this 
cow  did. 

This,  then,  brings  us  down  to  the  last  of  our 
four  stipulations  for  Herd  Mothers,  namely, 
the  ability  to  pass  on  her  good  qualities  to  a 
goodly  number  of  offspring.  Countess  Chloe 
freshened  nine  times  and  produced  a  total  of 
10  calves  (one  set  of  twins).  She  bore  five  sons 
which  were  sold  into  small  herds,  none  of 
which  made  any  lasting  impression  on  Hol¬ 
stein  history. 

Her  Five  Daughters 

Countess  Chloe’s  five  daughters  were  kept 
in  the  University  of  Massachusetts  herd  and 
their  descendants  now  make  up  about  90  per 
cent  of  that  herd.  Her  first  daughter  made  a 
two-year-old  record  of  16,211  pounds  of  milk 
and  532  pounds  of  fat  and  in  seven  lactations 
averaged  13,042  milk,  3.24  per  cent,  422 
butterfat  on  a  2X,  305,  M.E.  basis.  There  has 
been  a  total  of  13  females  in  this  line  which, 
on  a  2X — 305 — M.E.  basis,  have  averaged 
13,577 — 3.75 — 509.  Now  in  the  herd  are  five 
descendants  in  this  line  which  have  averaged, 
2X — 305 — M.E.,  13,324 — 3.84 — 512,  also  nine 
yearlings  and  calves. 

Countess  Chloe’s  second  daughter  made  a 
record  of  17,949  pounds  of  milk  and  629 
pounds  of  fat  as  a  three-year-old  and,  in  three 
lactations  on  a  2X— 305 — M.E.  basis,  she  aver¬ 
aged  14,861 — 3.64 — 541.  There  have  been  five 
descendants  in  this  line  which  average  13,319 

3.64 — 485  on  2X — 305 — M.E.  At  present  one 
cow  remains  in  this  line,  also  a  yearling  and 
a  calf. 

The  third  daughter  of 
Countess  Chloe  made  a 
three-year-old  record  of 
21,581  pounds  of  milk, 
650  pounds  of  fat  and,  in 
six  lactations  (2X— 305 
—  M.E.),  averaged 
13,917—3.20—445.  This 
cow  left  only  one  daugh¬ 
ter,  who  turned  out  to 
be  a  relatively  poor  pro¬ 
ducer,  10,010 — 3.80—380 
in  six  lactations,  so  this 
female  line  was  dis¬ 
continued. 

The  fourth  daughter 
made  a  two-year-old 
record  of  17,727  pounds 
of  milk,  610  pounds  of 
fat;  also  a  four-year-old 
record  of  27,242  pounds 

(Cont’d  on  Page  515) 
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Through  the  Seasons 
with  the  Beef  Breeding  Herd 

- -  By  R .  W.  Duck  - 


■  -  . 


-  . 


* 


T  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  beef  breeding  cattle  of  good  type 
need  very  little  grain,  provided  their 
homegrown  roughage  and  pasture  are 
of  good  quality.  The  entire  economic 
i======j  structure  of  successfully  raising  beef 

cattle  is  based  principally  on  this  proposition. 
The  only  other  essentials,  which  should  con¬ 
stantly  be  provided  are,  salt,  water,  minerals, 
shade  and  shelter;  and  these  can  all  be  had 
at  comparatively  small  expense. 

Pastures  for  the  Beef  Herd 

If  there  is  not  enough  good  pasture  avail¬ 
able  to  carry  the  beef  breeding  herd  through 
the  Summer  without  much  additional  feed,  it 
is  usually  not  practical  to  consider  beef  pro¬ 
duction  as  a  major  farm  project.  On  the  aver¬ 
age,  it  will  take  from  one  to  two  acres  of 
pasture  land  to  maintain  a  beef  cow  and  her 
calf  during  the  grazing  season.  When  the 
available  acreage  is  limited,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  more  extensive  use  of  temporary 
pasture  is  often  helpful  because  it  usually 
supplies  more  feed  per  acre  than  does  the  use 
of  permanent  pasture.  For  temporary  pastures 
the  most  desirable  combinations  are  the  clov¬ 
ers,  such  as  sweet,  red  and  alsike,  seeded  with 
suitable  native  grasses.  Sudan  grass  seeded  in 
June  makes  an  excellent  temporary  fall 
pasture.  On  the  other  hand,  temporary 
pastures  have  the  disadvantage  of  costing 
more  than  permanent  pastures  because  of  the 
extra  expense  of  annual  seeding,  preparation 
of  the  seedbed,  and  consequent  increased 
labor.  Then  too,  in  a  poor  season,  temporary 
pastures  may  give  an  even  lower  yield  than 
permanent  pastures. 

For  Northeastern  conditions,  however,  it  is 
usually  better  pasture  management,  and  su¬ 
perior  beef  husbandry,  to  improve 
the  permanent  pastures  rather 
than  depend  entirely  on  tempo¬ 
rary  forage.  The  most  reliable  and 
best  procedure  with  the  beef  herd, 
then,  is  to  use  improved  perma¬ 
nent  pastures  as  much  as  possible 
and,  in  addition,  provide  tempo¬ 
rary  pastures  as  needed  in  the 
manner  suggested.  When  pastures 
get  short  and  dry  in  the  late 
Summer,  a  satisfactory  supple¬ 
ment  is  either  hay  or  silage  or 
both. 


Grass  and  beef  cattle  make  an  excellent  combi¬ 
nation.  These  deep  bodied  Polled  Shorthorns  keep 
in  the  top  condition  shown  on  pasture  at  Cherry 
Hill  Farm,  owned  by  H.  L.  Straus,  Reisterstown, 
Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 

Feeding  the  Calves 

When  the  beef  calves  are  to  be  sold  at  wean¬ 
ing  time,  it  has  been  found  that  it  is  more 
profitable  to  allow  them  access  to  grain  during 
the  Summer  while  nursing  their  dams.  Tests 
at  Sni-a-Bar  Farms,  Grain  Valley,  Mo.,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
during  the  past  several  years,  show  that,  when 
well-bred  Shorthorn  calves  were  so  fed,  they 
consumed  an  average  of  700  pounds  of  grain 
per  head  with  a  resultant  increased  gain  of 
about  100  pounds  above  comparable  calves 
which  did  not  receive  grain.  At  prevailing 
prices  during  the  past  season,  this  would  have 
meant  an  increased  profit  for  the  grain  fed 
calves  of  about  $10  a  head.  The  grain  can  be 
fed  in  creeps  if  the  calves  follow  their  dams  on 
pasture  or,  if  confined,  they  may  be  hand-fed. 

When  the  calves  are  to  be  retained  and 
fattened  later,  either  as  yearlings  or  two-year- 
olds,  it  has  been  shown  by  extensive  tests  at 
both  the  New  York  arid  Missouri  Stations  that 


Water,  Shade  and  Salt 

No  matter  how  excellent  the 
pasture,  whether  permanent  or 
temporary,  there  are  a  few  ad¬ 
ditions  which  are  absolutely  es¬ 
sential  for  the  beef  program  to 
succeed.  Water,  salt  and  shade  are 
the  basic  considerations  involved. 
A  running  stream  is  best  but,  if 
this  is  not  present,  then  a  pond 
will  be  satisfactory.  If  neither  is 
available,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
supply  the  cattle  with  either  a 
drinking  fountain  or  trough. 
When  only  a  few  head  are  kept, 
a  drinking  fountain  can  be  made 
from  barrels  and  an  automatic 
water  control;  these  must  be  kept 
sufficiently  filled  to  provide  water 
at  all  times.  For  larger  numbers 
the  water  will  need  to  be  piped 
into  the  drinking  trough. 

Shade  trees  along  the  stream 
banks  or  around  the  pond  are 
admirable  but,  in  any  case,  some 
kind  of  shade  should  be  provided. 
Four  or  more  uprights  of  two  by 


coarse  hay,  serve  very  well  for  shade  and 
shelter.  If  gunny  sacks  are  ripped  down  one 
side  and  hung  from  the  top  and  sides,  they 
likewise  help  to  provide  some  shade  and 
darken  the  interior.  The  sacking  also  serves  as 
a  fly  brush  as  the  cattle  pass  in  and  out;  the 
darkened  area  is  of  some  advantage  as  a 
refuge  from  flies.  If  the  cattle  are  sprayed 
every  60  days  with  any  of  the  standard  DDT 
or  other  effective  fly  repellants,  it  results  in 
increased  gains  and  makes  them  easier  to 
handle. 

Salt,  either  block  or  loose,  should  be  kept 
available  at  all  times.  When  cattle  are  on 
grass,  they  will  eat  more  salt  than  when  in 
dry  lot;  occasional  salting  is  not  sufficient  for 
best  results. 

Cows  and  Calves  on  Pasture 

Labor  costs  can  be  lowered  by  using  a 
pasture  breeding  plan.  It  is  best  to  breed  the 
beef  cows  so  that  they  calve  in  the  Spring 
on  pasture,  as  this  again  saves  labor.  Besides 
they  raise  a  healthier  calf  than  when  they 
calve  indoors.  The  calves  may  be  allowed  to 
follow  their  dams  on  suitable  pasture  all 
Summer;  they  will  be  ready  to  wean  in  the 
late  Summer  or  early  Fall.  If,  however,  the 
pasture  is  not  of  excellent  quality,  and 
sufficient  shade  is  not  available,  most  experi¬ 
enced  beef  cattle  farmers  prefer  to  keep  the 
calves  separated  from  the  cows  in  a  darkened 
barn  or  shed  during  the  day.  The  calves  need 
to  nurse  both  morning  and  evening,  and  they 

may  be  allowed  with  their  mothers  on  pasture  _  _ _  *.**«„„«**  uiauuiis  w 

at  night.  Excellent  results  have  been  obtained  there  is  greater  profit  in  making  maximum  use 
with  this  practice.  Both  the  cows  and  their  of  good  roughage  and  pastures.  Calves  handled 
calves  soon  become  accustomed  to  this  tempo-  by  the  latter  method  should  be  grown  rather 
rary  separation  and  benefit  from  it.  than  fattened,  and  then  finished  on  a  full  feed 

of  grain  a  few  weeks  before  being 
marketed. 

The  Beef  Bull 

When  the  beef  breeding  herd  is 
composed  entirely  or  largely  of 
registered  animals,  it  is  sometimes 
preferable  to  hand-breed  the  fe¬ 
males,  because  greater  service  can 
be  attained  with  the  herd  sire,  and 
a  closer  check  can  be  kept  on  in¬ 
dividual  breeding  ability  as  well 
as  time  of  calving.  In  commercial 
herds  the  usual  method  is  to  allow 
the  bull  to  run  with  the  cows,  so 
that  they  will  be  pasture-bred  in 
accordance  with  the  time  desired 
to  have  them  drop  their  calves  the 
next  Spring.  A  yearling  bull 
should  never  be  allowed  to  run 
with  the  females,  but  he  can  be 
hand-mated,  for  a  single  service 
only,  not  to  exceed  12  to  15  fe¬ 
males  in  a  breeding  season  of  from 
two  to  three  months’  -  duration. 
Two-year-old  bulls  can  be  hand- 
mated  up  to  30  females  in  a  sea¬ 
son,  and  mature  bulls  to  as  many 
as  50  females.  However,  if  allowed 
to  run  with  the  herd,  they  should 
be  used  with  only  about  half  this 
number  of  females. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  beef 
breeding  project  depends  prim¬ 
arily  upon  the  ability  of  the  bulls 
used  to  transmit  desirable  beef 
characteristics  to  their  offspring. 
A  good  type  registered  beef  bull 
should  always  be  preferred  and, 
by  using  a  succession  of  such  sires 
not  too  closely  related,  of  the  same 
breed,  an  excellent  grade  herd  can 


Beef  breeding  cows  and  their  calves  will  do  well  on  good  pasture  without 
any  additional  feed  until  late  Summer  or  early  Fall,  provided  water,  shade 
and  salt  are  constantly  available.  These  good  Hereford  cows  and  their  calves 
have  kept  in  the  excellent  condition  shown  on  improved  clover  pasture  at 
Island  Stock  Farm,  owned  by  Jake  Fineman,  Lisbon,  Grafton  County,  N.  H. 


.  K  J  - - — - - - - - - — - - — ■  — - - — - — - - — ;  '  1  au,  excellent  grade  herd  can 

()urs,  with  inch  boards  of  suitable  When  beef  cows  are  to  be  pasture  bred,  the  bull  should  be  turned  with  them  soon  be  established.  Even  if  the 
length  connecting  them  at  the  in  sufficient  time  to  permit  them  to  drop  their  next  calf  crop  on  grass  the  foundation  females  were  not  all  of 
top  edges,  and  these  in  turn  following  Spring.  Both  registered  and  commercial  beef  herds  are  often  bred  the  best  beef  tvr.P  th*  ,  n 

strpnfftLonori  u-tr  oWo  f _  in  this  manner.  These  thick  fleshed  Angus  cows  are  on  superior  pasture  with  ..  ^  v  “Q  WU1 

l  ^  .  y.  their  calves  and  the  herd  sire  at  Valley  Creek  Farm,  owned  by  Ralph  E.  F  esent  a  uniformity  of  desirable 

P,  covering  this  with  straw  or  McConnell,  Chester  County,  Pennsylvania.  (Continued  on  Page  536) 
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You  can  unload  up  to  5  ton  in  /minutes 

All-Purpose 
**^Wagon  Unloader 


Handles  All 
Field  and 
Vegetable  Croj 


Think  of  the  time 
you  gain,  the  hard 
work  you  save  with 
a  low-cost  Boom 
wagon  unloader.  This  all-purpose,  controlled- 
speed  machine  is  easily  attached  to  any  flat¬ 
bed  wagon,  handles  all  field  and  vegetable 
crops  —  ideal  for  use  with  an  all-crop  har¬ 
vester.  Uses  gasoline  or  electric  power.  Time- 
tested,  foolproof  performance;  thousands  are 
in  service  from  coast  to  coast.  See  your  dealer, 
or  write  direct  for  illustrated  factual  folder. 


,  SILO  CO. 

Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 

In  Business  Since  1929 


FALL  PRICE  LIST , 


WINTER  WHEAT 
RYE  &  BARLEY 

AND  OTHER  SEASONAL  SEEDS  FOR 
FALL  SOWING 

Headquarters  For  Quality  Farm  Seeds 

EDWARD  F.  DIBBLE 
SEED  GROWER 

Box  B,  Honeoye  Falls,  N.  Y. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Spruce; 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall — only  $1  postpaid,  22  only 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

American  Arborvitae,  Red  Pine, 

Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 

Red  Spruce,  all  25  for  33.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c).  Free 
illustrated  prlceillst  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  ALE  TREES  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  LIVE. 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  BN -9 1 1  Fryeburg,  Main* 


%ftab>tuy  APPLE 

^ 1 Write  today  for 
Maloney’s  big  FREE 
Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES 

_  — Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 

Cherry,  Plum  —  raised  on  our  600 
acres  in  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Catalog  also  shows  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Evergreens,  Roses 
and  hundreds  of  other  items.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  67th 
Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


20  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

On#  dozen  large  aetorted  2  year  plant * 
Early  Midteaton  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hanunenten,  N.  J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS,  Box  555,  BROWNS  MILLS,  N.  J. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept,  RNY, Johnstown. Pa. 

EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  free  price  -list 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  Eicher  Road.,  Emsworth  2,  Pa. 


Dl-info  B EST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  free. 
Strawberry  rlants BASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown,  Del. 

FOR  SALE: 

MASSEY  HARRIS  2  ROW  CORN  PICKER  —  in 
best  of  condition.  Used  two  seasons.  $2100.00. 

Snyders’  Implement  Store,  Kittanning,  Penna. 

NEW  CHAIN  SlAW— $275 

C.  LOOMIS _ BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


At  New  York’s  Potato  Field  Day 


Potato  growers  and  their  families 
—an  estimated  10,000  of  them — from 
the  potato  sections  of  New  York  and 
the  Northeast,  and  from  Michigan, 
Pennsylvania,  Ohio  and  Canada 
turned  out  for  the  recent  annual  field 
day  of  the  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
at  Sauquoit. 

Wells  Aldrich,  a  young  potato 
grower  who  came  to  Oneida  County 
from  Long  Island  in  1940,  was  the 
host,  and  visitors  had  a  chance  to 
inspect  his  farm  operation.  Besides 
growing  both  market  and  seed  pota¬ 
toes,  he  raises  canning  peas,  cauli¬ 
flower,  brussels  sprouts,  and  grain. 

In  yield  test  plots  of  old  and  new 
varieties  the  USDA  variety,  Kenne¬ 
bec,  still  looked  the  most  promising 
for  next  year.  It  is  high  yielding, 
blight  resistant  and  has  good  quality. 
Two  Canadian  varieties,  KeswicK 
(early)  and  Canso  (late),  also  looked 
like  good  prospects.  They  have  good 
shape,  bright  skin  coloring  and  are 
blight  resistant.  Several  Ohio  grow¬ 
ers  expressed  interest  in  the  Chero¬ 
kee  which  has  both  scab  and  blight 
resistance,  a  combination  not  usually 
found.  These  growers  like  it  because 
potatoes  are  particularly  susceptible 
to  scab  in  their  alfalfa  soils  which 
have  a  high  pH.  It  is  an  early  va¬ 
riety  but  a  little  later  than  Cobbler. 

In  a  potato  planting  demonstration, 
Prof.  M.  W.  Meadows  of  Cornell  ex¬ 
plained  the  need  to  plant  the  potatoes 
about  three  inches  below  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  and  cover  them  shallow.  “Then 
the  potato  comes  out  faster  and 
there  is  less  trouble  from  tuber  rot,” 
he  said.  He  recommended  that  grow¬ 
ers  apply  fertilizer  in  bands  about 
two  inches  from  the  potato  and 
slightly  below.  “When  large  quanti¬ 
ties  were  used  in  upstate  New  York, 
it  has  been  found  profitable  to  broad¬ 
cast  half  of  the  fertilizer  and  to  band 
half,”  he  added. 


Boron  for  Alfalfa 

Will  you  please  advise  me  if  it  will 
be  all  right  to  use  about  eight  or  10 
pounds  of  borax  per  acre  in  top 
dressing  my  alfalfa  after  the  second 
cutting?  I  plan  to  use  300  to  400 
pounds  of  muriate  of  potash  and  acid 
phosphate  per  acre  and  add  the  bo¬ 
rax,  mixing  it  with  the  phosphate. 

Are  there  two  varieties  of  alfalfa? 
I  bought  seed  from  two  different 
sources  last  year,  planting  one-half 
of  the  field  to  each.  One  half  of  the 
field  is  tall  and  vigorous,  and  the 
other  half  short  with  stems  and 
leaves  very  fine.  This  led  me  to  think 
they  must  be  different  varieties. 
What  do  you  think?  J.G.  w. 

Greene  County,  N.  Y. 

In  the  late  1930’s,  it  was  found  in 
Connecticut  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Northeast  that  much  of  the  yellow¬ 
ing  of  the  top  leaves  of  alfalfa  was 
caused  by  a  deficiency  of  boron. 
Further  checking  of  the  prevalence 
of  this  deficiency  on  farms  showed 
the  trouble  to  be  so  widespread  in 
Connecticut  during  dry  weather  that 
it  appeared  advisable  to  insure 
against  such  yellowing  and  some  re¬ 
duction  in  growth  by  simply  includ¬ 
ing  about  20  pounds  per  acre  of 
borax  with  the  first  fertilizer  to  be 
applied  to  alfalfa  fields,  whether  be¬ 
fore  or  after  seeding.  Long-time  ex¬ 
periments  at  the  Storrs  Station,  on 
a  soil  common  on  dairy  farms  of 
Connecticut,  indicated  that  one  ap¬ 
plication  every  four  to  five  years  of 
20  pounds  of  borax  per  acre,  con¬ 
taining  slightly  over  two  pounds  of 
actual  boron,  prevented  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  practically  all  symptoms  of 
boron  deficiency  on  alfalfa.  Less  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  resulted  in  similar 
recommendations  for  apples. 

In  addition  to  alfalfa  and  apples, 
several  vegetables  are  likely  to  ob¬ 
tain  insufficient  boron  from  the  soil 
‘for  maximum  yields  or  acceptable 
quality  or  both.  For  example,  turnips 
grown  on  nine  of  10  common 
Connecticut  soils,  without  added 
boron,  had  such  corky  centers  they 
were  inedible.  It  is  recommended  in 
Connecticut,  therefore,  that  10  to  30 
pounds  per  acre  of  borax  (11  per 
cent  boron),  or  the  equivalent,  be 
applied  for  the  following  vegetables: 
beet,  cabbage,  cauliflower,  celery, 
lettuce,  spinach  and  rutabaga  tur¬ 
nip.  The  exact  amount  depends  on 
whether  any  borax  has  been  added 


For  growers  interested  in  irri¬ 
gation,  Cornell  agricultural  engineer 
E.  V.  Markwardt  had  this  advice: 
“Get  assistance  in  planning  your  irri¬ 
gation.  Don’t  install  irrigation  unless 
you  are  getting  high  returns  per  acre 
and  make  sure  beforehand  that  you 
have  an  adequate  water  supply.”  He 
said  that  on  the  average  once  in  five 
years  production  is  doubled  by  irri¬ 
gating. 

Demonstrating  vine  killing,  Pro¬ 
fessor  Meadows  and  Ivan  Bigalow, 
district  agricultural  engineer,  ad¬ 
vised  that  in  years  like  this  one  it  is 
a  good  idea  to  kill  the  vines  10  days 
to  two  weeks  before  digging.  With 
conditions  favorable  for  blight,  blight 
rot  is  likely  to  occur  in  the  tubers 
with  losses  up  to  100  per  cent. 
Meadows  recommended  a  combi¬ 
nation  of  vine  chopping  and  chemi¬ 
cals  as  the  best  way  to  kill  the  vines. 
The  rotobeater  will  knock  down 
vigorous  vines  which  are  difficult  to 
kill  with  the  chemicals.  Then  the 
chemicals  can  be  applied  to  the 
stalks. 

The  Empire  State  Potato  Club 
crowned  a  queen,  Miss  Diane  Dickin¬ 
son  of  Fulton,  Oswego  County;  run¬ 
ner-up  for  the  title  was  Miss  Janice 
Brownell  of  Cassville,  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty.  Both  of  them  are  daughters  of 
potato  growers.  The  growers’  wives 
had  their  day,  too.  In  a  contest  for 
the  best  potato  peeler  at  the  field  day, 
a  Pennsylvania  housewife,  Mrs. 
Clayton  Snyder  of  Neffs  came  out 
first.  Second  place  went  to  Mrs. 
Royal  Bence  of  Watertown,  N.  Y., 
and  Mrs.  Mary  Harper  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  was  third. 

Milton  E.  Hislop,  county  agri¬ 
cultural  agent  in  Oneida  County,  was 
chairman  of  the  event  and  H.  J. 
Evans  of  Georgetown  president  of 
the  Potato  Club  was  in  charge  of  the 
trade  show.  M.  Scofield 


before,  the  kind  of  soil,  and  the  crop. 
Such  amounts  of  borax  are  usually 
mixed  with  the  regular  fertilizer 
used  on  the  crop  by  the  dealer  at  the 
request  of  the  farmer.  In  some 
States,  about  five  pounds  of  borax 
are  added  to  every  ton  of  fertilizer 
regardless  of  the  crop  or  kind  of  soil. 
Personally,  I  do  not  like  that  practice 
so  well  because  in  some  cases  too 
little  boi’on  will  be  added,  in  many 
others  too  much. 

In  any  case,  it  is  advisable  to  con¬ 
sult  with  your  county  agent  or  ex¬ 
tension  specialist  about  such  matters. 
Usually  they  are  familiar  with  local 
conditions  and  can  give  good  advice. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  alfalfa. 
In  Connecticut,  we  recommend  two 
wilt-resistant  varieties — Buffalo  and 
Ranger.  The  former  is  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  to  leaf-spot,  a  fungus  disease 
prevalent  in  humid  weather,  while 
the  latter  is  more  winter  hardy.  After 
10  years  of  tests,  we  prefer  Buffalo 
but  in  this  case  also  I  think  you 
should  consult  your  local  county 
agent.  B.  A.  Brown 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  There’s  Good  Value  in  Wood 
Chips. 

By  Ron  Richardson. 

•  Blueberries  in  Maine. 

By  Walter  A.  Withrow. 

•  Strawberries  for  the  Home 
Garden. 

By  Clarence  E.  Baker. 

•  Artificial  Breeding  Is  Big 
Business. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Breeding  Influence  on  Egg 
Production. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Time  to  Start  Feeding  Next 
Winter’s  Layers. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 


Preparing  a  Berry  Bed 

How  does  one  prepare  a  bed  for 
raspberries  and  strawberries? 

New  York  b.  m.  m. 

Land  used  for  strawberries  and 
raspberries  should  be  well  supplied 
with  organic  matter  which  may  be 
obtained  from  stable  manure  or  by 
plowing  under  a  green  manure  crop. 
The  manure  is  applied  at  the  rate 
of  10  or  more  tons  to  the  acre  before 
plowing.  The  green  manure  is  best 
supplied  by  turning  under1  a  clover 
or  alfalfa  sod.  If  a  grass  sod  is  used, 
a  hoed  crop  should  be  grown  one 
year  before  planting  the  berries  so 
as  to  get  rid  of  white  grubs  which 
sometimes  infest  grass  sods  and  are 
very  fond  of  strawberry  roots. 

Berry  ground  should  be  as  free 
from  weeds  as  possible.  A  hoed  crop 
one  year  before  the  berries  that  is 
kept  as  clean  as  possible  will  take 
care  of  the  perennial  weeds,  such  as 
quack  grass,  and  prevent  the  annual 
weeds  from  seeding.  If  the  hoed  crop 
is  one  that  is  harvested  early,  rye  or 
rye  grass  may  be  planted  in  Septem¬ 
ber  and  turned  under  in  the  Spring. 

Fall  plowing  followed  by  disking 
and  dragging  in  the  Spring  and  a 
float  .  to  smooth  the  ground  before 
planting  should  put  the  soil  in  good 
shape  for  planting. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 


Machines  for  Farm.  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.50 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson .  4.50 

Fundamentals  of  Soil  Science, 

Millar  and  Turk . 4.00 

Practical  Field  Crop  Production, 
Ahlgren,  Snell,  etc . 4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Johnny  Krill,  nine,  on  his  father’s  farm  at  North  Lima,  Ohio,  is  sawing  a 
bale  of  hay  in  half,  lengthwise,  to  be  fed  to  his  crossbred  Guernsey- Jersey 
calf.  On  the  Krill  dairy  farm  it  has  been  observed  that  calves  will  eat  the 
resulting  shorter  hay,  produced  by  sawing,  much  more  readily  than  the 
usual  longer  lengths.  The  longer  stems  seem  to  offer  an  uncomfortable 
resistance  in  the  mouth,  so  that  the  calf  gets  tired  of  chewing.  The  shorter 
hay  also  requires  no  excessive  tugging  by  the  calf.  It  takes  Johnny  about  a 
minute  to  saw  a  bale  of  hay  in  half,  using  an  ordinary  carpenter’s  handsaw. 
Grown  animals  will  also  eat  more  of  poorer  quality  hay  if  the  bale  is 

cut  in  half. 
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You  can  do  so  much  work— with  so  little  fuel! 

Make  the  gallon-of-gas  test  with  the  two-plow,  two-row  Farmall  Super  C  tractor. 
Sock  the  plow  down  deep  into  the  toughest  plowing !  Prove  to  yourself  how  much 
farther  a  Farmall  Super  C  runs  on  a  gallon  of  gasoline-how  much  more  work  you 
can  do— than  with  other  similar-size  tractors. 


You  can  feel  the  positive  pull-power 

Try  the  Farmall  Super  C  on  heavy  drawbar  work.  Feel  the  sure  traction,  the  extra. 
pull-power  as  the  big,  54-inch-high  tires  take  hold.  See  the  clean,  slip-free  tracks  of 
the  tire  cleats.  Notice,  too,  how  the  big-diameter  steering  wheel,  double-disc  brakes 
and  swinging  drawbar  permit  you  to  make  smooth,  easy  turns  in  soft  ground. 


You  Can  Cultivate  High  Crops 


Look  at  the  ample  clearance  under  both  tractor  and  cultivator  with  a  McCormick 
Farmall.  You  can  cultivate  later  in  the  season  as  crops  grow  taller.  There’s  23%-inch 
clearance  with  the  Super  C;  2154t  with  the  Super  A;  19 Vs  with  the  Cub.  \ou  can 
side-dress  with  the  same  fertilizer  unit  that  works  with  the  matching  planter. 


You  Enjoy  All-Day  Driving  Comfort 

Slip  into  the  driver’s  seat  of  a  Farmall.  Take  the  wheel— see  how  easily  the  tractor 
handles.  Feel  how  the  seat  absorbs  the  bumps  and  jolts  ...  all  day  long.  Notice  how 
handy  the  controls  are— from  hydraulic  Touch -Control  levers  to  the  conveniently  lo¬ 
cated  brake  and  clutch  pedals.  All  controls  are  designed  with  your  fomfort  in  mind. 


YES  .  .  .  prove  to  yourself  that  you  can  farm  better  .  .  .  that  you  can  PRODUCE  MORE  .  .  . 
with  a  McCormick  Farmall  tractor  and  your  choice  of  a  full  line  of  McCormick  implements. 
See  your  International  Harvester  dealer  today  for  a  "prove-to-yourself"  demonstration. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 


International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  . 
Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois 
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It’s  the  NEW 

HOMELITE 


27  lbs.,... 4  H.P. 
More  power  per  lb. 
than  any  other  saw 


ONE  MAN 
Chain  Saw 


Straight  Blade  or  Bow  Saws 


It’s  the  newest  and  the  best 
.  .  .  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle.  Yes  and  faster,  much  faster.  Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  16  seconds.  Cuts 
trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a  one-man  saw  that  really  does  the 
work  of  other  two-man  saws.  And  whether  you’re  felling,  bucking,undercutting 
or  notching,  this  new  Homelite  Saw  will  give  you  greater  output  because  of 
its  easier  handling,  less  fatigue  on  the  operator  and  greater  productive  power. 
Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline- 
engine-driven  units.  This  new,  rugged,  lightweight  saw  is  the  one  saw  that  will 
give  you  more  cutting  with  less  maintenance  than  any  other  saw.  We  can 
prove  it.  Ask  for  a  Free  on-the-job  Demonstration. 


KEEP  YOUR  TREES,  SHRUBS,  CROPS 
SAFE  FROM  DEER  AND  RABBITS 


m 

(^yOod-rite  ZbIbD* 

(*»  u.  j.  »«i.  on. 


GOOD-RITE  z.i.p.  stops  deer  and  rabbit 
damage  to  leaves,  vines  and  twigs, 
during  both  the  growing  and  dormant 
season.  It  is  simply  sprayed  on.  If  browsing 
animals  nibble  the  z.i.p. -sprayed  growth, 
they  find  the  taste  so  unpalatable  they  stop ! 

Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  easy  to  use.  Just  mix 
with  water  and  apply  as  a  spray.  Resists 
washing  off  even  in  heavy  rain  or  snow. 
Economical  and  non-injurious.  Tested  and 
proved  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  authorities  in 
many  states. 

Protect  your  trees,  shrubs  and  crops 
against  damage  now — with  Good-rite  z.i.p. 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

Dept.  CO -5 

117  liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 


Good-rife  z.i.p.  is  a  product  of 

B.  F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 

A  Division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


Two-man  Models  — 
24"  to  48"  Capacity 


One-man  Models  — 
20"  to  48"  Capacity 

For  your  wood-cutting  jobs,  the  R-P  50  Chain 
Saw  is  the  best  farm  hand  you  can  get.  Fast-cutting, 
dependable  and  rugged,  the  R-P  50  makes  light  work 
of  cordwood  and  fencepost  cutting  and  land  clearing, 
coupon  today  for  the  full  facts  on  R-P  50's. 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  bulletin  describing 
R-P  50  Portable  Chain  Saws. 


I 


Name . . . 

Address. . . . . . . . . . 

City . - . State. 


|  ||  ' 

Tor 

VWlliptUlU 

HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2609  Riverdole  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

InforMotJon 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-5>06.  i 

CD  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

Q  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

'  A”  -/ 

Pettier  InifOines 

« 

Name  1 

Address 

L .  •  ....... 

Town  County  -  State  j 

The  Garden 


Fall  is  the  nicest  time  of  the  year 
on  the  farm.  If  crops  have  been  good, 
then  is  the  time  to  enjoy  them.  If 
not,  it  is  nearer  to  Spring  when  a 
new  season  begins.  In  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  and  Southern  New 
England  there  is  still  time  to  plant  a 
late  crop  of  spinach,  lettuce  and 
radishes.  Planted  the  first  week  in 
September,  if  growing  conditions  are 
good,  they  will  make  a  crop  for 
November  and  early  December.  If 
the  plants  are  not  large  enough  to 
pick  before  cold  weather,  they  are 
just  right  to  carry  over  Winter  for  an 
early  spring  crop.  A  light  mulching 
of  hay  or  straw  will  prevent  heaving 
of  the  soil,  and  they  should  be 
planted  on  level  ground  to  avoid 
washing.  Use  winter  varieties  of 
spinach  for  this  crop,  such  as  Vir¬ 
ginia  Savoy  or  Old  Dominion.  The 
Boston  type  of  lettuce  is  best  for  late 
planting.  Peas  can  also  be  planted 
late  in  the  Fall  just  before  the 
ground  freezes.  They  should  not 
germinate,  but  are  in  the  ground 
ready  to  start  early  next  season. 
Plant  in  shallow  furrows  and  cover 
lightly.  A  light  mulch  will  help  to 
prevent  the  seed  from  washing  out 
during  winter  rains. 

From  the  time  of  the  first  frost 
until  the  ground  freezes  is  a  good 
time  to  plant  nearly  all  perennials, 
fruit  trees,  berry  bushes  and  many 
flowers  and  bulbs.  While  there  may 
be  some  loss  from  winter  killing,  es¬ 
pecially  in  the  later  plantings,  the 
weather  is  usually  much  more  favor¬ 
able  for  planting  at  this  time  of  the 
year.  * 

Fall  Planting  of  Strawberries 

Strawberries  can  be  planted  any 
time  when  the  weather  is  cool  and 
moist.  Since  the  plants  set  at  this 
time  of  the  year  will  not  make  many 
runner  plants,  they  should  be  placed 
closer  together  in  the  row  than  when 
planting  in  the  Spring.  Fairland, 
Temple  and  Sparkle  have  given  ex¬ 
cellent  results  in  southern  New 
England.  Midland  and  Fairpeake 
have  the  best  quality,  while  Redstar 
is  one  of  the  best  late  varieties. 
Strawberries  set  after  the  middle  of 
September  should  not  be  allowed  to 
produce  fruit  the  next  year,  but 
should  be  handled  the  same  as 
Spring  set  plants,  that  is,  placed 
farther  apart  and  have  the  blossoms 
picked  off.  Late  set  plants  are  ready 
to  start  growth  in  the  early  Spring 
and  should  make  an  excellent  growth 
and  a  good  crop  of  berries  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Many  gardeners  can 
find  time  to  set  strawberries  in  the 
Fall  when  they  cannot  get  the  job 
done  in  the  Spring. 

Time  to  Seed  the  Lawn 

At  the  time  of  the  first  frost  is  the 
best  time  to  seed  a  new  lawn  or 
renovate  and  fertilize  an  old  one. 
Crabgrass  and  other  summer  weeds 
are  killed  by  frost.  Bare  spaces 
should  be  raked  free  of  dead  grass, 
fertilized  and  reseeded.  All  lawns 
will  be  benefited  by  an  application 
of  loam,  organic  matter  in  the  form 
of  manure,  peat  moss,  compost, 
cottonseed  meal  or  castor  bean  pom¬ 
ace,  and  a  good  lawn  fertilizer  such 
as  the  10-5-5  formula,  20  to  30 
pounds  per  thousand  square  feet. 
Lime  may  be  needed  but  is  usually 
not  applied  more  often  than  every 
five  years,  75  to  100  pounds  per 
thousand  square  feet. 

The  Fall  is  the  best  time  to  add 
manure,  compost  and  lime  to  the 
garden  area.  Spread  evenly  and  turn 
under.  Leave  the  surface  rough  over 
Winter.  For  early  planting  next 
Spring  all  that  is  needed  is  to  rake 
the  surface  smooth.  Bare  spaces  sub¬ 
ject  to  washing  can  be  protected  by 
cover  crops  of  rye  or  oats,  seeded  be¬ 
fore  the  ground  begins  to  freeze.  Oats 
die  during  the  Winter  and  are  better 
than  rye  where  the  ground  is  to  be 
planted  early. 

Frost-Hardy  Vegetables 

Frost  will  be  noticed  first  on  the 
pumpkin  and  squash  leaves.  Well 
matured  fruits  on  these  vines  will  not 
be  injured  by  light  frosts,  but  may 
be  severely  injured  or  ruined  by  a 
hard  frost.  It  i  best  not  to  take  any 
chance  with  them,  and  therefore  they 
should  be  put  under  cover  before 
frost.  Squash,  pumpkins  and  sweet 
potatoes  should  be  cured  in  a  warm 
dry,  well  ventilated  place  for  several 
weeks,  then  placed  in  the  coolest  part 
of  a  dry,  heated  cellar.  This  curing 
process  heals  the  cuts  and  bruises. 
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in  September 

After  curing,  these  vegetables  should 
not  be  handled. 

Small  cabbages,  especially  the 
Savoy  type,  cauliflower,  broccoli  and 
Brussels  sprouts,  and  celery  will 
withstand  light  frost  and  are  usually 
left  outdoors  until  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze.  Kale  and  collards  are  only 
at  their  best  after  hard  frosts,  and 
with  a  little  protection  by  a  covering 
with  hay  or  snow  will  be  good  all 
Winter.  Root  crops  such  as  carrots, 
beets,  parsnips,  leeks,  salsify  should 
be  dug  just  before  the  ground  freezes 
and  placed  on  top  of  the  ground  in  a 
shady  protected  place  and  covered 
with  leaves  or  hay.  All  but  the 
carrots  and  beets  are  improved  by 
freezing  and  can  be  gotten  out  even 
when  the  ground  is  frozen,  and  used 
all  Winter. 

Storing  Vegetables 

Potatoes  are  dug  as  soon  as  the 
vines  are  killed  by  frost  and  placed 
in  a  cool,  moist  cellar  or  storage  pit. 
Small  lots  of  cabbage  and  celery  can 
be  kept  in  good  condition  for  a 
month  or  more  by  digging  the  plants 
with  their  roots  and  transplanting  t  j 
a  cool  moist  cellar  or  trench  and 
watering  the  roots  occasionally,  if 
necessary,  to  keep  the  leaves  fresh. 

Tomatoes  that  are  well  grown  on 
a  healthy  plant  and  are  beginning  to 
turn  white  can  be  picked  before 
frost  and  ripened  indoors.  Place  them 
in  ventilated  baskets  in  a  cool  place 
and  sprinkle  lightly  with  water  every 
day  or  two.  Remove  the  fruits  as  they 
begin  to  turn  red  and  ripen  them  in 
the  sun.  It  is  not  satisfactory  to  pull 
up  the  plants  and  hang  them  under 
cover  as  some  suggest  because  the 
plants  dry  out  quickly  and  the  fruits 
then  drop  off.  Handle  peppers  the 
same  way  as  tomatoes.  Late  matur¬ 
ing  sweet  corn  can  be  pulled  with  a 
ball  of  earth  around  the  roots  and 
placed  in  a  shed  where  the  ears  will 
remain  in  edible  condition  for 
several  weeks.  D.  F.  Jones 


Snakeroot  Poisoning 

White  snakeroot  is  responsible  for 
more  cases  of  forage  poisoning  in 
cattle  and  sheep  than  any  other 
plant.  This  poisonous  plant  causes 
trembles,  also  called  milk  sickness. 
It  is  a  round-stem  woodland  growth 
about  three  feet  high  and  has  spear¬ 
head-shaped  leaves,  each  with  three 
prominent  veins  and  with  an  under¬ 
surface  that  is  shiny  in  comparison 
with  the  dull  upper  surfaces.  It  bears 
clusters  of  white  flowers  in  the  Fall, 
usually  in  September. 

Its  poisonous  property  is  a  chemi¬ 
cal,  known  as  trematol,  that  not  only 
poisons  livestoick,  but  also  can  cause 
fatal  illness  in  people  who  consume 
milk  from  poisoned  cows.  About 
three  pounds  of  white  snakeroot  are 
enough  to  kill  a  sheep  or  goat. 
Horses,  mules  and  cattle  may  suc¬ 
cumb  on  about  10  pounds. 

Affected  animals  become  listless, 
frequently  develop  severe  trembles, 
lose  weight  and  die  of  exhaustion.  In 
addition  to  medical  treatment  given 
by  or  prescribed  by  the  veterinarian, 
farmers  are  advised  to  milk  the 
poisoned  cows  regularly,  because 
milking  is  one  of  the  few  ways  of 
removing  the  poison.  Such  milk 
should  be  discarded,  since  it  is  unfit 
for  animal  or  human  consumption. 

If  prompt  steps  are  taken  to 
supply  an  abundance  of  good  forage 
to  the  entire  herd  as  soon  as  the 
first  animals  show  signs  of  snakeroot 
poisoning,  additional  cases  may  be 
avoided. 


Books  for  Home  Gardeners 

Vegetable  Crops, 

Homer  C.  Thompson . $6.00 

Botany— An  Introduction  to  Plant 
Science. 

W.  W.  Robbins  &  T.  E.  Weier.$5.00 
Modern  Farmers’  Cyclopedia  of 
Agriculture,  Early  V.  Wilcox.  5.00 
New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

10,000  Garden  Questions  Answered, 

F.  F.  Rockwell .  4.95 

Propagation  of  Plants, 

Kains  &  McQueston .  4.50 

The  Vegetable  Growing  Business, 

R.  L.  and  G.  S  Watts .  4.00 

The  Hive  and  the  Honey  Bee, 

Roy  A.  Grout .  4.00 

Greenhouse  Gardening  for  Every¬ 
one,  Ernest  Chabot .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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How  Important  Is  the 
Brood  Cow? 

(Continued  from  Rage  510) 
of  milk,  987  pounds  of  fat  and,  in 
four  lactations,  2X — 305 — M.E.,  she 
averaged  13,714—3.68—505.  There 
have  been  24  descendants  in  this  line 
which  average  12,076  milk,  3.85  test 
and  465  fat.  At  present  there  are 
three  cows  remaining  in  this  line 
which  average  12,703 — 4.00 — 508,  as 
well  as  four  yearlings  and  calves. 

The  fifth  and  last  daughter  made 
a  junior  two-year-old  record  of 
18,736  pounds  of  milk,  646  pounds  of 
fat,  and  in  eight  lactations  on  a  2X 
— 305 — M.E.  basis,  she  averaged 
14,413 — 3.61 — 520.  Eleven  descen¬ 
dants  in  this  line  have  averaged 
13,341 — 3.75 — 500.  We  now  have  five 
cows  in  this  line  which  average 
13,337 — 3.82 — 509,  as  well  as  nine 
yearlings  and  calves. 

There  has  been  a  total  of  77  of 
the  descendants  of  Countess  Chloe  in 
the  herd,  of  which  55  in  199  lacta¬ 
tions  have  averaged,  2X — 305 — M.E., 
13,090—3.72—487.  The  University’s 
Holstein  herd  still  has  14  cows  which 
in  31  lactations  have  averaged  13,222 
— 3.84 — 508,  20  yearlings  and  heifer 
calves.  The  type  score  of  her  61  de¬ 
scendants  which  have  been  classified 
is  83.2. 

Countess  Chloe  and  her  descen¬ 
dants  are  by  20  different  bulls  rang¬ 
ing  in  numbers  from  14  to  one 
daughter  by  each  bull.  Some  of  these 
bulls  were  good,  some  indifferent, 
some  bad.  Could  we  have  avoided 
using  the  three  or  four  bad  bulls,  the 
figures  for  production  and  -  type 
would,  of  course,  be  better  than  they 
are. 

When  Countess  Chloe  was  in  the 
herd,  she  was  one  out  of  35  animals. 
Because  of  her  own  good  type  and 
production,  her  descendants  have 
been  retained  so  that  at  present  90 
per  cent  of  the  herd,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  in  this  remarkable  cow 
family.  The  other  10  per  cent  traces 
back  to  two  other  cows  which  were 
in  the  herd  when  Countess  Chloe 
was. . 

She  has  been  a  great  Herd  Mother. 
She  excelled  in  type  and  production 
but  as  mentioned,  was  a  little  off  in 
her  regularity  of  reproduction.  She 
also  had  the  desirable  factor  of 
longevity,  dying  at  the  age  of  13 
from  a  tumor. 

Thus  it  can  readily  be  seen  that  at 
least  equal  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  female  side  of  the  pedigree, 
when  it  is  desired  to  establish  and 
maintain  a  constructive  breeding 
program. 


Failing  Water  Supply 

I  have  a  spring  525  feet  from  our 
house  that  has  been  in  operation  for 
40  years  without  any  trouble.  Two 
years  ago  our  neighbor  let  in  his 
cattle  and  two  heavy  horses  and 
their  passage  was  about  15  feet  above 
my  spring.  Their  traffic  seemed  to 
make  the  ground  soggy,  so  I  asked 
him  to  keep  them  out.  Since  then,  the 
ground  is  very  soft  at  all  times  and 
the  spring  has  less  water.  I’ve  in¬ 
quired  what  to  do  from  the  farmers 
around  here  for  the  past  year  and 
each  one  has  a  different  solution.  So 
I  m  puzzled  what  to  do.  Four  say, 
Heave  the  spring  alone.”  Two  say, 
“dig  down  above  the  spring  and  pipe 
it  into  the  spring.”  Others  say, 
loosen  the  rocks  and  dirt  in  the 
spring.”  The  water  has  been  quite 
riley  at  times  but  clears  up  after  a 
couple  of  days.  I  can’t  afford  to  take 
any  chances  so  I’d  be  very  grateful 
to  you  for  your  advice.  I’d  like  to 
cement  the  interior  of  the  spring  if 
possible.  The  ground  above  the 
spring  that  I  speak  of  is  elevated 
about  four  and  a  half  feet.  w.  h.  p. 

New  York 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  your 
solution  to  restore  the  spring  to  its 
original  status.  Apparently  the 
traffic  has  destroyed  the  system  of 
channels  that  conducted  the  water  to 
your  point  of  collection,  and  most  of 
the  water  is  now  coming  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  ground  and  evaporating. 

I  would  suggest  you  install  a  series 
°t  drains  filled  with  small  stones 
across  the  area  where  the  traffic  has 
caused  the  sogginess.  This  will  pro¬ 
vide  avenues  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground  that  should  restore  the 
now  of  water  to  the  point  of  origin — 
other  words,  to  replace  the 
channels  that  were  destroyed. 

A  concrete  storage  tank  with  a 
'>ght  cover  would  be  a  proper  step 
toward  better  drinking  water,  b.k.s. 


without  spraying  your  cows 

This  simplified  program  saves  you  time,  money  and  materials  using — 


ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays 


New,  proven  method  of  fly  control  for  dairies 
effectively  kills  house  flies  and  stable  flies.  Also, 
many  farmers  report  control  of  barn  flies  in  barns 
sprayed  with  ISOTOX. 


Spray  outside  of  barns,  calf  pens,  creameries, 
and  other  buildings  thoroughly  to  the  point  of 
run-off.  Any  type  of  pressure  sprayer  may  be 
used.  Less  than  100  pounds  is  effective. 


>nger  residual  life  may  be  obtained  by  painting 
oors,  windows  and  ceilings  and  wherever  flies 
jngregate.  Closing  windows  and  doors  of  barns 
icreases  the  residual  period  of  ISOTOX  Lindane. 


Lindane  approved  by  U.S.D.A. 
for  dairy  barn  fly  control.  Knocks  flies 
down  fast- effective  residual  life! 


Comparisons  prove  more  real  value  for  your  money.  ISOTOX 
Lindane  sprays  are  concentrated.  Don’t  be  confused  by  apparently 
cheaper  materials  which  are  actually  more  expensive.  You  dilute 
ISOTOX  yourself.  The  average  cost  at  maximum  dosage  is  46<f  per 
gallon.  The  cost  of  controlling  lice  on  dairy  cattle  is  as  low  as  6<f  per 
gallon.  Choose  between  these  concentrated,  easy-to-use  formulations: 

1.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  12.5% 
Lindane. 

2.  ISOTOX  Dairy  Spray,  a  wettable  powder  containing  25  %  Lindane. 

3.  ISOTOX  Lindane  Spray  Liquid,  an  emulsive  liquid,  containing 
12.9%  Lindane. 

4.  ISOTOX  Liquid  Dairy  Spray,  an  emulsive  liquid  containing  20% 
Lindane. 

Lindane  kills  most  flies  resistant  to  other  chemicals  — it  is  compatible 
with  most  insecticides  and  is  being  combined  with  less  effective  com¬ 
pounds  to  give  them  more  "oomph”  (i.e.,  fly  killing  effectiveness). 
ISOTOX  Dairy  Sprays  and  ISOTOX  Lindane  Sprays,  however,  re¬ 
quire  no  other  chemical  combined  with  them  to  be  effective  fly  killers 
—  just  good  sanitary  practices  and  proper  timing  of  spraying  are 
important.  Manure  piles  should  be  treated  and  removed  regularly. 

Other  Uses.  ISOTOX  insecticides  containing  Lindane,  may  be  used 
on  sheep,  beef  cattle  and  horses  to  control  ticks,  lice,  mange,  flies, 
mosquitoes  and  fleas.  Lindane  is  approved  by  the  U.S.D.A  for  direct 
use  on  dairy  cattle  for  control  of  mange  (sarcoptic  and  psoroptic) 
and  lice. 

READ  WHAT  AUTHORITIES  SAY  ABOUT  LINDANE: 

H.  H.  Schwardt,  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  New  York,  January,  1950— Chemical  Industries . 

"Among  the  new  insecticides.  Lindane  appears  likely  to  attain  the 
widest  usefulness  in  recommendations  for  livestock  parasite  control. 
It  will  kill  most  of  the  insects  that  attack  livestock  or  infest  animal 
quarters  ...  In  addition,  Lindane  is  one  of  the  few  materials  that 

kill  DDT- resistant  house  flies  . . .” 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Release  #E-800,  May,  1950. 

"Lindane  has  been  found  by  various  investi¬ 
gators  to  be  effective  residual  insecticide  for 
the  control  of  the  house  fly  including  strains 
resistant  to  DDT . . 

For  further  information,  call  your  nearest 
dealer  or  contact  any  office  below: 


CALIFORNIA  SPRAY- CHEMICAL  Corp. 
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This  little  yellow  saw 


This  5-horsepower  McCulloch 
chain  saw  is  available  with  blades 
up  to  5  feet  long. 


is  full  of  labor-saving  tricks! 

It  saws  just  as  fast  upside  down  as  rightside  up  —  a 
McCulloch  trick  that  speeds  up  any  wood-cutting  operation. 
(The  secret’s  in  the  floatless  aircraft-type  carburetor.) 

An  even  greater  labor-saving  feature  is  light,  light  weight. 
This  remarkable  power  saw  weighs  under  25  pounds  com¬ 
plete.  (Including  3-horsepower,  2-cycle  gasoline  engine,  steel 
blade  and  Sabertooth  cutter  chain,  automatic  clutch, 
automatic-rewind  starter,  etc.) 

For  timber  cutting  or  any  tree  work,  get  a  fast,  efficient 
McCulloch  chain  saw.  Priced  from  $325,f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 


This  7-horsepower,  55-pound 
McCulloch  chain  saw  is  used  by 
woodsmen  for  production  logging. 


FOR  DIGGING  HOLES 

The  Earth  Drill  attaches  to  5  or 
'7  horsepower  McCulloch  saw 
engines  in  one  minute.  It  digs 
post  holes  in  seconds,  anywhere 
a  man  can  walk. 


Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

McCUUOCH 


— 


World’,  larg**  Bu,‘ 


ilders  of  f^wor  Choir,  Sows 


I 

I 

•--'■A 


|  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP.  | 

j  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer:  I 


□  3-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw 


□  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  Earth  Drill 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS 

CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  California 


NAME. 


I 

i  ADDRESS. 

I 

L~zrz~. 


AMERICAN 

BEAN  THRESHER 

Double-cylinders  operating 
at  low  speed  reduce*  split¬ 
ting  of  seeds  to  a  mini¬ 
mum.  Less  than  $300  will 
buy  14  inch  thresher.  Write 
for.  free.  catalog,  and 
prices. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  SEPARATOR  CO. 
1023  Essex  St.  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnesota 


RICE  POTATO  DIGGERS  at  Attractive  Low  Price. 
Outstanding  Performance.  Exclusive  Features.  Order 
Now  for  immediate  shipment.  Repair  Parts  in  stock 
for  all  Model  Rice  Diggers.  Full  information  will 
be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 

THE  RICE  MFG  CO.  INC. 

Box  C  Honeoye  Falls,  N.Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOF ID  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Blzee  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Firmer*, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  8amplea.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Tears. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVA8  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


POST  YOUR  LAND! 

$3.50;  100.  $6.  Linen:  25.  $12.00. 
$2  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St., 


12”  x  12”  Card¬ 
board  Signs:  -50, 
Name  and  address 

Rochester  II.  N.Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS  —  Gal.  Steel,  all 
sizes  &.  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat. 
Free.  G.  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  Richfield  9,  Penna. 


Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive  literature . 


To  avoid  delay  — - 

Order  NOW — today 
Your  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 


Finest  silage  at  lowest  cost — 

For  nutritious  grass  and  corn  silage — 

Minimum  upkeep  — 

Exclusive  features  of  design,  strength  and  convenience  — 

These  features  and  many  more  are  all  yours  in  a  HARDER  WOOD 
STAVE  SILO.  The  Silo  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Compare  a  Harder — feature  for  feature — with  any  Silo  and  you,  too, 
will  choose  either  a  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  or  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO.  Either  or  both  will  prove  a  wise,  profitable  and 
satisfactory,  investment.  Installment  Terms  Available. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.,  Box  Q  Cobleskill,  New  York 


September  1,  1951 

Good  Roots — Good  Corn 


Most  of  'us  take  corn  roots  for 
granted.  We  know  that  roots  anchor 
the  plants.  They  also  absorb  and 
conduct  nutrients  from  the  soil.  But 
corn  root  systems  ai-e  underground. 
To  see  them  and  study  them,  they 
must  be  dug  up  and  washed.  This  is 
hard  work.  It  is  an  understatement 
to  say  that  corn  roots  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  our  attention  to  them 
indicates. 

How  well  the  corn  roots  serve  our 
purposes  depends  upon  their  inheri¬ 
tance  and  environment.  Form  and 
ty-pe  are  inherited.  Although  all  corn 
roots  are  fibrous,  some  tend  to  be 
shallow  rooted,  whereas  others  are 
relatively  deep  rooted.  One  inbred 
may  have  a  relatively  coarse  and 
sparsely  branched  root  system, 
whereas  another  may  have  a  directly 
opposite  type.  Whenever  four  inbreds 
are  used  to  make  a  double  cross  hy¬ 
brid,  the  inherent  characteristics  of 
the  inbreds  are  reflected  in  the  hy¬ 
brid. 

Influence  of  Soil  Texture 

Roots  develop  better  in  a  soil  of  good 
texture  than  in  a  soil  of  poor  texture. 
Soil  of  good  texture  has  a  higher 
water-holding  capacity,  hence  pro¬ 
vides  a  more  adequate  water  supply- 


When  corn  plants  have  many  fine 
and  well  distributed  roots,  they  are 
sure  to  be  sturdy  and  highy  pro¬ 
ductive,  unless  damaged  by  insects 
and  disease.  However,  sturdy  plants 
of  this  character  are  higher  in  their 
resistance  to  later  adverse  influences 
than  corresponding  corn  plants  with 
a  poor  root  system. 

to  the  roots.  With  the  same  amount 
of  rainfall,  on  sandy  loam  soil,  corn 
was  observed  to  wilt  in  20  days, 
whereas  on  medium  to  find  sandy 
soil,  corn  wilted  at  the  endx  of  12 
days.  Soil  texture  also  influences  in¬ 
filtration  of  water,  rate  of  water 
movement,  fertility,  structure,  aera¬ 
tion  and  temperature.  All  these  phys¬ 
ical  factors,  as  well  as  others,  acting 
together  have  a  tremejidous  effect 
on  root  development. 

Sometimes  we  overlook,  too,  that 
the  same  physical  factors  of  environ¬ 
ment  that  influence  root  growth  also 
influence  the  behavior  of  insects  and 
diseases  that  feed  or  live  on  the  corn 
roots.  Biotic  factors,  such  as  insects 
and  disease,  may  be  just  as  import¬ 
ant  as  physical  factors  in  determin¬ 
ing  root  growth  and  functional  capac¬ 
ity.  The  same  physical  factors  that 
favor  root  development  may  favor 
insect  abundance. 

Soil  Management  Influences 

Plant  breeders  can,  by  selection, 
obtain  certain  desirable  root  types 
and  forms.  They  can  compensate  for 
certain  environmental  factors  affect¬ 
ing  root  systems,  particularly  insects 
and  disease,  by  breeding  for  lower 
susceptibility.  They  cannot,  however, 
be  expected  to  select  root  systems 
which  will  overcome  severe  handi¬ 
caps  due  to  poor  management  of  the 
soil. 

In  an  experiment  conducted  at 
Hershey,  Pa.,  the  role  played  by 
good  roots  was  clearly  demonstrated. 
Six  hybrids  were  planted  on  repli¬ 
cated  plots,  fertilized  at  two  levels, 
600  and  1,200  pounds  of  10-10-10  per 
acre.  The  major  purpose  of  the  test 
was  to  discover  posible  differential 
responses  of  the  hybrids  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  combinations  and  levels  Of  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphorus  and  potash.  It  was 
expected  that  the  average  yields  of 
the  six  hybrids  would  be  greater  on 


the  higher  fertilizer  level  than  on  the 
lower.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  yields 
on  the  two  fertilizer  levels  were  not 
significantly  different.  Why? 

The  answer  to  such  a  question  may 
seem  simple,  but  it  is  likely  to  be 
complex.  A  change  in  any  one  factor 
may  initiate  a  series  of  adjustments 
of  far-reaching  consequences.  In  the 
instance  cited,  one  factor  after  an¬ 
other  had  to  be  considered.  Our  dif¬ 
ficulty,  we  knew,  did  not  lie  in  soil 
acidity;  the  soil  had  been  adequately 
limed.  There  was  some  evidence  that 
soil  compaction  was  a  factor.  Was  the 
supply  of  moisture  adequate?  How 
about  rainfall  during  July  and  Aug¬ 
ust?  Did  diseases  or  insects  play  eith¬ 
er  a  minor  or  major  role?  Could  the 
failure  have  been  due  to  the  method 
of  applying  the  fertilizer?  In  this 
experiment  the  fertilizer  had  been 
broadcast  and  plowed  down.  Did  two 
or  more  factors  operating  together 
tend  to  level  our  yields  in  spite  of 
different  amounts  of  fertilizer  used? 

As  far  as  could  be  observed  in  this 
experiment,  neither  the  type  nor  the 
form  of  root  systems  was  a  major  or 
direct  factor  in  the  failure  to  get  a 
fertilizer  response  (this  is  not  to  say, 
however,  that  form  or  type  could 
not  be  factors).  The  most  important 
cause  of  no  response  seemed  due  to 
an  insect,  an  environmental  factor, 
or  to  some  biotic  factor  all  too  com¬ 
monly  overlooked. 

Weather  and  Other  Factors 

Two  observations  led  us  to  suspect 
the  Southern  corn  root  worm:  First: 
Many  inbred  lines  in  the  corn  breed¬ 
ing  nursery,  planted  in  the  same  field 
as  the  test  and  at  the  same  time, 
suffered  severe  root  lodging.  The 
root  systems  of  some  inbreds  were 
so  severely  damaged  that  the  plants 
were  flat  on  the  ground;  others  suf¬ 
fered  varying  degrees  of  root  lodging. 
The  roots  had  been  so  severely 
pruned  that  they  not  only  provided 
inadequate  anchorage,  but  their  ca¬ 
pacity  to  function  in  absorption  and 
conduction  obviously  was  reduced. 
No  amount  of  fertilizer  could  have 
produced  a  satisfactory  yield  of  grain 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  root 
systems  were  practically  destroyed. 
Second:  It  was  also  observed  that 
the  hybrids  in  the  test  showed  root 
lodging.  When  roots'  were  removed 
from  the  ground  and  washed,  it  was 
apparent  that  only  portions  of  them 
had  reached  the  area  where  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  lay. 

To  aggravate  this  condition  fur¬ 
ther,  the  damaged  roots  probably  suf¬ 
fered  abnormally  from  gn  inadequate 
supply  of  rainfall.  With  an  adequate 
water  supply,  damaged  root  systems 
of  some  corn  hybrids  have  some  ca¬ 
pacity  to  recover  from  root  worm 
damage;  there  was  little  or  no  evi¬ 
dence  of  recovery  in  any  of  the  hy¬ 
brids  included  in  the  test.  A  corn 
plant,  to  yield  well,  must  have  a  con¬ 
tinuous  stream  of  water  passing 
through  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves. 
The  corn  root  worm  had  effectively 
destroyed  a  major  portion  of  the 
channels  through  which  the  water 
passes. 

Now,  while  the  root  worm  was  an 
important  factor  in  initiating  the  dif¬ 
ficulty,  it  can  by  no  means  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  it  was  alone  in  deliver¬ 
ing  the  knockout  blow.  The  hybrids 
in  this  test  were  by  no  means  excep¬ 
tional  in  their  resistance  to  corn  root 
rot  organisms.  It  would  seem  reason¬ 
able,  therefore,  to  suspect  that  the 
damaged  root  systems  would,  and 
did,  provide  an  excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  entrance  of  root  rot  organisms. 

It  all  adds  up  to  this:  generally 
speaking,  good  roots  mean  good  corn. 
Pennsylvania  L.  L.  Huber 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  5.75 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe .  3.95 

Managing  a  Farm, 

Sherman  Johnson .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3  7o 

Sales  Tax.) 
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•  ••  YOU  GEY*** 


When  You  Give  Farm  Animals 


:  STERLING 

®  MINERAL  BLUSAIT 

•  Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
®  But  they  become  still  health- 
#  ier,  bigger,,  more  productive, 
^  more  profitable,  when  fed 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
^  BLUSALT.  For  it  provides  salt 
H  plus  these  vital  trace  minerals: 

©  COBALT  —  for  better  appetites  — 
better  animal  growth. 
IODINE  —  essential  to  thyroid 
@  gland  and  its  secretion. 

^  MANGANESE  —  helps  prevent  ste¬ 
rility,  increases  lactation. 
®  IRON  —  for  healthy  red  blood  .  .  . 
^  helps  prevent  anemia. 

COPPER  —essential  to  convert  iron 
©  into  red  blood  cells. 
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ZINC  —  promotes 
longer  life. 


better  growth, 


INTERNATIONAL 
SALT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

®  •  •  *  •  I 


An  Easy,  Inexpensive  Way  to 
Provide  Essential  Minerals. 


Available  in  100-lb.  bags, 
50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  liks. 
Sold  by  authorized  deal¬ 
ers  everywhere.  Write 
for  literature. 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 

with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT  — STRONG  — DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

a  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 


GREENHOUSES 

/Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and| 
Horn©  Garden.  Mad©  in  parts  cut-to-iit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
l  hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for  , 
I  the  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs,  r 
'  Give  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  and  state  1 
if  for  home  use  or  business.  *-, 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

r  Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  Illinois  1 


BINOCULARS 


•  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precisian  ground  lenses  and 
eantesr  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept  RNB-23 


438  ASYLUM  ST., 


HARTFORD  3^00 N N , 


CULTILLER 


ROTARY  TRACTOR 

•  Flows,  Discs,  Morrows  in  On# 
Operation  I 

•ONLY  Tractor  with  Worm 
Gear  Drive, Automatic  Clutchl 

•  Perfect  for  All  Gardening  6 
Field  Jobs  I 

•  FREE  Illustrated  FaUfar  on  t# 
quest  shows  how  you  can  pro¬ 
duce  more  with  CULTILUttl 


AMERICA'S 
MOST 
VERSATILE 
GARDEN 
TOOL 


A  Ditch  Problem 

My  farm  lies  on  a  very  slight  slope 
with  the  low  point  about  one-third 
distant  from  my  east  line  fence.  The 
natural  drainage  from  four  farms, 
my  own  and  three  others,  follows 
along  the  highway  to  the  low  point 
on  the  highway  where  a  concrete 
culvert  was  erected  to  take  the  water 
from  the  north  side  of  the  highway 
and  bring  it  across  to  my  side  and 
down  the  ditch  going  through  my 
farm. 

This  ditch  is  rounded  out  and  filled 
in  to  a  very  low  contour  now,  after 
about  40  years  of  being  untouched. 
This  ditch,  according  to  my  father, 
was  built  and  dug  out  by  the  town 
highway  department  and  extended 
through  the  swamp  and  woodland 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  my  farm 
and  the  water  drained  rapidly  out 
of  all  land  of  one  of  my  neighbor’s 
as  well  as  my  own. 

Our  highway  has  been  a  county 
highway  for  some  years  and  I  have 
made  a  request  for  help  from  the 
county  superintendent  of  highways, 
but  with  no  success.  Here  is  what  he 
says:  “I  would  gladly  dig  out  the 
ditch  going  through  your  farm  but 
I’m  afraid  your  neighbor  would  sue 
the  county  unless  you  get  a  release.” 
I  have  not  actually  approached  my 
neighbor  on  this  problem  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  he  would  refuse. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  get  a  “re¬ 
lease”  in  order  for  me  to  dig  out 
my  own  ditch,  even  though  the 
county  machinery  is  used  to  do  the 
job?  Is  is  automatically  the  duty  of 
the  county  to  clean  out  and  main¬ 
tain  this  ditch  which  drains  the  high¬ 
way  over  one-quarter  of  a  mile  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  onto  my  land, 
causing  an  overflow  because  6?  the 
filled-in  ditch?  E.  p. 

As  I  gather  from  your  letter  and 
the  very  explicit  map  you  sent  with 
it,  the  drainage  from  the  county 
highway  has  water-logged  some  of 
your  farm,  and  the  old  town  ditch  is 
not  of  sufficient  depth  on  the  wood- 
lot  and  swamp  land  of  the  neighbor 
below  you  to  let  the  water  go  on  and 
thereby  give  better  drainage  to  your 
land.  You  ask:  first,  whether  it  is 
necessary  to  get  his  permission  to 
have  the  ditch  deepened  and.  cleaned 
sufficiently  to  drain  your  place;  and 
second,  whether  it  is  “automatically” 
the  duty  of  the  county  to  clean  out 
and  maintain  the  ditch. 

Answering  your  first  question,  I  do 
not  think  you  would  have  to  get 
what  you  call  a  release  from  your 
neighbor  to  clean  out  or  deepen  the 
ditch  on  your  land,  but  you  would 
have  no  right  to  go  on  his  land  and 
do  any  cleaning  or  deepening  with¬ 
out  his  permission. 

As  to  the  second  question,  your 
rights  against  the  county  would  de¬ 
pend  upon  whether  you  gave  the 
highway  department  permission,  ex¬ 
pressly  or  by  acquiescence,  to  cast 
the  additional  highway  waters  into 
the  ditch  so  as  to  bog  your  land.  If 
you  did  not,  you  could  probably  go 
into  court  and  obtain  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  county  from  dump¬ 
ing  water  onto'  your  place  without 
providing  means  of  carrying  it  off. 
This,  of  course,  would  mean  a  law¬ 
suit,  as  to  which  you  would  need  the 
advice  of  a  local  attorney.  R.  d.  b. 

New  Highs  in  Sales  of 
National  Dairy  and  Borden 

National  Dairy  Products  Corp.  and 
the  Borden  Co.  have  both  reported 
new  highs  in  sales  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1951.  Profits  before  taxes 
also  reached  new  peaks. 

Sales  of  National  Dairy  for  the  six 
months’  period  totalled  $521,104,113, 

18  per  cent  above  last  year’s  sales. 
Earnings  before  taxes  amounted  to 
$37,577,614,  as  against  $29,627,399 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1950  —  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent.  Reserve  for 
income  taxes  was  $22,350,000,  com¬ 
pared  to  $12,040,000  last  year,  which 
reduced  the  net  profit  to  $15,227,614, 
compared  to  $17,587,399  in  the  1950 
period.  In  spite  of  higher  taxes,  Na¬ 
tional  Dairy  boosted  its  dividend  rate 
to  $3.00  a  year,  the  highest  ever  paid. 

Borden’s  sales  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1951  were  $354,026,887,  or 

19  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year’s  sales. 
Profit  before  taxes  amounted  to 
$23,400,000  for  the  period,  compared 
to  $15,100,000  in  1950  —  an  increase 
of  55  per  cent.  With  taxes  estimated 
at  $13,900,000  for  the  first  half  of 
the  year,  net  profit  is  estimated  at 
$9,500,000.  In  1950,  the  tax  reserve 
was  only  $5,250,000,  and  the  net 
profit  after  taxes  was  $9,850,000. 


YOURS  for  the  asking! 

GULF  FARM  REVIEW 


—a  digest  of  interesting,  worthwhile  articles 
from  leading  farm  publications . . . 

Here’s  just  a  sample  of  what  you  issue.  The  most  timely,  interesting 
may  expect  in  each  issue.  There  articles  we  can  find  |rom  the  whole 
are  others — an  average  of  eight  an  farm  press. 


"Kill  That  Brush  With  Chemicals"  from 
Missouri  Ruralist  .  .  .  converting  brushy 
land  to  productive  pasture. 


"Grow  Sirloin  From  Citrus"  from  Caro¬ 
lina  Co-operator . . .  news  about  successful 
results  with  an  economical  feed. 


Start  with  this  issue! 
Simply  mail  the 
attached  coupon 


"His  First  Purebred  Heifer"  from  South¬ 
ern  Planter  . .  .  annual  Maryland  Holstein 
Calf  Selection  Party. 


"How  To  Beat  A  Drouth"  from  Farm  and 
Ranch  . . .  information  about  grass  silage. 


For  years.  Gulf  has  worked  with  and  for  farmers  to  bring  them 
products  of  outstanding  quality  and  helpful  service. 

As  part  of  this  policy.  Gulf  now  offers,  without  charge,  a  magazine 
to  help  you  keep  abreast  of  what’s  happening  in  farming  throughout 
the  country.  Articles  are  selected,  by  a  leading  farm  authority,  to  make 
your  farm  life  easier,  better,  more  profitable. 

Send  the  coupon  now.  You’ll  receive  the  new  Gulf  Farm  Review 
every  other  month. .  .courtesy  of  Gulf  and  your  near-by  Gulf  supplier. 


Remember  to  ask  your  Gulf  man  for  these  depend¬ 
able  GULF  farm  products:  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease 
— Gulflube  Motor  Oil — Gulf  Livestock  Spray — Gulf 
No-Nox  or  Good  Gulf  Gasoline,  and  many  others. 


Gulf  Farm  Review,  Dept,  D-19,  Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 


Please  send  me,  free,  the  GULF  FARM  REVIEW. 


RFD  No. 

Town 

State 

/ 
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With  adapted  varieties  of  certified 
seed,  on  good  soil  that  is  welt- 
drained  and  properly- limed,  many 
farmers  are  producing  50  to  60  bush¬ 
els  of  wheat  per  acre,  by  using  400 
to  600  pounds  of  fertilizer  per  acre. 


Watch  V-C  Fertilizer  grow  the  best  crop  of  grain  your  farm  ever 
produced.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Buy  your  V-C  Fertilizer 
now  and  apply  it  at  seeding  time.  This  fall,  watch  your  crop  make 
quick,  vigorous  growth,  developing  sturdy  plants  with  strong  root 
systems  that  resist  winter  injury  and  hold  your  soil  against  ero¬ 
sion.  Next  spring,  watch  your  whole  field  thrive  with  healthy 
plants  which  are  loaded  with  big  yields  of  high-quality  grain  at 


harvest  time. 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  manufactured 
in  various  analyses  so  that  there 
is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop 
on  every  soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer 
is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better 
plant  foods,  properly  balanced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  recommended.  Tell 
your  V-C  Agent  you  want  the 
right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each  crop 
you  grow.  See  what  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  these  better  fertilizers  make 
in  your  yields  and  your  profits! 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA  CHEMICAL .  CORPORATION 


Until  the  latter  part  of  the  last 
century,  there  were  no  restrictions 
on  immigration.  In  Europe,  there  was 
a  long  period  of  peace  during  which 
the  population  increased  beyond  the 
food  capacity  of  the  land.  At  the  same 
time,  western  railroads  had  agents 
in  Europe  offering  special  induce¬ 
ments  to  settlers.  The  net  result  was 
tremendous  tides  of  immigration,  al¬ 
most  all  of  which  flowed  westward. 
By  that  time,  in  upstate  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States,  all  the 
available  farm  land  had  been  taken 
so  that  is  the  reason  why  the  people 
of  those  sections  are  almost  entirely 
descendants  of  original  colonial  Eng¬ 
lish. 

Look  on  your  map  and  you  will 
see  that  the  Lake  Champlain  region 
and  the  two  States  of  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire  have  a  somewhat 
rugged  terrain.  That  means  that  the 
farms  are  small.  Many  of  the  pion¬ 
eer  arts  and  crafts  still  live  in  that 
region.  You  can  find  men  who  can  go 
into  the  woods  and  hew  barn  or 
bridge  timbers  as  straight  and  true 
as  those  sawed  in  a  mill  and  hewed 
timber  will  outlast  that  which  has 
been  sawed.  You  can  find  farm  wom¬ 
en  who  each  Fall  make  a  big  batch 
of  hominy  and  also  sling  an  iron 
kettle  outdoors  and  make  a  big  batch 
of  delicious  apple  butter.  Very  many 
of  these  women  can  still  knit  woolen 
garments  for  their  men  folks.  I  shall 
not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  there 
are  women  who  can  card  wool  and 
spin  it  into  yarn.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  pioneer  arts  and  crafts  have  just 
about  vanished  in  the  corn  and  wheat 
belt  regions,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
chain  store  and  the  can  opener.  Be¬ 
cause  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire 
are  small  States  and  not  heavily  pop¬ 
ulated,  you  might  think  their  men  in 
Congress  would  have  little  influence. 
The  direct  opposite,  however,  is  true, 
for  the  senators  from  these  two 
States  are  often  quoted  and  have  a 
powerful  influence.  That  region  used 
to  be  known  as  the  hard  cider  belt 
but  now  it  is  famous  for  maple  syrup. 

Here  at  home,  the  farm  is  small; 
we  have  five  orchards  and  a  vine¬ 
yard.  That  means  that  the  open 
ground  lies'  in  small  fields.  Even  if 
we  could  afford  it,  it  would  be  fool¬ 
ish  to  invest  in  a  lot  of  high-priced 
machinery.  In  addition  to  the  small 
meadow,  Calvin  put  out  a  small  field 
of  oats  to  mow  for  hay.  We  went 
after  all  that  in  the  good  old  fash¬ 
ioned  way.  The  Missus  helped  Calvin 
in  the  field,  he  hauled  it  in  on  a 
trailer,  and  I  mowed  it  away  up¬ 
stairs  in  the  barn.  It  was  a  hard  and 
hot  job  but  we  have  a  nice  lot  of 
feed  on  hand.  Calvin  put  out  a  small 
field  of  corn  which  is  the  best  we 
have  ever  raised.  Perhaps  that  is 
because  we  are  having  an  extra  wet 
Summer. 

We  used  to  think  that  an  inch  of 
rain  was  a  lot  of  water  and  it  was, 
but  here  in  the  Midwest  we  continue 
to  get  rains  of  from  three  to  eight 
inches.  I  have  lived  and  worked  in 
the  wheat  belt  States  where  the  soil 
is  almost  six  feet  deep  and  is  also 
very  crumbly.  The  land  is  quite  flat 
and  the  freeks  and  rivers  do  not  run 
in  valleys  the  way  they  do  in  the 
East.  They  simply  cut  a  channel 
through  that  soft  soil  and  have  almost 
no  banks.  Whenever  there  is  a  big 
thaw  in  the  mountains  or  an  extra 
heavy  rain,  those  channels  fill  and 
the  water  spreads  on  both  sides  for 
miles.  But  it  is  even  worse  than 
that;  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a 
creek  or  river  in  flood  time  to  cut 
an  entirely  new  channel.  You  may 
have  a  fine  farm  a  couple  miles 
away  from  the  creek  or  river  and 
then  wake  up  some  morning  to  find 
the  river  running  past  your  back 
door  and  what  is  left  of  your  farm 
over  in  another  township.  A  railroad 
or  highway  men  may  build  an  expen¬ 
sive  bridge  and  a  couple  years  later 
find  nothing  under  it  but  dry  land 
while  the  river  is  a  couple  of  miles 
away. 

This  region  is  famous  for  rasp¬ 
berries.  Last  year,  a  big  noise  from 
Washington  came  here  with  a  micro¬ 


scope  and  condemned  almost  the  en¬ 
tire  pack  of  canned  black  raspberries 
on  the  ground  that  they  showed 
microscopic  mold.  People  had  been 
eating  those  canned  berries  for  years 
without  any  ill  effects,  but  that  made 
no  difference.  This  year,  he  came 
again  with  his  microscope  and  many 
of  the  canners  stopped  taking  black 
raspberries.  The  growers  are  getting 
so  disgusted  that  many  of  them  are 
quitting  the  business. 

In  our  battle  with  the  bugs,  the 
spray  dope  scientists  keep  putting 
out  newer  and  stronger  .poisons  some 
so  powerful  that  men  who  use  them 
must  wear  gas  masks.  One  man 
sprayed  his  strawberries  to  get  rid 
of  spittle  bugs.  The  farm  dog  ran 
along  behind  the  spray  cart  for  a 
while  and  then  died.  His  daughter, 
who  was  driving  the  tractor,  was 
overcome  and  had  to  be  rushed  to 
the  hospital  where  the  doctor  stated 
that,  within  another  hour  or  so,  she 
would  have  been  dead.  No  matter 
how  well  you  may  wash  fruits  and 
vegetables  after  they  have  been 
sprayed,  some  of  the  spray  is  bound 
to  remain.  Can  it  be  that  we  are 
killing  ourselves  to  keep  ourselves 
alive? 

My  goodness,  we  have  rambled 
from  Europe  to  a  dead  dog  behind  a 
spray  cart,  and  now  Calvin  has  just 
driven  into  the  yard  and  that  means 
that  it  is  time  to  ramble  outdoors 
and  get  busy.  He  does  most  of  the 
tractor  work  in  the  evening  and  the 
Missus  and  I  do  what  we  can  to  help 
him. 

Berrien  County  L.  B.  Reber 

Rights  at  Auction  Sale 

Everybody  on  occasion,  if  not  fre¬ 
quently,  has  enjoyed  attending  pub¬ 
lic  sales  and  listening  to  the  chant 
of  the  auctioneer.  It  is  generally 
understood  and  expected  that  the 
man  with  the  glib  tongue  will  go  the 
limit  in  puffing  the  attractiveness 
and  value  of  the  thing  he  offers  for 
sale.  But  if  he  goes  beyond  reason¬ 
able  limits  and  makes  representa¬ 
tions  not  justified  by  the  facts  or  the 
actual  condition  of  the  item  put  on 
the  block,  and  the  final  bidder  is 
taken  for  a  financial  ride,  what  is 
the  hoodwinked  purchaser  to  do? 

One  thing  he  can  do  is  to  sue  the 
auctioneer  for  the  damage  resulting 
from  the  fraud.  But  that  might  not 
be  of  any  avail.  Many  States  have 
statutes  that  give  a  defrauded  bidder 
the  right  to  collect  from  the  owner 
for  misrepresentations  by  his 
auctioneer  of  either  title,  quantity,  or 
condition  of  the  property  offered  at 
auction.  These  statutes  make  the 
owner  definitely  liable.  But  by  the 
common  law  in  force  in  other  States, 
the  owner  is  not  responsible  for  his 
auctioneer’s  wild  talk  in  undue 
praise  or  boosting,  unless  the  owner 
had  given  the  crier  express  authority 
to  make  the  groundless  representa¬ 
tions. 

In  one  court  case  involving  an 
auction  sale  of  farm  property,  the 
attendant  led  out  a  certain  horse, 
about  which  the  auctioneer  shouted 
that  the  animal  was  “sound  as  a 
dollar!”  In  fact,  the  horse  had  the 
glanders.  The  purchaser,  later  dis¬ 
covering  that  he  had  been  gypped, 
obtained  a  judgment  against  the 
owner  for  a  return  of  his  money. 

At  a  Vermont  sale,  the  auctioneer 
made  the  general  statement  at  the 
beginning  that  “everything  should 
be  as  represented,  or  no  sale.”  He 
told  the  crowd  a  certain  mare  was 
“sound  and  all  right.”  It  was  not 
true,  and  the  purchaser  forced  re¬ 
payment  of  the  price. 

R.  D.  Bowers 
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BIG  CASE  TRACTOR 

$  Solve  Labor  Shortage 


•  .. 


■ 


$&N^ 


Have  you  been  behind  in  your  work  all 
summer  because  of  wet  fields,  lack  of  power,  not 
enough  help?  Get  the  jump  on  tomorrow’s  work  today 
by  making  sure  you’ll  have  the  lugging  power  and  traction 
to  push  right  through  tough  spots  .  .  .  the  pulling  power 
to  whip  big  jobs  fast  .  .  .  the  extra  speed  that  makes  one  man’s  time 
cover  extra  acres  every  day.  See  the  fast  3-plow  "DC”  Case  Tractor  that’s 
pulled  many  a  farmer  out  of  tight  places — helped  him  stay  ahead 
of  his  work.  Get  a  demonstration.  Drive  it  yourself. 

You’ll  find  it  puts  new  pleasure  and  profit  in  farming. 

Ask  for  Demonstration  of  All  This 


Model  "DC,”  available  also  with  single 
front  wheel  or  adjustable  front  axle.  Model 
*'D”  is  regular  4-wheel  type. 


GREAT  LUGGING  POWER 

SAVES  GEAR  SHIFTING 


When  throttled  down,  or  slowed  by  a  hard  pulh 
the  Case  “DC”  Engine  does  not  falter.  Instead, 
it  pulls  stronger — keeps  right  on  going  through 
many  a  tough  spot  where  you  would  likely  be 
stuck  if  you  stopped.  You  save  lots  of  gear  shift  r 
-  ing,  lots  of  time  and  effort. 

SHOCK-PROOF  STEERING  r  — 

SAVES  HANDS,  AVOIDS  FATIGUE  f  A! 

Case  irreversible  steering  stops  the  jerks  and  jolts  '  A 
from  rocks  and  rough  ground.  You  don’t  fight  the  v 

"heel  to  climb  ridges  and  cross  furrows.  Case 
steering  stays  snug.  Triple-life  steering  gear  works 
in  warm  transmission  oil,  for  easy  action  and  con- 
slant  lubrication  without  attention. 

“QUICK  DODGE”  GETS  THE  WEEDS  [  * 

SPARES  THE  CROPS 

Case  front-mounted  cultivator  gangs  are  close  to  . 

front  wheels — they  go  where  you  steer,  when  you  •/  Si  I 

steer.  Case  Variable-Ratio  Steering  gives  extra  fast 
dodge  when  going 'ahead,  extra  leverage  when  j  "T"™ 
making  short  turns.  Four  rows  or  two  rows,  you 
find  it  easy  to  cultivate  close,  clean  and  fast. 

WEIGHT  BALANCED 

FOR  SURE-FOOTED  TRACTION 

Compact  Case  construction  puts  weight  to  work 
where  it  is  needed — mainly  on  rear  wheels  when 
needed  for  traction  with  heavy  drawbar  loads, 
plenty  on  front  wheels  when  wanted  for  quick, 
positive  steering.  Tires  wear  less,  fuel  goes 
further,  work  goes  faster. 


FACTORY-BUILT 
TO  BURN 


LP  Gas 


As  shown  here,  Model  "DC”  .  .  .  like  the 
mighty  4-5  plow  Model  "LA”  .  .  .  can  now  be 
ordered  equipped  for  LP  (butane-propane)  fuels. 
Besides  a  full  line  of  implements,  there  are 
25  models  of  Case  tractors.  They  include  the  big 
bargain  in  farm  power  and  utility — the 
2-plow  "VA”  Series  with  one-minute 
Eagle  Hitch  for  Latch-On  rear-mounted 
implements,  and  the  larger  2-plow  "S”  Series. 

FIND  OUT  ABOUT  THIS 

BIG  LABOR-SAVING  TRACTOR 

Case  builds  a  full  line  of  farm  machines.  Mark  in  squares 
or  write  in  margin  any  that  interest  you;  mail  today  to 
J.  I,  Case  Co.,  Dept.  J-7t,  Racine,  wis. 

□3-plow  "D"  Series  Tractors  04-5  plow  "LA*’  Tractor 
□2-plow  "VA"  Series  OSeedmeter  Grain  Drills 

Tractors  OCentennial  Tractor 

□Larger  2-plow  “S"  Series  Plows 

NAME . .  ..  - 

 » i 

ADDRESS _ 


RED. 


STATE. 
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It  Can  Happen  to  You 

HELP  PREVENT  FIRE  LOSSES  WITH 

CONCRETE 


No  fire-fighting  facilities  near  your  farm  or  ranch?  Maybe 
you  can’t  help  this  fact,  but  you  can  protect  yourself — by 
building  with  firesaje  materials.  You  can’t  afford  to  risk 
your  farm  buildings,  your  valuable  livestock,  your  home 
itself,  to  destruction  by  fire. 

Concrete  won’t  burn!  It  can’t  be  ignited  by  flying  sparks 
or  embers;  it  resists  spread  of  fire  from  near-by  buildings; 

Plan  now  to  modernize  your  farm  with  good-looking, 
firesafe,  storm-proof  concrete  buildings.  You  save  on 
upkeep  through  generations  of  satisfactory  service.  Why 
not  talk  things  over  with  your  cement  dealer  and  ask  him 
for  names  of  concrete  contractors.  We  can  help  with 
booklets  showing  how  to  build.  Write  us,  stating  type 
of  buildings  you  have  in  mind; 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

347  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  17.  N.Y. 

1528  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

20  Providence  St.,  Boston  16,  Mass. 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  concrete 

through  scientific  research  and  engineering  field  work. 


Stormproof  .  .  . 
fireproof 

Big  roomy 

feeding  chute 

Swing-in  doors 
- e 

Mo co  coated 
interior 

- -* 

Airtight  Air-cell 

comfrucfion  f 

Cuts  insurance 


EARLY  ORDER 
ASSURES  DELIVERY 


"TAKE  IT  EASY! 


and  you’ll  live  longer!  —  and 
taking  it  easy  is  just  what 
you  can  do  when  you  install 
TRESCOTT  Potato  Handling 

equipment. 

“Just  think  of  it!  You 

simply  dump  the  potatoes 

right  from  the  field  crate  or  storage  bin  into 

one  end  of  a  Trescott  Potato  Machine. 

Dirt  is  eliminated,  No.  2  and  No.  3  sizes  are 
graded  out,  sprouts  are  removed  and  dirt 
brushed  off  the  No.  1  grade  before  they  go 
over  the  roller  sorting  table  into  the  2-way 
bagger  for  10  lb.,  15  lb.,  50  lb.,  or  100  lb. 
containers,  etc.  All  you  do  is  dump  ’em  and 
watch!” 


roller  sorting  tables,  washers,  waxers  and 
baggers  —  all  field-and-use-tested  —  are 
available,  interchangeable  for  a  wide  range 
of  combinations  and  uses. 

WRITE  FOR  CIRCULAR  GIVING  FULL 
INFORMATION  —  AND  TELL  US  YOUR 
REQUIREMENTS. 


The  TRESCOTT  Company,  Inc. 

DEPT.  R  FAIRP0RT,  N.  Y. 


LOWEST  IN  PRICE  .  .  .  HIGHEST  IN  PERFORMANCE 

VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADER 


UNLOADS  HARDEST  FROZEN  GRASS  OR  CORN  ENSILAGE 

Send  postcard  for  free  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  VanDale  Roto- 
matic  Silo  Unloader.  Cuts  hardest  froen  ensilage  with  case  hardened 
knives.  Massive  hub  rotates  screw  conveyor  around  silo,  cutting  and 
conveying  ensilage  in  one  smooth  motion  to  be  blown  down  chute  m 
best  possible  feeding  condition.  Scientific  design  and  few  moving  parts; 
so  l'/z  h.p.  does  the  job.  Automatically  keeps  surface  smooth  and  walls 
clean.  Hundreds  now  in  use  from  North 
Dakota  to  New  England;  saves  feed  as 
well  as  time. 

MAIL  POSTCARD  TODAY! 

MFG.  BY  VANDALE  FARM  MA¬ 
CHINES,  INC. 

Distributed  by  CRAINE,  INC. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 


September  1,  1951 

Sewage  Disposal  in  Rural  Areas 

By  B.  K.  Sommers 


Countless  people  can  vouch  for 
the  annoyances  and  hazards  of 
makeshift  forms  of  sewage  disposal, 
despite  the  fact  that  a  safe,  effective 
and  relatively  trouble-free  system 
can  be  installed  without  an  unduly 
expensive  or  highly  complicated 
undertaking.  Such  a  system  will  dis¬ 
pose  of  the  waste  from  a  kitchen 
and  bathroom  without  any  contact 
by  persons,  flies  or  animals,  and 
without  contamination  of  drinking 
water. 

There  are  two  ways,  generally 
speaking,  in  which  this  system  may 
be  constructed:  (a)  a  cesspool,  or 
system  of  cesspools;  and  (b)  a  septic 
tank  with  a  drain  field  or  with  a 
cesspool  or  dry  well. 

What  is  a  Cesspool? 

A  cesspool  is  a  hole  in  the  ground 
with  the  sides  walled  up  with  bricks, 
field  stones,  cinder  blocks,  concrete 
blocks  or  hollow  tile.  These  ma¬ 
terials  ai'e  laid  up  dry  (without  mor¬ 
tar)  to  provide  a  porous  wall  through 
which  the  water  emptying  into  the 
cesspool  will  readily  seep  into  the 
earth.  If  cinder  or  concrete  blocks  or 
hollow  tile  are  used,  they  are  laid 
with  the  cores  in  a  horizontal  po¬ 
sition.  The  top  is  tightly  covered  with 
a  stone  or  concrete  slab  and  should 
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Layout  for  Concrete  Septic  Tank 

be  at  least  10  to  12  inches  below  the 
level  of  the  ground.  The  size  of  the 
cover  can  be  reduced  by  drawing  in 
the  side  walls  as  they  are  laid  up 
for  the  last  two  or  three  feet.  Care 
must  be  used  in  laying  up  the  walls 
so  as  to  prevent  collapse. 

For  the  best  results  two  cesspools 
should  be  used — the  first  to  collect 
the  solids  in  the  sewage,  the  second 
to  dispose  of  the  liquid  through  seep¬ 
age  into  the  earth.  The  first  one  will 
readily  dispose  of  liquids  for  a  time 
but  the  accumulation  of  grease  will 
soon  reduce  the  seeping  action  of  the 
soil  to  a  standstill.  The  bottom  of 
the  cesspool  (the  first  one  in  par¬ 
ticular)  also  soon  loses  its  seepage 
properties  because  of  sediment. 

The  location  of  the  cesspool  should 
be  chosen  with  care  because  large 
quantities  of  raw  sewage  will  collect 
at  one  point.  If  the  seepage  finds  its 
way  into  underground  veins  of  water 
or  into  fissures  in  bed  rock,  it  may 
travel  great  distances  and  pollute 
streams,  springs  and  wells.  It  is 
possible  for  contamination  to  be 
carried  hundreds  of  yards  in  bed 
rock.  The  bottom  of  the  cesspool 
should  be  at  least  two  feet  above  the 
water  level.  It  should  be  at  least  100 
feet  from  any  water  supply;  if  it  is 
to  be  on  a  level  higher  than  the 
water  supply  and  the  soil  is  rocky  or 
of  heavy  clay,  it  should  not  be 
used.  Also,  there  should  be  at  least 
20  feet  between  the  house  and  the 
cesspool.  If  the  neighboring  plots  are 
small  and  if  drinking  water  supplies 
are  endangered  because  of  nearness 
or  unfavorable  ground  slopes,  the 
cesspool  should  not  be  used.  In  many 
States  cesspools  are  condemned  or. 
restricted  to  the  disposal  of  kitchen, 
laundry  or  floor  wastes. 

The  size  of  the  cesspool  may  be 
determined  as  follows:  if  the  sewage 
flow  per  person  per  day  is  40  to  50 
gallons,  the  relative  area  required 
for  each  person  is  10  square  feet  in 
coarse  soil  or  gravel,  15  square  feet 
in  fine  sand  or  loam,  20  square  feet 
if  some  clay  is  present.  For  example, 
if  the  cesspool  must  serve  five  per¬ 
sons  and  the  soil  is  coarse  sand  or 
gravel,  the  required  area  of  seepage 
below  the  water  level  would  be  at 
least  50  square  feet.  This  would  be 
a  cesspool  about  four  feet  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  about  four  feet  six 
inches  deep.  To  compute  the  re¬ 
quired  drainage  area  for  a  cesspool, 
multiply  the  water  depth  by  three 
times  the  diameter. 

There  is  considerable  doubt  that 
a  cesspool  can  be  cleaned  very  many 
times  and  continue  to  operate  effec¬ 


tively.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the 
soil  around  the  pool  will  become 
clQgged  with  grease  and  solids,  thus 
reducing  the  seepage  properties  of 
the  soil  eventually  to  almost  zero. 
Periodic  cleaning  'will  not  restore 
the  surrounding  earth  to  its-  original 
condition  of  effective  operation. 

The  safest  way  to  use  a  cesspool  is 
(1)  as  part  of  the  seepage  system  for 
the  effluent  (discharge)  of  a  septic 
tank,  and  (2)  in  series,  (two  or  more 
cesspools  hooked  together  with  at 
least  20  feet  of  soil  between  them.) 

In  summary,  it  may  be  said  the 
advantage  of  using  a  cesspool  is 
apparent  only  where  the  soil  is  light 
and  porous  and  there  is  no  danger 
of  contaminating  the  water  supply. 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  an  eco¬ 
nomical  and  relatively  safe  mqthod 
of  sewage  disposal.  In  the  majority 
of  situations  however,  it  is  not 
recommended  for  use  without  first 
treating  the  wastes  in  a  septic  tank. 

Construction  of  Septic  Tank 

A  septic  tank  is  a  watertight  box 
or  tank  which  reduces  or  digests  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  solids  in 
raw  sewage  and  discharges  into  a 
disposal  area  what  appears  to  be 
clear  water,  but  which  actually  con¬ 
tains  fine  particles  of  sludge  (parti¬ 
ally  digested  solids). 

A  well-constructed  tank  will  be 
large  enough  to  hold  about  100 
gallons  of  liquid  for  each  person 
served,  and  contain  two  or  three 
compartments.  The  minimum  ca¬ 
pacity  in  any  case  should  be  at 
least  500  gallons.  A  tank  built  on  this 
basis  should  serve  upwards  of  15 
years  without  attention. 

The  material  entering  the  tank 
goes  through  an  inlet  pipe  which  ex¬ 
tends  at  least  one  foot  below  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  liquid  so  that  sewage 
flowing  into  the  tank  does  not  dis¬ 
turb  the  contents.  After  sewage 
enters  the  tank,  bacterial  action  soon 
starts  to  break  down  the  solids  ex¬ 
cept  when  wood,  cloth,  grease,  soap 
residue,  newspapers  or  large  parti¬ 
cles  of  garbage  are  included  in  the 
material  going  into  the  tank.  Grease 
interferes  with  bacterial  action,  but 
the  amount  going  into  tanks  in  nor¬ 
mal  household  installations  is  usu¬ 
ally  not  enough  to  cause  trouble.  In 
restaurants,  laundries  or  farms 
where  meat  or  dairy  products  are 
processed,  a  grease  trap  should  be 
installed  between  the  house  and  the 
septic  tank.  About  one  third  of  the 
solids  becomes  liquids  or  gases.  The 
gases  escape  through  the  vent  or 
through  the  soil,  and  the  liquids  are 
carried  off  with  the  effluent  (dis¬ 
charge)  into  the  seepage  or  disposal 
beds  eventually  to  be  made  harmless 
through  the  bacterial  action  of  the 
soil  and  through  the  purifying  in¬ 
fluences  of  sunlight  and  air.  Another 
third  of  the  solids  ecapes  with  the 
effluent  in  the  form  of  fine  particles 
of  partly  digested  solids  suspended 
in  the  discharging  liquid.  These  are 
further  digested  in  the  soil  of  the 
seepage  bed.  The  rest  of  the  solids 
are  broken  down  into  two  forms  — 
the  heavier  residue  settles  to  the 
bottom  as  sludge,  and  the  lighter 
rises  to  the  top  to  form  a  scum.  This 
scum  is  important  to  the  operation  of 
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Location  of  Tile  Trenches 

the  tank  because  it  seals  the  contents 
beneath  so  as  to  keep  out  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  The  bacteria  that  break  down 
and  promote  digestion  of  the  solids 
thrive  in  the  absence  of  air.  The 
area  of  liquid  between  the  sludge 
settled  on  the  bottom  and  the  scum 
on  the  top  is  the  active  working 
area  of  the  tank.  It  is  here  that  the 
bacteria  perform  their  work.  When 
this  area  is  reduced  by  the  building 
up  of  the  layers  of  scum  and  sludge 
to  the  point  where  the  sewage  is 
not  retained  in  the  tank  for  at  least 
two  days,  then  the  tank  needs  clean¬ 
ing.  Otherwise,  more  and  more  un¬ 
digested  solids  will  be  passing  out 
in  the  discharge  or  effluent  to  clog 
the  soil  in  the  disposal  bed.  The  need 
for  cleaning  of  the  tank  may  be  ap¬ 
praised  by  an  examination  of  the 
outlet.  If  a  perceptible  discharge  of 
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raw  sewage  takes  place,  then  the 
tank  needs  cleaning. 

The  most  durable  type  of  con¬ 
struction  is  poured  concrete,  mixed 
to  the  proportions  of  one  part  Port¬ 
land  cement,  two  parts  coarse  sand, 
and  four  parts  small  stones  (not 
over  one  inch  in  diameter).  The 
walls  and  floor  should  be  five  to  six 
inches  thick  (See  Figure  1).  The  top 
may  be  3  V2  to  four  inches  thick  with 
an  access  about  20  inches  by  20 
inches  over  each  compartment  (see 
Figure  1). 

A  tank  with  at  least  two,  and 
preferably  three,  compartments  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  a  one- 
compartment  tank,  because  the  solids 
are  retained  longer  for  digestion  and 
therefore  will  require  cleaning  less 
frequently.  In  a  two-compartment 
tank,  the  first  compartment — at  the 
inlet — should  have  about  twice  the 
capacity  of  the  second  compartment. 
In  three-compartment  tanks  the 
first  should  have  a  capacity  of  at 
least  one  half  of  the  total  capacity 
of  the  tank.  The  depth  for  every  size 
septic  tank  is  about  four  feet  six 
inches,  liquid  depth.  The  width  of 
the  tank  should  be  about  half  the 
length  of  the  first  compartment. 

Layout  of  Trenches 

The  disposal  bed  consists  of  a  net¬ 
work  or  series  of  trenches  laid  out 
like  the  tines  of  a  pitch  fork  (See 
Figure  2).  At  the  point  where  the 
trenches  branch  out  from  the  single 
overflow  pipe  of  the  tank,  there 
should  be  a  concrete  box  or  switch 


lines  are  buried  more  than  24  inches 
deep,  evaporation  may  be  eliminated 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  seepage  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  soil  decreases  as  the  depth 
increases.  The  length  of  disposal 
lines  depends  on  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  served,  together  with  the  ab¬ 
sorption  properties  of  the  soil.  A 
test  of  the  absorption  rate  of  the  soil 
may  be  made  by  digging  a  hole 
about  12  inches  square  to  a  depth 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  disposal 
trenches.  The  sides  and  bottom  of 
the  hole  are  saturated  with  water, 
and  water  is  then  poured  in  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches.  Note  the  time, 
m  minutes,  required  for  the  water 
to  entirely  seep  away.  By  dividing 
the  number  of  minutes  by  the  inches 
of  depth  of  the  water  poured  in,  the 
rate  of  seepage  is  determined.  The 
following  table  will  give  the  approxi¬ 
mate  amount  of  trenches  required: 


Average  time  required 
for  water  to  fall 

Length  of  trench 
(18"  wide)  re¬ 

one  men 

quired  per  person 

Z  minutes  or  less 

18  lineal  feet 

3 

99 

20 

yy 

99 

4 

»  99 

24 

99 

99 

5 

99  >1 

27 

99 

99 

10 

99  99 

35 

99 

99 

15 

99  99 

42 

99 

99 

30 

»  99 

60 

99 

99 

60 

99  yy 

80 

99 

99 
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distribution  or  switch  box 
0)  figure  3  (B) 

Arrangement  for  Channeling  off 
Discharge 

(see  Figures  3Aand  3B), which  makes 
it  possible  to  channel  the  discharge 
into  restricted  areas  of  the  disposal 
bed  for  periods  of  time.  This  is  in 
order  to  allow  parts  of  the  bed  to 
“rest”  and  thus  permit  seepage  and 
evaporation  to  dispose  more  com¬ 
pletely  of  the  discharge  from  the 
tank. 

The  trenches  are  dug  about  16  to 
18  inches  wide,  the  depth  depending 
on  the  level  of  the  septic  tank  over¬ 
flow  pipe;  the  trenches  should  be  six 
feet  part  and  should  have  a  pitch  of 
one  to  two  inches  in  every  25  feet 
of  length;  the  pitch  of  the  trenches 
or  drainage  lines  should  allow  for 
just  a  very  slow  trickle,  otherwise  a 
fast  flowing  stream  will  collect  at  the 
end  of  the  lines  instead  of  seeping 
into  the  ground  along  its  entire 
length.  A  bed  of  gravel  or  small  field 
stones  about  six  inches  deep  jfe 
placed  under  lines  of  field  or  agri¬ 
cultural  tile  (soft,  salmon-color  clay 
pipe  12  inches  long  and  four  inches 
in  diameter  with  square  cut  ends). 
The  tiles  are  laid  with  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  space  between 
them,  and  the  joint  is  covered  with 
strips  of  asphalt  felt  about  three 
inches  wide.  At  sharp  turns  the  joints 
in  the  pipe  should  be  caulked.  About 
two  to  three  inches  of  gravel  or 
stones  are  laid  on  top  of  the  tiles 
before  covering  with  earth.  If  the 


If  over  60  minutes,  the  soil  is  unsuitable 

t?ona  °f  thi?  type  of  construe- 

non.  a  special  design  is  required. 

The  septic  tank  discharge  is  high¬ 
ly  contaminated,  so  the  disposal  beds 
should  be  located  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  water  supply,  pref¬ 
erably  on  a  lower  level  if  possible 
The  capacity  of  the  disposal  bed  and 
the  purification  of  the  discharge  may 
be  increased  by  digging  extra  lines 
of  trenches  at  a  deeper  level  (about 
18  inches  deeper)  between  the 
original  trenches  and  bringing  these 
auxiliary  lines  together  to  a  single 
pipe  for  disposal  into  a  stream  or 
other  disposal  point.  However,  this 
method  should  not  be  undertaken 
without  some  expert  advice  from  an 
official  of  the  State  Department  of 
Health  in  case  the  contamination  of 
the  stream  might  be  excessive. 

Floor  drainage  or  surface  water 
(gutters,  etc.)  should  not  be  con¬ 
ducted  into  the  septic  tank.  The  less 
the  fluid  intake,  the  better  the  tank 
will  digest  the  solids.  Low  swampy 
areas  or  places  subject  to  flooding 
are  not  suitable  for  septic  tank 
operation. 

In  a  system  of  the  kind  described 
a  garbage-grinding  unit  may  be  in¬ 
corporated  in  the  system  without 
seriously  impairing  the  operation  of 
the  septic  tank. 

A.  new  installation  will  operate 
efficiently  if  several  gallons  of  ripe 
sludge  obtained  from  a  cleaner  is 
injected  as  “seed.” 

Salt  water  from  softeners  will  re¬ 
duce  the  effectiveness  of  bacterial 
action,  unless  followed  by  heavy 
flushing.  J 

Freezing  is  unlikely  if  the  top  of 
the  tank  is  12  inches  or  more  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  the 
periods  of  idleness  are  relatively 
short.  However,  in  areas  where 
severe  cold  extends  over  several 
days  in  succession,  it  is  wise  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  system  with  extra  cover _ 

dirt,  manure,  etc. 

When  a  septic  tank  is  cleaned,  a 
few  inches  of  sludge  should  be  left 
to  carry  on  the  digestive  action  of 
the  tank  without  interruption. 


Care  of  Silo  Walls 

Silo  walls  will  lose  their  smooth¬ 
ness  if  not  given  proper  care.  Smooth 
and  solid  silo  walls  may  be  preserved 
by  treating  them  at  two-year  inter¬ 
vals.  A  mixture  of  linseed  oil  and 
turpentine,  using  equal  parts  each, 
is  excellent.  It  may  be  brushed  onto 
the  inside  walls  as  the  silo  is  filled. 
Starting  at  the  bottom,  farmers  can 
aPPly  the  material  as  the  silage  is 
fed  into  the  silo.  If  this  method  is 
used,  a  scaffold  will  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  advisable  to  check  the  silo 
walls  before  the  silo  is  filled.  If  the 
walls  are  rough  and  badly  damaged 
by  silage  action,  more  than  a  pro¬ 
tective  coating  is  needed.  Replace¬ 
ment  of  parts  may  be  necessary  with 
stave  and  metal  silos.  All  loose 
material  should  be  removed  before 
the  walls  are  to  be  resurfaced.  After 
mey  have  been  thoroughly  cleaned 
and  dampened,  the  walls  of  a  con¬ 
crete  silo  are  ready  for  plastering, 
-t  taster  material  can  be  made  from: 
one  part  hydrated  or  slaked  lime 
Putty;  four  parts  Portland  cement; 
mul  10  parts  clean  plaster  sand. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3,00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 


Railroad  Freight  Charges 


of  the  rise  in  prices 


Prices  are  as  reported  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

Ton-mile  revenue,  while  not  an  exact  measure  of 
freight  rates,  measures  what  railroads  get,  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  for  hauling  a  ton  of  freight  one  mile. 


SSOCM7iO/V  OF  -7~7M£fVG4/V 

WASHINGTON  6,  0.  C. 


/I/OZ(MVS 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR  every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Aiden  Co..  1 32  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  3„  2|J j. 
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Horse  Pulling  Contest 

tyly  &  Bad  Qaduuf,  •  Animals 

1,1  ’  w*  Vaudeville 

AUTOS! 

- 100  RIDES  ~ 

FREE  EHHIBITS 

fruits  &  Vegetables 
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SQUARE  DANCE  JAMBOREE 

SEE  state-wide  contest  finalists. 
HEAR  Smiley  Burnette  in  person! 
Sat.  night.  Sept.  8,  Coliseum. 
#  &  |  dancing  for  all. 
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STARS -THRILLS -PRIZES 

I 


SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

Sat.  Sept.l  thru  Sat.  Sept.  8  /t 


The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
released  the  food  price  spread  report 
in  the  early  days  of  August  with  no 
fanfare  and  less  publicity.  But  a 
number  of  stories  hide  between  the 
lines  of  the  brief  report. 

The  subcommittee  began  work 
early  in  1949,  at  which  stage  it  was 
investigating  “utilization  of  farm 
crops.”  Its  purpose  at  that  time  was 
to  discover  new  uses  for  surplus 
farm  commodities.  Within  the  first 
year,  the  direction  of  its  work 
changed  and  it  began  a  long,  hard 
series  of  hearings  aimed  at  finding 
out  just  why  there  is  such  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  prices  farmers  receive 
and  prices  consumers  pay.  It  had  be¬ 
come  a  “price  spread”  subcommittee. 
At  the  end  of  1950,  the  subcommittee 
died.  It  had  made  a  few  interim  re¬ 
ports  on  such  matters  as  the  need 
for  Federal  alcohol  plants  capable  of 
using  surplus  grains  and  potatoes  to 
make  alcohol  and  as  to  the  need  for 
legislation  outlawing  certain  chemi¬ 
cals  from  bread  and  setting  minimum 
fats  and  oils  standards.  The  sub¬ 
committee  had  made  no  report  on 
price  spreads. 

When  the  new  Congress  convened, 
Sen.  Allen  Ellender,  Jr.  (D.,  La.)  be¬ 
came  agriculture  committee  chair¬ 
man  in  place  of  former  Sen.  Elmer 
Thomas.  Sen.  Guy  M.  Gillette  (D., 
Iowa)  failed  to  get  cooperation  from 
the  new  chairman.  Gillette,  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  started  off  this 
year’s  session  full  of  verve  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  re-establish  the  price  spread 
subcommittee  on  a’  permanent  basis. 
He  wanted  to  set  it  up  so  as  to  keep 
a  constant  eye  on  food  prices  as  a 
protection  to  the  consumer,  but  also 
as  a  guaranty  that  the  farmer  would 
get  a  fair  share  of  the  consumer’s 
food  dollar.  Ellender  swept  in  like  a 
new  broom,  angry  that  farmers  were 
being  blamed  for  high  food  prices 
and  set  to  resist  any  attempts  at 
price  control  ceilings  under  100  per 
cent  of  parity.  As  the  new  chairman, 
Ellender  wanted  to  conduct  his  own 
investigation  of  why  food  prices  shot 
so  high.  He  wanted  an  Ellender 
committee,  not  a  permanent  Gillette 
subcommittee. 

The  two  Senators  clashed.  Gillette 
saw  an  opening  on  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  resigned  from 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  Ellender 
proceeded  to  make  hasty  surface  in¬ 
vestigations  of  farm  and  consumer 
prices  in  a  few  fields  and  released  re¬ 
ports  which  did  not  prove  very  much 
of  anything.  Meanwhile,  he  sat  on  the 
Gillette  subcommitee  report.  Finally, 
after  about  a  year  had  passed  since 
the  last  Gillette  hearings,  Ellender  at 
the  start  of  last  month  allowed  a 
capsule  report  to  be  issued,  with  none 
of  the  usual  noise  attending  the 
Ellender  reports. 

There  are  many  volumes  and 
thousands  of  pages  in  the  record  of 
the  Gillette  hearings,  but  the  report 
numbers  only  43  small  pages,  prob¬ 
ably  half  the  length  of  an  unim¬ 
portant  report  on  some  Committee 
hearings  relative  to  a  bill  authorizing 
turning  over  Federal  land  to  an 
agricultural  school.  Many  of  the  43 
pages  were  devoted  to  appendix  or 
to  explanations  of  history.  Gillette’s 
subcommittee  found  “that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  what  the  farmer  re¬ 
ceives  for  his  product  and  what  the 
consumer  pays  is  too  much;  during 
the  year  1949  prices  of  farm  products 
declined  13  per  *  cent;  retail  food 
prices  declined  an  average  of  about 
four  per  cent.” 

Possibly  the  most  important  of 
the  few  recommendations  made  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  keep  a  close  watch  to  see  if  any 
anti-trust  laws  are  being  broken  in 
the  marketing  of  food.  The  sub¬ 
committee  was  suspicious  because 
most  of  the  large  bakeries,  dairies 
and  meat  packers  seem  to  raise  and 
lower  their  prices  pretty  much  at 
the  same  time  and  by  the  same 
amounts. 

One  point,  which  was  made  at 
hearings  on  most  farm  commodities, 
was  overlooked  entirely  in  the .  re¬ 
port.  Food  processors  pointed  out 
that  rises  in  retail  food  prices  when 
farm  prices  are  on  the  way  up  can¬ 
not  necessarily  mean  lower  prices 
when  farm  prices  go  down.  The  re¬ 
port  makes  much  of  the  fact  that 
the  one  always  happens  and  the 
other  happens  seldom.  The  proces- 
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sors,  to  a  man,  argued  that  wages, 
transportation  and  other  costs  usu¬ 
ally  rise  in  periods  when  prices  are 
on  the  way  up.  When  farm  prices 
fall,  these  other  costs  usually  stay 
right  where  they  are.  Thus  a  mere 
drop  in  farm  prices  does  not  often 
mean  that  retail  prices  can  follow. 
The  processors  brought  in  facts  and 
figures  to  support  this  argument,  but 
failed  to  satisfy  the  subcommittee'* 
entirely.  There  is  nothing  in  the  re¬ 
port  to  indicate  the  argument  was 
made,  or  to  contradict  the  figures 
presented. 

The  report  was  most  complete  on 
wheat  and  bakery  products.  This  was 
because  Sen.  Milton  Young  (R., 
N.  D.)  did  not  resign.  He  was  around 
and  he  insisted  that  the  wheat  farm¬ 
ers  be  adequately  represented  in  the 
final  report.  The  farmers’  share  of 
the  money  spent  for  bread  has  drop¬ 
ped  rapidly  from  about  30  per  cent 
in  1947  to  about  20  per  cent.  In  1947, 
the  wheat  farmer  got  three  cents  out 
of  a  loaf  of  bread  selling  for  13  cents. 
In  1949  he  got  2.4  cents  from  a  loaf 
of  bread  selling  for  14  and  a  half 
cents. 

Although  the  subcommittee  spent 
much  of  its  two  years  on  milk,  there 
were  few  recommendations  of  any 
consequence.  The  report  again  at¬ 
tacks  use  of  local  “health  regula¬ 
tions”  as  bars  to  outside  milk,  as 
practiced  widely  in  the  East.  These 
establish  monopolies  for  dairy  farm¬ 
ers  in  milk-shortage  areas  and  do 
not  protect  health,  according  to  the 
report.  One  such  shortage  area,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  was  cited  as 
consuming  only  a  half  pint  of  milk 
per  person  per  day,  while  it  con¬ 
sumes  sixth-tenths  of  a  pint  per  per¬ 
son  per  day  of  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  subcommittee  felt  that  the 
barriers  to  midwestern  milk  pro¬ 
vided  the  reason.  The  subcommittee 
also  argued  that  the  consumers  in 
the  surplus  areas  don’t  get  too  much 
benefit.  District  of  Columbia  area 
farmers  got  $6.25  per  cwt.  in  May, 
1951,  for  milk  that  brought  Chicago 
area  farmers  only  $4.13.  But  Chicago 
area  consumers  paid  a  cent  more  per 
quart  for  milk  than  did  District  of  , 
Columbia  consumers. 

The  subcommittee  apparently  gave 
up  entirely  on  trying  to  understand 
Federal  milk  marketing  orders  after 
much  sound  and  fury  about  getting 
them  changed.  It  merely  suggested 
that  these  orders  be  “studied,”  which 
was  what  the  subcommittee  had  been 
doing  for  two  years. 

The  futility  of  the  subcommittee 
was  revealed  by  its  legislative  record. 
Of  11  bills  it  introduced,  none  having 
anything  to  do  with  price  spreads, 
only  two  were  adopted.  These  pro¬ 
vided  for  an  appropriation  to  con¬ 
duct  research  on  fats  and  oils  and 
for  temporary  power  to  control  im¬ 
ports  of  fats  and  oils.  Other  bills 
dealt  with  bread  and  soap  ingredi¬ 
ents,  with  coffee  and  with  profits  of 
foreigners. 

The  subcommittee,  in  short,  intro¬ 
duced  next  to  nothing  in  the  way  of 
legislation  and  got  even  less  adopted. 
It  died  in  a  blaze  of  jealousy  with 
its  work  half  done  and  with  its  sin¬ 
cere,  capable  chairman  resigning  be¬ 
cause  he  could  not  carry  on  his  work. 

.  *  *  *  *  * 

Late  last  month  the  Senate  Agri¬ 
culture  Committee  called  a  meeting 
to  discuss  farm  bills  which  have  not 
yet  had  hearings  and  to  decide  which 
of  the  bills  would  be  taken  up  this 
year.  Npt  enough  of  the  membership 
showed  up  even  to  hold  the  meeting, 
much  less  to  push  for  consideration 
of  farm  bills. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the 
Senators  are  not  interested  in  farm 
legislation  or  in  farmers.  Neither 
does  it  mean  they  are  lazy. 

What  it  means  is  that  the  legisla¬ 
tors  (1)  think  farmers  are  doing 
pretty  well  right  now  (2)  are  just 
as  confused  as  the  rest  of  us  about 
what  is  ahead  for  farmers  and  for 
the  rest  of  the  nation;  and  (3)  want 
to  be  very  sure  which  way  the  eco¬ 
nomic  winds  are  blowing  before  tak¬ 
ing  important  actions,  the  theory 
being  they  might  hurt  farmers  rather 
than  help  them. 

It  is  now  certain  that  nothing  of 
any  greater  importance  will  be  done 
in  the  balance  of  the  session.  The 
marathon  session  should  come  to  a 
close  in  October.  Harry  Lando 


No  man  is  in  true  health  who  can 
not  stand  in  the  free  air  of  heaven, 
with  his  feet  on  Gffd’s  free  turf,  and 
thank  his  Creator  for  the  simple  lux¬ 
ury  of  physical  existence.  —  T.  W. 
Higginson 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  August  21,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  (93  Worth  St 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.). 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls  and  fryers  at  the  Long  Island 
City  Terminal  were  light;  caponettes 
and  pullets  liberal.  Demand  good  for 
best  pullets;  slow  for  fowls  and 
fryers;  moderate  for  caponettes.  Mar¬ 
ket  firmer  for  pullets.  Dull  for  fry¬ 
ers;  irregular  for  caponettes. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl  — 
Black  6-6%  lbs.  33-35  cents,  few  36 
cents;  other  heavy  types  6-6 %  lbs 
32-33  cents;  Leghorn  25-28  cents 
Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up,  best 
46-48  cents,  others  43y2-45  cents- 
4%-5  lbs.  41-43  cents;  3%-4  lbs.  34- 
36  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs.  and  up  45-  47 
cents,  few  48  cents.  Fryers  —  Rock 
32%. -33  cents,  few  34  cents.  Capon¬ 
ettes  —  Rock,  4-4%  lbs.  41-43% 
cents;  4  lbs.  39-40  cents,  poorer  36- 
38  cents;  3% -4  lbs.  36-38  cents;  Cross 
4-4%  lbs.  36-38  cents;  3%-4  lbs.  35- 
36  cents. 

Fruits  and  V egetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  light  to  moderate. 
Demand  slow.  Apples  and  pears  were 
steady.  Apples  —  Hudson  Valley,  U. 
S.  No.  1  and  No  Grade  Mark,  Duch¬ 
ess  2%  in.  up,  eastern  box,  $1.75; 
Fall  Pippin  2%  in.  up,  eastern  box 
$1.50;  Williams  Red  2%  in.  up,  east¬ 
ern  box,  $2.00-2.25.  Plums  and 
Prunes  —  Hudson  Valley,  %  bu.  bskt. 
$1.50-2.00.  Pears  —  Hudson  Valley, 
Clapps  Favorite  bu.  bskt.  $2.50-3.00, 
small  $2.00-2.25. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  moder¬ 
ate.  -Trading  was  slow.  Beans,  cab¬ 
bage,  and  corn  weaker;  cucumbers 
firm.  Snap  Beans  —  Hudson  Valley, 
Valentine  bu.  bskt.  $3.00-3.25; 
Bountifuls  $2.00-2.25;  Wax  $2.50-3.00. 

,  Lima  Beans  —  Long  Island,  bu.  bskt. 
and  hpr.  $2.75-3.25.  Cabbage  — 
Hudson  Valley,  Domestic  Round 
Green  1%  bu.  box  and  melon  crt.  50- 
75  cents,  few  $1.00.  Carrots  — 
Orange  County,  topped  and  washed, 
50  lb.  sk.  $1.25-1.50.  Cauliflower  — 
Catskill  Mt.,  crt.  $2.00-2.25,  few  $2.50. 
Corn  —  Hudson  Valley,  sk.  50  ears 
$1.00-1.50.  Cucumbers  —  Hudson 
Valley,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.50-2.00;  pickles 
$2.00-2.50.  Lettuce  —  Orange  County, 
Big  Boston,  eastern  crt.  2  doz.,  fair 
quality  $1.25-1.75;  Romaine  $1.25- 
1.75.  Onions  —  Orange  County,  Yel¬ 
low  50  lb.  sk.  $1.00-1.35,  few  $1.50, 
ord.  quality  65-90  cents.  Potatoes  — 
Long  Island,  Cobblers  U.  S.  No.  1, 
Size  A  100  lb.  sk.  $1.15-1.90;  Chippe- 
was  $2.00.  Tomatoes  —  Hudson 
Valley,  Green  5x6  and  6x6  lugs  75 
cents  to  $1.25;  Rockland  County,  12 
qt.  bskt.  75-85  cents,  few  $1.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  light  to  moderate. 
Demand  rather  good,  market  steady. 
Large  whites  per  doz.:  66-67  cents, 
Lai’ge  browns  67-68  cents,  Medium 
whites  63  cents  and  browns  57-59 
cents.  Pullet  white  and  browns  44- 
441/2  cents;  Pee  Wee  whites  and 
browns  29  cents. 

Cheese  —  Receipts  moderate,  trad¬ 
ing  fair,  market  steady  to  firm. 
Current  Daisies  43-45  cents.  Current 
Cheddars  42 1/2 -45  cents;  Cured  Dai¬ 
sies  49-50  cents;  Cured  Flats  49-55 
cents;  Cured  Cheddars  50-54  cents. 
Five  lb.  processed  loaf  41-44%  cents. 
Domestic  Swiss  Grade  A  46-49  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  moderate,  demand  slow,  market 


about  steady  at  present  level.  Prices 
per  lb.:  choice  56-58  cents;  fair  to 
good  45-55  cents;  small  45  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  FREE  daily  on  request 
if  accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  August  20,  1951,  furn¬ 
ished  by  Federal-State  Market  News 
Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  2% 
in.  up,  N.  J.  Dimsdales  $2.25.  Twenty 
Oz.  and  Wealthys  $1.50.  Pa.  Summer 
Rambo  $1.50-1.75;  Maryland  McIn¬ 
tosh  U.  S.  No.  1  $3.25-3.50,  Wealthys 
$1.50.  Beans  —  Lima,  N.  J.,  bu.  many 
fair  $2.00-2.50,  best  mostly  $2.50; 
Snap,  Pa.  bu.  Tendergreens  fair  $2.00, 
Plentifuls  ordinary  $1.50.  Blueberries 
—  N.  J.,  cultivated,  per  pt.  20-25 
cents.  Cabbage  —  50  lb.  sk.  Pa.  85 
cents  to  $1.00;  best  Danish  $1.10-1.15; 
N.  J.,  domestic  round  type  $1.00. 
Cantaloupe  —  N.  J.,  %  bskt .,  Colo¬ 
rado  Queens  $1.75-2.00;  Fordhooks 

and  Halos,  best  $1.00-1.25.  Corn  _ 

Yellow,  N.  J.,  bu.,  mostly  poor  to 
ordinary  75  cents  to  $1.00,  some  best 
$1.25-1.50;  Pa.,  bu.,  many  fair  $1.00- 
1.25:  Peaches  —  N.  J.,  bu.,  2  y4  in.  up, 
Sunhighs  $3.50;  Summercrest  $2.25- 
Triogems  $3.50.  Pa.,  bu.,  Halehavens 
2  in.  up,  $1.75-2.00.  Potatoes  —  100 
lb.  sk.,  U.  S.  No.  1  size  A,  2  in.  min., 
N.  J.,  Cobblers,  some  fair  $1.65-1.75 
mostly  $1.75;  Sebagoes  $2.00;  Chippe- 
was  $1.90;  Katahdins  some  fair 
$1.75-1.90.  Spinach  —  Pa.,  bu.,  Savoy 
type  $1.00.  Squash  —  %  bskt.,  N.  J., 
green  $1.00-1.25,  large  50-60  cents; 
yellow,  75  cents  to  $1.00;  Pa.,  yellow 
and  white;  75  cents  to  $1.00.  Toma¬ 
toes  —  N.  J.,  mostly  ordinary  to 
fair,  %  bskt.,  75  cents  to  $1.25;  Pa., 
%  bskt.  $1.25-1.50,  some  best  $1.75. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  August 
20,  1951. 

Apples  —  Gravensteins  2%  in.  up, 
$1.50-1.75.  Beans  —  Round,  best 
$3.50-4.00;  Flat,  best  $3.50-4.00; 
Kentucky  Wonders,  regulars  $3.50- 
4.00.  Beets  —  492  bxs.,  18  bchs., 
$1.00-1.10.  Blueberries  —  Cultivated, 
105  trays,  12  pts.,  best  22-25  cents. 
Cabbage  —  2.657  bxs.,  18  hds.,  75 
cents  to  $1.00.  Carrots  —  1,694  bxs., 
18  bchs.,  mostly  $1.50.  Celery  —  4,144 
bxs.,  12  bchs.,  mostly  $1.00.  Corn  — 
7,221  bxs.,  best  $1.00.  Cucumbers  — 
2,027  bxs.,  $1.25.  Lettuce  —  Maine 
Iceberg  type,  18  hds.,  mostly  $2.00- 
2.25;  California,  three  dozen  $6.50, 
poorer  $5.50.  Onions  —  Pioneer 
Valley,  853  bags,  50  lb.,  large,  most¬ 
ly  $1.25-1.40.  Peppers  —  Cal.  Won¬ 
ders,  2,825  bxs.,  best  mostly  $1.50. 
Potatoes  —  1,336  bags,  100  lb., 

Cobblers  —  $1.75-1.85,  some  $1.50, 
Squash  —  Straight  Neck,  793  bxs., 
yellow  mostly  50-75  cents.  Tomatoes 
—  O.  D.,  15,127  bskts.,  trellis  75  cents 
to  $1.00;  O.  D.,  6,894  lugs,  best  trellis 
75  cents. 


Books  on  Farm  Buildings 

Farm  Buildings, 

J.  C.  Wooley . $4.50 

Pour  Yourself  a  House, 

Frazier  Forman  Peters .  3.95 

Standard  Primer  for  Home  Builders, 

Kenneth  Duncan . 3.50 

First  Aid  for  the  Ailing  House, 
Roger  B.  Whitman .  3.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  high  standard  of  ethics  is  an  essential  part  of  any  successful  and  enduring 
livestock  sales  program.  Thousands  of  top  quality  Holsteins  have  passed 
through  the  auction  ring  at  the  well  known  Earlville  Sales  Pavilion,  Earlville, 
N.Y.,  under  the  management  of  R.  Austin  Backus.  The  210th  Earlville  Sale 

will  be  held  on  Oct.  3,  1951. 


nCAIEpC.  Write  for  detailed  literature  on  our  com- 

plete  line  of  DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


THE  WORLD’S  FINEST 

DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY 


Engineered  and  Manufactured  to  our 
exacting  standards  means 

•  Longer  Life  for  your  equipment 

•  More  Profits  to  you 

•  Complete  satisfaction  between  us 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Bel  Air,  Maryland 


BEAT  HIGH 
PRODUCTION  COSTS ! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  6UAN0  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page .  .*  :  • 


POSTED  SIGNS  THAT  KEEP  ’EM  OFF 

Printed  on  special  Il"xl4"  poster  stock.  $3.75  per  100. 
With  name  imprinted  $5.50.  Orders  less  than  100  — 
^07  each.  Plus  $1.25  if  name  is  imprinted.  Sent 
C.  0.  D.  Check  or  money  order  we  pay  postage. 
Minimum  order  25  poster.  (Print  name). 
HILLSIDE  PRESS 
ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


DO  YOU  GET  "BURNED-UP"  TOO? 

^s^ni,9.ahos®  -0ld  Sty,e  Cotton  Wicks.  Send  for 
VICK-WICK.  Gives  a  hotter  cleaner  flame,  and  is 
guaranteed  to  last  three  years.  Same  size  as  Perfection 
331 X.  Diameter  3  5/16.  Only  $1.50  each,  4  for  $5.00 
Postage  Paid.  VICK-WICK  CORP.. 

OLD  SAYBROOK.  CONNECTICUT 


RAYON  SLIPS  l8ye,y>  lace  trim,  size 

7  32  to  46  pink  or  white,  prepaid 

$2.00  or  C.O.D.  plus  cost.  D-K  Lingerie,  Sayre,  Pa. 


DON’T  MISS  THIS  OFFER 

This  single  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  contains 
more  interesting  and  helpful  information  than  you  will  find 
in  many  books  that  cost  several  dollars.  We  have  many 
other  interesting  features  scheduled  to  appear  in  the 
coming  issues. 

It  cost  thousands  of  dollars  to  secure  the  information 
contained  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  are 
able  to  supply  you  with  this  information  at  the  present  low 
subscription  price  because  of  our  large  circulation  and  our 
policy  of  eliminating  every  unnecessary  expense. 

SPECIAL  RENEWAL  OFFER 
7  YEARS  FOR  $2.00 

When  you  renew  your  subscription  for  a  period  longer 
than  a  year,  you  save  us  considerable  expense  in  clerical 
work,  postage,  printing,  paper  and  envelopes.  We  give  you 
the  benefit  of  this  saving  by  offering  you  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  rate  of  all:  Seven  years  for  $2.00. 

Even  though  your  subscription  does  not  expire  for 
'  several  months,  you  can  take  advantage  of  this  low  rate  and 
have  your  subscription  extended  for  seven  years  from  the 
present  expiration  date.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  at  this  low  rate. 

Just  fill  out  the  blank  below  and  mail  it  today  with 
your  remittance.  If  there  is  any  information  you  want  about 
a  business  or  farm  problem  write  us  a  letter  when  you  send 
your  remittance  and  we  will  endeavor  to  be  of  assistance 
to  you.  Feel  free  to  write  at  any  time. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $2.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  seven  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL,  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER 


} 
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FOR  DAIRY  AND  BEEF 
CATTLE  FARMERS 


THE  BEST  WAY  TO  USE  MANURE 

The  Cobey  Power-Driven  Spreader  has  solved 
the  problem.  The  TOP  EFFICIENCY  of  this 
spreader,  regardless  of  field  or  weather  condi¬ 
tions,  gives  you  these  definite  advantages: 

★  You  can  spread  manure  DAILY  the  year 
around  and  conform  to  state  laws  and  dairy 
regulations. 

★  You  can  do  the  job  QUICKER  because  the 
Cobey  Spreader  carries  BIGGER  loads, 
travels  and  spreads  faster  than  any  other. 

A  By  daily  spreading  you  obtain  as  much  as 
50%  MORE  fertilizing  and  humus  value. 

★  You  get  DOUBLE  usage  because  the 
Cobey  Spreader  is  convertible  to  a  SELF¬ 
UNLOADING  WAGON. 

Sounds  worth  looking  into,  doesn't  it?  Fact  is, 
the  whole  Cobey  line  is  worth  looking 
into!  Fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  today  for 
complete  data. 

THE  COBEY  CORPORATION 
Dept.  NY-91  Galion,  Ohio 


3  SIZES 

MODEL  75 
Capacity  75  bu. 


MODEL  100 
Capacity  100  bu. 

M 


MODEL  150 
Capacity  150  bu. 


Patents  Granted 
and  Pending 
Trode-Mork  reg, 
U.  S.  Pot.  Off. 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-91  Galion,  Ohio  p 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked,  p 

■ 
■ 


Coupon  for 

c0Uutbrature 


O  Power  Driven  Spreaders  Oil -A,  Wagon  Gear 
031-A,  Dump  Wagon  HZI Utility  Wagon  Boxes 

021-A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  02- Wheel  Trailer 
O  2- Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon 

Address . - . . . . 

City . State . 


A/ew/6 
4/je  watt  c/taJfi  sauf 

ONLY  $265. 

Also  4  HP  end  7  HP  Models  from  19"  to  60" 

Ashland.  Mass.  Dealer  Opportunity 


tt 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


RUPTURE 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for, 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

OtpL  R-9,  Hagerstown,  MdW 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


Let  me  help  you  get 

GREENER  PASTURES 

.  .  .  lower  feed  costs  .  .  .  higher  profits 


Finance  your  pasture  improvement 
thru  Cooperative  Farm  Credit. 
1  Greener  pastures  mean  more  feed 

per  dollar.  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  means  the 
finest  farm  credit  service  in  the  world. 


Long  Term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  Term  Operating  Loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  association  or  write:  Dept.  R-4,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


September  1,  1951 

Antibiotics  for  Livestock 


Progress  in  the  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits  is  continually  being  nourished 
by  new  ideas  from  the  underlying 
physical  and  biological  sciences.  So 
versatile  are  chemistry  and  biology 
that  there  are  always  new  basic  facts 
calling  for  proper  evaluation. 

In  the  past,  too  much  time  was  lost 
in  developing  some  very  fertile 
situations.  For  example,  Mendel’s 
fundamental  principles  of  genetics 
lay  dormant  for  about  35  years  before 
being  rediscovered  by  his  fellow  sci¬ 
entists.  A  comparable  period  elapsed 
before  genetics  found  full  fruition 
in  the  commercial  hybridization  of 
corn  and  other  grains.  Jenner,  150 
years  ago,  published  his  discovery  of 
vaccination,  yet  the  general  practice 
of  immunization  of  farm  animals  lies 
well  within  the  memory  span  of  most 
of  us. 

Fortunately,  such  conditions  do 
not  prevail  today,  and  one  of  the  out¬ 
standing  characteristics  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live  is  the  stepped-up  tem¬ 
po  in  putting  scientific  discoveries  to 
practical  use.  This  brings  us  to  the 
amazing  story  of  antibiotics,  having 
its  beginning  scarcely  more  than  10 
years  ago. 

“Antibiosis”  is  a  word  first  pro¬ 
posed  in  1889  to  describe  a  kind  of 
chemical  warfare  going  on  in  nature. 
We  can  presume  that  for  countless 
ages  certain  microorganisms  of  the 
soil  have  given  off  chemical  sub¬ 
stances  that  have  a  toxic  effect  on 
other  microorganisms  in  a  deadly 
combat  for  control  of  their  environ¬ 
ment.  Primitive  peoples,  without 
knowledge  of  these  processes,  dis¬ 
cerned  that  the  earth  served  to 
cleanse  and  purify  decaying  matter 
dangerous  to  their  existence.  For 
centuries,  the  Chinese  have  treated 
boils  with  poultices  composed  of  nat¬ 
ural  products  which  we  now  know 
could  possibly  have  contained  anti¬ 
biotic  substances.  In  retrospect,  it 
seems  incredible  that  these  curative 
principles  were  only  recently  applied 
to  the  control  of  infections  within 
our  bodies! 

New  Discoveries 

Penicillin  is  only  one  brilliant 
chapter  in  the  story  of  the  decade 
of  antibiotics  which  followed  the 
eventful  early  years  of  World  War 
II  period.  In  1944,  Professor  Waks- 
man  and  co-workers  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  announced  the  discovery  of 
streptomycin  and  touched  off  vast 
soil  screening  programs  in  the  labor¬ 
atories  of  public  institutions,  and  in 
those  of  the  larger  pharmaceutical 
companies.  In  addition,  many  of  the 
metabolic  products  of  the  fungi  pre¬ 
viously  studied  were  now  re-exam¬ 
ined  for  antibiotic  activity.  So  rapid 
has  been  the  pace  that  Baron’s 
“Handbook  of  Antibiotics”,  published 
late  in  1950,  describes  about  140  dis¬ 
tinctly  different  antibiotics.  Most  of 
these  are  too  toxic  to  be  tolerated  in 
the  blood  -stream  of  animals  and  man, 
but  can  be  considered  candidates  for 
other  applications.  The  soil  screening 
programs  came  to  fruition  with  the 
discovery  of  three  broad  spectrum 
antibiotics  of  low  toxicity:  chloram¬ 
phenicol,  aureomycin  and  terramy- 
cin,  which  have  brought  into  the 
range  of  medical  control  diseases 
caused  by  rickettsia  and  the  larger 
sized  viruses  not  affected  by  penicil¬ 
lin  or  streptomycin.  Antibiotic  ther¬ 
apy  is  now  indicated  for  some  50-odd 
infectious  conditions  in  man.  All 
three  of  the  broad  spectrum  anti¬ 
biotics  are  absorbed  into  the  blood 
stream  from  the  intestinal  tract  and 
can  be  taken  by  mouth.  Certain  other 
antibiotics,  having  marginal  toxicity 
levels  and  not  capable  of  absorption, 
such  as  tyrothricin,  bacitracin  and 
polymyxin  are  being  manufactured  for 
use  in  intestinal  tract  disorders  and 
strictly  topical  treatments.  Mean¬ 
while  the  search  goes  on  for  more 
perfect  or  more  versatile  antibiotics. 

Antibiotics  in  Feeds 

Antibiotic  feed  supplements  were 
first  offered  for  sale  in  1950  and 
were  immediately  accepted  by  the 
feed  industry,  especially  for  inclusion 
in  poultry  rations.  As  a  result,  sever¬ 
al  of  the  leading  pharmaceutical 
houses  have  gone  into  the  feed  sup¬ 
plement  business;  all  are  hard  pressed 
to  supply  the  requirements  of  the 
rapidly  expanding  market. 

Antibiotic  feed  supplementation  is 
an  outgrowth  of  animal  protein  fac¬ 
tor  (APF)  supplementation.  It  is  well 
known  that  proteins  of  wholly  vege¬ 
table  origin  are  nutritionally  deficient 
for  some  species.  At  first,  this  was 


thought  to  be  due  solely  to  a  lack 
of,  or  at  least  a  maldistribution  of, 
essential  amino  acids.  Animal  pro¬ 
tein  from  practically  any  source  was 
found  to  correct  the  deficiency,  but 
pure  amino  acids  did  not.  According¬ 
ly,  it  was  realized  that  meat,  and 
especially  liver  or  fish  scrap,  contain 
a  necessary  nutrient  for  normal 
growth.  For  lack  of  a  better  term, 
the  growth  promoting  substance  was 
termed  APF. 

Beginning  about  three  years  ago, 
important  new  facts  were  brought 
to  bear  on  the  subject.  Vitamin  BJ2 
was  isolated  in  pure  form  from  liver, 
and  was  found  to  give  feeding  re¬ 
sponses  similar  to  those  observed 
with  the  APF-containing  materials. 
Then  vitamin  B,2  was  demonstrated 
to  be  present  in  the  fermentation 
broths  of  several  antibiotics.  The 
crude  dried  broth  solubles,  after  re¬ 
moval  of  the  bulk  of  the  antibiotics 
present,  were  found  to  give  APF  (or 
vitamin  B12)  responses  when  added 
to  animal  rations.  Finally,  it  was 
found  that  in  APF-free  poultry  ra¬ 
tions,  antibiotic  fermentation  solu¬ 
bles  gave  growth  responses  in  excess 
of  those  obtainable  with  any  con¬ 
centration  of  added  pure  crystalline 
vitamin  Ba2.  It  looked  as  though  the 
residual  antibiotic  content  of  the  fer¬ 
mentation  solubles  was  responsible 
for  the  extra  growth  kick.  And  tests 
on  rations  prepared  with  pure  vita¬ 
min  Bi2  and  pure  antibiotics  proved 
this  to  be  the  case. 

The  four  antibiotics  tested  most 
widely  in  animal  nutrition  (and  re¬ 
ceiving  sufficient  study  to  warrant 
their  classification  as  growth-promot¬ 
ing  antibiotics)  are  terran^ycin,  aure¬ 
omycin,  penicillin  and  streptomycin. 
Bacitracin  has  been  added  to  the  list 
in  recent  months,  but  its  value  has 
not  been  fully  established.  The  anti¬ 
biotics  also  have  a  favorable  effect  in 
reducing  the  mortality  of  young  ani¬ 
mals. 

The  bulk  of  the  antibiotic  supple¬ 
ment  production  is  distributed  to 
feed  manufacturers,  and  much  con¬ 
fusion  has  been  caused  by  the  fact 
that  fermentation  products  may  con¬ 
tain  appreciable  proportions  of  both 
vitamin  B12  and  antibiotics.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  last  October,  the  Association  of 
American  Feed  Control  Officials  took 
action  to  eliminate  the  definition  of 
“Animal  Protein  Factor  Supplement” 
and  set  up  new  defiinitions  for 
“Vitamin  B12  Supplement”  and  “Anti¬ 
biotic  Feed  Supplement”.  The  ruling 
became  effective  January  1,  1951. 
Each  supplement  is  now  labeled  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  minimum  guaranteed 
content  of  vitamin  B12  or  specific 
antibiotic  content,  respectively. 

Antibiotics  Save  Protein 

Aside  from  the  cost  aspects  of  sup¬ 
plement  feeding,  there  are  other  con¬ 
siderations  bearing  on  possible  im¬ 
provements  in  our  standard  of  living. 
One  large  packing  house  is  advertis¬ 
ing  the  improved  quality  of  supple¬ 
ment-fed  friers,  contending  that  the 
more  rapid  growth  produces  a  more 
tender  bird.  The  back  fat  in  the  car¬ 
casses  of  supplement  fed  hogs  has 
been  examined.  The  quality  appears 
to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  hogs 
raised  on  supplement-free  diets. 

Of  greatest  importance  to  our 
economy  is  the  saving  in  the  animal 
protein  requirements  of  feeds.  By 
combining  antibiotic  and  vitamin  B12 
supplements,  all-vegetable  proteins, 
such  as  corn,  soybeans  or  peanuts, 
can  be  used  more  extensively  in  basal 
rations.  Combining  with  the  shortened 
feeding  times  to  reach  market  size, 
this  adds  up  to  a  higher  meat  produc¬ 
ing  potential  for  any  grain-producing 
area. 

Proper  Feed  Label 

Feed  regulations  require  the  label 
“For  nutritional  use  only”,  and  that 
the  directions  for  use  shall  not  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  addition  of  more  than 
50  grams  of  antibiotic  per  ton  of 
finished  feed.  This  is  designed  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  feed  material  from  thera¬ 
peutic  products,  which  come  under 
the  certification  regulations’  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration.  For 
veterinary  use,  the  same  antibiotics 
used  on  humans  are  put  in  special 
dosage  forms  adated  for  use  in  ani¬ 
mal  medicine.  Both  standards  of  pur¬ 
ity  and  costs  are  high  and,  for  this 
reason,  antibiotics  have  not  replaced 
the  sulfas  as  rapidly  in  animal  medi¬ 
cine  as  in  human  therapy. 

Of  the  antibiotics  dispensed  by  vet¬ 
erinarians,  a  large  proportion  go  into 
the  treatment  of  pets  in  cat  and  dog 
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hospitals.  Appreciation  of  the  value 
of  antibiotics  in  the  treatment  of  farm 
animals,  however,  is  increasing 
rapidly,  and  sales  for  veterinary  use 
in  the  U.S.  are  now  estimated  at 
about  $5  million  per  year.  Anti¬ 
biotics  are  not  used  extensively  on 
poultry  but  find  their  main  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  dairy  industry.  Bovine 
mastitis,  the  disease  most  frequently 
treated,  accounts  for  about  one-third 
of  all  antibiotics  going  into  animal 
medicine.  An  acute  shortage  of  vet¬ 
erinarians  is  partly  responsible  for 


the  relatively  slow  progress  made  in 
replacing  older  forms  of  therapy. 

The  broad  spectrum  antibiotics  are 
known  to  be  effective  agains  several 
of  the  dreaded  epidemic  diseases  of 
animals  listed  as  possible  weapons  of 
biological  warfare.  It  is  conceivable 
that  antibiotic  therapy  could  assume 
an  important  role  in  the  defense  of 
the  animal  population.  Brucellosis 
and  anthrax,  for  example,  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  treatment  by  aureomycin 
and  terramycin. 

Wilbur  A.  Lazier 


High  Lifetime  Producing 
Holsteins 

Kelco  King  Lena,  a  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  in  the  herd  of  Arling  Cobb, 
Whitesville,  Allegany  County,  N.Y., 
has  further  added  to  her  outstanding 
lifetime  production  of  more  than 
100,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  six  yearly 
milking  periods,  this  cow  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  104,879  pounds  of 
-milk  and  3,819  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Kelco  King  Korndyke  Ormsby,  an¬ 
other  registered  Holstein  cow  in  the 
same  herd,  has  recently  closed  a  long 
lifetime  of  high  production  totaling 
100,634  pounds  of  milk  and  3,598 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  seven  yearly 
milking  periods. 

Ralph  E.  Ogden,  Mountainville, 
Orange  County,  N.  Y.,  is  the  owner  of 
four  registered  Holstein  cows  which 
have  further  added  to  their  outstand¬ 
ing  lifetime  production  records  of 
more  than  100,000  pounds  of  milk. 
Colantha  Hazelwood  De  Vries  has 
produced  a  total  of  127,166  pounds 
of  milk  and  4,597  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  seven  yearly  milking  periods. 
Homestead  Sensation  Star  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  115,865  pounds  of 
milk  and  4,575  pounds  of  butterfat 
in  six  yearly  milking  periods.  Nu- 
way  Ona  Hiske  has  produced  a  total 


of  119,393  pounds  of  milk  and  4,319 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  five  yearly 
milking  periods.  Eller  Farm  Annette 
De  Vries  has  produced  a  total  of 
118,430  pounds  of  milk  and  3,977 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  five  yearly 
milking  periods. 

Floriston  Elector  Lady,  registered 
Holstein  cow  in  the  herd  of  Frank 
Yaeger  &  Sons,  Webster,  Monroe 
County,  N.Y.,  has  exceeded  her  life¬ 
time  production  of  more  than  100,000 
pounds  of  milk.  In  nine  yearly  milk¬ 
ing  periods,  she  produced  a  total  of 
119,741  pounds  of  milk  and  3,842 
pounds  of  butterfat. 

Genodale  Pride  Ormsby,  a  regis¬ 
tered  Holstein  cow  in  the  herd  owned 
by  Raymond  Albrectsen,  Ithaca, 
Tomkins  County,  N.Y.,  has  also  add¬ 
ed  to  her  lifetime  production  of  more 
than  100,000  pounds  of  milk.  In  11 
yearly  milking  periods,  she  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  total  of  243,350  pounds  of 
milk  and  8,201  pounds  of  butterfat. 

Fruitlands  Venus  Veeman,  a  reg¬ 
istered  Holstein  cow  in  the  herd 
owned  by  L.  W.  Irish,  Valatie, 
Columbia  County,  N.Y.,  likewise  has 
passed  her  lifetime  production  of 
more  than  100,000  pounds  of  milk. 
In  eight  yearly  milking  periods,  she 
has  produced  a  total  of  106,854 
pounds  of  milk  and  3,885  pounds  of 
butterfat. 


Feeding  Tests  with  Identical  Twins 


These  identical  Holstein  twins,  horn  on  the  James  Flanagan  farm  in  Amenia, 
N.Y.,  are  being  raised  at  Dawnwood  Farms  in  Amenia  for  use  in  experi¬ 
mental  work.  They  are  now  on  a  calf  feeding  test  at  the  Dawnwood  calf 
barn.  With  their  predecessors,  the  well  known  Candy  and  Sandy,  they  will 
he  on  exhibit  at  the  New  York  State  Fair  in  Syracuse,  Sept.  1-8.  They  have 
already  been  shown  at  the  Cortland  County  ( N.Y .)  Fair,  the  Dutchess 
County  (N.Y.)  Fair  and  the  Hartland  ( Vt .)  Fair. 


Phis  young  pair  of  Guernseys,  also  identical  twins,  were  otily  two  weeks 
oid  when  this  picture  was  taken  late  in  June.  They  are  also  being  used  in 
feeding  tests  at  Dawnwood  Farms  and  will  be  on  display  at  the  New  York 
Mate  Fair  to  show  their  results  to  date  in  their  comparative  feeding  tests. 
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The  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  Inc. 


BUFFALO  7,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


MAKERS  OF  LAY  OR  BUST  POULTRY  FEEDS 


Guernsey  Mtecani  Matte 

an  M/LAT-MitfH  Rattans 


As  a  Junior  Three-year  old  “Sunray” 
placed  second  in  the  United  States  in  the 
Herd  Improvement  Registry  Testing  of 
the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club.  Her 

actual  record  was  14,551  lbs.  milk 
and  775  lbs.  butterfat  in  305  days. 
Her  dam  produced  14,042  lbs.  milk 
and  762  lbs.  fat  as  a  Sr.  4  year  old. 

This  outstanding  Guernsey  is  owned 
by  a  former  president  of  the  American 
Guernsey  Cattle  Club,  Mr.  J.  Ray  Keiser 
of  White  Deer,  Pennsylvania.  His  herd 
finished  the  year  with  a  record  of  513.7 
lbs.  butterfat  per  animal  in  a  test  super¬ 
vised  by  the  Penn  State. 


Maintains  Flesh  In  Production 

Here  is  what  Mr.  Kirby  F.  Racey,  herds¬ 
man  and  farm  manager  for  the  Keiser 
herd  for  16  years,  says  about  Park  & 
Pollard  Dairy  Rations,  “beyond  a  doubt 
MILK-MAID  Calf  Starter  is  the  best 
I’ve  ever  used.  I  have  been  able  to  hold 
up  milk  production  and  maintain 
good  flesh  all  through  the  testing 
period  better  with  MILK-MAID  Test 
Cow  Ration  and  Bulky  Sweet  than 
with  any  other  feed  I  have  used.” 

For  top  production — feed  MILK¬ 
MAID  Dairy  Rations. 


Langvalley  Sunray 

— owned  by  J.  Ray  Keiser  of  White  Deer,  Penn. 


'€41 

AND  PROPIT! 


'ore  than  a  thousand  years 
ago,  a  group  of  monks  taught  the 
people  of  tiny  Guernsey  Island 
to  give  up  their  ways  of  piracy 
and  turn  tcv  peaceful  farming 
and  dairying.  W  ith  patience  and 
proud  selectivity,  monks  and 
Islanders  together  built  fine 
herds  —  the  forerunners  of  to¬ 
day’s  world-famous  Guernsey 
cattle.  The  cows  were  valued 
for  the  generous  quantity  and 
rich  quality  of  their  milk  —  and 
none  but  the  best  of  their  off¬ 
spring  was  added  to  the  herd. 

So,  through  the  years  the 
building  of  Guernsey  herds  has 


become  a  proud  and  profitable 
aspect  of  good  dairying.  And 
today,  with  few  exceptions, 
Guernseys  are  first  or  second  in 
every  state  in  the  Nation.  Pure¬ 
bred  Guernsey  cattle  net  extra 
income  for  breeders,  while 
Golden  Guernsey  Milk  — 
preferred  by  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers— brings  premium  prices 
to  producers. 


Send  coupon  today  for  FREE 
Guernsey  literature  for  more 
profitable  production. 
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NEW  GROWTH  Stimulant 

Gives  You 


BIGGER  PROFITS  From  Normal  Pigs: 


NOT  an  Antibiotic  Or 
Protein  Supplement 
But  a  NEW  and  DIFFERENT 
Multi-Chemical 
Growth  Stimulant 

Just  Mix  In  The  Feed  Ot  Ask  Your  Feed 
Dealer  For  Feed  Containing  Hog-Gain 


BIG  PROFIT 


From 


RUNTY  PIGS 


Gives  Normal  HOGS  27%  FASTER 
GROWTH  With  14%  LESS  FEED 

HOG-GAIN  increases  your  hog  profits  in 
two  important  ways.  First,  it  helps  make 
RUNTS  profitable  .  . .  thus  reducing  costly- 
feed  waste.  Second,  it  stimulates  growth  of 
normal  pigs  of  all  ages . .  .  even  from  125 
pounds  to  market  weight. 

Helps  Hogs  Combat  High" Disease  Level ” 
—On  one  farm  the  “disease  level’’ 
<degree  of  premise  contamination)  may 
be  high;  on  another  it  may  be  low. 

Dr.  Damon  Catron,  of  Iowa  State  Col* 
lege,  attributes  this  variation  in  “disease 
level”  as  the  only  satisfactory  explana¬ 
tion  for  one  hog  raiser  doing  well,  an¬ 
other  doing  poorly  when  identical  ra¬ 
tions  are  fed  well-bred  pigs  under  similar 
management  conditions. 

Pigs  raised  in  contaminated  surround¬ 
ings  need  more  highly  fortified  rations. 
HOG-GAIN  helps  hogs  combat  a  high 
“disease  level.”  Produces  faster  growing 
pigs  that  are  more  uniform,  more  profit* 
able. 

Here’s  What  Users  Say: 

“The  pig  pictured  above  weighed  only  56  pounds  at 
3  months  of  age.  After  Hog-Gain  and  a  commercial 
feed  were  added  to  the  ration,  it  reached  205  pounds 
in  80  days."  Lee  Robinson,  Route  3,  Abilene,  Texas. 

“I  tested  Hog-Gain  on  tunty  pigs  weighing  about 
25  pounds.  At  market  time  these  runts  weighed 
more  than  my  normal  pigs,  which  were  not  fed 


Hog-Gain.  All  my  pigs  get  Hog-Gain  now!"  John 
Thompson,  Marland,  Oklahoma. 

In  Packages  For  Mixing  In  Feed— 

Or  Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer 
For  Feed  Containing  HOG-GAIN 

Have  your  feed  dealer  mix  HOG-GAIN 
in  your  regular  brand  of  balancer  or  supple¬ 
ment;  or  get  HOG-GAIN  by  the  package 
for  mixing  in  your  feed.  For  best  results 
use  HOG-GAIN  in  a  well  balanced  ration. 
Cost  is  low  compared  with  your  profit 
benefits. 

SEND  COUPON,  NOW 

JCIany  Dr.  Salsbury  dealers  have  HOG- 
GAIN  on  hand.  But  to  make  sure  you  get 
extra  profits  with  HOG-GAIN,  now,  send 
this  coupon  to  us,  at  once.  Every  day  you 
miss  using  HOG-GAIN,  you  lose  extra 
hog  profit. 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 

- •“”1 

I  Dr.  Salisbury's  Laboratories 
I  Dept.  21,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

*  Please  send  bulletin  on  HOG‘GAIN 
I  and  name  of  local  dealer. 
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|  MY  FEED 

i - 

"Shoulder  gall 

didn't  keep  my  horse  from  work" 


says  Martin  Paul, 

Peewee  Valley,  Kentucky 


"I  thought  my  horse  would 
be  laid  up  for  a  week  un¬ 
til  I  tried  Absorbine.  It 
helped  give  relief  in  a  few 
hours.  I'd  recommend  it 
to  any  farmer." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  strains,  puffs, 
bruises.  Not  a  "cure-all," 
but  a  time-proved  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog 
spavin,  windgall,  similar  congestive  troubles. 

A  stand-by  over  50  years,  used  by  many  vet¬ 
erinarians.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair.  Only 
$2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening”  revelation  In  aenalble 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yourt  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
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Mail 

Coupon: 

Belov/ 

Today1. 


T* 


^No  lifting  JfcUses  little 

milk  cans  water 

^  Fills  from  top  ^ Meets  all  U.! 

^Starts cooling  Hea"h  laW 
instantly  ^gLasts  years 

Easy  to  clean  j|Costs  little 


Send  for  FREE  FOLDER  Today! 


TAKE  THE  MISERY 

OUT  OF  MILKING  with 
T-33  MILK  REFRIGERATOR; 

You  just  slide  empty  cans  in  the  front  of  a  T-33  . . .  pour  milk  | 
in  from  the  fop.. .remove  full  cans  with  no  lifting.  Water  as  ( 
cold  as  water  can  get  sprays  sides  of  cans . . .  starts  cooling  I 
milk  instantly  as  they  fill.  The  T-33  saves  you  work,  keeps  | 
milk  higher  grade,  gives  you  more  cash  milk  money . . .  yet  ( 
costs  very  little,  quickly  pays  for  itself.  1 


ZERp  MFG.  CO. 

I  612-0  Duncan  Avenue,  Washington,  Missouri 
*  Please  send  free  folder  on  Zero  T-33. 


Name. 


BFD 

My  Dairy  Equipment  Dealer  is 

Livestock  and  Dairy 


Horsepower  and  Work 

We  often  hear  the  expression 
“horsepower”.  Does  this  mean  the 
amount  of  work  a  horse  is  supposed 
to  be  capable  of  performing  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  time,  or  just  what  does  it  mean? 
Has  the  so-called  horsepower  unit 
ever  been  worked  out  by  test  on 
horses  and,  if  so,  what  are  the  possi¬ 
bilities? 

Piscataquis  County,  Me.  h.  l.  k. 

The  amount  of  power  needed  to 
lift  a  weight  of  one  pound  to  a 
height  of  one  foot  against  the  force 
of  gravity  forms  the  basis  for  figur¬ 
ing  a  unit  of  work.  When  work  is 
performed  to  the  equivalent  of  33,- 
000  foot-pounds  in  one  minute,  it 
is  designated  as  a  horsepower.  Ex¬ 
perimental  tests  have  shown  that 
such  a  measurement  is  in  excess  of 
the  capacity  of  an  average  horse  by 
approximately  one-third.  However, 
most  horses  are  capable  of  greatly 
exceeding  this  amount  of  work  for 
a  short  time.  Many  farm  horses  are 
overworked  of  necessity  at  certain 
times,  such  as  during  haying  season. 
They  stand  up  well  to  these  condi¬ 
tions  if  properly  fed  and  handled 
and,  if  not  too  greatly  abused,  no 
permanent  injury  results. 

Based  on  tests  and  observations  of 
English  army  horses,  a  fair  amount 
of  work  for  a  horse  is  placed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Walking  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour  for  almost  nine  hours; 
walkin  at  four  miles  per  hour  for  a 
little  over  five  hours;  walking  at 
five  miles  per  hour  for  about  three 
and  one-half  miles;  trotting  at  a  rate 
of  eight  miles  per  hour  for  one  and 
a  half  hours;  and  cantering  at  11 
miles  per  hour  for  one  hour.  For  a 
sustained  pull,  a  load  of~from  one- 
eighth  tb  one-tenth  of  the  horse’s 
weight  is  the  normal  expectation. 
The  horse  is  capable  of  carrying  a 
weight  of  from  one-fifth  to  one-sixth 
of  its  own  weight  for  any  of  the  peri¬ 
ods  of  exertion  as  just  given  for 
travel.  All  these  conditions  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  considerable  variation,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  health,  conformation, 
temperament  and  stamina  of  the 
individual  horse. 


Dairy  Feed  Values 

Please  give  me  a  suitable  mixture 
for  a  16  per  cent  dairy  feed,  using  the 
following  feeds:  corn-and-cob  meal, 
dried  brewers  grain,  beet  pulp,  lin¬ 
seed  and  soybean  meal,  steamed 
bone  meal,  mineralized  salt?  Is  there 
any  advantage  in  adding  molasses  to 
this  mixture  at  five  cents  per  pound? 
If  so,  how  much?  b.  l.  p. 

A  suitable  mixture  for  a  16  per 
cent  dairy  feed,  using  the  feeds  men¬ 
tioned,  would  be  as  follows:  Corn- 
and-cob  meal  1,000  lbs.,  either  linseed 
meal  or  soybean  oil  meal  250  lbs., 
dried  brewers  grains  250  lbs.,  beet 
pulp  440  lbs.,  steamed  bone  meal  40 
lbs.,  and  mineralized  salt  20  lbs.  This 
would  make  up  one  ton  of  feed, 
which  should  be  fed  at  the  standard 
rate  of  one  pound  of  grain  to  each 
three  and  a  half  or  four  pounds  of 
milk  produced  daily.  If  the  hay  and 
silage  fed  are  of  good  quality,  they 
should  be  used  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  hay  and  three  pounds  of 
silage  for  each  100  pounds  of  body- 
weight,  and  good  production  will  re¬ 
sult  from  using  this  feed.  If  no  silage 
is  available,  use  two  pounds  of  hay 
per  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight 
daily. 

You  could  use  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  whichever  is  the 
cheapest.  There  would  be  no  present 
advantage  in  using  molasses  at  the 
price  you  mention  but,  if  it  were 
cheaper  than  grain,  you  could  use 
200  to  300  pounds,  or  slightly  more, 
per  ton.  The  mineralized  salt  and 
mineral  conditioners  should  not  form 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  feed  than 
stated.  However,  in  addition  you 
should  keep  a  good  mineral  mixture 
available  to  the  dairy  herd  at  all 
times,  in  the  barn  and  on  the  pasture. 


Efficiency  of  Dairy  Cows 

Do  you  know  what  the  efficiency  is 
of  dairy  cows  in  terms  of  the  feed 
they  eat,  as  related  to  their  pro¬ 
duction?  If  so,  what  is  it,  and  how 
is  it  figured?  h.  s. 

The  formula  for  figuring  the  effi¬ 
ciency  of  milk  production  in  terms 
of  feed  eaten  is  based  on  the  average 
of  many  dairy  cows,  obtained  from 


several  experiment  stations.  This 

formula  is  computed  by  figuring  the 

energy  content  of  the  milk  produced 

in  one  year,  (corrected  to  four  per 

cent  butterfat  for  uniformity),  and 

dividing  this  figure  by  the  total 

energy  value  of  the  feed  consumed, 

in  a  corresponding  period  of  time,  in 

terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients. 

By  using  this  formula,  it  has  been 

found  that  a  dairy  cow  producing 

10,000  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk 

is  about  30  per  cent  efficient  for  the 

feed  eaten.  Corresponding  tests  show 

that  the  higher  the  production,  the 

greateF  the  rate  of  efficiency.  As  an 

illustration,  a  cow  which  produces 

25,000  pounds  of  four  per  cent  milk 

in  365  days  has  an  efficiency  rating 

of  44  per  cent,  in  terms  of  feed  eaten. 
« 


DDT  for  Sheep  Ticks 

My  sheep  have  a  lot  of  ticks.  What 
is  good  to  apply  to  get  rid  of  these 
pests?  j.  h. 

For  small  farm  flocks  of  sheep  the 
use  of  DDT  in  powder  form,  using  a 
preparation  containing  at  least  20 
per  cent  DDT,  has  proven  to  be  very 
satisfactory.  It  should  be  dusted 
only  along  the  backs  of  the  sheep.  If 
they  are  exposed  to  rain,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  repeat  the  operation. 
For  large  flocks  dipping  vats  are 
used  and  various  kinds  of  prepa¬ 
rations  are  available.  It  is  best  to 
consult  with  the  nearest  county 
agent  when  the  latter  method  is  to 
be  applied,  as  the  local  board  of 
health  laws  may  have  rulings  as  to 
the  kind  of  dip  that  it  is  permissible 
to  use.  Usually  an  arsenical  dip  is 
preferred  as  it  need  be  applied  only 
once  a  season.  The  directions  on  the 
container  should  be  carefully  fol¬ 
lowed. 


Buttermilk  for  Pigs  on 
Pasture 

How  much  buttermilk  per  day  can 
be  used  for  growing  pigs  on  pasture? 
What  is  a  suitable  diet,  corn,  soy¬ 
bean  meal  and  barley  being  equally 
available?  h.  a.  w. 

The  most  efficient  use  of  either 
skimmilk  or  buttermilk  is  at  the 
rate  of  one  pint  per  pound  of  grain 
consumed.  However,  on  pasture, 
based  on  the  feeds  you  have  avail¬ 
able,  it  would  be  best  to  use  corn 
40  lbs.,  barley  40  lbs.,  and  soybean 
oil  meal  20  lbs.  If  this  can  be  fed  in 
a  self-feeder,  allowing  the  hogs  all 
they  will  eat,  and  then  allow  them  to 
consume  as  much  buttermilk  as  they 
desire,  they  should  gain  and  grow 
thriftily  and  efficiently.  In  addition, 
they  should  have  access  to  a  good 
commercial  mineral  at  all  times,  as 
well  as  salt  to  eat  as  desired. 


Age  for  Weaning  Lambs 

Will  you  please  tell  me  at  what 
age  lambs  should  be  weaned;  and 
also  when  should  the  ram  and  ewe 
lambs  be  separated,  so  as  not  to  have 
the  ewes  bred  too  young? 
Washington  County,  N.Y.  j.  J.  M. 

Lambs  are  usually  weaned  when 
they  are  from  four  to  five  months  old. 
The  ram  and  ewe  lambs  should  be 
separated  during  the  late  Summer 
and  early  Fall,  because  the  ewe  lambs 
will  be  coming  in  heat  as  soon  as  the 
weather  turns  cool,  especially  with 
the  first  frosts.  Farmers  have  found 
that  it  is  better  sheep  husbandry  not 
to  breed  the  ewe  lambs  until  the 
following  Fall  or,  in  other  words,  un¬ 
til  they  are  about  18  months  old. 
The  reasons  are  that  they  will  have 
a  longer  breeding  life,  will  have 
greater  maturity  and  development, 
and  will  be  better  mothers. 


"BOY/  TALK  about  LIV/W6  0FF"TB£  FAT  OF  THE  LAND!" 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Better  rural  living  for  Ireland  is 
the  objective  of  Mrs.  Diana  Deane; 
she  plans  to  take  back  to  Doneraile, 
County  Cork,  some  of  the  practices 
and  customs  which  enrich  farm  life 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  United  States 
since  April,  as  a  Marshall  Plan  guest, 
Mrs.  Deane  has  just  spent  two  weeks 
on  the  Big  Valley  farm  of  James 
Aurand  in  Lewistown,  and  before 
returning  home  she  will  do  some  in¬ 
tensive  study  at  Cornell  University. 

A  young  farm  woman,  Mrs.  Deane 
and  her  husband  operate  a  100-acre 
dairy  farm.  They  have  30  coWs,  all 
dual-purpose  dairy  Shorthorns.  Ac¬ 
tive  in  the  Irish  Country  Women’s 
Association,  she  is  president  of  her 
local  guild  and  has  spent  much  time 
in  volunteer  work  to  enhance  rural 
living.  Except  that  the  Association’s 
work  is  voluntary,  she  likens  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  the  Agricultural  and  Home 
Extension  Service,  her  mentor  in  the 
United  States.  It  fosters  folk  dancing 
and  other  social  activities,  trains 
rural  women  in  rural  handcraft,  and 
provides  discussions  and  demonstra¬ 
tions  in  the  homemaking  arts. 

Another  situation  which  has  its 
parallel  in  the  United  States,  she  de¬ 
scribes  as  “the  flight  from  the  land.” 
Convinced  that  “it  is  quite  as  noble 
to  remain  on  the  farm  as  to  do  any¬ 
thing  else,”  she  is  seeking  new  ways 
to  help  her  people,  particularly  in 
giving  them  new  insight  into  the 
values  inherent  in  farming  as  a  way 
of  life.  For  too  long,  as  she  explains, 
too  much  of  Ireland’s  rural  talent 
has  been  going  to  the  city  and  to 
other  countries.  She  reasons  that  “if 
we  can  keep  more  of  it  at  home 
we’ll  have  a  better  country.” 


Discovery  in  Pennsylvania  of  a 
second  infestation  of  a  serious  plant 
disease  known  as  oak  wilt  was  re¬ 
cently  reported  by  the  State  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture.  The  dreaded  dis¬ 
ease  that  completely  destroys  any 
oak  tree  it  attacks  has  been  found 
in  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh.  The 
several  trees  affected  have  been  cut 
down  and  burned  and  the  roots 
killed  with  poison. 

Identification  of  this  disease  re¬ 
quires  three  weqks  in  which  pains¬ 
taking  laboratory  tests  are  made 
through  growing  cultures.  Such 
tests  are  now  being  run  on  sus¬ 
pected  Allegheny  and  Mifflin  County' 
cases.  Because  oaks  make  up  about 
60  per  cent  of  the  deciduous  forest 
trees  in  Pennsylvania  and  are  favor¬ 
ite  shade  trees,  every  effort  is  being 
made  to  locate  and  eradicate  any 
infected  area. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  trees  in¬ 
fected  with  oak  wilt  may  be  identi¬ 
fied  through  dead  clumps  of  oak 
trees  and  through  changes  in  the 
color  of  leaves.  The  leaves  of  infected 
oaks  show  an  upward  cupping,  turn¬ 
ing  to  a  lighter  green  color,  then 
brown  and  dropping  prematurely. 
Twigs  of  infected  trees,  when  cut, 
show  dark  brown  streaks. 

It  is  requested  that  suspected  in¬ 
festations  be  reported  promptly  to 
county  agents  or  field  representatives 
of  Forests  and  Waters,  Game  Com¬ 
mission  or  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Harrisburg. 


Young  farmers  of  Pennsylvania — 
and  older  farmers  too — are  going  in 
heavier  this  year  than  ever  before  in 
providing  “custom  work”  for  their 
neighbors  with  new  type  farm  ma¬ 
chines  purchased  to  set  themselves 
up  in  business. 

Weed  control  spraying  is  one  of 
the  up-and-coming  custom  services, 
according  to  a  recent  survey.  As  in 
other  expensive  farm  operations, 
special  machinery  is  required,  and 
one  spray  rig  can  service  many  farms 
in  an  area  during  the  growing  sea¬ 
son. 

Another  fast-growing  custom 
operation  is  the  complete  silo  filling 
service  with  a  field  chopper,  also 
known  as  a  forage  harvester.  Wheat 
combining  is  the  most  common 
operation  and  pick-up  hay  baling  is 
almost  as  common  in  Pennsylvania 
as  wheat  combining. 


Wide  variations  in  varieties  and 
species  of  grasses  and  legumes  in 
Pennsylvania  are  shown  in  Progress 
Report  No.  53,  just  published  by  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.  This 
report  is  available*  without  charge 
from  County  Agricultural  Extension 
offices  or  from  the  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion.  Yields  at  five  locations,  plus 
State  College,  are  reported  for  nu¬ 
merous  varieties  and  strains  of 
alfalfa,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  crimson 
clover,  red  clover,  bromegrass, 
meadow  fescue,  orchard  grass, 
perennial  rye  grass,  reed  canary 
grass,  tall  oat  grass,  and  timothy. 


Pennsylvania  farmers  so  far  this 
year  have  raised  41,054,000  young 
chickens  and  thereby  advanced  the 
State’s  standing  from  third  to  second 
in  the  United  States.  Three  years  ago 
Pennsylvania  jumped  from  sixth  to 
third,  held  third  place  in  chickens 
raised  on  farms  during  1949  and  1950, 
and  now  ranks  second  only  to  Iowa. 

The  Keystone  State  in  1950  led  all 
other  States  in  farm  income  from 
eggs  and  in  income  from  chickens. 
Income  from  all  poultry  and  poultry 
products  last  year  was  approxi¬ 
mately  $172,600,000,  second  only  to 
alifornia  which  has  an  exceptionally 
large  turkey  output.  Young  chickens 
raised  this  year  in  the  United  States 
are  estimated  at  more  than  702 
million,  five  per  cent  more  than  in 
1950.  N.  M.  Eberly 


Book  Note 

Introductory  Animal  Science 
—  By  Wesley  Patterson  Garri- 
gus.  This  recently  published  503- 
page  book  is  well  illustrated  through¬ 
out.  It  presents  the  leading  breeds  of 
livestock,  with  discussion  of  each 
arranged  in  their  own  special  groups. 
It  covers  the  basic  factors  of  live¬ 
stock  production,  including  the  fun¬ 
damentals  of  the  industry  for  beef 
cattle,  sheep,  swine,  dairy  and  dual 
purpose  cattle,  and  horses  and  mules. 
Livestock  producers  will  find  this 
volume  of  great  interest  and  value. 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-York¬ 
er,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.Y.  Price  $5.50  (New  York  City 
residents  add  17  cents  sales  tax). 


Photo:  Kasco  Mills,  Inc. 

Damon  R.  Young,  Milan,  Pennsylvania,  breeder,  proudly  shows  his  eight- 
year-old  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  State  butterfat  champion,  Baird’s  Golden 
Star.  (305  days,  12,807  pounds  of  milk,  814.9  pounds  of  butterfat.) 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


7  prices 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 


DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  G-5,  Columbia/  S.  C. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Writ*  for  Price  List  and  Sample*.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
[IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  haa  1.001  y®ar 
'round  use3 — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75'Jxigh:  or  1500  GPK 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog !  Postpaid  if  eash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 


USE  R&M  FILTERS 

fat 

cletut  miC& 


You  be  the  judge.  Write  for  samples  of 
R&M  filters.  Tell  us  whether  you  use  discs, 
squares,  bags,  bolts  or  yard  goods,  and 
we’ll  send  samples  free.  Then  you  can  see 
how  thoroughly  and  fast  these  R&M  fil¬ 
ters  remove  sediment  from  milk.  For  more 
than  a  quarter  century  R&M  have  concen¬ 
trated  on  highest  quality  milk  filtering 
fabrics,  expertly  processed,  fairly  sold.  You 
jyill  find  R&M  Filters  dependable,  always  lj 


u  i 


REEVE  &  MITCHELL 


300  SPRUCE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  6,  PA. 


CRAINE  W00DSTAVE 

. . .  a  heavy  duty  beauty! 

Here’s  the  wood  stave  silo  that 
dairymen  everywhere  call  “the 
very  best.”  Famous  Crasco  door 
front  —  3-ply  doors  swing  freely 
on  outside  bail  hinges.  Built-in 
ladder  is  handy,  safe  .  . .  adds  to 
silo  stability.  Simple,  strong 
double  anchorage  system. 

It’s  built  for  long,  rugged  service 
.  .  .  profitable  feeding. 


C RAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Whatever  your  sili 
“  Craine’s  the  name 
remember.  Write  for 
details  on  the  Woodstave, 
and  the  other  dependable 
Craine  silo3.  Easy  terms 
available. 


Craine,  Inc.  911  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N.Y, 
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SUPER 


Chamddrain 


ROOFING  NEWSy 

20 -YEAR  USER 
PRAISES  CHANNELDRAIN 


This  view  of  one  group  of  the  buildings 
on  the  Walker  farm  includes  Channel- 
drain  roofs  installed  in  1931  and  in  1949 
—  a  good  indication  of  Mr.  Walker’s  con- 
tinuing  reliance  on  Channeldrain’s  quality. 


3-WAY  SUPERIORITY 
BUILT  INTO  CHANNELDRAIN! 


The  extra  side  lap  of 
Super- Channeldrain’s 
exclusive  design  gives 
added  protection  against 
leakage:  first  point  of 
superiority!  The  extra 
strength  of  steel  and 
Channeldrain’s  built-in 
deep  section  give  added 
stiffness,  resistance  to 
wind-lift:  second  point 
of  superiority!  The  extra 
rust  resistan  ce  of 
Wheeling  Cop-R-Loy— 
the  Copper  Alloyed  Steel 
—  gives  years  of  life: 
third  point  of  superiority !  Three  points 
to  keep  in  mind!  Three  reasons  for  think¬ 
ing  of  Super- Channeldrain  when  you 
think  of  roofing.  Remember— it  wears 
and  wears,  and  when  it  rains  it  drains! 


EXTRA  RUST 
RESISTANCE 


MORE  SCRAP 
IS  HEEDED  FOR 
MORE  STEEL . . . 
GET  YOUR 
SCRAP  IH  HOW! 


Every  ton  of  steel  made  requires  at  least 
half  a  ton  of  iron  or  steel  scrap!  You  can 
help  meet  the  mounting  demand  for  scrap! 
Clean  out  the  barn.  Worn-out  machinery, 
obsolete  implements,  old  oil  drums  .  .  . 
keep  them  moving  back  to  the  steel  mills! 
GET  YOUR  SCRAP  TO  THE  SCRAP  DEALER! 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Wheeling  •  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  '•  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


Says  It's  Durable, 
Easy  To  Install. . . 

A  Very  Good  Roof!” 


W.  H.  Walker,  whose  40  acres  of  orchard 
lie  just  outside  Clintondale,  N.  Y.,  has 
known  Wheeling  Super  -  Channeldrain 
Roofing  for  years.  Recently  he  said  of 
Channeldrain:  “I  have  used  Wheeling 
Channeldrain  on  various  buildings  around 
my  farm  for  twenty  years  or  more.  Only 
trouble  I  ever  had  with  Channeldrain  was 
when  one  of  my  boys  put  a  nail  where 
there  was  no  rafter  or  purlin  — leaving  a 
hole  to  leak!  I  can  speak  very  highly  of 
Channeldrain.  It  is  a  very  good  roofing 
—durable  and  easy  to  install!” 


W.  H.  Walker,  Jr.  points  out  a 
20-year-old  Channeldrain  roof  to  a 
Wheeling  Farm  Service  Representative. 


WHEELING  WARE,  TOO, 
WEARS  LONGER! 
HERE’S  WHY...  ' 


First:  because  it’s  hand- 
dippedin  Dura-Zinc- Alloy  af¬ 
ter  it’s  made! Second’ because  pail 
hand-dipping  seals  all  seams 
against  leaks,  rust !  Third:  be¬ 
cause  Dura-Zinc-Alloy  comes 
to  you  glowing  new  —  wears 
and  wears/  Three  good  rea¬ 
sons  why  you  should  always 
buy  the  ware  that  wears  the 
Wheeling  Label ! 


ROUND  TUB 


SQUARE  TUB  TWIN-PAIL 


COAL  HOD 


I  WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 
WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

l  Pleose  send  informotion  regarding  items  checked.^ 
I  □  Channeldrain  Roofing  □  Wheeling  War ej 
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September  1,  1951 

Salt  and  Trace  Minerals  for  Livestock 


Evidence  received  from  New  York 
State  indicates  that  farm  animals  re¬ 
quire  a  steady,  supplementary  diet 
of  essential  trace  minerals  along 
with  salt  if  they  are  to  maintain  max¬ 
imum  health  and  productivity.  Re¬ 
cently  I  have  seen  letters  from  far¬ 
mers  near  Albany  and  Owego  which 
testify  to  the  importance  which  trace 
minerals  have  in  this  respect. 

-  The  Albany  farmer,  for  example, 
wrote  that  “in  the  past  we  always 
kept  two  or  three  plain  salt  blocks 
in  the  pasture  (for  a  herd  of  about 
50  head  of  cows),  but  now  that  we 
use  trace  minerals  incorporated  with 
the  salt,  it  is  necessary  to  have  four 
or  five  blocks,  because  it  is  consumed 
in  larger  quantities  than  plain  salt, 
which  proves  that  animals  want 
plenty  of  trace  minerals  as  well  as 
plenty  of  salt.” 

Soils  Vary  in  Deficiencies 

Although  we.  know  from  soil  anal¬ 
ysis  reports  from  Cornell  University, 
as  well  as  from  letters  like  these  and 
other  supporting  evidence,  that  the 
soil  in  New  York  State  is  in  some 
places  deficient  in  trace  mineral  con¬ 
tent,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible, 
to  pinpoint  all  the  farms  where  such 
deficiencies  exist.  It  is  equally  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  on  which  farms  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  receiving  inadequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  minerals,  because  a  man 
whose  soil  may  show  no  deficiencies 
whatever  may  be  buying  feed  from 
a  neighbor  on  whose  farm  such  de¬ 
ficiencies  are  pronounced.  The  result 
is  that  a  harmful  lack  of  trace  min¬ 
erals  (cobalt,  iodine,  manganese,  cop¬ 
per,  iron,  and  zinc)  often  exists 
without  the  farmer’s  being  at  all 
aware  that  anything  is  wrong. 

Another  reason  for  the  unsus¬ 
pected  presence  of  borderline  cases 
springs  from  the  fact  that  mineral 
requirements  differ  for  different  ani¬ 
mals  and,  while  some  may  receive 
sufficient  minerals  from  locally- 
grown  feed,  others  may  get  less  than 
the  optimum  amounts  from  the  same 
feed.  Regardless  of  the  cause,  unsus¬ 
pected  cases  of  trace  mineral  de¬ 
ficiency  hit  one  farm  without  touch¬ 
ing  another;  the  results  are  always 
the  same  —  lowered  production  and 
ill  health,  and  in  cases  of  extreme  de¬ 
ficiency,  sometimes  death. 

Pigs  Thrive  on  Trace  Minerals 

Pigs  thrive  on  trace  minerals  also. 
Dr.  John  P.  Willman,  Cornell  Uni¬ 
versity,  published  a  progress  report 
in  the  July  1951  issue  of  Feed  Age 
of  the  results  of  six  feeding  trials 
with  pigs  in  dry  lot.  The  addition  of 
cobalt,  copper,  manganese,  iron  and 
iodized  salt  to  a  ration  of  plant  origin 
improved  significantly  the  rate  of 
gain  and  resulted  in  slightly  more 
efficient  production.  Pigs  fed  trace 
minerals  gained  at  the  rate  of  16 
pounds  more  per  100  days  and  re¬ 
quired  12  pounds  less  feed  per  100 
pounds  gain  than  pigs  fed  the  same 
ration  with  iodized  salt  but  no  trace 
minerals. 

Similar  studies  at  other  universities 
have  shown  the  importance  of  addi¬ 
tional  trace  minerals  in  animal  diet. 
It  has  been  proved,  for  example,  that 
manganese  helps  to  prevent  sterility 
in  dairy  cattle,  increases  the  ability 
of  females  to  lactate,-  and,  in  chick¬ 
ens,  helps  to  prevent  “slipped  ten¬ 
don”  or  perosis  and  improves  hatcha- 
bility  of  eggs. 

Iron  and  copper  are  essential  for 
the  prevention  of  anemia,  and  zinc 
promotes  better  growth  and  longer 
life.  Adequate  iodine  insures  proper 
metabolism  and  in  that  way  helps 
to  achieve  maximum  production  of 
milk  and  eggs. 

Although  borderline  deficiency 
cases  are  often  difficult  to  spot,  there 
are  well-defined  signs  which  indi¬ 
cate  more  advanced  deficiency  states. 
Cattle  and  sheep,  for  instance,  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  lack  of  these  trace 
,  minerals  lose  their  appetite,  go  off 
their  feed,  develop  lameness,  big  neck 
and  goiter;  their  hair  becomes  harsh 
and  faded.  Pigs  develop  the  ailment 
known  as  thumps,  and  are  born  with¬ 
out  hair.  Poultry  suffer  from  slipped 
tendon;  egg  production  decreases. 

How  to  Be  Sure 

Since  trace  minerals  are  so  es¬ 
sential  in  diet,  how  can  a  farmer  be 
sure  that  his  stock  get  a  sufficient 
quantity  every  day?  Farm  specialists 
agree  that  salt  is  a  natural  carrier 
for  them.  Dr.  G.  Bohstedt  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  for  example, 
states  that  “using  salt  as  a  carrier 
is  a  convenient  way  of  apportioning 


the  trace  minerals,  and  an  economi¬ 
cal  way  of  feeding  them.”  One  of 
salt’s  great  advantages,  he  points  out, 
is  that  “trace-mineralized  salt  is  safe 
as  well  as  satisfactory  in  the  amount 
of  trace  minerals  used.  It  is  essen¬ 
tially  still  salt  and  as  such  is  palat¬ 
able  to  livestock.” 

In  addition,  trace  mineral  salt  is 
easy  and  convenient  to  use,  and  it 
is  economical,  too.  When  it  is  fed 
in  blocks  or  in  loose  form,  it  elimin¬ 
ates  the  necessity  and  the  expense  of 
mixing  these  minerals  with  feed  or 
of  using  more  expensive  mineral  sup¬ 
plements  when  none  are  required. 
When  farm  animals  are  allowed  free 
access  to  trace  mineral  salt,  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  convenient  package  which 
supplies  adequate  amounts  of  all  the 
trace  minerals  they  need. 

Cattle  Need  Salt 

Other  recent  experiments  al  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  for  instance,  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  salt  for  dairy 
cattle  by  pointing  up  the  damage 
that  occurs  when  no  salt  is  provided 
in  the  diet.  Several  cows  in  a  salt 
deficieny  group  there  showed  large 
weight  losses,  running  as  high  as  400 
pounds,  marked  decrease  in  milk  pro¬ 
duction,  and  decrease  in  the  chloride 
content  of  their  blood.  In  addition, 
two  cows  in  this  group  displayed 
more  serious  symptoms,  character¬ 
ized  by*  collapse,  subnormal  body 
temperature,  very  irregular  heart 
action,  and  prolonged  periods  of  shiv¬ 
ering.  However,  one  of  these  cows, 
when  she  was  about  to  die,  was  given 
100  grams  of  salt.  Within  24  hours 
she  was  well  on  the  way  to  recovery, 
and,  within  two  weeks,  her  milk  pro¬ 
duction  had  increased  over  100  per 
cent. 

Work  at  Kansas  State  College  also 
points  up  the  importance  of  adequate 
amounts  of  salt  in  the  diet.  Experi¬ 
mental  studies  there  were  conducted 
with  12  good  quality  steer  calves, 
which  were  divided  into  two  lots  of 
six  each.  Both  lots  were  treated  alike 
throughout  the  experiment,  except 
that  one  was  allowed  free  access  to 
salt  and  the  other  received  none. 
During  the  first,  or  wintering,  phase 
of  this  experiment,  which  lasted  134 
days,  the  calves  were  fed  1 V2  pounds 
of  soybean  pellets  per  head  daily  and 
grazed  on  dry  bluestem  pasture.  The 
calves  which  had  free  access  to  salt 
gained  60  pounds  per  head,  while 
the  no-salt  calves  gained  only  15 
pounds  per  head.  During  the  second 
phase  the  following  Summer,  in 
which  the  two  lots  grazed  for  58 
days  on  bluestem  pasture,  the  calves 
which  had  free  access  to  salt  gained 
152  pounds  per  head,  the  no  salt 
calves  116  pounds.  Over  a  period  of 
327  days,  which  included  the  192 
days  of  the  above  experiments,  steers 
allowed  free  access  to  salt  gained  75 
pounds  more  per  head  than  the  no¬ 
salt  steers  and  sold  for  50  cents  more 
per  hundredweight. 

In  a  similar  experiment,  also  at 
Kansas  State  College,  two  lots  of  five 
calves  each  were  fed  all  the  sorghum 
silage  they  would  consume  and  one 
pound  of  soybean  pellets  per  head 
daily  for  132  days  during  the  winter. 
Those  allowed  free  access  to  salt  con¬ 
sumed  slightly  more  feed  and  gained 
139  pounds  per  head,  as  compared 
to  80  pounds  per  head  for  those  not 
fed  salt.  In  addition,  the  no-salt 
steers  required  60  per  cent  more  si¬ 
lage  and  74  per  cent  more  soybean 
pellets  per  100  pounds  of  gain. 

Poultry  Requirements  for  Salt 

Tests  run  over  the  past  two  years 
on  poultry  at  the  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin,  which  dealt  with  their  salt 
requirements,  indicated  that  of  the 
two  constituents  of  salt,  sodium  and 
chloride,  sodium  is  the  more  critical 
for  them.  An  adequate  diet  was  com¬ 
pared  to  one  low  only  in  sodium,  to 
one  low  in  chloride,  and  to  one  low 
in  both.  Whereas  the  diet  low  in  both 
sodium  and  chloride  resulted  in  de¬ 
creasing  egg  production  from  about 
80  to  20  per  cent  in  five  weeks,  the 
one  low  only  in  sodium  resulted  in 
stopping  egg  production  altogether 
in  three  weeks. 

In  short,  all  these  experiments  con¬ 
firm  the  fact  that  salt  in  adequate 
amounts  is  essential  for  all  animals, 
just  as  trace  minerals  are  essential. 
The  combination  of  salt  and  minerals 
kept  before  animals  at  all  times 
gives  the  farmer  an  economical  meth¬ 
od  of  insuring  his  livestock  again:  t 
mineral  deficiencies  in  one  easy-to- 
feed,  convenient,  and  palatable  food. 

Dr.  C.  D.  Looker 
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SEEDS  at  the  1951  New  York 

STATE  FAIR 


D 


SYRACUSE,  l\l.  V. 

Sat.  Sept.  I  to  Sat.  Sept.  8 

These  companies  will  bring  you  up-to-the-minute  exhibits  of  the  latest  developments 
in  agriculture,  business  and  industry.  Be  on  hand  during  State  Fair  week  to  see  a 
fascinating  display  of  the  strength  and  progress  that  makes  New  York  State  great! 


:  O 

!  V-J 


Utica 

Mutual 

Insurance 

Company 


for  IMPROVED 

HOME  CANNING 


ATLAS  jars  and  caps  have  been  proven 
by  over  50  years  of  home  canners* 
preference. 

NEW! 

ATLAS  JUNIOR 
MASON,  %  pt.— 
for  small  families 
orsmall  portions. 

Eliminates  waste. 


Both  jars  come  with 

THE  NEW  •  nr*  I  Irfv 


ATIAS 


ARC-LID 

White  enameled  lined. 
"“See  the  seal.”  It’s  up 
when  you  buy  it.  It’s 
down  when  sealed. 
Easy,  sure  way 
to  safeguard 
your  pre¬ 
serves.. 


Also 
ask  for 
ATLAS 
CAPS 


ATLAS 
SQUARE  MASON 

—a  popular  style  and 
always  dependable. 

Hazel -Atlas  Glass  Company 

WHEELING.  WESTVA. 


ATLAS 

JARS 


-rSurge 


Surge  Milker  Surge  Dairy  Water  Heaters 

Surge  Electric  Fencers  Surge  Parlor  Stalls 
Milk  Coolers,  Etc.  Surge  Siphon  System 

GUERNSEY  BUILDING  —  South  Door  Cattle  Barn 
BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.  Y.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


TRACK  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

New  York  Distributors 
TERRATRAC  TRACTORS 

CHITTENANGO,  NEW  YORK  MACHINERY  BUILDING 


M-M  Power  Unit* 


-  ! 


Frick  27”  and  32”  Edgers 


Frick  20’  Steel  Trimmer* 


Frick  Sawmill*, 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  accurate 
lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because  they  are 
precision  machines.  Timken  and  Hyatt  roller 
bearings,  adjustable  carriage  trucks  without 
end  play,  setworks  accurate  to  1/32 ",  cut  steel 
adjustable  rack  bars  and  similar  features  make 
Frick  Sawmills  the  choice  of  sawyers  and 
owners  alike.  Square-edged  lumber  means 
5  bigger  profits.  For  this  operation 
1  we  suggest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger, 
|  built  in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch, 
j  with  2  or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel 
trimmers  are  built  with  2  saws,  are 
20  ft.  long  and  are  of  welded  con¬ 
struction.  Minneapolis-Moline  Power 
Units  or  heavy-duty  tractors  are 
ideal  drives  for  this  equipment. 

See  the  Frick  Exhibits  at  the 
New  York  State  Fair  (Block — 
3)  and  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  (Lot  91  —  C). 

FRICK  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PENNA. 


light  pr  mirror  to  see 
if  your  Hinman  /Waster 
Milker  pail  is  clean  . . .  the  wide 
mouth,  rounded  corners,  and  gun- 
barrel  finish  make  thorough  clean¬ 
ing  easy.  All  parts  of  the  Milker 
Can  be  quickly  dismantled  by 
hand... with  smooth  easy-to-reach 
and  easy-to-clean  surfaces. 

Save  time  every  day ...  in  quick, 
easy  cleaning  that  assures  a  high 
Standard  of  sanitation! 

DAIRY  BUILDING 


STANDARD 

GARDEN  AND  SMALL  FARM 

TRACTORS 


i 


RIDE  OR  WALK 


Powerful  1  and  2 
Cylinder  Tractors 
for  Small  Farms, 
Gardeners,  Flor- 
i  s  t  s.  Nurseries, 
and  Suburbanites. 


FOUR  MODELS 
INCLUDING  WALKING  & 

RIDING  TYPES 
Write  for  Free  Catalog, 
prices  and  terms  or  visit 
our  exhibit  at  the  1951 
New  York  State  Fair. 

STANDARD  ENGINE  CO. 

601-51  W.  26th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 

While  at  the  Fair 
Visit  the 

RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
Booth 

in  the  Dairy  Building 


Plan  to  Stay  Overnight .  •  • 

Room  reservations  may  be  made  direct  to  your  choice 

hotel  or  by  writing  or  phoning 

Syracuse  Chamber  of  Commerce  ::  State  Fair  Housing  Committee,  2-1343 
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new  folder  gives  full  Information. 


•  CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

•  VERSATILE 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Name. 


P  o. 

R.  P.  D. 

_ State 

Farm-Size  CHAIN  SAW 
MAKES  MONEY  OFF  W00DL0T 


CUT  TIMBER 


Make  money  off  timber 
on  your  own  land — 
prepare  logs  and  firewood  to  sell — cut  on 
contract  for  others. 


CUT  CORDWOOO 


CUT  FENCE  POSTS 


This  2-cycle,  34-lb. 
one  man  chain  cuts 
twice  the  timber  at  half  the. cost  of  some 
other  saws. 

It’s  portable — 
easy  to  operate — 
low-priced  for  farm  use  with  all  the  features 
of  higher  cost  models. 

ORDER  NOW 

Send  For:  A  GOLDMINE  IN  TREES 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

Dept.  7753-A 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  513  S.  West  Ave. 


A 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


$12.00 

p.  p. 


‘SPIRAL  TORNADO"  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 

by  TJ.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE.  - 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlson,  Kenoza  Lake,  N.Y. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.25  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  off.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  504. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE.,  TOLEDO  10,  OHIO 
or,  1147  DIVISION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


QUAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and  15 
hole  nests.  SINE,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Fitting  and  showmanship  contests 
bring  out  the  very  best  in  both  con¬ 
testants  and  animals.  Anthony  Sher¬ 
man  (1-6),  Newport,  R.I.,  is  shown 
with  his  Guernsey  heifer  with  which 
he  won  junior  champion  fitting  and 
showmanship  honors  at  the  1950  East¬ 
ern  States  Exposition,  Springfield, 
Mass.  . 


Junior  Farmers 


To  reward  farm  youth  for  dairy 
project  work  through  Future  Farm¬ 
ers  of  America  and  4-H,  and  provide 
incentive  for  dairy  minded  young 
people,  the  Oneida-Herkimer  Bank¬ 
ers  Assn.,  has  awarded  four  first 
prizes  of  $100  each,  four  second 
prizes  of  $50  and  four  third  prizes 
of  $25  each  for  or  toward  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  registered  calves  of  the 
winners’  own  selection. 

The  Herkimer  County  winners  se¬ 
lected  were:  FFA  Group  —  1st  prize 
Nelson  Gould,  Newport,  West  Canada 
Valley  Central  School;  2nd  prize 
James  Collins,  Chepachet,  West  Win¬ 
field  Central  School;  3rd  prize  Rollin 
Zoller,  West  Winfield,  West  Winfield 
.Central  School.  4-H  Group  —  1st 
'prize  William  Fitch,  Poland,  Poland 
|  Central  School;  2nd  prize  Birdell 
Boss,  West  Winfield,  West  Winfield 
Central  School;  3rd  prize  Norman 
Gould,  Newport,  West  Canada  Valley 
Central  School. 

^  The  Oneida  County  winners  were: 
4-H  —  $100  award  to  Willis  Davis, 
Verona,.  N.  Y.,  Verona  School;  2nd, 
$50  award  to  Robert  Warcup, 
Westernville,  N.  Y.,  Holland  Patent 
School;  3rd,  $25  award  to  Kenneth 
O’Dell,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y.,  West¬ 
moreland  School.  FFA — $100  1st  calf 
award  to  Richard  Liddy,  Camden, 
N.  Y.,  Camden  School;  2nd  $50 
award  to  Lyle  Kerr,  Sauquoit,  N.  Y., 
Sauquoit  School;  3rd  $25  award  to 
Leon  Smith,  Rome,  N.  Y.,  Westmore¬ 
land  School. 

Four-H  Club  members  are  busy 
learning  ways  to  increase  food  and 
fiber  production  through  the  efficient 
use  of  electricity,  to  prevent  accidents 
and  to  maintain  family  health.  Spec¬ 
ial  recognition  will  be  given  to  those 
who  submit  the  best  reports  of  such 
accomplishment  to  their  respective 
club  leaders.  In  the  4-H  Farm  and 
Home  Electric  and  Safety  programs, 
medals  of  honor  are  provided  for 
county  winners  by  Westinghouse  Ed¬ 
ucational  Foundation  and  General 
Motors  respectively.  In  the  4-H 
Health  program,  attractive  certifi¬ 
cates  are  given  to  four  clubs  in  each 
county  by  the  Kellogg  Company  of 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  State  winners  in 
all  these  programs  receive  education¬ 
al  trips  to  the  1951  National  4-H 
Club  Congress,  Chicago,  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  In  addition,  the  10  clubs  in  a 
State  reporting  the  best  group  pro¬ 
gram  of  health  improvement  will 
each  receive  $20  for  health  education. 

National  awards  are  $300  college 
scholarships  for  six  selected  State 
winners  in  the  4-H  electric  program, 
and  eight  in  the  safety  program.  In 
the  4-H  health  program,  a  $100  U.S. 
savings  bond  is  awarded  to  each 
member  of  the  blue  award  group,  to 
be  used  by  the  winners  to  start  a 
fund  for  protecting  and  maintaining 
their  personal  health. 

Recently  three  outstanding  4-H 
Club  girls  from  Oneida  County,  N.Y., 
attended  the  New  York  City  trip 
sponsored  by  the  Retail  Merchants 
Assn,  of  Rome  through  the  Rome 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  the 
Oneida  County  Home  Bureau.  These 
young  ladies  were  Maxine  Cunning¬ 
ham,  Nancy  Cox  and  Emma  Miller, 


all  living  near  Rome.  There  were  54 
girls  on  the  trip  coming  from  18  dif¬ 
ferent  countries. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  and  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  National  4-H  Club  Cen¬ 
ter  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  are  obtain¬ 
ed  from  contributions  of  4-H  Club 
individuals  and  other  groups.  In 
1948,  when  the  New  York  State  dele¬ 
gation  to  national  4-H  encampment 
returned  to  the  New  York  State  Club 
Congress,  the  delegates  took  up  a  col¬ 
lection  from  all  thq  young  people  pre¬ 
sent.  This  became  the  first  contribu¬ 
tion  sent  to  the  National  4-H  Club 
Foundation  toward  acquiring  a  na¬ 
tional  site.  In  recognition  of  this, 
George  Bull,  Jr.,  Homer,  Cortland 
County,  who  was  one  of  the  1948  del¬ 
egates  was  recently  sent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  take  part  in  the  dedication 
ceremonies.  To  date,  however,  most 
of  the  money  contributed  has  come 
from  the  royalties  resulting  from  the 
sale  of  the  National  4-H  Club  cal¬ 
endar. 

Guy  Haviland,  23,  a  member  of  the 
National  Grange  Youth  Advisory 
Committee,  holds  the  rating  of 
American  Farmer,  an  award  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  This  young  man  from 
Middleburg,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y., 
now  has  a  herd  of  17  Brown  Swiss 
dairy  cattle,  and  is  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  his  whole  herd 
will  be  registered.  Guy  has  been  an 
active  Grange  member  since  he  was 
14,  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  New 
York  State  Grange  regional  youth 
committee. 


The  New  Gloucester  boys  in  Cum¬ 
berland  County,  Maine,  recently 
formed  one  of  the  largest  boys’  4-H 
clubs  in  the  State  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  their  high  school  principal, 
Ray  Stickney.  They  are  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  eager  club  of  40  boys. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
pres.,  Ronald  Segars;  secy.,  Charles 
Bragdon,  Jr.;  vice-pres.,  Donald 
Chandler,  Jr.;  treas.,  Allan  Roy; 
Color  Bearer,  Vernon  Milliken;  Club 
Reporter,  Leonard  Berry. 

A  4-H  Club  Fair  was  recently 
staged  at  Presque  Isle,  Aroostook 
County.  Chairmen  for  the  different 
events  were  Frank  Underhill  on 
pigs;  Henry  Cunningham,  beef  and 
dairy;  John  Holmquist,  tractors; 
William  Butterfield,  poultry;  Floyd 
Cunningham,  lambs;  Alfred 
McLellan,  horse  show;  Mrs.  Alma 
McLellan,  foods;  Mrs.  Harriett  Le- 
win,  clothing;  Mrs.  Estrid  Sand- 
strom,  canning;  and  Warren  Brown, 
home  improvement.  The  food  com¬ 
mittee  includes  Mrs.  Verna  Holm¬ 
quist,  Mrs.  Faye  Gould,  Mrs.  Richard 
Hallowell,  Mrs.  Henry  Cunningham 
and  Mrs.  Janet  Ketch.  In  charge  of 
publicity  are  Mrs.  Merle  Duncan  and 
Mrs.  Frank  Underhill. 

Donald  Jeane,  a  member  of  the 
Busy  Bees  4-H  Club  of  Church  Hill, 
led  by  Mrs.  Beatrice  Chapman,  at¬ 
tended  the  4-H  Tractor  Clinic  held 
recently  at  the  University  of  Maine. 
Dpnald  finished  in  the  highest  rank¬ 
ing  of  three  groups  at  the  school.  He 
has  been  a  4-H  member  for  three 
years  and  is  very  active  in  his  club’s 
activities.  Since  his  return  from  the 
clinic,  Donald  has  been  engaged  in 
organizing  a  4-H  tractor  club,  which 
will  be  the  j^rst  one  in  Kennebec 
County. 

Sandra  Stetson,  secretary  of  the 
new  club  in  Thomaston,  Knox 
County,  reports  that  the  following 
officers  were  recently  elected:  Pres., 
Elsie  Chadwick;  vice-pres.,  Judy 
Connon;  secy.,  Sandra  Stetson;  treas., 
Patty  Miller;  News  Reporter,  Mil¬ 
dred  Young.  Activity  Committee: 
Chairman,  Judy  Connon;  Mildred 
Young,  Norma  Clark,  Donna  Carroll 
and  Rae  Clark.  Cheerful  Home¬ 
makers  is  the  name  of  this  new  4-H 
Club,  Mrs.  Allan  Roberts,  leader. 


From  a  group  of  11  blue  ribbon 
finalists,  Alberta  K.  Wolfe  of  West- 
field,  Mass.,  was  chosen  as  winner 
of  the  1951  4-H  Dress  Revue  held 
recently  at  the  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  She  will  represent  her 
State  at  the  4-H  Style  Revue  to  be 
held  at  the  National  4-H  Club  Cong¬ 
ress  in  Chicago  late  in  November. 

Thirty-one  girls  representing  11 
Massachusetts  counties  took  part  in 
the  event  at  the  University.  These 
girls  had  all  competed  in  county  con¬ 
tests  in  order  to  reach  the  State.  All 
modeled  dresses  or  other  costumes 
which  they  had  made  themselves. 
Each  costume  was  judged  for  sewing 
techniques  as  well  as  for  appearance 
on  the  girl.  The  judge  of  the  revue 
was  Miss  Gladys  A.  Adams,  district 
4-H  agent,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.  d. 
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Alabama,  J.  LaVerne  Ingalsbe 
Antwerp,  Harold  A.  Northrop 
Arcade,  Clinton  Copeland 
Atlanta,  Steuben  Farm  Supply 
Auburn,  Alexander  Tractor  &  Implement  Ccfc 
Ballston  Spa,  A.  L.  Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
Bath,  Your  Farm  Supply  Store 
Bergen,  Kaiser-Wilcox  Corporation 
Blossvale,  Jay’s  Sales  &  Service 
Boonville,  Franklin  Farm  &  Aufo  Service 
Bouckville,  Fred  L.  Staley 
Brier  Hill,  Schermerhorn  Bros. 

Callicoon,  Callicoon  Tractor  Sales  &  Service 
Canandaigua,  Coryn  Farm  Supplies 
Canton,  Smith  &  White 
Cassadaga,  Cassadaga  Motors 
Central  Bridge,  Grantier  Hardware  & 
Implement  Co. 

Chateaugay,  Spellman  &  Ryan 
Chester,  Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
Cobleskill,  Coons  Sales  &  Service 
Collins,  Wilson’s 

Coopers  Plains,  Coopers  Plains  Sales  &  Service 
Dansville,  Harold  Chittenden 
Darien  Center,  Sockett's  Farm  Service 
Deansboro,  Claude  M.  Hinman  Sales 
Delhi,  Rosa  Farm  Sales 
Dolgeville,  Cotton  &  Dunning  Farm  Supply 
Dover  Plains,  Wyman’s  Garage 
East  Aurora,  Bush  Bros.,  Inc. 

East  Randolph,  Ed  Gumienik 
East  Syracuse,  Fisher's  Implement  Sales 
Ellicottville,  William  R.  Hintz 
Fly  Creek,  Farmers  Supply  Co. 

Franklin,  O'Hara  Farm  Implement  Sales 
Franklinville,  Graham  &  Gorecki 
Friendship,  Frank  E.  Bollinger 
Fulton,  Doty  Oil  Co. 

Genoa,  Genoa  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 

Gouverneur,  Trerise  &  Hutt 

Grand  Gorge,  Sauveur's  Garage 

Groton,  Van  M#rler  &  Son 

Hancock,  Peaslee's  Garage 

Hemlock,  John  P.  Dooley 

Hicksville,  Long  Island,  William  Kroemei! 

&  Sons,  Inc. 

Homer,  Briggs-Oliver 

Hornell,  S.  Hollands'  Sons 

Hunt,  Nunda  Farm  Implement  Co. 

Ilion,  HubbeN's  Farm  Service 
LaFayette,  Field's  Farm  Implement  Sales 
Leonardsville,  Allen  &  Wilson 
Macedon  Center,  Gordon  Camp 
Malone,  Boyer  Motor  Sales 
Marathon,  Charles  H.  Sawyer 
Middleburg,  Chips  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
Middleport,  Clayton  &  Dickinson 
Millerton,  Scoland  Farm  Machinery 
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Milton,  W.  Freehoffer,  Inc. 

Monsey,  Monsey  Garage 

Montgomery,  Montgomery  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
Mount  Mo  ris,  Donovan  Sales  &  Service 
Munnsvill  >,  Diehl-Kroneck  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 
Nelliston,  Hawkins  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
Newport,  Hathaway  and  Waller 
North  Syracuse,  Carl  H.  Towsley,  Inc. 

North  Troy,  Hurley’s  Garage 

Norwich,  Grannis  &  Stratton 

Owego,  Birch  &  Buck  Farm  Implement  Sales 

Panama,  Pardee  Motor  Sales 

Penn  Yan,  Fullagar  and  World 

Pike,  Pike  Garage 

Poughkeepsie,  J.  E.  Andrews  Hardware 
Co.,  Inc. 

Pulaski,  Loucks  Sales  &  Service 

Rathbone,  Farrand  Brothers 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  log* 

Rush,  Rush  Motors 

Saranac,  Alexander’s  Garage 

Saugerties,  Knaust  Motors,  Inc. 

Sheridan,  Main  Motors 
South  Lansing,  Moravec’s  Garage 
Thornwood,  Stark  Garden  Supplies 
Tyrone,  Tyrone  Motors 

Union  Hill,  Union  Hill  Tractor  &  Sales  Co.,  Inc* 

Valois,  Sutphen  &  Welch 

Van  Hornesville,  Cecil  C.  Harrad 

Walton,  Benedict  Machine  Shop 

Waterloo,  Richard  E.  O’Brien 

West  Albany,  Abele  Farm  Equipment  Corp. 

Whitehall,  Whitehall  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson,  Thomas  Brawn 

Windsor,  Farm  Machine  Service 

Wolcoit,  Jack  Lancy 

VERMONT 

Bennington,  James  F.  Nelson,  Inc. 

Burlington,  R.  Z.  Campbell  &  Sons 
Derby,  J.  H.  Morin  &  Sons 
Enosburg  Falls,  La  Rose  Garage 
Fair  Haven,  Harry  R.  Proctor 
Georgia  Center,  Jack  Klecka 
Lyndonville,  Blake’s  Garage 
Marshfield,  Ralph  W.  Wells 
Vergennes,  Miller  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

Waitsfield,  Palmer  R.  Gaylord 
Windsor,  Ayers  Fuel  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Ayer,  R.  W.  Thayer  Tractor  Co. 

Belchertown,  Hampshire  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
Brighton,  Weatherbee  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

East  Whately,  Maiewski  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
New  Braintree,  Donald  Adams  Farm  Machinery 
North  Agawam,  DiDonato  Sales  &  Service 
Stockbridge,  Arthur  L.  Rogers 
Westboro,  Goodall  &  Son 

CONNECTICUT 

Glastonbury,  Midway  Garage 

Hamden,  Nichols  &  Son 

New  Milford,  Slowick’s 

Norwich,  Bennett’s  Garage 

Shelton,  Al  Preston's  Garage 

Somers,  Somers  Farm  Supply 

Thompson,  Joseph  Babula 

Windsor,  Connecticut  Farm  Equipment  Co# 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Franklin,  Mahoney's  Garage 
Nashua,  George  E.  Therrien 
Plaistow,  Calbert  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
Rochester,  Atlantic  Machine  &  Equipment  Corp. 
Walpole,  R.  N.  Johnson,  Inc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

East  Providence,  J.  S.  Main  Equipment  Co. 
MAINE 

Belfast,  Grady  Machine  Co. 

South  Gardiner,  Nott  Bros.  Equipment  Co. 

South  Paris,  Farm  Equipment  Service 
Westbrook,  Belanger  Brothers 


Heavy-doty  wheel  equipment  available  at  extra  cost, 
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Look  at  it.  Get  that  feeling  of  size  and  power  . . . 
weight  and  traction.  Then  consider  this  fact . . . 

. . .  here  is  a  tractor  that  has  been  built  in  per¬ 
fect  balance  to  meet  more  of  your  needs ,  more 
of  the  time,  than  any  other  tractor. 

It  has  abundant  power  ...  all  you  need  for  most 
three-bottom  plowing.  It  has  flexibility  and  com¬ 
pactness  for  doing  many  jobs  quickly,  at  low  cost. 
It  has  the  one  and  only  Ferguson  System. 

And  it  has  the  greatest  torque  ( lugging )  charac¬ 
teristic  of  any  tractor  ever  built.  Peak  lugging 
power  is  developed  at  low  engine  speeds  to  keep 
you  moving  when  heavy  going  slows  you  down. 

Scores  of  new  features  have  been  engineered 
into  the  new  Ferguson  ”30”  to  make  it  surpass 
even  the  outstanding  performance  of  earlier  Fer¬ 
guson  System  Tractors.  Once  you  understand  what 
this  tractor  will  do,  you’ll  agree  it’s  the  greatest 
value  in  tractors  ever  offered. 
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Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Corn ,  Hay  and  Pigs 

ON  our  recent  trip  upstate  to  attend  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Artificial  Breeders’  Cooperative  Association 
in  Ithaca,  we  observed  that  corn,  both  silage 
and  field,  had  never  looked  better.  However, 
the  cold  spell  which  occurred  just  at  that  time 
throughout  the  area,  as  well  as  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  Northeast,  was  not  helpful  to 
crops.  In  fact,  at  Philipsburg,  Centre  County, 
Pennsylvania,  a  temperature  drop  to  one  de¬ 
gree  below  freezing  was  experienced  on 
August  5,  with  frost  in  several  other  areas  in¬ 
cluding  much  of  Potter  County.  It  takes  hot 
weather,  with  the  right  amount  of  rain,  to 
make  a  good  corn  crop.  In  the  Corn  Belt  the 
continuing  floods,  and  in  the  South  and  South¬ 
west  a  protracted  dry  spell,  have  greatly  low¬ 
ered  the  outlook  for  a  normal  corn  crop  this 
season. 

At  the  breeders’  meeting,  Dr.  W.  E.  Peter¬ 
son  of  the  Minnesota  Station  reported  that  the 
outlook  for  both  corn  and  hay  throughout 
Minnesota,  as  well  as  the  Northwest  in 
general,  is  the  most  unfavorable  it  has  been 
for  several  years,  due  to  the  excessive  amount 
of  rain.  Upstate  farmers  report  that,  while 
there  has  been  plenty  of  hay  this  season,  the 
quality  is  very  poor.  These  combined  factors 
make  it  apparent  that  hay  of  desirable  feed¬ 
ing  value  will  be  exceptionally  good  property 
this  coming  Winter.  The  fact  that  the  corn 
crop  will  be  short  is  bound  to  make  grain 
comparatively  high,  which  will  necessarily 
mean  the  feeding  of  larger  amounts  of  rough- 
age  next  Winter. 

In  addition,  the  total  1951  pig  crop,  both 
Spring  and  Fall,  is  expected  to  be  about 
106,000,000  head  —  the  second  largest  on 
record,  exceeded  only  by  the  121,807,000  pig 
crop  of  1943.  The  anticipated  pig  crop  for  this 
year  is  approximately  five  per  cent  more  than 
that  of  1950,  and  16  per  cent  above  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  past  five  years.  The  effect  of  such 
a  large  pig  crop  on  livestock  farmers  in  the 
Northeast,  is  that  more  home-grown  corn  will 
be  kept  on  the  farms  of  the  Central  West  in 
order  to  fatten  this  large  number  of  pigs.  Here, 
then,  is  still  another  factor  which  will  operate 
to  make  corn  in  small  supply  for  shipment 
to  the  Northeast. 

All  this  emphasizes  the  importance  and 
need  for  northeastern  farmers  to  cease  being 
dependent  upon  the  Corn  Belt  and  the  hay 
producing  regions  of  the  Northwest  for  possi¬ 
ble  purchases  of  good  quality  hay  and  corn. 
The  best  guaranty,  for  economical  milk  pro¬ 
duction  is  the  growing  of  sufficient  good  hay, 
pasturage  and  grain  right  here  in  the  North¬ 
east  to  meet  the  needs  of  local  livestock  herds. 


Washington  Mocks  Production 

ASHINGTON  has  once  again  let  dairy 
farmers  down  with  a  thud  —  so  obvious 
and  solid  a  thud  that  it  will  take  farmers 
a  long  time  to  forget  it,  if  ever. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  just 
announced  its  recommended  decision  for  a 
new  Class  III  (manufacturing  milk)  pricing 
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formula  —  a  formula  that  is  expected  to  add 
exactly  three  cents  a  hundredweight  to  the 
Class  III  price,  or  just  about  IY2  cents  to  the 
blend  price.  This  conclusion  was  reached  in 
the  face  of  the  government’s  own  testimony, 
uncontradicted  by  dealers  and  dealer- 
dominated  cooperatives,  that  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1951: 

(1)  the  New  York  price  for  milk  going  into 
butter  was  23  to  29  cents  less  than  the  price 
paid  by  creameries  in  the  East  North  Central 

*'  States,  and  11  to  30  cents  less  than  the  price 
paid  at  Minnesota  butter  factories; 

(2)  the  New  York  price  for  milk  going  in¬ 
to  cheese  was  from  15  to  54  cents  less  than 
the  price  paid  by  cheese  factories  in  the  East 
North  Central  States,  and  19  to  58  cents  less 
than  the  Wisconsin  cheese  price;  and 

(3)  the  New  York  Class  III  price  was  from 
3V2  to  67  y2  cents  less  than  the  midwest  con- 
densery  price. 

It  has  been  bad  enough  to  leave  farmers 
hanging  out  on  a  limb  for  the  past  two  years 
with  a  scandalously  low  Class  III  price,  with 
no  benefit  at  all  being  passed  on  to  consumers. 
It  was  even  worse  to  go  through  the  stupid 
mockery  of  an  expensive  hearing  last  year, 
recommend  a  3% -cent  price  boost,  and  then 
shelve  the  whole  business,  because  of  some 
big  dealer;  political  pressure.  But  now,  to  go 
through  the  same  motions  all  over  again  and 
then  suggest  even  a  smaller  price  rise  than 
last  year  when  the  record  itself  justified  a 
boost  of  at  least  20  cents,  is  enough  to  make 
farmers  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  whole 
business. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  remedy 
is  not  to  throw  out  the  Federal  Order.  That 
would  be  much  too  much  to  the  liking  of  the 
anti-producer  bloc  —  the  big  dealers  and  their 
farm  stooges.  Besides,  producers  are  still  not 
sufficiently  well  organized  to  withstand  the 
opposition’s  pressure. 

What  producers  can  do,  however,  is  to  de¬ 
mand  a  substantial  premium  or  handling 
charge  when  the  new  contracts  come  up  for 
signature  next  Winter  and  well  in  advance 
of  the  following  Spring’s  flush  period.  Since 
the  Federal  Order  sets  minimum  prices  only, 
any  producer  or  producer  group  is  within  his 
rights  in  demanding  an  above-minimum 
price  for  his  product.  That  is  the  one  weapon, 
and  the  only  weapon,  that  dairymen,  and 
especially  those  who  have  their  own  coopera¬ 
tives,  can  exercise  effectively. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  no  one,  least  of 
all  Washington,  will  do  much  for  the  New 
York  dairy  farmer.  He  must  do  the  job  for 
himself  and  he  must  join  up  with  his  fellow 
dairymen  so  as  to  do  it  effectively. 


The  New  York  State  Fair — 1951 

ACCORDING  to  all  reports,  farmers  will 
find  quite  a  few  improvements  when  they 
visit  the  1951  New  York  State  Fair  which 
opens  in  Syracuse  on  Saturday,  September  1. 
The  cattle  building,  with  a  completely  new 
roof,  is  in  fine  shape  and  the  grounds  will  be 
much  more  beautifully  landscaped.  Parking 
facilities  are  ample  and  it  is  promised  there 
will  be  no  recurrence  of  the  traffic  jam  at  the 
gates  that  marred  last  year’s  opening  day. 
There  will  be  a  good  livestock  show  and  the 
many  4-H  groups  will  be  on  hand  to  vie  in 
healthy  constructive  competition. 

For  the  third  straight  year,  however,  there 
will  be  very  few  farm  machinery  exhibitors  at 
the  Fair.  Although  their  original  aggravation 
over  the  steep  increase  in  rates  has  now  pretty 
much  worn  off,  it  is  their  considered  judg¬ 
ment  that  field  days  offer  a  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  them  to  display  their  machinery 
in  actual  operation  than  space  at  the  Fair. 
If,  therefore,  a  place  could  be  found  to  ac¬ 
commodate  field  day  events,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  these  exhibitors  would  return  to 
the  Fair. 

Such  space  is  available  if  the  Fair  authori¬ 
ties  would  exert  a  little  pressure.  There  are 
close  to  500  acres  between  the  fairgrounds 
and  Onondaga  Lake  owned  by  the  Solvay 
Process  Company,  previously  used  as  waste 
beds  for  that  company’s  sludge.  They  are  no 
longer  being  used  for  any  purpose  and  the 
State  could  either  take  this  property  by  con¬ 
demnation  or  by  way  of  settlement  with 
Solvay  for  the  extensive  damage  done  to  the 
fairgrounds  as  a  result  of  the  1943  break¬ 
through.  When  obtained,  this  acreage  could 
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be  used  for  parking,  and  the  present  parking 
space  utilized  for  field  day  events. 

Also  well  worth  considering  is  the  setting 
up  of  utility  livestock  classes  to  be  exhibited 
just  in  their  farm  working  clothes,  without 
being  highly  fitted.  These  classes  should  be  in 
addition  to  the  regular  highly  fitted  classes. 

It  has  always  been  difficult  to  understand 
why  such  great  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
cheap  raucous  midway  and  the  racetrack 
specialities.  They  are  no  part  of  a  farm  fair, 
nor  do  they  contribute  to  the  success  of  a 
farm  fair.  The  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Farm  Show 
and  the  Eastern  States  Exposition  in  Spring- 
field,  Mass,  have  carried  on  successfully  for 
years  without  any  such  side-show  attractions. 

Perhaps,  if  more  interest  were  placed  on 
farmer  participation  in  the  State  Fair  instead 
of  farmer  attendance,  the  latter  would  take 
care  of  itself  automatically  and  there  would 
be  an  attendance  based  on  genuine  interest  in 
the  farm  exhibits  and  demonstrations.  Field 
day  events  and  farmer  participation  in  the 
livestock  ring  are  projects  that  should  engage 
the  prompt  attention  of  the  Fair  authorities. 

After  all,  everyone  in  the  State  wants  a  real 
successful  State  Fair  and  that  can  only  be  at¬ 
tained  by  laying  greater  stress  on  agriculture, 
thus  making  the  Fair  an  institution  for  learn¬ 
ing  and  development,  not  for  cheap  thrills  and 
penny  amusements. 


Jump  Transfers  of  Registered 
Stock 

CCASIONALLY  a  buyer  of  registered 
livestock,  after  selecting  the  animals  de¬ 
sired,  will  by  mutual  agreement  deduct  the 
amount  of  the  transfer  fee  from  his  payment 
to  the  seller.  The  buyer  will  then  state  that, 
if  the  seller  will  sign  the  transfers  in  blank, 
the  purchased  animals  will  be  transferred  by 
himself.  Unfortunately,  in  some  -  cases,  the 
buyer  will  turn  around  and  sell  the  same  ani¬ 
mals  again  before  completing  the  transfers. 

This  unethical  practice  is  known  as  “jump¬ 
ing  a  transfer.”  It  usually  works  to  the  dis¬ 
advantage  of  the  last  purchaser,  because  a 
considerable  period  of  time  may  have  elapsed 
after  the  original  purchase  and,  meanwhile 
some  of  the  females,  when  so  handled,  may 
have  been  bred  with  no  proper  recording  of 
necessary  breeding  information.  As  a  conse- 
qence,  confusion  and  delayed  registration  of 
the  new  offspring,  usually  involving  some 
penalty  fee,  accrue  with  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  ultimate  owner. 

The  breed  associations  have  long  sought  an 
effective  way  to  stop  this  business  of  jump 
transfers.  Protection  to  the  buyer  is  assured 
only  by  an  immediate  proper  transfer  and 
recording  of  the  date  of  service  in  the  case  of 
a  female,  giving  the  name  and  number  of  the 
service  sire,  as  well  as  the  signature  of  the 
sire’s  owner.,  If  all  breeders  of  registered  live¬ 
stock  will  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  avoid  the 
possibility  of  jumping  transfers,  they  can 
effectively  and  immediately  stop  the  practice 
simply  by  refusing  to  sign  any  transfers  in 
blank. 


Brevities 

“For  he  that  will  love  life,  and  see  good  days, 
let  him  refrain  his  tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips 
that  they  speak  no  guile.”  —  1  Peter  3: 10. 

Ground  barley,  an  excellent  grain  feed  for 
fattening  hogs,  requires  an  average  of  about  10 
per  cent  less  of  the  high  protein  feeds  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  ration. 

We  never  appreciate  the  necessity  and  great 
value  of  clean,  sweet  water  until  it  becomes  either 
scarce  or  non-existent.  A  farm  pond  or  cistern  will 
help  conserve  the  well  supply. 

Farm  operation  costs  keep  climbing.  Latest 
figures  show  that  farm  wages  are  11  per  cent 
greater  than  a  year  ago  and  that,  on  the  average; 
poultry  and  livestock  feed  costs  are  10  per  cent 
higher.  , 

Due  to  their  low  volatility,  some  of  the  new 
type  weed  and  brush  killers  are  now  available 
which  can  be  used  adjacent  to  sensitive  plants 
without  causing  vapor  damage  from  the  hormone 
sprays.  Latest  on  the  market  are  Estercide  TD-2 
and  Estercide  T-4. 

Existing  O.  P.  S.  regulations  exempt  price  pur¬ 
chase  restrictions  on  cattle  owned  and  exhibited 
by  members  of  4-H  Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of 
America,  and  other  officially  recognized  junior 
farmer  organizations,  as  well  as  show  cattle  ex¬ 
hibited  at  approved  exhibitions  and  fairs. 
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New  A  B  C’s  of 
Animal  Nutrition 


A  stands  for  antibiotics  : : :  B  for  B-12  :  :  ;  C  for 
carotene  .  .  .  and  so  on  down  the  new  alphabet 
which  livestock  and  poultry  people  are  learning 
today.  There’s  a  long  list  of  newly  found  aids  to 
better  health,  faster  growth  and  better  gains  for 
livestock  ...  to  more  meat  for  America  ...  to  bet¬ 
ter  earnings  for  producers. 

A  for  the  antibiotics — aureomycin,  penicillin, 
streptomycin,  terramycin,  many  more.  Nobody 
knows  quite  why,  but  added  in  tiny  amounts  to 
hog,  calf  and  poultry  rations  ( not  for  sheep  or 
adult  cattle),  they  often  seem  to  speed  growth, 
especially  of  animals  in  subnormal  condition. 
Most  runty  pigs  catch  up  with  the  litter,  make  10 
to  20%  faster  gains.  Diseases  in  turkey  flocks  can 
be  reduced,  and  the  time  from  poult  to  market- 
weight  bird  speeded  up. 

B  for  B-12 — We  know  now  that  this  is  the  vita¬ 
min  which  made  APF  famous.  Found  in  its  natu¬ 
ral  state  in  such  packing  house  by-products  as 
meat  scraps  and  tankage  (also  manufactured  by 
fermentation  process),  this  working  partner  of  the 
antibiotics  is  making  more  meat  at  lower  feed  cost. 
Broilers,  for  example,  are  ready  for  market  in  10  to 
11  weeks,  instead  of  12  to  15. 

C  for  carotene — Found  in  the  green  leaves  of 
growing  grasses,  legumes  and  other  plants,  caro¬ 
tene  helps  cattle,  hogs  and  poultry  produce  vita¬ 
min  A  as  they  digest  their  feeds.  Vitamin  A  is  a 
must  if  livestock  is  to  live  and  be  thrifty. 

Those  are  a  few  of  the  many  new  things  recently 
learned  about  the  science  and  economics  of  animal 
feeding.  In  a  very  few  years  research  has  added 
many  pounds  to  the  meat  output  per  acre  of  grass 
or  grain — shortened  feeding  periods,  increased  ani¬ 
mal  livability.  All  of  this  adds  to  the  supply  of 
meat  for  our  people,  and  is  the  farmers’  and  ranch¬ 
ers’  contribution  to  our  country’s  strength. 

And  many  other  promising  things  are  probably 
over  the  horizon.  Experiment  stations  are  work¬ 
ing  on  the  use  of  thyroproteins  and  hormones  in 
cattle  feeding.  There’s  growing  knowledge  about 
the  importance  of  cobalt  and  other  trace  elements 
to  livestock.  At  federal  and  state  experiment  sta¬ 
tions,  in  many  a  private  laboratory,  these  and 
many  other  little-known  areas  of  animal  nutrition 
are  being  explored  and  charted.  And  thus,  as  has 
happened  so  often  in  the  past,  the  study  of  animal 
nutrition  is  blazing  the  trail  to  better  human  nutri¬ 
tion  also.  Your  local  county  agent,  your  high 
school  and  college  agricultural  instructors,  your 
agricultural  publications  can  keep  you  informed. 


Quotes  of  the  Month 

"In  the  democratic  way  of  life  it  is  not  'the  best  things 
in  life  are  free,’  but  rather  ' the  best  things  in  life  are 
worth  working  for.’  Certainly  good  food  is  one  of  the 
best  things  in  life.” 

Dr.  Ruth  M.  Leverton 
Professor  of  Nutrition  Research 
University  of  Nebraska 

"How  can  consumers  be  educated  to  the  fact  that  food 
will  have  its  price,  in  regular  market  channels  or  in  the 
black  market,  and  not  because  farmers  say  so,  but  be¬ 
cause  they,  the  purchasers,  say  so?” 

Dr.  Herrell  De  Graff 

National  Institute  of  Animal  Agriculture 
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Big“Know-How 
is  Good! 


In  times  of  national 
emergency,  I  often, 
notice  quite  a  change  in 
the  thinking  of  some  folks.  I  have  in 
mind  those  who  criticize  business  just  for 
being  big. 

However,  when  up  against  the  need  for 
large  scale  production  and  distribution  of 
materials  and  food,  the  government  often 
turns  for  "know-how”  to  businessmen — 
little  and  big.  This,  of  course,  is  a  sensible 
thing  to  do.  And  isn’t  it  fortunate  that  our 
nation  can  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  ready  source  of  successful  and 
experienced  management  to  turn  to? 

Another  thing.  When  emergencies  arise, 
it’s  often  in  business  that  we  find  the  spe¬ 
cially  trained  manpower  used  to  dealing 
with  big,  complicated  problems  and  big, 
complicated  operations.  Many  business¬ 
men  resign  from  their  companies  and  join 
the  government — to  help  handle  the  prob¬ 
lems  created  by  the  emergency.  Others 
give  their  experienced  counsel  on  the 
organization  of  many  important  govern¬ 
ment  projects. 

Personally,  I  have  never  gone  along 
with  those  who  argue  that  it  is  bad  to  be 
big.  For  bigness  means  growth  and  is  a 
reward  of  valuable  service.  It  is  my  own 
conviction  that  business — both  "big,” 
medium  and  small— helps  the  American 
people  live  better,  at  lower  cost.  And  I 
maintain  that  our  nation’s  businesses  of 
all  sizes  form  one  of  the  essentials  in  the 
defense  of  all  the  big 
and  little  things  for  /[A).  S/fTtP  S0f\» 
which  America  stands.^^  Remrch  Dept_ 


A  Meaty  Mouthful 


Americans  all  like  to  eat  good  wholesome  food, 
especially  meat.  To  you  producers  we  give  praise, 
and  gobble  up  the  meat  you  raise.  It  seems  we 
never  get  too  much  of  beef,  pork  chops,  veal,  lamb 
and  such.  And  so  demand  "eats  up”  supply  as  U.  S. 
housewives  buy  and  buy.  Yet  prices  vary,  week  to 
week,  for  reasons  not  too  hard  to  seek.  When  scads 
of  hogs  pour  into  town,  the  price  of  pork  then  soon 
comes  down;  but  when  hog  marketings  are  slow — 
why,  up  pork’s  price  is  sure  to  go.  Still,  whether 
prices  rise  or  fall  on  meat,  we  eat  it  all.  The  prob¬ 
lem’s  never  surplus  meat — you  can’t  raise  more 
than  we  can  eat.  But  prices  change,  across  the 
land,  as  you  supply  and  folks  demand. 


Soda  Bill  Sez . . 


Rufus  F.  Cox 


SBopati’b  £flect/ie  fol 

BEEFARONI  SALAD 


Yield:  2  qts.  (8  to  10  servings) 

1  pound  hamburger 

2  cups  shell  macaroni 
14  cup  chopped  onion 
1  teaspoon  salt 


2  tbsp.  pickle  relish 
2  tbsp.  finely  chopped  onion 

1  teaspoon  salt 

2  cups  salad  dressing 
1  carrot,  shredded 


Government  controls  are  like  thistles  in  a 
corn  field  . . .  they  grow  fast  and  are  hard 
to  get  rid  of. 


Balance  Roughage  and 
Concentrates  for  Lambs 

by  Rufus  F.  Cox 

Head  of  Animal  Husbandry  Department, 

Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan,  Kansas 

Lambs  fed  the  most  concen¬ 
trated  rations  do  not  always 
fatten  fastest  nor  most  economically,  Kansas 
experiments  show. 

A  series  of  experiments  has  been  run  to  test 
the  physical  balance  of  rations.  They  were  de¬ 
signed  to  determine  whether  the  ratio  of  con¬ 
centrates  to  roughage  was  a  factor  in  determin¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  feed  utilization. 

The  most  noteworthy  result  of  these  tests  is 
that  regardless  of  the  kind  or  combination  of 
feeds  used,  lambs  fed  rations  of  medium  con¬ 
centration  made  larger  and  more  economical 
gains  land  were  as  well  finished  as  lambs  fed 
either  more  bulky  or  more  concentrated  rations. 
It  was  concluded  from  these  experiments  that 
an  optimum  physical  balance  actually  exists 
for  lambs.  Thus  as  bulky  rations  are  increased 
in  concentration,  the  gains  increase  up  to*  a  cer¬ 
tain  level.  Then,  as  the  concentration  is  further 
increased,  the  gains  and  efficiency  of  feed  utili¬ 
zation  turn  downward.  It  was  further  proved 
that  the  gains  made  by  lambs  are  not  always 
positively  correlated  with  either  the  dry  matter 
intake  or  the  total  digestible  nutrient  intake. 
Rather,  the  gains  and  the  efficiency  of  feed 
utilization  clearly  follow  a  certain  balance  be¬ 
tween  these  two  factors. 

Experimental  work  at  various  State  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  is  showing  that  physical  balance 
in  rations  for  ruminants  may  be  fully  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  chemical  balance. 


Says  City  Cousin,  "What  the  deuce! 
This  cider  tastes  like  apple  juice!” 


Brown  the  hamburger  slightly.  Drain  off  -drippings  and  chill  the 
meat.  Boil  macaroni  and  14  cup  onion  in  salted  water  15  min¬ 
utes.  Drain  and  chill.  Combine  chilled  hamburger,  macaroni, 
pickle  relish,  finely  chopped  onion,  salt,  salad  dressing  and 
carrot.  Mix  well.  Chill  about  2  hours. 

Variai.cn;  Add  14  cup  chopped  celery,  2  tablespoons  chopped 
green  pepper,  or  14  cup  sliced  pimiento  olives. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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Sets  1950  Production  Record  of 
14f095  lbs.  M.,  M.  E.,  in  Ayrshire  15-25  Cow  Division 


OWNER  DESCRIBES  FEEDING  PROGRAM 
THAT  WON  CHAMPIONSHIP  .  .  . 


Fred  Buell,  Holcomb,  N.  Y.,  owner  of  the  remarkable  15-cow  Ayrshire 
1  herd  that  was  first  in  1950  and  ranks  second  among  U.  S.  all-time  high  Ayrshire 
herd  averages  regardless  of  size,  believes  strongly  in  adequate  feeding  for  eco¬ 
nomical  milk  production. 

“High  quality  hay  is  basic  to  successful  dairy  feeding,”  Mr.  Buell  asserts. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  keep  the  herd  on  good  pasture  during  the  summer. 
Early  cut  grass  silage  and  high  quality  hay  are  important  factors  in  his  rough- 
age  feeding. 

Beacon  Feeds  Sustain  High  Production 

Mr.  Buell’s  concentrate  feeding  plan  makes  good  use  of  home  grown 
grains  in  the  Beacon  Program.  During  the  three  years  that  the  Buelayr  herd  I 
has  been  on  the  Beacon  Dairy  Feeding  Program,  the  herd  has  increased  steadily 
in  production  with  a  minimum  of  trouble  at  calving  time. 


FRED  BUELL’S  DAIRY  FEEDING  PROGRAM 


o 

© 

© 


Calves  started  and  grown  on  the  Beacon  Calf  Feeding  Program. 

Heifers  and  dry  cows  fitted  on  Beacon  Fitting  Ration  and  freshened  on  Be-Co- 
Lass. 

Fresh  cows  started  on  Be-Co-Lass  and  Fitting  Ration  and  then  put  on  milking 
ration  as  soon  as  possible  depending  on  udder  condition. 

Cows  milked  on  a  17%  protein  mixture  of  home  grown  grains  and  Beacon 
“32,r  Supplement. 


For  more  information  on  the  complete 
Beacon  Dairy  Feeding  Program,  see  your 
Beacon  dealer  in  states  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia  inclusive.  Or 
send  for  free  copy  of  new  8th  Edition  of 
“Profitable  Dairy  Management”  by  Dr. 
Paul  E.  Newman,  if  you  reside  in  the 
above  states. 


SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 
AYRSHIRE  CATTLE 


All  Purebred  Registered  Breeding  Stock 

When  in  Need  of  Flock  or  Herd 
Replacements  Tell  Us  Your  Wants 

Come  to  Cooperstown  and  Visit  the  Iroquois  Farm,  Farmers  Museum 

and  Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

IROQUOIS  FARM  COOPERSTOWN,  N.  Y. 
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Two  Lamb  Crops  a  Year 

By  F.  X .  Gassner 


For  many  years  the  commercial 
sheep  breeder  has  been,  and  contin¬ 
ues  to  be,  interested  in  the  problem 
of  increasing  the  productivity  of  the 
breeding  flock.  This  problem  is  of 
considerable  economic  importance  in 
several  respects.  Foreign  wool  pro¬ 
duction  and  the  competition  of  vari¬ 
ous  domestic  livestock  ventures  have 
been  responsible  for  a  drastic  fall  in 
the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States.  The  sheep  population  declined 
from  52,000,000  head  in  1942  to  ap¬ 
proximately  31,000,000  head  in  1949, 
while  the  demand  for  meat  and  wool 
has  remained  high. 

In  many  parts  of  the  country,  it 
would  be  a  distinct  economic  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  farmer  to  have  his  ewes 
breed  during  either  Spring  or  Sum¬ 
mer  instead  of  the  usual  Fall  or  early 
Winter. 

The  majority  of  sheep  breeds  and 
types  have  a  gestation  period  of  five 
months.  Aside  from  the  care  needed 
during  the  nursing  period,  the  ewes 
must  be  maintained  by  the  farmer 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
when  they  are  in  a  quiescent  or  non¬ 
productive  state.  Therefore,  the  pos¬ 
sibility  that  ewes  can  be  bred  again 
during  the  same  year  should  be  at¬ 
tractive  to  the  breeder  for  obvious 
reasons.  Because  of  these  and  other 
considerations,  the  sheep  has  been,  of 
all  domestic  animals,  the  subject  of 
most  intensive  studies  in  the  physi¬ 
ology  of  reproduction.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  true  with  respect  to  stimu¬ 
lating  sexual  heat  and  to  cause  ovu¬ 
lation  or  egg  production  in  the  female 
sheep  during  its  anestrous  or  nor¬ 
mally  quiescent  period. 

Such  studies  are  especially  perti¬ 
nent  as  they  concern  those  breeds  of 
sheep  most  frequently  found  in 
American  flocks.  While  certain 
breeds  of  sheep  such  as  the  Dorset 
and  the  Merino  breeds,  including  the 
Rambouillet,  may  show  periodic  heat 
during  the  entire  year,  most  breeds 
exhibit  breeding  heat  periods  only 
during  the  Fall. 

Hormones  Control  Heat 

As  a  rule,  sheep  in  the  West  begin 
coming  into  heat  for  the  first  time 
during  the  season  around  the  fore¬ 
part  of  August,  and  continue  with 
periodic  heat  periods  about  every  17 
days  until  January.  Periodic  heat  cy¬ 
cles  are  usually  terminated  either  by 
pregnancy  or  by  other  factors  such  as 
climatic  or  certain  physiologic  and 
chemical  reactions  which  bring  on 
the  quiescent  or  anestrous  interval. 

The  entire  sequence  of  cyclic  heat, 
ovulation,  pregnancy,  and  anestrum 
are  normally  controlled  automatically 
by  chemical  regulators  or  hormones. 
These  substances  are  produced  by 
the  ductless  glands  within  the  body. 
There  is  considerable  evidence  avail¬ 
able  which  supports  the  belief  that 
climatic  variations,  such  as  temper¬ 
ature  and  light,  likewise  play  an 
important  role  in  initiating  and  ter¬ 
minating  the  periodic  heat  cycles.  It 
is  a  common  observation  by  shep¬ 
herds  that  the  consistent  drop  in 
night  temperature  in  the  Fall  will 


bring  about  a  greater  intensity  in 
the  occurence  of  sexual  heat  in  ewes. 
While  there  seems  to  be  a  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  change  of  hot 
weather  to  cool  weather  and  the 
occurrence  of  heat  in  the  ewes,  the 
fact  that  the  period  of  light  during 
the  day  is  definitely  shorter  in  the 
Fall  than  in  the  summer  also  seems 
to  influence  the  heat  cycle  in  ewes. 
Experiments  conducted  in  England 
and  at  the  USDA’s  Agricultural  Re¬ 
search  Center  at  Beltsville,  Mary¬ 
land,  have  shown  that  the  time  of 
breeding  for  ewes  can  be  reversed 
by  means  of  artificial  light.  This  was 
done  by  exposing  the  ewes  to  18 
hours  of  artificial  lighting  each  day 
from  the  middle  of  December  to  the 
last  of  March.  When  the  hours  of 
artificial  lighting  were  reduced  to  six 
hours  per  day,  14  ewes  bred  during 
this  period  of  reduced  lighting  and 
produced  lambs  the  following  Fall. 

Experiment  with  Hormones 

Armour  and  Company,  with  the 
technical  help  of  the  writer,  was 
successful  in  obtaining  two  lamb 
crops  in  one  year  by  means  of  hor¬ 
monal  treatment.  This  preliminary 
field  trial  was  made  possible  because 
Armour  and  Company  provided  ani¬ 
mals,  facilities  and  funds.  There  were 
322,  selected  at  random  from  a  large 
flock  at  lambing  time,  which  were 
treated  with  various  doses  of  hor¬ 
mones  at  varying  intervals  after 
lambing.  A  total  of  127  lambs  was 
produced  besides  the  regular  spring 
lamb  crop.  One  particular  group  of 
100  ewes,  treated  at  a  certain  time 
after  lambing,  dropped  64  fall  lambs. 
A  control  group  of  ewes,  which  was 
not  treated  with  hormones,  produced 
only  one  lamb. 

While  the  results  of  this  prelim¬ 
inary  experiment  are  most  encourag¬ 
ing,  and  indicate  that  the  production 
of  a  second  lamb  crop  after  lambing 
within  one  year  is  feasible,  a  number 
of  important  questions  have  to  be 
answered  before  recommendations 
can  be  made  for  practical  application 
by  sheepmen.  First  of  all,  this  field 
trial  must  be  repeated  with  a  larger 
number  of  animals  to  see  whether  the 
results  will  be  reproducible  and  con¬ 
sistently  good.  This,  of  course,  will 
depend  upon  the  choice  of  the  proper 
type  of  hormone,  the  most  favorable 
time  of  injection  after  lambing,  the 
proper  size  of  dosage  employed,  and 
the  number  of  injections  given.  All 
this  is  necessary  in  order  that  the 
ewes  can  be  brought  into  heat  with 
subsequent  fertile  mating  and  suc¬ 
cessful  development  of  lambs. 

Possible  Effect  on  Ewes 

One  of  the  most  important  ques¬ 
tions  is  whether  a  ewe  will  be  able 
to  stand  up  under  the  stress  of  pro¬ 
ducing  two  lamb  crops  per  year.  Aside 
from  the  need  for  more  feed,  equip¬ 
ment  and  labor  during  such  an  in¬ 
tensive  breeding  program,  the  re¬ 
productive  life  of  a  ewe  may  be  con¬ 
siderably  shortened.  Furthermore,  it 
has  not  been  determined  as  yet 
whether  ewes  will  continue  to  breed 
spontaneously  during  Fall  or  Winter 
following  the  second  lambing  during 


Photo:  Hal  von  Linden 


Farm  flocks  will  be  more  profitable  if  it  is  proven  practical  to  obtain  two 
lamb  crops  a  year  through  the  use  of  hormones.  These  nice  white-faced,  ewes 
have  been  penned  for  the  night  at  Anchorage  Farms,  owned  by  Maurice 
Karker,  Warnerville,  Schoharie  County,  N.  Y. 
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MILK  JERSEYS 


“the 

dollars  and 
sense  breed” 


It  is  just  plain  sense  that  the 
cow  which  — 

$  Matures  earliest 
$  Costs  less  to  raise 
$  Produces  most  efficiently 
$  Has  best  heat  resistance 
$  Gives  premium  price  milk 
$  Makes  more  profit  per  acre 


—  is  the  cow  that  brings  top 
dairy  profits.  The  records  prove 
that  the  Jersey  is  that  cow. 

Write  for  our  free  booklet 
“More  Profits  for  You.” 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY 
CATTLE  CLUB 

Department  K  Columbus,  Ohio 

•  rsi 


Complete 


!  Birchfield  Guernsey  Dispersal 

'  FRIDAY.  SEPTEMBER  21,  1951 

'ON  THE  FARM  AT  SO.  DARTMOUTH,  MASS. 

1 118  HEAD,  55  COWS,  21  BRED 
i  HEIFERS,  38  OPEN  HEIFERS, 

1  4  BULLS 

Accredited  —  Certified  —  All  Vaccinated 
1  Founded  in  1916  this  herd  is  one  of  the  older 
1  Guernsey  herds.  Based  on  Sequel  &  May  Rose 
'  bloodlines  and  developed  with  Langwater  sires, 
i  this  herd  at  present  is  using  the  Riegeldale 
i  Emory’s  Conrad  and  Foremost  Hermes  cross  plus 
.  a  son  of  Langwater  Onward  and  Chedco 
.  Coronation  King.  It  is  only  through  a  complete 
dispersal  of  an  estate  that  these  choice  animals 
'are  available.  There  are  many  fall  and  winter 
1  calvers  The  herd  is  on  A.R  test  on  twice  a  day 
'  milking  and  they  are  backed  by  dependable 
i  profitable  production.  For  catalogs  write:  —  £ 

i  THE  PATE  SALES  COMPANY 

■  2064  LAWRENCEVILLE  RD.,  TRENTON,  N.  J.  ' 


WHITE  HALL  FARM 

REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 
Herd  Sire  Antietam  May  King,  (sire  Lang¬ 
water  His  Honors  Leader  A.  R.)  stock. 
Either  sex  for  sale.  T.  B.  and  Bangs  certified. 
Registered  Durocs  Since  1914.  Bred  Gilts. 
Pigs  Either  Sex. 

.  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP 

J,  HARLAN  FRANTZ 
R.  4,  Waynesboro,  Penna. 


HAMPTONBURGH  FARMS 

GOSHEN,  NEW  YORK 
As  herd  now  consists  mainly  of  his 
daughters  will  dispose  of  Senior 
Sire  Horseshoe  F  Adam  outstanding 
son  of  Foremest  Hermes  out  of 
Beacon  Hill  Aster  18000  lbs.  Milk 
880  Fat.  Will  he  AR  this  year. 


T.  B.  and  Bangs  Tested 

Dairy  Cows 

New  arrivals  weekly.  Shown  by  appoint¬ 
ment.  Farms  and  House  Lots. 

Tel.  Millbury  2210 

ARTHUR  E.  KING 

3  Uxbridge  Rd.  Sutton,  Massachusetts 


Jerseys  •  Bull  Calves 

FOR  SALE  —  Purebred  Registered 
Fall  Freshening  Bred  Heifers. 
PI.  3190 

Loch  Lee  Jersey  Farms 

Greiner  Rd.,  Williamsville,  N.  Y. 


Registered  Jersey  Bull 

For  Sale,  one  year  old.  From  won¬ 
derful  production;  also  a  number  of 
1  and  2  year  old  Heifers,  bred  and 
open,  all  calfhood  vaccinated  and 
T.  B.  accredited. 

A.  L.  Wilkins  &  Son, 

R.  1,  Owego,  New  York 

PINE  HILL  INVESTIGATOR  175264 

Born  Sept.  28,  1950 

A  show  bull  ready  for  light  service.  Dam  classified 
yery  good,  and  the  Granddam  was  Excellent,  both 
have  large  AR  records  and  milked  over  60  lbs.  on 
milking.  Approved  for  Bangs  and  T.  B. 
Write  for  Details. 

p'ne  hill  farm  katonah,  new  york 


TEN  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS 

FIVE  MILKING  ON  A.R.  THREE  BRED  HEIFERS 
TWO  OPEN  HEIFERS.  CALFHOOD  VACCINATED. 
Ua,,„  C.  N.  SPEAR, 

VAUGHN  RD.,  HUDSON  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 


Two  lamb  crops  a  year  may  soon 
become  a  practical  possibility  through 
the  use  of  hormones.  This  bright 
little  Dorset  lamb  is  owned  by  Jo¬ 
seph  Lawson  and  son  (David),  E&st 
View  Farm  Pavilion,  Genesee  Coun¬ 
ty,  N.  Y. 

Summer  or  Fall,  or  whether  further 
hormone  treatments  would  be  nec¬ 
essary  to  have  such  ewes  come  into 
heat  during  the  regular  breeding  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  clear  that  these  animals 
will  require  being  kept  on  a  higher 
nutritional  level  throughout  the  year. 

It  appears,  at  present  at  least,  that 
the  practical  application  of  produc¬ 
ing  two  lamb  crops  would  be  limited 
to  farm  flocks  of  between  50  and  250 
ewes,  and  perhaps  to  a  few  range 
sheep  operations  which  can  enlarge 
upon  sufficient  feed,  equipment  and 
help  to  handle  the  ewes  under  the 
two-crop  lamb  program. 

Further  Investigations 

Armour  and  Company,  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  Colorado  A  &  M  Col¬ 
lege  Experiment  Station,  is  continu¬ 
ing  Investigations  to  answer  these 
questions.  A  thousand  ewe  lambs  are, 
at  the  present  time,  on  test  in  Illin¬ 
ois  in  order  to  study  these  animals 
during  their  reproductive  life  under 
field  conditions.  Moreover,  the  Color¬ 
ado  Station,  in  cooperation  with  Ar¬ 
mour,  has  initiated  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment  with  600  ewes  in  Colorado. 

These  experiments  are  designed; 
first,  to  try  to  produce  two  lamb 
crops;  second,  to  solve  the  problem 
of  the  choice  of  hormone,  the  dosage 
and  timing  of  injections;  third,  to 
investigate  feed  and  management 
problems;  fourth,  determine  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  such  treatment  on  the  re¬ 
productive  life  of  the  ewe;  and  fifth, 
to  determine  any  effects  such  treat¬ 
ment  may  have  on  the  ability  of  the 
lambs  to  produce  meat  and  wool 
economically. 

The  judicious  use  of  hormones  to 
bring  ewes  into  heat  to  make  them 
ovulate,  and  to  cause  a  subsequent 
normal  development  of  a  lamb,  sug¬ 
gests  at  least  three  possible  ways  by 
which  lamb  production  can  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  year. 

The  first  means  consists  of  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  second  lamb  crop,  which 
has  been  discussed. 

The  second  possibility  concerns 
the  treatment  of  ewes  that  failed  to 
breed  normally  during  the  Fall,  and 
therefore  remained  barren  during 
the  year.  Exact  information  is  not 
available  as  to  the  number  of  dry 
ewes  present  in  the  average  farm 
flock,  but  it  will  amount  to  at  least 
5  per  cent  and  may  be  higher.  It 
appears  possible  that,  with  good 
feeding  and  management  practices, 
and  with  the  intelligent  use  of  hor¬ 
monal  treatment,  the  number  of  bar¬ 
ren  ewes  can  be  reduced  to  less  than 
one  per  cent.  This  would,  of  course, 
necessitate  identification  of  the  ewes 
which  failed  to  breed  by  means  of 
breeding  harnesses  on  rams  or  by 
painting  the  brisket  of  the  rams  with 
colored  oil. 

A  third  means  to  increase  lamb 
production  would  be  to  produce  off¬ 
season  or  fall  lambs.  Ordinarly  ewe 
lambs  are  not  bred  until  the  age  of 
18  months  and  they  are  about  two 
years  old  when  they  drop  the  first 
lamb.  It  is  theoretically  possible  to 
bring  ewe  lambs  into  heat  at  12 
months  of  age,  or  in  the  Spring,  so 
that  they  lamb  in  the  Fall.  Such  fall 
lambs  would  be  ready  for  market 
during  the  following  late  Spring  or 
early  Summer  when  the  lamb  mar¬ 
ket  has  fewer  lambs  to  offer  and  the 
price  is,  therefore,  most  favorable. 

(Eds. — A  further  report  will  be  made 
on  this  investigational  work  at  its 
completion.  However,  because  of  its 
great  interest  and  possible  practical 
use,  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  present 
these  critical  findings  at  the  present 
time.) 


in  the  SHOW  RING 


HOLSTEINS 

Earn  the  Attention  they  Receive 

Have  you  ever  stopped  to  wonder  why  you  especially  notice 
Holstein  farms,  why  the  crowds  follow  the  Holsteins  at 
shows  large  and  small? 

There's  a  reason!  It  lies  in  the  efficiency  of  Holstein's  — 
their  ability  to  produce  at  low  cost  —  their  adaptibility  to 
all  conditions  —  and  their  reputation  as  profit-makers. 


The  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS’N  OF  AMERICA 


BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 

^JUe/ieU  a  fyutusie  uuilt 

HOLSTEINS 


CAUMSETT  FARM 

GUERNSEYS 

A  healthy,  heavy  milking  herd. 
All  our  cows  officially  tested  for 
generations.  Will  sell  10  females 
of  all  ages  and  some  exceptional 
bull  calves  at  reasonable  rates. 

CAUMSETT  FARM 

Huntington,  L.  I„  New  York 


Registered  Guernseys 
HEIFER  •  BULL  CALVES  •  YEARLING  BULL 

Dam  six  successive  AR  records 
average  over  500  lbs.  fat.  2x  — 
10  months.  Priced  to  sell. 

FORGE  HILL  FARM 
R.  4, _ Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Roughwood  Guernseys 

T.B.  negative  and  Bangs  accredited. 
We  offer  several  heifers  from  our 
registered  herd  of  high  producers. 
Reasonably  Priced. 

Address  —  TOM  J.  BILPITT,  Mgr. 

Chestnut  Hill  67,  Mass. 


JERSEY  AUCTION 


The  Annual  Sale  of  The 
KNOWLTON  DISTRICT  JERSEY  CLUB 
Will  Be  Held 

WEDNESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12  AT  1:00  P.  M. 
I  BROME  FAIR  GROUNDS,  BROME  QUEBEC 
(About  20  miles  North  of  Richford,  Vemont) 

1  50  HEAD  50 

|  Nearly  All  Will  Be 

I  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS 

Nearly  all  will  be  fresh  or  due  soon.  They  have 
Ibeen  carefully  selected  with  the  thought  of  making 
this  offering  the  finest  ever  presented  in  this  district. 
|  All  tested  and  eligible  for  export. 

TOM  P.  WHITTAKER.  BRANDON,  VERMONT 
I  Auctioneer 

Catalogs  at  the  Sale 

|L.  K.  EDEN,  Chairman,  KNOWLTON,  QUEBEC 


PIONEER  FARMS  DISPERSAL 

Milking  Herd  and  First  Calf  Heifers 
SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  8 
ILION,  NEW  YORK 

14  Miles  Southeast  of  Utica  on  Route  5-S. 
*  Sale  is  on  Otsego  Street 

50  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated. 


ONE  OF  THE  HIGHEST  RECORD  4%  bred 
herds  in  America.  All  home-raised  —  breeder  in 
business  for  50  years. 

—  Many  fresh  and  close  springers, 

—  High  record  Herd  Sire  of  the  most  popular 
blood  lines, 

—  10  Sisters  to  World  Champions  and  Grand 
Champions  show  animals. 

SALE  IN  TENT.  STARTING  AT  1:30  P.  M. 
F.  C.  WHITNEY,  Owner,  ILION,  N.  Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


INVEST  IN  AYRSHIRES 

FASTEST  GROWING  DAIRY  BREED 

1.  Heaviest  Producer  of  4%  Milk  —  at  least 
feed  cost. 

2.  Wears  like  iron — More  100,000  pound  pro¬ 
ducer  of  4%  milk  than  any  other  breed. 

3.  Milk  in  demand  for  special  market  pur¬ 
poses. 

4.  Good  Grazers  —  hardy  —  rugged. 

5.  Correct  type,  sound  udders,  the  buyer’s 
choice. 

For  Literature  or  Help  in  Locating  Stock,  Write 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association,  96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vermont 
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DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


ABERDEEN 


ANGUS  BREEDERS' 

MONDAY,  September  lO 
at  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

For  catalogues  and  other  information  write 

Myron  M.  Fuerst,  Chairman,  Sale  Committee 
Box  A,  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 


55  HEIFERS 


Many  of  which  will  be  shown  at  the  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  FAIR.  The 
same  individuality  the  same  breeding  which  year  after  year  has  won 
the  approval  of  progressive  cattlemen  from  every  section  of  the  county. 


ACQUIRE  A  MARKET  FOR  YOUR  CALVES 
BY  BUYING  AT  DUTCHESS  COUNTY  * 

The  only  ANGUS  sale  in  America  where 
in  purchasing  a  heifer  you  automatically 
gain  a  market  for  the  calves  your  heifer 
produces;  they  are  eligible  for  future 
Dutchess  County  sales. 

YOU  CAN  COUNT  ON  DUTCHESS  COUNTY 


>  ATTEND  THE  GREAT 
^EASTERN  CIRCUIT 
WHITE  GATES .  Sept.  7 

Shadow  Isle . Sept.  8 

l  Dutchess  Co. ....  Sept.  10 

I  Rally  . Sept.  11 

[Cochrane  .......  Sept.  12 


If  you  are  interested  in  ANGUS  you  can’t  afford  to  miss 

The  Great  Eastern  Circuit 

The  greatest  sale  circuit  ever  held  in  the  East.  Over  350  head  of  cattle 
will  be  sold,  many  of  them  the  finest  in  the  land.  Also  something  for 
every  purse. 

White  Gates  Dispersal,  Flanders,  N.  J. . Fri.  Sept.  7th 


Shadow  Isle  Farm,  Red  Bank,  N.  J . . . Sat.  Sept.  8th 

Dutchess  County  Breeders’  Sale 

Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y . Mon.  Sept.  10th 

Rally  Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y.  (Dutchess  Co.) . Tues.  Sept.  11th 


Cochran  Farm,  North  Salem,  N.  Y.  (Westchester  Co.)  . .  .Wed.  Sept.  12th 
ALL  SALES  START  AT  1  P.  M. 

For  Catalogues  W'rite  to  Any  of  the  Above. 


EVERYBODY  is  Talking  about  LEEDANMERE  500’’ 


If  you  have  or  contemplate 
having  a  herd  of  purebred 
Angus  cattle,  then  a  son  of 
this  great  bull  is  a  “must.” 

COME  •  VISIT  •  AND  SEE  FOR  YOURSELF 


^WASHINGTON  CROSSING  NEW  JERSEY 


“New  Jersey  Home  of  the  Nationally  Famous  Eileenmeres” 


MILKING  SHORTHORN  CATTLE 

MILK  —  BUTTERFAT  —  BEEF 


Milking  Shorthorns  are  unexcelled  as 
profitable  milk  and  beef  producers  on 
the  majority  of  farms  where  PROFIT 
is  the  reason  for  keeping  cattle. 

You  sell  both  milk  and  meat  by  the 
pound.  With  Milking  Shorthorns  you 
can  enjoy  that  TWO-WAY  bargaining 
power  that  gives  you  the  most  of 
both  commodities  from  home  grown 
feeds  and  roughage. 

The  oldest  and  still  the  most  modern 
of  all  breeds  in  adaptability  to  pre¬ 
vailing  conditions.  Investigate  TODAY. 
You’ll  find  them  “BEST  IN  EVERY 
WEIGH.” 

For  particulars  and  FREE  list  of 
breeders,  write  — 


AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN  SOCIETY 
313  South  Glenstone,  Springfield,  Missouri 


REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  FOR  SALE 
YEARLING  BULLS  YEARLING  HEIFERS 

SIRED  BY  THREE  GREAT  HERD  SIRES 
THE  KIND  THAT  PRODUCE  500  POUND  CALVES  AT  WEANING 

EUGENE  P.  FORRESTEL,  MEDINA,  NEW  YORE 


Through  the  Seasons  with 
the  Beef  Breeding  Herd 

(Continued  from  Page  511) 

appearance,  conformation  and  rapid 
fattening  ability  after  two  or  three 
top-crosses  with  good  doing  beef 
sires. 

The  bull  will  not  be  satisfactory  as 
a  breeder  unless  he  is  kept  in  suit¬ 
able  condition  during  the  Winter. 
Both  vitamins  A  and  E  play  im¬ 
portant  roles  in  the_  breeding  ability 
of  a  bull;  an  excellent  source  for 
vitamin  A  being  good  quality  alfalfa 
hay,  while  either  wheat  or  wheat 
bran  will  provide  an  abundance  of 
vitamin  E.  About  10  pounds  of  either 
grass  or  corn  silage  per  day  can  be 
allowed  mature  bulls,  plus  their  hay, 
and  less  for  younger  animals,  during 
the  Winter.  If  much  larger  amounts 
of  silage  are  regularly  fed,  it  results 
in  a  heavy  middle  with  a  resultant 
slowing  up  of  the  animal  as  a  breed¬ 
er.  For  six  to  eight  weeks  before  the 
bull  is  to  be  used  for  service,  the 
silage  should  be  discontinued  and  his 
hay  allowance  reduced  by  about  one- 
third.  To  compensate  for  this  loss  in 
nutrients,  he  should  be  fed  from  two 
to  six  quarts  of  a  suitable  grain  mix¬ 
ture,  depending  on  his  fleshing  con¬ 
dition.  An  excellent  grain  mixture 
suitable  for  this  purpose  consists  of 
shelled  corn  four  parts,  oats  three 
parts,  wheat  bran  two  parts,  and 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
one  part.  Equal  parts  ground  corn 
and  ground  wheat  can  be  used  with 
good  results  if  the  bull  has  been  a 
poor  breeder. 

When  Winter  Comes* 

After  the  calves  have  been  weaned 
and  the  beef  cows  bred  and  placed 
in  their  winter  quarters,  preferably 
in  a  dry  shed  open  on  the  south,  and 
kept  well  bedded  with  straw,  the 
question  of  what  and  how  much  to 
feed  them  comes  up.  The  paramount 
consideration  is  to  winter  them  well, 
but  at  the  least  possible  cost;  this 
means  that  they  should  be  carried 
along  principally  on  good  roughage. 
It  is  a  surprising  fact  that  very  little 
investigational  work  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  our  experiment  stations 
on  this  important  matter.  The  recent 
tests  on  wintering  beef  breeding 
cows,  conducted  by  Miller  and 
Morrison  of  the  New  York  Station, 
are  therefore  of  special  significance 
and  value. 

These  trials,  covering  wintering 
periods  of  four  years,  were  carried 
on  to  determine  the  amount  of  mixed 
hay  alone,  as  compared  with  mixed 
hay  and  com  silage,  required  for 
wintering  dry  beef  breeding  cows 
in  good  physical  condition.  The  tests 
also  provided  a  means  of  comparing 
the  feeding  value  of  corn  silage  with 
good  mixed  hay,  as  well  as  noting 
the  differences,  if  any,  in  the  birth 
weight  of  calves  when  fed  these  two 
kinds  of  roughages.  Both  Angus  and 
Hereford  cows  were  fed  liberally  on 
good  quality  mixed  hay  (timothy- 
alfalfa)  once  daily,  and  had  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  a  mineral  mixture:  equal 
parts  of  ground  limestone,  either 
steamed  bonemeal  or  diealcium  pho's- 
phate,  and  salt  plus  block  salt.  The 
other  group  of  comparable  cows  were 
fed  one-half  the  amount  of  mixed 
hay  fed  to  the  first  group,  but  they 
received  enough  corn  silage  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  permit  them  to  make  the 
same  gains  in  weight  as  those  fed 
hay  alone;  they  also  had  access  to 
the  minerals  and  block  salt.  The 
day’s  roughage  allowance  was  given 
to  each  group  in  the  morning.  These 
cows  were  pasture-bred  to  drop 
calves  early  the  following  Spring, 
and  they  had  all  been  grazed  with 
calves  following  on  good  pasture 
the  previous  Summer. 

The  cows  in  these  trials,  when 
wintered  on  a  liberal  feeding  of  good 
quality  mixed  hay,  consumed  an 
average  of  1.85  pounds  daily  per  100 
pounds  live  weight;  this  resulted  in 
an  average  daily  gain  of  0.34  pounds 
per  head.  They  finished  their  winter 
period  in  good  condition.  The  other 
group  fed  silage,  as  mentioned,  con¬ 
sumed  0.92  pounds  of  hay  and  2.21 
pounds  of  corn  silage  per  100  pounds 
liveweight  daily.  When  fed  in  this 
manner,  the  daily  gains  and  degree 
of  fleshing  of  both  groups  of  cows 
was  essentially  the  same  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  period. 

If  silage  alone  is  fed  to  beef  cows 
throughout  the  Winter,  they  will 
need  in  addition  about  one  pound  per 
head  daily  of  some  high  protein  feed, 
such  as  either  linseed  or  soybean  oil 
meal,  plus  minerals  and  salt. 
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( Kenridge  Farm  | 

Suggests  You  Watch  for 

|  Kenridge  Barbara  4,h 

g  at  the 

|  Dutchess  County  Sale  | 

SEPTEMBER  10,  1951 

|  ERLE  L.  ZUILL,  Manager  | 
|  CORNWALL  NEW  YORK  | 
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•Stocker  &  Feeder  Cattle  I 

tWe  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of* 

•  Steers  and  Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.* 
#to  850  lbs.  Herefords,  Angus  and  Short-* 

horns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at  lowest* 
prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound.  • 

•  BACHRACH  COMPANY  * 

•  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH,  OHIoJ 

REGISTERED 
POLLED  HEREFORDS 

Bred  and  Open  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
Best  of  Bloodlines 

GEO.  A.  MILLER 
Rt.  2,  Bcllville,  Ohio 


•  Reg.  Polled  Herefords  * 

•  We  will  offer  for  sale  this  fall  one  ! 
‘polled  bull  (2%  years)  and  a* 

•  few  horned  cows,  retaining  their* 

•  daughters.  * 

l  GREYMOOR  FARM  • 

•  CANAAN,  NEW  YORK  I 


HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

FOR  SALE 

Cows —  Heifers  —  Bulls 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT _ NEW  YORK 

■■■■■■■■■■■■ 


*  Registered  Herefords 

Quality  offering  of  Elm  Place.  One  pole, 
one  homed  heifer  14  months,  open. 
Two  at  $1,000.  Also  five  pole  heifer 
calves  at  weaning  time  in  January  1952. 
Best  breeding,  fine  condition;  better  see 
them  soon. 

L.  D.  COWDEN 

_  FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK 


Purebred  Registered  Herefords  —  Polled  and  Horned. 
Young  Breeding  Stock  Always  on  Hand. 

JEDLEA  HEREFORD  FARM 

NEWTOWN,  BUCKS  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA 


White  Faced  Hereford 

NEW  BRED  HEIFERS  AVAILABLE  SIRED  BY 
NOTED  BULL.  R.  ACRES,  R.  *D.  I 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Penn  Yan  1539-R  I 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED.  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  1. 


For  Sale:  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULLS  (hornless). 
Also  a  few  HEREFORD  HEIFERS  bred  to  CMR 
Advance  Domino  81st.  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale  by 
“Dunwalke  Repeater”  and  “Ankonian  94”. 
Fine  quality  hay,  corn  and  straw  for  sale. 
Telephone  Chatham  2-6581  or  in  New  York 
City  Hanover  2-5900. 

ROY  W.  CHAMBERLAIN 

R.  D.  VALATIE,  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Aberdeen  Angus 

19-month  old  “Rose  of  Advie”  heifer  bred;  14-month 
old  “Blackcap”  bull,  finest  Candaian  breeding;  2- 
year  old  “Queen  Mother”  heifer,  heifer  calf  by  side: 
7-year  old  “Rose  of  Advie”  cow,  bull  calf  by  side  — 
both  calves  sired  by  “Duke  of  Mil-Burn,  632928 
(sired  Supreme  Champion  1949  Futurity.  Twice 

Grand  Champion  bull  at  Ohio  State  Angus  show). 

LILAC  HILLS  FARM 

PHONE  69,  WEST  RICHFIELD.  OHIO 


HOOT  OWL  FARMS 

Accredited 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

Cows  With  Calves  at  Foot,  Open  and 
Bred  Heifers.  Several  Good  Bulls. 
MEDFORD,  NEW  JERSEY 
Phone  7-8547 


3  Registered  Angus  Herd  Sires 

Five,  6  and  7  years  old.  2 — Sons  of  Oldfields  Pride 
Eric  4th.  I — Son  of  Ankony  Barea.  At  farmers  prices. 
Offspring  of  all  these  bulls  can  be  seen  at  the  farm. 
FERNCLIFF  FARM,  RHINEBECK,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  196. 


FOR  SALE*  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 

Small,  Select  lteKietered  Herd.  Bull,  four  helfere, 
one  calf.  1I«ME8  PltlCK,  lltrd  llaven  Farm, 
Cheatnut  Hill  Koad,  lLF.U.  »,  KilHngrworth.Oonn. 
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PINELMA  FARM 

breeds  and  sells 
GOOD  YORKSHIRES 

Lawrencevitte,  /V.  Y. 


Registered  Yorkshires 

A  proven  two  year  Canadian  Boar 
and  Young  Sows  bred  for 
September  farrowing. 

CHARLES  A.  SLATER 

R.  D.  4,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  PIGS 

Chester  &.  Yorkshire,  Berkshire  &  0.  I.  C.  Crossed: 
6-7  wks.  old  $12  each:  8-9  wks.  $12.50  each.  Shipped 
C  O.D.  Our  Guarantee:  Safe  arrival  at  your  station 
as  represented.  We  want  you  satisfied.  Shipping  Days 
Monday  through  Wednesday  —  Weather  permitting. 


Purebred  Yorkshires 

BOAR  PIGS  FROM  CANADIAN  and  ENGLISH 
BLOOD  LINES.  WRITE  OR  VISIT  US. 
TAN  BARK  FARM, 

C.  D.  TANNER,  Owner,  HOLLAND,  NEW  YORK 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &.  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshirg-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St., 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Begistered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 

CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


HOG  AND  POULTRY  HOUSES,  PIG  BROODERS 
HOG  SELF  -  FEEDERS  AND  WATERERS 

WINSTON  PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC. 

PASCACK  ROAD,  SPRING  VALLEY,  N.  Y. 
JULIAN  WINSTON,  President 
GERTRUDE  WINSTON,  Secy-Treas. 

Breeder  of  Purebred  Hampshire  Hogs 

REGISTERED 

BERKSHIRES 

FRANK  B.  FOSS 
Dixon  Road,  R.  F.  D.  2 
GLEN  FALLS,  NEW  YORK 
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Reg.  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Bred 

Gilts  for  September  farrow.  Select  indi¬ 
viduals  with  popular  bloodlines.  Also 
Spring  boars  and  gilts. 

Frankchester  Farms 

Phone  Burbank  592 _ West  Salem,  Ohio 

BERKSHIRE  CROSS,  YORKSHIRE  CROSS  OR 
CHESTER  WHITES:  6  to  7  weeks  old  $12.00  each; 
7  to  8  weeks  old  $12.50  each;  8  to  9  weeks  old 
$13.00  each.  Vaccination  $1.00  extra  for  each  If 
wanted.  Ship  C.  O.  D.  or  send  check  or  money  order. 
WALTER  LUX 

44  ARLINGTON  ROAD,  WOBURN,  MASS. 


-  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE  SWINE  - 

We  are  booking  orders  for  PIGS  FARROWED 
SEPTEMBER.  Cholera  Innoculated.  Write  or  Visit. 
HAMVIEW  FARM,  TRIBES  HILL,  NEW  YORK 
L.  G.  HAMMOND  (Owner),  BOX  13 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BERKSHIRE 
SERVICE  BOARS 

W.  H.  PRICE,  BARTON,  NEW  YORK 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  1  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
Raymond  Kane  Farm,  Lakewood, 
Pa. 

Sept.  1  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
Richfield.  So.  Dartmouth,  Mass. 

Sept.  3-4  —  Ayrshire  Dispersal 
Sale,  Normandy  Farm,  Norristown, 
Pa. 

Sept.  6  —  Holstein  Sale,  M.  B.  C. 
Home  Farm  Sale,  Macungie,  Pa. 

Sept.  6  —  Guernsey  Dispersal  Sale, 
with  some  added  consignments, 
Marck  Bucher  Farm,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  7  —  Guernsey  Sale,  Glen- 
burnie  Farm,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8  —  Ayrshire  Milking  Herd 
Dispersal  Sale,  Tom  Norman  Farm, 
Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  8  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Invest¬ 
ment  Opportunity  Sale,  Shadow  Isle 
Farm,  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 

Sept.  8  —  Breeding  Ewe  Sale, 
Commercial  black-faced  and  white¬ 
faced  yearlings  and  ewe  lambs,  John 
H.  Klein  Farm,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  10  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Con¬ 
signment  Sale,  Dutchess  County, 
Mole’s  Hill  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  11  —  Aberdeen-Angus  Pro¬ 
duction  Sale,  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  12  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Twinwing  Farm,  Woodstock, 
Conn. 

Sept.  12  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Annual  Western  N.  Y.,  Little 
Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  13  —  Guernsey  Consigment 
Sale,  Connecticut  State,  Farmington, 
Conn. 

Sept.  13  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Wayne  Martin  Farm,  Reading, 
Pa. 

Sept.  14  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  State,  Rutland,  Vt. 


July  Milk  Prices 


The  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers  re¬ 
porting  for  the  month  of  July  1951 
are  as  follows: 


Per  100  Lbs.  Per.  Qt. 

Monroe  Co.  Milk  Prod.. $5. 75  $.122 


Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.06  .1076 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.66  .0991 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.44  .0944 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.44  .0944 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.43  .0942 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.295  .0901 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.29  .0913 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  4.255  .0905 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co .  4.245  .0903 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.23  .09 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.23  .09 

Cohocton  Creameries....  4.23  .09 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.23  .09 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.23  .09 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.23  .09 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.22  .0897 

Chateaugay  Co-op .  4.15  .0883 

Dairymen’s  League .  4.12  .0876 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  ar 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  son 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  ease  of  deale 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  T1 
Market  Administrator's  prices  are:  New  York  $4.21 
Buffalo  $4.29 ;  Rochester  $4.48. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


The  fast  growing,  large  litter  type.  Our  Boar 
has  won  the  Blue  wherever  shown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  all  sales. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  :-:  Austin  Gelsbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office — 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  China’s 

Hardy,  prolific,  ideal,  all-around  hogs.  Booking  orders 
fall  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Cholera  immune. 
Our  32nd  Year.  Write. 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


FOR  SALE  •  Poland  China  Swine 

liegletered  stock.  Boar-  gilts—  Bred  Sows. 

IIOUKK  PBICE,  Bird  Haven  Farm 
Chestnut  Hill  Hoad,  K.F.B. 2,  Killlngworth, Conn. 


-  POLAND  CHINA  SWINE  - 

SERVICE  BOARS,  BRED  GILTS.  BRED  SOWS. 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN,  Route  I.  MILTON,  PA. 


EXTRA  CHOICE  SPRING  BOARS.  SPRING  GILTS 
Also  booking  orders  for  August  and  September 
suckling  PIGS  both  sex.  Champion  blood  lines, 
s.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SON.  R.  I.  HALIFAX.  PENNA. 


—  REGISTERED  0.  I.  C.  BREEDING  STOCK  — 
CHOLERA  VACCINATED 

HOWARD  BEEBE,  DEPOSIT,  NEW  YORK 


TAMWORTH  PIGS 

10-12  weeks  old.  Registered  or  unregistered.  Write 
for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton  Delaware. 


For  SALE  —  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  GILTS. 
WILL  BE  READY  SEPTEMBER  30 
W.  S.  PHILLIPS 


i1  S.  VALLEY  AVE.,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 
PUREBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS,  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Herbert  Folke,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


-REGISTERED  DUR0C  BOARS  AND  GILTS -■ 

Sired  by  TOPS  and  POST  STANDARD,  the  home 
__  of  champions.  Let  us  know  your  wants. 
EDGAR  ANGLE,  R.  D.  I,  AFTON,  NEW  YORK 


Mapiehurst  Ourocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  8prfng 
Russell  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
cHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


New  York  Sheep  Sale 

Nine-four  head  of  sheep  recently 
sold  for  a  record  high  average  of 
$121.12  at  the  eighth  annual  New 
York  State  Purebred  Sheep  Sale  at 
Cornell  University.  The  rams  aver¬ 
aged  $117.06,  the  ewes,  $125.  By 
breeds,  Hampshires  were  the  top  sel¬ 
lers,  averaging  $153.25,  Suffolks  were 
second  with  an  average  of  $137.38. 
The  largest  number  of  entries  was 
in  this  breed.  Other  high  selling 
breeds  were  Dorset,  averaging  $123.- 
68  and  Corriedale,  $113.63. 

The  two  top  rams  were  Hampshires 
and  sold  for  $215  each.  One  was  con¬ 
signed  by  Fox  Chase  Farm,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  and  purchased  by  J.  H.  Hola- 
han,  Honeoye  Falls.  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity  consigned  the  second  and  the 
purchaser  was  Charles  Noles  of  Lew¬ 
is  Run,  Pa.  Highest  price  paid  for  a 
ewe  was  $200.  A  Dorset  consigned  by 
Glenn  A.  Bass  and  Son,  Skaneateles, 
was  also  purchased  by  Holahan. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7.00 


Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger. ; .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Rosooe  Snapp .  5.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 


0SB0RNDALE  SUPREME  LOCHINVAR 

( 

Grand  Champion  Son  of  Montvic  Lochinvar 

We  invite  inquiries  about  his  sons  out 
of  high-testing,  high-producing  2X  Dams. 

WYNDYHYL 

SHARON  J.  MAUHS, 

Cobleskill 


FARM 

Owner 

New  York 


KARAKUL 

SHEEP 

Lambs  $95  a  pair. 
Lambs  non -breeders 
very  attractive  as 
PETS  $35  each.  Sheep 
breeders  .$85  .each. 

H.  MIDDLETON, 
MEDUSA,  N.  Y. 
Oak  Hill  2-4186 


SHEEP 

NICE  HAMPSHIRE  RAMS 

Good  quality  registered  Hampshire  breeding  stock 
with  depth  and  width  in  body;  straight  backs,  well 
developed  rear  quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings 
ready  for  service  $100  each.  Also  a  few  choice 
spring  rams  at  $65.00  each.  Write  — 

E.  I.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS,  HYDE  PARK,  N.  Y. 


Breeding  Ewes 

AT  AUCTION 

SALE  on  my  farm  on  route  422  between 
Myerstown  and  Lebanon-,  in  Lebanon  County,  Pa- 

Saturday,  Sept.  8,  1951 

and 

Wednesday,  Sept.  19,  1951 

(12  o'clock  D.S.T.) 

2000  Head  Choice  Quality  2000 

Commercial  black  face  and  white  face  yearlings 
and  Ewe  Lambs  sold  in  lots  to  meet  your  needs. 


Trucking  facilities  available 


:  REG.  SOUTHDOWNS  • 

•  11  Breeding  Ewes  (3  years  old)  * 

•  4  Yearling  Ewes  • 

•  4  Ewe  Lambs  • 

•  Outstanding  Quality  . 


Auctioneer ,  H.  EARL  WRIGHT 
Mount  Gilead,  Ohio 
Conditions  by  JOHN  H.  KLEIN 
Myerstown,  Pa. 


.  BUCKEYE  FARM 

•  RFD  No.  2,  BETHEL,  CONN.* 


LEESOME  FARM 


“Shrop  Sired  Lambs  Top  The  Market” 
THE  AMERICAN  SHROPSHIRE 
REGISTRY  ASSOCIATION.  LAFAY- 
ETTE,  INDIANA,  Dept.  33 


A  FEW  TOP  YEARLING  AND  TWO  YEAR 
OLD  TRIED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS. 

ROBISON  FARM 

R.  4,  ASHTABULA.  OHIO 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS.  ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE 
YEARLING  EWES.  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi,  New  York 


-  BREEDING  EWES  - 

Feeding  lambs.  Yearling  ewes  and  ewe  lambs 
specialty.  ARNOLD  C.  O’BRIEN  SHEEP  CO- 
SOUTH  SAINT  PAUL.  MINNESOTA 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY1 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


Registered  Cheviot  Sheep 
R.  F.  D.  1,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey 


FOR  SALE  —  21  3  YEAR  OLD  WESTERN 
BREEDING  EWES  AND  30  YEARLING 
AND  3  YEAR  OLD  HAMPSHIRE  BREED¬ 
ING  EWES.  FREDERICK  S.  WEITZ, 
ARCADE,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Arcade  113-R-1 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  AND  EWE  LAMBS 
Sired  by  International  winner. 

Gold  mine  blood. 

CHAS.  E.  SECHLER 
MARKLETON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Some  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-lamb,  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 
POUGHQUAG,  NEW  YORK. 


-  REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  RAMS  - 

II  YEARLINGS  and  5  LAMBS.  EXCELLENT  TYPE. 
JOHN  W.  FORGHAM 

R.  F.  D.  No.  I  PORT  BYRON,  N.  Y. 

REGISTERE0\  SUFFOLK  SHEEP 

ORDER  NOW.  SHIPPED  WHEN  WANTED 
AMERICA’S  GREATEST  SHOW  FLOCK. 
BEAU  GESTE  FARMS,  OSKALOOSA.  IOWA 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY.  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 
Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS. 
M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSVI LLE,  PA. 
txCEPTIONAL  KARAKUL  SHEEP.  Registered  stock 

THOMAS  SELTER,  R.  3,  NORTH  EAST,  PA. 
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MILKING  SHORTHORN 
AUCTION 

ILLINOIS  &  WISCONSIN  Breeders  Sale 
Tuesday,  September  18,  Princeton  Fair¬ 
grounds,  Princeton,  Illinois. 

55  —  HEAD  —  55 

20  FtM  cows  (CT A  RM’s  up  to  446  lbs.  b.f.) 

18  Bred  heifers  including:  Mac’s  Blossom 
4th  1st  NATIONAL  SHOW  1950. 

7  Herd  sire  prospects  out  of  RM  dams 
either  VERY  GOOD  or  EXCELLENT. 
Catalogs 

RUSS  PARK 

BOX  2,  DOVER,  ILLINOIS 

Phone  2396  (Dover) 

MILKING  SHORTHORNS 

For  the  most  milk  and  beef  from  Feeds 
raised  on  your  farm  get  Milking  Shorthorns 

For  Information 

Write  R.  B.  Thurber,  Sec.  NEW  ENG¬ 
LAND  MILKING  SHORTHORN  BREED¬ 
ERS  ASSOCIATION  CHARLOTTE,  VT. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

AIRED  PUPS— MILKING  SHORTHORNS,  CALVES 
FRED  WOOD,  DANIELSON,  CONN. 

AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 

COLD  SPRING  FARM,  CHAMPLAIN,  N  Y. 
THURS.  SEPT.  13,  at  1:00  P.  M.  DST. 

60  BRED  HEIFERS  60 

II  due  in  Sept.:  23  in  Oct.;  II  in  Nov.;  9  In  Dec.; 
and  5  in  Jan.  All  are  Bang’s  vaccinated.  All  are  de¬ 
horned.  All  T.  B.  and  Blood  tested  within  30  days 
prior  to  sale.  For  catalog,  write  directly  to  — 
RALPH  E.  LEWIS,  Owner,  MOOERS,  NEW  YORK 
Tom  P.  Whittaker,  Brandon,  Vt„  Auctioneer 

AYRSHIRE  COWS 

BRED  HEIFERS,  YEARLINGS  and 
CALVES  FOR  SALE. 
CHOICE  BULL  CALF  PENSHURST 
BREEDING 

E.  L.  ROGERS 

STILLWATER,  NEW  YORK 

Guernsey  Bull  Calves 

Ready  for  service  from  Argilla  Fina  Lee  3rd  and 
Argilla  Plight;  and  4  mos.  old  from  cows  with  over 
500  pounds.  All  are  sired  by  Flying  Horse  MAster 
PAtrician.  UPAWAY  FARMS, 

ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 
market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 

ANDES,  NEW  YORK  :-:  Telephone  2161 

SIX  REG.  HOLSTEIN  YOUNG  COWS 

For  Sale;  Five  due  in  August,  one  due  Sept.  23. 
Their  female  ancestors  have  been  bred  in  the  Foster 
herds  for  over  50  years.  Herd  numbers  over  100  head. 
E.  H.  FOSTER, 

BARTON,  TIOGA  COUNTY.  NEW  YORK 

HOLSTEIN  FRIESIAN  HEIFER  &  BULL  CALVES 
OF  WINTERTHUR  BREEDING  AT  FARMER’S 
PRICES.  ACC.  CERTIFIED  CALFHOOD  VACC. 
F.  H.  GOODYEAR,  DANBORO,  PENNSYLVANIA 

For  Sale  —  100  HEAD  CHOICE  DAIRY  COWS  and 
HEIFERS.  Ail  Breeds,  majority  HOLSTEINS. 
Walter  B.  Gladstone  &  Son,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

For  Sale:  BULL  CALVES  of  SERVICE  AGE  from 
HIGH  -  PRODUCING  DAMS,  sired  by  FLYING 
'HORSE  MASTER  PATRICIAN,  that  is  %  brother  to 
FLYING  HORSE  ROYAL  ROSE,  1154  F. 
UPAWAY  FARMS,  ASHVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Aberdeen-Angus  Cattle 

Would  like  to  exchange  1951  ABERDEEN- 
ANGUS  BULL,  good  pedigree,  for  bull  of 
similar  age  and  equivalent  pedigree.  Will 
have  available  for  sale  shortly,  yearling 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  STEERS. 

C  .F.  BOMER, 

OAK  TREES  FARM,  RIFTON,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  Rosendale,  N.  Y.  4491  or  2474 
wekends  or  during  week  152  WEST  42nd 
ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  LOngacre  5-3600. 

DANCOTE  HERD  —  Founded  1920  - 

Senior  Herd  Sire  —  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2;  1st 
prize  1946  III.  State  Fair,  Jr.  Champ.  Mich  1945 
Junior  Herd  Sire  —  Great  Oaks  Prince  Lucky  2nd 
prize  1951  Ohio  State  Fair  sired  by  Prince  Quality 
MB  1st  at  Eastern  States,  Chicago  &  Denver.  Young 
stock  for  sale.  C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  N.  Y. 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

2  Black  &  White  Ponies 

For  Sale,  Nine  Years.  Gentle  in  every  way. 
Stallion,  and  Mare.  Due  to  foal  October  1st. 
Well  matched  size  and  color,  blocky  built. 
Weight  450  pounds  each.  One-haif  Shetland,  one- 
half  Pinto,  work  anywhere.  48  inches  high. 
Beauties,  $400  for  both  or  $250  each. 
VIRGIL  R.  GRIGSBY 

ROUTE  1,  CHESWOLD,  DELAWARE 

On  Route  No.  13,  5  miles  South  of  Smyrna,  Del. 

Two  Horses 

Heavy  Grey  Gelding.  17  Hands.  12  years,  ride,  drive. 
Ideal  farm  horse  $125.  Chestnut  saddle  mare.  6  years. 
$90.  Both  gentle.  JOHN  CALLAN, 

184  AMES  STREET,  SHARON,  MASS. 

REG.  SHETLAND  PONIES.  Bred  mares,  studs,  colts 
for  sale.  HIGHLAWN  FARM,  WARNER,  N.  H. 

GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 

- -  PURE  BRED  TOGGENBURG  GOATS  - 

Doe  and  Buck  Kids.  TOGGENBURG  GOAT  FARM, 
LINCOLN  AVE.,  SAYVILLE,  L.  1..  N.  Y. 

-  PINCKNEY  FARM’S  SAANENS  - 

IMPORTED  SIRE  AT  STUD.  Dam  gave  4582  lbs. 

milk  in  865  days.  Appointment  only. 

MRS.  C.  P.  HORTON,  CARMEL.  NEW  YORK 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  Aug.  20,  1951,  sales  by- 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  moderate  for 
steers  and  heifers,  market  steady, 
clearance  good.  Choice  and  Prime 
Indiana  steers  cleared  at  $37-37.25; 
Choice  Indiana  steers  $36.25-36.50; 
Good  to  Choice  N.Y.S.  dry-fed 
steers  and  heifers  $34.50-35;  Good 
Indiana  steers  $33.50;  Medium  to 
Good  Southern  steers  and  heifers 
$31;  Medium  steers  $29;  Common 
steers  $27.50;  plain  lots  of  heifers 
$24-26,  Good  dairy  type  cows  mostly 
$25-26,  top  $27;  Cutters  $21.50-22.50, 
top  $23;  fat  yellow  cows  $22-24.50; 
Canners  $18-20,  top  $22  sparingly; 
shelly  and  off-grade  Canners  $17 
down;  Good  dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  $27-28;  Common  heifers 
$24-26;  Good  weighty  sausage  bulls 
$29-30,  top  $31;  Medium  $27-28; 
lightweight  Cutters  $25-26. 

Calves  —  D'emand  active,  market 
steady  to  stronger.  Good  to  Choice 
and  Medium  to  Good  mostly  $1.00 
higher.  Good  and  Choice  handy- 
weight  calves  $42-43  freely,  top  $44 
sparingly;  Medium  to  Good  $38-41; 
Culls  and  strongweight  bobs  $34-37; 
light  bobs  $28-33. 

Hogs  —  Late  trading  moderate; 
market  mostly  50  cents  lower.  Top 
rail  hogs  $23.75-24;  Good  and  Choice 
170-240  lb.  nearby  hogs  $22.50-23; 
top  $23.50  sparingly;  250-280  lb. 
$21-22.50;  280-350  lb.  $19-21;  Good 
sows  under  450  lbs.  $17-18;  sows 
weighing  450-600  lbs.  $16-17. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand  ac¬ 
tive,  market  steady  to  stronger. 
Choice  lambs  $33;  Good  to  Choice 
ewe  and  wether  lambs  $32-32.50; 
Medium  lambs  $29-30;  Culls  $25-28 
depending  on  weight  and  quality; 
light  Culls  down  to  $22;  Choice 
handyweight  sheep  $15-16  ;  Medium  to 
Good  $14-15;  Culls  and  Canners  $8- 
10;  old  bucks  $10-14. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  August  21,  1951: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  860;  calves  — 
230;  hogs  —  187;  sheep  —  54. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Choice  $37-39; 
Good  $35-36.50;  Medium  $31.50-34.50; 
Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-34.50;  Cutter,  Common  and 
Medium  $22-29;  Good  to  Choice 
Bolognas  $30-33. 

Cows  —  Choice  $29.25-30.50;  Good 
$28.25-29;  Common  and  Medium 
$22.75-27.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$21.75-26.75;  Canners  $17.50-21.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  $35-38;  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  500-800  $25-31;  Good  and  Choice 
800-1,050  $35-36;  Common  and 

Medium  800-1,050  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Choice  $42;  Good  $39- 
41;  Medium  $34-37;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$34;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $27.50- 
32;  Common  Lambs  $22.50-26.50; 
Ewes  (all  weights)  $7.50-15.50. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $19- 
22;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$23.50-24;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $24-24.25;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $24-24.25;  Good  and  Choice 
220-250  lbs.  $23-23.50;  Good  and 
Choice  250-270  lbs.  $22.75-23. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  August  20,  1951:  Bulls — 
maximum  dressed  yield  55  per  cent, 
up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good,  demand 
steady.  Cows  —  common  up  to 
$20.25;  medium  $20.25-22.60;  good 
$22.60-28.20.  Supply  good,  demand 
steady.  Calves  —  common  $23-28; 
medium  $28-31;  good  $31-38.  Market 
strong,  supply  fair,  demand  active. 
Hogs  —  Sows  $16.25-19.50;  barrows 
and  gilts  $19-23.  Market  fair,  supply 
fair,  demand  slow. 


Infectious  Rhinitis  of  Hogs 

A  once  rare  swine  disease  may 
cause  many  farmers  to  lose  money 
this  year.  According  to  Herbert  M. 
Barnes,  extension  animal  husband¬ 
man  at  Ohio  State  University,  the 
disease,  infectious  athropic  rhinitis, 
“continues  to  increase  following  seri¬ 
ous  outbreaks  last  year.” 

—  Infectious  rhinitis,  according  to 
the  American  Foundation  of  Animal 
Health,  does  not  kill  many  animals. 
It  can  stop  gains,  however,  until  hog 
raising  is  not  profitable.  Affected 
pigs  fail  to  put  on  weight.  Diseased 
baby  pigs  sneeze  frequently  and 
their  snouts  later  become  pushed  in 
or  twisted,  due  to  shrinkage  of  the 
bones  of  the  nose.  Scours,  unthrifti¬ 
ness  and  pneumonia  may  follow. 
Farmers  have  sometimes  mistaken 
infectious  rhinitis  for  bull  nose.  The 
two  conditions  look  alike,  but  bull 
nose  starts  from  an  injury  and  in¬ 
fection  with  barnyard  germs;  bull 
nose  is  not  contagious.  Infectious 
rhinitis  is  caused  by  an  unknown 
spreading  agent  which  stays  in  the 
herd  season  after  season;  it  is  very 
contagious. 

Careless  buying  of  breeding  stock 
and  feeder  pigs  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  spreading  the  disease  to  clean 
premises.  Once  on  a  farm,  the  entire 
herd  may  have  to  be  disposed  of  to 
rid  the  farm  of  the  disease.  If  farm¬ 
ers  suspect  infectious  rhinitis,  they 
should  get  an  immediate  veterinary 
diagnosis.  Prompt  control  measures 
must  be  applied  if  losses  are  to  be 
held  down. 


Rhode  Island  Dairy  Day 

A  demonstration  of  how  dairy 
cows  are  classified  for  type  will  be 
one  feature  of  the  annual  field  day 
for  Rhode  Island  dairymen  at  the 
University  of  Rhode  Island  in  King¬ 
ston  on  Wednesday,  September  5. 
Following  the  demonstration,  there 
will  be  a  judging  contest  for  all  who 
attend.  Classes  of  Ayrshires,  Guern¬ 
seys,  Holsteins  and  Jerseys  will  be 
shown.  The  dairy  day  will  begin  at 
10:30  a.  m.  with  an  inspection  of  the 
college  herd.  Following  that,  the 
visiting  group  will  inspect  the  new 
modern  silo  under  construction  at 
the  dairy.  At  11:30  there  will  be  a 
demonstration  of  collecting  and  pro¬ 
cessing  semen  from  bulls  used  for 
artificial  breeding.  New  sires  of  the 
R.  I.  Breeders’  Cooperative  will  be 
shown.  Guests  may  bring  their  own 
lunch  or  buy  it  from  the  University 
cafeteria.  Ice  cream  and  milk  will 
be  available  at  the  dairy.  Following 
lunch,  Dr.  James  W.  Cobble,  new 
head  of  the  animal  and  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  department,  will  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Then  the  type  classification 
session  and  judging  contest  will  be 
held.  The  day  .will  end  with  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  regional  forage  crop 
strain  and  variety  tests,  and  forage 
crop  fertility  trials. 


Glass  surfaced  steel  silos  last  well  and  are  not  susceptible  to  erosion  from 
silage  acids.  This  300 -ton  silo  is  located  on  the  Dell  Dale  Farm  of  William  F. 
Byrne  in  Weston,  Suffolk  County ,  Mass.  It  has  been  filled  with  grass  silage, 
consisting  of  a  meadow  mixture  of  Bromegrass,  alfalfa,  and  alsike  clover. 


September  1,  1951 


—  Our  Special  Sale  — 

ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  OFFER. 
COLLIES:  Top  Bellhaven  Male,  flashy  light  golden 
white  markings.  I  year  old.  Bred  daughters  of 
Champion  Tokalon  Storm  Cloud.  Bred  daughters  of 
Ch.  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe.  Many  others,  beautiful 
white  female,  grand  pet  and  watch  dog.  Two  Tri¬ 
colored  male  Puppies,  sired  by  Champion  Invader  of 
Noranda  out  of  our  4  times  blue  ribbon  winner. 

*  A  FEW  NICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES. 

Stamped  self  addresed  envelope  Please. 

V.  M.  KIRK,  BOONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GENUINE 

RAT  TERRIERS 

PEDIGREED 
PAPERS  FURNISHED 

C.  CASWELL 

Box  1013,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


For  Sale:  ST.  BERNARD  PUPPIES.  Own  a  beauti¬ 
ful  massive  thoroughbred  as  a  companion  in  these 
troubled  times.  Devoted  pals  of  finest  stock.  Stud 
service.  DR.  STEWART  GAY, 

22  Summit  Ave.,  Monticello,  N.  Y.  Telephone  2099 


Reg.  German  Shepherd  Puppies 

Six  weeks  old.  Black  and  Tan.  From 
champion  show  dogs.  $50  either  sex  with 
papers.  Also  female  year  old. 

WM,  CLARK,  R.  1,  WELLSBURG,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES.  Olde- 
houe  and  La  Salle  breeding.  All  white  female,  age  15 
months  Oldehoue  and  Liebestraum  breeding  from 
extra  good  breeding  lines. 

ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


For  Sale — Puppies  and  grown  dogs.  AKC  St.  Bernards 
and  Cocker  Spaniels.  Cross  bred  Shepherd  Bernards. 
Reduced  prices,  terms,  puppy  plan  without  cash.  Dis¬ 
temper  innocuiated  and  wormed.  Sunday  business  dis¬ 
couraged.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Tel.  2161,  Andes,  N.Y. 


A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES.  Daddy’s  Helper,  Mother's  Protector 
and  Sonny's  Pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN, 

DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  4415 


-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

A.K.C.  Registered  Champion  blood  line.  Wormed 
and  innocuiated.  Prices  $50.00  each. 
WALTER  FAILING,  MAGNOLIA,  DELAWARE 


-  KERRY 

ABOUT  4  MONTHS. 
B.  C.  TODD, 


BLUE  TERRIER  - 

PUREBRED,  REGISTERED. 
ARKVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


LYNBURY  GOLDEN  COLLIES 


PUPPIES,  BREEDING  STOCK,  PROVEN  STUD 
L.  C.  BENEDICT,  R.  4,  ST.  JOHNSBURY,  VT. 


i -  COLLIE 

REGISTERED  — 
GRAYDON  STRIGHT, 


PUPPIES  - 

GRA-BES  KENNELS, 

R.  D.  I,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


'■  >URBBRED  COCKER  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

JSon-Kegnstered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  ,  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNEL 
NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


-  P  U  P  P  I  E  8  - 

BOXERS  AND  DACHSHUNDS.  WORMED. 

Rt.  4,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


AKC 

J.  R.  CLARK  FARM, 


-  ENGLISH  BULLDOG  PUPPIES  _ 

PUREBRED,  REAL  “SOUR  MUGS.” 

B.  C.  TODD.  ARKVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  Stock16-80!.  K°cn 

Heintze  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton.  L.I..  N.Y." 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  registered.  Sturdy,  sound, 
intelligent.  Belle  Mount  Kennels,  New  r>altz  4, 
New  York. 


SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS.  Breeders  only.  Disposal 
sale.  Tweedon  Kennels,  Mexico,  New  York. 


Shepherd-Collie  Pups-Cattle  Working  Stock,  M-$I2; 
F-$I0.  O.  Hendrickson,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 
COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilton,  New  Hampshire 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 


-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

JUDLAW  KENNELS,  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 

-fl£ 


fftl  1  IF  PIIPPIF^  MRS‘  JAMES  HOWLAND 
VsV7L>ijiEa  rurrito  walton,  new  york 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  HH. 

Puppies.  MAIN  EWOO  DS  KENNELS,  Pownal,  Maine 


WILL  EXCHANGE  GREAT 
PULLETS.  PUPPIES  For 
NEW  PALTZ,  N.  Y. 


DANE  FEMALE  FOR 
Sale.  FARMHOLM, 
PHONE  3897 


RABBITS 


HIGH  QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

All  Animals  Are  Guaranteed  To  Produce 
For  full  information  write  — 


HANS  PERSY’S  CHINCHILLA  FARM 

600  KENSICO  ROAD,  VALHALLA,  N.  Y. 
Or  Telephone  Pleasantville  2-2504-J 


PEDIGREED  LIGHT  SANDY  FLEMISH  GIANTS 
over  standard  weight  3  to  5  months  old.  $7.50  to 
$15.00  each  both  sex.  Order  from  this  ad,  will 
try  to  please  you. 

H.  F.  HOFFA  WOMELSDORF,  PA. 


New  Zealand  Whites 

Junior  Breeding  Stock  for  sale.  Mature  10-12  lbs. 
Beet  bloodlines.  Beady  market  all  you  raise.  Free 
book  on  Feeding,  Housing,  Breeding  with  order.  Visit 
us  or  write  for  prices.  BROAD  BROOK  BABBITRY, 
216  CANAL  ST..  BRATTLEBORO,  VERMONT 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 


GIANT  CHINCHILLA  RABBITS:  Pedigreed  beauties. 
Willow  Brook  strain,  jr.  pairs.  $7  &  $10  dep.  on  age. 
ASTOLAT  FARM.  KUNKLETOWN  3,  PENNA. 


Giant  Checker  Rabbits  —  Young  Bucks  or  Does  2!4 
mo.  $2.50  ea.  one  I  yr.  old  Buck  $12.00  MARTIN 
SWENSON,  R.F.D.  2,  Box  297,  Torrington,  Conn. 


FLEM  GIANTS  —  2  mos.  $5.50  pr.  Dark  Colors. 
Money  back.  R.  WRENNER.  MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


- PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBITS - - 

MRS.  O.  A.  KELLER.  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Poultry  Get-Together  at  Cornell 


The  increasing  importance  of  poul¬ 
try  as  an  agricultural  industry  in 
New  York  State  was  evident  as  a 
record  registration  of  700  poultry 
farmers  turned  out  for  the  recent 
annual  Poultrymen’s  Get-Together 
at  Cornell  University.  Major  empha¬ 
sis  was  on  disease  control,  particu¬ 
larly  control  of  leukosis,  and  on  mar¬ 
keting  as  New  York  poultrymen  face 
growing  competition. 

At  the  opening  session  poultrymen 
saw  what  happens  to  their  eggs  once 
they  leave  the  farm  and  how  these 
eggs  stack  up  against  those  from  oth¬ 
er  parts  of  the  country.  They  heard 
this  warning  from  Cornell  poultry 
specialist  R.  C.  Baker.  “The  exterior 
quality  of  New  York  eggs  has  not 
been  as  good  as  before  World  War 
II  and,  although  the  number  of  cases 
of  midwestern  eggs  hitting  eastern 
markets  is  still  small,  competition  is 
expected  to  grow.  These  eggs  are 
coming  in  candled,  graded,  and 
cleaned  and  without  cracks.  The 
cases  are  yielding  a  higher  number 
of  grade  A  eggs  than  cases  of  nearby 
eggs.  The  Eastern  eggs  have  the  ad¬ 
vantage  on  interior  quality  but  the 
exterior  quality  will  have  to  be  im¬ 
proved  to  keep  pace  with  the  compe¬ 
tition.” 

Marketing  Consideration 

J.  C.  Huttar  of  Ithaca  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg  National 
Board  said  that  the  northeastern 
poultryman  has  a  big  advantage  over 
poultrymen  from  other  areas  because 
his  markets  are  close  at  hand.  Last 
year  that  meant  the  farm  price  of 
eggs  in  the  Northeast  was  11  cents  a 
dozen  higher  than  the  United  States 
average.  In  addition  the  northeastern 
poultryman  gets  an  average  of  19 
more  eggs  per  hen  per  year. 

R.  C.  Baker  also  made  some  sug¬ 
gestions  on  how  New  York  poultry 
farmers  can  improve  the  marketing 
of  poultry  meat.  Today  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  poultry  consumed  in 
the  State  is  shipped  in  from  out-of- 
state.  He  pointed  out  that  the  trend 
away  from  New  York  dressed  to 
ready-to-cook  chickens  should  helpv 
New  York  poultrymen  sell  more 
poultry;  consumers  buy  more  when 
it  is  sold  this  way.  Another  change 
for  the  better,  he  noted,  would  be 
State  grades  which  are  now  being 
established  so  that  poultry  can  be 
graded  in  small  plants.  He  expects 
quality  to  be  improved  and  poultry 
to  be  easier  to  promote  and  advertise. 
Use  of  the  semi-scald  instead  of  the 
hot  scald  was  another  marketing  im¬ 
provement  he  mentioned. 

One  way  poultrymen  can  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  best  market  prices 
for  eggs  is  to  plan  to  have  an  early 
hatch,  Prof.  H.  E.  Botsford  of  Cornell 
suggested.  If  the  birds  lay  their  small 
eggs  before  July,  poultrymen  will  be 
getting  the  large  eggs  at  a  time  (July 
through  December)  when  the  price 
for  them  is  the  highest  and  the  spread 
between  large  and  small  sizes  is  the 
greatest.  A  February  hatch  should 
return  more  than  an  April  hatch  and 
a  hatch  in  December  more  than  in 
February.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
the  December  hatched  birds  come  irt- 
to  production  during  the  cooler  sea¬ 
son  and  lay  fewer  peewees  and 
slightly  more  pullets  and  mediums. 

Disease  Problems 

Turning  to  disease  problems,  Dr. 
P.  P.  Levine,  Cornell  pathologist,  said 
that  one  out  of  10  chickens  in  the 
laying  flock  dies  each  year  from  leu¬ 
kosis,  the  most  serious  poultry  disease 
in  New  York.  Dr.  F.  B.  Hutt,  Cornell 
geneticist,  declared  that  the  best  way 
poultrymen  can  control  leukosis  is  to 
raise  known  resistant  strains  and 
keep  the  birds  from  exposure.  He 
recommended  that  chick  raisers  keep 
the  young  chicks  about  100  yards 
away  from  old  hens  permitting  only 
a  minimum  of  exposure.  They  should 
also  be  put  on  the  side  away  from 
the  wind  since  there  is  a  possibility 
that  the  virus  causing  leukosis  may 
be  airborne.  His  suggestion  to  hatch- 
erymen  was  to  convince  their  cus¬ 
tomers  to  raise  chickens  where  they 
will  be  free  from  exposure,  and  to 
get  suppliers  to  use  stocks  that  are 
more  resistant.  Breeders  were  urged 
to  get  some  selections  that  would 
enhance  genetic  resistance.  To  dem¬ 
onstrate  that  the  strains  are  resis¬ 
tant,  a  breeder  must  expose  them. 
Dr.  Hutt’s  advice  was  to  expose  two 
to  three  hatches  out  of  10  to  safe¬ 
guard  against  serious  losses. 

A  poultryman  cannot  substitute 
“good  management  for  the  stuff  you 


pour  out  of  a  bottle  to  control  cocci- 
dosis,”  Dr.  Levine  warned.  “We’ve 
depended  too  much  on  medication 
and  in  too  many  cases  control  has 
broken  down.”  When  drugs  are  used, 
Dr.  Levine  advised  that  they  be  ad¬ 
ministered  in  the  feed  rather  than  in 
the  water  so  the  bird  will  get  a  more 
stable  intake  of  the  medicament.  He 
also  reported  that  blackhead  is  be¬ 
coming  one  of  the  more  important 
parasitic  diseases  of  chickens. 

Hormone  Pellets 

The  controversial  question  of  hor¬ 
mone  pellets  brought  this  observation 
from  Dr.  R.  K.  Cole:  “The  amount 
of  the  hormone  that  the  consumer  is 
likely  to  get  from  eating  hormon- 
ized  birds  once  or  twice  a  week  is 
too  small  to  have  any  effect.  They 
will  get  more  estrogen  from  other 
food  sources  in  a  day  than  they’ll  get 
from  eating  half  a  hormonized  broil¬ 
er.”  The  effect  of  small  intakes  of  the 
hormone  over  long  periods  of  time 
still  isn’t  known,  he  added.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  use  of  the  hormone 
suppresses  the  activity  of  the  pitui¬ 
tary  gland  of  the  male  bird,  his  comb 
ceases  to  develop  or  shrinks,  and  he 
loses  his  aggressiveness  and  ceases  to 
crow.  In  the  female  the  oviduct  in¬ 
creases  in  size,  and  there  is  an' in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  fatty  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  transported  by  the 
blood,  and  these  are  important  in 
egg  production. 

Herman  Canter,  Woodbridge,  N.Y., 
reported  that  he  hormonizes  about 
25,000  birds  a  year  and  usually  does 
it  when  they  are  about  eight  weeks 
of  age  unless  there  is  disease  in  the 
flock.  He  feels  the  market  demands 
these  birds  because  buyers  are  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  a  premium  of  four  to  10 
cents  a  pound  for  them.  He  would 
use  the  pellets  even  without  the  pre¬ 
mium  as  culling  is  less  severe  and 
the  birds  are  easier  to  sell  in  the 
hormonized  flock.  He  usually  sells 
his  birds  five  to  six  weeks  after 
hormonizing,  at  which  time  they  are 
about  14  weeks  old  and  4%  pounds 
average  weight. 

Antibiotics  in  Poultry  Feeds 

Another  recent  development,  use 
of  small  amounts  of  antibiotics  in 
poultry  feeds,  has  increased  the 
growth  of  farm  animals  and  poultry, 
sometimes  spectacularly,  according 
to  Dr.  F.  W.  Hill,  poultry  nutritionist. 
“Seldom  has  a  nutritional  discovery 
been  so  quickly  applied  to  feeding 
practice,”  he  said.  “These  chemicals 
make  it  possible  for  producers  to 
market  the  animals  and  birds  earlier, 
saving  feed  and  lowering  costs.” 

In  chicks,  Dr.  Hill  observed,  growth 
acceleration  due  to  feeding  antibiotics 
results  in  a  10  to  15  per  cent  greater 
weight  at  approximately  four  weeks 
of  age.  Young  turkeys  respond  more 
dramatically  with  gains  of  30  to  40 
per  cent  at  six  weeks.  Antibiotics 
now  being  used  in  poultry  feeds  with 
beneficial  results  are  penicillin,  aure- 
omycin,  bacitracin  and  terramycin. 
These  are  incorporated  in  proper 
amounts  in  commercial  feeds,  and 
should  not  be  used  indiscriminately 
in  home  mixed  feeds. 

Hatching  Eggs  Pay 

To  the  panel  question,  “Do  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  pay?”  Charles  Barton,  poul¬ 
tryman  from  Tully,  came  out  with  a 
strong  affirmative.  “I’m  sold  on  the 
idea  we  can  enter  the  hatching  egg 
business  successfully  in  New  York 
State,”  he  said.  “And  besides,  when 
you  are  through,  you  still  have  the 
birds.” 

George  Ellis  advised  the  poultry- 
men  that  the  first  requisite  for  a  suc¬ 
cessful  hatching  egg  business  is  a 
stable  contact  with  a  stable  firm  for 
selling  the  eggs.  He  cautioned  against 
a  hasty  choice  for  an  immediate  re¬ 
turn. 

The  New  York  State  Poultry  Coun¬ 
cil  reelected  Andrew  Danish,  Troy, 
as  president.  Other  officers  reelected 
were  Monroe  Babcock,  Ithaca,  vice- 
pres.,  and  J.C.  Huttar,  Ithaca,  secy- 
treas. 

The  Council  voted  to  ask  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  Markets  for  25  new  inspectors  for 
the  enforcement  of  the  New  York 
State  Fresh  Egg  Law.  The  Council 
also  adopted  a  proposal  to  request  the 
New  York  State  legislature  for  $300,- 
000  for  a  long-range  poultry  health 
program  for  New  York  State.  The 
poultry  disease  committee  called  the 
sum  “the  minimum  to  serve  the  rap¬ 
idly  expanding  poultry  industry  from 
a  health  standpoint.” 

M.  M.  Scofield 


Fed  Holsteins  Are 
Consistent  DHIA  Winners 


M.  F.  Valdessa  Adanthe 
21,422 #  Milk,  906.2#  Fat 
(5th  Lactation) 
Owner:  H.  E.  Machold, 
Belleville,  N.  Y. 


/MA-CO  Fed 
Birds  Consume 
LESS  FEED 


ami  /  have  never  had  better 
Egg  Production ,”  says  William 
Stamp,  Oaklawn ,  R.  I. 

Large  poultrymen  like  Mr. 
Stamp  swear  by  MA-CO  Egg 
Mash  because  it  helps  them 
maximum  number 


realize  the 

lowest  possible  feed  cost.  It  supplies  ample 
nutrients  for  growth,  maintenance,  and  steady 
egg  production.  See  your  MA-CO  dealer. 
O^der  a  good  supply  of  MA-CO  EGG  MASfT 
anyKcompare  results  ! 


H.  E.  Machold,  enthusiastic  BULL  BRAND  feeder  of  Belleville,  N.  Y. 
has  five  farms  and  five  healthy,  high  producing  herds  of  Registered 
Holsteins.  In  DHIA  competition,  his  herds  consistently  captured  top 
honors,  and  in  a  recent  month’s  test  they  took  four  of  the  first  six 
places.  He  also  had  the  high  cow  for  milk  and  fat.  One  month’s 
record  for  cow  No.  671:  2710  lbs.  milk,  3.6%  test,  98  lbs.  fat. 
M.  F.  VALDESSA  ADANTHE,  pictured  above,  produced  21.422  lbs. 
milk,  906.2  lbs.  fat  in  her  fifth  lactation  of  342  days,  typical  of 
the  outstanding  records  produced  by  Machold’s  Holsteins.  They  are 

fed  high-quality  B-B  Test  Cow 
“18”  which  is  rich  in  proteins, 
minerals,  and  vitamins  needed  for 
high  milk  production.  For  heavy 
milk  floiv  and  top  body  health, 
follow  Mr.  Machold's  example  .  .  . 
Switch  to  dependable  Bull  Brand 
Dairy  Rations  for  flush  production 
this  Fall  and  steady  milkers  all 
Winter  long  ! 


MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 
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of  ALL  PURE  BREEDS  IN 

National  C-O-T  Finals 

Nichols’  New  Hampshires 

by  winning  2nd  place  award  in  the  over¬ 
all  C-O-T  finals,  have  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  ability  to  produce  faster 
growing,  earlier  feathering  chicks  of 
prime  meat  quality  for  bigger  broiler 
profits.  Martin’s  breeding  flocks  of  first 
generation  Nichols’  stock  are  carefully 
supervised  under  the  constant  guidance 
of  Nichols. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

The  superior  quality  of  Martin’s  Nichols 
chicks  is  the  direct  result  of  a  close  co¬ 
operation  between  breeder,  hatching  egg 
producer  and  hatchery;  all  working  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  profit-minded  growers 
with  the  true  broiler  chick  Of  premium 
marketing  value.  Pa.-U.  S.  Approved. 
Puljorum  clean.  Guaranteed  livability. 
Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  today. 

Martin’s  Hatchery  Poultry  Farms 


U.  S.  Route  30,  4  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


2nd  Award  1951 
Chicken -of -Tomorrow 

“ Ask  your  hatcheryman ** 


NICHOLS  POULTRY  FARM.  Inc. 

BOX  30  KINGSTON.  N.H. 


A  SUPERIOR  STRAIN 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 


TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Big,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 

Also  Delaware-Nichols  Hamp  Cross  (White 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phone  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 


PHONE  8503 


BARKER  2,  N.  Y. 


HUBBARD'S 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


This  high  egg-production  strain 

is  balanced  bred  to  give  you  a 
chick  with  vigor,  high  livabil¬ 
ity,  fast  uniform  growth.  Hub¬ 
bard’s  New  Hampshires  are 
profitable  producers. 

We  also  offer  Barred  Cross 
chicks  especially  bred  for  meat 
production. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

BOX  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  •  Telephone:  Walpole  78 
Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Customers,  Friends 
Need  Not  Read  This  Ad! 

Those  who  have  seen  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 
an  "all-purpose”  bird  where  quality 
is  found  in  quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  5  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  every  one 
we  use  as  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacement  stock  to  a 
breeding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


McLOUGHLIN  ESCAPE  DOOR 


FOR  COLONY  HOUSES  and  RANGE  SHELTERS 

Chicken-operated.  They  let  themselves  out  early  in 
the  morning,  while  you  sleep.  Avoids  feather-pulling 
and  cannibalism.  Circular. 

J.A.  MCLOUGHLIN,  Box  R46,  Chatham  Center,  N.Y. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Tree  Roosting  Is  Desirable 

My  pullets  seem  determined  to 
roost  in  trees  when  they  are  on 
range.  They  are  then  hard  to  catch, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  how  to 
stop  them,  or  just  what  to  do  about 
this  matter.  g.  r. 

You  can  clip  off  the  last  joint  of 
one  wing  on  your  chicks,  which  will 
prevent  the  growth  of  the  main 
flight  feathers  on  that  wing.  This,  in 
turn,  will  prevent  any  high  flying, 
and  thus  keep  the  pullets  from  roost¬ 
ing  in  the  trees,  unless  the  branches 
are  quite  low.  You  could  also  make 
it  a  point  to  clip  the  feathers  short 
on  one  wing  when  the  pullets  start 
to  roost  in  the  trees,  repeating  this 
every  month  or  whenever  the  feath¬ 
ers  grow  too  long. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  roosting 
in  the  trees  is  really  quite  desirable, 
because  it  prevents  crooked  breast 
formations,  why  not  let  the  pullets 
alone  and  feed  them  only  in  a  range 
shelter  for  a  few  days  when  you  get 
ready  to  catch  them  in  the  Fall?  By 
closing  the  shelter  door  right  after 
a  feeding,  the  pullets  can  be  caught 
quite  easily. 

Crooked  Keels 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
allow  my  pullets  to  roost  too  early, 
and  I  keep  them  supplied  with 
plenty  of  vitamin  D,  they  neverthe¬ 
less  develop  crooked  keels.  What  do 
you  suggest?  f.  r. 

Crooked  keels  in  your  flock  of 
pullets  may  be  coming  from  a 
mineral  deficiency  in  the  ration.  Ap¬ 
parently  you  are  supplying  plenty 
of  vitamin  D  and  are  not  permitting 
the  pullets  to  roost  too  early.  Lack  of 
these  two  conditions  at  times  may 
cause  crooked  keels.  However,  a 
deficiency  of  calcium  or  phosphorus 
in  the  ration  will  also  cause  crooked 
keels.  Such  a  deficiency  may  result 
from  a  lack  of  the  minerals  in  the 
mash  or  the  feeding  of  too  much 
grain  to  the  chicks.  To  correct  the 
condition,  I  would  suggest  your 
feeding  a  regular  all-mash  chick 
starter  (without  grain)  for  a  period 
of  four  weeks.  This  should  help. 

Pullets  Lay  Soft  -  Shelled 
Eggs 

Our  pullets  have  started  to  lay  and 
are  laying  quite  a  few  soft-shelled 
and  practically  shell-less  eggs.  We 
are  feeding  laying  mash,  scratch  feed, 
plenty  of  oyster  shell  and  grit,  as  well 
as  good  range.  What  do  you  suggest 
to  correct  this  condition?  H.  B. 

The  production  of  soft-shelled  as 
well  as  shell-less  eggs  is  not  uncom¬ 
mon  in  young  pullets  just  starting 
egg  production.  There  is  no  particu¬ 
lar  remedy,  as  the  condition  will  cor¬ 
rect  itself  within  a  few  weeks.  The 
number  of  such  eggs  may  be  greater 
than  ordinarily  expected  if  the  pul¬ 
lets  have  been  grown  rapidly  and 
therefore  forced  into  production 
somewhat  earlier  than  usual.  That 
may  be  the  situation  in  your  flock 
but,  with  the  feeding  schedule  being 
followed,  I  am  sure  that  the  eggs 
soon  will  be  normal  in  all  respects. 


Chicks  From  Double- Yolked 
Eggs 

Will  double-yolked  eggs  hatch 
two  chicks?  What  causes  the  laying 
of  double-yolked  eggs,  and  why  are 
they  more  frequently  laid  at  certain 
periods  than  at  other  times?  J.  J.  f. 

Double-yolked  eggs  frequently  are 
produced  when  young  pullets  first 
start  to  lay;  they  may  also  be  ob¬ 
served  later,  at  times  when  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  at  a  high  level  or  when 
hens  are  coming  out  of  a  molt  or  rest 
period.  Such  eggs  generally  are  laid 
by  certain  birds  in  the  flock  which 
is  an  individual  trait.  They  will  not 
hatch  out  two  chicks,  although  I 
have  seen  two  live  chicks  in  a 
duoble-yolked  egg  up  to  the  time  of 
hatching.  The  final  stage  of  incu¬ 
bation  seems  to  be  the  point  that  the 
embryos  cannot  pass  from  the  shell 
successfully;  consequently  both  die. 


Buckwheat  for  Poultry 

What  is  a  good  level  to  use  for 
buckwheat  in  a  poultry  grain  mix¬ 
ture?  Is  it  too  heating  in  its  effect? 
How  about  ground  buckwheat  added 
to  the  mash?  w,  k. 

Buckwheat  may  be  fed  in  a  poul¬ 
try  grain  mixture  at  a  level  of  400 
pounds  to  the  ton.  It  will  not  be  too 
heating  in  its  effect  but  it  may  act 
as  a  physic  when  first  used,  unless 
the  grain  is  well  cured.  Any  new 
grain  not  properly  dried  can  give 
trouble  in  this  respect  unless  the 
birds  are  out  on  pasture  and  have 
a  chance  to  eat  the  grain  constantly 
as  it  is  ripening.  A  sudden  feeding 
of  new  grain  is  what  causes  trouble. 
Ground  buckwheat  also  may  be 
added  to  the  mash  at  the  rate  of 
400  pounds  to  the  ton. 


Good  Laying  Ducks 

Is  there  any  way  that  one  can  tell 
whether  a  duck  is  a  good  layer?  They 
all  look  the  same  to  me,  so  I  do  not 
know  how  to  cull  them  for  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  E.  M.  H. 

The  coloring  of  the  bill  and  feet 
of  ducks  can  be  used  as  a  guide  in 
judging  for  their  egg  production.  In 
the  late  Winter  before  egg  laying 
starts,  the  bill  and  feet  will  be  a 
deep  yellow  color  but,  as  the  egg 
laying  season  advances,  this  coloring 
will  fade,  the  heaviest  layers  losing 
the  most  color.  A  duck  that  has  been 
a  heavy  layer  will  show  very  little 
of  the  yellow  color  by  June  or  a 
little  later. 


Fertility  in  Pigeons 

A  pair  of  my  pigeons  is  not  pro¬ 
ducing  fertile  eggs.  What  are  your 
suggestions  to  correct  this  condition? 

Fayette  Co.,  Pa.  mrs.  l.  r.  r. 

Certain  pairs  of  pigeons  quite  fre¬ 
quently  fail  to  produce  fertile  eggs. 
The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to 
change  mates.  You  can  also  obtain  a 
new  cock  bird  from  an  outside 
source.  Perhaps  the  cock  bird  you 
have  is  too  old  or  he  may  be  dis¬ 
eased.  Diet  is  not  a  common  factor 
in  pigeon  fertility,  providing  one 
feeds  regular  pigeon  feeds  consist¬ 
ing  of  corn,  peas  and  other  standard 
grains. 


Photo:  Ernest  C.  Grant 

A  flock  of  60  growing  pullets  or  cockerels  makes  a  desirable  sized  unit  on 
range.  It  is  best  to  place  not  more  than  five  such  colonies  on  each  acre  of 
range  land.  These  vigorous,  carefully  selected  R.  I.  cockerels,  grown  for 
hatchery  use,  made  excellent  growth  last  season  on  the  farm  of  William 
Underwood,  Little  York,  Cortland  County,  N.  Y.  A  good  feeding  program 
helped  to  produce  these  excellent  birds. 


BABCOCK’S 

healthy 

CHICKS 

i 

At  the  1950  Storr's  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1930  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  ail  tests  won  In  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  lteds  and  Barred  lloclts.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,090  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  ami  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  ou  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


L SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-pago  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
v  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


BABCOCK 
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HALL  BROTHERS 


-LINKED  ^ 
HALLCROSS  PULLETS 

WORLD’S 
|  (champions 

ti  \pF  THE  CROSSBRED 

>!  HAH  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  5NC. 

'JH  Sox  60  Woiiinsfo'’d,  Conn. 


SENSATIONAL  PROFITS  ON 

APONITTES 

with  t^QlCAPON 

HPttS 


1951  Wene  Caponette  Broiler  sales 
breaking  all  records.  Marke  t  paying 
.  prices.  Big  weight  gains  on  same  feed — 
^  high  eye  appeal — deliciously  tenderized  and 
flavorful.  Simply  Inject  WENE  CAPON  PEL 
below  comb  with  WENE  Implanter.  Pull  directions 
glvpn.  Ask.  yo.ut  dealer  or  order  direct,  .gluing  dealer’s 
name.  Vial  of  100  Pels  $2.50;  1000  Pels  $21.00;  New 
IMPROVED  SURE-SHOT  Automatic  Implanter  $1.75. 

WENE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  46- J  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Coast  to  Coast  Poultry  Health  Service 


D  DAW  CD  WORLD’S  LARGEST 
DnUYV  L.II  LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  .  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill- 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  yarn 


Rapid  growth,  high  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman’s 
White  Rocks  the  profitable  choice 
for  broilera.  roasters,  or  layers. 
Every  breeder  on  our  farm — 100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  Now  I  Circular  free — write. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  price 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F.  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  (exciusiVely) 

Place  your  order  now  for.  Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 
It's  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  F»“ 
and  Winter  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you- 

N-  Y.  -  U.  S.  lApproved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

Ou  I  C  Poultry  Yard* 

IT.  La  O  and  Hatchery 

Telephone  II.  CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 
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HOW  MASTITIS  IS  COMACTEH 


Operating  the  milking  machine  at  a  vacuum  higher  than  the  manufacturer’s  recommendation,  placing 
the  machine  on  the  cow  before  the  “let  down”  has  occurred,  or  leaving  the  machine  on  teats  after 
the  milk  has  been  removed  from  the  udder  may  result  in  injury  to  the  teat  as  sKown. 


Muddy  cow  yards  and  lanes  expose  udders  and 
teats  to  bacteria-laden  filth.  Farmers  with 
paved  yards  say  that  prevention  of  mastitis 
and  hoof  rot,  not  to  mention  manure  saved, 
soon  pays  the  cost  of  paving  materials.  Mud 
carried  into  the  cow  stall  may  contain  mastitis 
bacteria  which  can  infect  the  udder. 


Short  narrow  stalls  result  in  frequent  stepped-on  teats  and  udders.  Stalls  separated  by  a  curb  or  a 
partition  or  both,  and  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  cows,  reduce  stall  injuries  to  a  minimum. 
Exposure  to  injury,  as  well  as  to  mastitis  bacteria,  is  reduced  when  enough  clean  bedding  is  used. 


Bacterial  invasion  of  the  udder  tissue,  and 
subsequent  inflammation  caused  by  the  bac¬ 
teria,  destroy  the  glandular  tissue  of  the  udder. 
This  udder  has  been  hopelessly  damaged  by 

mastitis. 


now  mastitis  is  mow 


Dip  the  teat  ends  in  an  antiseptic  solution  following  milking. 
Chlorine  or  quaternary  ammonium  solution,  200  parts  per 
million,  is  suitable  to  use  for  this  purpose.  If  pine  oil  is  used, 
care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  its  tainting  the  milk. 


Mastitis  losses  from  dam¬ 
aged  udders  and  reduced 
milk  production  cost  each 
New  York  State  dairyman 
an  average  of  $250  a  year. 
This  loss  can  be  greatly 
reduced  by  sanitation.  The 
pictures  on  this  page  were 
supplied  through  the 
courtesy  of  Dr.  H.  G. 
Hodges,  Supervising  Vet¬ 
erinarian,  N.  Y.  State 
Mastitis  Control  Program, 
Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York. 


Sanitary  precautions  practiced  during  the 
milking  operations  aid  in  prevention  of  mas¬ 
titis  bacteria  from  cow  to  cow.  Dip  the  teat 
cups  between  each  milking,  first  in  clean  luke¬ 
warm  water,  then  in  a  chlorine  or  quaternary 
ammonium  solution,  200  parts  per  million.  A 
cold  water  rinse  washes  away  the  milk  on  the 
inside  of  the  inflations  and  takes  many  of  the 
bacteria  with  it. 


Use  of  the  strip  cup  or  black  strip  plate  before  each  milking  aids  in  early 
detection  of  mastitis.  This  also  helps  in  stimulating  milk  let  down.  Clots 
and  slakes  on  the  strainers  usually  mean  mastitis. 


When  mastitis  strikes,  modern  antibiotics,  in  vehicles  that  assure  prolonged 
action,  administered  by  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  veterinarian, 

give  best  results. 
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Long  summer  days  give  children 
more  time  for  energy-burning 
games  and  sports.  And  Domino 
Sugar  helps  provide  the  vital  food- 
energy  they  need  every  day.  Serve 
your  active  children,  your  busy  hus¬ 
band  meals  and  snacks  rich  in 
Domino  Sugar — pure  food-energy 
in  its  most  concentrated  form! 


Co7SU^ 

'  >M°:ers 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


Kidney  Slow-Down 
May  Bring 
Restless  Nights 

When  kidney  function  slows  down,  many  folks' 
complain  of  nagging  backache,  headaches,  dizzi¬ 
ness  and  loss  of  pep  and  energy.  Don’t  suffer 
»  restless  nights  with  these  discomforts  if  reduced 
kidney  function  is  getting  you  down— due  to  such 
common  causes  as  stress  and  strain,  over-exer¬ 
tion  or  exposure  to  cold.  Minor  bladder  irritations 
due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause  getting  up 
nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes, 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  Jj 


RURAL  MAIL  BOX  LETTERS 

10c  EACH 

I •/*  INCHES  HIGH  A  to  2 

NEW  all  plastic  weatherproof  letters  to  apply  direct 
to  boxes  or  make  signs  on  wood,  glass,  metal  or 
STONE!  No  tools  necessary  to  put  on.  Come  in 
white,  red,  or  green,  with  instructions.  Money  back 
if  not  delighted! 

DOLCLOS,  Inc. 

BOX  131,  CORONA  68?  NEW  YORK 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Bush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18,  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


BOOKS:  Old  or  Now,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST..  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Against  the  Rule — at  School 

See,  the  dogs  have  come  to  school,  white  and  curly,  smooth  and  brown, 
Big  and  little,  clean  and  not,  dogs  who  live  all  over  town; 

One  eye  opened,  pne  ear  cocked,  lying  on  the  grassy  trails  — 

Hark:  dismissal  bell  is  ringing;  look  at  all  the  wagging  tails! 

Connecticut  —  Viola  Conklin 


Nothing  like  winter  salads  and  desserts  made  from  the  Summer’s  fruits  pre¬ 
served  at  home  and  ready  for  the  best  of  table  fare  for  months  to  come. 


Preserves  Link  the  Seasons 


Summertime  preserving  makes 
wintertime  pleasure  and,  whether  it 
is  fruit  or  vegetables  that  you  put 
up,  the  two  seasons  are  well  joined 
by  the  homemaker’s  kitchen  arts. 
Pictured  here  is  a  fruit  salad  that  is 
just  as  good,  or  better  perhaps,  in 
Winter,  especially  when  the  in¬ 
gredients  were  assembled  in  one’s 
own  kitchen,  the  season  before. 

That  garden  gem,  the  tomato,  is 
also  something  that  joins  not  only 
the  two  seasons,  but“two”  fine  foods: 
fruit  and  vegetable,  though  tomatoes 
are  more  often  considered  a  fruit,  for 
canning  purposes,  than  a  vegetable. 
(Actually,  you  know,  in  botany,  the 
tomato  is  the  perfect  berry!)  So  call 
it  what  you  will,  it  makes  excellent 
eating,  come  cold  weather^  when  you 
can  take  it  off  your  own  shelves. 
Peruvian  Sauce  and  Tomato  Pre¬ 
serves  then  are  two  recipes  fine  to 
try  this  year.  p.  s. 

Peruvian  Sauce 

Use  24  ripe  tomatoes;  3  large 
onions;  3  green  peppers;  1  pod  hot 
pepper;  3  large  cucumbers;  4  tart 
apples;  1  clove  garlic;  3  cups  brown 
sugar;  1  tablespoon  salt;  1  tablespoon 
ground  allspice;  1  tablespoon  mus¬ 
tard  seed;  1  teaspoon  cinnamon;  3 
cups  vinegar. 

Scald  and  skin  tomatoes,  skin 
onions,  remove  seeds  from  peppers, 
pare  cucumbers  (discard  seed  if 
large),  pare  and  core  apples.  Run 
vegetables  and  apples  through  food 
chopper.  Add  sugar  and  cook  until 
thick.  Add  spices  and  vinegar  and 
continue  cooking  until  thick  as  chili 
sauce.  Pour,  while  boiling  hot,  into 
hot  jars;  seal  at  once. 

Tomato  Preserves 

Use  2  pounds  tomatoes;  4  cups 
sugar;  1  cup  water;  1  lemon;  1  stick 
cinnamon;  2  pieces  ginger  root. 

Use  small,  firm,  red,  yellow,  or 
green  tomatoes.  Scald  1  minute.  Dip 
into  cold  water.  Skin  but  do  not  core. 
Combine  sugar,  water,  lemon  (sliced 
thin),  cinnamon,  and  ginger  and 
simmer  20  minutes.  Remove  cinna¬ 
mon  and  ginger.  Add  tomatoes  and 
boil  gently  until  they  are  bright  and 
clear. 


Then  cover  and  let  stand  over¬ 
night  in  a  cool  place.  Pack  cold 
tomatoes  into  hot  jars.  Boil  syrup 
until  thick  as  honey  and  pour  over 
tomatoes.  Process  15  minutes  at 
simmering  in  water  bath. 


A  Penny  for  Your  Thoughts 

Yes,  this  actually  happened 
through  the  R.  F.  D.  and  the  R.  N.-Y. 

A  Rural  New-Yorker  subscriber 
this  Summer  received  the  following 
letter  from  the  head  of  “The 
Rural’s”  Circulation  Department. 
Mr.  Thomas  Burns 
R.  D.  No.  1 
Ilion,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Burns: 

A  short  note  herewith  to  advise 
you  that  the  enclosed  penny  was 
found  in  our  return  envelope  which 
was  sent  to  you  for  the  renewal  of 
your  subscription. 

We  are  sending  the  penny  back  to 
you  because  you  might  have  in¬ 
tended  this  money  for  “Charlotte” 
whose  name  was  written  by  hand 
across  the  envelope. 

H.  G.  Hardwick 

Circulation  Manager 


Mr.  Burns  replied  to  Mr.  Hardwick: 

Dear  Sir: 

Just  want  to  thank  you  for  all  the 
trouble  you  went  to  in  returning 
“Charlotte’s”  letter  with  the  penny 
in  it.  Our  little  daughter  is  five  years 
old,  and  she  was  the  one  who  put 
the  letter  with  penny  in  it  into  the 
R.  F.  D.  box  when  we  didn’t  know 
it.  She  has  tried  mailing  letters  be¬ 
fore,  but  we  have  usually  found  it 
out  and  always  take  them  out  of 
the  box. 

I  guess  this  time,  when  she  used 
one  of  your  Rural  New-Yorker  re¬ 
turn  envelopes,  it  fooled  the  mail¬ 
man  too!  Thomas  Burns 


In  all  the  many  times  you’ve 
made  potato  salad,  have  you  ever 
noticed  that  sometimes  the  pota¬ 
toes  crumble  when  cut  and  some¬ 
times  they  don’t?  It’s  the  chilled 
potatoes  that  hold  their  shape  after 
cooking;  the  still-hot  ones  usually 
fall  apart  when  cut. 


Clambake  in  a  Barrel  in  a 
Democrat 

The  clambake,  one  of  the  finest 
feasts  ever  devised,  was  the  result  of 
Indian  teaching  to  the  early  New 
England  settlers.  But  a  Cousing 
clambake  was  the  result  of  Yankee 
ingenuity.  Our  family  has  never  for¬ 
gotten  the  first  they  were  introduced 
to,  nor  the  many  that  followed. 

The  Coudings,  years  ago,'  lived 
within  reach  of  fresh  clams  and  the 
vegetables  that  seem  to  belong  with 
clams.  They  were  also  expert  at  get¬ 
ting  up  a  clambake  with  the  least 
trouble  and  expense.  Moreover  they 
would  carry  a  clambake  most  any¬ 
where  within  reasonable  distance. 

One  day  the  Cousings  sent  us  word 
that  we  should  get  set  for  a  clam¬ 
bake;  all  we  needed  to  do  to  be  ready 
was  to  set  the  tables  and  gather  the 
clan.  Promptly  at  the  time  they 
specified,  the  Coudings  drove  up  in 
a  Democrat.  Timed  for  the  arrival, 
the  clambake  was  all  steaming  and 
done  in  a  barrel  borne  in  the  back 
of  their  wagon!  There  it  was:  the 
barrel  packed  with,  seaweed,  hot 
stones,  clams,  and  all  the  mouth¬ 
watering  things  that  complement  the 
feast.  The  packing  was  all  done  be¬ 
fore  the  family  started,  and  the 
clambake  did  its  “baking”  en  route. 

On  their  first  venture,  Mrs.  Coud- 
ing  was  not  sure  she  enjoyed  the 
beginning  of  the  trip  because  they 
would  have  to  drive  the  horses,  plus 
the  wagon,  plus  the  steaming  barrel, 
across  part  of  a  city  on  the  way.  She 
was  afraid  that  the  police  might  stop 
them.  But  the  most  that  happened  at 
various  points,  where  people  saw  the 
clouds  of  fragrant  steam  pouring  up 
out  of  the  barrel,  was  an  anxious 
call,  or  a  cry  of  total  amazement, 
“Mister,  yer  load’s  afire!” 

After  that  pioneer  trip,  nobody  at 
either  end  did  any  worrying;  and 
along  the  roads  passersby  came  to 
know  what  was  afoot. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Couder 
clambake  has  possibilities  today  for 
any  couple  of  enterprising  high 
school  boys  who  live  on  the  shore, 
can  dig  their  own  clams,  and  have 
access  to  fresh  corn,  etc.  Carrying 
such  a  clambake  in  a  truck,  they 
could  get  orders  from  summer  folks 
in  small  groups,  and  time  the  thing 
so  that  all  was  ready  for  the  feast 
on  arrival.  Quite  a  nice  bit  of  sum¬ 
mer  business  could  be  made  this 
way  by  the  right  boys.  And  the  over¬ 
head  would  be  almost  nothing.  As 
for  the  rest  of  the  makings,  certainly 
the  seaweed  would  be  theirs  for  the 
taking,  just  as  it  was  when  the  Red¬ 
skin  ripped  his  from  Massachusetts 
sea  water.  And  stones  are  still  easy 
to  come  by  in  New  England! 

Cora  A.  Jenks 


“It  Can’t  Be  Done”? 

AH  my  neighbors  and  friends  said: 

It  can’t  be  done.”  But  just  the 
same  I  tucked  the  three  surplus  seeds 
left  over  from  my  spring  packet  of 
sweet  peas  into  a  pot  last  October 
and  placed  the  pot  on  a  sunny  in¬ 
door  window  ledge. 

Within  six  weeks  I  had  two  jack- 
and-the-beanstalk  vines  valiantly 
climbing  upward  upon  my  twin 
stiing  trellis  to  the  top  of  the  win¬ 
dow.  By  Christmas  I  had  a  verdant 
vine  lattice  which  had  attained  the 
top-cornice  of  my  window,  and  was 
fanning  out  across.  In  time  for 
Easter  I  was  actually  picking  sweet 
peas  from  my  indoor  garden  ad¬ 
venture. 

This  Spring  I  moved  the  pot  out¬ 
doors  into  the  sunshine,  and  in  June 
I  was  still  picking. 

Florence  E.  Hasbrouck 


Best  way  to  thaw  frozen  food: 
place  it,  still  packaged,  in  main  part 
of  home  refrigerator.  Next  best: 
thaw  it  at  room  temperature. 
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Swedish  twists — yeast  raised  rolls — are  delicious  and  wholesome;  good  cooks 
soon  get  expert  at  making  the  curves  that  add  much  to  the  looks  of  fine 

baked  stuffs.  •  •  •  • 


New  Twist  on  Raised  Swedish  Rolls 


It  does  not  take  long  to  catch  on 
to  the  twists  and  curves  that  make 
Swedish  rolls  so  attractive.  And  it’s 
worth  while,  for  the  goodness  of 
yeast  raised  hot  baked  stuffs  is  al¬ 
ways  a  family  food  favorite.  With 
these  recipes  are  directions,  below, 
for  shaping  the  dough  to  get  the  re¬ 
sults  pictured  here. 

Swedish  Twists  Recipe 

%  cup  milk;  V2  cup  sugar;  1% 
teaspoons  salt;  6  tablespoons  shorten¬ 
ing;  %  cup  warm,  not  hot  water  (luke¬ 
warm  for  compressed  yeast) ;  3  table¬ 
spoons  brown  sugar;  3  packages  or 
cake  yeast,  active  dry  or  com¬ 
pressed;  3  eggs,  beaten;  6  cups  sifted 
enriched  flour. 

Scald  the  milk  and  stir  in  the 
sugar,  salt  and  shortening.  Set  aside 
to  cool  to  lukewarm.  Measure  water 
and  brown  sugar  into  mixing  bowl 
(warm,  not  hot,  water  for  active  dry 
yeast;  lukewarm  water  for  com¬ 
pressed  yeast).  Sprinkle  or  crumble 
in  yeast.  Stir  until  dissolved.  Com¬ 
bine  the  milk  mixture  and  the  yeast 
mixture.  Add  eggs.  Add  and  stir  in 
half  the  flour.  Beat  until  smooth.  Stir 
in  remaining  flour,  or  enough  to 
make  a  dough.  Turn  out  on  lightly 


floured  board  and  knead  8  to  10 
minutes  or  until  surface  is  smooth 
and  satiny,  and  dough  feels  springy 
and  elastic  and  does  not  stick  to  the 
board.  Put  dough  into  greased  bowl 
and  brush  top  lightly  with  soft  or 
melted  shortening.  Cover  with  cloth; 
let  rise  in  warm  place,  free  from  draft, 
until  double  in  bulk,  about  1 Vz  hours. 
Punch  down  dough,  pull  sides  into 
center,  turn  out  on  board.  Shape  in¬ 
to  very  even  long  ropes  V2  inch  thick. 
Cut  and  shape  as  below.  Brush  tops 
with  melted  fat.  Cover  and  let  rise 
until  double  in  bulk.  Bake  at  425  de¬ 
gree  F.  (hot  oven)  20  minutes  or 
until  brown. 

Directions  for  Shaping  the  Dough 

For  top  knots:  Cut  ropes  5  inches 
long.  Wind  one  end  of  dough  into 
circle  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  make  smaller  circle  over 
base;  end  in  point. 

For  S-curves:  Cut  ropes  5  inches 
long.  Shape  in  “S”  3Vz  inches  long, 
twisting  excess  into  spirals  at  ends 
of  letters. 

For  whirling  crosses:  Place  on  S- 
curve  diagonally  over  the  other  to 
form  a  cross. 

For  merry-go-rounds:  Interweave 
three  S-curves  for  circular  effect. 


Be  Ready  for  Fall  W ardrobe— Color  Transfer 

Crochet  Baby  Sets 


—  rni_u  ulaooiu  uum  1  ntoo  wuu  new  Mdiu  uu  uuuuuiug — swtrvea  10  me 

me.  Try  casual  wool,  dressier  faille;  short  or  three-quarter  sleeves.  Sizes  12-20,  36-42. 
S!2e  18,  31/4  yds.  54-in.  2Cc.  . 

>2481  —  TWO  SKIRTS  FROM  ONE  PATTERN  to  stretch  your  wardrobe — useful,  smart, 
uuin  with  back  zipper  closing.  Waist  sizes  22-34.  Size  28,  with  pockets,  1%  yds.  54  in.  With 
wnpressed  pleats,  IV2  yds.  54-in.  20c. 

3  383  ~  COLOR  TRANSFERS  FOR  12  BUTTERFLI ES— No  embroidery  needed  for  this 

hiit*  °n  dye-fast  multi-color  transfer  process.  Just  iron  these  brown,  turquoise,  yellow 
uuerflies  right  onto  fabric.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

T  CROCHET  BABY  BONNET,  SACQUE,  BOOTY  SET  —  Easily  washed,  light- 
''kr,1  t  ’  *°  crochet  in  soft-as-silk  cotton — wonderful  “new  baby”  gift!  Done  in  open  work 
Knot  stitch”  which  makes  up  quickly,  trimmed  in  blue  or  pink  ribbon.  Complete  in¬ 
structions.  20c. 

2563  —  CUTE  CHILD’S  JUMPER,  with  flared  panel  and  pockets  for  classroom  corduory 
vh'vP?1  —  complete  with  the  casual  blouse  to  wear  with  it!  Sizes  4,  6,  8,  10.  Size  4,  1*4 
*as.  54-in.  for  the  jumper.  Blouse,  114  yds.  35-in.  20c. 

NEW  FALL-WINTER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 
i„..pJ-EASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
"ciude  sizes!  All  patterns  and  needlework,  20c.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 
ord  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (New  York  City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c 
ers!  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 
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"Tried  Them  All  •  • « 
I'll  Take  BALL!" 


j*  Why  Champion  Home  Canners  Prefer 

BALL  DOME  LIDS 


FAMOUS 


SEAL 


No  guesswork:  you  feel 
the  seal !  Just  press  to 
test.  If  dome  stays  down, 
jar  is  sealed. 

$  -  WAY  Protection 

White  enamel  inner  coat; 
food  acid-resistant  gold 
lacquer  inside  and  out; 
flexible  tin-coated  steel 
center;  RED  rubber  sealing  compound.  Dome 
Lids  fit  all  Mason  jars.  In  buying  jars,  get 
BALL  —  only  jars  that  come  with  Dome  Lids. 


—  Mrs.  D.  M.  T eeters , 
R.  1,  Clinton ,  Washington 

Sweepstakes  winner  3  years  in 
a  row,  holder  of  91  ribbons, 
Mrs.  D.  M.  Teeters  is  such  an 
expert  at  home  canning  that 
her  canned  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  used  exclusively 
in  the  Washington  State  Fair 
exhibit  last  year. 

“The  lids  are  the  most  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  home  can¬ 
ning,”  says  Mrs.  Teeters.  “I’ve 
tried  them  all  and  find  Ball 
Dome  Lids  best.  That’s  why 
I  use  ONLY  Ball  Dome  Lids 
and  Ball  Jars.” 


FREE!  The  "Savings  Book"  of  the  Yeqjr 

Home  canning  saves  you  up  to  half  on  your  canned  food 
requirements!  Send  postcard  for  new  booklet,  “How  to  Save 
by  Home  Canning.”  Contains  latest  methods,  time  tables  and 
recipes.  Limited  supply  —  write  NOW  to: 

BALL  BROTHERS  COMPANY/  Dept.  RN4,  Muncie,  Indiana 

|w— —  ■  ■■  ■!  mm  II  ■  I  mm  mm  mm  mm  mmwmui*  —  » 


WOMEN!  EARN  UP  TO  $45 
IN  VALUABLE  HOUSEHOLD  ITEMS 

Operate  a  premium  merchandise 
club  with  a  few  friends.  Our  new 
catalog  is  ready  with  complete 
details.  No  obligation. 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 
72  Kingsley,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


NO  SOAP  OR  SALT  TO  BUY! 

Manufacturer  of  premiums  for  box  tep  returns  by 
national  advertisers  offers  for  the  first  time  NEW 
TABLE  PLACE  MATS  at  a  premium  price  —  4 
for  $1.00.  Beautiful  Ivy  Pattern  in  2  color  em¬ 
bossed  plastic  on  cotton!  Washable,  heat  proof, 
non-skid  standard  size.  Money  back  if  not  de¬ 
lighted!  Order  now. 

DOLCLOS,  Inc. 

BOX  131,  CORONA  68,  LONG  ISLAND 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 


Stir  in  qoickiy 
Blend  gradual!; 
into  batter:  the 
beat  for  1  min 
»s  at  365  F 

r  Davis  product. 


i  Milk 

w.d.  P°"> 

_  chocolaty,  creamy-smooth 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

."double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  tightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you're  delayed 
getting  it  in  the'oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “ Quick-Mix ”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-7,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 
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NO  SETTING  UP!  NO  WRAPPING!  NO  SEALING! 

JUST  FILL,  CLOSE  AND  FREEZE! 

Amazing  new  transparent  plastic  con¬ 
tainer  helps  you  freeze  foods  quicker, 
easier  than  ever  before!  Easy-to-fill 
big  4  in.  opening.  Flexible  top  presses 
on  airtight — so  really  protects  frozen 
foods.  Made  to  fit  one  on  another,  so 
they  stack  safely,  save  space.  Use  over 
and  over  again — lasts  for  years.  Ideal 
for  refrigerators  and  dry  food  storage, 
too.  Get  FREEZ-TAINERS  today  . . : 
use  them  for  everything  ! 


- •  —  —  |y . —  •-WMHQnwvt 

•Tainer 


CROWN  CORK  SPECIALTY  CORP. 

‘  Division  of  Crown  Cork  and  Seal  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS  15,  MISSOURI 


TO  A  AT  IT  T  to  Bermuda,  Florida, 
w  •■-'A-j  Europe  or  around 
the  world  by  ship  or  plane.  Author¬ 
ized  agency,  established  1908. 
Tickets,  reservations,  traveler 
cheques,  baggage  insurance. 
KUCER  TRAVEL  AGENCY,  INC. 
466  W.  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-9,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


Back  to  School  with .... 

This  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL  BAG  I4"xl0"  superior 
quality,  rubberized  plaid  plastic  handle,  red  or  blue. 
Only  $2.25  Postpaid.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
(Sorry  no  C.  0  D.’s).  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded  if  returned  within  five  days. 

Write  For  Our  FREE  Illustrated  Catalog. 

GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 

230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  I,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  low  prices— 
carpet  warp,  rug  filler, 
looms,  parts,  inexpen¬ 
sive  beam  counter.  If 
you  have  a  loom,  give  make  and  width  please. 
OK.  RUG  COMPANY,  Dept.  9181,  Lima,  Ohio 


BUYING  GINSENGI 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO.,  Ginseng  &  Golden  Seal  I 
104  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  I,  N.  Y.  | 


- -  $50  YOURS  - 

Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards;  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH, 

RN-91,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct— Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony,  Maine 


AMAZING  OFFER 

to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY. 
ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


Now  by 
largements 

MAIL-PIX, 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  — 

Mail.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25c 

BOX  7100,  ELKIN8  PARK. 


Bn- 

coin. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


When  You  Lose  Your  Voice 

The  ability  to  talk  is  a  privilege 
which  few  of  us  appreciate  until 
laryngitis  develops.  Then  we  wonder 
what  is  the  matter  and  what  we  had 
better  do.  One  of  our  readers  hav¬ 
ing  this  trouble  has  written  in  asking 
for  information  on  the  subject.  Since 
the  answer  may  interest  other  read¬ 
ers  we  are  publishing  our  reply. 

The  larynx  is  a  tiny,  triangular, 
box-shaped  organ  sitting  on  top  of 
the  windpipe  and  extending  down 
into  the  throat.  It  is  called  “the 
voice  organ”,  for  we  speak  through 
it.  It  has  a  little  cover  which  opens 
and  shuts  like  a  trap  door.  When  we 
try  to  talk  while  eating,  food  is  apt 
to  slip  through  the  opened  trap  door 
and  choking  —  even  suffocation  — 
may  follow.  We  all  know  that  terri¬ 
fying  feeling  of  imminent  danger 
when  we  can’t  catch  our  breath. 

Situated  as  it  is  in  front  of  the 
esophagus,  (the  tube  through  which 
food  passes  into  the  stomach),  the 
larynx  may  become  pressed  against 
by  a  big  piece  of  food  swallowed. 
The  food  may  enlarge  the  esophagus 
so  that  it  cuts  off  the  larynx,  closing 
it  and  making  breathing  difficult  or 
impossible.  Anything  which  severely 
irritates  the  larynx  will  reduce  our 
ability  to  speak.  Discharge  dripping 
from  the  adenoids  may  cause  chronic 
laryngitis.  Removal  of  the  adenoids 
is  a  simple  operation  performed  in 
the  doctor’s  office;  if  a  throat  special¬ 
ist  believes  this  will  restore  the 
voice. 

Frequent  attacks  of  acute  laryn¬ 
gitis,  that  which  lasts  only  a  day  or 
two,  may  cause  a  chronic  condition. 
The  reader  who  asked  for  help  can 
find  out  what  her  trouble  is  from 
her  physician,  a  hospital  clinic  or  a 
throat  specialist.  Hers  has  lasted  for 
“over  three  years.”  RemoVal  of  her 
adenoids  may  be  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary. 

The  reader  also  asks  if  “the 
muscles  of  the  larynx  atrophy  away.” 
“Atrophy”  means  to  waste  or  wither 
away  from  lack  of  nutrition.  No;  that 
does  not  happen.  But  the  vocal  cords 
may  roughen  and  thicken.  If  com¬ 
mon  colds  in  the  head  or  throat  oc¬ 
cur  frequently,  acute  laryngitis  may 
become  chronic.  Smoking,  drinking 
alcohol,  straining  the  voice  by  sing¬ 
ing  or  continuous  speaking  (as 
politicians  do),  often  produces 
chronic  laryngitis. 

Whenever  the  voice  becomes 
husky  or  is  “lost”  for  a  week,  a 
physician  should  be  seen,  preferably 
a  doctor  who  specializes  in  care  of 
the  throat.  For  if  the  cause  is  dis¬ 
covered  early  a  cure  will  be  easier 
than  if  the  condition  is  neglected. 
Sometimes  ultraviolet  rays  are  us£d 
to  advantage,  sometimes  an  operation 
on  the  larynx  brings  a  cure.  But  a 
doctor  must  always  be  the  one  to 
find  out  first  the  cause  of  the  loss 
of  voice  and  the  chances  of  regain¬ 
ing  it. 


More  on  Asthma 

Part  II 

Helps  and  certain  preventives  are 
suggested.  Sleep  in  a  well  aired  room 
at  night.  Keep  a  pan  of  water  on  top 
of  any  form  of  heat  used  in  your  bed¬ 
room.  Tear  the  wallpaper  from  your 
bedroom  walls  and  paint  them. 
Never  let  a  cat  or  dog  into  your 
sleeping  room;  in  fact,  it  might  be 
best  for  an  asthma  sufferer  if  these 
pets  never  came  into  the  house. 
Don’t  brush  up  your  floor  but  always 
use  a  vacuum  cleaner.  Do  dusting 
with  a  dampened  cloth.  Let  alcohol 
strictly  alone.  Eat  your  heartiest 
meal  at  noon  with  just  a  light  supper. 
Avoid  dampness,  cold  winds,  tobacco 
smoke,  gas  fumes  and  insect  powders 
of  all  kinds. 

If  the  asthma  attacks  are  frequent 
and  severe,  by  all  means  ask  your 
doctor  for  help  which  will  lighten 
and  shorten  them.  Even  though  they 
do  not  cure  the  asthma,  they  will 
make  your  bad  nights  or  days  more 
bearable/ 

Your  'physician  is  the  only  one 
who  can  possibly  prescribe  a  medi¬ 
cine  to  relieve  you,  through  proper 
diagnosis.  He  may  give  you  pills  or 
he  may  give  you  powders.  He  may 
prescribe  drops  or  possibly  hypo- 
dermical  injections.  Whatever  a 
competent  physician  decides  is  best 
for  you  will  bring  you,  and  you 
alone,  relief.  What  works  for  one 
asthma  patient  may  be  utterly  use¬ 
less  for  another. 

When  you  have  an  attack  try  hard 
to  relax.  Fresh  air  and  complete  rest 
will  work  wonders.  And  be  sure  to 
tell  anyone  you  know  who  suffers 
from  hay  fever  to  get  medical  help 
right  away.  Hay  fever,  if  neglected, 
very  frequently  develops  into 
asthma.  Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


Golden  Spinach  Treat 

If  you  have  never  tried  this,  don’t 
hesitate.  It’s  good,  and  looks  good 
too. 

Use  %  cup  milk;  1  eight  oz.  pack¬ 
age  of  processed  cheese;  y2  teaspoon 
salt;  Vs  teaspoon  pepper;  3V2  cups 
cooked  spinach,  well  drained;  1  cup 
ready  cooked  dry  cereal  such  as 
Cheerios,  corn  flakes,  rice  krispies, 
etc. 

Heat  the  milk  and  cheese  in  the 
top  of  a  double  boiler  until  the 
cheese  is  melted,  stirring  often.  Add 
the  seasonings.  Put  the  spinach  in  a 
well  greased  one  and  a  half  qt.  bak¬ 
ing  dish,  top  with  the  cheese  sauce, 
and  sprinkle  with  the  crushed  cereal. 
Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  (350  de¬ 
grees  F.)  about  30  minutes,  or  until 
thoroughly  heated.  Serves  six.  Or 
maybe  only  four!  Louise  D.  Folks 


Use  for  Bread  Scraps 

Don’t  throw  away  those  pieces  of 
bread  that  may  be  left  over  or  get  a 
bit  stale.  Cut  or  break  bread  in  small 
pieces,  dry  out  in  a  slow  oven  and 
store  in  a  dry  place  in  clean  glass * 
jars  with  tight  covers.  Then  use 
when  needed  for  dressing,  or  in 
meat  loaf.  Mrs.  m.  a. 


Summer  calls  out  clearly  for  cooling  drinks  and  ices.  Shown  here  are  a 
Citrus  Mint  Ade  ( made  with  grapefruit  juice,  sweetened  to  taste,  and  white 
of  egg  whipped ) ,  also  a  Freeze  Parfait  made  with  vanilla  ice  cream  along 
with  any  citrus  juice  you  like  frozen  in'  the  can  until  it  is  of  sherbet 

consistency. 


September  1,  1951 

Perfume  from  Garden 
Bloom 

Do  you  know  that  you  can  make 
a  very  delightful  perfume  from 
garden  flowers?  When  blooms  are 
plentiful  and  fresh,  begin  collecting 
them  for  this  purpose.  Pick  the 
blossoms  in  the  early  morning  be¬ 
fore  the  sun  has  shone  on  them, 
selecting  those  that  are  fully  open. 
Pick  off  the  petals,  and  pack  in  a 
cardboard  box  with  a  lid,  where  they 
can  be  left  until  thoroughly  wilted; 
several  days.  Stir  often  so  the  petals 
will  dry  evenly  and  not  mold. 

When  you  have  enough  for  a 
pint  jar,  scald  and  thoroughly  dry 
a  pint  glass  jar  with  a  tight  fitting 
lid.  Cut  rounds  of  cotton  flannel, 
small  enough  to  fit  into  the  jar  with¬ 
out  wrinkling.  When  the  petals  are 
dried  sufficiently,  and  you  are  ready 
to  start  your  perfume,  soak  these 
cotton  disks  in  a  dish  of  the  best 
grade  of  the  purest  olive  oil  that 
you  can  purchase.  Then,  sprinkle  the 
bottom  of  the  jar  with  a  small 
amount  of  salt  (not  iodized).  Put 
in  a  3-inch  layer  of  flower  petals, 
and  on  top  of  this  an  oil-soaked  disk. 
Sprinkle  salt  on  the  disk,  then  add 
another  2-inch  layer  of  petals,  an¬ 
other  disk,  and  so  on,  until  the  jar 
is  full.  Press  down  well  and  screw 
the  lid  on  the  jar.  The  kind  of  lid 
that  comes  in  two  pieces  and  seals 
with  a  rubber  between  the  top  of 
the  cap  and  rim  of  the  jar  is  best 
for  this  purpose.  However,  a  coat¬ 
ing  of  sealing  wax  around  the  rim 
will  make  any  jar  cover  airtight  for 
this  need. 

In  three  weeks,  open  the  jar  and 
press  the  petal  mass  hard  with  a 
wooden  potato  masher.  Tie  a  double 
thickness  of  cheese  cloth  over  the 
open  top  of  the  jar  and  drain  your 
finished  perfume  into  another  bottle. 
One  of  my  neighbors  makes  this  for 
Christmas  gifts,  and  it  makes  the 
nicest  kind  of  personal  present. 

Since  the  base  of  this  perfume  is 
oil,  it  cannot  be  sprayed  on  clothing, 
as  other  perfumes  are;  use  it  behind 
the  ears,  on  eyebrows,  etc. 

Any  kind  of  flowers  may  be  used, 
but  roses  are  best,  also  violets.  Ver¬ 
bena,  carnation  and  spice  pinks  have 
a  delightful  fragrance. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Chrisman 


Bright  Ideas  for  Showers 
Add  Much  to  Gifts 

Gifts  for  showers  keep  cropping 
up  at  all  seasons.  Something  “differ¬ 
ent” — an  ingenious  touch  or  a  bright 
idea — adds  much  to  an  inexpensive 
gift  and  avoids  duplication.  Recently 
in  our  town  a  bride  received,  at 
showers,  14  glass  bake  plates  for 
pies;  so  a  novel  notion  helps  a  lot. 

One  for  a  new  baby,  for  instance, 
that  I  saw  was  a  cake  of  castile  soap 
with  this  difference:  in  it  bright  new 
dimes  were  imbedded  for  the  small 
newcomer’s  first  savings  account.  For 
a  baby  boy  an  amusing  gift  was  a 
hand  hemmed  diaper  to  which  was 
attached,  with  one  of  the  new  safety 
pins,  a  little  pocket  made  of  blue 
cotton.  In  the  pocket  were  new 
jingling  coins  and  a  note  which 
Tfad:  “Every  young  fellow  likes  to 
have  some  money  in  his  pantk!”  An¬ 
other  shower  was  given  for  the  ex¬ 
press  idea  of  each  guest  giving  little 
packets  or  boxes  of  coin,  all  totaling 
up  toward  money  for  a  baby  carriage. 

One  bridal  shower  gift  I  know  of 
was  a  nice  laundry  bag  made  by  the 
giver,  and  containing  a  strong  little 
bag  holding  buttons  for  men’s 
clothing.  Another  gift  was  really 
not  novel  in  itself:  a  strong  clothes¬ 
pin  bag  made  of  a  plain  color,  gay 
and  strong,  but  across  the  front  of 
the  bag  were  embroidered  the 
words:  “For  a  Pin-up  Girl!”  Filling 
the  bag  were  what  every  housewife 
enjoys,  some  of  the  pretty  plastic 
clothespins. 

None  of  these  gifts  was  expensive, 
but  the  thought  and  ingenuity  made 
them  quite  special.  Mae  C.  Smith 


Nail  Polish  Uses 

When  shoes  become  scuffed  don’t 
tear  off  the  loose  pieces,  stick  down 
with  clear,  nail  polish.  Do  little 
daughter’s  red  shoes  get  scuffed  toes? 
If  you  haven’t  any  red  shoe  polish 
handy,  use  red  nail  polish  to  match. 

When  you  send  packages  to  that 
soldier  overseas,  paint  over  the  ad¬ 
dress  with  clear  nail  polish:  makes 
it  waterproof,  so  it  won’t  get 
blurred  in  transit.  M.  A. 
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More  Facts  on  Broiler 
Growth 

Sometime  ago  I  wrote  an  article 
that  appeared  in  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  under  the  title  “Growth  Rate 
of  Broilers”;  in  it  I  asked  for  com¬ 
ments  from  readers.  Quite  a  few  let¬ 
ters  have  come  in  and  some  of  these 
comments  are  well  worth  passing  on. 

The  standard  as  published  called 
for  an  average  weight  of  3.25  pounds 
at  the  age  of  12  weeks,  counting  both 
cockerels  and  pullets.  Donald  Sheerer 
of  Coudersport,  Pa.,  sold  2,000  broil¬ 
ers,  at  the  age  of  11  weeks,  which 
averaged  3.9  pounds.  This  is  so  far 
ahead  of  the  standard  proposed  that 
one  wonders  whether  or  not  there 
should  not  be  a  new  standard.  Harold 
J.  Roig  of  New  York  City  reported 
an  average  weight  of  4.2  pounds  for 
broilers  at  14  weeks;  a  fair  estimate 
of  their  average  weight  at  12  weeks 
would  be  3.8  pounds,  about  the  same 
as  Mr.  Sheerer’s. 

If  to  these  two  practical  reports  we 
add  the  records  made  at  the  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  held  at  Fay¬ 
etteville,  Arkansas,  where  the  win¬ 
ning  pen  averaged  4.27  pounds  at  12 
weeks,  and  at  the  latest  Maine  Broiler 
Test  where  the  high  pen  averaged 
4.79  pounds  at  the  same  age,  the 
original  standard  of  3.25  pounds 
would  lead  one  to  think  it  must  have 
been  based  on  Leghorns.  However, 
the  figures  proposed  in  the  standard 
were  those  recognized  as  fairly  good 
growth  only  a  year  ago  —  not  the 
best  on  record,  by  any  means,  but 
reasonably  satisfactory.  The  fact  is 
that  the  diets  of  1951  are  so  far  su¬ 
perior  to  those  of  1950  that  one  can 
hardly  believe  the  results  secured. 
Then  again,  superior  breeding  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  and,  as  the  progress  for 
improvement  of  meat  quality  through 
breeding  is  much  more  rapid  than 
when  breeding  for  egg  production, 
the  stock  being  used  in  1951  may  be 
generally  superior  to  that  used  in 
1950. 

Of  course,  it  is  still  possible  to  get 
poor  growth  in  broilers  through  im¬ 
proper  management.  Therefore  all 
factors  must  be  watched  constantly. 
Good  stock  is  the  first  essential,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  feed  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  rapid  growth.  The  brooding 
temperatures  must  be  in  line  with 
the  season  so  as  to  avoid  crowding. 
Hopper  space  must  be  ample  so  that 
all  chicks  can  eat  at  once.  The  birds 
must  be  vaccinated  against  Newcastle 
in  order  to  keep  that  disease  under 
control.  Of  course,  you  should  use 
chicks  only  from  pullorum  tested 
flocks.  And  then  there  is  coccidiosis; 
this  will  always  be  present,  but  need 
not  be  troublesome  with  modern 
drugs. 

Sometimes  a  bit  of  luck  comes  in 
handy,  but  I  doubt  if  this  is  of  great 
importance.  A  man  who  knows  chicks 
and  watches  their  habits  can  keep 
them  growing  right  along  and  get 
good  results  time  after  time.  What 
determines  the  success  of  the  experi¬ 
enced  man  is  the  stock  and  the  feed. 
Since  the  latter  has  become  an  almost 
mechanical  proposition,  we  are  left 
with  the  problem  of  the  growth  rate 
inherent  in  the  stock  itself.  This  one 
cannot  foresee  but,  as  time  goes  on, 
we  will  have  a  wide  distribution  of 
well  bred  stock.  When  that  time 
comes,  we  will  be  able  to  set  up  a 
high  standard  and  maintain  it  with 
every  flock  of  broilers. 

Until  then,  expect  some  variation. 
Perhaps  our  standard  at  12  weeks 
should  be  3Vi  to  3%  pounds  rather 
than  the  3*4  pounds  as  originally 
suggested.  C.  S.  Platt 


Advantages  of  a  Hen 
Shelter 

For  most  poultrymen,  it  is  now 
only  a  short  time  before  the  early 
Pullets  will  go  into  the  laying  house. 
Many  producers  may  hesitate  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  such  is  the  case  because 
°f  the  high  egg  production  from  the 
°ld  birds.  • 

It  is  sound  management  to  keep 
old  birds  as  long  as  they  are  laying 
well.  Nevertheless,  it  is  advisable  to 
house  the  new  pullets  before  they 
attain  five  per  cent  production  on  the 
range.  Consequently  many  produc¬ 
ers  today  are  either  sacrificing  the 
old  birds  or  the  new  pullets.  This 
situation  will  not  and  cannot  exist 
Jf  management  is  up  to  date  and  the 
hen  shelter  is  available.  The  hen 
shelter  resembles  an  overgrown 
range  shelter.  In  addition  to  a  slight 
change  in  appearance;  it  is  a  perma- 
nent  structure  which  provides  areas 
r°r  feed,  water,  nests  and  a  small 
yard. 


The  question  naturally  arises  as  to 
how  the  hen  shelter  should  be  used. 
It  should  be  sufficiently  large,  or  an 
adequate  number  of  units  provided, 
to  accommodate  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  original  flock,  since  the 
balance  were  culled  during  the  year. 
In  general,  a  24x24  foot  hen  shelter 
is  required  to  house  400  layers.  How¬ 
ever,  these  birds  are  not  confined 
to  the  shelter  except  at  night,  be¬ 
cause  provisions  are  made  for  a 
small  yard  or  run. 

Poultrymen  using  the  hen  shelter 
find  it  practical  to  move  the  old 
birds  that  are  still  laying  to  the 
shelter  early  in  the  Summer.  This 
allows  a  month  or  more  during 
which  the  laying  house  may  be 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  the  new 
pullets.  If  practical,  some  arrange¬ 
ment  should  be  provided  to  supply 
light  in  the  hen  shelter  during  the 
late  Summer  and  early  Fall  as  an 
aid  in  maintaining  production. 

Once  a  laying  shelter  has  been  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  management 
program  of  layers,  other  uses  will 
be  found  for  it  during  those  parts  of 
the  year  when  not  used  for  hens. 
For  example,  it  can  be  used  to  finish 
off  cockerels  that  have  been  sepa¬ 
rated  from  the  pullets  in  the  Spring, 
or  to  hold  breeding  cockerels  until 
they  are  placed  in  the  breeding  pens 
in  late  Fall. 

To  illustrate  the  potentialities  of 
the  hen  shelter,  a  poultry  plant 
operating  with  5,000  birds  will  be 
assumed.  This  size  plant  would  re¬ 
quire  four  low  cost  hen  shelters  for 
the  remaining  good  layers.  On  the 
assumption  that  these  birds  will  lay 
at  the  rate  of  50,  40  and  25  per  cent 
for  the  three  succeeding  months  in 
the  shelter,  it  would  mean  a  possible 
production  of  4,600  dozen  eggs  that 
might  otherwise  have  been  lost  had 
the  old  birds  been  sold  to  make  room 
for  the  new  pullets. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Chicks  With  Twisted  Toes 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  I  happened  to 
notice  a  question  from  a  poultryman 
asking  about  twisted  toes  in  chicks. 

I  think  that  if  the  chicks  have 
straight  toes  at  day-old  but  show 
crooked  toes  at  four  or  five  weeks  of 
age,  it  is  usually  caused  by  using  all- 
night  lights  on  the  chicks  or  having 
an  unusually  .slippery  floor.  Most 
usually  this  is  caused  where  folks 
brood  chicks  with  an  electric  brooder 
where  there  is  a  light  on  them  day 
and  night,  and  for  some  reason  or 
other  this  either  causes  too  rapid 
growth  or  some  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  that  will  cause  these  crooked 
toes.  I  think  if  this  poultryman  uses 
some  other  method  of  brooding  next 
year  where  he  doesn’t  have  all-night 
lights  on  the  chicks,  he  probably 
won’t  have  any  more  trouble. 

If  he  is  using  any  commercial  mash 
that  has  any  kind  of  a  reputation,  it 
is  probably  not  rickets  and  I  don’t 
believe  it  makes  much  difference 
how  much  grain  he  feeds  as  long  as 
he  lets  them  have  all  of  the  mash 
that  they  want.  m.  c.  b. 

[Ed.  —  Environmental  factors  in 
brooding  have  their  effect  on  the 
bone  and  leg  development  of  chick¬ 
ens,  undoubtedly  being  responsible 
at  times  for  hock  troubles  and  per¬ 
haps  crooked  toes.  Rapid  growth 
caused  by  modern  diets  increases  the 
incidence  of  leg  disorders,  ‘but  this 
may  be  basically  nutritional  because 
of  our  failure  to  supply  some  es¬ 
sential  nutrient  in  the  right  quantity. 
Insofar  as  practical  field  conditions 
are  concerned,  the  feeding  of  too 
much  grain  to  chicks  with  a  diet  de¬ 
signed  for  all-mash  feeding  can 
cause  trouble  galore,  unless  the 
chicks  are  out  on  range,  in  which 
case  the  diet  can  be  almost  any¬ 
thing  a  man  cares  to  feed.] 

New  Name  for  Baby  Chick 
Ass’n 

At  the  35th  annual  meeting  of  the 
International  Baby  Chick  Associa¬ 
tion  held  in  St.  Louis  last  month,  the 
membership  voted  to  change  the  or¬ 
ganization  name  to  American  Poul¬ 
try  and  Hatchery  Federation,  Inc. 

The  organization  was  formed  in 
1916,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
and  fostering  the  general  welfare  of 
the  poultry  industry,  which  included 
speeding  along  the  acceptance  by 
farmers  of  commercially  hatched 
chicks. 

There  are  5,288  members  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  which  is  made  up  of  41 
state  hatchery  groups. 


Start  NowHNimyPopuim 


.CATALOG 
BRINGS 
DETAILS 


and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

ff£ IV  Dominant  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin; 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 

INCREASED  uriAf  GOLDEN  BROADS 

OUTPUT  nMmWM  Cornish-Hamp  Cross  ‘ 

1951  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under¬ 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  in’ 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 
day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE  R.O.P. 
SIRED  BREEDS  for  laying  in  full.  WRITE  TODAY. 

.WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  J-3  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


HOW  TO  GET  TOP 
MARKET  PRICES 

Increase  the  market  val¬ 
ue  of  your  flocks  by 
raising  them  as  Capon- 
ettes!  These  hormonized 
birds  bring  bigger 
prices  because  they  are 
more  tender  —  juicy  — 
and  have  a  finish  that 
cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  process  consists 
simply  of  implanting  a 
Capette  Pellet  with  Au- 
tomatic-jmplanter  as 
directed.  Pellets  are 
always  visible  —  no 
misses.  1,000 
or  more  birds 
can  be  treated 
hourly! 

^  - 


GET 

PREMIUM  PRICES 

for 


can’t  supply  you,  send  $3.00 
for  100  pellets  and  $2.25  for  implanter. 
Dept.  22  * 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

Mfd.  by  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland,  Ind. 


HOW  TO  HELP 
DEALERS  Sell  More 
CAPONETTES 

Here  is  a  program  to 
boost  the  sale  of  Capon- 
ettes.  Included  in  this 
plan  are  special  cartons, 
dealer  tie-in  ads,  attrac¬ 
tive  window  streamers, 
and  helpful  recipe  fold¬ 
ers  for  carton  insertion 
—  each  imprinted  with 
your  brand  name  upon 
request — each  designed 
to  help  your  dealers  sell 
more  Caponettes!  SEND 
FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
promotional  material 
and  "Sales-Plan"  folder. 
Write  TODAY  ^ 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  beregd  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON  T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 

PRICES  PER  100 

Barred  and  White  Rock. . 'I  Non-Sexed  Pullet*  Cockerel. 

New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks, 


X 

‘k 


Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes,  Rock  i  S13.9o 
X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks... . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns .  13.9o 

Brown  A  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &  .  ,  q- 

Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  .  .  J.'s.UO 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps,  ~ 

Wyandottes 


rhites.  .  . 

Hants,  f 

s.  S.  L.  h 


15.95 


$17.90 

26.00 

27.00 

18.90 


$14.90 

3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


$8.95 


Per  100 
Left  Overs, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

$11.95  p"100 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


SQUABS 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST.,  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


PULLETS 


PULLETS 


10.000  Brookside  White  Leghorns.  Also  N.  H. 
Reds.  April  and  May  hatched  pullets.  Raised  on 
free  farm  range.  Healthy,  vigorous  pullets  at  moder¬ 
ate  prices.  Send  for  circular  and  complete  price  list. 

BROOKSIDE  POULTRY  FARM 

E.  C.  BROWN.  Prop.,  Box  R.  Serqeantsville,  N.  J. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti- 
tl  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

EE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


PULLETS 


STARTED  TURKEYS 
SIX  TO  TWELVE  WEEKS  OLD. 


ISBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  Ns m 
iSnir  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  1SM. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  &  TOULOUSE  GEESE 
H.  VAN  DUYNE,  MILLINGTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


PILGRIM  GEESE:  Young  Breeders  ready  to  ship. 
Prices  on  request.  Josef  Kuttler,  Crosswicks,  N.  J. 


CHAP*^- 

SChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 
244  WARREN  STREET, 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 


BH 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brfttieb^ofvt. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTE RNS 

HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 

TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Don’t  Forget  to  Renew  Your  Subscription 

The  Rural  New-Yorker  aims  to  furnish  the  most  reliable 
information  available  on  all  branches  of  agriculture  and  country 
life.  It  prints  only  what  is  believed  to  be  the  truth,  and  only  what 
as  believed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  farmer.  If  you  do  not  find 
what  you  want,  just  let  us  know  and  we  will  try  to  get  the  infor¬ 
mation  you  want  without  cost  to  you. 

It  costs  many  thousands  of  dollars  to  get  the  information  pub¬ 
lished  in  each  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  With  our  circu¬ 
lation  of  more  than  300,000  readers,  however,  we  can  gather  this 
information  and  send  it  to  you  for  less  than  a  penny  a  week.  Sub¬ 
scription  Rates:  50c  per  year,  $1.00  for  3  years. 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  :  New  York  City 
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LEACH 

SILO  UNLOADER 


Six  years  of  proven 
service.  Built  with  re¬ 
serve  strength  and 
power  to  bring  down 
hard-frozen  si  I  a  g  e. 
Double  booms  give 
high  unloading  capaci¬ 
ty.  Handles  corn  or 
grass  silage.  Rugged 
construction  assures 
long  life  and  depend¬ 
able  operation.  Pays 
for  itself  in  2  years. 
Mail  coupon. 


BARN  CLEANER 
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We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
field  and  know  the  importance  of 
building:  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 


Mail  Coupon 


LEACH  CO. 

4 12  South  Main  Street.  Oshkosh,  Wis.  | 
Please  send  me  the  following  as  | 
checked: 

□  Silo  Unloader  Q  Barn  Cleaner  I 
Literature  Literature 

MY  NAME  . .  | 

I 

I 
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Post  Office . . . 

Route  . - _  Box  No. 

Township  _ _ ....... 


AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

for  MEN,  WOMEN  end  CHILDREN 


<A  strong,  form  fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
hands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen.  .Specify 
Tight  or  left  side  or  double.  We  Prepay  Postage 
Except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

Over  IOC',000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious— ORDER.  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

308  East  12th,  Dept.  0000,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


FOR  GNAWIN'  DOWN  TREES 
NATURE'S  WAY*** 


BEAVER 

TEETH.' 


For  felling  and  bucking  with  any  make  of  chain 
saw!  Oregon  Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth!  De¬ 
pendable!  Fast  in  both  hard  and  soft  wood. 
Easy  to  file!  Specify  Oregon  Chipper  Chain 
with  Fast-File  Tooth,  the  standard  replacement 
chain.  At  your  dealer's,  or  write  factory  direct. 
Specify  saw  make,  bar  length.  DESK  79 

Oregon  Chain  Goes  With  Any  Saw 
Any  Saw  COES  with  Oregon  Chain 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  - 


OREGON 
Saw  Chain  Corp. 

'  SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


EXTERIOR  4.95 
HOUSE  1  - 

PAINT  I  tar 

White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOW! 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


How  are  ginseng  roots  propo- 
gated?  From  seed  or  roots  How  long 
do  they  take  to  grow  and  are  they 
worth  bothering  with  on  a  small 
scale?  Circulars  offer  $14  to  $15  per 
pound  for  ginseng  and  $2.50  to  $2.75 
for  “Goldseal.”  Is  it  a  fair  propo¬ 
sition?  M.  F. 

New  York 

Ginseg  grows  from  seed.  There 
is  a  firm  issuing  circulars  offering 
to  pay  high  prices  for  wild  Ginseng 
and  Goldenseal.  Both  these  roots  are 
used  in  Chinese-American  restau¬ 
rants.  Ginseng  formerly  was  ex¬ 
ported  extensively  to  China,  but  that 
market  is  not  available  now.  We 
caution  readers  about  attempting  to 
grow  the  roots,  especially  on  a  small 
scale  or  for  concerns  offering  to  buy 
back  what  you  produce.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  raise  Ginseng  in  this 
country,  since  it  thrives  best  in  a 
warm,  moist  climate.  The  seed  is 
germinated  under  cheesecloth,  and 
after  a  good  start  in  the  shade,  may 
be  transplanted  in  Spring  or  Fall.  It 
takes  four  or  five  years  for  a  crop 
to  mature  fully.  It  is  a  laborious  and 
precarious  venture.  The  price  of 
Ginseng  fluctuates  a  good  deal  from 
year  to  year.  The  proposition  offered 
in  the  circular  seems  too  speculative 
to  be  considered  worthwhile.  We 
doubt  if  it  would  be  profitable  on  a 
small  scale.  Bulletins  and  pam¬ 
phlets  may  be  obtained  from  the 
Agricultural  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  at  a  small  cost.  If  one 
does  go  into  it,  seed  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  a  reliable  company. 

You  have  helped  so  many  different 
persons  with  their  problems,  that  I 
am  wondering  if  you  would  be  of 
some  help  to  me  at  this  time,  but  it 
is  so  old  now  that  it  may  not  be  of 
any  value.  It  is  the  Randolph-Macon 
Coal  Company.  o.  p.  b. 

New  Jersey 

This  concern  has  been  out  of 
business  since  1908  and  the  stock  is 
valueless.  Many  people  have  old 
stock  certificates  around,  most  of 
which  are  worthless,  but  it  is  worth¬ 
while  finding  out  if  they  have  any 
value.  The  Secretary  of  State  at  the 
capital  city  of  state  of  incorporation 
would  furnish  information  if  re¬ 
quested  and  a  stamped  envelope  en¬ 
closed. 

Produce  News  reports  that  a 
packing  company  began  receiving 
letters  from  buyers  of  citrus  fruit 
complaining  that  the  fruit  was  not 
“decayless”  as  represented  to  them 
when  they  purchased  it.  Investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  some  one,  possibly 
a  “fruit  peddler”  or  “fly-by-night” 
trucker,  had  evidently  bought  a 
truckload  of  a  standard  brand  of 
citrus  fruit  and  peddled  it  out  with 
elaborate  and  unwarranted  state¬ 
ments.  It  was  learned  that  this 
citrus  “confidence  man”  went 
through  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  sell¬ 
ing  the  fruit  at  exorbitant  prices  and 
guaranteeing  it  indefinitely  against 
decay.  The  name  of  the  imposter  was 
not  known  and  steps  are  being  taken 
to  catch  him.  As  he  may  invade  any 
territory  with  his  “fraud”  we  caution 
our  readers  not  to  fall  into  his  trap, 
but  get  his  name  and  full  infor¬ 
mation,  which  may  help  to  catch  the 
rogue. 

Householders  are  being  approached 
by  salesman  offering  equipment 
which,  they  say,  will  enable  the  own¬ 
ers  to  convert  their  furnaces  so  that 
natural  gas  can  be  used  in  them. 
There  have  been  reports  of  gross 
misrepresentation  in  this  connection. 
Some  salesmen  ask  substantial  ad¬ 
vance  payments  on  such  heating 
equipment,  when  there  is  no  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  natural  gas  will  be 
available;  and  usually  the  deposits 
made  are  not  returned.  Investigate  all 
such  matters  presented.  Know  what 
company  the  salesman  represents. 
Look  into  the  standing  of  both  before 
signing  any  contract.  We  harp  on  this 
signing  of  contracts,  because  a  signed 
contract  is  enforcible  in  the  courts 
unless  misrepresentation  can  be 
proven.  Slick  salesmen  are  careful  to 
protect  themselves  and  many  trusting 
people  are  confronted  with  an  iron¬ 
clad  agreement. 


I  am  happy  to  announce  we  have 
received  the  magazine  that  we  had 
so  much  trouble  in  getting.  I  thank 
you  for  your  wonderful  service. 
About  20  years  ago  an  article  in 
reference  to  seed  oats  in  your 
Publisher’s  Desk  saved  us  quite  a 
sum  of  money,  because  we  had 
ordered  what  was  supposed  to  be  an 
especially  good  kind.  You  wrote 
about  an  unreliable  company  with  a 
poor  grade  of  oats  which  they  sold 
as  a  wonderful,  special  seed.  I  sent 
them  the  item  and  cancelled  the 
order,  but  several  of  our  neighbors 
got  an  awful  lipking  on  theirs.  I 
think  it  is  wonderful  to  have  some¬ 
one  to  turn  to  when  things  look  dis¬ 
couraging.  MRS.  A.  H. 

Pennsylvania 

Some  years  ago  we  exposed 
several  seed  schemes  that  offered 
miracle  wheat  and  corn  and  oats, 
some  to  be  sold  only  on  contract,  with 
an  agreement  to.  take  all  the  pro¬ 
duce  the  following  year.  The  prom¬ 
ise  was  not  kept  and  the  seed  was 
worthless.  It  was  the  same  “buy 
back”  plan  we  still  have  with  us. 

In  reference  to  “limited”  policies 
one  of  our  readers  wrote  a  company 
who  offered  them  to  him,  as  follows: 

“Before  sending  any  funds  any¬ 
where,  or  to  anyone,  I  usually  desire 
to  know  or  see  beforehand,  exactly 
what  I  am  getting  for  those  funds. 
So — before  signing  any  agreement  or 
paying  any  premium,  the  first  essen¬ 
tial  is  to  read  the  Policy  Form,  espec¬ 
ially  the  ‘small  print’,  and  digest 
same.  Some  years  ago  I  purchased  a 
Hospitalization  Policy  and  was 
amazed  at  what  I  was  NOT  entitled 
to,  after  swallowing  the  oratory  of 
the  agreeable  young  solicitor.  They 
also,  had  an  impressive  list  of  Ben- 
fits  with  ‘Limitations’,  some  of  which 
(Limitations)  cancelled  the  very 
items,  which  made  up  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  charges  (Hospital, 
etc.)  which  I  had  to  pay  for  a  previ¬ 
ous  illness.  That  transaction  has 
made  me  more  cautious  about  ‘Lim¬ 
ited’  Policies.” 

We  publish  this  letter  because  the 
analysis  of  the  limited  policy  is  the 
experience  of  many.  Policies  should 
be  read  and  understood  before  they 
are  signed. 

A  man  came  to  a  farm  on  the 
Sidney-Walton  road  and  offered  to 
sell  a  flock  of  White  Leghorns, 
which  he  stated  were  ready  to  lay,  at 
one  dollar  a  bird.  However  the  birds 
would  not  be  sold  unless  the  farmer 
turned  over  to  the  man  300  red 
hens  for  $1.75  apiece.  The  red  hens 
were  worth  $2.25  to  $2.50  each,  but 
the  farmer  thought  the  deal  was  fair 
as  leghorns  ready  to  lay  would  be 
a  bargain  for  him  and  he,  agreed  to 
the  exchange.  The  red  hens  were 
loaded  into  the  man’s  truck.  The 
$1.75  per  hen  was  paid  and  he  drove 
away.  The  farmer  has  not  seen  the 
man  since.  The  White  Leghorns  have 
not  been  received  and  not  knowing 
the  man’s  name  or  location  there 
seems  to  be  no  way  of  locating  him. 
This  is  another  person  and  scheme 
that  readers  should  wa,tch  out  for.  If 
he  appears  in  your  neighborhood  try 
and  notify  a  State  Trooper  before  he 
gets  away,  but  in  any  event  get  the 
car  license  number  and  anything  else 
that  would  identify  him. 

I  sold  500  Gloxinia  seedlings  to 
Wollrath  &  Sons,  Inc.,  of  Lexington, 
Mass,  and  delivered  them  person¬ 
ally.  They  were  valued  at  $125  and 
payment  was  promised  the  following 
week.  I  never  received  the  money. 
Can  you  help?  a. 

Connecticut 

We  were  able  to  get  one  payment 
of  $50  but  as  further  settlements 
were  not  forthcoming,  the  account 
was  given  to  an  attorney,  and  $30 
was  collected.  No  further  payments 
were  made  and  suit  was  brought,  but 
Wollrath  &  Son  through  their  at¬ 
torneys  proposed  a  plan  to  take  care 
of  their  old  debts  that  would  enable 
them  to  carry  on  their  business  and 
eventually  all  bills  would  be  paid. 
If  the  plan  worked  and  some  assets 
realized,  they  would  be  divided 
among  the  creditors.  We  hope  their 
plan  will  succeed. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


You  get  all  the  crop  with  a  Hume  Reel! 
Even  down-tangled  beans  are  lifted 
gently,  fed  evenly  without  shattering  to 
the  cutter  bar.  Ideal  in  small  grain,  too. 
If  your  beans  go  down  don’t  be  out!  See 
your  Hume  dealer  now.  The  Hume  Pick* 
up  Reel  fits  every  combine. 


lor  complete  information  if 
your  dealer  cannot  supply  you. 


tyiti.  AU 
Gom&utei. 


H.  0.  HUME  COMPANY  •  mendota,  oo,  iu. 


BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 
OREGON,  ILLINOIS 


i  Cutting  height  up  to  14" 

I  Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 

I  Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

I  Ideal  far  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow* 
ing 

I  Protected  heavy -d  u  »  y 
parts  far  all*  weather 
.  operation 


See  it  at  your 
dealers  now  — 
or  write: 


3  MODELS 


5  ft.  cut 
6*8"  cut 

9*6"  cut 


Still  Available 

Some  models  of  the  SEAMAN 
Rotary  Tiller,  the  farm  size  tillage 
machine  that  saves  time,  money 
and  land  in  tillage  and  other  year 
long  operations. 

Still  available 

A  few  excellent  dealer  franchises 
for  those  who  can  meet  the  high 
service  standards.  For  free  infor¬ 
mation,  write: 

PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


[Owego,  N.Y. 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


I  N 


HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send  4 
same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%  )plus  two  3c 
stamps  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in 
plastic  ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer 
limited.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

DEPT.,  R-5  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty.  . 
231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  *>• 


PATENTS 
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When  Chickens  Molt 

Why  does  a  chicken  molt?  I’d  like 
to  see  some  discussion  of  this  subject. 
Oneida  County,  N.Y.  b.  h. 

A  chicken  molts  during  the  late 
Summer  and  Fall  possibly  because  of 
the  shorter  hours  of  daylight  at  that 
time.  However,  the  molt  cannot  be 
completely  prevented  even  with  the 
use  of  artificial  light,  so  other  fac¬ 
tors  of  unknown  origin  are  associated 
with  the  molt.  Temperature  has  some 
bearing  on  the  subject  but,  when 
chickens  have  been  kept  at  a  uni¬ 
form  temperature,  the  molt  is  simp¬ 
ly  delayed  somewhat  and  not  actu¬ 
ally  prevented.  Under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  of  light  and  heat,  the  molt 
will  last  from  two  to#  four  months, 
varying  with  each  individual  bird. 
It  can  be  shortened  by  exposing 
the  birds  to  artificial  light  so  as  to 
maintain  a  14-hour  day,  counting 
both  natural  and  artificial  light. 

Feeding  will  not  directly  affect  the 
molt,  unless  one  uses  a  strictly  exper¬ 
imental  ration  that  produces  some 
nutritional  deficiency.  With  mash 
normally  in  supply,  molting  chickens 
should  be  fed  all  the  grain  they  care 
to  eat  twice  daily.  Body  maintenance 
is  the  chief  requirement,  and  this  is 
met  by  grain  feeding.  Mash  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  its  high  protein,  mineral 
and  vitamin  content,  and  the  birds 
will  eat  all  they  need  if  they  have  it 
available. 


New  Corn  for  Geese 

I  will  soon  have  some  new  corn 
available  for  feeding  to  my  geese. 
Will  this  be  advisable?  If  not,  how 
should  I  proceed?  Would  there  be 
any  advantage  in  mixing  other  grains 
with  this  corn  for  the  geese? 

Tioga,,  County,  N.  Y.  J.  J.  N. 

It  would  not  be  advisable  to  feed 
new  corn  to  geese  until  after  freez¬ 
ing  weather,  so  that  it  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  cured,  unless  the  birds  have  had 
access  to  it  gradually  all  through  the 
early  Fall  and  thereby  are  adjusted 
to  it.  There  would  be  no  advantage 
to  mixing  any  other  grains  with  the 
corn,  unless  the  former  were  consid¬ 
erably  lower  in  price. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  this  department  20o  pet 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  eeeb  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  bos  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  tbs  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  date  of  issue. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

WOMAN:  Capable,  reliable,  middleaged  housekeeper- 

eook  for  country  home  NE  Virginia,  complete  with 
all  modern  equipment  and  appliances.  Assume  full 
charge  of  house.  Owners  away  part  time ;  extra  help 
employed  when  needed.  Good  salary.  Please  reply 
fully  giving  age;  nationality;  names  and  addresses 
ot'  present  and  past  employers.  BOX  6548,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


LOOKING  for  woman  to  help  with  two  young  children 
and  household.  Country  home.  $100  a  month.  Please 
furnish  photo  and  references.  Mrs.  Paul  Arbon,  Cedar 
Swamp  Rd.,  Glen  Head,  Long  Island. 


HANDYMAN  and  wife  who  would  like  to  spend 
Winter  in  Florida.  Room,  board  and  small  salary. 
Write  Oceanside  Court,  A-l-A,  St.  Augustine, 

Florida. 


HERDSMAN  for  heTd  of  24  purebred  Guernseys.  14 
milking,  on  farm  nead  Albany,  N.  Y.  Married  or 
single.  Age  or  experience  not  a  determining  qualifi¬ 
cation.  Good  character  and  interest  in  Guernsey  cattle 
essential.  Top  wages.  BOX  6537,  Rural  New-Yorkor. 


HOUSEWORKER,  plain  cook,  other  help;  own  private 
living  quarters.  Write  Mrs.  G.  Campbell,  Paterson 
Ave.,  Newton,  N.  J. 


WANTED:  Girl  or  woman  to  help  in  a  small  modern. 

equipped  boarding  house.  General  housework.  Must 
be  willing,  clean  and  able.  State  age  and  salary. 
Mrs.  Eusner,  Monticello,  N.  Y. 


HANDYMAN:  Middleaged,  single,  permanent  work 
around  kennel  and  grounds.  Good  suburban  en¬ 
vironment.  Private  room  and  bath.  $100  month.  Dr. 
Finkelsteifl,  Norristown,  Pa. 


COUPLE,  experienced,  young,  references,  pleasant 
home,  near  city.  BOX  6538.  Rural  New-Yorker  or 
call  Teaneck  7-2836. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  single  business  woman.  5-room 
house,  room,  radio,  board,  $50.  Monthly  start. 
Opportunity  additional  work  in  neighborhood.  No 
July-August  work.  Two  weeks  vacation  with  pay. 
"'bite,  Protestant,  30-60  preferred.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Hartich,  750  St.  Marks  Ave.,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. 


CHILDREN’S  nurse  or  care  of  children.  Pleasant, 
capable,  clean.  affectionate  perscki.  Cook  for 

children  and  self.  Do  children’s  laundry.  Must  have 
excellent  character  references.  Infant  expected,  boy 
hvo  years,  girls  four  and  10  years.  Salary  $40. 
Position  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y.  Contact  BOX  6539, 
"Oral  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  needed  on  egg  farm  where  the  seventh  day 
Sabbath  is  kept,  instead  of  the  venerable  day  of 
sun.  To  live  with  widower  in  8-room  house.  $30 
?  week,  board,  etc.  E.  B.  Hawkins,  Lake  Ronkon- 
koma.  New  York. 


KENNEL  help  wanted,  reliable,  preferably,  middle- 
apd.  References  required.  Katharina  Lehfeldt, 
teekeldorf  Kennels,  Van  Emburgh  Ave.,  Westwood, 

New  Jersey. 


SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm.  Good  wages,  room  and 
board.  Abe  Mierop,  Blaiistown,  New  Jersey. 


STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be 
5  ft.  7  in.  tall,  strong.  Companion  and  care  for 
young  active  semi-invalid  lady,  $35  a  week,  room, 
board.  Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ 

COOK-Houseworker,  experiecned,  wait  table,  not  much 

cleaning,  no  laundry,  easy  position.  Family  two 
adults,  own  room.  bath.  Give  full  refeernces,  particu- 
iars,  age.  Mrs.  R.  Palmer,  Amenia,  N.  Y. _ 

COUPLE  for  country  home  in  northern  Connecticut. 

Wife  competent  cook,  general.  Husband  gardener, 
handyman.  Exceptionally  comfortable  quarters,  pleasant 
working  conditions.  Wages  desired  and  references  must 
be  given  in  first  letter.  P.  O.  BOX  84,  Ashley  Falls, 
Mass, _ _ _ 

MAN :  Good  shingler,  $50  month,  board.  BOX  142, 

Raymond.  N.  H. _ _ 

A  permanent  job  for  a  single,  trustworthy  experi¬ 

enced  man  on  a  poultry  farm,  with  board,  room  and 
laundry.  State  age  and  wages.  Joe  Rigazio,  R.  F.  D. 
1,  Buzzards  Bay,  Mass. _ 

EXPERIENCED  dairyman  with  family  helper-strictly 
sober,  farm  reared.  Complete  charge  handling,  milk¬ 
ing  35-50  Holsteins,  Surge  milkers.  Capable  driving 
truck.  Offer  mild  climate,  house  (bath-electrcity), 
stoneless  garden,  farm  on  water,  good  schools,  near 
Norfolk,  Virginia.  Good  wages  plus  bonus  milk  pro¬ 
duced.  Tice  Bros.,  Moyock,  N.  C. _ 

SINGLE  elderly  gardener,  handyman,  care  vegetable 
garden,  small  place,  few  fruit  trees,  no  farm  ani¬ 
mals.  Year  round  poistion.  BOX  6540,  Rural  New- 
YOrker. _ _ 

REGISTERED  nur»«*,  salary  $1,484-$S,1T«.  Inanlifl 

R  G.  Wearaa,  M.  D„  8  actor  Dir  attar,  Wmm4o 

Stata  School,  Wassale,  N.  Y. _ 

MACHINE  milker*,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  leas  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Wearae,  Sr.  Director,  Waaaalc 
State  School,  Wa»aaie,  N.  Y. _ ___ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 

month,  house  and  privilege*.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a .  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ _ _ _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Alio  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ _ _ _____ 

COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country 

home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 
housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6138.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ , 

FEMALE  attendants  wanted:  Salary  $2,568.  to 

$3,399.60  per  year  (includes  emergency  increase), 
five  annual  raises ;  experience  not  necessary ;  living  in 
accommodations;  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave;  18 
years  or  over,  Creedmoor  State  Hospital,  Queens 
Village.  New  York  City. _ _ 

FARMER:  Married,  able  plan  and  operate  farm  in 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y.  20  cows,  200  chickens.  State 
wages  expected  and  full  particulars.  Address  BOX 
6501,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  no  dependants,  permanent  po¬ 
sition.  homelike  quarters,  modern  improvements, 
small  place,  near  towns.  Gardener,  handyman,  with 
car.  Wife  help  housework.  Family  two  adults,  often 
away.  State  qualifications,  wages,  first  letter.  BOX 
284,  Rye.  N.  Y. 


TRAINED  attendants  or  practical  nurses.  Full 

maintenance,  good  pay,  social  security,  vacation 
and  sick  leave  with  pay  after  first  year.  Apply 
Mabel  Ford,  Supervisor,  Masonic  Hospital,  Walling¬ 
ford,  Conn. 


WANTED :  Experienced  married  man  on  Long  Island 
dairy  farm;  machine  milking.  For  information,  write 
BOX  6502,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male.  Single  man  for  lawn,  tree  and 
shrub  maintenance.  Permanent.  Excellent  working 
conditions.  Apply  National  Agricultural  College,  Farm 
School  Post  Office,  Bucks  County,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Experienced  apple  pickers.  Can  earn  good 
wages  while  enjoying  vacation  with  families,  living 
in  trailers.  Beautiful  Hudson  River  Valley.  Within 
easy  driving  distance  of  Catskills,  Berkshires  and 
Albany  State  Capitol.  Water,  electricity  and  other 
conveniences  available.  Season  Sept  7th  to  Oct  15th. 
Write  Ogden  Farms,  Kinderhook,  N.  Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Elderly  woman  for  small  but 
thoroughly  modernized  farm  house  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Family  of  two  persons  without  children. 
Protestants.  Some  cooking  and  light  housekeeping. 
BOX  6503,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HELPER  for  children's  cottage  in  Episcopal  In¬ 
stitution  on  Long  Island.  Mother  with  child  ac¬ 
cepted.  BOX  6504,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  couple  for  work  on  modem  poul¬ 
try  farm,  three  miles  from  Paterson.  Two.  room 
apartment  furnished.  Man  to  work  on  farm,  woman  to 
candle  eggs  and  do  light  housework.  Good  wages. 
Write  Bezpa’s  Poultry  Farm,  Little  Falls,  N.  J. 


POULTRYWOMAN:  $150  monthly,  heat,  light, 

modern  apartment;  vacation,  bonus,  day-off.  Experi¬ 
enced  brooding,  capetting,  vaccinating.  Clean  habits, 
healthy,  energetic.  With  children  acceptable.  BOX 
6511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SINGLE  man  to  work  on  dairy  farm.  Mostly  bam 
work.  Must  be  able  to  handle  milking  machines. 
Good  hours.  Apply  Charles  J.  Blunt,  Herdsman, 
Rutgers  College  Dairy  Farm,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 
HOUSEKEEPER,  not  over  45,  home  on  Long  Island. 
BOX  6512,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN:  General  housework,  tend  small  child  in 
one  story  modern  house,  rural.  C.  Steinberg,  Wilton, 
Conn. 


MAN  or  couple,  experienced  farmers,  poultryman, 
handyman,  gardener,  plain  cooking,  houseworker, 
refined,  teetotlers,  good  natured,  willing;  good  home, 
steam  heat,  own  room,  bath  or  private  modern  de¬ 
tached  apartment.  Thursday  off.  Vacation.  Will  wait 
right  party.  Give  references,  particulars,  first  letter, 
photos.  Five  acre  estate  between  Sussex  and  Ham¬ 
burg,  N.  J.  Adult  gentile  owners.  BOX  6516,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  couple,  man  caretaker  and  gardener, 
wife  to  help  with  household.  Must  be  sober  and 
reliable.  Year  round  position.  P.  O.  BOX  1.  West 
Park,  N.  Y. 


YOUNG  agricultural  school  graduate  to  learn  practi¬ 
cal  farming  for  future  manager  with  opportunity’ 
of  ownership.  Living  quarters  and  meals  available. 
BOX  6517,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARM  manager:  Delaware  County.  Raise  dairy  and 
beef  cattle,  grow  all  crops,  no  milking.  Modem 
house.  Near  village,  school  bus  available.  BOX  6518, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  middleaged  couple  (no 

children).  Take  complete  charge  small  dairy  farm. 
125  acres  near  Cambridge,  New  York.  Separate  apart¬ 
ment  with  bath,  electricity,  oil  heating  system.  Farm 
us*l  by  owners  for  occasional  weekends  and  vacation. 
Wife  to  cook  and  do  housekeeping.  Enclose  pictures, 
state  salary  and  references  in  first  letter.  BOX  6519, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Woman,  35-45,  to  do  light  cooking  and 
assist  owner  with  geraniums  in  greenhouses.  One 
preferring  home  to  high  wages.  Bonus  for  effort. 
Jersey  Shore.  BOX  6520,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  and  cattle  man,  middleaged  on  small 
Columbia  County  farm  on  share  basis.  In  answering 
give  following  in  first  letter:  experience,  references, 
toms  and  when  available.  BOX  6521,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POULTRYMAN  wanted  by  large  poultry  farm, 
living  quarters  furnished,  experienced  with 
and  brooding,  handy  with  tools,  wife  to  work 
time  or  more  in  store  or  egg  department,  good 
near  Caldwell,  New  Jersey.  Box  6419. 


SINGLE,  sober,  dependable  man  assist  owner  on 
poultry  farm.  Good  home,  board,  salary.  Give  age, 
experience,  wages,  references.  Coventry  Poultry  Farm, 
Route  4,  Rockville,  Conn. _ 

-  MARRIED  man.  must  have  good  knowledge  dairy  cows, 
De  Laval  machines.  Good  house,  wages  to  right  man. 
Box  6408. _ _ 

EXPERIENCED  Poultryman,  over  thirty,  married, 
with  good  knowledge  of  tractor  operation,  as  second 
man  on  poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Good  pay,  excellent 
house,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  bath.  References 
required. 

A.  Peter,  Content  Farms.  Cambridge.  New  York 

WORKING  farm  manager,  married,  take  charge 
small  (30  milkers)  Jersey  dairy  farm  in  central 
Vermont.  Help.  Modern  house.  Give  references,  ex¬ 
perience,  salary  expected.  Possibility  shares.  BOX 
6526,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEACHERS  also  assistants,  resident  optional.  Low 
elementary  grades.  Immediate.  City  and  country 
schools.  22  Buckingham  Rd.,  Brookyln,  N.  Y. _ 

MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
pay.  W’e  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 
paid.  Write  or  call  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.,  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122. _ 

WANTED:  For  apple  picking,  young  man  or  woman. 

$50  per  week.  Six  miles  from  Trenton  and  Fairless 
steel  plant,  with  good  jobs  available.  Harold  Hall, 
Yardley,  Pa, _ 

WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  to  the  Dairy  Department,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Good  experienced  cook,  for  busi¬ 
ness  couple,  and  care  for  two  children  school  age. 
Permanent  good  home,  private  room.  References. 
Salary  $100  per  month.  Mrs.  Harry  Panman,  Liberty, 
New  York,  _ _ _ 

YOUNG  woman,  domestic,  for  care  of  two  children, 
6-room  home,  assist  cooking;  nice  family.  $80 
month.  Reply  Mrs.  P.  Sabloff,  46  South  Main  St., 
Liberty,  N.  Y, _ _ 

WANTED;  Careful  apple  pickers.  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Picking  conditions  good.  September  to 
November.  Walter  Wats,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  aTe  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
AVAILABLE  October  1,  single  man  in  middle  forties, 
wishes  position  in  small  estate  or  small  dairy. 
Lifetime  experience  in  all  farm  work.  Abie  to  drive 
automobile.  Worked  on  present  job  for  past  five  years. 
BOX  6547,  Rural  New-Y~orker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPING  position,  young  widow  with  three 
year  old  son.  Thoroughly  experienced.  Modern  farm 
only.  Give  full  details.  BOX  6527,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

GRADUATE  agriculturist  with  over  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  management  and  horticultural 
work  seeks  employment  as  instructor  or  consultant. 
BOX  6541,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  fine  all-around  mechanic,  all 
tools,  equipment,  repairs;  good  health;  character, 
conscientious,  dependable,  no  smoking,  drinking; 
married.  BOX  6542,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

YOUNG  man  25,  agricultural  graduate  seeks  position 
in  hatchery.  Knowdelge  humidity,  temperature;  air 
ration  control,  disease,  sanitation,  pullorum  testing. 
BOX  6546,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WORKING  farm  manager  desires  permanent  position. 

Complete  knowledge  management  practices,  both 
dairy  and  crops.  Can  produce  to  best  expectations. 
Available  October  1.  BOX  6522,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PRACTICAL  nurse  or  housekeeper  in  institution  or 

home  for  adults  or  children.  BOX  6523,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

FARMER,  middleaged,  with  experience  with  pure¬ 

bred  cattle,  sheep,  crops,  gardening,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  wants  position  as  working  farm  manager. 
No  liquor  nor  tobacco.  BOX  6524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  experienced  man  with  small  family,  de¬ 

sires  position  to  operate  small  farm.  Good  wages, 
working  conditions.  Handy  with  tools.  BOX  6513, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  available,  thoroughly  experienced  in 

all  branches  modern  agriculture  and  herd  manage¬ 
ment.  Only  first  class  proposition  considered.  BOX 
6514,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale;  90  acres,  two  houses,  barn,  etc.  Conveni¬ 
ences;  150  miles  New  York  City.  $3,200.  Write 
Philipp  Kehr,  8  Benton  Ave,,  Walton,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  home,  village  or  farm,  New  York. 

Within  150  miles  New  York  City.  Give  particu- 
lars.  BOX  6508,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FLORIDA  farm,  20  acres  loam,  bearing  orange 
grove,  house,  timber,  brook,  abundance  fish,  game; 
near  town.  $2,500.  BOX  6509,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

200  ACRES  of  “the  good  earth”  in  the  best  state., 
of  cultivation.  Drive-thru  basement  barn.  Com¬ 
plete  line  of  machinery.  40  head  high  grade  stock. 
Modern  home.  City  water.  Macadam  road,  Herkimer 
County.  Basloe  “Sells  the  Earth,'*  Herkimer,  N.  Y, 

FARM  wanted:  100-250  acres,  reasonable;  New  York, 
Pennsylvania.  State  full  particulars.  Terms.  BOX 
6525,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 
farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

RENSSELAER  County:  287  acres,  modern  barn,  40 

ties,  electric  trench  cleaner,  milk  room,  other 
barns,  two  silos.  63  acres  corn,  oats,  wheat,  estimated 
200  tons  hay.  Modern  home,  three  baths,  fire  places, 
oil  hot  water  heat.  Easily  financed.  F.  C.  Spaulding, 
Phone  Albany  77-3385,  East  Greenbush,  New  York. 


NEW  farm  and  business  catalog  free!  Just 

Maine  to  Flordia.  Bargains  from  $1,000 
West's.  9-H,  Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 


out! 
up ! 


FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Greenwich, 
New  York.  — 


HOUSE,  4  rooms  on  estate.  4  miles  nearest  town. 

75  miles  N.  Y.  C.  All  conveniences.  Prefer  retired 
couple.  Low  rent,  can  be  partially  worked  out  by 
adaptable  persons.  BOX  6533,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  100  acre  dairy  farm  and  livestock  auction 

business.  Good  barns,  chicken  coop  for  500  layers, 
two  houses,  water  and  electriicty,  on  state  road.  Good 
location.  Price  $40,000;  $15,000  cash,  balance  on  easy 
terms.  BOX  6534,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes  farms, 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


BEAUTIFUL  farm  estate,  90  level  tillable  acres, 
modern  conveniences,  A-l  condition.  South  Albany. 
Pictures.  BOX  6535,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


%  mile  town,  southern  N.  Y. ;  1,350  laying  pullets; 
two  hogs,  straw,  grain,  tools,  garden  tractor,  all  im¬ 
plements;  camp  lots;  8-room  home,  steam  heat,  gas 
electricity,  bath,  oak  floors,  Venetian  blinds,  sun 
porch,  telephone,  never  failing  water.  Brooder  houses, 
carpenter  shop,  other  buildings ;  large  hennery,  ca¬ 
pacity  2,000.  Feed  elevated.  45  acres  woods,  100,000 
{,*•  ti'flber,  low  taxes.  Immediate  income.  Price 
$23,600;  $17,000  down,  balance  terms.  Owner.  BOX 
6536,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


NEW  Catalog;  300  listing*.  Farm*,  e»tates,  homes. 

P.  J.  Cummtng*.  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 


and  country  home*  mailed  free.  New 
Le  Gore,  Realtor.  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


waterfront. 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 

farm  bargain*,  write  for  new  eatalog.  Address: 
Koehler- Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Btroudaburg  8491-J-4. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

HOMES,  businesses,  camps,  farms,  ranches !  Wants  ? 

Lists!  Hendrickson  Bros.,  (31  Yr.),  Cobleskill, 

"Eastern”  N.  Y. 


GENERAL  store  in  a  lively  town  on  a  main  state 

road  stocked  with  groceries,  dry  good,  boots,  shoes, 
hardware  everything  including  property  for  $20,000, 
James  Williams,  Clinton,  N.  Y. _ 

FARMS,  stores,  hotels,  tourists  homes,  gas  stations. 

$2,000  gets  country  home.  300  acres  equipt,  52 
cows,  $19-$20,000  year  income;  terms.  Write.  Let 
your  wants  be  known.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  46-224. 


FOR  Sale  —  80  acre  farm.  All  offers  considered.  Mary 
Utter,  Medusa,  N.  Y. _ _ 

EXCEPTIONAL  young  Apple  Orchard,  30  acres  full 
bearing,  35  acres  just  starting.  10  miles  from 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  on  U.S.  11,  with  unlimited  retail 
sales  possibilities.  Modern  mechanical  equipment.  Cold 
Storage  and  two  homes.  Priced  to  settle  estate.  Write 
for  details.  Forster  Brothers  Orchard,  Brewertown, 
N.Y. 


HOUSEKEEPER,  no  lifting,  home,  immediately. 

BOX  6515,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

YOUNG  veteran,  single,  June  Agricultural  College 

graduate,  some  experience,  desires  to  contact  owner 
contemplating  sale  modern  up-to-date  dairy  farm 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Eastern  Pensylvania.  Wishes 
work  with  present  owner  for  further  experience  with 
view  to  purchase  within  year.  BOX  6505,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


YOUNG  former  working  foreman  of  large  Texas  cattle 

ranch  with  lifetime  experience  wants  job  on  beef 
farm.  Married,  sober,  reliable,  no  children.  Can 
assume  large  responsibility.  Mr.  George  Hagan,  Box 
171,  Islip  Terrace,  New  York.  Phone:  Islip  4327 


large.  No  liquor.  Lifetime  experience, 
sidered.  BOX  6506.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


onaica 


on  daify  farm.  Available  September  1 
BOX  6507,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WORKING  farm  manager  desires  job  on  dairy  farm 
Lifetime  experience.  U.  S.  A.  graduate,  married. 
Prefer  place  needing  building  up,  but  not  essential. 
Can  furnish  references.  BOX  6528,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  on  small  farm  or  estate.  Experienced 

farmer,  gardener,  handyman.  Reliable,  married  man 
with  family.  Separate  house.  BOX  6529,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


SINGLE  man,  57,  desires  position  as  gardener,  care- 

taker,  reliable.  BOX  6530,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POULTRYMAN,  farmer,  married,  working  manager 

reliable,  sober,  can  take  complete  charge,  modern 
living  quarters;  desires  position  October  1.  Has 
driver's  license.  Excellent  references.  BOX  6531 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


married,  shares,  salary.  BOX 
6532,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 

WANTED:  Dairy  farm  on  share  basis,  20  or  more 

cows,  will  invest  half  interest  in  stock.  R.  g 
Douglas.  Clarksville,  Maryland. _ 

15  ACRE  completely  equipped  chicken  farm:  modern 

8-room  house,  garage,  barn,  190  ft.  3-story  chicken 
barn,  swimming  pool.  One  hour  to  N.  Y.  C  Price 
$35,000.  Dumont,  Broker,  Box  478,  Pompton  Plains 
New  Jersey. _ 

1%  HOURS  N.  Y.  C.  100  acres.  Prime  apple  fruit 
farm;  3,500  heat  poultry  house,  automatic.  Tractor, 
syrayer,  9-rom  modernized  house.  Big  income  Re¬ 
tiring.  $35,000,  terms.  MU  7-7644  or  BOX  6543 
Rural  New-Yorker. _  ' 

WANTED ;  Good  dairy  farm.  Retail  route  con¬ 

sidered.  BOX  6544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WISH  to  rent  October  1_  small  farm  house,  im¬ 

provements,  or  small  housd  with  some  ground,  close 
to  town;  reasonable  rent;  elderly  couple,  no  children 
BOX  6543,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

PROFITABLE,  operating  farm  wanted;  modern  resi¬ 

dence,  A1  henneries  and  buildings;  acreage  per¬ 
mitting  development;  150  miles.  BOX  1308,  Grand 
Central  Station,  N.  Y.  C.  _ 

CHENANGO  County,  N.  Y. :  237  acres,  bare  farm,  on 

macadam  road,  large  barn,  12-room  house  with  ali 
improvements.  Price  $12,000.  Half  down.  Postupack 
with  Giles,  Triangle.  N.  Y.  Whitney  Point  89-F-22. 

FOR  Sale:  House  and  cottage  in  North  Carolina. 

Modern  conveniences,  mountain  air.  Ideal  retired 
couple.  $8,500  for  both.  Owner,  J.  G.  White,  Pine 
Mountain  Valley,  Georgia. _ 

OUTSTANDING  dairy  livestock  farm.  Description  and 
itemized  inventory.  Charles  Wiggin,  Chester,  New 
Hampshire. _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Retail  feed,  roofing,  poultry  supplies  also 

glass  and  paint  store  for  sale  in  south  west  eentral 
New  York.  Doing  $55,000  a  year  business.  Stock  on 
inventory  cash.  Will  sell  building  or  rent  same. 
BOX  6549,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ALLEGANY  County  farms.  Bare  or  stocked,  imme¬ 
diate  possession.  Write  Collins,  Birdsall,  N.  Y. 
Phone  Angelica  4795. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y.  _ 

PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon ; 

5  lb.  can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

SHELLED  Peanuts:  Buy  direct  and  roast  them  your¬ 
self.  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10  pounds  $3.00;  50 

pounds  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  J,  P.  Councill 
Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest.  Five 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6-5  lb.  $660.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York, _ ' _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

poatage  paid  $1.00.  Nalaon  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Fail*.  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ '**» 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover,  60  pound  can  $8.75. 
J.  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  leeks 
direct  from  farmer.  BOX  6544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


MAN,  elderly,  wants  board  in  country.  McMahon, 
35  Pilling  St.,  Brooklyn,  New  York. _ 

SEMI-PROFESSIONAL  man  wants  country  house¬ 
keeping  rooms  Give  full  particulars.  BOX  6545, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care ;  unwed  mothers  cate* 
kept  confidential, _ 

CONVALESCENT  home  with  care.  Permanent  or 
by  month.  Reasonable.  Mrs.  Theodora  Davenport, 
Box  392,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. _ 

LARGE  pleansant  room,  good  bed  and  board,  bath. 
Rates  reasonable.  Mrs,  A.  Hamm,  Edmeston,  N.  Y. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale:  Northern  grown  cedar  posts,  poles,  all 
sizes,  lengths,  best  for  durability.  Fletcher  Farms, 
Norwood,  New  York. 


WANTED:  Used  bulldozer  or  snowplow  for  a  cater- 
piltr  D-4  wide  gauge  tractor.  Glen  Hinkle,  Fonda, 
New  York. 


WANTED:  Massey  Harris  self  propeller  combine.  7 
ft.  cut  and  in  any  condition.  Koppenol  Bros., 
Westover,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  Silo,  wood  or  concrete  approx.  12x30.  Must 
be  good  condition.  Write  details.  Dellwood  Farm, 
vMt.  Kiscb,  N.  Y.  Phone  6-4148. 


WANTED:  Late  model  grain  drill,  heavy  disc  harrow 
Ford  Ferguson  tractor.  BOX  6510,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


BEES  Queens-ltalian  or  Caucasion,  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  gentleness  and  good  wintering,  $1.25  each 
by  return  mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. 


WANTED :  Hydraulic  cider  press  with  elevator  racks, 
cloth  filter,  etc.  Monarch  preferred  or  equal. 
Arthur  E.  Boltz,  Orchard  House.  Dedham,  Mass. 


COOLER,  bottler,  sterilizer-washer,  boiler,  $850. 
G.  M.  Proctor,  P.  O.  BOX  245,  Canaan,  N.  H. 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


(^jl 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
2  5-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5-lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
16  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


-DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.  N.  *9,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

I  Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

■  1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 

Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

—  2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the  ■ 

number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth.  | 

■  My  name -  P.  O.  Address _ —  ■ 

I  raise - (number)  calves  My  breed  is -  —  _ 

®  My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name _  P.  O.  Address _ ' 


fed  CAF-STAR  and  DOTS 


Typical  of  the  fine  animals  raised  at  Dawnwood  Farms,  these  beautiful 
yearlings  were  started  on  CAF-STAR  followed  up  by  DOTS. 


Identical  Holstein  twin  heifers,  2  months  old,  now  being  fed  on  CAF- 
STAR.  See  them  and  other  twins— also  Candy  and  Sandy— at  Dawnwood 
Farms  Exhibit  at  the  Fair. 


Candy  and  Sandy  were  bred  at  13  months.  Both  calved  under  2  years  with 
fine  heifer  calves.  They  were  bred  again  for  second  calves  and  are  3 
months  with  calf.  They  will  be  2  years  and  5  months  old  September  3. 


FINE  NEW  PELLET  FEED 

After  thorough  testing  and  long  use  at 
Dawnwood  Farms,  we  can  now  offer  you 
DOTS  to  help  your  calves  grow  into  big¬ 
ger,  sturdier  animals  with  capacity  for  big 
production. 

This  formula  feed  in  pellet  form  was  de¬ 
veloped  as  a  follow-up  dry  feed  for  calves 
when  being  weaned  from  the  liquid  CAF- 
STAR  feeding.  DOTS  help  prevent  the  set¬ 
back  that  may  occur  at  weaning. 

And  DOTS  stimulate  rumination  at  an 
early  age.  The  calf  begins  to  chew  its  cud; 
the  digestive  organs  develop  sooner.  Ask 
your  dealer  for  DOTS.  <- 

AT  THE  FAIR.,  VISIT  THE 
DAWNWOOD  FARMS  EXHIBIT 


Photo:  Bo  &  Joan  Steffanson;  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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There's  Good  Value  in  Wood  Chips 

♦ 

- — — — —  By  Ron  Richardson  - - 


VERY  useful  product  that 
farmers  can  harvest  off  their 
woodlots  is  wood  chips.  While 
not  worth  their  weight  in  gold, 
wood  chips  made  from  other¬ 
wise  valueless  logging  left¬ 
overs,  thinnings  and  prunings  will  give  a  good 
financial  account  of  themselves  when  used  as 
mulch,  soil  organic  matter,  chicken  litter  or 
animal  bedding. 

With  the  new  portable  machines  now  on  the 
market,  it  is  possible  to  produce  soil-enriching 

chips  from  salvage  wood  and  thinnings  of 

woodlots  at  a  cost  of  from  $2.00-3.00  a  ton. 
Two  men,  working  with  a  small  chipper,  can 
feed  two  cords  of  pole  wood  under  five-inch 
diameter  through  the  machine  in  an  hour. 
That  is  four  tons  of  chips,  which  is  enough  to 
provide  adequate  mulch  for  16  mature  apple 
trees.  Best  of  all,  by  removing  the  wood  from 
your  farm  forest,  you  have  eliminated  a  fire 
hazard  and  increased  the  growing  rate  of  your 
timber  stand. 

Chips  Do  Not  Make  Sour  Soil 

The  former  belief  that  wood  makes  soil 
sour  has  been  thoroughly  disproved  by  farm 
researchers,  according  to  A.  C.  McIntyre,  chief 
of  the  regional  forestry  division,  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service,  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa.  Mr. 
McIntyre  proves  his  case  by  pointing  to  a 
series  of  recent  practical  studies 
carried  on  throughout  the  North¬ 
east.  They  show  that  wood  is  or¬ 
ganic  matter  in  its  cheapest  form. 

Forty  tons  of  wood  chips  applied 
to  five  acres  of  crop  -  land  is  the 
equivalent  of  plowing  under  a 
mature  greeh  manure  crop. 

Used  as  mulch,  the  same  amount 
of  wood  chips  will  provide  or¬ 
ganic  matter  for  about  200  apple 
trees.  Figured  another  way,  40 
tons  of  chips  will  provide  bedding 
for  a  20 -cow  dairy  herd  for  a 
year. 

Research  and  the  practical  ex¬ 
perience  of  a  number  of  farmers 
prove  that  soil  can  absorb  large 
quantities  of  wood  and  have  its 
quality  improved  in  the  process. 

As  much  as  20  tons  of  sawdust 
or  wood  shavings  can  be  added 
to  an  acre  of  land  and  safely 
worked  into  the  soil  if  adequate 
amounts  of  suitable  nitrogen 
fertilizer  are  also  used. 

The  value  of  wood  chips  as  a 
soil  enricher  is  well  established. 

By  increasing  the  humus  content, 
wood  chip  mulch  makes  heavy 
soils  porous  and  easier  to  work. 

Soil  aeration  and  root  penetration 
are  improved.  Wood  chip  mulch 
will  quadruple  the  water-holding 
capacity  of  light  soil.  Added  to 
soil  and  worked  into  its  texture, 
they  also  tend  to  halt  both  water 
and  wind  erosion. 

Sawdust  Mulch  tor  Straw¬ 
berries 


In  a  report  issued  last  year,  the  New  Jersey  used  as  bedding,  barns  are  more  easily 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  recom-  cleaned.  To  all  these  advantages,  Mr.  Pulver 
mended  a  wood  mulch  of  from  six  to  eight  adds  ease  of  handling  and  storage,,  particu- 
inch  depth  under  the  limb  spread  of  fruit  •  larly  when  a  blower  or  suction  pipe  is  used. 


trees.  After  the  first  year  it  is  unnecessary  to 
add  nitrogen  to  the  wood  mulch,  the  New 
Jersey  report  stated. 


Wood  Chips  for  Bedding 


Wood  chips 
dairy  farm 


While  chippers  will  process  green  wood  or 
dry  seasoned  wood  with  about  equal  facility, 
chips  produced  for  bedding  should  be  seasoned 
at  least  six  months.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
chips  are  applied  directly  to  the  soil  as  mulch, 
In  actual  practice,  it  is  logical  to  assume  green  wood  is  equally  satisfactory, 
that  wood  chips  will  reach  fields  after  an 

intermediate  use  in  dairy  barns  or  poultry  Wood  as  Soil  Enricher 

houses  as  bedding  and  litter.  Dairies,  in  fact,  The  use  of  wood  as  a  soil  enricher  is  an  old 

offer  today’s  best  market  for  wood  chips.  story  to  quite  a  few  Northeastern  farmers. 

William  Pulver,  operator  of  a  76-cow  dairy  James  G.  Chadbourne  of  North  Bridgeton, 
in  Dutchess  County,  New  York,  reports  he  is  Maine,  has  applied  hardwood  sawdust  and 
completely  sold  on  the  use  of  wood  chips  after  shavings  to  gravelly  loam  soil  on  which  he 
having  given  them  a  thorough  trial  on  his  grows  crops  of  strawberries,  sweet  corn,  cauli- 
farm.  This  dairyman  estimates  it  costs  him  flower  and  cabbage,  doing  so  successfully  for 
about  $7.50  to  produce  a  ton  of  wood  chips  more  than  30  years.  Orchard  operators  in  the 
suitable  for  bedding  and  store  it  in  his  barns  area  around  Sanford,  Maine,  also  report  satis- 
ready  for  use.  This,  he  says,  is  about  one-  factory  results  using  sawdust  as  mulch  for 

fourth  the  cost  of  straw.  The  chips,  it  should  their  trees.  Gardeners,  particularly,  like  wood 

be  added,  come  from  improvement  thinnings  mulch  because  it  keeps  soil  temperatures 
and  prunings  off  the  farm’s  200-acre  woodlot.  more  uniform,  reduces  weed  control  cost  and 
Nor  is  cost  the  only  factor  behind  this  farm-  tends  to  improve  the  soil’s  moisture  retention, 
er’s  enthusiasm  for  wood  chip  bedding.  Mr.  Strawberries,  produced  on  soil  treated  with 
Pulver  says  chips  tend  to  stay  under  an  ani-  wood  mulch,  tend  to  be  cleaner  since  chips 
mal  better  and  provide  firmer  footing  for  the  eliminate  mud  splattering  when  rain  falls, 
cows,  thus  reducing  injuries.  Wood  chips  are  Wood  chip  mulch  in  an  orchard  cushions  the 
cleaner  too,  he  points  out.  They  do  not  cling  fall  of  fruit  and  keeps  the  soil  from  compact- 

to  the  cows  as  straw  does.  Where  chips  are  ing  when  heavy  machinery  passes  over  it. 

Foresters  estimate  that  wood 
suitable  for  chips  is  readily  avail¬ 
able  on  two-thirds  of  the  nation’s 
farms.  Wood  chips,  made  from 
lodging  leftovers  or  improvement 
thinnings,  promise  to  provide  one 
of  the  profitable  differences  be¬ 
tween  good  and  mediocre  forest 
management  on  many  of  the 
country’s  more  than  four  million 
farm  woodlots. 

These  days,  woodlots  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  their  way  on  a  well 
managed  farm.  They  do  this  by 
producing  crops  like  posts,  poles, 
sawlogs,  pulpwood,  fuel  and 
maple  syrup,  some  for  cash  sale 
and  some  for  consumption  on  the 
farm.  Now,  with  a  small  wood 
chipper,  the  woodlot  can  also  be 
a  reliable  and  steady  supplier  of 
high  grade  organic  matter  that 
will  increase  cultivated  crop  yields 
on  other  parts  of  the  farm.  At  the 
same  time,  by  transforming  tree 
Photo:  u.  s.  Dept.  Agriculture  tops,  branches  and  other  non- 
have  been  found  to  make  good  bedding  on  Chauncey  Stillman’s  salable  wood  into  chips  for  use 
in  Amenia,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.;  manager  Owen  Boyd  is  on  the  soil  the  farmer  is  elimin- 
shown  applying  the  chips.  ating  a  serious  Are  hazard  and 

breeding  place  for  crop-destroying 
insect  pests. 

Some  20  different  manufact¬ 
urers  either  have  wood  chippers 
on  the  market  or  about  ready  for 
production.  Unfortunately,  how¬ 
ever,  until  chippers  are  classified 
as  agricultural  implements,  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  seriously  curtailed 
during  the  defense  emergency  by 
lack  of  steel  and  othe  strategic 
metals. 


Studies  conducted  by  the  Rhode 
Island  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station  over  a  four  year  period 
show  that  applications  of  sawdust 
are  most  effective  in  increasing 
strawberry  yields.  The  average 
per  acre  yield  of'  strawberries  on 
land  treated  with  sawdust  mulch 
over  the  period  was  4,858  quarts. 
Similar  areas  mulched  with  straw 
had  an  average  yield  of  only  2,902 
quarts.  Land  on  which  cover  crops 
had  been  used  yielded  3,142  quarts 
per  acre.  The  same  experiment 
station  reported  that  sawdust 
mulch  applications  produced 
larger  and  better  quality  blue¬ 
berries. 


Photo:  Fitchburg  Engineering  Corp. 

Two  men,  working  with  a  small  portable  chipper,  can  feed  about  two  cords 
of  tree  thinnings,  under  five-inch  diameter,  through  the  machine  in  one 
hour.  This  furnishes  four  tons  of  chips,  enough  to  provide  an  adequate 
mulch  for  16  mature  apple  trees.  By  this  operation  and  application,  the  soil 
is  improved  while,  at  the  same  time,  water  runoff  and  erosion  are  controlled. 
The  present  cost  of  this  method  is  $2.00-3.00  per  ton  of  chips  applied. 


Kinds  of  Wood  Chippers 

Chippers  range  in  capacity  from 
two  to  20  cords  of  wood  an  hour; 
costs  vary  accordingly.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  average  farmer 
the  smallest  chippers  appear  to  be 
most  practical.  Portable  models 
are  small,  compact,  heavily  con¬ 
structed  machines  mounted  on 
rubber  tires;  they  can  be  pulled 
along  a  road  behind  a  jeep,  truck 
or  tractor  at  speeds  up  to  35  miles 
an  hour.  Complete  with  power 
unit,  this  type  of  chipper  weighs 
about  one  ton.  It  is  also  possible  to 
buy  a  somewhat  less  expensive 
(Continued  on  Page  563) 
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Artificial  Breeding  Is  Big  Business 

- - - - By  R.  W .  Duck - — - 


ORE  than  four  million  dairy  cows  in 
almost  half  a  million  herds  are  now 
being  used  in  artificial  breeding 
associations  in  the  United  States. 
This  means  that  about  one  out  of 
every  six  dairy  cows  will  be  bred 
artificially  in  1951.  On  January  1,  1951,  there 
were  4,077,706  cows  in  467,224  herds  in  1,653 
artificial  breeding  associations  (ABA)  —  an 
all-time  high  and,  compared  with  the  previ¬ 
ous  year,  an  increase  of  44.2  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  cows  and  25.3  per  cent  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  herds.  Artificial  breeding  associations 
are  being  operated  in  47  States,  Alaska  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Wisconsin  leads  for  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  with  797,513  cows  enrolled.  New  York 
is  second  with  322,443  cows;  Minnesota  third 
with  294,740  cows;  Illinois  fourth  with  284,- 
329  cows;  and  Ohio  fifth  with  276,235  cows 
enrolled.  Of  the  2,104  bulls  in  service  in  1950, 
538,  or  about  one-fourth,  were  proved  bulls 
on  the  basis  of  Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Asso¬ 
ciation  (DHIA)  records,  and  their  daughters 
averaged  432  pounds  of  butterfat. 

There  has  been  a  spectacular  improvement 
in  the  average  number  of  cows  served  by  each 


One  of  the  outstanding  Holstein  females,  sired  by 
NYABC  bulls,  at  the  recent  show  in  Ithaca  was 
this  superior  two-year-old  heifer,  first  in  class, 
held  by  exhibitor  Sylvia  Patchen,  Locke,  Cayuga 
County,  New  York. 

these  in  no  way  could  be  associated  with  those 
of  its  foster  mother.  This  is  therefore  strong 
evidence  that  artificially  bred  calves  will  like¬ 
wise  possess  the  hereditary  characteristics  of 
the  original  sire  and  dam  that  supply  the  initial 
reproductive  cells,  no  matter  by  what  means 
they  are  implanted  in  the  uterus.  While  type 
blood  tests  have  previously  furnished  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  supporting  evidence,  this 
embryo  experiment  is  further  confirmation 
relative  to  the  purity  of  artificial  breeding. 

Artificial  Breeding  in  New  England 


of  diluting  and  processing  bull  semen  had 
made  possible  the  mating  of  outstanding  dairy 
sires  to  numerous  cows  instead  of  just  a  com¬ 
parative  few.  For  example,  the  semen  from 
one  superior  bull  in  Pennsylvania  during  three 
years  was  used  to  impregnate  20,000  cows.  Re¬ 
search  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station  has  shown 
that  some  of  the  newer  drugs,  such  as  peni¬ 
cillin,  streptomycin  and  others  of  the  anti¬ 
biotic  group,  are  effective  in  controlling  un¬ 
desirable  bacterial  growth  in  prepared 
samples  of  bull  semen;  consequently,  they 
have  likewise  proved  to  be  useful  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  fertility  of  the  semen. 

Registry  of  Calves 

If  the  calves  resulting  from  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  are  to  be  registered,  the  rules  of  the  Pure¬ 
bred  Dairy-  Cattle  Association  (PDCA)  must 
be  carefully  followed.  As  soon  as  a  local  asso¬ 
ciation  is  organized  and  before  artificial  breed¬ 
ing  service  starts,  the  secretary  must  apply 
to  the  PDCA.  Application  blanks  and  instruc¬ 
tions  will  then  be  sent.  The  nearest  office 
handling  such  details  can  be  obtained  from 
the  dairy  department  of  the  State  college  con¬ 
cerned. 


*  ...  , 
's'_  ' 


The  Massachusetts  Selective  Breeding  Association  uses  effective  educational  displays,  such  as 
this  presented  at  the  1950  Eastern  States  Exposition,  to  show  the  beneficial  results  which  can 
be  obtained  by  dairy  farmers  through  the  use  of  artificial  insemination. 


The  artificial  breeding  of  dairy  cows  has 
grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  throughout  New 
England,  as  well  as  all  over  the  United  States. 
The  first  organized  association  was  started  in 
New  Jersey  in  May,  1938.  Through  the  New 
England  Council  of  Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciations,  formed  in  1949  in  Massachusetts, 
much  constructive  thought  and  action  has 
been  developed  for  this  area.  This  work  is 
largely  handled  through  the  various  dairy  de¬ 
partments  of  the  State  agricultural  colleges 
concerned. 

At  the  formative  meeting,  Dr.  V.  A.  Rice 
of  the  University  of  Massachusetts  mentioned 
the  importance  of  maintaining  young  sires 
until  their  worth  is  known.  The  artificial 
breeding  cooperatives  have  since  provided  an 
excellent  place  for  such  proving,  by  using  the 
bulls  to  a  limited  extent  on  one  or  two  cows 
in  several  herds.  In  this  way  no  individual 
farmer  is  penalized  by  having  to  use  a  young 
bull  entirely  on  his  cows  alone,  provided  the 
prospective  sire  is  found  to  be  undesirable. 

At  that  same  meeting,  Prof.  J.  O.  Almquist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  called  at¬ 
tention  to  the  fact  that  research  on  methods 


The  senior  and  grand  champion  Guernsey  female 
at  the  recent  NYABC  meeting  in  Ithaca  was  the 
four-year-old,  shown  above.  Her  first  two  records 
averaged  9,510  pounds  of  milk,  505  pounds  of 
butterfat.  Sired  by  Douglastoh  Baron  Kenyon,  she 
is  held  by  her  owner,  Sherman  Lake  of  Lyons, 
Wayne  County,  New  York. 


bull  in  the  associations;  this  is  due  to  re¬ 
search  on  breeding  techniques  and  their 
practical  application.  During  the  current  year, 
each  of  the  2,102  ABA  bulls  now  available  is 
providing  breeding  service  for  an  average  of 
about  2,000  cows;  compared  with  1,344  in  1950, 
774  in  1947,  and  only  228  in  1939,  which  was 
the  first  year  that  artificial  breeding  associa¬ 
tions  were  operated. 


Purity  of  Artificial  Breeding 


Scientists  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
have  recently  reported 
success  in  the  transplant¬ 
ing  of  a  five-day-old  em¬ 
bryo,  artificially  bred, 
from  one  cow  to  another. 

In  these  experiments  it 
was  necessary  to  slaugh¬ 
ter  the  primary  mother 
at  the  five-day  stage  in 
the  development  of  her 
embryo,  at  which  time  the 
embryo  consisted  of  only 
eight  cells.  The  embryo 
was  then  transplanted  to 
a  corresponding  position 
in  its  foster  mother,  which 
had  been  brought  to  a 
similar  stage  in  her  re¬ 
productive  cycle. 

The  foster  mother  de¬ 
livered  the  calf  at  the 
normal  bovine  gestation 
Period  of  nine  months. 

The  calf,  so  delivered,  had 
ihe  color  patterns  which 
Were  distinctive  of  its  real 
Mother  and  sire,  and 


Members  of  4 -H  Clubs  and  the  F.  F.  A.  are  bene¬ 
fiting  from  the  use  of  superior  sires  available 
through  the  various  artificial  breeding  asso¬ 
ciations.  This  well  grown  Brown  Swiss  heifer  calf 
won  first  place  in  the  1950  New  York  State  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Show.  She  is  held  by  her  owner, 
Wolcott  Stewart,  19,  a  4-H  Club  member,  Piffard, 
Livingston  County,  New  York. 


Following  the  approval  of  the  association 
and  its  technicians  by  the  Purebred  Dairy 
Cattle  Association,  forms  are  sent  which  must 
be  properly  filled  out.  The  inseminator  must 
identify  the  cow  to  be  bred  by  a  comparison 
of  her  color  markings  or  tattoos  with  those 
shown  on  her  official  registration  certificate. 
The  full  name  and  registration  number  of  the 
cow  and  bull,  date,  name  and  address  of  owner 
must  be  supplied.  The  owner  signs  the  original 
copy  which  he  keeps,  and  sends  this  to  the 
proper  breed  association  when  and  if  it  is 

desired  to  register  the 
calf. 


At  New  York’s  1951 
Meeting 


The  11th  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Coopera¬ 
tive,  Inc.,  (NYABC)  was 
recently  held  in  Ithaca.  In 
addition  to  the  regular 
business  meeting,  a  cattle 
show  was  held.  Females, 
which  had  been  sired  by 
bulls  used  by  the  NYABC, 
were  shown  in  proper  age 
and  breed  groups.  The  re¬ 
sults  were  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  the 
large  number  of  attend¬ 
ing  dairy  farmers.  A  total 
of  208  females  competed 
in  the  various  classes. 

Champions  by  breeds 
were  as  follows:  Holstein 
—  junior  champion,  (jr. 

(Cont’d  on  Page  565) 
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How  To  Have  a  Practical 

Stock-tight  fence 

for  as  little  as  6 r  a  foot . 


U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

This  shows  you  how  the  41  Living  Fence 99  ( Rosa  Multiflora  Japonica)  keeps  cows  and  other  livestock  within 
bounds  on  the  Stanley  Sutton  farm  in  Chestertown ,  Maryland.  A  beautiful  fence  like  this  serves  scores  of 
different  purposes.  lt*s  the  cheapest  to  establish,  costs  nothing  to  maintain  and  lasts  a  lifetime . 

fore  long  it  will  completely  cover  the 
old  one,  thus  eliminating  removal  and 
replacement  worries.  Nature  has  per¬ 
formed  this  outstanding  feat  for 
thousands  of  thrifty  farmers  ever 
since  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
missions  first  recommended  Rosa 
Multiflora  —  or  “Living  Fence”. 

You  don’t  have  to  clip  it  or  trim  it 
or  support  it.  Just  let  it  grow.  The 
Living  Fence  shoots  up  fast,  too.  By 
next  fall  you’ll  already  have  a  two  to 
three  foot  barrier.  And  in  3  to  4  years 
it  will  reach  its  full  height  of  8  to  9 
feet  and  just  as  wide. 


Year  9 round  Beauty 

No  other  type  fence  can  match  the  j 
all-year-round  beauty  of  this  multi-  i 
flora  rose.  Thousands  of  individual  . 
blooms  in  June,  rich,  green  foliage 
right  up  until  the  hard  freezes,  then 
red  berries  throughout  the  winter 
make  it  a  most  attractive  addition  to 
your  landscaping.  Songbirds  use  it  for  ‘ 
nesting  in  spring  and  as  a  source  of 
food  in  winter. 

Plant  Now  And  Get 

Half-Year  Head  Start 

Your  plants  are  pruned  back  to  8 
to  15  inches  and  arrive,  with  the  roots 
in  a  bed  of  moss.  Two  men  can  plant 
500  in  one  hour  —  or  5,000  an  hour 
with  three  men  and  a  transplanter. 
Set  out  one  plant  every  12  inches. 


Two  problems  common  to  every 
farmer  these  days  are  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  the  high  cost 
,of  materials.  Here  is  a  remark¬ 
able  solution  for  both  on  the  subject 
of  fencing. 

Imagine  a  truly  beautiful  8-foot- 
high  hedge  of  roses  that  grows  so 
dense  and  thorny  your  livestock  just 
can’t  get  through  —  not  even  ringed 
hogs.  To  have  it  on  your  own  farm 
requires  far  less  money  than  other 
types  of  fencing  —  and  maintenance 
time  and  costs  fade  away  to  nothing. 
Another  money  saving  featui-e  of 
Living  Fence  is  that  you  can  plant 
along  an  existing  fence  line  and  be- 


U  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Dense ,  thorny  undergrowth  provides  excellent  cover 
for  wildlife .  Living  Fence  also  serves  as  a  blind  for 
some  unattractive  spot . 


gM^APPLE 

’  Write  today  for 
Maloney’s  big  FREE 
Catalog  of  Northern 
grown  FRUIT  TREES 
—  Apple,  Pear,  Peach, 
Cherry,  Plum  —  raised  on  our  600 
acres  in  Dansville,  and  priced  right! 
Catalog  also  shows  Berries,  Grapes, 
Shrubs,  Bulbs,  Evergreens,  Roses 
and  hundreds  of  other  items.  SATIS¬ 
FACTION  GUARANTEED.  Our  67th 
Year. 

MALONEY  BROS.  NURSERY  CO. 


20  CIRCLE  ROAD, 


DANSVILLE.  N.  V. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Pall.  Our  60  page 
Catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
^America’s  leading  Nurseries. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R-91,  Princess  Anne.Md. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2, 


with  kerosene  burner. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


10  Colorado  Blue  Sprue*. 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  to 
6  In.  tall — only  $1  postpaid,  22  only 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  25 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid ;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  3  to  10  in.  tall.  Five  each: 

American  Arborvitae,  Red  Pine, 

Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 

Red  Spruce,  all  25  for  33.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c).  Free 
illustrated  price  list  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  ALL  TREES  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  LIVE. 


WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 


Dept.  R  N  -931 


Fryeburg,  Main* 


Steele's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  range  of 
the  richest  vivid  colors.  Plants 
guar.  37  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  Free  price  list. 

HILL  TOP  GARDENS  Box  S,  Purcellville,  Va. 


POST  YOUR  LAND!  i?”dx 

$3.50;  100,  $6.  Linen:  25.  $12.00.  Name  and  address 
BRAYER  PRESS,  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II,  N.Y. 


September  15,  1951 


Hardy  Rose  Plants  Grow 
Just  About  Anywhere 

This  hardy  rose  fence  thrives  on 
practically  all  soils.  And,  unlike  the 
Osage  Orange,  it  does  not  spread  by 
suckering  or  layering,  nor  does  it  sap 
strength  from  adjacent  ground.  Crops 
can  be  grown  right  up  to  it.  It  does 
an  excellent  job  as  a  divider  between 
fields  farmed  on  the  contour,  serving 
as  a  fence,  a  contour  guide  and  an  ero¬ 
sion  buffer  strip.  It  grows  well  on  hills 
and  bottom  lands,  alike.  You  can  use 
it  to  fence  in  small  areas,  slopes,  dips 
and  irregular  lines  such  as  ponds, 


WARNING 

All  multiflora  rose  plants  are  not  alike. 
You  want  the  true  thorny  upright  type. 
This  is  the  onh  kind  sold  by  the 
Conneclicut  Valley  Nurseries,  the  larg¬ 
est  grower  in  the  East  and  pioneer  in 
all  phases  of  multiflora  rose  develop¬ 
ment.  Connecticut  Valley  ships  only  se¬ 
lected  and  graded  plants.  And  they 
come  direct  to  you.  This  not  only  saves 
you  considerable  money  but  eliminates 
excessive  handling  which  saps  the  strength 
of  your  plants.  Each  one  is  shipped 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 


gullies,  ditches  and  wood  lot  borders. 
And  it  does  a  fine  job  as  a  firebreak, 
windbreak  and  snow  barrier,  too. 

The  tough  root  system  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Fence  grows  straight  down  which 
makes  it  unusually  good  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  erosion  control.  These 
extra  advantages  have  been  proved 
through  ten  years  of  trials  by  fanners 
working  with  Conservation  officials. 


ORDER  HERE 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries 

Dept.  10E 

Manchester,  Connecticut 

Please  ship,  at  the  proper  time  for  Fall 
planting,  the  indicated  quantity  of  Living 
Fence  plants.  If  these  plants  do  not  grow 
satisfactorily,  I  understand  you  will  replace 
them  or  refund  my  money,  whichever  I 
prefer. 

1,000  plants  makes  1,000  feet  of  fence 


Remake  Flower  Borders 

If  your  perennial  borders  haven’t 
been  remade  in  the  last  five  years, 
now  is  the  time  to  do  it,  at  the  same 
time  replacing  older  sorts  of  plants 
with  some  of  the  newer  varieties. 
Then,  too,  some  perennials  tend  to 
become  weedy  if  left  to  their  own 
devices  too  long,  and  these  should 
either  be  discarded  altogether  or  di¬ 
vided  and  replanted. 

With  an  all-season  plan  in  mind, 
you  can  follow  one  of  two  schemes 
in  the  arrangement  of  your  borders. 
One  is  to  place  tall  plants  at  the  back 
of  the  border,  sloping  gradually  to 
short  ones  in  front;  the  second,  and 
preferable,  method  consists  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  area  into  uneven  heights. 
But  be  sure  to  have  your  border  at 
least  four  feet  wide  in  either  case  or 
it  will  look  topheavy  if  larger  sorts 
of  plants  are  used. 

The  first  step,  of  course,  in  re¬ 
making  an  old  bed  is  to  remove  the 
plants,  with  plenty  of  soil  attached, 
and  lay  them  on  a  piece  of  canvas. 
Cover  with  burlap  and  sprinkle  it  to 
keep  the  plants  moist.  This  procedure 
allows  more  freedom  in  working  over 
or  removing  the  remaining  top  soil 
in  the  bed.  To  prepare  the  beds  for 
old  or  new  plants,  dig  down  into  the 
soil  at  least  two  feet.  If  its  texture  is 
good  and  plants  have  not  previously 
died  because  of  standing  water,  you 
need  only  to  trench  in  a  complete 
plant  food  as  you  work  over  the  soil. 
Be  careful,  however,  no't  to  bring 
poor  subsoil  to  the  top  and  bury  your 
good  top  soil.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
remove  altogether  the  first  six  inches 
of  top  soil,  placing  it  on  a  piece  of 
canvas;  then  work  the  plant  food 
thoroughly  with  the  remaining  soil 
to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches.  This 
done,  replace  top  soil.  If  the  soil 
needs  humus,  dig  in  a  liberal  amount 
of  well-rotted  cow  manure  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  commercial  plant  food. 

Now  you  are  ready  to  reset  your 
plants  —  vigorous  clumps  —  either 
your  own  divided  ones  or  those  fresh 
from  the  nursery  (when  dividing 
large  clumps,  cut  them  with  clean 
hard  jab  of  the  spade).  Peonies  es¬ 
tablished  10-14  years  should  be  di¬ 
vided,  leaving  from  three  to  five 
“eyes”  to  each  root;  separate  iris, 
leaving  good  husky  rhizomes  with 
but  one  or  two  leaf  fans  and  some 
fibrous  roots.  Cut  out  any  borers  and 
dust  rhizomes  with  sulphur  before 
resetting. 

When  setting  your  plants,  be  sure 
to  dig  holes  large  enough  to  get 
plenty  of  loose  soil  and  pack  it  firmly 
about  the  roots.  After  all  the  plant¬ 
ing,  watering  and  cleaning  up  is 
done,  a  plant  should  be  no  deeper 
than  it  was  in  the  nursery  or  in  your 
bed  originally. 


O  250  -  500  plants  @  $7.75  per  100 

Q  500  -  750  plants  @  $6.75  per  100 

□  750  -  1,000  plants  @.  $5.50  per  100 

NAME _ 


ADDRESS 


CITY - „...™^=:STATE _ 


I  enclose  $ - m  in  foil  payment 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  aweorted  2  year  plant « 
Early  Midteaton  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenten,  N.J. 


Certified  Cultivated  Blueberry 

PLANTS.  WHOLESALE  A  RETAIL.  15  VARIETIES. 
MONROE  FARMS.  Box  555.  BROWNS  MILLS.  N.J. 


CERTIFIED  GEM  Everbearing  Strawberry  Plants 
$3.50-100;  TEMPLE  and  PREMIER  $2.25-100. 
100  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  $5.25,  all  postpaid. 

MAC  DOWELL  BERRY  FARM 
R.  F.  D.  2.  BALLSTON  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


DU-t-BEST  VARIETIES.  Catalog  tree. 
Strawberry  rlantSBASIL  PERRY,  Georgetown.  Del. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
tock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R NY. Johnstown, Pa. 


EVERGREEN  SEEDLINGS 
Send  for  free  price  list 
NEUNER’S  EVERGREEN  NURSERY 
R.  3,  Eicher  Road.,  Emsworth  2,  Pa. 


In  remaking  your  borders,  you  will 
plan,  of  course,  for  a  succession  of 
bloom  right  through  the  season.  Con¬ 
sider  the  matter  of  foliage,  too,  and 
try  to  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
plants  that  carry  their  foliage  in  fine 
condition  from  Spring  to  Fall  such 
as  peonies,  for  instance. 

One  of  the  most  successful  and 
beautiful  borders  I  ever  saw  had  a 
center  planting  of  delphiniums  —  the 
gorgeous  Pacific  hybrids  —  and  Ma¬ 
donna  lilies,  while  on  either  side  the 
golden  spikes  of  thermopsis  comple¬ 
mented  the  blue  and  white  of  del¬ 
phinium  and  lilies. 

For  earliest  bloom  in  the  borders, 
tuck  in  plenty  of  bulbs  this  Fall  — 
snowdrops,  crocus,  scillas,  grape  hy¬ 
acinths,  to  name  a  few  of  the  smaller 
ones,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the 
earlier  narcissus  bulbs  are  planted, 
the  larger  will  be  the  blossoms. 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Around  the  Ringside  at  the 
Fairs. 

At  N.  Y.  State  Fair. 

At  Eastern  States. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Green  Acres  Pay  Off. 

By  Earle  W.  Gage. 

•  Following  the  Furrow. 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant. 

•  Passing  of  the  40- Acre  Farm. 
By  Alfred  Namejunas. 

•  Breeding  Influence  on  Egg 
Production. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 
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Orchard  Day  in  Ohio 


Dirt  Bucket 


Loader  Boom 


SEND  FOR  FREE 
ILLUSTRATED  FOLDERS! 


SUBSIDIARY  ' 


Mew  Idea 

f*RM  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION 


Dept.  H-115,  Coldwater,  Ohio 

Send  free  literature  as  checked: 

U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Loaders 
U  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Stalk  Shredders 
ul  NEW  IDEA-HORN  Steel  Wagon  Box 


Name_ 


Add 


ress_ 


Photo:  Trescott  Co.,  Inc.,  Fairport,  N.  Y. 

With  this  6 -Holer  Potato  Bagger, 
recently  placed  on  the  market, 
potatoes  can  be  prepackaged  in  con¬ 
venient  10  and  15  pound  paper  bags. 
As  many  as  450  bags  can  be  pre¬ 
packaged  in  an  hour. 


WmM. 

;  v  ■ .  **-*  ?  . 


Just  3  reasons  why 
BW  l£lA"BC@ELS  Loaders 
are  world-wide  leaders! 


Handle  loads  of  over  a  ton  from 
your  tractor  seat,  with  a  New 
Idea -Horn  Loader.  Makes  a 
quick,  clean  job  of  loading 
manure  —  tight  spots  and  low 
ceilings  no  problem.  Bucket 
and  main  frame  attached  by  4 
tapered  pins.  Frame  is  seam¬ 
less  steel  tubing,  extra-strong  I 
and  light  in  weight.  Exclusive' 
telescoping  ram  is  speedier, 
more  powerful.  Lifts  10  ft.  high! 
Three  types  to  fit  a  broad  range 
of  tractor  makes  and  models  — 
10  labor-saving  attachments  fit 
all  types.  Let  your  New  Idea 
dealer  show  you  all  the  reasons 
why  ...  New  Idea-Horn  Load-, 
ers  are  world  leaders! 


5  of  the  10 

EASY-ON  ATTACHMENTS 


Bulldozer  Blade 


Ohio  s  annual  Orchard  Day  was 
recently  held  at  the  Station  in 
Wooster,  with  some  1,200  fruit  grow¬ 
ers  from  Ohio  and  nearby  States  on 
hand.  The  Station  orchards  were  in 
fine  condition  and  even  the  weather¬ 
man  worked  with  us  to  make  a  good 
setting  for  the  day. 

The  factors  emphasized  during  the 
tours  through  the  orchards  were: 

(1)  peach  orchard  soil  management; 

(2)  concentrate  spraying;  (3)  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilization  of  apple  orchards; 
and  (4)  the  use  of  Mailing  stocks  for 
intermediate  stocks  for  apples. 

The  Ohio  Station  has  been  able  to 
grow  fine  crops  of  peaches  in  sod  by 
the  use  of  plenty  of  nitrogen  fertil¬ 
izer.  Trees  receiving  twice  as  much 
nitrogen  as  is  regularly  used  in  culti-i 
vated  orchards  were  notably  better 
than  those  receiving  no  nitrogen  or 
normal  nitrogen  treatments.  The 
Halehaven  trees  treated  with  two- 
thirds  of  a  pound  of  sulfate  of  am¬ 
monia  for  each  year  of  the  tree’s 
age  were  in  high  vigor  and  produc¬ 
ing  fine  crops  of  fruit.  The  work  with 
concentrate  sprays  showed  very 
clearly  that  much  progress  has  been 
made  in  spraying  trees  with  less 
water.  Fine  crops  of  -clean  Delicious 
and  Stayman  Winesap  were  showing 
in  the  orchard  where  concentrate 
spraying  had  been  done  through  the 
year. 

The  application  of  nitrogen  to  the’ 
foliage  of  apple  trees  was  discussed 
and  demonstrated  in  a  mature  Bald¬ 
win  and  Stayman  orchard.  While 
foliage  application  of  nitrogen  has 
not  replaced  ground  application,  it 
is  being  used  to  supplement  the  con¬ 
ventional  plans  of  applying  nitrogen. 
Ohio  has  not  found  very  much  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  requirement  of  minor 
elements  in  orchards,  although  ex¬ 
periments  are  on  the  watch  for  it. 
A  considerable  amount  of  research 
work  has  been  done  by  the  Station 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere,  in  the 
possible  use  of  Mailing  stocks  to  pro¬ 
duce  apple  trees  smaller  than  stand¬ 
ard  trees.  Some  of  these  stocks,  such 
as  No.  9,  are  too  dwarf  to  interes 
commercial  growers,  but  they  do 
have  a  place  for  trees  in  the  home 
orchard.  The  Department  of  Horti¬ 
culture  has  used  mainly  the  Mailing 
stocks  which  produce  trees  abou 
;wo-thirds  the  size  of  normal  trees. 
Some  of  the  numbers  in  the  collec 
;ion  are  four,  five  and  seven.  Sta¬ 
tion  horticulturists  do  not  feel  there 
is  enough  evidence  at  this  time  to 
warrant  general  recommendation  for 
;heir  use.  Some  of  them,  when  top- 
worked  onto  some  of  the  standard 
sorts,  produce  weak-growing  trees 
which  have  to  be  braced  against  the 
wind.  They  come  into  bearing  earlier 
and  seem  productive. 

Dr.  C.  J.  Birkeland,  head  of  the 
Department  of  Horticulture  at  the 
University  of  Illinois,  gave  the  prin 
cipal  address.  Dr.  Birkeland  em 
phasized  the  importance  of  experi 
mental  work  on  breeding  new  varie 
;ies  as  a  means  of  combating  dis 
eases.  He  told  of  some  of  the  seed 
'ings  at  the  University  of  Illinois 
which  show  definite  •  resistance 
against  apple  scab  and  other  dis 
eases.  New  methods  of  speeding  up 
fruit  production  have  reduced  the 
number  of  years  required  from  the 
time  a  cross  is  made  until  it  fruits. 

C.  W.  Ellenwood 


Angle  Dozer  Blade 


Snow  Scoop 


26  Years 
Total  Expense 
50  Cents 


is  a  good  idea  f 


this  sp 
repair. 


less  than  50  cents. 


Walter  Gohl,  Upper  Sandusky,  Ohio,  with 

his  NEW  IDEA  Spreader  —  built  in  19Z* 
and  still  good  for  many  years  more.  Says 

Mr.  Gohl:  “In  26  years  of  steady  use 
• _ i  .-in  aho  minor 


Take  another  look  at  the  small  photo  above. 
Note  that  record:  26  years  service  ...  50 
cents  upkeep  .  .  .  and  still  operating!  Yes, 
New  Idea  equipment  does  whittle  down 
farming  costs!  Small  wonder  smart  farmers 
nationwide  rate  New  Idea  Spreaders  as  their 
No.  1  choice! 

But  New  Idea  engineers  are  never  satisfied. 
For  instance,  they’ve  improved  the  famous 
New  Idea  Distributor  —  always  superior  to 
any  in  the  field.  They’ve  added  self-aligning, 
pressure-lubricated  bearings  at  all  important 
points  .  .  .  strengthened  a  spreader  body 
already  the  strongest  built  .  .  .  increased 
load  capacity,  stepped  up  operating  speed, 
simplified  servicing  to  the  “Nth”  degree. 

In  short,  New  Idea  overlooks  nothing  to 
give  you  the  biggest  value  in  soil-building- 
equipment.  If  it’s  a  New  Idea  Spreader  you 
know  it  will  stand  up  to  the  toughest  assign¬ 
ments  —  in  any  kind  of  weather,  over  any 
kind  of  going,  with  any  kind  of  manure. 
You  know  it  shreds  thoroughly,  pulverizes 
finely,  spreads  evenly.  That’s  why  it’s  a 
good  idea  to  see  your  New  Idea  dealer  now! 


Easy  to  Hitch  —  Built-in 
tractor  hitch  saves  you  lots 
of  time  and  labor.  Easily  set 
up  to  fit  any  modern  tractor. 
Spreader  rests  firmly  on 
handy  adjustable  foot  when 
uncoupled  from  tractor. 


Easy  to  Handle  —  Readily 
moved  about  in  close  quar¬ 
ters.  Easy  to  turn  short  cor¬ 
ners  or  back  up.  Plenty  of 
traction  under  rough  or  soggy 
field  conditions. 


Easy  to  Control  —  Handy, 
smooth-working  controls  reg¬ 
ulate  spreading  action  to  suit 
any  soil  requirements.  Spe¬ 
cial  levers  available  for  use 
with  Ford  or  Ferguson  tractors. 


subsidia 
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THE  MASSEY- HARRIS 


•  easier  loading 
•  more  uniform  spreadfiig 
•  longer  life 


Nobody  need  tell  you  what  manure 
means  to  you  in  raising  higher  yield¬ 
ing  crops.  You  know  from  experi¬ 
ence!  And  if  you’ve  seen  the  Massey- 
Harris  Spreader  in  action  ...  or 
talked  to  a  neighbor  who  has  one,  you 
know  how  quickly  the  Massey-Harris 
Spreader  pays  for  itself  in  terms  of 
richer  soil  and  better  crops. 

Its  lojv-slung  body  speeds  up  both 
mechanical  and  hand  loading.  The  big 
flare-topped,  acid-resistant  box  has 
grooved  sides  and  bottom  .  .  <.  holds 
60  to  70  bushels  .  .  .  makes  every  trip 
count.  Its  screw- type  jack  hitch  makes 
hook-ups  simpler,  safer. 

You’ll  like  the  job  the  Massey- 
Harris  does  in  the  field,  too.  Its  big 
rubber  tires  give  you  good  traction 
.  .  .  carry  heavy  loads  over  soft 
ground.  The  control  levers  are  in  an 
easy-to-reach  position.  You  can  throw 


it  in  and  out  of  gear  and  set  the  rate 
of  feed  without  leaving  your  tractor 
seat.  A  sturdy  slat  apron  moves  the 
manure  back  to  the  beaters.  Heavy 
teeth,  staggered  and  riveted  in  the 
U-bar  members  of  the  cylinders  do  a 
thorough  job  of  shredding,  regardless 
of  the  toughness  of  the  manure.  Cov¬ 
ered  cylinder  ends  prevent  wrapping. 
The  two-piece  auger  distributor 
spreads  a  wide,  even  blanket,  as  light 
or  heavy  as  you  choose. 

You  can  count  on  your  Massey- 
Harris  Spreader  for  years  of  depend¬ 
able,  low-cost  service.  It’s  built  to  take 
the  punishment  of  fast,  heavy  haul¬ 
ing  over  rough,  frozen  fields.  See  your 
Massey-Harris  dealer  for  details  of 
the  complete  line  of  Massey-Harris 
spreaders,  tractors,  combines  and 
equipment.  For  free  catalog  by  mail, 
send  coupon  below. 


A 


THE  MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY.  Ouality  Avenue,  Racine,  Wis.,  Dept.  MJ  J-40 

Please  send  me  your  latest  catalog  on  Massey-Harris  Spreaders. 


Name  . 

Town  . 

County  . . 

The  Titan ,  Jr. 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.S. 

This  lightweight  cutting  marvel  has  all  the  newest  features  offered  in 
power  saws  today.  Automatic  clutch,  swivel  bar,  recoil  starter,  roller 
bearing  throughout.  Cuts  in  any  position. 

LOW  IN  COST.  LOWEST  IN  UPKEEP. 

Parts  and  service  always  available  at  your  local  dealer. 

Distributors 

NEW  CANAAN,  CONNECTICUT 


Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc. 


September  15,  1951 


Blueberry  Harvest  in  Maine 


It  is  midsummer  in  the  Pine  Tree 
State.  As  the  vacationists  drive  north 
from  Rockland  along  the  coast 
routes,  they  may  see  little  armies  of 
people  creeping  up  the  rocky  hills 
and  between  the  boulder  strewn 
fields.  Men  and  women,  boys  and 
girls,  troop  busily  up  the  slopes  from 
sunup  to  dusk,  with  only  time  out  at 
the  noon  hour  for  a  hasty  dinner  in 
the  nearby  shade.  Lines  of  twine 
stretch  ahead  and  divide  each  ten- 
foot  strip  of  the  field  into  long,  nar¬ 
row  lanes.  We  stop  and  examine  the 
tight  little  boxes,  each  holding  a  half 
bushel,  scattered  through  the  bushy 
patches,  and  find  them  surprisingly 
full  of  plump  round  berries  with  a 
blush  of  purple  bloom.  It  is  blueberry 
time  in  Maine. 

Blueberries  are  now  grown  where 
once  flourished  great  pine  forests. 
They  seem  to  be  an  almost  perfect 
answer  to  the  conservation  problem. 
With  increasing  knowledge  in  caring 
for  and  harvesting  these  low  bush 
fields,  they  have  now  become  worth 
the  attention  of  capital  and  corpor¬ 
ation  marketing.  Two  years  ago 
Maine  alone  produced  more  than 
four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of 
this  fruit  with  a  value  of  over  two 
million  dollars;  more  than  all  other 
States  combined. 


never  picked;  always  they  are 
“raked.”  The  rake  may  be  described 
as  a  large  dustpan  across  the  front 
edge  of  which  is  firmly  affixed  25  to 
48  strong  teeth,  with  enough  pan 
space  to  hold  the  stripped  berries  as 
the  harvester,  on  padded  knees, 
works  slowly  up  the  hill  with  the 
pan  held  closely  to  earth  to  glean 
the  loaded  vines.  The  handle  of  this 
rake  turns  back  over  the  pan  and 
furnishes  a  secure  hold.  The  har¬ 
vester,  after  a  few  swipes,  dumps 
the  berries  into  baskets  or  possibly 
into  one  of  the  berry  boxes  scattered 
through  the  field.  The  product  later 
is  run  over  a  small  wind  machine, 
set  in  the  tree  shade,  to  winnow  out 
twigs  and  leaves  before  being  drawn 
to  the  cannery  where  it  is  carefully 
inspected  over  a  slowly  moving  belt 
by  farm  women. 

Yields  and  Sales 

The  field  worker  brings  in  from 
five  to  ten  bushels  of  fruit  a  day  at 
about  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  bushel. 
The  grower  one  season  with  another 
averages  around  five  dollars  a  day.  A 
fair  yield  is  25  bushels  per  acre  but 
an  extra  good  location  may  make  100 
bushels  or  more.  Many  growers,  es¬ 
pecially  if  employed  elsewhere  or 
those  unable  to  rake,  sell  directly  in 


In  Maine  parlance,  blueberries  are  never  picked  —  they  are  C(raked” 
as  shown.  The  rake  is  like  a  large  dustpan,  across  the  front  edge  of  which 
are  fastened  strong  teeth,  with  enough  space  between  them  to  permit  the 

berries  to  fall  into  the  pan. 


Only  Little  Fertilizer  Needed 

In  many  forest  plots  blueberry 
roots  seem  to  have  been  already  es¬ 
tablished  and,  as  soon  as  the  tree 
growth  is  removed,  these  tiny  plants 
thicken  up  and  the  rhizomes  send 
out  long  stems  underground  to  fill  out 
vacant  spots  in  the  field.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  several  years  to  get  a  well  set 
lot.  Strangely  enough,  the  use  of 
commercial  fertilizers  on  this  infer¬ 
tile  soil  may  be  detrimental  to  the 
fruiting  crop.  The  buds,  developing 
the  year  before  blooming  and  bear¬ 
ing,  are  more  numerous  and  hardy 
on  short  stubby  growth.  Also,  the 
poor  land  will  produce  less  weeds 
to  contend  with  the  berry  growth. 
It  has  been  found  that  phosphate 
and  potash  are  not  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  in  growing  the  crop,  and  about 
100  pounds  per  acre  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  carefully  spread  a  week  or  so 
before  spring  growth  begins  in  the 
first  year  after  burning,  gives  the 
best  results. 

The  larger  growers  usually  divide 
their  fields  into  three  sections.  One 
section  is  mowed  over  in  the  Fall 
after  harvesting  and  if  there  is  not 
sufficient  twig  and  weed  growth  for 
a  good  burn,  a  ton  or  so  of  hay  is 
scattered.  In  early  Spring,  before  for¬ 
est  growth  has  become  dry  and  the 
ground  may  yet  be  frozen  beneath, 
with  neighbors  and  fire  fighting 
equipment  ready,  the  top  growth  is 
burned  over.  This  field  is  usually 
raked  twice  before  burning  again, 
the  first  harvest  being  considerably 
larger  than  the  second.  On  fairly 
level  fields,  if  there  is  not  enough 
material  for  a  good  burn,  a  burner 
of  fuel  oil  is  sometimes  hired,  care 
being  taken  not  to  burn  too  deeply 
to  injure  plant  crowns. 

The  Raking  Process 

In  Maine  parlance,  blueberries  are 


the  field  to  some  speculator  or  to  the 
local  eanner.  Until  the  last  few  years 
most  of  the  crop  has  been  locally 
canned.  Now  nearly  half  the  crop  is 
fresh  frozen  in  large  paper  cartons 
or  gallon  tins  to  appear  next  day  as 
fresh  blueberry  pie  in  New  York  or 
Philadelphia.  This  freezing  is  often 
done  enroute,  in  about  seven  hours 
of  the  10  hour  trip  to  New  York  City, 
in  great  refrigerator  trucks  holding 
15  to  20  tons  of  fruit. 

Not  many  of  the  cultivated,  high 
bush  varieties  are  grown  in  Maine. 
Some  have  proven  too  tender  for 
the  cold  Winters.  Jersey,  Stanley  and 
Concord  varieties  are  the  most  hardy. 
But,  with  the  high  price  of  growing 
stock  and  with  several  years  required 
for  establishment  of  a  high  bush 
plantation,  growers  cling  quite  close¬ 
ly  to  the  native  sorts.  Although  both 
types  are  quite  shallow  rooted  and 
may  be  readily  injured  by  deep  cul¬ 
tivation,  the  present  practice  of  quick 
burning  to  renew  the  plants,  and  to 
destroy  any  disease  or  insect  life, 
seems  best  for  conditions  here.  There 
is  abundant  sawdust  available,  how¬ 
ever,  should  one  decide  on  permanent 
mulch — often  preferred  on  very  steep 
slopes  or  on  rocky  hillsides. 

Some  growers  complain  of  dam¬ 
age  from  wild  deer  pasturage,  par¬ 
ticularly  at  ripening  time  in  August. 
Since  this  game  may  be  hunted  only 
in  November,  about  the  only  pro¬ 
tection  is  an  electric  fence  or  spray¬ 
ing  with  deer  repellant.  Some  dam¬ 
age  is  done  by  gulls,  mostly  on  the 
peninsulas  of  the  coast.  These  birds 
are  protected;  therefore  a  spray  of 
oil  on  the  brood  nests  by  the  Wild¬ 
life  and  Fisheries  Service  is  the  most 
practical  remedy. 

Maine  Walter  A.  Withrow 
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official  nationwide 

FORD  TRUCK 

ECONOMY 

RUN 


We  haul  poultry  feed 
for  only  V/£  a  mile!" 

— says  Russell  Deaner, 

Eglantine  Farms,  Greensboro,  Md. 


MARYLAND 
Report  No.  3418 


"Ford  Trucks  operate  more  economically  than  any  other  trucks 
we’ve  ever  owned,"  Mr.  Deaner  and  Farm  Mgr.  Farlow  report. 
"They  do  more  work  in  less  time!" 


Eglantine  Farms  has  eight  Fords  to  haul 
poultry  feed  for  Maryland  farms.  They 
entered  a  1950  Ford  F-l  Pickup  equipped 
with  Power  Pilot  in  Ford’s  nationwide 
Economy  Run,  and  report: 

I 

"During  the  six-month  Run  the  F-l 
Pickup  traveled  12,994  miles,  with  plenty  of 
stop-and-go  driving.  But  the  total  amount 
we  spent  for  gas,  oil,  maintenance  (with 
no  repairs)  came  to  only  $233.65.  That’s  a 
running  cost  of  only  1.79  cents  a  mile!” 

Like  others  who  rely  on  Ford  for  low 
running  costs,  you  can  be  sure  of  money¬ 
saving  service  from  your  local  Ford  Dealer. 

For  more  facts  on  the  trucks  that  last 
longer  and  save  you  money  every  mile — 
mail  the  attached  coupon. 


This  6Vi-ft.  Ford  Pickup  for ’51  is  built  for 
"Monday  hauling”  and  for  "Sunday 
calling!”  Body  has  sturdy  wood  floor. 
Floor-to-ground  height  is  only  24  inches. 
Gearshift  lever  is  on  steering  column. 
Wider,  3  XA  -ft.  cab  rear  window  provides 


50%  more  rear  visibility.  Two  fine  cabs 
available,  the  5-Star  and,  at  slight  ad¬ 
ded  cost,  the  5 -Star  Extra  give  extra 
driving  ease  and  efficiency.  Ford  builds 
over  180  models  to  fit  your  job.  Your 
choice  of  V-8  or  6-cylinder  engines. 


Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated  is  dependent  on  material  supply  conditions. 


POWER  PILOT  HELPS  POULTRYMEN  HOLD  DOWN  HAULING  COSTS 


The  Ford  Truck  Power  Pilot  is  a  simpler,  fully-proved  way  of 
getting  the  most  power  from  the  least  gas.  It  is  designed  to 
synchronize  firing  twice  as  accurately.  You  can  use  regular 
gas  .  .  .  you  get  no-knock  performance.  Only  Ford  in  the  low- 
price  field  gives  you  Power  Pilot  Economy. 


FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 

because  FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  7,3 1 8,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer! 


__  M 

See.  Your  Local  ford  Dealer 

Conveniently  Listed  in  the  Telephone  Directory  F.CA. 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY! 

FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3304  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  charge  or  obligation,  de¬ 
tail  specifications  on  Ford  Trucks  for  1951. 

Full  Line  Q  Heavy  Duty  Models  Q 

Light  Models  Q  Extra  Heavy  Duty  Models  Q 

Name _ _ 

( Please  print  plainly) 

Ad  d  ress _ _ _ _ . 

City _ State _ 

Check  here  if  student  [1 
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BOOST  PASTURE 
PRODUCTION  AND 
PROFITS  WITH 
ARMOUR’S 

BIG  CROP 


ARMOUR’S  BIG  CROP  FERTILIZERS  make  the  kind  of  rich,  green 
forage  you  want  in  your  pastures.  Grasses  and  cover  crops  stay 
green  longer,  affording  nutritious  grazing  that  pays  off  in  extra 
beef  and  milk  yields.  Your  land,  too,  will  profit  with  Armour’s 
active,  soil-enriching  plant  foods.  Get  the  extra  dividends  you’re 
due  from  pastures  and  haylands  with  this  tested  fertilizer. 


GRAINS  GROW  FULL  AND  HEAVY  when  fertilized  with  Armour's 


Big  Crop.  The  active  plant  foods  in  Armour’s  formula  supply  the 
nourishment  your  crops  need  to  make  bigger  yields  of  top-quality 
grain.  Your  Armour  Agent  has  an  analysis  especially  prepared  for 
your  crops  and  soils.  See  him  today  and  place  your  order  for  free- 
flowing  Armour’s — the  plant  food  that  gives  you  a  better  return 
on  your  land  and  labor.  Prompt  delivery  may  be  difficult  on  late 
orders.  Play  safe!  Order  today. 


Armour's 


vvKunims 


Make 
Every  Acre 
Dolts 
Best 


NOW  AVAILABLE 

Vertagreen® 

Armour’s  complete,  balanced 
plant  food  made  especially 
for  high-incorne  crops.  See 
your  Armour  Agent. 


At  the  recent  Connecticut  farmers’  field  day,  tours  over  the  Station  farm, 
at  Mt.  Carmel  in  convenient,  tractor  drawn  trailer  trucks,  were  popular  and 

comfortable. 


Connecticut  Farmers’  Field  Day 


About  500  farmers  and  their  fami¬ 
lies  were  interested  visitors  at  the 
recent  Field  Day  held  at  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Mt.  Carmel  experimental 
farm.  The  morning  activities  con¬ 
sisted  of  conducted  tours  of  the 
various  plots  where  tests  are  being 
made  with  fruits  and  vegetables. 

One  experiment  of  special  interest 
to  the  visitors  concerned  soil  tilth, 
weed  control  and  plant  '  growth, 
which  is  being  conducted  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  H.  G.  M.  Jacobson, 
to  check  the  effect  of  soil  structure 
upon  corn  growth,  by  using  compara¬ 
ble  plots  for  varying  methods  of 
weed  control  and  cultivation.  The 
progress  of  this  work  shows  that  it 
is  best  to  use  cultivation  at  suitable 
times,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weed 
control  methods  are  practiced.  Dr. 
Jacobson  pointed  out  that  cultivation 
at  times  is  essential  to  best  corn 
growth  because  it  prevents  the  soil 
from  -  crusting  over  following  rains. 
Cultivation  is  needed  especially  at 
that  time,  in  order  to  aerate  the  soil 
and  thus  permit  maximum  develop¬ 
ment  of  favorable  biologic  micro¬ 
organisms  which  induce  best  plant 
growth. 

Last  year’s  tests  demonstrated 
that  the  looser,  better  aerated  soil 
resulting  from  cultivation  attained  a 
more  favorable  condition  for  produc¬ 
ing  nitrates,  as  reflected  in  the  yield 
and  nitrogen  content  of  the  corn 
grown  on  the  cultivated  plots.  The 
corn  plants  were  also  taller  and  had 
more  sturdy  stalks  and  darker  green 
color  than  those  grown  on  compara¬ 
ble  soils  that  were  not  cultivated. 

The  two  previous  years  were  both 
hot  and  dry  for  the  growing  seasons, 
being  interspersed  with  frequent 
heavy  downpours  of  rain;  under  such 
conditions  the  results  were  even 
more  strikingly  in  favor  of  the  culti¬ 
vated  areas.  As  an  illustration,  the 
average  for  the  cultivated  plots  dur¬ 
ing  the  1948  season  was  61  and  a 
half  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre 
while  the  uncultivated  areas  yielded 
only  slightly  over  15  bushels.  In  1949 
the  respective  yields  for  these  plots 
were  94.6  and  68.3  bushels. 

The  work  of  Dr.  D,  F.  Jones  at  the 
Connecticut  Station  is  notable  for 
his  corn  research,  especially  with  re¬ 
spect  to  hybrid  corn.  His  work  is 
being  continued  along  these  lines  to 
produce  more  favorable  and  higher 
yielding  strains  and  types  of  both 
field  and  silage  corn.  Among  the 
more  favorable  early  season  hybrids 
that  are  producing  exceptionally 
well  this  year  is  Cornell  E-10,  strict¬ 
ly  a  field  corn.  Another  excellent  va¬ 
riety  is  Conn.  540.  Both  of  these  hy¬ 
brids  are  strong  in  stalk,  and  will 
mature  well  under  cool  conditions. 
The  Conn.  540  hybrid  is  a  combi¬ 
nation  field  and  silage  corn. 


For  silage  corn,  some  of  the  high 
yielders  recently  produced  at  the 
Station  are  Conn.  872,  860  and  870. 
These  hybrids  have  the  advantage  of 
not  suffering  stalk  break  under  heavy 
corn  borer  infestations.  They  are  all 
about  equal  for  stalk  strength,  yield 
and  corn  borer  resistance.  In  plot 
tests  they  have  compared  favorably 
with  U.  S.  13,  which  is  a  recognized 
standard  hybrid  variety  having  these 
desirable  characteristics. 

Present  investigations  include 
studies  with  field  corn  to  increase  the 
sugar  content  in  the  stalk,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  it  more  palatable  and  nutritious 
as  a  dry  forage  for  livestock.  At 
present  the  most  favorable  hybrid 
resulting  from  this  work,  still  in  pro¬ 
gress,  is  Conn.  103. 

There  has  been  considerable 
chinch  bug  infestation  of  lawns  in 
the  Northeast  this  season,  and 
Connecticut  has  experienced  quite  a 
bit  of  trouble  in  this  respect.  This 
condition  is  manifested  by  brown 
dead  patches  appearing  in  the  grass 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn. 
This  is  caused  by  the  insects  feeding 
on  the  grass  roots.  Among  the  more 
effective  insecticidal  controls  which 
have  been  demonstrated  at  the  Sta¬ 
tion  during  recent  investigations, 
conducted  by  Dr.  John  C.  Schread 
of  the  Entomology  Department,  are 
chlordane,  DDT,  and  DDT  combined 
with  sabadilla.  These  insecticides 
should  be  used  in  accordance  with 
directions  on  the  package  and  may 
be  combined  with  either  sand  or 
fertilizer  as  a  dilutant.  They  can  be 
applied  during  the  Fall  or  late 
Summer  directly  to  the  grass. 

These  insecticides,  as  well  as  lead 
arsenate,  can  also  be  used  effectively 
to  control  Japanese  beetle  grubs.  The 
customary  rate  for  using  chlordane 
is  to  apply  a  five  per  cent  dust  at  the 
rate  of  five  pounds  to  each  1,000 
square  feet  of  turf.  It  may  also  be 
used  as  a  50  per  cent  wettable 
powder  at  the  rate  of  half  a  pound 
in  25  gallons  of  water  for  each  1,000 
square  feet  of  turf.  For  small  lawns 
seven  level  teaspoonfuls  of  chlordane 
in  one  gallon  of  water  is  enough  for 
40  square  feet.  Lead  arsenate  as  a 
control  for  Japanese  beetle  grubs  has 
largely  been  replaced  by  DDT  and 
chlordane.  The  recommendations  are 
to  use  a  10  per  cent  DDT  dust  at  the 
rate  of  six  pounds  to  each  1,000 
square  feet  of  turf;  or  a  50  per  cent 
wettable  DDT  powder  at  the  rate  of 
one  and  one-fifth  pounds  to  25 
gallons  of  water.  For  small  lawns  the 
rate  would  be  eight  level  teaspoofuls 
in  one  gallon  of  water  for  each  40 
square  feet.  Treatment  may  be  made 
any  time  when  the  ground  is  not 
frozen. 

Following  a  picnic  style  lunch, 
Director  J.  G.  Horsfall  welcomed  the 


In  field  trials  with  corn  at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Farm,  Conn.,  Station,  Dr.  H.  L- 
M.  Jacobson  (shown)  has  found  that  it  is  best  to  use  cultivation  at  suitable 
times,  no  matter  what  kind  of  weed  control  methods  are  practiced. 
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visitors  and  introduced  the  speaker, 
Dr.  Neely  Turner  of  the  Entomology 
Department.  Dr.  Turner  has  recently 
returned  from  a  six  months’  visit  to 
England,  where  he  was  associated 
with  the  Rothamstead  Experiment 
Station,  the  oldest  n  the  world.  He 
discussed  the  food  situation  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  their  shortage  of  food  is  due 
primarily  to  the  great  increase  in 
population  with  no  more  available 
land  for  tillage  and  the  growing  of 
crops.  The  present  ratio  in  England 
is  about  50  million  people  for  25 
million  acres  of  cultivated  land,  or 
half  an  acre  per  person.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  seven  acres  per  person 
in  the  United  States  today.  However, 
Dr.  Turner  mentioned  that  while  it 
is  not  immediately  imminent,  we  are 
definitely  approaching  a  comparable 
condition  in  this  country.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  this  situation  can  only 
mean,  in  terms  of  food  stuffs  for 
people  in  America  as  well  as  the  en¬ 
tire  world,  that  to  meet  their  food 
needs  it  is  imperative  that  agricult¬ 
ural  research  be  increased  and  that 
it  find  methods,  through  research,  for 
increasing  the  available  food  supply; 
otherwise  populations  are  to  suffer 
greatly  decreased  standards  of  liv¬ 
ing.  r.  w.  D. 


New  York  Fruit  Growers 
Hold  Summer  Meeting 

How  to  control  apple  scab  and 
how  to  market  the  1951  apple  crop 
were  the  big  questions  in  the  minds 
of  fruit  growers  attending  the  recent 
annual  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Geneva  Station.  Approximately 
1,500  fruit  farmers  turned  out  to  see 
the  new  varieties  and  seedlings, 
cover  crop  and  fertilizer  studies, 
demonstrations  of  sprayers  and  vine¬ 
yard  weed  spraying  equipment,  and 
the  use  of  geese  to  control  weeds  in 
strawberry  and  raspberry  plantings. 

Major  interest,  however,  was  in 
the  marketing  of  this  season’s  nearly 
20,000,000  bushels  of  apples,  the 
third  successive  large  crop.  One 
grower  from  the  Champlain  Valley 
estimates  his  production  at  200,000 
bushels,  about  40,000  bushels  more 
than  he  had  two  years  ago,  and  many 
other  growers  reported  crops  equal 
to  or  larger  than  last  year’s. 

Sam  Dillon  who  operates  a  3,000- 
acre  fruit  farm  in  Hancock,  Mary¬ 
land,  told  the  growers  that  “they 
need  to  begin  taking  bold  steps  now 
if  the  apple  industry  is  to  be  kept  on 
a  paying  basis.”  He  called  for  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  problem  and  then  using 
common  sense  together.  His  imme¬ 
diate  suggestions  were  for  growers 
to  be  particularly  careful  this  year 
m  picking,  handling  and  storing;  to 
establish  closer  contacts  with  retail 
markets,  and  to  move  apples  as 
rapidly  as  possible  in  September  and 
October. 

Steps  to  weld  together  the  princi¬ 
pal  fruit  growing  groups  in  the  Hud¬ 
son  Valley  to  improve  marketing  in 
that  area  were  reviewed  by  James 
Clarke  of  Milton,  vice-president  of 
the  Society.  Results  and  plans  to 
date  include  more  support  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  promoting  apples  through 
the  New  York-New  England  Apple 
Institute,  the  distribution  of  accurate 
and  complete  market  information, 
and  work  on  apple  grades,  control  of 
culls,  and  tree  removal.  Existing  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  area  are  carrying 
out  the  program. 

Cameron  Garman  of  Burt,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Western  New  York  Apple 
Growers  Assn.,  said  that  the  market¬ 
ing  of  this  year’s  apple  crop  will  call 
ior  all  the  ingenuity  of  individual 
growers  and  associations.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  association’s  plans  for  an 
extensive  advertising  program  this 
I'  all,  meetings  with  processors  and 
retailers,  radio  market  reports,  con¬ 
tinuation  of  work  with  apple  vend¬ 
ing  machines  and  participation  in  the 
overall  national  promotion  program 

the  National  Apple  Institute. 

The  outlook  set  forth  by  Herrell 
DeGraff  of  Cornell,  coincided  with 
what  many  of  the  growers  were  say¬ 
ing  and  thinking.  “It’s  a  time  when 
none  of  us  likes  to  be  a  prophet,”  he 
S£ud,  “but  indications  are  that  fruit 
growers  face  a  very  competitive 
niarket  this  year  and  can  expect  no 
increased  degree  of  inflation  which 
Would  bring  higher  prices  for 
aPples.”  Describing  the  longer  time 
nutlook  as  more  encouraging,  he 
Pointed  to  the  rapidly  growing  popu- 
iation,  and  especially  to  the  large 


population  shift  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
as  good  for  the  Eastern  farmer  as 
this  increase  would  help  to  take  care 
of  Western  apples. 

With  weather  particularly  favor¬ 
able  for  apple  scab  this  year,  most 
of  the  fruit  growers  went  to  see  one 
block  of  trees  at  the  Geneva  Station 
which  showed  almost  perfect  control 
of  scab  with  four  after  infection 
sprays.  The  sprays  were  applied  on 
April  29,  May  14,  May  31  and  June 
13.  Even  some  of  the  trees  which 
missed  the  May  31  spray  and  were 
sprayed  on  June  5  had  94  per  cent 
clean  fruit.  No  clean  fruit  was  visi¬ 
ble  on  the  check  trees.  The  spray 
was  used  at  the  rate  of  one-half 
pint  to  100  gallons  of  water  and  ap¬ 
plied  at  the  rate  of  12  gallons  to  a 
tree.  Lead  and  DDT  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  sprays  for  insect  con¬ 
trol. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Hamilton,  Station  plant 
pathologist,  said  that  the  only  fool¬ 
proof  program  for  scab  is  to  spray 
once  a  week  when  scab  is  a  threat. 
If  you  spray  any  less  often,  he  said, 
it  becomes  a  gamble.  He  suggested 
that  the  dinitros  are  a  useful  tool  to 
clean  up  scab  in  a  block  of  trees, 
adding  growers  might  like  to  try 
them  out  on  that  basis.  He  advised 
that  a  spreader  increases  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  DNs  about  50  per  cent 
and  that  sulfur  appears  to  be  a 
natural  with  them. 

An  entomologist  on  the  Cornell 
staff,  Dr.  A.  A.  LaPlante,  reported 
that  the  red  banded  leaf  roller  was 
the  big  insect  problem  of  growers. 
This  year  the  problem  has  been 
aggravated  somewhat  by  the  short¬ 
age  of  DDD.  Because  of  the  expected 
shortage  growers  were  advised  to 
spray  the  first  brood  with  either  DDT 
and  lead  arsenate  or  with  parathion. 
Parathion  is  not  recommended  for 
the  McIntosh  and  Cortland  family 
because  of  possible  injury.  Although 
there  was  some  injury  from  the  first 
brood,  LaPlante  expected  that  the 
DDD  used  to  spray  the  second 
brood  in  late  July  and  early  August 
would  prevent  further  losses. 

Grape  growers  received  advice  on 
berry  moth  control.  They  were  ad¬ 
vised  to  use  one  and  a  half  pounds 
of  DDT  plus  a  spreader  to  100 
gallons  of  water  and  spray  three 
times  —  immediately  after  bloom,  10 
days  later,  and  late  July  or  early 
August. 

There  was  some  enthusiastic  sam- 
ling  of  a  late  black  sweet  cherry 
developed  at  the  Station.  Now 
known  only  as  Station  591,  it  is  a 
cross  between  Oswego  and  Grant 
and-  was  picked  on  August  10.  It  has 
good  size  and  excellent  flavor. 

M.  M.  Scofield 


Pump  Doesn’t  Work 

I  am  stuck  and  need  help.  I  have 
driven  a  1*4  inch  spear  point  down 
20  feet  and  have  attached  a  kitchen 
pump.  I  fill  the  pipe  and  pump  with 
water.  When  I  start  to  pump,  the 
water  does  not  come  out  but  the 
pump  handle  pulls  up.  There  seems 
to  be  more  pull  from  inside  the  pipe 
than  from  the  pump.  The  water  level 
is  about  13  feet.  When  I  remove  the 
top  of  the  pump,  the  bottom  valve  is 
so  tight  on  the  pipe  that  I  have  to 
pry  it  up.  The  water  is  still  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe.  t.  l. 

New  Jersey 

Since  the  suction  distance  is  only 
about  seven  feet,  the  trouble  with 
your  pressure  pump  must  be  one  of 
two  things — -either  the  suction  pipe 
is  clogged  or  the  check  valve  (at  the 
bottom  of  the  pump)  needs  cleaning 
to  prevent  sticking. 


•  I  DdHT  S££  WHY  TH£Y  'ff£  SIHHHPVSS  HSdUT  PHOA/£ 

THPPlHtr  -  0UKS  MS  B££//  r/)PP£0  SY  S£V£H  PYf/SHSaPS 
FOP  YFHHS."' 


The  Northern  Farmers’  Favorite 

This  high-yielding,  early-maturing  hybrid  is  the  most 
widely-grown  PIONEER  variety  in  the  Northern 
Corn  Belt.  Its  outstanding  official  state  yield  test 
record  in  Michigan— its  wide  popularity  throughout 
New  York,  Northern  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
Northern  New  Jersey,  Northern  Indiana  and  Ohio 
and  Michigan-prove  that  it  is  an  adapted,  high- 
yielding,  PROFIT-producing  hybrid.  Its  small  cob 
assures  fast  drying— allowing  early  picking  in  most 
any  season.  Its  high  yield  equals  that  of  many  hy¬ 
brids  a  week  to  ten  days  later  in  maturity.  Your 
local  PIONEER  Salesman  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
the  entire  story  about  PIONEER  373-The  Northern 
Farmer's  Favorite  Hybrid.  See  him  today. 

PIONEER  CORN  COMPANY,  INC 

Tipton,  Indiana 


MAKE  IT  ALL  PIONEER  NEXT  YEAR 

and  make  more  money! 
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THE  MORE  USE  you  get  out  of  farm 
buildings,  the  more  you  make  on 
them.  That  is  why  Rilco  glued-lam- 
inated  wood  Utility  Rafters  give  you 
a  real  opportunity  for  extra  income. 
They  provide  more  space  in  a  per¬ 
manent  building  at  lower  cost  than 
any  other  type  of  framing.  In  half  the 
usual  construction  time,  they’ll  give 
you  a  modern,  versatile  building 
adaptable  for  use  as  a  machine  shed. 


dairy  or  feeding  barn  or  a  general 
purpose  building.  Post-free  interior  is 
100%  usable,  can  be  readily  par¬ 
titioned.  Can  be  covered  with  any 
type  roofing  material.  Rafters  are 
engineered  for  strength  and  delivered 
completely  fabricated,  drilled  for 
hardware,  ready  for  fast,  labor-saving 
erection.  See  your  lumber  dealer — or 
mail  coupon  for  information  on 
money-saving  Rilco  construction. 


601c  BROOKS  BUILDING 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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RILCO  PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601c  Brooks  Building,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

•  Please  send  me  more  information  on 
Rilco  money-making  farm  buildings. 

•  UTILITY  RAFTER  BUILDINGS  •  BARNS 

•  CORN  CRIBS  AND  GRANARIES 


Name 

Apt>r  f«s 

RFD 

Town 

County 

Statf 

1 
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Tor  KTTW  PROW* 


Equip  with 


”  Fruit  &  Vegetable 
Handling  Equipment 

Write  lor  lull  information 

Company,  Inc. 


Fairport,  New  York 


|  COSTS  AS  LITTLE  AS  ^ 


SENVfe 
?**'*■” 


. .  SEED  •  FERTILIZE! 

BROADCASTER 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES _ 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  1  N.  J. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 


DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 


Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  G-5,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

Don’t  misunderstand  me.  I  want 
slices  of  juicy,  firm-fleshed,  sun- 
ripened  tomatoes  from  the  first  week 
of  August  until  well  into  November. 
You  can  have  tomatoes  in  the  early 
part  of  the  eleventh  month  easily 
enough  if  you  will  set  two  or  three 
plants  about  a  foot  apart,  drive  in 
three  substantial  stakes,  and  then 
have  some  old  horse  blankets, 
patchwork  quilts  or  a  heavy  canvas 
ready  to  toss  over  them  on  below- 
freezing  nights. 

Mother  used  to  make  a  scrump¬ 
tious  tomato  mincemeat  with  green 
tomatoes,  apples,  raisins,  suet,  spices, 
brown  sugar  and  vinegar.  She  had  a 
“tomato  butter”  that  went  well  with 
our  home-raised  pork  and  beef; 
Father  always  said  it  was  better  than 
her  famous  chili  sauce.  Each  year 
Mother  put  up  several  dozen  quart 
jars  of  ripe  tomatoes;  I  had  and  still 
have  three  sisters  with  hearty 
appetites. 

We  take  tomatoes  for  granted  to¬ 
day.  It  is  a  standard  item  around 
the  calendar.  Commercial  growers 
plan  on  raising  from  10  to  15  tons 
an  acre  and  there  are  authentic 
records  of  25-ton  yields.  Probably 
more  than  a  billion  cans  of  tomatoes 
and  tomato  juice  are  put  up  each 
year. 

It  wasn’t  this  way  when  Grandma 
was  young.  Tomatoes  had  a  dreadful 
word  connected  with  them.  They 
were  called  “Love  Apples”  and  any¬ 
thing  with  love  mentioned  openly 
was  enought  to  condemn  it.  For  a 
long  time  during  the  19th  century, 
tomatoes  were  considered  poisonous. 
Grandma  could  give  all  the  illumin¬ 
ating  details  of  how  her  sister 
Agatha,  her  aunt  Lucinda  and  her 
Grandmother  Dorcas  on  her  father’s 
side  had  been  made  deathly  sick  by 
eating  the  berries. 

The  tomato  is  a  berry  of  a  South 
American  perennial  herb  of  the 
nightshade  family.  It  comes  in  yel¬ 
low,  pink  or  red,  in  sizes  that  re¬ 
semble  marbles  or  in  huge  berries 
that  weigh  a  pound  or  more.  No  one 
knows  for  certain  where  the  tomato 
originated  but  most  plant  experts 
believe  it  originated  in  the  Peru- 
Bolivia  area  of  the  Andes  highlands. 
It  is  probable  the  Indians  had  been 
growing  and  eating  tomatoes  for 
hundred?,  perhaps  thousands  of 
years,  before  the  Spanish  conquista- 
dores  arrived  and  began  civilizing 
the  Red  Men.  The  strangest  part  of 
the  whole  story  is  that  it  took  nearly 
three  centuries  for  the  red  fruit  to 
win  acceptance  in  North  America 
after  a  trip  to  Europe  and  then  back 
across  the  Atlantic. 

The  word  tomato  comes  form  the 
Aztec  “tomatl”  or  “tomatle.”  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  American  Can  Company, 
a  Spaniard  who  landed  in  Mexico 
with  Cortes  liked  the  strange  food 
so  much  that  he  sent  seeds  back  to 
Morocco.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
plant  was  tried  in  Italy  and  eventu¬ 
ally  in  France.  The  French  gave  it 
the  name  of  “pomme  d’amour”  or 
apple  of  love.  It  was  a  tough  break, 
for  from  the  1600’s  to  the  late  1800’s, 
the  word  “love”  was  inlaid  with  sus¬ 
picion. 

There  is  a  never-ending  argument 
as  to  who  brought  the  tomato  to 
the  United  States.  In  1936  the 
Rhode  Island  Tercentenary  Com¬ 
mission  erected  a  placque  in  New¬ 
port  with  these  words:  “Corne 
House:  home  of  the  artist  Michel 
Felix  Corne  who  introduced  the 
tomato  into  this  country.”  But  this 
claim  is  open  to  dispute.  Corne  ar¬ 
rived  in  New  England  an  1799;  and 
back  in  1781  Thomas  Jefferson  re¬ 
corded  in  “Notes  on  Virginia”  that 
the  tomato  was  grown  in  that  State. 
By  1850  tomatoes  were  known  all 
over  the  Northeast.  In  1843  the 
Farmer’s  Alnianack  had  an  article 
on  tomatoes  and  gave  recipes  for 
their  use.  One  could  dry  them,  make 


them  into  stew,  or  omelets.'  Appar¬ 
ently  the  first  tomatoes  were  pro¬ 
cessed  commercially  in  Jamesburg, 
New  Jersey,  in  1847,  and  before  the 
Civil  War  started,  there  were  can¬ 
neries  in  Cincinnati  and  California. 
The  mushrooming  development  of 
tomato  juice  as  a  -feed  drink  began 
in  the  late  1920’s;  now  hundreds  of 
millions  of  quarts  are  commercially 
canned  plus  unknown  rivers  of  the 
red  drink  that  are  put  up  in  homes. 

Dr.  A.  F.  Yeager  of  the  University 
of  New  Hampshire  has  won  national 
acclaim  for  tomato  experiments  in 
which  he  is  increasing  the  amount 
of  vitamin  C  —  a  part  of  the  modern 
philosophy  of  nutrition  which  recog¬ 
nizes  that  food  per  se  is  unimportant. 
It  is  the  nutritional  qualities  of  what 
we  eat  that  counts. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 


Liability  for  Killing  Mad 
Dog 

It  is  often  a  ticklish  matter  to  de¬ 
cide  how  long  one  should  wait  to  kill 
a  dog  suspected  of  having  rabies  in 
order  to  escape  liability  to  his  owner 
for  his  value.  Financial  responsibility 
will  follow  killing  another’s  dog  with¬ 
out  justification.  But  the  law  is  equal¬ 
ly  firm  in  declaring  one  blameless 
who  kills  a  mad  dog  or  one  suspected 
of  being  mad,  whether  that  of  friend 
or  foe.  This  right  to  act,  and  to  act 
promptly,  grows  out  of  some  general 
rules  of  law  that  apply  to  the  entire 
dog  world. 

The  right  to  defend  one’s  property 
or  the  personal  safety  of  his  family 
or  himself  gives  him  authority  to 
dispatch  any  dog  whose  behavior  at 
the  time  is  such  as  to  raise  a  reason¬ 
able  apprehension  that  the  animal  is 
about  to  do  injury.  So,  if  one  sees  a 
dog  acting  in  an  unusual  manner 
that  creates  a  reasonable  belief  that 
he  is  afflicted  with  rabies,  he  is  le¬ 
gally  justified  in  killing  it  on  the 
spot  without  delay.  It  is  up  to  him  to 
decide  whether  his  suspicion  is  well 
founded  in  view  of  the  dog’s  actions 
and  appearance.  If  he  makes  a  mis¬ 
take  and  kills  without  good  cause, 
he  must  answer  financially  to  the 
dog’s  owner. 

In  a  New  York  neighborhood  a 
dog  went  mad  while  at  large.  Before 
getting  himself  killed  for  his  behavi¬ 
or,  he  was  known  to  have  bitten  an¬ 
other  dog.  This  bitten  animal  was 
allowed  to  run  loose  and,  when  it 
went  upon  a  certain  man’s  place,  he 
immediately  shot  it.  Sued  on  the 
ground  that  the  killing  was  unneces¬ 
sary,  the  court  declared  him  justified 
and  absolved  him  from  liability  to 
the  dog’s  owner. 

In  another  case  a  Connecticut  man 
also  escaped  financial  penalty  for 
killing  a  dog  that  was  running  around 
in  circles,  wild-eyed,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  yelping  at  every  jump,  and 
acting  “crazy.”  r.  d.  b. 


Blueberries  Bear  Poorly 

I  have  a  number  of  blueberry 
bushes,  most  of  them  six  feet  high, 
which  the  last  years  have  failed  to 
bear  except  poorly.  Can  I  prune  them 
securely  to  correct  this  trouble? 
Massachusetts  d.  e.  b. 

If  the  blueberry  bushes  have  not 
been  pruned  for  several  years,  they 
are  probably  full  of  old  and  weak 
wood.  To  rejuvenate  the  bushes,  re¬ 
move  most  of  the  old  canes,  leaving 
three  or  four  of  the  most  vigorous 
and  several  of  the  one-year  shoots 
from  the  base  to  provide  new  canes 
for  the  future.  The  bushes  may  be 
fertilized  with  sulfate  of  ammonia  at 
the  rate  of  one-half  pound  per  bush 
applied  iti  the  Spring.  Mulching  is 
also  beneficial.  If  the  bushes  are 
shaded  by  nearby  trees  or  larger 
shrubs,  they  will  be  less  productive 
than  if  growing  where  they  receive 
full  sun  most  of  the  day. 
Massachusetts  g.  l.  s. 


A  wide  crossed  belt,  when  the  shafts  are  close  together,  often  gives  trouble. 
A  wide  belt  of  this  kind  needs  more  distance  between  centers  than  a  narrow 
belt.  The  problem  can  be  overcome  by  using  several  narrow  belts  instead  oj 
one  wide  one.  Thus,  if  the  belt  giving  trouble  is  six  inches  wide,  use  three 
two -inch  belts  and  cross  each  of  them  as  indicated  in  the  sketch.  Use  three 
pulleys  on  each  shaft,  each  a  little  wider  than  the  individual  smaller  bed. 
Each  pulley  should  be  crowned  so  that  the  belts  do  not  rub  against  each  oti ier. 
With  multiple  narrow  belts  like  these,  you  can  connect  shafts  considerately 

closer  than  with  a  single  wide  belt.  — w.  f.  s. 
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y  eget  able  Growers  at  Geneva 

The  opportunity  to  see  the  work  of 
research  scientists  at  the  New  York 
State  station  at  Geneva  attracted 
several  hundred  growers  to  the  re¬ 
cent  summer  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Vegetable  Growers  Assn. 
Although  research  at  the  Station 
covers  all  the  important  vegetable 
crops  in  the  State,  particular  interest 
and  attention  this  year  was  centered 
on  tomatoes. 

In  a  welcome  to  the  growers,  Dr. 
A.  J.  Heinicke,  director  of  the  Sta¬ 
tion,  emphasized  the  very  useful  role 
the  farmer  plays  in  research.  “We 
want  you  to  ask  questions  and  state 
your  problems.  We  also  need  your 
help  in  testing  out  and  putting  to 
work  the  findings  of  the  Station.”  He 
explained  that  the  scientist  must  be 
cautious,  testing  his  results  thor¬ 
oughly  under  many  different  con¬ 
ditions  before  he  can  make  recom¬ 
mendations. 

Dr.  W.  T.  Shroeder  of  the  Geneva 
staff  showed  growers  results  with  the 
new  fungicide,  orthocide,  which  he 
said  “is  the  first  new  tomato  spray 
in  four  or  five  years  to  look  promis¬ 
ing.”  In  experiments  it  gave  better 
control  than  the  bordeaux-zerlate 
schedule,  but  it  cost  considerably 
more.  Dr.  Shroeder  pointed  out  that 
a  spray  program  to  control  both 
anthracnose  and  early  and  late 
blight  is  excellent  crop  insurance  for 
tomatoes.  He  advocates  a  split  sched¬ 
ule  of  ziram  (zerlate)  and  copper. 
The  first  spray  should  be  applied 
when  the  fruit  on  the  first  cluster 
reaches  half  its  full  size.  Additional 
applications  are  made  at  10  to  15-day 
intervals  depending  on  the  weather. 

Considerable  interest  was  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  research  on  the 
proper  time  to  pick  canning  toma¬ 
toes.  Dr.  C.  B.  Sayre  explained  that 
in  one  study  tomatoes  are  being 
picked  at  the  turning  stage  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen  in  the  packing  house. 
The  results  are  larger  yields  and 
higher  quality  and  losses  from  mold 
and  cracking  are  greatly  reduced. 

Across  from  these  plots  was  an 
experiment  on  breeding  a  crack- 
resistant  tomato.  One  cross  involv¬ 
ing  the  Longred  variety  was  produc¬ 
ing  tomatoes  of  good  size  and  quality. 
Growers  also  saw  a  new  tomato  of 
the  Italian  plum  type  developed  by 
Dr.  W.  T.  Tapley.  He  is  also  con¬ 
tinuing  breeding  studies  and  selec¬ 
tions  to  improve  Longred,  Red  Jacket 
and  Gem  which  make  up  most  of 
the  canning  tomatoes  planted  in 
New  York  State. 

Station  entomologists  advised  the 
growers  that  aphids  on  cabbage  and 
broccoli  can  be  held  in  check  with 
the  use  of  a  one  per  cent  parathion 
dust.  The  addition  of  a  three  per 
cent  DDT  dust  will  also  cxmtrol 
cabbage  thrips  and  caterpillars.  Since 
aphids  are  difficult  to  stop  once  they 
get  a  start,  the  Geneva  scientists 
recommended  preventive  measures. 
Depending  on  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
festation,  one  to  three  dustings  will 
be  needed. 

Beans  can  be  treated  effectively 
against  seed-corn  maggot  and  seed 
rot  by  means  of  a  slurry  containing  a 
sticker,  the  fungicide,  arasan,  and  an 
insecticide  such  as  dieldrin  or  lin¬ 
dane,  Dr.  Shroeder  told  the  growers. 
The  slurry  is  used  because  it  sticks 
to  the  smooth  surface  of  the  bean.  He 
also  demonstrated  a  simple  method 
that  growers  can  use  to  treat  their 
own  seed.  The  beans  were  placed  on 
a  canvas  and  the  slurry  poured  over 
them.  They  were  then  raked  until 
dry.  The  beans  can  be  treated  either 
in  the  Fall  or  the  Spring. 

The  Soil  Conservation  Service  had 
an  experiment  to  improve  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  a  heavy  crusty  soil  at  the 
canning  crops  farm  by  adding  or¬ 
ganic  matter.  Ten  tons  of  wood  chips 
and  sawdust  were  used  to  the  acre 
along  with  four  different  levels  of 
nitrogen  and  the  soil  was  visibly 
improved.  Unless  sufficient  nitrogen 
was  added,  it  was  taken  from  the 
soil  to  rot  the  mulch.  Visitors  had 
no  difficulty  in  picking  out  the  corn 
that  received  the  low  levels  of  ni¬ 
trogen. 

Miss  Clara  Hay  of  Baldwinsville 
was  crowned  New  York  State  Vege¬ 
table  Queen.  Her  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Hay,  live  on  a, vegetable 
Mrm.  Austin  Avery,  a  vegetable 
grower  from  North  Syracuse  and 
vice-president  of  the  Vegetable 
Growers  Assn.,  presided  at  the 
special  noonday  program. 

M.  Scofield 


When  you  purchase  that  new  1-2-plow  tractor  for  your  farm,  there  is  one  way  you 
can  make  your  choice  with  confidence.  Just  fill  in  this  simple  check  chart.  It  takes  but 
a  moment.  It  gives  you  important  buying  information. 


John  Deere  “M”  and  “MT”  Tractors 

Have  These  Features: 

Check 

Any  Other  l-2-Plo«v 
Tractor 

Has 

Has  Not 

Precision  hydraulic  control  of  equipment. 

Choice  of  more  than  30  integral  or  semi-integral  working  tools  which  can,  be  quickly 
attached. 

Adjustable  air-cushion  seat.  Adjustable  steering  wheel. 

Standing  platform. 

Four  forward  speeds  and  reverse,  with  1-5/8  mph  “creeper”  speed. 

Battery,  generator,  lights.  Built-in  starter. 

Power  take-off  (A.S.A.E.  Standard). 

Rockwood  belt  pulley  (extra). 

Good  view  of  cultivating.  „  » 

Interchangeable  front-wheel  assemblies. 

Full  range  of  rear  wheel  spacings  (“MT”  can  be  set  anywhere  from  48  to  96  inches). 

Airplane-type  fasteners  for  quick,  easy  removal  of  hood  and  grille. 

When  you  have  finished  checking  the  above  chart,  you 
will  find  that  your  old  tractor,  or  any  other  1-2-plow 
tractor,  new  or  old,  falls  far  short  of  matching  the 
outstanding  features  of  the  John  Deere  Models  “M” 
and  “MT.”  These  are  the  features  you  would  want  if  you 
were  designing  your  own  tractor. 

In  addition,  you  get  the  simplicity,  dependability. 


and  all-around  economy  that  are  basic  with  John  Deere 
2-cylinder  tractor  design. 

Whatever  the  size  of  your  farm,  you  will  want  full 
information  on  these  tractors  that  are  setting  new 
standards  of  performance  in  their  power  classification. 
Ask  your  John  Deere  dealer  for  a  demonstration.  Get 
the  “feel  of  the  wheel.”  Write  to  John  Deere,  Moline, 
Illinois,  Dept.  F37 ,  for  free  literature. 


KXBSISZEEI 


Your  Good  Judgment  Will  Say  . . .  Choose  a  John  Deere 
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And  your  every  effort  is  to  improve 
the  health  and  productivity  of  your 
soil.  You  wouldn't  knowingly  neg* 
lect  your  soil.  You  want  healthy, 
capacity  producing  soil,  and  only 
soil  containing  the  essential  mineral 
elements  can  produce  maximum 
crops  healthy  in  vitamin  content. 
ES-MIN-EL  contains  the  essential 
mineral  elements  of  Copper,  Boron, 
Manganese,  Iron,  Zinc  and  Mag¬ 
nesium.  Soil  poor  in  minerals  can- 
not  produce  crops  rich  in  vitamins. 
We  have  robbed  our  soil  of  min-s 
erals  for  years,  and  mineral  starved 
land  cannot  give  maximum  produc¬ 
tion— return  these  minerals  to  your 
soil  now.  Mineralize  with  ES-MIN-EL 
—the  essential  mineral  elements. 


SOIL  APPLICATION 


You  can  now  get  ES-MIN-EL  in  spray 
or  dust  form  for  direct  application 
to  the  plant.  If  your  soil  has  not 
been  mineralized,  you  can  now  feed 
your  plants  these  essential  mineral 
elements  through  the  leaves  and 
stems  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
ES-MIN-EL.  ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust 
is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper,  Man¬ 
ganese  and  Zinc. 


DEMAND 

That  your  local  fertilizer 
dealer  furnish  you  a  fer¬ 
tilizer  containing  the  es¬ 
sential  mineral  elements . 


September  15,  1951 


Essentials 


of  a  Modem  Dairy  Bam 

By  Russell  Gingles 


What  is  an  ideal  dairy  barn? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is 
worth  much  more  than  the  top  pay¬ 
off  offered  by  the  radio  quiz  master. 
Perhaps,  there  is  no  overall  answer. 
For  the  barn  that  is  satisfactory  to 
one  farmer  is  not  at  all  what  his 
neighbor  wants,  despite  the  fact  that 
both  are  after  the  same  sort  of  struc¬ 
ture:  a  barn  which  satisfies  the  farm 
operator,  his  employees,  if  any,  and 
the  milking  herd. 

To  meet  such  requirements  is  a 
large  order.  In  general,  however, 
they  boil  down  to  a  few  practical 
essentials.  First,  the  barn  must  be 
designed  for  economical  construction 
in  line  with  the  type  and  size  of  dairy 
operation  undertaken.  Next,  it  must 
be  arranged  so  that  chores  can  be 
performed  efficiently,  conveniently 
and  speedily.  And  it  must  be  satis¬ 
factorily  ventilated  and  lighted. 
Eastern  dairymen  have  met  these  re¬ 
quirements  by  means  of  various 
plans.  Few  barns,  however,  are  alike, 
although  many  are  of  the  gambrel 
roof  type,  similar  to  the  floor  plan 
illustrated  in  connection  with  this 
article. 

A  20 -Cow  Barn 

Because  of  the  extent  and  use  of 
electricity  in  dairying  in  eastern  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  nation,  the  suggested  20- 
cow  barn  contains  a  wealth  of  elec¬ 
trical  equipment.  It  is  recognized  that 
only  a  few  present  structures  will 
employ  all  of  the  power  devices  de¬ 
scribed,  although  some  may  have 
even  more  than  those  shown.  What  is 
illustrated  and  discussed,  however, 
will  provide  farmers  with  food  for 
thought  as  to  the  variety  of  ways  in 
which  electricity  can  be  put  to  work 
at  their  toughest  chores. 

The  design  for  this  barn  was  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Better  Farm  Buildings 
Association  and  the  wiring  layout 
was  developed  by  the  NEMA 
(National  Electrical  Manufacturers 
Association)  Farm  Electrification 
Bureau  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Adequate  Wiring  Bureau. 

The  over-all  size  of  the  structure 
is  about  14,840  cubic  feet.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  milking  area,  mow,  two- 
story  feed  room  and  milk  room. 
Farm  structural  experts  estimate  that 
the  barn  can  be  built  for  approxi¬ 
mately  $11,000.  This  does  not  include 
the  silo.  The  cost  of  the  necessary 
equipment,  wiring,  lighting  and  silo 
is  left  "to  the  good  judgment  of  the 
farmer,  his  dealer  and  electrical 
contractor. 

Major  Structural  Features 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  major 
structural  features.  The  milking  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  barn  provides  for  20  stalls 
and  two  maternity  pens.  The  large 
mow  covers  the  entire  second  floor 
of  the  building.  A  pressure  system 
keeps  the  drinking  cups  and  stock 
tanks  full  and  provides  the  farmer 
with  sufficient  water  in  the  milk 
house  and  for  all  other  needs.  There 
are  two  wings  at  each  side  of  the 
rear  of  the  barn.  One  houses  the 
two-story  feed  processing  room;  the 
other,  the  one-story  milk  room. 
There  is  a  stairway  leading  to  the 
second  floor  of  the  feed  room,  from 
which  a  door  opens  into  the  mow. 
The  silo  adjoins  the  feed  room. 

In  the  Milking  Area 

Specifically,  here  are  the  operating 
parts,  together  with  some  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  each  on  a  “walk-through” 
tour  of  the  various  key  spots  in  the 
barn. 

The  barn  is  equipped  for  electric 
milking.  Although  the  conventional 
pipeline  type  of  milker  is  illustrated. 


farmers  who  desire  more  automatic 
handling  of  milk  can  adapt  the 
present  plan  to  incorporate  the  sys¬ 
tem  so  common  to  milking  parlors. 
In  this  latter  type,  milk  passes  from 
the  cow  into  a  receiver  and  then 
through  a  pipe  directly  into  the  milk 
house.  Portable  units  also  may  be 
used,  although  they  generally  are  not 
employed  with  a  20-cow  herd. 

An  electric  ventilation  system  is 
suggested  in  order  to  remove  the  ex¬ 
cess  moisture  from  the  barn.  To  do 
the  job  right,  ventilation  systems 
should  provide  each  1,000  pound  cow 
with  six  changes  of  air  per  hour. 
Electric  fans,  used  for  this  purpose, 
generally  are  rated  at  from  one-tenth 
to  one-half  horsepower.  Air  is  drawn 
out  of  the  barn  at  a  point  near  the 
floor.  Fans  can  run  continuously 
throughout  the  Winter  or  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  thermostats  and  speed  re¬ 
ducers  in  exceptionally  cold  weather. 
Intakes  may  or  may  not  be  neces¬ 
sary,  depending  on  variable  factors 
which  are  determined  best  by  agri¬ 


cultural  engineers  working  with 
power  suppliers  in  the  farmer’s  home 
territory.  If  intakes  are  necessary, 
however,  they  should  be  provided 
around  the  stable  to  deliver  air  up¬ 
ward  against  the  ceiling,  thus  pre¬ 
venting  drafts.  Intakes  should  be 
about  60  square  inches  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion,  with  one  for  each  four  cows. 
Adequate  ventilation  systems  save 
barn  timbers  and  siding  from  decay, 
provide  a  drier,  more  healthful  at¬ 
mosphere  for  cows  and  workmen, 
save  paint,  piping  and  wiring  and 
eliminate  drafts. 

Lights  are  located  one  every  12 
feet  on  a  center  line  of  the  litter 
alley,  and  one  every  20  feet  on  a 
center  line  of  the  feed  alley.  If  more 
light  is  desired,  farmers  may  locate 
a  second  line  of  lights  in  the  litter 
alley,  placing  outlets  over  the  hind 
quarters  of  each  row  of  cows. 

Duplex  convenience  outlets  are  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  litter  alley  and  in  the 
two  maternity  pens.  They  are  neces¬ 
sary  for  such  plug-in  equipment  as 
clippers,  immersion  heaters  and  heat 
lamps. 

The  structure,  illustrated,  is 
equipped  with  a  barn  cleaner.  The 
use  of  this  equipment  reduces  clean¬ 
ing  time  to  a  few  minutes  and  does 
away  with  a  most  unpleasant  and 
hard  chore.  Set  in  motion  with  a 


flick  of  a  switch,  the  cleaner  drags 
the  manure  along  the  gutters  to  a 
permanently  installed  inclined  plane 
elevator  which  removes  it  from  the 
barn  and  dumps  it  into  the  manure 
spreader.  Where  the  cleaner  and 
elevator  work  as  one  complete  unit, 
the  equipment  is  operated  by  one 
motor  of  two  to  five  horsepower.  If 
the  cleaner  and  conveyor  are 
operated  separately,  the  cleaner, 
generally  requires  a  one  to  two 
horsepower  motor  and  the  conveyor 
a  three-fourth  horsepower  motor. 

In  the  Milk  Room 

The  milk  room  is  divided  into 
wash-up  and  milk  cooling  sections. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  comfortable 
temperature,  the  room  is  equipped 
with  a  space  heater  in  the  wash-up 
area.  If  desired,  additional  heat  may 
be  obtained  by  locating  one  or  more 
clusters  of  heat  lamps  over  other 
work  areas. 

Key  equipment  shown  in  the  milk 
room  includes  an  electric  water 


heater  and  milk  cooler.  Both  are 
most  helpful  in  assisting  farmers  to 
produce  top  quality  milk.  Hot  water 
is  necessary  for  cleansing  milking 
utensils,  and  coolers  provide  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  temperature  of  milk  will 
be  lowered  to  required  levels  with¬ 
out  delay. 

Many  daijy  specialists  recommend 
that  milk  be  cooled  to  50  degrees  or 
less  shortly  after  it  is  drawn.  Electric 
milk  coolers  are  thermostatically 
controlled  and  are  available  in  vari¬ 
ous  sizes.  Farmers,  who  wish  to 
avoid  lifting  milk  cans  in  and  out  of 
immersion  tanks,  can  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  small  hydraulic  or  manu¬ 
ally  operated  hoists  to  handle  this 
chore.  Those  who  are  required  to 
sterilize  their  utensils  will  find  pro¬ 
visions  made  in  the  plan  for  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  an  electric  sterilizer. 
Lights  are  located  in  all  work  areas, 
as  well  as  on  the  outside  loading 
platform. 

In  the  Feed  Room 

The  feed  room  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  farmer  with  a  maximum  of 
convenience  and  laborsaving  aids.  It 
includes  a  feed  processing  setup,  with 
a  mixer  and  a  blower-equipped 
grinder  located  on  the  first  floor. 
Whole  grain  and  ground  feed  storage 
bins  are  located  on  the  second  floor. 


0  .  15  AMP.  BRANCH  CIRCUITS  TO  SERVE  LIGHTS  CIRCUITS 
2  .  20  AMP.  BRANCH  CIRCUITS  TO  SERVE  CONVENIENCE 

OUTLETS  IN  BARN  AND  MILK  ROOMS.  ALSO  FAN  OUTLET 
*12  WIRE  MINIMUM 

I  .  20  AMP.  BRANCH  CIRCUIT  TO  CONVENIENCE  OUTLETS  IN 
PEED  ROOMS.  ALSO  HEATER  OUTLET  AND  FEED  ROOM 
HOIST. *12  WIRE  MINIMUM 

I  -  30  AMP.,  230  VOLT  BRANCH  CIRCUIT  TO  STERILIZER.  SPACE 
HEATER  AND  WATER  HEATER  OUTLETS  IN  MILK  ROOMS 
•  .  INDIVIDUAL  230  VOLT  CIRCUITS  AS  FOLLOWS 


WHAT  THE 
SYMBOLS  MEAN 

O  CEILING  OUTLET 
-OfL  OUTLET  FOR  FLOODLIGHT 
-O  WALL  OUTLET 
-©  FAN  OUTLET 
=©  CONVENIENCE  OUTLET 
®lt  OUTLET  FOR  BARN  CLEANER 
@C  OUTLET  FOR  MILK  COOLER 
@D  OUTLET  FOR  HAY  DRYER 
@M  OUTLET  FOR  MILKING  MACHINE 
®FG  OUTLET  FOR  FEED  GRINDER 
®FM  OUTLET  FOR  FEED  MIXER 
®  M  OUTLET  FOR  HOIST 
®HS  OUTLET  FOR  HAY 

STORAGE  EQUIPMENT 
®S  OUTLET  FOR  SILO  UNLOADER 
®SN  OUTLET  FOR  SPACE  HEATER 
®>T  OUTLET  FOR  STERILIZER 
®V»M  OUTLET  FOR  WATER  HEATER 
5  SINGLE  POLE  WALL  SWITCH 
5p  SWITCH  WITH  PILOT  LIGHT 


MILK  COOLER  ■  12 

MILKING  MACHINE-12 
SILO  UNLOADER  •  12 
FEEO  MIXER  ■  12 

HAY  STORAGE 
EQUIPMENT  .  12 

BARN  CLEANER  .  10 

FEED  GRINDER  .  10 

HAY  ORYER  « 


New  spick  and  span  dairy  barn  at  Wood  Ford  Farm  in  Avon,  Conn.  It  is  267  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  with  a  ca 
pacity  for  100  milking  cows .  This  barn  houses  the  Wood  Ford  famous  Ayrshire  herd . 
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A  motor-driven  hoist  also  operates 
between  the  two  floors. 

This  automatic  setup  usually  is 
operated  in  the  following  manner. 
At  the  outset,  whole  grain  either  is 
elevated  into  overhead  bins  by  means 
of  a  blower  pipe  on  the  grinder  or,  if 
sacked,  is  elevated  to  the  bins  with 
the  hoist.  Auxiliary  blowers  or  in¬ 
clined  plane  elevators  also  may  be 
employed  for  this  first  storage  chore. 
However  the  job  may  be  done,  do  it 
the  mechanical  way.  It  is  easier  on 
the  back  and  temper,  and  saves  time 
and  manpower. 

After  the  grain  is  stored,  it  is  ready 
for  processing.  In  the  plan  suggested, 
it  is  dropped  from  overhead  bins 
through  chutes  which  connect  with 
the  grinder.  Ground  grain  then  is  re¬ 
blown  to  other  bins  located  above 
the  mixer.  When  desired,  gates  in 
chutes  connecting  these  bins  and  the 
mixer  are  opened  and  the  ground 
grain  drops  to  be  mixed  according 
to  the  farmer’s  needs.  Supplements 
can  be  dumped  into  the  mixer  or 
hoisted  in  sacks  to  the  second  floor 
to  be  added  to  ground  grain  as  it 
flows  from  the  bin.  An  extra  bin-to- 
mixer  chute  may  be  necessary  if  the 
latter  plan  is  preferred.  Mixed  feed 
may  be  sacked  or  taken  directly  to 
feed  lots.  If  desired,  additional  bins 
may  be  constructed  overhead  to  hold 
mixed  feed.  In  this  case,  use  the 
blower  on  the  grinder  again  to  move 
feed  overhead  and  arrange  a  chute 
in  the  mixed  feed  bin  so  feed  can  be 
dropped  into  carts  when  wanted. 

In  the  Silo  and  Mow 


The  silo  is  connected  to  the  feed 
room  by  a  short  passageway,  as  illu¬ 
strated.  It  contains  an  electrically 
operated  silo  unloader.  The  use  of 
this  unloader  permits  ensilage  to  be 
removed  from  the  silo  and  dropped 
down  the  chute  into  -carts  for  re¬ 
moval  through  the  passageway  into 
the  barn. 


The  conventional  mow  is  equipped 
for  hay  drying  operations.  Either  a 
blower,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
or  a  typical  motor-driven  hay  drying 
fan  may  be  used  for  the  type  of  in¬ 
stallation  suggested.  To  make  servic¬ 
ing  easy,  such  equipment  may  be  lo¬ 
cated  on  the  second  floor  of  the  feed 
room.  If  so,  it  should  be  installed  so 
that  the  air  blast  travels  only  a  very 
short  distance  before  entering  the 
wind  tunnel,  serving  the  type  of 
under-hay  drying  system  employed. 
No  air  should  be  lost  in  the  feed 
room  or  in  transit  to  the  wind 
tunnel. 


The  type  of  hay  drying  installation 
shown  may  employ  either  ducts  or  a 
slatted  floor.  Both  require  some  type 
of  main  air  or  wind  tunnel  for  con¬ 
centration  of  air  at  the  point  of  entry. 
The  kind  of  construction  used  to 
move  the  air  upward  through  the 
hay  varies  with  the  type  of  barn, 
forage  crop  to  be  dried,  record  of 
success  attained  in  the  area  where 
different  methods  have  been  tried, 
and,  often,  on  the  personal  desires  of 
the  farm  operator. 

Most  dairymen  are  familiar  with' 
hay  drying  installations.  Their  use 
permits  farmers  to  out-smart  the 
weather  man  to  a  large  extent,  since 
hay  cured  in  the  barn  obviously  does 
not  require  the  rays  of  an  often  fickle 
sun.  Under  normal  conditions  hay 
can  be  cut  in  the  morning,  raked 
into  windrows  for  preliminary  curing 
m  the  field  and  then  placed  in  the 
barn  for  final  finishing.  Even  fairly 
}vet  hay  has  been  dried  successfully 
in  the  mow.  Long,  chopped  or  baled 
hay  may  be  dried  in  this  way. 

Need  for  Adequate  Wiring 


.  N°w  let  us  back  up  and  see  what 
js  needed  in  the  way  of  wiring  for 
lights  and  for  electric  time  and 
laborsaving  equipment  suggested  tc 
make  this  setup  click  productively 
and  economically.  First  and  fore- 
most,  the  barn  must  be  wired  ade¬ 
quately  before  the  equipment  can 
operate  to  the  benefit  of  the  farmer, 
me  service  entrance  must  be  of 
ample  size;  60  amperes  used  to  be 
|arge  enough,  now  100  amperes  often 
s  too  small.  There  should  be  enough 
nranch  circuits,  each  of  the  proper 
special  purpose  outlets  for 
motor  driven  equipment  of  one-half 
mrsepower  or  over  serve(i  by  a  230- 
oit  branch  circuit;  and  enough  du- 
1*®*  c°nvenience  outlets,  properly 
ocated,  for  smaller  “plug-in”  farm 
quipment)  such  as  clippers  and  heat 
mn+PS'  A11  Permanently  installed 
mis  and  other  electrical  equip- 
nt  should  be  separately  grounded. 
i  !  1  minimum  of  No.  12  wire  has 
oir  ^  recommended  for  all  branch 
ircuits.  Experience  has  shown  that 
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You  get  both 
in  an  OUVBR .. 


Oliver  gives  you  both  these  modem  tractor  im¬ 
provements!  It’s  a  combination  that  makes  farm 
jobs  go  faster,  smoother  and  easier. 

With  six  forward  speeds  you  can  pick  the 
ground  travel  speed  that  fits  the  drawbar  pull. 
Six  forward  speeds  give  you  maximum  efficiency 
because  in  many  operations  you  can  shift  to  a 
higher  gear  and  throttle  down  the  engine.  Only 
the  fuel  needed  to  do  the  work  is  used.  Engine 
wear  is  reduced  and  tractor  life  increased. 

And,  whether  you  choose  the  versatile  Oliver 
”77”  or  the  powerful  Oliver  ”88”,  you  can  take 


your  pick  of  three  great  Oliver-designed  6-cylin¬ 
der  engines — gasoline,  LP-gas  or  an  easy-to-start 
diesel.  It’s  another  way  an  Oliver  saves,  for  you 
can  select  the  engine  that  gives  you  maximum 
efficiency  with  whatever  type  of  fuel  is  most 
economical  for  you  to  burn. 

Further,  you  can  equip  your  Oliver  with  the 
time-saving  Direct  Drive  Power  Take-Off*  that 
increases  the  efficiency  of  PTO-driven  machines, 
and  the  ”Hydra-lectric”  system  that  provides 
complete  control  of  mounted  and  trailer-type 
equipment.  The  OLIVER  Corporation,  400 
West  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 

^Special  equipment  at  additional  cost. 


OLIVER 


" FINEST  IN 
FARM  MACH  I  N  E  RY" 
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The  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Want  modem  centralized  heating 
with  WOOD  in  your  basement? 


The  Pantex  Wood  Burning  Woodomat  Warm  Air  Furnace  gives  you 
clean,  safe  central  heating  plus  all  these  other  features  — 


•  Only  twice-a-day  stoking  in  coldest  of  weather 


•  Even  heat,  automatically  con¬ 
trolled  by  mechanical  ther¬ 
mostat 

•  Minimum  creosote 

•  Rugged,  welded,  corrosion 
resistant  steel  construction 

•  No  electricity  required,  burns 
any  fuel  wood 

A  lasting,  major  investment  in 
fuel  economy  and  comfort. 

•  Write  today  for  details. 


PANTEX  MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

Box  660-  B  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island 


in  BARN  CLEANERS 


...the 


SEARS 


ROEBUCK  AND  CO. 


FARM  ^  MASTER 

Our  Pledge  of  ^"Superior  Quality' 


Built  to  Sears  high  standard  of 
quality  .  .  .  designed  for  simple, 
low-cost  installation  .  .  .  now  giv¬ 
ing  continuous,  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice  in  every  major  dairy  area. 
The  Farm-Master  Barn  Cleaner 
has  an  all-steel,  self-cleaning 


hopper. .  .no  dirty  pit,  and  many 
other  advantages.  Requires  less 
power  than  most  barn  cleaners. 
Sold  and  serviced  by  your  local 
Sears  store  .  .  .  fully  guaranteed. 

I  noestigate  ...  compare,  now.  Take 
advantage  of  SEARS  LOW  PRICES 
and  EASY  TIME  PAYMENTS 


ELIMINATE 
GATE  WORRIES 

FOREVER 

with 

AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT — STRONG  —  DURABLE 

Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

Send  for  complete  details  and  prices 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

=,  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  « 


'SPIRAL  TORNADO*’  PUMP 


$12.00 


P.  P. 


1950 

well 

2600 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap. 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50' 

100'  elevation.  600  level, 

G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenbose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlson.KenozaLake.N.Y. 


NO  HUNTING  POSTERS! 

-  POSTED  SIGNS  THAT  KEEP’EM  OFF  - 

Printed  on  special  Il"xl4"  poster  stock.  $3.75  per  100. 
With  name  imprinted  $5.50.  Orders  less  than  100  — 
.07  each.  Plus  $1.25  if  name  is  imprinted.  Sent 
C.  0.  D.  Check  or  money  order  we  pay  postage. 

Minimum  order  25  poster.  (Print  name). 
HILLSIDE  PRESS,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 


MEN’S  SPORT  SHIRTS  RAYON0  g'aBMUMn! 

All  Sizes,  Green,  Maroon,  Navy,  Grey  $3.00  each. 
The  Avenue  Mens  Shop,  399  Joseph  Ave,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


How  to  Always  Have 


Automatic  Electrio 
Water  Heater 
now  for  only 

$10.95 

ONE  YEAR 
GUARANTY 

Install  in  5  min. 
No  disturbing  or 
draining  of  tank 
or  pipes 

Underwriters  Lab. 
Approved  Heater 


Enjoy  lots  of '  hot  water  to  wash,  bathe,  shave. 

Heater  keeps  water  HOT  in  your  present  tank. 

Turns  ON  when  needed  —  shuts  OFF  when  water 
is  heated.  No  flue,  dirt,  fire!  Ideal  for  30-gal. 
tanks!  Heater  screws  into  any  size  boiler  tap  as 

shown.  Plugs  into  outlet.  .  .1320  w.  110  v.  AC.  (Also 
2000  w.  220  v.  model  for  BX  cable  $19.95) .  .  .  works 
automatically  thereafter.  Temperature  adjustable  be¬ 
tween  120  to  180  degrees.  Replaces  coal,  oil,  gas 

in  home,  store,  Summer  cottage,  green  house,  farm, 
barn,  stock  tank,  poultry  scalder,  factory.  Uses 
only  %  to  %c  electricity  per  gallon  hot  water. 
Why  burn  expensive  main  furnace  unit  for  Summer 
hot  water?  Send  check  or  M.  O.  NOW:  save  post¬ 
age  shipping  charges.  Money  back  in  10  days 
if  not  delighted.  ORDER  NOW  ....  TODAY. 


COLLOID  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC.,  DEPT.  RN3 


50  CHURCH  STREET.  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers, 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Semples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  Years. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 

BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6,  PA. 


-  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$35.00  is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  In  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  Items.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  nothing 
to  try.  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY, 

322  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk,  Alden  Co.,  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


it  is  best  to  install  fairly  large  size 
wire  on  the  farm.  There  is  little 
difference  in  cost  between  smaller 
and  larger  wire  sizes  and  installation 
charges  are  about  the  same  in  either 
case.  Heavier  wire  provides  the 
farmer  with  more  adequate  service, 
enables  his  equipment  to  operate  at 
top  efficiency,  gives  him  greater 
safety  and  permits  him  to  make  rea¬ 
sonable  additions  to  his  Equipment 
without  overloading  his  present 
wiring  system. 

In  general,  however,  the  size  of 
the  wire  used  is  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  run,  the  electrical  load 
served  and  the  maximum  voltage 
drop  permitted  at  the  point  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Farmers  should  consult  their 
local  power  suppliers  on  all  wiring 
problems. 

Since  the  installation  of  enough 
branch  circuits  is  extremely  im¬ 
portant  to  permit  electrical  equip¬ 
ment  and  lights  to  operate  at  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  at  all  times,  here  is  a 
list  of  the  number  and  size  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  type  of  dairy  barn 
suggested:  Three  15-ampere  branch 
circuits  for  lights;  two  20-ampere 
branch  circuits  to  serve  convenience 
outlets  in  the  barn  and  milk  room,  as 
well  as  the  ventilating  fan  in  the 
stanchion  area;  one  20-ampere  branch 
circuit  in  the  feed  room  to  serve  the 
convenience  outlets,  hoist  and  space 
heater;  one  30-ampere,  230-volt 
branch  circuit  for  the  sterilizer,  space 
heater  and  water  heater  in  the  milk 
room;  and  eight  individual  230-volt 
circuits  to  serve  the  following  — 
milk  cooler,  milking  machine,  silo 
unloader,  feed  mixer,  feed  grinder, 
hay  storage  equipment,  hay  dryer 
(finisher)  and  barn  cleaner. 

A  minimum  of  No.  12  wire  is 
recommended  for  all  circuits  serving 
the  above  equipment,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  barn  cleaner,  feed 
grinder  and  hay  dryer.  No.  10  wire 
is  recommended  for  the  barn  cleaner 
and  grinder;  No.  8  for  the  dryer. 

The  service  entrance  panel  is  lo¬ 
cated  on  an  inside  wall  to  protect  the 
box  from  moisture.  As  in  all  other 
cases,  switches  are  located  on  walls 
at  convenient  intervals  where  they 
may  be  manually  controlled  in 
handling  feeding  and  milking 
operations. 

Dairying  is  an  industry  and  the 
dairy  barn  is  a  food  factory.  If  our 
manpower  goes  to  war  again,  it  will 
be  much  simpler  and  less  nerve- 
wracking  to  supervise  a  suitable 
electric  installation  than  to  attempt 
to  do  all  the  lifting,  toting  and  pull¬ 
ing  which  a  small  motor  can  ac¬ 
complish  without  half  trying. 


English  Walnuts  From  Seed 

In  recent  months,  I  have  read  vari¬ 
ous  articles  in  your  paper,  concerning 
English  walnut  trees  and  I  wish  to 
pass  along  my  experience  with  them. 
Twenty-two  years  ago,  I  planted  12 
English  walnuts  and,  from  these,  I 
got  nine  trees.  A  few  years  after  these 
were  planted,  I  moved  to  town  and 
took  one  of  them  with  me,  which  was 
the  smallest  and  easiest  to  move. 
About  four  years  ago,  it  started  to 
produce;  the  same  year,  I  received 
only  a  few  nuts  but  since  then  it  has 
produced  every  year. 

I  am  enclosing  a  picture  of  this  tree 
so  that  you  can  see  how  large  it  has 
grown.  The  fence  is  four  and  a  half 
feet  high. 


English  walnut  trees  can  he  success¬ 
fully  grown  from  seed,  as  this  speci¬ 
men  testifies;  it  now  produces  about 
three  bushels  of  good  quality  nuts 
annually  on  the  farm  of  Thorvald 
Jensen,  Spencerport,  Monroe  County , 
New  York. 


September  15,  1951 


I  work  longer 
hours  now  .  .  . 
get  more  done! 


Ray  H.  Dell 
Beatrice,  Nebraska 


Ray  Dell  raises  corn,  wheat  and  cattle 
near  Beatrice,  Nebraska.  He  says,  “My 
Knoedler  Seat  makes  farming  more 
enjoyable.  It  takes  out  the  jar  and 
bounce,  leaves  me  rested  at  night.  I 
work  longer  hours,  get  more  done.  In 
extra  work  alone,  I  know  my  Knoedler 
Seat  has  more  than  paid  for  itself!” 
Float  over  rough  ground  on  a  Knoedler 
Seat.  Its  combination  spring-hydraulic 
shock  absorber  is  instantly  adjustable 
to  your  weight  and  field  conditions. 


KNOEDLER  MttZ&l'tSac/tkf 

TRACTOR  SEAT  -  r 

Universal  Model 
(top)  available  with 
cushion  seat,  porta¬ 
ble,  underseat  tool 
boxes,  and  “sliding  adjustment”.  Low- 
Clearance  Model  (above)  has  “tilt- 
back”  feature  and  furrow-leveling  ad¬ 
justment.  Both  take  pan  seat,  easily 
installed  on  most  tractors. 


iviuutLi  us  lulu  as 
Streator.  Prices  subject  to  change 
without  notice.) 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  and  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  *  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Bruning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker 
Safety  Reverse  Gears*  Delco  Crop-Drier  Fans. 

Send  for  free  catalog 

KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC. 

DEPT.  550  .  STREATOR,  ILL 


/d/ll  Power  fa, lures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it's  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

On, non  O >  WINPOWER  MFC  CO 

Klau/inn  InWfl 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costs  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  born  gasoline.  Seven 
Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
to  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
tested.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc,  harrow, 
plant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FKEEdetails. 

OTTAWA  MFG.  CO.,  2-177  Garden  St.,  Ottawa,  Kan. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.25  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  wash  mT.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  60f. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE.,  TOLEDO  10,  OHIO 
or,  1147  DIVISION,  CHICAGO.  ILL. 


BUYING  GINSENGI 

SINCE  1882 

BELT  BUTLER  CO..  Ginseng  &  Golden  Seai  | 
104  W.  29th  St.,  New  York  I,  N-  Y.  fB 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY,  DES  MOINES  3,  IOWA 

-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - T" 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

M  AIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA- 


NEW  CHAIN  SlAW— $275  v 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  T. 
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There’s  Good  Value  in  Wood 
Chips 

(Continued  from  Page  550) 

wood  chipper  that  can  be  mounted 
on  the  front  of  a  farm  tractor.  These 
are  belt  driven  from  the  power  take¬ 
off  on  the  tractor. 

Using  a  portable  chipper,  the 
Connecticut  State  Park  and  Forest 
Commission  in  conjunction  with  the 
Northeast  Forest  Experiment  Station 
conducted  extensive  cost  studies  in 
1949.  Counting  gasoline,  mainte¬ 
nance,  depreciation  and  wages  for 
the  three-man  crew,  it  was  found 
wood  could  be  chipped  for  about 
$4.04  an  hour. 

Machines  are  built  to  chip  pole  or 
limb  wood  up  to  five  inches  in  di¬ 
ameter.  Once  engaged  in  the  chipper, 
the  wood  feeds  through  automati¬ 
cally.  Knives  may  be  adjusted  to 
provide  a  wide  variety  of  chip  sizes 
ranging  from  coarse  to  paper-thin. 
The  addition  of  alternate  rows  of 
saw-toothed  knives  will  produce  al¬ 
most  sawdust-fine  material. 

The  chipping  head  is  a  cylinder 
about  one  foot  in  diameter  upon 
which  knives  are  mounted.  The 
cylinder  rotates  at  something  over 
2,000  rpm.  A  movable  bed  plate 
operates  against  two  coil  springs, 
holding  the  wood  snugly  against  the 
rotating  knives.  Sometimes  a  steel 
plate  is  used  instead  of  the  cylinder, 
although  the  cylinder  type  appears 
best  suited  for  agricultural  purposes. 

As  in  the  use  of  all  fast-moving 
farm  machinery,  the  operators  must 
exercise  ordinary  caution  in  working 
around  a  wood  chipper. 

The  chips  are  blown  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  much  as  ensilage  is  blown 
from  the  cutter.  Portable  chippers 
may  be  moved  about  the  farm  wood- 
lot  where  poles,  branches  and  other 
materials  are  piled  and  the  chips 
blown  directly  on  a  truck  or  manure 
spreader.  A  jeep-size  pile  of  branches 
produces  about  one  bushel  basket 
full  of  chips. 

In  some  instances  the  owner  of  a 
woodlot  may  wish  to  let  the  chips 
fall  on  the  forest  floor  where  they 
soon  merge  with  needles  and  leaves 
and  disappear.  This  has  been  the 
technique  used  on  the  14,000-acre 
Providence,  R.  I.,  watershed  where 
a  portable  chipper  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  since  1946  to  eliminate  log¬ 
ging  leftovers.  The  Providence 
studies  show  this  treatment  actually 
costs  the  city  less  money  than  was 
previously  spent  in  slash  burning 
each  Autumn.  The  wood  chipping 
process  eliminates  all  fire  risk,  re¬ 
quires  fewer  man  hours  of  labor  and, 
at  the  same  time,  enriches  the  forest 
soil.  Twenty-seven  cords  of  wood 
provide  a  mulch  one  inch  thick  over 
an  acre  of  land. 

Where  a  portable  chipper  is  used 
in  the  woods,  a  little  care  in  arrang¬ 
ing  piles  of  wood  speeds  up  the  chip¬ 
ping  process.  Experienced  operators 
recommend  that  wood  cut  for  chip¬ 
ping  be  more  than  five  feet  long,  al¬ 
though  long  poles  are  too  difficult  to 
handle  and  slow  down  operations. 
Chippers  are  most  effective  with  two 
to  three  inch  diameter  sticks.  Small 
trees  and  branches  need  not  be 
limbed  before  chipping;  however, 
chips  from  unlimbed  trees  are  not 
suitable  for  use  as  bedding  or  litter. 

Where  the  chipper  is  set  up  at  the 
barn  or  in  an  orchard,  the  cost  of 
producing  chips  is  increased  by  the 
expense  of  hauling  poles  from  the 
woodlot,  usually  about  $2.00  a  ton. 

While  the  use  of  wood  chips  on 
farms  is  for  the  most  part  still  in  the 
experimental  stage,  the  implications 
are  tremendous.  Each  year  vast  ton¬ 
nages  of  unused  wood  go  to  waste 
on  American  farms.  A  great  deal  of 
stand  improvement  cutting  is  needed 
on  most  farm  woodlots  if  they  are 
to  produce  profitable  and  continuing 
crops  of  merchantable  sawlogs  and 
pulpwood. 

Farmers  are  always  faced  with  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  with  non- 
merchantable  trees  and  slash.  One 
workable  answer  now  appears  to  be 
the  small,  farm-size  wood  chipper. 
Of  course,  much  work  remains  to 
be  done.  There  is  great  need  for 
specific  information  on  how  to  use 
wood  under  given  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate.  Further  research  is 
needed  to  improve  chippers  and 
bring  down  their  cost.  The  pay-off, 
from  the  individual  farm  woodlot 
owner’s  standpoint,  comes  when  he 
can  profitably  utilize  otherwise 
worthless  wood  as  soil  organic 
matter,  mulch,  chicken  litter  and 
bedding. 


New  Farm  Homes!  Modern  Service  Buildings! 


NEW  YORK 


Adams . O.  D.  Greene  Lumber  Co. 

Albion . Colburn  Lumber  Co. 

Alexandria  Bay . Charles  Garlock  &  Sons 

Babylon,  L.  I . Glenn  Hendrickson 

Bameveld . Turner  Lumber  Co. 

Batavia.. . Genesee  Lbr.  &  Coal  Co.,  Inc. 

Bay  Shore,  L.  I.  .Summers  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 

Beacon . Fishkill  Landing  Supply  Co. 

Bellmore . Meadowbrook  Lumber  Corp. 

Wallace  R.  Post,  Inc. 

Berkshire . . R.  C.  Patch  &  Co. 

Binghamton . H.  T.  Hunt  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.  Inc. 
Brewster . Danbury-Brewster  Lbr.  Co.  Inc. 

Canandaigua ..  Geo.  T.  Thompson  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Candor . Ward  &  Van  Scoy 

Carmel . Dain  &  Dill,  Inc. 

Cattaraugus . Jas.  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

Cazenovia . Cazenovia  Lumber  Co. 

Centereach . Centereach  Lumber  Yard 

Central  Square . H.  P.  Goettel  Lbr.  Co. 

Clayton . Otis  Brooks  Lumber  Co. 

Cohocton . A.  H.  Wilcox  &  Son 

Corning . Corning  Building  Co.,  Inc. 

Cortland . Wilson  &  Greene  Lbr.  Co. 

Croghan . Lehman  &  Zehr  Lbr.  Co. 

Dry  den . . . Baker  Lumber  Co. 

Elmira . Harris,  McHenry  &  Baker  Co. 

Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 
W.  J.  8c  E.  R.  Young 
Endwell . Whipple  Bros.,  Inc. 

Faytteville . B.  H.  Tracy  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Fishkill . Van  Voorhis  Bros.,  Inc. 

Fort  Plain . H.  V.  Berry  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Fulton . Morin  Bros.,  Inc. 

Gasport . Standish- Jones  Building  Supplies 

Goshen . Conklin  &  Cummins,  Inc. 

Gouvemeur . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Gowanda.  .Gowanda  Bldrs.  Supply  8c  Coal  Co. 
Groton . Baker  Lumber  Co. 

Hamburg . Forbush  Lumber  8c  Coal  Co. 

Herkimer . Herkimer  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Horseheads . W.  E.  Tuttle  Lumber  Co. 

Huntington  Sta . Burt  Lumber  Co. 

Hion . Ilion  Lumber  Co. 

Ithaca . Cayuga  Lumber  Co. 

Robinson  8c  Carpenter,  Inc. 

Lake  Mahopac . Dain  Supply  Co. 

Little  Falls . Andrew  Little  &  Sons 

Little  Valley . Jas.  H.  Gray  Milling  Co. 

Locke . Hewitt  Bros.,  Inc. 

Lowville . Lyng  Lumber  Co. 

Lyndonville . Lyndonville  Lumber  Co. 

Malone . Bowen  Lumber  Co. 

Manlius . Geo.  H.  Hale  &  Sons 

Massena . Hawes  Lumber  Corp. 

Massena  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc. 

Middleport . Robertson  Lumber  Co. 

Middletown . H.  D.  Gould  Co. 

Mohawk . Mohawk  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co. 

Monticello . Monticello  Lumber  Co. 

Mount  Kisco . Young  &  Halstead  Co. 

New  Berlin . I.  L.  Richer  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 

Northport. . Northport  Lumber  Corp. 


Ogdensburg . Howard  Lumber  Car 

Olean . A.  Weston  Lumber  Co. 

Oneida . ^..R.  B.  Ruby  Lumber  Co. 

Oneonta . Briggs  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oriskany  Falls . John  F.  Dolan  &  Son 

Oswego . Neal  O’Brien  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Oyster  Bay . Oyster  Bay  Lumber  Co. 


Parish . Cottet  Lumber  Co. 

Feekskill . Creed  Bros.,  Inc. 

Penn  Yan . Walkerbilt  Company 

Poland . Northern  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Potsdam . Wm.  F.  Anderson 

Poughkeepsie . Millard  Lumber  Co. 


Richfield  Springs . H.  E.  Schooley  &  Co. 

Rome . Beach  Lumber  Co. 


Salamanca . Forbush  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Salt  Point . Salt  Point  Supply  Co. 

Sanborn . Calkins  Lumber  Co. 

Sherburne . I.  L.  Richer  Lumber  Co.,  Inc. 

Sodus . Harris  &  Mills,  Inc. 

South  Utica . Philip  Thomas’  Sons  Co. 

Spring  Valley. . Beckerle  Lbr.  Supply  Co. 

Syracuse . Wilson  &  Greene  Lbr.  Co. 

Trumansburg . Millspaugh  Bros. 

Utica . Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co. 


Van  Etten 


Banfield  Company 


Watertown . W.  A.  Sullivan  Lbr.  Co.,  Inc. 


G.  W.  White  &  Sons 

Watkins  Glen . Macreery  Lumber  Co. 

Waverly . Humphrey  Lumber  Yards 

Wellsville . Hopkins  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 


THESE  LUMBER  DEALERS 
WILL  SHOW  YOU 

SCORES  OF  OTHER  BUILDING  PLANS 


IN  THIS 

WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


•Below  you  see  but  a  few  of  the  buildings  in  this  helpful  Ser¬ 
vice.  Your  4-Square  Lumber  Dealer  will  show  you  all  the  other 
plans.  Blueprints  available  for  every  building  in  the  Service. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO. 

SAINT  PAUL  1,  MINNESOTA 


NEW  JERSEY 

Annandale . B.  W.  Farrington 

Belvidere . L.  E.  Ritter  Lumber  Co. 

Blairstown _ Blairstown  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

Bordentown . J.  M.  Reeder  &  Co. 

E.  B.  Tantum  &  Son 

Columbus . Stevens  Lumber  Yard 

Far  Hills . L.  V.  Ludlow  &  Co. 

Flemington . John  B.  Case  Lumber  Co. 

Frenchtown . I.  L.  Niece  &  Son 

Gladstone . G.  F.  Hill  &  Co. 

Hackettstown.  .Hackettstown  Coal  &  6ply.  Co. 

Hamburg . Harden  Reeve  Companies 

Hightstown. . . . . Chas.  R.  Field  &  Son 

Shangle  &  Hunt 

.Hopewell . J.  B.  Hill  &  Sons 

Jamesburg . Perrine  &  Buckelew  Lbr.  Co. 

Lambertville . Chester  A.  Niece 

Linden . Farber  Brothers  Supply  Co. 

Midland  Park . .  .Midland  Park  Coal  &  Lbr.  Co. 
Milford . Milford  Coal  &  Lumber  Co. 


Moorestown . J.  S.  Collins  &  Son 

Morristown ....  Morristown  Lbr.  &  Supply  Co. 


Mount  Holly . French  Lumber  Co. 

Mullica  Hill . . . Heritage  &  Brother 

Newark . Levy  Brothers 

Newton. . Hart  &  Iliff  Companies 

Nutley . . . Nutley  Lumber  Co. 

Pennington . Woolsey  &  Cadwallader 

Perth  Amboy . J.  E.  Hurley  Lumber  Co. 

Phillipsburg . Hagerty  Lumber  Co. 

Phillipsburg  Supply  Co. 

Pomp  ton  Lakes . Pomp  ton  Lakes  Building 

Supply  Co. 

Princeton . Boice  Lumber  Co. 

Grover  Lumber  Co, 

Red  Bank . Monmouth  Lumber  Co. 

Red  Bank  Lumber  &  Supply  Co. 

South  Seaville . J.  P.  Collins  Co. 

Trenton . Hamilton  Supply  Co. 

Kennedy  Lumber  &  Coal  Co. 

A.  K.  Leuckel  &  Co. 

Union . Building  Maintenance  Supply 

Reisen  Lumber  &  Millwork  Co. 

Washington . . Home  Supply  Co. 

Yardville . C.  K.  Blauth  Lumber  & 

Bldg.  Supply  Co. 
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NOW  YOU  CAN  CUT  UP  TO 

20  tons  of  com  silage  an  hour! 


In  any  row  crop.  New  Holland 
gives  you  better  silage— faster! 

•  For  top  capacity,  ease  of  op¬ 
eration,  and  complete  dependa¬ 
bility,  the  New  Holland  Forage 
Harvester  leads  the  field! 


New  High-Capacity  Hay  Head! 


The  row-crop  attachment, 
above,  has  extra-wide  gathering 
points.  The  gathering  chains  are 
spaced  close  enough  to  hold  and 
carry  thin,  short  plants — yet  the 
channel  between  gatherers  is 
wide  enough  to  handle  the  heavi¬ 
est  stalks.  Feeder  action  can  be 
stopped,  started,  or  reversed 
from  the  tractor  seat! 

Knives,  attached  to  precision- 
| balanced  flywheel  for  faster, 
smoother  cutting  and  blowing, 
have  micrometer  adjustments . . . 
can  be  removed  quickly  and 
easily  for  sharpening  without 
disturbing  adjustment. 


Your  New  Holland  Forage  Har¬ 
vester  can  easily  and  quickly  be 
changed  to  windrow  operation.  The 
new  hay  head,  with  its  longer  spring 
fingers,  picks  up  cleaner,  is  more 
effective  in  a  wider  variety  of  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Holland’s  exclusive 
floating  upper  apron  gives  you 
greater  windrow  capacity.  It’s  now 
possible  to  chop  and  blow  up  to  18 
tons  of  grass  silage  per  hour — get 
your  feed  into  the  silo  at  the  peak 
of  its  nutritive  value! 

All  these  features  in  one  machine 
mean  a  New  Holland  can  fill  your 
every  harvesting  need.  If  you’re 
thinking  of  getting  a  forage  har-  ' 
,vester,  see  your  New  Holland  deal¬ 
er  today! 


New  Holland 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming " 


A  Subsidiary  of  The 
Sperry  Corporation 


NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  NEW  HOLLAND,  PA. 
Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1209  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


□  Twine-Tie  Baler 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler 

□  Forage  Harvester — 
Row  Crop  or  Hay  Unit 


□  Forage  Blower 

□  Farm  Wagon 

□  Baler  Twine 

□  Baler  Wire 


□  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Tractor  Mower 

O  Portable  Tractor  Saw 
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Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Club  members  from  eight  counties 
took  major  honors  at  the  27th  annual 
4-H  Club  Week  last  month  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

Eleven  of  the  1,038  club  members 
enrolled  were  selected  as  a  commit¬ 
tee  to  meet  with  Allen  L.  Baker, 
State  4-H  leader,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Trabert,  assistant  leader  in  charge 
of  4-H  home  economics  work,  to 
further  improve  Club  Week  program 
for  1952.  These  club  members  were: 
John  Richard  Wexford,  and  Diana 
McCracken,  both  of  Bridgeville,  Alle¬ 
gheny  County;  Myra  Freeman,  Ridg- 
way,  Elk  County;  Katherine  O’Toole, 
Hickory,  and  Joan  Swiger,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Washington  County;  Grant 
Teeple,  Equinunk,  Wayne  County; 
Marvin  Swope,  Needmore,  Fulton 
County;  Eleanor  Griffith,  Ephrata, 
and  Robert  Hastings,  Kirkwood,  both 
Lancaster  County;  Jerry  MacConnell, 
Harford,  and  Eva  Mae  Squire, 
Nicholson,  both  of  Susquehanna 
County. 

A  Cumberland  County  team  of 
Paul  and  Lloyd  Yorlets,  Mechanics- 
burg,  and  Richard  Cornman,  Carlisle, 
the  new  champions  in  livestock  judg¬ 
ing,  will  go  to  the  International 
Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago, 
November  23  and  24.  They  won  a 
Pennsylvania  Sheep  and  Wool  Grow¬ 
ers  Assn,  plaque.  In  dairy  judging,  a 
Pennsylvania  Bankers  Assn,  plaque 
and  trip  to  the  International  Dairy 
Exposition  at  Indianapolis,  October 
6  to  13,  went  to  the  Dauphin  County 
team  of  Peggy  Williams,  Middletown; 
Jay  Coble,  Hershey,  and  Beverly 
Saufley,  1  Hummelstown.  The  top 
three  in-  judging  Jersey  cattle  re¬ 
ceived  medals  from  the  American 
Jersey  Cattle  Club.  They  are:  Miss 
Williams,  Gordon  Miller,  Waverly, 
and  J.  Wiliam  Swingle,  Canton.  Top' 
poultry  judges,  a  Carbon  County 
team  of  Willard  Snyder  and  Charles 
Hughes,  both  Lehighton,  and  Del¬ 
bert  Eckhart,  Palmerton,  won  the 
Pennsylvania  Farmer  Cup.  They  will 
go  to  the  Neppco  Show  October- 
2  to  4  at  Harrisburg.  Swine  judging 
honors,  and  a  Pennsylvania  Swine 
Breeders  Assn,  plaque,  went  to  a 
Lancaster  County  trio  —  James 
Martin  and  Woodie  Good,  both  of 
New  Holland,  and  Raymond  Hoover, 
Gap. 

Lancaster  teams  won  also  in  dairy 
demonstration  and  flower  identifi¬ 
cation.  Melvin  Peifer  and  Mowrey 
Frey,  Jr.,  both  of  Lancaster,  got  a 
plaque  given  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Dairymen’s  Assn.  They  will  go  to 
the  Indianapolis  Dairy  Exposition. 
Doris  Brossman  and  Inez  Althouse, 
both  Ephrata,  and  Anna  Greenleaf, 
Oxford,  won  in  flowers.  Miss  Bross¬ 
man,  high  scorer  in  flowers,  received 
a  gold  medal  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Nurserymen’s  Assn.  Bucks  and  Erie 
Counties  tied  for  first  place  in  vege¬ 
table  judging.  The  Bucks  team, 
Robert  and  Jeanine  Beck,  Chalfont, 
and  Betty  Carter,  Woodside;  Erie, 
Don  Murray,  Lewis  Orton,  and  Ted 
Esterline,  all  Northeast. 

A  Westmoreland  team  of  Ruth 
Ackerman,  West  Newton,  and  Au¬ 
drey  Neff,  Lawber,  won  the  poultry 
consumption  demonstration,  while 
Richard  Haas  and  Paul  Wright, 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  County, 
won  in  poultry  production.  Both 
teams  will  attend  the  Neppco  Show. 


James  McKee,  13,  of  Kittanning, 
Armstrong  County,  won  the  grand 
championship  at  the  12  th  annual 


Western  Pennsylvania  Pig  Roundup 
and  Sale  held  last  month  at  the 
Pittsburgh  Live  Stock  Yards.  The 
reserve  title  went  to  Ned  Curfman, 

15,  of  Sarver,  Butler  County.  Both 
are  4-H  Club  members  and  both  had 
purebred  Hampshire  barrows.  The 
boys’  pigs  were  out  of  litter  mates 
and  sired  by  the  same  boar. 

All  animals  were  sold  through  a 
sales  •  committee  directly  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  packers,  all  at  premiums  of 
one  to  three  dollars  over  the  pre¬ 
vailing  market.  The  grand  champion 
sold  for  $26.25  per  hundred  pounds 
liveweight,  $3.00  over  the  market, 
the  reserve  champion  for  $25.25.  A 
total  of  316  animals  were  entered. 
272  by  4-H  Club  boys  and  girls,  44 
by  Future  Farmer  of  Amei'ica  boys 
enrolled  in  vocational  agriculture. 
The  hogs  weighed  a  total  of  65,820 
pounds  and  brought  a  total  of 
approximately  $16,000. 

The  first  10  exhibitors  in  each  of 
four  weight  classes  and  in  fitting 
and  showing  got  cash  prizes  ranging 
from  one  to  six  dollars  each,  while 
gold,  silver,  and  bronze  medals  went 
to  those  making  the  best  scores. 
Heading  the  gold  medal  group  were 
two  Allegheny  County  4-H’ers,  Don 
and  Loretta  Alexandrunas,  Gibsonia. 
Winners  in  the  fitting  contest  were: 
1st,  Betty  Jean  Clawson,  10,  Blairs- 
ville,  Indiana  County;  2nd,  Vernon 
Hazlett,  Tarentum,  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty;  3rd,  Arley  Rumbaugh,  Dawson, 
Fayette  County.  Winners  in  show¬ 
manship  were:  1st,  Vernon  Hazlett, 

16,  Tarentum;  2nd,  James  Klingen- 
smith,  Shelocta,  Indiana  County;  3rd, 
George  Lowmaster,  Rossiter,  Indiana 
County. 


Pennsylvania  leads  all  States  in 
long-time  efforts  to  kill  off  Japanese 
beetles  through  distribution  of  other 
insects  that  are  “sworn  enemies”  of 
the  little  green  beetles  which  destroy 
corn  silk,  roses  and  many  other 
plants. 

Colonies  of  beetle  parasites  known 
as  tiphia  wasps,  first  imported  25 
years  ago  from  Korea,  have  been 
liberated  in  560  different  locations 
where  heavy  infestations  of  Jap 
beetles  have  been  reported.  There 
are  now  millions  of  these  “digger” 
wasps  scattered  over  the  State,  aid¬ 
ing  in  the  killing  of  beetle  grubs 
underground. 

Jap  beetles,  according  to  early  re¬ 
ports  to  the  Department,  were  not  as 
heavy  in  numbers  this  year  as  last 
in  the  Harrisburg  and  southwestern 
Pennsylvania  area.  However,  they 
appeared  in  larger  numbers  than 
ever  in  certain  central  and  western 
Pennsylvania  areas. 

Another  instrument  of  death  to 
Jap  beetles  is  what  is  known  as 
“milky  disease”  which  harms  noth¬ 
ing  except  Jap  beetle  grubs  under¬ 
ground.  It  was  first  used  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  about  16  years  ago,  and 
since  then  it  has  been  -  spread  on 
practically  every  golf  course,  ceme¬ 
tery,  park  and  other  grassland  areas 
in  the  State  where  beetles  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  large  numbers. 

With  both  of  these  beetle-destroy¬ 
ing  aids,  it  will  still  take  years  to 
get  the  pest  down  to  the  point  where 
it  is  no  longer  a  menace  or  scourge. 

Where  beetles  are  highly  destruc¬ 
tive,  the  use  of  wettable  DDT  as  a 
spray  provides  relief,  repeated  at 
intervals  to  keep  new  leaf  growth 
covered.  N.  M.  Eberly 


'm  ■ 


Photos:  M.  R.  Lynch 


Left:  Doris  Brossman,  Ephrata,  member  of  winning  Lancaster  County,  Bo.., 
flower  identification  team,  who  made  the  highest  individual  score  in  this 
event  at  the  recent  4-H  Club  Week.  Right:  James  Martin,  New  Holland, 
member  of  winning  Lancaster  County  swine  judging  team. 
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From  the  Finger  Lakes 

Once  again  the  tawrry  tones  over¬ 
lay  the  land  and  we  know  it  as  a 
part  of  September’s  special  magic  as 
well  as  Mother  Nature’s  way  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  grand  Autumn  pag¬ 
eant.  The  days  are  deckle-edged  with 
gold,  the  nights  star-spangled  and 
crisply  cool,  giving  one  renewed  zest 
for  the  autumn  work  we  like  to  do 
and  for  eating  the  bounties  of  the 
garden.  There  is  a  special  kind  of 
calm,  too,  a  sort  of  waiting  quiet  that 
soothes  the  nerves  after  the  heat, 
humidity  and  noise  of  Summer. 

Some  of  the  summer  birds  are  still 
with  us  while  others  such  as  the 
swallows,  warblers  and  vireos  left 
sometime  ago.  Red  Wing,  the  black¬ 
bird,  has  gone  too,  and  we  miss  him 
for  he  spent  so  much  time  near  the 
house  and  was  a  perfect  patrolman 
of  the  yard.  Just  let  a  crow  try  to 
sneak  through  the  trees  looking  for 
eggs  to  steal  or  young  birds  to  carry 
off  and  Red  Wing  would  attack  him 
without  fear  while  black  feathers 
would  come  floating  down  through 
the  air.  Cowbirds  received  the  same 
treatment  and  we  think  the  smaller 
birds  such  as  song  sparrow,  red¬ 
starts  and  vireos  raised  more  of  their 
own  kind,  and  less  of  the  crowding 
cowbirds  whose  eggs  are  slyly  laid 
in  other  birds’  nests.  It  is  interesting 
that  the  cardinal,  robin  and  catbird 
throw  the  cowbird’s  eggs  from  their 
nests  in  disdainful  manner. 

One  sunny  day  recently  we  de¬ 
cided  to  drive  around  old  Cayuga 
Lake  and  view  our  own  land  from 
the  opposite  side  as  well  as  enjoy 
the  drive  along  the  winding  dirt 
roads  or  less  traveled  ones  we  al¬ 
ways  choose.  From  our  door  around 
the  lake  and  back  again  in  our 
leisurely  way  of  driving  is  about  115 
miles.  We  turned  north  along  a  lake¬ 
side  road,  through  the  Indian-named 
village  of  Canoga  and  Cayuga  Lake 
State  Park,  both  on  the  west  shore. 
Just  before  reaching  the  Park  one 
passes  the  place  where  Red  Jacket, 
orator  of  the  Iroquois,  was  born. 
Then  over  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
Barge  Canal  as  it  enters  Cayuga 
Lake  at  the  northern  end,  and  turn¬ 
ing  easterly  we  must  travel  for  a 
short  distance  over  the  traffic  filled 
three-lane  highway  that  goes  through 
the  Montezuma  marshes*  an  area  that 
is  also  a  national  wildlife  refuge. 
Then  we  turn  to  the  right  and  on  to 
a  winding  old  road  we  know  well. 
The  stretch  of  Cayuga’s  waters 
ahead  is  40  miles  to  the  south  to  the 
inlet  at  Ithaca.  At  this  extreme 


northern  end  is  a  small  village, 
Cayuga,  and  it  was  the  first  county 
seat  of  Cayuga  County.  South  a  short 
distance  is  another  pleasant  shore 
village,  Union  Springs,  which  has  we 
think  one  of  the  finest  Central  School 
buildings  in  the  State.  Just  off  shore 
here  is  the  well  known  Frontenac 
Island  which  a  thousand  years  ago 
it  is  said  was  the  burial  ground  of 
the  Algonquins.  South  of  the  village 
one  notices  some  fine  stone  fences 
and  houses  of  the  same  blocks  of 
native  stone  quarried  so  many  years 
ago  yet  in  fine  condition. 

We  have  always  liked  to  drive 
down  to  and  through  the  very 
beautiful  Aurora  village  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  shore.  It  is  an  Indian 
village  site  as  well  as  the  home  of 
the  famous  Wells  College.  Having 
been  settled  in  1791,  it  is  the  oldest 
village  along  the  lake.  There  are 
hundreds  of  fine  old  trees  making 
pleasant  shade  over  the  clean  wide 
streets  and  the  lovely  fine  Old  homes. 
Cayuga  Lake  is  widest  at  this  point, 
too. 

There  are  many  other  small  vil¬ 
lages  all  along  the  way  but  for  the 
most  part  they  are  back  from  the 
lake  after  one  leaves  Aurora.  At 
King  Ferry  we  turned  down  a  nar¬ 
row  road  and  reached  the  lake  again 
where  we  paused  a  while  and  looked 
over  the  lake  to  our  own  shoreline. 
The  railroad  no  longer  runs  along 
the  shore  on  that  east  side  having 
been  partially  removed,  so  that  the 
trains  come  only  to  Aurora  from  the 
north,  and  to  also  the  Ludlowville 
salt  works  just  north  of  Ithaca.  With 
the  aid  of  binoculars  we  saw  the 
rolling  farmlands  of  many  neighbors, 
spied  Mom  shaking  the  tablecloth 
from  the  side  steps  and  Dad  going 
along  the  path  to  the  garden,  picked 
out  a  near  neighbor’s  fine  herd  of 
grazing  Guernseys  in  the  pasture 
close  to  their  lovely  farm  home. 

From  King  Ferry  to  Ithaca  the_ 
road  winds  back  into  the  country* 
through  prosperous  farming  lands 
and  winds  down  to  the  lake  again 
near  Stewart  Park,  Ithaca’s  recre¬ 
ational  preserve.  Coming  down  the 
home  road  on  our  own  side  of  the 
lake  again  we  paused  a  few  moments 
at  Taughannock  Falls  State  Park 
and,  even  though  the  creek  is  almost 
dry  deep  down  in  its  400-foot  gorge 
and  the  falls  like  a  twisted  piece  of 
white  twine,  it  is  to  us  the  finest 
scenic  spot  of  the  Finger  Lakes.  Per¬ 
haps  because  we  have  known  it  so 
well  and  in  all  the  four  seasons  of 
the  year.  E.  R.  Hawkes 

Seneca  County,  N.  Y. 


Well  Fertilized  Pastures 
give  you  the  Cheapest  Feed 
you  can  produce. •• 


Lush  stands  of  legumes  and  grasses,  grown 
with  fertilizer  of  high  potash  and  phosphate  content, 
provide  mineral-rich,  well-balanced  forage  at  low  cost. 

Experience  on  the  farm  and  on  test  plots  proves  that  it 
pays  to  apply  fertilizers  on  pasture  generously — for 
reseeding,  and  for  new  pastures. 


Artificial  Breeding  Is  Big 
Business 

(Continued  from  Page  551) 

ch.)  Cornell  Supreme  Cologne, 
owned  by  Cornell  Univ.,  Ithaca,  sired 
by  Inka  Supreme  Posch;  senior  (sr.) 
and  grand  champion  (gr.  ch.)  Kurtz- 
hurst  Ormsby  Posch  Colan,  owned 
by  Vincent  G.  Kurtz,  Livonia,  sired 
by  Chief  Piebe  Count  Pride  Gerb- 
Colan.  Guernsey  —  jr.  ch.,  grade 
heifer,  owned  by  A.  A.  Gillette,  Lima, 
sired  by  Douglaston  Baron  Kenyon; 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Maple  Lawn’s  Baron 
Daisy,  owned  by  Sherman  Lake, 
Lyons,  sired  by  Douglaston  Baron 
Kenyon.  Jersey —  jr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch., 
Cornell  Eclipse  Joybell,  owned  by 
Cornell,  sired  by  Masterman  Stand¬ 
ard  Eclispe;  sr.  ch.,  Masterman 
Standard  Alpha,  owned  by  Lawrence 
H.  Perry,  Homer,  sired  by  Master- 
man  Standard  Eclispse.  Ayrshire  — 
jr.  ch.,  Pulpit  Rock’s  Kates  Joy, 
owned  by  Lyle  Wicks,  Oxbow, 
sired  by  Reidina  Fine  Jim; 
sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Natalie  of  Cold 
Spring,  owned  by  Milton  Ward, 
Delhi,  sired  by  Holholm  Early  Louis. 
Brown  Swiss — jr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Cornell 
Windsor  Kata,  owned  by  Cornell, 
sired  by  C.  Columbus  Master;  sr.  ch., 
Eastview  Snowball,  owned  by  W.  B. 
Stewart,  Piffard,  sired  by  Judd’s 
Bridge  Ferdinand. 

As  of  August  1,  1951,  a  total  of  166 
bulls  had  been  used  by  the  NYABC, 
on  which  production  records  were 
available  —  90  Holsteins,  53  Guern¬ 
seys,  12  Jerseys  and  11  Ayrshires. 
The  average  production  of  the 
daughters  of  these  sires  by  breeds 
was  as  follows:  Holsteins — 11,801 
pounds  of  milk,  423  pounds  of  butter- 
fat;  Guernsey  —  8,079  pounds  of 
milk,  395  pounds  of  butterfat;  Jersey 
- —  7,330  pounds  of  milk,  386  pounds 
of  butterfat;  Ayrshire— 9,302  pounds 
of  milk,  370  pounds  of  butterfat.  All 
records  are  based  on  305  days,  ma¬ 


ture  equivalent,  2-x  milking.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  in  active  ser¬ 
vice  in  this  organization  a  total  of  91 
bulls:  35  Holsteins,  21  Guernseys, 
15  Jerseys,  10  Ayrshires  and  10 
Brown  Swiss. 

At  the  business  meeting  the  entire 
slate  of  officers  and  directors  was  re¬ 
elected:  Pres.,  J.  Stanley  Earl,  Una- 
dilla;  vice-pres.,  George  Pringle, 
Lounsberry;  secy-treas.,  James  L. 
Sears,  Baldwinsville.  Directors  are: 
Douglas  Stanton,  Greenville  (Guern¬ 
sey  Sire  Committee);  Alex  Rabeler, 
Sr.,  Bovina,  (Jerseys);  John  Hollo- 
well,  Penn  Yan,  (Ayrshires) ;  Ed¬ 
mund  Schillawski,  Auburn,  (Brown 
Swiss);  James  L.  Sears,  (Holsteins); 
Michael  Jamba,  Jefferson;  Arthur  D. 
Hoose,  Fishkill;  Benjamin  Foster, 
Middlebury;  Luther  Jennejahn,  Hil¬ 
ton;  Glenn  Widger,  Ellicottville;  and 
Lyle  Wicks,  Oxbow. 

The  financial  report  presented  by 
the  office  manager,  A.  W.  Thompson, 
shows  that  NYABC,  as  May  31,  1951, 
has  assests  with  a  total  value  of 
$651,097.21. 

The  principal  speaker  of  the  day 
was  Dr.  W.  E.  Peterson,  head  of  the 
dairy  department  at  the  Minnesota 
College  of  Agriculture  in  St.  Paul. 
Dr.  Peterson  discussed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  artificial  breeding  in  its  re¬ 
lation  to  producing  milk  more  eco¬ 
nomically.  He  mentioned  that,  when 
dairy  cows  are  properly  fed,  housed, 
and  cared  for,  the  only  other  in¬ 
fluencing  factor  for  milk  production 
is  their  inheritance. 

The  small  dairy  farmer  in  the  past 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  proven 
bulls  which  were  high  for  desired 
type  and  production.  However, 
through  artificial  breeding,  the  farm¬ 
er  of  small  means,  as  well  as  the 
wealthy  breeder,  have  the  use  of 
superior  sires.  In  addition,  the  need 
for  improving  pastures  and  feeding 
better  forage  crops,  thereby  lowering 
the  cost  of  milk  production,  was 
stressed. 


Many  thousands  of  farmers  know  from  profitable  ex¬ 
perience  that  it  pays  to  depend  regularly  on  International 
Fertilizer  for  pastures  as  well  as  for  other  crops. 

There’s  an  International  Fertilizer  dealer  near  you  who  is 
ready  now  to  help  you  select  the  grades  recommended 
in  your  territory — and  to  arrange  for  prompt  delivery. 
So  see  him  soon. 


Quality  for  40  Years 


When  you  insist  on  International  Fert¬ 
ilizers,  you  get  plant  foods  known  for 
more  than  forty  years  for  their 
high  quality. 

You  get  plant  foods  produced  by  the 
only  manufacturer  which  mines  and  re¬ 
fines  its  own  potash  and  phosphate. 

You  get  the  crop-producing  power  of 
plant  foods  that  are  expertly  mixed 
end  correctly  graded. 


International  Plant  Food  is  a 
smooth-flowing  mixture  that 
is  easy  to  handle  in  the  field. 


SEE  YOUR  INTERNATIONAL  FERTILIZER  DEALER 

FOR  SATISFACTION  AT  HARVEST  TIME 

SO 

PLANT  FOOD  DIVISION 

INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive ,  Chicago  6 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Pipeline  Pitfalls 

I  was  glad  to  see  your  gas  pipeline  article,  be¬ 
cause  the  Algonquin  Natural  Gas  Company  is 
raising  havoc  with  the  farms  in  this  area.  Regard¬ 
less  of  who,  what  or  why,  if  one  happens  to  be 
in  line  with  their  line,  that  farm  is  just  done  for. 
They  ask  no  “ifs”  or  “whys”,  but  go  right  ahead 
and  tell  one,  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  that 
through  they  are  going.  Some  of  the  farmers  in 
Sutton,  Mass.,  have  gotten  up  spunk  enough  to 
defy  them  and  take  it  to  court.  But  how  about 
those  of  us  who  have  no  money  to  fight  court 
proceedings?  We  are  licked  before  we  start.  What 
rights  have  we  left?  We  slave  all  our  lives  for  a 
small  plot  of  soil  and  then  have  a  thing  like  this 
happen. 

My  little  farm  is  on  a  new  highway  that  is 
being  finished  and  I  have  held  on  to  it  through 
thick  and  thin.  Now  this  nuisance  comes  along 
and  the  layout  will  spoil  our  whole  front  field 
as  the  pipeline  company  wants  two  rods  right 
through  the  field. 

Oh  yes,  they  offer  us  what  they  care  to  pay 
whether  it  is  fair  or  not.  But  don’t  want  them 
on  my  land  at  all. 

It  would  be  a  real  service  to  the  public  if 
your  magazine  took  up  the  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

Massachusetts  a.  h.  n. 


Many  thanks  for  your  editorial,  “Rights  of 
Way  for  Pipelines.” 

We  in  Northern  New  Jersey  are  faced  with  the 
same  problem  on  a  right  of  way  for  a  pipeline 
from  Lambertville,  N.  J.,  to  Boston,  Mass.  This 
line  was  located  from  air  photos  regardless  of 
whose  property  it  hurts.  We  owners  seem  to  have 
no  rights,  only  to  sign  on  the  dotted  line. 

Who  wants  to  live  near  a  gas  line  with  600 
pounds  or  more  pressure?  J.  f. 

New  Jersey 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  that  I  read 
your  editorial  “Rights  of  Way  for  Pipelines”,  in 
your  August  4  paper. 

To  the  very  sound  advice  given  to  property 
owners  in  the  next  to  last  paragraph  of  this  edi- 
torial,  might  I  add  the  following:  “Hire  a  good 
lawyer  to  represent  your  interests  where  anyone 
is  trying  to  acquire  a  pipeline  right  of  way,  find 
out  the  cost  of  his  services,  and  add  that  amount 
to  what  you  would  ordinarily  charge.” 

Connecticut  H>  E*  w* 

According  to  information  recently  ob¬ 
tained,  pipeline  representatives  are  mak¬ 
ing  one  of  two  propositions  to  owners  across 
whose  lands  a  pipeline  installation  is  planned. 
If  the  land  involved  has  valuable  frontage, 
the  price  offered  is  $1.00  per  rod  for  the  right 
of  way,  plus  $19  for  damages.  In  the  case  of 
back-road  property,  the  price  is  $1.00  a  rod  for 
the  right  of  way,  plus  $4.00  a  rod  for  damages. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  neither  price 
will  properly  compensate  the  landowner.  First, 
it  must  be  understood  that  these  are  the  pipe¬ 
line  company’s  prices,  computed  on  the  value 
of  the  land  to  the  company,  not  to  the  land- 
owner.  In  addition,  it  is  impossible  to  work 
out  any  hard  and  fast  rule  on  value  since  each 
case  presents  a  different  problem.  There  are 
the  questions  of  lack  of  land  usability,  damage 
to  land,  trees  and  shrubbery,  higher  insur¬ 
ance  costs,  lessened  market  value  of  the 
affected  property,  and  the  possibility,  however 
remote,  of  personal  injury  and  property  dam¬ 
age  due  to  explosion. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  no  property  owner 
should  accept  an  offer  either  of  $4.00  or  $19 
to  cover  posible  damage.  Not  only  is  it  the 
company’s  first  offer,  but  it  is  a  rare  case 
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where  the  full  extent  of  damage -can  be  ascer¬ 
tained  before  it  has  been  inflicted. 

Our  advice  is  the  same  as  previously  given 
— refuse  to  be  rushed  into  signing  anything; 
read  all  papers  carefully,  and  then  read  them 
two  or  three  times  more;  do  not  be  persuaded 
by  the  back-slapping,  “nice  fellow”  technique 
of  salesmanship;  if  you  can  figure  out  in  ad¬ 
vance  what  you  believe  to  be  your  fair  com¬ 
pensation  so  that  all  possible  hazards  are 
adequately  covered,  do  not  settle  your  claim 
for  any  lesser  amount  and,  if  your  price  is  not 
met,  consult  a  reliable,  experienced  attorney, 
thereafter  being  guided  by  his  advice. 


The  Eastern  States  Exposition 

IF  you  answer  honestly  the  question,  “What 
constitutes  a  top-notch  farmers’  fair?”,  you 
will  list  the  reasons  why  the  Eastern  States 
Exposition  has  become  a  justly  famous  and 
anticipated  annual  event. 

The  tragically  sad  deterioration  of  many 
county  fairs  throughout  the  Northeast  is  due 
largely  to  the  erroneous  belief  that  a  fair 
needs  a  cheap,  tawdry  and  sensational  mid¬ 
way  with  questionable  entertainment  and 
thinly  disguised  gambling  enterprises. 

Fortunately,  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
is  a  true  agricultural  fair  and  as  such  has  long 
since  proved  its  widespread  appeal  to  both 
country  and  city  folks.  The  leaders  who  are 
directing  the  exposition  deserve  the  thanks 
and  commendation  of  all  who  are  striving  to 
improve  rural  life.  The  outstanding  agricult¬ 
ural  exhibition  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
is  one  of  the  year’s  starred  events  in  the  lives 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons. 

Why  has  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
gained  its  position  of  prominence  in  the  East? 
The  reason  is  that  the  men  who  have  guarded 
its  destinies  evaluate  truly  what  people  want 
in  an  agricultural  fair.  They  do  not  want  a 
combination  of  carnival,  gambling,  licensed 
betting  on  horses  and  the  blaring,  blatant 
cacophony  of  a  third-class  midway. 

The  Eastern  States  is  a  comprehensive  ex¬ 
hibit  of  livestock,  poultry,  crafts  and  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm  and  home.  The  Exposition  offers 
wholesome  and  exciting  entertainment;  it  has 
worthwhile  prizes  and  scores'  of  special 
features.  The  4-H  Clubs  rate  the  Exposition 
a  high  mark  of  the  year’s  activities. 

A  farm  family  that  plans  a  vacation  at  the 
Exposition  gets  everything  it  is  looking  for. 
Today’s  farming  is  mechanical;  today’s 
modern  farm  house  has  dozens  of  gadgets  and 
machines  that  make  housework  easier.  The 
Exposition  is  a  “country  life  college”  within 
a  fairgrounds.  Our  heartiest  congratulations 
to  all  whose  vision  and  labor  have  given  us  this 
anticipated  Fall  event.  The  Exposition’s  suc¬ 
cess  proves  that  integrity  plus  foresight  con¬ 
stitute  a  winning  team.  To  the  dozens  of  small 
eastern  fairs  trying  to  keep  their  chin  above 
water  by  frantic  clutches  at  false  straws,  we 
say:  “Study  the  program  of  the  Eastern 
States.  In  it  you  will  find  the  answer  to  a  top- 
notch  fair.” 


The  Example  of  Willow  Creek 

WHEN  the  residents  of  Willow  Creek  and 
Taughannock  decided  last  May  not  to 
join  up  with  the  Trumansburg  school  district, 
they  were  faced  with  a  problem.  The  one- 
room  school  was  too  small  to  house  the  seventh 
grade  pupils  but  they  had  to  be  taught  some¬ 
where. 

It  did  not  take  these  Finger  Lakes  folks  too 
long  to  come  to  a  decision.  There  was  no 
special  appeal  to  the  State  authorities  nor  was 
there  any  thought  of  floating  a  bond  issue  and 
thus  adding  to  the  tax  burden.  Instead,  they 
decided  to  build  the  necessary  addition  them¬ 
selves. 

So  all  through  the  Summer,  there  has 
been  a  series  of  work  bees  every  evening  and 
every  Saturday  and  Sunday,  with  each  one 
contributing  his  and  her  own  labor  and  special 
skill  free  of  charge.  Equipment  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  for  cash. 

A  few  years  ago,  this  project  would  have 
been  an  every-day  occurrence,  hardly  worthy 
of  mention.  Today,  however,  it  is  a  real  saga. 

It  is  a  saga  because  more  and  more  people 
seem  to  be  forgetting  how  to  do  things  for 
themselves.  There  is  the  constantly  growing 
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jdea  that  one  can,  and  should,  always  be  able 
to  look  to,  and  lean  on,  someone  else  to  do  the 
job  for  him.  From  that  premise  it  is  a  short 
easy  step  to  the  conviction  that  merit  in  the 
material  sense  is  measured  pretty  much  en¬ 
tirely  by  whom  one  knows  and  is  able  to  use, 
rather  than  by  what  one  knows  and  how  much 
he  does  himself  —  in  short,  that  the  easy  way 
is  the  best  way.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that 
deep  freezers,  mink  coats  and  winter  vacations 
are  the  vogue  in  Washington;  or  that  poli¬ 
ticians,  gamblers  and  vice  lords  are  especially 
agreeable  bedfellows;  or  that  too  many  of  to¬ 
day’s  youth,  with  not  enough  to  keep  busy, 
are  destroying  themselves  with  narcotics? 

Willow  Creek  may  be  a  small  place,  and 
what  they  have  just  completed  may  not  have 
been  a  terrifically  huge  undertaking,  but  to  us 
the  accomplishment  is  a  real  monument  to  the 
energy  and  industry  of  simple  folk  who,  hav¬ 
ing  decided  what  they  had  to  do,  went  ahead 
and  did  it  —  themselves.  Here  is  a -standard  of 
living  that  needs  to  be  broadcast  widely  and 
loudly  into  every  segment  of  our  life  of  today. 


Favorable  Fruit  Outlook 

"PRUIT  crops  in  New  York  are  promising 
A  good  production  according  to  a  recent  crop 
report.  The  apple  outlook  is  for  19,975,000 
bushels,  which  would  be  seven  per  cent  more 
than  last  season  and  slightly  less  than  the 
1949  crop. 

Prospects  are  variable  among  varieties. 
McIntosh  and  Rome  Beauty  appear  to  be  less 
abundant  than  last  year  in  the  western 
counties  and  more  abundant  in  the  Hudson 
Valley.  Cortland  prospects  in  the  Hudson 
Valley  are  above  last  season  but  are  about  the 
same  as  in  1950  in  the  Lake  Ontario  region. 
Duchess,  Baldwin,  and  Ben  Davis  are  gener¬ 
ally  below  last  year,  while  Rhode  Island 
Greening  is  substantially  better  than  a  year 
ago.  Northern  Spy,  widely  variable,  is 
generally  less  abundant,  while  Delicious  is 
somewhat  ahead  of  last  year. 

The  indicated  pear  crop  of  1,072,000  bushels, 
not  greatly  different  than  last  year,  is  10  per 
cent  less  than  in  1949,  but  26  per  cent  above 
the  10-year  (1940-49)  average.  Peaches,  close 
to  average,  with  1,280,000  bushels  expected, 
exceed  1950  by  25  per  cent  and  are  10  per 
cent  less  than  in  1949.  Grapes  have  grown 
well  with  promise  of  64,800  tons.  This  is  much 
below  the  large  crop  of  last  year  but  is  above 
average.  The  season  has  been  good  for 
cherries,  and  31,200  tons  of  sours  exceed  the 
27,100  ton  crop  of  1950  by  almost  15  per  cent. 
The  4,400  tons  of  sweet  cherries  is  the  same 
as  last  year. 

Nationally,  the  1951  season  has,  thus  far, 
been  quite  favorable  for  fruits,  with  pro¬ 
duction,  other  than  citrus,  expected  to  total 
11  per  cent  above  last  year  and  seven  per 
cent  more  than  the  10-year  average.  The  out¬ 
look  for  the  1951-52  citrus  crop  ranges  from 
excellent  in  Florida,  good  in  California  and 
fair  in  Arizona  to  a  near  failure  in  Texas. 


Brevities 

“Fair  weather  cometh  out  of  the  north:  with 
God  is  terrible  majesty.”  —  Job  37:22. 

The  Northeastern  Poultry  Producers  Council 
(NEPPCO)  will  celebrate  its  20th  anniversary  at 
its  annual  exposition  and  convention  on  October 
2,  3  and  4  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Theme  for  the  event 
will  be  “The  Poultry  Industry  in  a  Changing 
World.” 

An  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States,  as  of  July  1,  1951,  is  a  total  of  154,353,000 
persons,  including  all  persons  in  the  services.  The 
last  census,  as  of  April,  1950,.  was  a  total  of  151,— 
132,000  persons.  It  looks  as  if  we  will  soon  be  as 
heavily  populated  as  the  Old  World  countries. 

Enough  grain  is  annually  lost  through  insect 
infestation  to  produce  13  more  pounds  of  meat  for 
each  person  in  the  United  States.  While  fumi¬ 
gants  are  essential,  once  infestation  has  occurred, 
prevention  is  more  satisfactory  and  is  best  ac¬ 
complished  by  thorough  cleaning  and  spraying 
the  storage  space  with  a  suitable  residual  insecti¬ 
cide  before  the  grain  is  placed  in  the  bin. 

Home  gardeners  may  now  kill  rabbits  that  are 
damaging  their  gardens.  The  New  York  State 
Conservation  Law  was  changed  on  July  1,  elimin¬ 
ating  the  need  for  a  written  permit  to  shoot  or 
trap  rabbits  in  the  garden,  although  they  are 
classed  as  game  animals.  Gardeners,  within 
corporate  limits  of  villages  and  cities,  are,  how¬ 
ever,  advised  to  check  the  local  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  firearms. 
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Chevrolet’s  FOWER^M 
automatic  transmission 


You’re  about  to  take  a  "discovery  drive”  in  a 
Powerglide  Chevrolet.  You  start  the  engine, 
slip  the  control  lever  into  "Drive”  position 
.  .  .  and  your  "work”  is  done ! 

There’s  no  clutch  pedal  to  push  .  .  . 
nothing  to  do  with  your  hands  but  steer  the 
car.  When  you  want  to  go,  you  press  the 
accelerator.  When  you  want  to  stop,  you 
press  the  brake  pedal. 

In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it, 
you’re  the  complete  master  of  this  thrilling 
new  way  to  drive. 

And  what  you  enjoy  most  is  the  wonderful 
sensation  of  velvet  velocity  ...  a  smooth, 
unbroken  flow  of  power  from  Chevrolet’s 
exclusive  "power  team”*  of  big  105-h.p. 


valve -in-head  engine  with  Hydraulic-Hushed 
valve  lifters,  Powerglide  automatic  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  EconoMiser  rear  axle. 

Only  Chevrolet,  of  all  cars  near  its  price, 
brings  you  this  special  combination  that 
eliminates  all  "steps”  and  "surges”  between 
speed  ranges.  Yet  a  Powerglide  Chevrolet 
costs  the  least  of  any  no-shift  car. 

In  fact,  a  Powerglide  Chevrolet  costs  little 
more  to  buy — and  in  many  instances  even  less! 
— than  other  low-priced  cars  with  standard 
gearshift ! 

Discover  the  thrill  that  is  Powerglide.  Your 
Chevrolet  dealer  cordially  invites  you  for  a 
drive.  Chevrolet  Division  of  General  Motors, 
Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


• Combination  of  Powerglide  automatic  transmission  and  105-h.p.  Valve-in-Head  engine  optional  on  De  Luxe  models  at  extra  cost. 


or/nefi'  <0  neu/  £?nc/  of  dr/Wnc? 
-to  t/ie  /oiA/yrice  ffe/c/ 


~/5/&  t&yftc  //?  Str/de/ 


The  Styleline  De  Luxe  2-Door  Sedan 
(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 
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Whatever  your  barn  equipment  need 


..A 


Continuous  Top 
Rail  and  Arch 
Stalls 


Milking  Stalls 


Sani-Kleen* 
Water  Bowls 


Bull  Staff 


Milking  Stool 


Bam  Scraper 


Do  You  Know  that 


□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 
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you  can  save  up  to  $2.50  per 
stall  on  installation  costs  with 
Hudson  steel  stalls? 

Hudson  has  every  type  stall, 
including  lever-operated  ? 

Hudson  Stanchions  have  cow- 
proof  latches,  give  extra  cow- 
comfort,  years  of  service  ? 

Hudson  Sani-Kleen*  Water 
Bowls  are  non-siphoning,  easy 
to  sterilize,  have  trouble-free 
freeze-resistant  valve  ? 

the  Hudson  Ezy-Feed*  16- 
bushel  truck  hauls  enough 
feed  for  20  cows  in  just  1  trip? 

Lektrik-Air  Ventilation  auto¬ 
matically  gives  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  the  year  ’round, 
helps  keep  herd  healthy? 

Hudson  Roof  Ventilators  are 
pleasing  in  design,  rugged,  pre¬ 
vent  ventilation  backdraft  ? 

Kleen-Ezy*  Automatic  Barn 
Cleaner  operates  on  proved 
conveyor  belt  principle,  with 
only  a  rubber  belt  in  gutter? 
No  chain  to  break,  no  metal 
to  rust,  no  wood  to  rot. 

every  farm  needs  the  safety 
insurance  of  a  Hudson  Bull 
Staff,  a  reversible  blade  Hud¬ 
son  Barn  Scraper,  husky 
Hudson  Milking  Stools. 

See  Your  HUDSON  Dealer  Now. 
Mail  Coupon  Today 


Tie  Stalls 


Ezy-Feed*  Truck 


Roof  Ventilators 


A 


Lektrik-Air* 

Ventilation 


Kleen-Ezy* 
Automatic 
Barn  Cleaners 


H.D.HUDS0N  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 


TRADE  MARK 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 

IT 

HUDSON 

TL 


evtd 

SPRAYERS  and  DUSTERS 
HAY  TOOLS  and  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
FARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


- MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 

Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept,,  RNY-915 
589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  full  information  on: 

□  Kleen-Ezy*  Belt  Barn  Cleaner 

□  Hudson  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


Name™ . 

RFD _ 

State . 

My  Dealer  is 


Livestock  and  Dairy 


Johne’s  Disease  in  Dairy 
Cattle 

What  about  this  dairy  cattle  ail¬ 
ment  called  Johne’s  disease?  It  seems 
to  be  getting  more  common,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  something  about 
it,  and  what  to  do  to  prevent  its 
spread  if  it  should  appear  in  my  herd. 
Windsor  County,  Vt.  a.  m.  l. 

This  baffling  disease  of  cattle  often 
creeps  into  a  herd  without  immediate 
noticeable  symptoms,  and  it  is  now 
causing  considerable  losses  to  farm¬ 
ers  in  many  States.  Johne’s  disease 
is  regarded  as  one  fo  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  all  infections  to  eradicate 
from  cattle  herds.  It  is  slow  to  de¬ 
velop  and  very  hard  to  detect  in 
its  early  stages. 

The  disease  is  caused  by  a  tiny 
germ  which  attacks  the  intestinal 
tract.  Affected  animals  develop 
scours  and  gradually  lose  weight  for 
several  months.  The  coat  may  become 
rough.  Milk  production  slows  up  and 
eventually  may  stop.  The  infected 
animal  may  continue  to  lose  weight 
until  it  becomes  so  thin  and  weak 
that  it  dies.  These  symptoms  are  most 
likely  to  show  up  in  animals  from 
two  to  six  years  old.  Such  animals 
may  have  harbored  the  germ  since 
calfhood  and  this  long  incubation 
period  makes  the  disease  difficult  to 
stamp  out,  once  it  shows  up  in  a 
herd. 

Control  depends  principally  upon 
an  accurate  diagnosis,  as  there  is 
some  danger  of  confusing  the  disease 
with  tuberculosis.  However,  clinical 
tests  enable  the  veterinarian  to  spot 
Johne’s  disease,  which  should  then 
be  removed  from  the  herd  and  sold 
for  slaughter.  The  premises  should 
also  be  disinfected  and  young  calves 
kept  away  from  contaminated  quar¬ 
ters  if  this  dangerous  infection  is  to 
be  prevented  from  spreading. 


Feed  Value  of  Apples 

I  am  feeding  my  dairy  cows, 
which  are  producing  about  35  pounds 
of  milk  a  day,  at  the  rate  of  six 
pounds  per  head  daily  of  a  16  per 
cent  dairy  feed.  In  addition,  they  are 
on  pasture  in  the  Summer  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  they  receive  hay  and 
silage,  what  they  will  clean  up.  I 
have  a  large  amount  of  cull  and 
windfall  apples,  and  have  been  feed¬ 
ing  some  of  them  to  the  cows.  They 
seem  to  like  them.  Are  apples  satis¬ 
factory  to  feed  to  dairy  cows  and,  if 
so,  to  what  extent  can  they  be  fed? 
What  is  their  feeding  value? 

Virginia  m.  s.  z. 

Apples,  including  culls  and  wind¬ 
falls  as  well  as  any  surplus  apples 
which  are  not  salable  at  a  profit,  can 
often  be  fed  to  dairy  cows  advan¬ 
tageously.  A  test  at  the  Virginia  Sta¬ 
tion  shows  that  apples  can  be  satis¬ 
factorily  fed  to  cows  as  a  substitute 
for  corn  silage,  pound  for  pound. 
However,  in  feed  value  apples  are 
worth  only  about  60  per  cent  as 
much  as  corn  silage.  In  the  Virginia 
tests  the  cows  did  well  when  they 
were  fed  as  much  as  36  pounds  of 
apples  per  head  daily;  in  addition 
they  received  what  hay  they  would 
consume,  plus  needed  grain. 

There  is  some  danger  of  cows  being 
choked  by  apples  when  they  are  fed 
whol$,  so  if  it  is  not  too  much  labor, 
it  is  well  to  halve,  quarter  or  slice 
them  for  feeding  purposes. 

Tests  at  other  stations  have  shown 
that  apples  can  be  used  to  form  up 
to  80  per  cent,  by  weight,  when 
mixed  with  20  per  cent  of  hay  and 
put  in  the  silo.  If  fresh  forage  is 
used,  the  apples  should  not  form  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  ensiled  material; 
otherwise  there  will  be  excessive  loss 
from  drainage. 


Farm  Planning  for  Beef 
Production 

Kindly  give  me  your  suggestions 
on  how  to  produce  as  many  pounds 
of  beef  as  possible  in  line  with  good 
farm  planning.  c.  s. 

Montgomery  County,  N.  Y. 

In  order  to  produce  as  many 
pounds  of  beef  as  possible  in  line 
with  good  farm  planning,  the  follow¬ 
ing  suggestions  must  be  observed. 

Search  out  the  best  uses  of  forage 
to  produce  beef.  Determine  what 
feed  supplements  to  forage  will  give 
most  efficient  production.  Study  the 
effects  of  varying  feed  intake  of  beef 
cattle  resulting  from  seasonal  and 


climatic  changes,  to  determine  how 
best  to  supplement  forage  for  high¬ 
est  gains.  Ascertain,  through  testing 
programs,  family  lines  of  fast-grow¬ 
ing,  fast-gaining  animals  that  will 
yield  good  meat  carcasses.  Plan 
methods  of  management  to  increase 
forage  production,  and  thereby  pro¬ 
long  the  grazing  season  on  high 
quality  pasture.  Develop  practical 
methods,  on  an  area  basis,  of  ridding 
cattle  of  grubs,  thus  saving  meat  and 
leather  urgently  needed  in  the  de¬ 
fense  effort.  Study  those  diseases  and 
parasites  affecting  cattle  to  find  ways 
of  cutting  losses  of  meat,  hides,  and 
other  animal  products.  Prevent  the 
spread  of  communicable  diseases 
and  pests  from  cattle  bought  at  pub¬ 
lic  stockyards,  giving  particular  at¬ 
tention  to  animals  moving  back  to 
farms  as  stockers,  feeders,  or  herd 
replacements;  and  regulate  care  of 
animals  to  provide  hpmane  treat¬ 
ment  at  all  times. 


Bread  for  Pigs 

Can  you  advise  mg  about  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  bread  to  pigs?  I  have  four  pigs 
12  weeks  old.  I  have  access  to  100 
pounds  of  dried  bread  per  week, 
both  rye  and  white  bread.  I  have 
been  feeding  the  following  mixture 
of  grain:  380  lbs.  wheat  middlings, 
930  yellow  corn  meal,  200  lbs.  fine 
ground  oats,  100  dehydrated  alfalfa 
meal,  280  soybean  meal,  70  meat 
scrap,  30  ground  limestone,  and  10 
lbs.  iodized  salt — 2,000  pounds  in  all. 
I  am  also  mixing  a  mineral  mixture 
into  the  above  feed.  How  much  bread 
should  I  use  with  the  above,  also 
should  the  bread  be  soaked  or  fed 
dry? 

I  also  feed  all  the  green  alfalfa 
that  they  will  clean  up,  and  they  have 
access  to  fresh  water.  These  pigs  are 
doing  fine,  but  I  do  not  know  about 
feeding  bread  and  how  much  to  feed. 
Chenango  County,  N.Y.  w.  t.  b. 

The  ration  you  have  compounded  is 
excellent  for  growing  and  fattening 
pigs.  If  bread  could  be  bought  cheap¬ 
er  than  corn  meal,  it  could  be  sub¬ 
stituted  to  the  extent  of  about  one- 
third  of  the  corn  meal  in  the  ration 
you  mention,  and  would  give  equally 
satisfactory  results.  It  is  best  to  feed 
it  dry. 

Cider  Vinegar  fdr  Calf 
Scours 

I  have  head  that  good  results  are 
being  obtained  by  using  cider  vine¬ 
gar  to  treat  calf  scours.  Can  you  tell 
me  if  this  is  successful  and  how  it 
should  be  used?  b.  m.  t. 

Worcester  County,  Mass. 

We  have  had  a  large  number  of 
continuing  favorable  reports  from 
the  use  of  pure  cider  vinegar  as  a 
treatment  for  calf  scours.  It  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  treatment  is  especially 
indicated  in  the  case  of  simple  scours, 
as  contrasted  with  white  or  infected 
scours.  The  beneficial  effect  of  pure 
cider  vinegar  is  probably  due  to  its 
pectin  content,  although  there  may 
be  other  properties  present  which 
have  not  as  yet  been-  determined. 

The  recommended  dosage  is  one- 
half  pint  of  vinegar  in  equal  pars  of 
water  for  a  calf  weighing  from  90  to 
150  pounds,  repeated  at  four-hour 
intervals  until  the  bowel  discharge 
has  returned  to  normal.  Disinfect  all 
feeding  utensils  and  if  the  calf  has 
been  receiving  alfalfa  hay,  it  is  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  be  discontinued  and 
timothy  hay  substituted. 

Home-mixed  16  Per  Cent 
Ration 

Can  you  give  me  a  good  16  per¬ 
cent  dairy  feed  for  home  mixing, 
based  principally  on  home  grown 
corn  and  oats,  for  use  with  my 
mixed  herd  of  dairy  cows?  How 
should  it  be  fed?  a.  l.  s. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y  . 

A  good  16  per  cent  dairy  feed  for 
home  mixing,  based  principally  on 
home  grown  corn  and  oats,  would  be 
one  consisting  of  the  following  in¬ 
gredients:  ground  corn  925  lbs., 
ground  oats  500  lbs.,  wheat  bran  200 
lbs.,  either  soybean  or  linseed  oil 
meal  220  lbs.,  iodized  stock  salt  20 
lbs.,  and  steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs. 
This  concentrate  mixture  should  be 
fed  at  the  usual  rate  of  one  pound  of 
grain  for  each  three  and  a  half 
pounds  of  3.5  per  cent  milk  produced 
daily,  and  somewhat  more  for  higher 
testing  milk. 
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Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  August  31,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  slow  for  dairy 
type  cows  and  bulls;  market  about 
steady.  Good  dairy  type  cows  $23- 
24.50;  Cutters  $21-22;  fat  yellow  cows 
$21.50-23;  Canners  $18-20;  shelly  and 
off-grade  Canners  $17  down;  Good 
dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  $26- 
27.50;  Common  heifers  $24-25.50; 
Good  weighty  sausage  bulls  $28.50- 
29.50;  Medium  $27-28;  lightweight 
Cutters  $25-26. 

Calves  —  Demand  active,  late  mar¬ 
ket  strong.  Good  and  Choice  handy- 
weight  calves  $41-42;  top  mostly  $43, 
few  sales  reported  up  to  $44;  Medium 
to  Good  $37-40;  Culls  and  strong- 
weights  bobs  $32-36;  light  bobs  $26- 
32  and  a  few  lower,  depending  on 
quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Top  rail  hogs  eligible  to 
$23;  Good  and  Choice  170-240  lb. 
nearby  hogs  $22-22.25;  $22.50  spar¬ 
ingly;  250-280  lb.  $21-21.50;  280-350 
lb.  $19.50-20.50;  GQod  sows  under  450 
lbs.  $17-18;  sows  weighing  450-600 
lbs.  $16-17. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Choice 
lambs  $32.50;  Good  to  Choice  ewe 
and  wether  lambs  $31.50-32.50;  Me¬ 
dium  lambs  $28.50-30.50;  Culls  $24.50- 
27.50  depending  on  weight  and 
quality;  light  Culls*  down  to  $21.50; 
Choice  handyweight  sheep  $14.50- 
15.50;  Medium  to  Good  $1,3.50-14.50; 
Culls  and  Canners  $7.50-9.50;  old 
bucks  $9.50-13.50. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations*  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  September  4,  1951: 

Receipts:  Cattle — 3,109;  Calves — 
660;  Hogs— 1,157;  Sheep— 335. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Choice  $37-39; 
Good  $35-36.50;  Medium  $31.50- 
34.50;  Common  $28-31. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-34.50;  Cutter,  Common  and  Me¬ 
dium  $22-29;  Good  to  Choice 
Bolognas  $30-33. 

Cows  —  Choice  $29.25-30.50;  Good 
$28.25-29;  Common  and  Medium 
$22.75-27.75;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$21.75-26.50;  Canners  $17-21.50. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31;  Good 
and  choice  800-1,050  lbs.  $35-36; 
Common  ad  Medium  800-1,050  lbs. 
$27-31. 

Vealers  —  Choice  $42;  Good  $39- 
41;  Medium  $33-36;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$33-33.50;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$27-30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $7.50-15.50. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $18- 
21;  Good  and  Choice  160-189  lbs. 
$21-22;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$22.50-22.75;  Good  and  Choice  200- 
220  lbs.  $22.50-22.75;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $21.50-22;  Good 
and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $21-21.50. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  September  4,  1951:  Bulls 
—  maximum  dressed  yield  55  per 
cent,  up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good,  de¬ 
mand  strong.  Cows  —  common  up  to 
$20.25;  medium  $20.25-22.60;  good 
$22.60-28.20.  Supply  good,  demand 
strong.  Calves  —  Common  $23-28; 
medium  $28-31;  good  $31-38.  Market 
fully  steady,  supply  good,  demand 
strong.  Hogs  —  Sows  $14.25-17.50; 
barrows  and  gilts  $17.50-21.50. 
Supply  good  demand  active. 


Northeastern  Mass.  Sheep 
Show 

The  Middlesex  Sheep  Breeders 
Assn,  and  the  Essex  County  Sheep 
Breeders  Assn,  will  hold  the  North¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts  Sheep  Breed¬ 
ers  Open  Show  on  October  12.  The 
show  will  be  held  at  Wooltop  Farm, 
East  Pepperell,  Mass.,  owned  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  K.  W.  Marriner,  and  will 
be  judged  by  Prof.  Nathan  S.  Hale  of 
the  University  of  Massachusetts  and 
Luther  Belden  of  North  Hatfield, 
Mass. 

There  will  be  36  different  classes 
in  all.  All  rams  and  ram  lambs  must 
be  registered.  All  ewes  and  ewe 
lambs  must  be  true  to  type,  though 
registry  is  not  required.  The  Cheviot, 


Dorset,  Hampshire,  Shropshire, 
Southdown  and  Suffolk  sheep  will 
be  divided  into  four  classes  each  for 
Yearling  and  Aged  Ram,  Yearling 
and  Aged  Ewe,  Ram  Lamb  and  Ewe 
Lamb.  There  will  be  a  Crossbred 
class  for  Yearling  and  Aged  Ewe  and 
one  for  Ewe  Lamb.  There  will  also 
be  a  class  for  Wether  Lambs.  To  en¬ 
courage  owners  of  small  flocks  who 
have  fewer  animals  to  pick  from, 
there  will  be  a  Novice  Class  for 
owners  of  six  sheep  or  less.  For  those 
with  larger  flocks  and  more,  inter¬ 
ested  in  show  business,  there  will  be 
a  class  for  the  Best  Blocked  Ram  or 
Ram  Lamb  and  one  for  the  Best 
Blocked  Ewe  or  Ewe  Lamb.  To  give 
the  youngsters  a  chance  to  show  their 
endeavours  in  the  sheep  raising, 
there  will  be  three  4-H  classes  for 
Yearling  and  Aged  Ewe,  Ewe  Lamb 
and  Wether  Lamb.  J.  R. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Sept.  15  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  New  York  State,  Rhinebeck, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  15  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  N.  E.  Pa.,  Tunkhannock,  Pa. 

Sept.  19  —  Breeding  Ewe  Sale, 
Commercial  Black-faced  and  White¬ 
faced  Yearlings  and  Ewe  Lambs, 
John  H.  Klein  Farm,  Myerstown,  Pa. 

Sept.  20  —  Holstein  Garden  Spot 
Sale,  104th,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  20  —  Guernsey  Invitational 
Sale,  Langwater,  North  Easton,  Mass. 

Sept.  21  —  Gurensey  Farm  Sale, 
Birchfield  Farms,  South  Dartmouth, 
Mass. 

Sept.  22  —  Holstein  Dispersal  Sale, 
H.  F.  Yearick  Farm,  Belief onte,  Pa. 

Sept.  22  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Essex  County,  Topsfield,  Mass. 

Sept.  25  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Vermont  Jersey  Cattle  Club, 
Hartland,  Vt. 

Sept.  26  —  Guernsey  Dispersal 
Sale,  Meyers  Farm,'  York,  Pa. 

Sept.  27  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Otsego-Herkimer-Montgomery 
Counties,  Cherry  Valley,  N.  Y. 

Sept.  27  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale, 
42nd,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Sept.  28  —  Holstein  Rag  Apple 
Roundup  Sale,  So.  Woodstock,  Vt. 

Sept.  29  —  Jersey  Consignment 
Sale,  Delaware  County,  Meredith, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Tri-County  Club,  Schaghticoke, 
N.  Y. 

Sept.  29  —  Ayrshire  Consignment 
Sale,  National  Headquarters,  Bran¬ 
don,  Vt. 

Sept.  29  —  Guernsey  Consignment 
Sale,  Capitol  District,  Altamont,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  1  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Wayne-Ontario  County  Clubs, 
Palmyra,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  3  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  270th  Earlville,  Earlville,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  4  —  Jersey  Consignment  Sale, 
Western  Pa.,  Butler,  Pa. 

Oct.  4  —  Guernsey  Special  Sale, 
43rd  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oct.  5  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Chautauqua  County,  Dunkirk, 
N.  Y. 


Want  to  Save  Money? 

EXTERIOR  HOUSE  PAINT 

Save  50%  or  More 

GOOD  QUALITY  QUAKER  PAINT  at  $2.00  per 
gallon,  Outside  White.  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer 
&  Sealer  White,  Ivory,  Cream,  Buff,  Leather  Brown, 
Dark  Brown,  Sky  Blue,  Light  Gray,  Apple  Green, 
Shutter  Green,  Bronze  Green,  Battleship  Gray, 
Colonial  Yellow,  Barn  Red,  Red  Roof  and  Green 
Roof  Paint. 

In  5-Gallon  Drums  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  Outside 
White,  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer  &  Sealer  White, 
Battleship  Gray,  Light  Gray,  Shutter  Green,  Barn 
Red,  Green  Roof,  and  Red  Roof  Paint. 

ENAMELS  at  $2.95  per  Gallon.  White  and  Ivory 
Aluminum  Paint.  $3.10  Per  Gallon.  $15.00  5-Gallon 
Drum. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF. 
Shipped  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case.  Mixed 
colors  0.  K.  No  C.  0.  D.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  Freight  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  Rosehill  St.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


AMERICA'S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


Send  for  this 
Booklet 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.  Vo. 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Eel  Air,  Maryland 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  —  No  Work  —  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY !  ' 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  «  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


_ SWINE _ _ 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaeein- 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St., 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Keglstered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  4  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  •  Poland  China  Swine 

Registered  stock.  Boar-  gilts- Bred  Sows. 

HOMER  PRICE,  Bird  Haven  Farm 
Chestnut  1I11I  Road,  R.F.lt.3,  Kllllngworth.Conm 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

-  REGISTERED  HEREFORDS  - 

BOARS,  GILTS  AND  WEANED  PIGS 
CARRENE  FARM,  Carroll  F.  Hunt,  Stewartstown,  Pa. 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Seiplo  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


TAMWORTH  PIGS 

10-12  weeks  old.  Registered  or  unregistered.  Write 
for  prices.  Tamworth  Farm,  Milton  Delaware. 


DOGS 


BULL  TERRIER  PUPS 

FAWN  WITH  WHITE  MARKINGS. 
MALES  $20.00;  FEMALES  $15.00. 

H.  B.  GREEN,  BOX  164,  TARRYTOWN,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 

PUPPIES.  Daddy’s  Helper,  Mother’s  Protector 
and  Sonny’s  Pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN, 

DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  4415 


-  GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  - 

A.K.C.  Registered  Champion  blood  line.  Wormed 
and  innoculated.  Prices  $50.00  each. 
WALTER  FAILING,  MAGNOLIA,  DELAWARE 


SHEPHERD  PUPS 

Guaranteed  to  Make  Good  or  Money  Refunded. 
H.  J.  VAN  DYKE.  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERDS  Kle-anl  £°cn 

Heintze  232-15  Merrick  Blvd.,  Laurelton.  L.I.,  N.Y. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES,  registered.  Sturdy,  sound, 
intelligent.  Belle  Mount  Kennels,  New  Paltz  4, 
New  York. 


-  COLLIE  —  SHEPHERDS  - 

IDEAL  FOR  COWS  OR  WATCH  DOGS. 
VIRGIL  SMITH,  NEW  LISBON,  NEW  YORK 


-  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

REGISTERED  —  GRA-BES  KENNELS, 
GRAYDON  STRIGHT,  R.  D.  I,  Stroudsburg,  Penna. 


A.K.C.  IRISH  SETTERS,  COCKER  SPANIELS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNEL 
NOXON  ROAD,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


FCREBRED  COCKER  PI  PS  AND  DOGS. 

Non- Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 

from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler.  Hankins.  N.  Y. 

mi  I  IP  DTIPPICQ  MRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

LULL1L  rurrlllD  WALTON,  new  york 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  &  SHELTIES  - 

C.  R-  IRELAND,  200  Oakwood  Aye.,  TROY,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS.  Wilts*.  New  Hampshire 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups  Prove  City,  Ptnna. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES  - 

JUDLAW  KENNELS.  BRIDGEWATER,  MASS. 


AIREDALE  PUPS.  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
CALVES.  FRED  WOOD.  DANIELSON,  CONN. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


New  York  Production  Sale 

Sat.,  Oct.  6  Promptly  at  Noon 
Fair  Grounds,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

The  Approved  P.  S.  Bob’s  Armour  Sells 
17  Dau.  Ave:  12136  M  4.07%  494  F,  M.  E. 
Rec.  of  Cows  &  Dams  of  all  others  ave.  M.  E. 

23  Cows  . 11008  M  4.30%  476  F. 

10  1st  Calf  Heifers . 12284  M  4.30%  524  F. 

26  Bred  Heifers.  . . . f.  1 1862  M  4.20%  497  F. 

13  Heifer  Calves . 12004  M  4.20%  507  F. 

5  Bulls  . 12671  M  4.30%  540  F. 


It’s  a  great  lot  of  fail-calving  cattle.  43  are  by 
Approved  Sires.  Never  before  has  there  been  as 
much  production  insurance  in  any  sale  offering. 
Majority  Bangs  Accr’d.,  63  Calfhood  Vac.  All 
tested  for  T.  B.  and  Bangs  and  inoculated 
against  shipping  fever  within  30  days. 

—FOR  CATALOG  WRITE - 


Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Bo*  96,  Brsndon,  V*. 


Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustler* 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders; 

Wirit«  lor  Booklet*  £ 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association!! 
90  Center  St.,  Brandon/^Vt. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Dept.  RN5  313  S,  SUMSTME  AIL,  SPBiNSnELO  4,  HO, 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


I 


Kalph  K.  Smith,  herd,  Batlston  Spa,  N.  Y., 
Tues.,  Oct.  2nd  at  1:00  P.M.  Farm  located 
about  4  mi.  S.  of  town  on  Middle  Line  Rd.  20 
Cows,  4  Bred  Heifers,  6  Yearlings,  I  Bull.  Ma¬ 
jority  of  cows  due  between  Sept.  I  and  Dec.  31. 
It’s  a  useful  lot  of  cattle  in  good  condition.  100% 
Vaccinated.  T.B.  and  blood  tested  within  30  days. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE" — 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Boh  96  •  Brandon,  Vt. 


s 

I 


FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 
market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 
ANDES,  NEW  YORK  :- :  Telephone  2161 

- - REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

Jersey  Bull 

Born  March  18,  1950,  solid  color  reg.  out  of  Sybil 
Owl  Burgess  and  Bryncoed  Andy  Adalene  B.  I.  $400. 
E.  R.  KARG,  CALLICOON.  NEW  YORK 


Registered  Jersey  Heifers 

Yearlfngs  and  two-year  olds.  Standard  and  Design 
bloodlines.  WRITE:  POLYMEADOWS  FARM 

SHAFTSBURY,  VERMONT 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 


FOR  SALE*  Aberdeen  Angus  Cattle 

Small,  Select  Keristered  Herd.  Ball,  four  heifer*, 
one  calf.  HOMER  PRICE*  Bird  Haven  Farm, 
Chestnut  Hill  Road,  R«F.I).  2,  Killlngworth, Conn, 

White  Faced  Hereford 

FEW  BRED  HEIFERS  AVAILABLE  SIRED  BY 
NOTED  BULL.  R.  ACRES.  R.  D.  I 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y. _ Phone:  Penn  Yan  I539-R  I 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  B  LA  I  RST  OWN,  N.  J. 


SHEEP 


Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Some  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-tamb,  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 
POUGHQUAG,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  SALE:  30  to  50  BRED  HIGH-GRADE 
DORSET  EWES.  ALSO  LIMITED  NUMBER  OF 
BLACK  -  FACED  EWES. 
TRANQUILLITY  AND  ALLAMUCHY  FARMS 
ALLAMUCHY,  NEW  JERSEY 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  AND  EWE  LAMBS 
Sired  by  International  winner. 

Gold  mine  blood. 

CHAS.  E.  SECHLER 
MARKLETON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 
FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS,  ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE 
YEARLING  EWES.  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  RAM  LAMBS  OF 

OUTSTANDING  QUALITY. 

CHARLES  E.  FLINT. _ SCIO,  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi,  New  York 

REG.  SOUTHDOWN  &  CHEVIOT  RAMS.  Southdown 
Ewes.  LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  CO.  FARMS, 

M.  P.  TAIT,  Farm  Supt.,  STETLERSVI LLE,  PA. 

RABBITS 


FOR  SALE:  THE  BEST  FLEMISH  GIANT 
YOUNG  RABBITS.  FOUR  MONTHS  OLD  $5.00. 
BOTH  SEX. 

HARRY  F.  HOFFA,  WOMELSDORF,  PENNA. 
-  CHECKERED  GIANTS  - 

PEDIGREED  STOCK  OF  MERIT 
CHAS.  J.  WOKASIEN,  R.  D.  HOUGHTON.  N.  Y. 


GOATS 


-  SAANENS  — - - 

THREE  MILKING  DOES.  3  STARTED  DOELINGS, 
I  2-year  BUCK,  I  BUCK  KID,  CHOICE,  PURE¬ 
BRED  REGISTERED  STOCK  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  PAUL  COOKINHAM, 

R-  P.  I, _ POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  fl.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  IOURNiAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 
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With  INTERNATIONAL’S 
Famous  Electric  Fencer 
—  1 06  WEED  CHOPPER! 

INTERNATIONAL'S  new,  famous  106  WEED 
CHOPPER  eliminates  most  shorts  caused  by 
weeds  and  grass.  The  106  clips  them  off 
and  keeps  fence  charged— STAYS  IN  OP¬ 
ERATION.  And  although  most  battery  fenc¬ 
ers  lose  their  charge  over  long  fences,  the 
106  WEED  CHOPPER  may  actually  put  a 
more  effective  charge  on  a  five  mile  fence 
than  on  only  one  mile!  In  dry  weather  it 
has  the  extrd  wallop  needed  fo  hold  the 
largest  stock  .  .  .  with  a  single  wirel  Holds 
back  cattle,  sheep,  hogs,  goats,  mules, 
horses  ...  holds  ALL  STOCK! 

LET  YOUR  DEALER  GIVE  YOU  A 
FREE  DEMONSTRATION!^  x 


LET  YOUR  DEALER  < 

W== 


I 

i 


i  '*?' 

Sirti  Without  any  obligati#*  to  m,  MUUl 

me  fr##  llteroture  about  the  fomWu  106  WEED 
CHOPPER.  Bvtlettn  P* 


NAME. 


ADDREM  er  RPO. 
TOWN. 


STATE. 


SEND 
TO 


Leigh  McMahon  &  Co. 

744  Elmwood  Ave.,  Buffalo  22,  N.  Y. 
Ph:  Grant  0131  Lincoln  4604 


Get 
rid  of  | 

RUS 

WA 

In  your 
homo. 


r 


The  DIAMOND 
Iron  Removal 
filter  takes  out 
all  rustand  other 
foreign  matter, 
leaving  water 
'  crystal-clearand 
palatable.  Costs 
little,  worth  a  lot. 
Write  for  free 
booklet  giving 
full  information. 


I 


shkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co.,  Oshkosh,  Wis. 


EXTERIOR 
HOUSE 
PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Mads  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  Ballons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0WI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST..  NEW  YORK  4.  N.  Y. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

Two  hundred  Hunterdon  poultry- 
men  spent  one  day  last  month  visit¬ 
ing  their  neighbors  to  see  how  the 
other  fellow  does  it.  The  tour  was 
organized  by  the  Hunterdon  County 
Extension  Service  in  cooperation 
with  the  County  Poultry  Assn.  Stops 
were  made  at  the  farms  of  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Crane,  Pittstown,  a  235-acre  farm 
which  produces  a  good  part  of  the 
ration  for  the  5,000  layers.  Particular 
interest  was  shown  in  the  old  barn 
which  had  been  converted  into  a  3- 
story  house  with  basement  and  attic 
in  addition  for  storage.  At  this  stop 
the  visitors  saw  bulk  delivery  of 
feed.  Wirtz  Brothers  of  Lebanon  was 
the  second  stop  on  the  itinerary  and 
here  the  group  was  particularly 
interested  in  a  new  single  story 
house  143  by  192  feet  with  a  ca¬ 
pacity  of  8,000  birds.  A  new  42  by 
170  foot  one-story  house  was  the 
center  of  interest  on  the  Pleasant- 
view  Poultry  Farm  of  Reaville.  At 
Percy  Hardenburg’s  on  the  Pleasant 
Run  road  the  center  of  interest  was  a 
home-made  brooder  house  equipped 
with  a  novel  brooding  system  sug¬ 
gested  by  State  Extension  Engineer, 
W.  C.  Krueger.  The  brooding  system 
was  forced  warm  air-'  provided  by 
a  second-hand  country  school  heater. 
The  air  duct  is  a  trough  in  the  con¬ 
crete  floor  with  openings  at  inter¬ 
vals  under  a  canopy.  At  the  George 
Lachenmayr  Farm  near  Whitehouse 
Station  the  visitors  saw  another 
farm  which  used  to  produce  part  of 
the  grain  for  the  flock  of  9,000  lay¬ 
ers.  It  contains  a  3-story  30  by  200 
foot  poultry  house  and  a  30  by  100 
foot  2-story  brooder  house  with  a 
forced  warm  air  system  for  brooding 
and  an  automatic  feeder.  A  conveni¬ 
ent  and  practical  egg  room  was 
pointed  out  on  the  John  Meisner 
Farm  on  the  Whitehouse-Flemington 
road  and  a  round  114  foot  diameter 
laying  house  of  3,000  bird  capacity 
was  shown  the  visitors  on  the  farm 
of  J.  J.  Black  of  Barley  Sheaf,  the 
last  stop  of  the  day. 

Ocean  County’s  Champion  Wood- 
chopper  turned  out  to  be  the  State’s 
Champion.  A  feature  of  Farmers’ 
Day  at  Flemington  Fair  was  the 
State  Woodchopping  Contest  and 
Harry  Payne  of  Whiting,  Ocean 
County,  won  the  contest  in  two 
minutes  and  eight  seconds  which  was 
his  time  in  cutting  through  a  12  inch 
beech  log.  The  runner-up  in  the 
finals  was  Charles  Payne,  also  of 
Whiting,  the  winner’s  nephew,  who 
finished  his  log  one  second  after  his 
uncle.  Both  men  are  pulp  wood  cut¬ 
ters  and  Ocean  County,  after  its  1950 
Fair,  challenged  the  State  in  behalf 
of  the  Paynes.  Third  prize  in  the 
finals  went  to  John  Hewitt  of  Stock- 
ton,  Hunterdon  County’s  champion. 
The  prizes  were  $25  for  first,  $15  for 
second  and  $10  for  third,  provided 
by  the  Flemington  Fair  Assp.  So 
much  interest  was  shown  in  the  con¬ 
test  that  it  will  very  likely  be  an 
annual  affair. 

The  State  4-H  Dairy  Show  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  feature  attraction  of 
Flemington  Fair  which  closed  on  La¬ 
bor  Dajy.  There  were  235  animals  from 
the  dairy  counties  of  the  State,  com¬ 
pared  with  251  in  last  year’s  show. 
Eighty-nine  of  the  entries  were  Hol¬ 
stein,  and  56  Guernseys;  the  balance 
were  Jerseys,  Brown  Swiss,  Ayrshire 
and  Milking  Shorthorn.  In  the  Hol¬ 
stein  class  the  Grand  Champion  Fe¬ 
male  was  exhibited  by  Carol  Storms 


[DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 

[IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  lias  1,001  year 
'round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  1  umps 
2400  GPH;  300  GPH  75’ high:  or  1500  GPU 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog !  Postpaid  If  cash  with.  — 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c. )R 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  W  ^ 


EXTRA  MONEY 


Big  profits  selling  Christmas  Cards  In  spare  time. 
Extraordinary  variety  Name  Imprinted  items,  All- 
Occasion  assortments.  Gift  Wraps,  Novelties.  Experi¬ 
ence  unnecessary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas 
Cards,  Stationery,  Napkins,  Matches,  etc.  Write  today. 
SENRAB  CO.,  129  No.  Warren  St.,  Syracuse.  N  Y. 


$50  YOURS 


Sell  only  100  boxes  New  Xmas  Cards;  other  amazing 
offers.  Free  Samples  imprinted  cards.  Feature  box 
assortments  on  approval;  over  100  profitable  items. 
Work  with  A  National  Leader. 

PEN-’N-BRUSH, 

RN-91,  139  DUANE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  8  EXPOSURES  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents, 
12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT’S,  BOX  444-R,  SALEM.  MASS. 

100  RAZOR  BLADES,  FINEST  QUALITY 
Double  Edge  $1.00  Postpaid.  Why  Pay  More? 
YORK  BLADE  CO.,  2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29G 


of  Sussex  County.  The  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  Holstein  Bull  was  shown  by 
Willis  Conrad  of  Somerset  County. 
Lance  Martin  of  Monmouth  County 
showed  the  Grand  Champion  Female. 
The  Grand  Champion  Jersey  Bull 
was  exhibited  by  Helen  Prostak  of 
Hunterdon  County  and  the  Grand 
Champion  Jersey  Female  by  Ralph 
Bird  of  Sussex  County.  The  Brown 
Swiss  Grand  Champion  Female  was 
shown  by  Joy  Hall  of  Somerset 
County,  and  the  Grand  Champion 
Female  Ayrshire  by  Clifford  Hay  of 
Burlington  County. 

A  serious  outbreak  of  anthrax  has 
been  reported  in  a  Burlington 
County  dairy  herd,  which  has  been 
quarantined  by  the  Division  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Anthrax,  which 
produces  a  poisoning  of  the  blood 
stream,  is  usually  fatal  to  all  live¬ 
stock  except  poultry  and  is  trans¬ 
missible  to  human  beings.  Protec¬ 
tion  against  the  disease,  which  kills 
within  one  to  three  days,^may  be 
provided  for  exposed  stock  through 
vaccination.  The  organism  is  known 
to  survive  in  the  soil  in  a  spore 
form  for  many  years.  Following  the 
loss  of  several  animals  in  his  herd, 
the  Burlington  County  owner  had 
sold  all  of  his  cattle  to  a  dealer  who 
sent  them  to  slaughter  before  the 
disease  was  diagnosed  as  anthrax. 
Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  A. 
Hendershott,  director  of  the  Division 
of  Animal  Industry,  all  surviving 
cattle  were  returned  to  the  premises 
of  the  original  owner,  placed  under 
strict  quarantine  and  vaccinated. 
Similar  restrictions  are  being  placed 
on  other  farms  where  animals  may 
have  been  in  contact  with  the  in¬ 
fected  herd.  One  or  two  cases  of  the 
disease  occur  each  year  in  New 
Jersey,  but  through  prompt  action 
the  veterinary  authorities  have  been 
able  to  confine  the  disease  to  the 
farms  where  it  has  been  reported.  A 
vaccination  service  is  offered  by  the 
Department  each  Spring  in  Salem 
County  as  part  of  the  animal  dis¬ 
ease  control  program. 


A  State  survey  made  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  State  Agricultural 
Mobilization  Committee  reveals  that 
farm  labor  is  scarce  and  getting 
scarcer  because  of  the  better  paying 
jobs  in  industry  and  drafting  of  farm 
boys.  Replies  from  seven  counties 
where  dairy  farming  predominates, 
for  example,  showed  that  help  is 
“unobtainable.”  This  should  pro- 
ably  be  qualified  to  “unobtainable  at 
prices  dairy  farmers  can  afford  to 
pay.” 

Ranking  first  in  cause  of  insuffi¬ 
cient  help  was  inability  of  farmers 
to  pay  competing  wages.  The  second 
most  frequently  mentioned  reason 
why  workers  leave  the  farm  is  un¬ 
suitable  housing.  Comments  on  the 
questionaire  submitted  to  counties 
indicate  that  unsuitable  housing  is 
because  construction  costs  are  high 
and  township  ordinances  sometimes 
discourage  farm  housing.  When  the 
farm  labor  survey  was  studied  by 
the  State  Mobilization  Committee 
recently,  the  committee  discussed  the 
possibility  of  having  labor  laws  re¬ 
laxed,  at  least  for  the  duration  of 
the  emergency,  to  permit  boys 
younger  than  18  years  of  age  to 
operate  farm  machinery.  The  opinion 
was  offered  that  a  17-year  old  boy 
often  can  operate  machinery  more 
reliably  than  a  70  year  old  man. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Some  three  miles  west  of  historic  Yarmouth  in  Cumberland  County,  Maine, 
is  a  phenomenon  of  Nature  called  “The  Desert  of  Maine ”,  As  shown  it  is  a 
wasteland  of  fine  sand  covering  about  300  acres  of  what  only  60  years  ago 
was  a  fertile  farm.  On  this  area  known  as  the  old  Tuttle  Farm,  the  fruit  trees 
are  now  practically  covered  with  this  gradually  spreading  sand  which  is  in 

no  way  allied  with  the  sea. 


That's  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that's  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there's  no  Silo  with  a  better  service 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free. 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo, 

If  you  prefer  concrete  then  the  popular 
“red  and  white  top"  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It’s  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere. 


Write  or  phone  today 
for  descriptive  literature. 


HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y^ 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
sizes  available.  Write 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
^Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers^^— 


CLUB  PUN  SECRETARIES! 


Redecorate  and  re-equip  your  home 
without  paying  a  cent !  Choose 
any  merchandise  from  huge  FREE 
Catalog:  nationally  -  advertised 

sheets,  towels,  mixer3,  toasters, 
furniture,  rugs.  lamps,  slip 
covers.  Just  form  a  little  Popu¬ 
lar  Club;  it’s  easy  because  each 
friend  gets  a  Premium!  As  club 
Secretary  you  receive  $50! 
$150!  and  MORE!  in  gifts  for 
your  home!  FREE  full-color 
HUGE  book-catalog,  and  full 
details.  Write  NOW! 


POPULAR 

MERCHANDISE  CLUB  PLAN 

Dept.R-9,  LYNBROOK.  N.Y. 


- -  ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts 


“The  Little  MerveT  AN- 
Natal  welder.  5  year  wrlttea 
guarantee.  Welds  % "  thlak 
metal  er  money-bask.  Repair* 
tanks,  tools,  fenders,  mnshlne 
parts  eta.  Comes 
—  —  — —  aaaplata  with 

everything  —  red*,  wilt,  eye  shield  and 
directions.  *e  C.O.D.  pottage  extra. 


_ _ _ _  pottage  extra. 

buy  Mfg.  CtL,  Oopt.93,  Quincy  6  9,  Mass. 


*645 


BINOCULARS  ^ 

-  Made  it ■  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order, 
v  $3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-24' 

V  438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN.  V 


METALLIC j 

Christmas  Cards 


You  make  80c  on  every  box  of  Mecal  Foil  name- 
imprinted  Christmas  Cards  you  sell  friends  and  others.  They  >0n  Only 
buy  this  new  sensation  on  sight  . . .  Over  50  other  Christmas \  50 

and  Everyday  assortments.  Name  •  imprinted  Christmas* 
cards,  40  for  $1.  up.  FREE  Personal  Samples.  Assortments****— 
on  approval.  Write  now. 

DHAS.  C.  SCHWER  C0^  53  E  Elm  St, Westfield,  Mass, 


I  N 


HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%x4%)  plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited. 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

DEPT.  R-6,  BOX  2.  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


V  A  D  M  tree  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
I  |\  1 1  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
*******  Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Prle*  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
62  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


Baird’s  Golden  Star— 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  September  4,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  (93  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.) 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
liberal,  fryers  moderate.  Demand 
good  for  best  pullets,  fowls  and 
caponettes;  moderate  for  fryers. 
Market  firm  for  fowls  and  capon¬ 
ettes,  irregular  for  pullets,  steady  for 
fryers. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl 
—  under  6  lbs.  36-37  cents;  Black  6- 
6%  lbs.  34-36  cents;  other  heavy 
types  6-6%  lbs.  32-3214  cents;  Leg¬ 
horn  24-26  cents,  better  27-28  cents. 
Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs.  and  up  best 
45-48  cents,  others  42-45  cents;  4%- 
5  lbs.  42-43  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs.  and 
up  46-47  cents;  average  quality  42-45 
cents;  414-5  lbs.  45-46  cents,  late 
sales  42  cents;  4-414  lbs.  40  cents; 
Black,  5  lbs.  and  up  42-43  cents. 
Fryers  —  Rock  or  Cross,  34-35  cents. 
Caponettes  —  Rock,  4-414  lbs.  41-43 
cents;  4  lbs.  38-40  cents,  poorer  34- 
37  cents;  Cross,  4-4%  lbs.  37-38 
cents;  314-4  lbs.  pullets  38  cents; 
cockerels  33  cents.  Turkeys  —  Young 
Hens,  Bronze  47  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  fruits  at  Washington  Street  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate.  Trad¬ 
ing  slow.  Apples  and  pears  weaker. 
Peaches  firm  on  best,  weaker  on 
others.  Only  highest  color  apples 
bringing  top  quotations.  Apples  — 
Hudson  Valley,  U.  S.  No.  1,  McIntosh 
2%  in.  up,  eastern  box,  $2.50;  2% 
in.  min.  and  up  colored  $2.00-2.50, 
few  small  lots  $2.75,  lighter  colored 
$1.25-1.75;  214  in.  min.  $1.25-1.50; 
layer  pack  3  in.  up  $2.50;  214  in. 
min.  $2.25,  214  in.  min.  $1.25;  Gra- 
venstein  214  in.  min.  $1.00-1.25; 
Wealthy  2%  in.  min.  light  color, 
$1.25;  Wolf  River  3  in.  up  $1.50-2.00; 
214  in.  min.  $1.25;  Fall  Pippins  3  in. 
up  $1.75;  2%  in.  min.  $1.25-1.50;  214 
in.  min.  $1.25-1.3714;  Delicious  2% 
in.  up  $3.50;  214  in.  min.  $2.75-3.25; 
Opalescent  3  in.  up  $2.25;  2%  in.  and 
2 14  in.  min.  $2.00;  Cartons — £ell  pack, 
McIntosh  96s  and  112s  $3.00-3.75,  few 
best  $4.25;  150s  $2.50-3.00.  Grapes — 
Hudson  Valley,  blue  varieties,  12  qt. 
bskt.  $1.00;  White  varieties  75  cents- 
$1.00.  Peaches  —  New  Jersey,  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  and  sizes,  bu.  bskt. 
$1.00-2.00,  some  lge.  $2.25-2.75,  few 
lge.  fine  qual.  $3.00-4.00,  very  few- 
high  as  $4.75.  Pears  —  Western  N.  Y., 
Clapp  Favorite,  bu.  bskt.  $2.00-2.75; 
Hudson  Valley,  Bartletts,  bu.  bskt. 
$2.75-3.00,  fair  qual.  $2.00-2.50,  ord. 
to  fair  $1.25-1.75. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  liberal,  trad¬ 
ing  good,  market  steady  to  firm. 
Snap  Beans — Hudson  Valley,  Valen¬ 
tine,  bu.  hpr.  $3.50-3.75;  Plentifuls 
$2.50-3.00,  fair  qual.  $2.00-2.25; 
Bountifuls  fair  qual.  $1.75-2.00; 
Madison  Co.,  Valentine,  bu.  bskt. 
$3.25-3.75,  few  $4.00,  ord.  to  fair 
qual.  $2.00-3.00;  Bountiful  $2.50-3.00, 
fair  qual.  $1.75-2.25,  poorer  low  as 
$1.00;  Plentiful  $3.00;  Streamliners 
$2.75-3.00,  Wax  $2.50-3.00,  poorer 
$1.50-2.00.  Beets  —  Long  Island,  crt. 
24  bchs.  75  cents-$1.00^  topped  and 
washed  bu.  bskt.  $1.00.  Cauliflower 
— Catskill  Mt.,  crt.  $2.50-3.00,  fair 
qual.  $2.00-2.25,  poorer  $1.00-1.25. 
Cucumbers  —  Western  N.  Y.,  bu. 
bskt.  $2.00-2.50,  some  best  $2.75-3.00, 
fair  $1.50;  Pickles  $2.00-3.00,  few 
$3.50;  Long  Island,  bu.  bskt.  and 
hpr.  $2.00-2.50,  fair  qual.  $1.25-1.75; 
lge.  50-75  cents;  Pickles  $2.25-2.50. 
Peppers  —  New  Jersey,  Calif.  Won¬ 
ders,  bu.  bskt.  and  hpr.  $1.50-1.75, 
lge  $2.00,  small  $1.25;  Red  $2.00; 
other  bullnose  type  $1.00-1.50.  Po¬ 
tatoes  —  Long  Island,  Cobblers,  U.  S. 
No.  1,  size  “A”  100  lb.  sk.  $1.85; 
Katahdin  $1.70-2.00;  Chippewa  $1.75- 
1.85;  size  “B”  Cobblers  and  Katah¬ 
din  75-85  cents.  Spinach  —  Adiron¬ 
dack  Sec.,  Savoy  type,  fine  qual.  bu. 
bskt.  $2.25;  1%  bu.  crt.  $4.00;  Cats¬ 
kill  Sec.,  Savoy  type,  bu.  bskt.,  $1.00- 
1.25;  Long  Island,  1%  bu.  box.  75 
cent-$1.25.  Tomatoes  —  Western  N. 
Y.,  8  qt.  bskt.  50-60  cents;  Green 
5x5-Cx6  60  lb.  crt.  $3.00-3.50;  6x7 
$2.50-2.75;  Hudson  Valley  12  qt.  bskt. 
75  cents-$1.00,  poorer  50  cents;  Green 
6x6  lugs  75  cents-$1.00;  Long  Island, 
12  qt.  bskt.  75  cents-$1.00,  few  $1.25. 


Rockland  Co.,  12  qt.  bskt.  90  cents- 
$1.00;  Green  6x6  60  lb.  crt.  $2.00. 

Eggs  — Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
good,  market  steady.  Large  whites 
per  doz.:  70-71  cents;  Large  Browns 
69  cents;  Medium  white  57  cents  and, 
browns  57  cents.  Pullet  whites  and 
browns  44-44%  cents;  Pee  Wee 
whites  and  browns  30  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  fairly  liberal.  Demand 
moderate.  Market  steady  on  top 
grades,  but  weaker  on  small  bobs  and 
lightweight  calves.  Prices  per  lb.: 
choice  56-58  cents;  fair  to  good  43- 
55  cents;  small  37-43  cents. 

NOTE:  Complete  report  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  August  30,  1951,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service. 

Apples  —  Bushel  and  boxes  2% 
in*,  up,  N.  J.  McIntosh  $1.50-1.75, 
mostly  $1.75;  Red  Delicious  $2.50- 
3.00;  Smokehouse  $1.50;  Summer 
Rambo  ripe  $1.00-1.25.  Snap  Beans 

—  Pa.  bus.  Valentines  $2.50;  N.  J.  % 

bskt.,  various  green  varieties  $1.50. 
Beets  —  Pa.  bchs.  2%-4  cents. 
Cabbage  —  50  lb.  sks.  Danish:  Pa. 
85  cents-$1.00,  N.  J.  90  cents-$1.00; 
%  bskts.  N.  J.  40-75  cents.  Cante- 
loupe  —  N.  J.  %  bskts.  Pride  of 
Wisconsin  $1.00-1.50;  various  others 
$1.00-1.25.  Celery  —  N.  J.  Pascal, 
hearts  per  bch.  3-5  cents.  Corn  — 
Yellow  N.  J.  sks.  C50s)  $1.50,  bu. 
bskts.  $1.00-1.75;  Pa.  sks.  40-60s 
$1.00-1.50;  crates  50s  $1.25-1.50. 

Peaches  —  N.  J.  bus.  Elbertas  2y<i  in. 
up,  mostly  fair  and  overripe  $1.00- 

1.25,  2  in.  up  50  cents-$1.25;  Hales 
2%  in.  up  $3.25-3.50,  2x/4  in.  up 
$2.75-3.25:  Potatoes  —  100  lb.  sks. 
U.  S.  No.  1  size  A,  2  in.  min.  Pa. 
Katahdins  $1.85-2.00;  Kennebecs 
$2.00,  Cobblers  $1.65-1.85;  50  lb.  sks. 
Katahdins  and  Chippewas  95  cents- 
1.00,  Cobblers  80  cents-1.00;  N.  J. 
Chippewas  $2.00;  Kennebecs  $1.75; 
50  lb.  sks.  Chippewas  $1.00.  Spinach 

—  Pa.  bus,  bskt.,  mostly  fair  $1.00- 

1.25.  Sweet  Potatoes  —  N.  J.  %  bskt. 

yellows  $2.25-3.00;  orange  $2.50;  Reds 
$2.75;  bu.  bskts.  U.  S.  No.  1  washed, 
E.  S.  Md.  Goldens  $3.00-3.50;  Porto 
Ricans  $4.50.  Tomatoes  —  %  bskt. 
$1.50-2.25,  few  best  $2.50;  12  qt. 

bskt.  $1.35-1.50;  N.  J.  %  bskt.  fair  to 
good  $1.50-2.00,  some  best  $2.25. 


Kasco  Fed  —  Wins  Jersey 
Club’s  1950  Merit  Award 


814.9  Pounds  Butterfat  and 
12,807  Pounds  Milk 
305  Days— Two  x  Milking 

Damon  Young’s  (Milan,  Pa. )  eight-year-old 
Baird’s  Golden  Star  produced  more  butterfat 
during  305  days  of  1950  than  any  other  regis¬ 
tered  Jersey  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania! 

Damon  Young  depends  on  his  dairy  herd  for 
a  living.  His  herd  of  22  Jerseys  averaged  5  30.6 
pounds  of  butterfat  last  year. 

How  did  Mr.  Young  make  this  outstanding 
record? 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  Septem¬ 
ber  4,  1951. 

Apples  —  Gravenstein  2%  in.  up, 
mostly  $1.00-1.25;  McIntosh  2%  in. 
up  $1.25-2.50;  Wealthy  2%  in.  up, 
best  $1.00-1.25.  Beans  (Green)  — 
Round,  best  $3.00-3.50;  Flat,  best 
$2.00-2.50;  Kentucky  Wonders,  regu¬ 
lars  $3.50.  Beans  (Wax)  —  fancy, 
$3.00-3.50.  Cabbage  —  2,442  bxs.,  18 
hds.,  $1.00;  Danish,  mostly  $1.25; 
Red,  best  $1.50;  Savoy,  $1.25.  Carrots 
—  919  bxs.,  18  bchs.,  best  $1.50;  Cal. 
6  doz.,  $6.50-7.00.  Celery  —  3,114 
bxs.,  best  $1.50,  poor  $1.00-1.25. 
Corn  —  6,096  bxs.,  mostly  $1.00-1.15, 
few  $1.25.  Cucumbers  —  1,879  bxs., 
mostly  $1.25-1.50.  Lettuce  —  Maine 
Iceberg  Type,  18  hds.,  best  $2.00-2.25, 
some  $1.50  and  $2.50;  Cal.  Iceberg 
Type,  3  doz.,  $6.00.  Onions  —  Pioneer 
Valley,  859  bags,  50  lbs.,  $1.25-1.50. 
Potatoes  —  600  bags,  100  lbs.,  $1.65- 
1.75.  Radishes  —  752  bxs.,  best  $1.25. 
Spinach  —  875  bxs.,  Savoy,  $1.00- 

1.25.  Squash  —  Straight  Neck,  805 
bxs.,  yellow  75  cents-$1.00;  Des 

Moines,  $1.75-2.00;  Butternut,  604 
bxs.,  best  mostly  $1.25-1.50.  Toma¬ 
toes  —  6,758  bskts.,  trellis  best  $1.75- 
2.00;  1,722  lugs,  best  trellis  $1.25- 
1.50. 


1.  He  has  a  successful  breeding  program 

2.  He  follows  sound  management  practices 

3.  He  has  been  a  user  of  Kasco  Dairy  Feeds  for 
more  than  14  years 


KASCO  DAIRY  FEEDS 


Breeding  and  management  practices  are  en¬ 
tirely  up  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  dairy¬ 
man.  But  he  can  look  to  Kasco 
for  the  right  feed  and  a  practical 
feeding  program. 


KASCO  MILLS,  INC.— Waverly,  N.Y.  --  Toledo,  Ohio 


NEED  MONEY? 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  U.  S.  will  help 
you.  Whether  you  want  extra 
cash  or  a  full  time  business,  you 
can  have  it.  Your-  friends  and 
neighbors  all  buy  magazines,  and 
we  allow  liberal  commissions  for 
forwarding  their  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  —  for  ALL 
magazines.  Details,  catalog  and 
supplies  free.  Just  write  to  Box 
350,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

5  Doctors  Prove  You  Can — And  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  In  The  Morning  Rarin’  To  Go 

Medical  science  knows  the  liver  should  pour  out 
an  efficient  supply  of  bile  juice  into  your  bowels 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  efficient,  your  food 
may  not  digest  properly.  Then  gas  can  bloat  you 
up.  You  can  get  constipated  again.  You  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

5  New  York  doctors  have  proved  mild,  gentle 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  do  stimulate  an  efficient 
flow  of  bjle  to  make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  And 
bring  back  the  glorious  feeling  that  goes  with  reg¬ 
ularity.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  today, 
37 1  at  any  drugstore. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10.  PENNA. 


QUAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and  15 
hole  nests.  SINE,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Man  to  Earn  $90  week  up 

Long  needed  invention.  Advertised  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  Colliers.  Prospects  everywhere.  Full  or  part 
time.  Exclusive.  No  investment.  Free  Samples.  Write: 
RED  COMET,  INC., 

DEPT.  10-C,  LITTLETON,  COLORADO 
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Let  Jamesway 
cut  the  drudgery  out  of 
lam  Cleaning  this  winter 


The  Jamesway  Barn  Cleaner  fits 
any  barnl  Its  exclusive  push- 
pull  shuttle  action  eliminates 
bothersome  gutter  chains  and 
sprockets.  Enclosed  drive  unit 
and  elevator  set  outside  to  save 
valuable  stall  space  ...  assure 
better  sanitation! 


save  up  to  2  hours  a  day  with  a 

JAMESWAY  AUTOMATIC  BARN  CLEANER 

Yes,  just  flip  the  switch!  The  Jamesway  Automatic  Barn  Cleaner  puts  an  end 
to  that  old  scooping  and  scraping  .  .  .  saves  you  tons  of  heavy  lifting,  hours  of 
punishing  slavery.  Its  patented  shuttle  action  with  folding  paddles  whisks 
manure  from  gutter  to  spreader  quickly,  automatically  .  .  .  while  you  go  about 
your  other  chores! 

There’s  still  time  for  you  to  install  a  Jamesway  automatic  cleaner  and 
eliminate  the  disagreeable  drudgery  of  barn  cleaning  this  winter.  Talk  to  your 
Jamesway  dealer.  He’ll  show  you  how  James  way  time-saving  equipment  for 
cows,  hens  arid  hogs  cuts  chore  time  .  .  .  boosts  profits.  Send  coupon  for  valu¬ 
able  free  folders  by  mail.  And  remember,  your  Jamesway  dealer  is  the  man 
to  see! 


DON’T  BUILD 
OR  REMODEL 
UNTIL  YOU  SEE 
THIS  NEW  BARN 
PLANNING  BOOK! 

FREE 


at  Cfwr 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Mount  Joy,  Pa.  Los  Angeles  $3,  Cal. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  RN  951  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 
Please  send  me  more  details  on  the  Jamesway  Auto¬ 
matic  Barn  Cleaner  and  your  new  book  “Better  Barns 
at  Less  Cost."  I  would  also  like  free  folders  on  the 
equipment  checked  below. 

Name  . 

P.  O . „ . .*. . 

County  . State  . . . 


£ 


The  Sheep  Dog  Trials  at  St.  Boswells 


□  Ventilation  □  Water  Cups  □  Feed  Truck  □  Milking  Stalls  □  Hog  Feeder 

MADE  BY  THE  WORLD'S  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  OF  BARN  AND  POULTRY  EQUIPMENT 


When  I  climbed  into  the  Melrose 
bus,  it  was  filled  with  men  and 
women,  and  dogs  on  leashes.  We 
were  all  on  our  way  to  St.  Boswells 
Fair  to  see  the  best  sheep  dog  trials 
in  the  Scottish  Lowlands.  This  fair 
is  not  commercialized,  as  many  of 
our  so-called  agricultural  fairs  are, 
by  cheap  concessions  that  monopo- 
lize  most  of  the  space  and.  swindle 
the  gullible  public.  Instead  of  a 
decrepit  calliope  emitting  shrill 
whistles,  the  Galashiels  band  of 
bagpipers  and  drummers,  in  gay 
Royal  Stuart  plaids,  supplied  a  more 
fitting  background  by  playing  some 
popular  Scotch  melodies. 

In  a  large  enclosure  near  the  en¬ 
trance  were  huge  farm  horses,  light 
brown  with  white  legs  from  the 
knees  down,  their  manes  and  tails 
handsomely  braided  and  decorated 
with  colorful  ribbons.  One  little  colt 
was  nuzzling  its  mother.  Two  cart 
horses  with  shining  harnesses,  the 
brass  trappings  brightly  polished, 
were  hitched  to  two-wheeled  red 
and  blue  carts.  Shaggy  Shetland 
ponies  trotted  about  in  a  smaller  en- 
closuie.  White  and  brown  Ayrshires 
with  shapely  upstanding  horns  con¬ 
tentedly  chewed  their  cuds.  Prize 
Cheviots,  their  winning  ribbons  tied 
about  their  necks,  seemed  to  rqsent 
being  confined  in  such  close  quarters. 
They  were  handsome  creatures  with 
heads  all  powdered  a  pure  white  and 
their  wool  a  bright  orange;  evidently 
they  had  been  dipped  for  the  occa¬ 
sion.  Beyond  these  exhibits  was  an 
open  field  of  about  40  acres  with  a 
gradual  slope  on  both  sides  which 
enabled  the  spectators  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  sheep  and  the 
dogs.  Behind  a  roped  barrier  were 
all  sorts  of  people — noblemen,  landed 
gentry,  farmers,  shepherds,  groSms, 
workmen,  all  quiet  and  good  natured, 
waiting  for  the  trials  to  begin.  It  was 
a  relief  to  hear  no  officious  announc¬ 
ers  blasting  through  megaphones  and 
loudspeakers.  At  the  left  of  the 
center  was  a  small  pen  with  a  nar¬ 
row  opening  on  one  side.  About  100 
yards  beyond,  two  posts  10  feet 
apart  had  been  driven  into  the 
ground  to  represent  a  gate.  Along  the 
extreme  right  of  the  field  were  the 
sheep  in  a  row  of  pens. 

The  trials  began  promptly  at  two 
o’clock  with  preliminary  exhibitions 
by  dogs  belonging  to  local  shepherds. 
The  object  of  the  competition  was  to 
see  which  dog  could  work  the  sheep 
through  the  gate  posts  and  drive 
them  into  the  pen  in  the  shortest 
time.  Each  dog  received  his  master’s 
order  signals,  a  whistle,  a  word  or 
two,  or  a  wave  of  the  hand.  Four 
sheep  were  then  let  loose.  A  shep¬ 
herd  gave  a  command  and  the  dog 
shot  through  the  grass,  then  cauti¬ 
ously  began  to  circle  about  the  sheep. 
Sometimes  he  would  crouch  low  and 
creep  slowly  toward  them,  or  would 
flatten  himself  and  become  a  mere 
hummock  in  the  field.  When  they 
stampeded,  he  was  after  them  in  a 
flash.  Of  the  four  dogs  competing, 
only  one  was  successful  in  finishing 
the  trials. 

Then  followed  an  amazing  per- 
formance  by  some  dogs  belonging  to 


George  Wilson,  a  famous  Scotch 
trainer.  He  strolled  onto  the  field, 
carrying  what  looked  more  like  a 
walking  stick  with  a  curved  handle 
than  a  shepherd’s  crook.  At  his  heels 
trotted  four  silky  black  and  whites 
—  Nell,  Craig,  Roy,  and  Winnie, 
somewhat  smaller  than  our  collies, 
very  alert  and  thin.  They  all  were 
topnotch  performers.  Later  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son  told  me  quite  proudly  that  they 
were  worth  their  weight  in  gold  and 
that  each  one  was  insured  for  500 
pounds.  They  paid  no  attention  to 
the  crowd  that  stood  behind  the 
ropes  but  stayed  close  to  their 
master. 

Six  sheep  were  released  from  one 
of  the  pens.  Wilson,  standing  near 
the  edge  of  the  field,  began  to  bring 
each  dog  to  a  certain  point,  chang¬ 
ing  their  position  from  time  to  time 
much  as  a  chess  player  moves  his 
men.  The  dogs  responded  to  every 
command  instantly,  knowing  how  far 
to  go  and  when  to  stop.  First  Wilson 
would  call  the  dog’s  name,  then  give 
the  order.  When  he  said,  “Nell,  wait 
a  bit”  or  “Roy,  come  in,”  the  dog 
knew  what  to  do.  When  not  in  action, 
they  would  lie  so, flat  in  the  grass  that 
they  could  hardly  be  seen.  For  this 
exhibition,  two  more  sets  of  gates 
had  been  placed  in  the  field  about 
50  yards  apart.  I  should  have  timed 
this  performance,  but  it  seemed  only 
a  matter  of  minutes  before  the  dogs 
had  driven  all  the  sheep  through  the 
three  gates.  Then  without  any  rest, 
they  began  closing  in  on  the  flock 
to  work  them  into  the  pen.  The 
most  dramatic  moment  came  when 
the  dogs  had  the  sheep  near  the 
entrance.  There  the  flock  stood,  rather 
uncertain  whether  to  go  in  or  bolt. 
Every  dog  felt  the  tenseness  of  the 
situation,  and,  as  each  received  an 
order,  it  would  move  a  bit  nearer, 
crouching  and  crawling  very  cauti¬ 
ously  forward.  It  was  a  grand  ‘  ex¬ 
hibition  of  team  work.  At  last  one 
sheep  went  in,  the  others  followed, 
and  the  spectators  applauded. 

In  the  final  event,  Nell  was  the 
sole  performer.  The  other  dogs 
seemed  to  understand  that  they  were 
only  spectators  now,  for  they  went 
over  to  their  master  and  lay  down 
at  his  feet.  Ten  sheep,  one  of  which 
was  black,  were  released.  Wilson 
gave  an  order  which  I  did  not  hear, 
but  Nell  knew  that  she  was  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  black  sheep  from  the  others 
and  driv§  him  into  the  pen.  The  way 
she  sensed  the  situation  was  un¬ 
canny.  At  her  master’s  command  she 
cautiously  approached  the  flock  and 
very  slowly  nosed  her  way  up  to 
the  black  one.  Then  by  a  series  of 
patient  maneuvers  so  executed  that 
none  of  the  sheep  became  frightened, 
she  at  last  had  him  corralled.  All 
through  the  trials  the  spectators  were 
too  absorbed  in  watching  the  move¬ 
ments  of  the  dogs  to  talk,  but  now 
a  burst  of  cheers  broke  forth  as 
Nell  modestly  trotted  back  to  her 
master.  Wagging  her  tail,  she  looked 
up  into  his  face  as  much  as  to  say, 
“any  criticism,  master?”  Wilson  bent 
down,  gave  her  a  loving  pat,  and 
whispered  something  in  her  ear. 

Maine  Earl  M.  Benson 


Supplementing  Fall  Pastures 
for  Beef  Cattle 

If  either  home  raised  or  pur¬ 
chased  cattle  are  placed  on  late  fall 
pasture  or  in  corn  stubble  and  pro¬ 
vided  with  no  other  kind  of  feed, 
it  often  happens  that  they  will  lose 
weight,  the  reason  being  that,  even 
though  the  forage  may  appear  ample, 
it  is  frequently  so  coarse  and  high 
in  fiber  content  and  lacking  in  pro¬ 
tein  that  they  cannot  consume 
enough  to  meet  their  n^eds. 

Cattle  gains  from  fall  pastures 
have  been  studied  very  little  ex¬ 
perimentally.  However,  some  general 
information  on  this  subject  is  avail¬ 
able  and  as  a  consequence  the  im¬ 
portance  and  frequent  need  for  pro¬ 
viding  feed  to  help  out  late  pasture 
is  shown,  yet  it  is  often  neglected. 
As  a  consequence,  cattle  so  handled 
frequently  go  down  in  condition 
and  become  unthrifty.  Such  declines 
are  expensive  as  it  takes  consider¬ 
able  extra  amounts  of  grain  to  over¬ 
come  this  loss. 

A  recent  report  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Station  mentions  that  the  pasture 
available  there  for  yearling  steers 
consists  mainly  of  permanent  pas¬ 
tures  on  bottom  land,  and  on  the  un¬ 
even  rough  land  situated  between 
the  upland  and  the  bottom  land.  In 


the  Fall  on  this  land  there  appears 
to  be  sufficient  forage,  but  the 
growth  really  becomes  too  tough  and 
dry  to  furnish  enough  of  the  proper 
kind  of  grazing  needed  by  the  steers. 
A  project  was  therefore  inaugurated 
to  test  the  possible  value  of  using 
a  protein  supplement  to  help  out  the 
late  growth.  Two  groups  of  10  steers 
each,  weighing  around  800  pounds 
per  head,  were  used.  Both  groups 
were  pastured  together,  but  one  was 
separated  daily  from  the  other,  just 
long  enough  to  be  fed  five  pounds  of 
cottonseed  meal.  At  the  end  of  a 
112-day  period  there  was  a  notice¬ 
able  difference  between  the  two 
groups,  both  in  fleshing  and  thrift. 
The  increase  in  gain  for  the  steers 
allowed  cottonseed  meal  was  ap¬ 
proximately  double  that  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  fall  pasture  alone.  If  sold 
directly  off  grass,  the  increased  mar¬ 
ket  value  of  the  steers  fed  a  protein 
supplement  would  have  made  them 
decidedly  the  more  profitable  of  the 
two  groups. 

This  demonstrates  the  valuable 
consideration  that,  while  grass  and 
roughage  are  both  essential  and 
necessary  for  economical  beef  pro¬ 
duction,  they  must  be  properly  used 
and  cannot  be  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  impossible.  Use  them  to 
their  utmost,  but  likewise  provide 
essential  supplements  as  needed. 
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Grange  News 


The  Grange  continues  to  stress  its 
platform  of  strong  credit  controls,  in¬ 
creased  personal  and  excess  profits 
taxes,  a  longer  basic  work  week, 
elimination  of  wage  increases  which 
are  inflationary,  encouragement  of 
personal  savings,  and  government 
economy,  as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  inflation.  Major  concern  has 
been  expressed  by  the  National 
Master  over  the  disposition  of 
Congress  to  relax  credit  controls  and 
the  failure  to  increase  personal  in¬ 
come  taxes  in  the  middle  and  lower 
brackets  sufficiently  to  put  the  nation 
on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis. 

Since  we  have  only  blunted  the 
dangerous  onslaught  of  inflation,  the 
Grange  continues  to  support  the  use 
of  limited  direct  controls  as  the 
second  line  of  defense  against  in¬ 
flation.  This  means  that  the  Grange 
endorses  rationing  coupled  with  price 
controls  rather  than  price  controls 
by  themselves. 


Make  your  plans  now  to  attend 
the  85th  Annual  Session  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Grange  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
November  14  -  23.  The  executive 
committee  and  officers  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  and  New  Jersey  State  Granges 
join  in  extending  a  cordial  invitation 
to  all  Grange  families  to  attend.  The 
meeting  is  designed  to  fit  the  chal¬ 
lenging  needs  of  our  time  and  will 
feature  speakers  and  activities  of 
interest  to  all  members  of  the  family. 
Remember,  too,  there  will  be  a  spec¬ 
ial  program  for  Juvenile  Granges  as 
well. 

The  Seventh  Degree  will  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  two  occasions,  November 
16,  and  again  on  November  17. 


A  large  Grange  Fair  Committee 
meeting  recently  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Elizabeth  Scofield  at  Sparkle 
Lake,  N.Y.  Hans  Frommholz,  local 
surveyor  and  engineer,  and  chairman 
of  the  28th  Annual  Yorktown  Grange 
Fair,  conducted  the  enthusiastic 
meeting.  Many  new  ideas  and  other 
innovations  were  added  to  the  1951 
Fair  program  which  will  be  held 
September  6-8  at  the  Yorktown  Cen¬ 
tral  School.  ^ 

A  completely  new  feature  decided 
upon  at  this  meeting  was  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  Farmers’  Market  on  the 
fair  grounds  where  all  farmers  and 
growers  may  sell  their  produce,  with 
a  nominal  charge  for  each  stall.  The 
market  will  close  at  6  p.m.  on  Satur¬ 
day,  thus  not  interfering  with  the 
traditional  Produce  Auction,  to  be 
held  as  usual  in  the  gym. 

Is  this  a  record?  Norwich,  N.  Y., 
Township  Grange,  Chenango  County, 
recently  received  160  applications 
for  membership  at  one  of  their  meet¬ 
ings.  The  Master  is  Leon  R.  Hoag. 

Red  Creek  Valley  Grange,  Whig 
Corners,  recently  held  its  annual 
Rodeo  and  Horse  Show  on  the  Earl 
Chase  Farm,  three  miles  from 
Cooperstown.  Among  the  features 
were  team  and  tractor  pulling  con¬ 
tests. 


Merrimack  River  Grange  of 
Canterbury,  N.  H.,  recently  initiated 
a  class  of  17  and  also  reinstated  13 
members  at  one  of  their  meetings. 

Roscoe  I.  Blaisdell,  75-year  old 
Patron  of  Winnisquam  Grange,  is 
the  proud  holder  of  a  50-year 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificate,  presented 


to  him  recently  by  State  Secretary 
Scott  F.  Eastman.  He  was  also  pre¬ 
sented  a  radio  from  his  fellow  mem¬ 
bers  of  Winnisquam  Grange  and  a 
Past  Master’s  pin  by  Belknap 
County  Pomona  Grange.  Mr.  Blais¬ 
dell  has  served  continuously  as  Po¬ 
mona  Treasurer  for  32  years  and  has 
held  an  office  in  Winnisquam 
Grange  every  year  since  being  ini- 
ated  in  1901.  .He  was  Master  for 
several  years,  and  is  now  in  his  34th 
year  as  Winnisquam  treasurer. 

A  series  of  14  Deputy  District 
meetings  was  recently  held  in  vari¬ 
ous  sections  of  New  Hampshire  with 
an  average  attendance  of  275  at  each 
meeting.  Granges  having  the  highest 
scores  for  the  Second  Degree  pre¬ 
sentation  were  Madison  Cascade,  of 
Madison,  and  Laconia.  Winners  of 
the  tableau  work  were  Charlestown 
and  Piscataqua  of  Newington.  State 
Master  Charles  Eastman  presented 
four  Golden  Sheaf  certificates  and 
five  Silver  Star  certificates  at  a  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  Nashua  Grange. 


A  recent  outstanding  event  in 
Maine  was  the  speaking  tour  of  Na¬ 
tional  Master  Newsom  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Maine  in  Orono,  Farming- 
ton,  and  West  Bath. 

Lakeside  Grange,  Harrison,  com¬ 
pleted  its  project  of  blood  typing  200 
townspeople,  to  cooperate  with 
Maine’s  Department  of  Health.  Also 
a  free  chest  X-ray  clinic  is  being 
planned  for  southern  Franklin  Coun¬ 
ty. 

Many  Granges  in  Kennebec  County 
are  celebrating  75  th  anniversaries, 
among  them:  State  Lecturer’s 
Grange,  Winthrop;  Readfield,  Clin¬ 
ton,  and  Chelsea. 

John  F.  Hill  Grange.  Eliot,  York 
County,  membership  99,  received  34 
applications  at  one  meeting. 

Through  the  efforts  of  Ethel  Reed, 
Juvenile  Deputy,  Lincoln  County  or¬ 
ganized  its  first  Juvenile  Grange, 
Progressive  Juvenile,  No.  230  at  Win¬ 
slow  Mills:  22  charter  and  45  hon¬ 
orary  members. 

Miss  Charlotte  Knight,  Manches¬ 
ter,  a  7th  degree  member,  was  re¬ 
cently  crowned  Maine’s  Dairy  Queen 
for  1951  at  Lewiston.  She  was  chosen 
from  a  field  of  21  candidates  by 
Pomona  Granges  within  the  State. 


Reminiscent  of  old  time  Grange 
meetings  was  Rally  Sunday,  held  re¬ 
cently  at  the  New  England  Grange 
building  in  West  Springfield,  Mass., 
when  several  hundred  Patrons  at¬ 
tended  morning  and  afternoon  ser¬ 
vices.  Lunchtime  found  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  Massachusetts  building 
well  spotted  with  Grange  families 
enjoying  basket  lunches  and  renew¬ 
ing  old  friendships.  Largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  pleasant  day  were 
Charles  M.  Gardner,  High  Priest 
Emeritus,  and  Massachusetts  State 
Master  Charles  H.  Brown. 


Center  Grange,  Hubbardton,  Ver¬ 
mont,  celebrated  its  50-year  anniver¬ 
sary  recently  with  the  only  living 
charter  member,  Mrs.  Hannah  Root, 
now  of  Mechanicville,  N.Y.,  present 
as  the  guest  of  honor.  She  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  Golden  Sheaf  pin.  Over 
100  guests  and  members  attended 
from  Bomoseen,  Fair  Haven,  West 
Haven,  Ira,  Poultney,  Benson,  Rut¬ 
land  and  Hubbardton.  d. 


The  All-Steel  Farm  Building 
for  All  America 


More  and  more 
the  American  Farmer 
is  relying  on 
Quonsets  ftr 


K  GRAIN  STORAGE 
LIVESTOCK  SHELTER 
CORN  STORAGE 
FRUIT  STORAGE 
IMPLEMENT  STORAGE 
vv  POULTRY  HOUSES 
m  MISCELLANEOUS 


In  the  last  ten  years  production  methods  oh  the  farm  have  been 
tremendously  speeded  by  the  use  of  modern  machinery.  Many 
crops  are  now  harvested  in  days  instead  of  weeks.  This  stepped- 
up  productivity  has  emphasized  the  need  for  farm  service  build¬ 
ings  that  are  more  functional — buildings  which  are  efficient 
production  tools— which  supplement  machinery  in  increasing  the 
production  of  both  crops  and  animals. 

With  a  Stran-Steel  Quonset,  the  farmer  has  the  finest  non-com¬ 
bustible  farm  service  building  obtainable.  It  provides  maximum 
comfort,  convenience,  efficiency,  durability  and  adaptability.  Its 
clean  functional  lines  make  it  a  source  of  pride  and  satisfaction. 
Its  low  maintenance  cost  and  dependability  mark  it  as  a  sound 
investment  that  will  keep  on  producing  year  after  year. 


Grand  View  Grange,  P.  of  H.  No.  556,  Belfast,  Waldo  County,  Maine,  holds 
its  meetings  and  centralizes  its  numerous  activities  in  this  well  constructed 

Grange  Hall. 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


Stran-Steel  Division 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


A 


CORPORATION 


MIGH-TEMSIitl 
$1114  r 


Mqvott  'ficfay/ 


STRAN-STEEL  AND  QUONSET  REG.  U.S.  PAT.  OFF. 

Use  this  coupon  for  information  about  Quonsets  as  a  farm  production 
tool.  We  will  include  data  on  sizes,  colors,  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
Quonset  dealer,  from  whom  you  can  get  the  detailed  costs. 

|  NAME _ — - - 

I 

ADDRESS. - - - — 

CITY - - - - 

I 

|  STATE _ _ _ _ 

v _  _  _ 26_-/ 
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For  Tasty,  Juicy,  Old-Fashioned 
Apple  Pies  .... 

Use  fresh  apples,  a  good  recipe  and  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN  APPLE  PARES,  CORER  and  SLICER 
that  pares,  cores  and  slices  apples.  Does  all  these 
things  at  one  time  and  just  right  for  the  best  apple 
pies  you’ve  ever  tasted!  No 
trouble  .  .  .  No  waste!  You 
can  have  fresh  apple  pie  year 
'round  by  preparing  apples  for 
the  freezer  with  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN.  Pares  perfectly 
in  5  seconds.  Buy  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  can't  supply, 
we  will  send  direct  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  money  order.  Only 
$3.75. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

GOODELL  COMPANY  *  ?.Ys 

DEPT.  R,  ANTRIM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


THE  THINGSLW 
WANT  RIGHT  NOW 


“Yes,  when  you  become  a  Homemak¬ 
ers  Club  Secretary,  you  get  absolutely 
free  —  your  choice  of  hundreds  of  the 
household  treasures  you’re  longing 
for.  Thirty-six  dollars  worth  of  the 
things  you  want  right  now!  And  just  for 
handling  the  easy  details.  Print  your 
name  and  address  on  this  coupon. 
Mail  it  in  immediately!” 


HOMEMAKERS  CURTAIN  CLUB 
Stoneham  80,  Mass.,  Dept.  A 
Send  me  everything  required  to  start 
me  off  on  a  joyous  club-building,  gift¬ 
getting  adventure!  I  know  that  I  need! 
pay  no  money  now  or  ever. 


Name 


Street  &  No, 
City 


.State. 


rprrio  H  ome 
■  SEWERS 


Amazing  New  Skirt  Marker 


When  you  join  the  Sew-At- 
Home  Club.  Learn  how  to  get 
the  very  latest  and  finest  of 
fabrics  at  wholesale  prices, 
plus  valuable  sewing  notions 
as  FREE  dividends.  Without 
obligation,  write  today  for 
full  details  and  circular  #104 
SEW- AT-HOME  CLUB 

PO  Box  1 6,  Canal  St.  Sta,  N.  Y..  1 3,  N.  Y. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  chok. 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
becauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  335- J  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I,  N.  Y. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 

BARGAIN  S/t45 

mhhMHW  Upair 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 
save  $3  to  $5  a  pair ! 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 
Ruboer  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
Hose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 
Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 
for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept.  269,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 

ideal  to  Serve  Snacks 

Susan  set  made  of  finest  shatter  proof  Superlon 
Plastic,  consisting  of  8  individual  trays  in  yellow 
and  chartreuse  on  brown  base,  17"  diameter  7%" 
high.  No  storage  problem  since  trays  are  remov¬ 
able.  $3.95  each  Postpaid,  boxed.  Check  or  money 
order.  Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if 
returned  within  5  days. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  2. 
GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 
230  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  I 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT,  R-9,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 

Dftvnil  Cl  IDC  lovely,  thrifty,  lace  trim,  size 
KHTUn  OLIrd  32  to  46  pink  or  white,  prepaid 
$2.00  or  C.O.D.  plus  cost.  D-K  Lingerie,  Sayre,  Pa. 


Grapes  —  Conserve ,  Pie,  Pickles,  Hot  Spiced  Juice 


Grapes  are  here  again,  cool,  lusci¬ 
ous  and  frosty!  They’re  always  de¬ 
lightful  in  the  fruit  bowl  on  the 
table,  but  let’s  put  some  away  on  the 
canning  shelves  for  Winter.  Much 
can  be  done  with  them,  so  try  these 
tested  recipes  which  I  have  found 
tempting  and  successful. 

Grape  Conserve 

Use  214  qts.  Concord  grapes;  1  cup 
water;  4  cups  sugar;  114  cups  broken 
walnut  meats;  1  cup  orange  pulp;  2 
cups  seedles  raisins;  2  cups  drained, 
crushed  canned  pineapple. 

Wash  and  drain  the  grapes,  slip 
them  from  the  skins,  and  cook  the 
skins  with  the  cup  of  water  for  15 
minutes.  Cook  the  grape  pulp  10 
minutes  without  water,  then  .press 
through  sieve  to  strain  out  seeds. 
Combine  the  two  mixtures;  add  sugar, 
orange  pulp,  raisins  and  pineapple, 
and  cook  over  moderate  heat  for  45 
minutes,  stirring  frequently.  Skim, 
if  necessary.  Add  nuts  and  turn  into 
small  sterilized  jars  and  seal.  Makes 
about  six  pints. 


Grape  Pie 

Use  2  lbs.  Concord  grapes;  %  cup 
sugar;  14  cup  flour;  Vs  teaspoon  salt; 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice;  pastry  for 
one  8-inch  double  crust  pie. 

Wash  grapes.  Stem  (there  should 
be  4  cups  of  stemmed  grapes).  Press 
the  clear  pulp  from  skins,  saving  the 
skins  in  a  bowl  and  letting  the  pulp 
and  juice  drop  into  a  saucepan.  Cook 
the  pulp  over  low  heat  for  5  minutes; 
then  turn  into  a  strainer  and  press 
the  pulp  through  into  the  bowl  con¬ 
taining  the  skins;  discard  the  seeds. 
Mix  sugar,  flour  and  salt,  and  add 
the  grstpes.  Stir  in  lemon  juice.  Pour 
cooled  mixture  into  pastry-lined  pie- 
pan. 

Now  roll  out  pastry  for  upper 
crust.  Cut  a  design  for  steam  to  es¬ 
cape.  Moisten  rim  with  cold  water. 
Lay  pastry  over  pie,  press  to  seal 
edge,  trim,  turn  under.  Let  rest  10 
minutes  and  flute  edge.  Bake  in  'hot 
oven  (450  degrees  F.)  for  15  minutes; 
reduce  heat  to  325  degrees  F. 


(moderately  slow)  and  bake  30 
minutes  longer  until  the  crust  is 
golden  brown.  Cool  3  or  4  hours  on 
cake  rack  before  cutting. 

Grape  Pickle 

Use  10  lb.  large  ripe  grapes;  6  lbs. 
sugar;  1  qt.  vinegar;  1  tablespoon 
ground  cloves;  1  teaspoon  ground 
cinnamon. 

Wash,  stem,  drain  and  pack  the 
grapes  into  sterilized  jars.  Combine 
the  sugar,  vinegar  and  spices;  bring 
to  a  boil;  pour  immediately  over  the 
grapes  in  jars  and  seal.  Makes  5 
pints. 

Hot  Spiced  Grape  Juice 

Use  3  cups  gpape  juice;  2  cups 
water;  2  tablespoons  sugar;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon;  pinch  of  ginger;  2 
tablespoons  lemon  juice. 

Combine  grape  juice  with  remain¬ 
ing  ingredients,  except  lemon  juice. 
Heat  slowly,  stirring  until  sugar  is 
dissolved.  When  hot,  stir  in  lemon 
juice  and  serve  immediately.  Makes 
5  cups.  Doris  E,  Stebbins 


The  Little  Brown  House 

Summer  is  ending  and  we  shall 
not  forget  one  of  this  Summer’s 
family  picnics.  Incidentally  but 
special  too,  Elvira’s  salads  and 
pickles  are  always  a  major  attrac¬ 
tion  on  a  family  outdoor  event.  Karl 
had  generously  invited  us  first  to  a 
celebration  in  a  neighboring  town. 

But  Errol  and  Elsie  the  evening 
before  came  to  dig  bait  and  asked 
if  any  of  us  would  rather  go  to  Lake 
Sadawga  Ashing.  We  couldn’t  resist. 

Lake  Sadawga  is  a  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  named  for  an  Indian  who 
for  many  years  lived  on  its  borders. 
High  in  the  mountains,  with  few 
peaks  nearby  higher,  we  cannot  help 
wonder  whence  comes  the  water  to 
fill  a  lake  perhaps  half  a  mile  wide 
and  two  miles  long.  But  in  it  numer¬ 
ous  perch  and  trout  abound,  and  a 
few  specimens  of  bass  and  pickerel. 
The  young  folk  caught  20  fish  but  I 
feasted  my  soul. 

In  Lake  Sadawga  is  the  remark¬ 
able  Floating  Island  of  several  acres. 
Of  late  the  main  part  has  remained 
stationary:,  perhaps  the  tree  roots 
have  made  anchorage  for  it  to  the 
bottom.  At  that  altitude  the  island 
is  lashed  by  every  wind,  and  last 
November’s  gale  severed  part  of  thej 
island  and  blew  it  across  to  a  boat1 
landing,  smashing  all  but  two  craft. 
This  fragment  carries  several  trees, 
about  20  feet  high;  the  rest  of  the 
island  section  is  brushland. 

This  is  a  quiet  spot  and  brought  to 
mind  a  sermon  I  had  read  years  ago. 
The  text  was  “I  Go  A-Fishing.”  The 
thought  was  that  if  the  diplomats 
and  politicians  of  the  world  could 
get  together  and  go  fishing,  many  of 
the  international  problems  could  be 
solved  peacefully  in  such  an  atmos¬ 
phere. 

Cupboards  are  filled  with  cans  of 
garden  stuff  and  it  seems  that  it  has 
been  a  good  harvest  on  shelves. 

Mrs.  Naomi  Ingalls  and  husband 
came  in  August,  a  delightful  sur¬ 
prise,  and  she  told  of  the  bluebirds 
nesting  near  her  Vermont  home, 
each  of  the  two  pairs  having  raised 
two  families.  The  sparrows  nested 
this  year  in  our  big  lilac  and  fed 
with  the  bantams  in  the  yard.  May¬ 
nard  counted  48  barn  swallows  one 
day  perched  on  the  electric  wires. 
I  wonder  if  some  scientist  can  tell 
us  how  many  insects  it  takes  to  feed 
a  flock  of  swallows  in  a  day’s  time. 

August  had  much  rainy  weather, 
cloudy  between  times,  so  that  hay 
was  late  getting  in.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  are  putting  up  grass  silage. 
Our  flowers  have  been  lovely,  but 
goldenrod  by  mid-August  was  silent¬ 
ly  creeping  upon  us,  with  the  portent 


of  Fall.  For  the  first  time  again  in 
many  years,  we  have  montbretias. 
I  love  their  flame  colored  star  flow¬ 
ers.  We  find  them  not  hardy  here 
and  so  keep  them  in  dry  soil  in  the 
cellar.  But  beware  of  rats  and  mice 
if  you  store  them  there.  This  thought 
in  itself  is  sign  of  coming  Autumn. 

Mother  Bee 


Pork  Butts :  Pork  Goodie 

If  you  are  butchering  hogs  this 
Fall,  and  are  wondering  what  to  do 
with  the  butts  (that’s  the  stuff  “pork 
goodie”  is  made  of;  it  comes  from  the 
end  of  shoulders),  try  throwing  them 
into  the  curing  barrel  along  with 
your  hams  and  bacon.  Then '  use 
them,  without  smoking,  in  about  10 
days  as  fine  table  fare. 

To  prepare  for  eating:  Soak  the 
cured  butts  in  cold  water  for  an  hour 
or  two  to  remove  some  of  the  brine. 
Use  a  pot  just  big  enough  to  fit  the 
piece  of  meat,  cover  with  cold  water, 
add  V2  cup  vinegar,  y2  cup  brown 
sugar,  one  clove  of  garlic,  and  toss 
in  a  stick  of  cinnamon  and  8  or  10 
Whole  cloves. 

Bring  to  a  boil;  then  simmer  as 
slowly  as  possible  for  2V2  hours,  or 
until  tender.  Let  meat  stand  in  the 
cooking  liquor  about  two  hours  or 
until  cold. 

This  is  most  delicious  sliced  and 
served  cold  ar  used  in  sandwiches. 
It  can  also  be  given  the  Virginia  Ham 
treatment  and  baked.  If  used  for  the 
latter,  the  boiling  time  should  be 
decreased  one  hour. 

Georgia  M.  Van  Note 


To  Remove  Odors 

To  eliminate  quickly  bad  odors 
from  any  room,  take  a  piece  of  ordi¬ 
nary  white  twine  that  comes  on 
packages — about  two  feet  long.  Tie 
a  knot  in  it  about  six  inches  from 
one  end.  Tie  the  short  end  to  some¬ 
thing  in  the  room,  particularly  where 
it  will  not  come  in  contact  with  any¬ 
thing  inflammable.  Light  the  longer 
end  with  a  match  and  quickly  blow 
the'  blaze  out,  letting  it  smolder. 
When  the  smoldering  reaches  the 
knot,  it  will  go  out  by  itself  or,  if 
the  odors  have  been  eliminated  be¬ 
fore  it  reaches  the  knot,  just  pinch 
out  with  thumb  and  finger. 

Mildred  Axon 


Speaking  of  clothes  wrinkles  —  if 
your  vacation  trip  is  still  coming  up, 
remember  to  pack  with  plenty  of 
tissue  paper.  Then  when  you  reach 
your  destination,  hang  dresses,  etc. 
over  a  steaming  tub  of  hot  water.  It 
works  miracles  in  taking  out 
wrinkles. 


Skip  It?  Goodness  No!  — 
Fall-Winter  Fashion  Book 

Women  have  always  found  it  pays 
to  sew.  This  year  more  millions  than 
ever  are  proving  it. 

And  this  year  our  FALL- WINTER 
FASHION  BOOK  is  the  finest  we 
have  ever  offered.  FASHION 
WORLD,  1951-1952,  is  its  name,  and 
it  has  a  world  of  fashions  on  its  34 
pages,  illustrating  135  pattern  de¬ 
signs  to  choose  from.  Clothing  for  all 
the  family’s  girls  from  tiny  tots,  the 
children,  teenagers,  college  age, 
career  girls,  the  matron  young  and 
older,  right  on  including  Grandma. 

The  cost  is  only  20  cents,  and  those 
pennies  will  save  you  dollars! 

Right  now  we  call  attention  to 
FASHION  WORLD’S  Christmas  gift 
section,  and  the  section  of  attractive 
things  that  can  be  made  from  a 
single  yard  of  material.  Incidentally 
the  men  and  boys  of  the  family  are 
provided  for  as  to  Chritmas  gifts  that 
can  be  sewed  for  them,  not  to  mention 
a  smart  stuffed  toy  horse  for  the 
small  boy,  plus  the  dearest  doll’s 
wardrobe  any  little  girl  could  wish 
for.  p.  s. 

To  get  your  copy  of  our  FALL- 
WINTER  FASHION  BOOK,  just 
send  20  cents  for  FASHION  WORLD, 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.;  or  in¬ 
clude  it  in  your  next  pattern  order. 


Baked  Macaroni  Dried  Beef 

A  fine  hearty  supper  dish  is  this 
combination  of  dried  beef  and 
macaroni.  Nice  enough  too  as  a 
luncheon  dish  for  invited  guests, 
served  on  hot  cornbread  broken 
open. 

Use  1  cup  elbow  macaroni;  Yz  lb. 
American  cheese;  1  cup  milk;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  Worchestershire  sauce;  dash 
of  cayenne;  4  oz.  dried  beef,  cut  in 
small  pieces;  grated  cheese. 

Cook  the  macaroni  in  boiling 
salted  water  until  tender;  drain  and 
rinse.  Melt  the  cheese  in  a  double 
boiler  and  add  the  milk  gradually, 
stirring  after  each  addition.  Add  the 
seasonings,  dried  beef,  and  macaroni. 
Pour  into  a  well  greased  shallow 
casserole  dish,  sprinkle  grated  cheese 
over  the  top  ,and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  degrees  F.)  about  15 
minutes.  Serves  four  to  six,  depend¬ 
ing  on  appetite.  L.  D.  Folks 


Not  a  bad  idea  to  check  over 
winter  blankets  to  see  if  they  need 
new  bindings,  replairs  before  use 
again. 
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These  Better  Things  Are  Mine 


Buy  hyacinths  to  feed  my  soul?  I  do  not  need  those  fine 
Exotic  blooms  of  Persia’s  fields  —  for  all  these  thing  are  mine: 
The  blaze  of  Autumn  on  the  hills  or  birdsong  loud  in  Spring, 

White  daisies  in  an  unmowed  field,  a  goldfinch  on  the  wing, 

The  softness  of  a  kitten’s  fur,  pink  blossoms  on  a  tree, 

The  dimpled  stars  of  baby's  hands,  my  happly  family. 

New  York  —  Dorothy  Tooker 


Our  H .  &  G.  Exchange 

[Ed.  :  H.  &  G.  mail  is  very  heavy  and  we  welcome  it.  But  we  cannot 
forward  your  replies  unless  all  directions  are  carefully  followed.  When  you 
write  to  a  woman  listed  below,  just  stamp  the  envelope  and,  in  its  upper 
left  corner,  put  her  initials  and  State,  also  date  of  R.  N.-Y  issue.  Then  en¬ 
close  such  mail  in  another  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  H.  &  G.  Exchange, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Please  do  not 
ask  for  names  and  addresses;  please  send  no  parcels  here!  —  p.  s,.] 


Will  send  perennials  or  fancy  potholders 
tor  seeds  of  Arnica  plant,  the  old  double 
flue  English  violet  or  shoots  of  snowball 
)ush,  red  maple,  or  other  ornamental  tree 
seedlings.  —  M.  C.,  Pennsylvania.  ' 


Will  gladly  send  something  I  have  for  an 
>ld-fashioned  honey  dew  rose.  —  Mrs.  A.  E., 
Slew  York. 


Will  send  roots  of  blue  and  pink  spider- 
■vort  for  early,  not  fall-blooming  chrysan- 
hemums,  Russell  lupine,  seedlings  or  what 
lave  you.  —  Mrs.  C.  D.,  Maine. 


I’ll  send  foxgloves,  plant  or  seed,  also 
Dinks  or  columbine,  for  your  seeds  of  large 
•ed  and  rust  Oriental  poppies,  hybrixi  del- 
Dhinium,  large  chrysanthemums,  or  African 
violet  plants.  —  Mrs.  J.  B.  W.,  Penna. 


I’H  send  crochet  cotton  printed  patches, 
printed  potholders  or  crocheted  turtles  on 
soap  for  shoots  of  white  lilac,  Weigela, 
calycanthus,  forsythia,  or  seedlings  of 
Canadian  hemlock.  Write  first.  —  Mrs.  D.  S., 
Pennsylvania. 


I  have’  iris  to  exchange  for  cacti,  wild 
flowers  or  unusual  perennials.  —  Mrs.  F.  G., 
Rhode  Island. 


I  have  double  rose  begonia  in  white,  red 
and  pink;  who  has  the  yellow?  Will  ex¬ 
change  rooted  slips.  —  Mrs.  M.  C.,  New 
York. 


I  have  small  yucca  and  violet  plants, 
golden  glow  roots,  butter  and  egg  plants, 
honeysuckle  vine,  garlic  bulbs,  seeds  of 
red  four  o’clock  and  iris.  I’d  like  a  start  of 
mock  orange,  flowering  almond,  magnolia 
and  fruiting  quince.  —  Mrs.  E.  L.  R.,  Penna 


I’ll  send  white  flowered  periwinkle  (Sul- 
tant)  or  rosary  vine  slips  (roots  easily  in 
dirt),  for  colored  feed  bags  or  early  red 
peony  roots.  —  Mrs.  J.  H.  H.,  Penna. 


I’ve  house  plants  to  exchange  for  other 
house  plants,  ivies,  perennials,  a  calla 
begonia,  bulbs  or  lilies.  —  E.  R.,  Mass. 


Will  send  iris  all  colors,  African  violet 
leaves,  daffadils,  baby  breath  or  lily  of  the 
valley,  for  lily  bulbs  of  all  kinds,  Oriental 
poppies,  any  color,  and  lemon  lilies.  — 
M.  T.  B.,  New  Jersey. 


Would  like  perennial  bluebells  in  ex¬ 
change  for  other  perennials  I  have.  What 
have  you  in  return  for  my  European  purple 
violets,  fragrant  and  floriferous?  —  Mrs. 

I.  H.  C.,  Mass.  _ 

Will  send  crown  of  Thorns  (true  theologial 
variety)  for  African  Violet  leaves.  Rosary 
vine  or  Moses  in  the  Bullrushes.  —  Mrs. 

J.  N.,  New  Jersey. 


I  have  started  gloxinia  leaves  to  exchange 
for  African  violets,  or  what  have  you.  — 
Mrs.  S.  R.,  New  York. 


Will  correspond  and  exchange  slips  with 
anyone  interested  in  coleus  or  fragrant 
geraniums;  I  can  send  crocheted  hankies 
or  doilies.  —  Mrs.  W.  H.  E.,  New  York. 


I’ll  send  slips  or  rooted  plants  of  coleus 
(25  kinds),  sultana  (10  colors),  white 
perennial  violets,  various  begonias,  African 
violets  (leaf  or  plant),  cacti,  etc.,  for 
crochet  edged  hankies,  tatted  lace,  print 
samples.  —  Mrs.  J.  R.  P.,  Michigan. 


Will  send  crochet  edge  white  linen 
hankies  for  rabbits’  foot  fern  or  other  un¬ 
common  house  plants.  Also  have  slips  of 
house  plants  to  exchange  for  flowering 
bushes,  bulbs  or  perennials.  —  Mrs.  H. 

McP.,  Maine.  _ 

Anyone  interested  in  knowing  how  to 
grow  African  violets,  or  exchange  them, 
please  write  to  Mrs.  G.  B.,  Penna. 


I  have  yellow  and  purple  iris  roots, 
narcisuss  bulbs  and  lilies  of  valley,  to  ex¬ 
change  for  other  perennials  or  crochet  work. 
—  Mrs.  S.  D.,  New  York. 


For  4-strand  embroidery  thread,  silk  or 
rayon,  or  heavy  black  floss.  I’ll  send  golden 
glow,  lovage,  catnip  plants,  coleus  slips  01 
gloxinia  leaf.  — Mrs.  H.  R.,  New  Hampshire. 


Dress  Patterns  by  Request— Gay  Needlework 


2306  —  EVERYDAY  ATTRACTIVE  HOUSEDRESS.  Something  to  please  the  woman  who 
likes  simple  but  pretty  detail  in  the  dresses  she  wears  day  by  day.  Sizes  12-20,  36-44.  Size 
18,  4V4  yds.  35-inch,  3 Vi  yds.  ruffling.  25c. 

2358  —  DRESS  BY  REQUEST  IN  HALF  SIZES.  So  many  women  ask  for  patterns  that 
fit  the  figure,  short  in  proportion  to  its  depth,  (particularly  the  figure  ir*clmed  to  be  short- 
waisted).  This  soft  basic  dress  answers  the  demand  for  these  slenderizing  sewing  problems. 
It  comes  in  half-sizes  only,  especially  cut:  14V4,  16Va,  I8V2, 20  Vi,  22 Vi  and  24V4.  Size  16  1/2 
takes  only  3%  yds.  3£Mnch  fabric.  25c. 

2483  —  SKIRT  AND  TWO  WESKITS.  Three  in  one  pattern:  Smooth-fitting  skirt,  two 
versatile  weskits.  Never  too  many  of  these  mix-match  specialties  in  any  wardrobe.  Sizes 
10-20,  Size  16,  for  skirt,  2  yards  39-inch;  high-necked  weskit,  IV2  yds.  39-inches;  V-neck 
weskit,  1%  yds.  39-inch.  25c. 

397  —  CROCHET  PARROT  TEA  COSY  in  red.  green  and  yellow  cotton  thread  (for 
teapot  handle) ;  makes  every  cup  of  tea  just  a  little  more  of  an  occasion.  This  bright 
Cozy,  crocheted  double,  fits  right  over  the  handle  of  tea,  cocoa  or  coffee  pot.  Wonder¬ 
fully  colorful  gift  for  showers,  church  and  community  bazaar  booths,  or  Christmas  presents. 
20c 

'389  —  PINK-MAUVE  PETUNIA  MULTI-COLOR  TRANSFER.  No  embroidery  needed; 
just  iron  the  transfer,  colors  and  all,  on  to  guest  towels,  lingerie,  handkerchief  cases, 
scarves,  runners  or  or.to  cotton  dresses  and  skirts.  Permanent  colors  in  pink-mauve  with 
green  leaves  and  stems.  Four  sprays,  each  7  inches  long,  in  this  pattern.  20c. 

FALL-WINTER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  IS  INDISPENSABLE!  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes.  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (New  York  J»City  residents  only:  Send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  25c  to  80c 
orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  51.00  orders.) 


Yes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  l  GO  power! 


Look  how  that  good  grain  —  oats — has  been  modernized.  It’s 
Cheerios,  made  from  oats  in  ready  to  eat  form.  So  easy  to 
serve.  Just  pour  out  heaping  bowls  of  Cheerios..  .it’s  the  only 
cereal  shaped  like  little  doughnuts . . .  the  only  famous  oat 
cereal  that  needs  no  cooking.  Extra 
delicious,  too,  with  a  wonderful  fresh 
toasted  oat  flavor.  Get  the  large  family 
SIZE.  Contains  50%  more  Cheerios! 
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STARTED  PULLETS 


We  are  doing  the  largest  volume  of  business  In 
Started  Pullets  In  our  30  years  in  Poultry.  We  have 
them  4-6-8-12-10  weeks  old  up  to  ready  to  lay.  That 

means  they  were 
last  May-June- 
July  or  August 
baby  chicks.  So 
you  see,  you  can 
still  get  early 
hatch  birds.  You 
have  not  lost  a 
day.  They  are 
priced  so  low, 
they  will  cost 
you  less  than  if 
you  had  raised 
them  yourself 
We  have  dandies 
in  all  the  popu¬ 
lar  breeds  ready 
for  immediate) 
delivery. 


STARTED  CAPONS 


You  will  never 
go  wrong  with 
capons.  They  are 
the  economical 
family  sized  bird* 
so  much  in  de- 
mand  today. 
Bight  now  is  the 
time  to  buy  them 
for  that  money 
Baking  Christmas 
season.  They  con¬ 
sistently  bring 
highest  premium 
prices.  We  nave 
them  4-6-8  weeks 
of  age  in  the 
p  o  p  u lar  breeds 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 


BABY  CHICKS 

in  ail  the  popular  breeds  are 
hatched  every  Monday  in  the  year 

From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 

Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  wo  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1951  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


Convert 


STERN’S ‘Meat’ Chicks 
To  Your  Checks! 


•  For  money-making  eggs  and  meat, 
STERN’S  New  Hampshires,  Sex-Link 
Crosses  and  Rock  Hamp  Crosses  are  in 
a  class  by  themselves. 

In  STERN'S  New  Hampshire  matings, 
only  selected  breeders  laying  eggs 
-which  average  24  ounces  per  dozen  or 
better  are  used.  STERN’S  Sex-Link 
Crosses  are  especially  mated  for  fast 
growth  and  early  maturity.  STERN’S 
Rock  Hamp  Crosses  contain  the  best 
characteristics  of  rugged  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  females  which  have  been  mated 
with  selected  Barred  Rock  cockerels. 

(Of  course,  aside  from  our  all-purpose 
‘meat’  birds,  wherever  poultry  is  being 
raised,  STERN’S  ‘Hen’  Bred  Longevity 
Leghorn  chicks  are  the  acknowledged 
aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.)  U.  S.- 
N.  J.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean. 


A  SUPERIOR  STRAIN 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 


TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Big,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  ot  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 
Also  Delaware-Nlchols  Hamp  Cross  (White 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phene  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 


PHONE  8503 


BARKER  2,  N.  Y. 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 

—  ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  R.OP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USD  A  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  it.” 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA,  PA. 


Feeding  Next  Winter’s  Layers 


The  profits  from  a  flock  of  winter 
layers  may  be  greatly  increased  by 
making  use  of  a  good  feeding  pro¬ 
gram.  Owing  to  climatic  changes, 
housing  restrictions,  and  the  shorter 
periods  of  daylight  in  Winter,  the 
feeding  requirements  of  the  layers 
then  are  not  the  same  as  they  are  in 
the  Summer.  Particularly  is  this 
applicable  to  farm  flocks,  which  usu¬ 
ally  have  had  free  use  of  unre¬ 
stricted  range  during  the  summer 
months.  Yet  all  laying  flocks  will 
generally  do  better  when  a  modified 
feeding  plan  is  inaugurated  for  use 
during  the  shorter  days  of  Winter. 

It  takes  good  feeds  as  well  as  care¬ 
ful  and  intelligent  feeding  practices 
to  keep  the  layers  in  high  egg  pro¬ 
duction  in  Winter,  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  their  normal  body- 
weight  and  preserve  health  and 
vigor.  Feeding  is  a  costly  and  im¬ 
portant  item  in  the  production  of 
eggs.  It  accounts  for  about  60  to  70 
per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  main¬ 
taining  a  laying  flock  in  the  Winter. 
So  it  can  be  readily  seen  that  hap¬ 
hazard  feeding  practices  can  never 
fill  the  egg  basket  and  keep  the 
flock  in  good  trim. 

Bodyweight  and  Egg  Production 

When  working  out  a  ration  and  a 
feeding  program  for  the  winter  lay¬ 
ers,  there  are  two  considerations  to 


The  Laying  Mash 

A  good  laying  mash,  either  a  com¬ 
mercial  mash  or  one  compounded  at 
home,  should  be  kept  before  the 
winter  layers  at  all  times,  supply¬ 
ing  it  in  hoppers  which  provide  as 
much  as  approximately  30  feet  of 
feeding  space  for  every  100  fowls. 
Occasionally  a  home-compounded, 
complete  laying  mash  is  used,  es¬ 
pecially  among  farmers  who  wish  to 
make  use  of  their  homegrown  grains. 
Home-compounding  of  mashes  is 
seldom  as  satisfactory  as  good  com¬ 
mercial  mixtures  since  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  produce  a  well  bal¬ 
anced  laying  mash  in  this  manner. 

The  free-choice  feeding  of  mash 
concentrates  and  grains  is  gaining 
much  favor  among  farmers  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Such  concen¬ 
trates  usually  contain  from  24  to  32 
per  cent  protein.  When  fed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  whole  grains,  skimmilk 
or  buttermilk,  and  green  feed,  these 
concentrates  make  a  balanced  ration 
that  supplies  the  fowls  with  all 
needed  vitamins  and  nutrients.  This 
system  of  feeding  permits  the  farmer 
to  use  homegrown  grains  without 
the  trouble  of  grinding  and  mixing, 
and  reduces  the  cost  of  feeding  to 
the  minimum. 

Milk  and  Green  Feeds 

Milk  is  an  excellent  feed  for  fowls. 


It  will  soon  be  time  to  begin  feeding  the  pullets  some  extra  rations  in  order 
to  put  them  into  proper  condition  for  next  Winter’s  egg  production.  These 
thrifty  Red  x  Rock  pullets  have  been  well  housed  and  cared  for  during  the 
present  Summer  on  the  poultry  farm  of  Louis  LeBoeuff,  Hudson,  Hillsboro 

County,  New  Hampshire. 


keep  well  in  mind.  One  is  that  of 
keeping  up  the  normal  bodyweight 
and  general  vigor  of  the  fowls;  the 
other,  keeping  the  flock  in  high  egg 
production.  Both  should  be  given 
very  close  attention  at  all  times. 
When  the  layers  begin  to  lose  body- 
weight  and  show  signs  of  going  light, 
there  is  always  trouble  ahead  for  the 
flock  owner.  Likewise,  when  there  is 
a  slump  in  laying  because  of  the  use 
of  poor  feeds  or  the  employment  of 
bad  feeding  practices,  there  is 
trouble  again,  often  of  a  very  serious 
nature,  especially  when  it  happens 
in  the  middle  of  Winter,  at  a  time 
when  the  fowls  have  been  weakened 
by  the  stress  of  heavy  laying  and  are 
in  need  of  greater  stamina.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  always  best  to  give  some 
little  thought  to  this  problem  of 
winter  feeding  and  work  out  a  satis¬ 
factory  ration  early  in  the  Fall  by 
using  the  best  feeds  available. 

Nothing  has  been  found  better 
than  grain  for  keeping  up  the  body- 
weight  and  general  vigor  of  laying 
fowls.  Grains  supply  heat  and 
energy,  and  enable  the  fowls  to  store 
up  fat.  However,  it  is  advisable  to 
feed  two  or  more  kinds  of  grain  in 
the  poultry  ration,  since  each  sup¬ 
plies  its  own  special  nutrients.  A 
good  grain  mixture  for  feeding 
either  in  the  litter  as  a  scratch  feed 
or  in  hoppers  consists  of  yellow  corn 
two  parts,  wheat  one  part,  and  oats 
one  part.  When  fed  in  connection 
with  a  good  laying  mash  containing 
18  to  20  per  cent  protein,  three  to 
six  quarts  a  day  for  each  100  birds 
will  usually  be  sufficient,  depending 
somewhat  on  the  rate  of  egg  pro¬ 
duction.  This  amount  may  be  in¬ 
creased  slightly  when  the  flock  is 
laying  well  during  cold  weather. 
However,  caution  should  be  used  in 
determining  the  amount  of  grain  to 
be  fed  daily,  for  an  oversupply  of 
grain  will  cause  the  fowls  to  store 
up  excessive  amounts  of  fat  which  is 
detrimental  to  high  egg  production. 


% 

It  not  only  supplies  much  good  pro¬ 
tein,  but  contains  available  vitamins 
and  minerals;  it  is  well  to  feed  it  in 
some  form  whenever  possible.  Liquid 
milk  will  usually  be  found  available 
on  most  farms,  but  the  dried  butter¬ 
milk  or  the  dried  skimmilk  may  be 
fed  with  excellent  results  when  it  is 
inconvenient  or  impossible  to  feed 
milk  in  the  liquid  form.  When  feed¬ 
ing  milk  in  any  form,  however,  it  is 
good  practice  to  scald  the  containers 
frequently;  otherwise  they  will 
quickly  become  unsanitary  and  may 
thus  bring  about  the  spread  of  dis¬ 
ease. 

The  liberal  use  of  green  feeds  is 
very  beneficial  to  the  winter  layers. 
Green  feeds  and  vegetables,  such  as 
alfalfa,  kale,  cabbage  and  root  crops, 
not  only  act  as  a  tonic  and  regulator, 
but  they  also  provide  a  practical  and 
economical  source  of  proteins,  vita¬ 
mins,  and  minerals,  thus  tending  to 
prevent  nutritional  diseases  in  the 
laying  flock.  Aside  from  these  bene¬ 
fits,  the  intelligent  use  of  green  feeds 
in  the  ration  will  often  reduce  feed 
consumption  as  much  as  10  per  cent, 
which  is  a  real  saivng  in  these  days 
of  high  prices. 

Another  point  in  favor  of  using 
green  feeds  is  the  availability  of  such 
feedstuffs  on  most  farms.  Surplus 
green  stuff  from  the  garden  or  from 
special  plantings  may  also  be  Used  in 
season,  such  as  lettuce,  ‘mustard, 
spinach,  cabbage  and  the  like.  In 
addition,  succulent  vegetables,  such 
as  sugar  beets,  turnips,  carrrots, 
sweet  potatoes  and  pumpkins,  may 
often  be  fed  to  good  advantage;  or 
Sudan  grass,  clover,  rye  and  alfalfa 
may  be  grown  and  put  up  as  green 
hay  for  such  use.  Such  feeding  may 
require  some  experimenting  with 
stored  vegetables  and  greeen-cured 
hays;  but  this  sort  of  a  feeding  pro¬ 
gram  is  certainly  worth  the  time  and 
trouble  necessary  to  grow  and  pre¬ 
pare  such  feedstuffs. 

The  amount  of  green  feed  neces- 


WARNING  To  Poultry  Raisers! 
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LAYING  HENS 
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Rota-Cap* 
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Your  Laying  Hens 
Periodically  with 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Rota-Caps 


Individual  Treatment 
Easy  To  Use 

Improvements  in  breed¬ 
ing,  feeding,  etc.,  make 
higher  egg  production 
possible. ..unless  your 
pullets  are  wormy.  Don't 
take  chances!  Remove 
large  roundworms  and 
intestinal  capillaria 
worms  with  Dr.  Salsbury’s  ROTA-CAPS. 

You  can’t  always  tell  by  appearance 
which  bird  is  wormy.  Cost  of  worming  is 
so  low,  it  pays  to  be  on  the  safe  side. 

If  you  prefer  flock  treatment  use  Dr.  Sals¬ 
bury’s  WORMIX.  Expels-  large  roundworms 
and  cecal  worms. 

Buy  these  popular  wormers  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr.  Salsbury’s  Labora¬ 
tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 


Which  Bird 
Is  Wormy? 


"i*  *!•  +  +  + 
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SALSBURYS 


SUPERIOR  STANDARDS 

J.  J.  Warren  chick  production  is  based  on 
superior  breeding  standards.  WARREN  REDS 
make  an  ideal  foundation  for  a  healthy,  high- 
production  flock.  Order  WARREN  HAMPS,  too 
—  they  are  100%  originated  from  the  record¬ 
making  Reds. 

"  1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Higheit  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heayy  Pen. 

Georgia  —  High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Peo. 

1949  CONTEST  8C0RE8 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Ssme  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn.  — New  World’s  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Bede.  Production  Hemps  and  Barrsd 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proyen  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  oae 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  gst 
the  earns  blood  —  same  breeding  —  etme  quality 
that  conelstently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
R.  I.  REDS  .ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Year*  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 

J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


Year-Round  Hatching  at  Marshall’s 

Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for  Broilers.  RED-ROCK  and 
Babcock  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 
Egg  Production.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum-Clean. 

“Always  Good  Prices ” 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

,1  RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithira.  R.Y. 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  SO  year f- 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability, 
absence  of  dark  pin  feathers,  and 
large  egg  size,  make  Tolman's 
White  Rocks  the  profitable  choice 
for  broilers,  roasters,  or  layers. 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm — 100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  Now  I  Circular  free — write. 

JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND.  MASS. 


BABY 

CHICKS 

$15 

Per  100 
Summer  price 
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sary  for  100  layers  is  around  eight 
to  10  pounds  a  day;  this  presupposes 
the  use  of  adequate  amounts  of 
grain  and  mash  in  the  ration.  A  good 
way  to  feed  any  green  feed  is  to  give 
only  such  amounts  at  a  feeding  as 
the  hens  will  clean  up  in  about  one 
hour.  Feed  it  twice  a  day,  in  the 
middle  of  the  forenoon  apd  in  the 
middle  of  the  afternoon,  observing 
the  fowls  closely  so  as  to  determine 
exactly  the  amount  of  feed  needed. 
These  feeds  may  be  chopped,  fine, 
either  in  a  mechanical  feed  chopper 
or  by  hand,  which  will  put  them  in 
good  condition  for  use.  Green  feeds 
in  the  form  of  tender,  succulent 
plant  material  may  be  untilized  in 
the  Fall  as  pasture.  But  after  the 
appearance  of  heavy  frosts,  one  may 
find  it  necessary  to  use  such  green 
feeds  as  may  be  had  from  stored 
vegetables  and  green-cured  hays. 

In  planning  a  feeding  program  for 
the  winter  layers,  one  will  do  well  to 
keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  ration  to  the  seasonal  re¬ 
quirements.  The  fowls  will  need 
more  of  the  heat-producing  feeds  in 
Winter.  They  will  need  plenty  of 
feeds  containing  animal  and  vege¬ 
table  protein,  grain  feeds  for  energy 
and  the  production  of  fat,  and  green 
feeds  for  supplying  vitamins  and 
minerals,  and  for  use  as  a  tonic  and 
conditioner. 

Good  egg  production  is  the  result 
of  good  feeds  being  properly  sup¬ 
plied  in  a  ration  that  is  nicely  suited 
to  the  requirements  of  the  layers. 
And  this  is  particularly  true  of  feed¬ 
ing  the  laying  flock  throughout  the 
Winter.  Walter  S.  Chansler 


Egg  Laying  Test  Rules 

Th^  following  rules  are  common  to 
all  Standard  Egg  Laying  Tests.  The 
next  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Test 
will  start  on  October  1  and  continue 
for  50  consecutive  weeks^  No  birds 
will  be  held  over  for  a  longer  period. 

1.  An  entry  shall  consist  of  13 
pullets.  One  or  two  extra  birds  may 
be  sent  as  possible  replacements.  If 
not  used,  these  birds  will  be  trap- 
nested  and  egg  production  recorded, 
but  such  extra  birds  cannot  make  an 
official  record. 

2.  Replacements  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  for  the  first  two  weeks  (14 
days)  for  the  birds  that  have  died 
or  are  obviously  unfit  for  test  pur¬ 
poses,  as  determined  by  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

3.  The  management  reserves  the 
right  to  reject  any  entries  that  are 
diseased  or  unfit  for  test  purposes 
on  arrival,  and  the  birds  or  pens 
that  later  develop  a  disease  that  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the 
birds  in  other  pens. 

4.  Contestants  are  not  permitted 
to  remove  any  pens  after  they  have 
been  accepted  by  the  test  manage¬ 
ment. 

5.  Records  of  replacements  are  to 
start  the  day  of  replacement  and 
previous  records  of  such  birds,  and 
birds  they  replace,  are  to  be  omitted 
from  the  record. 


6.  Official  pen  scores  for  the  year 
or  any  portion  of  the  year  are  to  be 
determined  upon  a  full  complement 
of  13  birds,  regardless  of  mortality. 
(Henhoused  method). 

7.  Only  eggs  laid  in  the  nest  and 
credited  to  individual  birds  shall  be 
counted  in  pen  records. 

8.  The  Standard  scale  of  points 
for  egg  weights  will  be  used.  This 
starts  at  .70  points  for  eggs  weigh¬ 
ing  18  ounces  per  dozen,  and  ad¬ 
vances  .05  points  per  ounce  to  1.10 
points  for  eggs  weighing  26  or  more 
ounces  per  dozen. 

9.  Individual  and  pen  scores 
shall  be  ranked  according  to  the 
total  number  of  points  accumulated 
for  any  prescribed  period  of  time. 

10.  Birds  having  identical  point 
scores  shall  be  considered  as  tied 
with  respect  to  rank  and  not  subject 
to  any  other  relative  position,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  number  or  size  of 
eggs  laid. 

11.  Entries  of  either  Standard- 
bred  or  Cross-bred  stock  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted. 

12.  Purebred  pullets,  free  of 
standard  disqualifications,  that  have 
laid  300  egge  or  more  with  a  point 
score  equal  to,  or  in  excess  of,  their 
egg  score  during  the  official  test  year 
will  be  recognized  for  registration 
and  certification  by  the  Council  of 
American  Official  Egg  Laying  Tests. 

13.  In  the  event  a  pen  is  sold  dur¬ 
ing  the  test  year,  the  entry  shall  be 
continued  in  the  name  of  the 
original  owner. 

14.  The  test  management  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  prevent  loss  from 
disease,  parasites,  vices,  theft,  fire 
and  other  causes.  Should  such  loss 
occur,  neither  the  test  management 
nor  any  employee  will  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible. 

15.  Shipment  of  entries  must  be 
made  by  prepaid  express.  Birds 
should  not  arrive  before  September 
27. 

16.  If  birds  have  not  been  vaccin¬ 
ated  at  home,  When  they  arrive  at 
the  test  plant  they  will  be  vaccin¬ 
ated  with  pigeon  pox,  laryn- 
gotracheitis  vaccine,  and  killed 
Newcastle  vaccine. 

17.  Testing  for  pullorum  disease  is 
done  only  on  request. 

The  fee  is  $15  per  entry  and  this 
amount  should  accompany  the  appli¬ 
cation.  If  an  application  was  with¬ 
drawn  before  September  1,  the  fee  is 
returned.  Use  white  application  for 
purebred  entries  and  blue  appli¬ 
cation  for  crossbred  or  incrossbreds 

Applications  may  be  obtained 
from  N.  Y.  State  Egg  Laying  Test, 
Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
They  are  now  being  filed  in  order 
of  the  date  of  their  receipt  when 
mailed  back,  properly  filled  out,  to 
the  same  address. 

D.  H.  Horton 


The  NEPPCO  Exposition  and 
Convention  is  scheduled  to  be  held 
in  the  Farm  Show  Building  at 
Harrisburg  October  2,  3,  and  4. 


Start  NwHNiwiyPopuim 


li 

Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  82  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class-breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 


m 


CATALOG 
'BRINGS 
DETAILS 


NEW  Dominant  WHITES 


NEW  GOLDEN  broads 

Cornish-Hamp  Cross 


Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin;  ^ 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts.  % 
heavy  carcasses. 

INCREASED 
OUTPUT 

1951  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under¬ 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  in1 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 
day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE  R.OrP. 
SIRED  BREEDS  for  laying  in  full.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  J-3  VINELAND,  N.  1. 


Ldi 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  CATALOG 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery.  Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . 

New  Hampshires,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes 

Rock  X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns . 

Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &. 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandottes . 


} 

Hants,  / 
S.  L.j 


PRICES  PER  100 


Non-Sexed 

Pullets 

Cockerels 

$14.95 

$17.90 

$15.90 

13.95 

26.00 

3.95 

14.95 

27.00 

5.95 

15.95 

18.90 

17.00 

SO  95  Per  100 
*  y  Leftovers, 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

Per  100 


•12-95 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


BABCOCKS 

healthy 

CHICKS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  wefe  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  ail-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  ami  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


i  SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

IKi  This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 
_ [.Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 


George  W.  Lachenmayr  and  Son  of  White  House  Station  recently  formed  a 
father-son  partnership  agreement  for  the  operation  of  their  8,000  laying  bird 
farm  and  hatchery.  The  junior  member  of  the  firm  recently  completed  a 
short  course  at  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Rutgers  University,  and  is  now 
interested  in  trapnesting  as  a  process  of  breeding  up  desirable  characteristics 
in  the  farm’s  breeding  stock.  He  is  shown  here  showing  “Pop”  how  it  is  done. 
The  partnership  deal  was  organized  under  the  supervision  of  the  County 

Extension  Service. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES* 

W  ##  %sl[°6thF  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Our  Customers,  Friends 
Need  Not  Read  This  Ad! 

Those  who  have  seen  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 

_ _ an  "all-purpose”  bird  where  quality 

is  found  in  quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  5  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  every  one 
we  use  as  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacement  stock  to  a 
breeding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  New  Hampshire 


mik’,imini;i 

BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattie'boro.'vt. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
AU  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 

HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


RATS 

guaranteed  ASL 


BANARAT 


warfarin 


Amazing 
Univ.  of  Wis. 
discovery 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  and  MOUSE  KILLER  Known 

Results  almost  unbelievable.  No  bait-shyness  — 
keep  eating  until  they  all  die.  Choice  ot  2  forms; 

BANARAT  BITS  —  ready-to-use  pel¬ 
lets.  New  bait  formula:  1-lb.  self- 
service  bag  SI;  5- lb.,  $3.95; 
4-oz.  Mouse  Bits,  50  cents. 
BANARAT  PREMIX  —  mix 
with  any  acceptable  bait. 
V^-lb.  makes  5  lbs.  bait, SI. 75; 
Big  '/2-lb.  makes  10  lbs., $3.00 
Ask  for  genuine  BANARAT  by 
name,  at  your  dealer's  op 
write  American  Scientific  tab-1 
oratories,  Madison  I,  Wis.  1 


Ml  Tu, 

tumi 

*|l  •  j 

RUPTURE-EASER 


Double  •  ••  4.95 
Right  or  left  No 

Side  $095  Flttin* 

Pat.  PondNJLJ  O  Re‘,Uired 

A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  For  men,  women  and  children. 

Mail  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part 
of  the  abdomen  and  state  right  or  left  side  or 
double.  We  Prepay  Postage  Except  on  C.O.D.'s. 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.RY-912,  Kansas  City  6, Mo. 

SAVE  TIME  &  MONEY 

Ideal  for: 

DairyFarmers . . 

Poultry  men ... . . 

Hog  Raisers.... 

Orchardists .’ . 

Accurate  weight— automat¬ 
ically.  Scale  inside  handle. 

Rugged,  precision  made. 

Guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself 
in  first  month  or  money 
back.  Send  for  booklet* 

THE  ROBSON  CORP.,  7  E.  45th  St.  N.  Y.  eothStSSfaH 


DOLLYDALE 

SCOOP-SCALE 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rock3  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 


STARTED  TURKEYS 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


B.  B.  B.,  W.  H.,  Beltsvilie  6  to  12  weeks  old. 

Healthy,  Profitable,  Guaranteed,  CIRCULAR 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

WHITE  MUSCOVY  PUREBRED  HENS  $2.50  each. 
EL-FLORA  HAVEN,  WATKINS  GLEN,  N.  Y. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM,  North  Collins,  N,  Y. 

PEACOCKS.  Beautiful,  Healthy,  3  Years  Old. 
ESBENSHADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

SALT  HERRING 

Delicious  fall  Herring  100  lb.  barrel  $9.00;  200  lb. 
barrel  $17.00  Money  Order  or  C.  0.  D. 

M.  AARON  FISHERIES  LT. 

MISCOU  HARBOUR.  NEW  BRUNSWICK  CANADA 
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•  ••gives  you  this 
complete,  low  cost 
ONE  UNIT  JET 
WATER  SYSTEM! 


The  famous  name  of 
Jacuzzi  now  brings 
you  this  amazing,  compact  water  sys¬ 
tem.  The  AQUAMAT  provides  250 
gallons  per  hour  from  depths  up  to 
22  feet.  Yet  this  compact  “Modern 
Appliance”  (pump  and  tank  com¬ 
bined)  is  only  27  inches  high  and  16 
inches  through. 

The  new  AQUAMAT  jet  type  water 
system  is  noiseless,  self-priming  and 
easy  to  install.  The  AQUAMAT  is 
built  and  guaranteed  by  JACUZZI, 
originators  of  jet  pumps. 


-  .  -leo  offe*S  all  OUflM55 

jocoxxi  o\  deep  Vjetv  P  deef 

shottoT  0Se\ective  ^’a^ha\iov 
•inC\od«ng.  aEver.pn«tte  •" 

"•!  £%«»»«*  or  H°;r 


Jett  wate* 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


JACUZZI  BROS.,  INC. 

36  Collier  St. 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  FREE  literature  OB 

□  Shallow  Well  Water  System* 

□  Deep  Well  Water  Systems 

NAME . . 

ADDRESS . 

STATE.. 


NY-6 


>♦»>••••••»♦••• 


••V*  *********** 


* 

♦ 

* 


Turn  Idle  Timber  into  Cash  with 

; FARM-SIZE  CHAIN  SAW 


CUT  TIMBER 


CUT  CORDWOOD 


_ _ _ _  Make  cordwood,  pulp- 

^^ **********  wood,  fence  posts, 
timbers  for  your  own  use — to  sell  to  others. 

It’s  doubly  fast,  easy 
to  do  all  cutting  jobs 

•  with  this  2-cycle,  34-lb.  Mall  Chain  Saw. 

•  nirtniTKiTni  Fully  automatic 

•  — portable — safe! 
,0  No  training  needed.  You’re  cutting  timber 
^  and  enjoying  it  in  15  minutes.  Order  Now. 

0  Send  For:  A  GOLDMINE  IN  TREES 

:  0SM  MALL  TOOL  CO. 

0  '  Dept  7753-A 

m  *•  Y*»  85  Fort  Greene  Place 

•  BUFFALO  2. .  N.  Y..  3212  Union  Road 

•  „Y.?AK'  j?4-  N-  Y--  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y.,  513  S.  West  Ave. 


LOCKS  with 
TON-GRIP 


No  other  tool  can  match  VISE- 
GRIP  in  usefulness  or  power! 
LOCKS  with  a  terrific  non-slip  grip. 
Gives  your  hand  a  Ton-Grip — makes 
the  hard  part  of  every  job  easy. 
Turns  rusted  nuts,  studs  —  holds 
broken  parts  —  makes  “clamp-on” 
handle — cuts  wire,  etc.  A  must  for 
farm  use,  it  does  the  work  of  dozens 
of  single-purpose  hand  tools. 


WITH  CUTTER: 


No. 

7  \V  -  7 

In. .  .  . 

No. 

10VV  -  10 

in. .  .  . 

[OUT 

CUTTER: 

No. 

7  C  -  7 

in. .  .  . 

No. 

IOC  -  10 

in. .  .  . 

i  famous  Straight  Jaw  model: 

No. 

7  -  7 

in. .  .  . 

No. 

10  -  10 

in.  .  . 

2.15 

Dept.  U-S 


Order  from  your  dealer 

Manufactured  _J&m/ rjr^_  Only  By 


S  MFC.  C  0.,  inc. 


DeWitt,  Nebr. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  just  read  the  Publisher’s  Desk 
and  saw  the  piece  about  Paul  F. 
King.  The  name  was  vaguely  fa¬ 
miliar.  Then  I  remembered  and 
looked  up  some  old  papers  and  found 
the  enclosed  letter.  I  thought  he  was 
put  out  of  circulation  permanently, 
but  I  guess  he  wasn’t.  We  contacted 
him  about  a  mortgage  and  paid  fees. 
He  sent  in  return  a  forged  check  on 
the  Interstate  Housing  Service  of 
Eureka,  N.  Y.,  for  $13,500.  We 
checked  on  them  and  couldn’t  find 
the  company  or  Paul  King  either. 

Connecticut  k.  c.  t. 

This  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General’s  office  indicates  that  Paul 
King  had  a  bad  record  of  long  stand¬ 
ing.  In  1946  he  was  operating  under 
the  name  of  Interstate  Housing  Ser¬ 
vice  and  various  other  assumed 
names.  He  was  under  investigation 
for  alleged  unfair  business  practices 
within  New  York  State,  and  was  in¬ 
dicted  for  grand  larceny.  He  had  ob¬ 
tained  fees  from  individuals  on  the 
promise  of  negotiating  mortgage 
loans.  King  was  placed  in  Mateawan 
Hospital.  We  have  no  record  of  his 
release,  but,  as  reported  in  our 
August  18  th  issue,  he  has  since 
covered  considerable  ground  and 
collected  varying  sums  of  money  on 
the  pretense  of  selling  prefabricated 
homes.  He  claimed  to  represent 
Standard  Homes  Company  and  the 
Associated  Architectural  Service.  He 
operated  in  Sullivan  County  for  two 
or  three  years  and  was  arrested  there 
late  in  August  and  accused  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  swindle,  and  held  on  eight 
counts  of  grand  larceny,  but  freed 
on  $500  bail.  He  disappeared  and 
was  finally  located  in  North  Adams, 
Mass.,  charged  with  jumping  bail, 
taking  payments  for  financing  build¬ 
ing  loans,  and  being  a  fugitive  from 
justice.  He  will  be  extradited  to  New 
York  for  trial.  One  of  our  friends 
advises  us  that  he  was  on  the  Grand 
Jury  in  Monticello  that  indicted 
King  this  Spring.  We  would  like  to 
write  each  one  personally  who  sent 
.us  information  and  clippings  regard¬ 
ing  the  climax  of  the  search  for  Paul 
F.  King.  There  were  dozens  and  we 
thank  our  good  friends  for  their 
interest  and  assure  them  it  was 

greatly  appreciated. 

* 

I  want  to  tell  you  what  a  blessing 
it  is  to  have  a  few  good  loyal  papers 
like  The  R.  N.-Y.  to  whom  people 
can  turn  for  help  and  know  they  are 
dealing  with  sincere  people.  Two 
years  ago  we  had  an  experience  with 
Capons  Inc.  of  Commack,  L.  I.  Three 
or  four  days  before  The  R.  N.-Y.  ar¬ 
rived  we  had  sent  $25  to  those 
people,  as  it  was  nearby  and  chicks 
would  not  have  to  come  so  far.  We 
read  your  warning  and  went  right 
over  there  to  reclaim  our  money.  We 
were  met  by  a  very  rude  young 
woman.  We  told  her  we  wanted  our 
money  back;  also  that  we  wanted  to 
see  Mr.  Hoffman.  She  said  he  was 
not  around.  We  decided  to  go  to  the 
State  Police.  They  called  her  and 
told  us  to  go  back  and  we  would  get 
a  check.  We  returned  and  Hoffman 
met  us  with  his  wife.  He  accused  my 
husband  of  insulting  his  wife,  said 
all  kinds  of  horrid  things  about  your 
paper,  and  scolded  us  for  going  to  the 
police.  We  finally  got  our  money 
back  but  if  we  had  not  read  about 
him  in  your  paper  we  would  have  no 
result.  I  think  it  is  a  shame  such 
people  are  allowed  to  continue  to 
operate.  mrs.  j.  k. 

We  had  many  references  to  Hoff¬ 
man  and  his  Farmer’s  Outlet.  Last 
April  we  were  advised  that  Hoffman 
was  apprehended  by  the  U.  S.  Postal 
authorities  for  using  the  mails  to  de¬ 
fraud.  We  had  many  complaints.  He 
used  several  aliases  and  went  from 
capons  to  calves  and  from  one  sec¬ 
tion  to  another.  Loss  to  customers 
followed  his  trail.  He  got  consider¬ 
able  of  their  money  and  they  got  a 
bad  deal.  We  doubt  if  he  will  start 
up  in  this  section  again. 

Recently  we  had  a  little  difficulty 
in  getting  a  certain  order  filled.  It 
took  them  two  months.  I  finally 
mentioned  Publisher’s  Desk  and  The 
Rural  New-Yorker.  I  got  it  quick. 
Thanks  for  such  a  fine  paper.  a.  a. 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  a 
pleasant  note  from  a  reader  whose 
difficulty  was  straightened  out.  We 
appreciate  also  the  subscription  sent 
along. 


John  H.  Thiele,  Jr.,  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
is  charged  with  mail  fraud  by  some 
80  or  90  complainants,  who  accuse 
him  of  obtaining  payments  from 
them  and  not  delivering  the  exotic 
fowls  they  ordered.  He  operated  from 
Rye  and  Hawthorne,  N.  Y.  Back  in 
1943  he  was  operating  from  Ozone 
Park,  N.  Y.  At  that  time  he  was 
advertising  for  pups  but  did  not 
pay  for  them.  If  readers  have  had 
any  unsatisfactory  transactions  with 
him  we  would  be  glad  to  have  the 
information  for  the  record. 

Some  of  our  readers  reported  com¬ 
plaints  against  Theodore  Braude.  We 
are  advised  that  he  was  sentenced  to 
serve  a  year  and  a  day  in  the  Federal 
Penitentiary  on  mail  fraud  charges, 
and  to  three  years  probation  at  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  sentence,  full  resti¬ 
tution  being  one  of  the  terms  of  the 
probation.  If  any  readers  have 
claims  because  of  losses  they 
suffered  in  transactions,  with  Mr. 
Braude,  c  they  should  contact  the 
Federal  Probation  office  at  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind. 

A  New  Jersey  siding  company  took 
us  over  a  couple  of  years  ago.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  $50  bonus,  we  were 
promised  $25.  The  name  given  was 
Charles  Miller,  and  the  automobile 
license  was  in  that  name.  He  said 
the  cost  of  siding  our  house  would 
be  $970.  He  sold  the  contract  to  a 
New  Jersey  Company  and  charged 
over  $1,000,  which  we  are  forced  to 
pay  in  monthly  installments.  I  saw 
my  lawyer  right  away  and  found 
others  had  also  consulted  him.  The 
lawyer  told  us  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do.  We  heard  nothing  of  the 
gang  for  a  time,  but  the  enclosed 
clippings  indicate  that  the  racket 
still  exists,  and  the  same  people 
may  be  operating  it.  They  returned 
again  this  year,  but  with  little 
success.  MRS.  J.  K. 

The  clippings  show  the  usual 
promise  of  $50  credit  for  every  job 
produced  by  the  customer’s  “model 
home.”  The  representatives  are  re¬ 
ported  as  stating,  in  effect,  “with  all 
the  houses  that  need  a  siding  job 
around  here,  you’ll  probably  wind 
up  getting  your  job  for  nothing. 
Sign  here.”  Investigation  showed  a 
hole-in-the-wall  office.  The  manager 
endeavored  to  counteract  the  “bad 
publicity,”  but  those  who  swallowed 
the  bait  found  it  a  bitter  experience. 
Our  usual  advice  still  is  —  don’t 
“sign  here”  until  you  have  all  the 
facts. 

A  salesman  came  to  our  home  and 
sold  us  storm  windows.  He  stated 
that  they  would  not  have  to  be 
painted  as  they  were  treated  through 
some  process  which  would  make 
them  last  for  a  lifetime.  The  windows 
were  installed  and  a  monthly  pay¬ 
ment  was  to  be  paid  to  a  bank.  The 
storm  windows  started  to  deteriorate 
less  than  one  year  after  they  were 
installed.  The  contract  does  not 
guarantee  the  storm  windows  as 
stated  by  the  salesman.  I  have 
written  letters,  but  the  only  reply 
that  I  can  get  is  that  the  American 
Window  Company  has  gone  out  of 
business  and  the  bank  wants  their 
money.  A  lawyer  is  demanding  pay¬ 
ment  and  threatening  to  sue  for  the 
balance.  There  are  at  least  50  homes 
for  which  people  bought  these  storm 
windows  and  are  disappointed.  The 
contract  does  not  state  any  guaran¬ 
tee,  but  it  seems  something  could  be 
done  about  it  as  it  is  really  what  I 
call  misrepresentation.  w.  g.  w. 

The  bank  discounted  the  notes 
given  in  payment  for  the  windows, 
but  because  of  unsatisfactory  experi¬ 
ences  will  no  longer  accept  notes 
from  this  dealer.  However,  this  does 
not  help  the  customers  who  are 
obliged  to  pay  for  windows  and 
workmanship  that  are  imperfect  and 
unsatisfactory. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 


I'M  SATISFIED  NOW- WITH  HELP 

BAUD  TO  GET  AND  MY  MAN  HEADY 
TO  GO  ANYTIME  I  FIGURED  I 
COUU)  DO  A  LOT  ALONE  IF  I 
■HAD  ON£  OF  THESE -HOISTS-  , 
I  LOOKED  AT  'EM  ALL  AND  BOUGHT  I 

this  ANTHONY  ‘LQ-DUtweir 

HOIST-  WITH  ALL  ITS  FEATURES 
»T  COSTS  SO  LITTLE  • 


Learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  a  dump  truck  out  of 
your  own  platform,  grain 
or  stake  body  at  low  cost. 

A  penny  post  card  will 
bring  you  full  information 
about  this  “Low-Mounted**, 

“Double-Arm”  Anthony 
“LO-DUMPER”  Hydraulic  Hoist.  Saves  you 
time  and  work  .  . .  hauling  livestock,  imple* 
ments,  grain,  gravel,  lumber ...  1001  other 
practical  uses,  all  year.  Anthony  “LO- 
DUMPER”  Hoists  are  manfactured  by 
builders  of  dump  truck  hoists  with  over 
33  years’  experience. 


NEW  YORK:  Buffalo  —  Maday  Body  &.  Equip.  Corp. 
Cohoes  —  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Binloy. 

Kingston  —  Tomlinson  Body  &  Welding  Shop., 
Brooklyn  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Bronx  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Jamaica  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
Manhattan  — -  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Ino. 
Mount  Vernon  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 
New  York  City  —  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell. 
Roohestor  —  Maday  Body  &  Truck  Equip.  Co. 
Sherrill  —  Oatman  Tractor  Company,  Inc. 
_ WRITE  DEPT.  2002 


ANTHONY  COMPANY  7"“°' 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


to  all  these  questions 
when  you  refinance 
your  farm  with  a 
f  FEDERAL  LAND 
BANK  MORTGAGE 


? 


Is  the  interest  rate  low 
and  guaranteed  for  the 


YES 


life  of  the  loan 


? 

? 


Do  you  pay  it  off  gradually 
instead  of  all  in  one  lump 

Is  it  a  long-term  loan— without 
the  need  for  costly  renewals 

Can  you  pre-pay 
without  penalty 


YES 

YES 

YES 


See  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
(or  full  details  or  write:  Dept.  R-8,  310  State 
Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 


CREDIT 


By  farmers  for  Farmers 


supply  of  water  your- 


CONSOL 


upp  . 
self  with 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it. 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAYY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


JOHN  COOPER  CO.  soi 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eailly  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  AH 
Purposei 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  J. 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

042  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  G. 


Af  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 
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Discolorations  in  Frozen 
Poultry 

If  you  have  ever  eaten  frozen 
broilers  or  fryers,  you  have  probably 
noticed  that  the  color  of  the  bones 
in  many  cases  is  a  dark,  brownish- 
red.  Frequently  this  color  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  bones,  and  can  also  be 
found  in  the  meat  surrounding  the 
bones.  This  discoloration  of  the 
bones  and  surrounding  meat  has 
tended  to  decrease  the  popularity  of 
frozen  poultry,  especially  of  the 
broiler  or  fryer  age.  , 

You  have  undoubtedly  broken 
chicken  bones  at  one  time  or  another 
and  seen  the  reddish-colored  interior. 
This  red  material  is  the  bone  mar¬ 
row.  Blood  in  the  bone  marrow  gives 
the  color.  Unfortunately,  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  poultry  carcass 
cause  some  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the 
blood  in  the  bone  marrow  to  be 
forced  through  the  bone  and  appear 
on  the  surface.  Some  of  the  hemo¬ 
globin  may  enter  the  meat. 

Darkening  of  poultry  bones  and 
surrounding  meat  is  more  common  in 
frozen  young  chickens  than  in  older 
birds.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this. 
A  growing  chicken  has  more  marrow 
in  the  bone  than  a  mature  bird.  The 
bones  are  usually  practically  hollow 
in  older  birds.  Since  there  is  more 
bone  marrow  containing  blood  in 
young  chickens,  there  is  more  chance 
of  hemoglobin  getting  through  the 
bone.  It  is  also  true  that  bones  of 
younger  poultry  are  not  calcified  as 
much  as  those  of  mature  birds.  With 
the  softer  bones,  hemoglobin  of  the 
blood  is  more  likely  to  pass  through. 

Darkening  of  the  bones  and  sur¬ 
rounding  meat  due  to  freezing  does 
not  affect  the  taste  of  the  meat. 
However,  the  darkening  of  the  bone 
and  meat  does  definitely  affect  the 
appearance.  A  number  of  people 
think  the  red  color  is  due  to  poor 
bleeding  or  spoilage  of  the  meat. 
Many  restaurant  operators  have 
stopped  using  frozen  poultry  because 
they  have  had  so  many  complaints 
from  their  customers. 

To  date,  nothing  has  been  found 
that  will  prevent  this  discoloration 
of  the  bones  and  surrounding  meat 
in  frozen  young  poultry.  Neither  the 
method  nor  quickness  with  which 
the  poultry  is  frozen  seems  to  have 
any  effect.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
educate  the  public  that  the  dis¬ 
coloration  is  not  harmful.  r.  c.  b. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  thlg  department  20c  D®* 
word.  Including  name  and  address,  eaeh  laier- 
tion,  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Taesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ol  dale  oi  issue. 

This  department  Is  lor  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  ol  s  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plant*, 
livestock,  etc. )  Is  admitted.  _  - 


HELP  WANTED 


WANTED:  Gardener.  Handyman,  single.  Three  acre 
place.  Long  Island.  All  year  job.  Hoorn  and  bath 
in  garage.  Write  Qualifications.  BOX  6618,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  


FARM  Couple:  To  live  and  work  on  small  country 
estate-farm  one  hour's  ride  from  N.  Y.  C.  Separate 
cottage,  steam  heat,  electricity,  all  accommodations. 
Must  be  experienced  poultry  and  general  farming. 
Husband  must  know  bow  drive  car.  Permanent,  year- 
round  position  for  right  couple.  Reply  giivng  experi¬ 
ence,  age  and  salary  desired.  BOX  6619,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

FARM  Hand:  Small  country  estate  35  miles  from 
New  York;  will  employ  Qualified  man  who  can 
board  himself  in  private  cottage  with  full  accommo¬ 
dations,  eleetriicty,  steam  heat,  to  assist  raising 
chickens  and  gardening.  Good  opportunity  for  steady 
year-round  job.  Write  full  details  previous  employ- 
ment.  Position  available  immediately  BOX  6620,  Rural 
New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE:  For  country  home,  Eastern  Pennasylvania. 

Man  to  handle  garden,  lawn  and  general  mainte¬ 
nance;  wife  part-time  housework,  no  cooking.  Sepa¬ 
rate  house  with  Improvements.  Give  full  details  and 
references.  BOX  6621,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED  poultrymau,  over  30,  married,  with 
good  knowledge  of  tractor  operation,  as  second  man 
on  poultry  and  sheep  farm.  Good  pay,  excellent 
house,  steam  heat,  electric  light,  bath.  References 
required.  A.  Peter.  Content  Farms,  Cambridge,  N.  Y. 

KITCHEN  Helpers  -.Annual  salary  $2,430,  three 
yearly  increments,  opportunity  for  advancement,  20 
days  vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48  hour  week. 
Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for 
living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired.  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillisde  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd., 
Queens  Village  8,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Houseworker- cooking  and  light  house¬ 
work  for  two  adults.  Private  room  and  bath.  Liberal 
compensation.  Beautiful  country  town  All  year  po¬ 
sition.  Unencumbered,  age  40  to  55  preferred.  Give 
full  particulars,  including  age,  color,  nationality  and 
experience.  Will  pay  likely  person  round  trip  ex¬ 
pense  for  interview.  BOX  178,  Washington, 

Connecticut. 

FARMER  for  general  farm  work  on  Aberdeen-Angus 
farm.  Good  position  for  single  or  married  man. 
State  full  details,  references,  experience  in  first 
letter.  Baerreugate  Farm,  Old  Chatham,  N.  1'. 


Barbecued  Broilers 

The  Chautauqua  County,  N.  Y., 
Commercial  Poultrymen’s  Assn,  has 
adopted  a  unique  progi'am  of  pro¬ 
moting  wider  sales  of  broilers  in 
order  to  convert  one  of  their  poultry 
surpluses  into  a  profit.  On  many 
large  farms,  cockerels  have  been 
killed  or  given  away  to  stop  them 
from  “eating  their  heads  off,”  there¬ 
by  reducing  annual  profits.  Under 
the  new  program,  a  new  industry  is 
instituted  with  practically  unlimited 
demand. 

At  Midway  Park,  on  Chautauqua 
Lake,  the  association  recently  held 
an  evening  “broiler  barbecue,”  at¬ 
tended  by  130  commercial  poultry- 
men  and  parties  interested  in  using 
broilers  on  a  large  scale  at  fairs, 
firemen’s  conventions,  picnics,  re¬ 
unions,  and  at  summer  hotels  and 
resorts. 

Dr.  Robert  Baker,  of  the  Poultry 
Department  at  Cornell,  supervised 
the  barbecue  and  gave  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  preparing  broilers  for  the 
charcoal  fire  treatment.  According  to 
Howard  Parmelee,  Ashville,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association,  one  large  re¬ 
tail  food  store  in  Jamestown  is 
interested  in  the  regular  weekly  pur¬ 
chase  of  between  700  and  1,000 
broilers,  and  the  association  set 
about  organizing  its  members  to 
supply  this  demand  on  a  cooperative 
basis. 

Dr.  Baker  explained  that  the 
secret  of  the  barbecue  is  the  sauce. 
To  cook  20  broilers  calls  for  a  pint 
of  either  vegetable  oil  or  olive  oil, 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  cider  vinegar  or 
the  juice  of  three  lemons,  to  which 
are  added  three  tablespoons  of  salt, 
a  teaspoon  of  pepper,  a  teaspoon  of 
poultry  seasoning,  and  a  half-pound 
of  butter.  The  sauce  is  brought  to  a 
boil,  kept  hot,  and  the  halves  dipped, 
placed  over  the  pit  and  turned  and 
basted.  Barbecuing  requires  about  45 
minutes,  varying  with  the  intensity 
of  heat  and  the  size  of  bird.  The  pit 
is  built  up  two  feet  high,  and  39 
inches  wide  inside.  Charcoal  or  coal 
briquettes  make  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  fire,  though  wood  burned  down 
to  coals  may  be  used.  e.  w.  g. 


MOTHERS  helper,  any  age,  own  room,  bath;  $65 
month.  Andrew  Millerv  Cove  Road,  Oyster  Bay, 
New  York, _ 

COUPLE  (or  eastern  New  York  poultry-dairy  farm. 

Man  to  help  with  hens  and  maintenance  work¬ 
woman  to  cook  (or  family  of  four.  Board,  two  room 
apartment  and  bath  and  salary.  BOX  6632,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER,  middleaged  for  man  alone  on 
small  dairy  farm,  modern  home.  With  family  or 
without.  BOX  6629,  Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

POULTRY' :  Experienced  couple  to  operate  small 
modem  farm,  Bergen  County,  New  Jersey.  Beauti¬ 
ful  cottage,  pleasant  surroundings,  salary  plus  profit 
sharing.  Give  full  details  first  letter.  BOX  6628, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER  for  man  on  small  chicken  farm. 

Interested  in  good  home  rather  than  high  wages. 
No  objection  to  woman  with  one  child.  A.  Rocchi, 
R.  F.  D.  I,  Allendale,  N.  J. 


COUPLE  for  Long  Island  farm.  Woman  cook  and 
general  housework.  Man  assist  in  house,  take  care 
of  grounds,  lawn  and  occasionally  help  with  farm 
work.  Should  have  knowledge  of  farm  machinery 
operation.  Nice  private  Quarters  in  house  with  bath. 
References.  BOX  6622,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 


WOMAN  to  assist  in  household  of  two  adults  near 
Rochester.  Would  consider  couple  if  they  wish  to 
share  work.  BOX  22.  Rush.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Couple,  white,  able-bodied,  to  cook  in 
boarding  house,  for  working  men  Prefer  man  and 
wife  if  possible.  Wages  $300  per  couple  per  month, 
room  and  board.  One  day  a  week  off.  BOX  6623, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Lady  under  45  to  care  for  invalid  man 
in  Florida.  Must  be  a  good  driver  of  car.  Give  age 
and  salary  expected  in  first  letter.  BOX  6624,  Kural 
New-Yorker. _ ' _ / _ 

LADY:  Personnel  manager,  age  25-35,  clean. 

Protestant.  References.  E.  R.  Lawton,  1328  East 
Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN :  Commercial  broiler  farm  on  Long 
Island.  Good  wages  and  -modern  home.  BOX  6625, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

KENNELMAN  for  animal  hospital.  Inteligent,  reli¬ 
able.  Living  quarters  provided.  Excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  industrious,  personable  man.  Write  Animal 
Hospital.  649  Boston  Post  Road,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y. 


WANTED  ,  at  once  on  Long  Island,  experienced, 
sober,  reliable,  father  and  son  or  small  working 
famliy  to  take  charge  of  modern  dairy  farm;  55  cows 
milked  with  Surge  units.  References.  Agricultural 
school  background  preferred.  Four  room  cottage,  bath, 
electricity  and  top  wages.  J.  Adasse,  Central  Islip, 
New  Y'ork. 


COUPLE  for  large  boarding  kennel  located  near 
Baltimore,  Md.  Experienced,  or  willing  to  follow 
directions  carefully.  This  position  means  hard  work 
and  long  hours  but  a  permanent  position  with  an 
excellent  future.  Six  room  house  with  all  utilities 
furnished.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter  and  salary 
expected.  BOX  6601,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Healthy,  sober,  reliable  Man,  general 
maintenance;  woman  part  time  housework.  Com¬ 
pletely  furnished  separate  studio  apartment.  65 
miles  from  New  York.  State  salary,  age,  references. 
BOX  6602,  Rural  New-Y'orker. 

WOMAN,  reliable,  respectable;  housework,  able  to 

care  for  two-year-old  on  occasion.  Reliability,  per¬ 
sonality  more  important  than  experience.  Good  home. 
State  salary,  age,  references.  65  miles  from  New  York. 
BOX  6603,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  or  couple  on  modern¬ 
ized  farm,  near  Doylestown,  Pa.,  70  miles  New 
York.  Woman,  own  room  and  bath.  Couple,  live  in 
cottage.  Man  help  with  farm  work;  woman  general 
housework.  Write  Prange,  224  E.  30th  St.,  New  York 
City.  Telephone  Murray  Hill  3-1372. 


COOKS,  cook-maids,  housekeepers,  ,  couples,  hotel 
waitresses.  Private  school  help.  Excellent  positions, 
city,  country.  Barton  Employment  Bureau,  Great 
Barrington,  Mass. 


MINISTER  and  wife  desire  companion  housekeeper, 
more  Interested  in  good  home  than  Hugh  wages. 
Light  work.  Westchester  County.  BOX  6604,  Bural 
New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  Milker,  single,  either  Veteran  or  over 
draft  age.  Good  salary,  working  and  living  con¬ 
ditions.  Days  off.  Working  clothes  furnished.  Fair- 
lawn  Farms  Co.,  Port  Chester.  Nt  Y. _ 

WOMAN  wanted  to  assist  in  housekeeping  and  care 
of  year  old  baby.  Good  salary,  give  references. 
Newman,  BOX  525,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

YOUNG  man  for  general  farm  work,  experienced  or 

inexperienced.  No  drinking  or  smoking.  Sydney 
Peters,  Callicoon,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEWORKER:  Every  electrical  appliance.  Adult 
family.  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Schwartz,  Spring  Valley, 
New  Y'ork. 

MARRIED  man,  3x  milker,  test  cows  in  New  Jersey. 

Modern  house,  good  wages.  Prefer  wife  board  two 
or  three  single  men  who  have  separate  living  quarters. 
Reply  BOX  6605,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Herdsman,  preferably  single  to  take 
charge  of  70  high  grade  Holstein  cows.  Sick  leave, 
vacation,  40 -hour  week.  Salary  $2,400  per  annum. 
Worcester  State  Hospital.  Box  57,  Worcester,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  nurse*,  salsry  *J,484-*B,1T4.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearae.  M.  D.,  Senior  Dlreetoc,  Wuule 
State  School,  Wasselc,  N.  Y, _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bam  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N,  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  le*«  maintenance,  for  Information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  We&me,  Sr.  Director,  Wasaaic 
State  School,  Wassale,  N,  Y, _ _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  *200  per 

month,  house  and  prlvHeges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farm* 
Ine„  Flemington,  N.  J.  _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys).  _ 

COUPLE  (without  children)  as  caretakers  of  country 

home  on  Long  Island  for  adult  family;  wife  good 

housekeeper,  husband  to  fully  maintain  house  and 
grounds.  Furnished  cottage  and  salary.  Pleasant  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  State  wages,  age,  references  first  letter. 
BOX  6138,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FEMALE  attendants  wanted:  Salary  $2,568.  to 

$3,399.60  per  year  (Includes  .emergency  Increase), 
five  annual  raises;  experience  not  necessary;  living  in 
accommodations;  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave;  18 
years  or  over,  Creedmoor  State  Hospital,  Queens 

Village,  New  York  City. 

TRAINED  attendants  or  practical  nurses.  Full 

maintenance,  good  pay,  social  security,  vacation 
and  sick  leave  with  pay  after  first  year.  Apply 

Mabel  Ford,  Supervisor,  Masonic  Hospital.  Walling- 
ford.  Conn, _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  married  man  on  Long  Island 
dairy  farm;  machine  milking.  For  information,  write 
BOX  6502,  Rural  New-Y'orker, _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Elderly  woman  for  small  but 
thoroughly  modernized  farm  house  in  Northern  New 
Jersey.  Family  of  two  persons  without  children. 
Protestants.  Some  cooking  and  light  housekeeping. 
BOX  6503,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

HELPER  for  children's  cottage  in  Episcopal  In¬ 
stitution  on  Long  Island.  Mother  with  child  ac- 
cepted.  BOX  6504,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Advanced  registry  testers.  State  experi¬ 
ence.  Apply  to  the  Dairy  Department,  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College.  New  Brunswick.  New  Jersey. 
WANTED:  Careful  apple  pickers.  20  cents  per 
bushel.  Picking  conditions  good.  September  to 
November.  Walter  Wais,  Lebanon,  New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


GRADUATE  agriculturist  with  over  25  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  farm  management  and  horticultural 
work  seeks  employment  as  instructor  or  consultant. 
BOX  6541,  Rural  New-Yorker.  « 


FARMER,  middleaged.  with  experience  with  pure¬ 
bred  cattle,  sheep,  crops,  gardening,  modern  ma¬ 
chinery,  wants  position  as  working  farm  manager. 
No  liquor  nor  tobacco.  BOX  6524,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


AGRICULTURIST,  married,  shares,  salary.  BOX 
6532,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN  past  middle  life  seeks  minor  assignment 
through  Winter;  additional  In  Spring.  Variety 
possible ;  experience.  About  month  from  date.  BOX 
6606,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


DRY  hand  milker  wants  work.  BOX  6607,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


MAN,  age  45,  married,  estate,  horses,  some  farm 
experience  Educated,  reliable.  Interested  in  re¬ 
sponsible  position.  BOX-  6608,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Situation  on  small  estate  with  living 
quarters ;  understand  gardening,  care  of  car,  etc. ; 
good  driver;  wife  willing  to  help;  one  chUd,  girl  of 
10.  14  years  in  last  situation;  excellent  references. 
Wesley  Brown,  464  Hawthorne  Ave.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


MARINE  veteran,  23,  married,  child,  dairy  experi¬ 
ence,  desires  job  good  farm.  Understands  trucks, 
tractors,  stock.  McNamara,  132-32  219th  St.,  Spring- 
field  Gardens  13,  N.  Y. 

WOMAN  desires  farm  work  near  New  York  City ; 

return  for  room  and  board  with  son.  BOX  6609, 
Bural  New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

ATTENTION  Estate  Owners:  Supervisor  mechanic  for 
general  maintenance  and  repair,  desires  position  on 
estate  or  country  place,  20  years  experience,  married, 
sober,  able  to  plan  and  sketch  projects,  assume  com¬ 
plete  responsibility.  Excellent  reference.  Interested 
only  in  a  place  that  can  afford  good  wages  with 
separate  quarters  and  congenial  atmosphere.  Write 
S.  L.  Snyder,  Box  43,  Mill  City,  Wyoming  County, 
Pennsylvania. _ _ _ _ 

ELDERLY,  experienced  gardener,  handyman,  care¬ 

taker  desires  good  home,  small  wages.  BOX  6630, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ _ _ 

MAN:  Reliable  caretaker,  houseman,  domestic,  very 

handy.  BOX  6626,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DUTCHMAN,  experienced  and  interested  in  the  poul¬ 

try  business,  married,  39,  sober,  reliable,  good 
worker  desires  job  with  house  furnished;  prefer  good 
business  where  owner  wishes  to  retire  in  the  future. 
BOX  6627,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  KENT,  ETC. 

198  ACRE  dairy  farm.  150  acres  tillable,  tile  drained, 
48  acres  woodlot  and  pasture  with  brook.  Stanchions 
for  78  cows;  two  silos.  T-shaped  barn  40x160  and 
40x80.  Holds  200  tons  of  hay.  14  room  brick  house, 

steam  heat  and  two  baths.  7 -car  garage.  Paved  road 
1%  miles  south  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  in  radius  of 
excellent  markets.  George  Bender,  107  Steele  St., 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.  Ph.  78381. 

345  ACRE,  50  stanchions  Jamesway,  cinder  block 

basement,  lamanated  rafters,  36x100.  New  modern 

house,  bath  up  and  down.  Both  cost  $22,000;  priced 
$16,000.  Will  sell  equipped.  13  miles  from  Elmira, 
N.  Y.  Harry  Butcher,  R.  D.  2,  Millerton,  Pa, 

83  ACRES,  7-roo  mhouse,  timber,  barn,  commuting 

distance  of  cities,  school  bus,  reasonable.  BOX 

6614,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Pennsylvania  dairy  farms.  122  acres; 

nine  room  brick  house;  all  conveniences;  bank  barn; 
16  stanchions ;  two  silos ;  six  brooder  houses ;  pasture 
with  running  water.  200  acres;  nine  room  stone 

house;  conveniences;  bank  barn;  32  stanchions;  silo; 
pasture  with  running  water.  103  acres;  seven  room- 
brick  house;  all  conveniences;  bank  barn;  14  stan¬ 
chions;  pasture  with  running  water.  J.  Monroe  Danner, 
East  Berlin.  Pa.  Phone  15-R-2, _ 

SALE:  1%  acres  on  Long  Island,  40  miles  from 
Brooklyn;  industrial,  farming  area.  Consider  trade 
plus  cash  for  small  farm.  New  York.  Pennsylvania. 
100-150  miles  New  York  City.  Kay,  174  Malta  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. _ 

MODERN  equipped  house,  seven  rooms,  2-car  garage, 
nine  acres  of  land,  large  50x20  chicken  coop;  in 
town  of  New  Egypt,  N.  J.  50  miles  to  New  Y'ork  and 
35  miles  to  Philadelphia.  A.  Przybyszewski,  New 
Egypt,  New  Jersey. _ 

WE  have  700  acres  of  land,  apple  orchard,  horse 
corral,  chicken  house,  living  quarters,  etc.  Want 
family  to  start  business  on  profit  sharing  basis. 
Triple  E  Ranch,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y, _ 

RETAIL  feed  business:  125  ton  per  month,  includ- 

ing  seeds,  fertilizer,  poultry  and  dairy  supplies, 
custom  grinding  and  molasses  mixing.  Building  and 
equipment  In  excellent  condition.  Fine  location  with¬ 
in  30  miles  of  Syracuse  Will  offer  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  responsible  person.  BOX  6615,  Bural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WISH  to  rent  October  1,  small  farm  house,  im¬ 
provements,  or  small  house  with  some  ground,  close 
to  town;  reasonable  rent;  elderly  couple,  no  children. 
BOX  6616,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

FOR  Sale:  11-acre  poultry  farm,  lights,  water, 
creek  through;  nice  location.  Charles  Burton,  West- 
ford,  Otsego  County.  New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  245  acre  dairy  farm.  2-family  house  on 
hard  road.  Property  prize  $15,000.  BOX  6610, 
Rural  New-Yofker. _ 

DIRECT  from  owner,  Seneca  County  landmark.  170 
acre  dairy  farm  on  macadam  road,  eleetriicty,  good 
water  supply.  50x  220  ft.  barn,  44  stanchions,  silo. 
Brick  and  frame  12-room  house.  Ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  possession  and  operation;  $17,000  on  terms. 
Mrs.  Catherine  Heitmann,  Waterloo,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Small  house  (large  rooms)  with  several 
acres.  Furnished  or  unfurnished.  On  water  front 
suitable  for  boating  and  fishing.  Within  60  miles 
of  N.  Y.  C.  Near  transportation  and  shopping. 
Will  pay  all  cash  If  baragin.  Give  all  details.  BOX 
6611,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

84  ACRES  land,  henhouse  capacity  1,000  hens,  2- 
room  bungalow,  good  springs,  electricity,  brook 
through  the  land.  $2,500.  BOX  6612,  Bural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

15  ACBES  of  proven  blueberry  ground,  six  acres 
cleared.  Will  plow  and  set  out  suitable  certified 
blueberry  plants.  Inquiires  solicited  BOX  555, 
Browns  Mills.  N,  J. _ 

165  ACRES  best  of  location,  nice  tractor  land,  14 
acres  oats,  eight  corn,  nice  8-room  house  with  bath, 
furnace,  electric,  school  bus  and  mail  at  door,  very  nice 
drive  through  basement  barn  with  drinking  buckets, 
and  house  30  milkers,  nice  milk  house  with  electric 
cooler,  good  silo,  barn  of  early  cut  hay,  tractor  and 
tractor  tools,  hay  bailer,  complete  line  of  tools,  22 
head  stock,  nice  piece  of  Umber;  complete  $21,000. 
Parker's  Farm  Agency.  Greene,  N.  Y. _ 

W' ANTED:  Small  farm,  reasonable.  Fred  Scudder. 
181  Claremont  Ave,,  New  York  City, _ 

50  ACRE  farm,  edge  village  of  Triangle,  New  York, 
Broome  County,  good  7-room  house,  drive  through 
bam,  11  milking  cows,  tractor,  other  equipment; 
$10,000,  terms  arranged.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City, 
New  York. _ _ _ 

WANTED;  Farm,  reasonable,  good  road,  house;  100 
miles  from  New  York  City.  BOX  6613,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  type*  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey, _ 

FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  writs  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler -Mar rin  Realty  Associate*.  Inc.,  BartonivUle, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Btroudsburg  8491-1-4. _ 

WANTED:  Fsrms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

FARM  Estate:  98  acres,  eight  year  old  14-room 

house,  barns,  woods,  stream,  swimming  pool,  near 

New  Hope,  Bucks  County,  Pa.  One-half  million  dollar 
property  for  a  song.  Also  water  power  grist  mill, 

Chadds  Ford,  Pa.,  100  hp.,  brick,  four  stories,  13% 
acres,  railroad  siding.  Campbell  Water  Wheel  Co., 

924  Lafayette  Building,  Philadephia  6,  Pa.  Telephone 
Lombard  3-1594, 

THREE  acre  chicken  farm  on  Route  79.  Modern, 
insulated  2-family  house,  beautiful  setting,  large 
lawn,  shrubs,  flowers,  strawberries,  raspberries,  direct 
from  owner.  Write  Glenn  Turner,  Whitney  Point, 
R.  D.  1,  New  York.  Only  20  miles  from  Binghamton, 

FOR  Rent:  Six  room  apartment,  all  improvements, 
steam  heat  mall ;  $350  per  year.  Mrs.  G.  M. 

Schmidt,  Rt.  2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Beat:  Equipped  poultry  farm,  4,000  capacity. 

Bungalow,  all  conveniences.  G.  Foster  &  Sons,  Rio, 
Orange  County.  New  York. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  a  stocked  dairy  farm  Have  $1,000 

to  pay  down.  F.  Beringer,  210  Plum  St.,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey. _  ’ _ 

WISH  to  rent  small  farm  oc  country  house,  im¬ 
provements;  reasonable;  elderly  couple.  BOX  6631, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

COUNTRY  home,  new  roof,  $1,500  terms.  P.  A. 

Smith.  Mt.  Vision,  N.  Y'.  Phone  Edmeston  4255. 
STOP,  look,  save,  see:  Gladys  H.  Storey,  Palmer 
Realty,  New  Gretna,  N.  J.  Retirement  homes, 
stocked-equipt  poultry  farms,  small  businesses,  water¬ 
front  properties,  woodland;  near  highway,  buses, 
stores,  schools,  churches,  lakes,  fishing  outlets,  shore 
resorts,  on  mainland, _ 

FANNIE  D.  HARRINGTON.  310  S.  State  St.,  Dover. 
Del.,  Phone  4847  offers  for  sale;  Small  farm;  7% 
acres;  5-room  bungalow,  electricity;  large  chicken 
house;  convenient  location;  price  $4,000.  Small  farm, 
18  acres,  5-room  and  bath  bungalow,  conv.,  2-car 
garage,  shade;  price  $4,500. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon; 

5  lb.  can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont.  _ 

SHELLED  Peanuts:  Buy  direct  and  roast  them  your¬ 
self.  Five  pounds  $1.75;  10  pounds  $3.00;  50 

pounds  $12.50.  Prompt  shipments.  J.  P.  Councill 
Company,  Franklin,  Virginia. _ 

HONEY:  Fancy  white  clover,  60  pound  can  $8.75. 
J,  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  leeks 
direct  from  farmer.  BOX  6544,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey ;  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest.  Five 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6-5  lb.  $660.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howlarftl  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud, 
Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop.  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls.  N.  Y. _ 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. _ 

NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.50 
postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia.  New  York _ 

DELICIOUS  cut  comb  honey,  5  piWmd  tin  $2.25  post- 
paid,  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermont. 
HONEY:  New  crop!  A  rare  and  spicy  blend  just  as 
the  bees  gathered  it.  Special  three  pound  package 
$1.29  postpaid  third  zone.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Thousand  Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. 


_ COUNTRY  BOARD _ 

CHILD  boarder  wanted  by  Protestant  church  family; 

motherly  care  and  good  food;'  $16  weekly.  Florence 
Seymour,  Susquehanna,  Pa. _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Reasonable  with  good  food, 
comfortable  home,  television.  BOX  268,  Hacketts- 
town.  New  Jersey. _ 

ELDERLY  man,  wants  country  board,  near  water, 
must  be  reasonable.  Can  do  light  chores.  Hugo 
Dahms,  Armonk,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED :  Two  people  to  hoard  in  my  private  home 
in  Catskills.  Myrtle  Whitbeek,  Jefferson  Heights, 
Catsklll,  N,  Y. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ _ 

MISCELLANEOUS 


BULLDOZER-Clctrac,  1942,  D-G  with  Hell  dozer. 

About  nine  tons,  $2,000.  Otto  Nyroos,  Park  Ridge, 
N.  J.  Telephone  P.  R.  6-0596. _ 

FOR  Sale;  Hay,  1950  crop.  Pavek,  Randall, 
New  York. 


FOR  Sale:  Jacques  junior  model  power  saw.  None 
better  for  cleaning  fence  rows  and  cutting  brush. 
Ulman-Iaeger  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  189,  York,  Pa. 


BEES  Queens-Italian  or  Caucasion,  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  gentleness  and  good  wintering,  $1.25  each 
by  return  mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. 


SSSSSSSJttKS 


Heats  your  kitchen  in  a  hurryt 
with  double  capacity — by  radiation 
and  circulation.  Heat  exchanger  is 
porcelain-enameled  inside  and  outt 
guaranteed  for  five  years. 


wherever  food’s  the  finest- it’s  cooked  on 


SWING  OUT  BROILER 

^  Smokeless  pan  lifts  out  for 
easy  cleaning.  Toe  control 
H  lets  you  inspect  steaks  with - 
out  stooping. 


RED  WHEEL  REGULATOR 


Now. . .cook  meals  the  whole  family  will  relish— AND  keep 


Famous  die  world  over  for 
exact  oven  heat  control . 
Assures  perfect  oven  baking 
for  amateurs  or  experts. 


ONE-PIECE  TOP  BURNER 


your  kitchen  comfortably  warm,  all  with  one  unit— the 
space-saving  Magic  C/ie/ Kitchen  Heater  Range.  It  combines 
the  leader  of  them  all— the  famous  Magic  Chef  gas  range, 
and  an  amazing  heating  unit,  with  your  choice  of  gas,  oil, 
or  coal- wood  fuel.  See  your  retailer  today ! 


...AND  FOR  LIVING  ROOM  COMFORT- 

Atimmfn  imb  beautifyd  amofo  heatoo! 

Looks  like  a  TV  set,  floods  the  room  with 
clean,  even  gas  or  oil  heat.  Prices  begin  at 

than  on  any  other  range 


An  easy  cleaning  feature 
every  woman  wants.  Burn- 
range  in  a 
washing l 


more  women  cook 


AMERICAN  STOVE  CO.,  1*41  S.  KINGSHIGHWAY  .  ST.  LOUIS  10,  MO. 
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Around  the  Ringside 

At  the  New  York  State  Fair 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


HE  105th  New  York  State  Fair, 
September  1-8,  had  a  total 
attendance  of  379,897;  last 
year’s  record  attendance  was 
383,766.  Livestock  and  poultry 
departments  throughout  were 
of  outstanding  merit  with  large  numbers  of 
entries. 

A  Fine  Dairy  Cattle  Show 

The  Holsteins  presented  their  usual  array 
of  superior  animals,  with  a  total  of  571  en¬ 
tries  in  the  various  groups  and  classes.  Firsts 
and  champions  were  owned  as  follows:  Bulls 
—  calf,  Wait  Farm,  Auburn;  junior  yearling, 
junior  champion,  Franlo  Chip  Squire,  Elmer 
Marshfield,  Marcellus;  senior  yearling,  Ber¬ 
nard  Weeks,  Skaneateles;  two  years  old,  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion,  Illchee  Supreme 
Sovereign,  Jane  Robens,  Poland;  three  years 
or  over,  senior  and  grand  champion,  Smith- 
land  Supreme  Champion,  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.  Females  —  best  udder  in 
milk,  Huntting  Winans,  Jr.,  Pine  Plains; 
junior  calf,  Ridgely  Farms,  Stone  Ridge;  senior 
calf,  H.  C.  Winans,  Pine  City;  junior  yearling, 
junior  champion,  Forsgate  Farms;  senior 
yearling,  junior  get-of-sire,  Wait  Farm;  two 
years  old,  Mark  Haskins,  Jamestown;  three 
years  old,  General  Cochran  Farm,  Fort  Plain;- 
four  years  old,  Wigsten’s  Highline  Farm, 
Pleasant  Valley;  dry  cows,  reserve  grand 
champion,  Cornell;  five  years  or  over,  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Harden  Farms,  Camden. 
Groups  —  herd,  best  three  females,  get-of- 
sire,  Harden  Farms;  produce-of-dam,  Cornell; 
county  herds,  Oneida. 

Guernseys  (171  entries)  with  firsts  and 
champions  owned  by:  Bulls  —  calf,  McDonald 
Farms,  Cortland;  jr.  yr.,  D.  L.  Hoskins,  Au¬ 
burn;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  White  Hall  Farm,  Brock- 
port;  two  years  old,  res.  gr.  ch.,  McDonald 
Farms;  three  years  or  over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Clarence  Marsh,  Canandaigua.  Females  —  jr. 
calf,  Earl  W.  Holcomb  and  family,  Greene;  all 
other  classes  and  championships  won  by  en¬ 
tries  of  McDonald  Farms.  Groups — all  classes, 
McDonald  Farms;  county  herds,  Finger  Lakes 
District. 

Jerseys  (199  entries)  with  firsts  and  cham¬ 
pions  owned  by:  Bulls  —  calf,  Pioneer  Farm, 
Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Ideal  Farm, 
Vestal;  sr.  yr.,  Sunset  Hill  Farm,  Marion;  two 
yr.  old,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Pioneer  Farm;  three  yr.  or 
over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  Harmony  Jersey  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  Females  —  jr.  calf,  Silver 
Spring  Farms,  Syracuse;  sr.  calf,  jr.  yr.,  jr. 
ch.,  jr.  get-of-sire,  four  yr.  old,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
dry  cow,  five  yrs.  or  over,  Harmony  Jersey 
Farms;  three  yr.  old,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Silver  Spring 
Farms.  Groups  —  dairy  herd,  Harmony;  best 
three  females,  cow  in  milk  (udder  alone), 
Silver  Spring  Farms. 

Ayrshires  (158  entries)  with  firsts  and 


The  senior  champion  Belgian  stallion  at  the  1951 
New  York  State  Fair  (shown)  is  held  by  owner 
and  exhibitor  George  DeLand,  Caledonia, 
Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


champions  owned  by:  Bulls  —  calf,  jr.  ch., 
res.  gr.  ch.,  Abigail  Ann  Stimson,  Spencer; 
jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.; 
two  yr.  old,  Buelayr  Farm,  Holcomb;  three  yr. 
old  or  over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch.,  S.  N.  Stimson  II, 
Spencer.  Females  —  jr.  calf,  Donald  Cook, 
Syracuse;  three  yr.  old,  Arnold  Bros.,  Canan¬ 
daigua;  four  yr.  old,  in  milk  (udder  alone), 
F.  J.  Bova,  Burke;  dry  cow,  Craigy  Burn 
Farm,  Spencer;  five  yr.  old  or  over,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  F.  J.  Bova;  all  other  classes  and 
champs,  Meredith  Farm.  Groups  —  herd,  best 
three  females,  F.  J.  Bova;  get-of-sire,.  Craigy 
Burn;  produce-of-dam,  Meredith. 

Brown  Swiss  (218  entries)  with  firsts  and 
champions  owned  by:  Bulls  —  calf,  L.  G.  &  J. 
L.  Boyd,  Canandaigua;  jr.  yr.,  Leland  Rhoads, 
Jordan;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Cornell; 
two  yr.  old,  Boyd;  three  yr.  old,  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch., 
Mt.  Auburn  Farm,  Auburn.  Females — jr.  calf, 
Roger  McLaughlin,  Watertown;  sr.  calf, 
Cornell;  jr.  yr.,  Boyd;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Peter 
Klotzbach,  Jr.  &  Sons,  Corfu;  jr.  get-of-sire, 
Boyd;  five  yrs.  or  older,  res.  gr.  ch.,  James 


Applemead  Colantha  Mercena  was  a  strong  con¬ 
tender  for  first  place  in  a  great  class  of  52  aged! 
Holstein  cows  at  the  1951  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  She  is 
owned  and  was  exhibited  by  Clarence  Collins  and 
son,  Robert,  of  Malone,  Franklin  County ,  N.  Y. 

Alexander,  Scottsville;  four  yr.  old,  sr.  ch., 
gr.  ch.,  Boyd;  three  yr.  old,  dry  cow,  Donald 
Goodrich,  Owego;  two  yr.  old,  Klotzbach. 
Groups  —  herd,  in  milk  (udder  alone),  pro¬ 
duce-of-dam,  Boyd;  best  three  females,  Good¬ 
win  Bros.,  Guilford;  get-of-sire,  Donald  Good¬ 
rich. 

Milking  Shorthorns  (106  entries)  with  firsts 
and  champions  owned  by:  Bulls  —  jr.  yr., 
Leton  Farm,  Oneida;  sr.  yr.,  Champion  Farm, 
West  Winfield;  all  other  classes  and  champs., 
Grassy  Lane  Farm,  Cazenovia.  Females — calf, 
jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  two  yr.  old,  res.  gr.  ch., 
Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid;  mature  cows, 
Champion  Farm;  in  milk  (best  uddered)  dry 
record  of  merit,  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Grassy  Lane. 
Groups  —  pair  of  calves,  trio,  in  milk,  pair  of 
cows  (bred  and  owned  by  exhibitor),  get-of- 
sire,  Last  Chance;  yr.  herd,  Champion  Farm; 
graded  herd,  produce-of-dam,  Grassy  Lane. 

The  Beef  Parade 

A  total  of  150  Angus' and  138  Hereford  en¬ 
tries  presented  an  impressive  parade  of  top 
quality  beef  animals. 

Owners  and  exhibitors  of  the  Angus  cham¬ 
pions  were:  Bulls  —  sr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Bent  Lee 
Farm,  Brant  Lake;  jr.  ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Cochran 


Last  Chance  Ranch,  Lake  Placid,  Essex  County, 
N.  Y.,  showed  this  outstanding  junior  yearling, 
Milking  Shorthorn  heifer  for  first  honors  at  the 
recently  held  New  York  State  Fair. 

Farm,  North  Salem;  res.  sr.  ch.,  Cochran 
Farm;  res.  jr.  ch..  Rally  Farms,  Millbrook.  Fe¬ 
males —  jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Rally  Farms;  res.  jr. 
ch.,  res.  gr.  ch.,  Fuerst  Stock  Farm,  Pine 
Plains;  sr.  ch/,  res.  sr.  ch.,  Ess  Kay  Farm,  East 
Aurora.  Steers  —  jr.  yr.,  ch.,  ,Ess  Kay  Farm; 
Summer  yr.,  Qornell.  Special  —  Two  head, 
any  age  or  sex,  bred  and  owned  by  N.  Y.  ex¬ 
hibitor,  Rally  Farms. 

Hereford  champions:  Bulls  —  ch.,  F.  F. 
McIntosh  &  Son,  Spencer,  W.  Va.;  res.  ch., 
Powisset  Farm,  Dover,  Mass.  Females  —  ch., 
res.  ch.,  F.  F.  McIntosh  &  Son.  Steers  —  jr.  yr., 
ch.,  Powisset  Farm;  Summer  yr.,  Cornell. 
Special  —  Cornell. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

Owners  of  champions  in  the  sheep  breeds 
were  as  follows:  Shropshire  —  ram,  ewe, 
Andrew  J.  Cochrane,  Ripley.  Hampshire  — 
ram,  Charles  W.  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.;  ewe, 
James  McGuire,  Oakfield.  Dorset  —  ram,  ewe, 
Howard  J.  Hill,  Albion.  Suffolk  —  ram,  Hob  & 
Nob  Farm,  Franeestown,  N.  H.;  ewe,  Dougall 
A.  Cumming,  Russell,  Ontario,  Can.  Corriedale 
— ram,  ewe,  Woodbine  Farms,  Gambier,  Ohio. 
Cheviot  —  ram,  Four  Winds  Farm,  Glaston¬ 
bury,  Conn.;  ewe,  George  Ramsey,  Friend¬ 
ship.  Oxford — ram,  Knollview  Acres,  Camill- 
us;  ewe,  Van  Vleet  Bros.,  Lodi.  Tunis  — ram, 
ewe,  James  McGuire.  Rambouillet  —  ram, 
ewe,  Twin  Pine  Farms,  Nichols.  C-Merino — 
(Delaine) — ram,  ewe,  W.  L.  Fisk,  Newark, 
Ohio.  B-Merino  —  ram,  ewe,  G.  Krantz  & 
Sons,  Dover,  Ohio.  Columbia  —  ram,  ewe, 
Leonard  G.  Sipperley  &  Son,  Tuscarora.  Lei¬ 
cester  —  ram,  ewe,  Dougall  A.  Cumming. 
Karakul  —  ram,  ewe,  Karakul  Fur  Sheep 
Farm,  Fayetteville.  N.  Y.  State  Fat  Wethers — • 
ch.,  Cornell;  res.  ch.,  M.  S.  Adams,  Sodus;  pen, 
Cornell;  res.  pen,  R.  H.  Poole,  Geneva. 

Hogs,  grand  champions:  Berkshire  —  boar, 
sow,  Kenneth  L.  Wiley,  Penfield.  Chester 
White  —  boar,  Marion  B.  Tyler,  S.  Byron; 
sow,  Frank  Hollier,  Jordan.  Durocs — boar, 
sow,  Allen  H.  Post,  Auburn.  Hampshire  — 
boar,  Duane  H.  Ford,  Elba;  sow,  Culver  Farm, 
Aurora.  Poland  China  —  boar,  sow,  E.  S. 
Cable  &  Son,  E.  Canton,  Ohio.  Spotted  P.  C.  — ■ 
boar,  sow,  Fan  Ling  Farms,  Hamilton.  York¬ 
shire —  boar,  Whitewood  Farm,  Wolcott;  sow, 
Giera  Bros.,  W.  Springfield,  Mass.  N.  Y.  State 
Barrows  —  ch.,  John  Bliek  &  Sons,  William¬ 
son;  res.  ch.,  David  Wilber,  Avon;  pen,  W.  B. 
Stewart  &  Son,  Piffard. 

Dairy  Goats 

The  dairy  goat  show  was  well  filled  with 
many  excellent  entries  owned  by  prominent 
breeders.  In  the  Alpine  classes  the  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.  doe  was  won  by  the  entry  of  Meadowdale 
Herd,  Holcomb;  jr.  ch.,  Harry  Clauss  &  Son, 
Canandaigua.  Nubian  —  jr.  ch.  and  gr.  ch. 
doe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  King,  Canaseraga;  sr. 
ch.,  R.  L.  Harris,  Fabius.  Saanen  —  sr.  ch.,  jr. 
ch.,  gr.  ch.,  William  Ostrander,  Sidney. 
Toggenburg  —  sr.  ch.,  jr.  ch.,  gr.  ch.,  Chirago 
Acres,  Jamesville. 

Draft  Horses 

Although  draft  horses  have  been  displaced 
by  tractors  on  (Continued  on  Page  596) 
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when  you  borrow  money,  too 

Farm  loans  can  be  dangerous  when 
they’re  not  geared  to  the  special  needs 
of  farming.  That’s  why  more  and  more 
farmers  are  turning  to  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit.  It’s  run  by  farmers  for  farmers  to 
provide  safe,  low-cost  loans  for  every 
farm  need. 

Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LO&N  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 

COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT  ] 

By  Farmers  for  Farmers 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 
Dept.  R-14,  310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass.', 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openino”  revelation  In  eeneible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-P1,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4-50 


White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red.  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  NOWI 


Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


WAR  SURPLUS  VALUES! 


Combat  Jackets,  waterproof,  lined  and 
interlined,  4  pockets,  (Sizes  34-40.. $3.99 
Army  Wool  Shirts  (sizes  13%  to  15%)  2.25 
Army  Wool  Pants  (waist  sizes  28-36).  2.99 
Army  H.B.T  Jackets  (sizes  34-42).  1.49 
Army  H.B.T.  Pants(waist  sizes  28-36)  1.79 
Army  Raincoats(Rub.)sizes  36-44  2.59 

wool  Blankets . 4.99 

Genuine  Army  Oxfords  sizes  6-1 1 .  2.99 
Satisfaction  Guar,  or  Money  Back. 
Send  money  and  wo  pay  postage  —  or 
send  $1  deposit,  balance  C.O.D.  plus 
postage. 

Dept.  S-503.  120  E.  Broadway 

New  York  2,  N.  Y. 


SEND  FOR 

FREE 

CATALOG 
For  Family 


GUILD 


ROTARY 

•  Plow*,  Di$c$, 

Operotion  I 

%  ONtY  Tractor  with  Worm 
Gear  Drive,  Automatic  Clutchl 

•  Perfect  for  All  Gardening  A 
Field  Job*  I 

•  FREE  Illustrated  Folder  on  Re 
4  quest  shows  how  you  con  pro 

duce  more  with  CULTIUERt 


AMERICA’S 
MOST 
VERSATILE 
GARDEN 
TOOL 


PATENTS 


Without  obligation,  write  for 
Information  on  steps  to  take 
to  secure  a  Patent. 


231 


JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH,  Reg.  Pat.  Atty. 
COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I,  O.  C. 


POST  YOUR  LAND! 

|3,50t  loo,  $6.  Linen:  25.  $12.00.  Name  and  address 

52  extra. 

BRAYER  PRESS.  51  Lenox  St.,  Rochester  II.  N.Y. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Wrlte  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
82  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
«  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


QDAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and 
"018  nests.  SINE,  QUAKERTOWN, 


15 

PA. 
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A  Window  Garden  of  Herbs 

Don’t  let  cold  weather  interrupt 
your  use  of  fresh  herbs;  for  you 
can  bring  many  of  these  plants  right 
into  the  house,  come  Fall.  A  kitchen- 
window  herb  garden  can  be  a  three¬ 
fold  delight  all  Winter:  for  its  gray- 
green  foliage,  its  pungent  fragrance 
and  the  flavor  its  leaves  impart  to 
many  foods. 

A  window  that  has  sun  for  at  least 
a  few  hours  each  day  provides  an 
ideal  location;  fresh  air  is  also  a 
requisite.  If  the  window  sill  does 
not  provide  sufficient  space,  it  is  a 
simple  matter  to  attach  glass  shelves 
to  the  window  frame  at  spaced  inter¬ 
vals,  such  as  glass  collectors  use  to 
display  their  colored  pieces.  Or,  in¬ 
stead  of  pots,  you  can  use  a  window 
box,  either  wood  or  metal.  Three  feet 
long  by  one  foot  wide  and  about 
eight  inches  deep  is  a  good  size.  Fill 
with  light  loam,  not  too  rich,  and  top 
with  a  shallower  layer  of  peat  moss. 
Water  whenever  the  moss  seems  dry; 
and  spray  the  foliage  frequently  with 
tepid  water  to  discourage  red  spider 
mites. 

With  the  space  prepared,  the 
question  of  what  plants  to  bring  in 
arises.  Naturally  you  will  be  guided 
to  some  extent  by  the  varieties  you 
use  most  frequently.  However,  any 
collection  will,  of  course,  include 
those  two  indispensables  with  a 
multitude  of  uses  —  parsley  and 
chives.  Select  young  plants  of  the 
former  and  set  them  in  deep  pots. 
Delay  bringing  in  the  chives,  how¬ 
ever,  until  late  November  — - -  after 
the  plants  have  frozen,  in  fact;  for 
the  later  they  come  in,  the  faster 
they  will  grow!  And  the  same  holds 
true  of  the  mints.  Pot  up  some  roots 
of  the  latter,  allowing  them  to  freeze 
in  the  open,  and  when  bringing  them 
in,  place  in  a  not-too-sunny  location. 
You  will  shortly  be  rewarded  with 
vigorous  new  growth. 

Sweet  basil  is  another  widely  use¬ 
ful  herb  and  definitely  a  window- 
garden  “must.”  Lift  two  or  three 
young  plants  from  the  garden  be¬ 
fore  frost,  for  this  is  a  tender  annual, 
and  pot  in  light  soil  (this  applies,  in 
general,  to  all  potted  herbs).  Basil 
gives  a  delightful  lift  to  all  fish,  egg 
and  tomato  dishes  and  is  a  happy 
addition  to  fresh  vegetable  salads. 

Then  there  is  rosemary.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  its  culinary  uses,  it  makes  a 
charming  house  plant.  An  old 
English  herbalist  wrote:  “Rosemary, 
the  grace  of  herbs  here  in  England 
.  .  .It  becomes  a  window  well.  .  . 
The  use  is  much  in  meates.”  Use  a 
generous  supply  of  lime  in  the  soil 
when  transplanting  rosemary  from 
the  outdoor  garden.  The  lovely  light 
green  of  new  growth  appears  con¬ 
tinuously  all  Winter,  branching  out 
like  massed  candelabra.  Incidentally, 
this  is  a  large,  tall-growing  plant, 
and  for  the  sake  of  symmetry  should 
be  kept  at  the  side  of  the  window, 
along  with  plants  of  similar  growth, 
placing  the  smaller  ones  in  the 
center.  Rosemary  will  probably  need 
pruning  occasionally  and  does  better 
if  slightly  pot-bound. 

And  be  sure  there  is  a  sage  plant 
or  two  in  your  window  garden,  for 
it  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  all 
herbs.  Rub  a  pinch  of  it  into  filet 
mignon,  pork  chops  or  roast  pork 
before  cooking;  and  have  it  ready  at 
hand  for  turkey  or  chicken  dressing. 
In  addition  to  its  usefulness,  its  at¬ 
tractive  grey-green,  pebbled  foliage 
lends  variety  in  texture  and  color. 

Sweet  marjoram  is  always  a  wel¬ 
come  addition  to  any  collection  of 
herbs  grown  indoors,  for  it  can  be 
used  in  so  many  ways  —  in  soups, 
stews,  meat  loaf  and  hamburg,  with 
poultry  and  sausage,  to  name  a  few. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Following  the  Furrow. 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant. 

•  The  Tamworth  Hog. 

By  Charles  Stuchlik,  Sr. 

•  Ready-to-Roast  Turkeys. 

By  James  Shoemaker. 

•  Eggs  and  Health  Make  the 
Flock  Pay. 

By  G.  T.  Klein. 

•  Amid  New  Hampshire’s 
Granite  Hills. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 


Cold-weather  Battery  Care 


wm 

1*  Make-up  water  should  be  added 

to  the  battery  just  before  using  your  equip¬ 
ment.  This  gives  the  water  a  chance  to  be 
mixed  with  the  electrolyte  by  the  charg¬ 
ing  current  from  the  generator.  If  water 
is  added  and  the’  battery  left  standing  in 
freezing  temperatures,  the  water  may 
freeze  just  as  readily  as  though  outside 
the  battery.  When  properly  mixed  and  of 
the  proper  strength,  the  electrolyte  will 
not  freeze  at  ordinary  temperatures. 

2.  Keep  fully  charged  in  cold  weather. 
Battery  efficiency  decreases  as  tempera¬ 


ture  falls.  At  zero  degrees  F.,  capacity 
of  a  fully  charged  battery  is  only  40% 
of  capacity  at  80  degrees.  A  battery  that 
has  been  allowed  to  drop  to  a  specific 
gravity  of  1 .220  will  freeze  at  -30°F.  Main¬ 
tain  maximum  power  in  cold  weather  by 
keeping  your  batteries  fully  charged. 

3.  Insulation  (such  as  fibreboard) 
around  the  storage  battery  may  be  re¬ 
quired  under  extremely  low  temperature 
conditions. 

4.  Remove  the  battery  when  you  place 
your  tractor  in  storage."  Battery  should 
be  stored  in  a  warm  place  to  prevent 
freezing.  Check  it  periodically  and  re¬ 
charge  if  necessary. 


Reliable 

Want  punch  for  sure-fire  starts  from 
your  tractor,  truck,  or  'arc  Then  rely  on 
a  Gulf  battery  for  the  Kind  n  oerform- 
ance  you'd  expect  from  a  oattery  engi¬ 
neered  for  farm  operating  requirements. 

The  Gulf  line  of  batteries — Power- 
Crest,  Power-Par,  Economy — is  unsur¬ 
passed  in  dependability  and  quality  .  .  . 

1 .  Engineered  to  meet  the  exacting  de¬ 
mands  of  each  type  of  vehicle  operation 
— tractor,  truck,  car. 

2.  Built  to  give  outstanding  service  for 
all  farm  uses  —  more  power  and  longer 
life. 


Starting 


3.  And  every  Gulf  battery  is  fully  cov¬ 
ered  by  a  written  warranty  and  adjust¬ 
ment  agreement. 

Y  ou  get  the  assurance  of  dependable  per¬ 
formance  when  you  buy  a  Gulf  battery. 


Ask  your  GULF  man  for  GULF  batteries 


For  thrifty  farm  power,  remember  to  ask 
for  these  GULF  FARM  PRODUCTS,  too 
.  .  .  All-Purpose  Farm  Grease,  Good 
Gulf  or  No-Nox  Gasoline,  Gulflube 
Motor  Oil,  Tractor  and  Truck  Tires, 
and  many  others. 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D - 1 10. 
Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 

Send  me,  free.  Gulf’s  new  Farm  Tractor  Guide. 


Name. 


R.F.D.  No.. 
Town _ 


.  State. 


Make  of  tractor. 


.Model  No.. 
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You  can  now  get  ES-MIN-EL  in 
spray  or  dust  form  for  direct  ap¬ 
plication  to  the  plant.  If  your  soil 
has  not  been  mineralized,  you  can 
now  feed  your  plants  these  essen¬ 
tial  mineral  elements  through  the 
leaves  and  stems 
by  spraying  or 
dusting  with  ES- 
MIN-EL.  ES-MIN- 
EL  spray  or  dust  is 
a  neutral  form  of 
Copper,  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Zinc. 


ES-MIN-EL 


SOIL  APPLICATION 

With  all  the  time,  labor  and  expense  involved  in  preparing 
our  land  to  produce  the  maximum  in  vitamin  rich  crops,  we 
certainly  can't  afford  to  neglect  the  mineral  content  of  our 
soil— Minerals  are  essential  to  healthy  productive  soil  just  as 
commercial  fertilizers  are  essential  to  healthy  productive 
soil.  Our  lands  have  been  '  . 

leached  of  these  minerals 
for  many  years— ES-MIN-EL 
contains  these  essential 
mineral  elements.  Copper, 

Zinc,  Iron,  Boron,  Manga¬ 
nese  and  Magnesium.  All  of 
these  elements  should  be  in 
your  soil  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  if  your  soil  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  maximum  results.  You 
will  see  a  marked  differ¬ 
ence  when  these  minerals 
are  at  work.  Apply  ES-MIN- 
EL,  the  ESsential-MINeral- 
ELements  to  your  soil  now 
for  increased  production  of 
healthy,  vitamin-rich  crops. 


...  demand 

-•".Sr 

p/ete/y  '?,Shyou«com. 

tilner  ter. 


'pree 


Send  card  or  letter  to  Tennessee 
Corp.,  Grant  Building.,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 


TENNESSEE 

Atlanta.  Georgia 


W  CORPORATION 


HhhCSSCC  CO«»OMTlOh 


Lockland.  Ohio 


MAKE  EVERY  ACRE 
PAY  OFF! 

Use  Royster  6-Plant-Food  Fertilizer  to 
grow  more  per  acre.  Contains  chemically- 
controlled  amounts  of  Nitrogen,  Phos¬ 
phoric  Acid  and  Potash  PLUS  Calcium, 
Sulphur  and  Magnesium  .  .  .  plant  foods 
most  soils  lack,  all  crops  need.  Order  today! 

F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 

NORFOLK,  VIRGINIA 
21  factories  conveniently  located  to  serve 
farmers  in  20  states 


Write  or  phone  today  for  descriptive  literature. 


To  avoid  delay  — - 

Order  NOW — today 
Your  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  SILO 


Finest  silage  at  lowest  cost-— 

For  nutritious  grass  and  com  silage — 

Minimum  upkeep — 

Exclusive  features  of  design,  strength  and  convenience — - 

These  features  and  many  more  are  all  yours  in  a  HARDER  WOOD 
STAVE  SILO.  The  Silo  that  pays  for  itself  in  a  short  time. 

Compare  a  Harder — feature  for  feature — with  any  Silo  and  you,  too, 
will  choose  either  a  HARDER  WOOD  STAVE  or  a  HARDER  CON¬ 
CRETE  STAVE  SILO.  Either  or  both  will  prove  a  wise,  profitable  and 
satisfactory,  investment.  Installment  Terms  Available. 


HARDER  SILO  CO.  ,Box  Q  Cobleskill,  New  York 


The  Garden  in  Late  Fall 

After  the  killing  frosts  in  October 
and  November  come  those  nice  days 
when  it  is  a  joy  to  be  outdoors  and 
energy  for  gardening  is  at  a  high 
level.  This  is  the  time  when  much 
can  be  done  to  make  gardening 
easier  another  year.  Level  soils  can 
be  turned  over  just  before  the  ground 
freezes  and  left  rough  over  Winter. 
This  will  kill  many  cutworms,  white 
grubs  and  wireworms,  especially  if 
this  area  can  be  used  for  a  poultry 
run. 

This  is  the  best  time  to  spread 
manure  and  compost  either  before 
or  after  turning  the  soil.  Also  apply 
ground  limestone  where  needed.  This 
is  the  cheapest  form  of  lime  to  buy 
and  is  most  effective  when  applied  in 
the  Fall  so  that  it  has  time  to  be 
mixed  throughout  the  top  soil.  Poul¬ 
try  manure  and  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers  should  not  be  applied  in  the 
Fall  except  to  grass  sod,  otherwise 
much  of  the  valuable  nitrogen  will 
be  lost  by  leaching. 

Remove  Weeds  and  Brush 

A  heavy  growth  of  weeds  and 
brush  should  be  removed  before  the 
soil  is  turned  over,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
handle  this  material  and  it  may  not 
decompose  sufficiently  over  Winter 
to  make  a  good  seed  bed  in  the 
Spring.  Usually  it  is  better  to  remove 
as  much  of  this  material  as  possible. 
It  should  never  be  burned  as  it  is 
valuable  for  mulching  or  to  add  to 
the  compost  pile  for  its  ‘organic 
matter. 

A  new  piece  of  land  that  may  be 
full  of  large  roots  and  stones  among 
a  heavy  grass  sod  is  difficult  to  turn 
over.  By  applying  a  heavy  mulch  of 
leaves,  old  hay  or  weed  clippings 
good  crops  of  potatoes,  squash  or 
tomatoes  can  be  grown  for  a  year 
or  two.  By  this  time  the  sod  and 
roots  will  be  decayed  sufficiently  tov 
make  turning  much  easier.  All  such 
soils  must  be  heavily  fertilized,  es¬ 
pecially  with  abundant  nitrogen  as 
the  organisms  working  to  break 
down  the  organic  matter  will  take 
up  all  of  the  available  nitrogen,  leav¬ 
ing  little  for  plant  growth. 

Tree  Planning  Time 

When  the  trees  are  shedding  their 
leaves  is  an  excellent  time  to  con¬ 
sider  the  removal  of  old  trees  that 
may  be  past  their  prime  and  in  such 
a  condition  to  be  a  hazard  to  life 
and  property.  Many  trees  are  planted 
too  close  to  buildings  and  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  other  trees 
in  a  better  location. 

Some  of  our  common  trees  scatter 
their  seeds  widely  and  these  grow 
as  weeds.  After  once  established, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  leave  trees  that 
should  be  removed.  Norway  maple, 
black  oak  and  chokecherry  are 
species  that  spread  themselves  and 
often  could  be  replaced  by  better 
species.  Many  yards  are  too  shaded 
or  have  a  beautiful  view  cut  off  by 
trees  and  could  be  greatly  improved 
by  some  judicious  tree  cutting. 

As  a  general  rule  no  tree  should 
be  placed  closer  than  20  feet  to  a 
building.  Overhanging  limbs  are  a 
constant  hazard.  They  fill  up  gut¬ 
ters,  falling  branches  damage  roofs 
and  walls,  and  their  shade  spoils 
paint  and  induces  rot. 

The  selection  of  the  best  kinds  of 
trees  is  a  difficult  problem.  Now  that 
elms  and  oaks  are  threatened  by  so 
many  serious  diseases,  the  choice  is 
considerably  narrowed.  The  sugar 
maple  is  one  of  our  nicest  trees  but 
shades  the  ground  too  much  to  grow 
grass  underneath.  They  should  be 
pruned  to  branch  high  above  the 
ground.  AIL  branches  should  be  cut 
when  quite  small,  otherwise  the 
trunks  will  decay  and  break  badly  in 
storms.  Native  trees  that  are  well 
adapted  to  the  local  conditions  are  to 
be  preferred  to  introduced  species. 
Hickory,  Birch,  Tulip,  Poplar,  Gum 
trees  of  many  kinds,  Sassafras  and 
Ash  are  all  hardy  in  locations  where 
they  grow  naturally.  Of  the  ever¬ 
greens  the  hemlocks  are  as  satis¬ 
factory  as  any  and  less  subject  to  in¬ 
sects  and  diseases. 

Small  shade  and  fruit  trees  can  be 
set  in  the  Fall  up  until  the  ground 
freezes.  Large  trees  that  must  be 
moved  with  a  large  ball  of  earth  are 
safer  to  transplant  in  the  Spring. 
Trees  that  winterkill  easily,  such  as 
dogwood  and  holly,  are  better  trans¬ 
planted  in  early  Spring. 

But  now  is  the  time  to  do  many 
clean  up  and  soil  preparation  jobs 
for  which  there  is  never  time  during 
the  busy  growing  season. 

D.  F.  Jones 


SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK  ON 
FARM  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 


Buckingham 
THREAD  RESTORER 

Fixes  Battered  and  Rusted 
Threads  —  Fast!  No  more  drill¬ 
ing  or  hacksawing  to  remove 
damaged  studs,  bolts  and  nuts! 
Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham 
Thread  Restorer  —  tighten  the 
jaws  —  then  twist.  Flats  and 
nicks  are  gone  ....  rusted 
threads  are  cleaned  ....  nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works 
on  pipe  threads  too.  Jaws  ad¬ 
just  to  proper  size — no  separate 
dies  to  install.  Saves  time  and 
hard  work — handy  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Eight  models  for  W  to  6" 
threads.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Model  No.  6103  (shown)  fits  all 
standard  threads  between  ’A" 
and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 
Guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  E  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


t  Cutting  height  up  to  14" 
1  Mulches  as  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 

)  Mows  pastures  —  shred¬ 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

I  Ideal  for  weed  and  pest 
control,  roadway  mow- 
3  MODELS  |ng 

S  ft.  cut  }  Protected  heavy -d  u  t  y 
A'8"  cut  ports  for  all-  weather 

°'A"  operation 


KPWfl 


GREENHOUSES 

I  Greenhouses  of  every  type  for  the  Farm  and  | 
'  Home  Garden.  Made  in  parts  cut-to-fit  for 
easy  erection.  Orlyt  portable  greenhouses,  boilers, 
l  hot  bed  sash,  accessories.  Everything  needed  for, 
|tho  greenhouse.  Write  to  us  about  your  needs,  f 
I  Give  size  of  greenhouse  wanted,  ana  state 
’  if  for  home  use  or  business. 

LORD  &  BURNHAM 

:  Irvington,  M.  V.  Das  Plaines,  Illinois  1 


MAIL  BOX 
NAME 
LETTERSI 


Colorful  PLASTIC 


numbers  or  letters 


Red 
White 
Green 

Indicate  color  desired 


10 


each 


Print  Name  Clearly 

ORDER  BY  MAIL  DIRECTLY  from 

DOLCLOS,  Inc.,  Box  131,  Corona  68,  N.Y. 


“SPIRAITORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.P.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used| 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAB  COLLEGE,  i 
ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlson.KenozaLake.N.Y. 


$12.00 


— — -  OREGON  CHIPPER  CHAIN  - 

with  Fast-File  Tooth,  the  standard  replace¬ 
ment  chain  for  all  makes  and  models  of 
power  saws,  will  increase  your  timber  cut, 
make  filing  a  quick,  easy  job.  Guaranteed. 
Order  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  from  your 
dealer,  or  write  to  factory.  State  saw  make, 
bar  length.  Address  Desk  79-A, 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP., 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39,  Mass. 


Now  by 
largements 

MAIL-PIX, 


FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - - - 

Mail,  noil  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 

BOX  7100,  ELKINS  PARK.  PA- 
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10  Colorado  Blue  Sprues, 
4  yr.  transplanted,  3  tm 
6  In.  tall — only  J1  postpaid,  22  only 
$2  postpaid!  Another  Bargain:  2S 
Evergreens,  $3  postpaid;  all  trans¬ 
planted,  3  to  10  In.  tall.  Five  each: 

American  Arborvltae,  Red  Pine, 

Mugho  Pine,  Black  Hill  Spruce, 

Red  Spruce,  all  25  for  $3.  (West  of 
Mississippi  River  add  25c).  Free 
Illustrated  price  list  of  small  ever¬ 
green  trees.  ALL  TREES  GUAR¬ 
ANTEED  TO  LIVE.  _ 

WESTERN  MAINE  FOREST  NURSERY  CO. 
Dept.  RN-IOII  Fryeburg,  Main* 


& 
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~  -,;0bow  -  w 

In  Your  Oorden  Neal  Spring  Jff 

IMPORTED  HOLLAND,  BULBS  W 

60  BULBS  ONLY  $2.50  POSTPAID  y 

This  special  introductory  offer  includes  12  oj 
Tall  Giant  Darwin  Tulips  4'/2-5"  circumfer-  p '/ 
ence,  Rainbow  Mixture.  (2  Daffodils  assorted  w 
varieties,  12  Crocus  all  colors  mixed,  12  W 
Grape  Hyacinths  blue.  12  Chionodoxa  (Glory 
of  the  Snow).  Order  today.  Satisfac-  pv  , 
tlon  Guaranteed.  IASS  i 

PRIDE  OF  HOLLAND 
52-18  Roosevelt  Ave.,  Woodside,  L.I..N.Y. 
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WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NEWEST,  BEST  SEED  OATS 
of  heavy  yields  and  high  ratings.  Two  new  kinds  .  .  . 
Abegweit  and  Fortune.  Also,  big  yielding  Beaver  and 
best  U.S.  standard  varieties.  REAL  PRICES.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  and  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
SAVINGS;  also,  circular  entitled  Oat  Growing  Se¬ 
crets  and  Facts  Worth  Reading  and  Knowing  answering 
14  questions  about  oats.  FREE  SAMPLES  postpaid. 
GET  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  ORDER  ANY  OATS. 
Dept.  R 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY  (ORIGINAL)  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <&  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenton,  N.J, 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page 
Catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit.  Nut,  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
^America’s  leading  Nurseries. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R-IOI  Princess  Anne.Md. 


Improved  BLUEBERRIES 

Delicious  U.  S.  Gov't  Hybrids  large  as  grapes.  2  Yr. 
plants  50  cents  each.  $5.00  per  doz.  3  Yr.  Bearing  Age 
$1.00  each;  $8.00  per  doz.  Price  list  of  LATEST  NEW 
INTRODUCTIONS  NOW  AVAILABLE.  All  Prepaid. 

FALL  IS  AN  IDEAL  TIME  TO  SET  THESE. 
GEO.  A.  MORSE  WILLIAMSON.  NEW  YORK 


Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple,  Fairland,  Valentine: 
50-$2.00;  l00-$3.25;  500-$ 1 2.  Gem  Everbearing;  50- 
$3.25;  1 00-$5.00.  Latham  or  (Indian  Summer  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberry:  25-$3.50;  1 00- $  1 2.  Durham  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberries:  25-$5.00.  Shipment  prepaid. 

Also  Blueberries,  Blackberries.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &.  SON,  BRADFORD,  MASS. 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  In.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
SOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


Steele's  mastodon  Jumbos.  Strong 
healthy  Plants.  Wide  range  of 
die  richest  vivid  colors.  Plants 
guar.  37  yrs.  of  Pansy  Specializ¬ 
ing.  Send  now  for  Free  price  list. 


HILL  TOP  GARDENS  Box  S,  Purcellvilld*  Va. 


CHINESE  CHESTNUTS  bear  in  3  to  4  yrs.  Grafted 
nut  trees  all  kinds  including  Persimmons; 
American  and  hardy  Oriental.  Honey 
Locust,  fast  growing  Oaks.  Booklet  25c. 
Catalog  Free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES, 

BOX  65-R,  DOWNINGTOWN.  PA. 


— -  FLOWER  BULBS  - 

Tulips,  Daffodils.  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc. 

Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 

H-  M.  GILLET,  Box  82.  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  8UNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY, Johnstown, Pa. 

- -  WANTED:  XMAS  TREES  - 

WREATHS,  XMAS  ITEMS,  ANY  QUANTITY 
_  SAM  SERVIDIO 

R-  D.  3,  EDIN80R0  RD..  ERIE,  PA. 


WANTED:  More  of  you  Strawberry  Growers  to  plant 
•n  me  Fall  and  see  the  difference.  Crop  of  berries 
next  Spring.  50  assorted  plants  $2.00;  100  assorted 
mants  $3.75,  postpaid.  State  inspected  plants.  Catalog 
,ree-  FACER  FARM  MARKET  PHELPS.  N.  Y. 


r-77-  TRESPASSING  FORBIDDEN  SIGNS  - 

im„  \6  P'y  white  card,  50,  $3.50;  100,  $5.00.  Name 
o!,l’ri,n,ecl  $1.25  extra,  postpaid.  Check  with  order. 
aai>>Ple  10c.  MILLIGAN  PRESS.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Phf-Fn®  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
ree  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


Water  Well  and  Corncrib 
Capacities 

My  well  is  six  feet  across.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  gallons  of 
water  there  are  in  each  foot  of 
depth. 

I  have  a  corncrib  12  feet  long, 
which  is  four  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
five  feet  wide  at  the  top,  and  six  feet 
high.  How  many  bushels  of  well 
cured  ear  corn  will  the  crib  hold? 

Middlesex  Co.,  N.  J.  l.  l.  h. 

In  reply  to  your  question  concern¬ 
ing  the  capacity  of  your  well,  you 
might  be  interested  in  the  method 
by  which  this  is  figured  for  future 
reference.  The  square  of  the  radius 
(one-half  the  diameter)  X  3.1416  X 
height  or  depth  equals  the  cubic  con¬ 
tent.  In  your  case  the  square  of  the 
radius  of  your  well  would  be  nine 
feet  which,  multiplied  by  the  factor 
3.1416,  equals  28.2744.  When  this 
figure  is  multiplied  by  a  depth  of  one 
foot,  it  still  equals  28.2744,  or  the 
cubic  footage  involved  in  each  foot 
of  depth. 

One  gallon  contains  231  cubic 
inches,  and  there  are  1,728  cubic 
inches  in  one  cubic  foot.  So,  if  we 
multiply  28.2744  (cubic  feet)  by 
1,728,  we  find  that  there  are 
48,858.1632  cubic  inches  in  the  area 
mentioned.  Therefore,  by  dividing 
48,858.1632  (cubic  inches)  by  231 
(number  of  cubic  inches  in  one 
gallon),  it  is  found  that  this  well 
contains  21iy2  gallons  for  a  depth  of 
one  foot. 

To  measure  the  holding  capacity 
of  a  crib  for  ear  corn,  multiply  the 
length  in  feet,  which  in  your  case  is 
12,  by  the  average  width  —  four  and 
a  half  feet;  then  multiply  this  result 
by  the  height,  in  your  case  six  feet. 
The  answer  would  be  324  cubic  feet 
—  the  capacity  for  your  corn  crib. 

To  obtain  the  number  of  bushels 
of  ear  corn  this  crib  will  hold,  multi¬ 
ply  the  cubic  footage,  or  324,  by  the 
decimal  0.4,  which  gives  129.6 
bushels.  If  you  prefer  not  to  use  a 
decimal,  another  method  of  figuring 
the  capacity  is  to  take  the  cubic 
footage,  in  your  case  324,  and  divide 
it  by  5  which  gives  64.8;  this  is  next 
multiplied  by  two,  the  result  being 
129.6,  the  same  as  when  the  decimal 
0.4  was  used. 

This  may  vary  somewhat,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  amount  of  moisture  in  the 
ear  corn,  but  on  the  average  for  well 
cured  ear  corn  it  is  surprisingly 
accurate. 


When  to  Move  Raspberries 

When  is  it  safe  to  move  raspberry 
plants?  j.  r.  l. 

Raspberry  plants  should  not  be 
moved  until  mid-October  at  the 
earliest.  Many  probably  would  be 
lost  if  moved  in  the  Summer.  If  one 
is  moving  from  one  place  to  another, 
the  plants  could  probably  be  moved 
somewhat  earlier  than  mid-October, 
but  unless  absolutely  necessary, 
moving  should  be  delayed  until  late 
October.  g.  l.  s. 


Queen  at  the  State  Fair 

Miss  Clara  Hay ,  18,  of  Baldwinsville, 
N.  Y.,  was  the  1951  New  York  State 
Fair’s  Vegetable  Queen. 


Plant  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  SEED  Now 


Grow  your  own  plants.  For  generous 
trial  packet  and  complete  planting 
instructions,  send  just  50(5  in  coin.  Act 
now!  Quantity  prices  on  request. 


FIELD  &  FOREST  SEED  CO. 

L  OQUAWKA,  ILLINOIS 


Good  Corn  Yields 

ore  no  problem  in 


NEW  YORK 

526  New  York  Farmers 

average  84.96  bu.  per  acre 
over  6  yr.  period  with  DeKalb 


1950  CHAMP 

Bruce  Acomb 
134.54  bu.  per  acre 

.  Not  too  long  ago. 

New  York  farmers  felt 
they  didn't  realize 
enough  return  on 
corn  to  make  it  a 
profitable  operation. 

But  nowadays,  with 
the  help  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  —  they  find 
that  good  corn  yields  are  no  problem. 
Look  at  the  record.  Over  a  period  of  6 


1949  CHAMP 
Harold  Metzner 
144.09  bu.  per  acre 


1948  CHAMP 

Allan  C.  Brownell 
128.71  bu.  per  acre 


years  of  DeKalb  Selected  5-Acre  Corn 
Growing  Contests,  526  New  York  farmers 
have  averaged  84.36  bu.  per  acre.*  Let 
your  DeKalb  Dealer  help  you  select  the 

right  varieties  for  your  farm. — DeKalb  Agricul¬ 
tural  Ass'n.,  Inc.,  DeKalb,  Ill.  Commercial  Producers  & 
Distributors  of  DeKalb  Seed  Corn  and  DeKalb  Chix. 

*  All  yields  made  on  selected  5-acre  contest  plots. 


1950  COUNTY  WINNERS 


NAME 

JOHN  WARING 
BALL  BROTHERS 
JOHN  N.  WOLF 
JACOB  THOMAS 
IRVING  FLEMING 
R.  W.  SHAVER  &  K.  DALEY 
R.  DELLINGER 
TOTTEN  BROTHERS 
J.  H.  BRADBURY  &  SON 
BRUCE  ACOMB 
W.  J.  ARGERSINGER 
W.  J.  FISHER 
C.  NELLIS  &  SON 
BURT  BOBZIEN 
SHOLTZ  BROTHERS 
AMBER  TOWNE 
L.  HEINZMAN 
W.  D.  JOHNSON 
CLARK  WELCH 
W.  WOLFRUM  &  SON 
J.  J.  GORSKY 
W.  W.  PORTER 
W.  D.  HOPKINS 
F.  C.  HANFORD 
HARRY  D.  QUICK 
A.  C.  BROWNELL  &  SON 
FRED  E.  KULOW 
TAYLOR  BROTHERS 
HAROLD  JEPSEN 


COUNTY 

YIELD 

CATTARAUGUS 

72.74  bu. 

CAYUGA 

93.35  bu. 

CHAUTAUQUA 

75.73  bu. 

CHEMUNG 

86.89  bu. 

COLUMBIA 

107.45  bu. 

DUTCHESS 

88.17  bu. 

ERIE 

77.09  bu. 

GENESEE 

77.46  bu. 

HERKIMER 

53.81  bu. 

LIVINGSTON 

134.54  bu. 

MADISON 

lOt. 56  bu. 

MONROE 

94.30  bu. 

MONTGOMERY 

70.39  bu. 

NIAGARA 

118.98  bu. 

ONEIDA 

120.98  bu. 

ONONDAGA 

117.50  bu. 

ONTARIO 

122.83  bu. 

ORLEANS 

112.67  bu. 

OSWEGO 

100.57  bu. 

RENSSELAER 

121.94  bu. 

SARATOGA 

60.14  bu. 

SENECA 

101.71  bu. 

STEUBEN 

74.48  bu. 

TIOGA 

86.23  bu. 

ULSTER 

91.79  bu. 

WASHINGTON 

100.22  bu. 

WAYNE 

100.75  bu. 

WYOMING 

95.23  bu. 

YATES 

110.54  bu. 

1947  CHAMP 
Earl  A.  Noble 
118.55  bu.  per  acre 


1946  CHAMP 

Wm.  Forsythe 
133.62  bu.  per  acre 


cZ-ead&z*  ctf  S>e&d  (Jew 


deer  and 
rabbit 


damage  stopped  I 

with 

(^iood  rite 

*»g.  O.  S.  Pat.  ON. 


Good-rite  z.i.p.  is  a  product  of 

B.F.  Goodrich  Chemical  Co. 

A  Division  of  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 


SIMPLY  spray  leaves,  vines, 
twigs  with  Good-rite  z.i.p. 
If  browsing  animals  taste  the 
sprayed  growth,  they  find  it  so 
unpalatable  they  stop.  Good-rite 
z.i.p.  protects  trees,  shrubs,  crops 
during  both  the  growing  and  dor¬ 
mant  seasons.  Resists  washing  off 
even  in  heavy  rain  or  snow.  Eco¬ 
nomical  and  non-injurious.  Easy 
to  use — mix  with  water  and  apply 
as  spray.  Tested  and  proved  by 
Fish  and  Wildlife  authorities  in 
many  states.  Start  using  Good-rite 
z.i.p.  now! 


NATIONAL  DISTRIBUTORS 

INNIS,  SPEIDEN  &  CO. 

Dept.  CO*6 

117  Liberty  St.,  N.  Y.  6,  N.  Y. 
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Ark  Farm  Notes  ££ ST^SSS  Thinni^  out  Blueberries 

your  conscience  unwittingly  responds  I  have  about  an  acre  of  wild  blue- 

There  may  be  some  truth  in  the  legislation  which  shall  protect  both  to  the  touch  of  an  unseen  finger,  as  berries  of  the  high  variety.  This  is 

saying,  “Never  put  off  for  tomorrow  the  animals  and  yourselves.  you  drink  in  the  fragrance  of  the  swamp  land.  Some  of  these  bushes 

what  you  can  do  today.”  I  often  think  Black  bear  are  not  at  all  numerous  waterlilies  which  carpet  the  lake  at  are  eight  to  10  feet  tall.  The  berries 
of  this  and  plan  accordingly.  in  the  mountains,  yet  hunters  take  j11.®  Sooa  season.  You  may  envy  me  on  these  old  bushes  seem  to  be  get- 

Yet  each  season  brings  unheard  of  a  toll  every  open  season.  Our  beaver,  dJlfting  quie,t.1Z1  01?  ,the.  glassy  sur“  ting  smaller  every  year  while  the 

things.  We  may  try  to  meet  the  once  extinct,  have  been  so  well  re-  facf  °.f  lake  the  canoe  ne  *  shootg  J ij* TarJ berrie, 

challenge  and  attempt  to  stretch  the  established  that  open  seasons  are  an  watching  the  wild  deer  feeding  along  S  ies. 

summer  days  in  order  to  accomplish  annual  affair.  To  the  camper  these  *he  mar,sh>  or  sitting  close  to  the  e  told  if  I  cut  these  bushes 

as  much  as  possible.  We  may  rise  are  among  our  most  interesting  leaver  dam  where  the  king  of  the  down,  the  new  growth  which  comes 

early  and  retire  late,  groping  for  species.  To  see  them  at  work  is  a  may  giving  orders  to  have  up  will  be  much  better  and  will  bear 

that  which  we  feel  is  just  reward,  thrill  you  will  never  forget  and,  if  dai*f  a^  °utlet  raised  another  the  second  year.  Is  this  true  and,  if 
But  is  it?  We  can  overdo.  you  are  careful  and  quiet,  you  may  The  great  whooping  swans,  my  so,  is  there  any  certain  time  which 

When  I  see  the  traffic  going  at  top  see  them  any  evening  just  before  ^heir  snowwhite  bodies  js  best  to  cut  them?  A.  f.  g. 

speed  past  our  farm,  hear  the  roar  of  sunset.  drift  with  me  at  close  range,  and  Connecticut 

mighty  trucks  and  smell  the  stench  Many  other  forms  of  wildlife  are  som<-times  a  big  blue  heron  stands 

of  gas,  or  hear  the  drone  of  motors  present.  They  live  and  breed  in  the  eye  me  With  **  *s  not  ?ec?ssary  cut  down  the 

high  overhead,  I  think  of  those  sheltered  valleys  and  in  the  rocky  Yes  here  is  where  I  snend  mv  +hUe  arry  bushes  completely  to  get 

dwellers  of  Ark  Farm  years  before  x.’  nere  1S  where  i  spena  my  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  new 

my  time,  and  what  might  be  their  caverns  a^d  feed  upon  the  wooded  vacation  through  the  Summer.  There  growth.  Thin  out  the  old  wood 

thoughts  if  they  were  permitted  to  slopes  and  continue  to  live  and  love  are  no  human  companions  at  Ark  father  severely  removing  the  weak 

stand  and  watch  as  I  do  today.  I  a*d  eat  each  other just  as  they  have  Farm,  yet  I  am  never  alone  when  I  th  olde?’ canes  leaving  f^fr  nr 

wonder  too  who  next  will  come  to  done  down  through  the  ages.  It  is  a  can  commune  with  nature  and  the  OI  older  canes,  leaving  lour  or 
take  our  places.  part  of  Nature’s  scheme  rocked  in  wild  things  whose  language  I  have  ^ve  the  most  vigorous.  In  future 

This  cpucnn  irinre  than  anv  I  can  the  cradle  of  the  wilderness,  where  learned  to  speak.  I  like  them  best  be-  year?  thin  out  the  new  shoots  leav- 

rpmemher  "  we  have  had  more  visi-  man’s  greed  for  gain  is  not  wanted,  cause  I  can  understand  them.  ln&  enough  to  replace  any  old 

tors  Manv  of  these  have  come  from  There  is  magic  in  the  wood’s  music,  Do  you  wonder  I  don’t  want  to  ?anes  tkat  are  removed.  Light  prun- 

the  great  social  family  of  The  Rural  and  thrills  unmatched  as  you  be-  leave  Ark  Farm?  And,  if  you  will  in£  each  year  is  better  than  severe 

New-Yorker.  Not  only  these  but  hold  the  flashes  of  bird  color  while  turn  your  ear  this  way,  you  will  hear  pruning  at  intervals  of  several 

scores  of  others  who  seemed  to  have  you  watch.  And  when  the  sun  has  the  call  of  the  wild;  and  if  you  years- 

sensed  the  thrill  that  a  trip  to  our  kissed  the  world  a  fond  goodnight,  answer -it,  you  will  return.  The  pruning  may  be  done  during 

wonderful  wilderness  is  something  and  the  stars  come  out  and  take  Willet  Randall  the  dormant  season.  g.  l.  s. 

they  have  missed.  They  find  them¬ 
selves  on  the  winding  mountain 
roads  crossing  great  divides,  looking 
straight  up  toward  towering  peaks 
where  jutting  green  foliage  at  this 
glad  season  blends  in'  perfect  har¬ 
mony  with  all  they  survey.  Many 
come  with  camping  outfits  following 
the  beaten  trail  to  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness  and  then  turn  abrupt¬ 
ly  and,  leaving  the  pavement,  slow 
down  to  a  snail’s  pace  looking  for  a 
camp  site.  Nor  are  these  hard  to 
find.  Our  New  York  State  Conser¬ 
vation  Department  maintains  open 
camping  grounds  wherever  motor¬ 
ists  travel,  and  there  are  also  cozy 
nooks  in  isolated  places  —  free  for 
all  who  may  wish  to  stop  and  pitch 
their  tent. 

A  glance  at  the  map  will 
tell  you  the  rest,  so  study  it  before 
you  leave  home.  You  cannot  go 
wrong  for,  wherever  you  go,  you  will 
find  this  wilderness  packed  with 
thrills  which  we  who  dwell  here  all 
the  year  or  whose  home  it  is  by 
right  of  birth  appreciate  most.  For 
we  have  come  to  feel,  and  justly  so, 
that  we  are  a  part  of  the  wilderness; 
and  it  is  we  who  are  the  first  to  rise 
up  against  any  spoliation  of  this 
great  wild  playground  which  belongs 
to  all  the  people  — a  place  where 
you  and  your  friends  have  free  ac¬ 
cess  at  all  times. 

We  are  alert  to  the  ever  present 
attempts  to  exploit  or  commercialize 
any  part  of  it  believing  that  it 
should  be  forever  kept  inviolate. 

Fortunately,  the  great  forces  of 
Mother  Nature  are  on  our  side  and, 
if  we  accept  her  as  a  partner,  we  will 
always  keep  this  wild  haven  as 
primitive  as  you  find  it  today.  All  of 
us  are  for  expansion  and  develop¬ 
ment  but  not  within  the  borders  of 
the  Adirondack  Park,  and  we  hope 
to  spare  it  from  the  spread  of  van¬ 
dalism  cloaked  in  guise  of  so-called 
“improvement.”  With  the  present  de¬ 
mand  for  more  lumber  for  building 
purposes,  there  is  the  temptation  for 
private  owners  to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  standing  timber,  yet  in  most 
cases  there  is  careful  judgment  in 
thinning  the  forest. 

This  is  not  a  farming  section  al¬ 
though  much  of  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties  is  covered  with  a  fertile  topsoil. 

Once  many  sheep  grazed  in  our  al¬ 
pine  meadows  and  cattle  fed  peace¬ 
fully  along  the  open  slopes  and  in 
the  quiet  valleys.  But  the  sheep  are 
no  longer  here,  the  cattle  are  few, 
and  the  old  pastures  once  blooming 
in  white  clover  are  growing  rapidly 
to  brush,  for  Nature  is  quick  to  re¬ 
claim  that  which  she  has  lost.  Much 
of  our  wilderness  still  abounds  in 
wildlife  and  some  species  have 
actually  increased  while  still  other 
forms  have  held  their  own. 

White-tailed  deer  are  our  chief 
big  game  animal  and  bring  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  annually.  We  want 
them  and  fight  for  sane  laws  to  keep 
them  at  least  no  less  abundant  than 
they  are  today.  The  New  York^  story 
of  the  white-tailed  deer  is  a  long  and 
interesting  one;  I  hope  to  tell  you 
something  about  this  later.  In  the 
southern  tier  of  counties  the  picture 
is  different;  deer  must  not  be  allowed 
to  overrun  the  farms  and  those  of 
you  who  are  pestered  with  this 
menace  must  see  to  it  that  they  are 
kept  within  bounds  through  wise 


Here  is  the  take-up  reel  for  recovering 
used  wire.  Reel,  winch  and  digger  are 
powered  by  the  truck  engine. 


Digger  laid  aside  and  pole  picked 
up  by  the  derrick  without  moving 
the  truck. 


In  the  hands  of  a  two-man  crew  this  new  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  truck  can  dig  a  pole  hole  in  minutes  and  hoist  and  place 
a  thirty-foot  pole  without  moving  out  of  its  tracks.  It  can  take 
up  old  wire,  haul  materials  and  tools,  and  do  a  lot  of  other  jobs. 
It  has  all-wheel  drive  and  a  power-operated  derrick,  digger  and 
reel.  It’s  a  fast,  handy,  go-where-you-want-it  piece  of  equipment. 

Telephone  work,  like  farm  work,  takes  experience,  skill, 
and  tools  for  the  job.  Equipment  like  this  truck  is  one  reason 
the  United  States  has  more  and  better  farm  telephone  service 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM 


W*  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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Idle 

Horsepower 
Eats  Cash 

We  say  machine  power  beats 
muscle  power  because  motors  don’t 
eat  when  they’re  not  working, 
but  it’s  not  strictly  true  —  engines 
that  are  idle  are  eating  your  cash 
through  depreciation  and  through 
the  cash  they  tie  up. 

Let  us  show  you  how  one  engine — 
the  power  plant  of  your  SEAMAN 
Tiller  —  will  build  production  on 
your  farm  through  better  tillage 
and  land  reclamation,  and  by  de¬ 
livering  the  belt  horsepower  you 
can  use  for  more  productive  farm¬ 
ing.  Plenty  of  power  in  Tiller 
engines  for  irrigation  too. 

• 

Order  Your 

SEA  MAN 

•  •  •  •  Now 


PETZOLD  EQPT.  CO. 


vi>  Mil  <Ui  Ml'liunn  ||» 


*ego,  n.y. 


AMAZING  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-USER 


For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


Pat. 


$395 

Double  $495 


A  strong,  form-fitting  wuhtble  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
•trap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  tide  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’e. 

Over  250,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offar 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

Osfay.moy  be  serious -ORDER  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-IOI,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


NEW 
NULLESS 
SEED 

See  this  new  amazing  mul¬ 
tiple  POD  HULLESS  OATS,  3  to  5  . 
kernels  to  pod — outyields  many  standard 
varieties.  Contact  us  at  once  on  this  new 
wonderful  hulless  oats.  Perfect  feed  for  poultry  anc 
young  pigs.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Write  today  fo: 
yield  reports,  picture  facts  and  send  10*!  for  test  sampli 
OR  30*!  for  EXTRA  LARGE  test  sample.  YOt 
WILL  BE  SURPRISED  AND  AMAZED.  Dept.  I 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY  (ORIGINAO  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


WRRPWf  CABLE 


JSo  Frozen  Pipes 

Enjoy  year  round  run- 
‘  nlng  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house,  cottage,  garage. 

_  _ and  poultry  farm,  pumps. 

oil  lines.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed— see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  Insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  Instructions. 
GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


AP-PEACH 

PICKING  BAG 

SAVES  TIME* Reduces  Bruising 

Heavy  canvas  over  rigid  frame  pro¬ 
tects  fruit.  Empties  quickly  thru 
bottom.  Especially  for  peaches  and 
easily  bruised  apples.  Write  for  folder. 

JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP. 
GASPORT,  NEW  YORK 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPH;  360  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPK 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor, 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  tash  with 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Building  Dry  Stone  Wall 

I  would  like  some  information 
about  the  construction  of  a  dry  stone 
wall.  Recently  I  graded  my  lawn  and 
wish  to  build  a  retaining  wall  along 
the  front  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
washing.  It  will  be  approximately 
two  feet  high  at  one  end  and  three 
and  a  half  feet  at  the  other. 

I-  would  like  to  know  such  things 
as  the  size  of  the  rocks  to  be  used 
on  the  bottom  layer  and  if  it  should 
be  made  smaller  as  you  increase  in 
height,  how  wide  the  bottom  should 
be,  and  if  it  is  necessary  to  go  be¬ 
low  the  frost  line  as  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  cement  retaining  wall. 

Pennsylvania  c.  b.  k. 

Building  a  dry  stone  wall  can  be 
a >  most  interesting  and  rewarding 
task  although  it  may  be  a  little 
rough  on  one’s  back  muscles. 

If  the  soil  is  heavy,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  dig  below  frost  level 
and  start  laying  up  the  stones  at 
that  level.  Larger  stones  should  be 
used  at  the  bottom — preferably  20- 
24  inches  at  least  in  dimension.  The 
wall  will  have  more  stability  if  it  is 
wider  at  the  bottom — about  30  inches 
thick  for  a  wall  averaging  three  feet 
high — tapering  to  about  18  inches 
thick  at  the  top.  Use  stones  liberally 
for  fill  back  of  the  wall  to  facilitate 
drainage  and  minimize  frost 
pressure. 

If  good  drainage  in  front  of  the 
foot  of  the  wall  is  doubtful,  a  line 
of  field  tile  should  be  installed  at 
about  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the 
wall.  Allow  ^  space  of  about  one- 
fourth  inch  between  the  ends  of  the 
tiles  and  cover  the  joints  with  strips 
of  asphalt  felt  or  similar  material. 


Concrete  Septic  Tank 

I  would  like  to  know  about  a  sep¬ 
tic  tank.  If  I  build  it  out  of  concrete, 
how  thick  should  the  walls  be? 
Would  a  cement  block  tank  be  as 
good  as  one  poured  out  of  concrete? 
How  many  gallons  of  water  would 
a  tank  hold  if  it  were  three  feet  wide, 
three  feet  high,  and  five  feet  long? 
Would  it  hold  500  gallons?  If  not, 
how  long  and  how  high  should  it  be 
in  order  to  hold  500  gallons?  I  do 
not  want  it  to  be  wider  than  three 
feet  due  to  limited  space  on  the  side 
of  the  house  where  it  is  to  be  built. 
These  are  to  be  inside  measurements. 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  o. 

Many  septic  tanks  have  been  built 
out  of  concrete  blocks  and  under 
certain  conditions  they  are  satis¬ 
factory.  If  drinking  water  may  be 
contaminated,  it  is  most  important 
that  the  blocks  be  coated  on  the  in¬ 
side  surfaces  with  a  reliable  water¬ 
proofing  compound;  about  three  coats 
of  asphalt-base  waterproofing  ma¬ 
terial  would  be  adequate.  It  is  also 
important  that  the  concrete  slab 
bottom  be  strong  enough  and  poured 
on  undisturbed  earth  so  as  to  avoid 
settlement  cracks. 

A  3  ft.  by  3  ft.  by  5  ft.  tank  will 
hold  about  330  gallons  if  this  is  the 
volume  below  the  outlet  pipe.  For  a 
tank  no  wider  than  three  feet  (in¬ 
side)  and  a  500  gallon  capacity,  you 
would  require  a  tank  3  ft.  by  5  ft.  by 
6  ft.  (inside).  A  depth  of  five  feet 
will  allow  about  a  4  ft.  to  4 y2  ft. 
fluid  depth. 


Roots  in  Sewer  Line 

I  have  been  having  difficulty  with 
tree  roots  stopping  up  sewer  pipes; 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  electric  eel 
which  is  very  expensive.  Do  you 
think  copper  sulphate  crystals  would 
be  effective?  a.  b. 

Tree  roots  can  be  discouraged  from 
clogging  a  sewer  line  by  adding 
copper  sulphate  to  the  sewage.  After 
each  “dose”,  flushing  should  be  de¬ 
layed  as  long  as  possible  if  it  is  to  be 
effective. 

When  new  sewer  lines  are  in¬ 
stalled 'in  areas  exposed  to  tree  root 
growth  it  is4  helpful  if  a  copper 
washer  is  inserted  in  the  bell  end  of 
each  length  of  pipe.  B.  K.  Sommers 


Whatever  your  barn  equipment  need 


Continuous  Top 
Rail  and  Arch 
Stalls 


rr 


’.‘v-VA1  A 


Tie  Stalls 


Milking  Stalls 


Sani-Kleen* 
Water  Bowls 


Bull  Staff 


Milking  Stool 


Barn  Scraper 


Do  You  Know  that 

f~~|  you  can  save  up  to  $2.50  per 
stall  on  installation  costs  with 
Hudson  steel  stalls  ? 

]  Hudson  has  every  type  stall, 

inrlnHin<r  levAr-nnpratori  ? 


□ 


including  lever-operated  ? 

Hudson  Stanchions  have  cow- 
proof  latches,  give  extra  cow- 
comfort,  years  of  service  ? 

j  |  Hudson  Sani-Kleen*  Water 
Bowls  are  non-siphoning,  easy 
to  sterilize,  have  trouble-free 
freeze-resistant  valve  ? 

J~~|  the  Hudson  Ezy-Feed*  16- 
bushel  truck  hauls  enough 
feed  for  20  cows  in  just  1  trip? 

j  |  Lektrik-Air  Ventilation  auto- 
matically  gives  an  abundance 
of  fresh  air  the  year  ’round, 
helps  keep  herd  healthy? 

Hudson  Roof  Ventilators  are 
pleasing  in  design,  rugged, pre¬ 
vent  ventilation  backdraft  ? 

Kleen-Ezy*  Automatic  Barn 
Cleaner  operates  on  proved 
conveyor  belt  principle,  with 
only  a  rubber  belt  in  gutter? 
No  chain  to  break,  no  metal 
to  rust,  no  wood  to  rot. 

every  farm  needs  the  safety 
insurance  of  a  Hudson  Bull 
Staff,  a  reversible  blade  Hud¬ 
son  Barn  Scraper,  husky 
Hudson  Milking  Stools. 

See  Your  HUDSON  Dealer  Now. 
Mail  Coupon  Today 


□ 

□ 


□ 


Ezy-Feed*  Truck 


Roof  Ventilators 


tefetrik-Air* 

Ventilation 


Kleen-Ezy* 
Automatic 
Barn  Cleaners 


H.D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


589  E.  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  1 1,  Illinois 

SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY  A I L  COUPON  TODAY’ 


TRADE  MARK 


IT 

HUDSON 

‘  TL 

c/ed&/ 

SPRATERS  and  DUSTERS 
HEY  TOOLS  and  BARN  EQUIPMENT 
LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT 
•  ARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT 
POULTRT  EQUIPMENT 

*••••••••••••••••••* 


Hudson  Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  RNY-106 
589  East  Illinois  St.,  Chicago  11,  Illinois 

Please  send  full  information  on: 

□  Kleen-Ezy*  Belt  Barn  Cleaner 

□  Hudson  Dairy  Barn  Equipment 


Name - 

RFD _ 


State - - — 

My  Dealer  is 
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‘Iht  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


October  6,  1951 


This  haler  can 

100  tons  a  day! 


As  many  as  four  100-pound  bales  per  minute 
safely  tied— and  only  one  tie  per  strand. 


•  The  New  Holland  “80”  gives 
you  up  to  twice  the  capacity  of 
other  wire-tie  balers  now  on  the 
market — up  to  10  tons  per  hour! 
Imagine  the  savings  possible  for 
you  now  that  one  man  and  a  baler 
can  wire-tie  so  much  in  so  short 
a  time. 

Not  just  a  conversion  of  the 
famous  “774’  twine-tie,  the 
Model  “80”  was  designed  from 
the  ground  up  as  a  wire-tie  baler. 
Its  tying  mechanism  is  fast  and 


trouble-free.  The  ‘ ‘knot”  is  tied  in 
an  “inline  twist” — won’t  pull 
loose  or  uncoil.  Pick-up  and  bal¬ 
ing  action  are  so  gentle  that  the 
valuable  leaves  are  saved.  This 
means  up  to  50%  more  feed 
value  ...  a  better  price  for  hay. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a  wire-tie, 
remember,  the  New  Holland 
“80”  gives  you  up  to  10  tons  an 
hour!  New  Holland  Machine  Co., 
New  Holland,  Pa.  A  Subsidiary 
of  The  Sperry  Corporation. 


UP  TO  TWICE  THE  CAPACITY  OF  OTHER  WIRE-TIE 


-Warning  System 

When  wire  in  the 
cans  runs  low,  an 
automatic  warning 
lets  you  know  in 
time  to  prevent 
missing  any  bales. 


“Wet"  or  Dry  Hay 

Hydraulic  bale  ten¬ 
sion  control,  an  op¬ 
tional  feature,  auto¬ 
matically  allows 
for  variations  in 
moisture  content. 


New  Holland  Twist 

The  Model  “80” 
ties  its  “knot”  in  an 
“inline  twist.”  This 
wire-tie  lies  flat — 
will  not  pull  loose 
or  uncoil. 


Roll-A  way  Bale  Chute 

Standard  feature 
on  the  wire-tie 
“80”,  the  roll-away 
bale  chute  flips  bales 
far  out  of  the  trac¬ 
tor’s  path. 


If  you  prefer  a  twine-tie  baler, 
see  the  famous  New  Holland  “77”! 

With  a  New  Holland  “77”  you  can 
bale  up  to  10  tons  of  hay  an  hour. 
The  “77”  is  rugged,  has  20%  fewer 
parts  and  offers  many  improvements. 
Farmers  across  the  country  agree 
there’s  no  finer  twine-tie  baler! 


New  Holland 

f ‘First  in  Grassland  Farming” 


Minneapolis 


Des  Moines 


Kansas  City 


Brantford,  Ontario 


FREE  Check  catalog  you  wish  and  mail  coupon  to: 

New  Holland  Machine  Co.,  1210  Ash  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 

□  Twine-Tie  Baler  □  Forage  Harvester  □  Baler  Twine  □  Side  Delivery  Rake 

□  Wire-Tie  Baler  — Row  Crop  or  □  Baler  Wire  □  Tractor  Mower 

□  Forage  Blower  Hay  unit  □  Farm  Wagon  □  Portable  Tractor  Saw 


Name- 


Street  or  RFD_ 
Town - 


-Acres  Farmed?- 


-County- 


-State- 


The  Green  Acres  Program  in 
Western  New  York 


All  over  Western  New  York  you 
may  see  how  the  Green  Acres  pro¬ 
gram  is  paying  farmers  increased 
dividends.  Started  20  years  ago,  on 
many  farms  the  improvement  plan  is 
now  in  its  third  phase,  since  this  dis¬ 
trict  was  a  pioneer  in  what  has  be¬ 
come  a  statewide  project. 

Back  in  1930,  farm  leaders  in 
Chautauqua  County  started  pasture 
improvement.  Up  to  that  time  most 
farmers  were  content  to  allow  their 
pastures  in  late  season  to  become 
burned  out  and  useless  as  a  source  of 
feed.  Progressive  dairymen  and  liver 
6tock  farmers  joined  in  a  campaign 
to  improve  their  feed  lots  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield,  and  prolonging  the 
season,  of  forage  growth  through 
fertilization,  topdressing  with  ma¬ 
nure  or  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
by  seeding  wornout  pastures. 

Today  these  farmers,  in  the  third 
phase  of  their  Green  Acres  project, 
are  plowing  and  reseeding  pastures 
to  crops  that  start  early  and  last 
right  through  the  Summer  provid¬ 
ing  ample  hay  and  grass  silage  dur¬ 
ing  the  entire  period.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  when  Howard  J.  Gilbert  first 
operated  the  farm  he  now  owns,  lo¬ 
cated  between  Cherry  Creek  and 
Sinclairville,  it  yielded  only  enough 
hay  to  feed  two  cows  and  a  team 
of  horses. ,  Six  years  ago,  when  he 
purchased  this  Chautauqua  County 
farm,  he  started  improvement  of  the 
83  acres.  Twenty  acres  have  been 
cleared  of  brush  and  stumps,  and 
other  parts  of  the  farm  show  the 
second  and  third  phase  of  Green 
Acres  improvement. 

The  first  plot  Mr.  Gilbert  improved 
is  now  seeded  to  oats  in  the  second 
trip  around.  In  1948  he  cleared  three 
more  acres,  planted  to  corn  this  year 
and  to  be  seeded  to  oats  and  birds- 
foot  next  year  for  permanent  pasture. 
Two  years  ago  he  expanded  the  pro¬ 
ject  by  clearing  and  plowing  10  acres, 
of  which  three  are  now  in  birdsfoot, 
orchard  grass  and  timothy,  the  re¬ 
mainder  in  ladino,  alfalfa  and  red 
top.  Last  year  he  cleared  and  planted 
to  corn  three  acres,  which  this  year 
was  seeded  to  ladino.  This  year  he 
cleared  three  more  acres,  planted  to 
corn. 

Scattered  trees  were  cut  last 
Winter,  a  bulldozer  removing  stumps 
and  thorn  brush;  in  tough  cases 
dynamite  was  used.  Another  six  to 
eight  acres  and  Mr.  Gilbert  will 
have  completed  his  improvement 
project.  The  remaining  30  acres,  kept 
clear,  are  permanently  seeded  to 
ladino  and  alfalfa.  In  the  near  future 
he  plans  to  install  diversion  ditches 
and  a  farm  pond  to  divert  water  from 
springs. 

If  any  farmer  wonders  whether 
the  Green  Acres  plan  pays,  he  should 
talk  to  Mr.  Gilbert  who  says  one 
plot  repaid  in  two  years  for  the 
work  expended  with  a  ^yield  of  150 
bushels  of  corn  per  acre,  and  60 
bushels  of  oats  per  acre  the  following 
year.  He  is  making  two  and  three 
tons  of  hay  per  acre  from  a  10-acre 
plot  which  formerly  scarcely  pro¬ 
vided  feed;  he  then  uses  the  land 
for  aftermath  grazing.  He  pastures 
his  herd  of  37  Guernseys  on  less 
acreage,  while  herd'  production  has 
gone  up.  Today  he  gets  as  much  milk 
in  August  as  he  does  in  the  Spring 
because  of  his  improved  pastures 


which  stay  green  and  highly  nu¬ 
tritious.  Ladino,  he  finds,  makes  a 
quick  comeback  after  haying. 

On  this  farm  which  provided  feed 
for  only  two  cows  and  a  team  of 
horses  15  years  ago,  Mr.  Gilbert  now 
profitably  keeps  40  head  of  cattle — 
44  wintered  one  season — and  has 
been  able  to  sell  extra  hay  the  past 
two  years. 

Not  far  distant,  on  the  farm  of 
Floyd  J.  Gross  near  Charlotte  Center, 
there  are  similar  conditions,  where 
the  last  areas  to  be  improved  are 
going  through  the  process  this  year. 
Mr.  Gross  cleared  his  first  plot  four 
years  ago  and,  last  year,  took  nine 
tons  of  birdsfoot  hay  from  the  four- 
acre  plot,  grazing  the  herd  afterward. 
The  first  year  he  planted  the  land 
to  buckwheat,  then  seeded  it  to  oats 
and  permanent  crops  the  next  year. 

Six  years  ago  he  moved  onto  this 
farm;  for  the  first  two  years  he  was 
obliged  to  purchase  hay  for  a  herd 
smaller  than  the  present  32  head. 
This  year  he  had  hay  left  over,  and 
about  seven  feet  of  silage  in  his  12- 
foot  silo.  Mr.  Gross  prefers  birdsfoot 
to  ladino  on  his  farm,  because  it 
makes  excellent  hay  in  addition  .to 
good  aftermath  grazing.  His  milk 
production  has  been  boosted  during 
the  Summer  as  a  result  of  the  bal¬ 
anced  Green  Acres  program. 

Another  good  example  of  the  proj¬ 
ect  can  be  found  on  the  Ellery 
Township  farm  of  Everet  S.  Peter¬ 
son,  who  now  has  15  acres  in  ladino 
and  six  in  birdsfoot.  He  says  his 
milk  production  in  the  Fall  has 
doubled  during  the  past  two  years 
because  his  pastures  remain  green. 
In  1950,  Mr.  Peterson  combined  his 
ladino  patch,  taking  200  pounds  of 
seed  from  three  acres.  This  hay  was 
cut  in  October,  considered  .very  late 
for  this  region,  yet  the  quality  was 
excellent  and  the  seed  was  worth 
more  than  the  earlier  hay  would 
have  been. 

Today  Mr.  Peterson  has  50  acres 
in  permanent  pasture  and  25  acres  in 
rotation.  He  plans  to  seed  permanent 
pastures  to  ladino  because  it  starts 
earlier.  He  has  been  able  to  cut 
down  the  grain  bills  on  his  herd  of 
30  Holsteins  and  still  maintain  maxi¬ 
mum  production.  By  cutting  his 
ladino  earlier  this  year,  he  expects 
double  the  production  he  had  when 
it  was  cut  for  seed. 

The  Green  Acres  project  which  fits 
ideally  into  the  widely  different  type 
farms  found  in  Western  New  York, 
is  not  a  specialized  program.  It  may 
be  varied  to  meet  individual  require¬ 
ments.  On  poorly  drained  farms,  a 
complete  grass  program  is  best, 
which  means  growing  long-lived 
legumes,  such  as  birdsfoot  trefoil, 
and  grassland  fertilization  to  keep 
them  growing,  once  established.  On 
these  farms,  where  corn  and  grain 
cannot  be  grown  to  advantage  except 
on  small  acreages  grassland  farming 
offers  the  best  method  of  getting  the 
most  return  per  acre  at  lowest  cost. 

On  lighter  soils,  where  there  is 
better  drainage,  grain  and  corn  may 
be  grown  year  after  year  in  rotation 
with  forage  and  hay.  For  these, 
alfalfa  fits  in  as  an  ideal  Green  Acres 
legume.  But  most  farms  are  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  these  two-  types  of  land,  with 
both  bottomland  and  hill  areas,  and 
here  the  combination  is  best. 

Earle  W.  Gage 


The  Green  Acres  program  has  paid  off  on  many  York  State  farms,  just  as 
comparable  methods  have  proven  to  be  good  farm  husbandry  through¬ 
out  New  England.  Here  the  mixed  herd  of  Holsteins  and  Guernseys  on  the 
dairy  farm  of  John  Talario,  Oxford,  New  Haven  County,  Conn.,  are  produc¬ 
ing  well  on  the  improved  pasture  shown. 
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HOLD  IT!  IT’S  NOT  SAFE  TO  TRY  FOR 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURS  OF  WORK 
FROM  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS! 


STEADY!  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "BETTER"  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY  START  TO  BREAK 
DOWN  AT  100  HOURS.  LONGER  RUNNING  MAY  MEAN  TROUBLE! 


delivers  more  work  for  your  dollar! 


ROLL  RIGHT  ALONG  FOR  A  FULL 
150-HOURS  OF  SAFE  OPERATION  OF 
YOUR  GASOLINE  TRACTOR  WITH  VEEDOL 
...A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  —  by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  —  by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  —  by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  . .  ., 
For  your  passenger  cars  .  . ,  trucks  .  .  .  tractor*. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 


% 
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Don’t  Gamble 
On  Water  for  Crops 


Investigate  The 

JOHNSON  Ve  DRIVE 

The  Johnson  Gear  Drive  has  outstand¬ 
ing  engineering  features  that  pay  big 
dividends  . .  .  delivers  unfailing  service, 
24  hours  a  day — day  in  and  day  out — 
assuring  low-cost  water  for  bumper 
crops  and  more  profits. 

Thousands  in  successful  use  on  farms 
all  over  the  United  States.  Readily  avail¬ 
able  in  types  and  sizes  to  meet  the  needs 
of  small  or  large  acreage.  The  Johnson 
Right  Angle  Drive  excels  in  these  fea¬ 
tures  : — 

•  MODERN  DESIGN 

•  COOLER  OPERATING  TEMPERATURE 

•  LUBRICATION  OVER  WIDE  SPEED  RANGE 
•  QUIETNESS  OF  OPERATION 
•  ALL  WEATHER  SERVICE 

•  COMPACTNESS  •  EFFICIENCY 

•  LOW  COST  OPERATION 

Don't  gamble  on  rain  for  thirsty  crops.  Get 
the  facts  on  the  Johnson  Gear  Drive.  Send  for 
FREE  Illustrated  Folder. 

- MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY  —  —  — 

JOHNSON  GEAR  l  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

921  Parker  St.,  Berkeley,  California 
Please  send  me  FREE  Illustrated  Folder 

NAME _ _ 

RFD  &  BOX  NO _ _ 

CITY _ 


_ST  ATE_ 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  ^prices. 

SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN* 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.  Y. 


Farm- Size  CHAIN  SAW 
MAKES  MONEY  OFF  W00DL0T 

Make  money  off  timber 
on  you^  own  land — 
prepare  logs  and  firewood  to  sell — cut  on 
contract  for  others. 

lyBrTTTyTOTTni  This  2-cycle,  34-lb. 

one  man  chain  cuts 
twice  the  timber  at  half  the  cost  of  some 
other  saws. 

It’s  portable — 
easy  to  operate — 
low-priced  for  farm  use  with  all  the  features 
of  higher  cost  models. 

ORDER  NOW 

Send  For:  A  GOLDMINE  IN  TREES 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 

Dept.  7753 -B 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  513  S.  West  Ave. 


CUT  TIMBER 


CUT  FENCE  POSTS 


Farm  labor  and  materials  short¬ 
ages  are  only  just  beginning,  with 
the  worst  yet  to  come,  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  learned  dur¬ 
ing  the  final  two  weeks  of  last 
month.  The  increased  t&mpo  of  war 
orders  will  drain  more  workers  off 
the  land.  Although  need  for  farm 
machinery  will  be  15  per  cent  higher, 
supplies  of  these  machines  in  the  last 
quarter  of  this  year  are  scheduled  to 
drop  20  per  cent  lower.  Against,  a  15 
per  cent  greater  demand  for  fertil¬ 
izers,  there  will  be  only  five  per 
cent  more  nitrogen,  10  per  cent  more 
potash,  and  the  superphosphate 
supplies  will  actually  fall  lower. 

There  were  very  few  suggestions 
about  what  to  do  to  head  off  the 
crisis  everybody  described  as  cer¬ 
tain.  Most  witnesses  blamed  the 
National  Production  Authority,  the 
defense  agency  charged  with  allo¬ 
cating  scarce  materials.  Even  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  indirectly  accused  NPA  of 
blindness  to  the  needs  of  farmers.  He 
said  he  is  gradually  succeeding  in 
bringing  to  NPA  a  realization  of  the 
importance  of  farmers’  needs,  which 
suggests  both  that  the  understand¬ 
ing  did  not  previously  exist  and  also 
that  it  still  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.  Brannan  gave  an  overall 
picture  of  farm  needs  and  of  the  im¬ 
portance  in  the  defense  picture  that 
these  needs  be  met.  Other  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  officials  testi¬ 
fied  about  specific  shortage  items  — 
farm  machinery,  pesticides,  fertil¬ 
izers.  ^ 

Brannan  was  pessimistic  about 
future  supplies  of  farm  machinery 
and  of  fertilizers.  The  pesticide  situ¬ 
ation,  he  thought,  would  be  satis¬ 
factory.  He  seemed  to  be  hinting  that 
the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
should  do  something  to  get  more 
generous  allocations  of  scarce  ma¬ 
terials  from  the  National  Production 

\  Authority.  Most  witnesses  ageed  that 
Brannan  is  doing  a  pretty  fair  job  of 
trying  to  get  materials  for  agri¬ 
cultural  purposes.  And  they  also 
agreed  that  NPA  is  doing  a  very 
poor  job. 

About  the  only  concrete  suggestion 
during  the  hearings  which  bore  any 
signs  of  being  practical  was  that  of 
being  practical  was  that  of  a  chemi¬ 
cal  company  executive.  He  asked  for 
a  higher  ceiling  price  on  sulphur, 
needed  to  make  the  sulphuric  acid 
which,  in  turn,  is  needed  to  manu¬ 
facture  superphosphate  fertilizers. 
This  witness  said  that  a  $1.00-per- 
ton  increase  in  sulphur  prices  would 
mean  only  an  11  or  12-cent  raise  in 
the  per  ton  prices  of  superphos¬ 
phates.  On  the  other  hand,  he  said, 
the  higher  price  would  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  to  import  sulphur  from  abroad 
and  would  also  make  it  economically 
possible  to  bring  marginal  U.  S. 
sources  into  production. 

I  Steel,  it  would  appear  from  the 
hearings,  is  the  limiting  factor,  not 
only  on  farm  machinery,  but  on  pro¬ 
duction  of  other  types  of  fertilizers. 
In  the  case  of  nitrogen,  the  only 
shortage  is  of  plant  facilities  and 
building  these  would  take  consider¬ 
able  steel.  With  steel  plants  running 
at  full  capacity,  everybody  is  still 
competing  for  the  metal  and  the 
shortages  get  worse  and  worse  as 
defense  production  increases.  Farm 
needs  even  compete  with  each  other. 
Brannan  said"  he  assigned  some  steel 
for  extra  nitrogen  facilities  by  tak¬ 
ing  the  steel  from  what  would  have 
been  allocations  for  food  processing 
plants.  Brannan  is  “given”  steel  by 
NPA  and  he,  in  turn,  allocates  the 
steel  among  the  various  farm  uses. 
He  was  afraid  that  his  diversion  of 
food-processing  steel  to  nitrogen 
plants  might  not  be  approved  by 
NPA. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  the 
situation  in  the  farm  field  which 
finds  farmers  competing  with  them¬ 
selves. 

Many  farm  bloc  legislators  are  de¬ 
manding  extra  steel  for  freight  cars 
to  relieve  harvest-time  transpor¬ 
tation  shortages.  Others  want  steel 
allocated  for  road  building  and  road 
improvement  in  the  rural  areas,  both 
for  defense  truck  transportation  and 
farm-to-market  transportation.  The 
dairy  equipment  manufacturers  just 


recently  told  NPA  they  will  be  in 
a  desperate  situation  by  1952  because 
of  lack  of  materials. 

With  this  confused  battling  for 
scarce  materials  as  between  in¬ 
dustries  and  even  within  industries, 
the  fact  remains  that  the  National 
Production  Authority  is  the  govern¬ 
ment  agency  least  competent  to 
handle  any  difficult  problem.  With 
thousands  of  newly-hired  employees, 
most  of  whom  get  in  each  other’s 
way  and  few  of  whom  have  much 
idea  of  what  the  others  are  doing; 
with  countless  industry  advisory 
committees  pulling  against  each 
other  at  least  part  of  the  time;  NPA 
starts  confused  before  it  tackles  the 
simplest  of  puzzles. 

If  the  Senate  Agriculture  Commit¬ 
tee  investigation  does  nothing  else, 
it  has  already  unearthed  a  good  deal 
of  the  incredible  confusion  within 
NPA.  If  the  probe  results  in  any 
improvement  at  all  in  that  direction, 
a  great  deal  of  good  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

But  that  ^has  been  about  all  of 
value  uncovered  in  the  two-week 
investigation. 

*  *  *  *  * 

Price  support  levels  on  1952-crop 
oats,  barley,  rye  and  grain  sorghums 
have  been  raised  from  the  1951  level 
of  75  per  cent  of  parity  to  80  per 
cent  of  parity.  This  is  only  one  of 
many  Department  of  Agriculture 
moves  toward  assuring  as  large  as 
possible  production  of  feed  grains 
next  year. 

Cattle  raisers  have  been  holding 
back  for  breeding,  and  perhaps  even 
because  of  price  control  uncertain¬ 
ties,  and  total  cattle  population 
should  be  at  an  all-time  record  when 
January,  1952,  figures  are  released. 
A  large  fall  pig  crop  and  very  large 
poultry  numbers  are  also  expected. 
The  drop  in  sheep  numbers  has  ap¬ 
parently  ended,  and  a  modest  in¬ 
crease  should  be  apparent  next 
January. 

All  in  all,  demands  on  feed  grain 
supplies  should  be  so  great  as  to 
keep  market  prices  well  above  sup¬ 
port  levels.  USDA  visions  the  80  per 
cent  of  parity  on  these  crops  and 
90  per  cent  on  such  others  as  corn 
and  wheat  as  merely  an  assurance  to 
grain  farmers  that  a  huge  crop  will 
not  result  in  ,too  bad  a  break  in  the 
mai  ket. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee 
first  voted  to  kill  all  tax  exemptions 
for  cooperatives  which  have  more 
than  $100,000  in  assets  and  to  seri¬ 
ously  curtail  tax  exemptions  for  even 
the  smaller  co-ops. 

Then  came  the  storm,  and  the 
Committee  voted  all  cooperative 
tax  exemptions  but  one  back  into  the 
new  tax  bill  it  was  considering.  The 
one  exception  was  the  fact  that  the 
Committee  made  subject  to  regular 
corporation  taxes  any  cooperative 
earnings  which  are  not  paid  out  in 
dividends  in  one  form  or  another  or 
definitely  allocated.  Even  this  taxing 
of  “unallocated  reserves”  stands  a 
very  good  chance  of  getting  knocked 
out  of  the  tax  bill  before  it  gets  en¬ 
tirely  through  the  legislative  pro¬ 
cesses. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Committee 
approved  a  provision  in  the  bill  al¬ 
ready  passed  by  the  House  which 
would  exempt  agricultural  fairs 
from  the  admissions  tax.  This  is  a 
change  long  sought  by  farm  organi¬ 
zations.  But  where  the  House  gave 
a  blanket  exemption,  the  Senate 
Committee  voted  that  the  exemption 
would  apply  only  when  none  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  fair  went  to  any 
individuals  or  to  any  other  purpose 
than  operation,  maintenance  and  im¬ 
provement  Of  the  fair. 

Harry  Lando 


SEE  THE  NEW 


NEW  YORK 

Alabama,  J.  LaVerne  Ingalsbe 
Antwerp,  Harold  A.  Northrop 
Arcade,  Clinton  Copeland 
Atlanta,  Steuben  Farm  Supply 
Auburn,  Alexander  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
Ballston  Spa,  A.  L.  Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
Bath,  Your  Farm  Supply  Store 
Bergen,  Kaiser-Wilcox  Corporation 
Blossvale,  Jay's  Sales  &  Service 
Boonville,  Franklin  Farm  &  Auto  Service 
Bouckville,  Fred  L.  Staley 
Brier  Hill,  Schermerhorn  Bros. 

Callicoon,  Callicoon  Tractor  Sales  &  Service 
Canandaigua,  Coryn  Farm  Supplies 
Canton,  Smith  &  White 
Cassadaga,  Cassadaga  Motors 
Central  Bridge,  Grantier  Hdwe.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Chateaugay,  Spellman  &  Ryan 
Chester,  Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
Cobleskill,  Coons  Sales  &  Service 
Collins,  Wilson’s 

Coopers  Plains,  Coopers  Plains  Sales  &  Service 
Dansville,  Harold  Chittenden 

Darien  Center,  Sockett's  Farm  Service 

x 

Deansboro,  Claude  M.  Hinman  Sales 

Delhi,  Rosa  Farm  Sales 

Dolgeville,  Cotton  &  Dunning  Farm  Supply 

Dover  Plains,  Wyman's  Garage 

East  Aurora,  Bush  Bros.,  Inc. 

East  Randolph,  Ed  Gumienik 

East  Syracuse,  Fisher's  Implement  Sales 

Eliicottville,  William  R.  Hintz  » 

Fly  Creek,  Farmers  Supply  Co. 

Franklin,  O'Hara  Farm  Implement  Sales 
Franklinville,  Graham  &  Gorecki 
Friendship,  Frank  E.  Bollinger 
Fulton,  Doty  Oil  Co. 

Genoa,  Genoa  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 

Gouverneur,  Trerise  &  Hutt 

Grand  Gorge,  Sauveur's  Garage 

Groton,  Van  Marter  &  Son 

Hancock,  Peaslee's  Garage 

Hemlock,  John  P.  Dooley 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Homer,'Briggs-Oliver 

Hornell,  S.  Hollands'  Sons 

Hunt,  Nunda  Farm  Implement  Co. 

llion,  Hubbell’s  Farm  Service 

La  Fayette,  Field’s  Farm  Implement  Sales 

Leonardsville,  Allen  &  Wilson 

Macedon  Center,  Gordon  Camp 

Malone,  Boyer  Motor  Sales 

Marathon,  Charles  H.  Sawyer 

Middleburg,  Chips  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 

Middleport,  Clayton  &  Dickinson 

Millerton,  Scoland  Farm  Machinery 
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Milton,  W.  Freehoffer,  Inc. 

Monsey,  Monsey  Garage 

Montgomery,  Montgomery  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
Mount  Morris,  Donovan  Sales  &  Service 
Munnsville,  Diehl-Kroneck  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 
Nelliston,  Hawkins  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
Newport,  Hathaway  and  Waller 
North  Syracuse,  Carl  H.  Towsley,  Inc. 

North  Troy,  Hurley's  Garage 

Norwich,  Grannis  &  Stratton 

Owego,  Birch  &  Buck  Farm  Implement  Sales 

Panama,  Pardee  Motor  Sales 

Penn  Yan,  Fullagar  and  World 

Pike,  Pike  Garage 

Poughkeepsie,  J.  E.  Andrews  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Pulaski,  Loucks  Sales  &  Service 

Rathbone,  Farrand  Brothers 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Rush,  Rush  Motors  *  * 

Saranac,  Alexander's  Garage 
Saugerties,  Knaust  Motors,  Inc. 

Sheridan,  Main  Motors 
South  Lansing,  Moravec's  Garage 
Thornwood,  Stark  Garden  Supplies 
Tyrone,  Tyrone  Motors 

Union  Hill,  Union  Hill^Tractor  &  Sales  Co.,  Inc, 

Valois,  Sutphen  &  Welch 

Van  Hornesville,  Cecil  C.  Harrad 

Walton,  Benedict  Machine  Shop 

Waterloo,  Richard  E.  O'Brien 

West  Albany,  Abele  Farm  Equipment  Corp, 

Whitehall,  Whitehall  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  Inc, 

Wilson,  Thomas  Brawn 

Windsor,  Farm  Machine  Service 

Wolcott,  Jack  Lancy 


VERMONT 

Bennington,  James  F.  Nelson,  Inc, 

Burlington,  R.  Z.  Campbell  &  Sons 
Derby,  J.  H.  Morin  &  Sons 
Enosburg  Falls,  La  Rose  Garage 
Fair  Haven,  Harry  R.  Proctor 
Georgia  Center,  Jack  Klecka 
Lyndonville,  Blake’s  Garage 
Marshfield,  Ralph  W.  Wells 
Vergennes,  Miller  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

Waitsfield,  Palmer  R.  Gaylord 
Windsor,  Ayers  Fuel  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Ayer,  R.  W.  Thayer  Tractor  Co. 

Belchertown,  Hampshire  Farm  Equipment  Co, . 
Brighton,  Weatherbee  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

East  Whately,  Maiewski  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
New  Braintree,  Donald  Adams  Farm  Machinery 
North  Agawam,  DiDonato  Sales  &  Service 
Stockbridge,  Arthur  L.  Rpgers 
Westboro,  Goodall  &  Son 

CONNECTICUT 
Glastonbury,  Midway  Garage 
Hamden,  Nichols  &  Son 
New  Milford,  Slowick's 
Norwich,  Bennett's  Garage 
Shelton,  Al  Preston's  Garage 
Somers,  Somers  Farm  Supply 
Thompson,  Joseph  Babula 
Windsor,  Connecticut  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Franklin,  Mahoney's  Garage 
Nashua,  George  E.  Therrien 
Plaistow,  Calbert  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Rochester,  Atlantic  Machine  &  Equipment  Corp. 
Walpole,  R.  N.  Johnson,  Inc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

East  Providence,  J.  S.  Main  Equipment  Co. 

MAINE 

Belfast,  Grady  Machine  Co. 

South  Gardiner,  Nott  Bros.  Equipment  Co. 

South  Paris,  Farm  Equipment  Service 
Westbrook,  Belanger  Brothers 


. .  .THE  NEW  AND  FAR  MORE  POWERFUL 

FERGUSON  "30" 


All  over  America,  farmers  are  witnessing 
the  most  amazing  performance  in  tractor 
history! 

Much  of  the  greatness  of  the  Ferguson 
“30”  is  due  to  the  revolutionary  Ferguson 
System.  Some  of  it  to  a  20%  increase  in 
the  power  of  its  engine. 

But  the  really  outstanding  feature  of  the 
Ferguson  “30”  is  its  torque  performance 
(lugging  power).  This  great  lugging  power 
pulls  you  through  the  tight  spots  with  ease 
. .  .  with  no  shifting  of  gears  ...  no  stopping 
to  “rev”  up  .the  engine  .  .  .  keeps  you  going 
where  other  tractors  quit! 


And  there  are  many,  many  more  features 
of  the  great  new  Ferguson  “30”  to  see  and 
to  discuss  with  your  Ferguson  Dealer  .  .  ; 
features  that  give  you  far  more  value  for  the 
dollars  you  invest  in  your  tractor.  Tele¬ 
phone  the  Ferguson  Dealer  nearest  you  for 

a  demonstration  of  the  new  Ferguson  “30”i 

♦ 

1  *TORQUE  EXPLAINED 

Ask  your  Ferguson  Dealer  for  a 
FREE  copy  of  "The  Axe  and  the 
Wrench”,  the  simple  story  of  torque 
and  what  it  means  in  your  farm 
tractor.  If  your  dealer  can’t  supply 
it,  write  us  at  the  address  below. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


HUB  MOTOR 

67  Huntington  St. 
Cortland,  New  York 


SALES,  INC. 

P.  0.  Box  358 
Springfield,  Mass. 


Copyright  1961  by  Harry  Foryoeoti,  too, 
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THE  SELLING  SEASON  WAS  AT  ITS 
HEIGHT  AN 0  (T  LOOKED  LIKE  CAR 
f ROUBLE  WOULD  MAKE  ME  LATE 
TOR  AN  IMPORTANT  APPOINTMENT 


THEN  THE  MECHANIC  CAME  TO 
THE  RESCUE.  "ALL  yOU  NEED,  * 
HE  SAID,  *  IS  A  NEW  FUEL  PUMP. 


AND  TO  HIM  WE  JOB  WAS  DUCK 
SOUP  BECAUSE  HE  HAD  A  GENUINE 
FORD  FUEL  PUMP  RIGHT  IN  STOCK. 


HE  TOLD  ME'  " GENUINE  FORD 
PARTS  SAVE  YOU  TIME  AND  MONEY 
BECAUSE  THEY'RE  MADE  RIGHT 
TO  Frr  RIGHT  TO  LAST  LONGER  f 


"a  an  Tucec  nPDPPS  PROVED  TO  ME- IT  PfflS 


SMMLABLE  AT  ALL  FORD  DEALERS  AND  INDEPENDENT  GARAGES  THAT  DISPLAY  THIS  SIGN 


The  Titan ,  Jr. 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.S. 


This  lightweight  cutting  marvel  has  all  the  newest  features  offered  in 
power  saws  today.  Automatic  clutch,  swivel  bar,  recoil  starter,  roller 
bearing  throughout.  Cuts  ©in  any  position. 

LOW  IN  COST.  „  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  LOWEST  IN  UPKEEP. 

Parts  and  servicd  always  available  at  your  local  dealer. 


n  ~  a  Distributors 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  new  CANAAN,  Connecticut 


October  6,  1951 


When  Fall  Comes  to  New  England 


Our  forests  of  hardwood,  which 
cover  most  of  the  hillsides  around 
us,  are  taking  on  a  riot  of  color.  It 
is  interesting  to  observe  the  coloring 
with  which  each  kind  of  tree  bedecks 
itself.  The  birches,  beech  and  poplar 
are  dressed  in  shades  of  yellow;  l'ock, 
or  hard  maples  in  a  mixture  of  red 
and  yellow,  and  the  white  and  red 
maples  in  shades  of  red.  Some  ash 
foliage  have  patches  and.  veinings  of 
purple  while  the  basswood  always 
clothes  itself  in  yellow.  Amid  all  this 
color  the  green  of  groves  and  scat¬ 
tered  trees  of  pine  and  spruce  stand 
out  conspicuously* 

This  show  of  color  on  our  forests 
gives  warning  that  we  have  only  a 
limited  time  in  which  to  gather  in 
any  crops  that  may  not  be  already 
harvested,  for  soon  the  nights  will 
be  cold  enough  to  freeze  the  surface 
of  the  earth  and  form  ice  on  pools 
of  water.  It  also  gives  warning  that 
we  must  be  about  that  fall  plowing 
or  we  may  find  some  morning  that 
the  ground  is  frozen  too  solidly. 
Very  late  plowing  will  break  up  the 
winter  quarters  formed  by  some 
forms  of  insect  pests,  especially  wire- 
worms  and  white  grubs,  and  the  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  cold  of  Winter  will 
kill  most  of  these  insects.  Sometimes 
it  is  best  to  wait  until  very  late  to 
plow  some  particular  piece  of  ground 
for  this  reason.  One  Fall  we  worked 
an  entire  day  plowing  sod  that  was 
heavily  infested  with  wireworms. 
They  could  be  seen  by  the  hundreds 
in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  on 
the  sides  of  the  furrow  slices.  The 
next  Spring  we  planted  potatoes  on 
that  piece  of  ground  and  there  were 
very  few  potatoes  showing  work  of 
wireworms  or  white  grubs.  The 
exposure  wiped  out  that  heavy  in¬ 
festation  almost  completely. 

There  are  always  small  jobs  of  re¬ 
pairs  to  the  buildings  to  be  made  in 
the  Fall.  It  may  sometimes  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage  to  let  those  inside  the  build¬ 
ings  wait  until  the  arrival  of  really 
cold  weather,  and  to  do  those  on  the 
outside  with  greater  comfort  before 
it  gets  really  cold;  greater  pains 
consequently  are  likely  to  be  taken 
for  a  good  job.  Roofs  need  special  at¬ 
tention,  for  any  loose  goofing  may  be 
torn  completely  off  in  winter  gales. 
If  this  occurs,  it  will  be  well  nigh 
impossible  before  Spring  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  that  will  give  a  tight  roof.  For 
any  needed  concrete  work  it  is  es¬ 
pecially  desirable  to  get  it  done  be¬ 
fore  cold  weather.  While  concrete 
can  be  handled  successfully  in  very 
cold  weather  if  the  right  methods 
are  used,  it  is  more  practical  under 
most  farm  conditions  to  lay  concrete 
before  there  is  danger  of  its  freezing 
for  at  least  a  week  after  it  is  laid. 

Fall  is  an  especially  good  time  to 
exterminate  rats  around  the  premi¬ 
ses.  Even  if  their  presence  has  not 
been  noticed,  a  careful  examination 
of  places  where  they  might  hide,  or 
have  runs,  will  often  show  that  there 
are  some  around.  In  any  case  it  is 
still  a  good  move  to  put  out  a  few 
unpoisoned  baits  so  that  one  may 
know  if  a  drove  arrives  some  night. 
We  bait  with  a  few  kernels  of  corn. 
If  this  corn  is  taken,  we  renew  it 
until  we  have  the  rats  coming  to 
the  baits  regularly;  then  we  substi¬ 
tute  the  poisoned  bait  and  keep  re¬ 
newing  it  daily  until  the  rats  and 
mice  stop  taking  it.  It  is  important 
that  the  place  where  the  bait  is 


placed  be  dry,  otherwise  the  poisoned 
bait  will  lose  some  of  its  effective¬ 
ness.  If  the  runs  used  by  the  rats 
cannot  be  found  readily,  runs  in 
which  to  put  baits  can  be  easily  pro¬ 
vided:  set  a  board  on  edge  about 
three  inches  from  the  cellar  wall  and 
lean  its  top  against  the  wall.  As  rats 
move  about  the  cellar,  they  are  like¬ 
ly  to  run  behind  the  board.  The  same 
method  can  be  used  outdoors  in 
areas  where  rats  appear.  We  have 
found  that,  by  making  a  daily  job  of 
tending  rat  baits,  we  can  keep  our 
premises  clean  enough  of  rats  and 
mice  so  that  we  very  seldom  see 
any  damage  caused  by  either  one.  If 
an  entire  community  would  unite  in 
a  campaign  of  rat  destruction,  it 
would  be  more  effective;  also  it 
would  ,be  much  longer  before  rats 
again  became  troublesome.  But  there 
are  usually  enough  people  who  pre¬ 
fer  to  let  others  kill  the  rats  so  that 
no  thorough  job  can  be  done.  During 
the  Summer  rats,  in  lar,ge  numbers, 
move  to  the  fields  and  woods,  living 
off  the  country.  They  find  shelter  in 
old  stone  walls,  dig  burrows  in  thick¬ 
ets  of  raspberry  and  blackberry 
bushes,  make  their  runs  beneath 
piles  of  wood,  brush  or  in  almost  any 
hiding  place.  Meanwhile  these  ver¬ 
min  are  breeding  with  rapid  increase. 
With  the  approach  of  cold  weather 
they  seek  protected  winter  quarters. 
The  fact  that  one’s  premises  are  free 
from  rats  in  early  October  therefore 
does  not  guarantee  against  heavy 
infestation  by  November. 

It  is  important  in  early  Fall  to  go 
over  chimneys,  smokepipes,  stoves 
and  furnaces  before  they  are  called 
upon  for  continuous,  and  sometimes 
extreme,  service.  Crumbling  bricks 
and  mortar  falling  out  of  the  joints 
mean  that  the  chimneys  "should  by 
all  means  be  relaid.  Smokepipe  that 
is  rusty,  has  holes,  or  patches  ready 
to  fall  apart  should  be  replaced  with 
new.  Wood  and  coal  burning  stoves 
and  furnaces  should  be  put  in  such 
condition  that  fire  cannot  fall  out  of 
them;  the  pipes  and  burners  of  oil 
burning  stoves  and  furnaces  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned.  One  should 
make  certain  there  is  no  leakage  of 
oil  from  cracked  pipes  or  threaded 
joints.  Even  a  heating  system  in  good 
condition  should  be  inspected  fre¬ 
quently  during  the  cold  season,  for 
both  continuous  and  severe  winter 
may  cause  some  part  to  weaken  and 
become  unsafe.  Neglect  in  putting 
and  keeping  things  right  may  cause  a 
fire  that  will  destroy  valuable 
property  and  perhaps  take  precious 
lives.  H.  l.  s. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  5.75 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 
I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 
Living  on  a  Little  Land, 

George  P.  Deyoe . 3.95 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

Sales  Tax.) 


This  combination  cold  storage-packing  house-retail  store  building  has  re¬ 
cently  been  erected  at  Blue  Jay  Orchards,  Bethel,  Conn.  Designed  by  the 
owner,  Robert  Josephy,  the  storage  room  is  insulated  with  eight  inches  of 
cork  in  the  walls  and  14  inches  in  the  ceiling.  The  ammonia  refrigeration 
system  will  hold  10,000  bushels  of  apples  at  33  degrees  F.,  and  air  purifi¬ 
cation  has  also  been  installed.  The  packing  room  serves  also  for  retail  sales. 
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Pastoral  Parson 


A  group  of  preachers,  the  Parson 
included,  has  recently  been  attend¬ 
ing  the  sessions  of  a  course  in 
psychiatry.  Though  it  may  seem 
strange  that  such  a  group  would  be 
interested  in  taking  time  from  their 
busy  days  for  the  study  of  that  sub¬ 
ject,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
necessary  that  anyone,  who  gives 
understanding  personal  counsel,  be 
aware  of  the  ’wide  field  of  person¬ 
ality  conflict.  The  ancients  believed 
that  this  problem  lay  entirely  with¬ 
in  the  scope  of  religious  leaders,  and 
physicians  of  those  days  made  no 
effort  to  treat  it.  Then,  for  centuries, 
both  groups  neglected  it.  Only  about 
100  years  ago  was  any  effort  made 
seriously  to  undertake  a  study  of  the 
subject.  Today,  the  scientist  is  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  religious^  leader  for  help 
in  a  problem  whiclwn  a  very  special 
way  lies  within  the  field  of  both. 

Despite  every  effort  of  scientific 
approach,  the  incidence  of  person¬ 
ality  conflicts  is  growing  rapidly. 
This  is  not  so  in  the  more  settled 
occupations,  where  tensions  are  not 
so  sustained.  Among  primitive 
people  in  the  Marshall  Islands  for 
instance,  not  even  one  case  appeared 
in  a  number  equal  to  a  large  Ameri¬ 
can  city  group  which  would  show 
200  cases.  One  speaker  stated  that 
these  afflictions  cannot  be  classified 
as  diseases  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word;  no  germ,  or  apparent 
physical  condition  can  be  deter¬ 
mined  as  a  causative  fact.  The  vic¬ 
tims  range  through  all  strata  of  so¬ 
ciety,  many  of  them  being  of  genius 
mentality. 

One  widely  accepted  thought  is 
that  such  illnesses  may  be  termed 
“illness  of  the  personality.”  Some¬ 
where  within  the  individual  there 
arises  an  inability  to  cope  with  life 
under  certain  strained  conditions  of 
our  modern  existence;  consequently 
the  individual  builds  a  wall  between 
his  personal  self  and  society.  Some 
scientists  go  as  far  as  to  state  that 
the  basic  cause  of  psychic  difficulty 
is  actually  an  illness  of  our  culture. 
These  students  of  the  subject  be¬ 
lieve  that  all  '  fundamental  per¬ 
sonality  conflicts  fvithin  the  individ¬ 
ual  are  of  an  essentially  religious 
nature.  In  accordance  with  this  be¬ 
lief,  they  state  that  the  fundamental 
difficulties  arise  out  of  conflicts  of 
adjustment  of  personal  ideals  to  the 
culture  within  which  the  individual, 
must  live.  It  is  from  this  pattern  of 
thinking  that  they  derive  the  idea 
that  religious  leaders  should  take 
great  interest  in  the  problem.  It 
appears  that  science  is  at  last  con¬ 
fessing  itself  insufficient  for  modem 
life  and  that  people  need  spiritual 
reserves  for  modern  living. 

One  of  the  really  great  obstacles 
in  fulfilling  the  needs  in  this  field 
lies  in  the  difficulty  of  reaching  those 
in  need  of  assistance  before  their 
trouble  becomes  acute.  Hundreds  of 
cases  of  early  psychological  difficulty 
could  be  solved  without  recourse  to 
hospitalization  and  its  consequent 


high  cost.  Cure  in  such  instances 
might  well  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  prolonged  anguish  and  doubt 
which  accompany  severe  cases. 

Human  beings  are  strange  bundles 
of  superstitions  and  fears.  Many  per¬ 
sist  in  believing  that  the  mentally  ill 
are  incurable,  even  though  statistics 
have  disproven  that  belief.  We  carry 
with  us  the  age  old  superstition  of 
the  Western  World  that  any  con¬ 
fession  of  need  for  such  care  among 
our  friends  is  a  confession  of  shame, 
when  actually  it  is  far  from  it.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  unenlightened  atti¬ 
tude,  and  perhaps  because  of  anti- 
pated  costs,  it  is  most  difficult  to 
bring  counties,  or  other  govern¬ 
mental  units,  to  establish  adequate 
clinical  work. 

Meanwhile,  and  even  in  the  event 
that  an  enlightened  citizenry  does 
establish  such  clinics,  this  is  a  field 
in  which  the  physician  of  the  body 
and  the  physician  of  the  soul  must 
work  in  closest  cooperation  and  in 
sincere  mutual  understanding. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Water  Rights  Between 
Neighbors 

I  have  a  lake  on  my  property  that 
is  fed  by  a  stream  and  small  spring. 
The  stream  originates  somewhere 
further  back  in  the  mountains.  The 
main  stream  that  feeds  the  lake 
runs  through  the  land  of  a  man  who 
runs  a  boarding  house.  He  has  a 
large  swimming  pool  that  he  built 
about  two  years  ago.  In  order  to  fill 
this  pool,  he  dams  the  stream  and 
pumps  the  water  to  the  pool.  The 
reason  I  am  concerned  about  this  is 
that  the  stream  has  some  fish  in  it 
and  there  is  very  little  water  coming 
down  the  stream  because  it  is  being 
pumped  to  the  pool.  This  makes  the 
water  that  is  in  the  lake  warm  and 
tends  to  pollute  it. 

The  neighbors  below  me  are  also 
worried  because  they  water  their 
cattle  and  have  been  for  years  from 
the  stream.  Some  also  use  it  for 
drinking  purposes. 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  m.  m. 

It  seems  that  under  the  law  you 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  neigh¬ 
bor  above  you  from  using  that  water 
of  the  small  stream  that  goes  through 
his  land  and  down  on  to  yours,  to 
fill  his  swimming  pool,  even  though 
he  dams  the  stream  and  pumps  the 
water  from  it  for  his  pool.  The  law 
gives  one  the  right  to  make  any 
reasonable  use  of  a  stream  that  flows 
through  his-  land,  even  though  his 
use  of  it  may  damage  or  displease  a 
landowner  farther  down  the  stream. 
Your  neighbor’s  use  of  the  water  to 
fill  his  swimming  pool  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  reasonable  use.  Presum¬ 
ably,  none  of  the  water  is  wasted  by 
such  use,  for  after  serving  its  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  swimming  pool  it  has  to 
be  let  out,  and  it  would  naturally  find 
its  way  into  the  stream  again,  before 
it  reaches  your  land. 

The  fact  that  his  use  of  the  water 
is  for  commercial  purposes  does  not 
lessen  his  rights  in  the  matter. 

R.  D.  B. 


,  Photo:  D.  M.  Babbitt,  Flemington,  N.  J. 

Two  12  foot  self-propelled  combines  operating  in  a  1-acre  oats  field  in 
Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  was  a  rare  sight  this  past  season,  but  a  welcome 
one  under  present  conditions  with  shortage  of  labor  and  catchy  harvest 
weather.  Not  only  do  Mason  Bros,  of  Sand  Brook  take  care  of  their  own 
work,  but  they  do  custom  combining  for  farmers  of  Hunterdon  and  neigh¬ 
boring  sections  of  Somerset  and  Mercer  Counties.  They  report  approxi¬ 
mately  1,000  acres  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  harvested  with  these  two 
machines.  They  handle  up  to  three  acres  per  hour  with  each  machine  and 
have  done  as  high  as  60  acres  per  day  with  the  two  outfits.  They  also  do 
custom  corn  picking  with  self-propelled  picker.  Last  year  one  self-propelled 
picker  harvested  500  acres  in  the  community. 
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don’t  let 


winter  rust 


catch  you 


When  it’s  lay-up  time  for  your  farm  machinery  don’t  you 
be  caught  napping !  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  give  your 
equipment  complete  all-winter  protection. 

Let  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  give  the  proper  kind  of 
protection  to  your  valuable  machinery  NOW  for  longer 
life  and  bigger  profits ! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied 
with  a  rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows, 
cultivators,  discs  and  other  implements. 
This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust 
and  adds  years  of  usefulness  to  hard-to-get 
farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  603  resists  rust  formation 
on  inside  of  idle  engines  by  forming  a  last¬ 
ing  film.  Rust-Ban  603  gives  dependable, 
all-winter,  protective  coating  to  cylinders, 
pistons  and  other  inner  precision  parts.  For 
best  results  folloW  directions  when  using. 


Your  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR 

has  a  complete  line  of 
dependable  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts— Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD,  Esso  Tractor 
Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline— 
to  help  you  get  performance- 
plus  from  your  tractor, 
truck,  and  other  machinery. 

FOR  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  — 

ask  your  Esso  Farm 
Distributor  for  a  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  regularly 
published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New  Yorkl9,N.Y. 


You  can 
depend  on 


Farm 

Products 


ESSO  STANDARD  OIL  COMPANY 


\ 


I 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Animal  Fair 

YES,  all  the  birds  and  the  beasts  were  there, 
and  farmers  derived  both  pleasure 
and  benefits  as  participants  and  spectators  at 
this  year’s  annual  tan  bark  parade  of  the  best 
individuals  from  several  hundred  flocks  and 
herds. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  old  fat-backed, 
chuffy,  poor  producing  porkers  of  former 
years  to  the  modern  trim,  deep-hammed,  thick- 
loined  hog  of  today.  This  great  improvement 
in  type  is  due  to  selective  breeding,  based 
primarily  on  the  results  of  show  ring  plac- 
ings.  The  American  hog  of  1951  has  become 
one  of  our  most  efficient  and  profitable  farm 
animals. 

Sheep  have  likewise  undergone  a  marked 
change  for  the  better  as  a  result  of  competi¬ 
tive  placings  at  the  fairs.  Wool  production  has 
been  increased  in  quantity  and  improved  in 
quality.  Mutton  type,  correlated  with  early 
maturity  and  rapid  fattening  ability,  has  been 
emphasized  and  improved. 

With  •  the  beef  breeds  the  thick-fleshed, 
blocky,  good-doing  cattle  of  today  represent 
the  utmost  in  top  quality  beef,  efficiently  pro¬ 
duced.  It  is  only  a  comparatively  few  years 
ago  that  rangy,  coarse-boned,  low  dressing 
bullocks  were  the  rule.  Today  they  are  the 
exception.  Show  ring  standards  are  largely 
accountable  for  this  advancement. 

Dairy  cattle  present  the  greatest  contrast 
of  all.  The  champions  of  25  years  ago  would 
not  even  be  “in  the  money”  in  present-day 
competition.  This  great  improvement  in  type 
is  also  correspondingly  reflected  at  the  pail. 
Back  in  1925  a  female  with  a  record  of  10,000 
pounds  of  milk  in  365  days  attracted  wide¬ 
spread  attention.  Today  a  cow  with  twice  that 
production  rarely  wins  top  honors.  In  the 
great  dairy  cow  classes  at  the  recent  New 
York  State  Fair  and  the  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition  the  top  females  were  noted  for  their 
high  records  of  production,  as  well  as  for  de¬ 
sirable  type.  Form  and  function  have  thus 
been  combined  to  make  an  animal  of  superior 
ability  with  greater  profit  to  their  owners. 

Some  of  the  leading  dairy  breeds  have  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  schools  for  their  judges, 
where  they  are  instructed  in  desired  type.  In 
this  way  greater  uniformity  of  placings  is 
being  obtained.  Before  this  practice  was  es¬ 
tablished,  marked  differences  of  opinion  by 
judges  often  resulted  in  an  animal  winning 
top  honors  at  one  fair  and  not  doing  so  well 
at  another,  even  when  compared  with  some  of 
the  same  individuals.  This  system  could  well 
be  adopted  by  all  of  the  more  prominent  live¬ 
stock  breeds. 

While  our  fairs  have  been  of  great  help  for 
livestock  improvement,  too  much  stress  is 
often  given  to  excessive  fitting  and  showman¬ 
ship.  As  a  result,  the  more  wealthy  breeder 
has  a  considerable  advantage  over  the 
farmer  who  must  make  his  living  from  his 
livestock.  Special  utility  classes  for  grade  and 
non-highly  fitted  animals  could  well  be 
inaugurated  at  many  of  our  leading  fairs,  with 
benefit  in  increased  attendance  through  farmer 
interest,  as  well  as  improving  our  breeds  and 
types. 


The  Land,  and  Our  Obligation 

WHEN  Captain  John  Smith  landed  in 
Virginia  in  1607,  this  country  was  in¬ 
habited  by  some  800,000  Indians,  and  each 
one  of  them  had  2,400  acres  of  land  at  his  dis¬ 
posal.  Today,  344  years  later,  with  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  more  than  150  million,  the  amount  of 
land  per  person  has  ben  cut  to  12  acres;  and 
over  half  of  this  is  desert,  water  or  waste. 

Our  European  ancestors  had  never  before 
seen  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  peanuts  or 
tomatoes.  They  tested  these  Indian  crops, 
found  them  good,'  and  set  about  growing  them. 
Cotton,  another  crop  with  which  they  had  no 
experience,  grew  well  in  the  South.  Before 
anyone  realized  it,  we  were  planting  150 
million  acres  of  these  crops  every  year.  All 
these  new  crops  were  grown  in  rows.  So  the 
land  was  plowed,  the  crops  planted  and  culti¬ 
vated,  and  thus  we  began  to  develop  the 
most  destructive  type  of  farming  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

The  American  people  are  mechanically 
minded.  The  horse  and  his  manure  have 
virtually  disappeared.  The  2,000  tractors  of 
1910  grew  into  three  and  a  half  million  by 
1950.  Fences,  the  Maginot  Lines  against  ero¬ 
sion,  were  torn  out  to  make  larger  fields, 
which  meant  a  longer  sweep  of  wind  and 
water.  Dust  storms  developed,  great  gullies 
were  formed,  harbors  were  filled  with  mud, 
and  reservoirs  were  choked  with  fertile  top¬ 
soil  at  the  rate  of  one  to  three  per  cent  a  year. 

In  1607  all  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi 
except  the  prairies  in  Northern  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  had  been  covered  with  trees.  A 
squirrel  could  have  gone  from  Maine  to 
Louisiana  by  jumping  from  one  tree  to  the 
next.  These  trees  were  cut  down,  burned,  and 
done  away  with  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

One  would  have  thought  the  soil  was  very 
fertile,  but  the  organic  matter  was  soon  used 
up.  Then  we  finally  discovered  that  the  soil, 
having  been  leached  with  the  rains  of  centu¬ 
ries,  had  lost  all  its  soluble  substances  out 
to  sea. 

Because  the  handwriting  of  erosion  was 
plain  for  all  to  see,  strip  cropping,  contour 
farming,  growing  of  sod  crops,  and  planting 
of  forests,  eventually  got  under  way  —  but  not 
before  some  50  million  acres  of  good  land  had 
been  ruined.  We  have  had  to  use  lime  and 
then  fertilizers.  Last  year  we  applied  45 
million  tons,  enough  to  fill  a  line  of  40-ton 
freight  cars  extended  four  times  the  distance 
between  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Farmers,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  of  the  48 
States  and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  are  the  guardians  of  the  nation’s  land. 
To  them  is  given  the  obligation  to  see  to  it 
that  the  soil  is  conserved  and  made  increas¬ 
ingly  productive,  so  that  *  our  ever  gaining 
numbers  can  continue  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  abundance.  No  one  can  afford  to 
take  this  obligation  lightly. 


A  Concrete  Barnyard 

OF  the  many  improvements  a  man  can 
make  to  his  farm,  the  concreting  of  the 
barnyard  is  close  to  the  best.  The  books  all 
say  that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  do.  Common 
sense  says  that  the  barnyard  will  be  less 
littered.  The  dairy  inspector  says  that  sanitary 
regulations  will  be  more  easily  met.  The  hired 
hand  feels  sure  that  the  barn  will  be  cleaner. 
For  once,  the  cold  eye  of  science,  the  processes 
of  logic  and  good  old  practical  experience 
agree  that  the  barnyard  must  be  concreted. 
And  so  it  is  done. 

It  must  have  just  the  right  slope  so  that  it 
sheds  water  easily,  but  not  too  fast.  And  it 
must  be  smoothed  with  a  wooden  trowel  so  as 
to  leave  a  slight  roughness  for  good  footing. 
A  metal  trowel  makes  a  slick,  slippery  sur¬ 
face  that  is  dangerous  for  cattle  on  wet  or  icy 
mornings.  But  do  not  let  anyone  put  deep 
cross  marks  or  grooves  in  the  surface  unless 
the  pitch  is  unusually  steep.  That  makes  it 
hard  to  clean. 

The  scraper  blade  on  the  tractor  cleans  the 
yard  in  no  time.  The  cows  are  a  lot  cleaner 
arid  a  lot  happier.  The  tracking  into  the  barn 
is  l&ss.  The  smile  on  the  face  of  the  farmer 
and  the  extra  flourish  to  the  whistle  of  the 
hired  man  are  now  in  evidence.  The  concrete 
barnyard  is  to  all  concerned  a  matter  of  great 
satisfaction. 


October  6,  1951 

Who  Are  the  Farmers’  Friends? 

THE  officials  of  the  Dairymen’s  League,  and 
their  “Charlie  McCarthy”  —  otherwise 
known  as  the  Dairymen’s  League  News  —  are 
still  at  the  same  old  stand  trying  their  best  to 
mislead  dairy  farmers  and  keep  them  puzzled 
and  divided. 

The  Dairymen’s  League  News,  which  is  sus¬ 
tained  by  a  compulsory  assessment  on  League 
members  and  not  by  voluntary  subscription, 
criticizes  the  proposed  Class  III  (milk  for 
manufacture)  pricing  formula  as  not  being  in 
the  best  interests  of  dairymen.  The  fact  that 
the  proposal  will  net  the  producer  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  but  1  Vz  cents  a  hundred  more  in  his 
milk  check,  instead  of  a  minimum  of  10  cents, 
is  not  what  is  bothering  the  League  manage¬ 
ment.  They  are  singing,  as  usual,  the  dealer 
song.  They  want  a  lower,  not  a  higher,  Class 
III  producer  price,  and  they  also  want  their 
diversion  payments  back. 

If  the  League  pricing  formula,  also  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Bargaining  Agency,  were  in 
effect,  the  Class  III  price  would  be  45  cents 
less  than  the  present  Class  III  price  which  it¬ 
self  is  from  20  to  30  cents  less  than  the  average 
midwest  condensery  price.  That  would  mean 
that  the  uniform  price  to  producers  would  be 
at  least  22  cents  less  on  every  hundredweight 
of  milk.  v  > 

The  new  Class  III  price  proposed  by 
Washington  is,  as  has  been  previously  ex¬ 
plained,  bad  enough  as  it  is.  But  all  dairymen, 
regardless  of  affiliation,  should  realize  that  the 
proposal  of  the  League-Bargaining  Agency 
gang,  90  per  cent  of  whose  members  are  not 
allowed  to  vote  .individually  in  any  producer 
referendum,  is  definitely,  and  typically,  against 
farmers’  best  interests. 

The  Country  Family 

HEN  William  Westcott  of  Madison 
County,  N.  Y.,  died  last  month  at  the 
age  of  87,  he  left  surviving  nine  children  who 
have  41  children,  who  in  turn  already  have 
63  children — a  grand  total  of  113  descendants. 

Cities  are  famed  for  their  teeming  business 
and  their  high  finance,  for  their  crowded 
marts  and  their  towering  buildings,  for  their 
congested  streets  and  their  belching  smoke¬ 
stacks  —  and  for  people  who  live  hard  and 
die  young,  dissatisfied  and  unsatisfied.  The 
country  has  none  of  these.  Instead,  there  are 
green  hills  and  lush  valleys,  pink  blossoms 
in  the  Spring  and  yellow  harvests  in  the  Fall, 
the  country  store  and  the  village  church — and 
folks  who  live  simply  and  contentedly  and 
enjoy  to  the  fullest  all  the  fruits  of  a  quiet, 
peaceful  existence. 

There  is  plenty  of  reason,  therefore,  why 
it  is  in  the  country  where  the  family  flourishes 
to  the  fullest.  What  few  families  there  are  who 
live  out  their  lives  in  the  city,  do  so  in  spite 
of  their  surroundings,  not  because  of  them. 

Only  in  the  country  can  a  real  family  like 
the  Westcotts  be  born  and  raised  and  really 
live.  Their  duties  and  loyalties  as  members  of 
a  family  are  steadfastly  observed  as  nowhere 
else.  Thus  the  true  family  unit  prospers  and 
the  nation  grows  stronger. 

The  Westcott  family  can  be  justly  proud  of 
the  fulfilment  of  their  heritage.  They  are  a 
true  country  family. 


Brevities 

“Bless  the  Lord,  O  my  soul.  O  Lord  my  God, 
thou  are  very  great;  thou  art  clothed  with  honour 
and  majesty.”  —  Psa.  104: 1. 

After  livestock  and  poultry  have  been  exposed 
to  possible  disease  on  the  fair  circuit,  it  is  highly 
important  that  they  be  isolated  for  at  least  60 
days  when  they  are  returned  to  the  home  place. 
A  physical  examination  by  a  veterinarian  is  then 
also  advisable. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  fires  in  farm  dwell¬ 
ings  is  faulty  heating  equipment,  including 
chimneys  with  loose  bricks,  unlined  flues,  and 
stove  pipes  too  close  to  the  wall.  An  inspection 
and  elimination  of  these  hazards  will  greatly 
reduce  the  chances  of  fire. 

The  apple  industry  from  coast  to  coast,  tbgether 
with  many  allied  industries,  are  combining  to 
make  the  1951  National  Apple  Week  the  best  one 
since  the  project  started  back  in  1905.  The  dates 
are  Thursday,  October  25  to  Saturday  November 
3,  inclusive,  with  Halloween  the  traditional 
National  Apple  Day. 
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Gone  to  Grass... 
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IOT  only  in  the  vast  ranges  of  the  Great  Plains 
is  grass  creating  new  security  and  wealth.  In  many 
old,  cropped-out  sections  a  return  to  grass-and- 
livestock  is  restoring  "faith  and  fertility.”  Areas 
where  once  livestock  grazed  in  our  great  westward 
migration  are  carrying  livestock  again — and  with 
yields  in  pounds  and  dollars  that  sound  almost 
like  miracles. 

Typical  of  the  new  grassland  management  is  the 
operation  centering  at  Dixon  Springs  Experiment 
Station  in  Southern  Illinois.  A  few  years  ago  this 
was  worn-out,  plowed  land — practically  worthless 
—raising  perhaps  10  bushels  of  com  to  the  acre. 
Today  they’re  getting  four  to  five  hundred  pounds 
of  livestock  gain  off  those  same  acres  (the  record 
so  far  is  682  pounds  in  a  season).  And  they’re 
shooting  for  a  thousand!  At  current  beef,  lamb 
and  wool  prices,  they’re  netting  around  $100  per 
acre  per  year — on  land  where  not  long  ago  the 
animals  would  literally  have  starved  to  death. 

How  was  this  miracle  achieved?  By  good  farm¬ 
ing  and  ranching  practices.  By  preparing  the  soil 
with  lime,  potash  and  phosphate.  By  finding, 
through  hundreds  of  careful  tests,  the  best  com¬ 
binations  of  grasses  and  legumes  to  give  the  long¬ 
est  grazing  season  and  grow  the  most  meat.  Thus, 
the  land  has  been  made  immediately  profitable — 
and  still  maintained  for  future  use.  For  under 
cropping,  this  land  loses  a  full  plow-depth  of  top¬ 
soil  in  30  to  40  years;  but  in  grass,  it  will  not  erode 
that  much  in  8,000  years. 

Dixon  Springs  and  other  experiment  stations  are 
pointing  the  way  to  a  type  of  farming  practice 
suited  to  many  of  the  older  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Some  experienced  ranchers  of  the  West 
and  Southwest  are  extending  their  stock  opera¬ 
tions  back  into  Eastern  states.  In  the  South,  beef 
cattle  are  doing  well  on  worn-out  cotton  land  re¬ 
converted  to  grass.  This  change  from  crop  raising 
on  poor  land  to  livestock  production  on  permanent 
pasture  seems  to  present  a  great  opportunity  to 
many  producers.  It  could  mean  the  development 
of  great  new  livestock-producing  areas  . . .  and 
more  meat  for  our  growing  population. 


Quote  of  the  Month 

"We  need  to  produce  more  meat .  .  .  We  can  produce 
more  meat  in  three  ways:  (1)  by  increasing  livestock 
in  areas  where  more  roughage  can  be  produced  and 
used  efficiently;  (2)  by  protecting  our  livestock  from 
diseases  and  pests;  and  (3)  by  improving  breeding, 
fe6ding,  and  management  .  .  .  The  production  job  can 
be  done  only  on  farms  and  ranches,  and  by  farmers 
and  ranchers.” 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
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Breeding  Limits 
Beef  Cattle  Gains 
mL  in  the  Feed  Lot 

T.  G.  Byerly,  Animal  Husbandry  Division 
T.G.  Byerly  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

Studies  at  the  U.  S.  Range  Livestock  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Miles  City,  Montana,  prove  that 
steers  from  fast  gaining  bulls  put  on  weight  in 
the  feed  lot  faster  than  steers  from  slow  gaining 
bulls.  They  also  prove  that  there  is  no  inherent 
relation  between  conformation  and  rate  of  gain. 
While  small-type  steers  generally  gain  slower 
than  large- type,  breeders  can  selectively  breed 
fast  gaining  small-type  cattle  as  well  as  fast 
gaining  large-type  cattle.  Breeding  for  rapid 
feed  lot  gains  can  be  done  within  type,  without 
hurting  type.  < 

Today  35  states  are  included  in  this  broad 
cooperative  research  program  with  the  U.S.D.  A. 
Type,  conformation,  calf  crop,  as  well  as  rate 
of  gain  are  being  measured.  Bulls  are  placed 
on  feed  at  6-10  months  of  age  under  standard 
conditions.  Their  rate  of  gain  varies  from  a 
pound  a  day  to  four  pounds  a  day.  And  the 
steers  they  sire  will  vary  in  the  same  direction  as 
the" sire  though  usually  less  widely. 

Breeders  in  several  states  are  also  conducting 
performance  tests  by  placing  bulls  at  central 
testing  stations  for  evaluation. 

You  have  to  wait  until  after  the  calf  is  weaned 
to  measure  his  capacity  to  gain.  While  the  calf 
is  on  the  cow,  her  milk  supply  will  affect  rate 
of  gain.  There  just  isn’t  any  .relation  between 
weight  and  finish  of  calves  at  weaning  and  their 
ability  to  gain  in  the  feed  lot. 

Through  selective  breeding  we  can  produce 
more  beef  per  brood  cow  and  per  steer  fed, 
with  greater  profit. 
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HAMBURGER  HARVEST  CASSEROLE 

Yield:  8  to  10  servings 

1  pound  hamburger  Vs  cup  flour 

1  cup  chopped  onions  2  cups  whole  kernel  corn, 

2  cups  cooked  tomatoes,  drained  drained 

1  teaspoon  curry  powder,  chili  2  cups  cooked  lima  beans. 


Soda  Bill  Sez . . . 

A  good  head  to  start  with  gives  a  man  a  good 
head  start  in  getting  ahead. 

Good  crops  make  more  work — counting  the  cash. 


powder  or  1  tablespoon 
Worcestershire  sauce 
2  tablespoons  salt 
2  potatoes,  sliced  thin 


drained 

Vi  cup  sliced  green  pepper 
IV2  cups  shredded  cheese  or 
buttered  crumbs 


f*  J  How  to  earn  a 
quarter  of  a  cent 

jg  Maybe  you  read  a  little 
while  back  that  in  1950 
Swift  averaged  about  H ft  a  pound  profit 
on  its  meat  operations.  One  quarter  of  a 
cent  per  pound! 

Here’s  what  we  do  to  earn  that  quarter 
of  a  cent  per  pound  of  product  handled. 

First  we  buy  your  livestock,  then  proc¬ 
ess  them  and  distribute  the  meat.  Every 
possible  by-product  is  utilized.  The  in¬ 
come  from  these  non-meat  by-products 
increases  the  return  you  get  for  livestock. 
It  also  decreases  the  cost  of  meat  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

Next,  it’s  a  long  way  from  Broken  Bow 
to  Boston.  There  is  an  average  thousand- 
mile  gap  between  the  places  where  live¬ 
stock  is  produced  and  the  populous  cities 
where  meat  is  eaten.  We  help  bridge  that 
gap  for  you.  We  pay  transportation  costs 
on  our  finished  products;  deliver  them  to 
dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 
For  you  producers,  this  means  a  broad, 
nation-wide  market  instead  of  a  limited 
local  market  for  your  products. 

For  all  these  services  we  earn  a  net  "fee” 
of  H(  a  pound.  As  you  know,  that  isn’t 
enough  to  make  any  important  difference 
either  in  the  amount  you  receive  for  live¬ 
stock  you  sell;  or  in 

the  price  people  pay  rr  /vi  C  •  L 
for  meat  for  their  *•”].  0) #rr»|>  Sort, 

tables.  Agricultural  Research  Dept. 


Football  season  .  .  .  hear  that  big  din? 
City  Cousin  kicked  the  pig's  skin! 


Combine  hamburger,  onions,  tomatoes,  one  of  the  seasonings 
and  salt.  Pat  into  a  one-inch  layer  in  a  3-quart  casserole.  Over 
this,  place  the  potatoes,  flour,  then  corn,  lima  beans  and  green 
pepper.  Top  with  cheese  or  crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
(350°  F.)  1  hour.  Serve  hot. 


Swift  &  Company 

UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 

Nutrition  is  our  business— and  yours 
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AUREOMYCIN 

Crystalline 

OINTMENT 


Does  Two  Big  Jobs  Well 
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Superior  for  Treating 
MASTITIS  or  UDDER  INJURIES 


Wide  range  of  effective  activity  against  organisms  com¬ 
monly  associated  with  mastitis  gives  Veterinary 
Aureomycin  Crystalline  Ointment  Lederle  for  Udder 
Infusion  its  favored  position  among  dairymen.  There  is 
very  little  tendency  toward  the  development  of  resistant 
strains  of  bacteria  following  use  of  aureomycin. 

Milk  losses  from  mastitis  frequently  are  the  result  of 
injuries  to  udder  and  teats.  Do  not  overlook  even  minor 
cuts  or  scratches.  Apply  this  healing  ointment  promptly 
to  all  wounds  and  avoid  the  danger  of  serious  infections. 
Each  quarter  in  the  danger  zone  should  at  the  same  time 
receive  an  infusion  with  one  full  tube  as  a  further  pre¬ 
ventive  measure. 

In  cases  of  acute  septic  mastitis,  in  addition  to  udder 
infusion,  the  injectable  form  of  Sulmet*  Sulfametha¬ 
zine  Lecfer/e**  should  be  used.  Sulmet  Oblets*  may 
be  used  for  later  treatment. 

Veterinary  Aureomycin  Crystalline  Intrave¬ 
nous**  may  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  septicemia  .as 
a  highly  effective  agent  against  a  broad  range  of  bacteria. 

For  maximum  efficiency  in  the  use  of  Aureomycin 
Ointment  for  Udder  Infusion,  as  well  as  best  manage¬ 
ment  practices  and  disease-control  procedures  for  avoid¬ 
ance  of  reinfection,  consult  your  veterinarian. 

Write  for  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

*Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  03.'  **By,  or  on  the  advice  of,  a  veterinarian. 

Animal  Industry  Section 

LEDERIE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 

American  Cuanamid  com  pan v 

30  Rockefeller  Plaza  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 

Send  this  coupon  for  your  free  copy  of  the  new 

Lederle  folder  on  Aureomycin  Ointment. 

N  a  me - - — - - 

Town _ , _ — - County - State - 

My  Dealer’s  Name  Is — - - - Town - 


At  New  York  State  Fair 

(Continued  from  Page  582) 

many  farms,  the  horse  pulling  con¬ 
test  and  draft  horse  show  drew  large 
crowds  of  interested  farmers  and 
visitors.  The  pulling  contest  was  won 
by  a  pair  of  roans,  weighing  3,800 
pounds,  owned  and  driven  by  Harold 
Daniel,  Newark  Valley.  They  moved 
a  dynamometer  pull  of  35  tons,  24 
feet  seven  inches;  the  team  of  Bruce 
Folts,  Utica,  was  second  with  a  pull 
of  21  feet  one  inch. 

In  the  Percheron  classes  gr.  ch. 
stallion  was  won  by  the  entry  of  Fred 
Richardson,  Spencerport;  res.  gr.  ch., 
Floyd  Hill,  New  Woodstock.  Mares 
— gr.  ch.,  Leslie  D.  Greene,  Groton; 
res.  gr.  ch.,  Richardson.  Belgian  — 
Stallions,  gr.  ch.,  Vernon  Eckel, 
Blossvale;  res.  gr.  ch.,  John  Sumner, 
Himrod;  sr,  ch.,  George  DeLand, 
Seneca  Castle. 

4-H  Club  Champions 

Boys  and  Girls  in  the  4-H  Club 
presented  their  usual  strong  show  of 
excellent  animals.  Champions  by 
dairy  breeds  were:  Holsteins — Jerry 
Coyne,  Avon,  Livingston  County. 
Jersey  —  Dorothy  Benedict,  E.  Mere¬ 
dith,  Delaware  County.  Guernsey — 
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Nancy  Nesbit,  Hobart,  Delaware 
County.  Ayrshire  —  Silas  Stimson, 
Spencer.  Brown  Swiss  —  Walter 
Smith,  Watertown,  Jefferson  County. 
In  the  livestock  judging  contest  the 
team  from  St.  Lawrence  County  was 
first,  Wayne  County,  second.  Donald 
Taylor,  N.  Collins,  Erie  County,  was 
high  individual. 

Poultry  and  Pet  Show 

Best  Displays  in  the  various  poul¬ 
try  classes  were  as  follows:  Ameri¬ 
can  —  Glen  C.  Wickham,  Canan¬ 
daigua.  Mediterranean  —  Pleasant 
View  Farm,  Horseheads.  Asiatic  — 
Pleasant  View  Farm.  English  — 
Walter  F.  Bast,  Chadwicks.  Polish  — 
A.  J.  Braun,  Syracuse.  Hamburg  — 
Robert  Newbold,  Holley. 

Prominent  pigeon  winners  were: 
Nicholas  Ermakowitz,  Syracuse; 
Godfrey  Engstrom,  Bay  City,  Mich.; 
George  Neison,  Syracuse;  Fred  Lu- 
blow,  Buffalo;  Jack  Wagner,  Syra¬ 
cuse;  and  Jack  Nelligan,  Syracuse. 

In  the  rabbit  show  leading  exhibi¬ 
tors  were:  Hurlburts  Rabbitry,  Bain- 
bridge;  Shanes  Rabbitry,  Syracuse; 
ABC  Rabbitry,  Rochester;  Loch  Awe 
Rabbitry,  Yorktown  Heights;  Glider 
City  Rabbitry,  Elmira;  Wm.  Mount 
Rabbitry,  Buffalo;  Skylane  Rabbitry, 
McDonough. 


Around  the  ringside  at  the  fairs  affords  farmers  and  livestock  breeders  an 
opportunity  to  closely  observe  the  results  obtained  by  years  of  constructive 
breeding.  The  Guernsey  and  Brown  Swiss  classes  are  shown  in  the  process 
of  being  judged  at  this  year’s  great  Eastern  States  Exposition. 


At  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 


The  30th  annual  Eastern  States 
Exposition  at  Springfield,  Mass., 
Sept.  16-22,  presented  its  usual  out¬ 
standing  display  of  livestock,  in¬ 
dustrial  and  educational  exhibits. 
Total  attendance,  for  a  new  record, 
was  423,155;  this  compares  with  last 
year’s  total  of  374,685,  and  the 
former  record  high  of  385,612  in 
1947. 

Superior  Dairy  Show 

A  total  of  347  Holstein  entries  pre¬ 
sented  a  show  of  outstanding  merit. 
Top  and  championship  awards  were 
won  by  the  following  exhibitors: 
Bulls  —  calf,  Ridgely  Farms,  Stone 
Ridge,  N.  Y.;  junior  yearling,  Mount- 
field  Dairy  Farm,  Marcellus,  N.  Y.; 
senior  yearling,  Osborndale  Farm, 
Derby,  Conn.;  two  years  old,  Stafford 
Johnson,  Bridgewater,  Mass.;  three 
years  or  over  Forsgate  Farms,  Inc., 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  senior  and  grand 
champion,  Forsgate;  junior  cham¬ 
pion,  Ridgely;  reserve  champion, 
Johnson.  Females  —  calf,  Mooredale 
Stock  Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y.;  junior 
yearling,  Fosgate;  senior  yearling, 
The  Wait  Farms,  Auburn,  N.  Y.;  two 
years  old,  Shaw’s  Ridge  Farms,  San¬ 
ford,  Me.;  three  years,  Lawrence  E. 
Caldwell,  Turner,  Me.;  four  years, 
Wigsten’s  High  Line  Farm,  Pleasant 
Valley,  N.  Y.;  five  years  or  over,  M. 
M.  Adrien,  S.  Deerfield,  N.  H.;  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Wigsten’s; 
junior  champion,  Mooredale;  reserve 
champion,  Adrien.  Groups — junior- 
get-of  -sire,  Beacon  Milling  Co.,  Inc., 
Cayuga,  N.  Y.;  dairy  herd,  Fosgate; 
best  three  females,  Osborndale  Farm. 

Guernseys  offered  a  top  quality 
show,  with  189  entries.  Firsts  and 
champions  were:  Bulls — calf,  sr.  yr., 
three  yr.  and  over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
jr.  ch.,  res.  ch.,  Forsgate  Farms, 
Jamesburg,  N.  J.;  jr.  yr.  Flying 
Horse  Farm,  South  Hamilton,  Mass., 
two  yr.  Hanover  Hill  Farms,  Ro¬ 
chester,  N.  H.  Females — calf,  sr.  yr., 
two  yr.,  four  yr.,  five  or  over,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  res.  ch.,  Forsgate;  jr.  yr.,  and 
jr.  ch.,  Hanover  Hill;  three  yr., 
Jacob  Tanis,  Augusta,  N.  J.  Groups 
— jr.  get,  dairy  herd,  Forsgate;  three 


females,  produce-of-dam,  Flying 
Horse;  sr.  get,  Gwyn  Careg  Farm, 
Abington,  Conn. 

Ayrshires  totaled  251  entries,  offer¬ 
ing  a  great  show,  with  these  firsts 
and  champions:  Bulls — calf,  and  jr. 
ch.,  Toll  Gate  Farms,  Litchfield, 
Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  Harold  C.  Hardy, 
Farmington,  Me.;  res.  ch.  Meadow- 
croft  Farms,  Granby,  Mass.;  all  other 
bull  classes  and  championships  won 
by  Lippitt  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.  Females 
— calf,  and  jr.  ch.,  Meadowcroft;  jr. 
yr.,  Meredith  Farm,  Topsfield,  Mass.; 
sr.  yr.,  three  yr.,  Maiden  Hill  Farm, 
Ward  Hill,  Mass.;  two  yr.,  sr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Brisklea  Farm,  Ghent,  N.  Y.; 
four  yr.,  Toll  Gate;  aged  and  res,  ch., 
Lippitt.  Groups — all  groups  won  by 
Lippitt. 

Jersey  breeders  had  a  total  of  217 
entries,  making  an  excellent  show. 
Firsts  and  champions:  calf  and  jr. 
ch.,  Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown, 
N.  J.;  jr.  yr.,  aged,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Pioneer  Farm,  Old  Lyme,  Conn.;  sr. 
yr.,  W.  L.  Johnson,  Vestal,  N.  Y.; 
two  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Vaucluse  Farm, 
Newport,  R.  I.  Females — calf,  jr. 
yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  Twin  Oaks; 
two  yi#,  Pioneer;  three  yr.,  Vaucluse; 
four  yr.,  res.  ch.,  Paul  Spann  &  Sons, 
Far  Hills,  N.  J.;  aged,  sr.,  and  gr.  ch., 
Folly  Farm,  Simsbury,  Conn.  Groups 
— jr.  get,  sr.  get,  Twin  Oaks;  herd, 
Spann;  three  females,  Pioneer;  pro¬ 
duce,  Harmony  Jersey  Farms,  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn. 

Brown  Swiss  made  a  strong  show¬ 
ing  with  118  entries.  Firsts  and 
champions:  Bulls — calf  and  jr.  ch., 
two  yr.  and  res.  ch.,  Comoco  Home 
Farm,  Milton,  Mass.;  jr.  yr.,  Judd’s 
Bridge  Farms,  New  Milford,  Conn.; 
sr.  yr.,  Sunset  Farm,  Woodstock,  Vt.; 
three  yr.  or  over,  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
Laurel  Ridge,  Litchfield,  Conn.  Fe¬ 
males  —  calf,  High  Meadow  Farm, 
Wallingford,  Conn.;  jr.  yr.,  Judd’s 
Bridge;  sr.  yr.,  jr.  ch.,  Edward  W. 
Frisbie,  Roxbury,  Conn.;  two  yr., 
four  yr.,  aged  and  sr.  and  gr.  ch., 
HyCrest  Farm,  Leominster,  Mass.; 
three  yr.,  High  Meadow.  Groups  — 
dairy  herd,  get,  HyCrest;  three  fe- 
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males,  High  Meadow;  produce, 
Laurel  Ridge. 

Milking  Shorthorns  from  numer¬ 
ous  noted  herds  had  a  total  of  116 
entries.  Firsts  and  champions:  Bulls 
— calf,  jr.  and  res.  ch.,  sr.  yr.,  two 
yr.,  Mystery  Farm,  Hope,  R.  I.;  all 
other  bull  classes  and  champs,  won 
by  The  Anderson  Herd,  Shelburne 
Falls,  Mass.  Females  —  sr.  yr., 
Blanche  A.  Ashley,  W.  Rumney,  N. 
H.;  jr.  yr.,  Last  Chance,  Lake  Placid, 
N.  Y.;  all  other  classes  and  champs, 
won  by  entries  of  Mystery  Farm. 
Groups  —  pair  of  cows,  W.  Arthur 
Simpson,  Lyndonville,  Vt.;  get, 
Anderson;  others,  Mystery. 

Beef  Breeding  Cattle  and  Steers 

With  the  great  increase  in  beef 
production  in  the  Northeast,  there 
was  unusual  interest  in  the  excellent 
classes  of  beef  breeding  cattle  from 
many  leading  herds.  There  were  114 
entries  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus 
breeding  classes.  Championships 
were  as  follows:  Bulls — jr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  Runacres  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.; 
sr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Shadow  Isle 
Farm,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.;  res.  sr.  ch., 
Laurel  Hill  Farm,  Blandford,  Mass.; 
res.  jr.  ch.  Cochran  Farm,  North 
Salem,  N.  Y.  Females — jr.  and  gr. 
ch.,  sr.  and  res.  gr.  ch.,  Shadow  Isle; 
res.  sr.  ch.,  Runacres;  res.  jr.,  Rally 
Farms,  Millbrook,  N.  Y. 

Herefords,  140  entries.  Cham¬ 
pions:  Bulls  —  champ.,  and  res. 

champ.,  Birdwood  Farms,  Charlottes¬ 
ville,  Va.  Females — champ.,  William 
W.  Shuttleworth,  Warren,  Mass.;  res. 
champ.,  Chino  Farms,  Chestertown, 
Md/ 

The  steer  classes  at  the  Eastern 
States  Exposition  have  long  been 
noted  for  their  excellence,  as~well  as 
the  numerous  entries  shown  in  the 
open  and  4-H  Club  classes.  A  total  of 
125  entries  paraded  the  tan  bark  at 
this  year’s  show.  The  champion 
Hereford  steer  was  shown  by 
Chino  Farms.  The  top  Shorthorn 
steer  was  shown  by  John  A.  Owen,  a 
15  year  old  4-H  Club  boy  of  Lee, 
Mass.  The  much  coveted  honor  of 
grand  champion  steer  of  the  show 
was  won  by  the  Angus  entry  of 
James  W.  Lightfoot,  a  16  year  old 
4-H  Club  boy  of  Orange,  Conn.  His 
steer  bred  by  Cochran  Farm,  sold 
for  $1.56  a  pound,  which  compares 
with  $1.25  for  last  year’s  gr.  champ. 

Draft  Horses  and  Sheep 

Percherons  were  shown  by  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  University  of 
Mass.,  University  of  Conn.,  and 
Floyd  Hill,  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y. 
Both  the  gr-.  ch.  stallion  and  mare 
awards  were  won  by  entries  of  Penn 
State. 

In  the  sheep  classes  the  following 
prominent  breeders  won  numerous 
prizes  in  the  v  a  r  io  u  s  classes: 
Cheviots — Burnap  Brook  Farm,  An¬ 
dover,  Conn.;  Four  Winds  Farm, 
Glastonbury,  Conn.;  Greta  and 
Harry  Haldt,  Boonton,  N.  J.;  Bruce  S. 
flarger,  N.  Franklin,  Conn.;  E.  F. 
Huntington,  Westford,  N.  Y.;  Lee- 
some  Farm,  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Dor- 
sets — Burnap  Brook;  1790  Farm,  Inc., 
Hudson,  Mass.;  Stepping  Stones 
Farm,  Washington  Depot,  Conn.; 
Whitney  Homestead,  Susquehanna, 
Pa.  Hampshires  —  Fay  and  Loyd  F. 
Husted,  Madison,  Conn.;  Walter 


Kruger,  Canaan,  Conn.;  Mill  Farm, 
Dover,  Mass.;  Carol  Rhinehart, 
Lenox,  Mass.;  Sheepfields  Farm,  New 
Vernon,  N.  J.;  Charles  W.  Smith, 
Skowhegan,  Me.;  Windy  Hill  Farm, 
Princeton,  N.  J.  Shropshires  — 
Andrew  J.  Cochran,  Ripley,  N.  Y.; 
Four  Winds,  Huntington;  Iroquois 
Farm,  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.;  University 
of  Conn.;  University  of  Mass.  South- 
downs — Luther  A.  Belden,  N.  Hat¬ 
field,  Mass.;  Cochran;  Ralph  Hast¬ 
ings,  Shrewsbury,  Mass.;  Alice  Gail, 
Hayden,  Suffield,  Conn.;  Husted;  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Conn.;  University  of  Mass. 
Suffolks — Hob  &  Nob  Farm,  Frances- 
town,  N.  H.;  Ann  W.  Kenyon,  Wake¬ 
field,  R.  I.;  Whitney. 

Best  Birds 

The  Best  of  the  Show  in  the  poul¬ 
try  classes,  of  some  1,500  entries, 
were  as  follows:  Best  Large  Bird — • 
S.  C.  R.  I.  Red,  pullet,  Wm.  A.  Dick¬ 
inson,  Jr.,  Middletown,  Conn.  Best 
Large  Trio — Black  Langshan,  young, 
E.  S.  Colprit,  Dover,  N.  H.  Best 
Bantam — Black  Cochin,  pullet,  John 
H.  May,  Manchester,  Conn.  Best 
Bantam  Trio  —  Black  Rose  Comb, 
young,  Charles  E.  Johnson,  Middle- 
town,  Conn.  Best  Waterfowl  —  Tou¬ 
louse,  old  gander,  Elm  Poultry  Yards, 
Vernon,  Conn.  Best  Turkey — White 
Holland,  young  tom,  Gozzi  Turkey 
Farm,  Guilford,  Conn. 


August  Milk  Prices 

The  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  August 
1951  are  as  follows: 

Per  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op _ $5.13  $.1091 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  4.94  .1051 

Erie  Co.  Co-op .  4.64  .0987 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  4.64  .0987 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.69  .0997 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op....  4.575  .0973 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.57  .0972 

Bovina  Center  Co-op...  4.535  .0964 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  4.525  .0962 
Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.51  .0938 

Arkport  Dairies .  4.51  .0938 

Cohocton  Creameries...  4.51  .0938 

Grandview  Dairy .  4.51  .0938 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.51  .0938 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.51  .0938 

Sheffield  Farms .  4.50  .0957 

Dairyrrien’s  League .  4.40  .0936 

Pat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differntials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers 
and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York  $4.51; 
Buffalo  $4.49;  Rochester  $4.61. 


New  Home  for  Ayrshire 
Breeders 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn.,  a 
national  dairy  breed  organization  de¬ 
voted  to  the  preservation  of  records 
and  the  promotion  of  the  breed,  has 
completed  plans  for  a  new  home  with 
construction  beginning  at  once  on  a 
new  site  in  Brandon,  Vt. 

The  Ayrshire  Breeders’  Assn,  was 
incorporated  some  76  years  ago  and 
includes  a  membership  of  over  8,500 
Ayrshire  breeders.  C.  T.  Conklin  is 
the  executive  secretary  and  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  26  years. 


The  grand  champion  steer  at  the  1951  Eastern  States  Exposition ,  in  both  the 
4-H  and  open  classes,  was  this  890  pound  Angus  whtch  sold  for  $1.56  a 
pound,  liveweight.  The  steer  is  held  by  its  owner  and  feeder,  James  W. 
Lightfoot  (16),  of  Orange,  Conn.;  holding  the  banner  is  James  Ironsides  of 
Runacres  Farm,  Madison,  Conn.  Mr.  Ironsides  assists  in  instructing  the 
boys  and  girls  in  New  Haven  County. 
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*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  PHI  A  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers.  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth— and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


<2j\ 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
2  5-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5-lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
18  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


I 
I 
I 

|  My 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  10,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf’s  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


name- 
raise _ 


P.  O.  Address- 


My  Feed  Dealer's  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


P.  O.  Address. 
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RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


October  6,  1951 


AMERICAN  YORKSHIRE  CLUB 


- NATIONAL  SALE - 

SATURDAY  —  OCTOBER  13,  1951,  1  P.  M.,  EST 

ANNUAL  MEETING 

FRIDAY  —  OCTOBER  12,  1951,  12  NOON  EST 

AT 

TIMONIUM,  MARYLAND 

Type  discussion  —  Saturday  morning 

40  OPEN  SPRING  GILTS  —  10  SPRING  BOARS 
FROM  TOP  HERDS  IN  THE  U.  S. 


For  Information  Write  — 

E.  ROBERT  SHANNON 

SECRETARY,  LAFAYETTE,  INDIANA 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


The  fast  growing,  large  litter  type.  Our  Boar 
has  won  the  Blue  wherever  shown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  ail  sales. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS.  LAYTONSVILLE.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


Purebred  Yorkshires 

20  Service  Boars  Available  Now 
Write  or  Visit  Us 

BARANK  T  FARM,  C.  D.  Tanner  owner,  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.Y, 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshlre-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  0.,  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM.  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 

CREEK  FARM.  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER.  PENNA, 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  TAMWORTH  GILTS. 
WILL  BE  READY  SEPTEMBER  30 
W.  S.  PHILLIPS 

41  S.  VALLEY,  AVE.,  VINELAND,  NEW  JERSEY 


N.  Y.  STATE  HAMPSHIRE  BREEDERS 

BOAR  AND  OPEN  GILT  SALE 
EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  PAVILION 
CALEDONIA,  NEW  YORK 
NITE  OF  OCTOBER  19,  7:30  P.  M. 

60  OPEN  GILTS  20  BOARS 

An  offering  of  carefully  selected  SPRING 
GILTS  to  fortify  your  sow  herd  and  boars 
of  herdsire  quality.  For  Gat*1  og  write  — 
Sales  Manager,  DIC»<  VV  A.I RNOC  K. 

CURTIS  ROAD,  HILTON,  NEW  YORK 

HARRIS  WILCOX,  Auctioneer 
Thanks  -  to  all  who  attended  our  Aug.<*17 
Bred  Sow  Sale. 

Registered  Spotted  Poland  China’s 

Hardy?  prolific,  ideal,  all-around  hogs.  Booking  orders 
fall  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Cholera  immune. 
Our  32nd  Year.  Write. 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON.  Middletown.  Virginia 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Office— 2902  PUNLBtB  BO..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


-  SERVICE  BOARS 
FALL  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 


NOW  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  GILTS 

CLIFFORD  LE  VAN  Route  I,  MILTON.  PA. 


laplehurst  Duroe*.  Fall  Boars.  Bred  Sews  and  Spring 
igs.  Russell  F.  Pattlngton,  Seiplo  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ,  M 


REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
IDOLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


PUREBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS,  registered  or  un¬ 
registered.  Herbert  Folkt,  Georgetown,  Delaware 


SHEEF 


Nice  Hampshire  Rams 

Good  quality  registered  Hampshire  breed¬ 
ing  stock  with  depth  and  width  in  body; 
straight  backs,  well  developed  rear 
quarters;  medium  short  legs.  Yearlings 
ready  for  service,  also,  a  few  choice 
spring  rams.  Write  — 

E.  1.  HATFIELD, 

QUAKER  LANE  FARMS 

HYDE  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

Registered  Suffolks 

25  LAMB  RAMS;  8  LAMB  EWES;  Some  l-and 
2-year-old  RAMS  and  EWES.  Use  our  SUFFOLK 
RAMS  for  easy-lamb.  healthy,  fast-growing  lambs. 
Visit  or  Write  —  CLOVE  CREEK  FARM, 
POUGHQUAG,  NEW  YORK. 

Suffolk  &  Hampshire  Grade  Breeding  Ewes 

For  Sale.  Mixed  Ages,  Reasonably  Priced.  Also 
REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  EWES  and  a  Fine 
REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM. 

HEATHER  GLEN  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 

HAMPSHIRE  RAM  AND  EWE  LAMBS 
Sired  by  International  winner. 

Gold  mine  blood. 

CHAS.  E.  SECHLER 
MARKLETON,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Registered  Yearling  Corriedale  Ewes 

For  Sale.  Also  Ram  Lambs  from  our  large 
Art  King  Ram.  Also  five  yearling  and  older 
Shropshire  Ewes.  FRED  ZAUTNER, 

BREWERTON,  NEW  YORK 

FnR - SALE”  —  PUREBRED  RAM  BOU  1 LLET1 , 

DELAINE,  C0RRIEDALE  RAMS. 

DELAINE  EWES. 

SOME  WINNERS  AT  SYRACUSE. 
PRESTON  &  JOHNSON,  SPRINGWATER,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  Hemlock  414  F  6 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

For  Saie.  $75.00.  Located  Fairfax,  Vermont 
Correspond.  STUART  ORTON. 

436  CENTRAL  AVE.,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  RAMBOUILLET  AND  SHROPSHIRE 

R  A  M  S.T  E 1  ncluihng  NETH  °UT.|et  M  C)  0  RE?  ^  Fa,r> 

R  D  No  2  NICHOLS.  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  SHROPSHIRE  - 

YEARLING  RAM 

FOR  SALE  $35.00 

JAMES  P.  KELLY,  SOUTHOLD,  NEW  YORK 

OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

ounirE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 

GOOD  SUECET0RpEaaUALlTY,  BEST _  BRKDING. 
i  AWRFNCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 

YEARLING  RAMS,  ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE 
YEARLING  EWES,  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGDENSBURG.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi,  New  York 

karakul  sheep 

can  OFFER  UP  TO  75  ^ES  AND  40  LAMBS. 
H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

SHROPSHIRE  RAMS:  Priced  Right,  R  right,  U 
Write.  E.  W.  WILCOX,  CROSBY,  PENNA. 

REGISTERED  CHEVIOT  RAM  lambs 

excellent  breeding 

KEIKOWT  farms,  NASSAU,  NEW  YORK 

-  REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS  - 

40  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING 
RAPLH  E.  OWEN,  R.  5.  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

DOGS 


—  Our  Special  Sale  — 

ONCE  IN  A  LIFETIME  OFFER. 

3LLIES:  Top  Bellhaven  Male,  flashy  light  golden 
lit.  markings  I  year  old.  Bred  daughters  of 
lampiSi  Tokalon  Storm  Cloud.  Bred  daughters  of 
i  The  Duke  of  Silver  Hoe.  Many  others,  beautiful 
lite  female,  grand  pet  and  watch  dog.  Two  Tri- 
lored  male  Puppies,  sired  by  Champion  Invader  of 
oranda  out  of  our  4  times  blue  ribbon  winner. 

A  FEW  NICE  COLLIE  PUPPIES, 

«,.£*  mi 


-  AIREDALE  PUPPIES  FOR  8,1'51bT^ 

o  MONTHS  OLD  $10  Each 

°  FROM  REGISTERED  PARENTS 
VAN  DYKE,  UNADILLA  FORKS,  N.  Y. 


COLLIE 


SHEPHERDS 


-r 


I  DEAL  FOR  COWS  OR  WATCH  DOGS. 
riRGIL  SMITH,  NEW  LISBON,  NEW  YORK 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


RFGISTERED.  STURDY,  SOUND,  INTELLIGENT. 
BELLE  MOUNT  KENNELS.  NEW  PALTZ  4,  N.  Y. 

rFRIRTFRED  COLLIES  &  SHELTIES  - 

”r.  IRELAND,  200  Oakwood  Ave.,  TROY,  N.Y. 

REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPPIES 

COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  Wlltoa,  New  Hampehlrg 

UREBRED  dOCKEU  PUPS  AND  DOGS. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

GREAT  DANE  FEMALE— Will  Exchange  for  Pullets. 

FARMHOLM  NEW  PALTZ,  N,  Y.  PHONE  3897 

WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 
AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY I 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonville,  Connecticut 


Doberman  Pinscher 


les 


Docked  and  cropped.  By  Ch.  Oberon  of  Jerry  Run 
ex  a  Ch.  Delegate,  Ch,  Tamara  daughter.  Reasonable. 
Call  —  M.  HADENFELDT 

ROCHDALE.  POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 

From  Natural  Heelers.  Farm  Raised.  Parents 
Wonderful  With  Children. 

IRA  TRUVER,  WEATHERLY.  PENNA. 


ENGLISH  SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPS 

AKC  CHAMPION  BLOOD  LINES 
H.  R.  ALLEN,  HIDDEN  HILL  KENNELS 

Phone  427-J-2,  R.F.D.  I,  GAITHERSBURG,  M  D. 


A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES.  Daddy’s  Helper,  Mother’s  Protector 
and  Sonny’s  Pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN, 

DUNDEE,  NEW  YORK  PHONE  4415 


“PR.”  PEDIGREED  TOY  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
MARY  FRENETTE 

388  COMMON  ST., _ LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

Champ.  Sired  Welsh  Terrier  Puppies.  Vet.  health  cer- 
tificate.  Oakcrest  Kennels,  Hunlock  Creek,  Penna. 

GOATS 


S  A  A  N  E  N  S 


THREE  MILKING  DOES,  3  STARTED  DOELINGS, 
I  2-year  BUCK.  I  BUCK  KID,  CHOICE,  PURE¬ 
BRED  REGISTERED  STOCK  AT  REASONABLE 
PRICES.  PAUL  COOKINHAM. 

R.  D.  I, _ POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 

BE  SURE . . .  your  feeds  contain  I 

SWEET-MOLASS 

TO  BOOST  PRODUCTION 
Write  or  Telephone  for  Dealers  Franchise. 
SWEETALL  MFG,  CO. 

DEPT.  1950,  WILLI AMSTOWN,  N.  Y. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  September  24,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Demand  good  for  dairy 
type  cows  and  bulls;  market  steady 
to  firm.  Good  dairy  type  cows  $24- 
25.50,  top  $26;  heiferettes  to  $27; 
Cutters  $21-23.50,  top  $24  sparingly; 
fat  yellow  cows  $21-23,  a  few  up  to 
$24;  Canners  $18-21.  Good  dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter  $26-28;  Com¬ 
mon  heifers  $24-25.50;  Good  weighty 
sausage  bulls  $29-30;  Medium  $27- 
28.50;  lightweight  Cutters  $25-26. 

Calves  —  Trading  active,  market 
steady.  Good  to  Choice  handyweight 
calves  $41-43,  top  $44;  Medium  to 
Good  $36-39;  Culls  and  strongweight 
bobs  $30-35;  light  bobs  $25-30  and  a 
few  lower,  depending  on  quality. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
steady  to  stronger.  A  few  early 
handyweight  sales  25-50  cents  high¬ 
er.  Top  rail  hogs  $23;  Good  and 
Choice  170-270  lb.  nearby  hogs 
$21.50-22;  several  select  handy- 
weights  sold  early  at  $22.50;  280- 
350  lb.  $19.25-21;  Good  sows  under 
400  lbs.  $17,50-18.50;  sows  weighing 
400-600  lbs.  $16-17.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Trading  ac¬ 
tive,  market  steady,  Top  rail  lambs, 
bucks  included,  $33.  One  lot  of  fancy 
nearby  lambs  cleared  at  $33.50;  Good 
nearby  lambs  $32-32.50;  Medium  to 
Good  lambs  $31. 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  September  24,  1951: 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  3,050;  Calves — 
537;  Hogs  —  1,381;  Sheep  —  314. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $39-40; 
Choice  $37.50-39;  Good  $35.50-37; 
Medium  $33-35;  Common  $30.50-32. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-35;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-29;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$30-33. 

Cows  —  Choice  $30-31;  Good  $29- 
29.75;  Common  and  Medium  $23- 
28.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter  $22.25- 
26.50;  Canners  $17.50-22. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 
Calves  400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $35-36.; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1050  lbs. 
$27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $41- 
43;  Medium  $34-38;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$33.50-34.50;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs 
$27.50-30.50;  Common  Lambs  $20.50- 
24.50;  F.wes  (all  weights)  $8.-15.50. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $18- 
21;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$21-22;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $22.25-22.75;  Good  and  Choice 
200-220  lbs.  $22.25-22.75;  Good  and 
220-250  lbs.  $21-22;  Good  and  Choice 
250-270  lbs.  $20.50-21. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  September  24,  1951: 

Bulls  —  maximum  dressed  yield  55 
per  cent,  up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good, 
demand  strong.  Cows  —  common  up 
to  $20.25;  medium  $20.25-22.60;  good 
$22.60-28.20.  Calves  —  common  $23- 
28;  medium  $28-31;  good  $31-38. 
Market  fully  steady,  supply  good, 
demand  strong.  Hogs  —  Sows  $14J>0- 
17.50;  barrows  and  gilts  $17.25-21.25. 
Market  steady  to  25  cents  better, 
’supply  fair,  demand  good. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Jovine  Mastitis,  _ _ 

Little  &  Plastridge  .if ........  $7.00 

i'eeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson  ,«•»»..  •  • .......  5,50 

leef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

)airy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
;33  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 

lol no  TqY  ^ 


Sacrificing  82  Head 

of  registered  and  unregistered  Palomino  and 
Tennessee  Walking  Horse  mares,  colts  and 
stallions,  22  registered  and  unregistered 
Palomino  Silver  dapples  and  spotted,  Shet¬ 
land  pony  mares,  colts  and  stallions,  also 
registered  Beagle  and  Basset  puppies  and 
broke  Hounds.  Send  for  descriptive  disposal 
price  list.  FISHER  PALOMINO  FARMS, 
SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


6th  DELAWARE  COUNTY  SALE 

FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  12 
At  the  John  Kimker  Farm,  114  miles  > 
south  of  DELHI,  N.  Y.  just  off  Route  10, 

15  miles  north  of  Walton,  N.  “Y. 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  5 

Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  mostly  Bang  Certified. 
PERSONALLY  SELECTED  from  leading 
herds  of  this  noted  dairy  county. 

—  44  Fresh  and  close  Springers  (includ¬ 

ing  15  Heifers) 

—  10  Yearlings 

—  3  Senior  Calves 

—  3  Bulls  of  high  record  Breeding. 

30  Consignors  —  quality  all  the  way 
Sale  in  tent,  starts  at  11:00  A.M.,  lunch. 
FERRIS  TODD,  Chairman  Sale  Committee 

Bovina  Center,  N  .Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 


ONEIDA  COUNTY  AUCTION 

60  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  10 
Fair  Grounds,  PARIS  HILL,  N.  Y. 
on  Route  12.  10  miles  south  of  Utica,  N.  Y. 

Ilth  Annual  Oneida  County  Holstein  Club  Sale. 
All  personally  selected.  50  Fresh  and  close 
springing  young  cows  and  first  calf  heifers  from 
leading  herds.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  calfhood 
vaccinated,  many  eligible  for  shipment  into  any 
State.  AN  OUTSTANDING  OFFERING  OF 
MARVELOUS  BREEDING  AND  HIGH  PRO¬ 
DUCTION.  SUPER  QUALITY  ALL  THE  WAY. 
Sale  starts  at  12:00  Noon,  in  big  tent.  Catalog 
at  sale.  EDWARD  BENSON,  Secy.. 

Oneida  Co.  Holstein  Club,  WHITESBORO.  N.Y. 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  &  AUCTIONEER 


CHENANGO  COUNTY  CLUB  SALE 


60  —  REGISTERED  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  —  60 
MON.,  OCT.  22,  Sale  Pavilion.  EARLVILLE,  N.  Y. 
Every  animal  personally  selected  from  30  leading 
herds  of  this  heavily  populated  Holstein  County. 
50  strictly  fresh  or  close  springers,  many  have 
large  production  records. 

—  6  BRED  HEIFERS  —  4  BULLS 

A  great  offering  all  the  way  through,  of  the  kind  you 
are  looking  for.  Bring  your  friends  and  come.  Catalogs 
at  sale.  .  WILL  J.  PIKE, 

Chairman,  Sale  Committee,  North  Norwich,  N.  Y. 
R.  AUSTIN  BACKUS, 

Sales  Manager  &  Auctioneer,  MEXICO,  N.  Y. 


AYRSHIRE  RUCTION 


WED.,  OCTOBER  24,  at  12:30  P.M.  32nd 
Annual  Allegany-Steuben  Sale  at  Fair  Grounds, 
Hornell,  N.  Y.  50  COWS  and  BRED  HEIFERS, 
I  fresh  or  due  soon  after  sale.  A  Few  Yearlings 
and  2  Yearling  Bulls,  all  representative  of  the 
Breed's  best  bloodlines  All  from  T.B.  Accr’d. 
herds;  tosted  for  T.B.  and  Bangs  within  30 
days  of  sale.  Many  Bangs  Accr’d.,  and  Calf¬ 
hood  Vaccinated. 


I 


“FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshif  Salt  Service  -  Box  96  .  Brandon,  Vt 


1 


AYRSHIRE  AUCTION 


Clinton  -  Franklin  •  Essex  Club  Sals.  Fair 
Grounds.  Malone,  N.  Y.  SAT.,  OCT.  13  at 
12:30  P.M.  10  COWS,  20  BRED  HEIFERS.  3 
YEARLINGS.  5  HEIFER  CALVES,  5  BULLS. 
Quality  Offering — Breed’s  best  production  blood¬ 
lines.  Many  fresh  or  due  soon.  Majority  Vaccin¬ 
ated.  All  T.B.  and  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

•FOR  CATALOG  WRITE 

Ayrshire  Seles  Service  Boe  96,  Brendon, 


I 


CT] 


•  THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  BREED  . 

•  Coast  to  Coast  —  North  or  South  # 

"Heaviest  Producers  of  4%  Milk  at  least* 

feed  cost.  • 

e  . 

•  For  literature  or  help  in  locating  stock, 

•  write  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  * 

•  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT  e 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months,  51.00:  52.00  per 

year;  3  years.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  .  Dept  R  N  5  313  1  ClBgTWE  kiL,  SraiHBFIOD  4,  Mfl. 


FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  In  the 

market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 
ANDES,  NEW  YORK  :-:  Telephone  2161 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords. 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 

White  Faced  Hereford 

FEW  BRED  HEIFERS  AVAILABLE  SIRED  BY 
NOTED  BULL.  R.  ACRES,  R.  D.  I 

PENN  YAN,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Penn  Yan  1539-R  I 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  " BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Aberdeen  Angus  Bull 

For  Sale.  Two  years  old.  Registered.  Located  Fair¬ 
fax,  Vermont.  Correspond.  STUART  ORTON, 

436  CENTRAL  AVE.,  RA|f  WAY,  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  ARISTOCRAT  OF  ALL  FUR  BEARERS 
HIGH  QUALITY  BREEDING  STOCK 

All  Animals  Are  Guaranteed  To  Produce 
For  full  information  write  — 

HANS  PERSY’S  CHINCHILLA  FARM 

600  KENSICO  ROAD,  VALHALLA,  N.  Y. 
Or  Telephone  Pleasantville  2-2504-J 

RABBITS 

A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION. 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

FLEM.  GIANT  BUCKS:  3Vz  mos.  $4.50.  Sandy  bucks. 
Money  back.  R.  WRENNER.  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 
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It  Sure  Pays  to 
Feed  Farm  Animals 

SALT  PLUS! 


—  Say  Farmers  Everywhere 


Here’s  What 
STERLING  BLUSALT 
Gives  Them! 

SALT...  the  most  important 
mineral  of  them  all. 

COBALT... lack  of  cobalt  causes 
loss  of  appetite  and  stunted 
growth  of  animals. 

IODINE. ..regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  .  .  .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  improves  lactation. 
IRON... essential  for  healthy  red 
blood. ..helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER ...  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  .  .  .  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

ASSURE  YOURSELF  HEALTHY, 
PROFITABLE  ANIMALS! 

fcco  STERLING  J 

7  TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
store  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  Illustrations.  New 
short  -  cut  ideas.  Clear,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  CommnnipawAve.,  Jersey  Cily  4,  N.  J. 


FREE 


SMOOTH-ON 

THE  IRON  REPAIR  CEMENT  OF  MANY  USES 


Effect  of  Phenothiazine  on 
Sheep 

Does  phenothiazine  have  a  growth 
and  gain  stimulating  effect  on  sheep, 
in  addition  to  its  worm  killing  value? 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y.  e.  m.  f. 

The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
recommends  to  sheep  growers  that 
they  keep  salt  before  the  flock,  and 
that  with  every  nine  pounds  of  salt 
they  mix  in  a  pound  of  phenothia¬ 
zine.  This  medicine  is  an  effective 
and  safe  worm  remover,  and  experi¬ 
ments  show  that  a  flock  supplied 
with  this  mixture  will  use  just  about 
enough  of  it  to  keep  most  sheep 
worms  under  control. 

Sheepmen  following  this  advice 
have  noticed  that  their  treated  sheep 
are  likely  to  make  more  satisfactory 
gains  in  weight.  Some  thought  that 
the  phenothiazine  might  be  acting  as 
a  growth  stimulating  substance  on  its 
own  account,  in  a  way  similar  to  the 
addition  of  vitamin  B-12  now  used 
in  the  feeds  for  chicks  and  pigs. 

To  test  this,  B.  A.  I.  investigators 
have  recently  made  comparative 
feedings  of  groups  of  sheep,  supply¬ 
ing  some  with  salt  and  others  with 
the  salt-and-phenothiazine  mixture. 
None  of  the  test  lambs  were  serious¬ 
ly  infested  with  parasites.  The  feed¬ 
ings  did  not  reveal  any  significant 
differences  in  gains  between  these 
test  lots.  No  tonic  or  growth  stimu¬ 
lating  effect  could  be  traced  to  the 
phenothiazine.  The  conclusion,  there¬ 
fore,  was  that  the  test  confirmed  the 
recommendation  of  the  salt-pheno- 
thiazine  mixture  as  a  simple,  practi¬ 
cal  and  economical  way  of  avoiding 
the  losses  caused  by  internal  para¬ 
sites  that  prevent  the  sheep  from 
making  good  gains.  While  the 
phenothiazine  does  not  stimulate 
growth,  it  does  prevent  the  stunting 
effect  of  heavy  parasite  infestation. 
The  reason  why  sheep  treated  with 
phenothiazine  make  better  gains  and 
growth  than  untreated  sheep  is  con¬ 
sequently  due  to  the  elimination  of 
internal  parasites. 


Good  Dairy  Feed  Formula 

I  have  wheat,  oats  and  corn  and 
mangels  in  the  Winter.  Can  the  same 
feed  be  used  for  dry  cows  and 
heifers?  What  else  is  needed  for  a 
good  feeding  formula?  m.  w. 

Orleans  County,  N.  Y. 

It  would  be  best  to  have  these 
grains  coarse  ground  for  feeding  to 
your  dairy  animals.  For  both  dry 
cows  and  growing  heifers  a  suitable 
combination  would  be  300  lbs. 
ground  wheat,  300  lbs.  ground  oats, 
300  lbs.  ground  corn,  and  100  lbs. 
either  soybean  or  linseed  oil  meal. 

For  milking  cows  it  would  be  best 
to  increase  the  protein  concentrate 
to  either  200  or  300  lbs.  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  kind  and  quality  of 
hay  available.  You  do  not  state 
what  kind  of  hay  you  will  be  feed¬ 
ing  but,  if  it  contains  enough 
legumes,  either  clover  or  alfalfa,  200 
lbs.  of  the  protein  concentrate  fed 
with  the  same  amounts  of  grains 
mentioned  would  be  sufficient.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  your  hay  is  of 
rather  poor  quality,  principally 
mixed  grasses  or  timothy,  you 
should  use  300  lbs.  of  the  protein  con¬ 
centrate  in  the  feed  mixture.  In  ad¬ 
dition  it  would  be  well  to  mix  10 
lbs.  of  salt  and  10  lbs.  of  steamed 
bone  meal  into  all  of  the  suggested 
mixtures. 

As  for  mangels,  they  can  be  fed  in 
about  the.sam^  amounts  as  silage,  or 
somewhat  more.  On  the  average, 
they  are  not  as  high  in  digestible 
nutrients  as  good  corn  silage  but 
they  make  a  fairly  satisfactory  sub¬ 
stitute  for  use  as  a  succulent  rough- 
age. 


Earlville  Sale 

At  the  recent  regular  Earlville, 
N.  Y.  sale  155  registered  Holstein 
cattle  brought  an  average  of  $439. 
The  108  milking  animals  averaged 
$490  and  the  22  bulls  averaged  $336. 
Cattle  were  consigned  by  71  breeders 
and  taken  by  78  buyers  from  22 
counties  in  New  York  State  and  also 
from  Maryland,  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut.  Forty-nine  cows,  either 
as  individuals  or  with  their  calves, 
brought  from  $500  to  $820. 

Morton  Treadwell,  Schoharie 
County,  sold  his  herd  to  average  $450; 
John  Weatherwax,  Troy,  N.  Y.  sold 
his  herd  to  average  $539  and  John 
Kimker  sold  a  group  to  average 
$525. 


Congratulations  to  Daniel  I.  Mayne,  Knollwood  Farms, 
Fairport,  New  York,  owner  of  Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Nettie, 
who  produced  1,273.2  lbs.  butterfat,  26,510  lbs.  milk.  This 
is  the  highest  butterfat  record  ever  made  in  the  United 
States  on  3x  milking.  To  Knollwood  Farms  and  “Chet” 
Benschneider,  herdsman,  belong  the  credit  for  good  breed¬ 
ing,  management  and  feeding.  To  Beacon  goes  the  credit 
for  high  production  feeds  used  in  making  the  record. 

Knollwood  Rag  Apple  Nettie,  like  thousands  of  other  high 
producers,  was  fed  on  Beacon  “18”  Test  Cow  Ration  which 
is  designed  for  the  severe  demands  of  high  producing  cows. 
She  was  grown  on  the  Beacon  Calf  Starter  Program  and 
fitted  on  the  Beacon  Dry  Cow  Program. 

13  National  Records  on  Beacon 

This  is  the  thirteenth  National  Record  made  by  Beacon-fed 
cowSv  Substantial  evidence — we  think — of  the  high  pro¬ 
ductive  capacity  of  Beacon  Feeds. 


Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Cayuga,  N.Y. 

Eastport,  N.  Y.  York,  Pa. 


See  your  nearest  Beacon  dealer  for  latest  bulletins 
on  our  feeds,  which  are  distributed  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  and  West  Virginia,  exclusive  of  Western 
Pennsylvania  and  Western  New  York. 
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RAISE  HEALTHIER  MORE  PROFITABLE  CALVES 

DR.  LEGEAR’S 
CALF  VITAMINS, 

SOLO  EVERYWHERE  -  £ 

DR.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  C0..ST.  LOUIS,  M0.^- 


LOWEST  IN  PRICE  .  .  .  HIGHEST  IN  PERFORMANCE 


VANDALE  SILO  UNLOADER 

UNLOADS  HARDEST  FROZEN  GRASS  OR  CORN  ENSILAGE 


Send  postcard  for  free  illustrated  booklet  describing  the  VanDale  Roto- 
matic  Silo  Unloader.  Cuts  hardest  froen  ensilage  with  case  hardened 
knives.  Massive  hub  rotates  screw  conveyor  around  silo,  cutting  and 
conveying  ensilage  in  one  smooth  motion  to  be  blown  down  chute  in 
best  possible  feeding  condition.  Scientific  design  and  few  moving  parts; 
so  IV2  h.p.  does  the  job.  Automatically  keeps  surface  smooth  and  walls 
clean.  Hundreds  now  in  use  from  North 
Dakota  to  New  England;  saves  feed  as 
well  as  time. 

MAIL  POSTCARD  TODAY! 

MFG.  BY  VANDALE  FARM  MA¬ 
CHINES,  INC. 

Distributed  by  CRAINE,  INC. 

NORWICH,  N.  Y. 
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Improve  YOUR  barn 

with  GRADE-A 
EQUIPMENT 

Grade-A  farm  products  are  worth 
more.  So  is  Grade-A  equipment. 
And  since  1867  the  Grade-A  line  in 
barn  equipment  has  always  been 
LOUDEN.  Modern  in  design  and 
rugged  in  construction,  Louden 
equipment  lasts  years  longer  — 
keeps  your  animals  healthier  — 
helps  you  make  more  money. 

BARN  CLEANER^  "K 

with  a  Louden  barh-cleaner.  Two  types — 
Dual-Unit  Chain-Drive,  or  Chainless 
Power-Scoop.  So  practical  in  design  that 
you  can  install  them  without  outside  help 
— -so  powerful  they  clean  any-size  barn. 
Discharge  unit  can  be  placed  at  any 
corner  of  barn,  works  at  any  angle. 

MILKING  PARLOR-Se,LTj: 

able  for  any  arrangement — handling  any 
number  of  cows.  Easier  to  install — easier 
to  keep  clean.  For  FREE  milking-parlor 
plans  see  your  Louden  dealer. 

BETTER  VENTILATION  ^? 

•  herd  healthier  with  Louden  Ventilation. 
Also  protect  your  buildings  from  rot  and 
deterioration.  See  your  Louden  dealer 
NOW  about  ventilation,  and  any  other 
barn  equipment  you  need  ...  or  write 

The  LOUDEN  Machinery  Company 

2410  E.  Court  St.  Fairfield,  Iowa 


LOUDEN 

BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Get  money-saving 

BARN  BOOK 


This  valuable 
100-page  book 
shows  low-cost 
ways  to  improve 
your  barn.  Sent 
free,  —  but  a 
dime  to  cover 
mail  cost  will 
be  appreciated. 


OVER  45,000  FARMERS 

HAVE  SENT  FOR  THIS  VALUABLE  ALCOA  BOOK  ON 


PORTABLE 

SPRINKLER 

IRRIGATION 

Man-made  rain,  applied  at  the  right 
time  with  sprinklers,  is  making 
farming  more  profitable  all  over  the 
country.  Worth  looking  into?  This 
free  32-page  Alcoa  book  will  answer 
many  of  your  questions  .  .  .  about 
equipment,  costs,  system  layout  and 
operation,  water  sources.  Tells  how 
easy-to-move  aluminum  sprinkler 
systems  save  labor,  conserve  water, 
increase  yields,  improve  crop  quality. 


ALUMINUM 
IRRIGATION  PIPE 


r - 

j  ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 
|  2147K  Gulf  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Penna; 

I  Please  send  me  "Portable  Sprinkler  Pipelines 
to  Profit." 

Name _ 

I  Address _ 

|  City  or  Town _ State_ 

I _ 


October  6,  1951 


Junior  Farmers 


Sandra  Anken  and  Emma  Miller 
of  Western  ville,  Oneida  County, 
served  as  junior  superintendents  in 
the  Homemaking  Department  at  the 
recent  Boonville  Fair.  Beatrice 
Kitchen,  Vernon  Center,  and  Diane 
Miller,  Oriskany  Falls,  assumed 
similar  duties  at  the  Vernon  Fair, 
August  21-22.  These  4-H  Club  girls 
helped  check  and  arrange  exhibits 
and  worked  with  the  judge. 

Recently  announced  Oneida  Coun¬ 
ty  champions  with  livestock  are: 
Holstein — Thomas  Rowlands,  17,  and 
Lois  Rowlands,  18,  Holland  Patent. 
Lois  was  Oneida  County  Holstein 
Champion  last  year.  Thomas  owns  12 
head  and  Lois  five  head.  They  have 
each  completed  eight  years  of  club 
work.  Jersey — Peter  Wood,  16,  Oris¬ 
kany  Falls.  Peter  owns  two  head,  and 
has  completed  eight  years.  Guernsey 
►—•Ronald  Smith,  14,  Westernville. 
He  owns  three  head  and  has  com¬ 
pleted  six  years  of  club  work.  Ronny 
has  shown  his  Guernseys  at  Boon¬ 
ville,  Vernon  and  State  Fair  for 
several  years.  Swine — Amos  Barclay, 
14,  Verona.  He  owns  two  head  and 
completed  four  years.  Beef  cattle — 
Fred  Bolanowski,  16,  Holland  Patent, 
owns  six  head  and  completed  four 
years. 

The  four  winners  of  radio  station 
WGY’s  scholarship  competition  are 
Grace  Fox,  17,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.;  Nor¬ 
man  Rask,  17,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.; 
Beverly  Bryden,  17,  Walton,  N.  Y.; 
and  James  Ryan,  18,  Jamesville, 
N.  Y.  Each  winner  has  received  a 
$200  cash  award.  The  scholarship 
fund  was  established  this  year  by 
WGY  in  observance  of  its  25th  year 
of  farm  broadcasting.  The  endow¬ 
ments  stipulate  that  the  winners 
must  study  in  a  State-supported  in¬ 
stitution  offering  courses  in  agri¬ 
culture,  home  economics,  or  forestry 
within  the  six-State  broadcasting 
range  of  WGY. 

Contestants  were  required  to  write 
an  original  radio  script  on  a  topic 
related  to  agriculture  or  the  farm 
home.  Miss  Fox  won  in  the  4-H  Club 
girls’  division  with  a  script  entitled, 
“Bee  Teaches  Farmer  a  Lesson.” 
“What  the  Future  Holds  for  Us 
Young  Farmers,”  was  the  title  of 
Norman  Rask’s  winning  radio  script. 
Beverly  Bryden  authored  “A  Suc¬ 
cessful  Kitchen,”  and  James  Ryan’s 
script  was  entitled,  “The  Price  of 
Farm  Carelessness.” 


Lucky  winners  in  the  pig  scramble 
at  the  Northern  Aroostook  County, 
Maine,  4-H  Fair  were:  Edmund 
Bernier,  Eagle  Lake;  Richard  Bouch¬ 
ard,  Eagle  Lake;  Raymond  Dumont, 
Van  Buren;  Wilfred  Dumont,  Van 
Buren;  Rene  Dube,  Eagle  Lake;  Rene 
LaFrance,  Fort  Kent;  Robert 
Michaud,  Eagle  Lake;  Ronald  Pelle¬ 
tier,  Van  Buren;  Russell  Roy,  Van 
Buren,  all  of  Presque  Isle. 

The  15th  meeting  of  the  Pownal 
Vikings  of  Cumberland  County,  held 
at  Bethel,  have  been  reported  with 
excellent  attendance.  Miss  Rachel 
Brown  demonstrated  how  to  use 
textile  paints,  and  Mrs.  Cates  gave 
a  demonstration  of  how  to  use  a 
vacuum  cleaner  with  the  different 
attachments.  This  club  is  progress¬ 


ing  well  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Pearle  Flint. 

.  Miss  Margaret  Stevens,  4-H  Club 
agent-at-large,  recently  held  meet¬ 
ings  with  three  clubs  in  Kennebec 
County.  These  clubs  were  the  Faith¬ 
ful  Workers  4-H,  of  East  Benton,  led 
by  Mrs.  Julia  Martin;  the  North 
Augusta  Merry  Workers,  led  by 
Arthur  Gauthier  and  the  Young 
Yankees,  North  Belgrade,  led  by  Mrs. 
Doris  Furbush.  At  all  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  Miss  Stevens  gave  sewing 
demonstrations.  She  is  also  prepared 
to  give  foods  and  home  improvement 
instruction. 

The  Sagadahoc  County  Cattlemen’s 
4-H  Club,  Maine,  has  recently  been 
reorganized  under  the  leadership  of 
C.  P.  Curtis.  At  the  organization 
meeting  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  president,  Bruce  Small;  vice- 
pres.,  Vincent  Vallentine;  secy.,  Carl 
Billings;  treas.,  Arnold  Tourtellotte; 
color-bearer,  Harold  Brown;  all  of 
Bowdoinham. 

Cumberland  County  welcomes  an¬ 
other  new  4-H  Club  in  North  Yar¬ 
mouth  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
Rosalind  Baston,  at  whose  home  sev¬ 
eral  meetings  have  already  been  held. 
The  following  officers  were  elected: 
president,  Anah  Clark;  vice-pres., 
Dorothy  Chase;  secy.,  Jean  Leighton; 
treasurer,  Carol  Bornheimer;  color- 
bearer,  Sandra  Barter;  all  of  North 
Yarmouth.  d. 


The  Essex  County,  N.  J.,  4-H 
Poultry  Judging  Team,  consisting  of 
Roberta  Bramhall  and  Arthur 
Wright,  along  with  Julius  and  Fred 
Bauermann  of  the  Caldwell  4-H 
Club,  captured  the  highest  score  at 
the  State  contest  recently  held  on  the 
College  of  Agriculture  Campus  in 
New  Brunswick.  Each  member  of  the 
Essex  County  Team  received  a 
Standard  of  Perfection  Poultry  Book 
as  an  award.  This  team  will  also 
represent  New  Jersey  at  the  North¬ 
eastern  4-H  Poultry  Judging  Contest 
to  be  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1952. 

The  Livingston  4-H  Poultry  Club, 
after  a  campaign  of  greeting  card 
selling,  recently  raised  enough  money 
to  send  a  $100  check  towards  the 
construction  of  the  4-H  camp  at  Lake 
Shawauni  in  Stokes  State  Forest, 
Sussex  County,  New  Jersey. 

c.  w.  B. 


Future  Farmers  of  America  will 
hold  their  24th  Annual  National 
Convention  in  the  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  October 
8  to  11.  Speakers  who  have  accepted 
invitations  to  appear  on  the  program 
include  U.  S.  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr 
of  Oklahoma,  on  Tuesday  morning, 
October  9;  Harold  D.  Newsom  of 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Master  of  the 
National  Grange,  Wednesday  morn¬ 
ing,  October  10;  and  Allan  B.  Kline, 
Chicago,  President  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Thursday 
morning,  October  11. 

Other  program  highlights  include 
the  national  F.  F.  A.  public  speaking 
contest  on  Monday  evening;  presen¬ 
tation  of  American  Farmer  degrees 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  Star  Ameri¬ 
can  Farmer  awards  on  Tuesday 
night;  presentation  of  other  F.  F.  A. 
Foundation  awards  Wednesday 
night,  and  the  election  of  new 
national  officers  on  Thursday  after¬ 
noon.  d. 


Certificates  of  achievement  are  presented  to  the  four  winners  of  radio  sta¬ 
tion  WGY’s  scholarship  awards.  Left  to  right:  James  Ryan,  Jamesville,  N. 
Y.,  winner  of  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  division;  Beverly  Bryden, 
Walton,  N.  Y.,  Future  Homemakers  of  America  award;  Chester  H.  Lang,  who 
made  the  awards;  Grace  Fox,  DeRuyter,  N.  Y.,  scholarship  winner  in  the 
4-H  Club  girls  division;  and  Norman  Rask,  Duanesburg,  N.  Y.,  winner  of 

the  4-H  Club  boys  scholarship. 
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Nationally  known  Dairy 
and  Health  Authorities 
say:  Clipping  prevents 
dirt  accumulation — the 
chief  source  of  sediment. 

Clipped  cows  are  easier 
to  keep  clean,  produce 
more  desirable  milk  with 
low  bacteria  count,  less 
sediment.  Overall  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  results  use  Clip- 
master.  Preferred  for  its  size,  ease  of  han¬ 
dling,  lasting  durability. 

Handy  Grooming  Brush  attachment 
for  Clipmaster  does  a  more  thorough  job 
of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  clipping 
equipment. 

< firnbeam  corporation 

DEPT.  82  ,5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill. 


Grooming  Head 


Your  Clipmaster 


"WINDGALL? 

Here's  how  to  get  your  horse 
back  to  work  fast" 

soys  Gustave  Troutman 
of  Milton,  N.  Y. 

"In  40  years  of  farm¬ 
ing,  I've  always  used 
Absorbinefor  my  horses. 

I've  found  it  quickly  re¬ 
lieves  strains  and  sore¬ 
ness  from  windgall." 

There's  nothing  like 
Absorbine  for  lameness 
due  to  windgall,  sore  shoulder,  similar  conges¬ 
tive  troubles.  Not  a  "cure-all,"  but  a  time- 
proved  help  .  .  .  used  by  many  veterinarians.  A 
stand-by  over  50  years,  it  will  not  blister  or 
remove  hair.  Only  $2.50  at  all  druggists. 

m  W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


NEW  /6" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  541V.  IT'S 
l  IMBING  -  TRIMMING  WIZARD! 

Deoler  Opportunity 


£0 M BARD.  Mhldhd,Mdss.,  Dent  C 


muni!  LH  blius 


OF  LEADING 


features 

.R,P  3  SURE  STEP 
lock  d°inu1in& 

IllA  Slio  COMPANY 

c  OSSUNADIUA^^  - 


HOOF  ROT? 


CANKER-THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stu  bborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle — $1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 


Top  uuality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.25  gallon  in  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
rot  to  peel,  rub  or  -vasli  off.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  504. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PA  R  K  WOOD  AVE..  TOLEDO  10.  OHIO 
or,  1(47  DIVISION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 


BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS,  Box  7,  Harmony.  Maine 


SMELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  —  Send  $2.00  for 
Special  Introductory  six  pound  package  original 
Magic  Hybrid  Yeast,  postage  prepaid,  for  poultry, 
livestock,  dogs.  Greater  Production,  better  health. 

MAGIC  YEAST  COMPANY,  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD  8  EXPOSURES  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents, 
12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT’S,  BOX  444-R,  SALEM,  MASS. 


Color  Inheritance  in  Hogs 

Please  discuss  the  various  color 
inheritance  possibilities  of  hogs,  in¬ 
cluding  some  specific  cases  of  crosses 
with  different  coat  colors.  J.  s.  m. 

The  coat  colors  of  hogs  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  variable  and  are  only  constant 
in  some  of  the  long  established 
breeds.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
predict  with  certainty  the  probable 
coat  colors  of  litters  from  parents 
which  are  not  pure  for  this  factor. 

The  basic  colors  for  hogs  are 
black,  red  and  white.  All  other  so- 
called  color  patterns  are  merely 
mixtures  or  deviations  of  these  basic 
colors.  In  general  it  has  been  found 
by  experimentation  at  various  State 
stations  that  the  following  colors  will 
result  from  swine  when  crosses  of 
the  pure  colors  are  involved:  (1) 
White  from  Black  x  White;  (2) 
Black  with  white  or  broken  belt 
from  Black  with  white  belt  x  Red; 
(3)  Blue  roan  with  white  belt  from 
Black  with  white  belt  x  White;  (4) 
Red  with  black  spots  from  Black 
with  white  points  x  Red;  (5)  White 
with  black  spots  from  Black  with 
white  points  x  White;  (6)  Sandy 
white  with  reddish  tinge  from  Red 
x  White. 

It  has  been  found  that,  when  such 
pure  white  breeds  as  the  Yorkshire 
are  crossed  on  a  solid  red  color,  such 
as  exists  in  Tamworths  or  Duroc 
Jerseys,  the  resultant  offspring  are 
white.  However,  the  next  resultant 
offspring  are  not  true  for  this  color 
but  are  of  a  somewhat  sandy  shade. 
Furthermore,  if  they  are  placed  in 
strong  sunlight,  a  distinctive  clear 
white  belt  about  the  forward  part 
of  the  body  can  be  observed.  This 
demonstrates  that  the  Yorkshire  is 
carrying  a  latent  factor  for  belting. 
This  is  evident  because  if  the  reds 
possessed  it,  it  would  manifest  itself 
externally  but,  being  pure  white,  it 
does  not  become  apparent  in  the 
Yorkshire  unless  it  is  crossed  with 
either  black  or  red. 


Coming  Livestock  Sales 

Oct.  6  —  Holstein  Breeders’  Sale, 
Eastern  New  York,  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  6  —  Ayrshire  Production  Sale, 
New  York  State,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  8  —  Guernsey  Breeders’  Sale, 
Butler-Lawrence  Counties,  Butler, 
Pa. 

Oct.  9  —  Holstein  Club  Sale,  Os¬ 
wego  County,  Mexico,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  10  —  Holstein  Club  Sale, 

Oneida  County,  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  11  —  Jersey  Club  Sale,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Oct.  11  —  Guernsey  Dispersal- Sale, 
Grayson  Farms,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Oct.  12i — Holstein  Club  Sale,  Dela¬ 
ware  County,  Meridale,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13  —  Ayrshire  Club  Sale, 

Clinton,  Franklin,  Essex  Counties, 
Champlain,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  13  —  Holstein  Club  Sale, 

Schoharie  County,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Oct.  15  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Northwestern  Pennsylvania, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Oct.  17  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  Pennsylvania,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Oct.  18  —  Holstein  Consignment 
Sale,  New  England,  Northampton, 
Mass. 

Oct.  18  —  Holstein  Club  Sale, 
Allegany,  Steuben  Counties,  Hornell, 
N.  Y. 


Business  Bits 

Mastitis  Control  —  The  Martin 
Laboratories  have  just  issued  an  in¬ 
formative  booklet  of  interest  to  all 
dairymen,  “Practical  Mastitis  Con¬ 
trol.”  Written  by  F.  E.  Martin, 
V.  M.  D.,  the  booklet  presents  a  con¬ 
cise  summary  of  the  kinds  of  mas¬ 
titis,  their  symptoms,  prevention  and 
treatment.  A  new  preventive-treat¬ 
ment  plan  for  chronic  mastitis, 
recommended  by  Dr.  Martin,  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail.  Copies  of  the  book¬ 
let  may  be  obtained  free  of  charge 
by  writing  The  Martin  Laboratories, 
P.  O.  Box  532,  West  Chester,  Pa. 
County  Agents,  4-H  Group  Leaders 
and  others  who  would  like  a  quantity 
of  the  booklet  for  distribution  may 
write  to  Dr.  F.  E.  Martin  at  the  same 
address. 


Grassland  Farming  —  A  44-page 
handbook  on  grassland  farming  en¬ 
titled  “How  to  Grow  Grass  for 
Profit”  has  been  recently  published 
by  New  Holland  Machine  Company. 
This  booklet  is  a  compilation  oi  the 
latest  available  information  on  the 
practical  and  profitable  use  of  grass 
in  farm  management.  Free  copies  are 
available  only  on  request  through 
New  Holland  dealers. 


NEW  Growth  Stimulant 

Helps  Make  RUNTS 

into 

PRBHIUU  HIES 

Increases  PROFITS  From  }lormal  Pigs 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Hog-Gain 


Y 


M  Not  An  Antibiotic  Or 
g  Protein  Supplement 
0  But  a 

1  NEW  and  DIFFERENT 
r  Multi-Chemical 
-  Growth  Stimulant 


Gives  Normal  HOGS  27%  FASTER 
GROWTH  With  14%  LESS  FEED 

HOG-GAIN  increases  your  hog  profits  in 
two  important  ways.  First,  it  helps  make 
RUNTS  profitable.  Second,  it  stimulates 
growth  of  normal  pigs  of  all  ages... eve n 
from  125  pounds  to  market  weight.  Helps 
you  market  hogs  earlier. 

In  a  typical  test  by  Dr.  L.  E.  Carpenter, 
of  Hormel  Institute,  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota,  HOG-GAIN  produced  27%  faster 
growth  with  14%  less  feed. 

Helps  Hogs  Combat  High  "Disease  Level”— 
(Degree  of  premise  contamination).  Dr. 
Damon  Catron,  Iowa  State  College,  attrib¬ 
utes  the  variation  in  “disease  level”  as  the 
reason  why  one  hog  raiser  does  well,  an¬ 
other  does  poorly  when  identical  rations 
are  fed  well-bred  pigs  under  similar  man¬ 
agement  conditions.  HOG-GAIN  combats 
a  high  “disease  level.”  Gives  you  more 
uniform,  faster  growing  pigs,  more  profits.  . 

Here's  What  Users  Say: 


Just  Mix  In  The  Feed  or  Ask  Your  Feed 
Dealer  For  Feed  Containing  HOG-GAIN 

In  Packages  For  Mixing  In  Feed 
Or  Ask  Your  Feed  Dealer  For 
Feed  Containing  HOG-GAIN 

Have  your  feed  dealer  mix  HOG-GAIN 
in  your  regular  brand  of  balancer  or  sup¬ 
plement;  or  get  HOG-GAIN  by  the  pack¬ 
age  for  mixing  in  your  feed.  For  best  re¬ 
sults  use  HOG-GAIN  in  a  well  balanced 
ration.  Cost  is  low  compared  with  your 
profit  benefits. 

Mail  This  Coupon  NOW 

Many  Dr.  Salsbury  dealers  have  HOG- 
GAIN  on  hand.  But  to  make  sure  you  get 
extra  profits  with  HOG-GAIN,  now,  send 
this  coupon  to  us,  at  once.  Every  day  you 
miss  using  HOG-GAIN,  you  lose  extra 
hog  profit.  Dr.  Salsbury ’s  Laboratories, 
Charles  City,  Iowa, 


“The  pig  pictured  above  weighed  only  56 
pounds  at  3  months  of  age.  After  Hog- 
Gain  and  a  commercial  feed  were  added 
to  the  ration,  it  reached  205  pounds  in  80 
days!’  Lee  Robinson,  Route  3,  Abilene, 
Texas. 

“I  put  16  feeder  pigs  on.  Dr.  Salsbury ’s 
Hog-Gain  for  the  last  3  months’  feeding 
period.  They  were  marketed  at  5  months 
'at  an  average  weight  of  220  pounds.  Hog- 
Gain  certainly  gave  my  hogs  remarkable 
weight  gains!’  Elmer  Steinmetz,  Chilton, 
Wisconsin. 


Dr.  Salsbury’s  Laboratories  • 
Dept.  21,  Charles  City,  Iowa 

Please  send  bulletin  on  HOG-GAIN  J 
and  name  of  local  dealer.  t 

NAME _  J 

TOWN _ _ — »  « 

R.F.D _ STATE _  i 

MY  FEED  | 

DEALER'S  NAME - -  j 

_ -.1 


UNWELCOME  VISITOR  TRAPPED! 


Now,  with  the  amazing  new  HAVAHART 
trap  you  can  protect  your  gardens,  bins 
and  poultry  house.  This  clever  trap  has  no 
springs  or  jaws.  Unsuspecting  victim 
sneaks  in  to  get  delicious  bait,  doors 
slam,  and  animal  is  caught  alive.  No  more 
damaged  pelts  for  those  who  trap  for 
profit.  Can’t  injure  Towser.  Tabby  or  tiny 
tots.  Simple  to  set,  rustproof. 


Fully  guaranteed.  Many  sizes.  For  free 
price  list  and  booklet  on  trapping  and 
bait  send  coupon  today. 

HAVAHART,  5-A  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

•  Please  send  me  free  booklet  and  price  list. 
I  Name  . 

1  Address 


RATS  IB 

with 

guaranteed  A  SL 


BANARAT 


made 

with 


Your  Choice  of  2  FORMS: 

BANARAT  BITS  -  Ready-to- 
use,  small  pellets.  New  bait 
lormula  specially  attractive  to 
both  rats  and  mice:  1-lb.  self- 
service  bag,  only  $1 ;  5-lb.,  $3.95; 

4-oz.  Mouse  Bits,  50  cents. 
BANABAT  PREMIX  -  Econom¬ 
ical  concentrate  you  mix  with 
any  bait  to  meet  any  and  all  rat 
conditions:  Vi-lb.  makes  5  lbs. 
bait,  $1.75.  Big  '/j-lb.  makes  10 
lbs.  bait,  only  $3.00. 

Be  sure  you  get  genuine,  pioneer 
BANABAT.  No  other  rat  and  mouse 
killer  can  do  a  more  thorough  job 
lor  you. 


warfarin 


Amazing  University  of  Wisconsin  discovery 

-  safest  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  AND 
MOUSE  KILLER  known.  Guaranteed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Laboratories  with  30-year  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dependable  quality  and  full 
value.  Easy  and  economical  to  use. 
Dozens  of  warfarin  products  but  only- 
one  BANARAT!  Results  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Rats  and  mice  never  suspect  the 
bait— keep  eating  until  they  all  weaken 
and  die. 

Ask  for  BANARAT  by  name,  at  your 
dealer's  or  write  to  American  Scientific 
Laboratories,  Madison  J,  Wisconsin. 


i 
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STARTED  PULLETS 


More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunn  y- 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
hearer  your  egg 
profits.  Front  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

STARTED  CAPONS 


Sunn.vbrook  Capons  consistently  bring  highest 
premium  prices.  Right  now  is  the  time  to  buy 
them  for  that  money  making  Christmas  Holiday 
Season.  We  have  them  4-6-8  weeks  of  age  in 
the  popular  breeds,  ready  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny- 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  1951  PICTURE 
STORY  OF  SUNNYBROOK— WRITE  US  TODAY. 


SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 


A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  Z  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 


Our  1951  Baby 
Chicks  are,  with¬ 
out  a  doubt,  tho 
finest  we  have 
ever  seen,  in  our 
31  Years  in  the 
Poultry  business. 
Husky,  —  with  a 
lusty  peep — fine 
bodied  —  strong 
legs  —  they  aro 
so  healthy  it  >s 
difficult  to  gather 
them,  they’re  so 
rarin'  to  go.  In 
all  the  popular 
breeds  and  at 
amazingly  low 
prices. 


Cnje&Aooi*  c<cuz£i&/ 


CHICKS 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WHITE  ROCKS 

(ARBOR  ACRES  STRAIN) 

A  WINNER! 

Mass.  C.  0.  T.  1951  Heaviest  Placing  Entry 

5  lbs.  5  oz.  AT  12  WKS. 

1949  Winner  5.36  lbs.  at  12  wks. 


PRODUCERS  OF  QUALITY  SEX 
LINK  PULLETS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 

Write  for  complete  Information  TEL.  4730 

PILCH’S  POULTRY  FARMS 

Box  WRD-29  Thompsonville,  Conn. 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  years 


MORE  MEAT— QUICKLY 

R&Pjd  growth,  high  livability,  absence 
of  dark  pin  feathers,  uniformity,  all  help 
make  Tolman's  White  Rocks  preferred 
by  many  broiler  producers.  Pullets  lay 
plenty  of  large  eggs,  too! 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm  —  100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  chicks  today!  Circular  Free — Write 


JOSEPH  TOLMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Breeding  Influence  on  Egg 
Production 

The  science  of  poultry  nutrition 
has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  possi¬ 
ble  to  obtain  complete  and  very 
satisfactory  rations  from  many 
sources;  if  the  manufacturer’s  di¬ 
rections  are  followed,  one  seldom 
need  worry  about  that  phase  of  the 
management  of  his  poultry  flock. 
Even  with  the  best  nutrition,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  wide  variation  in  the 
results  obtained  and  the  evidence 
points  more  and  more  to  the  basic 
necessity  of-  being  assured  that  the 
stock  is  properly  bred.  This  applies 
not  only  to  the  actual  number  of 
eggs  produced  but  their  general 
health  as  well  as  the  quality  of  their 
eggs. 

These  points  have  all  been 
brought  into  sharp  focus  by  the  re¬ 
ports  of  the  New  York  Random 
Sample  Test  being  conducted  this 
year  at  Horseheads,  N.  Y.  This  test 
started  in  the  Spring  of  1950  when 
the  cooperating  poultrymen  sent 
chicks  to  Cornell  University  at 
Ithaca,  each  man  sending  52  sexed 
pullet  chicks.  The  chicks  were  raised 
together  at  the  college  and  kept  there 
on  range  until  about  ready  for  egg 
production.  Then-  they  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  egg  laying  test  plant 
at  Horseheads. 

A  progress  report,  issued  in  March, 
on  the  fall  and  winter  egg  production 
of  these  birds  shows,  first,  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  137  eggs  per  pullet  housed 
from  the  best  pen;  the  low  pen  had  a 
production,  on  the  same  basis,  of  only 
60  eggs  a  bird.  Here  is  a  difference  of 
more  than  five  dozen  eggs  a  bird  in 
about  six  months,  which  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  directly  to  the  inherent 
quality  of  the  respective  strains.  The 
environment  under  which  these 
birds  were  raised  from  ,day-old 
chicks  was  kept  constant,  with 
identical  feed,  so  that  the  difference 
could  not  be  attributed  in  any  way  to 
factors  other  than  their  inherent 
breeding. 

On  the  question  bf  mortality,  the 
losses  during  the  brooding  period 
and  on  range  varied  from  none  what¬ 
soever,  in  at  least  one  instance,  to  a 
20  per  cent  loss  in  others.  Why  did 
the  chicks  from  one  source  show 
such  high  mortality  whereas  another 
source  had  no  loss  whatever  (they 
did  not  die  from  pullorum  disease 
because  the  chicks  had  to  come  from 
pullorum-clean  flocks)?  The  losses 
were  general  in  nature  which  indi¬ 
cated  a  lack  of  vigor  in  certain 
strains. 

Considering  the  size  of  eggs,  a 
considerable  variation  was  noted 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months. 
The  better  entries  produced  up  to 
70  per  cent  of  large  eggs,  while  at 
the  same  time  others  produced  that 
large  a  percentage  of  medium  and 
pullet  eggs.  The  ability  of  new  pul¬ 
lets  to  come  into  egg  size  rapidly  is 
a  definitely  inherited  characteristic, 
varying  with  strains.  Interior  egg 
quality  was  also  studied  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  this  project;  here  again  it 
was  noted  that  blood  spots  in  some 
strains  were  practically  negligible 
and  in  others  the  eggs  would  show  as 
high  as  12  to  15  per  cent  blood  spots. 

The  egg  producer  of  the  future  is 
going  to  be  more  and  more  dependent 
upon  the  breeder  if  he  is  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  getting  chicks  that  will  grow 
into  pullets  showing  low  mortality 
through  the  growing  period  as  well 
as  high  egg  production  along  with 
eggs  of  superior  quality.  With  the 
poultry  industry  expanding  rapidly, 
the  day  is  sure  to  come  when  compe¬ 
tition  will  be  much  keener  and  only 
the  man  who  has  the  best  of  stock 


will  be  able  to  stay  in  the  business. 

If  your  results  this  Fall  and  Winter 
are  not  in  line  with  what  you  have 
a  reasonable  right  to  expect,  be  sure 
to  check  on  your  source  of  chicks 
next  Spring.  C.  S.  Platt 

A  Myth  —  The  One  -  Man 
Poultry  Farm 

How  about  this  so-called  one-man 
poultry  farm?  What  are  its  possi¬ 
bilities  and  limitations?  r.  s. 

New  Jersey 

The  so-called  one-man  poultry 
farm  is  a  myth,  insofar  as  its  practi¬ 
cal  application  is  concerned,  unless 
one  understands  that  in  addition  to 
the  “one  man”  there  is  a  wife  and 
children  willing  to  do  many  of  the 
necessary  chores.  With  family  help, 
say  two  or  three  people  without  di¬ 
rect  cash  pay,  a  man  could  operate 
a  poultry  farm  of  about  2,000  layers. 
From  such  a.  farm  I  would  anticipate 
a  net  labor  income  of  $3,000.  This 
amount  would  represent  what  was 
available  for  the  man  and  his  family 
for  their  personal  living  expenses, 
after  all  feed  and  direct  cash  costs 
had  been  deducted  from  the  receipts. 
Taxes,  insurance  and  interest  would 
be  included  in  the  cost  items,  but 
not  any  payment  on  principal  if 
there  was  a  mortgage.  Payments  on 
principal  would  need  to  come  out  of 
the  $3,000.  Last  year  only  about 
$2,000  would  have  been  realized, 
which  leads  me  to  suggest  that  one 
never  should  look  at  the  poultry 
business  as  a  short-time  enterprise. 
The  net  income  will  fluctuate  widely. 

In  the  future,  I  think,  the  success¬ 
ful  poultry  farm  will  have  to  carry 
5,000  or  more  laying  fowls  and  be¬ 
come  a  farm  employing  one  full¬ 
time  man  in  addition  to  the  owner. 

The  small  family  type  of  farm  no 
doubt  always  will  exist,  providing 
the  family  is  a  working  unit,  and  not 
too  much  income  is  anticipated.  The 
greatest  possibility  for  such  a  farm 
lies  in  the  marketing  of  the  pro¬ 
ducts,  including  retailing  of  eggs  as 
well  as  dressed  poultry.  One  handi¬ 
cap  will  be  the  capital  required  be¬ 
cause,  for  a  farm  of  2,000-bird 
capacity,  the  investment  will  this 
year  approximate  $20,000. 


Antibiotics  for  Poultry 

A  surprising  feature  of  some  of 
the  new  antibiotic  substances  is  not 
only  what  they  do,  but  how  tiny  a 
quantity  is  needed.  A  19  per  cent 
protein  feed,  with  aureomycin  added, 
gives  as  good  results  as  one  with  a 
two  per  cent  higher  protein  analysis. 

How  much  aureomycin  is  needed? 
One  experiment  with  the  pure 
chemical  showed  that  in  order  to  get 
the  nutritional  equivalent  of  the 
higher  protein,  it  was  necessary  to 
add  aureomycin  at  the  rate  of  20 
grams  to  a  ton  of  the  19  per  cent 
analysis  feed.  The  20  grams  measure 
a  scant  three-quarters  of  an  ounce 
— approximately  two  level  table¬ 
spoons  of  crystals.  This  small  quantity, 
however,  would  be  added  to  a  ton  of 
feed — 2,000  pounds,  or  20  100-pound 
bags;  thus,  this  sort  of  compounding 
would  not  be  practical  in  home  mix¬ 
ing  of  feeds  with  scoopshovels  on  the 
granary  floor. 

The  use  of  aureomycin  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  is  developing  rapidly.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  still  under  way  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  how  much  protein  can  be 
saved.  As  a  practical  matter  feed 
mixers  are  less  likely  to  use  purified 
crystalline  aureomycin  than  a  fer¬ 
mentation  product.  In  a  parallel  ex¬ 
periment  the  tests  at  Beltsville  in-- 
eluded  the  fermentation  product  at 
the  rate  of  10  pounds  to  the  ton. 


•BABY  CHICKS 
BARKED  KOOKS  (exclusiveIy) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 
It's  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  Fali 
and  Winter  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 


O  H  L  S 


Poultry  Yards 
and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II,  CALLICOON,  NEW  YOB 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 


BARRED  ROCKS 


Give  maximum  egg  or  broil* 
production  under  average  coi 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approve 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeder 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Writ 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattreboro?’v 


Plenty  of  light  and  adjustable  windows  for  proper  ventilation  are  featured 
this  modern  laying  house  recently  constructed  on  Forsgate  Farm,  James- 

burg,  New  Jersey. 


of  ALL  PURE  BREEDS  IN 

National  C-O-T  Finals 

Nicho!$’  New  Hampshires 

by  winning  2nd  place  award  in  the  over¬ 
all  C-O-T  finals,  have  conclusively  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  ability  to  produce  faster 
growing,  earlier  feathering  chicks  of 
prime  meat  quality  for  bigger  broiler 
profits.  Martin’s  breeding  flocks  of  first 
generation  Nichols’  stock  are  carefully 
supervised  under  the  constant  guidance 
of  Nichols. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 

The  superior  quality  of  Martin’s  Nichols 
chicks  is  the  direct  result  of  a  close  co¬ 
operation  between  breeder,  hatching  egg 
producer  and  hatchery;  all  working  to¬ 
gether  to  provide  profit-minded  growers 
with  the  true  broiler  chick  of  premium 
marketing  value.  Pa.-U.  S.  Approved. 
Pullorum  clean.  Guaranteed  livability. 
Write  for  catalog  and  price  list  today. 

JVIartin’s  Hatchery  Poultry  Farms 


U.  S.  Route  30,  4  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  Pa. 


—  A  SUPERIOR  STRAIN 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 


TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Big,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 

Also  Delaware-Nichols  Hamp  Cross  (Whits 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phone  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 

PHONE  8503  BARKER  2,  N.  Y. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’li  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Bali  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Sox]  60  WoTjing ford.  Conn. 


HALL  BROTHERS 


HALLCROSS  pullets 

WORLD’S 

n  ^;rir,s7cHAMPioNS 

|/J  >~"“t  ™e  crossBueo 

JSS,  '  r  %<L  DIVISION 


WORLD'S  LARGEST 
LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  •  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill. 


World's  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 
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Potatoes  for  Poultry  Feed 

A  special  potato  cutting  machine  which  is  operated  by  a  small  engine, 
which  is  turning  poor  grade  potatoes  The  purpose  of  the  wire  mesh 
into  animal  feed  has  been  developed  drums  is  to  separate  the  potatoes 
by  Ferris  G.  Talmadge,  East  Hamp-  from  the  stones  and  other  debris 
ton  farmer,  and  Harry  Stafford,  an  which  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
engineer.  cutting  knives.  Stones  and  foreign 

This  machine  chops  up  and  spreads  matter  will  not  cling  to  the  mesh 
the  tubers.  After  several  days  in  the  wire  but  remain  on  the  revolving 
sun  the  potatoes  lose  about  80  per  table  being  removed  by  hand.  The 
cent  of  their  moisture  and  are  then  entire  machine,  which  is  mounted  on 
ready  to  be  used  as  dairy  feeds,  or  caster  type  wheels,  is  towed  by  the 
they  can  be  -incorporated  into  poultry  '  supply  truck. 

feed  pellets.  These  sun  cured  pota-  Another  machine  used  in  the 
toes  are  roughly  the  nutritional  operation,  also  built  by  Mr.  Talmadge 
equivalent  of  cornmeal.  Recent  ex-  and  Mr.  Stafford,  is  an  elevator 
periments  at  Cornell  and  the  Long  sweeper.  This  machine  sweeps  up 
Island  Duck  Growers  Assn,  have  the  cured  potatoes  into  an  elevator 
proved  that  this  product  can  be  used  and  the  product  is  bagged  or  directed 
to  replace  the  more  expensive  grains  into  a  hoppered  truck.  Like  the 
to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent  of  the  potato  cutter  it  is  operated  by  a  small 
total  weight  of  the  ingredients  in  air  cooled  engine  and  towed  along- 
the  formula.  The  price  of  the  milled  side  the  companion  trupk.  About 
potatoes  is,  at  present,  around  $44  a  17,000  100-pound  sacks  of  potatoes 
ton  as  compared  to  $67  or  $68  for  were  processed  during  the  initial 
cornmeal,  showing  an  overall  saving  operation  last  Summer.  The  opera- 
of  about  $2.00  a  ton.  tors  have  been  paying  25  cents  per 

The  machine,  built  for  the  purpose  hundredweight  for  potatoes  that  fell 
of  chopping  and  distributing  the  short  of  consumer  standards, 
small  pieces,  consists  chiefly  of  a  The  use  of  potatoes  as  poultry 
flat  revolving  platform  somewhat  feed  is  not  entirely  new,  duck 
similar  to  the  old-fashioned,  round  growers  have  been  incorporating 
dining  room  table.  Four  revolving  tubers  in  various  ways  since  surplus 
wire  mesh  drums  make  contact  with  potatoes  have  been  available.  This 
the  tubers  spread  on  this  platform,  process,  however,  is  a  definite  step 
picking  them  up.  These  then  drop  in  developing  the  use  of  this  low 
off  as  the  drum  revolves  into  a  priced  feed  on  a  more  uniform  basis, 
trough  and  roll  down  into  the  cutter  J.  Adams 


Photo.  Joseph  Adams,  Brookhaven.  N.  Y. 

With  this  newly  invented  machine  potatoes  can  be  chopped  and  spread,  as 
shown,  to  be  sun  dried  tor  later  use  as  either  poultry  or  animal  feed.  The 
revolving  drum  separates  the  potatoes  from  foreign  matter,  such  as  stones. 


Along  the  Poultry  Assembly 
Line 

In  most  cases  the  poultryman 
would  do  well  to  compare  his  farm 
with  an  industrial  assembly  line. 
This  means  that  it  is  the  operator’s 
responsibility  to  see  that  all  the  raw 
materials  are  delivered  in  the  proper 
proportions  so  that  the  workers  (the 
chickens)  can  convert  such  material 
into  a  finished  product  (egg  and 
meat). 

Most  poultrymen  do  not  hesitate  to 
fire  (cull)  a  worker  once  she  be¬ 
comes  unproductive  and  consequent¬ 
ly  unprofitable.  This  particular  por¬ 
tion  of  the  assembly  process  can 
readily  be  observed  from  experience 
or  from  accurate  records  or  both. 
However,  all  too  often  the  operator 
blames  the  workers  for  declining 
profits.  Perhaps  it  would  be  well  for 
owners  and  managers  to  take  a  few 
minutes  for  self-analysis  and  a  criti¬ 
cal  study  of  their  methods.  Such  an 
operation  as  feeding  offers  possibili¬ 
ties  toward  saving  time.  Some  of 
these  are  the  use  of  feed  carrier, 
feed  bins  with  the  feed  chutes,  sim¬ 
plified  diets,  spreading  grain  on  floor, 
long  mash  hoppers,  correct  location 
of  feeders  in  relation  to  carrier; 
others  will  present  themselves. 

Another  time-consuming  operation 
is  that  of  picking  up  eggs  and  the 
grading  process.  The  collection  job 
should  be  combined  with  other 
operations  in  an  effort  to  save  steps. 
The  combination  here  depends  to  a 
great  extent  on  the  management 
practices  on  a  particular  farm. 

In  the  egg  cellar,  much  time  can 
be  lost  if  the  arrangement  does  not 


resemble  an  operative  assembly  line. 
Does  your  egg  cellar  have  the  vari¬ 
ous  jobs  arranged  consecutively? 
Perhaps  better  loading  facilities 
could  be  made  available  that  would 
save  numerous  steps  per  week. 

At  other  times  it  may  be  advis¬ 
able  to  do  a  slight  amount  of  re¬ 
modeling.  This  may  include  the  use 
of  dropping  pits  instead  of  dropping 
boards,  automatic  founts  with  ade¬ 
quate  drains,  larger  pens  by  remov¬ 
ing  some  partitions,  and  other 
changes  that  may  arise  naturally. 

To  many  poultrymen,  success 
comes  only  after  many  attempts  to 
make  the  assembly  process  more 
efficient.  Even  though  the  process 
may  be  profitable,  there  is  no  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  made  more  profit¬ 
able.  Laborsaving  techniques  is  the 
answer  to  this  for  most  poultrymen. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers .  4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 
Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


For  Better  Feeding 
and  High  Production 


BETTER  FEEDING  is  necessary  for  that  high,  continued 
production  you  want  from  your  layers.  In  order  to  take  advantage 
of  their  inherited  capacity  to  lay  many  eggs,  they  must  receive  not 
only  the  minimum  requirements  necessary  for  health  and  mainten¬ 
ance,  but  also  the  additional  nutrients  —  the  extras  —  necessary  to 

Lay  or  Bust  —  A  Better  Feed 

Lay  or  Bust  Egg  Mash  is  well  fortified  with 
all  the  vitamins,  minerals  and  egg-making 
nutrients  your  birds  need  to  lay  plenty  of 
eggs.  More  eggs  per  bird  will  cut  your  per 
dozen  costs  and  make  more  money  for  you. 

Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  “Make  More 
Money  with  Poultry ”, 
a  practical  how-to-do-it 
book.  It  contains  the 
latest  recommendations 
on  starting,  raising  and 
marketing  poultry .  W rite 
The  Park  &  Pollard  Co., 

Dept.  B.,  Buffalo  7,  N.Y. 


produce  those  eggs. 


THE  PARK  &  POLLARD  CO.,  INC. 


BUFFALO  7,  N.Y.  BOSTON  9,  MASS. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.]N.-Y,  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


Start 


Several  voiiars  more  lasn  per  Dira 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  Instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  S2  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW  Dominant  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin; 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 


CATALOG 

DETAILS 


INCREASED 

OUTPUT 


NEW  GOLDEN  broads 

Cornish-Hamp  Cross 

19S1  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations 
Chicken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 
day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE  RVO.P. 
SIRED  BREEDS  for  laying  in  full.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  K-3 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 
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HUBBARD’S 

High  egg-producing 

NEW  HAM  PS  HIRES 


PEDIGREE  BREEDING  GIVES  YOU 
HEAVY  EGG  PRODUCTION 
AND  LOW  LAYING  HOUSE  MORTALITY 

Don’t  be  satisfied  until  you  have  tried 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires — the  high  egg- 
production  strain.  You  will  find  these  strong, 
fast-growing  chicks  ideal  for  late  summer  or 
fall  brooding  profits. 

In  the  bloodstreams  of  Hubbard's  New  Hamp¬ 
shires  flow  the  benefits  of  23  years  of  pedi¬ 
gree-breeding.  This  gives  them  vigor,  high 
livability,  fast  uniform  growth,  high  produc¬ 
tion  of  large  eggs,  as  well  as  low  laying 
house  mortality. 

For  broilers,  buy  Hubbard’s  Quick-Meat 
Barred  Cross  Chicks  of  hybrid  vigor,  with 
superior  meat  qualities.  All  chicks  U>  S.  Ap¬ 
proved,  Pullorum  Clean  and  guaranteed 
30  days. 

FREE  24-Page  Poultry  Catalog 

Tells  all  about  our  30,000  Bird  Farm  and 
pedigreeing  program.  Write  for  a  copy  today! 

HUBBARD  Farms 

Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H.  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


STORE  YOUR 
FREEZER  FOODS 

fOlL  LW©>  BAGsi 

Now!  ‘One-step’  packaging  for 
frozen  foods!  Pack  food  in  foil- 
lined  paper  bag — tuck  in  corners 
and  fold  over.  Foil  lining  gives 
you  a  perfect  seal  every  time — 
plus  perfect  protection.  NO  SPE¬ 
CIAL  HEAT-SEALING  EQUIPMENT 
NEEDED! 

•  Easy  to  label! 

•  Convenient  to  pack! 

•  Laboratory  tested! 

Send  $2  check,  money-order  or  cash  to 
National  Freezer-Bag  Co.  56  Windsor  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 

for  standard  assortment  of  60  foil  lined  freezer  bags  .  .  . 

YOUR  MONEY  BACK  IF  NOT  COMPLETELY  SATISFIED 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

2.EEIJVND  MICHIGAN 


SENSATIONAL  PROFITS  ON 


PONETTES 

with  rT^EhcAPON 

PELS 


1951  Wene  Caponette  Broiler  sales 
breaking  all  records.  Market  paying 
"top  prices.  Big  weight  gains  on  same  feed — 
high  eye  appeal — deliciously  tenderized  and 
flavorful.  Simply  inject  WENE  CAPON  PEL 
below  comb  with  WENE  Implanter.  Pull  directions 
given.  Ask,  your  dealer  or  order  direct,  giving  dealer’s 
name.  Vial  of  100  Pels  $2.50;  1000  Pels  $21.00;  New 
IMPKOVED  SURE-SHOT  Automatic  Implanter  $1.75. 

WINE  POULTRY  LABORATORIES 

DEPT.  46- K  .  VINELAND,  N.  J. 

Coast  to  Coast  Poultry  Health  Service 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  Now  Available!  Big,  husky 
poults  from  proved,  profit-making  strains:  Hamilton  BBB, 
Smith  White  Hollands,  Beltsville  Whites.  Turkeys  started 
now  bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise.  Write  today  for 
full  story  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS,  Box  R,  OAKMONT.  PA. 


STARTED  TURKEYS 
B.  B.,  W.  H.,  Beltsville  6  to  12  weeks 


Healthy,  Profitable,  Guaranteed,  CIRCULAR. 
ESBENSH ADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 

MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collin*.  N.  Y. 


BRED  TO  “TAKE  IT” 

Our  belief  is  that  ,a  big  bird  withstands  the 
rigors  of  production  <t  great  deal  better  than  a 
small  one.  In  our  selection  program,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  all  Reliable  Reds  have  the  body 
size  necessary  for  high  producers. 

Our  1950  average  body  weight  was  6.84  lbs. 
per  bird.  Our  faith  in  the  ’'big  bird”  has  been 
justified  by  the  high  laying  house  livability 
that  we  showed  for  1950.  * 

When  Reliable  Reds  take  over,  they  can 

“take  it”. 

vx/vUq  fnr  rnmnlet.A  data. 


ilLuLAULui 

Customers,  Friends 
Not  Read  This  Ad! 

*  Those  who  have  seen  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 
an  ‘‘all-purpose”  bird  where  quality 
quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  5  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  evory  one 
we  use  as  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacemSnt  stock  to  a 
breeding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


All  Size*  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Trucker*,  etc.  Write  for  Price*  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  for  52  Year*. 


PEACOCKS,  Beautiful,  Healthy,  3  Years  Old. 
ESBENSH  ADE  TURKEY  FARM,  PARADISE,  PA. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canva*  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvat.  Canvaa  by 
tha  Yard.  Write  for  aamplea  and  Pricea. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phona  Markat  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA: 


PUREBRED  WHITE  CHINESE  GEESE  $10  Pair. 
HANS  KUHN,  GRAND  GORGE,  NEW  YORK 


OLD  BUTTONS  COLLECTED  —  Immediate  cash  or 
prompt  return  of  buttons.  MRS.  EDNA  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  425  VALLEY  DR..  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  September  24,  1951, 

sales  by  commission  merchants  and 
other  original  receivers,  as  reported 
by  the  New  York  City  office  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  (93  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.) 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls,  pullets  and  caponettes  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
liberal;  fryers  moderate.  Demand 
good  for  best  pullets,  fowls  and 
caponettes;  moderate  for  fryers.  Mar¬ 
kets  firm  for  fowls  and  caponettes; 
irregular  for  pullets;  steady  for  fry¬ 
ers. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl — 
under  6  lbs.  36-37  cents;  Black,  6-7 
lbs.  34-35  cents,  few  36  cents;  other 
heavy  types  6-7  lbs.  31-32  cents;  Leg¬ 
horn,  25  cents.  Pullets — Cross,  5  lbs. 
and  up,  best  43  cents,  others  40-42 
cents;  4^-5  lbs.  38-39  cents;  Rock, 
5  lbs.  and  up  45  cents;  3y2-4  lbs.  36 
cents.  Fryers  —  Rock,  32-34  cents. 
Caponettes — Rock,  4-4  ^  lbs.  38-41 
cents,  best  42-45  cents,  poorer  34-37 
cents;  Cross,  4-4y2  lbs.  38  cents,  or¬ 
dinary  34V2-35  cents.  Turkeys  — 
Young  Hens,  Bronze  47-48  cents, 
mostly  48  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  nearby  fruits  at  Washington  Street 
Wholesale  District  were  moderate. 
Trading  slow.  Apples  unchanged  at 
low  levels.  Pears  and  peaches  were 
steady.  Prunes  were,  slightly  higher. 
Only  highest  color  apples  bringing 
top  quotations.  Apples  —  Hudson 
Valley,  (U.  S.  No.  1  unless  otherwise 
stated)  McIntosh  3  in.,  up,  eastern 
box  $1.50-2.00;  2%  in.  min.  and  up 
$1.00-1.50;  2y4  in.  min.  75  cents- 
$1.00;  Cortland  3  in.  up  $1.25-1.75; 
2y>  in.  min.  $1.00-1.50;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings  3  in.  up  $2.00;  2%  in.  min.  $1.50; 
Delicious  2%  in.  min.  $1.50;  Delicious 
2V2  in.  min.  $2.00-2.50;  Opalescent 
2%  in.  up  $1.75;  Wolf  River  3  in.  up 
$1.50;  Golden  Delicious  2%  in.  min. 
$1.50.  Grapes  —  Hudson  Valley,  Blue 
varieties  12  qt.  bskt.  75  cents-$1.00, 
few  $1.15.  Peaches  —  Western  N. 
Y.,  Elbertas  U.  S.  No.  1,  bu.  bskt.  2 
in.  up  $3.50-4.00,  fair  color  $2.50-3.00, 
ripe  $1.50-2.00.  Pears  —  Hudson 
Valley,  Clapp  Favorite  bu.  bskt. 
$2.50-3.00,  some  $3.25,  fair  qual.  some 
ripe  $1.50-2.25;  Bartlett  $3.00-3.25, 
ord.  cond.  $1.50;  Seckles  $2.50-3.50; 
Bose  $2.25. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  light 
to  moderate.  Trading  was  fair.  Snap 
beans  were  lower.  Best  spinach  was 
slightly  higher.  Other  commodities 
were  generally  unchanged.  Snap 
beans  —  Madison  Co.,  Valentine  bu., 
bskt.  $2.00-2.50,  fair  qual.  $1.00-1.75; 
Bountiful  $1.50-2.00,  fair  qual.  $1.00- 
1.25;  Hudson  Valley,  Valentine  bu. 
bskt.  $2.00-2.50,  few  $2.75;  Plentiful 
$2.50;  Wax  $2.00-2.50.,  Cabbage  — 
Hudson  Valley,  Domestic  Round  50 
lb.  sk.  and  cantaloupe  crt.  $1.00-1.25, 
poorer  75  cents;  Red  $1.00-1.25;  Sa'- 
voy  $1.00.  Carrots  —  Orange  Co., 
topped  and  washed  50  lb.  sk.  $1.50- 
1.75,  few  $2.00;  bu.  bskt.  $1.50-2.50. 
Celery  —  Orange  Co.,  Golden  Heart 
ind.  washed  upright  Vz  crt.  4  doz. 
$2.00-2.25.  Corn  —  Hudson  Valley, 
crt.  or  sk.  approx.  50  ears,  $1.00- 

1.50,  poorer  35-75  cents;  pre-cooled 
$2.00-2.25.  Lettuce  —  Orange  Co.,  Big 
Boston,  eastern  crt.,  2  doz.  $1.00-1.25, 
poorer  50-75  cents;  Romaine  $1.00- 
1.25,  poorer  50-75  cents.  Onions  — 
Orange  Co.,  Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $1.25- 

1.50,  few  $1.50-1.60,  Red  $1.75-2.00. 
Potatoes  —  Long  Island,  Cobblers 
U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  “A”  100  lb.  sk.  $2.00- 
2.25;  Green  Mt.,  Chippewa  and 
Katahdin  $2.00-2.25;  Green  Mt.  and 
Katahdin  50  lb.  sk.  $1.00-1.10. 
Squash  —  Hudson  Valley,  Butternut 
bu.  bskt.  $1.25-1.50;  Acorn  $1.25- 

1.50.  Tomatoes  —  Hudson  Valley,  12 
qt.  bskt.  $1.00-1. 12y2;  Green  Lugs 
5x5  $1.75;  5x6-6x6  $2.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  were  moderate. 
Demand  irregular.  Market  unsettled. 
Prices  per  doz.:  Large  whites 
66-67  cents;  large  browns  66 
cents;  medium  whites  and  browns 
55y2-56  cents;  pullet  whites  and 
browns  41-42  y2  cents;  pee  wee 
whites  and  browns  32-33  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Demand  rather 
slow.  Market  steady  on  top  grades, 
but  dull  and  weaker  on  small  bobs 
and  lightweight  calves.  Prices  per 
lb.:  choice  57-59  cents,  occasionally 
high  60  cents;  fair  to  good  42-56 
cents;  small  36-41  cents. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


new  folder  gives  full  Information. 


•  CONVENIENT 

discharge  to  either 
side  or  straight  ahead 
Unloads  from  side  or 
end  of  wagon  or  truck. 

•  VERSATILE 

Handle  bales,  bags, 
ear  corn  or  loose 
grain.  Full  line  of 
accessories. 


Smoker  Farm  Elevators  •  Intercourse,  Pa. 


Name 


P  o _ _ 

R.  F.  D - State _  R 
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Orchard  Ic  raft 

AIR-POWERED 

PRUNER 


Saves  Labor  —  two  men  can 
prune  faster  and  easier  than 
4  or  5  men  with  hand  pruners. 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  savings 
1st  season.  Carefully  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble- 
free  service.  Look  at  these  fea¬ 
tures:  *  Very  Fast  Action  •  Re¬ 
quires  little  air  •  Improved  cutting 
head  •  Postive  grip  handle  •  Cuts 
limbs  up  to  1 W  diam.  •  Cuts  easier 
•  Light  weight.  Write  for  circular, 
advise  us  nearest  dealer’s  name. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  GASPORT,  N.  Y 


WOMEN!  EARN  UP'TO  $45 

IN  {valuable  household  items 

Operate  a  premium  merchandise 
club  with  a  few  friends.  Our  new 
catalog  is  ready  with  complete 
details.  No  obligation. 

George  W.  Kirby  Co.,  Dept.  RNY 
72  Kingsley,  Buffalo  8,  N.  Y. 


NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapt  ers 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10.-— 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14.— The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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The  FARM 
that  tells  the 
WHOLE  STORY 


9.  McLean  Buckingham 


FIRST  CALL 
FOR  QUALITY 

Your  poultry  plans  {or  1951-52  should  be  in 
the  making  now.  And,  If  you're  looking  forward 
to  a  profitable  year,  the  first  consideration 
should  go  to  the  quality  of  chicks  you’re  going 
to  buy. 

Mount  Fair  Farm  It.  I.  Red,  B.  P.  Rocks, 
Sex-links  and  barred  crosses  are  quality  proven 
.  .  .in  laying  tests,  at  the  shows  in  home 
flocks.  Among  1950-51  records  are: 

USBOP  Rocks  and  Reds  qualified  100% 
Register  of  Merit. 

B.  P.  Rocks  placed  1st  and  2nd  for  breed, 
Neppco  Hen-of-the-Year  Contest. 

Pure-bred  B.  P.  Rocks,  Conn.  Ghicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest  averaged  4.35  lbs.  per  bird, 
highest  weight  for  production- bred  entry. 

Rock  candidates  laid  70%  with  4%  mor¬ 
tality;  Red  candidates  laid  75%  with  6% 
mortality  (unofficial). 

Early  ordering  of  Mt.  Fair  chicks  is  the  first 
step  toward  a  profitable  year.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  details,  catalog. 

U.  S.  -  CONN.  CERTIFIED,  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 

BABCO€!€j» 

healthy 

CHICKS 

a l  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Baying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  '3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 

For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out- 
•  standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-time  World's  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns.  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
island  Reds  and  Barred  Rocks,  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  600,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi- 
giee-piugeny  testing  program. 


v-\\\SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program, 
i  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 

^K7ouitr7fnrm7'nt- 

3  »  UHSCA,  N.JO  __ 


Good  Way  to  Plan 
for  FALL  &  WINTER 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Sudden  Drop  in  Egg 
Production 

The  egg  production  from  my  flock 
of  400  layers  has  dropped  suddenly. 
I  recently  housed  my  hens  and  some 
hogs  in  the  same  building,  but  in 
separate  pens.  Would  this  have  any 
influence  on  their  production?  I  have 
plenty  of  homegrown  corn,  oats  and 
barley.  How  could  these  be  combined 
with  other  Teed  to  make  a  suitable 
mash?  How  about  their  feed  con¬ 
sumption?  d.  w.  P. 

The  housing  of  hens  and  hogs  in 
the  same  building  will  not  have  any 
adverse  effect  on  the  hens.  The  drop 
in  egg  production  noted  could  have 
been  caused  by  a  disease,  such  as 
Newcastle  infection,  which  has  the 
effect  of  lowering  egg  production 
rapidly  and  still  leaves  the  combs 
red  and  the  birds  in  apparent  good 
health.  However,  a  lack  of  artificial 
light  can  cause  a  drop,  or  again,  it 
may  be  insufficient  feed  consump¬ 
tion.  Your  400  layers  should  eat 
about  60  pounds  of  mash,  and  from 
60  to  80  pounds  of  grain  a  day.  The 
corn  may  be  fed  on  the  cob;  but 
shelled  corn  is  better  because  the 
birds  prefer  it  and  eat  more  of  it. 

You  could  make  up  a  mash  of  your 
own  by  grinding  shelled  corn,  oats 
and  barley,  mixing  it  with  some 
meat  scrap,  salt  and  cod  liver  oil. 
The  following  mixture  would  give 
good  results:  1,000  lbs.  ground 
shelled  corn  (not  the  cob),  300  lbs. 
ground  oats,  300  lbs.  ground  barley, 
400  lbs.  meat  scrap,  20  lbs.  salt,  and 
10  lbs.  cod  liver  oil  (400  vitamin  D 
units  per  gram). 


Feed  for  Capons  and  Pullets 

Can  late  hatched  capons  and 
pullets  be  fed  alike?  This  would 
greatly  simply  the  housing  and  feed¬ 
ing  problem  with  my  flock'  e.  g. 

Capons  and  pullets  should  be  fed 
the  same  at  all  times  unless  one  is 
anxious  to  push  the  capons  to  a 
finished  weight  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  As  standard  practice,  a  regular 
chick  starting  mash  is  suggested  for 
about  eight  weeks,  followed  by  a 
growing  mash,  and  grain  on  a  re¬ 
stricted  basis  so  as  to  encourage  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  grass  range. 
If  you  do  not  have  a  good  range,  a 
layer  mash  should  be  used  rather 
than  a  growing  mash. 

More  grain  than  mash  should  be 
consumed  from  the  age  of  eight 
weeks  until  the  pullets  start  to  lay 
or  the  capons  are  sold.  A  high  pro¬ 
tein  mash  will  be  suitable  for  either 
type  of  stock,  but  one  should  be  sure 
to  see  that  the  grain  is  in  almost  con¬ 
stant  supply  when  such  a  mash  is 
fed;  otherwise  the  ration  will  be  out 
of  balance  and  uneconomical. 


CHICK  PROMTS 


Start  with  a  brood  of  vigorous  chicks  of 
top  ancestry.  Don’t  sacrifice  quality  or 
overlook  the  reputation  of  your  supply 
source  to  save  a  penny  or  two 
on  initial  cost.  Be  sure  you 
first  read  the  beautiful  new 
Bolton  catalog.  This 

FREE  BOOK 

describes,  illustrates  outstand¬ 
ing  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  RED 
ROCK  BROILER  CROSS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  etc.,  backed  by  my  experience 
and  reputation  of  21  years'  standing.  I 
operate  THREE  BIG  HATCHERIES, 

—  your  assurance  of  dependable  service, 
always.  Write  for  my  FREE  CATALOG 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 

Dept.  133  Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


SQUABS  14. 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  BOOK,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY,  . 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76,  MASSACHUSETTS 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  &  Red-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  A  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS,  PENNA. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS,  N.  V. 


CUin  Live  Poultry.  Rabbits.  Pigeons  to  New 
•J'****  York's  Oldest  Poultry  House,  list.  IMS. 
„  KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY,  INC. 

D«Pt.  20,  Live  Poultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y. 


Care  of  Young  Cockerels 

I  intend  to  buy  quite  a  few  young 
cockerels  to  raise  for  winter  sale  as 
fryers  and  roasters.  What  about  their 
feed  and  care."  Mrs.  m.  j.  h. 

Upon  arrival  of  the  young  cocker¬ 
els  particular  pains  should  be  taken 
for  a  few  nights  to  see  that  they  do 
not  crowd  into  corners  of  the  house. 
An  all-night  light  would  be  desir¬ 
able,  or  you  can  make  sure  that  they 
are  comfortably  located  after  dark 
and  then  not  disturbed  by  becoming 
chilled  due  to  pen  windows,  floor 
drafts,  etc.  Feed  them  a  regular  all¬ 
mash  chick  starter  ration  for  at  least 
a  month  after  you  get  them,  and  also 
keep  them  in  the  house  during  that 
time.  If  you  have  any  late  range  avail¬ 
able,  it  would  be  well  to  let  them  out 
on  it  throughout  the  day  during  good 
weather  after  they  are  about  eight 
weeks  old. 


Poultry  House  Ventilation 

I  would  like  some  pointers  on 
ventilating  a  two-story  poultry 
house.  c.  j. 

A  two-story  house  will  need  good 
ventilation  on  the  first  floor  to  keep 
moisture  from  condensing  which 
causes  so-called  sweating.  Such 
ventilation  can  be  provided  most 
conveniently  by  using  exhaust  fans 
to  operate  when  needed.  If  you  use 
coal  brooders  or  have  the  first  floor 
reasonably  warm,  flues  extending  up 
through  the  roof  will  provide  ample 
air  movement  and  thus  ventilation. 
The  trouble  comes  when  there  is  not 
enough  warm  air  in  the  first  floor 
to  cause  a  steady  air  flow  up  the 
flues. 


WHAT  SHE  EATS  TODAY 


TO  COME! 


THAT’S  WHY PAYS 


Research  with  traceable  radioactive 
ingredients  shows  that  nutrients  fed 
to  hens  on  a  given  date  still  appear 
in  eggs  laid  a  month  or  more  later. 
Proof  that  Nature  uses  internally 
stored  nutrients  to  make  eggs! 
Proof  that  “Life-Span”  Nutrition, 
like  that  built  into  Pratts  Laying 
Mash,  is  indispensable  to  sus¬ 
tained  production! 

Too  often,  after  a  few  months  of 
production,  the  hen’s  internal  re¬ 
serves  become  exhausted,  causing 
her  to  stop  laying  and  to  rest  until 
those  reserves  can  be  replenished. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  makes  such 
pauses  in  egg  production  nutrition¬ 
ally  unnecessary.  First,  the  ready 


availability  of  its  nutrients  helps 
stimulate  top  production.  Second, 
its  powerhouse  nutrition  nourishes 
the  hen  not  for  weeks  ...  or  months 
.  .  .  but  for  a  Life-Time  of  high 
production. 

Pratts  Laying  Mash  is  purposely 
made  so  rich  in  critical  nutrients 
that  even  heavy  layers  can  keep 
right  on  storing  up  internal  reserves 
while  at  top  production. 

Try  Pratts  Laying  Mash.  Better 
still,  feed  Pratts  Feeds  to  your  flocks 
across  their  entire  life  span. 

You’ll  be  dollars  ahead  if  you  will! 

See  your  dealer.  Insist  on  Pratts 
Feeds  and  on  Pratts  program  of 
“Life-Span”  Nutrition. 


I 


I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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LAYING  MASH 


PRATT  FOOD  CO.,  Depl.  LM-188 
130  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet, 
"High  Egg-Profits  for  Life.” 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ _ State _ 


EARN  EXTRA  MONEY 

SELLING  KERR’S  LIVELY  CHICKS  in  your 
spare  time.  Franchises  are  now  available. 
Kerr’s  24-page  illustrated  catalog  makes 
selling  easy  to  prospects  in  your  area.  Radio, 
national  advertising  and  50,000  satisfied 
customers  have  made  Kerr  Lively  Chicks  a 
“buy”  word.  Write  for  liberal  Commission 
terms,  prices,  literature  and  complete 
dealer  information. 

KERR  CH ICKER1ES  COMPANY 
19  RAILROAD  AVE.,  FRENCHTOWN,  N.  J. 


CHAE 

^ARMSChicks 


WHITE  LEGHORNS,  RED  -  ROCK 
CROSSES.  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 
U.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 
244  WARREN  STREET, 
CHAPMAN  FARMS,  GLENS  FALLS,  N.Y. 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest, 
fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery. 

DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Special  Egg 

....  .  . ...  .  200,000  big. 

Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 


Barred  and  White  Rocks . . . . . . 

New  Hampshires,  S-  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rocks 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandottes, 
Rock  X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks . 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorns. 
Brown  &.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &. 
Buff  Minorcas,  Anconas,  Austra  Whites.  . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps 
Wyandottes  . 


} 

Hites  . 

Hants,  r 
«,  S.  L.f 


PRICES  PER 
Non-Sexed  Pullets 

100 

Cockerels 

t||  AE  Per  100 
^  Leftovers, 

$14.95 

$17.90 

$15.90 

All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 

No  Sex  Guarantee. 

13.95 

26.00 

3.95 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

14.95 

27.00 

5.95 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

15.95 

18.90 

17.00 

$|2*95  100 

MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 
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The  livelier  your  children  are,  the 
more  fun  they  have.  Make  sure  you 
give  them  plenty  of  pep  with  meals 
rich  in  food-energy.  You  can  make 
dozens  of  tempting  treats  with 
Domino  Extra  Fine  Granulated 
Sugar  — wore  than  99 Vz%  pure 
food-energy!  No  wonder  so  many 
mothers  choose  Domino — America’s 
favorite  sugar! 


AMERICA’S  LARGEST 
SELLING  SUGARS 


'  Personal 

PHOTO 


from  your 
own  negative 


2on 

PLUS  10c  SHIPPING 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

Limited  Trial  Offer* I 
j.  .  .  only  one  order  to  a  customer 

FREE  SAMPLE  —  Just  send  snapshot  negative  for 
free  sample  DeLuxe  Yulecard,  the  original  photo 
Christmas  Card.  Please  include  3c  return  postage. 
Negative  returned  with  sample  and  illustrated 
folder.  (If  without  negative,  send  photo  and  50c 
for  new  negative.)  See  before  you  buy.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Offer  expires  Dec.  l.{ 
YULECARDS,  DEPT.  47,  QUINCY  69.  MASS. 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  bo  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  as  well  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rocking,  chafing  plate.  25c  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn't  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes ,  but  send  us  10c '  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5103-J,  ELMIRA,  N.Y. 


FREE  SAMPLES 


Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 


DEPT.  R-10, 


W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  - 

Cane.  Rush.  Reeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  “Seat  Weaving”  *1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  V. 

YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 

LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18, _  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 

BOOKS:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  want*. 

RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  ERIE  ST.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


Early  Handmade  Christmas  Gifts  Top  All  Lists! 


172  _  WARM  CROCHETED  GIFT  SET  FOR  LITTLE  SISTER. 

Easy  to  crochet  in  two  colors  —  red  and  white,  navy  and 
red,  brown  and  tan  (or  any  combination  you  prefer)  —  this 
soft,  warm  hood  and  mitten  set  takes  only  two  1-ounce  balls  of 
wool  in  each  color.  Turn  it  out  in  a  few  hours  for  ages  4,  6  and 
8.  Instructions  for  these  three  sizes.  20c. 


403  —  MULTI-COLOR  CHRYSANTHEMUM  TRANSFERS  ON 


LOVELY  GIFTS 

Orange-brown  chrysanthemums  with  green  leaves  and  stems 
in  new  permanent  transfer  process  which  requires  no  em¬ 
broidery!  There  are  eight  blooms  about  3  Vi  in.  sq.,  also  eight 
blooms  about  one  in.  sq.  Enhance  gifts  by  hot-iron  transferring 
color,  designs  right  onto  towels,  dresses,  aprons,  sportswear, 
dftrtains,  runners,  pillows.  Complete  instructions.  20c. 

398  —  MORE  COLOR  TRANSFERS  (NO  EMBROIDERY)  ON 

BABY  THINGS 

Twenty-one,  2-inch  baby  figures  with  yellow  hair,  pink 
cheeks  —  all  transferable  in  colors  right  onto  your  material! 
Grand  for  gifts  of  sacques,  bibs,  towels,  carriage  spreads,  quilts, 
creepers.  Instructions  included.  20c. 

392  —  FLOWER  BASKET  TRIM  FOR  COLORFUL  CROCHET 

PRESENTS 


Six-petalled,  1  Vi-inch  flowers  crocheted  in  white,  yellow  or 
shaded  pinks,  green  leaves,  and  on  open  work  basket  make  an 
imposing  but  easy-to-do  design  for  guest  towels,  pillow  tops, 
crash  dresser  runners.  (Or,  choose  colors  to  harmonize  with  your 
rnnms!i  Comulete  instructions.  20c. 


2348  — -  TWO  GIFT  APRONS  IN  SINGLE  PATTERN! 

Perfect  aprons  to  add  to  your  Christmas  sewing  list  because 
they  take  such  little  time  to  sew.  Cut  in  one  size.  Loose  pocket 
apron,  1%  yds.  35-in.,  %  yd.  contrast.  Tulip  pocket  apron,  %  yd. 
35-in.,  %  yd.  black  and  ‘A  ydr  print  contrast.  Ric  rac,  2%  yds.  25c. 

217  —  COMPLETE  WARDROBE  FOR  DAUGHTER’S  DOLL 

You’ll  find  these  doll  clothes  especially  easy  to  sew  since 
each  item  —  from  jaunty  little  beret  and  jacket  down  to  undies 
—  is  cut  in  just  one  pattern  piece.  Please  order  by  size  for  14, 
16,  18  and  20-inch  dolls.  25c. 

2105  —  “THREE  BEARS”:  MAMA,  PAPA,  BABY 

Steal  an  infant’s  heart  with  three  cuddley  toy' bears  —  each 
one  dressed  in  his  own  outfit!  Cut  in  one  size.  Each  bear  (14 
inches  tall)  takes  V4  yd.  35-in.,  %  yd.  contrast  for  facings.  Over¬ 
all,  %  yd.  35-in.  Pinafore  y2  yd.  35-in,  Ribbon,  life  yds.  25c. 

225  —  JOLLY  ST.  NICK  —  NEW  DOLL  FOR  BOYS 

For  something  different  in  the  way  of  a  Christmas  toy,  why 
not  choose  this  soft  Santa  Claus  doll!  Children  will  love  him,  all 
dressed  up  in  the  traditional  red  and  white  costume.  Easy  to 
make,  too.  Santa’s  body  takes  %  yd.  35-in.;  his  clothes,  %  yd. 
35-in.  Cut  in  one  size  only.  25c. 

FALL-WINTER  1951  FASHION  BOOK  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style 
numbers;  Send  order  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send 
1c  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on 
80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 


Elizabeth  Jardine  Wagner 

Friends  of  Elizabeth  Jardine 
Wagner,  who  for  many  years  has 
written  verse  for  these  pages,  will 
be  saddened  to  hear  of  her  passing 
from  The  Rural  New-Yorker  circle. 
After  a  lingering  illness,  Mrs. 
Wagner  died  on  August  27  at  her 
home  in  East  Brady,  Pa. 

Two  of  her  poems,  “Her  Mother’s 
Hands”  and  “Missy  Laneous”  will 
easily  be  recalled  for  they  reflected 
her  own  warm  personality  and  zest¬ 
ful  friendliness.  Though  we  had 
never  met  Mrs.  Wagner,  our  contact 
through  thp  R.  F.  D.  made  her  very 
real.  Indeed,  it  was  not  long  ago  we 
had  had  a  letter  from  her,  the  last 
to  come  before  this  unexpected 
message  from  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Craig,  of  the  same  Penn¬ 
sylvania  town. 

Elizabeth  Wagner,  widow  of  the 
late  Sage  Wagner,  lived  into  her 
71st  year.  She  bore  a  kindly  light  in 
life,  and  we  shall  think  of  her  in  the 
words  of  the  poet  Tagore:  “Death  is 
not  extinguishing  the  light;  it  is 
turning  down  the  lamp  because  day 
has  come.”  Persis  Smith 


Words  to  the  Wise 

If  your  fish  is  store-bought,  wash 
it  in  lemon  juice  and  water  before 
cooking.  This  whitens  the  flesh,  also 
minimizes  the  fish  odor.  For  a 
maximum  of  flavor  for  fish  —  mix 
melted  butter  and  lemon  juice  and 
baste  either  broiledvor  baked  fish. 


For  elegant-looking  as  well  as 
elegant-tasting  fruit  pies  —  two 
crusted  pies,  that  is  —  brush  the  top 
crust  with  beaten  egg  or  milk  and 
sprinkle  with  .  granulated  sugar. 
Browns  beautifully! 


Don’t  wait  until  the  last  minute 
to  sprinkle  clothes  for  ironing.  They 
should  be  sprinkled  the  night  before, 
or  at  least  several  hours  before;  with 
lukewarm  water  for  best  results. 


Sheets,  folded  fresh  from  the  line 
and  perfectly  dry  in  the  sun,  can  well 
be  used  without  ironing  by  smooth¬ 
ing  them  by  hand.  Busy  young 
mothers  take  note! 


Undoubtedly  you  know  and  use 
the  old  technique  of  fluffing  up  the 
nap  of  velvet  with  steam  from  the 
kitchen  kettle.  But  do  you  make  it 
a  point  to  have  the  steam  pushing 
through  the  wrong  side  of  the  vel¬ 
vet?  That  really  raises  the  nap! 


Dust  on  lamp  bulbs  can  steal  one- 
third  of  your  light.  So  if  you  have 
no  blind  spots  in  your  dusting  you’ll 
have  none  in  your  lighting. 


To  kill  odors  of  fresh  paint  in  a 
newly  finished  room,  fill  a  paper  bag 
with  a  pound  or  two  of  charcoal  and 
leave  it  in  the  closed  room.  The  char¬ 
coal  absorbs  the  odor. 


Eggplant  may  look  like  poisonous 
melon  but  it’s  a  delicate-flavored 
vegetable.  Try  broiling  it,  sliced,  sea¬ 
soned  with  salt  and  pepper  and 
butter,  or  spread  with  real  mayon¬ 
naise.  Takes  about  12  minutes. 


Frequent  turning  of  house  plants, 
so  that  all  parts  receive  equal  light, 
keeps  them  in  symmetrical  shape. 
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Comfort  in  October 

A  kitten  purrs,  fall  flowers  are  bright;  grateful  am  I  for  my  home  tonight; 
A  child  laughs  out,  and  I  laugh  with  him;  no  outside  trouble  our  joy  can  dim; 
The  church  bells  ring  and  I,  listening,  hear,  knowing  the  snugness  of  noth¬ 
ing  to  fear; 

The  house  is  warm,  though  the  frost  is  keen, 

And  October  is  rich  with  comfort  unseen. 

—  Lalia  Mitchell  Thornton 


Oven-Hot  Apple  and  Pork  Perfection 


Photo:  The  Apple  Kitchen,  New  York 

Apple  slices  on  these  four  pork  chops ,  shown  topped  with  twin  mounds  of 
bread  stuffing,  fresh  from  the  oven,  brown  and  juicy,  to  make  a  wonderful 
combination  on  the  dinner  platter  —  as  only  hot  apple  and  pork  can  pro¬ 
vide,  ready  for  country  folk  who  know  what  makes  good  eating. 


Apple  and  pork,  the  traditional 
duet,  still  holds  good  because  hot 
apple  slices  and  browned  pork,  com¬ 
ing  fresh  out  of  the  oven  where  they 
have  blended  their  flavors,  give  an 
autumn  and  winter  meat  dish  that 
tempts  the  appetite  and  fills  the 
inner  crevices.  Try  the  hearty  ad¬ 
dition  of  twin  mounds  of  a  bread 
stuffing  on  each  pork  chop  with 
slices  of  apple  between.  For  a  quick 
meal  use  bread  crumbs,  packaged. 

This  new  Apple  Kitchen  recipe 
calls  for  a  pork  chop  apiece.  For  four 


servings  use  4  thick  shoulder  pork 
chops;  1  No.  2  can  apple  slices 
drained  (or  2  cups  thinly  sliced  raw 
apples) ;  l/2  package  bread  stuffing. 
Brown  pork  chops  slowly  on  both 
sides  in  a  skillet,  and  place  in  baking 
pan.  Then  top  with  apple  slices.  Pre¬ 
pare  bread  stuffing  as  directed  on 
package  and  place  2  mounds  of  apple 
slices  on  each  chop  (if  you  have  an 
ice  cream  scoop,  use  it  to  shape 
mounds) . 

Cover  the  pan;  bake  in  slow  oven, 
325  degrees  F.  for  1  hour. 


Green  Tomato  Mince  Meat 
For  Holiday  Pies 

The  green  tomato  is  too  good  to 
throw  away.  I  always  have  a  lot 
left  over  when  the  time  comes  for 
the  first  fall  frost,  so  I  have  various 
ways  to  use  them.  The  following 
recipe  for  Green  Tomato  Mince  Meat 
is  delicious  and  has  been  in  my 
family  for  a  good  many  years.  With 
meat  as  high  as  it  is,  it  is  also  a  good 
substitute  for  the  real  mince  meat, 
ready  for  holidays  approaching. 

Use  8  quarts  green  tomatoes;  3 
pounds  brown  sugar;  1  cup  vinegar; 

1  teaspoon  salt;  1  pint  boiled  cider; 

2  pounds  seeded  raisins;  1  table¬ 
spoon  cloves;  1  tablespoon  cinnamon; 
1  tablespoon  nutmeg;  1  tablespoon 
allspice.  Cook  all  these  together 
about  214  hours.  Put  in  sterilized 
jars  and  seal.  Makes  5  quarts. 

L.  M.  WilLard 


Green  Tomato  and  Grape 
Jam 

Slip  the  skins  from  3  pounds  of 
Concord  grapes.  Heat  the  pulp  until 
seeds  separate.  Strain  pulp.  Cook  3 
pounds  of  ground,  or  chopped,  green 
tomatoes  with  their  juice  until  juice 
has  nearly  all  evaporated.  Add 
ground  or  chopped  Concord  grape 
skins  and  the  strained  pulp.  To  this 
mixture  add  8  cups  of  sugar,  stir 
well,  and  cook  until  thick.  Turn  into 
sterilized  glasses  and  seal.  L.  m.  w. 


Fresh  Tomato  Pie 

Fill  a  9-inch  pie  plate  %  full  of 
sliced  green  (mixed  red  and  green) 
tomatoes.  Cover  with  half  a  lemon 
sliced  as  thin  as  possible.  Sprinkle  1 
cup  sugar,  mixed  with  1  tablespoon 
flour,  over  top.  Put  on  upper  crust. 
Bake  at  375  degrees  F;  45  minutes. 
Use  a  bottom  crust  too,  if  you  like. 

I..  M.  W. 


Last  of  the  Pickling 

Pepper  Mangoes 

Use  1  quart  chopped  cabbage;  1 
onion,  chopped;  2  tablespoons  salt; 
3V2  tablespoons  mustard  seed;  3V2 
tablespoons  celery  seed,  crushed;  \xk 
cups  sugar;  11  cups  vinegar;  12  large 
sweet  peppers;  y2  cup  grated  horse¬ 
radish;  1  stick  cinnamon. 

Combine  cabbage,  onion,  1  table¬ 
spoon  salt,  2  tablespoons  mustard 
seed,  2  tablespoons  celery  seed,  % 
cup  sugar  and  3  cups  vinegar  and  let 
stand  12  to  24  hours.  Soak  peppers 
in  brine  (1  cup  salt  to  1  gallon 
water)  for  24  hours.  Rinse  peppers 
in  fresh  water,  cut  a  circle  off  top 
of  each  pepper  and  scoop  out  seeds 
and  midribs.  Then  soak  in  cold 
water  1  to  2  hours. 

Combine  remaining  mustard  seed, 
celery  seed,  sugar  and  vinegar;  add 
horseradish  and  cinnamon,  then  heat 
to  boiling  and  cool.  Drain  peppers, 
stuff  with  cabbage  mixture,  replace 
pepper  tops  and  fasten  with  tooth¬ 
picks.  Pack  in  sterilized  jars  and  fill 
with  the  cold  vinegar  mixture. 

Chop  Suey  Pickles 

Use  6  large  cucumbers,  peeled;  11 
medium-sized  onions;  3  large  sweet 
red  peppers;  3  large  sweet  green 
peppers;  y2  cup  salt;  1  pint  vinegar; 
y>  pint  water;  4  cups  sugar;  3  table- 
poons  mixed  spices;  2  tablespoons 
celery  salt;  1  teaspoon  curry  powder. 

Slice  very  thin  the  cucumbers, 
onions  and  peppers;  sprinkle  them 
with  %  cup  salt,  and  add  enough 
cold  water  to  cover  vegetables.  Let 
this  stand  overnight.  Then  drain 
thoroughly,  add  the  vinegar  and  y2 
pint  water,  sugar,  mixed  spices  and 
celery  salt.  Boil  about  10  minutes. 
Add  curry  powder  just  before  re¬ 
moving  from  stove.  Pack  into  steri¬ 
lized  jars  and  seal.  d.  e.  s. 


Wash  and  cut  large  fat  juicy  toma¬ 
toes  in  half.  Top  with  heaping  spoon¬ 
ful  of  real  mayonnaise.  Broil  about 
10  minutes.  Delicious! 


RICH.  MOIST  BROWN  IK 


...5  dessert  ideas  from  one  basic  recipe 


'BettifCi ock&ti 


BROWNIES' 


o 


REGULAR  BROWNIES 

Preheat  oven  to  350°. 
Melt  over 
hot  water . , 


with. 


Beat  in. 


1 


Sift  together 
and 

stir  in . .  . 


o 


o 


4  sq.  unsweetened 
chocolate  (4  oz.) 
%  cup  Wesson  Oil  or 
other  shortening 
2  cups  sugar 
4  eggs 

V/a  cups  sifted  GOLD 
MEDAL  Flour 
*1  tsp.  double-action 
baking  powder 
*1  tsp.  salt 

Mix  in .  1  cup  broken  nuts 

Spread  in  well  greased  oblong  pan, 
13  x  x  2-in.  Bake  SO  to  35  minutes 
in  moderate  oven  (350°).  A  slight  im¬ 
print  will  be  left  when  top  is  touched 
lightly  with  finger.  Cool  slightly  .  . . 
cut  into  32  squares. 

SUCCESS  TIPS:  For  Brownies  with  shiny 
tops,  beat  in  sugar  and  eggs  thoroughly 
with  rotary  beater.  If  oven-glass  dish 
is  used,  lower  the  temperature  to  325°. 
*If  you  use  Gold  Medal  Self-Rising  Flour 
( sold  in  parts  of  the  South),  omit  baking 
povtder  and  salt. 

BROWNIES  A  LA  MODE  (Shown) 

Bake  Brownies  in  two  well  greased 
9-in.  pie  pans  and  cut  into  pie-shaped 
wedges.  Top  with  ice  cream,  also 
chocolate  sauce,  if  desired. 

TEA  BROWNIES 

Use  half  of  Regular  Brownie  recipe. 
(Nuts  must  be  finely  chopped.)  Make 
thinner  Brownies  by  spreading  warm 
batter  in  two  well  greased  oblong  pans, 
13  x  x  2-in.  Sprinkle  with  %  cup 
blanched  and  finely  sliced  almonds  or 
green  pistachio  nuts.  Bake  7  to  8  min. 


Cut  immediately  into  squares  or  dia¬ 
monds.  Remove  from  pans  while  warm. 

CHOCOLATE -FROSTED  BROWNIES 

Use  half  the  Regular  Brownie  recipe. 
Spread  batter  in  a  well  greased  square 
pan,  8-x  8  x  2-in.  Bake  as  for  Regular 
recipe.  Before  cutting,  spread  with 
Marie’s  Chocolate  Icing:  Melt  over 
hot  water  1  tbsp.  butter  and  1  sq.  un¬ 
sweetened  chocolate  (1  oz.).  Blend  in 
1 H  tbsp.  warm  water.  Stir  and  beat  in 
about  1  cup  sifted  confectioners’  sugar 
(until  icing  spreads  easily). 

GOLDEN  BROWNIES 

Make  half  of  the  Regular  Brownie 
recipe,  except  use  1  whole  egg  and  1 
egg  yolk.  Save  extra  white  for  the 
meringue  topping.  Spread  batter  in  a 
well  greased  square  pan,  9x9x  1^4 -in. 
Before  baking,  spread  over  the  batter 
the  following  meringue:  Beat  until 
frothy  throughout  f  egg  white.  Beat  in 
gradually  1  cup  brown  sugar  (packed 
in  cup)  and  H  tsp.  vanilla.  Continue 
beating  until  very  stiff.  Fold  in  Yi  cup 
chopped  nuts.  Bake  same  as  Regular 
recipe. 

lo  t tetuf  SPeb-vicemen, 

Wrap  each  Brownie  in  waxed  paper. 
They’ll  keep  moist  and  fresh.  Use 
heavy  box,  not  pasteboard.  Place  layer 
of  filler  in  box  (any  crushed  paper). 
Cover  filler  with  waxed  paper.  Place 
cookies  close  together  on  waxed  paper. 
Cover  cookies  with  filler,  another  layer 
of  waxed  paper,  more  cookies,  etc. 
Wrap  with  heavy  paper  and  cord.  Ad¬ 
dress  with  permanent  ink.  Cover  ad¬ 
dress  with  cellulose  tape  or  colorless 
nail  polish.  Mark  “perishable”. 

“Betty  Crocker”  <&*' Kitckcn’te*ted’* 


From  BROWNIES  to  BREAD  use^ 

GOLD  MEDAL  FLOUR  with  Betty  Crocker  recipes 

The  combination  of  Betty  Crocker  tested  recipes  and 
Gold  Medal  Flour  is  your  simplest,  surest,  easiest  way  to 
baking  success.  Gold  Medal  is  a  modern  bread  flour.  With 
Betty  Crocker’s  bread  recipe  it  produces  a  soft,  mellow 
dough,  which  handles  more  easily  and  quickly.  Your 
loaves  will  be  high,  brown  and  crusty.  Gold  Medal  may 
not  work  best  with  a  bread  recipe  calling  for  a  tougher, 
harsher  flour.  You’ll  find  Betty  Crocker’s  bread  recipe  in 
25-lb.  or  larger  sacks  of  Gold  Medal  “ Kitchen-tested” 

Enriched  Flour.  Get  Gold  Medal— today! 


lOUR. 


You  need  only  one  brand 

%0LO 
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“Double  action”  works 
with  you  for  success... 
batter  rises  twice:  first 
in  mixing;  again  in 
oven.  You  get  super¬ 
lightness,  super-texture  to  make  you 
prouder  than  ever.  Send  for  easy  baking, 
Quick-Mix  Charts.  R.  B.  Davis  Company, 
Dept.  RN-8.  Hoboken,  N.  J. 


For  Tasty,  Juicy,  Old-Fashioned 
Apple  Pies .... 

Use  fresh  apples,  a  good  recipe  and  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN  APPLE  PARES,  CORER  and  SLICES 
that  pares,  cores  and  slices  apples.  Does  all  these 
things  at  one  time  and  just  right  for  the  best  apple 
pies  you've  ever  tasted!  No 
trouble  .  .  .  No  waste!  You 
can  have  fresh  apple  pie  year 
'round  by  preparing  apples  for 
the  freezer  with  a  WHITE 
MOUNTAIN.  Pares  perfectly 
in  5  seconds.  Buy  from  your 
dealer.  If  he  can't  supply, 
we  will  send  direct  on  re- 
<  "ipt  of  money  order.  Only 
$3.75. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed 


G00DELL  COMPANY  •  Uh 

DEPT.  R, _ ANTRIM,  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Happy  IsThe  Day 
When  Backache 
Goes  Away .... 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
'this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  * 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
'successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
'ithese  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today  1 


Something  New  in  Neckwear 

Lustrous  Nylon  and  Acetate  Four  in  hand  ties  in 
16  Solid  colors:  maize,  silver,  French  blue,  grey, 
beige,  rust,  cocotan,  brown,  Kelly  green.  Forest 
Green,  cardinal  red,  wine  royal,  marine  blue,  navy 
blue,  black.  Only  $1.23  GIFTBOXED  —  Postpaid. 
Send  check  or  money  order  (Sorry  no  C.  0.  D.’s) 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded  if  re¬ 
turned  within  5  days. 

Write  for  FREE  illustrated  catalog  No.  2. 
GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 
230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  I 

SALT  HERRING 

Delicious  fall  Herring  IQO  lb.  barrel  $9.00;  200  lb. 
barrel  $17.00  Money  Order  or  C.  O.  D. 

M.  AARON  FISHERIES  LT. 

MISCOU  HARBOUR.  NEW  BRUNSWICK  CANADA 

NO  HUNTING  POSTERS! 

-  POSTED  SIGNS  THAT  KEEP’EM  OFF  - 

Printed  on  special  Il"xl4"  poster  stock.  $3.75  per  100. 
With  name  imprinted  $5.50.  Orders  less  than  100  — 
.07  each.  Plus  $1.25  if  name  is  imprinted.  Sent 
C.  0.  D.  Check  or  money  order  we  pay  postage. 

Minimum  order  25  poster.  (Print  name). 
HILLSIDE  PRESS,  ITHACA,  N.  V.  Tel.  2275 

-  IN  A  HURRY?  - 

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mall.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send  4 
same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%  )plus  two  3c 
stamps  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in 
plastic  ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer 
limited.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.  R-7,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 

AMAZING  OFFER 


to  subscribers  —  Everyday  16  card  assortment  and 
birthday  14  card  assortment  sent  postpaid  to  readers 
of  this  magazine.  Send  $1.00  for  these  two  gorgeous 
assortments.  HOLIDAY  CARD  COMPANY, 

ELMSFORD,  NEW  YORK 


MEN’S  SPORT  SHIRTS  RA*ON° 

A!l  Sizes,  Green,  Maroon,  Navy.  Grey  $3.00  each. 
The  Avenue  Mens  Shop,  399  Joseph  Ave.  Rochester,  N.Y. 


Rice  Ring  Special — Country  Style  Chicken 


Photo:  General  Foods,  New  York 


Country  style  chicken  and  a  howl  of  its  own  mouth  watering  gravy,  set  in  a 
fluffy  white,  hearty  and  digestible  rice  ring,  make  an  autumn  treat  fit  for 
the  keenest  appetites;  perfect  for  the  children  too.  Merely  a  matter  of 
minutes  to  get  that  rice  ( pre-cooked )  to  the  just-right  stage  shown  above. 


Chicken  and  rice  are  a  tasty 
combination  at  any  time,  but  when 
the  chicken  is  prepared,  country 
style,  with  a  rice  ring  moulded 
around  a  bowl  of  gravy  (poultry 
pieces  in  the  gravy  or  served  around 
edge  of  platter)  the  result  is  excellent. 
Pre-cooked  rice  takes  merely 
minutes  instead  of  the  long  cooking 
as  of  old,  besidek  giving  a  rice  that  is 
fluffy  and  properly  done  for  digesti¬ 
bility  and  flavor. 

The  recipe  calls  for  the  following: 

Country  Chicken  and  Rice  Ring 

Use  1  (2  to  3  pounds)  frying 

chicken;  seasoned  flour;  3  table¬ 
spoons  butter  or  other  fat;  1  can 
(10%  ounces)  condensed  creamed  of 
mushroom  soup;  %  cup  water. 

For  the  rice  ring,  use  1  Vs  cups 
packaged  pre-cooked  rice;  IV2  cups 
water;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  2  table¬ 
spoons  butter. 


Cut  chicken  in  serving  pieces  and 
roll  in  seasoned  flour.  Melt  butter  in 
skillet.  Saute  chicken  until  brown 
on  all  sides.  Remove  from  skillet. 
Add  soup  and  water  to  butter  re¬ 
maining  in  skillet.  Blend.  Return 
chicken  to  skillet,  cover,  and  simmer 
30  to  45  minutes,  or  until  chicken  is 
tender. 

Meanwhile,  combine  rice,  water, 
and  salt  in  saucepan.  Mix  just  until 
all  rice  is  moistened.  Bring  quickly 
to  a  boil  over  high  heat,  uncovered, 
fluffing  rice  gently  once  or  twice  with 
a  fork.  (Do  not  stir.)  Cover  and  re¬ 
move  from  heat.  Let  stand  10 
minutes.  Add  butter,  fluff  gently  with 
fork,  and  pack  in  a  well-greased  7- 
inch  ring  mold.  Let  stand  a  few 
minutes. 

Now  turn  rice  ring  out  onto  hot 
platter.  Arrange  chicken  in  center 
and  around  rice  ring.  Top  with  gravy 
and  serve  at  once.  Makes  4  or  5  serv¬ 
ings. 


Modern  Coffee  Table  From 
Attic  Pieces 

This  coffee  table,  as  shown  here, 
was  made  out  of  a  discarded  sewing 
table  and  a  strip  of  molding  from 
a  “Gay  Nineties”  parlor,  both  from 
the  attic.  It  is  not  only  an  economy, 
but  fun  to  do. 

First  the  folding  part  of  the  old 
table  was  removed.  Then  the  legs 
were  sawed  off  to  regulation  coffee 
table  height,  19  inches.  The  sewing 
table  had  a  narrow  “apron”  at  each 
end,  so  a  corresponding  apron  was 
put  on  front  and  back  (see  lighter 
colored  strip  along  front  on  photo.)- 


Down  from  the  attic  came  this  old 
sewing  table  ( legs  cut  short )  plus 
strips  of  old-fashioned  parlor  mold¬ 
ing  to  create  this  sturdy  and  attrac¬ 
tive  coffee  table  in  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Springer,  Cloverdale,  Mich., 
who  did  the  work  herself. 

The  finish  was  well  preserved  on  the 
top,  so  the  new  aprons,  front  and 
back,  were  stained  the  same  shade 
of  walnut,  then  finished  off  with 
shellacking  and  sandings  until  they 
matched  the  finish  of  the  table  top 
and  legs. 

Then  came  the  molding:  to  make 
a  framing  edge  around  the  table’s 
top  surface.  The  worn  spots  were 
avoided  in  cutting  the  molding  into 
four  strips.  Corners  were  cut  care¬ 
fully,  then  the  cut  pieces  were  given 
five  coats  of  the  new  chromatone 
copper  finish. 


Holding  the  molding  strips  in  place 
on  the  table  top,  holes  for  the  proper 
finishing  nails  were  bored  with  a 
fine  bit.  Then  the  strips  were  nailed 
on.  On  the  nail  heads,  also  at  the 
joining  corners,  chromatone  was  ap¬ 
plied  carefully:  two  coats  to  cover 
the  nail  tops  and  to  fill  the  crevices 
in  the  corners.  The  finished  job 
really  looks  fine. 

For  a  nice  surface  on  the  table 
top,  five  coats  of  wipe-on  plastic 
were  used  with  thorough  drying  be¬ 
tween  coats.  You  can  get  a  glass  top 
if  you  wish,  but  this  plastic  gives  the 
top  a  sheen  that  makes  glass  seem 
unnecessary.  The  result  is  a  strong 
attractive  finish. 

With  the  blending  of  walnut  and 
copper  under  the  sheen  of  the  plastic 
finish  such  a  coffee  table  is  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  any  room.  Ours  cost  less 
than  two  dollars.  Besides  it  is  satis¬ 
fying  to  turn  your  attic’s  accumu¬ 
lation  into  valuable  pieces  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Gertrude  Springer 


All  in  the  Day’s  Work 

Strawberries  should  be  washed  be¬ 
fore  they’re  hulled.  Otherwise,  their 
delicious  juices  will  be  wasted. 

In  hard  water  areas,  to  get  clothes 
really  clean,  rinse  water  as  well  as 
wash  water  needs  a  softening  agent. 
Soap  combines  with  hard  water 
minerals  and  forms  scum  which 
clings  to  clothes.  Enough  soap  is 
carried  on  the  clothes  into  the  rins¬ 
ing  water  to  form  this  scum. 

Top  fruit  salads  with  rich,  flavor¬ 
ful  dressing's,  like  %  cup  mayon¬ 
naise  mixed  with  %  cup  French 
dressing  and  Vs  cup  crumbled  roque- 
fort  or  blue  cheese. 

Ever  savor  the  lusciousness  of  peas 
with  mushrooms?  Have  peas  cooked 
as  usual.  Meanwhile,  saute  sliced 
mushrooms  and  just  before  serving 
stir  them  into  drained  peas. 

Household  cement  often  leaves  an 
unsightly  mess  on  one’s  fingers  and 
along  the  edges  of  mended  cracks. 


The  Visiting  Nurse 


When  Diabetes  Strikes 

One  of  our  readers  has  requested 
information  concerning  “foods  dia¬ 
betics  can  eat.”  She  specifically  asks 
about  “Jerusalem  artichokes.” 

Because  diabetes  is  a  disease  which 
may  strike  at  any  age  from  early 
childhood  on,  your  Visiting  Nurse 
feels  the  answer  to  this  letter  will 
have  general  appeal  for  readers  of 
this  column. 

Do  you  know  the  symptoms  of 
diabetes?  You  surely  should.  For 
when  it  strikes  prompt  medical  at¬ 
tention  is  essential.  Extreme  thirst, 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy,  is  one 
of  the  first  signs  to  develop.'  This  is 
accompanied  by  a  marked  increase 
in  the  frequency  of  urination.  An¬ 
other  symptom  is  an  increased  desire 
for  food,  especially  sweet  food.  If  a 
child  or  adult  cannot  seem  to  get 
enough  of  candy,  cake,  pies  and 
other  desserts,  then  it  is  best  to  have 
a  doctor.  Making  sure  that  diabetes 
is,  or  is  not,  the  trouble  is  always 
sensible. 

What  if  it  is  diabetes?  Then  you 
may  be  thankful  that  you  are  living 
in  1951.  For  never  before  was  so 
much  done,  as  now,  for  this  disease. 
When  I  was  a  student  nurse,  in  the 
1920’s,  we  pitied  our  child  patients 
who  had  been  struck  with  diabetes, 
for  it  was  so  often  fatal.  Adults,  how- 
.ever,  survived  even  then. 

But  today  we  know  that  children 
who  are  promptly  and  properly  cared 
for  can  lead  happy  lives  and  reach 
maturity  safely.  Care,  however,  calls 
for  constant  watchfulness;  it  re¬ 
quires  also  the  patient’s  full  co¬ 
operation.  But,  with  the  guidance  of 
a  competent  physician,  life  can  be 
lived  in. a  practically  normal  manner. 

Last  year  a  young  mother  named 
Camille  Macauley  wrote  “Eating 
Together:  A  Cookbook  for  Diabetics 
and  Their  Families.”  It  carries  a 
foreword  by  a  physician  who  special¬ 
izes  in  diabetes.  It  has  been  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Elliott  P.  J.oslin,  M.  D., 
most  famous  diabetes  specialist.  It 
belongs  in  the  homes  and  the  hands 
of  all  housewives  who  are  caring  for 
diabetic  patients. 

Instead  of  being  written,  as  so 
many  health  books  are,  in  heavy  ad¬ 
visory  form,  it  gives  a  fascinating 
story.  The  author’s  husband  and  six- 
year-old  daughter  both  have  dia¬ 
betes.  The  author  has  learned  exact¬ 
ly  how  to  keep  them  well  and  happy. 
And  she  does  it  with  such  wonder¬ 
fully  good  cheer  that  the  book’s 
more  than  400  pages  make  absorbing 
reading.  At  the  same  time  every 
paragraph  proves  helpful,  for  this 
volume  provides  full  information  as 
to  what  “foods  a  diabetic  can  eat.” 

How  to  prepare  the  artichoke  is 
described  for  it  is  a  fine  food  the 
year  round  for  diabetics.  Its  food 
value  and  that  of  various  tubers  are 
given.  The  Jerusalem  artichoke  is  a 
tuber  of  the  sunflower  family,  a 
hardy  plant,  cultivated  much  like 
corn  but  harvested  and  used  like 
potatoes.  Of  American  origin,  having 
been  used  by  Indians  of  Cape  Cod 
region  in  Massachusetts  as  early  as 
1605;  it  still  is  more  popular  in  the 
diets  of  Europeans  than  of  Ameri¬ 
cans^ 

If  you  should  want  to  own  a  copy 
of  this  book  (it  is  worth  many  times 
its  cost  to  those  who  cook  for  dia¬ 
betics),  you  may  order  “Eating  To¬ 
gether:  A  Cookbook  for  Diabetics 
and  Their  Families”  through  The 
Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  Price  $3.75. 
(N.  Y.  City  residents  please  add  12 
cents,  sales  tax.) 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


It  can  be  safely  and  expertly  re¬ 
moved  with  nail  polish  remover. 


When  washing  fine,  fragile  china 
or  glasses,  line  the  bottom  of  your 
dish  pan  with  a  rubber  jnat  or  a 
thick  towel  and  treat  the  drain- 
board  the  same  way.  This  procedure 
cuts  down  breaks  and  chips. 


Chairs,  tables  and  other  pieces  that 
are  not  too  heavy  can  be  painted 
with  less  effort  if  set  upside  down 
and  the  legs  painted  first.  Then  set 
the  table  or  chair  upright  and  do 
the  rest. 


To  heat  rolls  or  biscuits  without 
lighting  the  oven,  place  them  in  the 
top  of  a  dry  double  boiler  and  heat 
over  actively  boiling  water.  Takes 
about  15  minutes. 
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RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 


Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency.  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 
Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  hours. 


ALSO  WOOD-BURNING  FURNACES  &  BOILERS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


RITEWAY 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-C 

HARRISONBURG.  VIRGINIA 

NEW  OAT  HULLER 
and  CORN  CRACKER 

GOLD  NUGGET  OAT  HULLER  hulls 
40  to  60  bu.  per  hr.  4  to  6  H.P.  Cracks 
com — 2  grades,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  etc. 

Get  double  value.  Grow  quick 
bone  and  muscle  on  all  livestock 
and  poultry.  LOW  PRICE.  Write 
for  circular  “Road  to  Profit  or  Road 
to  Loss.”  (Why  waste  your  oat  and 
corn  crop?)  Process  it  yourself  bet¬ 
ter  at  lower  cost. 

W  M.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

(ORIGINAL) 

Box  R  Waterloo.  Iowa 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
fc  adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weioht  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  cheek  or  money  order. 
438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-25  ^ 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  6ARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Easily  Erected 

O 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purpose* 

Write  for  Folder 


_ __  write  tot  rower 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St..  Haekansack.  N.  J. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  P™*"1*  fHrn®'? 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  p  . 

(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address. 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  **P  to  much  —  FUEL 

GOOD  LAND  FROM  POOR  SOIL 

E  r.  hewIW.  K°»j Ksfll.  'Jew  vork 

PRICE  $1.50 

NEW  CHAIN  SAW— $275  _ 

C.  LOOMIS  BAINBRIDGE,  N.  Y. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Continued  from  Page  61 1 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


BOX  6720  Rural 


GENTLEMAN  wants  farm  board. 

New-Yorker.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

LICENSED  practical  nurse  will  care  for  invalid  in 
own  home;  no  other  patients  BOX  6719,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OR  Sale: 
New  York. 


Hay,  1950  crop.  Pavek,  Randall, 


BEES  Queena-Italian  or  Caucasion,  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  gentleness  and  good  wintering,  $1.25  each 
by  return  mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. _ _ _ — _ — 

HAND-HOOKED  chair  seats,  15-in.  $2.50.  Ruth 

Tooley,  West  Albany.  '  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED :  Old  copies  of  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Clifton  Nass,  Leonjinster,  Mass.  _ _ 

FOR  Sale:  Crawler  tractor,  -International  TD-9; 
good  condition.  Glen  Hinkle,  Fonda,  New  York, 

APPLE  Grader,  John  Bean  brusher,  sorter,  sizer 

complete.  Excellent  condition.  Reasonable.  Roger 
Pennock,  Medford,  New  Jersey.  


MOTOROLA  battery  radio,  new,  $10.  Schofield, 
Hamburg.  Penna.  _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Rent  or  buy,  consol  well  driller.  Dayton, 
Jefferson,  New  York.  


MODEL  24  McCormick  corn  pickers.  Two-row  tractor 
mounted  for  Farmall  M  tractor.  Both  been  demon¬ 
strated  once.  Will  sacrifice  at  $650  each.  Belle  City 
one-row  tractor  trail-behind  corn  picker.  This  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  demonstrated.  Price  $695.  Chiavetta 
Bros.,  410  N,  Union  St.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


FOR  Sale)  Jamesway  Big  Boy  litter  bucket  new. 
At  a  bargain.  M.  H.  Lindsey,  Northvilie,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  A  combination  saw  with  gasoline  engine. 

Must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price.  Louis 
Berger,  1460  Club  Are..  Allentown,  Penna. 


FOR  Sale:  Complete  Brower’s  starting  brooder,  grow¬ 
ing  battery,  finishing  battery.  Joseph  Stolz,  439 
Elmont  Rd.  .Elmont.  L.  I.  Floral  Park  4-5068. 

FOR  Sale:'  Two  new  hand  peaced,  quilted  quilts. 
Sturm,  Box  258,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


WEST  IN GHOU SE  generator  and  glass  batteries, 
cheap.  BOX  592,  Woodciiff  Lake,  New  Jeresy. 


STAINLESS  pastuerizing  outfit,  400  quart.  Cooler, 
bottler,  sterilizer-washer,  boiler.  $850.  G.  M. 
Proctor,  P.  O.  Box  245,  Canaan,  N,  H. 


HAND  loom  rugs:  30  x  60  $4.00.  Guaranteed.  Post 
paid.  Isabel  Grauerhoitz,  R.  D.  4,  Greensburg,  Pa. 

PUMP,  deep-well  ejector,  one  horsepower,  brand  new 
factory-crated,  below  wholesale.  Also,  pressure  and 
suction  pipe,  tank  and  fittings.  Call  Whitehall 
4-2390. 


UOR  Sale:  Well  established  I.  H.  dealership  and 
farm  supplies  located  in  the  Delaware  Valley.  In¬ 
ventory  $25,000,  buildings,  fixtures  and  tools  can 
oe  purchased  on  monthly  payment  plan.  P.  O.  Box 
168,  Callicoon.  New  York. _ 

NINE  heavy  galvanized  storage  cans,  17x22,  open 
top,  54  high.  87  gal.,  liftstrap;  best  offer.  Van  Akin, 
Cross  River,  N.  V. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

As  previously  mentioned,  this  past 
Summer  was  one  of  the  hardest  for 
harvesting  that  we  have  had  for 
years,  and  much  of  the  early  hay  cut 
was  badly  spoiled  with  the  rain. 
Following  this  very  wet  spell,  it  came 
out  hot  and  dry  the  last  three  weeks 
of  August  and  crops,  especially  corn 
and  grasses,  were  really  suffering  for 
want  of  rain.  This  continued  until 
early  last  month  when  we  had  some 
much  needed  rains.  In  spite  Of  the 
very  dry  weather  in  August  and  the 
extremely  wet  Summer  before  that 
time,  crops  have  been  very  good  and 
it  was  a  wonderful  growing  season. 
Hay  was  the  heaviest  crop  in  years 
and,  although  much  of  it  was  in¬ 
jured  by  rains,  there  is  still  an 
abundance  of  hay  and  most  farmers 
have  their  barns  full,  and  some  out¬ 
side.  There  was  also  an  excellent 
second  crop  of  clover  and  alfalfa. 

Oats  were,  I  believe,  the  best  crop 
we  have  had  in  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  for  the  past  10  or  12  years  and 
many  fields  ran  60  or  70  bushels  to 
the  acre,  with  a  few  outstanding 
fields  doing  much  better.  One  farmer 
reported  90  bushels  from  one  acre 
which  was  the  largest  yield  I  have 
heard  of.  For  a  number  of  years  the 
oat  crop  has  not  been  any  too  good 
on  many  farms  and  this  yield  is  quite 
a  help  to  the  average  farmer  in  his 
feeding  program. 

The  Fall  fairs  have  been  going  on 
in  full  swing  and  have  been  drawing 
good  crowds  as  a  rule.  The  Western 
Pennsylvania  Angus  Breeders  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  its  annual  meet  at  the 
Indiana,  County  Fair  and  ■  there 
were  80  head  of  beautiful  Angus 
shown  by  breeders  from  half  a  dozen 
counties.  This  was  not  quite  as  large 
a  show  as  last  year’s  when  they  had 
100  head,  but  the  quality  was  there 
in  all  classes  just  the  same.  Angus 
have  had  quite  a  run  of  popularity 
for  the  past  few  years. 

The  Crawford  County  Fair,  which 
was  held  at  Meadville  the  first  week 
of  September,  was  very  successful 
with  perhaps  finer  exhibits  of  any 
fair  in  Western  Pennsylvania.  The 
poultry  department  has  been  dropped 
from  many  county  fairs  which  I 
think  is  a  great  mistake.  The  Mead¬ 
ville  Fair  is  an  exception  to  that  rule 
and  they  had  a  nice  display  of  poul¬ 
try  this  year.  Largest  classes  were 
White  Rocks  and  White  Leghorns. 

For  anyone  who  likes  good  live¬ 
stock,  I  cannot  think  of  any  more 
interesting  place  to  go  and  where  you 
get  more  for  your  money  than  a  good 
clean  county  fair  that  is  free  from 
gambling  and  fortune  tellers,  and 
where  there  is  a  good  variety  of  ex¬ 
hibits  of  all  kinds  of  livestock  and 
agricultural  products. 

Plummer  McCullough 

Turkey  growers  of  Pennsylvania 
have  done  it  again — set  a  new  record 
that  will  assure  plenty  of  birds  for 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  dinners 
and,  for  that  matter,  any  time  of  the 
year.  The  1951  turkey  crop  will  hit  a 
record  high  1,607,000  birds  and 
farmers  are  meeting  the  increasing 
demand  for  broiler  turkeys.  Broiler 
turkeys  are  young  Beltsville  White 
broad-breasted  birds  weighing  from 
four  to  eight  pounds  at  14  to  17 
weeks  old  that  can  be  broiled, 
roasted,  or  cut  up  in  pieces  and  oven 
or  skillet  fried.  The  biggest  demand 
is  by  the  hotel  and  restaurant  trade, 
with  family  use  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  popular.  Production  of  broiler 
turkeys  has  been  advancing  rapidly 
in  the  State,  especially  in  Lancaster 
County  where  it  is  estimated  the  out¬ 
put  of  all  turkeys  this  year  is  50 
per  cent  greater  than  1950.  Earlier 
marketing  of  turkeys  is  expected  to 
show  an  increase  again  this  year. 

As  a  result  of  routine  trapping, 
an  infestation  of  the  dreaded  gypsy 
moth  has  recently  been  found  five 
miles  west  of  Scranton  in  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County.  The  infestation 
covers  about  40  acres  on  what  is 
known  locally  as  Bald  Mountain. 
Approximately  500  egg  masses  have 
been  located  and  the  Department'  has 
taken  steps  to  prevent  the  eggs  being 
carried  into  other  sections  of  the 
State.  Complete  eradication  of  the 
new  infestation,  first  found  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  that  at  Quakertown, 
Bucks  County,  in  1949,  will  be  made 
next  Spring  when  airplanes  spray  a 
light  solution  of  DDT  over  the  area. 
The  new  gypsy  moth  infested  area  is 
at  least  two  miles  away  from  the 
250,000-acre  tract  in  the  Lacka- 
wanna-Luzerne  section  from  which 
the  pest  was  eradicated  with  DDT 
between  1945  and  1949. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


This  25-pound  McCulloch  Power  Saw 
Takes  the  Work  Out  of  Wood-Cutting! 


iyc^uiiocn  power  saws 
light!  This  7-horsepower  m 
weighs  only  55  pounds. 


One  man  with  this  eager  little  saw  can  cut  as  much  wood 
in  a  day  as  three  men  can  cut  by  hand !  Thousands  of  these 
gasoline -powered,  self-contained  McCulloch  chain  saws 
are  used  every  day  to  save  time  on  farms,  in  forests,  in 
parks,  on  construction  jobs  —  for  hundreds  of  different 
wood-cutting  jobs.  Its  amazing  light  weight  saves  energy 
...  its  three  horsepower  saves  labor.  If  you  have  wood  to 
cut,  make  your  work  easy  with  a  McCulloch  chain  saw ! 
Priced  from  $325,f.o.b.  Los  Angeles. 


rod  digging  HOLE*  This  5- 
horsepower  McCulloch  Earth 
Drill  digs  holes  in  seconds!  It 
weighs  79  pounds.  In  less  than 
a  minute,  it  can  be  converted 
into  a  5-hp  chain  saw. 


Nationwide  Sales  and  Service 

McCUtlOCH 


|  McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORP.  ’,0,*e 

I  Los  Angeles  45,  Calif.  Dept.  CR 

I  Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 


1  lorg*** 


Builder*  of  Powor  Chain  Sawt 


in 


□  3-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw 


□  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  Earth  Drill 


NAME- 


McCULLOCH  MOTORS  CORPORATION 
Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


I  ADDRESS- 

I 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 

*j£$3t£E%  AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  F-7,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


610 
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27  lbs.,. ..4  H.P. 
More  power  per  lb. 
than  any  other  saw 


Straight  Blade  or  Bow  Saws 


It’s  the  newest  and  the  best 
.  .  .  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle.  Yes  and  faster,  much  faster.  Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  16  seconds.  Cuts 
trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a  one-man  saw  that  really  does  the 
work  of  other  two-man  saws.  And  whether  you’re  felling,  bucking,undercutting 
or  notching,  this  new  Homelite  Saw  will  give  you  greater  output  because  of 
its  easier  handling,  less  fatigue  on  the  operator  and  greater  productive  power. 
Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline- 
engine-driven  units.  This  new,  rugged,  lightweight  saw  is  the  one  saw  that  will 
give  you  more  cutting  with  less  maintenance  than  any  other  saw.  We  can 
prove  it.  Ask  for  a  Free  on-the-job  Demonstration. 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2610  Riverdale  A ve..  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

□  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

CH  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name _ 


Address. 
Town _ 


-County. 


State- 


Publisher’s  Desk 


With  reference  to  the  article  about 
the  party  who  defrauded  a  farmer 
on  a  White  Leghorn  deal,  we  be¬ 
lieve  we  were  taken  in  by  the  same 
man.  I  had  over  400  Hampshire 
Rocks  (heavy  black) .  They  were  nice 
and  worth  a  lot  more  than  he  gave 
me,  but  he  promised  to  bring  the 
Leghorns.  So  I  let  them  go.  At  that 
time  he  went  by  the  name  of  Jacobs 
and  gave  his  headquarters  as  Owego, 
New  York.  I  would  like  to  see  him 
caught.  r.  s. 

A  man^called  at  our  farm  and  tried 
the  very  same  trick  you  referred  to 
in  a  previous  issue.  We  rather  figured 
he  was  a  fake  and  was  not  caught  by 
his  scheme.  He  was  about  60  years 
old,  height  5  feet,  10  inches,  prob¬ 
ably  weighed  160  pounds,  wore  green¬ 
ish  tinted  glasses  and  was  slightly 
bald.  We  wonder  if  this  answers  the 
description  of  the  man  you  are  look¬ 
ing  for.  J.  A.  N. 

We  are  referring  to  this  man  be¬ 
cause  it  is  possible  some  of  our 
readers  will  be  visited  by  him,  and 
we  hope  they  will  not  fall  for  this 
scheme.  We  believe  it  would  be 
proper  to  call  the  State  Police.  Get 
the  car  license  number  and  any 
other  evidence  possible  and  send  it 
to  us. 

The  saying  goes  that  “a  leopard 
never  changes  his  spots.”  We  think 
David  Wright,  proprietor  of  the 
Lake  Shore  Seed  Company,  Inc., 
Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  is  in  that  category. 
Again  he  has  been  haled  into  court 
for  misbranding  packages  of  seeds 
which  were  sent  out  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  seeds  also  were  be¬ 
low  standard.  Mr.  Wright  has  been 
in  court  seven  times  in  seven  years 
on  these  same  charges. 

I  have  often  read  the  experiences 
of  others  and  the  good  help  you  have 
given  them.  I  had  a  flash  fire  from 
my  oil  stove,  which  caused  two  ex¬ 
plosions  and  a  great  deal  of  damage. 
I  was  insured  by  two  different 
companies.  The  representative  of  one 
came  within  five  or  six  hours  after 
being  notifiecj  and  his  company  paid 
the  damage  upon  the  house  without 
question.  The  other  company  has 
never  made  an  adjustment.  It  was 
10  days  before  their  agent  even 
called  upon  us.  The  adjustor  came 
later,  promising  to  take  the  matter 
up,  but  time  has  gone  by  and  we 
have  still  not  had  any  word  from 
him.  The  damage  was  about  $50  on 
the  furnishings.  w.  a.  v. 

We  received  no  response  to  our 
letters,  but  within  a  month  we  have 
the  following  letter  from  W.  A.  V.: 

“I  am  happy  to  announce  that  the 
insurance  company  has  settled  for 
the  damage  to  my  household  goods. 
A  check  for  $50  reached  me  three 
weeks  and  one  day  after  writing  you. 

I  am  sure  I  would  never  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  cent  for  the  fire  loss  with¬ 
out  your  help,  as  their  agent  tele¬ 
phoned  in  before  the  adjustor  ar¬ 
rived  and  said  the  company  felt  I 
had  no  claim.  Thank  you  for  your 
successful  efforts.” 

I  gave  my  Central  Copper  certifi¬ 
cate  to  a  man  who  came  to  my  house 
and  advised  me  to  change  it  for  real 
estate  in  Arizona.  I  did  not  know 
much  about  stocks,  so  turned  it  over 
to  him  without  any  record  or  receipt. 

I  am  wondering  now  about  the  miss¬ 
ing  certificates.  I  do  not  expect  to 
get  anything  out  of  it,  but  I  do  not 
like  to  see  someone  get  away  with 
a  trick  of  this  kind.  It  is  $300  thrown 
away  and  I  wish  I  bad  it  now. 

Massachusetts  b.  y. 

We  regret  our  reader’s  loss.  The 
Central  Copper  Company  has  long 
since  been  out  of  existence,  and  the 
properties  they  owned  have  been 
liquidated.  There  was  nothing  left 
for  the  stockholders  when  they  got 
through.  This  company  was  a  sub¬ 
stantial  producer  of  copper  during 
the  war,  but  the  financial  set-up  was 
at  fault  and  failure  followed.  Evi¬ 
dently  some  one  secured  the  names 
of  the  investors  and  is  trading  on 
their  credulity  by  leading  them  to 
hope  they  will  realize  something  on 
their  investment.  It  is  a  false  hope. 
Never  give  up  even  a  poor  stock 
certificate  without  a  receipt  for  it. 
First  of  all  check  up  on  the  creden¬ 
tials  of  the  party  negotiating  with 
you. 


I  bought  a  subscription  for  three 
magazines  from  a  V.  F.  W.  in  August 
1950.  After  six  months  we  started 
receiving  two  papers.  The  third  one 
did  not  come,  and  I  waited  two 
months  longer.  I  then  wrote  to  the 
Consolidated  Circulation  Company, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  my  letter  was 
returned  stamped  -“out  of  business.” 
As  I  paid  $14  altogether  for  the  three 
magazines  I  feel  the  Consolidated 
Circulation  Company  took  advan¬ 
tage  of  me.  w.  z.  s. 

Our  information  is  that  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Circulation  Company  is 
closed  up.  It  is  not  known  at  this 
time  whether  it  will  be  possible  to 
make  adjustments  on  subscriptions, 
but  the  matter  is  being  considered, 
and  it  is  hoped  some  arrangement 
for  adjustment  will  be  made.  This 
result  throws  discredit  on  good  re¬ 
sponsible  circulation  companies,  and 
we  are  again  suggesting  that  if  you 
are  interested  in  the  subscriptions 
offered,  get  the  agent’s  credentials 
and  take  time  to  check  them. 

A  check  was  received  today  from 
the  nursery,  covering  refund  for  two 
C.O.D.  shipments  of  rose  bushes  to 
this  address  some  time  ago,  which 
were  never  ordered  by  anyone  here. 
Many  thanks  for  your  help,  and 
here’s  wishing  you  continued  success 
in  your  good  work.  b.  j. 

C.O.D.  packages  of  rose  bushes  were 
received  and  paid  for  at  a  religious 
institution.  It  developed  that  the 
members  to  whom  they  had  been 
shipped  had  never  ordered  the 
bushes.  The  orders  were  traced,  and 
found  to  be  printed  in  pencil  on  slips 
of  paper,  and  not  signed.  The  entire 
affair  remains  a  mystery;  no  one 
can  discover  who  ordered  the 
bushes.  The  company  was  gracious 
enough  to  refund  the  money,  but  the 
whole  matter  was  -a  great  incon¬ 
venience  and  no  doubt  started  as  a 
pretty  poor  “practical”  joke. 

We  are  enclosing  a  story  of  some 
of  the  deceptions  taking  place. 
These  people  were  drawn  over  the 
coals  all  right.  We  had  to  learn  our 
lesson  the  hard  way.  These  things 
seem  nice  when  some  one  is  talking 
to  you  but  after  it  is  all  over  one 
can  see  what  he  got  into.  We  always 
read  Publisher’s  Desk  first  and  we* 
are  thankful  some  one  is  interested 
enough  in  these  things  to  do  so  much 
'good.  We  shall  always  be  thankful 
and  appreciate  what  you  have  done 
for  US.  MR.  &  MRS.  G.  R.  H. 

We  do  not  feel  that  we  do  as  much 
as  we  want  to  but  the  “story”  sent 
is  as  follows:  “Fast  talking  gyp 
artists  have  mulcted  at  least  10 
farmers  of  amounts  ranging  from 
$1,500  to  $3,750  each  by  promising 
them  free  siding  for  their  homes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  county  district  attorney.” 
This  comment  is  called  for  by  the 
action  of  salesmen  who  called  on 
farmers  with  plans  to  make  homes 
“sample  houses,”  saying  the  siding 
would  be  placed  on  hqmes  without 
charge  and  farmers  were  to  permit 
the  salesman  to  bring  prospective 
buyers  of  siding  to  examine  their 
homes  and  show  them  the  value  of 
the  work  done  on  them.  The  farmers 
were  asked  to  sign  actual  contracts 
but  were  told  they  meant  nothing 
except  to  be  used  as  a  guide  for  the 
workmen  putting  on  the  siding.  The 
price  was  included  in  the  “contract” 
as  a  guarantee  if  the  farmer  refused 
to  allow  them  to  show  the  work  to 
the  prospective  customers.  A  few 
weeks  later  a  company  representa¬ 
tive  called  and  demanded  the  amount 
shown  on  the  contract.  The  farmers 
desired  to  bring  a  charge  of  larceny 
against  the  individual  salesmen,  but 
the  judge  told  them  the  contracts 
would  hold  up  despite  the  misrepre¬ 
sentations.  Buried  in  the  contracts 
was  a  statement  that  no  verbal  prom¬ 
ises  or  representations  would  change 
the  meaning  or  wording  of  the  con¬ 
tract.  We  are  devoting  more  space 
to  these  matters  than  is  warranted 
except  that  because  of  the  number 
that  are  being  reported  to  us,  we 
want  readers  to  know  they  must  use 
more  than  ordinary  discretion  when 
asked  to  go  into  new  propositions.  A 
promise  to  use  the  home  as  a 
“model”  is  merely  sales  talk.  A  con¬ 
tract  signed  is  legal  and  sometimes 
even  a  court  case  would  not  be 
successful. 
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Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rate  of  advertising  In  tbla  department  20c  peor 
word.  Including  name  and  addzeea,  each  Inser¬ 
tion.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  !• 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  of  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  planta, 
livestock,  etc.)  la  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


KITCHEN  Helpers  :Annual  salary  $2,430,  three 
yearly  increments,  opportunity  for  advancement,  20 
days  vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48^  hour  week. 
Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for 
living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired.  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillisde  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd., 
Queens  Village  8,  N.  Y. 


LADY:  Personnel  manager,  age  25-35,  clean, 

Protestant.  References.  E.  R.  Lawton,  1328  East 
Falls  St.,  Niagara  Falls.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Herdsman,  preferably  single  to  take 

charge  of  70  high  grade  Holstein  cows.  Sick  leave, 
vacation,  40 -hour  week.  Salary  $2,400  per  annum. 
Worcester  State  Hospital,  Box  57,  Worcester,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-18.174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearue,  M.  D.,  Benlor  Director,  W  at  sale 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 


MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  meet  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart- 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men,  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
FarmB,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave..  Union,  N.  J. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  G.  Wearue,  Sr.  Director.  Waaeaie 
State  School,  Waasalc,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


FEMALE  attendants  wanted:  Salary  $2,568.  to 
$3,399.60  per  year  (includes  emergency  increase), 
five  annual  raises ;  experience  not  necessary ;  living  in 
accommodations;  paid  vacation  and  sick  leave;  18 
years  or  over,  Creedmoor  State  Hospital,  Queens 
Village,  New  York  City. 


WANTED:  Boy,  helper.  Board  and  $30  monthly. 
South  Winter.  BOX  6721,  Bural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Experienced  man  or  boy  on  dairy  farm. 

Steady,  good  home.  State  wages.  D.  N.  Bervy, 
East  Chatham.  N.  Y. _ _ _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  ^  gentleman's 

home.  John  Sica,  Box  726,  Betsof,  N.  Y. _ _ 

WANTED:  Agent  to  sell  complete  line  of  farm 
seeds  and  America’s  choice  seed  com.  State  terri¬ 
tory  wanted,  including  in  first  letter  two  references 

and  selling  experience.  Write.  Carlton  Seed  Company, 
101  Meade  Ave.,  Hanover,  Penna _ _ 

ORCHARD  Foreman:  One  who  can  produce  results 

with  help.  Five  room  modern  house  with  privileges 
available.  State  qualifications  and  wages  desired. 

BOX  6701,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

DAIRY  and  farm  help:  40  hour  week;  attractive 

salary  plus  maintenance;  paid  vacations  and  holi¬ 
days.  Apply  Personnel  Department,  N.  J.  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  J. _ 

POULTRY  and  ca.ttle  man  on  well  equipped  farm. 

Good  house.  Good  wages  to  sober,  reliable  man 
with  references.  Call  Olean  6189  for  interview.  F.  D. 
Van  Gorder,  Westons  Mills,  N.  Y. _ 

YOUNG  man  who  is  very  fond  of  flowers  to  learn 

floriculture  and  designing,  must  be  ambitious. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  party.  Can  use  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  good  wages.  Woodhaven  Florists, 

Atlantic  Highlands,  New  Jersey. _ 

WANTED:  Companionable  elderly  man,  active,  de¬ 
pendable;  is  willing  to  cook,  etc.  for  single  farmer. 
State  moderate  compensation.  Josef  Wendl,  Callicoon 
Center  Rd. ,  Jeffersonville,  N,  Y. _ _ 

WILL  give  elderly  or  middleaged  woman  good  home 

in  exchange  for  little  light  work.  BOX  6722,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ _ 

GENERAL  farmer  for  dairy  farm.  Dry  hand  milking. 
No  liquor,  BOX  6723,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Middleaged  woman  or  couple  on  modern¬ 
ized  farm  near  Doylestown,  Pa.  70  miles  New 
York.  Woman,  own  room  and  bath.  Couple,  live  in 
cottage.  Man  help  with  farm  work;  woman  general 
housework.  Write  Prange,  224  East  39th  St.,  New 
York  City.  Telephone  MUrray  Hill  3-1372. _ 

KITCHEN  man,  young,  single,  for  school.  Full 
maintenance  provided  plus  salary.  Meat  cutting 
experience  preferred  Call  Mr.  Newhall,  Mlllbrook  559. 
FROM  time  to  time  wo  have  a  limited  number  of 
positions  for  young  men  from  good  homes  who  are 
interested  in  construction  and  mechanical  work. 
Start  as  laborers  and  work  up  to  foreman.  Good 
wages  and  all  expenses  paid.  Campbell  Water  Wheel 
Co.,  924  Lafayette  Building.  Philadelphia  6,  Pa. 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  to  milk  cows.  Must  also 
be  able  to  hand  milk.  Good  wages  and  good  living 
quarters,  including  board.  Also  married  man  with¬ 
out  children.  Phone  collect  Harmony  Jersey  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  8-0890, 

WANTED:  Couple,  white,  able-bodied  to  cook  in 
boarding  house  for  working  men.  Prefer  man  and 
wife  if  possible.  Wages  $300  per  couple  per  month, 
room  and  board.  One  day  a  week  off.  BOX  6623,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

POULTRYMAN  wanted  to  share  building  poultry 
business.  Present  modern  buildings  accommodate 
3,000  birds;  room  for  expansion.  Prefer  young 
married  specialist  with  good  record.  Good  living  ac¬ 
commodations.  Excellent  opportunity.  50  miles  north 
of  New  York  City.  BOX  6725,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MILKERS  and  milking  machine  operators  wanted. 

Must  be  fully  experienced  in  milking  and  caring 
for  cows.  We  offer  steady  year  round  employment 
with  excellent  working  conditions  and  vacation  with 
pay.  We  have  a  boarding  house  for  single  men  and 
furnished  apartments  for  married  men.  Top  wages 

paid  .Write  or  call  Mr.  Bernon,  Garelick  Bros.  Inc., 
Franklin,  Mass.  Telephone  Franklin  419.  After  5:30 
call  1122, _ ____________ 

WANTED:  Catholic  man,  about  50;  farm  work. 

Chas  Masterson,  Williamstown,  N,  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  Reliable,  no  dependents;  permanent  po¬ 

sition  gardener-handyman.  Wife  good  housekeeper. 
Separate  furnished  cottage  with  salary.  Pleasant 
working  conditions  with  adult  family.  Write  stating 
age,  qualifications,  references  and  salary  expected  to 
RQX  6138,  Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

HOUSEHOLD  helper  to  assist  with  housework  and 

care  of  three  children  in  modern  home  on  farm  with 
own  private  3 -room  apartment.  Mrs.  Allen  Hand, 
Greenwich,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Working  farm  operator,  married.  Good 

modern  home.  $225  per  month  plus  25%  profit 

from  40  registered  Holstein  dairy.  Complete  ma¬ 
chinery  and  one  hired  man.  Work  for  wife  in  main 
house  if  wished.  Southern  Tier.  References  required. 
Write  BOX  6704,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VV ANTED:  Sober  dependable  man  to  help  working 

owner  on  smal  dairy-poultry  farm.  Quiet  home. 
Good  wages.  Paul  Mesick,  Chatham  Center,  N.  Y 

STEADY  job  in  beautifiul  Miami,  will  teach  you  to 

be  nurse,  companion  to  young  partially  paralyzed 
active  woman.  Must  be  under  30  years,  5  ft.  7  in.  tall, 
strong,  $35  week,  room,  board.  Send  picture,  full 
Details  first  letted.  Newman,  1925  Meridian  Ave., 
■'Garni  Beach.  Florida. _ 

HANDY’MAN :  Permanent  home,  caring  for  grounds ; 

some  inside  work.  Write  details.  B.  H.  Elman. 
Mt.  Kisco,  N.  Y. 


MAN  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Separate  living 
quarters.  Diemand’s  Poultry  Farm,  Millers  Falls, 
Mass, _ _ _ _ 

RARE  opportunity  for  outstanding  single  man, 

chance  for  future,  all  responsibility  you  can 
manage.  Registered  herd,  new  barn.  BOX  6731,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ _ 

HOUSEMAN,  caretaker,  handyman:  Locate  with 

single  man  on  modern  dairy  fartn  BOX  6744,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  who  enjoys  country  living  as 
nurse  for  two  young  children  in  southern  Vermont.  All 
conveniences.  Ability  to  drive  car  helpful.  Top  Current 
wages.  References  required.  BOX  6732,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  wanted  vicinity  Utica.  Man  for  grounds 
care,-  two  horses,  milking  cow,  chickens,  some 
cleaning.  Woman  housework,  help  with  children. 
References  required.  Write  BOX  6733,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WORKING  Housekeeper:  Woman  to  50  years.  Protes¬ 
tant  preferred.  No  liquor,  no  tobaccco.  For  business 
couple  in  modern  home,  four  children,  oldest  16  years. 
Own  room  and  bath.  Good  home,  good  wages.  Mrs. 
Nat  Samuels,  101  Montclaire  Drive,  West  Hart- 
ford.  Conn. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  farmer,  married,  preferably  no 
children,  sober  and  reliable,  good  wages  and  living 
conditions.  BOX  225,  Bloomfield.  Conn. _ 

MIDDLEAGED  couple  for  small  estate  16  miles  from 
Washington,  D.  C.  Man  general  care  of  grounds 
and  stock,  handy  with  tools.  Woman  good  cook,  part 
time  help  in  house.  Attractive  separate  housekeeping 
apartment.  Good  permanent  home.  Beferences.  Pease, 
Box  68,  Bt.  1,  Vienna,  Virginia. _  _ 

FARM  Manager:  Working,  married,  farm  estate  60 
miles  from  N.  Y.  C.  Excellent  starting  salary. 
Furnished  farmhouse  Call  LO  4-2600  or  write  29  W. 
34Q^  St,,  N.  Y.  C.  3rd  floor. _ 

PERMANENT  position  open  as  second  man.  fruit 
farm,  northern  New  Jersey.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Separate  4-room  cottage.  Large  part  living 
from  farm.  Highest  references  required.  Reply  in 
detail.  BOX  6705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

EXPERIENCED,  married  man  with  small  famly  for 
general  farm  work  and  assist  with  care  of  a  small 
but  select  herd  of  purebred  Guernseys.  Wife  must 
be  willing  to  board  some  help  for  good  renumeration. 
Modern  living  quarters  with  good  salary  and  privi¬ 
leges.  Write  Mrs.  Jos.  Bernhard,  Stepney,  Conn.,  or 
call  Trumbull  8-1987. _ _ 

COUPLE  Wanted:  To  live  on  beautiful  country  es¬ 
tate  35  miles  from  N.Y.C.  Year-round  position. 
Good  salary.  Wife  must  be  good  cook  and  do  light 
housework,  husband  handy  with  tools  and  some 
driving.  Small  family,  adults.  Complete  home  ac¬ 
commodations,  near  village,  church,  movies.  Reply 
giving  employment  record  past  10  years.  BOX  6706, 
Rural  New-Yorker, _ 

AMBITIOUS  farmer  for  general  work  and  caring  of 

beef  cattle.  Free  utilities,  large  home,  plus  salary. 
Lancaster,  N.  Y.  References.  Write  Schwarzbrian 
Farm,  6161  Genesee  St.,  Lancaster.  N.  Y. _ 

CHAUFFEUR-Handyman.  Married.  To  live  on  place 

in  Old  Westbury.  Comfortable  cottage.  Some  driv¬ 
ing  required.  Must  be  familiar  with  New  York  City. 
Capable  of  making  minor  repairs  and  being  generally 
useful  in  maintenance  of  house  and  grounds.  Full 
time  gardener  also  employed.  Write  experience  and 
salary  desired.  BOX  6707.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  married  man,  experienced  milk 

plant  operator.  Good  reference.  No  liquor  or  tobacco. 
BOX  6708,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CHILDENS  Nurse.  Clean.  capable,  affectionate. 

White.  Own  room  but  sleep  with  girl.  Do  children's 
lanudry.  Cook  kept.  Boy  5%,  girl  3%  Good  salary. 

Please  write  giving  age,  religion,  nationality.  Befer- 

ences.  Smidt,  R,  D.  2.  Mount  Kisco.  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Capable,  motherly  Christian  woman 

to  take  charge  modernly-equipped  farm  home  in 
central  New  Jersey.  Two  boys  (four  and  six)  and 
father.  Permanent  position.  BOX  6709,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

COUPLE,  reliable,  no  dependents,  to  maintain  re¬ 

sort  bungalow  colony.  Permanent  position.  Modern 
furnished  apartment,  good  working  conditions,  good 
salary.  Man  driver,  gardener,  must  be  handy  with 
tools  and  brushes;  wife  part  time  housework.  State 

age,  qualifications  and  wages  in  first  letter.  P.  O. 
Box  395,  Wurtsboro,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  Man:  Dairy  farm.  Purebred  Holsteins. 

Modern  living  quarters.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable. 
Silver  Spray  Farm,  Walpack,  New  Jersey. _ 

HEAD  gardener  for  estate  in  Westchester  to  start 

January  1st,  small  greenhouse,  vegetable  garden 
and  chickens.  Good  salary  and  attractive  cottage 
overlooking  the  Hudson  River,  with  fuel,  light  and 
water.  Give  age,  experience  and  references.  BOX  6736. 
Bural  New-Yorker. 

MAINTENANCE  man,  fine  all-around  mechanic,  all 

tools,  equipment  repairs,  good  health,  character, 
conscientious,  dependable,  no  smoking,  drinking, 

married.  BOX  6737,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COUPLE  for  Long  Island  farm.  Woman  cook  and 

general  housework.  Man  assist  in  house,  take  care 
of  grounds,  lawn  and  occasionally  help  with  farm 

work.  Excellent  home  atmosphere  with  our  congenial, 
informal  family.  Nice  private  quarters  with  bath,  in 
separate  wing  of  house.  References.  BOX  6738,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Young  man  for  general  farm  work.  Some 

exerience.  No  smoking,  no  drinking,  preferably 

Christian.  Mission  Home,  Schooley’s  Mountain  New 
Jersey. _ 

SALESMAN  Wanted:  To  help  organize  feed  depart¬ 
ment  of  large  chemical  manufacturer  and  later 

sell  supplement  direct  to  feed  manufacturers.  Sales 
experience  and  knowledge  of  feed  trade  essential. 
Prefer  college  man  under  35.  Address  full  particulars. 
BOX  6739,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

MAINTENANCE  Man:  Married,  knowledge  of  farm 

equipment.  Salary,  house,  heat,  all  utilities.  Kurt 
Muhiberg,  Baywood  Farm,  Forked  River,  New  Jersey. 

GARDENER:  Wife  part  time  housework.  Separate 

modern  apartment:  no  children.  Kurt  Muhiberg 
Forked  River,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE:  Cook  -  houseworker.  handyman  -  gardener. 

Pleasant  home,  all  modern  conveniences.  State  age, 
wages  required.  Furnish  references.  Address:  P  O 
BOX  124.  Pineville.  Penna. 


MIDDLEAGED  Couple:  Woman  to  cook  and  do 
general  housework  for  widower  and  adult  daughter. 
Man  to  assist  around  house,  care  for  grounds  and 
drive  family  car.  Winters  spent  in  small  city 
summers  in  nearby  modern  country  home.  Permanent 
position.  Send  your  qualifications  to  BOX  335 
Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  couple  to  live  in  modern  private  cottage 
on  small  estate  adjacent  to  Westerly,  R.  I. 
Thorough  knowledge  of  vegetable  garden  for  family 
of  three.  Experience  with  medium  sized  greenhouse 
raising  carnations  and  small  flock  of  Cheviot  sheep. 
Excellent  wages.  Selected  references  required.  Francis 
Halowell,  Stonington,  Conn. 


guuli  man  with  experience  for  dairy  and  fa 
work.  Permanent  position  to  right  party.  H. 
Booth.  Box  323,  Peconic.  L.  I.  Phone  Southold  39 


MARRIED  couple  and  boys.  Handy  man  to  work 
greenhouses.  Some  knowledge  of  steam  pipe  w 
preferred.  Woman  to  supply  rooms  and  board 
two  or  three  men.  Furnished  house  plus  good  wag 
I  ermanent.  S.  G.  Milosy  &  Son,  Inc.,  Plainfield.  N- 

HOUMEEPEB :  Care  of  small  house,  and  sch 

Own  room,  attractive  salary.  Soifer. 
Richbill  Road.  White  Plains.  N  Y 


HOUSEKEEPER  and  cook.  Experience,  own  rc 
and  bath.  Must  leave  references,  fond  of  childi 
Mrs.  Jack  Estruck,  241  Harvard  Ave.,  Kockv 
Center,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

COUPLE:  Man  working  foreman,  mechanic,  true 

'ti  actors,  Diesel-electric,  estate  maintenan 
Woman  housekeeper  or  cook,  maintenance  crew  ] 
cellent  opportunity.  BOX  6749.  Rural  New-Yorl 

FAMILY  living  near  Tireenwich.  Connecticut  w 

thiee  small  children  needs  general  housework 
No  laundry  or  heavy  cleaning.  BOX  6748,  Rural  N< 
x  orKer. 


WANTED :  Caretaker-handyman.  Married.  House  plus 
$100  per  month.  Take  care,  chores.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Must  be  sober.  BOX  6750,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


MAN:  Reliable  caretaker,  houseman,  domestic,  very 
handy,  BOX  6626,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CORNELL  creamery  manager  20  years  experience 
operating  plants  and  handling  men.  State  salary  per 
week.  BOX  6724,  Rural  New- York. _ 

BACHELOR  desires  companion  position,  bachelor's 
home.  Would  cook,  housework,  etc.  Trustworthy, 
sober,  adaptable,  refined.  Farm.  town.  BOX  6734, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ORCHARDIST :  Experienced,  married.  Would  like 
position  as  farm  manager.  Salary  plus  commission. 
Peaches  a  specialty.  BOX  6718,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

TEACHER,  35,  desires  supervisorship  children's  in¬ 

stitution.  Experience  with  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  public  school  and  hospital.  BOX  6714, 
Rural  New-Y'orker. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  would  like  position  in  country  with 

elderly  couple  or  gentleman.  State  salary,  particu¬ 
lars  in  first  letter  Would  like  privilege  of  having 
dog  with  me  BOX  6745,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FARM  manager,  long  experience  hatching,  breed- 

ing,  feeding,  all  phases  mixed  farming  wants  po- 
srtion.  BOX  6715,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

VETERAN :  33,  single,  draft  exempt,  desires  em¬ 

ployment  on  farm  or  estate.  Careful,  experienced 
driver  references.  R.  McQuade,  452  Palisade  Ave., 
Jersey  City,  N.  J.  _ 

MARRIED  man,  two  children  (girls),  seeks  light 

work  on  farm  <or  estate  in  exchange  for  small  salary 
and  furnished  quarters.  Wife  part  time  if  desired. 
BOX  67X6,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN  and  wife,  white,  Protestant.  Experienced  as 
houseman  and  cook  for  housekeeping  in  country 
home  15  miles  outside  Philadelphia.  Familiar  with 
gardening.  To  drive.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  BOX 
6717,  Rural  New- Y orker. 


POULTRY 

supervised 
BOX  6741, 


farm  help  wants  not  too  heavy  work 

by  patient  couple  for  board,  small  salary. 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


ance.  William  A,  Fasth,  Rt.  I,’  West  Eppiiig,  N  H. 

FARM,  estate,  manager;  unusual  experience;  shares; 

draw.  BOX  6742,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

CONGENIAL  retired  man  and  wife  (teachers)  will 

exchange  part-time  services  for  full  maintenance. 
No  salary.  Highest  credentials.  Please  give  full  de- 
tails.  BOX  6743,  Rural  New-Yorker  _ 

IN  EXP  ERIENCED  youth,  respectful  on  the  farm. 
Aschner,  234  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


15  ACRES  of  proven  blueberry  ground,  six  acres 
cleared.  Will  plow  and  set  out  suitable  certified 
blueberry  plants.  Inquiires  solicited  BOX  555. 
Browns  Mills,  N.  J. 


50  ACRE  farm,  edge  village  of  Triangle,  New  York, 
Broome  County,  good  7-room  house,  drive  through 
barn,  11  milking  cows,  tractor,  other  equipment; 
$10,000,  terms  arranged.  W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City. 
New  York. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Win ters,  low  taxes.  Homes  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  L  Box  81. 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


FOB  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address : 
Koehler-Marvln  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bsrtocsvlll#, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  849I-J-4. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


FOR  Rent:  Equipped  poultry  farm,  4,000  capacity. 

Bungalow,  ail  conveniences.  G.  Foster  &  Sons.  Bio, 
Orange  County,  New  York. 


FOR  Rent:  Furnished  room.  Kitchen  privileges.  Or 
board  and  room,  reasonable.  Johann  Balsamo,  Rt. 
2,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Rent:  Dairy  farm  for  52  cows,  house,  gas,  oil 
heat,  electricity,  running  water,  all  included  for 
$200  plus  manure;  35  miles  from  New  York  on 
Jericho  Turnpike,  Long  Island.  G.  Mediavilla,  R.F.D. 
1,  Huntington.  N.  Y. _ 

SALE:  Desirable  home.  main  highway,  near 

Scranton.  Beautiful  grounds,  chickens  and  gardens; 
near  lake,  Goodwin,  Mill  City,  Pa. _ 

FOR  Rent;  Farm,  large  modern  barn,  milk  house, 
two  silos.  300  acres  supports  50  head,  modern  house. 
Rent  $125  month.  Sunnybrook  Farm,  Roscoe,  N.  Y, 
Telephone  23860  _ 

FOR  Sale:  80  acre  farm  in  northwest  Florida  near 
Pensacola.  Fine  land.  Grow  anything ;  eight  miles 
county  seat.  Farm  ideally  situated  for  dairy  or 
poultry.  Temperature  seldom  bolow  freezing;  garden 
year  round.  Low  taxes.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting.  30 
minutes  to  Camp  Walton,  fine  summer  resort.  Priced 
very  low,  V,  F.  Long,  Kerhonkson,  N.  Y. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Five  room  house  50-200  partly  furnished; 

two  minutes  walk  to  transit  facilities;  various  fruit 
trees ;  suitable  planting  and  small  livestock.  $5,000 
cash  or  $3,000  and  $3,000  mortgage.  Neynaber, 
Flatlands  Ave.,  E,  lOOst  St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, _ 

DOWNSVILLE,  N.  Y. :  Sacrifice,  $3,250;  financing 
available.  Six  room  house,  barn,  two  acres,  in 
village.  Electricity,  village  water,  modern  bath. 

View;  fruit.  Income  opportunity.  BOX  6747,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ 

WANTED:  Eight  acres  land,  water.  Box  152,  Madison 
Square  Station,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. _ 

FORCED  to  sell:  95  acres,  state  road,  large  barn 
adapted  for  dairy  beef.  70  acres  tillable;  9-room 
house,  bath,  oil  heat.  Bargain.  For  rent  100  acres, 
75  tillable,  large  barn,  10-room  house,  bath,  oil 
heat;  reasonable  Stanley  Panek,  Red  Hook,  N,  Y. 

165  ACRE  tractor-worked  farm.  Located  on  good 
route,  in  the  heart  of  the  cash  crop  and  dairy 
section.  Well  built  9 -room  dwelling,  new  furnace, 
electricity,  fine  water,  32x90  cement  basement  barn, 
30  stanchions,  water  cups,  sito;  24x32  dry  stock  barn. 
Tools  are  modern,  tractor,  milking  machine,  milk 
cooler  and  ect.  12  fine  milking  cows,  two 
young  stock,  bull,  two  horses.  Farm  will  winter, 
summer,  30  cows  plus  young  stock.  Everything  goes 
for  $13,000.  If  you  have  $5,000  to  pay  down  we  can 
finance  the  balance.  For  more  information  call,  write, 
wire  J.  D.  Gallagher  Real  Estate  Agency,  150  North 
Broad  St, ,  Norwich.  N,  Y.  Ask  for  new  farm  list. 

WATERFRONT  large  house,  %  acre,  improvements. 

large  rooms  partly  furnished,  fruit  trees;  bargain 
at  $8,000.  Six  miles  to  factorys;  operators  wanted. 
Walsh,  Route  50,  Corbin  City,  N.  J. 

WANTED:  Dairy  or  general  farm,  brook.  Give  all 

details.  Early  possession  desired.  BOX  6710.  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

AN  income  producing  property  in  a  beautiful  setting 

at  the  gateway  to  the  Poconos.  150  acres.  Level 
fields.  Large  house,  fireplace,  electric,  water,  auto¬ 
matic  oil  heat,  18  cu.  ft.  deep  freeze.  Two  ponds,, 
two  barns,  two  car  garage,  other  buildings.  New 
fencing.  15  registered  Aberdeen-Angus,  one  Tennnessee 
Walking  Horse.  Practically  new  machinery  (tractor, 
truck,  baler,  corn  picker,  etc.)  Includes  all  crops. 
Asking  $40,000.  James  Peppell,  R.  D.  2,  Strouds- 
burg.  Pa. _ 

FLORIDA:  Main  route  to  Tampa  and  St.  Petersburg. 

For  sale:  gas  station,  restaurant  also  selling  beer  and 
ice  cream.  Living  quarters.  Three  overnight  cottages, 
three  kitchenette  apartments  rented  year  around.  Also 
trailer  park.  Two  people  can  handle,  better  three  or 
four.  All  equipment  and  furnishings.  Price  $22,000, 
some  terms.  Stock  at  inventory.  Russell  R.  Wood, 
Rte,  2,  Box  201-A,  Brooksville,  Florida. 

STORE  for  sale:  Full  line  of  groceries,  general  mer¬ 

chandise,  gasoline,  oil.  Doing  fine  business.  Located 
on  Eastern  Shone  of  Maryland.  BOX  6726,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

70  ACRES  with  40  acres  of  the  nicest  level  river  flats 

with  nice  second  cutting  of  alfalfa,  modern  8-room 
house,  nice  barn  for  20  head,  barn  No.  2  for  seven 
head,  hen  house,  new  2-car  garage,  two  silos  now 
filled,  tractor,  ensilage  blower  and  tractor  tools 
aplenty,  15  nice  Holstein  cows,  three  heifers  on 
macadam  in  nice  village;  a  home  for  a  king.  $20,000 
with  good  terms.  About  45  tons  hay.  Parker’s  Farm 
Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y 


BODY  and  fender  garage  for  sale.  Located  on  the 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  BOX  6746,  Rural  New- 
Yorker, _ 

WANTED :  Good  dairy  farm.  Retail  route  con- 

sidered.  BOX  6727,  Ruraf  New-Yorker, _ 

NEW  farm  and  business  catalog  free!  Just  out!  Maine 

to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1,000  up!  West's,  10-H, 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pa. 

ANDOVER.  MASS.  :  1,000  capacity  poultry  farm,  5- 

room  house  over  2-car  garage;  hot  water  heat.  61/7 
acres  $5,500.  Also  65  acre  farm,  40  acres  tillable. 
Salt  box  colonial  house,  eight  rooms,  1%  baths,  steam 
heat.  Barn  23-cow  tie  up.  New  roofs  on  the  buildings. 
Freshly  painted.  Farm  equipment.  Market  for  land 
if  not  wanted.  $20,000.  A.  L.  Batchelder,  Argilla  Rd., 
Andover,  Mass. 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  operating  dairy  fully  equipped, 

40  stanchion  milking  barn,  all  dairy  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  60  high  producing  Guernseys.  Owners 
dwelling,  six  rooms,  four  small  dwellings  for  help, 
206  acres  crop  and  grazing  lands.  Two  miles  from 
Sumter  on  paved  road,  electricity  and  ample  water 
supply.  Year  round  grazing.  Price  $75,000  with 
$50,000  cash,  balance  10  equal  annual  payments  plus 
5%  interest.  Also  several  other  good  farms.  We 
specialize  in  farm  lands.  Bradham  Kealty  Co.,  Real- 
tors.  Phone  48,  P,  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

11  ACRES,  farm  land,  with  old  foundation,  good  well, 
electricity  available;  one-fourth  mile  off  Sloansville- 
Canajoharie  hard  road.  BOX  6728,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


-  - -  “  »*wuov,  uaui,  uuue/ic  gaiagc, 

poultry  house,  tool  house,  %  acre,  extra  toilet 
downstairs,  oil  furnace,  lovely  porch,  shady  lawn, 
near  Delaware  and  Beaverkill  Rivers.  Suitable  for 
tourist  home;  $7,500.  Leon  H.  Gray,  East  Branch, 
Delaware  County,  New  York. _ 

16  ACRES  adjoining  restricted  home  development, 

convenient  to  15  million  dollar  G.  E.  radar  plant 
being  constructed.  70  acres,  school  bus,  electricity,  no 
buildings;  ideal  chicken,  turkey  ranch  BOX  6729, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SECURITY:  Outstanding  28  acre  dairy  farm.  Alfalfa, 

grain  and  potato  ground.  Modern  barn,  40  ties. 
Electric  trench  cleaner.  Two  silos,  will  carry  100 
head  of  stock.  Beautiful  home  11  rooms,  three  baths, 
oil  heat.  Liberal  terms.  Troy  15  miles.  Forrest 
Spauldmg,  East  Greenbush,  N.  Y.  Phone  Albany 

I  I  *oooO, 

ONE  of  Columbia  County's  best.  126  acres.  110  high- 

ly  productive,  tractor  tillable  land,  35  acres  new 
seeding,  large  hip  roof  barn,  48  steel  stalls,  pens, 
three  silos,  combination  shed  and  grainery  55x60. 
Darn  full  of  hay.  Modern  8-room  house,  new  Youngs¬ 
town  kitchen,  new  bath,  furnace;  $35,000.  May  be 
purchased  with  personal  property.  J.  H.  Cruickhsank, 
H.  B,  Robertson,  Rep,  Phone  2603  Unadilla,  N.  Y. 

MODERN  farm,  completely  equipped  and  stocked 
with  cattle,  hogs,  poultry.  Excellent  building,  con¬ 
venient  location,  60  acres ;  $18,000.  Jean  Hemenway, 
Realtor,  Williamsburg,  Mass.  Phone  3621. 


MILK  Plant,  completely  equipped,  latest  machinery, 

located  in  city  of  30,000.  Eight  trucks,  14  em¬ 
ployees,  four  retail  routes,  one  wholesale.  1950  gross 
over  $-00,000.  Lovely  home  included.  Jean  Hemen- 
way.  Realtor,  Williamsburg,  Mass.  Rhone  3621, 

OWNER  Retiring:  11-acre  combination  slaughter 

house  and  retail  grocery  and  meat  market ;  apart¬ 
ment  above,  six.  rooms,  house-heat ;  4-car  garage,  large 
chicken  coop,  barn  for  20  cows,  slaughter  house,  re- 
•>”fert-t0r;  £!ty  "ater-  electric;  on  main  road.  BOX 
272,  East  Northport,  L,  I.,  N.  Y. 

256  ACRES,  valuable  tract  of  Umber,  two  tractors, 

all  machinery,  60  head  mixed  herd;  productive  roll- 
“S  la?dA  iarge  barn'  two  silos,  10-room  house  paved 
Arcaie*3“N°°'YErneSt  LeMieux’  Broker-  95  Main  St., 


AT  intersection  of  two  main  highway,  gas  station 
5-room  apartment,  extra  building  drive  inn  lunch 
two  acres  of  land,  at  low  price  of  $12,500.  Ernes 
LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  S<m 

wi^N^w  York.  11  fiU  the“‘  Edwln  Wick'  Green 


,York:New  Jersey  monthly  incom 
farm,  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area  wher 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  451i;  Rural  New-Yorker 

VILLAGE;  i0 -room  house,  two  baths,  furnace,  fire 

place,  all  improvements,  2-car  garage,  chicke 

asking  “tv  inc1iudeV°rner  lot  on  state  highway 
Creek  NNwYork  *  °ffer;  terms'  B0X  47’  Trot 


30®  ACRE  dairy  farm  available  April  1st  A  G 
Rosenburg,  Petersburg,  New  York. _ 

DAIRY  farm,  30  miles  from  Buffalo;  needs  work 

Yorker.  manaSer‘  Address  B0X  6735,  Rural  New 

BUILDING  lot  for  sale.  Cayuga  County.  Quiet  plac 

Yorker  U  C°ttaSe  "  cab“'  B0X  6711.  Rural  New 

®ale:  “9  acres  land  on  main  highway  rivei 

woodlot,  near  historic  tourist  town,  Pennsylvania 
good  for  business  site,  cabins,  game  farm;  1  300  fe« 
highway  frontage.  BOX  6712.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


TreS>stere?T  Jerseys.  12  months  pastun 
Fine  market.  L.  Henkle,  Beaufort.  South  Carolina 

,  50"acre  general  farm,  located  one  sic 
hard  road,  near  small  town,  or  state  road  havln 

fail!  nc"  r  S 1  b  1 U 1  ‘  rS  ■  ?equire  Sood  buildings,  un 
failing  water  supply,  fertile  loam  soil.  Preferre 

sylvania  CRen?!  Yofk  01  south  central  Penn 

syivama.  Reply  giving  description  of  Drooertv  an 
price.  Address  BOX  6713.  Rural  New-Yorker  a" 


fruits  and  foods 


AYfBY  g.°'den  wild  flower  or  clover  honey:  5  poun< 
Katonah,  N.  Y  ?3'9°  PreDaid'  H'  J'  Aver 


H°ne>' :  Choice  clover.  New  York's  finest  fT 
bl3:>5$1'63?5  «-5  &  Delicious  buckwheat  5  Yb 

fin  b  f  lb'  -I6®0-  AB  above  postpaid  third  zon 
«?oJbSA  cl?Ter  W. 00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  FO! 
New  York™1  “  P311'  Howland  APiaries,  Berkshi'r 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2%  lb 
Florida*8  P*id  *100-  N,1'on  L-  Wheeler,  Bt.  Clou 

**9-  1  I>ure  n>aPle  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gadh 

ti  iPfiep*ld’j  *brJd  zon0)  •  Hard  and  soft  maple  suga 

pts,  PNndYP'  A'  R*ynoM®’  50  Maple  st-  Hudsi 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  1 

,  Pail  »*2j90«  Postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Bomulu 
Now  York. _ 

NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.; 

postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid.  George  Han 
Cazenovia,  New  York 

DELICIOUS  cut  comb  honey,  5  pound  tin  $2.25  pos 

paid.  Robert  Mead,  White  River  Junction,  Vermon 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  honey.  5  1 

tm  $1.95;  5  lbs.  clover  $1.50  postpaid  4th  zon 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon.  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  North  Country  Clover.  A  rare  and  sp 
blend  just  as  the  bees  gathered  it.  Special  th 
pound  package  $1.29  postpaid  third  zone.  Satisfact 
guaranteed.  Thousand  Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton.  N. 

WANTED  to  buy  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  lei 

direct  from  farmer.  BOX  6730,  Rural  New-York 


HAM  and  Bacon,  hickory  smoked,  79  cts.  poui 

Lucente  Farms.  East  Durham.  N.  Y. 


N  Y.  STATE  sharp  cheese,  89  cts.  pound.  Luce 
Farms.  East  Durham.  N.  Y. _ 

PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gall 

5  lb.  can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid  third  zone.  S 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N  Y 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. 


WANTED:  To  rent  with  Protestant  people  in  eastern 
Connecticut,  two  rooms,  unfurnished.  vegetable 
garden,  tool  shed,  all  separate,  R.  F.  D.,  bus,  farm¬ 
ing  section,  by  old  welfare  single  man.  BOX  6703 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

PLEASANT  mountain  farm,  200  miles  west  of  New 
York  City,  family  suites,  children  with  or  with¬ 
out  their  parents,  27th  year.  Frymire  Farm,  Trout 
Run,  Penna. 


Other  Advertisements  of  Subscribers * 
Exchange  will  be  found  on  page  609. 


in  Farm  Power  and  Utility.... 

*  *  GET  A  DEMONSTRATION 


There’s  no  tractor  that  can  help  you  so  much 
with  so  many  farm  jobs  as  the  improved  Case 
"VAC.”  Besides  all  your  regular  field  work  you 
can  pull  posts,  dig  postholes  and  stretch  fence  .  .  . 
latch  onto  hammer  mill  and  go  grinding  .  .  .  carry- 
feed  to  cows  and  bring  back  milk — all  with  no 
heavy  lifting.  You  can  load  manure,  scald  hogs; 
saw  trees  down  and  cut  logs  up.  You  can  clear 
away  snow,  grade  a  road,  dig  a  pond.  Try  the  new 
short  turning  of  the  "VAC,”  and  its  extra  easy 
steering.  Notice  its  added  clearance,  extra  traction. 
Let  your  Case  dealer  demonstrate  now. 


Pivot-point  turning — faster,  easier 
steering.  New  steering  gear  swings 
front  wheels  all  the  way  for  pivot  turn 
on  one  rear  wheel.  Roller  bearings  on 
swivel  post  make  steering  amazingly 
easy.  Six  steps  of  adjustment  take  up 
wear,  keep  steering  snug. 


New  easy  riding  —  better  braking. 

Shock-absorber  seat  mounting  (extra) 
smooths  out  the  jolting  and  bouncing 
from  rough  ground  and  cross  rows. 
New  shoe-type  brakes  aid  turning, 
hold  equally  well  ahead  or  back.  They 
are  dust-tight,  adjustable  from  outside. 


Exclusive  Eagle  Hitch — Latch-On  Im¬ 
plements.  Only  Case  offers  Eagle  Hitch 
that  hooks  up  Latch-On  Implements  in 
one  minute,  pulls  plows  at  even  depth  in 
uneven  ground.  Complete  Latch-On  line 
includes  brand-new  break-away  plow 
for  stony,  stumpy  land. 


lift 


Bigger  wheels,  better  traction,  more 
crop  clearance.  Higher  wheels  raise 
axle  two  inches,  let  you  cultivate  taller 
crops.  Big  tires  slip  less,  last  longer, 
pull  stronger — especially  in  soft  soil 
or  snow,  or  when  crossing  ridges,  fur¬ 
rows  and  field  ditches. 


25  GREAT  CASE  TRACTORS 

Your  Case  dealer  offers  the  right  size  and  type  of  tractor  to  fit  your  acreage 
and  crop  system.  Besides  the  low-cost  2-plow  “VA”  Series  there  are  the 
bigger  2-plow  “S”  Series,  fast  3-plow  “D”  Series,  and  the  mighty  4-5  plow 
Model  “LA.”  There  are  all-purpose  models  with  twin  or  single  front 
wheels,  or  adjustable  front  axles,  also  orchard,  high-clearance,  and  stand¬ 
ard  4-wheel  models.  “D”  Series  and  “LA”  can  be  ordered  for  LPG  fuels. 


WIDE  CHOICE  OF  MOUNTED  IMPLEMENTS 
FOR  THE  WIDEST  RANGE  OF  UTILITY 


Latch-On 

Mower 


Many  Types 
of  Planters 


Many  Tool-Bar 
Implements  , 


Two- Furrow 
Disk  Plow 


Power  Take-Off 
Posthole  Digger 


Latch-On 
Roller  Packer 


Blades  and 
Snow  Plows 


Handy  Latch-On 
Utility  Carrier 


Latch-On  Mold: 
board  Plows  ' 


Front-Mounted 

Cultivators 


Hammer  Mill 
on  Eagle  Hitch 


Latch-On  Tandem 
Disk  Harrow  \  Q 


Latch-On  2-row 
Corn  Planter 


Hydraulic 

Loader 


Case  builds  a  full  line  of  farm  machines.  Mark 
in  squares  or  write  in  margin  any  that  interest 
you;  mail  to  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept,  K-71,  Racioe, 
Wis. 

□  2-plow  “VA"  Series  Troctors  Q  4-5  plow  “LA"  Troctor 

□  Larger  2-plow  “S“  Series  Q  Seedmeter  Groin  Drills 

□  3-plow  “D"  Series  Tractors  Q  Hammer  Mills 


Name. 


Post  Office. 


.State. 
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“When  Leaves  are  Full  of  Crickets  in  the  Soft  October  Haze” 


Bo  &  Joan  Steffanson;  West  Hartford,  Conn. 
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Eggs  and  Health  Make  the  Flock  Pay 

- By  G.  T.  Klein - 


EW  YORK’S  first  Random 
Sample  Poultry  Test  which  re¬ 
cently  closed  at  Horseheads,  N. 
Y.,  demonstrated  the  saying: 
“The  hen  that  lives  and 
lays  is  the  hen  that  pays.” 

First  in  the  test  was  Vancrest  Farms  of 
Hyde  Park,  N.  Y.  Because  this  entry  outlaid 
all  others  and  outlived  most  of  them,  it  was 
90  cents  a  bird  above  the  runner-up  in  the 
profit  column.  The  test  clearly  showed  that 
flock  health  is  a  point  not  to  be  overlooked. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  review  this  very  fine 
test  here,  but  I  do  want  to  commend  the 
sponsors  ana  encourage  more  tests  of  this 
kind.  We  need  to  know  how  our  prominent 
strains  of  poultry  live,  how  many  eggs  they 
can  lay  under  good  management,  what  kind 
of  eggs  they  lay  and  if  they  have  other  good 
and  bad  points.  One  test  does  not  give  the 
answer  but  repeats  will  give  the  information 
we  want. 

This  Horseheads  test  took  52  chicks  from 
each  of  33  breeders.  The  chicks  were  picked 
at  random  by  a  county  agent  or  some  other 
disinterested  party  at  the  breeders’  hatchery. 
They  were  raised  to  laying  age  at  Cornell  and 
then  moved  to  Horseheads  for  the  completion 
of  the  500-day  period.  The  chicks  were  fully 
exposed  to  leukosis  during  brooding.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  not  outstandingly  high.  Yet  all 
entries  were  treated  the  same  and  some  out¬ 
performed  others. 

Hens  That  Pay 

It  did  not  take  a  test  to  prove  that  the  high 
production  is  terribly  important  in  profits. 
The  earlier  the  flock  can  hit  a  50  per  cent 
rate  of  lay,  the  sooner  it  begins  to  make  back 
the  cost  of  raising  and  to  give  a  profit  on  the 
feed  bill. 

But  a  50  per  cent  rate  of  lay  is  not  enough 
to  expect  from  an  egg  flock.  A  good  egg  strain 
should  do  75  per  cent  and  it  pays  to  set  the 
sights  for  it.  With  good  health  in  the  flock,  it 
is  not  a  difficult  mark  to  make. 

Housing  Pullets 

The  best  time  to  house  pullets  is  just  before 
they  start  to  lay;  then  you  can  teach  them  to 
lay  in  nests.  They  will  come  into  a  high  rate 
of  lay  sooner  in  a  house  than  on  range  unless 
the  house  is  uncomfortably  hot.  They  will  lay 
on  range  but  they  will  lay  more  eggs  in  the 
house. 

Housing  is  a  great  change  for  a  pullet.  She 
-  may  not  know  where  to  find  the  waterer.  It 
is  therefore  a  good  plan  to  put  some  extra 
water  pans  on  the  floor  for  the  first  10  days 
or  so.  We  have  known  pullets  to  starve  be¬ 
cause  they  did  not  find  the  kind  of  waterer 
they  had  been  used  to. 

Similarly,  the  pullet  may  not  find  the  oyster 
shell  or  limestone  in  a  special  feeder.  A  short¬ 
age  of  calcium  may  cause  her  to  lay  soft- 


shelled  eggs.'  Sprinkle  some  shell  on  top  of 
the  feeder  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  By  that  time 
she  should  be  acclimated  to  the  house. 

Handling  Blue  Comb 

Blue  comb  is  likely  to  be  more  prevalent 
just  after  housing.  This  condition  is  not  fully 
understood;  many  think  it  is  a  digestive  upset. 
It  usually  pays  to  feed  limited  grain  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  Hold  this  to  40  or  50  per  cent 
for  a  time  and  make  the  birds  scratch  for  it 
in  the  litter.  If  you  have  green  feed,  it  often 
helps  to  cut  some  and  carry  it  to  the  flock. 

If  you  get  a  drop  in  production  and  suspect 
blue  comb,  a  diagnosis  is  in  order.  Poultrvmen 
have  sometimes  treated  what  they  thought 
was  this  trouble  and  it  turned  out  to  be 
cholera  or  typhoid.  Molasses,  fed  mixed  in  a 
wet  mash  at  the  rate  of  one  pint  black  strap 
molasses  to  four  gallons  of  water,  is  rated  as 
a  good  treatment.  Muriate  of  potash,  fed  at  a 
rate  of  two  tablespoonfuls  to  a  gallon  of  water 
for  four  days  followed  by  one  and  a  half 
pounds  per  100  pounds  of  mash  for  10  to  14 
days,  is  frequently  helpful.  This  is  not  a  pre¬ 
ventive  treatment;  use  it  only  when  there 
is  an  outbreak. 

Teaching  Pullets  to  Lay  in  Nests 

A  lot  of  trouble  and  plenty  of  dirty  eggs 
can  be  avoided  if  some  time  is  spent  with  the 
flock  to  teach  them  to  lay  in  the  nests.  It  is  a 
different  problem  with  Leghorns  than  with 
the  heavies.  Since  we  have  but  few  Leghorns 
in  Massachusetts,  I  can  talk  more  about  the 
others. 

The  heavies  will  not  walk  far  to  lay  in 
nests.  In  the  large  pens,  I  like  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Clean  Egg  Nests  back  to  back  in  a 
row  near  the  center  of  the  pen.  The  single 
deckers  are  better  than  the  double  tier.  It  is 
helpful  if  you  have  an  easy  way  of  closing  the 
doors  at  night.  The  heavies  lay  in  the  nests 
much  better  at  first  if  the  lids  are  opened  for 
a  couple  of  weeks.  Do  not  put  too  much  litter 
on  the  floor  at  the  start  and  build  it  up  later. 
If  they  lay  under  the  nests,  board  or  wire  the 
space  off.  Spend  time  with  them  ancLget  them 
laying  in  the  nests.  It  pays  off  later. 

New  Developments  in  Feeding 

Laying  rations  have  almost  without  ex¬ 
ception  become  heavier,  carrying  less  fiber  in 
recent  years.  Most  rations  have  taken  on  the 
earmarks  of  high  efficiency.  For  some  reason 
not  fully  understood,  birds  have  becom'e  more 
nervous.  Last  Winter  cannibalism  was  more 
prevalent  and  it  is  troublesome  again  this 
season. 

Some  authorities  think  cannibalism  is  due 
to  a  shortage  of  niacin.  We  are  not  sure  about 
this,  but  we  are  sure  that  debeakers  are  being 
far  more  freely  used.  Though  this  is  the  best 
way  to  prevent  the  trouble,  it  is  not  without 
its  problems.  A  debeaked  bird  cannot  eat  out 


of  h  hopper  or  mechanical  feeder  unless  it 
carries  a  reasonable  amount  of  feed;  a  low 
level  will  cut  production.  Neither  can  it  pick 
pellets  or  grain  out  of  the  litter  easily,  if  the 
beak  is  closely  trimmed. 

It  Takes  Feed  to  Make  Eggs 

You  cannot  expect  high  production  without 
a  high  rate  of  feed  consumption.  The  amount 
of  feed  for  100  birds  at  75  per  cent  production 
varies  with  the  bird  size.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  this  number  of  Leghorns  can  do  the  job 
on  24  pounds,  and  heavies  on  34  pounds,  is  not 
correct.  Most  Leghorns  approach  the  four  and 
a  half  to  five  pound  class  and  eat  28  to  32 
pounds  a  day;  heavies  require  slightly  more, 
per  100  birds. 

There  was  a  time  when  it  seemed  that  a 
high  egg  strain  would  do  just  as  well  on  a 
high  grain  ration  even  up  to  70  per  cent  with 
as  little  as  30  per  cent  mash.  That  probably 
was  not  a  correct  conclusion,  particularly  for 
the  end  of  the  laying  season.  They  can  lay  well 
on  slightly  more  grain  than  mash  until  June, 
but  then  the  50-50  ratio  keeps  birds  in  better 
condition.  It  appears  that  a  grain  feeding  of 
about  16  pounds  a  day  to  100  heavies,  and  14 
pounds  to  Leghorns,  is  a  good  guide.  They 
should  eat  enough  mash  to  bring  it  to  about 
the  half  and  half  ratio. 

In  May  the  grain  ration  can  be  cut  to  advan¬ 
tage.  For  a  pound  of  grain  cut,  add  a  pound 
of  pellets.  That  is  a  way  of  building  up  mash 
Consumption.  Follow  through  on  this  until  the 
birds  have  been  cut  to  about  12  pounds  of 
grain.  Most  flocks  will  lay  at  their  maximum 
on  40  to  50  per  cent  grain  and  50  to  60  per 
cent  mash  and  pellets. 

The  Value  of  Pellets 

We  are  all  scratching  our  heads  over  new 
experiments  recently  reported  from  Washing¬ 
ton  State.  These  birds,  mostly  Leghorns,  gave 
their  maximum  production  without  the  sup¬ 
plemental  feeding  of  pellets.  These  investi¬ 
gators  thought  that  the  pellets  only  made 
birds  fat  and  that  they  would  take  all  the 
grain  and  mash  they  needed  for  full  pro¬ 
duction. 

We  have  long  had  a  different  feeling  toward 
pellets  and,  since  they  add  but  little  expense 
to  the  ration  cost,  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
continue  their  feeding  for  a  while.  It  appears 
that  the  pellets  do  give  that  extra  something 
so  badly  needed  in  cold  weather,  hot  weather, 
or  when  the  flock  is  off  feed. 

Time  Savers  in  Feeding 

Once  upon  a  time  we  swung  far  away  from 
the  use  of  bins  and  chutes  for  time-saving  in 
feeding.  The  chutes  were  not  large  enough 
and  were  on  too  much  of  a  bend;  mash  clogged. 
Now,  chutes  are  in  good  taste  and  are  working 
well.  Feed  is  chuted  into  automatic  feeders, 
carriers  and  pails,  saving  plenty  of  time. 

(Continued  on  Page  636) 


S.  S.  Garjian ,  Stoughton,  Norfolk  County,  Mass.,  closes  the  openings  to  his  Bins  and  chutes  have  made  feeding  easier  and  faster  at  the  Ed  Dickinson 
Massachusetts  Clean  Egg  Nests.  A  rod,  the  length  of  the  pen,  has  metal  Farm  in  Hatfield,  Hampshire  County,  Mass.  The  home-built  carrier  moves 
pieces  to  cover  openings  at  night.  Nests  are  easily  opened  in  the  morning.  pails  of  feed  into  the  pen.  Hooks  are  for  egg  baskets. 
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Following  the  Furrow 


By  Ernest  C.  Grant 


ODNEY  FRENCH  of  Waverly,  New 
York,  owns  a  200-acre  dairy  farm 
and  grows  60  to  75  acres  of  corn 
and  small  grain  each  year.  His  land 
is  mostly  gravelly  loam.  Occasion¬ 
ally  some  oat  land  is  fall  plowed, 
but  for  the  most  part  he  does  his  plowing  in 
the  Spring.  He  starts  plowing  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough.  French  favors  spring 
plowing  because  his  land  is  what  is  known 
as  early  soil;  consequently  he  gets  his  grain 
crops  soon  enough  for  high  yields.  He  dislikes 
the  soil  erosion  he  gets  on  fall-plowed  land 
even  if  the  land  slopes  but  little.  For  his  farm 
French  uses  a  two-bottom  tractor  plow.  The 
bottoms  are  of  the  general-purpose  type  and 
will  turn  16 -inch  furrows.  With  this  outfit  he 
can  plow  about  one  acre  an  hour,  plowing  six 
to  eight  inches  deep  for  all  crops.  Unless  fields 
are  irregular  in  shape,  he  strikes  off  his  lands 
and  plows  around  them,  raising  the  plows  at 
the  end.  He  then  plows  the  head  lands. 

Today  most  farmers  depend  on  the  plow. 
Whether  on  a  potato  farm,  a  vegetable,  dairy 
or  general  farm,  the  plow  is  a  useful,  impor¬ 
tant  implement.  Even  where  farms  are  pretty 
much  in  grass,  the  plow  must 
come  into  use  sooner  or  later  to 
break  up  land  for  reseeding.  Plow¬ 
ing,  even  with  modern  machinery, 
is  a  great  deal  of  work.  It  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  on  farms  in  the  United 
States  more  horsepower  is  used 
for  plowing  than  for  any  other 
one  farm  operation.  Likewise, 
other  farm  operations  depend 
primarily  on  plowing. 

For  thousands  of  years  man 
used  a  forked  stick  as  a  plow; 
later  a  metal  tip  was  put  on  the 
stick.  This  type  of  plow  dug  but 
did  not  cover.  As  a  result,  land 
was  plowed  several  times  before  a 
crop  could  be  planted.  Steel  plows, 
invented  in  the  early  1800’s,  both 
dug  and  covered.  Plows  today, 
however,  are  almost  as  different 
from  the  original  steel  implement 
as  that  was  from  the  crooked  stick 
type.  The  walking  plow  gave  way 
to  the  sulky  (a  one-way  or  a  two- 
way  plow)  and  this  in  turn  to  the 
tractor  plow  when  tractors  displaced  horses. 
Today  most  plowing  is  done  with  tractors. 

Tractor  plows  properly  adjusted  are  the 
most  efficient  yet  known.  Because  of  their 
weight,  they  can  do  a  better  job  than  a  horse- 
drawn  plow.  Sulky  plows  can,  if  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  do  a  better  job  than  walking  plows. 
Fine  jobs  can  be  done  with  horses  and  a  walk¬ 
ing  plow,  but  it  takes  more  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  plowman;  more  time  too.  An  acre  to 
an  acre  and  a  half  a  day  is  an  excellent  rate 
with  a  team  of  horses  and  a  walking  plow.  A 
tractor  and  a  two-bottom  plow  can  turn  over 
10  acres  in  the  same  time. 

Benefits  From  Plowing 

If  we  were  to  list  the  reasons 
for  plowing,  we  would  say  that 
plowing  gets  rid  of  the  vegetation 
already  on  the  ground,  thus 
eliminating  competition  for  the 
new  crop.  It  buries  this  vege¬ 
tation  along  with  other  crop  resi¬ 
due  in  the  soil  where  it  may  rot, 
supply  humus,  and  thereby  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  soil.  Plowing 
also  brings  subsoil  up  fropi  below 
and  exposes  it  to  air  and  weather¬ 
ing  conditions.  It  prepares  an  area 
some  six  to  eight  inches  deep 
where  the  soil  is  mellow  and  loose 
and  where  plant  roots  can  easily 
Penetrate  and  thereby  spread  to 
obtain  moisture  and  food. 

Plowing  has  still  other  uses. 

Some  insects  and  weed  seeds  are 
buried  too  deeply  ever  to  emerge 
again.  Others  already  deep  in  the 


soil  are  brought  to  the  surface  where  un¬ 
favorable  elements  destroy  them.  Diseased 
plant  residue  is  buried  to  rot  and  become  im¬ 
potent.  The  irregular  surface  of  the  plowed 
land  holds  snow  which  increases  the  soil’s 
water  content. 

When  to  Plow 

Plowing  should  be  done  as  long  as  possible 
before  the  crop  is  planted,  especially  when  sod 
is  turned  under.  This  gives  plenty  of  time  for 
the  furrow  slice  to  settle  and  for  vegetation 
to  start  to  decay.  Weeds  may  then  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  frequent  harrowing. 

Plowing  should  be  done  any  time  that  the 
soil  is  ready.  Most  farmers  can  tell  at  a  glance 
when  this  is.  A  simple  test  is  to  make  a  ball 
of  soil  in  the  hands.  If  the  ball  is  shiny,  slick 
and  sticky,  the  soil  is  too  wet.  If  the  ball  can¬ 
not  be  made,  the  soil  is  too  dry.  But  if  a  ball 
can  be  made  which  crumbles  when  squeezed, 
the  soil  is  just  right  for  plowing.  After  a  wet 
period,  gravelly  and  sandy  soils  are  the  first 
to  be  ready  for  plowing;  loams  will  be  next 
while  clay  soils  take  the  longest.  Turning 
sandy  soils  requires  the  least  power,  clay  soils 
the  greatest. 


Iron  plates  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  moldboards,  as  shown,  in  order  to 
assist  in  turning  the  furrow  more  efficiently.  They  are  especially  adaptable 
for  Fall  plowing  when  the  soil  may  be  dry  and  hard  to  turn. 


Plows  pull  more  easily  through  moist  soils 
than  through  dry  ones.  Soil,  plowed  too  wet, 
packs  and  becomes  baked  when  dry;  this 
works  up  into  lumps  unfit  for  a  good  seed  bed. 
It  is  difficult  to  keep  a  plow  in  soil  that  is  too 
dry,  because  the  soil  is  brought  up  in  big 
chunks,  which  requires  additional  power. 

Fall  or  Spring  Plowing 

Whether  to  plow  in  the  Spring  or  Fall  is  an 
individual  farm  management  problem.  The 
choice  depends  on  type  of  soil,  topography  of 
the  land,  crop  to  be  grown,  weather,  and  the 
amount  of  competing  work  to  be  done. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  plowing  for 


winter  grains  must  be  done  in  either  late 
Summer  or  Fall;  it  is  best  done  soon  after  the 
previous  crop  has  been  removed.  Dry  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  Northeast  at  grain  harvest  time, 
however,  may  delay  plowing  these  lands  until 
the  fall  rains  come.  Even  for  spring  crops, 
fall  plowing  has  advantages.  Where  soils  are 
heavy  and  dry  off  slowly  in  the  Spring,  fall- 
plowed  land  can  be  worked  earlier  than  when 
plowed  in  the  Spring.  Because  yields  of  spring 
grains  are  greatest  when  early  sown,  a  delay 
in  sowing  may  reduce  the  yield. 

Fall  plowing,  moreover,  gives  the  furrow 
slice  a  chance  to  settle  and  for  vegetation  to 
start  to  decay.  Fall-plowed  land  will  catch  and 
hold  snow  to  add  to  the  moisture  content  of 
the  soil.  If  fall  crops  can  be  harvested  early 
and  weather  conditions  are  favorable  for 
plowing,  late  Fall  is  a  good  time  to  plow.  Most 
farmers  like  to  go  into  the  Winter  with  at 
least  their  small  spring  grain  acres  plowed, 
and  perhaps  some  of  their  corn  land,  also. 
Against  fall  plowing  is  the  ever  present  prob¬ 
lem  of  soil  erosion.  Unless  land  lies  level, 
spring  rains  may  wash  valuable  top  soil  from 
plowed  fields.  Sometimes  late  harvest  also 
makes  fall  plowing  impractical. 

Spring  plowing  should  be  done  early,  as 
early  as  the  soil  is  ready,  for  then  it  com¬ 
petes  only  with  fence  building  and  grain  seed¬ 
ing,  and  there  is  little  or  no  erosion  problem. 

Plowing  and  Soil  Conservation 

It  has  been  said  that  the  plow  is  an  aid  to 
soil  erosion,  and  there  is  some 
truth  in  the  statement.  Although 
plowed  land  does  erode  faster 
than  sod  or  stubble,  management 
again  comes  into  the  picture. 
Plowing  is  the  most  efficient  way 
of  making  soil  ready  for  good 
plant  root  growth.  It  has  to  be 
used  with  caution  on  sloping 
ground,  where  plowing  for  spring 
crops  should  be  done  in  the 
Spring  as  near  to  seed  time  as 
possible.  Fields  should  be  plowed 
across  the  slope,  never  up  and 
down. 

This  interest  in  preventing  soil 
erosion,  along  with  modern  plows, 
is  changing  plowing  practices. 
Take  the  case  of  William  G.  Storch 
of  Elmira,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 
He  plows  50  to  60  acres  for  corn 
and  oats  each  year.  The  farm  has 
much  heavy  clay  soil  generally 
considered  as  a  late  soil.  Never¬ 
theless  he  plows  in  the  Spring,  al¬ 
though  years  ago  he  did  some  fall 
With  his  three-bottom  plow,  he 

He  would  rather 


With  this  two  wheeled,  two-bottom  plow,  drawn  by  a  tractor,  Rodney 
French  of  Tioga  County,  N ,  Y.,  plows  about  one  acre  an  hour. 


plowing. 

averages  an  acre  an  hour, 
do  it  in  the  Spring  than  risk  the  soil  erosion 
he  gets  on  fall-plowed  land. 

Pest  Control  With  Plowing 

Plowing  helps  control  certain  crop  pests. 
The  click  beetle,  adult  of  the  wire  worm,  lays 
its  eggs  on  stubble  in  mid-May.  Plowing 
stubble  before  that  time  prevents  egg-laying 
and  reduces  the  number  of  wire  worms.  Late 
fall  plowing  turns  up  hibernating  white  grubs 
and  cutworms  so  that  the  freezing  weather 
of  Winter  can  kill  them.  Turning  under 
stubble  of  corn  before  May  reduces  the  size  of 
the  corn  borer  crop  by  burying  the 
overwintering  forms  so  deep  that 
they  cannot  emerge.  Plowing  soon 
after  harvest  is  one  control  mea¬ 
sure  for  the  joint  worm  of  wheat. 
Where  grasshoppers  are  pests, 
plowing  stubble  in  the  Fall  or 
early  in  the  Spring  destroys  many 
of  them. 

The  modern  plow  is  a  slicing 
implement.  It  cuts  off  a  slice  of 
earth,  turns  it  up,  and  lays  it 
against  the  others  at  an  angle  of 
45  degrees.  It  pulverizes  the  soil 
as  it  slides  over  the  moldboard.  As 
mentioned  before,  sandy  soils  cut 
and  turn  most  easily.  Heavy  clay 
soils  require  most  power,  while 
loam  and  silts  are  intermediate. 
Most  tractor  plows  used  in  the 
Northeast  are  equipped  with 
general  purpose  bottoms.  Large 
and  heavy,  they  do  a  good  job  in 
(Continued  on  Page  626) 
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The  Garden  Forum 

By  D.  F.  Jones 


Mulch  for  Asparagus 

Please  advise  me  about  mulching 
my  asparagus?  Mrs.  a.  p.  p. 

Hartford  Co.,  Conn. 

When  growing  asparagus  under  a 
continuous  mulch,  the  material  is  left 
on  all  the  year  around.  Leaves  and 
other  organic  matter  decompose 
rapidly  and  the  material  must  be  re¬ 
newed  every  two  or  three  years.  I 
usually  maintain  a  layer  of  from 
three  to  four  inches  thick,  enough  to 
prevent  most  of  the  weeds  from 
growing.  Where  the  asparagus  is  in 
definite  rows,  it  is  desirable  to  re¬ 
move  the  mulching  from  the  plants 
by  raking  to  the  center  of  the  rows. 
This  permits  the  soil  to  warm  up 
and  encourages  sprouting  early  in 
the  season.  At  the  end  of  the  cutting 
season  this  material  is  returned  and 
spread  evenly  over  the  entire  ground 
adding  additional  material  as  neces¬ 
sary.  In  an  old  bed  where  the  crowns 
have  spread  widely,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  mulching 
from  the  entire  bed.  I  usually  re¬ 
move  only  the  coarser  material 
where  the  sprouts  seem  to  have  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  through.  Generally 
the  sprouts  will  work  their  way 
through  the  mulching  without  much 
difficulty  and,  while  there  may  be  a 
little  delay  in  the  early  part  of  the 
Spring,  the  mulching  seems  to  make 
very  little  difference  in  their  growth. 
Fertilizer  is  added  by  spreading  it 
evenly  over  the  top  of  the  mulch. 

To  Reduce  Cutworms 

Cutworms  do  a  great  deal  of  dam¬ 
age  every  year  to  my  garden  crops. 
Is  there  any  way  in  which  I  can 
successfully  reduce  their  numbers, 
and  thereby  save  more  of  my  vege¬ 
tables  from  such  destructive  oper¬ 
ations?  w.  G. 

Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

There  are  several  effective  things 
that  you  can  do  to  reduce  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cutworms.  By  turning  over  the 
soil  late  in  the  Fall  just  before  the 
ground  freezes,  most  of  the  cutworms 
will  be  killed.  Then  in  the  Spring  be¬ 
fore  setting  out  any  plants,  or  be¬ 
fore  any  of  the  seeds  have  germin¬ 
ated,  scatter  prepared  cutworm  bait 
over  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  available  from  most  seed 
supply  stores.  Or,  if  preferred,  you 
can  prepare  your  own  bait:  Mix  five 
pounds  of  bran  and  four  ounces  of 


either  lead  arsenate  or  paris  green 
with  enough  water  to  barely  moisten 
the  mixture.  Once  the  plants  are 
above  ground,  th£  insects  will  feed 
upon  them  in  preference  to  the  poison 
bait. 

Anything  that  you  can  do  to  en¬ 
courage  native  spring  and  summer 
birds,  by  setting  up  feeding  stations 
or  nesting  boxes,  will  also  greatly 
help  to  reduce  the  number  of  cut¬ 
worms. 


To  Overcome  Celery  Wilt 

My  celery  wilts  very  soon  after  I 
take  it  out  of  the  garden  in  the  Fall. 
How  can  I  overcome  this  condition? 

Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.  R.  l. 

The  usual  practice  in  storing 
celery  is  to  dig  the  plants  in  the  late 
Fall  when  the  ground  first  begins  to 
freeze,  leaving  a  clump  of  roots  with 
some  soil  on  each  plant.  The  plants 
are  then  transplanted  to  a  cool,  un¬ 
heated  cellar,  or  outdoor  storage  pit, 
putting  additional  sand  or  soil 
around  the  roots  and  watering  this 
soil  from  time  to  time  to  keep  it 
moist.  The  storage  space  should  re¬ 
ceive  just  enough  ventilation  to 
keep  the  tops  dry,  but  keep  the  soil 
as  moist  as  possible.  The  temperature 
also  should  be  kept  as  low  as  possi¬ 
ble,  taking  care  not  to  let  the  plants 
freeze. 


Cracks  in  Center  of  Potatoes 

I  have  been  troubled  with  my 
potatoes  developing  cracks  in  the 
center.  N.  e. 

New  York 

Cracks  in  the  center  of  potatoes 
usually  develop  late  in  the  growing 
season,  while  the  tubers  are  growing 
rapidly,  following  a  check  in  the 
growth  due  to  dry  weather  or  other 
causes.  Cracks  usually  develop  in 
potatoes  that  are  oversized.  This 
condition  can  be  corrected  by  plant¬ 
ing  somewhat  closer  in  the  row  and 
fertilizing  less  heavily. 


Muckland  for  Vegetables 

Please  inform  me  about  the 
special  adaptations  of  muckland  for 
raising  vegetables.  h.  g.  p. 

Monroe  County,  N.  Y. 

Muckland  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  celery, 
lettuce,  onions  and  potatoes.  First  of 
all,  it  must  be  adequately  drained. 
It  will  undoubtedly  need  lime.  Most 
muck  soils  are  deficient  in  potash 
and  require  additional  applications 
of  this  material  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  fertilizer. 


A  Two-Crop  Raspberry 

September,  a  new  raspberry  which 
bears  two  crops  a  year,  is  finding 
increasing  favor  among  growers,  ac¬ 
cording  to  reports  made  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  New  York  State 
Fruit  Testing  Cooperative  Assn,  in 
Geneva.  The  new  variety  was  intro¬ 
duced  in  1947  by  the  New  York  sta¬ 
tion  and  is  now  being  grown  fin  trial 
plantings  in  many  parts  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  Small 
fruit  specialist  John  Brown  of  the 
Horticultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Vineland,  Ontario,  stated  that  Sep¬ 
tember  performs  well  in  Canada  and 
is  expected  to  become  a  leader  among 
the  fall-bearing  varieties.  Dr.  George 


Darrow,  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  also  reported  favorably 
on  the  new  raspberry  and  added  that 
it  appears  to  be  superior  for  freezing 
purposes.  Commercial  growers,  too, 
praised  its  quality  and  yield  and  ex¬ 
pressed  delight  in  its  commercial 
possibilities. 

While  its  chief  virtue  lies  in  the 
double  harvest  —  one  during  the 
regular  raspberry  season  in  Summer 
and  another  in  early  Fall,  this  new 
variety  also  boasts  a  vigorous  plant 
whose  berries  are  bright  red,  firm, 
and  non-crumbling.  The  berries  are 
as  large  as  those  of  the  Latham  va¬ 
riety  and  the  fall  crop  is  produced 
from  early  September  until  fairly 
heavy  frosts  occur. 


Apple  Price  War 

A  “cold  war”  against  apple  pack¬ 
ing  firms  which  started  when  Wayne 
County  growers  began  boycotting  the 
Comstock  Canning  Corp.  at  Red 
Creek  September  25  came  to  a  sud¬ 
den  end  October  4  when  producers 
settled  for  the  80  cents  per  hundred¬ 
weight  price  fruit  offered  by  the  pro¬ 
cessors  for  2% -3  in.  fruit. 

Immediately  after  announcement 
of  the  settlement  came  news  of  a 
government  offer  to  buy  apples  of 
the  A  grade  variety  at  the  unex¬ 
pectedly  high  price  of  $3.60  per 
hundredweight.  Farmers  had  been 
holding  out  for  a  $2.00  figure.  An¬ 
nouncement  of  the  government’s  top 
price  offer  came  from  Harry  Shear 
of  Wolcott,  member  of  the  State 
Apple  Grower’s  Advisory  Committee. 
Shear  disclosed  about  100  carloads  of 
western  New  York  apples  will  be 
sold  to  the  government. 

Truckloads  of  apples  began  mov¬ 
ing  into  the  Comstock  Corp.  plants 
at  Red  Creek  and  Egypt  where  a 
boycott  by  producers  had  caused  a 
shut-down  for  about  a  week. 

Growers  considered  prices  offered 
by  processors  far  below  what  they 
should  be,  and  many  were  putting 
their  fruit  into  cold  storage  and  sell¬ 
ing  it  to  local  chain  stores  and  fruit 
markets.  Some  planned  to  let  their 
crops  go  to  waste  rather  than  sell 
at  what  they  felt  completely  unjust 
prices. 

By  October  3,  the  fight  had  spread 
to  Central  New  York.  In  Onondaga 
County  it  was  reported  that  at  least 
40,000  bushels  of  McIntosh,  Green 
Sweet,  Baldwin  and  other  apples 
would  be  put  into  cold  storage  to 
await  higher  prices.  Some  farmers 
are  still  doing  this. 

Frank  Versprill  of  Wolcott,  spokes¬ 
man  for  the  Wayne  County  produc¬ 
ers,  pointed  out  that  growers  in  the 
Appalachian  area  were  delivering 
apples  to  packers  with  prices  still 
undetermined.  He  attributed  this  to 
processors  there  waiting  for  Western 
New  York  prices  before  setting  their 
own.  He  said  this  kind  of  inter¬ 
sectional  price  jockeying  was  of 
great  disadvantage  to  producers.  He 
emphasized  that  the  action  taken 
against  the  Comstock  Corp.  was  not 
of  a  discriminatory  nature.  At  the 
time,  it  was  the  only  firm  which  had 
made  a  price  offer.  Versprill  said, 
“We  will  take  the  same  action  against 
any  other  processor  who  does  not 
offer  us  higher  prices.”  The  spokes¬ 
man  reported  that  he  hoped  the  situ¬ 
ation  would  lead  to  the  formation  of 
a  fruit  growers  group  which  would 
be  maintained  permanently  to  help 
foster  fair  prices  each  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  it  costs  Wayne 
County  growers  about  30  cents  per 
hundred  pounds  to  pick  their  fruit 
with  additional  costs  of  $1.50  until 
finally  delivered  for  processing. 

L.  A.  Putnam,  executive  secretary 
of  Western  New  York  Apple  Grow¬ 
ers  Association,  said  that,  according 
to  a  Cornell  University  cost  analysis 
made  in  1949,  producers  must  pay 
$2.38  per  bushel  to  grow  and  harvest 
two  and  one-quarter  and  larger 
apples.  This,  he  points  out,  was  in 
1949.  All  costs  have  risen  since  then. 

J.  C.  Lamanna,  Jr. 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Farmland  Trapping. 

By  B.  G.  Roberts. 

•  Amid  New  Hampshire’s 
Granite  Hills. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

How  to  Save  on  Feed. 

By  Walter  S.  Chansler. 

•  Water  for  the  Cistern. 

By  John  Krill. 

Winter  Care  of  Bees. 

By  E.  D.  Wirth. 

Winter  Poultry  Housing. 
By  James  Shoemaker. 


Plant  MULTIFLORA  ROSE  SEED  Now 


Grow  your  own  plants.  For  generous 
trial  packet  and  complete  planting 
instructions,  send  just  50^  in  coin.  Act 
now!  Quantity  prices  on  request. 


Photo:  P.  B.  Oakley,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Prof.  George  Slate  (right)  of  the  Geneva  Experiment  Station  displays  the 
new' September  raspberry  to  J.  L.  Brown  (left),  Vineland  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  Dr.  George  Darrow,  Federal  fruit  specialist  of 

Washington. 


FIELD  &  FOREST  SEED  CO. 
OQUAWKA,  ILLINOIS 


YOU  ORDER 
ANY  SEED 


sans 


We  specialize  in  newest — best — 
heavy  yielding  seed  oats.  2  new 
kinds  .  .  .  Abegeweit  and  Fortune 
are  the  finest  heavy  yield  seed 
oats  that  money  can  buy.  Also, 
big  yielding  Beaver  and  best  U.  S. 
standard  varieties. 

At  real  direct -to-you 
“divide  the  melon’* 
money-saving  prices . 

WE  ORIGINATED 
A  FIGHTING  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  FOR  MORE 
AND  BETTER 
OATS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Result — >we  will  not 
offer  any  oat  that 
does  not  have  a  very 
high  rating.  Beware 
of  imitators — vague 
claims — they  can’t 
match  us. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  diroct-lo- 
you  savings  (three  plans).  Sell  yourself  and 
pocket  the  commission  profit.  Also,  circular 
entitled  "Oat  Growing  Secrets  and  Facts  Worth 
Reading  and  Knowing."  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
Abegeweit.  Fortune,  Beaver  and  standard 
varieties.  Postpaid.  Get  them  before  you  order 
any  oats. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

(ORIGINAL) 

WATERLOO,  IOWA  Dept  R 


DIVIDE  THE  MELON  — 
GALLOWAY 


New, 

HULLESS  OATS 

Amazing  multiple  pod  oats*-- 
3  to  5  kernels  to  pod.  Out- 
yiclda  many  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Perfect  feed  for  poultry 
and  yOuri*  p irs.  10*  tor  teat 
sample.  25*  for  extra  t argo 
test  sample. 


Grow 

XMAS 

TREKS 


Turn 
Waste  Land 
into 
Profits 


sh^B 

1  4  T 


r 


A  small  invest¬ 
ment  in  Musser 
trees  now  will 
bring  you  a  good 
annual  winter  cash 
income,  starting  in  4  _ 

or  5  years.  (Recent  re¬ 
tail  price,  $4  to  $lo  each  for  Musser  quality 
trees).  Conservation  and  timber  are  added  ad¬ 
vantages.  Our  free  Christmas  Tree  Growers 
Guide  gives  complete  information  prices  start 
low  as  $16  per  1,000  trees.  Our  experience 
growing  20  million  trees  a  year  is  at  your 
service.  Write  today. 


u 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  me 


Box  20- J,  Indiana,  Pa, 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.00  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hammanton,  N.J. 

-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen:  6-9  In.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PUNTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page 
Catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut,  Shade 
Trees;  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs;  Evergreens.  One  of 
(America’s  leading  Nurseries. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R-IOI  Princess  Anne.Md. 

Strawberry  and  Raspberry  Plants 

Catskill,  Robinson,  Temple,  Fairland,  Valentine: 
50-$2.00;  1 00-53.25 ;  500-512.  Gem  Everbearing:  50- 
$3.25;  I00-$5.00.  Latham  or  (Indian  Summer  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberry:  25-53.50;  100-512.  Durham  Ever- 
bearing  Raspberries;  25-55.00.  Shipment  prepaid. 

Also  Blueberries.  Blackberries.  Catalog  Free. 
WALTER  K.  MORSS  &  SON,  BRADFORD.  MASS. 

CERTIFIED  TAYLOR  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS 
and  LATHAM  REDS,  $5.50  per  100  Postpaid. 

Mac  Dowell  Berry  Farm 

R.  F.  D.  No.  2,  BALLSTON  LAKE,  N  Y. 

-  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

100-5500;  500-522.00;  1000-540.00  Prepaid. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 

CHINESE  CHESTNUTS  bear  in  3  to  4  yrs.  Grafted 
nut  trees  all  kinds  including  Persimmons: 
American  and  hardy  Oriental.  Honey 
Locust,  fast  growing  Oaks.  Booklet  25c. 
Catalog  Free. 

NUT  TREE  NURSERIES. 

BOX  65-R,  DOWNINGTOWN,  PA. 


FLOWER  BULBS 


Tulips.  Daffodils,  Hyacinths,  Crocus,  Lilies,  etc. 

Send  for  free  folder  illustrated  in  natural  colors. 

H.  M.  GILLET,  Box  82,  NEW  LEBANON,  N.  Y. 


EVERGREEN 


Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 

EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS^ 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Oiiallty 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SU  NCR  ESI 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  R NY, Johnstown, Pa. 


WANTED  —  CHRISTMAS  TREES 


Within  Trucking  Distance  of  Binghamton.  N.  Y. 
Need  a  Few  Truck  Loads  of  Scotch  Pino  4-6  tt. 
UNADILLA  NURSERY  COMPANY 
JOHNSON  CITY,  NEW  YORK  _ 

LILY-of-the-VALLEY,  Finest,  Largest  “SUPER- 
BELLS”for  outdoor  planting  &.  Winter  flowering  in¬ 
doors.  FREE  instructions.  12  pips  $1.00  postpaid- 
Mohle  Meadowland  Nursery,  Great  Meadows,  N.  >• 


Remember— 

Goodyear  makes  a  better 
tire  for  every  farm  job  and 
every  fype  of  farm 
v  implement. 


^ree 

.u  °n  ettr;L : 

^onset'Gl 

>«a““ 


GOODYEAR'S  SURE-GRIP 
ACTION  —  Goodyear  lugs  are  set 
closer  at  the  shoulder  than  center.  This 
exclusive  design  provides  a  vise-like  grip 
that  holds  the  soil  in  the  ground,  gives 
the  lugs  greater  traction  than  curved 
lugs  that  “plow  out”  the  soil.  Result  — 
Goodyears  pull  where  other  tires  wont! 


STRAIGHT-BAR  LUGS 

Because  Goodyear  lugs  are  set 
straight ,  they  have  greater  traction  area 
than  lugs  that  toe  in.  Result  — Goodyear 
lugs  thrust  against  the  soil  with  equal 
force  from  center  to  shoulder,  giving 
better  traction  backwards  and  forwards 
—“the  greatest  pull  on  earth!” 


EXTRA-LONG  WEAR  -  Since 
Goodyear’s  Sure-Grip  lug  action 
holds  the  soil  firmly  in  the  ground,  skid, 
slippage  and  abrasion  are  greatly 
reduced.  Goodyear’s  famous  O-P-E-N 
C-E-N-T-E-R  self-cleaning  lugs  have  no 
mud-catching  hooks.  The  result  is 
smoother  riding,  less  slip,  far  longen  life! 


Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

IFe  think  you’ll  Uke  " THE  GREATEST  STORY  EVER  TOLD"- Every  Sunday  -  ABC  Network 


Super-Sure-Grip—  T.M.  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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*o*  tHE  cu*»*sr,  wriest  nooRs  ro^ 

wAeZ/ttflcC  ALL-PURPOSE 

ELECTRIC  FLOOR  POLISHER  and  SCRUBBER 


FAMILY  WORK-AID ,  TOO! 


Scrub  your  floors  clean  as  a  whistle,  quickly  and  easily! 
Then,  change  to  polishing  brush  and  bring  to  a  beautiful, 
brilliant  finish  that  lasts  and  lasts!  It’s  so  easy  with  the 
Shetland  to  have  beautiful  floors  .  .  .  whether  your  floors 
are  wood,  tile  or  linoleum.  Shetland  does  the  work  .  .  . 
you  just  guide  it! 

Remove  the  polishing  brush  and  long  handle  and  you  have 
a  aieat,  sturdy  power  unit  for  other  tough  jobs.  With  the 
work-savers  from  the  Accessory  Kit  you  can  put  a  lovely 
high  polish  on  furniture  or  save  money  by  polishing  or 
simonizing  the  family  car  yourself.  You  can  convert  the 
Shetland  to  a  power  sander  for  smooth,  even  finishes,  or 
to  a  power  drill. 

FLOOR  POLISHING  UNIT  (AC-DC 
Power  Unit,  Long  40'  Handle,  Large  491  QC 
Polishing  Brush  with  9"  bristles) .  »•” 

Genuine  Palmyra  Blend  Scrubbing  Brush  $3.50 

Accessory  Kit  for  these  jobs:  Polishing 
Furniture,  Polishing  Cars,  Sanding,  Drilling  $2.95 


DRILLS  SANDS 

Tear  out  and  mail  coupon  today! 

THE  SHETLAND  CO.,  INC.  ~  j 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  literature  on  the  Shetland  Polishers  !  BEST-LOOKING 

and  the  name  of  nearest  dealer.  i  _ _ _ 

Name . |  BEST-OPERATING 

street .  i  regardless  of  price! 

City . . . —State . . . . .  | 


SCRUBS 

FLOORS 


POLISHES 

FLOORS 


POLISHES  CARS 


I 


STEEL  AND  AL0MINUM|  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaeily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  tor  All 
Purposes 

• 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  i. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
S3. 95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-26 
.438  ASYLUM  ST..  HARTFORD  3.  CONN.  - 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 


PATENTS 


Write  for  Information  on 
what  steps  an  Inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


All  Sizes  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmeif. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  53  Year*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard  Write  for  samples  and  Price*. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Roll  developed,  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


QUAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and  15 
hole  nests.  SINE,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  " square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Two-man  Models  — 
24"  to  48"  Capacity 


One-man  Models  — 

20"  to  48"  Capacity 

your  wood-cutting  jobs,  the  R-P  50  Chain 
Saw  is  the  best  farm  hand  you  can  get.  Fast-cutting, 
dependable  and  rugged,  the  R-P  50  makes  light  work 
of  cordwood  and  fencepost  cutting  and  land  clearing. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  the  full  facts  on  R-P  50's. 

- 1 

REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  bulletin  describing  j 

R-P  50  Portable  Chain  Saws.  I 

I  , 

Name . . . | 

I  • 

Address . . . .  j 

City . . . State .  !  * 

_ _ I  5 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  Annual  Hunterdon  Poultry 
Disease  and  Sanitation  Clinic  con¬ 
ducted  last  month  at  the  Flemington 
Auction  under  the  joint  sponsorship 
of  the  Extension  Service  and  the 
County  Poultry  Association  featured 
a  discussion  by  Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette, 
Poultry  Pathologist  at  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  on  new  developments  in  the 
control  of  poultry  diseases.  His  very 
informative  talk  was  supplemented 
with  the  experiences  of  a  panel  of 
local  poultrymen  on  cleaning  the 
house  for  the  laying  flock,  grading 
the  pullets  and  building  up  a  deep 
litter.  Associate  County  Agent, 
William  G.  McIntyre,  gave  rat  con¬ 
trol  recommendations  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  new  material, 
Warfarin,  which  several  local  poul¬ 
trymen  in  the  audience  endorsed. 
The  poultrymen  on  the  panel  led  by 
County  Agent  Dwight  M.  Babbitt, 
were  George  Lachenmayr  of  White- 
house  Station,  Donald  DeMott  of 
Flemington,  Max  Treiber,  Jr.  of 
Frenchtown,  and  Harold  Getz  of  the 
Stevenson  Poultry  Farm  at  Califon. 
Lachenmayr  endorsed  the  Steam 
Jenny  as  a  labor-saving  piece  of 
equipment  to  put  the  pens  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  DeMott  uses  a 
power  sprayer  to  wash  down  pens. 
Beaudette  endorsed  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Experiment  Station  for 
the  vaccination  of  the  flock  against 
Newcastle,  pox  and  laryngotracheitis. 
He  cautioned  against  the  use  of 
overdoses  of  sulfa  drugs.  More  sani¬ 
tation  was  stressed  by  the  poultry 
pathologist  and  those  who  use  dirty 
litter  for  successive  flocks  of  layers 
were  termed  as  flirting  with  danger 
from  coccidiosis  and  worms. 


To  Marvis  S.  Saxe  of  Centerville, 
Hunterdon  County,  goes  credit  for 
really  putting  a  good  portion  of  his 
idle  land  on  his  farm  to  good  use. 
At  the  turn  of  the  century  this  land 
was  planted  to  peach  trees  which 
invited  serious  erosion  and  has  done 
nothing  much  since  except  produce 
some  thorn  apples  and  red  cedar. 
Shortly  after  Mr.  Saxe  purchased 
the  farm,  he  planted  28  acres  to  red 
pine  and  white  pine.  At  the  present 
time  with  11  years  of  growth  the 
trees  are  15  to  18  feet  tall  and  now 
making  two  to  three  feet  of  annual 
growth.  Clifford  Hanna,  the  farm 
manager,  reports  that  this  planting 
job  took  four  or  five  men  a  couple  of 
weeks  doing  it  by  hand,  so  no  more 
trees  were  planted  on  the  farm  until 
this  Spring  when  the  mechanical 
planter  became  available.  This  year 
20  acres  were  planted  with  a  mixture 
of  white  pine  and  Norway  spruce. 
Mr.  Saxe  plans  to  continue  to  replant 
the  idle  land  so  that  the  farm  may 
grow  in  value  with  a  crop  which  will 
help  conserve  the  soil  and  moisture 
and  make  a  retreat  for  wildlife. 


The  Garden  State  is  conducting  a 
Farm  Scrap  Metal  Collection  Drive 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
County  Extension  Agents  of  the 
State  to  aid  the  nation’s  rearmament 
program  and  the  raising  of  funds  to 
complete  the  State  4-H  Club  Camp. 
The  Farm  Bureau  is  sending  out  an 
appeal  to  all  farmers  to  collect  and 
pile  the  scrap  metal  on  their  farm. 
The  4-H  Club  members  will  con¬ 
duct  surveys  to  locate  available  scrap 
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in  their  communities  after  which 
Farm  Bureau  members,  with  the  help 
of  4-H’ers,  will  haul  it  to  designated 
spots  in  each  county.  Committees  in 
each  county  will  announce  in  de¬ 
tail  their  plans  for  scrap  drives  soon. 
The  entire  project  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  4-H  Achievement  Week  in 
early  November.  The  State  4-H 
Camp  is  still  about  $30,000  short  of 
its  goal  for  complete  construction. 


The  Egg  Laying  Contest  at  Flem¬ 
ington  was  a  close  race  in  two  re¬ 
spects.  The  winning  pen  of  Thomas 
Mettler  of  East  Millstone  of  13  Leg¬ 
horns  nosed  out  a  Leghorn  entry  by 
the  Dryden  farm  of  Modesto,  Calif., 
by  a  narrow  margin.  Scores  were 
3,640.35  points,  3,657  eggs  for 
Mettler  and  3,632.5  points  and  3,602 
eggs  for  Dryden.  On  the  individual 
bird  basis  it  was  almost  a  three-way 
tie.  A  Leghorn  from  Harmony  Farms 
Lakewood,  with  a  score  of  344.15 
points  was  the  winner.  She  was  only 
fifteen-hundredths  of  a  point  ahead 
of  a  R.  I.  Red  in  Lamar  Sexton’s 
entry  of  Whitehouse  Station.  In  third 
place  was  a  Red  from  Parmenter 
Farm  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  with  a 
record  of  343.70  points. 


Foxes  and  coons  are  really  giving 
North  Jersey  poultrymen  a  hard  time. 
There  have  been  more  reports  of 
losses  on  poultry  ranges  due  to  these 
two  animals  this  year  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Trappers  of  the  State  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  are  cobperating 
with  local  poultrymen  in  eliminating 
some  of  these  pests.  One  poultryman 
reports  that  he  hired  his  own  trap¬ 
per  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  a  head.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  two-week  trapping  period 
his  trapper  caught  22  coons  and  one 
fox.  Many  poultrymen  find  that 
coons  are  more  of  a  problem  than 
foxes. 


A.  C.  Grief  of  Flemington  has  a 
flock  of  2,500  fine  Leghorn  pullets 
grown  on  an  all-mash  feed  program 
in  confinement.  At  20  weeks  of  age 
they  were  changed  from  growing  to 
laying  all-mash  when  the  average 
weight  was  about  4V4  pounds.  At  this 
age  the  birds  began  laying  and  after 
two  weeks  were  up  to  about  20  per 
cent.  Mr.  Grief  likes  the  system,  not 
only  because  the  birds  have  done 
well  but  also  because  of  the  big 
saving  in  labor.  The  chicks  were  fed 
in  4  x  8  foot  mash  boxes  up  to  seven 
weeks  of  age  —  another  labor  saver. 


Robert  Mooney  of  Newton  was 
named  New  Jersey’s  “Best  FFA 
Poultry  Boy”  of  1951  at  a  youth  ban¬ 
quet  during  the  Northeastern  Poul¬ 
try  Producers  Council  Exposition  at 
Harrisburg  on  September  27.  Young 
Mooney,  a  senior  at  Newton  High 
School,  is  a  student  in  the  Vocational 
Agricultural  Department.  The  con¬ 
test  was  sponsored  by  NEPPCO  and 
State  vocational  agriculture  officials. 


David  Barrick,  4-H  Club  member 
of  Hunterdon  County,  represented 
New  Jersey  in  the  Tractor  Operators 
Contest  at  the  New  England  States 
Exposition  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  last 
month  and  came  in  third.  Young 
Barrick  was  the  county,  district  and 
State  winner  in  contests  at  the 
Flemington  Fair.  Jack  Lenhardt  of 
Pennington  was  the  State’s  alternate. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Windshield  Cover 

My  car  is  one  of  the  many  that 
is  never  in  a  garage.  It  is  used  at 
all  hours  of  day  and  night.  Like  all 
cars  exposed  to  the  elements  at  all 
times,  I  had  trouble  keeping  the 
windshield  free  of  dust,  smoke  and 
frost.  Frost  and  ice  form  quickly  and 
it  is  not  always  easy  or  quickly  re¬ 
moved.  It  was  impractical  to  keep 
the  car  heated  at  all  times  while  ex¬ 
posed,  so  the  problem  was  how  to 
keep  the  windshield  clear  on  a 
moment’s  notice. 

It  was  evident  that  some  inexpen¬ 
sive  covering  might  be  used,  some¬ 
thing  that  could  be  put  on  quickly 
and  removed  easily.  I  fitted  a  section 
of  table  oilcloth  over  the  windshield. 
At  each  corner  of  the  table  cloth  I 
tied  half  inch  wide  strips  cut  from 
an  old  inner  tube.  I  made  four  hooks 
of  hanger  wire  and  tied  them  to  the 
ends  of  the  inner  tube.  The  elas¬ 
ticity  of  the  inner  tube  kept  the  oil¬ 
cloth'  taut  over  the  windshield  when 
the.  hooks  were  engaged  at  the  car 
doors  and  mudguards.  The  oilcloth 
should  be  taut  enough  so  that  it  does 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  glass. 


The  one  I  have  has  been  in  use  for 
five  years.  It  has  saved  me  much 
starting  time  and  possibly  has 
eliminated  some  accidents  which 
many  times  can  happen  because  of 
poor  vision.  r.  k.  g. 


A  homemade  windshield  cover  has 
kept  this  car’s  windshield  free  of 
ice  and  snow. 
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Uncle  Henry’s  Strawberry  Patch 


Where  the  Arkansas  River  turns 
southeastward  after  passing  the 
Great  Bend,  there  is  a  sandy  wind¬ 
blown  stretch  of  hills  in  the  heart  of 
the  Winter  wheat  belt  of  Kansas  that 
grows  the  finest  broom  corn  and 
watermelons  probably  found  any¬ 
where  in  the  world.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  most  favorable  place  to 
grow  strawberries  which  was  too 
bad  because  it  was  strawberries  that 
Uncle  Henry  most  wanted  to  grow. 

Uncle  Henry  was  born  in  Maine, 
had  grown  up  in  New  York  State, 
and  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
much  to  his  regret,  trying  to  make 
a  living  on  a  Kansas  farm  during 
those  years  when  the  chinch  bugs, 
migrating  from  the  harvested  wheat 
fields  into  the  green  corn,  flowed 
down  the  ruts  in  the  road  like 
molasses. 

I  spent  my  boyhood  summers  on 
Uncle  Henry’s  farm  pulling  weeds 
in  the  garden  to  feed  the  pigs,  chas¬ 
ing  cows  out  of  the  cornfields,  and 
doing  odd  jobs  that  a  boy  of  10  or 
so  could  do  in  the  brief  time  during 
the  day  when  he  was  not  in  the 
swimming  hole,  climbing  trees  for 
bird’s  eggs,  spearing  frogs  along  the 
river  bank,  and  finding  many  other 
things  more  interesting  than  work. 

The  days  were  hot  and  dry.  The 
corn  withered  and  died  under  the 
scorching  heat  and  the  ravages  of 
insects.  But  the  nights  were  clear 
and,  in  contrast  to  the  daytime  heat, 
delightful.  We  spent  many  a  moonlit 
evening  listening  to  the  whippoor¬ 
wills  while  Uncle  Henry  reminisced 
about  his  boyhood  days  in  Maine 
and  talked  about  the  many  things  he 
was  going  to  do.  Uncle  Henry  was 
ambitious. 

One  of  the  things  he  talked  about 
the  most  was  the  strawberry  patch 
he  was  going  to  have.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  strawberries  or  any 
other  kinds  of  fruit  growing  in  his 
garden  because,  as  he  explained,  he 
wanted  “everything  to  be  done  just 
right”  and  he  did  not  have  “the  time 
just  then  to  do  what  needed  to  be 
done.” 

It  takes  a  hardy  variety  of  straw¬ 
berry  or  any  other  fruit  for  that 
matter,  except 'watermelons,  to  with¬ 
stand  the  hot  dry  summers  and  cold 
winters  of  Kansas.  Special  care  is 
needed  to  keep  the  strawberry  plants 
growing.  After  they  have  made  their 
first  year’s  growth  and  have  been 
tucked  away  for  the  Winter  under 
a  mulch  of  straw,  the  warm  winds 
up  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  start 
blowing  in  Mai'ch.  The  plants  are 
soon  white  with  blossoms  only  to 
have  the  young  fruit  usually  black¬ 
ened  by  frosts  in  April  and  May. 

But,  Uncle  Henry  knew  just  what 
to  do.  He  had  the  right  spot  all 
picked  out.  There  was  a  piece  of  nice 
mellow  loam  with  a  deep  rich  top 
soil  and  well  drained  subsoil.  It  was 
high  on  a  bank  that  sloped  north 
toward  the  river  so  the  ground 
would  warm  up  slowly,  and  the  cold 
frosty  air  would  drain  away  to  the 
lower  ground.  The  soil  was  to  be 
fertilized  by  liberal  amounts  of 
manure  —  some  from  the  cow  yard, 
(and  there  was  plenty),  some  from 
the  hog  pen,  some  from  the  hen 
house  and  the  out-house;  so  much  of 
each,  spread  evenly  in  the  Fall  and 
well  worked  into  the  soil.  The  plants 
were  to  be  set  early  in  the  Spring 
before  any  garden  seeds  were  sown. 
Uncle  Henry  said  that  strawberries 
like  cool,  wet  weather  and  newly  set 
plants  are  never  harmed  by  snow  or 
freezes,  but  are  easily  killed  in  hot, 
windy  weather.  Therefore  water  was 
going  to* be  brought  from  the  wind¬ 
mill  pump  for  irrigation  in  dry 
weather. 

Unfortunately  the  windmill  had 
blown  over  in  a  spring  tornado  and 
had  not  been  restored  to  a  function¬ 
ing  position;  that  meant  the  cows 
had  to  be  watered  by  hand  pumping, 
a  boy’s  job.  The  prospect  of  irri¬ 
gating  the  strawberry  patch  in  the 
same  way  was  not  exciting.  I  was 
glad  the  strawberries  had  not  been 
planted  that  Spring.  Not  a  weed  was 
to  be  allowed  in  this  strawberry 
patch,  even  though  the  garden  was 
then  so  full  of  weeds  it  was  difficult 
to  find  any  vegetables.  Uncle  Henry 
suggested  that  perhaps  cousin  Lu- 
man  and  1  had  been  doing  too  much 
swimming.  He  would  see  that  the 
strawberries  were  better  cared  for. 

The  runners  that  grow  from  each 
newly  set  plant,  after  it  had  become 
established,  wei'e  to  be  placed  in  a 
neat  geometrical  design  that  would 


give  each  plant  just  the  right  amount 
of  room  to  grow  and  produce  the 
largest  fruit  —  and  what  fruit  it  was 
to  be,  just  like  those  10-inch  around 
berries  that  his  father  grew  in  Maine. 
Each  runner  was  to  be  weighted 
down  with  a  stone  so  that  the  wind 
would  not  blow  it  out  of  position. 
Uncle  Henry  was  back  in  Maine 
when  he  was  thinking  of  stones.  It 
was  300  miles  to  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains  and  there  wasn’t  a  pebble  big 
enough  for  a  slingshot  in  all  that 
distance.  All  the  other  runners  were 
to  be  cut  off  as  soon  as  they  started 
to  grow,  a  nice  easy  job  for  me  to 
do. 

Then,  when  the  ground  began  to 
freeze  in  the  Fall,  the  plants  were 
to  be  covered  with  a  heavy  mulch 
of  clean  wheat  straw;  in  that  part 
of  Kansas  they  had  plenty  of  that 
too.  This  winter  blanket  was  to  be 
left  on  late  the  next  Spring,  letting 
the  plants  push  their  own  way  up 
through  the  covering.  This  would 
retard  their  growth  so  they  wouldn’t 
bloom  so  early  and  be  killed  by  frost. 
Many  delightful  evenings  were  spent 


going  over  all  these  details  of  straw¬ 
berry  growing. 

Evidently  Uncle  Henry  had  been 
well  instructed  in  his  youth.  I  never 
knew  my  grandfather,  but  I’ll  bet  he 
grew  strawberries.  In  later  years  I 
remembered  these  directions  and  put 
them  to  good  use.  The  first  $100  I 
accumulated  was  from  the  straw¬ 
berries  that  I  grew  and  sold.  This 
was  used  to  start  my  college  course 
at  Kansas  State. 

Uncle  Henry  lived  to  a  serene  old 
age  but  to  my  knowledge  never  grew 
any  strawberries.  Like  a  great  many 
of  us,  the  pleasure  was  in  the  plan¬ 
ning  rather  than  in  the  doing. 

D.  F.  Jones 
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they  start  to  rot,  and  the  plants 
watered  if  possible.  Building  up  the 
soil  with  abundant  organic  matter 
will  increase  the  water  holding 
capacity  of  the  soil,  and  thus  help  to 
reduce  injury  from  this  source. 


Tomatoes  Black  on  Bottom 

My  tomato  vines  were  strong  this 
year  and  grew  well,  but  the  tomatoes 
got  black  on  the  bottom  and  spoiled. 
What  was  the  cause  and  how  can  I 
prevent  it  another  year?  c.  N. 

New  York 

The  trouble  with  your  tomatoes 
was  blossom  end  rot,  due  to  excessive 
drying.  This  is  not  due  to  any  in¬ 
fectious  organism  and  cannot  be  con¬ 
trolled  by  spraying.  Any  defective 
fruit  should  be  picked  off  as  soon  as 


'must  be  over  the  tall  corn  country.  * 


ADVERTISEMENT 


How  To  Have  a  Practical 

Stock-tight  fence 

for  as  little  as  6s  a  foot. 
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U.  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 

This  shows  you  how  the  **Living  Fence "  (Rosa  Multiflora  Japonica )  keeps  cows  and  other  livestock  within 
bounds  on  the  Stanley  Sutton  farm  in  Chestertown,  Maryland.  A  beautiful  fence  like  this  serves  scores  of 
different  purposes.  IPs  the  cheapest  to  establish ,  costs  nothing  to  maintain  and  lasts  a  lifetime. 


T 


wo  problems  common  to  every 
farmer  these  days  are  the  high 
cost  of  labor  and  the  high  cost 
,of  materials.  Here  is  a  remark¬ 
able  solution  for  both  on  the  subject 
of  fencing. 

Imagine  a  truly  beautiful  8-foot- 
high  hedge  of  roses  that  grows  so 
dense  and  thorny  your  livestock  just 
can’t  get  through  —  not  even  ringed 
hogs.  To  have  it  on  your  own  farm 
requires  far  less  money  than  other 
types  of  fencing  —  and  maintenance 
time  and  costs  fade  away  to  nothing. 
Another  money  saving  feature  of 
Living  Fence  is  that  you  can  plant 
along  an  existing  fence  line  and  be- 
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U  S.  Soil  Conservation  Service 
Dense,  thorny  undergrowth  provides  excellent  cover 
for  wildlife.  Living  Fence  also  serves  as  a  blind  for 
some  unattractive  spot. 


fore  long  it  will  completely  cover  the 
old  one,  thus  eliminating  removal  and 
replacement  worries.  Nature  has  per¬ 
formed  this  outstanding  feat  for 
thousands  of  thrifty  farmers  ever 
since  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  State  Conservation  Com¬ 
missions  first  recommended  Rosa 
Multiflora  —  or  “Living  Fence”. 

You  don’t  have  to  clip  it  or  trim  it 
or  support  it.  Just  let  it  grow.  The 
Living  Fence  shoots  up  fast,  too.  By 
next  fall  you’ll  already  have  a  two  to 
three  foot  barrier.  And  in  3  to  4  yeai’s 
it  will  reach  its  full  height  of  8  to  9 
feet  and  just  as  wide. 


Year  9 round  Beauty 

No  other  type  fence  can  match  the 
all-year-round  beauty  of  this  multi¬ 
flora  rose.  Thousands  of  individual 
blooms  in  June,  rich,  green  foliage 
right  up  until  the  hard  freezes,  then 
red  berries  throughout  the  winter 
make  it  a  most  attractive  addition  to 
your  landscaping.  Songbirds  use  it  for 
nesting  in  spring  and  as  a  source  of 
food  in  wintei'. 


Plant  Now  And  Get 

Half-Year  Head  Start 

Your  plants  are  pruned  back  to  8 
to  15  inches  and  arrive,  with  the  roots 
in  a  bed  of  moss.  Two  men  can  plant 
500  in  one  hour  —  or  5,000  an  hour 
with  three  men  and  a  transplanter. 
Set  out  one  plant  every  12  inches. 


Hardy  Rose  Plants  Grow 
Just  About  Anywhere 

This  hardy  rose  fence  thrives  on 
pi*actically  all  soils.  And,  unlike  the 
Osage  Orange,  it  does  not  spread  by 
suckering  or  layering,  nor  does  it  sap 
strength  from  adjacent  ground.  Crops 
can  be  grown  right  up  to  it.  It  does 
an  excellent  job  as  a  divider  between 
fields  farmed  on  the  contour,  serving 
as  a  fence,  a  contour  guide  and  an  ero¬ 
sion  buffer  strip.  It  grows  well  on  hills 
and  bottom  lands,  alike.  You  can  use 
it  to  fence  in  small  areas,  slopes,  dips 
and  irregular  lines  such  as  ponds, 


WARNING 


All  multiflora  rose  plants  are  not  alike. 
You  want  the  true  thorny  upright  type. 
This  is  the  only  kind  sold  by  the 
Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries,  the  larg¬ 
est  grower  in  the  East  and  pioneer  in 
all  phases  of  multiflora  rose  develop¬ 
ment.  Connecticut  Valley  ships  only  se¬ 
lected  and  graded  plants.  And  they 
come  direct  to  you.  This  not  only  saves 
you  considerable  money  but  eliminates 
excessive  handling  which  saps  the  strength 
of  your  plants.  Each  one  is  shipped 
with  a  money-back  guarantee. 


gullies,  ditches  and  wood  lot  borders. 
And  it  does  a  fine  job  as  a  firebreak, 
windbreak  and  snow  barrier,  too. 

The  tough  loot  system  of  the  Liv¬ 
ing  Fence  grows  straight  down  which 
makes  it  unusually  good  for  soil  con¬ 
servation  and  erosion  control.  These 
extra  advantages  have  been  proved 
through  ten  years  of  trials  by  farmers 
working  with  Conservation  officials. 

ORDER  HERE 

Connecticut  Valley  Nurseries 
Dept .  10  E 

Manchester,  Connecticut 

Please  ship,  at  the  proper  time  for  Fall 
planting,  the  indicated  quantity  of  Living 
Fence  plants.  If  these  plants  do  not  grow 
satisfactorily.  I  understand  you  will  replace 
them  or  refund  my  money,  whichever  I 
prefer. 

1,000  plants  makes  1,000  feel  of  fence 

□  250  -  500  plants  @  $7.75  per  100 

O  500  -  750  plants  @  $6.75  per  100 

□  750  -  1,000  plants  @  $5.50  per  100 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  . . . . . STATE 


I  enclose  $..... .  in  full  payment 
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MAKE  LOW-COST  STORM  DOORS, 

STORM  WINDOWS  AND  PORCH  ENCLOSURES  WITH 
WARP’S  TOP  QUALITY  WINDOW  MATERIALS 

Make  a  winter-tight  storm  door  for  $1.50—  Your  Hardware  or  Lumber  dealer  has  a 
a  storm  window  for  less!  Just  tack  one  of  genuine  Warp  Brothers’  Window  Material 
Warp  s  flexible,  shatterproof  Window  Mate-  for  every  purse  and  purpose.  Ask  for  them 
rials  over  your  screens.  You  1  have  positive  b  name?  FLEX-O-GLASS,  GLASS-O-NET, 
protecnon  against  winter  cold.  Your  house  pLASTIGLASS>  SCREEN-GLASS,  or 
will  be  warmer,  easier  to  heat.  One  user  wrvD  m  a  oo  • 

reports  saving  almost  40%  on  fuel  bills.  WYK-O-GLASS.  For  your  protection,  every 

Close  in  a  9'x  12' porch  for  as  little  as  $15.00  Yard  has  the  name  "WARP’S”  branded 
and  make  an  extra,  warm,  sunlit  room  that  along  the  edge  .  .  .  the  name  preferred  by 
you  can  use  all  winter  long — year  after  year.  15  million  satisfied  users. 


When  you  zurite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


AN  EASY  WA  Y  TO 

Renew  Your  Subscription 

Don’t  let  your  subscription  expire !  Renew 
now  so  you  will  not  miss  a  single  issue.  No  need 
to  write  a  letter  —  just  fill  out  the  coupon  below 
and  mail  promptly  with  your  remittance  of  one 
dollar  and  your  subscription  will  be  extended  for  a 
three  year  period. 

Even  if  your  subscription  does  not  expire 
immediately  you  will  find  this  a  convenient  method 
of  having  the  time  extended  for  a  full  three  year 
period  from  the  present  expiration  date.  Do  it 
now  while  you  have  it  in  mind. 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER, 

333  West  30th  Street,  New  York,  N,  Y. 

Enclosed  find  $1.00  for  which  renew  my  subscription 
for  three  years  from  the  present  expiration  date. 

Name  . 

R.  F.  D.  or  Street  . 

Post  Office . State . 

SEND  BILL.  CHECK  OR  MONEY  ORDER. 


at  LONG  ACRES 


It  was  an  old  colored  man  who 
said  that  when  the  Lord  sent  rain, 
rain  was  his  choice.  It  is  that  way 
for  me  with  the  four  seasons  for 
each  one  has  its  good  points.  To  my 
mind,  however,  Fall  is  the  best  of 
all.  There  is  a  lot  of  satisfaction  in 
gathering  in  the  crops  and  making 
everything  snug  for  Winter. 

Here  in  Michigan  we  have  the  best 
corn  we  have  had  in  years,  but  our 
field  is  too  small  to  hire  a  picker  and 
we  need  the  fodder  for  our  cows. 
So  we  cut  it  in  shocks  in  the  good 
old-fashioned  way.  It  will  be  my  job 
to  husk  that  corn.  It  is  discouraging 
to  go  through  a  whole  shock  of 
corn  for  just  a  hatful  of  nubbins  but 
this  year  the  nubbins  will  be  few 
and  the  big  ears  many,  so  that  husk¬ 
ing  will  be  enjoyable. 

Hallowe’en  night  will  soon  be  at 
hand.  Though  all  of  our  grand¬ 
children  live  in  town,  some  of  them 
are  old  enough'  to  join  in  the  fun. 
Last  Spring,  the  Missus  planted  a 
few  hills  of  pumpkins,  so  there  will 
be  real  pumpkins  for  the  youngsters 
to  carve.  They  look  with  scorn  upon 
the  paper  ones  from  the  store.  Out 
this  way,  the  children  gather  in 
groups,  put  on  false  faces,  and  go 
from  door  to  door  demanding  tricks 
or  treats.  Last  Hallowe’en,  Calvin 
and  family  were  having  a  late 
supper  with  little  Janet  in  her  high- 
chair  across  the  table  from  Calvin. 
Suddenly  the  door  opened  and  in 
came  some  horrible  hobgoblins. 
She  took  one  look  and  dived  straight 
across  the  table  for  her  Daddy,  up¬ 
setting  a  dish  of  spaghetti  as  she 
went. 

Janet’s  birthday  is  one  day  ahead 
of  mine  so  we  celebrate  together, 
but  there  will  be  only  three 
candles  on  the  cake.  She  is  old 
enough  now  to  sit  on  my  lap  and  de¬ 
mand  a  story  so,  once  more,  little 
Goldilocks  visits  the  three  bears,  the 
big  wolf  huffs  and  puffs  and  blows 
the  house  down  for  the  piggies,  and 
Jack  climbs  the  beanstalk.  I  can 
readily  understand  how,  before  the 
era  of  printing,  tribal  history  was 
handed  down  from  one  generation  to 
another. 

Getting  back  to  corn,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  hybrid  varieties  are 
much  tougher  and  more  resistant  to 
insect  injury  than  the  kind  we  used 
to  raise.  At  this  time  of  year,  I  grin 
over  the  antics  of  old  Mother  Nature. 
Like  all  females,  she  refuses  to  admit 
she  is  growing  old.  Each  Fall,  she 
dolls  herself  up  in  all  manner  of  gay 
colors  and  pretends  she  is  young 


again.  If  you  like  bright  colors,  you 
are  sure  to  get  enough  at  this  sea¬ 
son.  As  for  color,  there  has  been  a 
remarkable  change  in  the  house¬ 
hold.  Back  in  Grandpa’s  day,  all 
kitchen  utensils  were  black  or  gray; 
now  the  tone  of  the  kitchen  is  lively, 
and  that  is  a  big  step  forward. 

If  city  people  could  only  know 
how  much  hard  work  lies  behind 
farm  produce  before  it  appears  on 
the  market,  they  would  not  grumble 
at  high  prices.  At  the  big  local  mar¬ 
ket,  trucks  come  from  many  -sur¬ 
rounding  States.  At  this  time,  some¬ 
where,  various  housewives  have  on 
hand  hundreds  of  quarts  of  pickles 
and  double  that  of  tomatoes,  all  of 
it  due  to  the  extremely  hard  work 
done  by  the  Missus  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer.  Calvin  did  the  power  work  for 
us  with  his  tractor,  but  it  was  up  to 
her  to  do  the  hoeing,  dusting  and 
most  of  the  picking.  If  you  have 
never  picked  pickles,  you  do  not 
know  what  hard  work  is.  And  the 
same  is  true  of  all  farm  produce 
which  goes  to  market.  It  must  be 
gathered,  cleaned,  sorted  and  packed 
with  only  the  best  going  into  the 
baskets.  We  did  not  get  rich  by  any 
means  for  the  12-quart  baskets  cost 
16  cents,  and  very  many  of  the 
tomatoes  sold  on  the  market  for  45 
cents  a  basket. 

Did  you  ever  notice  that  whenever 
a  community  has  been  settled  for  a 
very  long  time,  it  tends  to  become 
stabilized?  Good  homes  and  barns 
have  replaced  the  makeshift  build¬ 
ings  of  the  pioneer  stage.  The  villages 
have  reached  maximum  growth  and 
the  entire  community  has  settled  in¬ 
to  even  propriety.  There  are  many 
such  regions  but  the  one  I  have  in 
mind  is  a  wide  belt  just  west  of 
the  mountains  and  reaching  from 
Pittsburgh  to  Lake  Ontario  with 
Midville,  Pennsylvania,  and  Akron, 
New  York,  as  typical  examples.  You 
could  not  find  better  places  if  you 
traveled  the  world  over.  At  the  time 
of  the  bank  holiday  when  thou¬ 
sands  of  banks  failed  and  hundreds 
of  communities  were  terribly  hard 
hit,  many  people  there,  compara¬ 
tively  speaking,  scarcely  realized 
that  there  was  a  financial  depression. 
Perhaps  the  teen  age  boys  of  such 
communities  figure  that  they  are 
going  to  leave  places  where  nothing 
ever  happens,  but  I  can  tell  them 
that  they  may  be  mighty  thankful 
that  they  live  in  places  where  noth¬ 
ing  ever  happens;  that  is,  nothing 
beyond  the  ordinary.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  County,  Mich. 


An  Economical  Barn  Roof 

In  the  process  of  renovating  my 
place,  I  found  that  the  roof  needs 
replacing.  I  had  the  old  wood 
shingles  removed  as  a  first  step.  The 
old  roofing  boards  were  found  in 
reasonably  good  condition.  They  run 
up  and  down  the  roof,  rather  than 
across  the  rafters  and  have  fairly 
wide  gaps  between  them.  As  a 
temporary  covering  I  had  put  down 
heavy  roofing  paper  in  horizontal 
strips.  This  was  done  last  Fall.  The 
roof  covering  stood  the  hurricane 
and  Winter ,  fairly  well,  except  for 
several  large  buckled  areas. 

What  would  be  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  way  to  proceed  from  here  to  in¬ 
stall  a  durable  permanent  roof 
covering,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
rafters  probably  need  reinforcing? 
They  are  5  by  5’s  about  seven  feet 
on  centers. 

These  possibilities  have  occurred 
to  me,  (you  undoubtedly  see  others). 
1 — Put  down  1x2  furring  strips  on 
the  present  roof  and  reshingle  with 
wood  shingles;  2 — Remove  the  roof¬ 
ing  felt  and  old  boards,  install  T  & 
G  roofers  and  reshingle  with  asphalt 
shingles;  3 — Remove  roofing  felt  and 
reroof  with  asphalt  shingles;  and  4 — 
Put  wood  shingles  down  on  present 
roof.  f.  m.  w. 

New  Jersey 

There  are  many  methods  to  reno¬ 
vate  your  roof.  However,  I  would 
suggest  the  following  procedure: 

1 — Remove  the  old  roofers,  salvag¬ 


ing  as  many  as  possible;  2 — remove 
the  horizontal  roofer  supports  be¬ 
tween  the  5x5  rafters;  3 — install 
three  new  rafters  between  each  of 
the  originals  (I  assume  that  2x6 
would  suffice) ;  4 — apply  roofers  at 
right  angles  to  the  rafters,  nailing 
each  roofer  tight  against  its  neigh¬ 
bor;  5 — cover  roofers  with  30  lb. 
asphalt  felt;  6 — apply  a  good  grade 
of  asphalt,  strip  shingles. 

Wood  shingles  are  rather  expen¬ 
sive  although  they  are  as  durable,  or 
somewhat  more  durable,  than  asphalt 
shingles.  The  latter  are  good  for  20 
to  25  years  service  before  they  de¬ 
teriorate  in  appearance  and  service. 

If  you  decide  to  use  wood  shingles, 
omit  any  paper  over  the  roofers. 

Whatever  material  you  use  t-  be 
sure  you  have  a  good,  durable  nails. 
Roofing  nails  should  be  hot-dipped, 
zinc  coated.  B.  K.  Sommers 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones . 3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone . 3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . 3.25 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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it  a  Farm  Machinery  Field  Day 


A  Farm  Machinery  Field  Day  was 
recently  held  at  the  Averill  Home¬ 
stead  in  Washington,  Conn.  Fifteen 
dealers  in  farm  machinery  brought 
over  100  types  of  machines  and 
demonstrated  their  use  in  a  display 
of  w-hat  such  machinery  can  do.  The 
Averill  farm  of  220  acres  was  given 
a  thorough  overhauling  and  practi¬ 
cally  “remade”  in  a  day’s  time.  This 
field  day  made  possible  by  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Litchfield  County 
Farm  Bureau,  Agricultural  Extension 
Service,  Production  and  Marketing 
Administration,  farm  machinery  and 
truck  dealers  in  Litchfield  County, 
is  one  that  will  be  remembered  as  an 
outstanding  event  throughout 
Connecticut. 

A  demonstration  of  stone  wall  re¬ 
moval  was  inspiring  to  watch,  with 
the  power  shovels  digging  in  through 
the  rich  loam  of  the  top  soil  and  into 
the  subsoil  to  make  a  trench  at  least 
six  feet  deep  running  parallel  to 
the  stonewalls.  Bulldozers  followed 
and,  with  one  calculated  and  efficient 
shove,  dumped  millions  of  gray 
stones  into  the  trench  which  had 
been  dug  as  their  grave.  The  soil 
was  then  pushed  over  the  stones  and 
leveled  off,  erasing  all  signs  of  these 
monuments  of  toil  which  had  been 
laid  one  on  the  other  by  human  hands 
over  a  span  of  200  years. 

A  subsoiler  demonstration  followed 
using  a  machine  with  an  18  inch  pro¬ 
jection  hitched  to  a  crawler  tractor. 
This  showed  how  the  buried  wall 
was  used  as  a  drainage  ditch,  taking 
water  out  of  the  soil  and  letting  air 
into  the  subsurface.  , 

Field  choppers  demonstrated  how 
best  to  utilize  the  standing  corn  har¬ 
vest.  Various  unloaders  were  used 
and  an  elevator  anad  blower  were 
demonstrated  along  with  this  project. 
Model  hay  driers  were  on  exhibit,  as 
were  the  latest  models  in  barn  clean¬ 
ing  equipment. 

The  pasture  land  on  the  southwest 
side  of  the  farm  was  cleared,  and 


again  the  force  of  the  bulldozer  was 
in  evidence.  In  the  land  tillage 
demonstration,  the  rotovator  was 
used  with  a  bush  and  bog  harrow. 
Bulk  lime  spreading  followed  and 
the  piece  was  then  seeded  down  to 
wheat.  A  soil  testing  station  was  kept 
busy  as  soil  samples  were  brought  by 
farmers  from  all  parts  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  with  analyses  furnished  on  the 
spot. 

The  crowd  of  3,000  spectators  was 
given  a  special  treat  in  the  chicken 
barbecue  prepared  by  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Chef  and  Extension  Poultry  Special¬ 
ist  from  Storrs  College. 

The  Averill  Homestead  has  been 
in  the  family  since  1746,  when  at  was 
purchased  from  the  Indians  and  the 
deed  signed  by  Waranhaug,  Sachem 
of  his  tribe,  and  paid  for  in  pounds 
sterling.  The  farm  now  operated  by 
Theo.  Averill  has  been  in  continuous 
operation  since  its  first  owner, 
Samuel  Averill. 

The  oldtimers  present  at  this  field 
day  spoke  of  the  transition  on  the 
farms  and  the  changes  they  had 
witnessed.  Yokes  of  oxen  were  once 
used  to  pull  the  heavy  laden  stone 
boats  across  the  fields  as  they  were 
cleared  for  tillage.  The  great  timbers 
were  hauled  from  the  forests  by  the 
oxen.  Horses  and  horse  drawn  ma¬ 
chinery  were  on  every  productive 
farm.  But  today  they  see  the 
mechanized  farm  taking  the  lead. 
One  young  farmer  said  tfiat  his 
father  had  run  their  farm  with  two 
hired  men  a*nd  horses,  where  today 
he  and  one  man  run  the  same  farm 
plus  another  the  same  size  with  one 
set  of  mechanized  farm-  machinery. 

Connecticut  K.  B.  Hubbard 


A  farmer  was  trying  hard  to  fill  out 
a  railway  company  claim  sheet  for 
a  cow  that  had  been  killed  on  the 
track.  He  had  filled  it  out  down  to 
the  last  item:  “Disposition  of  the  car¬ 
cass.”  After  puzzling  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  for  some  time,  he  wrote:  “Kind 
and  gentle.” 


There  was  a  lot  of  interest  in  this  stone  picker  at  the  recent  Litchfield 

County  (Conn.)  Field  Day. 


Power  shovel  digs  out  old  stone  wall  on  Averill  farm  in  Washington,  Conn., 
at  the  farm  machinery  field  day  last  month. 


in  ati  areas  — where  its  growing  is 
adapted  —  nothing  approaches  corn  In 
the  yield  of  feed  units  per  acre.  It 
produces  the  most  bushels  per  acre  of 
the  best  feed  of  any  grain  crop. 
Corn  is  the  basis  of  any  livestock 
program,  which  includes  hogs  and 
chickens  as  well  as  dairy  and  beef 
cattle.  For  more  and  better  feed 


corn 


There’s  NO  CROP  Like 


This  high-yielding,  early-maturing  hybrid  is  the 
most  widely-grown  PIONEER  variety  in  the 
Northern  Corn  Belt.  Its  outstanding  official  state 
yield  test  record  in  Michigan— its  wide  popularity 
throughout  New  York,  Northern  and  Western 
Pennsylvania,  Northern  New  Jersey  as  well  as 
all  of  the  Western  Northern  Corn  Belt— prove  that 
it  is  an  adapted,  high-yielding,  PROFIT  PRODUC¬ 
ING  hybrid.  Its  small  cob  assures  fast  drying- 
allowing  early  picking  in  most  any  season.  Its 
high  yield  equals  that  of  many  hybrids  a  week 
to  ten  days  later  in  maturity.  Ask  your  local 
PIONEER  Salesman  for  the  complete  facts  about 
PIONEER  373  —  The  Northern  Farmers'  Favorite 
Hybrid.  See  him  TODAY. 


PIONEER  CORN  COMPANY,  Inc, 

TIPTON,  INDIANA 
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Work-Saver-Time-Saver 

Money-Maker 

THE  NEW  DISSTON 

ONE-MAN 
CHAIN  SAW 


Here's  a  money-making  tool  that  belongs 
on  every  farm — the  lightweight  gaso¬ 
line-powered  Disston  DO-101.  A  new 
model  of  an  old  favorite,  the  DO-101 
has  many  advanced  features.  The  new 
fast-cutting  "DF"  chain,  for  instance, 
cuts  a  narrow  kerf  that  eliminates  bind¬ 
ing,  can  be  sharpened — by  hand,  on 
the  rail — in  a  few  minutes. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  INC. 


Tacony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

In  Canada,  writ*:  2-20  Fraser  Ave„  Toronto  3,  Ont. 


See  the  groat  new  sow  of 
your  dtahr’s  today  —  or 
send  for  FREE  36-page 
book  that  tells  you  how  to 
buy  and  use  chain  saws. 


Henry  Disston  &  Sons  (Adv.  Dept.) 
Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U.S.A. 

Please  send  me  at  once  my  copy  of  "How  To 
Cut  Costs  and  Moke  Money  with  Chain  Saws." 

Name _ _ 


Town- 


.  R.F.D.. 


-Stole. 


34-J 


AMAZING  COMFORT  —  NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-USER 


For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac¬ 
ing  adjustable.  Snaps  up  in  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mail  orders  give  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Not*:  B* 
tur*  to  give  both  size  and  aide  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

Over  250,000  Satisfied  Users! 

10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money- back  guarantee  if  you  don’t  get 
blessed  relief. 

O e/ay  may  be  serious  — ORDER  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Odpt  RY-102,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct 
(A  few  dealer  territories  still  available) 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

meee  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  __ 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT — STRONG 
DURABLE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 


Passing  of  the  40-Acre 
Farm 

The  40-acre  farm  has  become  ob¬ 
solete.  Its  decline  started  with  the 
passing  of  the  one-horse  shay.  Yet, 
while  the-  venerable  horse  and  the 
obdurate  mule  are  rapidly  departing 
from  the  scene,  the  40-acre  farm  per¬ 
sists  to  plague  many  an  owner.  It  is 
not  that  40  acres  of  land,  in  itself, 
carry  any  peculiar  stigma,  anymore 
so  than  a  10-acre  or  a  100-acre  farm. 
The  fact  remains,  however,  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  arising  out  of  our  ex¬ 
panding  agriculture  have  made  the 
operation  of  farms  of  40  acres  un¬ 
economical.  Too  small  to  farm  effi¬ 
ciently,  they  are  still  too  big  to  farm 
on  a  part-time  basis. 

Grandfather,  whose  farming 
methods  were  somewhat  different 
from  those  employed  nowadays, 
found,  more  often  than  not,  that  the 
40-acre  farm  was  all  he  cared  to 
handle.  He  plowed  his  fields  behind 
the  horse-drawn  walking  plow, 
working  from  dawn  to  dusk.  Harvest 
always  meant  a  lot  of  backbreaking 
labor.  Hay  to  be  pitched  by  hand, 
grain  shocked  by  hand,  corn  husked 
by  hand  and,  of  course,  the  cows 
milked  by  hand  twice  each  day.  The 
buggy  in  the  Summer  and  the  sleigh 
in  the  Winter  were  his  means  of 
transportation  to  town  and  market. 
Yet  grandfather  found  that  he  could 
eke  out  a  comparatively  good  living 
from  his  land  since,  conveniently 
enough,  he  was  competing  with 
farmers  whose  situations  were  not 
unlike  his.  The  land  in  many  cases 
was  freshly  broken  virgin  soil,  yield¬ 
ing  bounteous  crops  without  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  fertilizers.  His  expenses  on 
machinery  and  equipment  were  held 
to  a  minimum.  And  if  he  was  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  raise  a  large  family, 
he  often  purchased  an  additional 
“40”  so  that  his  sons  would  be  able 
to  remain  close  to  the  soil.  The 
additional  “40”,  a  pet  phrase,  has 
been  an  important  instrument  in 
changing  the  face  of  agriculture  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  two  decades. 

Science  and  Farming 

When  science  came  to  the  aid  of 
the  farmer  to  speed  his  tasks  and 
increase  his  productivity,  old  con¬ 
cepts  of  farming  gradually  gave  way 
to  the  mechanized  era.  Once  the  new 
precedent  had  been  established  with 
the  all-purpose  farm  tractor,  en¬ 
gineers  had  a  field  day  in  developing 
machines  to  parade  before  the  now 
technology  conscious  farmer.  Every¬ 
one  got  in  on  this  ‘scientific  binge. 

The  horse  and  the  mule  were  the 
first  and  most  noticeable  casualties, 
but  there  were  more  subtle  changes 
taking  place  too.  Many  farmers,  hav¬ 
ing  invested  in  expensive  new  ma¬ 
chinery  and  techniques,  discovered 
that  their  farm  units  were  too  small 
to  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  this 
new  technology.  They  realized,  in 
many  instances,  that  they  could 
operate  from  two  to  threfe  times  as 
much  land  with  the  same  machinery, 
labor  supply  and  other  fixed  costs. 
The  additional  “40”  slogan  was  in¬ 
creased  with  practical  results.  As  a 
consequence,  the  total  -number  of 
farms  began  dwindling  while  the 
total  number  of  acres  in  farm  land 
was  increasing.  That  trend  still  con¬ 
tinues. 

The  Alternative 

As  a  result,  the  40-acre  farmer, 
who  has  stuck  to  his  guns,  has  been 
hopelessly  squeezed  and  outclassed 
by  competition.  While  his  neighbors, 
on  their  larger  farms,  have  achieved 
lower  unit  costs  in  producing  a 
bushel  of  grain  or  a  pound  of  pork, 
the  40-acre  farmer  cannot  lower  his 
accordingly  without  intolerable 
sacrifices.  The  new  technology  has 
also  meant  greater  production  and, 
under  a  normal  market,  a  resultant 
lowering  of  prices  received  by  the 
farmer.  Not  only  is  his  volume  of 
production  small,  but  it  has  also  cost 
him  more  to  produce  it  per  unit  than 
for  his  neighbor.  It  ,is  no  wonder 
that  the  tag,  “subsistence  farmer” 
has  in  many  instances  been  attached 
to  his  activities. 

This  farmer’s  alternatives  are  few. 
He  can  go  back  to  the  “horse  and 
buggy”  method  of  farming  which 
many  of  our  subsistence  farmers 
never  left.  He  may  become,  if  he 
lives  near  an  industrial  center,  just 
a  part-time  farmer.  Or  he  may  de¬ 
cide  to  specialize  in  some  more  in¬ 
tensified  form  of  agriculture,  such  as 
truck-cropping  or  broiler  and  egg 
production,  perhaps  using  a  roadside 
stand  if  suitably  located.  This  al¬ 
ternative  lessens  the  degree  of  dis¬ 
paragement  between  the  40-acre 


farmer  and  his  competitors,  but  it 
does  not  entirely  eliminate  the  prob¬ 
lems  confronting  him. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  what¬ 
ever  other  calamity  may  befall  him, 
the  farmer  need  never  have  the  fear 
of  starvation  staring  him  in  the  face. 
Though  he  may  not  starve,  the  40- 
acre  farmer  is  often  forced  to 
stomach  the  bitter  fruit  of  poverty. 
So  if  it  is  real  “dirt  farming”  that 
one  is  looking  for,  stay  clear  of  the 
40-acre  farm.  It  is  today’s  number 
one  economic  “booby  trap.” 

Alfred  Namejunas 


Plea  for  Eyeglass  Frames 

Last  year  a  group  of  volunteer 
women  in  Short  Hills,  New  Jersey, 
sorted,  counted,  tested  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  over  80,000  pairs  of  discarded 
eyeglasses.  Placed  end  to  end,  those 
glasses  would  have  stretched  about 
seven  miles.  But  they  had  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  help  others  to  see;  so, 
instead  of  making  miles,  they  pro¬ 
vided  better  sight  for  over  7,000 
needy  people. 

New  Eyes  for  the  Needy,  Inc.,  re¬ 
distributes  non-prescription  and  dark 
glasses,  and  reuses  good  frames  when 
possible.  Gold  and  silver  frames  and 
scrap  are  sold  to  a  refiner.  This 
money  is  used  to  pay  for  eye  examin¬ 
ations  and  new  prescription  lenses 
for  needy  men,  women  and  children 
all  over  the  United  States.  Begun  in 
1933  by  the  late  Mrs.  Arthur  Terry, 
this  non-profit,  volunteer  charity  is 
now  sponsored  by  the  Junior  Ser¬ 
vice  League  of  Short  Hills,  N.  J., 
and  has  the  endorsement  of  local, 
State  and  national  organizations  con¬ 
cerned  with  sight  conservation  and 
welfare. 

Anyone,  anywhere,  can  help  a 
needy  person  to  have  a  brighter  out¬ 
look  on  life.  It  does  not  mean  dig¬ 
ging  into  your  pocket,  either,  for 
“New  Eyes”  never  asks  for  money; 
only  for  old  eyeglasses  and  gold  and 
silver  scrap.  Bureau  drawers,  trunks 
and  boxes  in  nearly  every  home  con¬ 
tain  old  glasses  and  frames  that  can 
mean  the  treasure  of  sight  to  some¬ 
one  less  fortunate.  Please  -  pass  the 
word  along,  at  church,  school  and 
Grange,  so  that  New  Eyes  for  the 
Needy,  Inc.,  Short  Hills  36,  New 
Jersey,  can  help  you  to  help  others 
to  have  better  sight.  k.  h.  e. 
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I  brought 


\ 

the  doctor  on 
my  buck 


Whenever  I  think  of  that  bliz¬ 
zard  in  which  our  boy  was  born, 
I  shudder  to  face  his  sleeping  on 
the  ground  through  another 
winter  of  war. 


The  blizzard  had  piled  snow  so 
high  that  old  Doctor  Haberny 
couldn’t  make  it  from  the  high¬ 
way  to  our  house.  I  ran  out  and 
frantically  fought  through  heavy 
drifts  with  the  doctor  on  my  back. 

The  little  boy  who  was  born  that 
night  is  now  “over  there”  protecting 
our  freedom.  And  every  night,  when 
I  pray  that  he  never  spend  another 
winter  sleeping  in  the  snow  (as  he 
did  in  Korea),  I  think  of  the  little 
5ve  can  do  to  match  his  sacrifice. 

No  wonder  then  that  this  fall  I’m 
making  it  my  battle,  too.  I’m  putting 
every,  extra  dollar  of  crop  money 
into  Defense  Bonds.  And  I  know  that 
whether  they  reach  Jim  in  the  form 
of  ammunition  or  in  the  form  of  a 
more  secure  country  to  which  he  can 
return,  I’m  helping  in  my  small  way. 


He’ll  be  returning  to  a  more  se¬ 
cure  family,  too . . .  because  every  $75 
I  salt  away  in  De¬ 
fense  Bonds  will 
grow  to  $100  in 
ten  short  years  .  . . 
to  $133.33  in  20. 

While  income 
years  are  good  I’m 
building  up  a  nest 
egg  for  farm  and 
home  improve¬ 
ments  and  se¬ 
curity  in  my 
“take-it-easy” 
years. 


Mdkt  todgy 

your v day- 

hy  United  States 
Defense  Bonds 


The  U.  S.  Government  does  not  pay  for  this 
advertising.  The  Treasury  Department  thanks, 
for  their  patriotic  donation,  the  Advertising 
Council  and 
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Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm.  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.50 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops,  • 


James  G.  Dickson . 6.00 

Field  Crops  and  Land  Use, 

Cox  and  Jackson . 4.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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He  Visit  A  Feed  Mill 


“The  ingredients  in  these  bags  of 
feed  may  have  been  gathered  from 
as  far  away  as  the  Argentine  or  just 
outside  the  Arctic  Circle,”  declared 
our  feed  dealer  as  we  recently  stood 
in  his  warehouse  gazing  down  the 
long  rows  of  piled  bags.  He  explained 
that  oats  grow  well  in  the  far  North 
and  that  sometimes  the  wheat  comes 
from  Argentina.  Molasses  which 
plays  such  an  important  part  in  our 
dairy  feeds  mostly  comes  from  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  and  Java,  as  well 
as  our  own  Southern  .States,  while 
most  fish  oils  have  their  origin  in 
American  coastal  waters. 

Much  of  the  grain  fed  in  commer¬ 
cial  mixed  feeds  is  grown  out  on  the 
Great  Plains  and  after  harvest  is 
taken  to  large  grain  elevators  for 
grading  and  storage  until  needed. 
Corn,  oats  and  barley  are  usually 
shipped  directly  to  the  feed  mill  by 
rail.  Soybeans,  flaxseed  and  wheat 
go  to  other  mills  for  processing  and 
their  by-products  are  then  sold  for 
use  in  concentrate  feeds. 

A  couple  of  friends  and  I  recently 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  feeds 
being  prepared  when  we  visited  this 
New  England  mill.  In  front  of  the 
large  doors  opening  onto  the  track 
we  saw  freight  cars  full  of  oats  and 
wheat  bran  being  unloaded  with 
power  scoops.  The  men  shove  these 
scoops  down  into  the  grain;  a  chain 
then  pulls  them  to  the  door  of  a  car, 
pushing  the  grain  ahead,  which  falls 
into  small  bins,  called  sinks.  From 
there  it  is  taken  by  belt  conveyor  to 
one  of  the  48  storage  bins.  All  grain 
is  screened  and  passes  over  a  large 
magnet  to  remove  foreign  material 
before  being  stored.  We  learned 
later  that  samples  from  each  ship¬ 
ment  are  sent  to  the  laboratory  for 
testing  to  make  sure  the  ingredients 
measure  up  to  the  purchasing  de¬ 
partment’s  set  fixed  standards. 

When  whole  grains  are  to  be 
bagged,  they  move  down  the  chutes 
by  gravity,  passing  through  screens 
and  over  another  magnet  for  catch¬ 
ing  stray  nails,  pieces  of  wire  and 
scraps  of  metal.  The  grain  also  goes 
through  jets  of  air  which  blow  off 
excess  dust.  Later  it  flows  into  a 
scale  which  automatically  dumps  the 
grain  into  an  empty  bag  held  by  the 
operator  at  the  bottom  of  the  chute. 
When  the  feed  first  hits  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  a  vibrator  starts  to  shake 
for  solid  packing  while  filling.  After 
a  bag  is  full,  it  is  replaced  by  an 
empty  one. 

We  saw  com  being  cracked  for 
scratch  feed  in  hammer  mills  which 
look  like  a  series  of  revolving  blunt 
knives  cutting  the  com  to  small 
pieces  that  are  screened  and  sorted 
according  to  size.  Pieces  too  large  are 
put  through  the  mill  again.  Corn- 
meal  is  made  by  the  grinding  of 
whole  corn  between  two  discs  re¬ 
volving  in  opposite  directions.  Whole 
oats  are  flattened  between  two  mov¬ 
ing  cylinders  (like  those  in  a, wash¬ 
ing  machine  wringer)  to  make 
rolled  oats,  some  of  which  is  then 
steamed  and  run  between  corru¬ 
gated  rollers  to  produce  crimped 
oats  used  in  various  livestock  feeds 
to  make  them  more  easily  digestible. 


In  this  particular  plant  there  are 
two  assembly  lines  handling  mixed 
feeds,  one  for  poultry  products  and 
the  other  for  dairy  feeds.  Formulas 
for  the  various  feeds  are  worked  out 
in  the  laboratories  and  tested  on  an 
experimental  farm  before  being 
manufactured.  These  formulas  tell 
what  and-  how  much  of  each  in¬ 
gredient  is  to  go  into  each  100  pound 
bag.  By  figuring  first  how  many  bags 
of  feed  are  to  be  mixed  per  hour,  the 
proportionate  rate  of  flow  of  each 
ingredient  is  computed  and  the  levers 
on  the  various  chutes  are  adjusted 
accordingly.  These  are  called  per¬ 
centage  feeders.  Such  materials  as 
dehydrated  alfalfa  leaf  meal  and 
soybean  oil  meal,  too  light  to  be 
handled  in  bulk,  are  shipped  in  bags 
which  are  dumped  by  hand  into  a 
feeder  hopper.  Iodized  salt,  calcium 
carbonate  and  other  minerals  flow 
from  small  bins  at  the  required 
ratios  for  mixing.  The  operator  can 
tell  if  the  feeders  are  taking  the 
various  ingredients  in  the  right  pro¬ 
portions  by  checking  the  number  of 
bags  filled  per  hour. 

In  the  control  room  we  saw  tanks 
of  fish  oils  and  vitamin  oils,  and 
various  trace  ingredients.  Each  tank 
has  its  own  motor  to  heat  and  pump 
specified  amounts  to  be  sprayed  over 
the  feed  as  it  moves  along  the  spiral 
conveyor. 

Molasses  is  added  to  some  feeds. 
There  is  a  vat  in  the  mill  basement 
and,  on  the  fifth  floor,  a  huge  tank 
into  which  preheated  molasses  is 
pUmped.  This  tank  is  always  kept 
three-quarters  full  by  means  of  an 
automatic  float.  Molasses  is  sprayed 
over  the  feed  and  mechanically 
mixed  into  it  with  paddles. 

The  spiral  conveyor,  which  looks 
like  a  giant  corkscrew  revolving  in¬ 
side  a  long  narrow  wooden  box,  then 
carries  the  feed  to  the  screens.  These 
resemble  oversized  -square  washing 
machines  and  shake  madly  to  re¬ 
move  lumps  of  feed,  string  pieces  of 
paper  and  straw.  After  passing  over 
a  strong  magnet,  the  feed  goes  to  an 
automatic  scale  which  dumps  it  when 
100  pounds  have  collected.  The  oper¬ 
ator  catches  it  in  a  bag  where  it  is 
packed  solid  by  the  vibrator.  The 
filled  bag  is  then  placed  on  a  belt 
and  carried  to  an  electric  sewing 
machine.  The  tops  of  the  feed  bags 
are  lockstitched  at  the  same  time 
that  the  labels  are  sewn  on.  At  one 
end  of  this  sewing  room  a  large  rack 
holds  all  the  different  colored  labels, 
each  tag  bearing  a  serial  number. 
The  number  of  the  first  tag  used  in 
the  morning  is  noted,  also  the  last 
one  used  at  night.  By  subtracting  the 
first  from  the  latter,  the  number  of 
bags  of  each  kind  of  feed  processed 
that  day  can  be  determined  which 
serves  as  a  check  on  the  output. 
Samples  of  each  run  of  feed  are 
analyzed  daily. 

This  trip  particularly  impressed 
us  with  the  fact  that  a  modern  feed 
mill  is  really  a  scientific  laboratory 
where  the  latest  nutritional  findings 
in  research  are  applied  in  a  practical 
and  economical  way  and  are  offered 
to  farmers  in  the  form  of  superior 
feeds  for  their  livestock. 

Connecticut  K.  R.  Lockwood 


The  Raccoon  Nuisance 

Was  your  garbage  can  knocked 
over  last  night  and  the  contents 
scattered?  Has  the  dog  been  barking 
at  strange  noises  after  dark?  Did 
something  get  into  the  corn  patch 
and  damage  the  crop?  If  the  answer 
to  any  of  these  questions  is  “yes”, 
then  you’ve  probably  been  having  a 
visitor,  and  in  all  probability  the 
visitor  was  a  raccoon. 

Raccoons  are  now  more  abundant 
in  New  York  than  they  have  been 
in  several  years.  These  highly  in¬ 
telligent  nocturnal  prowlers  have 
successfully  lived  alongside  of  man 
for  many  centuries.  Though  they 
have  frequently  been  a  nuisance  in 
the  past,  their  depredations  this  year 
ore  causing  considerable  alarm  in 
some  areas. 

One  farmer  told  of  a  raccoon  that 
opened  the  latch  on  a  henhouse  door, 
went  inside  and  killed  six  of  his 
chickens.  Another  man,  who  had  a 
dove  cote  in  the  top  of  his  garage, 
discovered  that  something  had 
killed  and  partly  eaten  one  of  the 
Pigeons.  On  setting  a  trap  near  the 
entrance  to  the  coop,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  a  large  coon  in  it  the 
Pext  morning. 


Unfortunately,  raccoons  are  not 
easily  frightened  permanently  by 
any  humane  methods  of  control.  Mak¬ 
ing  loud  noises  sends  them  hurrying 
to.  the  nearest  woods  where  they 
climb  trees  and  wait  out  the  disturb¬ 
ance.  If  you  make  more  noise, y  the 
animals  merely  climb  higher.  Smelly 
repellants,  that  keep  raiding  dogs 
and  deer  away,  do  not  do  the  trick 
either.  But  if  you  own  a  good  dog, 
he  can  more  than  earn  his  board  by 
spending  the  night  guarding  the  hen¬ 
house.  The  coons  wake  the  dog  with 
their  thievery,  and  his  barking  scares 
them  away. 

Lacking  a  dog,  there  are  other 
methods.  One  is  to  install  an  electric 
fence,  using  chicken  wire  about  three 
feet  high  topped  with  a  strand  of 
barbed  wire  carrying  the  juice. 
Coons  may  also  be  shot  or  trapped, 
but  such  measures  require  per¬ 
mission  from  the  local  game  pro¬ 
tector.  One  must  also  make  sure 
there  are  no  local  restrictions  against 
the  •  use  of  firearms.  In  trapping, 
many  people  recommend  the  well 
known  dirt  hole  set  that  is  so  effec¬ 
tive  in  taking  foxes.  Since  the  coon 
is  a  powerful  animal,  the  use  of  a 
No.  2  jump  trap  is  suggested. 


This  winter — use  a  really  fine  winter  grade  motor  oil  like  Quaker 
State  Cold  Test.  Notice  how  much  you  will  reduce  the  rate  of 
wear  in  your  engines.  And  see  how  much  you  save,  too!  Repair 
and  upkeep  costs  will  be  lower.  And  besides,  you’ll  enjoy  quicker 
starts,  smoother,  quieter  and  more  powerful  performance. 

Only  100%  pure  Pennsylvania  grade  crude  oil  is  used  in  Quaker 
State  Motor  Oil.  Only  the  finest,  most  modern  equipment  is  utilized. 
Only  top-flight  technical  skill  is  employed  in  its  making.  So  no 
wonder  Quaker  State  is  the  finest  motor  oil  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

If  the  manufacturer  of  .your  car  recommends  Heavy  Duty  Oil  with 
detergency ,  ask  for  Quaker  State  HD  Oil. 

\ 

QUAKER  STATE 

COLD-TEST  MOTOR  OIL 

40ff  per  U.  S.  Quart,  including  Federal  Lubricating  Oil  Tax 
QUAKER  STATE  OIL  REFINING  CORPORATION,  OIL  CITY*  PA* 
Member  Pennsylvania  Grade  Crude  Oil  Association 
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1W  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


TwAS  'MOB  DEEP  TO  a  FERPlS 

■  WHEEL”  IN  WORK  ANP  NEEDED 

■  WEIP-SO  I  WROTE  TO  FIND  OUT 

I  about  this  ANmONHO-WMPEk 

■  NOIST-TM  GLAD  I  DIP-  IT'S  SO 
I  MUCH  BETTER  AMD  COSTS  A  LOT 
I  LESS  T*AM  »*D  EXPECTED.  WWY 
^  DON’T  YOU  WRITE  TODAY  f 

-ST  \ 


Learn  how  easy  it  is  to 
make  a  dump  truck  out  of 
your  own  platform,  grain 
or  stake  body  at  low  cost.  A  penny 
post  card  will  bring  you  full  informa¬ 
tion  about  this  "Low  Mounted”, 

”  Double-Arm”  Anthony  "LO- 
DUMPER”  Hydraulic  Hoist.  Saves 
you  time  and  work  .  . .  hauling  live¬ 
stock,  implements,  grain,  gravel,  lumber... 
1001  other  practical  uses,  all  year.  Anthony 
"LO-DUMPER”  Hoists  are  manufactured  by; 
builders  of  dump  truck  hoists  with  over 
33  years’  experience. 

NEW  YORK:  Buffalo  —  Maday  Body  &.  Equip.  Corp. 

Cohoes  —  Mr.  Goo.  W.  Blnloy. 

Kingston  —  Tomlinson  Body  &  Welding  Shop, 

Brooklyn  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  inc. 

Bronx  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Jamaica  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Manhattan  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Inc. 

Mount  Vernon  —  B.  &  J.  Auto  Spring  Co.,  Ine. 

New  York  City  —  Mr.  H.  E.  Campbell. 

Rochester  —  Maday  Body  &  Truck  Equip.  Co. 

Sherrill  —  Oatman  Tractor  Company,  Inc. 

WRITE  DEPT.  2003 


ANTHONY  COMPANY  s,TLRLfNA*°R 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 


Entirely  different  In 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  Increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  .  .  .  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 
Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve  fcowri. 


ALSO  WOOD-BURNING  FURNACES  &  BOILERS 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


BOX  6-C  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


fNE\N  / 6" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  SAW.  ITS 
L IMEING  -  TRIMMING  WIZARD! 

Cooler  Opportunity 


LOMBARD.  /tehfahdMdss.,  Dept  C 


EXTERIOR  d.95 
HOUSE  1  - 

PAINT  I  r,r 

White,  Trim  Green,  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  and 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  of 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 

Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  NEW  YORK  4,  N.  Y. 


Only 

*498 


OTTAWA 

Mule  Team  Tractor 


Finest  low-cost  tractor. 
Costa  too  little  to  do  without. 
Engines  bum  gasoline.  Seven 


k  ------- 

odeis.  Starter  and  lights  available.  Other  larger  Models 
•  choose  from.  Over  4,000  in  world-wide  use.  Time-proved, 
sted.  At  low  cost  they  easily  mow,  plow,  disc.harrow, 
ant,  cultivate,  etc.  Sold  only  direct  to  user.  FREE  details. 

TTAWA  MFG-  CO..  2-177  Garden  St..  Ottawa,  Kan. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays,1 < 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

3rlglnal  "Type  P”  Pump  has  l.°01 
round  uses-  house,  garden,  farm.  J  umps 
!400  GPU:  380  GPU  75' 1 high;  or  1500  Gill 
Tom  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Joes  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  cash  with,  — 
irder.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.)* 

UBAWCO  PUMPS  $A95 

BEUE  MEAD  19,  K.  J.  — 


Easements  in  Farm  Lands 


By  Renzo  Dee  Bowers 


When  Avery  Kosh  started  for  town 
one  morning  from  his  Pennsylvania 
farm  through  the  10  acres  of  hitherto 
uninclosed  woodland  owned  by  his 
neighbor,  Cliff  Chandler,  and  on  a 
driveway  to  which  he  had  acquired 
a  prescriptive  right  of  use  in  getting 
out  to  the  highway  from  his  own 
house,  he  noticed  that  Chandler  had 
almost  completed  a  fence  to  eftclose 
the  10  acres. 

Now  it  takes  a  long  time  to  ac¬ 
quire  by  prescription  the  legal  right 
to  use  a  road  through  another’s  land, 
so  it  was  evident  that  Kosh  had  been 
traveling  that  strip  through  Chand¬ 
ler’s  10  acres  for  a  great  number  of 
years,  without  interruption  or  inter¬ 
ference.  It  was  his  sole  means  of  get¬ 
ting  out  to  the  highway  and  back  to 
his  place.  He  wondered  what  had 
suddenly  put  Chandler  in  the  notion 
of  running  that  fence,  and  what  he 
was  up  to. 

After  getting  onto  the  highway, 
Kosh  thought  little  more  about  the 
fence.  But  when  he  returned  late 
that  afternoon,  and  reached' the  point 
where  he  was  to  turn  into  Chandler’s 
10  acres,  the  matter  was  recalled  to 
his  mind  with  the  jolt  of  a  mule’s 
kick.  There,  blocking  his  entrance 
to  the  right-of-way  leading  to  his 
home,  was  a  swinging  gate  built 
firmly  into  the  new  fence  enclosing 
Chandler’s  tract.  Defiantly,  and  on 


makes  up  in  brevity  what  it  lacks  in 
explicitness.  A  New  York  Court  once 
hit  the  nail  more  squarely  on  the 
head  by  saying  that,  “An  easement 
is  an  interest  in  land  created  by  deed 
or  agreement,  express  or  implied, 
which  confers  a  right  upon  the  own¬ 
er  thereof  to  some  profit,  benefit, 
dominion,  or  lawful  use  out  of  or 
over  the  estate  of  another.”  Even 
this  definition  leaves  the  non-lawyer 
farm  owner  something  to  worry 
about.  It,  too,  lacks  specification  of 
just  what  those  rights  are  which 
constitute  easements  in  the  lands  of 
others. 

Jn  order,  th^n,  to  be  specific  here, 
perhaps  the  best  way  of  discussing 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  and  explain,  “each  one  apart,” 
those  several  rights  of  interests  in 
farm  lands  belonging  to  others  than 
the  owners  of  the  fee',  which  the  law 
classifies  as  easements. 

Kinds  of  Easements 

As  a  preliminary,  a  logical  thing 
for  those  interested  is  to  ask  at  this 
point:  What  kinds  of  easements  are 
there,  and  how  do  they  originate? 

There  are  two  main  classes — those 
appurtenant  or  attached  to  specific 
real  estate,  and  those  which  the  law 
denominates  “in  gross.”  The  latter 
are  rights  merely  personal  to  the 
individual  on  whom  bestowed.  They 
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CONWELL 


Courtesy  Christian  Science  Monitor 


“At  the  time  we  bought  it  1  didn't  know  what  an  ‘easement’ 


v 


an  impulse  of  the  moment,  he 
flounced  out  of  his  car,  grabbed  an 
ax  from  the  rear,  and  hacked  and 
chopped  until  he  had  torn  the  gate 
down  and  flung  it  aside. 

The  fat  was  then  definitely  in  the 
fire,  and  promptly  Chandler  had 
Kosh  summoned  to  court  for  trespass 
in  removing  the  gate.  The  court  ruled 
that  Chandler  had  acted  within  his 
rights  in  fencing  his  tract  and  put¬ 
ting  the  gate  across,  since  he  had  not 
destroyed  Kosh’s  right  of  passage 
through  the  10  acres,  although  he  had 
made  it  a  little  inconvenient  in  re¬ 
quiring  the  opening  of  the  gate. 

It  might  seem  odd  that  Chandler 
put  up  that  gate  without  consulting 
Kosh,  and  equally  odd  for  Kosh  to 
tear  the  thing  out  on  an  angry  im¬ 
pulse.  It  looks  even  more  peculiar 
for  Chandler  to  haul  his  neighbor 
into  court  when  they  could  probably 
have  gotten  together  in  friendly 
fashion  and  ironed  out  the  wrinkles 
over  the  ancient  way. 

Actually,  however,  it  was  a  good 
thing  Chandler  brought  the  suit,  for 
in  the  end  it  served  as  a  sort  of  legal¬ 
istic  blood-letting  that  cured  bad 
feeling  between  neighbors,  with  a 
court  fixing  the  respective  rights 
definitely,  rather  than  letting  the 
matter  rock  along  and  taking  its  own 
course. 

The  lawsuit  turned  out  to  be  a  good 
thing  for  another  reason,  as  well.  It 
now  serves  to  introduce  to  readers  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  dramatic  fashion  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  easements  in  farm  lands,  for 
Kosh’s  right  to  travel  the  highway 
through  Chandler’s  10  acres  was  an 
easement  —  a  subject  in  the  law  that 
was  already  old  when  time  was 
young,  and  is  as  young  today  as  time 
was  then. 

What  is  an  Easement? 

The  law  declares  an  easement  to  be 
a  right  which  one  person  has  to  use 
the  land  of  another  for  a  specific  pur¬ 
pose,  a  definition  which  obviously 


are  not  created  for  use  on  particular 
parcels  or  tracts  of  land,  they  cannot 
be  transferred  or  inherited,  and  they 
terminate  upon  the  death  of  the  per¬ 
son  using  them.  They  are  merely 
mentioned  here  “for  the  record,”  and 
are  not  of  any  further  interest. 

Easements  of  the  other  class — those 
attached  or  appurtenant  to  particular 
lands  —  are  themselves  few  in  type, 
yet  they  comprise  the  vast  aggregate 
of  rights  on  the  one  hand  and  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  other  in  the  ownership 
of  lands,  instigating  untold  numbers 
of  instances  of  bickerings,  strife, 
often  fisticuffs,  and  even  murder, 
which  have  ended  up  in  the  courts. 

There  are  three  specific  ways  in 
which  easements  in  this  class  may 
have  their  beginnings,  and  only  a 
prognosticator  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  divination  could  predict  how  they 
might  end. 

Specific  Easement  by  Deed 

One  way,  and  this  is  in  the  most 
widespread  use,  is  to  grant  the  ease¬ 
ment  itself  in  express  terms,  which 
means  to  describe  it  in  the  deed  con¬ 
veying  the  land  to  which  it  is  to  be 
attached.  To  illustrate:  A  New  York 
owner  of  a  tract  of  land  conveyed  to 
an  adjoining  neighbor  whose  place 
was  landlocked  from  the  highway,  a 
strip  of  land  as  a  right-of-way  to 
enable  the  neighbor  to  get  in  and  out. 
The  grant  was  specific  in  these 
words:  “A  right-of-way  over  the 
lands  of  the  party  of  the  first  part, 
from  the  north  line  of  the  party  of 
the  second  part  to  the  public  high¬ 
way  leading  from  Lewisburg  to  the 
old  post-road  on  a  line  now  staked 
out,  to  be  forty  feet  wide  between 
the  fences  crossing  the  lands  of  the 
party  of  the  first  part.” 

Further  illustrating:  A  woman 
owning  a  Pennsylvania  farm  of  80 
acres,  on  the  north  half  of  which  was 
a  spring  from  which  she  had  piped 
water  to  her  house  on  the  south  half, 
sold  the  part  on  which  the  house  was 
located,  and  in  the  deed  made  this 
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recital  after  the  description  of  the 
land:  “together  with  the  right-of- 
way  to  the  use  of  the  water  of  the 
spring  on  her  farm  situated  about 
1100  feet,  more  or  less,  from  the 
house,  also  the  right  to  go  on  said 
farm  to  repair  the  water  line  or  to 
put  down  new  pipe  at  any  time.” 

Most  differences  resulting  in  liti¬ 
gation  over  these  rights  arise  out  ol 
deeds  which  do  not  describe  the 
easements  intended  to  go  with  the 
lands,  but  merely  say,  “together  with 
all  appurtenances,”  or  equivalent 
words.  In  fact,  courts  generally  rule 
that  easements,  intended  and  neces¬ 
sary  for  use,  pass  along  with  the 
land  when  a  deed  is  executed, 
whether  or  not  the  word  “appurte¬ 
nances”  or  any  similar  expression  is 
contained  in  the  deed. 

For  example,  if  mill  property  be 
conveyed  by  deed,  an  easement  in 
other  lands  of  the  grantor  necessary 
for  using  the  mill  will  pass  as  an 
appurtenance.  Thus,  a  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Court  decided  that  where  a 
raceway  running  from  a  mill,  con¬ 
veyed  by  deed,  over  other  lands 
owned  by  the  grantor,  had  been  used 
for  a  number  of  years  in  connection 
with  the  mill,  a  right  to  an  uninter¬ 
rupted  flow  of  the  water  in  such 
raceway  passed  to  the  purchaser  as 
an  appurtenance,  without  special 
mention  of  it  in  the  deed.  And  a 
Maine  Court  held  that  a  deed  of  a 
mill  and  dam,  “with  the  appurte¬ 
nances,”  conveyed  not  only  the  dam 
at  the  mill,  but  also  an  easement  in 
a  reservoir  dam  half  a  mile  above, 
owned  by  the  seller  of  the  mill,  al¬ 
though  he  did  not  own  all  the  ad¬ 
joining  lands  between  the  two  dams. 
In  harmony  with  these  rulings,  a 
New  York  Court  has  held  that  a 
water  right  in  a  natural  stream  may 
be  appurtenant  to  real  estate  and 
pass  to  a  purchaser  of  the  land  as  an 
“appurtenance.” 

Along  the  same  line,  another  New 
York  Court  held  in  another  case:  If 
the  owner  of  a  tract  of  land  conveys 
a  distinct  portion  containing  a  fish 
pond  then  in  use,  with  artificial  facil¬ 
ities  for  supplying  it  with  water  from 
a  source  on  the  portion  of  the  tract 
retained  by  the  seller,  which  is  reas¬ 
onably  essential  for  enjoyment  of  the 
land  conveyed,  there  passes  as  an 
appurtenance  the  right  to  continue 
taking  the  water  and  to  maintain  the 
appliances  in  use  for  such  purposes. 

So,  the  deeding  of  a  stone  quarry, 
with  the  appurtenances  belonging  to 
it,  carries  with  it  the  right  to  use  a 
switch  track  constructed  by  the 
grantor  over  other  land  owned  by 
him  and  used  to  haul  stone  to  a  rail¬ 
road,  that  right  being  an  easement 
appurtenant  to  the  quarry. 

And  a  deed  to  a  tunnel-right 
through  a  specific  piece  of  ground 
“together  with  the  appurtenances,” 
carries  to  the  grantee  every  incident 
necessary  for  its  use,  including  the 
right  to  dump  rock  from  the  tunnel 
on  surrounding  lands  owned  by  the 
grantor. 

Similarly,  deeding  the  minerals  in 
a  tract  of  land  conveys  by  implica¬ 
tion  a  right-of-way  to  get  in  and  out 
in  removing  the  mineral.  But,  as  an 
Ohio  Court  once  ruled,  where  a  pub¬ 
lic  utility  acquired  merely  a  right-of- 
way  over  mineral  lands  for  its  poles, 
the  conveyance  did  not  carry  with 
the  easement  the  title  to  minerals, 
such  as  coal  in  the  land,  nor  the  right 
to  remove  any  of  it. 

(To  Be  Continued) 
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A  History  of  Horticulture 
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"My  Ford  truck  cost  little  to  buy,  little 
to  run,  little  to  keep  running,"  says  R.  E. 
Perkins.  "Also,  I  get  the  power  I  need 
when  I  need  it— -on  all  kinds  of  roads!" 
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"I  haul  feed,  pigs  or  cattle 
for  under  2*  a  mile!" 

— says  Robert  E.  Perkins, 
Stockman,  Bedford,  Iowa 


Bob  Perkins  was  one  of  over  5,500 
truck  owners  who  entered  Ford’s  nation¬ 
wide  Economy  Run.  He  says: 


"  During  the  6-month  Run  my  1950  Ford 
F-l  Pickup  traveled  8,154  miles  with  many 
stops  each  day .  Yet  the  total  amount  for  gas , 
oil,  maintenance  ( with  no  repairs )  came 
to  only  $154.29.  That's  a  running  cost  of 
only  1.89  cents  a  mile." 


Like  others  who  rely  on  Ford  for  low 
running  costs,  Mr.  Perkins  is  sold  on  the 
money-saving  service  he  got  from  his 
Ford  Dealer.  For  more  facts  on  the  trucks 
that  last  longer  and  save  you  money 
every  mile — mail  the  attached  coupon. 


The  ’51  F-5  Ford  with  special  stock 
rack  is  also  a  favorite  of  many  stock- 
men.  It  is  available  with  the  5-star 
Cab  or,  at  added  cost,  the  5-star 
extra  Cab  for  more  efficient  driving 
and  convenience.  Big  total  gross 


weight  rating— up  to  14,000  lbs. 
Single-speed  or  (at  added  cost)  2- 
speed  rear  axles  with  wide  range  of 
ratios  for  operating  flexibility.  Ford 
builds  over  180  models.  Your  choice 
of  V-8  or  Six-cylinder  engines. 


Availability  of  equipment,  accessories  and  trim  as  illustrated  is  dependent  onjnaterial  supply  conditions. 


POWER  PILOT  HELPS  STOCKMEN  HOLD  DOWN  HAULING  COSTS# 


The  Ford  Truck  Power  Pilot  is  a  simpler,  fully  proven 

way  of  getting  the  most  power  from  the  least  gas. 
It  is  designed  to  synchronize  firing  twice  as  accu¬ 
rately.  You  can  use  regular  gas . .  .you  get  no-knock 
performance.  Only  Ford  in  the  low-price  field  gives 
you  Power  Pilot  Economy. 


FORD  TRUCKING  COSTS  LESS 

because— FORD  TRUCKS  LAST  LONGER! 

Using  latest  registration  data  on  7,318,000  trucks,  life  insurance  experts  prove  Ford  Trucks  last  longer I 
See  “Ford  Festival”  starring  James  Melton  on  NBC-TV 


MAIL  THIS  COUPON  TODAY 

FORD  Division  of  FORD  MOTOR  COMPANY 
3320  Schaefer  Rd.,  Dearborn,  Mich. 

Send  me  without  charge  or  obligation,  detail  specifica¬ 
tions  on  Ford  Trucks  for  1951. 


Fall  Line  Q  Heavy-Duty  Models  Q 
Light  Models  Q  Extra  Heavy-Duty  Models  i  i 


Name — 
Address 
City - 


( Please  print  plainly ) 


- State _ 

Check  here  if  student  Q 
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LOWEST  PRICED 
QUALITY  LOADER 
ON  THE  MARKET 


The  HUMBOLDT  LOADER  is 
simple  to  mount,  simple  to  re¬ 
move  and  simple  to  operate.  For 
rugged  dependability,  labor-saving 
economy  and  trouble  free  oper¬ 
ation,  you  can’t  beat  The  HUM¬ 
BOLDT.  The  Humboldt  features 
twin  high  pressure  cylinders. 
There’s  nothing  above  the 
tractor.  No  cables.  No  sideswing. 
The  Humboldt’s  high  lift 
really  puts  the  loads  “up, 
out  and  over.”  Easily  attached 


THE 

HUMBOLDT 

LOADER 

A  NATIONWIDE 
FAVORITE 


All 


most  row  crop  tractors. 


and  workmanship  guaranteed  satisfactory.  Full  line 


materials 


labor-saving  attachments. 


ALLIS-CH ALM ERS  WD  TRACTOR  OWNERS:  The  Humboldt  needs  no  extra  tank,  no 


complicated  hydraulic  fittings  for  your  WD  tractor.  It  operates  right  off  your  regular 
WD  pump.  See  your  dealer  or  write  for  FREE  illustrated  literature. 


- Distributed  by - 

JOHN  REINER  &  CO.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


Want  to  Save  Money? 

EXTERIOR  HOUSE  PAINT 

Save  50%  or  More 

GOOD  QUALITY  QUAKER  PAINT  at  $2.00  per 
gallon.  Outside  White,  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer 
&.  Sealer  White,  Ivory,  Cream,  Buff,  Leather  Brown, 
Dark  Brown,  Sky  Blue,  Light  Gray,  Apple  Green, 
Shutter  Green.  Bronze  Green,  Battleship  Gray, 
Colonial  Yellow,  Barn  Red,  Red  Roof  and  Green 
Roof  Paint. 

In  5-Gallon  Drums  at  $9.75  per  Drum.  Outside 
White.  Flat  White,  Outside  Primer  &.  Sealer  White. 
Battleship  Gray,  Light  Gray,  Shutter  Green.  Barn 
Red,  Green  Roof,  and  Red  Roof  Paint. 

ENAMELS  at  $2.95  per  Gallon.  White  and  Ivory 
Aluminum  Paint.  $3.10  Per  Gallon.  $15.00  5-Gallon 
Drum. 

GUARANTEED  NOT  TO  PEEL  OR  WASH  OFF. 
Shipped  in  case  lot  only.  4-gallons  to  a  case.  Mixed 
colors  0.  K.  No  C.  O.  D.  Send  Check  or  Money 
Order  Freight  Collect. 

URBAN  &  HARTMAN 

2834-40  N.  Rosehill  St.,  Philadelphia  34,  Pa. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  ZW. 


TakeBELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  "custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 

No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post¬ 
card  for  Free  Book.  'How  to  Make  Lumber.’ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  Rif.,  Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  Information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
sizes  available.  Write 


Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
^Hastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers^— 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  — .  FUEL 


Hi  Power 
at  low  cost 


SAVAGE  •  WORCESTER  Power  and  Hand  Lawn  Mawen 


The  ’’ 30-30”  is  the  most 
widely  known  and  used  hi- 
power  cartridge  in  America 
and  is  available  the  country 
over.  For  more  than  50 
years  it  has  proved  its  effec¬ 
tiveness  on  deer  and  medi¬ 
um-size  game. 


mom. 

Bolt  Action  Bop eating  Hi  fie 


From  muzzle  to  butt  plate  the  Savage  “340”  is  a 
fine  hi-power  rifle,  chambered  for  the  ever  depend¬ 
able  “30-30”  cartridge.  Its  handsome,  well  pro¬ 
portioned  walnut  stock,  smooth  operating  bolt 
action  and  disc  elevator  rear  sight  represent  the 
latest  developments  in  modern  gun  design.  And 
.  .  .  Savage  production  methods  make  it  available 
to  you  at  an  amazingly  low  price. 

See  the  Savage  ”340”  (also  available  in  .22  Hornet 
cal.  designated  as  Model  342)  at  your  dealer’s.  No¬ 
tice  the  solid  housing  enclosing  the  bolt  head  and 
chamber  .  .  .  the  round  knob  bolt  handle  directly 
over  the  trigger  for  fast  operation  .  .  .  the  shield 
which  helps  to  protect  the  bolt  from  dirt,  keep  it 
clean;  and  the  many  other  ^ne  gun  features  of  this 
latest  “First  in  the  Field”  value. 

Available  in  two  grades  —  340  Standard  (shown) 
and  340-S  DeLuxe.  DeLuxe  grade  has  fine  check¬ 
ering  on  stock  and  forearm  —  fitted  with  screw 
eyes  for  a  carrying  strap.  Special  sighting  equip¬ 
ment  —  receiver  peep  with  click  adjustment  for 
windage  and  elevation,  disc  elevator  rear,  and 
hooded  front.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  Savage  —  , 
Stevens  —  Fox  Shotguns  and  Rifles. 

Savage  Arms  Corporation,  Firearms  Division 


Following  the  Furrow 

(Continued  from  Page  615) 


sod  stubble  or  old  land;  they  cover 
weeds  and  crop  residue  well  and  can 
be  used  at  fairly  rapid  rates  of 
speed.  Bottoms  for  special  purposes 
may  also  be  obtained.  In  general 
plows  made  for  use  in  sod  alone 
have  large  sloping  moldboards.  Those 
for  stubble  have  shorter,  steeper 
moldboards.  For  sticky  soils,  the 
moldboard  may  be  of  steel  and 
abrupt  curvatures  avoided.  Some 
bottoms  used  on  these  heavy  lands 
are  provided  with  slatted  mold- 
boards,  sometimes  used  in  muck.  In 
gravelly,  sandy  and  loam  soils,  mold- 
boards  may  be  larger  and  more 
curved.  Ploiy  shares  of  varying 
widths  are  used  with  these  mold- 
boards. 

Disc  plows  are  popular  in  the 
South  and  Midwest.  On  these,  large 
discs  replace  the  usual  bottom  with 
its  .share  and  moldboard.  Some  are 
single  discs  attached  to  the  frame  of 
the  tractor.  Some  plows  have  several 
discs  and  are  drawn  behind.  Disc 
plows  are  efficient  in  sand,  loam,  and 
silt  soils.  They  are  not  much  used  in 
the  stony  soils  of  the  Northeast. 

Plow  Adjustments 

The  farmer  of  yesterday  took  great 
pride  in  the  appearance  of  his 
plowed  field.  It  showed  his  skill  in 
adjusting  the  plow  to  the  team.  The 
device  on  the  doubletree  was  raised 
or  lowered  at  the  end  of  the  beam; 
the  traces  were  hooked  short  or  long, 
depending  on  the  size  of  the  horses 
and  the  depth  of  plowing  desired. 
The  coulter  and  jointer  were  ad¬ 
justed  to  do  their  work  efficiently. 

The  quality  of  plowing  done  by 
farmers  today  also  depends  on  plow 
adjustments.  Plows  fastened  to  the 
frame  of  the  tractor  are  adjusted 
when  they  leave  the  dealer.  If  they 
are  properly  attached  to  the  tractor, 
they  are  properly  adjusted  for  plow¬ 
ing  as  long  as  nothing  loosens  up. 
Even  so,  a  tractor  operator  should 
understand  the  principles  of  plow 
adjustment.  Some  plows  of  one,  two, 
or  three  bottoms,  when  pulled  be¬ 
hind  tractors,  are  often  condemned 
for  poor  work  when  proper  adjust¬ 
ments  would  correct  the  difficulty. 
Plows  come  from  the  factory  ad¬ 
justed  to  work  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  They  may  need  adjusting  for 
the  specific  conditions  in  which  they 
are  used. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
specific  instructions  here  for  ad¬ 
justing  all  plows  to  all  conditions. 
However,  some  principles  may  be 
cited.  For  most,  crops  the  soil  is 
plowed  from  six  to  eight  inches  deep. 
Plow  bottoms  come  in  sizes  to  turn  a 
furrow  12  to  14  or  16  inches  wide. 
Usually  the  depth  is  about  half  the- 
width  of  the  furrow.  This  turns  the 
slice  up  and  lays  it  at  a  45  degree 
angle.  If  a  wider  furrow  is  cut,  it  is 
not  turned  enough.  Narrower  ones 
are  turned  over  too  far  for  the  best 
distribution  of  organic  matter  in  the 
soil.  As  the  location  of  the  hitch  on 
walking  plows  was  important,  for 
draft  as  well  as  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  so  is  it  important  on  tractor 
plows.  Hitched  incorrectly  the  plow 
draws  harder,  uses  more  fuel,  plows 
more  slowly,  and  wears  the  plow 
more. 

Authorities  on  plows  indicate  that 
the  center  of  load  on  a  single  plow, 
drawn  behind  a  tractor,  is  a  couple 
of  inches  from  the  shin  near  the 
joint  of  the  share  and  the  moldboard. 
For  easiest  plowing,  the  line  of  draft 
should  be  straight  from  that  center 
of  load  to  the  draw  bar  on  the  trac¬ 
tor.  The  center  of  draft  changes 
under  different  conditions.  When 
two,  three,  or  four  bottom  plows  are 
drawn,  the  center  of  load  moves 
toward  the  right  side  of  the  plow. 
The  adjustment  is  more  difficult  but 
can  be  made  by  following  directions 
obtained  with  the  plow.  Hitches  too 
far  to  the  right  or  the  left  from  the 
center  of  load  will  bring  pressures 
on  the  land  sides  of  the  plows,  or 
on  the  moldboard  or  a  side  draft  on 
the  tractor  itself. 

If  the  hitch  on  the  plow  is  too 
high,  there  is  excess  weight  on  the 
front  wheels  of  the  plow,  and  the 
bottom  may  be  tipped  too  far  for¬ 
ward  and  cause  poor  scouring  of  the 
moldboard.  If  the  hitch  is  too  low, 
too  much  weight  is  thrown  on  the 
rear  wheel  or  on  the  heel  of  the 
rear  landside. 

Coulters  cut  tough  sod  and  roots 
and  relieve  pressure  on  the  shin  of 
the  plow  bottom.  Some  types  of 


plowing  can  be  done  without  them. 
Most  plows  today  are  equipped  with 
a  rolling  coulter.  These  should  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  depth  of  the  plowing. 
For  furrows  six  inches  deep,  the 
coulter  is  set  with  the  axle  of  the 
coulter  directly  over  the  point  of  the 
share,  and  with  the  edge  of  the 
coulter  one  and  a  half  inches  above 
it.  The  deeper  the  furrow,  the  higher 
and  farther  to  the  rear  the  coulter  is 
adjusted. 

Jointers  are  sometimes  used  to  aid 
in  turning  crop  residue  under.  Its 
point  should  be  set  as  close  to  the 
side  of  the  rolling  coulter  as  possi¬ 
ble,  but  not  touching  it.  The  heel 
should  be  a  little  farther  away  go 
that  weeds  and  trash  will  not  collect 
between  them. 

Adjustment  of  the  rear  wheel  .(if 
there  is  one)  will  help  determine  the 
depth  of  the  furrow.  It  should  run 
against  the  side  and  the  bottom  of 
the  furrow,  and  it  should  bear  a  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  rear  end  of  the 
plow  as  well  as  part  of  the  pressure 
against  the  furrow  wall.  The  front 
edge  of  the  wheel  should  be  farther 
from  the  furrow  wall  than  the  rear 
to  lighten  pressure  on  land  side.  This 
wheel  or  disc  should  always  be  kept 
clean  by  a  scraper.  .Accumulated  soil 
will  raise  the  heel  of  the  plow 
bottom. 

The  Care  of  Plows 

A  sharp  share  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment.  On  modern  plows  shares  are 
easily  removed  and  replaced.-  New 
shares  are  so  built  that  the  point 
penetrates  downward.  As  this  point 
wears  off,  it  may  be  difficult,  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  suction  of  the  share, 
to  keep  the  share  in  the  soil.  It  takes 
more  power  to  plow  with  a  worn 
share;  it  sometimes  take  patience. 
Adjusting  a  worn  share  so  that  it 
will  penetrate  the  soil  may  bring  the 
moldboard  to  the  incorrect  angle 
with  the  line  of  travel  and  cause  poor 
scouring  or  poor  turning. 

Plows  need  oil  and  grease  even 
though  they  run  relatively  slowly. 
Bearings  work  under  great  pressure 
and  severe  conditions.  Grit  and  dirt 
cause  wear.  All  bearings  should  be 
oiled  and  greased. 

Plowing  Systems 

The  popular  system  of  plowing 
fields  is  to  strike  off  so-called  “lands” 
by  throwing  the  first  two  furrows 
toward  each  other  to  form  a  ridge  or 
back  furrow,  then  plowing  around 
these,  raising  the  plow  at  the  end 
and  traveling  across  the  unplowed 
land  to  the  other  side.  A  dead  furrow 
between  the  “lands”  results  as  the 
plowing  is  finished. 

The  head  lands  are  plowed  last  by 
going  around  the  field,  or  back  and 
forth  at  the  ends.  When  using  this 
system,  the  “lands”  remain  the  same 
at  subsequent  plowings,  but  ridges 
are  struck  off  in  the  former  dead 
furrow  when  plowing  is  started  next 
time.  Thus  the  former  ridge  becomes 
a  dead  furrow  as  plowing  is  com¬ 
pleted. 

Some  farmers  plow  round  and 
round  a  field  starting  in  the  middle 
with  a  ridge  and  throwing  the  fur¬ 
row  toward  the  middle  of  the  field, 
one  time  the  field  is  plowed.  The 
next  time  they  start  at  the  outside 
and  turn  the  furrow  in  toward  the 
outside  of  the  field. 

Improved  plows  and  methods  of 
plowing  have  greatly  changed 
methods  of  farming.  Greater  areas 
can  be  prepared  for  seed  beds,  better 
crops  can  be  grown,  and  greater  pro¬ 
duction  per  man ‘can  be  attained. 


"All  RIGHT,  DON'T  BELIEVE  ME;  YOU  JUST  COME  „ 
IN  AND  COUNT  THE  DEPENDENTS  YOURSELF/ 
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Grange  News 


Well  over  1,000  patrons,  state  and 
national  officials,  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  36th  annual  New  England 
Grange  Lecturers’  Conference  at  the 
University  of  Massachusetts  at  Am- 
herst. 

National  Master  Herschel  D.  New¬ 
som,  addressing  the  conference,  said 
in  part:  “The  greatest  danger  to 
America  is  division  and  class 
struggle,  and  the  greatest  contribu¬ 
ting  factor  to  this  division  and  chaos, 
is  the  use  of  political  force  rather 
than  logic  and  reason.” 

Mr.  Newsom  quoted  a  prominent 
labor  leader  as  saying  that,  unless 
the  country  gets  effective  price  con¬ 
trol  with  rollbacks  and  subsidies, 
labor  will  get  more  wage  increases 
than  this  country  ever  heard  of  be¬ 
cause  it  has  the  power  to  get  them. 
“Such  dependence  on  power  in  place 
of  reliance  on  justice  and  reason,” 
Mr.  Newsom  said,  “is  a  major  threat 
to  America  and  the  whole  mobili¬ 
zation  effort.” 


A  Grange  event  of  exceptional 
interest  recently  took  place  in 
Connecticut,  where  Mattabessett 
Grange  Hall  at  Middletown  was  the 
scene  of  the  reunion  of  the  Grange 
party  which  made  the  coast-to-coast 
trip  to  the  Sacramento  session  in 
November,  1949,  following  a  similar 
reunion  held  last  Summer,  at  East- 
hampton,  Mass.  That  occasion  proved 
so  enjoyable  that  all  expressed  a 
wish  to  have  it  made  an  annual 
event,  and  the  Middletown  gathering 
was  the  result,  with  105  persons 
registered,  of  whom  95  had  been 
members  of  the  Sacramento  party. 
An  afternoon  and  evening  session 
made  the  day  a  complete  success.  At 
the  business  meeting  Everett  Walker 
of  Middletown,  a  member  of  West- 
field  Grange,  was  elected  president; 
Mrs.  Wallace  Batchelder  of  Hampton 
Falls,  N.  H.,  vice-pres.;  the  Misses 
Cecil  and  Leta  Wedge  of  Leominister, 
Mass.,  secy,  and  treas.;  and  Mrs. 
Minnie  McCarthy  of  Danvers,  Mass., 
historian. 

An  estimated  2,000  Patrons  and 
friends  recently  attended  Connecti¬ 
cut’s  19th  Grange  Sunday  at  Storrs. 
The  new  Grange  hall  was  dedicated 
with  an  impressive  ceremony. 


More  than  100  friends  recently 
paid  tribute  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willard 
Brown  of  Belvidere,  Allegany 
County,  N.  Y.,  in  honor  of  their  50th 
wedding  anniversai'y.  The  couple 
was  tendered  a  reception  by  Belmont 
Grange  of  which  both  are  members. 
Among  many  other  gifts,  the  guests 
of  honor  were  presented  by  their 
fellow  patrons  with  life  member¬ 
ships  in  Belmont  Grange. 

Grange  members  of  Washington 
County  were  recently  saddened  at 
the  death  of  their  fii'st  Grange 
Deputy,  Sidney  J.  Potter.  An  active 
Grange  worker  for  nearly  50  years 
and  always  referred  to  as  “Father 
Potter,”  he  had  organized  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Granges  in  the  county, 
most  of  them  during  horse-and- 
buggy  days  when  it  took  two  days  to 


get  to  these  Granges  and  re¬ 
turn.  A  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Pomona  Grange  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  late 
“Father  Potter”  had  missed  few  of 
its  meetings  until  his  health  failed. 


The  Upper  Bucks  County,  Pa., 
Grange  No.  50  recently  met  at  the 
Great  Swamp  Grange  Hall  at  Spin- 
nerstown.  The  Master,  Chester 
Martin  of  Chalfont,  conducted  the 
business  session.  It  was  decided  to 
give  a  donation  to  the  Cancer  Drive 
and  also  towards  the  Juvenile 
Grange  Camp. 

With  111  people  present,  the  re¬ 
cent  Cambria-Blair  Counties’  joint 
Grange  meeting  was  held  at  Buck- 
horn  Grange  Hall  near  Wilmore. 
The  program  for  the  evening  was 
presented  by  members  of  Blair 
County  Grange  and  was  in  charge  of 
the  County  Lecturer,  Marjorie  Slick, 
who  is  a  member  of  North  Woodbury 
Subordinate  Grange.  “Freedom”  was 
the  theme  of  the  program. 


Widespread  sorrow  was  recently 
occasioned  throughout  the  Rhode 
Island  Grange  membership  by  news 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ethel  D.  Sher¬ 
man  of  Portsmouth,  wife  of  former 
State  Master,  Arthur  A.  Sherman. 
Many  of  the  older  members  in  the 
National  Grange  will  pleasantly  re¬ 
call  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherman,  who 
represented  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island  in  National  Grange  councils 
from  1931  to  1935. 

Narragansett,  R.  I.,  Juvenile  re¬ 
cently  observed  its  first  anniversary 
in  the  Grange  hall.  Organized  with 
27  juveniles  and  16  honorary  juven¬ 
iles,  the  membership  has  grown  to  43 
juveniles  and  23  honorary  members. 
Mrs.  J.  Alfred  Lawson,  State  Super¬ 
intendent,  was  present  and  cut  the 
birthday  cake. 


Union  Pomona  recently  held  its 
annual  Go-to-Church  Sunday  at 
Goffstown,  N.  H.  Charles  M.  Gardner, 
High.  Priest  Emeritus,  was  guest 
speaker. 

Deputy  Joseph  L.  Evans  of  West 
Swanzey  recently  lost  his  home  and 
all  belongings  by  fire.  A  benefit  pro¬ 
gram  was  held  under  the  direction 
of  Mary  Turner,  Lecturer  of  Union 
Pomona.  Contributions  were  received 
from  state  officers,  deputies,  Grange 
committee  members,  and  Patrons  and 
friends  in  attendance.  A  splendid 
program  was  presented  and  a  goodly 
sum  of  money  turned  over  to  Brother 
and  Sister  Evans. 


Another  Juvenile  Grange  has  been 
organized  at  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  The 
Subordinate  Grange  observed  its  80th 
anniversary  this  past  Summer.  When 
the  hall  burned  in  1940  and  with  it 
all  the  juvenile  equipment,  the  young 
people’s  activities  were  discontinued 
until  this  year. 

Fall  Mountain  Juvenile  Grange 
has  a  unique  project.  A  $25  medicine 
fund  is  kept  for  the  use  of  any  child 
in  the  vicinity  of  Bellows  Falls  who 
needs  medicine  and  is  unable  to  pay 
for  it.  D. 


Wattannick  Grange,  P.  of  H.  No.  327  near  New  Hudson,  Hillsboro  County, 
New  Hampshire ,  maintains  this  modern,  well  kept  Grange  Hall  as  a  meeting 
place  for  their  many  varied  and  noteworthy  activities. 


TO  HELP  YOU  IN  YOUR  PLANNING 
SCORES  OF 


*]cUaI 

BUILDINGS 


IN  THE  WEYERHAEUSER  4-SQUARE 
FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 


If  you  plan  to  build  this  fall,  you 
will  find  designs  for  every  type  of 
farm  building,  service  equipment, 
as  well  as  many  new  farm  homes  in 
the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service  .  .  .  available  at 


the  office  of  your  4-Square  Lumber 
Dealer.  See  it.  Study  the  designs. 
Select  the  plan  you  like.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  free  booklets  on  modem 
farm  homes  or  service  buildings. 


FARM  BUILDING 
BOOK 


FARM  HOME 
BOOK 

L _ 


-  RNY  1051 

s,.  Po„  ~ 

:  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book  □ 
Farm  Home  Book  I — i 


>  Please  send  me 


Name _ 


Address- 
Town — 


State- 


COSTS  ASIIITIEAS 


TIME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZERS 

BROADCASTER 


Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES 


SWEDESBORO,  1,  N.  J 


SMEWO- 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER.  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


SAVE  TIME  &  MONEY 


DOLLYDALE 

SCOOP-SCALE 


Ideal  for: 

Dairy  Farmers . . 

Poultrymen.... 

Hog  Raisers.... 

Orchardists ..... 

Accurate  weight— automat¬ 
ically.  Scale  inside  handle. 
Rugged,  precision  made. 
Guaranteed  to  pay  for  itself 
in  first  month  or  money 
back.  Send  for  booklet, 

THE  ROBSON  CORP.,  7  E.  45th  St.  N.  Y 


*7.50 

Postpaid  if 
cash  with  order 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  for  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St.,  Cambridge  39.  Mass. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 


DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


7  prices 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city.  - 

Dealerships  available  — »  Dealers  write  us 

(^0  AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  F-7,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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“  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


The  Peaceful  Season 

THIS  is  the  peaceful  season.  The  busy  days 
of  haying  and  threshing  and  silo  filling  are 
over  and  done  with.  It 'is  nice  to  be  able  to 
relax  for  a  while  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  bounti¬ 
ful  harvest. 

Autumn  is  a  quiet  time.  Nature  has  com¬ 
pleted  her  task,  and  the  land  is  spent  and  still. 
Even  the  lazy  air  seems  to  echo  the  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  perfume  of  the  fruit  har¬ 
vest  and  the  lazy  spirals  of  leaf  smoke  that 
rise  like  sentinels  on  the  horizon. 

During  these  leisurely  days,  there  is  avail¬ 
able  time  to  fix  fences  and  to  plow  that  flat 
piece  in  the  back  lot  for  early  seeding  next 
Spring.  Any  time  now  the  animals  will  be 
brought  in  from’  range  and  pasture;  so  the 
buildings  must  be  checked  over  carefully 
just  in  case  a  hard  winter  may  be  ahead. 

But  meanwhile,  a  little  time  must  be  given 
to  getting  out  and  oiling  up  the  rifle  and  shot¬ 
gun.  Already  the  pheasant  is  strutting  proud¬ 
ly  in  his  bright  plumage,  and  here  and  there 
a  three-point  buck  can  be  seen  nibbling  the 
fresh  growth  in  a  new  meadow.  The  firing 
pieces  must  be  made  ready  for  the  first  day 
of  the  hunting  season. 

Now  there  is  time  to  lay  our  plans  for  next 
year,  to  try  and  work  in  what  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  get  around  to  in  the  season  just  past. 
The  memory  is  fresh  and  the  bights  are  long. 
That  is  when  the  best  plans  can  be  made. 

There  are  some  who,  thinking  of  Autumn  as 
leaf-falling  time,  regard  it  sadly.  But  certain¬ 
ly  Nature  is  entitled,  as  everyone  else,  to  a 
well-earned  rest.  Must  not  the  land  be  allowed 
to  drowse  quietly  off  into  a  deep  sleep  under 
its  white  blanket? 

This  is  truly  the  peaceful  season,  the  time 
for  reflection  and  self-examination.  It  would 
be  a  blessing  if  man  were  able  to  learn  this 
lesson  from  Nature. 


Current  Poultry  Outlook 

AT  the  recent  Northeastern  Poultry  Pro¬ 
ducers  Council  (NEPPCO)  exposition  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  attention  was  called  to  the 
fact  that  a  greater  supply  of  red  meat  will  be 
available  this  Fall,  which  will  mean  more 
competition  for  the  poultry  raiser. 

So  far  this  year  the  average  price  received 
for  turkeys  has  been  about  15  per  cent  above 
last  year’s  level.  However,  due  to  a  total  in¬ 
crease  of  approximately  16  per  cent  in  turkey 
numbers  a  price  drop  is  likely  to -occur  when 
many  of  these  birds  arrive  on  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  market.  On  the  other  hand,  Christmas 
turkey  prices  are  expected  to  hold  up  well,  as 
compared  with  the  present  market.  By  that 
time  most  commercial  growers  will  have 
greatly  reduced  their  flocks.  Marketwise,  the 
future  for  turkey  raisers  appears  favorable 
because  more  and  more  families  are  eating 
turkey  more  often  instead  of  using  it  just  as 
a  holiday  treat.  The  increasing  demand  for 
young  turkeys,  weighing  from  four  to  eight 
pounds  dressed,  is  being  well  met  by  the 
Beltsville  White.  Improved  methods  of  mer¬ 
chandising,  such  as  ready-to-cook  stuffed 


birds,  turkey  broilers,  turkey  steaks,  smoked 
turkey,  and  turkeys  sold  by  the  half  and 
quarter,  are  all  proving  to  be  of  great  aid  in 
selling  more  turkeys. 

In  spite  of  the  increased  numbers  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  poultry  producers  need  not  be  un¬ 
duly  concerned.  Drumsticks  and  white  meat 
will  continue  to  hold  their  own  against  steaks, 
chops  and  roasts,  so  long  as  a  quality  product 
is  „ attractively  presented  to  consumers.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  consumption  of  poultry 
can  be  stepped  up  from  its  present  figure  of 
around  30  pounds  per  person  per  year  to  50 
pounds,  or  even  more.  There  has  already  been 
an  advance  of  11  per  cent  to  date  over  the 
same  period  in  1950. 

It  is  always  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  there 
are  two  classes  of  poultry  meat  buyers.  First, 
there  are  those  who  have  a  special  preference 
for  poultry  meat  and  also  have  enough  money 
to  buy  it  no  matter  now  cheap  red  meats  may 
be.  Unfortunately  for  poultrymen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  such  persons  is  not  great.  Then  there 
are  those  —  the  vast  majority  of  housewives 
—  who  stop  at  meat  counters  and  carefully 
compare  the  prices  of  all  meats  with  those  of 
poultry.  Such  price  comparisons  are,  and  for 
somtime  past  have  been,  favorable  for  poultry. 
If  they  should  remain  so,  and  the  prospects 
are  that  they  will  for  some  time  to  come,  then 
the  possible  increased  consumption  of  poultry 
meat,  as  forecast,  is  not  excessive. 

The  number  of  eggs  eaten  this  year  in  the 
United  States  is  expected  to  be  slightly  over 
400  per  person,  or  about  a  dozen  more  than 
the  amount  consumed  last  year.  It  is  probable 
that  a  still  further  advance  for  egg  consump¬ 
tion  will  be  made  next  year,  due  to  continu¬ 
ing  high  levels  of  employment  and  increasing 
incomes. 

Even  though  the  denfand  for  both  poultry 
and  eggs  is  on  the  rise,  proper  management 
will  be  essential  in  order  to  make  a  profit. 
There  is  bound  to  be  an  advance  in  feed  prices. 
Feed  grains  will  be  tight  due  to  the  increased 
numbers  of  livestock  and  poultry.  In  addition, 
labor  and  equipment  will  no  doubt  continue 
to  pursue  their  upward  price  trend  for  at  least 
another  year.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  use  good  feeds  properly,  keep  only  high 
producing  layers  in  the  hen  houses,  as  well 
as  healthy  and  efficient  growing  chicks  and 
broilers  in  the  brooders  and  batteries,  fit  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  best  available  market  require¬ 
ments,  maintain  and  improve  quality,  plan 
carefuly,  and  above  all,  not  become  over  ex¬ 
tended  financially. 


Puppy  for  President? 

ACCORDING  to  a  member  of  the  so-called 
liberal  Republican  wing  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Republican  presidential 
nominee  in  1952  must,  in  addition  to  having 
other  good  qualities,  be  able  to  demonstrate 
that  he  is  as  friendly  as  a  puppy. 

During  our  170  years  as  a  republic,  we 
have  had  good  presidents  and  poor  ones,  al¬ 
though  the  majority  have  proved  to  be  men 
of  comparatively  superior  stature.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  however,  there  has  been  a  tendency 
in  the  past  couple  of  decades,  on  the  part  of 
presidents  and  aspirants  to  the  office,  as  well 
as  by  their  associates,  to  appeal  to  voters  on 
the  basis  of  glamor  and  as  an  ample  provider 
of  security  and  good  works.  Even  sadder,  the 
voter  has  responded  favorably  to  this  treat¬ 
ment  and  thus  the  whirl  has  continued,  the 
one  selfishly  bestowing  more  and  more,  the 
other  unthinkingly  seeking  -and  demanding 
without  limit. 

The  end  need  not  be  to  far  distant  when  a 
citizen’s  only  requirements  will  be  the  fulfill¬ 
ment  of  his  physical  appetites.  A  sense  of 
duty,  the  recognition  of  privileges,  a  code  of 
sound  ethics,  and  the  exercise  of  the  faculties 
of  intelligence  can  be  forgotten  much  more 
quickly  than  they  are  acquired  —  and  they 
will  be  forgotten  if  this  “bread  and  circuses” 
philosophy  is  allowed  to  continue. 

Most  of  the  men  in  government  do  not  seem 
to  be  brave  enough  to  meet  this  issue  squarely 
and  block  the  trend;  otherwise,  they  would 
not  now  be  looking  for  a  candidate  “as  friend¬ 
ly  as  a  puppy.”  A  stern  obligation  is  there¬ 
fore  placed  on  each  and  every  one  of  us  as 
citizens  to  see  to  it  that  this  glamor  appeal 
be  rejected  and  that  we  force  ourselves  to 
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recognize  and  abide  by  the  basic  principles 
on  which  this  republic  was  founded  and  the 
practical  application  of  which  made  it  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world. 

The  alternative  is  not  at  all  pleasant  to 
think  about.  We  all  know  what  happened 
while  Nero  fiddled. 


Fall  Set  Strawberries 

IN  recents  tests  carried  on  at  the  Geneva 
Experiment  Station,  strawberries  set  out 
in  the  Fall  produced  20  per  cent  more  fruit 
than  plants  set  out  in  the  Spring.  It  was  found 
that  fall-set  plants  become  established  more 
quickly  in  the  Spring  and  send  out  runners 
sooner  and  in  greater  numbers  than  plants  set 
out  in  the  Spring.  It  is  these  early  runners 
which  produce  the  bulk  of  the  following  sea¬ 
son’s  fruit. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  as  late  as 
November,  but  they  must  be  mulched  for 
winter  protection.  The  plants  must  then  be 
well  mulched  again  the  next  Fall.  Plants  set 
this  Fall  will  not  bear  a  full  crop  of  fruit 
until  1953. 

This  extra  mulching  and  the  fact  that 
plants  are  not  as  easily  obtainable  in  the  Fall 
as  in  the  Spring  are  the  only  disadvantages  of 
fall  planting  in  New  York  State.  On  the  plus 
side  is  the  fact  that  there  are  several  weeks 
in  the  Fall  to  set  out  strawberries  when  the 
pressure  of  other  farm  work  is  not  so  great  as 
it  is  in  the  Spring.  Soil  conditions  are  also 
normally  more  favorable  in  the  Fall. 


One  Case  of  Reduced  Taxes 

OUTH  DAKOTA  may  be  considered  a 
relatively  unimportant  State  in  contrast 
to  the  many  other  more  populous  and  busy 
States,  but  it  is  entitled  to  a  great  deal  more 
credit  than  its  bigger  brothers  in  the  handling 
of  its  money  affairs. 

In  announcing  an  annual  tax  decrease  of 
$8,000,000,  South  Dakota  is  living  up  to  the 
promise  made  to  its  residents  only  a  few 
years  ago.  At  that  time,  additional  taxes  were 
levied  to  take  care  of  bonuses  fo”  war 
veterans.  These  bonuses  have  now  been  fully 
paid,  and  the  'taxes  are  therefore  being 
eliminated. 

If  the  Federal  Government  and  a  few  more 
State  governments  followed,  or  even  tried  to 
follow,  the  example  of  South  Dakota  and  did 
a  little  pruning  of  useless  expenditures  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  to  impose  heavier  taxes  on 
the  plea  of  emergencies  which  never  cease 
to  exist,  the  people  would  have  a  lot  more 
faith  in  their  elected  officials. 


What  Farmers  Say 

I  have  just  recently  returned  after  a  most 
interesting  inspection  trip  through  the  Corn  Belt. 
Saw  several  hundred  acres  of  sterile  tassel  hy¬ 
brid  seed  production.  Late  last  month  corn  looked 
better  than  ever  in  Central  Illinois  but  was 
suffering  from  too  much  water  and  cool  weather 
in  northern  Iowa  and  Minnesota.  Apparently  frost 
had  held  off  and  they  will  have  a  fair  crop.  Soy 
beans  were  also  very  late  but  may  come  through. 
Oats  and  hay  were  very  heavy  but  hard  to  cure. 

Lots  of  nice  looking  cattle  and  hogs  every¬ 
where.  It  looks  like  we  will  eat  for  some  time 
yet  to  come.  d.  f  .j. 


Brevities  ' 

“Say  not,  I  will  do  so  to  him  as-  he  hath  done 
to  me:  I  will  render  to  the  man  according  to  his 
work.”  —  Proverbs  24:29. 

If  canned  goods  are  bought  by  the  case  instead 
of  in  small  lots,  a  substantial  saving  can  often  be 
made.  Home  canned,  farm  grown  products, 
though,  are  the  best  of  all. 

It  will  pay  to  check  and  make  note  of  the  re¬ 
sults  obtained  in  this  year’s  garden  with  varieties, 
insecticides,  weed  controls,  spacing,  plowing  or 
spading  and  all  other  garden  factors.  Consider 
them  next  season  before  getting  the  garden  ready. 

It  is  probable  that  farm  fires  will  take  a  total 
of  3,500  or  more  lives  and  destroy  at  least  $102 
million  worth  of  property  during  1951.  Most  of 
these  fires  could  be  prevented  by  observing  proper 
precautions.  Be  sure  to  keep  up  adequate  insur¬ 
ance. 

A  new  Cornell  bulletin  concerning  the  various 
phases  of  sheep  production  is  now  available  with¬ 
out  charge  to  New  York  State  farmers.  This 
publication,  called  Cornell  Bulletin  No.  828,  may 
be  obtained  by  requesting  same  from  the  Mailing 
Room,  Roberts  Hall,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
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Barring  outright  war  which  fortu¬ 
nately  is  not  expected  in  the  near 
future,  farmers  are  going  to  have  to 
use  more  good  common  sense  with 
their  "acreages  in  order  to  do  very 
well  in  respect  to  earnings.  That  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion 
in  both  government  and  financial 
circles,  following  the  last  Agricult¬ 
ural  Price  report,  issued  at  the  end 
of  September. 

The  report  did  not  have  anything 
very  much  startling  or  new  in  it, 
but  not  long  after  the  figures  were 
made  public,  reaction  had  jelled  into 
some  rather  significant  comments. 
Average  farm  prices  were  shown  to 
have  fallen  22  points  from  the  all- 
time  record  high  in  February  of  this 
year,  while  the  prices  farmers  pay 
stood  at  only  one  point  below  the 
May,  1951  record  high.  Farmers  were 
getting,  on  the  average,  just  three  per 
cent  over  parity,  which  was  two  per 
cent  less  than  on  the  comparable 
date  of  last  year. 

The  last  report  merely  continued 
the  trend  toward  lower  farm  prices 
which  has  been  in  full  swing  since 
March,  and  the  story  would  be  much 
worse  except  for  strong  cattle  prices. 
Beef  cattle  were  at  149  per  cent  of 
parity;  veal  calves  at  148  per  cent; 
lambs  at  137  per  cent. 

Actually,  despite  changes  in 
methods  of  figuring  parity  designed 
to  reflect  more  adequately  the 
greater  expense  of  producing  live¬ 
stock  and  livestock  products,  the  93 
per  cent  of  parity  which  milk  was 
bringing  dairy  farmers  on  September 
15  was  much  less  favorable  to  them 
than  was  the  86  per  cent  which 
wheat  was  bringing  to  crop  farmers. 

The  chief  feed  crop,  com,  was  at 
94  per  cent  of  parity  average  prices 
on  September  15.  Grain  sorghums 
were  at  71  per  cent,  rye  at  82  per 
cent,  barley  77  per  cent,  oats  79  per 
cent.  Butterfat,  in  cream,  was  bring¬ 
ing  only  90  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
grains  had  remained  about  the  same 
during  the  month  August  15  to  Sep¬ 
tember  15.  Butterfat  lost  four  per 
cent  and  milk  lost  two  per  cent  in 
their  relationship  to  parity. 

The  economists  seem  to  think  that 
the  lesson  of  the  last  price  report, 
coming  on  top  of  so  many  older  re¬ 
ports  all  telling  the  same  story  of 
farm  price  declines,  is  that  farmers 
can  no  longer  merely  increase  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  same  products  in  order 
to  build  their  earnings.  It  is  rather 
generally  agreed  that  the  prospects 
for  most  farmers  are  favorable  and 
will  continue  to  be  favorable  for 
some  time  to  come  .  .  .  with  only 
the  automatic  element  removed. 
Needed  now  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
it  is  believed,  is  a  genuine  effort  to 
understand  price  trends  and  supply- 
demand  situations  .  .  .  followed  by 
considerable  thought  about  the  best 
profit-producing  uses  for  acreage. 

Just  about  one  month  ago  Sen. 
James  P.  Kern  (R.,  Mo.)  introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  “a  full  and 
complete  investigation”  of  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  funds  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Nothing  has  been  done 
about  it  in  the  meantime.  But  neither 
Kem  nor  Sen.  John  J.  Williams  (R., 
Del.),  whose  charges  concerning  the 
St.  Louis  Land  Bank  and  the  Mid- 
West  Storage  Company  started  the 
latest  furor,  are  complaining  at  all 
about  delays. 

There  is  a  story  behind  this  con¬ 
tentment  with  inaction. 

The  fact  is  that  a  subcommittee  has 
already  been  appointed  by  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  to  look  into 
the  St.  Louis  situation  and  the  gener¬ 
al  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
storage  set-up.  The  subcommittee 
consists  of  Sens.  Allen  J.  Ellender 
(D.,  La.),  chairman  of  the  group  and 
of  the  full  Agriculture  Committee  as 
well,  Olin  D.  Johnston  (D.,  S.  C.), 
Spessard  L.  Holland  (D.,  Fla.),  Hu¬ 
bert  H.  Humphrey  (D.,  Minn.), 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.),  Edward 
J.  Thye  (R.,  Minn.),  and  Kem  him¬ 
self.  There  is  only  one  Senator, 
Humphrey,  on  that  list  with  any 
great  record  of  friendship  for 
Brannan.  Balancing  him  is  just  one, 
Kem,  who  is  particularly  bitter  in 
opposition. 

The  significant  part  of  the  entire 
situation  is  the  fact  that  the  sub¬ 


committee  will  not  even  start  its 
work  until  well  into  1952,  a  year  of 
a  national  election  in  which  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan  is  expected  to  be  quite 
active  in  speechmaking  around  the 
nation.  In  other  words,  the  Demo- 
cratic-led  Senate  Agriculture  Com¬ 
mittee  is  readying  a  deliberate  effort 
to  embarrass  Brannan  politically  at 
a  time  when  it  will  hurt  the  most. 

Williams’  charges,  which  led  to 
the  Kem  resolution,  held  that  Mid- 
West  Storage  and  Realty  of  Kansas 
City  leased  buildings  from  the  War 
Assets  Administration  for  less  than 
$1,000  per  month  and  then  turned 
around  and  charged  CCC  $382,201.11 
for  20  months’  rent  covering  the 
same  buildings. 

Said  Kem,  “this  follows  a  dis¬ 
closure  that  22  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  St.  Louis  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  speculation  in  oil  interests 
in  lands  in  which  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  and  its  agencies  were 
interested.” 

%  *  *  *  He 

Milk  prices  were  the  issue  as  the 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  tangled 
for  the  first  time  with  a  State  regula¬ 
tory  body. 

The  Pennsylvania  Milk  Commis¬ 
sion  permitted  dairies  in  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Erie  and  Johnstown- Altoona 
areas  to  raise  bottled  milk  prices  a 
half  cent  per  quart  higher  than  OPS 
ceilings.  OPS  had  turned  down  the 
full  requested  increases  because  not 
all  of  the  increase  was  to  go  to  the 
dairy  farmers.  There  farmers  were 
to  get  only  JO  cents  cwt.  increase, 
where  the  retail  increase  would 
equal  92  cents.  OPS  approved  the 
part  going  to  farmers  automatically, 
since  no  ceilings  can  reflect  less  than 
100  per  cent  of  parity,  but  they 
would  not  approve  the  increase  in 
handling  charges.  The  Pennsylvania 
Commission  told  the  dairies  to  go 
ahead  and  raise  their  prices  without 
OPS  approval. 

Now  OPS  takes  to  the  courts,  cit¬ 
ing  a  World  War  II  case  in  which 
OPA  got  a  ruling  that  Federal  regu¬ 
lations  take  precedence  over  State 
rulings  in  such  matters.  Hearings  on 
the  OPS  request  for  an  injunction 
against  the  increase  began  October  8. 

The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  is 
expected  to  issue  any  day  a  ceiling 
price  regulation  covering  eggs.  Eggs 
were  at  93  per  cent  of  parity  in  the 
last  farm  price  report,  and  ceilings 
cannot  be  imposed  at  levels  under 
100  per  cent  of  parity.  But  OPS  ex¬ 
pected  egg  prices  to  go  up  and  it 
wants  to  be  ready  with  a  price  con¬ 
trol  plan. 

The  plan,  when  announced,  will 
consist  of  a  zone  system,  whereby 
there  will  be  differentials  above  a 
midwest  base  zone.  Ceilings  would 
be  lower  in  heavy-production  Spring 
months  and  higher  in  low  production 
Fall  months,  and  there  would  be 
some  attempt  to  make  differentials 
based  on  quality  of  the  eggs.  A 
similar  pricing  plan  was  in  effect 
during  the  last  war. 

*  *.  *  *  * 

Other  OPS  actions,  one  taken  and 
one  expected  shortly,  would  add  a 
bit  to  the  price  of  fertilizers. 

Early  this  month  OPS  made  public 
a  new  pricing  formula  covering  agri¬ 
cultural  liming  materials  under 
which  prices  would  be  higher  pretty 
much  across  the  board.  No  estimates 
of  the  amount  of  the  price  rise  were 
made,  but  it  was  termed  necessary 
“to  relieve  hardship  in  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  the  industry  and  help  assure 
availability  of  supplies.” 

The  expected  action  would  add  a 
bit  to  the  price  of  superphosphate 
fertilizers.  An  industry  advisory 
committee  consisting  of  executives 
of  leading  companies  which  manu¬ 
facture  superphosphates,  in  mid- 
September  recommended  to  OPS  that 
it  adopt  “a  tailored  regulation”  for 
the  manufacturers  permitting  the 
superphosphate  industry  to  add  a 
flat  increase  “of  so  many  cents  per 
unit”  to  their  pre-Korean  prices  to 
cover  increases  in  manufacturing 
costs  since  that  time. 

OPS  officials  did  not  commit 
themselves  at  the  time,  but  several 
factors  point  to  quick  granting  of 
the  increase.  Chief  among  these  is  a 
desire  for  as  much  production  as 
possible,  in  view  of  superphosphate 
shortages.  Existing  wage  contracts 
in  the  industry  come  up  for  review 
during  the  closing  months  of  this 
year.  Also,  use  of  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  industry  may  be  curbed,  and  this 
would  add  to  unit  costs. 

Harry  Lando 


Step  up  Milk  Production  with 


AUTOMATIC  VENTILATION 

Promote  Comfort,  Health,  Sanitation 


NEW  TWO-SPEED  SIDE  WALL  FAN 


Gives  you  a  big  19" 
fan  with  two  speeds 
—  840  and  1 1 40 
r.p.m.  —  for  more 
uniform  ventilation. 
Has  free  air  delivery 
of  177,000  cu.  ft. 
per  hour  at  high 
speed.  Built  for  years 
of  dependable,  effi¬ 
cient  service.  Easy  to 
install. 


NEW  JAMESWAY  THERMOSTAT 


Assures  accurate  tem¬ 
perature  control 
automatically.  Has 
off,  on  and  tempera¬ 
ture  settings.  Choice 
of  high  (60-90°)  or 
low  (35-60°)  range 
models.  Can  be  used 
with  time  switch  if 
desired. 


You  can’t  expect  continued  top  milk 
production  from  your  cows  if  you 
make  them  work  in  a  damp,  stagnant 
barn.  They  need  fresh,  clean  air  .  .  . 
lots  of  it!  Thirty  cows  need  2V2  mil¬ 
lion  cu.  ft.  of  air  each  24  hours. 

This  is  why  Jamesway  automatic 
ventilation  pays  for  itself  quickly.  It 
removes  moisture-laden  air  .  .  .  takes 
foul,  germ-holding  air  and  barn  odors 
out  .  .  .  brings  in  fresh  air  without 
causing  drafts.  Jamesway  ventilation 
helps  you  keep  more  even  tempera¬ 
tures  .  .  .  conserving  a  cow’s  heat  for 
maximum  milk  production  .  .  .  saving 
feed,  too.  And  what’s  more,  by  keep¬ 
ing  your  barn  dryer,  it  cuts  building 
depreciation.  Also  gives  you  a  better 
place  to  work! 

Remember,  your  Jamesway  dealer 
is  the  man  to  see!  He’ll  show  you  how 
Jamesway  automatic  ventilation  can 
help  you  step  up  milk  production  and 
boost  your  dairy  profits. 


Jamesway 


Town  . 


State 


Mount  Joy,  Pa. 

Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis.  Los  Angeles  63,  Calif. 

JAMES  MFG.  CO.,  Dept,  RN-1C51,  Ft.  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Please  send  me  your  new  free  folder  on  Jamesway 
Automatic  Ventilation. 

Name  . . . 


/  would  also  like  additional  Information  on  the  Jamesway  time-saving  equipment  checked  below . 


0  Water  Cups  Q  Barn  Cleaner  Q  Milking  Stalls  Q  Hog  Equipment  Q  Poultry  Equipment 
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Get  TWICE  the  building 
in  HALF  the  time 


Any  type  of  covering  may  be  used  —  wood 
shingles,  composition  roofing,  metal  roofing. 


Build  with  RILCO  UTILITY  RAFTERS 


0  “Just  about  twice  as  strong  as 
buildings  erected  the  conventional 
way!”  So  say  farmers  about  their 
Rilco-framed  machine  sheds,  stor¬ 
age  buildings,  barns.  Rilco  replaces 
old-fashioned  rafters,  braces,  posts 
with  glued  laminated  rafters  con¬ 
tinuous  from  foundation  to  roof 
ridge.  This  means  greater  resist¬ 


ance  to  wind  and  snow  loads  and 
100%  usable,  post  free  interiors. 
Rilco  Rafters  go  up  much  faster 
because  they  are  cut  to  exact 
lengths,  drilled  for  hardware.  No 
cutting  or  fitting  needed. 

Beat  the  spring  building  rush  by 
talking  to  your  Rilco  dealer  about 
the  new  buildings  you  need. 


RILCO 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 

601C  BROOKS  BUILDING  •  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Please  tell  me  how  Rilco  Rafters  can  be  used  in: 

□  Machine  Sheds  □  Poultry  Houses 
.  □  Barns  □  Grain  Storage  Buildings 


Name_ 

Town_ 


County 


JR.F.D.. 
JState _ 


RATS 

with 

guaranteed  ASL 


I 


B  ANAR  AT 


made 

with 


warfarin 


Amazing 
Univ.  0.1  Wis. 
discovery 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  and  MOUSE  KILLER  Known 

Results  almost  unbelievable.  No  bait-shyness  — 
keep  eating  until  they  all  die,  Choice  of  2  forms: 

BANARAT  BITS  —  ready-to-use  pel¬ 
lets.  New  bait  formula:  1-lb.  self- 
service  bag  $1;  5- lb.,  S3. 95; 
4-oz.  Mouse  Bits,  50  cents. 
BANARAT  PREMIX —  mix 
with  any  acceptable  bait. 
1/4-lb,  makes  5  lbs.  bait,$1.75; 
Big  Vj-lb.  makes  10  lbs., $3.00 
Ask  for  genuine  BANARAT  by 
name,  at  your  dealer’s  or) 
write  American  Scientific  Lab-1 
oratories,  Madison  1,  Wis. 


LARSON’S 

Flexible  -  Nonirritating 
Polyethylene  Plastic 

TEAT  TUBES 


Easy  to  insert.  Stays  in  teat  for 
milking  with  removable  cap.  Im¬ 
mobilizes  teat  orifice.  Aids  in 
healing  injured  tissues.  Reduces 
danger  of  infection.  2  Teat  Tubes 
$1.00  postpaid. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR 
ORDER  FROM  ADV.,  GIVING 
DEALER’S  NAME,  ADDRESS. 


DR.  LARSON’S  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL 


128  SO.  VINE  ST.  FERGUS  FALLS,  MINN. 


HOOF  ROT? 

CANKER  -THRUSH 

A  powerful  antiseptic  for 
stubborn  hoof  conditions, 
fungus  infections.  Easy 
to  apply — pour  it  on.  Big 
12  oz.  bottle  —  $  1.00  at 
your  dealer’s,  or  mailed 
postpaid.  H.  W.  NAYLOR 
CO.,  Morris  11,  N.Y. 


STEEL  PIPE  FOR  SALE 

NEW  or  USED  —  SUITABLE  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES 
H.  SCHWARTZ  &  SONS 
2235  NORTH  BODINE  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA  33,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Regent  9-8296 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


MANUFACTURERS 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Bel  Air,  Maryland 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


SMELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  —  Send  $2.00  for 

Special  Introductory  six  pound  package  original 
Magic  Hybrid  Yeast,  postage  prepaid,  for  poultry, 
livestock,  dogs.  Greater  Production,  better  health. 

MAGIC  YEAST  COMPANY,  BERLIN.  PENNA. 


Photo:  Photo.  Art  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


John  Cowling  was  selected  as  this  year’s  most  typical  farmer  at  the  1951 
Trenton  Fair.  Manager  of  H.  H.  Diefendorfs  High  Hollow  Farm,  Newton, 
Sussex  County,  Cowling  has  charge  of  375  acres  of  farm  land,  as  well  as  the 
large  herd  of  registered  Guernseys,  Duroc  hogs  and  Dorset  sheep.  He  is 
shown  leading  two  of  the  High  Hollow  Guernseys  into  the  show  ring. 


The  New  Jersey  State  Fair 


The  recent  New  Jersey  State  Fair 
had  a  total  attendance  of  396,000 
which  compares  with  last  year’s 
former  record  of  393,000  admissions. 

The  21  Grange  booths  in  the 
Grange  building  presented  very  at¬ 
tractive  displays  and  were  in  close 
competition  throughout.  First  prize 
was  won  by  Monmouth  Grange,  No. 
92,  showing  “Facts  About  Your 
Market  Basket,”  which  featured 
numerous  farm  products  and  average 
prices  received  for  them  by  farmers 
as  compared  with  what  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  to  pay.  As  an  illustration, 
the  present  farm  price  for  a  quart 
of  milk  was  listed  at  12.5  cents  a 
quart  while  the  consumer  pays  an 
average  of  21.6  cents;  while  the  farm 
price  received  for  beef  (all  cuts)  is 
only  36  cents,  as  compared  ta  an 
average  of  85  cents  to  the  consumer. 
Stanton  Grange,  No.  148,  Hunterdon 
County,  won  second  with  its  booth, 
“Products  of  the  Sun,”  showing  the 
important  field  and  farm  crops  of 
their  locality.  Third  place  was  won 
by  Lawrenceville  Grange,  No.  170, 
Mercer  County,  on  its  “Gateway  to 
Health,”  featuring  the  health  value 
of  home  grown  vegetables  and 
fruits. 

John  Cowling  was  selected  as  this 
year’s  most  typical  New  Jersey 
farmer.  He  is  manager  of  H.  H. 
Diefendorf’s  High  Hollow  Farm, 
Newton,  Sussex  County,  where  he 
has  charge  of  375  acres  of  farm  land, 
as  well  as  the  large  herd  of  regis¬ 
tered  Guernseys,  Duroc  hogs  and 
Dorset  sheep.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
State  Agriculture  College  at  Rutgers 
and  a  member  of  the  Sussex  County 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

Dairy  Show 

The  dairy  cattle  show  had  numer¬ 
ous  superior  individuals  competing 
for  the  substantial  premiums  offered. 
The  Guernsey  show  was  of  ex¬ 
ceptionally  high  order.  Tops  and 


championships  went  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  exhibitors:  Bulls  —  senior  year¬ 
ling,  two  years  and  over  and  senior 
and  grand  champion,  Woodacres, 
Princeton;  junior  yearling,  Conover’s 
Guernsey  Dairy,  Hightstown;  calf 
and  junior  champion,  Wilgorlan 
Farms,  Titusville.  Females  —  five 
years  or  over  and  senior  and  grand 
champion  and  udder  alone,  three 
years,  senior  yearling,  junior  year¬ 
ling  and  junior  champion,  calf,  Wil¬ 
gorlan;  four  years,  Woodacres;  two 
years,  Martin  Century  Farm,  Farm- 
ingdale.  Groups — dairy  herd,  senior 
get,  junior  get,  produce,  best  three 
females,  Wilgorlan. 

Jerseys:  Bulls — two  yr.,  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.,  Oswald  B.  Piel,  Downing- 
town,  Pa.;  sr.  yr.,  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
Twin  Oaks  Farm,  Morristown;  jr. 
yr.,  John  Stiles  &  Sons,  Mt.  Airy, 
Md.  Females  —  five  yr.  and  sr.  and 
gr.  ch.  and  udder  alone,  Paul  Spann 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  Far  Hills;  four  yr.,  three 
yr.,  Stiles;  two  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr. 
ch.,  calf,  Twin  Oaks;  jr.  yr.,  Read- 
bourne  -  Farm,  Centerville,  Md. 
Groups  — herd,  sr.  get,  Stiles;  all 
other  groups,  Twin  Oaks. 

Holsteins:  Bulls  —  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
J.  Irving  Stryker,  Neshanic;  no  other 
Holstein  bull  classes  shown.  Females 
—  jr.  yr.,  sr.  yr.  and  jr.  ch.,  J.  Irving 
Stryker;  all  other  female  classes  and 
champs.,  won  by  entries  of  John  I. 
Stryker,  Jr.,  Neshanic.  Groups — all 
won  by  John  I.  Stryker,  Jr. 

Ayrshires:  Bulls  —  all  classes  and 
championships  won  by  entries  of 
Wauwatosa  Farm,  Woodbine,  Md. 
Females  —  four  yr.  calf  and  jr.  ch., 
Cove  Creek,  Bedford,  Pa.;  all  other 
female  classes  and  champs,  won  by 
entries  of  Wauwatosa.  Groups  —  jr. 
get,  Cove  Creek;  all  others,  Wauwa¬ 
tosa. 

Brown  Swiss:  Bulls,  Females, 
Groups  —  all  classes  won  by  entries 
of  Active  Acres  Farm,  Princeton. 


Grand  championship  Hereford  female  honors  were  won  by  this  deep  bodied, 
thick  fleshed  senior  yearling,  Chino  Silverette,  exhibited  by  Chino  Farms, 
owned  by  Henry  Sears,  at  Chestertown,  Md.  She  is  held  by  James  Cooley, 

in  charge  of  the  show  herd. 
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Beef  Cattle 

Aberdeen-Angus:  Bulls,  Females, 
Groups  —  all  classes  won  by  entries 
of  Clover  Dell  Farm,  Eatontown. 
Steers  —  first,  Angus  champ,  and  res. 
champ,  of  show,  Pat  Stellatella,  New 
Brunswick. 

Herefords:  Bulls,  Females,  Groups 
—  all  classes  won  by  entries  of 
Chino  Farms,  Chestertown,  Md. 
Steers  —  first,  Hereford  champ,  and 
gr.  champ,  of  show,  Chino. 

Shorthorns:  Bulls  —  champ.  Oak- 
wood  Stock  Farm,  Ashville,  Ohio; 
res.  champ.,  Hi  Ho  Farm,  Phoenix, 
Md.  Females  —  champ,  and  res. 
champ.,  Oakwood.  Steers  —  Top 
Shorthorn  steer,  John  S.  Perrina, 
Cranberry. 

Sheep  and  Hogs 

The  following  prominent  breeders 
won  numerous  prizes  in  the  various 
sheep  breeds:  Southdowns  —  Lehigh 
Portland  Farms,  Stetlersville,  Pa.; 
Edith  Smith,  Skowhegan,  Me.; 
Spottswood  Farms,  Spottswood,  Va.; 
Andrew  J.  Cochrane,  Ripley,  N.  Y. 
Hampshires  —  David  E.  McDowell, 
Mercer,  Pa.;  C.  Smith,  Skowhegan, 
Me.;  McClure,  Jr.;  G.  S.  Beresford, 
New  Vernon;  Windy  Hill  Farm, 
Princeton.  Shropshires  —  Cochrane; 
McClure,  Jr.;  Lehigh  Portland.  Dor- 
sets  —  Whitney  Homestead,  Susque¬ 
hanna,  Pa.  Cheviots — Leesome  Farm, 
Plainfield;  Mrs.  David  E.  McDowell, 


Mercer,  Pa.;  Lehigh  Portland;  Lewis 
F.  Nicholas,  Bangor,  Pa.  Suffolks  — 
Edgewood  Farm,  Peachbottom,  Pa.; 
Mrs.  Ford  Cooper,  Reynoldsville,  Pa.; 
Whitney;  Amos  Satterthwaite,  Yard- 
ley,  Pa. 

v  The  following  hog  breeders  showed 
top  entries  and  won  premiums  in  the 
different  hog  breeds:  Durocs  —  The 
Leek’s  Farm,  Gaithersburg,  Md.; 
Mapleridge  Stock  Farm,  Afton,  N.  Y.; 
Bindon  Farm,  Far  Hills.  Chester 
Whites  —  Quakertown  H.  S.  Farm, 
Quakertown,  Pa.  Berkshires  —  C.  R. 
Galbreath  &  Sons,  Street,  Md.; 
Mariswood  Farm,  Magnolia.  Poland 
Chinas  —  Gordon  H.  Hurff,  Swedes- 
boro;  James  W.  Ricketts,  Jr.,  James¬ 
town,  Md.;  Porter  Ellis,  Iona;  Joe 
Rubdell,  Zuni,  Va.  Hampshires  — 
Stauffer  Homestead  Farm,  East  Earl, 
Pa.;  Battle  Ridge  Farm,  Flemington. 
Yorkshires  —  Airy  Knoll  Farm, 
Woodstown;  Edgewood  Farm. 

Poultry  Exhibitors 
There  were  approximately  2,200 
birds  entered  in  the  various  poultry 
classes.  The  following  exhibitors  in¬ 
clude  the  more  prominent  prize  win¬ 
ners:  Shady  Lane,  Woodstock,  Va.; 
John  C.  Kriner,  Stetlersville,  Pa.; 
Milton  S.  Hoke,  Spring  Grove,  Pa.; 
Belle  Vernon  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y,; 
John  Covert,  South  Amboy;  and 
Henry  Miller,  Lebanon,  Pa. 

R.  W.  Duck 


MAKE  QUICKER  FARM  REPAIRS 

-  "ON  IMF  JOB' 


CUT  YOUR  OWN  BOLTS 

with 


THREADED  STEEL  RODS 

No  need  to  go  to  town  every  time 
you  need  a  bolt  for  emergency 
repairs.  Make  your  own  to 
any  length  —  quicker! 


STANDARD  THREADS 
PRECISION  CUT 
END-TO-END 

NEW  THREADED  ROD 
SAVES  TIME  AND  MONEY 

In  Repairing  Farm  Machinery,  Silos, 

Grain  Boxes,  Hay  Racks,  etc. 

Now  you  can  take  care  of  those  between-season  re¬ 
pair  and  construction  jobs — easier,  quicker,  cheaper! 
With  REDI-BOLT,  you  can  make  your  own  strong 
bolts  and  rods — and  get  the  job  done  quicker  and 
easier  than  ever  before — without  leaving  your  place. 

REDI-BOLT  threaded  steel  rod  has  hundreds  of 
uses  on  the  farm  and  in  the  home — for  repairs  on 
tractors,  farm  machinery,  self  feeders,  feed  bunks, 
windmills,  conveyors,  stanchions,  litter  carriers,  silos, 
manure  loaders,  ladders,  doors,  furniture,  etc. 


REPAIRS  ARE 


Easy 


WITH  REDI-BOLT! 


Senior  and  grand  champion  Ayrshire  hull  at  the  1951  N.  J.  State  Fair  — 
Wauwatosa  King’s  Christy.  This  excellent  two-year-old  sire  is  owned  by 
William  H.  Hill  &  Sons  (Allen,  holding,  Norman  and  James),  Wauwatosa 

Farm,  Woodbine,  Maryland. 


Keep  a  stock  of  all  six  sizes  on  hand  for  those  spe¬ 
cial  bolt  and  rod  needs.  For  long  straight  bolts,  to  any 
length  up  to  36  inches,  simply  fit  nuts  to  the  ends  and 
saw  to  size.  To  make  U-bolts,  L-bolts,  or  Eye-bolts, 
just  heat  and  bend  to  shape. 

Being  cold  drawn,  REDI-BOLT  is  20%  stronger 
than  ordinary  steel.  Threads  are  precision  cut  to  fit 
standard  nuts.  A  special  blue  gun  metal  finish  protects 
it  from  rust. 


L-BOLTS 


EYE-BOLTS 


LONG 

STRAIGHT  BOLTS 

SIMPLY 
HEAT  AND 
BEND 


New  Hog  Cholera  Vaccine 

The  latest  information  on  research 
and  development  of  a  new  type  of 
“lapinized”  vaccine  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  hog  cholera  was  reported  at 
the  recent  national  convention  of  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  held  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  by 
Dr.  James  A.  Baker  of  the  Veterinary 
Virus  Research  Institute  of  New 
York  State  Veterinary  College, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Baker,  who  did  the  original 
basic  research  on  this  new  develop¬ 
ment,  has  been  at  work  on  the  pro¬ 
ject  for  nearly  five  years.  He 
reported  that  four  commercial 
companies  have  now  joined  in  the 
research  and  several  of  the  compa¬ 
nies  have  been  authorized  to  produce 
the  vaccine  for  field  use  under 
limited  license  from  the  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry. 

The  basic  difference  between  this 
type  of  vaccine  and  the  type  which 
has  been  in  general  use  is  that  the 
type  now  largely  used  employs  live 
virus,  whereas  the  new  type  vaccine 
developed  by  Dr.  Baker  employs  an 
“attenuated”  virus,  the  potency  of 
which  has  been  softened,  and  which 
it  is  claimed  cannot  produce  hog 
cholera  of  itself. 

The  virus  used  in  the  new  type 
vaccine  is  “attenuated”  by  multiple 
passsage  through  rabbits.  A  fully 
virulent  virus  is  thus  grown  in  ani¬ 
mals  other  than  pigs  until  it  has 
reached  a  stage  of  attenuation,  with 
the  objective  of  immunizing  swine 
by  means  of  this  virus  without  pro¬ 
ducing  visible  disease.  Dr.  Baker  re¬ 
ported  that  in  the  checking  he  has 
done,  and  in  similar  experimental 
work  and  testing  by  commercial 
companies  active  on  the  project,  pigs 
have  been  given  the  modified  live 
virus  and  have  become  completely 
immunized  to  hog  cholera. 


Under  the  limited  license  granted 
to  the  commercial  producers  who 
have  been  working  on  the  project, 
Dr.  Baker  reported  that  limited 
amounts  of  the  new  vaccine  will  be 
released  to  practicing  veterinarians 
for  field  use  on  swine  during  the 
coming  year.  Veterinarians  using  the 
vaccine  will  be  required  to  report  on 
results  obtained  and  any  other  infor¬ 
mation  they  feel  will  be  valuable  to 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in 
evaluating  the  new  product  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  field  use. 


Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Angus 
Sale 

The  most  successful  Dutchess 
County  Sale  in  a  long  series  of  such 
events  was  recently  held  at  Mole’s 
Hill  Farm,  Millerton,  N.  Y.  At  this : 
sale  58  head  of  heifers  went  to  34 
buyers  in  14  States  at  an  average  of 
$1,976.  The  two  top  heifers  of  the 
sale  were  both  from  Mole’s  Hill  Farm 
and  sold  safe  in  calf  to  the  1950 
International  Reserve  Grand  Cham¬ 
pion  bull,  Homeplace  Eileenmere 
999-35.  Mole’s  Hill  Esthonia  147th 
was  purchased  by  Esskay  Farm  of 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  for  $6,100  and 
Mole’s  Hill  Elba  217th  was  purchased 
by  Albert  Heller  of  Brant  Lake,  N.  Y., 
for  his  grandson,  James  A.  Heller, 
as  a  start  of  a  foundation  herd  for 
this  young  man  who  has  not  yet 
reached  his  first  birthday. 

The  morning  was  taken  up  by  an 
inspection  of  the  cattle  in  outside 
pens  and  a  unique  program  taking 
the  many  visitors  behind  the  scenes 
in  Dutchess  County.  All  the  con¬ 
signors  expressed  themselves  ex¬ 
tremely  pleased  with  the  new  sale 
management  committee  plan  of  which 
Myron  Fuerst  was  chairman  and  the 
other  members  were  L.  L.  Leachman, 
William  Landauer  and  Theodore  s’ 
Ryan. 


SUES 
4  to  4 


LOOK  for  this  DISPLAY 


at  your  Hardware  and 
Farm  Implement  Dealers 


STANDARD 
3-FOOT  LENGTHS 


OR,  WRITE  ToREDI-BOLT  DEPT.  BNY,  P.  a  BOX  4102,  CHICAGO  80.  Ht 


Hoppe’s  No.  9 

WILL  CLEAN 
ANY  GUN 

of  any  type  or  age  because  this  Solvent 
will  remove  all  primer,  powder,  lead 
and  metal  fouling  even 
when  heavily  encrusted.  It 
will  prevent  rust  too.  Get 
it  from  your  gun  dealer  or 
send  us  10c  for  sample. 

Helpful  “G  u  n  Cleaning 
Guide”  FREE  upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC.  I 

2332  North  8th  Street..  Phila.  33.  Pa  I 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  VoHs 

“The  Little  Mai-reT  Alt- 
metal  welder.  5  year  writtee 
guarantee.  Weld*  V,"  thlek 
metal  er  money-back.  Repaira 
tanka,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
com  plate  with 
everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and 
directions.  _  •«  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Mfg.  Co..  Dapt.93,  Quincy  69,  Mass. 
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NEW  AND  USED  TRACTOR  PARTS 

Write  for  big  free  1951  catalog;  tremendous  savings. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  CENTRAL  TRACTOR 
PARTS  COMPANY.  DES  MOINES  3.  IOWA 


K/IL  'Power  failures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
.  until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops— then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

0-r/vb"  o/  WINPOWER  MFC  CO. 

Newton,  Iowa 


NO  HUNTING  POSTERS! 

-  POSTED  SIGNS  THAT  KEEP’EM  OFF  - 

Printed  on  special  Il'xl4"  poster  stock.  $3.75  per  100. 
With  name  imprinted  $5.50.  Orders  less  than  100  — 
.07  each.  Plus  $1.25  If  name  is  imprinted.  Sent 
C.  0.  D.  Cheek  or  money  order  we  pay  postage. 

Minimum  order  25  poster.  (Print  name). 
HILLSIDE  PRESS.  ITHACA,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2275 


WHISKEY  BARRELS 


Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  $5.00  each;  5  for  $23.75; 
10  for  $45.00.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Peoria.  Special 
prices  larger  quantities.  Terms:  Cash,  certified 
check,  draft  or  money  order  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Prteo  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 
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The  Tamworth  Hog 

Often  you  read  of  discussions,  in 
different  *  farm  journals  and  maga¬ 
zines,  as  to  which  are  the  most  profit¬ 
able  pigs  to  raise.  In  my  many  years 
of  experience,  and  with  many  differ¬ 
ent  breeds,  I  find  the  Tamworth  the 
best. 

Excess  lard  is  no  longer  desirable 
on  hogs;  lard  has  too  many  competi¬ 
tors.  There  is  no  substitute  for  good 
bacon  and  hams,  which  are  bringing 
top  prices  in  most  meat  markets  to¬ 
day.  The  many  breeds  of  lard  hogs 
have  a  common  origin,  in  the  China 
hog,  but  the  Tamworth  comes  from 
a  leaner  occidental  line.  They  are 
perhaps  the  purest  breed  of  domesti¬ 
cated  swine.  The  breed  has  never 
been  outcrossed. 

Tamworth  pigs  are  large  and 
strong  at  birth  and  sows  of  this 
breed  farrow  easily  and  need  no 
assistance  at  pigging  time.  The  sows, 
by  far  the  best  mothers  in  the  hog 
family,  will  raise  more  pigs  than 
any  other  breed  and  produce  more 
milk  for  their  young  than  any  others. 
I  have  20  sows  which  average  better 
than  nine  pigs  to  a  litter.  When  the 
pigs  are  about  two  weeks  old,  I  start 
them  on  rolled  oats  and  powdered 
skimmilk,  about  one  pound  to  a 
gallon  of  water.  They  thrive  very 
well  on  it.When  the  pigs  are  seven 
to  eight  weeks  old,  I  wean  them  and 
they  weigh  35  pounds  or  better.  In 
the  Winter,  I  use  a  250  watt  heat 
lamp  in  each  farrowing  pen;  in  ex¬ 
treme  weather,  I  use  two  lamps  in 
■  each  pen.  _ 

In  the  constant  changing  trends  of 
our  times,  the  housewife  and  the 
meat  packer  are  going  to  dictate  the 
kind  of  pork  they  wish.  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  the  bacon  and  ham 
type  of  hogs  are  going  to  win  out. 

Delaware  C.  Stuchlik 


Buy  Breeding:  Ewes  With 
Care 

Breeding  ewes  are  scarce  and  re¬ 
placements  should  be  purchased 
with  care.  Prof.  George  R.  Johnson 
of  Cornell’s  animal  husbandry  de¬ 
partment,  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  people  buying  sheep,  especially 
beginners,  should  purchase  young 
ewes  because  they  are  not  likely  to 
be  culls  from  someone’s  flock. 

Market  lamb  prices  have  been  at 
a  level  high  enough  to  discourage 
growers  from  keeping  over  their  ewe 
lambs  for  replacements.  Now  that 
flocks  are  made  up  of  older  ewes, 
growers  must  bid  against  many  new¬ 
comers  in  obtaining  breeding  stock. 
Though  yearling  ewes  are  still  avail¬ 
able  in  small  numbers,  their  scarcity 
has  caused  some  people  to  buy  older, 
cheaper  animals  from  the  West. 
Many  have  been  discouraged  by 
heavy  losses  from  such  purchases  in 
both  the  lamb  crop  and  the  ewes 
themselves. 

Sheep  producers  who  plan  to  raise 
their  own  replacements  should  not 
keep  the  smaller  ewe  lambs  left 
after  the  main  part  of  the  lamb  crop 
has  gone  to  market,  for  they  are  usu¬ 
ally  inferior.  The  large  ewe  lambs 
now  coming  into  the  State  from 
western  range  ai'eas  can  be  bred  to 
produce  a  lamb  crop  late  next 
Spring.  While  they  require  more  feed 
and  special  care,  their  return  for 
their  natural  life  (using  today’s 
prices)  will  probably  average  higher 
than  those  bred  for  the  first  time  as 
yearlings. 

New  York  Judging: 
Conference 

The  first  major  project  to  be 
sponsored  by  the  newly  organized 
New  York  Purebred  Dairy  Cattle 
Association  was  an  all-breed  judging 
conference,  which  was  recently  held 
and  met  with  outstanding  success 
and  unanimous  approval  of  those  in 
attendance.  More  than  100  men,  in¬ 
cluding  dairy  cattle  breeders,  herds¬ 
men  and  farm  managers,  country 
agricultural  agents,  4-H  Club  agents, 
members  of  the  State  College  of 
Agriculture  Dairy  Husbandry  staff, 
breed  field  representatives,  and  a 
group  of  European  dairy  leaders  at¬ 
tending  Cornell  University  during 
the  summer,  attended  the  event.  The 
conference  was  planned  and  capably 
conducted  by  a  committee  made  up 
of  Prof.  George  W.  Trimberger, 
Ithaca  (chairman);  K.  C.  Sly,  Cort¬ 
land;  and  Fred  Luchsinger,  Syracuse. 

In  addition  to  affording  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  interchange  of  ideas  be¬ 


tween  leaders  among  the  dairy 
cattle  breeds  and  extension  workers, 
the  primary  purpose  of  the  confer¬ 
ence  was  to  review  and  point  up  the 
type  standards  of  the  different  dairy 
breeds  and  outline  the  approved 
judging  procedures  with  an  eye  to 
improving  the  judging  at  county 
fairs  and  other  local  shows,  as  well 
as  to  offer  an  opportunity  for  those 
working  with  all  breeds  to  keep  up 
to  date  on  type  standards  for  each 
breed. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 


Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger . 6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.50 


Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Berkshire  Hogs 

Innoculated,  pure  bred  Berkshire  hog 
herd  of  America’s  top  breeding  lead  by 
Justifier,  1950  National  Reserve  Champion 
Boar  Pig.  Included  with  Justifier,  30 
SPRING  GILTS,  open,  12  SOWS  of  Super 
Model,  Miami  Crusader,  Super  Lad 
breeding  due  to  farrow  this  fall  and  early 
spring  to  his  service,  also  5  TOP 
SELECTED  SPRING  BOAR  PIGS  by 
Justifier  ready  for  service.  Price  on 
private  treaty. 

MAHRAP0  FARMS 

MAHWAH,  NEW  JERSEY 


Purebred  Yorkshires 

20  Service  Boars  Available  Now 
Write  or  Visit  Us 

TANBARK  FARM,  C.  D.  Tanner  owner,  Holland,  Erie  Co.  N.t. 

Start  With  the  Best 

Get  your  copy  of  our  new  directory  which  lists 
Swine  Breeders  in  New  York  State  and  what  pigs 
they  have  for  sale  at  this  time. 

NEW  YORK  STATE  SWINE  ASSOCIATION 
FRANK  L.  WILEY,  Sec.-Treas.,  VfCTOR.  N.  Y. 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  China’s 

Hardy,  prolific,  ideal,  all-around  hogs.  Booking  orders 
fall  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Cholera  Immune. 
Our  32nd  Year.  Write. 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 


Ayrlawn’s  Quarker  Queen 

I95CL  4-H  First  Prize  Chester  White  Sow  New  York 
State  Fair.  Farrowed  Aug.  II,  1951,  with  II  pigs. 
These  are  for  sale.  W.  Cuddeback,  Cuddebackville,  N.Y. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEff.R  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


OR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE 
OARS.  Large  enough  for  heavy  service.  They 
e  the  best  of  breeding,  also  as  good  individuals 
you  will  find  any  where. 

.  B.  SEBERRY,  FRIENDSHIP,  NEW  YORK 


-  GET  YOUR  FALL  BOAR  NOW  - 

REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  $75.00  Each. 
Born  February  9  and  II.  Best  of  Stock. 
WOODACRES  FARM 

560  BEDFORD  ST„  NORTH  ABINGTON,  MAS8. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  A  Chester 
white  cross,  'Berkshlre-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D„  F.  0.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM.  35  RusmII  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Web.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
silts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

(TYo  R  H  S  H  IRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W,  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

, -  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  - 

FALL  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
NOW  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  BRED  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN  Route  I,  MILTON.  PA. 

-  REGISTERED  CHE8TER  WHITE  BOAR  - 

FARROWED  JUNE  4,  ’51 

WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT,  N,  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

RABBITS 


PUREBRED  ENGLISH  ANGORA  RABBIT: 
MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER 
LACKAWAXEN,  PENNSYLVANIA 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL,  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


10TH  ANNUAL  NEW  YORK  STATE  BEEF  CATTLE  FEEDER  SALE 

SAT.  OCT.  27th  Noon:  PALMYRA  FAIR  GROUNDS,  PALMYRA,  N.  Y. 
Angus,  Hereford,  Shorthorn  Steers  and  Heifers 

(All  last  Springs  Calves) 

All  cattle  selected  by  committee  of  Directors  and  Extension  Agents 
All  cattle  inoculated  against  shipping  fever. 


(They  come  from  19  counties) 

Grading  according  to  quality  9  A.  M.  ’till  4  P.  M.  Friday,  October  26 
Inspection  of  cattle  and  grading  demonstration  8  ’till  noon  Saturday. 

SALE  SPONSORED  BY 

N.  Y.  State  Beef  Cattle  Feeder  and  Breeder  Improvement  Project. 
ROBERT  WATSON  —  CLYDE,  N.  Y.  —  SALES  MANAGER 
HARRIS  WILCOX  —  BERGEN,  N.  Y.  —  AUCTIONEER 
Mail  bids  to  Prof.  Myron  Lacy  —  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Write  for  free  catalog  to  New  York  County  Agents  or  Sales  Manager. 


Eastern  Brown  Swiss  Breeders ,  NewEnqland  AngilS  Sale 
•  PRODUCTION  SALE 

©  SATURDAY 


_  October  27,  1951 

©  COBLESKILL,  N.  Y. 

?  60  —  BROWN  SWISS-60 

54  —  Super  Females  —  54 
®  6  —  Top  Bulls  —  6 

©  Featuring  the  First  Proven 
9  Plus  Sire  to  be  sold  in  an 
9  Eastern  Consignment  Sale. 

©  Write  for  Catalog  — 

9  GEORGE  B.  FARNAM,  R.  D.  1 
•  WALLINGFORD,  CONN. 


RYR$HIRE  DISPERSAL 


The  Sherman  Mather  EsL  Herd 
TUES.,  OCT.  30th  at  1:00  P.  M. 
Whallonsburg,  (along  Lake  Champlain),  N.  Y. 

“A  Top  Notch  Farmer  Breeder’s  Herd” 

25  COWS,  6  BRED  HEIFERS,  8  YEARLINGS 
6  HEIFER  CALVES,  2  BULLS 
Few  herds  have  been  more  carefuly  developed. 
The  herd  is  rich  in  Atwood  Orchards  (that 
means  production),  breeding.  More  than  half  of 
the  cattle  are  by  sires  that  are  Approved  or 
soon  will  be.  Herd  on  Herd  Test  and  includes 
some  big  cows  that  will  milk  60  lbs.  Several 
cows  fresh  or  due  soon  —  others  in  all  stages. 
HEALTH:  Herd  under  Bangs  Supervision,  Calf- 
hood  Vaccinated,  T.  B.  and  Blood  Tested 
within  30  days  prior  to  sale. 

- FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Box  96  «  Brandon,  Vt^ 


COMPLETE  DISPERSAL 

300  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  300 

T.  B.  Accredited,  BANG  CERTIFIED,  catfhood 
vaccinated,  eligible  for  shipment  into  any  State. 
PETER  MARTENS.  (Rockdale,  N  Y.)  sells  his 
famous  CLOVERCOURT  HERD. 

Sale  Pavilion 

EARLVILLE,  MADISON  CO.,  NEW  YORK 

WED.  &  THURS.,  OCT.  31  &  NOV.  1 

—  150  Milking  Cows,  nearly  all  fresh  or  close 

—  80  Bred  and  Open  Heifers  . 

—  35  Heifer  Calves 

—  35  Bulls,  mostly  ready  for  service 

41  Cows  with  records  from  500  lb.  to  nearly  800  lb. 
fat;  40  more  with  records  from  400  lb.  to  500  lb.  fat. 
featuring  Carnation  and  Rag  Apple  blood  lines. 
Sale  Starts  Each  Morning  at  10:00  A.  M. 

Send  for  more  details  and  catalogs  to:  — 

R.  Austin  Backus,  Mexico,  N.Y. 

SALES  MANAGER  and  AUCTIONEER 
PETER  MARTENS,  Owner, 

Rockdale,  New  York 

271st  EARLVILLE  SALE 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  150 

HEALTHY  ON  ALL  TESTS 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 
Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE,  NEW  YORK 
America's  most  famous  sale  of  Registered 
Holstein  Cattle. 

—  110  FRESH  and  CLOSE  SPRINGERS. 
Make  Your  Plans  to  Attend. 

Auctioneered  and  Managed  by  — 

R. AUSTIN  BACKUS, _ MEXICO,  N.  Y. 

;  Ayrsliires  • 

•  THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  BREED  * 
•Coast  to  Coast  —  North  or  South* 

Heaviest  Producers  of  4%  Milk  at  least* 

feed  cost.  • 

•  * 
.  For  literature  or  help  in  locating  stock, 

•  write  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  ! 

•  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT  • 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  valuo 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  fact*.  Or  aubsoribe  to  „ _ 

Milking  Shorthornl  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO;  $2.00  per 
year;  3  yearn.  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  *  Dspt.  B  N  5  313  1  SLOKIMIE  ML,  SHUHSflRD  4,  MO, 


HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  a  son  of  Empress  Sylvia  Aaqgie 
with  records  at  5  years  365  days  2X  17,945  m 
630  f  and  4  years  305  days  2X  15,917  m  542  f. 
The  sire  is  Amcana  Duke  Belvedere,  Rag 
Apple  breeding  by  Monogram  Duke  out  of 
lllehee  Belle.  Delivered  in  New  York  State 
at  $500. 

WEATHERALL  FARMS 
WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone  3221 
Herd  Certified,  Approved  and  Vaccinated 


FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 

Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 
market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 
ANDES,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2161 


HORNLESS  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


Not  Registered.  Bred  Two  Year  Olds  &.  Yearlings. 
All  Bangs  Tested.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK  


-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEY  HEIFER  - 

Born  July  17,  ’49 

Bred  January  14,  ’51  to  “Caumsett  Stargazer” 
WADE  JOHNSON  &  SONS,  FRANKFORT.  N.  Y. 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  CobleskjH,  N.Y. 
REGISTERED  MILKING  SHORTHORN  COWS 
7  YEARS.  I  ROAN,  I  RED.  $550  for  BOTH. 
LAURENCE  SHULTIS,  BEARSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


SATURDAY,  NOV.  10,  1951 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 

55  BREEDING  FEMALES 
Open  and  Bred 

50  Feeder  and  Slaughter  Steers 
Some  Commercial  Heifers 
Wt.  350  -  1000  lbs. 

For  Catalogs  and  Information 
Write:  — 

TOM  REIDY,  Secretary 
Hampden  County  Training  School 
FEEDING  HILLS,  MASS. 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords. 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 

- REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL - 

FOR  SALE.  THREE  YEARS  OLD.  SIRED  BY 
INMERE  21.  MAKE  OFFER. 

JOHN  AGOS,  EDEN-EVANS-CTR.  RD 
ANGOLA,  NEW  YORK _ Phone  Angola  97-W-l 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 

Six  Choice  1951  Spring  Boll  Calves 

Sired  by  Great  Oak*  Elbamar  2”,  1st  prize  1946 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Jr.  Champion  1945  Michigan. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 

_ GERMAN  SHORTHA1R  POINTER  PUPS - 

Whelped  June  8  1951  (or  ’51). 

Champion  Bloodlines  in  Field  and  Show 
A.  KRAMER,  167-10  CRYDERS  LANE, 
BEECHURST  57,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Flushing  3-2234 


TOY  FOX  TERRIERS 


U.  K.  C.  Chihuahuas  A.  K.  C.  $35.  Siamese  Cats  and 
Kittens  $22.  Seven  Puppies  Now  Ready  to  Go. 
NEWTON  ELLSWORTH.  VICTOR,  NEW  YORK 

-  SHEPHERD  NEWFOUNDLAND  CROSS  - 

6  WEEKS’  PUPPIES.  EXCELLENT  PETS. 
Good  Watch  Dogs.  ROY  LANDIS, 

R.  D.  2,  _ MOHNTON,  PENNA. 


SIX  MONTHS  OLD  COLLIES  $50 


I  YEAR  OLD  COLLIES  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
PENN-YORK  KENNEL 

R.  D.  2,  GREENCREST,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED  GERMAN  SHEPHERD 
PUPPIES.  Daddy's  Helper,  Mother's  Protector 
and  Sonny’s  Pet.  GUY  KAUFMAN, 

DUNDEE.  NEW  YORK _ PHONE  4415 

"PR.”  PEDIGREED  TOY  FOX  TERRIER  PUPPIES 
MARY  F.RENETTE 

388  COMMON  ST., _ LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds  stnct!^" 


WIRE  FOX  TERRIERS 


Sire  champion  Wish  Broom;  also  Redbone  Hounds. 
FRANK  GATES,  1168  Richard  St.,  ELMIRA,  N.  Y. 

UUEBKE1)  COCILEK  Fl’PS  AM)  DOGS. 
Non-Kepnstered  or  KEGISTEItED  Reasonably 

priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 

For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  English  Shepherd  Pups 
from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler,  Hankins.  N.  V- 


SPRINGER  SPANIEL  PUPPIES 


Black  and  White.  Pedigreed.  MRS.  B.  SHARPE, 
BROOKVIEW  RD..  CASTLETON,  N.  Y. 

- PAIR  REGISTERED  BLACK  SCOTTIES - 

THREE  AND  FOUR  YEARS  —  $65.00 
ORA  WEED,  ENOSBURG,  VERMONT 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  for 
Christmas.  Wormed,  Innoculated.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval  COLLI NETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


COLLIE  PUPPIES 


REGISTERED,  STURDY,  SOUND,  INTELLIGENT. 
BELLE  MOUNT  KENNELS,  NEW  PALTZ  4,  N.  Y. 

-  REGISTERED  COLLIES  &  SHELTIES  - 

C.  R.  IRELAND,  200  Oakwood  Ave.,  TROY,  N.Y. 
SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Breeders  Low  Prices. 
TWEEDON  KENNELS,  MEXICO,  NEW  YORK 

SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  —  PUREBRED  RAMBOUILLETT, 
DELAINE,  CORRIEDALE  RAMS. 

DELAINE  EWES. 

SOME  WINNERS  AT  SYRACUSE. 
PRESTON  &  JOHNSON.  SPRINGWATER,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hemlock  414  F  6 

- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.Y. 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

For  Sale.  $75.00.  Located  Fairfax,  Vermont 
Correspond.  STUART  ORTON, 

436  CENTRAL  AVE.,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

REGISTERED  RAM  BOU ILLET  AND  SHROPSHIRE 

RAMS.  Including  Champion  Rambouillet  at  New 
York  Fair.  KENNETH  T.  MOORE, 

R.  D.  No.  2,  NICHOLS.  N  EW _ YORK 

ONE  HUNDRED  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES 
WILL  LAMB  IN  JANUARY. 

A.  E.  BUYERS 

WILLIAMSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

-  K  ARAKU  L  SHEEP  -■  ■  — 

Offering  21  EWES  BREEDERS.  2  RAMS, 


I  ii,  u  — ,  -  . —  14 

LAMBS.  NO  SALES  AFTER  NOV.  10th. 

H.  MIDDLETON,  MEDUSA,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  CHOICE  PUREBRED  SHROPSHIRE 
YEARLING  RAMS.  ALSO  A  FEW  CHOICE 
YEARLING  EWES.  AND  EWE  LAMBS. 

L.  F.  CUTHBERT,  OGPENSBURG,  NEW  YORK 

FOR  SALE:  30  YOUNG,  RUGGED.  CROSSBRED 

EWES,  including  II  yearlings.  HOLLEN  C.  SMITH 
BURDETT,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  17-F-J 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi.  New  York 


REGISTERED  TUNIS  RAMS 


40  YEARS  OF  SELECTIVE  BREEDING  w 
RAPLH  E.  OWEN,  R.  5,  FULTON,  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
FIVE  YEARS  OLD.  CLASSIFIED  “rvrci!  FNT” 


A.  G  CAREY, 


.  ‘EXCELLENT^ 

BENSON,  VERMONT 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  October  8,  1951,  sales  by 
commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  Office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Markets  (93  Worth  St., 
New  York  13,  N.  Y.). 

Live  Poultry  —  Truck  receipts  of 
fowls  and  pullets  at  the  Long  Island 
City  Terminal  were  moderate; 
caponettes  liberal;  fryers  light.  De¬ 
mand  good  for  best  pullets,  fowls  and 
caponettes;  slow  for  fryers  and  or¬ 
dinary  caponettes.  Markets  steady  for 
fowls  and  pullets;  caponettes  weak; 
dull  for  fryers. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl — 
Black,  6-7  lbs.  33-35  cents;  other 
heavy  types  6-7  lbs.  ord.  qual.  27-28 
cents;  Leghorn,  24-26  cents,  few  27 
cents,  ord.  23  cents.  Pullets— Cross,  5 
lbs.  and  up  41-43  cents;  Rock,  4-4 Vi 
lbs.  40  cents.  Fryers  —  Cross,  33-34 
cents;  Rock,  few  33  cents.  Capon¬ 
ettes— Rock,  4-4%  lbs.  38-39  cents, 
best  41-43  cents;  4  lbs.  36-38  cents, 
ord.  equal.  32-33  cents;  Cross,  3%- 
4  lbs.  33  cents.  Turkeys  —  Young 
Hens,  Bronze  49  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  nearby  fruits  at  Washington  St. 
Wholesale  District  were  moderate. 
Trading  fair.  Apples,  peaches  and 
pears  steady  ;>  grapes  were  weak. 
Plums  were  stronger.  Apples — Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  (U.  S.  No.  1  unless  other¬ 
wise  stated)  McIntosh  2%  in.  up 
eastern  box,  $1.75-2.00;  2Vz  in.  min. 
and  up  $1.00-1.75;  Cortland  3  m.  up 
$1.25-1.75;  2%  in.  min.  $1.50;  Delici¬ 
ous  2 y2  in.  up  $2.00-2.50;  Opalescent 

3  in.  up  $1.50-2.00;  Northwestern 
Greenings  3  in.  up  $1.50;  2 1/2  in.  min. 
$1.00-1.25;  Northern  Spy  2%  in.  mm. 
$2  00  Crabapples  —  Hudson  Valley, 
eastern  box,  $1.50-1.75.  Grapes—Hud- 
son  Valley,  Concord  12  qt.  bskt.  /5 
cents,  very  few  85  cents,  poorer  25- 
50  cents;  Niagara  75  cents;  cartons 
containing  12  two  qt.  bskts.  $4.00. 
Peaches— Western  N.  Y.,  Elberta  U. 
S.  No.  1  bu.  bskt.,  2  in.  up  $4.0°- 

4  50,  fair  cond.  $3.00-3.50;  1/4 
min.  $2.00-2.50.  Pears  —  Western 
N  Y.,  Seckel  ord.  qual.  Vz  bu.  bskt. 
$1.25;  Bartlett  bu.  box  and  bu.  bskt. 
$3.50-3.75;  Oswego  Sec.,  Seckel  % :  bu. 
bskt.  $1.75-2.00,  few  fine  qual.  $2.50; 
bu.  bskt.  $3.50-4.00;  Hudson  Valley, 
Bartlett,  Clapp  Favorite  and  Seckel 
bu.  bskt.  $3.00-3.50.  Plums— Western 
N.  Y.,  Italian  Vz  bu.  bskt.  $1.85-2.20, 
poorer  $1.15-1.50. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were 
moderate.  Trading  fair.  Potatoes 
sold  at  higher  prices.  Cauliflower  was 
barely  steady.  Others  were  about 
steady.  Snap  Beans  —  Long  Island, 
Plentiful  bu.  bskt.  $2-50;  Bountiful 
$1.25-1.50.  Broccoli — Catskill  Sec.,  12 
bchs  24  qt.  berry  crt.  $1.50.  Cabbage 
—Hudson  Valley,  cantaloupe  crt. 
Domestic  Round  $1.00-1.25;  Danish 
$1.25-1.50;  Red  $1.50;  Savoy  $1.00 
Western  N.  Y.,  Mixed  Danish  and 
Domestic  Round  50  lb.  sk.  *25-1 .50. 
Carrots  —  Oswego  Sec  50  lb  sk. 
<ti  75*  Orange  Co.,  50  lb.  sk.  $1.20 
2.00.  Cauliflower— Catskill  Sec.,  crt. 
$1  50-2.00.  Celery  —  Western  N.  Y., 
Golden  Heart  ind.  washed  wirebound 
16  in.  crt.  2  doz.  $2.00;  2%  doz.  $2.00- 
2.50;  Orange  Co.,  Golden  Heart  ind. 
washed  Vz  crt.  2,  4  and  6  doz.  $1.50 
Corn— Western  N.  Y.  sk.  50 

ears  pre-cooled  $2.00-2.50;  Hudson 
Valley,  crt.  or  sk.,  approx.  50  ears 
75  cents-$1.25.  Lettuce— Orange  Co 
Big  Boston  eastern  crt.  2  doz.  /a 
cents-$1.25;  Iceberg  ord.  qual.  east¬ 
ern  Iceberg  crt.  $1.00.  Onions— Elba 
Sec.,  Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $1.85-2.00, 
Orange  Co.,  Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $1.25- 

1.50.  Potatoes— Long  Island,  Katah- 

din  and  Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  , 

“A”  100  lb.  sk.  $2.30-2.50;  50  lb- 
$1.25-1.30.  Squash  —  Hudson  Valley, 
Butternut  bu.  bskt.  $1.00;  Acorn 
cents-$1.25.  Tomatoes— Long  Island, 
12  qt.  bskt.  $1.00-1.50;  Plum  %  bu. 
bskt.  $1.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
active  for  all  grades.  Market  stronger. 
Large  whites  per  doz.:  72-73  .cents, 
lge.  browns  69-70  cents;  medium 
whites  and  browns  55-56  cents.  Pullet 
whites  and  browns  41%-42  cents.  Pee 
Wee  whites  and  browns  30-33  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves-  Receipts 
were  liberal.  Demand  rather  slow. 
Market  barely  steady  on  top  grades, 


but  dull  and  weaker  on  small  bobs 
and  lightweight  calves.  Prices  per 
lb.:  choice  56-58  cents,  occasionally 
high  60c;  fair  to  good  40-55  cents; 
small  32-38  cents. 

Hay  —  Three  strand  wirebound 
bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1951  crop) 
No.  1  $40-42,  No.  2  $32-38,  No.  3  $28- 
29. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request  if  ac¬ 
companied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  October  8,  1951,  fur¬ 
nished  by  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  Pa. 
some  U.  S.  No.  1  and  2%  in.  up  — 
Delicious,  some  Red  $1.50-2.00, 
Jonathans  mostly  $2.00,  Staymans 
$2.00-2.75,  Smokehouse  $1.00-1.50; 
N.  J.  21/2  in.  up,  Delicious  $1.50-2.00, 
Staymans  $1.50-2.50.  Cabbage  —  Pa.~ 
50  lb.  sks.,  Danish  $1.30-1.75;  N.  J. 
$1.50-1.75  .  Carrots  —  Pa.  topped 
washed,  bu.  $1.75,  few  $2.00.  Celery 
—  N.  J.,  hearts  per  bch.  fair  3-5 
cents;  16  in.  crts.  Pascal  2%  doz. 
$2.00.  Lettuce  —  N.  J.  eastern  std. 
crts.  Iceberg  24s  $2.00-2.50;  Romaine 
$1.25-1.50.  Mushrooms  —  Pa.  4  qt. 
bskt«  some  fair  $1.00-1.25.  Peppers — 
N.  J.  bu.,  Calif.  Wonders,  mostly 
small-med.  75  cents-$1.00;  other 

Bullnose  type  75  cents-$1.00.  Pota¬ 
toes —  Pa.  U.  S.  No.  1,  some  size  A, 
some  poorly  graded,  Katahdins  50  lb. 
sks.  $1.15-1.25,  100  lb.  sks.  $2.10- 
2.25;  N.  J.  100  lb.  sks.  Katahdins 
U.  S.  No.  1,  size  A  2  in.  min.  $2.15- 
2.25.  Snap  Beans — N.  J.  bu.  Conten¬ 
ders  $2.50-2.75.  Valentines  fair  $2.00; 
Bountifuls  ordinary  $1.25-1.50;  Va. 
bu.  Valentines  mostly  poor  to  fair 
50  cents-$2.50.  Sweet  Potatoes  — 
N.  J.  %  bskt.,  Jersey  type  yellows 
$1.50-2.00,  Reds  $1.50-1.75,  Orange 
$1.25.  Tomatoes — Pa.  %  bskts.  $3.00- 
3.75,  12  qt.  bskt.,  fair  to  good,  mostly 
$1.50;  N.  J.  Vz  bu.,  ordinary  $1.25- 
1.50. 


Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farm¬ 
ers  Produce  Market,  furnished  by 
Mass.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  October 
8,  1951. 

Apples  —  Cortland  2  Vz  in.  up,  best 
$1.50-1.75;  McIntosh  2%  in.  up,  best 
$1.60-2.00.  Beans  (Green)  —  Round, 
best  $3.00;  Shell,  $2.00-2.25.  Beets  — 
18  bchs.,  best  90  cents.  Cabbage  —  18 
hds.,  best  90  cents-$1.00;  Savoy, 

$1.00.  Carrots  —  18  bchs.,  best  $1.25. 
Cauliflower  —  50-75  cents.  Celery — 
best  $1.40.  Lettuce  —  Boston  Type, 
18  hds.,  mostly  50  cents-$1.00.  Onions 
—  Pioneer  Valley  50  lbs.,  $1.50-2.00. 
Peppers  (Sweet)  — Cal.  Wonders, 
green  best  $1.40.  Potatoes  —  100  lbs. 
$2.00-2.20;  50  lbs.,  $1.20.  Spinach  — 
Savoy  75  cents.  Squash  —  Butternut, 
best  $1.00.  Tomatoes  —  O.  D.,  bskt. 
$1.50-2.50;  H.  H.  per  lb.,  23-25  cents. 


Eastern  _N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  October  5, 
1951,  as  reported  to  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets. 

The  cattle  market  held  firm  for 
cows  and  heifers,  strong  for  bulls. 
Demand  generally  active.  Supplies 
showed  slight  decreases.  Prices  per 
cwt.  —  Dairy  type  heifers  for 
slaughter  —  Medium  grade  $25-28; 
Common  $24-25.  Cows  —  Good  grade 
$26-29;  Medium  grade  $24.75-26; 
Cutters  $23-24.50;  Heavy  canners 
$21-22.75;  Light  canners  $18-21; 
Shellies  $16-17.  Good  heavy  sausage 
bulls  $28-31;  Medium.  $25-28.  Com¬ 
mon  $17-24. 

The  calf  market  was  strong  for 
veals,  slightly  weaker  for  Bobs.  Sup¬ 
plies  about  steady  with  last  week; 
demand  continues  active.  Prices  per 
head:  Extra  large  choice  veals  $120- 
140;  Choice  vealers  $85-110;  Good 
vealers  $70-85;  Medium  $60-70; 
Common  and  Culls  $45-58;  Bobs, 
over  85  lbs.,  $26-40;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 
$18-26;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.,  $17  and 
down.  f 

The  hog  market  was  strong  with 
supplies  increasing  over  last  week. 


Prices  per  cwt.:  choice  weights  $21- 
24;  heavy  weights  $16-18;  heavy  sows 
$15.50-19;  Boars  $10.20-16;  shoats 
$17.50-27  each;  small  pigs  $3.00-12 
each. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  October  9,  1951:  Bulls  — 
maximum  dressed  yield  55  per  cent 
up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good,  demand 
slow.  Cows  —  Common  up  to  $20.25; 
Medium  $20.25-24.25;  Good  $24.25. 
Supply  heavy,  demand  slow.  Calves 
—  Common  $22-27;  Medium  $27-30; 
Good  $30-37.  Market  $1.00  off,  supply 
good,  demand  slow.  Hogs  —  Sows 
$15.50-18.50;  barrows  and  gilts 
$17.75-21.75.  Market  steady,  supply 
fair,  demand  good. 


The  Sheep-Killing  Dog 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  legal 
circles  that  a  person  is  without 
justification  in  killing  a  dog  of  an¬ 
other  that  is  merely  trespassing 
upon  his  property.  But  it  is  equally 
well  recognized  that  he  may  hu¬ 
manely  destroy  a  dog  under  circum¬ 
stances  reasonably  giving  rise  to  a 
belief  that  the  dog  is  chasing, 
worrying,  wounding  or  destroying  his 
stock  or  other  domestic  animals. 
Question  has  often  arisen  as  to 
whether  the  one  doing  the  killing  has 
a  right  to  commit  the  lethal  act  off 
his  own  premises  as  well  as  when 
the  dog  is  on  them.  Statutes  nowa¬ 
days  exist  in  most  States,  of  which 
that  in  New  York  is  typical,  that 
“any  person  may  kill  any  dog  which 
he  shall  see  -wrongfully  chasing, 
worrying,  or  wounding  any  sheep.” 

It  is  a  general  holding  of  courts 
that  a  landowner  is  justified  in  kill¬ 
ing  the  dog  after  it  has  left  his 
premises  where  it  had  worried, 
chased,  or  killed  sheep  or  other  live¬ 
stock. 

In  one  New  York  case  a  farmer 
was  exonerated  from  liability  for 
damages  for  a  dog’s  value  where  he 
saw  it  worrying  and  biting  his  sheep 
on  his  own  land,  took  after  it  with 
deadly  intent,  chased  it  onto  ad¬ 
joining  property,  and  there  shot  it. 

In  a  Missouri  town  a  householder’s 
dog  made  two  trips  to  a  woman’s 
henyard  and  there  seized  a  chicken 
on  each  occasion.  A  little  tardy  in 
getting  her  gun,  the  woman  was  un¬ 
able  to  take  effective  action  until  the 
dog  was  off  her  lot  and  across  the 
street  with  the  second  chicken  in 
its  mouth.  She  shot  the  dog  there 
and  dispatched  it.  Although  sued  for 
its  value  by  its  owner,  a  court  and 
jury  freed  her  from  liability. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


Among  the  many  outstanding  females 
shown  at  the  recent  New  York  Arti¬ 
ficial  Breeders’  Co-op.  field  day  at 
Ithaca  was  this  first  prize  two-year- 
old  Guernsey  heifer,  sired  by  Golden 
Warrior  of  Birch  Brae.  She  is  held 
by  David  Rabenstein  (20),  a  4 -H 
Club  member  of  Berkshire,  Tioga 
County,  N.  Y.  The  heifer  is  owned  by 
David’s  father,  August,  who  has  a 
nice  herd  of  registered  Guernseys 
which  are  being  bred  through  the 
N.  Y.  A.  B.  C. 


Steady  Production 

.  .  .  depends  on  a  ration 
that  is  highly  digestible 
and  fortified  with  ample 
nutrients  not  only  to 
make  eggs  but  to  insure 
body  maintenance  as 
well.  Hundreds  of  records 


prove 


MA-CO 
is  that 
ration! 


FREE:  Complete 
Poultry  Guide 
write  to: 

MARITIME 
MILLING  CO., 
INC. 

1 008  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Bldg. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


That’s  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  and 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  service 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free. 

Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 

If  you  prefer  concrete  then  the  popular 
"red  and  white  top"  Harder  Concrete 
Stave  Silo  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It’s  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere. 

Write  or  phone  today 
for  descriptive  literature . 

HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y„ 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 

Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

also  in  PLAIN,  IODIZED,  SULPHURIZED 


See  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY ! 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  C-1021,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  ,?rou>.  No 
cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYL  OR  CO. 

Morris.  |2,  N.Y. 


Dr.  Naylor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  ;  : 
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All-Steel  Quonset  Buildings  Save  Time 
and  Labor... Increase  Cash  Value  of  Product 


You  can  sell  your  crop  when  you  want  to — hold  for  the  best 
markets — when  you  store  it  in  a  permanent  durable  Quonset. 

For  ear  corn  or  for  small  grain  storage,  Quonsets  are  un¬ 
rivalled  .  .  .  save  on  handling  drudgery  as  mechanized 
harvesting  equipment  saves  in  the  field. 

Now  .  .  .  Quonset  buildings  can  increase  the  cash  value  of 
your  crop.  Building  loans  are  easily  obtained.  Your  Quonset 
dealer  can  show  you  the  dollars-and-cents  benefits  that 
make  the  Quonset  line  "America’s  Farm  Building  Favorite." 
See  him  or  mail  the  coupon. 

THESE  FARMERS  TELL  HOW 

"My  Quonset  corn  drying  and 
storage  building  has  paid  for 
itself  in  three  years’  owner¬ 
ship." — Arlo  Haymond,  of 
Minburn,  Iowa, 


QUONSETS  PAY  THEIR  WAY 


"My  Quonsets  have  earned 
about  half  their  cost  in  the 
past  two  years." — Arnold 
Ernst,  of  Wolverton,  Minn. 


CUT  REPAIR  COSTS  ON  FARM  MACHINERY! 


It’s  good  business  to  protect  valu¬ 
able  farm  implements.  A  recent 
Kansas  survey  shows  you  can 
save  up  to  40%  on  repairs. 
A  QUONSET  GIVES  YOU  PROTECTION  PLUSI 


NAME- 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE- 

I’m  interested  in  the  advantages 

of  Quonsets  for _ —  COUNTY  AND  STATE - 

type  of  farming.  Send  me  details. 


(Please  Print) 


GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Ecorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL  Uy CORPORATION 


PRODUCER 

OF 


HIGH  -  IE  NSI.lS 
Still 


Veal  Production  Costs  and 
Gains 

How  much  whole  milk  would  it 
take  to  raise  a  good  heavy  type  dairy 
veal  calf  from  a  birth  weight  of  90 
pounds  to  a  weight  of  180  pounds; how 
long  would  it  take?  What  would  be 
the  present  approximate  cost?  Please 
discuss  the  possibilities  in  some  de¬ 
tail.  Is  it  desirable  to  use  whole 
milk?  b.  m. 

It  is  desirable  to  use  whole  milk 
alone  when  calves  are  to  be  fattened 
to  a  weight  of  about  180  pounds,  for 
the  production  of  prime  veal.  On  the 
average,  this  requires  10  pounds  of 
whole  milk  for  each  pound  of  gain 
in  live  weight.  With  whole  milk  sell¬ 
ing  at  a  probable  average  of  not  less 
than  $4.50  a  hundred  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  this  coming  Winter,  this  would 
represent  a  cost  of  4%  cents  per 
pound  of  gain.  With  prime  veal 
calves  of  this  weight,  having  a  prob¬ 
able  average  price  of  not  over  $40 
per  100  pounds  live  weight,  it  might 
appear  at  first  glance  that  such  an 
operation  would  be  a  losing  propo¬ 
sition.  However,  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  there  is  an  initial  birth 
weight  of  90  pounds,  which  would 
correspondingly  increase  the  gross 
sale  price  of  the  180-pound  vealer. 

Based  on  these  assumptions,  it  is 
then  seen  that  it  would  require  900 
pounds  of  whole  milk  to  raise  a  veal 
calf  to  a  weight  oh  180  pounds.  A 
fair  average  daily  gain  would  be  IY2 
pounds,  which  would  take  60  days  to 
attain  the  weight  mentioned  from  a 
birth  weight  of  90  pounds.  The  total 
feed  cost,  figured  at  the  milk  price 
mentioned,  would  be  $40.50.  If  the 
calf  sold  for  $40  per  100  pounds,  a 
fair  average  estimate  for  this  Winter, 
it  would  have  a  gross  return  of  $76, 
which  would  leave  a  return  over 
feed  cost  of  $35.50.  Do  not  forget  you 
have  already  received,  based  on  feed 
cost,  the  price  of  $4.50  for  the  milk 
so  used. 


feed,  five  pounds  of  home  mixed 
grain,  and  10  pounds  of  rolled  oats, 
making  about  a  15  per  cent  protein 
content  ration.  In  addition,  this  cow 
hau  all  the  high  quality  home  grown 
hay  she  would  eat,  and  was  also 
given,  daily,  a  10-quart  pail  of  dried 
beet  pulp  (moistened  with  water), 
besides  from  six  to  eight  pounds  of 
either  corn  or  grass  silage  at  each 
feeding.  She  remained  in  good  health 
and  excellent  condition  throughout 
the  lactation,  finishing  her  test  in 
splendid  condition  at  a  weight  of 
about  1,650  pounds. 


Rump-Marking  Ewes 

Is  there  any  way  to  fix  the  breed¬ 
ing  ram  so  that  he  will  rump-mark 
the  ewes  when  they  are  bred,  other 
than  the  messy  way  of  placing  ochre 
mixed  with  oil  on  his  belly?  g.  s. 

As  you  state,  using  ochre  mixed 
with  oil  on  the  belly  of  the  breed¬ 
ing  ram  is  quite  a  messy  procedure, 
although  it  does  effectively  mark 
the  ewes  when  they  are  bred.  By 
changing  the  colors,  it  also  shows 
whether  the  ewes  return  to  service, 
which  is  of  value  with  the  breeding 
flock.  However,  during  the  past  year, 
a  Mr.  John  Jourgensen  of  Casper, 
Wyo.,  did  some  experimenting  and 
perfected  a  type  of  harness  that  can 
be  placed  on  the  ram  so  that  it  holds 
a  marking  crayon,  the  colors  of 
which  can  be  changed  as  needed. 
This  marking  crayon  is  on  the  under 
part  of  the  ram’s  brisket  and  at¬ 
tached  to  the  harness.  By  using 
different  colored  crayons,  the  same 
effect  is  obtained  as  with  ochre,  and 
the  bother  and  disagreeable  part  is 
done  away  with.  This  breeding  har¬ 
ness  was  tested  out  by  the  California 
Wool  Growers’  Assn,  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  this  organization  has  ar¬ 
ranged  for  its  distribution. 

Corn  Sugar  for  Curing 
Hams  and  Bacon 


Holstein  Butterfat 
Champion 

Please  tell  me  the  present  Holstein 
champion  for  butterfat  on  three 
times  a  day  milking  in  365  days. 
If  you  have  the  information  avail¬ 
able,  would  also  like  to  know  what 
and  how  much  she  was  fed  on  a 
daily  basis.  1.  T. 

The  present  national  Holstein 
butterfat  producer  for  all  ages  on 
three  times  a  day  milking  is  Knool- 
wood  Rag  Apple  Nettie,  owned  by 
Daniel  I.  Mayne,  Knoolwood  Farms, 
Monroe  County,  N.  Y.  Nettie’s  record, 
recently  completed,  was  1,273.2 
pounds  'of  butterfat  from  26,510.8 
pounds  of  milk  in  365  days,  a  4.8  per 
cent  test. 

Her  high  day  for  milk  was  87.8 
pounds;  on  the  last  day  of  the  test 
she  milked  66.8  pounds,  showing  re¬ 
markably  even  production.  Nettie 
received  up  to  30  pounds  of  grain 
daily,  from  a  mixture  consisting  of 
15  pounds  of  a  commercial  test  cow 


We  have  experienced  a  great  deal 
of  ti’ouble  from  the  formation  of 
slime  in  curing  hams  and  bacon,  in 
spite  of  observing  all  known  pre¬ 
cautions.  Can  you  advise  me  how 
this  may  be  prevented?  What  is  a 
good  sweet  pickle  curing  formula, 
and  how  used?  c.  m.  l. 

Some  recent  research  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  at  the  University  of  Tennessee 
shows  that,  if  corn  sugar  is  used  in 
the  curing  formula  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions  and  in  place  of  cane  sugar, 
it  will  eliminate  the  formation  of 
slime  in  the  curing  of  hams  and 
bacon. 

The  standard  formula  for  a  good 
curing  mixture  is  eight  pounds  of 
table  salt,  three  pounds  of  corn  sugar, 
and  three  ounces  of  saltpeter.  For  a 
sweet  pickle  cure,  dissolve  this 
mixture  in  four  gallons  of  cooled, 
boiled  water.  With  this  strength  cure 
each  piece  nine  days  per  inch  at  its 
thickest  measurement,  and  at  a 
temperature  of  35  to  40  degrees  F. 
Use  a  vitriolized  stone  jar  as  a  con¬ 
tainer. 


Photo:  Armco  Steel  Corp.,  Middletown,  Ohio 


Gleaming  stainless  steel  gives  the  barn  interior  a  bright  and  spotless  look. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  -modern  features  used  in  this  structure  to  house  the 
high  producing  herd  of  Holsteins  owned  by  G.  D.  Moomaw  and  Son,  in 

Baltimore  County,  Maryland. 
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Heard  at  the  NEPPCO  Meeting 


The  recent,  three  day,  14th  annual 
exposition  and'  convention  of  The 
Northeastern  Poultry  Producers 
Council,  Inc.,  (NEPPCO),  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.,  had  a  record  attendance  of 
some  8,500  visitors  which  was  about 
1,000  more  than  last  year’s  former 
high.  The  Farm  Show  Building,  with 
its  ample  floor  space,  was  an  ideal 
place  for  the  several  hundred  feed, 
building  and  equipment  manufact¬ 
urers  to  display  their  products. 

Talking  Turkey 

The  opening  day  was  devoted  to 
turkey  meetings  and  talks  by  several 
prominent  growers  and  authorities. 
Dr.  E.  I.  Robertson,  research  di¬ 
rector  for  John  W.  Eshelman  Sons, 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  discussed  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  turkey  nutrition. 
Among  the  many  valuable  consider¬ 
ations  brought  out  by  the  speaker 
was  the  fact  that  modern  feeds,  with 
their  proper  amounts  of  antibiotics, 
vitamins  and  nutrients  combined  in 
suitable  ratios,  in  addition  to  growth 
and  health  benefits,  result  in  pro¬ 
ducing  comparatively  dry  litter. 
This,  in  turn,  has  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  health  and  development  of  the 
birds.  He  also  pointed  out  that  new 
research  findings  show  that  with 
tui'keys,  as  with  other  poultry,  many 
of  the  ills  of  the  young  are  prevent¬ 
able  through  improved  nutrition  of 
the  hens. 

At  the  turkey  panel  discussion, 
Joseph  J.  Nicholson,  turkey  grower 
of  Hicksville,  L.  I.,  stated  that  the  in¬ 
dividual  colony  house  method  of 
brooding  poults  is  definitley  giving 
way  to  the  more  efficient  long-type 
brooder  house.  His  preference  is  for 
starting  the  poults  in  batteries  for 
the  first  two  weeks,  keeping  a  rela¬ 
tively  high  humidity  and  a  room 
temperature  of  about  70  degrees  F. 
Then,  after  that  they  are  moved  to  a 
long-type  brooder  house  heated  by 
overhead  hot  water  pipes.  Finally, 
when  the  poults  are  from  eight  to  10 
weeks  old,  they  are  moved  to  rear¬ 
ing  porches,  after  they  have  been 
debeaked  and  vaccinated.  He  called 
attention  to  the  new  and  deadly 
turkey  disease,  Peterson’s  disease, 
also  known  as  West  Washington  mud 
disease.  This  is  manifested  by  a  sub¬ 
normal  temperature  and  a  severe 
enteritis,  accompanied  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  a  death  loss  as  high  as  70 
per  cent.  The  ailment  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  when  the  birds  are  about  13 
weeks  of  age.  The  best  remedy  is  to 
use  terramycin  at  a  level  of  50  parts 
per  million;  this  treatment  adminis¬ 
tered  in  the  feed  has  stopped  such 
losses  within  a  few  days. 

Marketing  Considerations 

How  the  poultry  farmer  can  at¬ 
tain  the  greatest  return  from  his 
operations  received  considerable  at¬ 
tention.  Ledlie  Berry,  a  poultryman 
from  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  was  of  the 
opinion  that  direct  retailing,  when 
properly  organized,  is  one  of  the  best 
promotional  activities  of  the  poultry 
business.  By  showing  his  relatively 
few  consumers  what  top  quality 
chickens  and  eggs  taste  like,  the 
small  operator  helps  the  entire  poul¬ 
try  business  as  well  as  himself,  by 


thus  creating  an  increased  demand. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  of  best 
price  returns  for  the  small  poultry- 
man  is  in  the  development  of  his 
own  consumer  retail  outlets.  This 
was  the  opinion  expressed  by  San¬ 
ford  E.  Alger,  Jr.,  of  Brockton,  Mass. 
Mr.  Alger  has  successfully  accom¬ 
plished  such  a  selling  program  for 
the  products  from  his  own  poultry 
farm  where  superior  meat  chickens 
are  raised.  When  their  retail  business 
was  first  started  several  years  ago, 
the  problem  was  whether  they  should 
begin  with  fresh  frozen  birds  or  with 
fresh  eviscerated.  He  chose  deep¬ 
freeze,  because  this  made  it  possible 
to  dress  and  put  away  the  birds 
when  they  were  of  proper  age,  size 
and  best  quality.  While  at  first  there 
was  some  sales  resistance  to  frozen 
as  compared  with  fresh  poultry,  the 
superiority  of  the  product  offered 
soon  completely  overcame  this.  The 
customers  come  to  the  farm  store  and 
the  birds  are  always  ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

The  importance  of  superior  in¬ 
terior  egg  quality  was  presented  by 
Monroe  C.  Babcock,  prominent  poul¬ 
try  breeder  and  hatcheryman  of 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  stressed  the  fact 
that  housewives  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  conscious  of  egg  quality 
and  are  demanding  the  best,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  consumer  as  well 
as  egg  buyers  and  dealers  will  pay 
substantial  premiums  for  eggs  which 
they  are  sure  will  have  a  high  in¬ 
terior  quality.  He  also  pointed  out 
that  the  ability  of  a  hen  to  consis¬ 
tently  lay  eggs  of  a  high  interior 
quality  goes  back  to  her  ancestry. 

Built-up  Litter  Panel 

One  of  the  outstanding  events  of 
the  convention  was  the  panel  con¬ 
ducted  by  T.  R.  Hash,  Univ.  of  W. 
Va.,  as  moderator.  Members  of  the 
panel  were:  Prof.  D.  C.  Kennard, 
Ohio  Station;  Dr.  Morley  A.  Jull, 
Univ.  of  Md.;  and  Prof.  Roy  E.  Jones, 
Univ.  of  Conn.  Prof.  Kennard  as¬ 
serted  that  built-up  litter  is  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  health  of  the  flock,  and 
also  a  great  labor  saver.  At  the  Ohio 
Station  the  twentieth  brood  of  chicks 
is  now  being  raised  on  the  same 
built-up  litter.  Wood  shavings  and 
straw  have  proven  to  be  equally 
satisfactory.  New  litter  is  added  and 
some  of  the  old  removed  so  as  to 
keep  it  at  a  depth  of  about  eight 
inches. 

♦Dr.  Jull  and  Pi'of.  Jones  both  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  thaUsome  diffi¬ 
culty  might  be  more  readily  ex¬ 
perienced  with  certain  poultry  dis¬ 
eases  and  parasites  when  a  built-up 
litter  was  used.  However,  Prof. 
Kennard  stated  emphatically  that 
such  had  not  been  the  experience  of 
the  Ohio  investigators. 

Disease  Problems 

In  a  discussion  relative  to  the  place 
of  antibiotics  in  poultry  feeds,  Dr. 
Victor  Heiman,  research  director  of 
Kasco  Mills,  Wayerly,  N.  Y.,  men¬ 
tioned  that  while  antibiotics  will 
usually  improve  a  poor  feed,  their 
greatest  benefits  are  secured  when 
properly  used  with  an  excellent 
ration.  In  tests  at  Kasco  Mills  the 


Some  of  the  members  of  the  newly  organized  Good  Chicken  Club,  at  the  re¬ 
cent  NEPPCO  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  are  shown  demonstrating  their 
talents  as  experts  in  barbecuing  chicken.  The  event  was  won  by  Charles 

Stuchlik  of  Milton,  Delaware. 


best  results  were  obtained  with  anti 
biotic  fortified  feeds  during  the  first 
six  to  eight  weeks  of  the  chick’s  life. 
No  improvement  was  observed  from 
such  feeds  when  consumed  by  layers 
either  on  production  or  hatchability. 
Antibiotics  are  added  only  in  minute 
quantities  to  some  commercial  feeds. 
Used  in  this  manner,  they  lower 
chick  mortality  and  there  are  fewer 
runts. 

Regarding  various  fowl  diseases, 
Dr.  F.  R.  Beaudette,  Rutgers  Univ., 
mentioned  that  of  the  diseases 
caused  by  viruses,  Newcastle  disease 
is  less  deadly  and  occurs  less  fre¬ 
quently  in  turkeys  than  in  chickens. 
While  fowl  pox  vaccination  is  effec¬ 
tive  with  turkeys,  revaccination  of 
turkey  breeders  is  advisable.  Sinus¬ 
itis  is  on  the  increase  and  affects 
both  chickens  and  turkeys.  Strepto 
mycin  is  effective  against  the  so- 
called  strictly  sinusitis  type  of  in¬ 
fection,  but  it  is  not  effective  against 
the  air-sac  type.  Dr.  Beaudette  also 
mentioned  that  cholera  is  particu¬ 
larly  deadly,  for  turkeys  and  is 
probably  acquired  mostly  from 
chickens;  hence,  this  is  another  rea¬ 
son  for  keeping  turkeys  and  chickens 
widely  separated. 

Winning  Birds  and  Events 

The  top  pen  of  the  American  egg 
laying  contests  was  one  of  12  Rhode 
Island  Reds,  owned  and  exhibited  at 
the  exposition  by  the  Babcock  Poul¬ 
try  Farm,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  In  the 
Missouri  test  these  layers  produced 
3,688  eggs  with  a  score  of  4,030.25 
points,  each  point  being  equivalent 
to  a  2-oz.  egg.  The  second  best  pen 
for  1951  was  one  of  White  Leghorns, 
entered  in  the  Western  New  York 
test  by  Burr’s  Poultry  Farm,  Tunk- 
hannock,  Pa.  Their  record  was  3,736 
eggs  and  3,913.60  points. 

First  place  for  individual  layers  in 
the  tests,  designated  as  “Hen  of  the 
Year,”  was  a  Rhode  Island  Red  hen, 
owned  and  shown  by  the  Harco  Or¬ 
chard  and  Poultry  Farm,  South 
Easton,  Mass.  Her  record  of  339  eggs 
and  368.90  points  was  made  at  the 
Storrs,  Conn.,  test.  Second  place  was 
also  won  -by  a  Harco  Farms  entry, 
being  only  seven-tenths  of  a  point 
less. 

A  Barred  Cross  entry,  owned  by 
Martin’s  Hatchery  Poultry  Farm 
Lancaster,  Pa.,  won  the  grand  cham¬ 
pionship  in  the  Egg-to  Chick  show. 
Breed  winners  were:  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn— Pa.  Farm  Bureau  Hatch¬ 
ery,  Harrisburg;  Barred  Rocks  — 
Christie  Poultry  Farm,  Kingston,  N. 
H.;  White  Rocks — Bur  ling’s  Hatch¬ 
ery*  Oxford,  Pa.;  White  Cornish — 
Pa.  Breeders  Hatchery,  Pittsburgh; 
Dominant  White— Pa.  Farm  Bureau 
Hatchery;  Barred  Crosses— Martin’s 
Hatchery  Poultry  Farm,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;  Other  Crosses — Burling’s  Hatch¬ 
ery. 

All  of  NEPPCO’s  officers  were  re¬ 
elected  to  serve  for  another  year. 
They  include:  Waldo  Chick,  Wells, 
Me.,  pres.;  Samuel  Ahmuty,  Oden  ton, 
Md.,  first  vice-pres.;  O.  E.  Lafreniere, 
Allenton,  R.  I.,  second  vice-pres.;  J. 
C.  Weisel,  Rosemont,  N.  J.,  treas.- 
and  Frank  Ellis  III,  Elverson,  Pa., 
secy-  R.  w.  D. 

Massachusetts  Turkey  Day 

The  Southeastern  Massachusetts 
Turkey  Growers  Association  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  Turkey  Day  on  October  27  at 
Henry  Schmikler’s  White  Holland 
Turkey  Farm,  High  St.,  Whitman, 
Mass.  The  program  will  start  at  1 
P.  M.  with  guest  speakers  from  the 
State  University  as  well  as  other  in¬ 
vited  notables. 

All  New  England  and  New  York 
State  Turkey  Associations  are  in 
ited  and  a  welcome  is  extended  to 
all  those  who  are  interested.  For 
reservations  for  the  evening  pro¬ 
gram,  contact  Henry  Schmikler, 
High  St.,  Whitman,  Mass,  or  Fred 
Freidenfeld,  Plymouth  St.,  Middle- 
boro,  Mass. 


FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  Nov  Available!  Big.  husky 
poults  from  proved,  profit-making  strains:  Hamilton  BBB. 
Smith  White  Hollands,  Beltsville  Whites.  Turkeys  started 
now  bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise.  Write  today  lot 
lull  6tory  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY) 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selects* 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  North  Collins.  N.  Y. 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6.  OUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS  —  Pullorum  Clean. 
$70.00  per  100.  A.  KIELB. 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


‘SPIRAL  TORNADO”  PUMP 


1951  Model  A.  twice  cap.  1950 
Clogfree.  Every  purpose.  50'  well 
100'  elevation.  600  level,  2600 
G.F.H.  40  lb.  pressure.  Used 
by  U.  S.  A.  WAR  COLLEGE. 

ONLY  pump  THREADED  for  PIPE 
and  Gardenhose.  Claims  guaranteed. 
“Compare:  Keep  the  best.”  Refund. 
Nordstrom&Carlsen.KenozaLake.N.Y. 


$12.00 

P.  P. 


SAVf  TIME  WORK  M0N1Y 1 


FOR  FARM  OR 
GARDEN 
WALKING  OR 
RIDING  TYPE 


These  rugged  walking  or  riding  trac- 
tor3  are  ideal  for  farm,  truck  garden. 
FREE  Illustrated  catalog  giving  com¬ 
plete  details,  price  list3— write  today. 


SHAW 

M  F  G  CO 


4710  Front  St.,  Galesburg.  Kans. 
668-F  North  4th  St..  Columbus.  O. 


WOOLENS 

Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-11,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


NEW  FtLM  FOR  OLD.  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents. 

12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT’S,  BOX  444-R.  SALEM,  MASS. 


FOR  SALE 
SAWDUST.  SHAVINGS  AND  SLABWOOD 
ROCKHILL  WOOD  PRODUCTS 
BOX  647,  MONTICELLO.  NEW  YORK 


POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Llppincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


Plastic  STORM  DOORS  and  WINDOWS 

Cover  your  doors  and  windows  with 
this  Amazing  New  Transparent 
Plastic  Covering  —  Airtight  —  Storm 
Proof  —  Saves  Fuel  —  and  is  easy 
to  install.  Package  is  complete  with 
one  sheet  of  Clear  Bakelite  Vinylite, 
framing  strips  and  tacks.  Available 
in  two  sizes: 

72  x  36  in.  Heavy  Plastic — Framing 

Strips  and  Nails . $1.00 

78  x  36  in.  Heavy  Plastic — Framing 
Strips  and  Nails.  ... $1.08 

EASY-DOS-IT  CO. 

4301  W.  NORTH  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Warren  chicks  get  busy 
immediately.  They  grow 
quickly  because  their 
automatically  gives  them 
you  a  better  profit. 
WARREN  HAMPS  and 
—  they  originate  from 


and  go  to  work  for  you 
into  alert,  efficient  birds 
famous-strain  breeding 
a  head  start  ....  earns 
Place  your  orders  for 
WARREN  REDS  today 
a  fine  champion  stock. 


.  ISSO  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  In  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  — High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Peo. 


1948  CONTEST  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Tear  (Sams  award 
also  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn.  — New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  8.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Peo  All  Breeds. 


WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  one 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  get 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  In  laying  con¬ 


tests  and  In  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESST 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mass.  •  U.  S.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year 


i 


BRED  TO  “TAKE  IT” 

Our  belief  is  that  a  big  bird  withstands  the 
rigors  of  production  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
small  one.  In  our  selection  program,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  all  Reliable  RedB  have  the  body 
size  necessary  for  high  producers. 

Our  1950  average  body  weight  was  6.84  lbs. 
per  bird.  Our  faith  in  the  "big  bird"  has  been 
justified  by  the  high  laying  house  livability 
that  we  showed  for  1950. 

When  Reliable  Reds  take  over,  they  can 

"take  it".  _  ,  ,  .  , 

Write  for  complete  data. 


Year-Round  Hatching  at  Marshall’s 


Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for  Broilers.  RED-ROCK  and 
Babeoek  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 
Egg  Production.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
Puliorum-Clean. 

“ Always  Good  Pries* ’ ' 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


A  RHPFRIOR  STRAIN 
OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRES  FOR 


TOP  BROILER  PROFITS 

Big,  healthy  chicks  from  first  generation 
Nichols  stock  (of  Chicken  of  Tomorrow  fame). 
Premium  meat  birds  ready  weeks  earlier. 

Also  Delaware- Nichols  Hamp  Cross  (White 
Feathering). 

All  N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Pullorum  Clean.  Thousands 
weekly.  Write  or  phone  today. 

THIEL  BROS.  HATCHERY 

PHONE  8503  BARKER  2.  N.  Y. 


'  ’  Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 

%‘uof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


Our  Customers,  Friends 
Need  Not  Read  This  Ad! 

*  Those  who  have  seen  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 

_ _  an  "all-purpose”  bird  where  quality 

is  found  in  quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  5  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  everyone 
we  use  as  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacement  stock  to  a 
breeding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston.  New  Hampshire 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Roosts  and  Dropping  Pits 

To  stop  cannibalism  in  a  laying 
flock,  which  was  so  bad  that  I  had 
to  clip  beaks  every  month  or  the 
hens  would  kill  themselves,  you  told 
me  to  feed  them  some  extra  grain 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  This  I  did; 
as  a  consequence  I  have  had  no 
further  trouble.  This  flock  was  then 
a  year  old  and  had  been  feather 
picking  and  abdomen  picking  for 
several  months. 

Now  I  need  some  more  advice. 
When  I  put  my  pullets  into  their 
winter  quarters,  should  I  get  rid  of 
their  roosts  and  dropping  boards,  as 
some  are  recommending,  and  just  let 
them  roost  on  the  floor?  b.  a. 

Wyoming  County,  N.  Y. 

We  are  glad  you  were  able  to  get 
picking  and  cannibalism  under  con¬ 
trol  by  frequent  grain  feeding;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  system  continues  to 
give  good  results.  We  keep  our 
fingers  crossed  when  it  comes  to 
recommendations  on  this  subject. 
Your  success  probably  can  be  traced 
to  the  use  of  a  very  good  raash, 
which  supplies  the  needs  of  the 
fowls  even  though  they  eat  pro¬ 
portionately  less  mash  than  grain. 

As  to  removing  the  roosts  and 
dropping  boards,  it  would  be  well 
to  go  easy.  The  dry  litter  you  now 
have  will  not  remain  in  that  con¬ 
dition  if  all  the  manure  now  collected 
from  the  boards  is  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  litter.  We  tried  out  the  system 
and  gave  it  up  because  of  an  excess 
of  dirty  eggs  resulting  from  dirty 
litter.  We  still  believe  the  dropping 
pit  is  the  best  solution.  This  does 
not  need  to  be  cleaned  on  any  set 
schedule;  it  also  keeps  much  of  the 
excess  moisture  out  of  the  litter.  The 
birds  can  get  along  well  enough 
without  the  roosts,  but  other  manage¬ 
ment  factors  seem  to  make  roosts 
desirable. 


Uniform  Color  for  Market 

Eggs 

What  about  inheritance  of  egg 
shell  color  in  chickens?  1  can  obtain 
a  South  American  Araucana  cock, 
and  would  like  to  know  what  color 
egg  shell  might  be  expected  when  he 
is  crossed  with  ordinary  chickens 
that  are  of  no  particular  purity  for 
their  breeding?  Mrs.  w.  d.  b. 

Madison  County,  N.  Y. 

.Egg  shell  color  is  a  directly  in¬ 
herited  trait.  Thus  a  mixture  of 
several  breeds  would  produce  off¬ 
spring  that  would  lay  eggs  of  vary¬ 
ing  colors.  The  Araucana,  a  South 
American  breed,  produces  a  blue  egg. 
The  crossing  of  this  breed  with  a 
combination  of  ordinary  chickens 


Eggs  and  Health  Make  the 
Flock  Pay 

(Continued  from  Page  614) 

In  double  decker  houses  practically 
all  feed  storage  is  now  put  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  dipped  out  for 
second  floor  feeding,  chuted  to  the 
first  floor.  The  openings  to  the  chutes 
are  often  level  with  the  floor.  This 
saves  lifting  of  full  feed  bags. 
Generally  carriers  move  the  feed  in¬ 
to  the  pens  and  bring  eggs  out. 
Mechanical  feeders  continue  to  grow 
in  popularity.  While  they  are  at  their 
best  with  broilers,  they  do  a  good 
job  with  layers.  Pellets  and  grain  do 
not  work  especially  well  through 
mechanical  feeders.  But,  if  you  will 
scatter  a  few  pellets  in  a  far  part 
of  the  house  as  the  feeding  starts,  it 
will  attract  enough  birds  from  the 
feeder  to  let  .it  work  well. 

Bulk  Feed  Is  on  the  Way 

Bulk  delivery  of  feed  has  had  a 
trial  run  in  a  number  of  places  and 
everywhere  poultrymen  seem  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  it.  The  three  dollars 
a  ton  saving  is  not  the  only  one.  The 
opening  of  bags  alone  can  easily 
consume  an  hour  a  day.  Bulk  de¬ 
livery  saves  this  as  well  as  the  care 
and  return  of  the  bags;  it  also  saves 
the  bag  lifting.  You  can  make  the 
bulk  bins  as  simple  or  elaborate  as 
you  want.  They  can  be  parts  of  feed 
rooms,  or  they  can  be  cone-shaped 
bins  with  worm  drives  and  motors  at 
the  bottom  for  hoistjng  the  mash  in¬ 
to  automatic  feeders.  The  feeding  job 
can  be  completely  mechanized.  But  it 
still  requires  a  watchful  eye  to  keep 
things  rolling  along. 


that  are  not  pure  egg  shell  color, 
would  result^  in  a  mongrel  chicken 
producing  almost  anything  in  shell 
color. 

But  of  what  value  would  such  a 
cross  be  in  the  production  of  market 
eggs?  As  a  hobby  there  would  be 
interest,  perhaps,  in  having  a  few 
of  these  chickens,  but  that  is  about 
all.  Certainly  one  would  realize  no 
profit  unless  a  buyer  could  be  found 
who,  in  turn,  would,  pay  large  prices 
for  odd  colored  eggs. 


Floors  and  Brooders 

Would  a  concrete  floor  be  satis¬ 
factory  for  rearing  chicks?  How 
about  the  various  kinds  of  heating 
units  for  brooding?  I  want  to  build  a 
brooder  house  this  Fall.  w.  e.  d. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y. 

A  concrete  floor  is  satisfactory  for 
the  rearing  of  chicks  but  it  should  be 
covered  with  about  three  inches  of 
litter  to  maintain  a  warm  floor. 

Oil  breeders  are  also  satisfactory 
but  often  require  more  careful  hand¬ 
ling  than  other  types.  Where  bottlbd 
gas  can  be  secured,  the  gas  brooder 
is  about  as  convenient  as  any.  Elec¬ 
tric  brooding  is  dependable  until 
there  is  a  storm  that  breaks  the 
power  line.  -Coal,  of  course,  is  still 
hard. to  beat  when  it  comes  to  good 
brooding,  especially  in  really  cold 
and  stormy  weather. 


Selling  Vaccinated  Birds 

Recently  I  vaccinated  against  fowl 
pox  and  newcastle  disease.  Will  this 
vaccination  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  sale  of  my  cockerels? 

Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  E.  D.  R. 

The  vaccination  of  cockerels  will 
not  interfere  with  their  sale  at  any 
time.  However,  the  birds  may  be  off 
feed  for  about  two  weeks  after  the 
vaccination.  This  may  hinder  their 
sale,  because  they  would  not  be  in 
good  fleshing  condition.  But  after 
three  weeks  they  should  have  a  good 
appetite  again,  and  then  be  in  the 
pink  of  condition,  other  things  being 
equal. 


Pullets’  Legs  Go  Weak 

Our  pullets  are  about  five  months 
old  and  their  legs  go  weak.  They  do 
not  get  over  it.  What  is  the  cause? 

Tioga  Co.,  Pa.  a.  b. 

Four  month  old  pullets  with  weak 
legs  probably  have  what  is  common¬ 
ly  known  as  range  paralysis.  This 
condition  has  nothing  to  do  with 
poultry  range  but  usually  occurs 
when  pullets  are  of  an  age  when  they 
are  ranging.  There  is  no  cure,  the 
disease  being  considered  as  either 
hereditary  or  picked  up  by  the  chick 
at  a  very  early  age,  even  though  not 
expressed  until  later  in  life.  Such 
affected  birds  are  suitable  for  cook¬ 
ing  and  eating. 


The  Feeding  Program 

Now,  as  we  look  at  the  feeding 
program  for  a  flock  of  layers  it 
seems  to  shape  up  about  like  this: 
Start  on  a  super  starter  or  high  effi¬ 
ciency  ration  for  four  to  six  weeks. 
Then  change  to  a  growing  ration  and 
feed  with  an  equal  amount  of  grain. 
At  housing  time  shift  to  a  laying 
mash  and  continue  the  50-50  feeding 
program.  Feed  an  all-mash  ration  on 
range  or  in  the  laying  house,  for  the 
results  are  about  the  same.  Save 
time  and  heavy  work  all  along  the 
line  and  use  it  for  some  other  pro¬ 
ductive  work. 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 

Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 
Morley  A.  Jull .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card . 3.75 

Roberts'  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 
Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


BABCOCK’S 

healthy 

CHICKS 

— C  r  R  E  AT  L  AYERS 

At  the  1950  Storr’s  Conn.  Egg  Laying 
Test,  our  White  Leghorns  won  first,  all 
breeds,  with  3899  eggs  and  4124.5  points. 
For  the  fourth  time  we  won  the  high 
leghorn  pen  at  the  Georgia  Test.  Other 
1950  records  were  good  but  not  out¬ 
standing.  In  every  test  entered,  our  Leg¬ 
horns  placed  fifth  or  better.  We  still 
hold  the  all-tiine  World’s  record  for  all 
breeds,  all  tests  won  in  1944-45. 

WE  HATCH  THE  YEAR  ’ROUND 

White  Leghorns,  Red-Rock  Cross,  Rhode 
Island  Reds  and  Rarred  Rocks.  .  .own 
two  hatcheries  with  660,000  egg  ca¬ 
pacity,  three  poultry  farms  and  15,000 
breeders.  We  carry  on  a  complete  pedi¬ 
gree-progeny  testing  program. 


.SEND  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 

This  36-page  illustrated  catalog 
describes  our  breeding  program. 

1  Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
csgffL  _ - 

bScOCK  BouUryformJat. 


Rt.  3  R 


o<ua£i&/ 


CHICKS 


PULLORUM  CLEAN 


WHITE  ROCKS 

(ARBOR  ACRES  STRAIN) 


A  WINNER! 

Mass.  C.  0.  T.  1951  Heaviest  Placing  Entry 

5  lbs.  5  oz.  AT  12  WKS. 

_  1949  Winner  5.36  lbs.  at  12  wks. 


PRODUCERS  OF  QUALITY  SEX 
LINK  PULLETS  AND  BROILER  CHICKS 

Write  for  complete  information  TEL.  4730 

PILCH’S  POULTRY  FARMS 


Box  WRP-29  Thompsonvllle,  Conn. 

Ball  Red-Rocks  and 


Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
Jthe  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


_  Outstanding 

Quality  for  ovar  SO  yaarm 


MORE  MEAT— QUICKLY 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability,  absence 
of  dark  pin  feathers,  uniformity,  all  help 
make  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  preferred 
by  many  broiler  producers.  Pullets  lay 
plenty  of  large  eggs,  too! 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm  —  100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  chicks  today!  Circular  Free — Write 


JOSEPH  TOIMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


EH3 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  “take  It.” 

JOE  PARKS  A  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


HU 

BARRED  ROCKS 

Give  maximum  egg  or  broiler 
production  under  average  con¬ 
ditions.  6,500  Vt.-U.S.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean  Breeders. 
Order  Chicks  Soon.  Booklet  Free  —  Write. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms,  w.  Brattre'boro?’vt. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  St  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  Sc  prices.  MATTERNS 

HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 
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Planning  Poultry  Buildings 

Building  costs  in  general  have 
risen  and  poultry  house  construction 
is  no  exception.  In  some  instances 
new  construction  may  be  delayed 
while  in  hopes  of  a  more  stable 
economy.  In  other  cases  the  time  has 
come  for  expansion  if  the  enterprise 
is  to  keep  pace  with  increased 
efficiency  and  desired  income. 

Careful  planning  of  new  buildings 
is  an,  asset  in  determining  low  housing 
cost  per  bird  over  a  period  of  years. 
Most  new  poultry  buildings  are  well 
constructed,  or  should  be,  and  prob¬ 
ably  will  last  30  years  or  more.  Thus 
it  is  apparent  that  a  mistake  made 
in  the  planning  stage  remains  for  the 
life  of  the  structure,  or  it  may  be  a 
cause  of  expensive  remodeling. 

In  the  first  place  consider  the  lo¬ 
cation  of  the  poultry  house.  Drainage 
is  often  the  most  important  consider¬ 
ation.  This  term  includes  both  air 
and  water  drainage  since  both  can 
affect  condition  of  the  pens  and  the 
health  of  the  birds.  Water  supply 
and  drainage  are  expensive  to  con¬ 
struct  and  sometimes  difficult  to 
maintain  in  very  cold  weather.  Thus 
the  less  distance  covered  with  water 
and  sewer  pipes,  the  less  trouble 
with  freezing. 

Fire  prevention  also  needs  careful 
consideration.  Building  materials 
might  well  be  selected  on  a  basis  of 
fire  hazard  or  fire  retarding.  Build¬ 
ings  used  for  brooding  chicks  are 
usually  most  dangerous  in  this  re¬ 
spect  and  in  addition,  they  are  very 
often  isolated  from  other  farm  build¬ 
ings. 

Unless  the  poultry  farm  is  prim¬ 
arily  a  broiler  operation,  the  move¬ 
ment  of  replacement  chickens  during 
the  growing  period  may  require 
much  time  and  labor.  The  location 
of  brooder  house,  range  shelters  and 
laying  house  may  well  be  that  which 
involves  a  comparatively  small 
amount  of  travel. 

Protection  of  poultry  buildings 
from  prevailing  winds  may  make  the 
buildings  more  comfortable  and  in 
many  cases  more  efficient  to  operate. 
If  a  natural  protection  is  not  avail¬ 
able,  then  it  is  well  to  plant  trees 
that  will  offer  the  desired  protection 
in  the  near  future. 

Too  frail  a  foundation  and  foot¬ 
ing  will  ruin  a  poultry  building  that 
has  a  good  superstructure.  To  quali¬ 
fy  as  a  good  footing,  one  should  go 
below  the  frost  line  to  prevent  heav¬ 
ing.  Cracked  floors  and  broken 
framing  may  result  from  heaving. 
The  general  recommendation  is  to 
make  the  footing  twice  the  width  of 
the  foundation.  This  is  usually  satis¬ 
factory  to  prevent  settling  on  most 
soils. 

Last  but  not  least  are  the  shape 
and  height  of  the  building.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  a  square  or 
nearly  square  house  presents  less 
exposed  wall  than  does  a  long 
narrow-  one;  also,  multi-story  houses 
have  less  area  exposed  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  than  do  one  story  houses  of  the 
same  capacity.  As  a  rule  it  is  practi¬ 
cal  to  construct  poultry  houses  of 
three  or  four  floors.  Combining  these 
two  factors  will  probably  decrease 
materially  the  cost  of  construction, 
as  well  as  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  plant. 

Careful  planning  and  construction 
are  really  important  factors  in  suc¬ 
cessful  poultry  farm  operation,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  important  factor 
of  labor  efficiency  is  kept  in  mind. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


has  been  very  successful  in  market¬ 
ing  some  1,500  turkeys.  .His  method 
of  marketing  can  be  duplicated  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Amari  took  up  raising  turkeys 
as  a  sideline.  Born  on  a  farm  in 
Vineland,  he  knows  all  about  farm¬ 
ing.  But  instead  of  sending  his 
turkeys  to  market,  the  market  is  at 
his  own  door.  In  fact,  customers 
have  made  a  path  to  his  farm  from 
all  directions,  and  for  all  that  he 
raises. 

He  has  no  secret  way  of  selling. 
He  says:  “All  I  do  is  grow  a  good 
turkey  and  then  put  is  up  in  an  at¬ 
tractive  package  that  appeals  to  the 
housewife.” 

Where  he  outstrips  some  of  his 
competitors  is  the  way  in  which  he 
merchandises  his  birds.  Practically 
all  of  them  are  drawn  and  com¬ 
pletely  ready  for  the  housewife  to 
stuff.  This  operation  is  performed 
by  girls.  To  his  way  of  thinking,  the 
girls  have  a  touch  and  a  way  of 
drawing  and  picking  a  turkey  that 
cannot  be  equaled  by  men.  As  soon 
as  the  birds  are  drawn,  they  are 
placed  in  a  modern  cooler  where 
they  are  chilled  for  local  orders  al¬ 
ready  booked. 

If  the  turkeys  are  for  long  distance 
shipment,  they  are  quick  frozen. 
Once  chilled,  they  are  placed  in  a 
plastic  bag  that  preserves  freshness 
and  quality.  Over  the  plastic  bag, 
which  is  vacuum  sealed,  each  bird  is 
further  enclosed  in  a  close  fitting 
cotton  wrapping.  This  neat  package 
has  a  very  distinctive  appeal  to  the 
most  discriminating  of  buyers.  And 
this  is  not  all.  Each  bird  is  then 
placed  in  a  neat  cardboard  box 
which  can  be  easily  carried  home  by 
the  buyer. 

If  rush  orders  are  on  hand  for  dis¬ 
tant  points,  the  turkeys  are  quick 
frozen,  placed  in  the  plastic  bag,  and 
then  wrapped  in  foil  to  reflect  the 
heat.  Some  orders  are  sent  by  air¬ 
mail.  Mr.  Amari  has  had  10  airmail 
customers  for  the  last  three  years. 

New  Jersey  j.  s. 


Start  NmHNiwiyPomm 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  In  two  years  instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  $2  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW  Dominant  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin; 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 

INCREASED  uruf  GOLDEN  BROADS 

OUTPUT  ”1.11  Cornish-Hamp  Cross 

1951  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under¬ 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  in 
Chlcken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 
day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE  R.O.P. 
SIRED  BREEDS  for  laying  in  full.  WRITE  TODAY. 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


.CATALOG 
BRINGS 
DETAILS 


OEPT.  K-3 


VINELAND,  N.  i. 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  CATALOG 


SENSATIONAL  CUT-PRICE 
VALUES  BRED  CHICKS 


U.  S.  Approved  •  Pullorum  Controlled 


10  Extra  Chicks  with  every  100  ordered.  Chicks  shipped  any  time.  Mt.  Healthy  Special  Egg 
Breeding  Builds  Healthy  Chicks  that  really  pay  off — Both  on  the  market  and  at  the  nest.  200,000  big. 


fluffy  chicks  weekly.  100%  live  delivery 
DELAY.  Order  direct  from  this  ad. 


Shipped  f.o.b.  our  hatchery.  Send  orders  in  NOW.  DON’T 


Barred  and  White  Rock* . 

New  Hampshire*,  S.  C.  Reds,  Buff  Rooks, 
Buff  Orpingtons,  White  Wyandotte* 
Rock  X  Hamps,  Hamp  X  Rocks _ 

Big  Type,  Lop  Comb  Wh.  Leghorn* 

Brown  A.  Buff  Leghorns,  White,  Black  &, 
Buff  Minorca*,  Ancona*,  Austra  Whites. . 

Light  Brahmas,  White  and  Black  Giants, 
Columbia  Rocks,  Black  Australorps, 
Wyandotte* . 


«. 

hites. . 
Slants,  j 


PRICES  PER  100 
Non-Sexed  Pullets  Cockerels 


$14.95 

13.95 

14.95 

15.95 


$17.90 

26.00 

27.00 

18.90 


$15.90 

3.95 

5.95 
17.00 


tA  QE  Per  100 
Leftovers, 
All  Heavies,  No  Leg¬ 
horns,  Good  Chicks. 
No  Sex  Guarantee. 

No  Extra  Chicks. 

Heavy  Asst.,  Straight 
Run,  No  Leghorns. 

Per  100 


12»5 


MT.  HEALTHY  HATCHERIES,  DEPT.  R,  MT.  HEALTHY,  OHIO 


WARNING 


To  Poultry  Raisers) 


Periodic  I 


W0RMIN& 


of 

Laying  Hen# 


Poultry  Parasites  Develop  UtC/l iGAid  UML 
Drug  Immunity  “ "  '  ' 


Ready-to-Roast  Turkeys 

James  Amari  of  Hammonton,  N. 
J.,  who  is  also  a  fruit  grower,  has 
been  raising  turkeys  for  the  last 
eight  years.  In  the  last  five  years  he 


Poultry  growers  who  rely  on  con¬ 
tinuous  medication  to  keep  their 
birds  alive  from  birth  to  market 
may  be  in  for  plenty  of  grief,  the 
American  Veterinary  Medical  Assn, 
has  recently  warned. 

In  a  news  bulletin,  the  association 
reports  that  some  poultry  growers 
are  having  outbreaks  of  coccidiosis 
in  spite  of  the  use  of  sulfonamide 
drugs  and  similar  medications  in 
feed  and  drinking  water.  It  seems 
that  the  tiny  parasites  which  cause 
coccidiosis  have  now  succeeded  in 
producing  offspring  that  resist  the 
effects  of  drugs,  just  as  flies  have 
developed  resistance  to  DDT. 

Use  of  sulfonamide  drugs  in  poul¬ 
try  feeds  is  a  relatively  new  develop¬ 
ment.  When  doped  feeds  first  came 
into  widespread  use  about  three 
years  ago,  veterinary  medical  leaders 
cautioned  poultrymen  that  it  would 
be  unwise  to  rely  on  continuous 
drugging  for  long-range  control  of 
coccidiosis  or  any  other  disease.  No¬ 
body  yet  knows  the  national  extent 
of  sulfa  drug  resistance  in  poultry 
flocks,  but  reports  from  practicing 
veterinarians  indicate  that  it  already 
has  created  a  serious  problem  in 
some  broiler  plants. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  give  renewed 
attention  to  sanitation  in  their  dis¬ 
ease  control  programs.  Use  of  wire- 
screened  platforms  around  feed 
hoppers  and  drinking  fountains  is 
recommended  as  one  of  the  best 
means  of  keeping  coccidiosis  under 
control.  Dryness  and  good  ventila¬ 
tion  of  poultry  buildings  also  are  im¬ 
portant. 


REMOVE 


large  Roundworms  and 
Cecal  Worms  PERIODICALLY 

with 


DR.  SALSBURY’S 

Wormix 


Flock  Wormer 
Easy  To  Use 


Wormix 


Which  Bird 
Is  Wormy? 


Worm  your  pullets  pe 
odically  with  Dr.  Sals* 
bury's  WORMIX.  Birds 
do  better . . .  egg  produc¬ 
tion  improves.  WORMIX 
is  highly  effective,  low  ia 
cost. 


Improved  breeding, 
feeding,  etc.,  make  it  hard  to  tell  which 
bird  is  wormy.  So,  don’t  risk  not  worming. 

For  individual  treatment,  use  Dr.  Sals* 
bury’s  ROTA-CAPS^  Expels  large  round* 
worms  and  intestinal  capillaria  worms. 

Get  these  popular  wormers  at  hatchery, 
drug  or  feed  stores.  Dr.  Salsbur/s  Labora* 
|  tories,  Charles  City,  Iowa. 

+  When  you  need  poultry  medicines, 
ask  for 

+  +  +  +  + 


At  Harry  White’s  White  Turkey  Farm  in  Putnam  Valley,  N.  Y.,  about  5,000 
top  quality  birds  are  annually  raised  on  wire  and  find  a  ready  market  locally. 


Orl 

1st 


SALSBURYS 


Picker 


Dunkmsstsr 


Eviscerating 

Table 


See  PICKWICK  First 

for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You’ll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Write  today  for  complete  line 
folder.  It’s  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Scalding 

Tank 


Cp 

Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Rack 


Stern  Bros. 

{pnqeMhi  {fiqlu/ina 


CHICKS 

FROM  2  to  5  YEAR  010, 

LEGHORN  J 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-1  INKED  CROSS 


Spend  Less — 

GET  MORE  with  STERN’S  “BIG-4” 

•  STERN’S  “BIG-4”  egg-meat  strains 
have  helped  thousands  of  Vineland 
poultrymen,  and  others,  become  notable 
successes.  This  can  be  your  poultry 
future  too.  Depend  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “BIG-4”  to  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  poultry  career. 

1)  STERN’S  ‘LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS’. 
Aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Aver¬ 
age  yield  from  200  to  300  pure  white, 
premium,  large  eggs. 

2)  STERN’S  ‘NEW  HAMPSHIRES’.  All¬ 
purpose  chicks  that  become  great 
layers  as  well  as  top  money-making 
meat  birds. 

3)  STERN’S  ‘ROCK  HAMP  CROSSES'. 
These  famous  chicks  mature  early; 
weight  gains  are  sensational.  Out¬ 
standing  for  full-feathering. 

4)  STERNS  ‘SEX-LINK  CROSSES.'  Pul¬ 
lets  make  champion  layers,  cockerels 
make  heavy,  plump  fryers  and 
roasters. 

(U.S.-N.J.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean) 


Order  early!  Write  for  fact-filled 
catalog  and  price  list. 


Stern  Bros 


SOUTH  VINELAND.  N.  J 


CHICKS  Started 


Baby 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  HampshireB.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


PULLETS 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAK  MONT.  PA. 


OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
MIDDLE-AGED  MAN 

We  need  a  few  reliable  men 
to  act  as  our  local  represen¬ 
tatives  and  take  subscriptions  to 
The  R.  N.-Y.  Liberal  com¬ 
missions  allowed  on  both  new 
and  renewal  orders.  Each  man 
is  given  exclusive  territory  and 
can  earn  substantial  income. 
Must  own  car.  References  re¬ 
quired.  Write  — 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
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Mayville  Woman  First-Prize  Winner 
in  Grange  Cooking  Competitions 


Three-time  cooking  champion  praises  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Mrs.  Olga  Stratton  of  May¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  was  a  first-prize 
winner  not  once  but  three  times 
in  1950.  She  took  first  place  in 
cooking  contests  at  her  local 
Grange,  the  Pomona  Grange, 
and  finally  the  State  Grange 
Contest .  .  .  where  women  from 
all  over  New  York  competed! 

Relatively  new  to  the  ranks 
of  prize-winning  cooks,  Mrs. 
Stratton  joins  her  fellow-cham¬ 
pions  in  praising  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast.  “I  know  I 
can  count  on  this  Active  Dry 

# 


Yeast,”  she  says.  “It  gives  me 
grand  results  .  .  so  quickly 
and  easily.” 

Who  can  resist  delicious 
goodies  made  with  yeast!  Their 
rich,  nourishing  goodness  will 
delight  the  whole  family.  When 
you  bake  at  home,  use  yeast. 
And  be  sure  you  use  the  best — 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  It’s  so  fast — fast-rising, 
fast-dissolving!  So  easy  to  use! 
Get  several  packages  of 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast  today. 


RUST  DOESN’T 

COME  OUT  OF 
YOUR  CLOTHES 


A  DIAMOND  I ron  •  Removal 
Filter  removes  rust  ond  other 
matter  before  it  reaches 
your  clothes  Cost  is  low. 
Send  tor  free  booklet 

Oshkosh  Filter  Cr  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


LET  US  TAKE  IT 
OUT  OF  THE  WATER! 


MAIL  BOX 
NAME 
LETTERS! 

I'A"  high 


Colorful  PLASTIC 

numbers  or  letters 


Red 

White 

Green 


QC  each 


Print  Name  Clearly  Indicate  color  desired 
ORDER  BY  MAIL  DIRECTLY  from 


DOLCLOS,  lncv  Box  131,  Corona  68,  N.Y. 


NEW  Soft  Plastic  Gives 
Snug  Fit  to  FALSE  TEETH 


For  uppers 
cr  lowers 
SI  for  2 
STIX  Liners 


Your  Plates  Stay  Firm  and 
Comfortable  for  Weeks 

If  your  plates  are  loose  and  your  gums  are  sore 
and  tender,  amazing  STIX  cushion-soft  Plastic 
Liners  will  bring  instant  relief.  Eat  anything! 
Laugh  and  talk  without  embarrassment. 

Easy  to  Apply,  Clean,  Remove 

STIX  molds  gently  to  your  gums;  never  hardens. 
No  more  messy  powders  or  pastes.  Harmless  to 
plates  and  mouth.  Thousands  of  delighted  users. 
SEND  NO  MONEY!  Just  write  us  to  send  STIX 
We'll  mail  you  2  STIX  Liners,  enough  for  2  uppers, 
2  lowers  or  1  of  each.  Pay  your  postman  $1.00  plus 
C.  O.  D.  charges.  Or  enclose  $1.00  and  we'll  send 
you  STIX  by  first-class  mail.  Money  back  unless 
completely  satisfied. 

STIX  DENTAL  PROOUCTS,  ROOM  GB-1104 

53  W.  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  4,  ill. 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
Plus  15c  Postage 

Send  us  snapshot  negative  with  3c  return  postage, 
for  FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
send  print  (any  size)  with  50c.  We  return  negative. 

Free  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
XMAS  CARDS,  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


-  IN  A  HURRY?  - 

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%)  Plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited. 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.  R-8,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 


BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 


Here  is  uiiiimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACT ALL  (with  exclusive  INLAND  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disc  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  CHAIN-DRIVE  pedal-driven.  Mock 
four- way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments 
also  available.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old 
TRACTALL  is  the  perfect  gift. Sold  direct-from-factory  atNEW 
LOW  PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  “Play  Days  Unlimited "  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept.RN-10 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


October  20,  1951 


Now  Playing  Indoors 

Pink  cheeks  and  a  pinafore,  braids  and  a  bow, 

Hugging  a  kitten,  face  all  aglow; 

What  a  pretender  is  my  little  elf 

Laughing  and  talking  all  by  herself! 

First  she’s  a  momma,  then  a  wee  queen, 

Endearing  at  play  with  the  seen  —  and  unseen. 

—  Roberta  June  Smith 


Hallowe’en  Cakes  Fun  to  Make 


For  a  delicious  surprise  to  serve 
the  small  fry  on  Hallowe’en,  try  this 
quick  easy  recipe,  fun  to  do.  For 
each  individual  cake,  stack  four  large 
molasses  or  chocolate  soft  cookies  on 
top  of  each  other.  Spread  whipped 
cream  in  between  each  layer.  Then 
cover  top  and  sides  with  a  quick 
Chocolate  Frosting.  Decorate  the  top 
of  each  with  “jack-o-lantern”  faces 
made  by  squeezing  whipped  cream 
through  a  pastry  tube.  The  effect  is 
achieved  very  simply.  The  cooky 
base  is  nourishing;  chocolate  frost¬ 
ing  is  party  fare. 


Chocolate  Frosting  Over  Cooky 
Layers 

Use  IV3  cups  (15  oz.  can)  sweet¬ 
ened  condensed  milk;  1  tablespoon 
water;  V&  teaspoon  salt;  2  squares  (2 
oz.)  unsweetened  chocolate;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  vanilla  extract.  Put  sweetened 
condensed  milk,  water  and  salt  in 
top  of  double  holier.  Mix  well.  Add 
chocolate.  Cook  over  rapidly  boiling 
water,  .stirring  often  until  thick 
(about  10  minutes).  Remove  from 
heat.  Cool.  Stir  in  vanilla.  Spread  on 
individual  little  cakes  and  chill  for 
a  while  in  the  refrigerator. 


Your  own  favorite  cookies,  two  to  four  laid  one  above  the  other,  then 
frosted  with  chocolate,  make  wholesome  and  easy  Hallowe’en  cakes  with 
jack  o’  lantern  faces  traced  on  top  with  whipped  cream  squeezed  from 

frosting  bag. 


Golden  Things  From 
Pumpkins 

The  lowly  pumpkin  has  come  a 
long  way  since  Grandmother’s  day; 
then  it  was  used  chiefly  for  pies. 
Pumpkin  pies  made  with  cream  and 
sweetened  with  honey  or  maple  syrup 
still  linger  happily  on  in  memory. 
Today,  however,  we  make  cake, 
puddings  and  conserves  —  to  name 
a  few  —  from  pumpkin  gold.  For 
desserts,  use  the  small  sugar  pump¬ 
kins,  if  possible. 

Pumpkin  Pones 

Combine  1  cupful  of  cooked, 
mashed  and  sifted  pumpkin;  1/2  cup¬ 
ful  corn  meal,  scalded;  V2  cupful 
stale  bread  crumbs;  V2  teaspoon  salt; 

1  tablespoon  brown  sugar;  2  table¬ 
spoons  corn  syrup.  Mix  well  and 
form  into  long,  thin  cakes  and  wrap 
each  in  a  strip  of  bacon,  securing  the 
ends  with  a  toothpick.  Bake  30 
minutes  at  350  degrees  F.  Serve 
piping  hot;  good  cold,  if  any  are 
left  over.  Real  American  farm 
Cheddar  cheese  goes  well  with  them. 

Indian  Pumpkin  Pudding 

Cook  together  two  cupfuls  of  boil¬ 
ing  salted  water  and  %  cupful  of 
yellow  corn  meal.  After  10  minutes 
of  cooking,  remove  from  fire  and  stir 
in  the  following:  1  cupful  cooked 
and  sifted  pumpkin;  V2  cupful  maple 
syrup;  %  cupful  sugar;  2V2  cupfuls 
rich  milk;  V4  teaspoon  salt;  V2  tea¬ 
spoon  ginger;  V2  teaspoon  cinnamon;- 
dash  of  mace;  2  tablespoons  orange 
juice;  2  tablespoons  melted  butter. 
Mix  thoroughly,  pour  into  a  buttered 
baking  dish  and  bake  one  hour  at 
350  degrees  F.  Serve  with  hard  sauce, 
adding  1  teaspoon  vanilla,  V 2  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  and  V2  teaspoon  orange 
extract  to  each  cupful  of  sauce. 

Pumpkin  Cheesecake 

Cream  lightly  V2  pound  sieved 
cottage  cheese  and  1  cupful  of 
cooked,  sifted  pumpkin.  Add  2  un¬ 
beaten  egg  yolks,  %  cupful  sugar  and 

4k 


Vz  teaspoon  nutmeg  and  mix  well. 
Blend  3  teaspoons  cornstarch  to  a 
thin  paste  with  a  little  cream  from 
%  cupful.  Add  remaining  cream  and 
combine  with  cheese  mixture.  Add  1 
tablespoon  grated  lemon  rind,  1 
tablespoon  lemon  juice  and  1  tea¬ 
spoon  lemon  extract.  Beat  2  egg 
whites  until  dry  and  fold  in  last. 
Spoon  mixture  into  a  9-inch  baked 
crumb  shell;  sprinkle  top  with 
crumbs.  Bake  at  350  degrees  F.,  for 
30  minutes,  or  until  inserted  knife 
comes  out  clean.  Cool  before  serv¬ 
ing. 

Golden  Conserve 

Peel  and  chop  pumpkin  and  place 
in  layers  with  an  equal  amount  of 
sugar  in  a  crock  or  large  bowl  and 
let  stand  overnight.  Drain  and  boil 
this  syrup  for  10  minutes,  then  add 
pumpkin  with  an  equal  amount  of 
canned  crushed  pineapple.  To  each 
pint  of  this  mixture,  add  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  1  lemon  and  1 
orange.  Cook  slowly  until  thick  and 
clear,  stirring  frequently  to  avoid 
burning. 

When  taking  from  the  fire,  add  % 
cupful  blanched  shredded  almonds  to 
each  pint  of  conserve.  Turn  into 
small  hot  jars  and  seal  with  paraffin. 
This  is  a  delicious  conserve  and  once 
tried  will  become  a  standby.  Es¬ 
pecially  good  with  hot  biscuits  or 
waffles.  Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Rhyme  and  Reason 

In  case  your  flowers  droop  on  the 
stem, 

A  little  Scotch  tape  will  strengthen 
them; 

Tape  them  lengthwise  past  the  curve, 

And  watch  them  straighten  up  with 
verve!  Aunt  Martha 


Have  you  thought  of  using  frozen 
fruit  as  a  topping  for  breakfast 
cereal?  It  has  such  a  wonderful  fresh 
flavor  and  it’s  so  easy  to  use.  Just 
defrost  in  the  refrigerator  overnight 
and  next  morning,  open  the  package. 
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African  Violets  From  Seed 
Raised'  at  Home 


The  African  violet  in  bloom,  one 
year  after  seed  planting. 


Have  you  ever  raised  African 
Violets  from  seed?  I  found  it  really 
quite  simple.  From  seed  to  blossom 
it  is  only  a  few  easy  steps  and,  once 
started,  they  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves,  especially  if  you  plant  them 
in  a  fish  bowl  as  I  did. 

A  layer  of  small  pebbles  or  coarse 
sand  in  the  bottom  of  the  bowl  for 
drainage,  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  to 
keep  the  soil  sweet,  and  a  good  soil 
mixture  (two  parts  garden  loam,  one 
part  compost  or  well  rotted  manure, 
and  one  part  sand)  and  you  are 
ready  to  plant. 

Sprinkle  the  seed  on  the  surface, 
water  gently,  and  put  a  cover  on  the 
bowl.  Set  in  a  north  or  east  window, 
and  forget  it,  No  further  watering  is 
necessary,  until  the  seedlings  ap¬ 
pear,  which  will  be  within  a  month. 
When  large  enough,  transplant  them 
into  two-inch  pots,  shifting  into 


African  violet  plant  raised  from  seed 
in  fish  bowl  three  months  after 
planting. 


three-inch  as  the  plant  outgrows  the 
smaller  size.  Keep  them  in  the  same 
windows;  use  the  same  type  of  soil. 

Blossoms  can  be  expected  by  the 
sixth  month,  certainly  before  the 
year  is  up,  and  what  a  satisfaction  to 
have  raised  your  own  from  seed. 

Dorothy  D.  Holman 

[Editor’s  Note:  Many  growers  of 
this  lovely  and  popular  plant  have 
found  that  it  pays  to  use  new  pots. 
When  pots  are  old,  or  rough-edged, 
a  mold  often  developes  which  is 
harmful  to  the  leaves  that  lie  against 
the  top  edges  of  the  pot.  This  mold, 
when  transferred  to  the  leaves, 
causes  them  to  wither  and  die. 

Another  system,  used  by  a  Rural 
New-Yorker  reader,  Mrs.  Charles  W. 
Schohl,  Orchard  Park,  N.  Y.,  who 
has  some  35  African  violets  grown 
from  a  few  plants  (given  her  by  her 
husband’s  mother),  overcomes  the 
trouble  of  this  mold.  Mrs.  Schohl, 
when  using  old  pots,  covers  the  top 


The  same  plant,  six  months  old,  re¬ 
moved  from  fish  bowl  into  flowerpot. 


circle  of  the  pot  with  the  aluminum 
foil  used  for  wrapping  refrigerator 
foods.  The  foil  is  flattened  over  the 
edge,  so  that  it  lies  over  on  the  soil 
in  the  pot  a  little  way,  and  also 
comes  down  over  the  outside  to  a 
depth  of  an  inch  or  more.  This  pro¬ 
tection  keeps  the  leaves  from  touch¬ 
ing  the  mold,  and  thus  saves  the 
leaves.  Incidentally,  the  -foil  makes 
old  pots  look  attractive. 

Pots  that  have  a  saucer,  either  at¬ 
tached  or  placed  underneath,  allow 
watering  from  the  bottom,  rather 
than  onto  the  soil.  This  practice  is 
followed  by  those  violet  raisers  who 
believe  water  should  never  touch  the 
leaves,  a  school  of  thought  most 
generally  upheld.  p.  s. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

The  summer  residents  in  our 
Green  Mountain  section  are  mostly 
gone,  barn  swallows  follow  on  their 
long  flight  southward;  crickets  chirp 
merrily,  the  pile  of  empty  fruit  jars 
are  no  more  for,  in  their  place,  color 
-and  substance  fill  up  the  cupboard 
shelves;  children  too  are  gone  from 
home  most  of  the  daylight  hours, 
and  tall  tales  float  down  from  the 
tall  timber.  By  all  these  tokens  is  the 
fall-of-the-leaf  season  announced. 
Trees  -are  gay  in  red  and  gold  at¬ 
tire,  and  there  is  a  thick  haze  in  the 
air  like  smoke  from  a  far  forest  fire. 

Most  of  the  tall  tales  are  of  bear 
or  bears.  Something  disturbed  our 
neighbors’  bees,  knocking  the  hive 
down  but  not  smashing  it.  Two  men 
were  picking  blackberries  and  Mr. 
A.,  hearing  something  approaching, 
asked  “How  are  you  getting  along?” 
“’Woof”  was  the  unexpected  reply. 
Another  berrypicker  reported  seeing 
Mother  Bear  and  two  cubs  while,  on 
the  hill  where  Maynard  has  been 
skidding  logs,  bear  footprints  are  fresh 
every  morning.  Bears  are  not  meat 
eaters  unless  roots  and  fruits  are 
scarce  — this  year  they  will  not  look 
for  meat. 

The  season  of  fairs  is  earlier  than 
in  the  good  old  days.  We  have  at¬ 
tended  two,  both  on  Saturdays.  The 
first,  a  small  one  showed  how  popu¬ 
lar  the  crochet  hook  has  become  once 
more,  reviving  and  revising  the  old 
familiar  patterns. 

The  second  fair  was  50  miles  away; 
as  usual,  the  morning  ride  was  the 
best  part  of  the  day.  The  scenery  was 
so  beautiful,  we  were  busy  trying  to 
see  out  both  sides,  taking  pictures 
(memory  pictures)  to  look  at  next 
Winter,  as  a  friend  says.  One  pasture 
seemed  to  have  many  scrubby  pines 
that  looked  rusty.  I  remarked  that 
they  must  be  diseased  but,  as  we 
rode  nearer,  we  found  they  were  tree 
cranberries,  loaded  with  fruit,  a 
wildling  unknown  locally.  To  para¬ 
phrase,  “Doubtless  God  might  have 
made  a  lovelier  berry  but  doubtless 


God  never  did.”  I  can’t  understand 
why  they  are  not  planted  more  as 
they  must  be  easy  to  grow;  all 
viburnums  are. 

There  are  four,  perhaps  some 
would  say  seven,  outstanding  wild 
shrubs  that  deserve  to  be  set  out  in 
gardens.  My  choice  of  four  is  wild 
azalea,  purple  flowering  raspberry, 
sweet  elder  and  tree  cranberry.  The 
other  three  are  two  varieties  of  vi¬ 
burnum,  the  early  one  known  as 
wayfaring  tree,  then  the  withe  rod, 
and  the  shadbush. 

The  fair  itself  was  bigger  and 
better,  and  a  crowd  of  25,000  was 
perfectly  orderly.  The  exhibit  of 
gladiolas  and  dahlias,  always  beauti¬ 
ful,  was  flanked  by  dozens  of  other 
perennials  as  well  as  potted  plants. 
The  display  of  rugs  alone  was  worth 
the  price  of  admission.  Again  there 
was  a  mammoth,  marvelous  display 
of  crochet  work,  especially  bed¬ 
spreads  and  tablecloths.  It  made  me 
want  to  go  and  do  likewise.  The  ex¬ 
hibit  of  children’s  work  was  lovely. 
A  flag  made  of  paper  links,  like  the 
paper  chains  we  use  to  make  school 
Christmas  trees,  was,  to  me,  the  gem 
of  the  whole  exhibit.  I  could  visual¬ 
ize  the  tiny  fingers  and  intent  faces 
as  they  made  their  masterpiece. 

Home  again  to  plunge  into  can¬ 
ning.  Tomatoes  here  blighted,  as 
well  as  potatoes,  and  we  hear  of 
potato  fields  that  are  rotting  so  much 
that  it  won’t  pay  to  dig.  The  hay  crop 
is  large  but  harvested  under  diffi¬ 
culties.  Some  farmers  declare  every 
load  of  their  hay  got  wet  once,  some 
loads  three  times.  The  September 
weather  was  hot,  humid  and  horrid. 
The  whole  world  seemed  musty,  in 
spells. 

I  hadn’t  taken  time  for  a  walk 
around  the  garden  for  several  days 
until  a  friend  came  yesterday. 
Imagine  my  surprise  to  find  two 
Iceland  poppies  in  bloom,  one  a 
lovely  lemon  yellow.  Another 
perennial  which  my  friend  admired 
is  rudbeckia  Newmanni.  She  said, 
“That  is  the  only  rudbeckia  I  ever 
saw  that  I  liked.”  Mother  Bee 


-the  OAT  CEREAL  that 

■  ii  i  — — in  ■  i  ■  ■  — — 

needs  No  Cooking ! 


k  k  ★ 

a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  SGO  power! 


Look  how  that  good  grain — oats — has  been  modernized.  It’s 
Cheerios,  made  from  oats  in  ready  to  eat  form.  So  easy  to 
serve.  Just  pour  out  heaping  bowls  of  Cheerios... it’s  the  only 
cereal  shaped  like  little  doughnuts . . .  the  only  famous  oat 
cereal  that  needs  no  cooking.  Extra 
delicious,  too,  with  a  wonderful  fresh 
toasted  oat  flavor.  Get  the  large  FAMILY 
SIZE.  Contains  50%  more  Cheerios! 


Cheerios... 
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Pre-Christmas  Page  of  Handmade  Gifts 


FREE  10-DAY  TRIAL 

What  a  bargain!  These 
are  surplus  stock  from  a 
big  supply  firm.  Sturdy, 
serviceable  work  shirts, 
though  used,  have  been 
washed,  sterilized  and 
reconditioned.  Every 
shirt  of  long-wearing  Y»t 
wash  materials.  Blue.  3  run 
tan,  white.  Strongly  sewn:  reinforced 
stitching  at  points  of  strain.  Money. back 
guarantee  with  every  order! 

WORK  PANTS  TO  MATCH. . . .99c 

Blue,  Tan,  White.  Measure  waist;  leg. 

COVERALLS . 1.95  (3  for  5.49) 

Blue,  Tan,  White.  Send  chest  measure. 

WHITE  SHOPCOATS,  1.79  (3  for.3.00) 

Send  chest  measure. 

SEND  NO  MONEY!  £jdvreessna2uy- 

or  town,  size  and  color  choice.  ( also 
state  2nd  color  choice).  Pay  postman 
plus  postage.  Or.  send  Cash,  Check,  or 
Money  Order  and  we  ship  prepaid.  Keep 
10  days.  Return  for  full  refund  of  pur¬ 
chase  price  if  not  fully  satisfied.  Order 
TODAY  at  Our  Risk! _ 

hfPT.  ?7 


YOUNG  PRODUCTS 

2605  ELMHURST  •  DETROIT  6.  MICH 


YOU  CAN  FIND  JOBS 

Every  Day  for 

SMOOTH'ON 


SMOOTH-ON 


$695 
value 

WALLACE 
PINKING  SHEARS 

Give  seams  and  edges  ravel-free  profession 
at  finish.  Light,  well -balanced,  comfortable 
finger  grip;  alloy-steel  cutting  tAQC. 

edges;  fully  nickel -plated.  7%"  9 

overall  length  ONLY  *** 

'equivalent  to  shears  selling  in  stores  up  to  $6.95) 
Ideal  gift  for  any  woman  who  sews:  shears 
same  as  above,  but  with  24  k.  gold  plated 
handles.  ONLY  $4.95 

Send  check  or  M.  O.  today  to 
FIELD  SALES  CO. 

Dept.  R  Box  269  Springfield,  Mass. 

No  C.O.D.  please.  Money-back  guarantee 


Stopping  leaks,  sealing  cracks, 
tightening  loose  parts  and  fixtures  are  jobs  made  to 
order  for  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Repair  Cement.  Al¬ 
ways  have  it  handy  for  speedy,  time-saving  repairs  on 
household  and  farm  equipment,  autos,  tools,  utensils, 
etc.  Hardens  like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Get  Smooth- 
On  in  inexpensive  1%-oz.,  7-oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger 
size  at  your  hardware  store. 

ED  171?  40-Page  Repair 
rULE  Handbook 

Shows  how  to  make  many  use¬ 
ful  farm  and  home  repairs  with 
Smooth-On  No.  1.  170  dia¬ 

grams.  Clear  directions.  Send 
postcard  now. 

SMOOTH-ON  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  39 
570  Conunonipaw  Ave.,Jerser  City  4,  N. J. 


jDo  it  witH  SM00TH0N 

IRON  CEMENT 


WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE— 

5  Doctors  Prove  You  Can — And  Jump 
Out  of  Bed  In  The  Morning  Rarin’  To  Go 

Medical  science  knows  the  liver  should  pour  out 
an  efficient  supply  of  bile  juice  into  your  bowels 
every  day.  If  this  bile  is  not  efficient,  your  food 
may  not  digest  properly.  Then  gas  can  bloat  you 
up.  You  can  get  constipated  again.  You  feel  sour, 
sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

5  New  York  doctors  have  proved  mild,  gentle 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  do  stimulate  an  efficient 
flow  of  bile  to  make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  And 
bring  back  the  glorious  feeling  that  goes  with  reg¬ 
ularity.  Ask  for  Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills  today, 
37f  at  any  drugstore. 

Free  for  Asthma 

^  If  you  si'ffer  with  attack*  of  Asthma  and  choko 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  Is  difficult 
bccauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  C0-,  413-J,  FRONTI ER  BLDG. 
462  NIAGARA  ST.,  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 


.GIFTS  FROM  MANY  LANDS 


compiled  in  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1  to  facilitate  your  Christmas  shopping. 
Each  item  is  fully  described  and  is  sent 
Gift  boxed,  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.S.A. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to:  — 

GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 

230  FIFTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


Qjthofl  c*  placing  TTj»cfc  In  no!4» 

The  knotted  string,  fastened  ivith 
masking  tape  ( adhesive  tape)  below 
hole  in  bottom  of  candle  mold,  is 
kept  in  place  by  pencil,  also  fastened 
as  shown  at  top  of  mold.  This  device 
makes  the  string  for  wicking  stay  in 
the  lengthwise  middle  of  the  melted 
wax  as  it  hardens,  after  being  poured 
into  mold. 

Waxing  Eloquent  an  Art  of 
Molding  Candles 

The  box  of  paraffin  on  the  pantry 
shelf  makes  me  wax  eloquent  about 
something  besides  sealing  jars  of 
jam  and  jelly.  Last  year  I  discovered 
that  handmade  wax  candles  make 
wonderful  Christmas  ’gifts,  in  varied 
shapes,  colored  or  uncolored,  deco¬ 
rated  or  plain. 

By  telling  you  about  it  now,  you 
will  have  time  to  do  a  little  practic¬ 
ing,  and  still  be  ready  to  give  your 
own  wax  candles  for  Yuletide 
presents  this  year.  In  fact,  when  I 
found  that  I  could  make  them  so  in¬ 
expensively,  compared  to  prices  of 
the  decorative  odd-shaped  candles 
sold  in  stores,  I  went  into  it  as  a 
hobby  and  later  sold  them  with  a 
profit,  all  kinds,  all  lovely. 

The  basic  materials  you  need  are 
few  and  easily  come  by.  Once  you 
make  a  good  start,  you  will  be  sav¬ 
ing  up  most  of  the  materials  in  ad¬ 
vance.  You  need  wax  (paraffin 
base);  string  for  the  wicking  (or 
regular  wicking  if  you  like);  the 
molds  (any  used  metal  or .  plastic 
container,  tin  can,  ice  cream  carton, 
plastic  cup  etc.);  coloring  material 
(old  wax  crayons  or  lipsticks);  and 
masking  tape  (adhesive  tape). 

The  Wax:  Good  quality  wax  can 
be  obtained  by  remelting  used 
candles;  there  is  always  some  wax 
left  from  candles  burned  down.  If 
you  have  none,  good  candles  can  be 
made  just  by  using  paraffin  (as  it 
comes  from  the  grocery  store,  for 
canning)  colored  with  a  child’s 
crayons.  Melt  the  crayon  and  wax 
together,  cool  and  pour  into  a  mold. 
When  the  candle  is  partly  hardened, 
fill  in  the  hollow  caused  by  shrink¬ 
age  with  more  melted  wax.  Then  let 
it  cool  and  set.  I  let  mine  stand  over¬ 
night  to  get  completely  cold  and 
hard. 

Caution:  Paraffin  is  inflammable. 
Always  heed  the  warning  on  -the 
box  and  melt  over  water.  Do  not  al¬ 
low  children  to  be  near  the  hot  wax. 

Wicking:  Professionals  use  a  com¬ 
mercial  wicking  in  their  candles,  but 
ordinary  cotton  string  is  most  satis¬ 
factory.  The  string  should  vary  in 
thickness  with  the  diameter  of  the 
candle.  For  easy  lighting  of  the 
candle,  it  is  best  to  have  the  pro¬ 
truding  end  of  the  wick  also  coated 
with  wax.  Stubby,  fat  candles  need  a 
thicker  string.  If  the  wick  is  too 
thick,  it  smokes;  if  too  thin,  the  melt¬ 
ing  wax  kills  the  flame.  Here  is 
1  where  practice  comes  in  by  trying 
a  few  first.  Any  candles  that  do  not 
burn  properly  can  be  remelted  and 
remolded. 

Molds:  Molds  can  be  easily  made 
by  punching  a  tiny  hole  in  the  center 
bottom  of  a  plastic  icebox  dish,  a  tin 
can,  or  round  ice  cream  carton.  Pull 
wicking  through  the  hole.  Fasten  the 
string  underneath  with  masking 
tape,  wind  string  tightly  around  a 
pencil  crosswise  over  the  center  top, 
and  fasten  the  pencil  on  both  sides 
with  the  tape.  (See  sketch). 

Tin  cans  ranging  from  the  large 
fruit  juice  cans  down  to  the  tiny 
baby  food  .cans  make  fine  molds.  So 
do  plastic  drinking  cups,  round  boxes 
(such  as  for  oatmeal),  and  milk  or 
cream  boxes  —  use  the  half-pint  and 
pint  sizes;  the  quart  size  tends  to 
lose  its  shape.  Even  paper  drinking 
cups,  mailing  tubes,  and  pottery 
flower  pots  make  satisfactory  molds. 
After  experimenting  you  will  find 
the  type  you  like  best. 


Paper  molds  can  be  used  only 
once;  they  give  a  pebbly  effect  to  the 
candle.  Plastic  boxes  (either  square 
or  round)  can  be  used  over  and  over, 
producing  a  candle  with  a  slick 
shiny  surface.  Unless  you  cut  the 
bottom  out  of  the  tin  can,  to  release 
the  candle  after  it  has  hardened,  the 
tin  can  mold  can  be  used  again  and 
again. 

To  Pour:  Once  the  string  is  fast¬ 
ened  into  place  in  the  mold  (see 
sketch  again),  you  are  ready  to  pour. 
Have  the  wax  all  melted  and  your 
coloring  in  it,  if  you  use  color.  Then 
just  pour  the  wax  into  the  mold. 
Somtimes_  there  will  be  a  little  leak¬ 
ing  around  the  string.  To  prevent 
this,  first  pour  a  tiny  bit  of  wax 
where  the  string  goes  through  the 
hole  at  the  base,  and  let  it  harden, 
to  seal  it  off.  Then  fill  the  whole 
mold:  let  it  set  overnight. 

To  Unmold:  Loosen  the  tape  on 
the  bottom  of  the  mold  and  shake 
the  container.  If  it  does  not  readily 
unmold,  hold  it  under  hot  water  for 
just  a  minute.  Remove  pencil  and 
snip  off  end  of  string,  leaving  the 
usual  protruding  end  for  candle 
flame. 

Decorating:  As  we  have  said, 
melted  crayon  in  wax  can  be  the 
simple  coloring;  or  you  can  make  the 
white  candles  and  decofate  them. 
There  is  nothing  really  prettier  than 
a  perfectly  formed  untrimmed, 
colored  candle.  But  variety  of  deco¬ 
ration  is  unlimited,  if  you  choose. 

Try  rolling  your  handmade  candle 
in  colored  melted  wax;  this  often 
helps  if  you  have  marred  a  candle 
in  unmolding  it.  To  roll,  pour  colored 
melted  wax  onto  a  cookie  sheet  (with 
sides),  and  roll  the  candle  over  and 
over  in  the  wax  until  coated,  about 
ki  inch  thick. 

Try  a  drip  effect,  in  one  or  many 
colors  along  the  candle  length,  by 
dropping  melted  wax  on  with  a  medi¬ 
cine  dropper.  Or  use  a  paring  knife 
to  carve  designs  on  the  candle.  You 
can  carve  a  Christmas  tree  out  of 
a  broad  candle.  Also  you  can  make 


flower  petals,  blossoms,  etc.,  out  of 
partly  hardened  wax  (soft  to  the 
fingers),  and  attach  these  with 
melted  wax  to  your  candle.  You  can 
cut  leaves,  stars,  and  other  objects 
out  of  nearly  hard  wax  and  attach 
them  in  the  same  way. 

Finally  you  can  whip  melted  wax 
and  apply  it  irregularly  for  a  frosty 
appearance.  Bertha  Grotta 


A  Country  Lass  Said  .  .  . 

My  nursery  class  was  listening, 
fascinated,  to  the  story  of  the  beauti¬ 
ful  princess  with  the  green  eyes. 
Finally,  after  a  dozen  adventures, 
the  beautiful  green-eyed  princess 
found  her  happy  ending.  A  little 
later,  little  Sally  Lou  came  up  and 
asked  me  timidly,  “Please  —  the 
princess.  —  didn’t  her  green  eyes 
ever  get  ripe?”  l.  d.  f. 


If  your  sewing  machine  is  acting 
balky,  maybe  all  it  needs  is  clean¬ 
ing  and  oiling.  Dust,  grit,  lint  and 
thread  easily  collect  on  the  working 
parts  of  the  sewing  machine  to  form 
a  packed  mass,  soaked  and  gummed 
with  oil.  This  can  make  the  machine 
run  hard,  sometimes  causes  it  to  jam 
or  lock.  Lack  of  oil  also  can  cause 
trouble. 


For  safety,  every  step  of  a  stair¬ 
way  needs  to  be  free  and  clear.  It’s 
dangerous  for  children  to  play  on 
stairs,  not  only  because  they  may 
tumble,  but  also  because  they  are 
likely  to  leave  toys  there  for  others 
to  fall  over. 


Basement  steps,  where  light  is  in¬ 
sufficient,  often  are  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  in  the  home.  Stairways  leading 
to  the  basement  should  have  hand¬ 
rails,  be  kept  in  good  repair  at  all 
times.  Safety  measures,  until  good 
lighting  can  be  installed,  are  flash¬ 
lights  kept  at  the  top  of  the  stairs 
and  a  white  stripe  painted  on  top 
and  bottom  steps  to  alert  the  absent- 
minded. 


Five  Fine  New  Ideas  for  Your  Christmas  Plans 


2197  —  SLIM  MIDRIFF  GIFT  APRON.  A  quickly-made  coverall  apron,  a  different 
present  and  delightful  with  flowerpot  pocket.  Sizes  small,  medium,  large,  extra  large. 
Medium,  2%  yds.  35-in..,  9  yds.  ric  rac.  Applique  included.  25c. 

2446  — •  DIAGONAL  DETAIL  DRESS.  Buttoning  swerved  to  the  side  is  the  new  design 
interest  in  this  soft  collared  coat  dress.  A  grand  thing  for  Christmas,  in  plaid  wool,  crisp 
faille.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size  18,  314  yds.  54-in.  25c. 

405  —  FLOWERPOT  POTHOLDERS  FOR  CHRISTMAS.  Brand  new.  All  you  need  to 
make  these  cheerful  gift  potholders  is  plain  brown  cloth  for  the  5  by  7-inch  flower  pots; 
bright  colored  chintz  or  printed  roses  for  flowers:  piece  of  plain  material  for  quilted  backs; 
scrap  of  green  for  loop  to  hang  holders  on  a  kitchen  hook.  20c. 

395  _  MULTI-COLORS  FOR  DOTTIE,  THE  SLEEPY  HORSE.  A  two-color  transfer 


20c. 


2512  —  THREE  PIECE  JUMPER  SET.  Only  a  small  amount  of  material  needed  for  it; 
so  pretty  too!  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4  jumper  (cut  in  one  pattern  piece)  with  buttoned 
bolero,  114  yds.  54-in.  Jumper  alone,  1  yd.  54-in.  Blouse,  lVa  yds.  35-m.  What  a  fine  gift 
for  any  little  girl  to  get  at  Christmas  time!  25c. 

FALL-WINTER  1951-1952  FASHION  BOOK  CALLED  “THE  FASHION  WORLD,”  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 
n.  y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  oUc 
orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.) 
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Drawn  by  Dale  Parry,  12,  New  York 
MEMORY  VERSE 
THE  LATTER  RAIN 

The  latter  rain,  it  falls  in  anxious  haste 

Upon  the  sun-dried  fields  and  branches  bare. 

Loosening  with  searching  drops  the  rigid 
waste 

As  if  it  would  each  root’s  lost  strength  re¬ 
pair; 

But  not  a  blade  grows  green  as  in  the 
spring,  . 

No  swelling  twig  puts  forth  its  thickening 
leaves; 

The  robins  only  mid  the  harvests  sing. 

Pecking  the  grain  that  scatters  from  the 
sheaves; 

The  rain  falls  still,  the  fruit  aH.  riperied 
drops. 

It  pierces  chestnut  bur  and  walnut  shell, 

The  furrowed  fields  disclose  the  yellow 
crops, 

Each  bursting  pod  of  talents  used  can  tell. 

And  all  that  once  received  the  early  rain 

Declare  to  man  it  was  not  sent  in  vain. 

—  Jones  Very 


THE  FALLS 

You  go  to  that  place  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Where  the  willows  weep  and  the  air  is  still; 
From  out  of  the  mountain  where  God’s  will 
calls 

Comes  that  heavenly  sight;  The  rippling 
falls. 

They  rain  to  the  ground  with  deafening  roar 
And  they  flow  away  on  the  sandy  floor. 
The  grass  on  the  bank  grows  thick  and  green 
And  the  flowers  smile  like  the  King  and 
Queen. 

The  sky  is  so  blue,  the  sun  always  bright 
And  the  stars  in  the  heaven  shine  pearly  at 
night. 

So  when  you  are  sad  and  Nature  calls  — 
Close  your  eyes  and  picture  the  rippling 
falls. 

—  By  Janet  Gifford.  16.  Pa. 


THE  STORM 

The  day  stood  still;  a  lonesome  hummingbird 
Flitted  from  flower  to  flower. 

The  trees  were  tall  and  silent. 

A  dog  howled  on  a  far  off  hill. 

Sudden  darkness  came;  the  clouds  piled 
high. 

Black  and  cold  and  threatening. 

The  gloom  settled  drearily  down. 

The  sun  shot  a  last  bright  flame. 

Lightning  rent  the  sky;  roaring  thunder 
cracked 

Echoing  from  hill  to  distant  hill. 

The  rain  fell  in  raging  torrent. 

All  earth  seemed  doomed  to  die. 

A  rainbow  showed  at  last. 

The  brightness  of  its  colors  » 

Showed  warm  against  the  lingering  gray. 
A  promise  of  sun  and  fair  days, 

A  sign  that  the  storm  has  passed. 

—  By  Barbara  Wohlschlegel,  17,  N.  Y. 


LINES  FROM  OUR  LETTERS 

Dear  Contributors;  We  have  been  receiv¬ 
ing  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember,  and  each  time  I  turn  to  Our 
Page.  I  notice  the  fellows  are  not  contri¬ 
buting  much  any  more.  How  come?  Don’t 
forget  that  it  is  just  as  much  your  Page 
as  it  is  ours.  You  fellows  aren’t  going  to  let 
the  girls  run  away  with  all  this  and  make 
it  a  hit  all  themselves,  are  you?  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  letters  through  the  Page, 
from  the  States,  Holland,  Philippines  and 
Germany.  My  hobbies  are  collecting  post 
cards.  I  have  some  from  India,  Hawaii, 
Canada  and  many  more  places.  My  other 
hobby  is  collecting  perfume  bottles  and 
pennants.  I  hope  I  hear  from  all  of  you.  — 
Geraldine  Fichtner,  15,  New  York. 


This  is  the  second  time  I  have  written 
to  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  like  it  very 
much.  Someday  I  hope  to  meet  some  of  my 
pen-pals.  I  have  three  in  Canada,  two  in 
Scotland,  one  in  Germany.  I  hope  to  hear 
frofn  some  in  France.  I  like  to  play  the 
piano,  tap  dance  and  be  lazy.  I  would  like 
to  exchange  charms,  postcards  and  pictures 
of  movie  stars  with  you.  I  am  a  baseball 
fan  and  my  favorite  teams  are  the  Red 
Socks,  Braves  and  Yankees.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  boys  as  well  as  girls,  so  they  can  tell 
me  what  they  think  about  things.  —  Martha 
Farnham,  13,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  live  on  a  farm  of  81 
acres  near  Seneca  Lake  in  New  York  State. 
We  raise  wheat,  black  and  red  raspberries. 
We  also  raise  strawberries  and  I  have  a 
large  garden  every  year.  My  hobbies  are 
photography,  letter  writing  and  chemistry. 
We  have  been  getting  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember,  al¬ 
though  I  have  only  written  to  Our  Page 
a  few  times.  I  am  looking  forward  to  hear¬ 
ing  from  all  of  you.  —  Albert  Kopec,  11, 
New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  often  read  Our  Page 
but  never  thought  of  writing  until  today. 
I  am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  a 
lover  of  music.  I  play  a  piano  accordian, 
mostly  popular  songs  but  also  a  few  western 
ones.  I  would  like  to  have  pen  pals  be¬ 
cause  I  love  to  write  letters.  —  Emily 
Verenlin,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Readers:  I  have  always  liked  Our 
Page  so  I  finally  decided  to  write.  I  am  a 
sophomore  in  high  school  and  belong  to  the 
4-H.  I  have  sheep,  baby  beef,  home  beef 
and  turkeys.  1  also  like  sewing,  cooking, 
canning  and  freezing.  I  have  a  garden  and 
enjoy  the  fairs  and  would  like  to  correspond 
with  some  other  farm  boys  and  girls.  — 
Alice  Hayden,  14,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never  written 
before  but  we  have  been  getting  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
I  live  on  a  225  acre  farm.  We  have  38  cows 
and  a  whole  lot  of  chickens.  I  have  four 
cats,  one  dog.  a  canary  and  a  riding 
My  father  has  a  team  of  horses.  My  hobbies 
are  riding  horseback  and  exploring  places 
that  are  hard  to  get  to.  Please  write  to  me. 
—  Judy  Watkins,  13,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never  written 
to  Our  Page  before  but  I’ve  read  several 
Rural  New-Yorkers.  I  have  never  had  a  pen 
pal  and  would  like  a  few.  I  like  all  sports 
except  football.  I  have  a  few  hobbies.  I 
want  to  compliment  everyone  on  their 
wonderful  contributions.  I  hope  you  will 
write.  —  Connie  Zeh,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Readers:  I  like  to  read  Our  Page. 
We  have  been  receiving  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  two  or  three  years.  This  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  written  to  welcome 
pen  pals  from  all  over  the  world.  I  like  all 
outdoor  sports,  especially  swimming.  I  haye 
a  hobby  of  letter  writing.  I  am  a  junior  m 
high  school.  Come  on  boys  and  girls,  fill 
my  mailbox!  —  Janet  Gifford,  16,  Penna. 


Dear  Friends:  I  love  to  read  and  write 
long  letters  and  also  to  draw,  but  I’m 
really  not  a  very  good  artist.  My  father  has 
been  receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for 
a  fairlv  long  time  and  I  always  read  Our 
Page.  'This  is  really  very  nice  for  young 
people  who  enjoy  writing  as  much  as  I  do. 
I’d  like  to  have  some  boys  and  girls  write 
to  me.  —  June  Deak,  14,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  never 
written  to  Our  Page  before  but  I  would  like 
to  have  pen  pals.  I  have  one  brother  and 
belong  to  the  Grange  and  enjoy  it  very 
much.  My  hobbies  are  painting  and  cook¬ 
ing.  My  favorite  sports  are  horseback  riding 
and  playing  baseball.  Next  year  I  will  be 
going  to  school  from  one  to  five  o  clock.  — 
Judith  Holmes,  12,  Massachusetts. 


Dear  Friends:  I  enjoy  Our  Page  very 
much  but  I  like  the  Pen  and  Ink  section 
best.  This  fall  I  began  studying  in  the  eighth 
grade.  Our  farm  is  109  acres  but  we  do  not 
have  any  livestock.  My  hobby  is  collecting 
picture  post  cards.  I  am  hoping  to  hear 
from  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages.  —  Edna 
Gross,  12,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Massachusetts 


JOEY 


Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Wohlschelegel,  17,  N.  Y. 
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Drawn  by  Joyce  Comeau,  14,  New  Jersey 


THE  HUNTER 

Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Barbara  Wohlschlegel,  17,  N.  Y, 


SUMMER  IS  GONE 
Did  you  ever  see  or  hear, 

The  birds’  song  sweet  and  clear? 

The  whispering  wind  high  in  the  trees. 
And  the  lapping  water  of  cold  blue  seas. 
The  soft  white  clouds  that  float  on  by. 
High  up  in  the  deep  blue  sky. 

The  gurgling  of  the  streams  and  brooks. 
Forests  covered  with  hidden  nooks. 

The  fragrant  smell  of  woodland  flowers 
Trailing  up  the  forests’  bowers, 

The  magnificent,  fiery,  golden  sun, 
Setting  westward  when  day  is  done. 

They  are  scenes  I  will  always  remember. 
For  summer’s  gone  with  the  end  of 
September. 

—  By  Jill  Hance,  14,  New  Jersey 


OTHERS 

Some  people  sit  and  grumble 
About  their  own  troubles. 

They  never  stop  to  ask 
Of  another’s  burdensome  task. 

They  tell  of  each  ache  and  pain 
And  riches  they’ve  lost  in  vain; 
They  all  had  better  jobs,  they  say. 
Jobs  it  seems  that  really  pay. 

Today  money  is  the  thing 
That  takes  the  place  of  everything, 
They’d  run  a  mile  to  grab  a  penny 
Satisfied,  there  aren’t  many. 

The  thought  I  want  to  bring  to  you; 
Helps  others  who  are  feeling  blue. 
Think  not  just  of  yourself  alone. 

But  let  your  good  works  be  known. 

— •  By  Carolyn  George,  18,  Penna, 


MY  ALBINO  MARE 

I  have  an  albino  mare; 

Of  course,  she  has  snow  white  hair. 

I  gallop  her  around  the  track. 

How  she  loves  it  coming  back! 

I  keep  her  in  a  little  box  stall. 

All  through  winter  and  the  fall. 

In  the  summer  outside  she  goes 
And  in  the  dirty  mud  she  rolls! 
When  I  take  her  out  on  the  trail. 
Coming  back  she  stops  for  mail. 

And  everyone  shouts  loud  with  glee  — 
At  my  albino  —  more  than  me! 

— By  Ann  Borovsky,  15,  New  Jersey 


LETTERS  WANTED 


under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and  state 
of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is  intended 
on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This  should  be 
put  into  an  outer  envelope  and  addressed 
Unger,  333  West  30th  St.,  New 
N.  Y.,  care  of  the  Rural  New- 
Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 


to  Elsie 
York  1, 
Yorker, 
mailed. 


New  York:  Barbara  Mitchell,  13;  Sally 
Zehfi  10;  Albert  Kopec,  11;  Patricia  DuBois, 
13;  Judy  Watkins,  13;  Donna  Stalh,  15; 
Shirley  Hanna,  13;  Geraldine  Fichtner,  15; 
Edna  Gross,  12;  Gladys  Boerman,  15. 


Pennsylvania:  Emfly  Vermenlin,  15; 
Barbara  Basker,  15;  Janet  Gifford,  16;  Esther 
Willebran,  14;  Helen  Patrick,  12;  Francis 
Patrick,  15;  Agnes  Sliben,  16;  June  Deak, 
14. 

Massachusetts:  Martha  Farnham,  13; 

Judith  Holmes,  12. 

Rhode  Island:  Pauline  Dion,  15: 


Connecticut:  Alice  Hayden,  14. 
Delaware:  Ruth  Budd. 


West  Virginia:  Ruth  Wolfe,  18. 

Ohio:  Kathryn  Hutz,  17;  Rose  McMahon, 
15. 


WRITE  TO  OUR  PAGE 

The  outdoor  paintings  unroll  themselves 
again.  Golden  grain,  high  against  the  darker 
green  of  the  woodlot,  now  stands  in  shocks 
amongst  the  stubble.  So  the  farmer  paints 
a  pastorale.  Once  again  bare  feet,  now  in 
shoes,  are  on  the  way  to  school.  Boys  too 
are  artists  painting  a  schoolday  canvas. 

I  hope  you  4-H’ers  write  and  tell  us  about 
your  success  with  projects  and  the  ribbons 
you  won  at  the  fairs.  All  the  best  and 
beautiful  compete  with  each  other  for  the 
treasured  blue.  To  me  they  are  all  prize 
winners  and  the  judges  must  be  hard  put 
sometimes  to  make  a  selection.  I  am  always 
interested  most  in  the  animals  shown.  They 
are  so  clean,  perfectly  groomed  and  burst¬ 
ing  with  life. 

I  have  missed  your  short  stories  the  past 
few  months,  haven’t  you?  Let’s  hope  some 
of  you  authors  send  in  good  ones.  The  poems 
are  especially  good  and  our  artists  have 
done  well  too. 

Frosts  now  are  the  order  of  the  day  —  the 
night,  rather  —  and  flower  beds  hold  only 
Autumn  bloom.  The  farm  dog’s  coat  is 
beginning  to  shape  up  again;  the  old  rooster 
and  his  hens  no  longer  have  to  hide  in 
shame  for  their  feathers  have  grown  out 
once  more.  Year  by  year  October  sets  the 
pace  for  Fall.  —  E.  u. 


333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age  and  state.  Contributions  are 
welcome  anytime. 
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ftK  You'll  get  bigger  and  better 

crops  next  year,  if  you  test  your 
I"  s'*  m  soil  this  fall!  You  can  be  sure 

“  f  of  $3  or  more  in  added  yield  for 

every  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer. 

You’ll  know  what  this  year’s 
crops  took  out  of  the  soil  —  and 
V  M  save  up  to  $10  an  acre  on  lime 
TnUivV/  and  fertilizer  by  getting  only 

['  y\J' what  is  needed.  You  can  even 

|  \  ytrf  hdP  your  fall  planting. 

)\  No  Knowledge 

i  Jr  /  '1<£l  of  Chemistry  Needed 
- - -  Easy  as  reading  a  ther¬ 
mometer!  Takes  less  than 
10  minutes  and  costs  less 
than  10c  per  test.  Tells  at 
a  glance  how  much  nitro¬ 
gen.  phosphate  and  potash 
to  put  on  every  field  — 
rj  whether  lime  is  needed 

’  i  and  how  much. 

Super  De  Luxe  Model, 
same  kit  we  supply  county 
9  agents,  ag.  colleges,  pro¬ 

gressive  farmers,  etc.  Life- 
time  welded  steel  chest. 

’  §  Complete  equipment  and 

solutions  for  hundreds  of 
tests.  Easy  directions  and 
charts  for  225  different 
I  crops.  Was  $27.50,  now  — 

ONLY  $24.95! 

FREE  TRIAL 
Send  No  Money — order 
today  only  $24. 9o 

C.O.D.  plus  postage, 

,  or  send  check  and 
jw  we  prepay.  If  not 
\lik  delighted,  return  for 
’i®-, full  refund! 

BETTER  CROPS 
GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK. 
lf  you  prefer, 

V  use  our  Easy 

Vo '/Wy  Payment  Plan 

‘'  "  -SS  .  '  'Jr  — pay  mailman 

$4.95  plus  post¬ 
age  on  deliv¬ 

ery,  then  send  4  monthly  payments  of  only  $5.50  each! 

- - MAIL  TODAY - ; 

[  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  848,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass.  { 
!  Send  me  the  De  Luxe  Model  Sudbury  Soil  Test  J 
I  Kit  at  the  special  reduced  price  marked  below:  I 

□  Enclosed  is  $24.95,  I — I  Send  C.O.D.  $24.95,  | 
send  prepaid  I — I  plus  postage. 

□  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mail-  I 
man  $4.95  plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  I 
payments  $5.50  each. 

I  Name  . - .  I 

I  R.  D.  or  St .  I 

!  P.  O .  State  .  ! 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


X  Turn  Idle  Timber  into  Cash  with 

*  FARM- SIZE  CHAIN  SAW 


m 

9 


CUT  TIMBER 


Make  cord  wood,  pulp- 
wood,  fence  posts, 
timbers  for  your  own  use — to  sell  to  others. 

ITTnRTHTTOHmf  If’8  doubly  fast,  easy 
to  do  all  cutting  jobs 
■*  with  this  2-cycle,  34-lb.  Mall  Chain  Saw. 
*  Fully  automatic 

9  — portable — safe! 

^  No  training  needed.  You’re  cutting  timber 
and  enjoying  it  in  15  minutes.  Order  Now. 

Send  For:  A  GOLDMINE  IN  TREES 

I  CQQg  MALL  TOOL  CO. 

n  n  *?TCO  D 


Dept.  7753- B 
BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Place 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK,  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y..  513  S.  West  Aye. 


NEED  MONEY? 

One  of  the  oldest  and  largest  or¬ 
ganizations  in  the  U.  S.  will  help 
you.  Whether  you  want  extra 
cash  or  a  full  time  business,  you 
can  have  it.  Your  friends  and 
neighbors  all  buy  magazines,  and 
we  allow  liberal  commissions  for 
forwarding  their  new  and  re¬ 
newal  subscriptions  —  for  ALL 
magazines.  Details,,  catalog  and 
supplies  free.  Just  write  to  Box 
350,  North  Cohocton,  N.  Y. 


WRRPWf  CABLE 

/Vo  Frozen  Pipes 


Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware¬ 
house,  cottage,  garage, 
poultry  farm,  pumps, 
oil  lines.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed — see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 


GRO-QUICK.  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


-  DO  YOU  NEED  MONEY?  - 

$35.00  Is  yours  for  selling  only  50  boxes  of  our  300 
Christmas  Card  line.  And  this  can  be  done  in  a 
single  day.  Free  samples.  Other  leading  boxes  on 
approval.  Many  surprise  items.  Experience  unneces¬ 
sary.  Free  samples  Personalized  Christmas  Cards, 
Stationery,  Napkins.  Write  today.  It  costs  nothing 
to  try.  CHEERFUL  CARD  COMPANY, 

360  WHITE  PLAINS,  NEW  YORK 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  had  E.  Sass  and  Son  come  here 
and  drill  an  artesian  well  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1949.  When  I  came  to  have  the 
deep  well  pump  installed  in  July 
1950,  the  well  had  filled  up  with  dirt 
to  80  feet.  As  there  was  more  dirt 
than  water,  I  could  never  use  the 
pump.  I  notified  Sass  of  this  con¬ 
dition  and  after  several  calls  they 
finally  came,  said  the  well  was  not 
properly  sealed,  and  admitted  it  was 
the  entire  fault  of  the  man  who  did 
the  drilling  for  them.  They  said  they 
would  come  back  and  make  it  good, 
but  asked  me  to  wait  until  they 
could  finish  up  what  work  they  had 
already  promised.  I  didn’t  say  any¬ 
thing  through  the  Winter  as  I  con¬ 
sidered  working  conditions  not  so 
good.  When  I  called  them  in  April, 
they  said  they  hadn’t  worked  at  all 
in  the  Winter  and  their  machine  was 
broken.  Can  you  get  some  action  for 
me?  m.  s. 

Massachusetts 

When  we  took  up  this  matter  with 
E.  Sass  &  Son  last  Spring,  they  im¬ 
mediately  contacted  our  subscriber 
and  promised  they  would  complete 
the  job  by  June  1.  No  work  was  done 
as  agreed  but  the  promises  continued. 
In  spite  of  our  letters  to  them,  Sass 
makes  no  reply  and  the  subscriber’s 
work  is  still  not  done.  We  report  this 
incident  because  on  their  record  in 
this  particular  case,  now  almost  two 
years  old  with  the  work  still  unsatis¬ 
factory,  E.  Sass  &  Son  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  a  concern  that  lives  up  to 
its  commitments. 

An  advertisement  read  that 
“money  could  me  made  addressing 
post  cards  at  home.”  A  “sample 
case”  would  cost  10  cents.  No  free 
samples,  but  an  addressed  envelope 
would,  be  appreciated.  As  I  cannot 
leave  home  easily  it  would  help  out 
if  I  could  do  this  work.  Can  you  tell 
me  whether  it  is  worthwhile? 

New  York  t.  f. 

We  could  not  recommend  this  or 
any  similar  proposition.  The  offer  is 
made  simply  to  get  names  of  -individ¬ 
uals  and  by  further  circulars  and  ap¬ 
peals  induce  them  to  send  money  for 
outfits  or  instructions,  etc.  Enough 
people  swallow  the  bait  to  make  it 
'profitable  for  the  advertiser.  As  a 
rule  those  who  accept  the  proposition 
have  loss  and  experience;  not  the 
income  and  work  they  hoped  for. 
Ten  cent  pieces  count  up  to  one 
dollar  very  quickly. 

“I  have  received  the  money  today, 
and  if  it  were  not  for  you  I  would 
never  had  heard  from  that  concern. 
I  cannot  do  enough  to  show  my  ap¬ 
preciation  for  your  help  in  getting 
my  money  back.  There  is  only  one 
Rural  New-Yorker  in  this  country 
that  helps  its  members  to  this  ex¬ 
tent  when  they  are  in  trouble.  Just 
like  a  lamb  they  finally  wrote  saying 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  was  after 
them.  I  thank  you  and  remain  your 
old  subscriber.  ...” 

New  York  r.  p.  c. 

This  was  a  poultry  complaint.  In¬ 
structions  were  to  send  by  parcel 
post  direct  to  his  door,  but  through 
an  inadvertence  the  chicks  were  sent 
by  express  and  arrived  on  Saturday 
when  there  was  no  delivery.  In  con¬ 
sequence  1,800  were  dead  and  200 
weakened.  The  poultry  company 
entered  the  claim  with  the  express 
company.  They  disputed  the  claim 
and  delayed  adjustment.  However, 
the  poultry  concern  sent  its  own 
check  for  $180  and  continued  the 
fight  with  the  express  company. 

Thanks  a  million  for  what  you  did 
for  me.  This  makes  $69  I  received 
and  is  75  per  cent  of  what  I  think  is 
justly  mine,  according  to  the  insur¬ 
ance  policy.  They  resented  my  turn¬ 
ing  it  over  to  a  “newspaper,”  but  it 
helped.  I’ll  let  you  know  if  they  pay 
up  what  I  consider  is  the  balance.  I 
am  not  sixty.  Mrs.  V. 

Pennsylvania 

Here  is  another  case  of  disappoint¬ 
ment  due  to  a  limited  policy.  The 
company,  which  specializes  in  such 
policies,  deducted  25  per  cent  of  the 
payment  due,  under  a  clause  which 
decreased  the  benefits  to  persons 
over  sixty.  The  policy  holder,  how¬ 
ever,  gave  her  birth  date  as  1895. 
Perhaps  the  money  lost  is  well  spent 
for  the  lesson  that  there  is  nothing 
but  dissatisfaction  to  be  gained  from 
a  “limited”  policy. 


Please  try  to’  collect  the  $18.85 
balance  that  Theresa  De  Vito,  634 
Morris  Park  Ave.,  Bronx,  N.  Y.,  owes 
for  eggs  shipped  to  her  last  March. 

New  York  a.  j.  b. 

After  three  letters,  the  third  sent 
by  registered  mail,  Mrs.  De  Vito 
telephoned  us  to  say  that  she  did  not 
owe  A.  J.  B.  any  money  and  that  the 
matter  was  “in  the  hands  of  her 
attorney.”  She  refused  to  give  us  the 
attorney’s  name  and  address.  Pre¬ 
viously,  Mrs.  De  Vito  told  A.  J.  B. 
that  as  soon  as  she  obtained  from  the 
Post  Office  a  list  of  the  money  orders 
sent  by  her  to  A.  J.  B.,  she  would 
contact  him.  That  was  last  May  and 
there  is  yet  no  further  word  from 
Mrs.  De  Vito.  We  have  advised  our 
subscriber  to  bring  suit  against  Mrs. 
De  Vito  for  the  amount  due  because 
obviously  she  has  no  intention  of 
making  any  adjustment  or  explain¬ 
ing  satisfactorily  why  none  is  due. 

We  shipped  broilers  to  a  New  York 
house  and  the  returns  we  received 
were  below  quotations.  We  con¬ 
sidered  that  these  were  fine  leghorn 
broilers  and  expected  to  get  the  mar¬ 
ket  price,  as  the  birds  were  in  prime 
condition.  We  received  considerably 
less  than  we  should  according  to  the 
market  price.  The  quotations  were 
from  30  to  35  cents,  and  I  could  have 
gotten  30  cents  at  home.  Is  there 
anything  you  can  do  about  this?  It  is 
considerable  for  me  to  lose  when  the 
market  price  seemed  to  be  running 
higher  than  the  amount  paid  me. 

Pennsylvania  p.  h. 

The  dealer  explains  that  the  mar¬ 
ket  was  “sloppy”  and  glutted  that 
particular  week,  and  was  particu¬ 
larly  slow.  There  is  seldom  a  guaran¬ 
tee  of  price  in  the  live  poultry  busi¬ 
ness  and  often  a  disagreement  as  to 
the  price,  quality  and  weight  of 
poultry.  The  shrinkage  may  be  more 
than  is  expected.  Prices  vary  from 
day  to  day,  in  fact  from  hour  to  hour. 
We  want  to  suggest  that  shippers 
take  all  these  facts  into  consider¬ 
ation  and  watch  the  market  reports 
in  papers  and  on  the  radio.  It  is 
often  wiser  to  sell  right  at  horns, 
especially  during  extremely  hot 
weather.  We  are  sorry  that  we  were 
unable  to  get  a  better  price  for  the 
shipper,  as  we  have  no  doubt  the 
birds  were  worth  more,  but  the  con¬ 
ditions  were  against  him. 

We  are  enclosing  some  literature, 
and  it  is  the  second  such  letter  we 
have  received.  We  replied,  but  noth¬ 
ing  was  ever  heard  from  them..  We 
wondered  if  you  had  encountered 
this  kind  of  proposition  before. 

New  Jersey  p.  o.  d. 

We  have.  It  comes  from  many 
sources  and  usually  is  an  attempt  to 
locate  delinquent  debtors.  This  par¬ 
ticular  literature  indicated  that  the 
concern  had  information  involving 
money  that  might  be  due  our  reader, 
but  it  was  necessary  to  send  10  cents 
to  establish  the  fact.  No  acknowledg¬ 
ment  was  received.  We  have  not  seen 
anything  that  would  lead  us  to 
recommend  any  of  such  “skip,  tracer” 
schemes.  Sometimes  a  “follow-up” 
letter  follows,  asking  for  more  infor¬ 
mation,  with  possibly  a  larger  re¬ 
mittance.  In  our  opinion  the  waste 
paper  basket  is  the  proper  place  for 
such  pleas. 

I  wrote  the  Colonial  Plant  Farm 
over  a  month  ago  and  told  them  that 
I  was  a  farmer  like  them  and  that 
they  ought  to  treat  me  as  they  would 
like  to  be  treated,  but  have  not 
heard  from  them.  h.  c.  a. 

New  York 

More  than  a  year  ago  this  subscri¬ 
ber  sent  to  the  Colonial  Plant  Farm, 
Rebecca,  Georgia,  for  some  nuts.  Part 
of  the  order  was  shipped,  but  the 
balance  has  never  been  received,  and 
the  company  does  not  reply  to  our 
correspondence.  Evidently,  they  do 
not  believe  in  the  Golden  Rule. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 


Co-op  Credit  soys  — 


There  is  only 
one  test  for 
a  Co-op  Credit 
Loan  —  [s  [t 
Sound  and  Safe 


for  the 

n _ ! _ C _ O 


When  you  apply  for 
a  Cooperative  Farm 
Credit  loan,  your  in¬ 
terests  come  first.  If 
the  loan  is  sound  and 
safe  for  you,  it's  sound 
and  safe  for  us.  Ask 
your  local  associations 
for  full  details  or 
write:  Dept.  R-12,  310 
State  St.,  Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 


Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK  ON 
FARM  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 


Buckingham 
THREAD  RESTORER 

Fixes  Battered  and  Rusted 
Threads — Fast!  No  more  drill¬ 
ing  or  hacksawing  to  remove 
damaged  studs,  bolts  and  nuts! 
Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham 
Thread  Restorer  —  tighten  the 
jaws  —  then  twist.  Flats  and 
nicks  are  gone  ....  rusted 
threads  are  cleaned  ....  nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works 
on  pipe  threads  too.  Jaws  ad¬ 
just  to  proper  size — no  separate 
dies  to  install.  Saves  time  and 
hard  work — handy  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Eight  models  for  Yt"  to  6" 
threads.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Model  No.  6103  (shown)  fits  all 
standard  threads  between  14" 
and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 
Guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  F  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICA’S 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

Effil  East  St.,  Keyser,  W.Va 


NEW  OAT 
and  CORN 


HULLER 

CRACKER 


GOLD  NUGGET  OAT  HULLER  hulls 
40  to  60  bu.  per  hr.  4  to  6  H.P.  Cracks 
com — 2  grades,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  etc. 
Get  double  value.  Grow  quick 
bone  and  muscle  on  all  livestock 
and  poultry.  LOW  PRICE.  Write 
for  circular  “Road  to  Profit  or  Road 
to  Loss.”  (Why  waste  your  oat  and 
corn  crop?)  Process  it  yourself  bet¬ 
ter  at  lower  cost. 


WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

(ORIGINAL) 

Box  R  Waterloo,  Iowa 


Outside  Snow  White  Paint 

Top  quality  tested  titanium,  lead  and  oil  formula. 
$2.25  gallon  In  5-gallon  cans.  Money-back  guarantee 
not  to  peel,  rub  or  >s^sh  oiT.  Cleans  beautifully.  More 
than  a  million  gallons  sold.  Pint  sample  can,  50<. 

SNOW-WHITE  PAINT  COMPANY 
2545  PARKWOOD  AVE..  TOLEDO  10,  OHIO 
or,  1147  DIVISION,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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|  Pastoral  Parson 

It  had  been  the  usual  thing  for 
the  Parson  to  hear  the  steady  hum 
of  the  apiary  when  he  stepped  out  of 
the  back  door  of  the  parsonage.  Once 
in  a  great  while,  a  more  insistent 
tone  indicated  that  a  hive  had  fooled 
him  and  was  swarming.  Then,  one 
day  the  Parson  noticed  a  peculiar 
silence.  Where  the  flight  of  bees  had 
been  heavy  enough  to  resemble  rain 
driven  by  a  high  wind,  only  an  oc¬ 
casional  bee  passed  by. 

A  few  days  later,  the  bee  in¬ 
spector  examined  the  hives  very 
thoroughly.  Disaster  had  indeed 
struck.  Moreover,  the  spirit  was  gone 
from  the  hives  to  such  a  degree  that 
they  had  not  the  temerity  to  defend 
themselves.  Even  as  we  stood  there, 
a  wax  moth  sneaked  in  unchallenged. 
The  brood  was  not  completely  cov¬ 
ered  by  bees.  Baby  larvae  were  in 
cells  that  had  not  a  trace  of  food, 
while  other  were  dead.  The  adult 
bees  within  the  hive  seemed  almost 
in  a  daze.  It  was  the  “Hiroshima”  of 
my  bee  community,  brought  about 
by  airplanes  dusting  nearby  crops. 

If  that  was  a  bitter  bee  experience 
for  the  Parson,  the  next  Sunday  pro¬ 
vided  an  adequate  antidote.  The 
Bergen  County,  (N.  J.),  Historical 
Society  had  made  plans  to  attend  a 
service  at  The  Old  Stone  Church  as 
one  item  in  the  schedule  celebrating 
the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  so¬ 
ciety. 

Perhaps  the  Parson  was  fortunate 
in  that  this  was  the  first  of  seven 
visits  to  historic  churches  on  the 
Society’s  schedule.  He  did  not  have 
to  worry  about  covering  the  same 
ground  that  some  other  speaker  had 
covered.  Instead,  he  had  somewhat 
of  a  responsibility  for  staying  out  of 
the  other  speakers’  way,  thus  making 
his  address  a  sort  of  introductory 
groundwork  to  all  of  the  other  ser¬ 
vices.  It  was  a  wonderful  experience. 

And  the  singing!  Mr.  Roland  Mills 
of  Ridgewood  had  accepted  the 
Parson’s  invitation  to  participate  in 
the  service  as  guest  soloist,  the  choir 
being  on  vacation.  It  was  during  the 
singing  of  Mr.  Mills’s  second  solo 
that  the  Parson  had  one  of  those 
sudden  flashes  of  memory. 

Lacking  just  one  week  of  29  years 
ago,  the  minister  of  a  little  country 
church  in  upstate  New  York  an¬ 
nounced  that  his  physician  had 
ordered  him  to  rest  his  throat  for  a 
few  Sundays.  There  being  no  one 
available  to  occupy  fhe  pulpit,  he 
was  compelled  to  announce  there 
would  be  no  services  for  two  Sun¬ 
days.  The  Parson,  who  was  just  a 
student-pastor  in  those  days,  hesi¬ 
tantly  sent  a  note  up  to  the  minister 
suggesting  that  he  would  conduct 
services  on  those  two  Sundays  if  it 
were  agreeable  that  he  do  so.  A 
fellow  -  vacationist  at  the  same 
boarding  house  volunteered  to  par¬ 
ticipate  as  soloist  in  the  absence  of 
the  choir.  So  it  came  about  that,  just 
29  years  ago,  on  the  same  Sunday  of 
the  same  month,  the  Parson  con¬ 
ducted  the  services  and  Mr.  Mills 
provided  the  inspirational  solos,  as 
on  this  day. 

It  is  strange  how  the  mind  sudden¬ 
ly  evokes  an  experience  of  so  long 
ago.  Now,  in  the  pleasure  of  the 
recollection  of  those  many  years  of 
friendship,^  even  the  tragedy  of  the 
bees  loses  its  poignancy. 

Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rata  of  adverting  in  this  department  20c  per 
word,  including  name  and  address,  eaeb  inser¬ 
tion.  payable  in  advance.  When  box  number  is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  os  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  1b  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 

WANTED:  Small  family  (two  children)  in 

Connecticut,  near  Amenia,  N”.  Y.,  wants  one  cook 
and  one  maid.  Private  rooms,  bath.  Year  round 
position.  Full  details  and  references  first  letter.  BOX 
0755,  Rural  New-Yorker _ _ 

COUPLE:  Permanent  position  for  willing  workers  who 

are  honest,  sober  and  trustworthy.  Man  capable  of 
faking  entire  care  of  grounds  and  garden,  operate 
Gravely  Ford  truck  and  one  man  power  saw.  Some 
maintenance  of  buildings.  Woman  part  time  cook 
and  housekeeper.  Separate  furnished  house,  heat,  light 
and  gas  supplied.  In  reply  state  wages  desired,  give 
full  details  of  past  five  years  experience.  Send  copies 
of  references.  Interview  at  place,  arrange  later  if 
your  reply  satisfactory.  BOX  6818,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

COUPLE:  Dependable.  Country  home  near  Albany. 

Chickens,  upkeep,  housework.  Private  apartment, 
bath,  produce,  salary.  Give  details,  references.  BOX 
6610,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SINGLE  man  for  general  farm  work;  no  drinking. 
Ernst  Reimcr,  North  Branch.  N,  Y, _ 

SINGLE  Man:  General  farm  work;  good  home,  steady 
employment  to  honest,  reliable  man.  Harry  T. 
Wilson,  R  3,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Retired  or  handicapped  licensed  nurse 
for  light  duty,  in  exchange  for  maintenance  and 
small  compensation,  BOX  6820,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

WOMEN:  25  to  55  for  cottage  work  in  school  for 
problem  girls.  Salary  $2568  with  annual  increase  to 
$3036.  Promotion  opportunities,  vacation,  sick  leave, 
liberal  pension.  Good  health,  character  and  ability  to 
understand  children  required.  Write  Inez  Patterson, 
Superintendent,  Training  School  for  Girls,  Hudson, 

New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman,  not  over  50,  for  general 
housework,  ironing,  care  of  one  little  boy.  No 
cooking.  Family  of  three.  Country  home;  pleasant 
room  with  bath.  References.  '—Frederick  i’ope,  Jr., 

Redding  Road,  Fairfield,  Conn. _ 

HOUSEWORKEIt,  cook.  One  in  family,  light  laundry. 
Country.  $100  per  month.  Mrs.  Edward  Jaffray, 

Irvington,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Herdsman,  milking  parlor  operator  for 
large  Jersey  herd  in  Maryland.  H.  B.  Crowgey,  Jr., 
Elkton  Farms,  Elkton,  Maryland. _ 1 

SINGLE  men  to  work  in  milk  pasturizing  plant. 

Modern  equipment,  good  working  conditions,  one 
day  off  each  week.  Room,  board  and  laundry  furnished, 
also  some  working  clothes.  Specific  dairy  experience 
not  required.  $125  per  month  to  start.,  with  salary 
increases  as  soon  as  ability  demonstrated  to  be 
satisfactory.  Write  to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  In  answer  give  age, 
general  experience,  three  references  as  to  character 
and  working  ability. _ 

SINGLE  men  to  work  as  driver-salesmen  on  retail 
milk  routes.  Routes  well  established  in  rapidly 
expanding  area,  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  new 
business.  Dairy  has  well  established  reputation  for 
high  quality  milk  and  dairy  products.  Salary  based 
on  eommission,  high  earnings  for  steady  workers. 
High  pressure  salesmanship  not  required.  Board, 
room  ami  laundry  available  on  the  farm.  (Married 
men  may  apply,  but  must  find  own  housing).  Write 
to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  In  letter  give  age,  general  experience,  at  least 
three  references  as  to  character  and  working  ability. 

MARRIED  man  for  purebred  Brown  Swiss  dairy 
farm;  preferably  Graham  graduate;  exceptionally 
fine  house;  bus  nearby.  Duties  with  both  cows  and 
crops.  Suydam  Farms,  Box  342,  R.  D.  3,  New 
Brunswick.  N.  J.  Phone  Kilmer  5-5887. _ 

MARRIED  working  farm  manager  on  dairy  farm. 

Must  be  able  to  handle  men  and  get  results.  No 
liquor;  steady,  reliable.  Equipment  and  house  mod¬ 
ern.  Best  of  wages  to  the  right  man.  H.  J.  Rothen- 
burgh,  Montgomery,  N.  Y.  Phone  Montgomery  5-1471, 
WANTED:  Single-  man  to  work  on  modern  equipped 
dairy  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Good  wages, 
good  living  conditions.  Must  be  sober.  Call  Newton 
1093-M  or  write,  Russell  Blakeslee,  R.  D.  3,  New- 
ton.  New  Jersey. _ 

SINGLE  caretaker  young  or  middleaged  on  small 

estate.  State  age,  experience,  salary  expected. 

Room,  board  and  laundry  supplied.  BOX  6801,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRYMAN ;  For  small  dairy  and  general  farm  work 
on  up  to  date  farm  with  modern  machinery, 

modern  tenant  house.  Must  be  sober  and  reliable, 
references  requested.  Position  available  at  once. 

LaVeme  Hawthorne,  Kent,  New  York.  Telehone 

Kendall  2125. _ " _ 

SINGLE  man  for  dairy  farm ;  good  wages.  Howard 
Brooks.  Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  man  alone  on  small  dairy 
farm,  reliable,  pleasant,  all-around  farm  woman 
30-40,  no  smoking.  Write  full  description  and  par¬ 

ticulars.  Profit  sharing  basis,  permanent  for  one  who 
qualifies  satisfactory  references  required.  BOX  6802, 
Kural  New-Yorker. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm ;  modern 
4-room  house;  $200  a  month  to  start.  References. 
BOX  6803.  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  General  housekeeper.  Live  in.  Good  home. 

Pleasant  surroundings.  Wages  good.  Karl  A. 
Wagner,  Attorney-at-Law,  Milford,  Pa.  Phone  Mil¬ 
ford  2564,  _ 

WANTED:  Experienced  dairyman  on  modern  equipped 
farm.  House  modern  conveniences,  electricity,  milk, 
good  wages.  Walter  Behrman,  Newton,  New  Jersey. 
MARRIED  man  for  general  farm  work,  must  be 
good  milker,  honest  and  reliable.  Small  family. 
No  liquor.  Charles  Donaldson.  Southboro,  Mass. 
Phone  1847 -W. _ _ 

WANTED:  Reliable  woman  for  cooking  and  house¬ 
work.  Small  family.  Modern  house.  Electric  appli¬ 
ances.  Good  wages.  Gray,  Box  713,  New  Canaan, 
Connecticut, _ 

GENERAL  houseworker,  good  cook,  pleasant  dis¬ 
position;  $25  weekly.  Room,  bath.  Two  adults. 
References  Mrs.  Mynderse,  10  Sunnyside  Road, 
Scotia,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  


COUPLE  to  take  full  charge  of  small  recreation 
farm  in  upper  New  York.  Beautiful  location,  all 
conveniences,  good  pay.  Write  details  to  BOX  6811, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

DAIRY  man  and  general  farmer,  fully  mechanized 
farm.  Married  man  only,  good  housing,  steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Must  be  thoroughly  experienced.  Write 

or  phone  Clyde  Hopper,  Meadow  Ridge  Farm,  York- 
town  Heights.  “  N,  Y.  Yorktown  Heights  2-2137. 
FARM  Help  wanted:  Salary  $2040  per  year.  Annual 
paid  vacations  and  sick  leave.  Apply  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Monson  State  Hospital,  Palmer,  Mass. _ 

BAKER:  For  New  York  State  School  near 

Rochester.  Annual  salary  $3062.  Five  yearly  in¬ 
crements.  44 -hour  week.  Paid  20  day  vacation  and 
sick  leave.  Civil  Service  benefits.  Room  and  board 
at  nominal  cost  if  desired.  State  Agricultural  and 
Industrial  School,  Industry.  New  York. _ 

LICENSED  practical  nurse,  $38  per  week  plus 
maintenancefi  Andersen  Nursing  Home,  Jefferson- 
ville.  New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Experienced,  married,  test  cow  milker. 

Good  cattle  and  working  conditions  and  pleasant 
house.  Blakeford  Farms,  Ine.  Queenstown,  Telephone 
2641,  Maryland. _ _ 

HANDYMAN  and  groundsman:  Year  round  work  in 
children's  camp  in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts. 
Must  be  deendable  and  sober.  Work  consists  of  re¬ 
air  and  maintenance  of  buildings  and  grounds.  Salary 
based  on  experience  and  ability.  Year  round  position 
with  opportunity  for  advancement.  Good  accommo¬ 
dations  for  single  man  or  couple.  Please  write  ex¬ 
perience,  age,  and  salary  expected.  BOX  6756, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUPLE  for  year  round  work  at  children’s  camp 
in  Worcester  County,  Massachusetts.  Must  be  de¬ 
pendable  and  sober.  Man  to  be  handyman  and 
groundsman.  Wife  to  do  part  time  housework.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  for  both.  Salary  based  on  ex- 
erience  and  ability.  Good  accommodations.  Please 
write  experience,  age,  and  salary  expected.  BOX 
6757.  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

COUPLE  for  country  home,  eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Man  to  handle  gardens,  lawn  and  general  mainte¬ 
nance.  Wife  part  time  housework.  No  cooking.  Sepa¬ 
rate  house  with  improvements.  Give  ful  details  and 
references.  BOX  6759,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

GARDENER-Farmer :  Single  man,  experienced 

gardening,  general  farm  work,  poultry,  etc.  Small 
farm  near  city.  Board  himself  in  private  cottage 
with  full  accommodations.  Permanent  position.  Salary 
open.  Write  stating  employment  last  10  years.  BOX 
6751,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  Couple:  To  live  and  work  on  small  country 

farm.  Ideal  for  couple  who  desire  happy  home  and 
pleasant  surroundings.  Husband  must  be  experi¬ 
enced  general  farming  and  poultry.  Know  how  to 
drive  a  ear.  Complete  modern  house  with  all  ac¬ 
commodations.  Permanent  job  for  right  couple.  Reply 
giving  experience,  age,  salary  desired.  BOX  6752, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FEMALE  attendants,  reliable,  intelligent,  kind 

Private  training  school,  Philadelphia  suburb.  Write 
Elwyn  Training  School.  Ehvyn,  Delaware  Co..  Pa. 

COUPLE:  Cook-housekeeper,  gardener,  handyman,  for 

small  Westchester  estate;  separate  furnished  cottage; 
will  consider  couple  witli  child  of  school  age;  good 
salary.  Yorktown  Heights  2-4515, _ 

WANTED:  Cook  housekeeper,  middleaged  preferred; 

own  room  and  bath;  modern  conveniences  to  work 
with.  Three  adults,  one  child,  6.  No  heavy  cleaning; 
liberal  wages  References.  M.  Turner,  Westover  Hills, 
.Montour  Falls,  New  York. 

COOKS,  waitresses,  eook-houseworkers.  Couples 

Highest  wages.  Positions,  city,  country.  Barton  E»e 
ployment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


ANTED:  Helper  for  chicken  farm,  single,  sober. 
State  salary,  age,  experience.  Mrs.  C.  Frankley, 
Spotswood,  New  Jersey. 


ELDERLY  unencumbered  man,  handy;  desiring  good 
home.  Some  wages  or  man  witli  pension ;  for  middle- 
aged  couple.  In  central  New  Jersey.  BOX  6808,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

KITCHEN  Helpers  ".Annual  salary  $2,430,  three 
yearly  increments,  opportunity  for  advancement.  20 
days  vacation,  12  days  sick  leave,  48  hour  week. 
Civil  Service  benefits,  accommodations  available  for 
living  in  at  nominal  cost  if  desired.  Creedmoor  State 
Hospital,  Hillisde  Ave.  and  Winchester  Blvd., 
Queens  Village  8,  N.  Y, _ 

REGISTERED  nursed  salary  $2,484-$8,174.  Inquire 

R.  Q.  Wearae,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Waeeaie 
State  School.  Wassaie.  N.  Y. 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bam  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Famm,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave..  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director.  Wassaie 
State  School,  Wassaie,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta.  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys) . _ 

WANTED:  Agent  to  sell  complete  line  of  farm 
seeds  and  America’s  choice  seed  corn.  State  terri¬ 
tory  wanted,  including  in  first  letter  two  references 
and  selling  experience.  Write,  Carlton  Seed  Company, 
101  Meade  Ave.,  Hanover.  Penna _ 

DAIRY  and  farm  help:  40  hour  week;  attractive 
salary  plus  maintenance;  paid  vacations  and  holi¬ 
days.  Apply  Personnel  Department,  N.  J.  State 
Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  N.  .1. _ 

YOUNG  man  who  is  very  fond  of  flowers  to  learn 
floriculture  and  designing,  must  be  ambitious. 
Wonderful  opportunity  for  right  party.  Can  use  ex¬ 
perienced  man;  good  wages.  Woodhaven  Florists, 
Atlantic  Highlands.  New  Jersey. _ 

EXPERIENCED  single  man  to  milk  cows.  Must  also 

be  able  to  hand  milk.  Good  wages  and  good  living 
quarters,  including  Board.  Also  married  man  with¬ 

out  children..  Phone  collect  Harmony  Jersey  Farms, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  8-0890. _ 

MAN  wanted  on  poultry  farm.  Separate  living 

quarters.  Diemand’s  Poultry  Farm,  Millers  Falls, 
Mass. 

RESPONSIBLE  woman  who  enjoys  country  living  as 

nurse  for  two  young  children  in  southern  Vermont.  All 
conveniences.  Ability  to  drive  car  helpful.  Top  current 
wages.  References  required.  BOX  6732,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

PERMANENT  position  open  as  second  man,  fruit 

farm,  northern  New  Jersey.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Separate  4-room  cottage.  Large  part  living 
from  farm.  Highest  references  required.  Reply  in 
detail.  BOX  6705,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

YOUNG  woman  and  small  child  desires  work.  Take 

child  with  me.  Permanent  institutional  work  pre¬ 
ferred.  June  Reetz,  care  Marvin  Breeze,  Brown  School 
Road,  Holley,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  single  man.  57,  desires  position  as 

gardener,  caretaker.  Please  state  wages  and  particu¬ 
lars.  BOX  6816.  Kural  New-Yorket. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger”s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St,,  New  York  City, 

FARM,  estate,  manager;  unusual  experience;  shares; 
draw.  BOX  6742,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MAN,  39,  single,  sober  and  reliable,  veteran  5  years 

agricultural  school  and  college  training,  15  years 
practical  experience  desires  position  on  small  poul¬ 
try  farm  or  private  estate  Joseph  B.  Wile.  65 
Catherine  St,,  Burlington,  Vermont. _ 

ORDAINED  Protestant  Minister,  fundamental,  ex¬ 

perienced,  desires  country  church.  Salary  secondary. 
BOX  6812,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

ORCHARDIST,  38,  married,  J6  years  practical  ex¬ 

perience;  seeks  position  as  working  orchard 
manager.  College  graduate.  BOX  6753,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

MAN:  Single,  45;  experienced  handyman  and  care¬ 

taker  want  camp  or  estate  job.  Experienced  poultry- 
man,  BOX  6758,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Farm  on  shares  or  manager's  job.  Ex- 

perlenced,  Ralph  D.  Compton,  Elizaville,  N.  Y. 

CARETAKER  and  gardener:  Adirondacks.  Middle- 

aged,  understanding  raising  and  care  pedigreed  dogs 
Good  references.  P.  Q,  BOX  16,  Port  Kent,  N,  Y. 

CARETAKER,  experienced  gardener,  will  take  full 
charge  of  small  farm  estate  Some  livestock.  Single, 
white,  drive,  handy  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  References. 
BOX _ 109,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. _ 

MAINTENANCE  man,  fine  all-around  mechanic,  all 
tools,  equipment  repairs,  good  health,  character, 
conscientious,  dependable;  no  smoking,  drinking. 
Married.  BOX  6754,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER  and  handyman  in  country.  Good  refer- 
ences.  BOX  6822,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  -  Companion,  American,  refined 
North,  South,.  BOX  6826,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

COMPANIONABLE  man,  capable,  trustworthy, 

elderly,  active,  adaptable;  would  cook,  etc  In 
single  man’s  home.  Wages  open.  BOX  6821,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  ail  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,-  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City.  New  York. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. 


FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler- Marvin  Realty  Associates.  Inc.,  Bartonsville, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491- J-4. _ 

WANTED:  Dairy  or  general  farm,  brook.  Give  all 
details.  Early  possession  desired.  BOX  6710,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Modern  operating  dairy  fully  equipped, 
40  stanchion  milking  barn,  all  dairy  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  60  high  producing  Guernseys.  Owners 
dwelling,  six  rooms,  four  small  dwellings  for  help, 
206  acres  crop  and  grazing  lands.  Two  miles  from 
Sumter  on  paved  road,  electricity  and  ample  water 
supply.  Year  round  grazing.  Price  $75,000  with 
$50,000  cash,  balance  10  equal  annual  payments  plus 
5  'r  interest.  Also  several  other  good  farms.  We 
specialize  In  farm  lands.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Real¬ 
tors.  Phone  48,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter.  S.  C. 

11  ACRES,  farm  land,  with  old  foundation,  good  well, 
electricity  available;  one-fourth  mile  off  Sloansville- 
Canajoharie  hard  road.  BOX  6728,  Rural  New- 
Y  orker. 


16  ACRES  adjoining  restricted  home  development, 
convenient  to  15  million  dollar  G.  E.  radar  plant 
being  constructed.  70  acres,  school  bus,  electricity,  no 
buildings;  ideal  chicken,  turkey  ranch  BOX  6729, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUILDING  lot  for  sale.  Cayuga  County.  Quiet  place 
for  small  cottage  or  cabin.  BOX  6711.  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


340  ACRES:  50  registered  Jerseys.  12  months  pasture. 
Fine  market.  L.  Henkle,  Beaufort,  South  Carolina. 


MT.  DORA,  Florida:  10  acres.  %  mile  center  town; 

electricity,  water,  4  rooms,  bath,  fireplace,  breeze- 
way,  carport  built  1948 ;  $4,000.  W.  B.  Nichols, 
R.  D.  4,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Small  house,  Florida,  or  house  trailer, 
Russell  Williams,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Small  farm  In  central  New-  York  State, 
low  cash  price.  BOX  6804,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


THREE  retired  adults,  5-room  house  near  town  or 
on  bus  line;  garden  space,  good  water  supply  and 
electricity.  Rent  with  option  to  buy  or  what  price 
for  sale  with  cash  y  BOX  6805,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

W’ANTED:  About  100  tillable  acres  suitable  for 
corn  and  alfalfa,  good  barn,  other  buildings;  modern 
house ;  within  200  miles  of  New  York  City.  Fred 
Weyrauch,  Box  100,  New  City,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED  Farm :  stocked,  equipped ;  dairy,  general ; 

100  acres,  tractor  tillable.  Best  buy  for  $20,000 
cash,  BOX  6807,  Rural  New-Yorker, 

W’ANTED  dairy  farm,  river  valley,  base  accommo¬ 

date  60  cows,  modern  buildings,  within  100  miles 
N  Y.  C-  or  Albany.  BOX  6806,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  The  former  Bert  J.  Butts  farm  of  150 

acres  about  two  miles  from  Sherburne,  large  home 
with  five  fireplaces,  modern  conveniences;  dairy  bam 
with  large  L  has  60  stanchions,  water  buckets,  two 
stalls,  three  silos,  other  buildings  such  as  hog  house, 
2-story  poultry  house  with  water  and  a  new  con¬ 
crete  block  milk  house.  This  farm  is  in  a  fine  state 
of  cultivation  and  has  some  of  the  highest  type  soil 
m  this  county.  Low  price,  easy  terms.  Write  Craine 
&  Miner,  Realtors,  Sherburne,  New  York. 

230  ACRE  farm  near  thriving  community,  2-story 

12-room  house,  modern  conveniences,  such  as  bath, 
electricity  36x70  dairy  barn,  16  stanchions,  two 
silos,  milk  house  and  feed  room,  2 -story  garage  and 
J??1?  buildings,  good  sugar  bush.  Price 

$14,000.  Write  Craine  &  Miner,  Realtors,  Sher- 
burne.  New  York, 

FOR  Sale:  Historic  American  country  home.  Southerly 

exposure;  rolling  land;  p«nd  and  brook.  Additional 
uav^o?!!'  bungalows.  Orange  County.  New  York. 
BOX  6813,  Kural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED  to  rent:  Chicken  farm  in  W’estchester  or 
Putnam  County.  BOX  6814,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
FOR  Sale:  Eight  acres  with  greenhouses,  3.400  sq.  ft. 

glass,  stoker  heat,  potting  shed,  3-car  garage, 
second  floor  storage.  Modern  colonial  home,  old 
shade ;  excellent  condition.  E.  H.  Kille,  Vineland, 
New  Jersey, _ 

FOR  Sale:  About  20  acres,  pond,  pear  orchard, 

no  buildings;  electricity,  telephone  available.  Off 
eh’Iv-'"  _town  Greenville,  Greene  County,  N.  Y, 
BOX  41,  Greenville,  N,  Y, 

FARMS,  Business  places.  Fordson  tractor  sales 

yearly  business  $150,000;  400  acres  eqpt.  800  acre 
ranch.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

WYOMING  County,  paved  road,  413  acres,  produc- 
.  ”  e  ,land>  lar«e ,  tract  of  woods.  Excellent,  large 
?8,P’  ,two  eood  homes,  furnace  and  bath  in  one, 
natii  and  four  bedrooms  in  other,  four  tractors  in- 
machinery ,  40  head  of  cattle.  'Good 
Sty  "Arcade00  N  ElIySt  LeMieux,  Broker,  95  Main. 

SETTLING  Estate:  Farm  property  near  Albany, 

„S:t J-  3f.®  acl;p-  280  tillable,  52  head  registered 
Holsteins,  3-  milkers,  modern  stables,  40  ties,  other 
stock  barns,  silo,  large  modern  dwelling,  farmers 

cottages  selling  with  stock,  equipment,  hay,  grain 
Spaulding.  East  Greenbush,  N,  Y~.  Phone  77-3385. 

Ww?th?nD  1  CO h0'?e’  T1Iaee  or  farm"  New  York. 
BOX  th6.508!5  Rul^r  ^ewl YorkeV  QlTO  PartiCPiar3’ 

TOURIST  cabins  on  U.  S.  11,  %  mile  frontage  io 

strSibmnS  S°"??leteIy  famished,  all  modern  conveniences, 
ht™  'nf  t-  2"  pr°Perty  chicken  house  for  500 

Price  S25°ft0fm  h°USh’  IT?  AAbathr°oms  hot  air  heat. 
Brice  $25,000,  cash  $15,000.  Illness  fnroPQ  coi* 
Holiday  Cabins,  Pulaski,  N.  Y. 

leaS>HL'?fi  diTS,i!abie  retired  spotless  couple  wish 

lea^e  5  o  laige  rooms,  bungalow  preferred  nn- 

careISh\Will  “derar111!6  T,  hfor  Permanent.  exceptional 
heat'  S  ?•  Dutchess,  Orange  Counties.  Oil 

heat.  136-01  Jewel  ATenue,  Flushing.  L.  I. 

DESMOND  Farm  for  sale.  Lanesboro  360 

Comm unica t^U  1  with  'fi*  f£  ^^1= 

^?LYhouCs°e?Pleimp^heedS  SS?  2 

Rural  New-Ybrker. 1  ent~  <*^en,  V,#05^ 

WANTED:  100  acres  or  more  of  hay  and  nasture 

Rd.anBuWtler,  aNUnjant  W“ter  Roy  DIani-  K-  U  Speaker 

Rura  1  U^New ^Yorker?  6851  °l  Einehamton-  BOX  6827. 


_ fruits  and  foods 

gi°Aden  wiidflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
Katonah,  N.  Y  *2’9°  prepaid’  H’  J’  Avery- 

KC?,?ice„ci0,ver"  New  York's  finest.  Five 

$1  •>5*1'£  s  ?h'5  *«fio?7'fn  ®elicious  buckwheat  5  lb 
6  ?  lb"  J6„6„°-  „Ail  above  postpaid  third  zon, 
cl?Ter  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  FOI 

Ne^  Yorb°n  °r  Pal1'  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkslnr 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom  2*4  lbs 
PtortcU®8  Dald  ll  0°‘  NeU°n  L'  Wh6eler-  8t-  Cloud 


NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallo 

ri  \PJePaid'  ibird  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugai 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudso 
j  alls,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90,  postpaid  third  zone.  Carton  six  5s 
clover  $7.50,  express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus, 
New  York. 


NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.50 
postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid;  Fall  Flower 
honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York.  _ 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  honey.  5  FbT 
tin  $1.95 ;  5  lbs.  clover  $1.50  postpaid  4th  zone. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y, _ 

PURE  Vermont  Grade  A  maple  syrup  $6.00  gallon  - 

5  lb.  can  sugar  $5.00  prepaid  third  zone.  Bert 
Prescott,  Essex  Junction,  Vermont. _ 

COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  X. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  casei 
kept  confidential. _ 

LICENSED  practical  nurse  will  care  for  invalid  ir 

own  home;  no  other  patients  BOX  6719,  Rural  New- 
Yorker _ 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally:  private 

near  New  York.  State  details.  BOX  6815.  Kura 
New-Yorker. 


ENJOY  life  on  a  farm  near  Middletown.  Beautiful 
country.  Excellent  food,  room,  heat ;  $25  weekly. 
BOX  6809,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

APARTMENT  wanted :  Two  adults  $4o!  Daughter 

commuting  N.  Y.  City.  BOX  6810,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


BEES  Queens-ltalian  or  Caucasion,  bred  for  pro¬ 
duction,  gentleness  and  good  wintering,  $1.25  eaeb 
by  return  mail.  Conner  Apiaries,  Stockton,  New 
Jersey. 

WESTINGHOUSE  generator  and  glass  batteries 

cheap.  BOX  592.  Woodcliff  Lake.  New  Jeresy 
PINEAPPLE  Pincushions,  all  colors  $1.00.  Em- 
broidcred  or  crocheted  chair  sets,  gifts.  VEVJ 

LADD,  Northfield,  Vermont. 


D-4400  Caterpillar  Diesel  unit  like  new.  A.  Dunr 
Marlboro,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  Old  barn,  hand  hewn  beams,  must  t 

removed.  Carye-Belle  Henle,  M.  D.,  200  Clinto 

Avenue,  Newark  5,  New  Jersey. 


CEDAR  Posts:  All  sizes.  5  ft.  drivers  $14  pe 
hundred.  Pointed  and  ready  to  drive.  Fine  for  berr 
stakes  or  electric  fence.  Other  grades  in  5  6  7  ! 

and  10  foot  lengths.  Cedar  poles  for  pole  '  franc 
barns.  .  Also  25  ft.  electric  service  poles.  Murra- 
Snell.  Northeast  Townline  Road,  Mareeilus.  N  Y 
Telephone  204-F-21. 

FOR  Sale:  Hot  bed  sash.  Christopher  Jones,  Nov 

Hampton,  New  York. 

FOR  Sale:  U-21  International  industrial  engine  am 
American  Sawmill  No.  3.  Howard  Graham,  Free 
hold.  New  York. 

^UR  Sale:  About  150  tons  of  string  baled  timotb- 

and  mixed  hay.  Early  July  cut,  $25  per  ton  at  farm 

No  delivery.  A.  Czaplinski,  K.  F.  D.  5,  Amsterdam 
New  York. 


PRINCESS  Pine  for  sale  $15  per  100  pounds 
amount  Peter  Lasoo.  Forest  City,  Pa. 


CHEVROLET 


Your  STANDOUT 
for  stamina  and  savings! 


Pay  less . . .  Get  More ! 

Priced  to  save  you  money,  with  quality 
through  and  through.  Chevrolet  builds  the 
lowest-priced  line  of  trucks  in  America. 


Cuts  Gas  and  Oil  Costs! 

Chevrolet's  great  valve-in-head  engine  saves 
you  money  every  mile  .  .  .  holds  your  costs 
to  an  absolute  minimum. 


Over  the  years,  Chevrolet  trucks  have 
brought  higher  trade-in  allowances  than 
other  trucks  in  their  price  field.  Value  is  built  in! 


Advance-Design  Trucks 

The  Chevrolet  pick-up  is  the  most  popular  truck  in  America,  and  for  good  reason.  Chevrolet 
sees  you  get  the  exact  wheelbase  for  your  job  .  .  .  116;/,  12514 "  or  13 7" .  Payload  capacities 
range  from  1500  lbs.  to  2900  lbs.,  body  lengths  from  78"  to  108,r,  with  no  wheelhouse  obstruc¬ 
tions.  The  floor  is  tough,  uniform-width  planking  (easy  to  replace  if  damaged)  with  flush-type 
skid  strips  for  easy  loading  and  unloading.  Steel  end-gate  lowers  flush  with  the  floor,  too,  to 
save  extra  lifting.  All  models  are  equipped  with  stake  pockets,  and  all  models  have  great 
Chevrolet  truck  features  that  make  driving  them  a  pleasure:  Advance-Design  cabs  with  full- 
width  seats  and  level  floors — easy  turning  Recirculating  Ball-Gear  Steering — smooth,  positive 
Synchro-Mesh  Transmission— powerful  and  economical  Valve-in-Head  engine,  most  popular 
truck  engine  in  the  nation. 

Whatever  you  haul,  Chevrolet  has  the  best  truck  buy  for  you  —  in  pick-ups,  panels,  platforms, 
stakes,  conventional  and  C.O.E.  chassis  for  special  bodies.  Your  Chevrolet  dealer  is  on  the  job 
to  help  you.  Stop  in  and  talk  over  your  truck  needs  with  him.  Chevrolet  Division  of  General 
Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 

(Continuation  of  standard  equipment  and  trim 
illustrated  is  dependent  on  availability  of  material.) 


Check  Chevrolet fs  Advance-Design  Features:  two  great  valve-in-head  engines— the  105-h.p.  Loadmaster  or  the  92-h.p.  Thrift- 

master — give  more  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR — smooth,  quick  acceleration  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH — easy-action 
engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS— fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES— dependability  and  long  life  •  NEW  TORQUE-ACTION  BRAKES 
—on  light-duty  models  •  PROVED  DEPENDABLE  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES— on  medium-duty  models  •  NEW  TWIN-ACTION  REAR  BRAKES— on  heavy-duty 
models  •  NEW  DUAL-SHOE  PARKING  BRAKE— on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  CAB  SEAT— complete  riding  comfort  •  NEW  VENTIPANES— improved  ventilation 
•  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS— increased  tire  mileage  •  BALL-TYPE  STEERING— easier  handling  •  UNIT-DESIGN  BODIES— better  construction  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN 

STYLING — increased  comfort,  modern  appearance. 
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Farmland  Trapping 

_ ,  By  B.  G.  Roberts - 


RAPPING  is  one  of  the  oldest 
professions.  In  fact,  the  ex¬ 
ploration  of  our  Western 
Frontier  was  largely  brought 
about  by  the  venturesome 

_  trappers  in  search  of  the 

elusive  beaver  and  other  fur-bearing  ani¬ 
mals.  Today,  many  farmers  and  farm  boys  add 
to  their  income  every  Winter  by  trapping  the 
animals  found  on  their  farms. 

Equipment  Needed 

The  first  requirement  for  trapping  is  a 
supply  of  good  traps.  Their  number  and  sizes 
depend  on  the  animals  to  be  taken,  as  well  as 
the  time  to  be  spent  on  the  trapline.  Ordin¬ 
arily,  four  or  five  dozen  traps  are  sufficient; 
these  may  range  in  size  'from  Me.  0  suitable 
for  weasels,  to  No.  4  for  beaver,  bobcats  and 
wolves.  Since  the  farmhand  trapper  needs  very 
"ew  of  the  larger  traps,  most  of  his  traps 
should  be  No’s  1%  and  2. 

A  supply  of  ne-tf/  hay  wire  for  fastening 
traps,  some  fence  staples  where  traps  are 
fastened  to,  logs  or  trees,  are  necessary,  also 
a  pair  of  six-inch  pliers  with  wire  cutters.  A 
good  hatchet  or  one  of  the  little  belt  axes  is 
useful  for  driving  staples,  cutting  drags  for 
the  traps,,  etc.  Some  kind  of  trap  or  basket  is 
required  for  carrying  the  traps.  The  basket  is 
all  right  for  open  country,  but  the  bag,  like 
an  Army  haversack,  is  better  in  the  woods. 

The  fox  trapper  needs  some  steel  stakes 
and  two-prong  steel  drags  for  his  traps,  which 
may  either  be  made  in  the  farm  workshop  or 
purchased  from  trap  dealers.  A  good  sharp 
knife  for  skinning  the  animals  taken  in  the 
traps  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  a 
trapper’s  equipment;  it  should  be  kept  sharp 
at  all  times.  Pan  covers  for  fox  traps,  and  a 
supply  of  baits  and  lures  are,  of  course,  essen¬ 
tial.  The  mink,  raccoon  and  muskrat  trapper 
also  needs  a  pair  of  waterproof  hip  boots  when 
setting  his  traps,  unless  a  boat  can  be  used, 
because  much  of  his  time  must  be  spent  in  the 
wdter.  Though  trapping  equipment  need  not 
be  elaborate,  it  is.  always  best  to  buy  only 
high  grade  articles  as  they  are  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

Mink  and  Raccoon  Traps  and  Sets 

Mink  and  raccoon  are  usually  found  in 
much  the  same  locality.  Sets  made  for  one  of 
these  fur  bearers  often  take  the  other.  Either 
the  No.  1  or  the  No.  1%  trap  may  be  used  for 
mink,  but  I  prefer  the  larger  size  as  it  holds 
them  better.  The  No.  2  double-spring  trap  is 
best  for  raccoons  which  are  very  strong  and 
fight  a  trap  pretty  hard.  The  No.  3  jump  trap 
is  also  a  good  coon  trap. 

Blind  sets  for  both  of  these  animals  may  be 
made  by  finding  where  they  enter  or  leave  the 
water  when  going  around  a  drift,  tree  or  other 
obstruction  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  or  stream. 
The  trap  is  wired  to  a  flat 
stone  or  green  pole  which 
is  placed  in  the  water  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the 
trap  from  the  bank.  I  set 
my  trap  so  the  animal  will 
pass  over  it,  when  enter¬ 
ing  or  leaving  the  water, 
and  cover  the  trap,  chain 
and  drag  with  water- 
soaked  leaves.  Only 
enough  covering  matter  is 
used  to  hide  the  trap  for, 
if  too  much  is  used,  it 
clogs  the  trip. 

I  make  bait  sets  for 
mink  and  raccoon  by 
building  bait  houses  at 
the  edge  of  the  water 
beside  a  drift,  or  among 
the  rocks  at  the  edge  of 


The  top  is  covered  over,  and  the  end  next  to 
the  bank  is  left  open.  I  fasten  my  trap  to  a 
rock  or  pole  and  place  this  drag  to  one  side 
of  the  open  end  of  the  bait  house,  in  the  water. 
The  trap  is  set  in  the  open  end  of  the  cubby 
and  covered  lightly  with  leaves  and  mud. 
The  bait  is  placed  on  a  small  rock  in  the  back 
of  the  bait  house.  The  best  bait  for  these  ani¬ 
mals  is  fresh  fish,  canned  salmon  or  sardines. 

Muskrat  Sets 

Muskrats  may  be  taken  either  in  No.  1  or 
No.  IV2  traps  but,  when  possible,  muskrat 
traps  should  be  located  so  that  the  trapped 
animal  will  drown  as  soon  as  taken  so  as  to 
avoid  loss  by  gnawing  or  twisting  off  a  foot. 
There  are  also  special  muskrat  traps  on  the 
market  that  kill  the  animal  as  soon  as  caught, 
or  hold  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  it  to  escape  by  footing  itself.  If  large 
numbers  of  rats  are  to  be  taken,  these  traps 
pay  for  their  extra  cost. 

Muskrats  have  slides  where  they  slide  down 
steep  banks  when  returning  to  the  water 
from  their  feeding  grounds  on  the  banks.  I  set 
traps  at  the  foot  of  these  slides.  I  wire  my  trap 
chain  to  a  stake  which  is  driven  in  the  bottom 
of  the  stream  to  one  side  of  the  slide,  with  a 
full  length  of  trap  chain  toward  deep  water. 
Trap  and  chain  are  covered  very  lightly  with 
mud,  and  the  trap  is  set  in  the  shallow  water 
at  the  foot  of  the  slide. 

Old  logs  which  project  out  of  the  water,  as 
well  as  large  rocks,  are  used  as  resting  places 
by  the  muskrat  when  swimming,  and  traps 
may  be  fastened  to  such  logs  with  fence 
staples  and  set  on  top  of  the  log.  Where  rats 
are  scarce,  I  make  bait  sets  by  setting  the  trap 
in  shallow  water  at  the  foot  of  a  steep-  bank, 
then  placing  a  piece  of  carrot  or  apple  on  a 
sharpened  stick  which  is  stuck  into  the  bank 
about  a  foot  above  the  trap. 

Weasels  and  Skunks 

The  weasel  is  small,  but  its  pelt  is  more 
valuable  than  many  of  the  larger  animals. 
One  of  the  worst  killers  of  small  game  birds 
and  animals,  it  seems  to  destroy  just  for  the 
pure  love  of  killing,  often  sucking  only  the 
blood  from  its  victim  and  eating  none  of  the 
flesh.  This  very  light  animal  often  passes  over 
a  trap  without  springing  it.  So  either  No.  0 
or  weak  No.  1  traps,  set  so  they  will  trip  very 
easily,  should  be  used  for  trapping  weasels. 
Small  bait  houses  ctf  rocks  or  ]pgs  may  be 
built  in  the  fields  and  woods  where  the  weasel 
is  found;  these  should  be  covered  over  so  that 
one  end  is  left  open  where  the  trap  has  been 
set.  Fresh,  bloody  rabbits  and  poultry  make 
the  best  bait,  which  is  placed  back  in  the  bait 
house  beyond  the  trap. 

Skunks  are  usually  found  in  fields  or  around 
bluffs  where  they  make  their  winter  quarters 
in  old  abandoned  woodchuck  dens.  If  dens  can 
be  found  that  are  being  used  for  winter 


The  equipment  needed  by  the  farmland  trapper, 
shown  here,  includes  a  good  lantern,  rifle,  flash¬ 
light,  belt-ax,  trap-bag,  various  sized  traps,  a 
small  caliber  pistol,  as  well  as  other  helpful  ac¬ 
coutrements.  Extra  money  can  be  made  by  run¬ 
ning  a  spare  time  trapline  throughout  the  Winter. 

quarters,  traps  may  be  set  inside  the  mouth 
of  the  den  and  fastened  to  a  small  pole  or 
brush  which  is  placed  on  the  ground  to  one 
side  of  the  entrance.  I  prefer  the  No.  IV2  trap 
for  skunks,  although  a  good  No.  1  trap  will 
hold  them.  The  trap  should  be  covered  lightly 
with  fine  leaves  or  grass. 

Bait  sets  may  be  made  by  setting  traps  as 
described  in  front  of  any  old  den  and  plac¬ 
ing  the  bait  back  in  the  den.  Most  kinds  of 
flesh  bait  attract  skunks,  but  fish  or  sardines 
especially  do.  Rotten  flesh  is  more  attractive 
than  fresh,  and  the  worse  it  smells,  the  better 
they  like  it. 

The  Fox  Is  a  Smart  Animal 

While  fo«es  sometimes  blunder  into  a  trap, 
set  in  most  any  fashion,  the  trapper  who 
makes  a  practice  of  taking  foxes  must  use 
extra  care  when  setting  and  handling  fox 
traps. 

The  No.  2  double-spring  trap  is  standard 
for  fox  and  the  one  most  generally  used.  The 
No.  3  jump  trap  is  also  good,  as  well  as  a  few 
traps  on  the  market  that  are  made  especially 
fob  taking  fox.  I  use  steel  stakes  or  two-prong 
steel  drags  for  fastening  .my  fox  traps;  these 
can  be  bought  from  trap  dealers  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price. 

When  setting  or  handling  fox  traps,  clean 
canvas  or  leather  gloves,  used  for  no  other 
purpose,  should  always  be  worn  so  as  to  kill 
human  scent.  Also,  I  boil  my  fox  traps  for 
half  an  hour  in  clean  water,  apd  then  bury 
them  in  the  ground;  or  I  hang  them  up  in  the 
air,  out  of  reach  of  persons- or  animals,  for  a 
week  or  two  before  setting  them  out. 

I  make  pan  covers  for  my  fox  traps  by  set¬ 
ting  the  trap  to  be  used  and  turning  it  upside 
down  on  a  piece  of  cardboard  or  paper.  I 
mark  all  around  the  trap  on  the  inside  of  the 

jaws,  and  cut  out  along 
this  mark  to  get  a  pattern, 
that  will  just  fit  inside  the 
jaws  of  the  trap  when  it 
is  set.  When  setting  fox 
traps,  I  also  carry  a  piece 
of  canvas  or  heavy  cloth 
about  a  yard  square  to 
stand  on  while  setting  the 
traps. 

To  set  traps  for  foxes,  I 
go  along  a  trail  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  traveling  in  the 
fields  or  woods  and  look 
for  a  rock,  a  large  bunch 
of  grass,  or  a  small  dead 
stump  by  the  edge  of  the 
trail.  If  such  an  object 
cannot  be  located,  I  place 
a  stone  by  the  path  to  be 
used  for  a  scent  post.  I 
spread  my  ground  cloth 


the  stream.  These,  made  ,  ,  ,  ,  t  .....  .  . 

f  rr>rk<;  nr  should  be  Farmland  trapping  helps  to  keep  down  the  number  of  animals  which  prey  on  poultry  and  on  the  ground  and  stand 

01  iocKb  ui  f  ’  u  game  birds.  Woods  and  streams,  such  as  shown,  make  desirable  country  for  obtaining  fur-  on  it  whije  setting  the 

about  two  teet  long,  a  toot  bearing  animals.  The  tidy  farmstead  in  the  foreground  is  owned  by  John  Barelmann  in 

high,  and  a  foot  wide.  .  Delaware  County,  New  York.  (Cont’d  on  Page  662) 
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Getting-  the  Garden  Ready 
for  Winter 

November  is  house-cleaning  time 
in  the  garden.  There  should  be  a 
thorough  raking  up  of  all  dead 
remnants  of  plants,  flowers,  shrubs, 
etc.  Wherever  disease  has  been  noted 
or  may  be  suspected,  this  refuse 
should  be  burned  to  insure  healthy 
plants  in  next  year’s  garden.  All 
clean  debi'is  may  be  added  to  the 
compost  pit,  along  with  grass  clip¬ 
pings,  leaves  from  shade  trees,  etc. 

If  iris  tops  were  not  cut  off  earlier, 
do  it  now  and  be  sure  to  clear  away 
all  dead  leaves  around  the  crowns. 
Iris  leaf  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus 
that  rests  during  the  Winter  in  the 
dead  leaves.  By  destroying  the 
leaves,  you  destroy  the  fungus.  The 
destruction  of  the  iris  tops .  is  the 
best  prevention  of  soft  rot  which 
will  destroy  an  entire  clump  if  not 
checked.  This  disease  is  evidenced  by 
the  browning  and  wilting  of  the 
leaves  and  flower  stalks  and  may  ap¬ 
pear  at  any  time  during  the  Spring 
or  Summer, 

All  peony  tops  should  be  cut  back 
as  close  to  the  ground  as  possible 
without  injuring  the  new  buds.  It  is 
a  good  idea,  too,  to  rake  away  the 
soil  about  the  crowns  and  cover  with 
fresh  soil;  I  like  to  stir  into  this  new 
soil  a  generous  handful  of  bone  meal. 
Destroy  all  refuse,  as  bud  blight,  leaf 
blight  and  stalk  blight  live  on  old 
stalks  and  leaves  during  the  Winter. 

Delphiniums  and  hollyhocks  will 
profit  by  this  autumn  pruning.  The 
black  leaf-spot  disease  winters  over 
in  the  dead  leaves  about  the  crown 
of  the  former,  and  the  bacteria  are 
scattered  to  the  new  leaves  early  in 
the  Spring.  Hollyhock  rust,  a  most 
persistent  foe,  can  be  checked  to  a 
great  extent  by  carefully  removing 
all  diseased  foliage  in  the  Fall.  These 
rust  spores  have  no  way  of  living 
except  on  the  leaves  and  stems  of 
this  plant.  I  find  it  excellent  practice, 
too,  to  dust  the  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture  as  soon  as  they  appear  above 
the  ground  in  the  Spring  and  to  fol¬ 
low  up  with  several  applications 
during  the  Summer. 

Practically  everyone  who  has 
roses  —  and  what  garden  hasn’t  at 
least  a  few?  —  has  to  contend  with 
black  spot.  This  causes  the  leaves  to 
turn  yellow  and  fall  from  the  plant, 
carrying  the  disease  with  them.  The 
hybrid  tea  and  hybrid  perpetual 
groups  are  perhaps  the  most  serious¬ 
ly  affected.  Careful  raking  and  burn¬ 
ing  of  these  leaves  will  eliminate, 
to  some  extend  at  least,  the  chief 
source  of  these  spores. 

When  making  the  final  rounds  of 
inspection,  special  attention  should 
be  given  to  fruit  trees  and  small 
fruits.  In  the  case  of  cane  fruits, 
prune  all  old  canes  that  fruited  this 
year,  if  it  was  not  done  earlier,  and 
cut  out  and  burn  any  new  canes 
that  show  signs  of  borers.  Pruning 
of  currants  and  gooseberries  is  best 
done  in  late  Winter  or  early  Spring. 

During  November  get  together  all 
five  winter  mulching  material  that 
you  are  going  to  need  and  store 
under  cover  for  later  use.  Well- 
rotted,  strawy  manure  provides  one 
of  the  best  mulches.  Rake  fallen 
leaves  and  pile  in  a  dry  place;  those 
not  used  for  mulching  can  be  added 
to  the  compost  pile.  Maple  leaves  are 
not  good  for  mulching,  for  they  will 
become  water-soaked  and  form  a 
heavy,  soggy  mat  which  tends  to 
cause  heating  and  rotting  of  the 
plants  beneath.  Ordinary  hay  is  not 
to  be  recommended  for  garden 
mulching  either,  for  it  is  almost  cer¬ 
tain  to  contain  weed  seeds  (even 
good  grass  is  a  weed  in  the  garden). 

Salt  marsh  hay  is  most  desirable 
for  mulching  the  strawberry  bed,  as 
it  stays  put.  However,  if  this  is  not 
available,  rye  or  oat  straw  will  do 
very  well.  Lay  in,  too,  some  pine, 
spruce  and  hemlock  branches  with 
which  to  screen  rhododendrons  and 
other  broad  -  leaved  evergreens 
against  wind  and  snow,  or  to  hold 
other  mulches  in  place. 

If  young  trees  have  been  set  out 
this  Fall,  be  sure  to  mound  some 
dirt  around  them  just  before  the 
ground  freezes  permanently.  They 
should  be  staked,  too,  as  a  protection 
against  winter  winds  which  may 
break  or  pull  loose  the  newly  formed 
roots.  As  a  precaution  against  sun- 
scald,  the  trunks  may  be  wrapped 
with  burlap  or  tarred  paper;  and  I 
Usually  leave  these  on  during  the 
following  Summer. 

Maine  Ethel  M.  Eaton 
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J  STAR  FEATURES 

in  FUNK  G  HYBRIDS 

★  Faster  starting 

★  Standabiiity 

★  Disease  resistance 

★  Insect  resistance 


Every  Funk  G  Hybrid  is  bred  to  grow  fast  and  to  develop  deep  heavy 
roots  and  strong  stalks.  These  G  Hybrids  also  stand  up  well  against 
insects,  disease,  and  drought.  That’s  why  year  after  year,  these  ever- 
dependable  Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  bigger  yields  of  better  corn  for 
husking  or  silage.  ^ 


Funk  G  Hybrids  give  you  large,  full  ears  of  deep  kerneled  corn— com 
that  fills  the  crib  to  overflowing. 

This  year  try  Funk  G  Hybrids  for  yourself.  Plant  Funk  G  Hybrids  — 
produce  bigger  yields  of  better  corn  ensilage. 


You  need  all  five  of  these  money  making  qualities  in  the  corn  you  plant 
to  make  the  best  of  your  local  growing  conditions  and  bring  in  a  good 
harvest  of  husking  or  silage  corn. 


★  Drought  resistance 


FREE— New,  colorful  booklet  that  tells  you  how  you  can  produce  record 
crops  of  husking  or  silage  com. 


A.  H-  Hoffman,  Inc. 

Box  311,  Landisville  (Lancaster  Co.),  Pa. 

Please  send  me  your  new  booklet  on  Funk  G 
Hybrids. 

Name. 


Address, 


Grow 

XMAS 

TREES 


Turn 
Waste  Land 
into 
Profits 


3hS 
1  4  ” 


r 


A  small  Invest-] 

ment  In  Musser 
trees  now  will 
bring  you  a  good  , 
annual  winter  cash 
income,  starting  in  4  ._ 

or  5  years.  (Itecent  re¬ 
tail  price.  $4  to  $10  each  for  Musser  quality 
trees).  Conservation  and  timber  are  added  ad¬ 
vantages.  Our  free  Christmas  Tree  Growers 
Guide  gives  complete  information  prices  start 
low  as  $16  per  1,000  trees.  Our  experience 
growing  20  million  trees  a  year  is  at  your 
service.  Write  today. 


MUSSER  FORESTS.  me. 


Box  20-J,  Indiana,  Pa. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  large  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  <B  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Read  Hammenton,  N.J 


B"*p?e  ggQgpy 

^jTTTk--]  — ■ 


TOMATO 

The  biggest  smooth, 

1  round,  luscious,  scarlet 
I  tomatoes  you  ever  saw — 
|  thick-meated, wonderful! 
f  Often  over  1  lb.  each. 

Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier — bear  heavier,  longer. 
Sendstamp  forpostage.and 
we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  FREE! 
O  r  to  ha  ve  more  plants  ,70  seeds  $1 . 


Seed  Catalog 
FREE 


W.  ATLEEL BURPEE  CO. 

429  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Gain  A  Season  —  Plant  Nursery 
Stock  this  Fall.  Our  60  page 
Catalog  illustrates,  describes  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Fruit,  Nut.  Shade 
Trees:  Berry  Plants;  Flowering 
Shrubs ;  Evergreens.  One  of 
|  America's  leading  Nurseries. 
Write  today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries  Bx  R-lll  Princess  Anne.Md. 


-  LATHAM  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I00-$500;  500-$22.00;  I000-$40.00  Prepaid. 

EUREKA  PLANT  FARM,  Bernhards  Bay,  N.  Y. 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

I  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen:  6-9  In.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen: 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON. 
BOX  14.  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


SAWDUST, 

ROCKHILL 

BOX  647, 


FOR  SALE  - 

SHAVINGS  AND  SLABWOOD 
WOOD  PRODUCTS 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 


Wrlte  for  Prlcl  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
02  WASHINGTON  ST..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


Orchard  k  raft 

AIR-POWERED 


Saves  Labor  —  two  men  can 
prune  faster  and  easier  than 
4  or  5  men  with  hand  pruners. 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  savings 
1st  season.  Carefully  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble- 
free  service.  Look  at  these  fea¬ 
tures:  •  Very  Fast  Action  •  Re¬ 
quires  little  air  •  Improved  cutting 
head  •  Postive  grip  handle  •  Cuts 
limbs  up  to  1(4"  diam.  •  Cuts  easier 
•  Light  weight.  Write  for  circular, 
advise  us  nearest  dealer’s  name, 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP..  GASPORT,  N.  Y. 


NEW  FORDSON  TRACTOR  PARTS 

High  tension  magnetic  and  bracket  assemblies. 

Prompt  shipment.  Write  tor  parts  list. 

Fisk.  Alden  Co..  132  Brookline  St..  Cambridge  39.  Mast. 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE,  RN-2,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  WHISKEY  BARRELS  - 

Freshly  emptied.  50  gallon.  $5.00  each;  5  for  $23.75: 
10  for  $45.00.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Peoria.  Special 
prices  larger  quantities.  Terms:  Cash,  certified 
check.  draft  or  money  order  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
PEORIA.  ILLINOIS 


-  WANTED  —  CHRISTMAS  TREES  - 

Within  Trucking  Distance  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Need  a  Few  Truck  Loads  of  Scotch  Pine  4-6  ft. 
U  NADILLA  NURSERY  COMPANY 
JOHNSON  CITY.  NEW  YORK 
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"He's  had  that  defeatist  attitude  ever  since  that 
day  he  tried  to  break  down  the  Bethlehem  Fence/1 


- 


OLD  BUTTONS  COLLECTED.  Immediate  cash  or 
prompt  return  of  buttons.  MRS.  EDNA  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  425  VALLEY  DR.,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


TRESPASSING  FORBIDDEN  SIGNS 


9x11,  6  ply  white  card,  50,  $3.50;  100,  $5.00.  Name 
imprinted  $1.25  extra,  postpaid.  Check  with  order. 
Sample  10c.  MILLIGAN  PRESS.  Hackettstown,  N.  J. 


Ever  been  chased 
by  a  DUE  DATE? 


^  ”  Play  it  Safe! 
Get  the  loan  that  doesn't 
S'  come  due  all  in  one  lump 

Ask  your  local  National  Farm  Loan  Association 
for  full  details  on  a  safe,  long-term  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgage— the  low-cost  loan  that’s  "killed  off”grad- 
ually  by  easy-to-budget,  regular  payments  over  10—33  years. 


Dept.  R  -6,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 

xGL  c  O  O  H 

ilAIIV!  i.  A  ft  M  C  ft  I  Of  T 

BY  FARMERS  •  FOR  FARMERS 


“1952  Flowers  of  America” 
Calendar  for  Christmas 

Nothing  is  quite  so  fresh  and  new 
as  a  calendar  for  the  coming  year. 
Already  the  brand  new  1952  Flowers 
of  America  Engagement  Calendar  is 
off  the  press,  welcome  Vord  to 
hundred's  of  Rural  New-Yorker 
readers  who  know  the  quality  and 
beauty  of  these  annual  Christmas 
gift  books.  This  year  the  52  weekly 
full  page  illustrations  are  flower  por¬ 
traits:  the  kind  of  present  that  makes 
you  want  to  be  on  hand  when  the 
person  you  sent  it  to  opens  it  up. 
Personally  we  have  pored  over  it. 

As  the  title  signifies,  the  Calendar, 
looseleaf  and  printed  on  good  stock, 
is  a  collection  of  native  wild  and 
garden  flower  favorites  from  Jack- 
in-the-pulpit  to  the  Talisman  rose. 
Not  only  do  you  find  Indian  pipe  and 
Solomon’s  seal,  bleeding  heart  and 
columbine,  but  clematis  and  locust 
blooms,  witch  hazel,  dogwood  and 
the  orchard  in  Spring.  These  are  but 
a  few.  Amongst  the  familiar  faces 
are  an  occasional  strange  blossom 
from  desert  and  mountain.  But  one 
January  page,  of  pine  needles  under 
full  sun  against  the  Yosemite  snows, 
is  the  most  striking  evergreen 
photograph  we  have  ever  seen  in 
half  tone. 

Both  Calendar  covers  are  in  color: 
the  front,  of  Easter  lilies  against  a 
deep  purple  background  with  laven- 
dar  lettering;  the  back,  an  old  country 
garden  at  the  height  of  Summer. 
Opposite  each  week’s  illustration  is 
the  dated  page  for  daily  notes  in 
ruled  spaces.  For  safe  mailing,  the 
books  are  strongly  boxed  in  holi¬ 
day  green  and  gold. 

If  you  would  like  to  put  Flowers 
of  America  1952  Engagement  Calen¬ 
dar  on  your  Christmas  lists,  simply 
order  the  number  of  copies  you  wish 
($1.25  each),  through  The  Rural 
New-Yorker,  333  West  30th  St., 
New  York  1,  N.  Y.  It  is  never  too 
early  to  get  package  mail  going,  this 
year  especially.  p.  s. 

(N.  Y.  City  residents  please  add 
four  cents  tax.) 

Books  Worth  Having 


A  History  of  Horticulture 

U.  P.  Hedrick . $7.50 

Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5.00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc .  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 

Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  An  American  Thanksgiving. 

By  Dorothy  Tooker. 

•  Youth  on  the  Land. 

A  Pictorial  Presentation. 

•  From  Potatoes  to  Race 
Horses. 

By  Ira  Scott  &  C.  H.  Gardiner 

•  Managing  the  Farm’s  Winter 
Layers. 

By  Willard  C.  Thompson. 

•  Small  Grain  Farming. 

By  Ernest  C.  Grant. 

•  Fall  and  Winter  Hatches. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  Mineral  Needs  of  Livestock. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 


rats  » 

with  ^ 

guaranteed  ASL 


BANARAT 


1 


Your  Choice  of  2  FORMS: 

BANARAT  BITS  -  Ready-to- 
use,  small  pellets.  New  bait 
formula  specially  attractive  to 
both  rats  and  mice:  1-lb.  self- 
service  bag.  only  $1 ;  5-lb,,  $3.95; 

4-oz.  Mouse  Bits.  50  cents. 

BANARAT  PREMIX  -  Econom- 
ical  concentrate  you  mix  with 
any  bait  to  meet  any  and  all  rat 
conditions:  l/j-lb.  makes  5  lbs. 
bait,  $1.75.  Big  ’/j-lb.  makes  10 
lbs.  bait,  only  $3.00. 

Be  sure  you  get  genuine,  pioneer 
BANARAT.  No  other  rat  and  mouse 
killer  can  do  a  more  thorough 
for  you. 


warfarin 


Amazing  University  of  Wisconsin  discovery 

-  safest  and  MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  AND 
MOUSE  KILLER  known.  Guaranteed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Scientific  Laboratories  with  30-year  reputa¬ 
tion  for  dependable  quality  and  full 
value.  Easy  and  economical  to  use. 
Dozens  of  warfarin  products  but  only 
one  BANARAT!  Results  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  Rats  and  mice  never  suspect  the 
bait— keep  eating  until  they  all  weaken 
and  die.  , 

Ask  for  BANARAT  by  name,  at  your 
dealer’s  or  write  to  American  Scientiiic 
Laboratories,  Madison  1,  Wisconsin. 


BINOCULARS 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
center  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  large  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
vide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  money  order. 
$3.95  P.  P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-27 
438  ASYLUM  ST.,^  HARTFORD  3.  CONN 


NEW  /6" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  SAW.  IT'S 
L  /MB/NG  -  W/MM/NG  WIZARD! 

Dsolar  Opportunity 


LOMBARD.  /4sh/dhc/,/Udss.,  Dept  C 


November  3,  1951 


Here's  HOW 


You’ll  get  bigger  and  better 
crops  next  year,  if  you  test  your 
soil  this  fall!  You  can  be  sure 
of  $3  or  more  In  added  yield  for 
every  dollar  spent  on  fertilizer. 
You’ll  know  what  this  year’s 
crops  took  out  of  the  soil  —  and 
save  up  to  $10  an  aero  on  lime 
and  fertilizer  by  getting  only 
what  is  needed.  You  can  even 

help  your  fall  planting. 

No  Knowledge 
of  Chemistry  Needed 

Easy  as  reading  a  ther¬ 
mometer!  Takes  less  than 
10  minutes  and  costs  less 

than  10c  per  test.  Tells  at 
a  glance  how  much  nitro¬ 
gen,  phosphate  and  potash 
to  put  on  every  field  — 

whether  lime  is  needed 
and  how  much. 

Super  De  Luxe  Model, 
same  kit  we  supply  county 
agents,  ag.  colleges,  pro¬ 
gressive  farmers,  etc.  Life¬ 
time  welded  steel  chest. 
Complete  equipment  and 
solutions  for  hundreds  of 
tests.  Easy  directions  and 
charts  for  225  different 
crops.  ONLY  $29.95! 

FREE  TRIAL 

Send  No  Money— order 
today  only  $29.95 
C.O.D.  plus  postage, 
or  send  check  and 
we  prepay.  If  not 
delighted,  return  for 
full  refund! 


BETTER  CROPS 
GUARANTEED 
OR  YOUR 
MONEY  BACK. 
If  you  prefer, 
use  our  Easy 
Payment  Plan 
—  pay  mailman 
$4.95  plus  post¬ 
age  on  deliv¬ 
ery,  then  send  4  monthly  payments  of  only  $6.75  each! 


, - MAIL  TODAY - - 

|  Sudbury  Laboratory,  Box  849,  S.  Sudbury,  Mass,  j 

■  Send  me  the  De  Luxe  Model  Sudbury  Soil  Test  . 
I  Kit  at  the  special  reduced  price  marked  below: 

|  I — I  Enclosed  is  $29.95,  I — I  Send  -C.O.D.  $29.95  | 

II I  send  prepaid  I — I  plus  postage. 

( — I  Send  on  Easy  Payment  Plan — I’ll  pay  mall-  I 

I  I _ I  man  $4.95  plus  postage,  then  4  monthly  I 

payments  $6.75  each. 

I  Name  . . . . . .  j 

I  R.  D.  or  St .  1 

•  P.  O .  State  .  ! 

Dealers:  Write  for  Special  Offer 


mam 


We  specialize  in  newest — best- 
heavy  yielding  seed  oats.  2  new 
kinds  .  .  Abegeweit  and  Fortune 
are  the  finest  heavy  yield  seed 
oats  that  money  can  buy.  Also, 
big  yielding  Beaver  and  be9t  U.  S. 
standard  varieties. 

At  real  direct-to-you 
"divide  the  melon" 
money-saving  prices . 


NEW 
JAMES 

HUUESS  OATS 


Amazing  multiple  pod  oata— 
3  to  5  kernels  to  pod  Out- 
yields  many  standard  varie¬ 
ties.  Perfect  feed  for  poultry 
and  v6un*  pigs.  10<  for 
sample.  25 1  foi 
test  sample 


_ _ _ test 

’or  extra  Urge 


WE  originated 

A  FIGHTING  CAM¬ 
PAIGN  FOR  MORE 
AND  BETTER 
OATS  IN  THE  U.  S. 

Result — we  will  not 
offer  any  oat  that 
does  not  have  a  very 
high  rating.  Beware 
of  imitators— vague 
claims — they  can’t 
match  us. 

Write  today  for  full  particulars  and  direct-to- 
you  savings  (three  plans).  Sell  yourself  and 
pocket  the  commission  profit.  Also,  circular 
entitled  "Oat  Growing  Secrets  and  Facts  Worth 
Reading  and  Knowing."  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
Abegeweit.  Fortune.  Beaver  and  standard 
varieties.  Postpaid.  Get  them  before  you  order 
any  oata. 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

(ORIGINAL) 

WATERLOO,  IOWA  Dept. 


DIVIDE  THE  MELONS 
GALLOWAY 


Sizes:  3  to  14  fl 


BROADCASTER 

Slurdy,  low  cost  Broodcasler  saves  real 
money  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Giv^r.exoct  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee* 
12,000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO,  1  N..J.J 


STRAWBERRIES 


Bre  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650-900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 


W.  ».  ALIEN  COMPANY 


FLORIDA  •  RAIL  TRIP 

DODGERTOWN  EXCURSION 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Easter  Vacation  April  6  -  14th  All  Expense  $169.50 
to  Jan.  1st.  After  Jan.  $179.50.  Send  for  Folder. 
RAILTRIPS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


HAIRVACUUM 
hair  and  scalp. 
Dr.  A.  Fosberg, 


vibrates,  massages,  cleanses  the 
$14.95.  Send  check  or  m.  o. 
375  E.  Fordham  Rd.,  N.  Y.  58 


-  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  - * 

Plant  eats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY.  PITTSTOWN  16,  N. 


/ 
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Smells  good  —  is  good!  For  the 
tastiest,  most  uniformly  flavored 
ham  you've  ever  eaten  —  try  the 
sure,  easy  Morton  Way  of  curing. 
It’s  fast  —  it’s  complete  —  it’s 
positive  .  .  .  cures  hams,  shoulders 
and  bacon  to  a  delicious  perfection 
every  time,  cuts  work,  saves  money. 

Morton’s  meat  curing  products 
are  ready-mixed,  ready  to  use !  You 
can  follow  your  own  favorite 
method  of  curing,  too.  The  Morton 
Way  fits  your  way  . . .  whether  you 
use  a  dry  cure  or  brine  cure,  whether 
you  use  a  meat  pump  or  not.  See 
your  dealer  for  Morton’s  meat  cur¬ 
ing  products  —  the  favorite  of  9 
out  of  10  who  use  a  scientifically 
blended  ready-to-use-cure ! 


FREE 


New  Meat  Curing  Folder 


Send  today  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  new  folder ! 
Learn  bow  simple  and  easy 
borne  meat  curing  actually 
is  when  you  use  Morton's 
curing  products.  Write 
Morton  Salt  Co.,  Box  781, 
Chicago  90,  Illinois. 


THE 

MORTON  WAY 

FITS  YOUR  WAY 


MEAT  FOR  YOUR  HOME  FREEZER 

The  locker  operator  in  your  town 
can  help  you  get  the  best  results 
from  your  home  freezer.  He  can 
show  you  why  sharp  freezing,  proper 
wrapping  and  packaging  is  impor¬ 
tant  in  maintaining  fresh  flavor 
longer  in  foods  stored  in  home  freez¬ 
ers.  Your  local  locker  operator 
welcomes  you  to  his  plant  and  also 
welcomes  the  opportunity  to  explain 
the  various  services  he  has  to  offer 
toward^ helping  you  live  better  for 
less.  See  him  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


Christmas  Party  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  Naval  Hospital 

Every  year  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
there  has  been  a  Christmas  party  at 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital  in  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  for  the  patients  and 
the  hospital  staff.  The  affair  is 
sponsored  and  run  by  a  group  of 
thoughtful  folk  in  the  area  who  have 
organized  as  “The  Troubadours.” 

The  aim  of  “The  Troubadours”  is 
to  bring  a  little  joy  and  comfort  in¬ 
to  the  lives  of  the  patients  and  nurses 
at  the  Naval  Hospital.  Each  year, 
therefore,  every  patient  and  nurse 
can  telephone  to  their  families,  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance  and  with  no 
limit  on  time.  Also,  every  one  re¬ 
ceives  a  Christmas  present.  Through 
the  cooperation  of  the  American  Red 
Cboss,  one  special,  deserving  patient 
is  chosen  and  every  effort  made  to 
cheer  him  up  by  arranging  for  a  visit 
by  a  member  of  his  family,  special 
remembrances  and  gifts  from  his 
home  town,  and  other  gifts. 

Since  the  expense  of  this  entire 
program  is  completely  defrayed  by 
private  gifts  and  contributions,  “The 
Troubadours,”  vouched  for  by  the 
Red  Cross,  must  make  its  prepa¬ 
rations  well  in  advance  of  the 
Christmas  season.  This  year’s  drive 
has  just  begun,  November  1,  and  “The 
Troubadours”  would  like  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  The  R.  N.-Y.  Family  to 
make  the  1951  affair  an  even  greater 
success.  Gifts  of  money,  by  check  or 
money  order,  can  be  sent  to  Trouba¬ 
dour  Fund,  care  T.  J.  Higgins,  85 
Merrimack  St.,  Haverhill,  Mass.  Gifts 
of  food  —  honey,  maple  sugar,  fruit 
cake,  candy  and  fruit  are  always 
liked  —  and  of  clothing,  can  be  sent 
a  few  days  before  Christmas  direct 
to  Troubadour  Party,  U.  S.  Naval 
Hospital,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

It  is  requested  that  if  a  present  is 
sent,  a  letter  of  greeting  be  written 
and  placed  in  the  package. 

No  matter  how  small  the  gift,  be 
assured  of  the  heartfelt  thanks  of 
every  patient  at  the  hospital.  From 
our  10  years  of  association  with 
them  each  Christmas,  we  know  how 
really  grateful  they  are.  l.  j.  r. 

A  Dead  Woodchuck  is  the 
Best  Woodchuck 

No  matter  by  what  name  they  are 
called,  woodchucks  are  the  most  de¬ 
structive  little  animals  to  farm  and 
garden  crops  we  have  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Farmers  and  gardeners 
spend  much  time  and  money  every 
year  to  get  rid  of  them  but  the  best 
that  they  can  do  is  to  keep  them 
from  increasing.  Woodchuck  trap¬ 
ping  can  therefore  be  made  a  profit¬ 
able  hobby  for  any  youngster  living 
in  the  country  who  does  some  trap¬ 
ping  in  the  Winter.  When  the  winter 
trapping  season  is  over,  it  would  be 
time  to  start  woodchuck  trapping. 

Farmers,  in  fact  anyone  who  raises 
a  garden,  would  be  glad  to  give  per¬ 
mission  to  trap  for  woodchuck  and 
most  would  be  willing  to  pay  25  cents 
or  more  for  each  chuck  caught  on 
their  premises.  Even  without  a 
bounty,  the  chucks  are  worth  at 
least  $2.00  apiece  for  their  skins, 
meat  and  fat. 

The  skins,  when  properly  tanned, 
make  very  good  quality  leather.  The 
leather,  being  thin  and  soft  but 
strong,  with  excellent  wearing 
quality,  makes  very  nice  ladies’ 
gloves.  As  for  the  meat,  I  know  it  is 
good  because  I  have  eaten  much  of 
it.  Until  I  was  17  years  old,  1  lived 
in  Northern  Maine  where  I  caught 
many  woodchucks.  I  skinned  them 
carefully,  because  the  skins  were 
valuable.  Not  far  from  where  we 
lived,  there  was  a  tannery  where  in 
the  Fall  we  sent  all  the  skins  to  be 
tanned.  Mother  cooked  the  meat, 
which  was  good,  after  the  underarm 
and  leg  glands  were  removed.  The 
fat  we  rendered  to  make  a  nice  oil 
which  was  used  for  many  purposes, 
especially  to  keep  leather  in  good 
condition. 

Massachusetts  T.  C.  Violette 


NOTE; 

’e  advert!setf 
We’3ht  of 


LIGHT-WEIGHT 
POWER  TOOLS 

for  Farm  Timber 


"'CULLOCH 

Cha>„  Sow, 

includes 

BlADE  AND 
cNA!N. 


CHAIN  SAWS 


CHAIN 

SAWS 


McCulloch  model  3-25  weighs  25  lb. 
complete,  develops  3  hp.  Saws  full 
power  in  any  position  without  adjust¬ 
ment.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic- 
rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  from  18  to  30  inches  long,  or 
15-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $325. 


McCulloch  model  5-49  weighs  49  lb. 
with  20-inch  blade  and  chain  (67  lb. 
with  20-inch  bow  illustrated),  develops 
5  hp.  Saws  full  power  in  any  position 
without  adjustment,  has  full-swivel 
blade.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic- 
rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  or  20-inch 
bow.  Priced  from  $385. 


McCulloch  model  7-55  weighs  55  lb. 
with  20-inch  blade  and  chain,  develops  7  hp. 

Saws  full  power  in  any  position  without  adjustment; 
also  has  full-swivel  blade.  Exclusive  “ Cushioned  Power ”  neutralizes  engine 
vibration.  Automatic  clutch,  automatic-rewind  starter,  manual  chain  oiler. 
Blades  up  to  60  inches  long,  or  20-inch  bow.  Priced  from  $435. 


CHAIN  SAWS 


USE  YOUR  SAW  ENGINE 
FOR  POST  HOLE  DIGGING! 

All  McCulloch  5-hp  or  7-hp  chain  saws  can  be  converted  (in 
less  than  a  minute !)  into  the  Earth  Drill  —  a  new  portable 
McCulloch  tool  for  high-speed  hole-digging  anywhere.  Weighs 
only  79  lb.,  digs  a  30-inch-deep  hole  in  15  seconds.  Augers  6, 
9,  12  inches  in  diameter.  Complete  Earth  Drill  with  6-inch 
auger  from  $390;  Earth  Drill  attachment  only,  with  auger,  $125. 


All  prices  f.o.b.  Los  Angeles 


Send  Coupon  for  Complete  Information 

MeCUUOCH 


V/orld'*  largest  Builders  of  Power  Chain  Saws  A 


NATIONWIDE 
SALES  AND 
SERVICE 


S-l  Ol  7  0 


McCulloch  motors  corp. 

Los  Angeles  45,  California  Oept.  CR 

Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest  dealer: 


□  3-hp  chain  saw 

□  7-hp  chain  saw 


□  5-hp  chain  saw 

□  Earth  Drill 


Name- 


■ 

■ 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


Address. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you’ll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal. "  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


M-M  Power  Units 


Frick  27"  end  32"  Edgers 


Frick  20‘  Steel  Trimmers 


Frick  Sawmills, 
Built  in  4  Sizes 


SAWMILLS  AND  EQUIPMENT 

Are  designed  to  cut  and  trim  the  most  accurate 
lumber  and  do  it  most  rapidly,  because  they  are 
precision  machines.  Timken  and  Hyatt  roller 
bearings,  adjustable  carriage  trucks  without 
end  play,  setworks  accurate  to  1/32",  cut  steel 
adjustable  rack  bars  and  similar  features  make 
Frick  Sawmills  the  choice  of  sawyers  and 
owners  alike.  Square-edged  lumber  means 
bigger  profits.  For  this  operation 
we  suggest  the  Frick  all-steel  edger, 
built  in  two  sizes,  27  and  32  inch, 
with  2  or  3  saws.  Frick  all-steel 
trimmers  are  built  with  2  saws,  are 
20  ft.  long  and  are  of  welded  con¬ 
struction.  Minneapolis-Moline  Power 
Units  or  heavy-duty  tractors  are 
ideal  drives  for  this  equipment. 

Get  full  details  now  from  your  Frick 
Dealer  or  Frick  Branch  at:  Amsterdam 
and  Canandaigua,  N.  Y.;  Easton,  Penna. 
among  other  principal  cities;  or  repre¬ 
sentative  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

FRICK  CO.,  WAYNESBORO,  PENNA. 
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Verticillium  Wilt  in 
Potatoes 


You  can 
depend  on 


€sso 


Farm 

Products 


When  it’s  lay-up  time  for  your  farm  machinery  don’t  you 
be  caught  napping!  RIGHT  NOW  is  the  time  to  give  your 
equipment  complete  all-winter  protection. 

Let  Esso  Rust-Ban  products  give  the  proper  kind  of 
protection  to  your  valuable  machinery  NOW  for  longer 
life  and  bigger  profits ! 


ESSO  RUST-BAN  347  is  easily,  quickly  applied 
with  a  rag  swab  or  old  brush  to  plows, 
cultivators,  discs  and  other  implements. 
This  protective  coating  guards  against  rust 
and  adds  years  of  usefulness  to  hard-to-get 
farm  machinery. 

ESSO  RUST-BAN  603  resists  rust  formation 
on  inside  of  idle  engines  by  forming  a  last¬ 
ing  film.  Rust-Ban  603  gives  dependable, 
all-winter,  protective  coating  to  cylinders, 
pistons  and  other  inner  precision  parts.  For 
best  results  follow  directions  when  using. 


Your  ESSO  FARM  DISTRIBUTOR 

has  a  complete  line  of 
dependable  Esso  Farm  Prod¬ 
ucts— Esso  Extra  Motor  Oil, 
Essolube  HD,  Esso  Tractor 
Fuel,  Esso  Extra  Gasoline— 
to  help  you  get  performance- 
plus  from  your  tractor, 
truck,  and  other  machinery. 

FOR  UP-TO-DATE  INFORMATION  — 

ask  your  Esso  Farm 
Distributor  for  a  free  sub¬ 
scription  to  the  regularly 
published  ESSO  FARM 
NEWS  or  write  to: 

Esso  Farm  News,  15  West 
51st  Street,  New  Yorkl9,N.Y. 


A  mysterious  disease  of  potatoes, 
which  has  become  apparent  in 
Connecticut  potato  -  growing  areas 
during  the  past  several  years,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  identified  by  Dr.  W. 
Graham  Keyworth,  plant  patholo¬ 
gist  at  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  as  verticillium 
wilt.  Characterized  by  a  yellowing 
and  wilting  of  the  potato  foliage  and 
premature  death  of  the  vines,  the 
disease  has  reduced  yields  in  some 
fields  by  as  much  as  30  or  40  per 
cent,  farmers  report. 

Interestingly-  enough,  although  it 
is  believed  that  verticillum  has  been 
present  on  Connecticut  potatoes  for 
many  years,  the  disease  did  not  be¬ 
come  evident  until  during  the  last 
decade.  During  this  time  new  in¬ 
secticides  greatly  reduced  insect 
damage  and  kept  potato  vines  green 
and  healthy  until  much  later  in  the 
season  than  previously.  It  then  be¬ 
came  apparent  that,  while  some  po¬ 
tato  fields  remained  green  until  late 
Summer,  others  began  dying  off,  for 
no  apparent  reason,  early  in  August. 
Previous  to  the  use  of  the  new  in¬ 
secticides,  all  of  the  vines  died  in 
late  Summer  and  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  verticillium. 

Now  Dr.  Keyworth  has  isolated  the 
fungus  causing  verticillium  wilt  from 
potato  vines  showing  characteristic 
symptoms;  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
soil-borne  organism  is  the  cause  of 
the  trouble.  Verticillium  is  no  new¬ 
comer.  It  has  been  known  here  for 
years  on  such  crops  as  eggplants, 
tomatoes,  strawberries  and  cucum¬ 
bers. 

No  known  spray  or  soil  treatment" 
will  control  this  disease.  The  key  to 
keeping  it  in  check  seems  to  be  a  j 
crop  rotation  system,  which  discour¬ 
ages  the  growth  and  survival  of  the' 
causal  fungus.  The  verticillium  fun-! 
gus  lives  in  the  soil  and  is  capable 
of  surviving  for  long  periods  of  time, 
especially  in  fields  where  susceptible 
crops  are  grown  year  after  year.  Ob¬ 
servations  in  Connecticut  show  that 
the  disease  is  most  frequent  and 
severe  in  fields  which  have  been 
cropped  to  potatoes  for  many  years. 
Fields  where  tobacco  or  forage  crops, 
which  are  not  susceptible  to  verticil¬ 
lium,  have  preceded  potato  plantings, 
have  been  affected  to  a  much  slighter 
extent. 

Growers  who  suspect  that  verticil¬ 
lium  is  present  in  their  fields  can 
check  for  the  following  symptoms. 
The  first  sign  is  a  progressive  yellow¬ 
ing  of  the  leaves,  from  the  base  of 
the  plant  upwards.  This  usually  ap¬ 
pears  in  early  August  and  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  wilting  of  the  foliage. 
The  woody  tissue  in  affected  stems 
becomes  brown  in  color.  The  disease 
can  spread  into  the  tubers  where  it 
causes  brown  streaks  at  the  stem 
end.  All  varieties  of  potatoes  may  be 
attacked  by  the  disease  although 
some,  notably  the  Kenpebec,  is  more 
severely  affected  than  others. 


Ketire? 


M9m  Going  to 
Have  Some  Fun! 

In  8  more  years  I’ll  be  65.  Then 
I’m  going  to  do  a  lot  of  things 
I’ve  wanted  to  do  all  my  life  — 
visit  my  brother,  for  example. 

I  might  even  retire.  In  fact,  I 
can  retire  —  on  the  comfortable 
income  I’ll  be  getting  from  my 
Farmers  and  Traders  retirement 
policy. 

You  can  do  it  too  —  if  you  start 
now.  And  you  protect  your  family 
at  the  same  time  —  all  with  one 
low-cost  policy. 

pmmMail  the  Coupon  for  Details*  m  ■ 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 
LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 


Gentlemen: 


R-17 


Please  send,  without  cost  or  obligation, 
complete  information  about  your  Retire¬ 
ment  and  Family  Income  Plans. 


■ 

R 

■ 

■ 

I 


Name . Age. . . .  | 

■ 

St.  or  RD . ■ 


City. 


.State. 


Many  Orchard  Mice 

Orchard  mice  are  reported  to  be 
present  in  unusually  large  numbers 
this  season  in  the  Northeast.  The  two 
most  common  species  that  cause 
damage  to  orchards  are  the  common 
meadow  mouse,  which  girdles  the 
trunks  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  pine 
mouse,  which  attacks  tree  roots. 
Both  kinds,  when  present  in  appre¬ 
ciable  numbers,  will  do  extensive 
damage,  often  killing  valuable  fruit 
trees  as  a  result  of  their  depre 
dations. 

Standard  recommendations  for 
their  control  by  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  include:  Clean  areas 
for  several  inches  around  the  trees, 
preferably  by  using  sand  or  cinders 
but  at  least  mowing  close  to  the 
ground,  and  no  mulching  material 
should  be  placed  closer  than  18 
inches  from  the  tree  trunk.  Pieces  of 
poisoned  apple  should  be  placed  in 
mouse  runways,  care  being  taken 
that  poultry,  livestock  or  children  do 
not  have  access  to  such  poisoned 
material.  Some  farmers  and  orchard- 
ists  report  good  control  results  by 
waiting  until  after  the  ground  is 
frozen  before  applying  any  mulch. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  best  to  use 
poisoned  bait  before  the  ground  be¬ 
comes  frozen.  For  the  small  farm 
orchard  trapping  is  effective,  and  if 
the  children  are  given  a  small  bounty 
for  mice  caught,  they  will  enter 
enthusiastically  into  the  game. 


METAL 

REPAIRS 

That  Hold  Tight 


SM00TH-0N 

"f. 


When  your  tractor,  truck,  tank,  heater, 
piping,  tools  or  other  farm  or  household 
equipment  develops  cracks,  leaks  or  loose 
parts,  do  as  professional  repair  men  do — use 
Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  Famous  over 
50  years.  You  use  it  like  putty,  it  hardens 
like  metal  and  stays  tight.  Keep  Smooth-On 
handy  for  emergencies.  Get  it  in  inexpen¬ 
sive  1%,  7-oz.,  1-lb.  or  larger  size.  If  your 
store  hasn’t  it,  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages  filled  with  time,  and 
money  -  saving  repairs  that 
you  can  make.  170  illus¬ 
trations.  Send  today. 

Smooth-On  Mfg  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  Communipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


SM00TH-0H 

CEMENTS 


E|AM 


MT1 


ft.' 


FREE 


SDoitwitfi  SMOOTH-ON 

THE  IRON  REPAIR  CEMENT  OF  MANY  USES 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT — STRONG 
DURABLE 


Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct 
(A  few  dealer  territories  still  available) 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

_  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


ids  Grow 

—  Send  postcard  or  tetter 

for  the  Bnrpee  Seed  Catalog  CD  EE 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  Hit* 

426  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


don’t  let 

winter  rust 
catch  you 
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Nationally  known 
Dairy  and  Health 
Authorities  say:  Clip¬ 
ping  prevents  dirt 
accumulation  —  the 
chief  source  of  sedi¬ 
ment.  Clipped  cows 
are  easier  to  keep  clean, 
produce  more  desirable 
milk  with  low  bacteria  count,  less  sedi¬ 
ment.  Over-all  clipping  helps  control 
lice  infestation.  For  best  clipping  results 
use  Clipmaster.  Preferred  for  its  size, 
ease  of  handling,  lasting  durabilit/. 

Handy  Grooming  Brush  attachment 
for  Clipmaster  does  a  more  thorough  job 
of  cleaning  dairy  cattle.  Write  for  infor¬ 
mation  on  Sunbeam  Stewart  clipping 
equipment. 

iffinbeam  corporation 

Dept.  82,  5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill, 


Your  Clipmaster 


See  if  cf  your 
teolers  now  — 


I  MODELS 
S  ft.  cut 
6*8"  cut 
9*6"  cut 


Cutting  height  tip  to  14“ 
Mulches  os  it  shreds  — 
cornstalks,  vines,  etc. 
Mows  pastures  —  shred, 
ding  any  brush  as  well 
as  grass 

Ideal  for  weed  and  pesl 
control,  roadway  mew. 
ing 

Protected  heavy-d  u  t  y 
far  all.  weather 
operation 


or  write: 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Concrete  Finish  on  Flat  Roof 

I  am  interested  in  securing  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  feasibility  of  using 
a  concrete  finish  on  a  fiat  roof. 

The  roof  in  question  is  about  33  ft. 
by  42  ft.,  and  consists  of  %-inch 
boards  laid  on  2  by  10  joists,  whose 
span  is  about  15  feet.  * 

Any  information  you  could  supply 
on  this  matter,  particularly  on  thick¬ 
ness  -of  coat  and  waterproofing  com¬ 
pounds,  would  be  very  greatly  ap¬ 
preciated.  l.  d.  c. 

It  is  not  advisable  to  pour  a  slab 
of  concrete  on  a  wood  deck  as 
permanent  support  unless  a  number 
of  factors  are  taken  into  consider¬ 
ation. 

The  first  point  to  consider — is  the 
deck  properly  constructed  to  support 
the  load  and  to  eliminate  deflection 
or  uneven  shrinkage  that  would 
cause  the  concrete  to  crack?  Another 
factor  would  be  the  weight  of  the 
concrete  itself.  This  would  depend 
on  the  thickness  of  the  slab  and  the 
kind  of  aggregate.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  difference  in  the  weight  of  stone 
as  compared  to  cinders,  vermiculite 
or  other  lightweight  aggregates.  In 
a  slab  the  size  you  specify,  33  ft.  by 
42  ft.,  there  is  apt  to  be  considerable 
shrinkage  in  the  concrete.  This 
would  be  a  serious  problem  in  roof 
construction  if  not  provided  for. 

In  lieu  of  concrete,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  good  built-up  roof.  Apply  one 
layer  of  30  lb.  asphalt  felt  to  the 
decking,  nailed  sufficiently  to  hold 
it.  Follow  with  three  layers  of  15  lb. 
felt  nailed  at  20  inch  intervals  at  the 
upper  edge  and  lapping  each  layer 
about  19  inches  over  the  preceeding 
layer  if  36  inch  rolls  are  used;  each 
layer  (including  the  30  lb.  first  lay¬ 
er)  to  be  coated  with  a  generous 
application  of  roofing  compound 
manufactured  to  be  applied  without 
heating. 

Consult  a  building  supply  dealer 
for  information  regarding  asphaltic 
roof  coating  that  is  applied  cold. 
Most  profesional  roofers  use  a  hot 
roofing  pitch  for  this  type  of  work 
but  it  requires  experience  and  special 
equipment  to  do  it. 


V00D  BROTHERS  MFC.  COMPANY 
HRF60N,  ILLINOIS 


a  hand-size: 

CHAIN  SAW  : 

A  Goldmine  for  Farmers  I 


This  “little  fella* '  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees  ^ 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY  • 

DEPT.  7753-C  • 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y..  85  Fort  Green*  Place  • 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y..  3212  Union  Road  # 

NEW  YORK.  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y..  513  S.  We*t  Ave.  • 


...FOR  SORE,  INJURED 
HARD  TO  MILK  TEATS 


DR.  LARSON’S 

Flexible  -  Nonirritating 
Polyethylene  Plastic 


*100  TEAT  TUBES 


Easy  to  insert.  Stays  in  teat  for 
milking  with  removable  cap.  Im¬ 
mobilizes  teat  orifice.  Aids  in 
healing  injured  tissues.  Reduces 
danger  of  infection.  2  Teat  Tubes 
$1.00  postpaid. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR 
ORDER  FROM  ADV.,  GIVING 
DEALER’S  NAME.  ADDRESS. 


DR.  LARSON’S  ANIMAL  H0SPITA 

128  SO.  VINE  ST.  FERGUS  FALLS,  MINI 


NO  HORNS! 


One  application  of  Dr. 
Naylor’s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids,  lambs— and 
no  horns  will  grow.  No 
cutting.no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1.00  at  your  deal¬ 
er  s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

M.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

Morri*  |2,  N.Y. 


Dr  Naif  tor's 

deHORNing 

PASTE 


Making  Septic  Tank  Watertight 

I  had  a  septic  tank  built  by  a  man 
who  evidently  did  not  have  the  right 
mixture  of  cement  as  it  retains  from 
12  to  14  inches  of  water.  Have  baled 
it  out  hoping  it  would  eventually  dry 
out,  but  to  no  advantage  as  yet.  Is 
there  any  way  to  tighten  this  tank, 
and  what  would  be  my  next  move? 

New  Hampshire  c.  a.  h. 

A  concrete  septic  tank  may  be 
made  more  watertight  by  coating  the 
inside  surface  with  any  one  of  several 
compounds  manufactured  as  a  dry 
powder  to  be  mixed  with  water.  They 
are  usually  more  efficient  if  two  coats 
are  applied.  They  are  put  on  with  a 
stiff  bristle  brush.  The  surfaces 
should  be  moistened,  if  dry,  before 
application.  Other  watertight  com¬ 
pounds  are  ready-to-apply  with  a 
brush  or  a  spray.  These  materials 
must  be  put  on  original  surfaces,  that 
is,  no  foreign  materials  such  as  oil, 
paint,  tar,  etc. 

Any  one  of  the  following  products 
are  reliable  if  applied  according  to 
directions:  Thoroseal;  Crystal;  and 
Aquella. 

If  the  tank  has  already  been  in 
operation  and  the  inside  surfaces 
cannot  be  cleaned  for  using  the  ma¬ 
terials  mentioned  above,  then  the 
waterproofing  must  be  applied  on 
the  outside. 


Redwood  Needs  No  Paint 

I  have  bought  a  redwood  water 
tank  two  feet  high  and  four  feet  in 
diameter.  Will  this  tank  last  longer 
if  I  paint  it  as  I  assemble  it?  And 
what  paint  is  best  to  use  so  it  will 
not  be  dangerous  to  the  livestock? 

Maryland  y.  j.  y. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  paint  a 
redwood  water  tank  unless  you  wish 
to  improve  its  appearance.  It  is  very 
unlikely  that  appearance  would  be 
of  much  importance. 

Redwood  is  one  of  the  durable 
woods  that  nature  provides  with  a 
preservative  against  decay.  You 
should  expect  many,  mapy  years  of 
trouble-free  service  from  redwood. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


Store  Your  Tractor  Right 


Suggestions  for  laying  up  your  trac-  be  blocked  to  take  weight  off  tires,  pre- 
tor  for  winter:  r  vent  tires  from  touching  ground. 


1.  When  possible,  store  in  a  dry,  pro¬ 
tected  place. 

2.  Wash  and  clean  thoroughly.  Paint 
bare  spots  to  prevent  rusting. 

3.  Clean  unpainted  parts.  Where  rust 
prevention  is  needed,  cover  with  GULF 
All-Purpose  Farm  Grease. 


Premium  Quality  Oil  at  regu¬ 
lar  price.  Get  this  handy  5-gallon 
can  at  no  extra  cost. 


4.  Clean  and  re-lubricate  all  open  gears. 

5.  Lubricate  chassis  thoroughly  with 
gulf  No-Rust  Engine  Oil  Grade  2. 

6.  Drain  gear  case  while  warm.  Flush 
with  Crankcase  Cleaning  Oil.  Refill  with 
fresh  new  lubricant,  adding  10%  gulf 
No-Rust  Engine  Oil  Grade  2.  Run  equip¬ 
ment  to  splash  lubricant  throughout  gear 
case. 

7.  Storage  batteries  should  be  removed, 
charged,  stored  where  they  will  not  freeze, 

8.  Equipment  with  pneumatic  tires  should 


Get  high  oil  mileage  from  GULFLUBE, 
Best  Oil  Buy  For  Heavy  Farm  Work 

You’ll  get  maximum  value  from  tough 
Gulflube — “The  High  Mileage  Motor 
Oil”. . . 

1.  Long  life — high  mileage — provided  by 
additives  giving  high  oxidation  stability. 

2.  Has  properties  to  prevent  bearing  cor¬ 
rosion. 

3.  Manufactured  100%  from  high-qual¬ 
ity  paraffinic  crude  oils  by  Gulf’s  Multi- 
Sol  process. 

4.  Does  not  thin  out  excessively  under 
heavy  loads. 

Tough  Gulflube  is  rugged  and  econom¬ 
ical.  It  provides  an  extra  margin  of  safety 
for  use  under  your  kind  of  operating  con¬ 
ditions.  Use  tough  Gulflube  to  protect 
your  farm  engines,  make  them  last  longer, 
give  better  performance.  ' 

You  can’t  have  too  many  utility  cans 
around  the  farm.  Buy  Gulflube  in  the 
convenient  5-gallon  size.  The  handy  5- 
gallon  can  is  yours  at  no  extra  cost. 


USE 
WHEN 
STORING 
TRACTORS 

Gulf  No-Rust  Engine  Oil  Grade  2 

prevents  rusting  of  cylinder  walls  and 
other  internal  engine  parts  during  long 
idle  periods. 


Order  GULFLUBE  Motor  Oil 
and  GULF  No-Rust  Engine  Oil  Grade  2 
From  Your  Gulf  Man  Today 


Gulf  Farm  Aids,  Dept.  D-lll, 
Room  1509,  Gulf  Bldg., 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Send  me,  free,  your  Farm  Tractor  Guide  with  details 
on  tractor  care  and  maintenance. 

Name - 


R.F.D.  No- 
Town — 


-State- 


RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


/ 


FORD  MEANS  MORE 


IN  TRACTORS. TOO! 

A  name  can  promise  sterling  value;  pledge  last¬ 
ing  satisfaction;  certify  to  an  especially  high  type 
of  performance.  A  name  can  stand  for  produc¬ 
tive  genius  that  has  changed  the  course  of  human 
history.  A  name  can  represent  scientific  research 
to  create  new  prosperity  and  better  living. 


If  ever  a  name  in  business  has 
come  to  mean  all  these  things, 
that  name  is  “Ford.”  It  has  held 
the  confidence  of  three  genera¬ 
tions  of  Americans— and,  particu¬ 
larly,  of  America’s  farmers. 

The  name  “Ford”  on  a  tractor 
today  has  a  meaning  even  beyond 
all  this.  It  means  volume  pro¬ 
duction  resources  unique  in  the 


farm  equipment  field— engineer¬ 
ing  leadership  to  keep  ahead 
with  new  developments —  low 
price  and  a  generous  measure 
of  extra  value  for  that  price. 

And,  finally,  the  name  “Ford” 
is  the  symbol  of  a  sound  invest¬ 
ment,  for  a  Ford  Tractor,  even 
after  years  of  use,  will  still  bring 
a  good  price. 


SorcC  Tractors  and 

Dearborn  Implements... 

THE  IDEAL  WORKING  COMBINATION 

Dearborn  Implements  are  designed  to 
team  with  the  Ford  Tractor,  to  give  you 
faster,  easier,  more  economical  opera¬ 
tion  and  better  work  on  a  surprisingly 
wide  variety  of  jobs.  Let  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  prove  what  a  Ford 
Tractor  can  do  for  you— by  an  actual 
demonstration  on  your  farm. 


What  the  Name 
"FORD" on  a  Tractor 
Means  to  You ! 

Low  First  Cost 

Low  Operating  Cost 

Good  Service  Everywhere 

Parts  Always  Available 

Modern  Design  and 
Engineering 

Quality  Clear  Through 

Top  Value  At  Trade-In  Time 


DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION  •  Birmingham,  Michigan 

National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 


COPYRIGHT  IM.  DEARBORN  MOTORS  CORPORATION 


November  3,  1951 


Winter  Care  of  the  Bees 


It  is  surprising  how  many  bee¬ 
keepers  do  not  know  what  goes  on 
in  a  beehive  during  the  Winter.  This 
is  a  critical  time  and  preparation  for  ' 
wintering  is  a  most  important  part 
of  bee  management. 

If  bees  are  left  to  themselves,  they 
handle  the  situation  very  nicely.  If 
they  are  not  robbed  of  their  honey, 
they  generally  have  a  liberal  supply 
of  food  to  carry  them  through  until 
nectar  is  again  plentiful  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  They  will  arrange  their 
winter  quarters  to  fit  their  needs. 
That  means  that  they  will  put  their 
food  supply  for  the  mature  bees  up 
in  the  top  of  the  hive,  and  arrange 
to  have  their  store  of  pollen  in  the 
outer  combs  and  under  the  honey. 
Many  times  they  will  fill  cells  half 
full  of  pollen,  and  then  fill  honey  on 
top  of  the  pollen.  These  cells  will  be 
located  exactly  right  for  them  in 
the  Spring  as  the  brood  nest  expands, 
so  that  they  can  keep  within  the  ex¬ 
panding  cluster  as  the  weather 
warms  up. 

Generally  bees  will  requeen  them¬ 
selves  when  the  old  queen  seems  to 
be  failing.  If  their  home  is  one  of 
their  own  choosing,  and  not  a  con¬ 
venience  for  a  beekeeper,  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  that  there  are 
several  means  of  exit  or  ventilation. 

Much  Honey  from  Little  Effort 

Many  beekeepers  purposely  do  not 
manage  their  bees  for  a  maximum 
of  honey  production  or  pollination. 


it  than  appears  on  the  surface.  First 
of  all,  provision  must  be  made  to 
feed  the  bees  during  the  Winter, 
which  means  that  you  have  to  leave 
them  enough  honey;  you  cannot  take 
it  all.  You  must  look  beyond  the 
cold  winter  months  when  they  are 
more  or  less  dormant. 

Earlier  than  you  think,  bees  sense 
the  coming  of  the  new  season  and 
start  to  breed  up.  Sometimes  the 
queen  will  start  to  lay  as  early  as 
the  middle  of  January.  She  will  not 
lay  much,  it  is  true;  nevertheless 
she  does  lay,  and  the  new  brood 
needs  its  weight  in  honey  and  pollen 
to  develop  to  maturity.  Usually  it 
will  be  found  that  egg  laying,  very 
early,  takes  place  in  the  smaller 
colonies.  This  seems  to  be  the  re¬ 
verse  of  what  might  be  expected, 
but  apparently  the  fewer  bees  have 
to  generate  more  heat  per  individual 
to  maintain  the  colbny  temperature. 
Since  it  seems  that  the  colony 
temperature  is  one  of  the  guiding 
factors  that  control  the  egg  laying, 
and  that  egg  laying  requires  them  to 
maintain  a  higher  temperature,  it  is 
easily  seen  that  a  vicious  circle  is 
started  that  can  mean  the  death  of 
the  colony. 

As  the  season  gets  along,  the 
queen  steps  up  her  egg  laying  and, 
even  as  early  as  the  middle  of  March, 
may  be  laying  some  200  to  300  eggs 
a  day.  These  larvae  draw  on  the 
stored  supplies  of  honey  and  pollen; 


Bees  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold  weather  if  they  have  enough  air,  food 
and  population  to  maintain  the  needed  warmth  within  the  cluster.  If  the 
winters  are  not  too  severe,  the  hive  will  come  through  in  good  condition  by 
contracting  the  entrance  to  the  hive  and  placing  tarred  paper  and  an  insu¬ 
lation  under  the  bottom,  as  shown.  — 


They  just  have  a  few  hives  in  back 
of  the  house  or  barn,  either  to  get 
some  honey  for  their  own  use,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  have  heard  that  bees  are 
good  for  some  crops.  They  get  what 
they  want  and,  having  no  other 
interest,  let  the  bees  do  as  they 
please.  Sometimes  it  is  surprising 
how  long  such  a  colony  will  last  and 
prosper. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  looked  at 
three  colonies  that  had  been  neg¬ 
lected  for  several  years.  No  one  had 
the  nerve  to  go  within  50  feet  of 
them  since  the  death  of  the  old  man 
who  had  owned  them.  To  open  the 
hives  and  examine  the  combs  was, 
in  the  family’s  estimation,  only  a 
little  short  of  examining  a  lion’s  den. 
They  knew  that  gloves  and  veils 
could  be  used,  but  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  find  out  where  to  buy 
them. 

The  bees  were  in  single-body, 
eight  frame  hives.  Two  of  them  had 
a  shallow  super,  and  were  fairly 
strong.  The  other,  just  the  single 
brood  body,  was  rather  puny.  The 
reason  I  am  bringing  them  into  this 
article  is  to  illustrate  the  punish¬ 
ment  that  bees  can  take  and  still 
survive.  If  these  people  had  known 
how  little  they  would  have  had  to  do 
to  get  a  crop  of  honey,  they  certain¬ 
ly  would  have  made  the  attempt.  I 
told  them,  as  best  I  could,  how  to 
build  the  colonies  up  next  Spring. 
They  should  be  able  to  make  good 
strong  ones  out  of  them. 

Winter  Food  for  the  Bees 

Actually  about  all  that  a  good 
manager  has  to  do  in  the  Fall  is  to 
arrange  the  hive  properly,  early 
enough  in  the  season  so  that  the 
bees  can  fix  it  to  suit  their  conveni¬ 
ence.  While  that  is  all  that  can  be 
done  manually,  there  is  a  lot  more  to 


it  is  really  surprising  how  quickly 
a  comb  of  honey  is  thus  emptied. 
When  fresh  nectar  and  pollen  start 
coming  in,  the  queen  begins  to  lay 
in  earnest;  then  the  stores  just  seem 
to  melt. 

As  the  Stores  Diminish 

Bringing  in  new  nectar  and  pollen 
adds  to  the  colony’s  prosperity.  In 
the  early  Spring,  however,  there  are 
many  days  during  which  the  bees 
cannot  fly  out  at  all,  or  can  fly  only 
an  hour  or  two.  If  the  supply  of 
honey  and  pollen  is  going  fast  (there 
are  many  days  during  which  they 
use  up  more  than  they  bring  in),  a 
dangerous  situation  develops.  To  off¬ 
set  it,  the  bees  exercise  their  instinct 
of  self-preservation.  Therefore  as  the 
stores  diminish,  the  queen  slows 
down  her  egg  laying.  If  the  supply 
gets  below  the  demand,  the  bees  will 
starve  some  of  the  larvae  and  drag 
them  from  the  combs.  If  the  situ¬ 
ation  gets  desperate,  they  them¬ 
selves  will  starve. 

Thus,  when  the  winter  supply  of 
stores  is  considered,  all  these  things 
must  be  taken  into  account.  Actu¬ 
ally,  it  takes  only  15  or  20  pounds  of 
honey  to  bring  the  colony  through 
the  Winter,  but  those  uncertain  days 
during  late  April,  through  May  and 
even  into  June,  are  really  the  ones 
that  determine  what  the  population 
of  the  hive  will  be  when  the  honey 
flow  starts.  Therefore,  if  you  want  a 
big  crop  of  hqpey  next  year,  you 
either  have  to  leave  enough  honey 
in  the  hive  to  carry  the  bees  through 
to  June,  or  feed  them  the  equivalent 
in  sugar  syrup.  I  try  to  leave  a  full 
10-frame  body  as  a  storehouse,  plus 
what  they  may  have  in  the  lower 
body.  A  full  10-frame  body  will  run 
about  50  or  60  pounds,  depending 
upon  how  full  the  combs  may  be. 
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Size  of  the  Cluster 

The  size  of  the  cluster  is  impor¬ 
tant.  The  age  of  the  bees  in  the 
cluster  also  is  important.  If  a  small 
hive  is  used,  there  is  not  much  room 
'for  brood  at  the  end  of  the  season; 
consequently  such  a  colony  may  go 
into  the  Winter  with  a  small  cluster 
of  old  bees.  These  old  bees  will  die 
off  during  the  Winter  and,  when 
Spring  comes,  there  may  be  only  a 
handful  left.  With  a  two  story  10- 
frame  hive,  there  will  be  plenty  of 
open  comb  in  the  lower  body  for  the 
queen  to  lay  late  in  the  season;  also, 
the  new  young  bees  that  live  through 
until  Spring  will  be  able  to  form 
a  big  strong  cluster  to  maintain  the 
warmth  that  they  themselves  must 
generate  in  order  to  survive. 

Queens  have  been  known  to  live 
for  five  or  six  years.  Generally  this 
will  be  found  in  the  smaller  hives 
where  she  never  has  to  extend  her¬ 
self.  However,  in  the  modern  big 
hives,  there  is  a  good  chance  that 
she  will  lay  herself  out  in  one  or 
two  years.  It  is  considered  good 
beekeeping  to  requeen  whenever  she 
shows  signs  of  failing.  Although  the 
bees  will  do  it  themselves,  this  is  not 
always  so;.  there  again  is  a  point 
where  man  has  to  step  in.  Usually 
after  the  main  honey  flow  >  is  over, 
which  happens  around  the  middle  of 
August  in  most  sections  of  the 
Northeast,  the  queen  is  worn  out  and 
the  bees  replace  her.  The  young 
queen  is  energetic  and  fills  the  hive 
with  young  bees  who  gather  the 
fall  crop,  starting  around  the  middle 
of  September,  and  then  form  the 
winter  cluster. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  two 
most  important  points  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  wintering  of  bees  are  more 
honey  in  the  hive  than  is  actually 
needed,  and  a  big  population  of 
young  bees,  with  a  queen  vigorous 
enough  to  carry  the  colony  through 
the  rush  period  of  the  coming  year. 
The  third  point,  and  one  on  which 
there  is  a  lot  of  controversy,  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  outside  of  the  hive; 
namely,  protection  for  it. 

Winter  Protection  of  the  Hive 

Fundamentally,  winter  protection 
is  really  protection  against  wind 
more  than  it  is  against  cold;  protec¬ 
tion  also  from  the  ill  effects  of  con¬ 
densation  within  the  hive.  Even  to¬ 
day  this  is  not  fully  realized  by 
many.  Years  ago  wintering  in  a 
cellar  was  considered  the  best  way  to 
bring  bees  through  alive.  Gradually 
it  was  noticed  that  many  neglected 
hives  left  out  in  the  open  came 
through  in  fine  shape;  also,  that  wild 
bees  in  almost  any  kind  of  a  home 
i'ode  out  the  storms  in  splendid 
fashion.  It  took  a  lot  of  time  and 
money  to  build  a  proper  bee  storage 
cellar,  and  a  lot  of  hard  work  to 
move  the  bees  in  and  out  again. 
Atoreover,  if  the  temperature  and 
ventilation  of  the  cellar  were  not 
exactly  right,  big  losses  inevitably 
occurred.  So  the  fashion  shifted  to 
wintering  bees  out  of  doors,  using 
very  heavy  insulation. 

Various  schemes  were  tried  out, 


ranging  from  an  elaborate  packing 
case  that  was  as  much  work  and  as 
expensive  as  a  cellar,  to  just  a  wrap¬ 
ping  around  the  hive,  or  a  covering 
of  cornstalks.  Winter  losses  still 
proved  high,  and  many  complained 
about  losses  due  to  dysentery  and 
mouldy  iombs,  Again  it  was  noticed 
that  neglected  hives  and  wild  bees 
did  better  in  many  cases,  and  the 
tendency  to  lighten  up  on  the  work 
was  still  going  strong.  Beekeepers, 
who  were  observant  enough  to  look 
for  causes  instead  of  symptoms, 
found  that  the  moisture  was  causec 
by  the  condensation  of  the  breath  of 
the  bees,  exactly  the  same  as  when, 
in  your  own  home,  the  windows  ge ; 
frosted  in  cold  weather  frdm  the 
humidity  within. 

Bees  can  stand  a  great  deal  of  cold 
weather  if.  they  have  enough  air, 
food  and  a  population  to  maintain 
the  needed  warmth  within  the  clus¬ 
ter.  If  temperatures  do  not  go  too 
low  and  protection  from  wind  is 
afforded,  also  if  the  bees  have  a 
proper  cluster  and  the  hive  is  ar¬ 
ranged  to  meet  their  wintering 
habits,  packing  is  unnecessary. 
Ventilation  to  remove  water  vapors 
can  be  arranged  without  drafts 
through  the  hive  if  a  very  smal 
opening  is  left  below,  and  a  flight 
hole  opened  in  the  upper  body. 
Moisture  in  the  top  half  of  the 
upper  body  can  be  controlled  by 
leaving  a  crack  under  the  inner 
cover,  just  wide  enough  to  permit 
air  to  seep  out. 

My  own  practice  is  a  good  illus¬ 
tration.  I  have  some  winter  loss,  but 
usually  it  is  because  queens  do  not 
come  up  to  expectation,  or  because 
they  die  during  the  Winter  from  one 
cause  or  another.  Winters  in  Suffolk 
County,  N.  Y.,  are  not  too  cold,  but 
they  are  quite  humid.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  goes  to  zero  occasionally,  but 
averages  around  25  to  35  degrees,  F. 

I  try  to.  leave  at  least  60  pounds  of 
honey  with  the  bees,  most  of  it  above 
where  they  form  the  first  cluster  at 
the  start  of  cold  weather.  Early  in 
the  Fall  I  cull  the  queens  that  seem 
to  be  failing,  and  provide  young 
queens  from  a  breeder  whose  queens 
are  above  average.  I  have  a  %  inch 
hole  bored  just  under  the  hand  hold 
of  the  top  body,  and  I  raise  the  inner 
cover  just  a  little  by  putting  a  six¬ 
penny  nail  under  one  of  the  back 
corners. 

I  take  four  old  potato  sacks  and 
fold  them  to  fit  the  size  of  the  cover, 
and  put  them  on  top  of  the  inner 
cover.  I  then  wrap  the  hive  with 
plain  common  tar  paper.  By  tacking 
it  to  the  east,  north  and  west  sides 
of  the  hive,  I  leave  the  south  side 
open  to  the  sun.  This  gives  wind 
protection  from  those  three  di¬ 
rections,  and  the  benefit  of  any  heat 
the  sun  may  have  from  the  south. 

As  in  nearly  everything  else,  your 
individual  circumstances  have  to 
govern  your  practice.  There  could  be 
factors  that  would  make  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  impractical  for  you.  But  it 
can  give  you  a  start  toward  working 
out  the  best  method  for  yourself. 

E.  D.  Wirth 


Annual  Grange  Session 
Nov.  14-24 

Hotels,  rooming  houses,  and  touri 
accommodations  of  all  kinds  awa 
Patrons  attending  the  85th  annu 
session  of  the  National  Grange  i 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  November  14-2 
Headquarters  will  be  in  the  Mortc 
Hotel  where  all  sessions  will  be  he] 
with  the  exception  of  the  Sixth  De 
gi'ee,  scheduled  for  the  Steel  Pie 
;md  the  Seventh  Degree,  which  wi 
be  given  in  the  Warner  Theatre. 

There  will  be  many  attractions  fc 
the  entire  family  at  the  varioi 
Grange  _  functions,  in  addition  1 
sightseeing  and  other  excursions  i 
the  city  and  surrounding  country. 

The  National  Master’s  addre: 
Promises  to  be  of  major  importanc 
jn  view  of  the  many  critical  prot 
lems  facing  the  nation  during  th 
mobilization  period:  In  addition  1 
mis,  there  is  a  multitude  of  Grang 
business  to  be  conducted  by  the  dele 
gates.  The  Seventh  Degree  will  t 
conferred  on  candidates  at  the  annc 
m  convention  on  November  16  < 
three  P.  M.  and  eight  P.  M.,  and  o 
Hovember  17  at  10  A.  M.  and  tw 
AH  Sixth  Degree  members  ar 
migible  to  receive  the  Seventh  De 
gree. 


The  State  Masters  of  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Massachusetts,  and  Rhode  Island 
have  available  for  distribution 
seventh  Degree  tickets  for  those  who 
Wlsh  to  purchase  them  prior  to  the 


Convention.  Members  in  other 

States  may  purchase  advance  tickets 
from  Ira  F.  Wilcox,  Priest  Annalist, 
Merrow,  Conn.  Tickets  will  also  be 
on  sale  at  the  Morton  Hotel  begin¬ 
ning  November  14.  The  name  and 
address  of  the  candidate  should  be 
printed  plainly  on  the  ticket,  which 
is  not  transferable.  Seventh  Degree 
certificates  are  filled  out  and  de¬ 
livered  only  to  the  person  whose 
name  appears  on  the  ticket.  Tickets, 
as  well  as  Degree  and  annual  Words, 
must  be  presented  for  admission  by 
the  Seventh  Degree  candidate. 
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6-plant-food 


HOWTEK 

gives  you  bigger  yields 


Six  plant  foods  chemically  controlled  and 
guaranteed!  That’s  one  reason  why  you  can 
depend  on  field-tested  Royster  to  make  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  Scientifically  blended,  properly 
cured  and  aged — -Royster’s  gives  you  a  mellow, 
free-flowing,  easy-to-use  fertilizer. 

4 

Make  sure  your  crops  get  a  balanced  diet 
.  .  .  insist  on  Free-Flowing  Royster’s  .  .  .  6-Plant- 
Foods  guaranteed!  For  interesting  facts  on 
fertilizer,  soil  care  and  crops,  write  for 
Royster’s  free  Farmers  News  Handbook. 
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You  wouldn't  expect  to  get  satis¬ 
factory  production  from  your  soil 
if  fertilizer  was  not  used  and  you 
can't  expect  to  get  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  of  vitamin-rich  crops  if  the 
essential  mineral  elements  are  not 
in  your  soil.  The  essential  mineral 
elements  are  a  must  if  your  soil  is 
to  produce  maximum  results— You 
wouldn't  starve  your  body  of  min¬ 
erals  but  the  chances  are  your  soil 
is  starving  for  minerals.  ES-MIN-EL 
contains  these  essential  mineral 
elements.  Copper,  Zinc,  Manga¬ 
nese,  Boron,  Iron  and  Magnesium. 
These  minerals  in  sufficient  quanti¬ 
ties  must  be  in  your  soil  if  maxi¬ 
mum  results  are  to  be  produced. 
You  owe  it  to  yourself  to  return 
these  minerals  to  your  soil.  Now 
is  the  time  to  mineralize  with 
ES-MIN-EL. 


ES-MIN-EL 

ESsentiai  MINeral  Elements 


You  can  now  get  ES-MIN-EL  in  spray 
or  dust  form  for  direct  application 
to  the  plant.  If  your  soil  has  not 
been  mineralized,  you  can  now  feed 
your  plants  these  essential  mineral 
elements  through  the  leaves  and 
stems  by  spraying  or  dusting  with 
ES-MIN-EL.  ES-MIN-EL  spray  or  dust 
is  a  neutral  form  of  Copper,  Man¬ 
ganese  and  .Zinc. 


SOIL  APPLICATION 


DEMAND 

that  your  local  fertilizer  dealer 
furnish  you  a  completely  min¬ 
eralized  fertilizer. 


'pice  ‘SodbUt 

>nd  card  or  letter  to  Tennessee 
>rp.,  Grant  Building,  Atlanta, 
eorgia  or  Lockland,  Ohio. 
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Straight  Blade  or  Bow  Saws 


It’s  the  newest  and  the  best 
.  .  .  lighter  and  easier  to 
handle.  Yes  and  faster,  much  faster.  Cuts  an  18  inch  tree  in  16  seconds.  Cuts 
trees  48  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It’s  a  one-man  saw  that  really  does  the 
work  of  other  two-man  saws.  And  whether  you’re  felling,bucking,undercutting 
or  notching,  this  new  Homelite  Saw  will  give  you  greater  output  because  of 
its  easier  handling,  less  fatigue  on  the  operator  and  greater  productive  power. 
Built  and  backed  by  Homelite,  manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline- 
engine-driven  units.  This  new,  rugged,  lightweight  saw  is  the  one  saw  that  will 
give  you  more  cutting  with  less  maintenance  than  any  other  saw.  We  can 
prove  it.  Ask  for  a  Free  on-the-job  Demonstration. 


27  lbs.,... 4  H.P. 
More  power  per  lb. 
than  any  other  saw 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

2611  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

I  I  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

[HI  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 
n  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Same _ — — — - 

Address - — - — — - 

Town _ County _ State. 
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November  3,  1951 

Easements  in  Farm  Lands 

Part  II 


So  tmjich  for  easements  created  by 
express  provisions  in  deeds,  and  those 
going  along  under  the  term,  .“appur¬ 
tenances.”  The  second  method  of 
their  creation  arises  from  a  rather 
strained  fiction  of  the  law  under 
which,  no  special  mention  of  them 
being  made  in  deeds,  an  intention 
of  grantor  to  convey  them  also  will 
be  implied  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 
To  create  an  easement  in  this  way 
when  the  land  is  transferred  without 
mention  of  the  easement,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  such  easement  be  apparent 
to  the  sight,  and  that  it  should  have 
been  long  used  with  the  land,  and 
that  its  transfer  is  necessary  for  the 
beneficial  enjoyment  of  the  tract  by 
the  grantee. 

Easements  by  Implication 

Most  easements  arising  by  implica¬ 
tion  from  the  situation  when  farming 
.lands  are  transferred,  consist  of 
rights-of-way  across  other  land  of 
the  grantor  to  get  in  and  out  of  the 
premises  purchased.  To  illustrate, 
suppose  that  a  New  York  farmer 
owns  40  acres,  the  north  20  of  which 
adjoins  a  public  highway,  and  his 
house  and  improvements  are  on  the 
south  20,  from  which  a  plainly-visible 
and  long-used  driveway  out  to  the 
public  road  goes  across  his  north 
half.  Suppose,  then,  that  he  sells  the 
south  20,  and  in  the  deed  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  makes  no  mention  of  this 
driveway,  although  it  is  ,  the  sole 
means  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
purchaser’s  tract.  The  law  holds  that 
in  such  a  situation  an  easement  to 
use  the  road  passes  to  the  purchaser 
by  implication,  and  that  the  seller  as 
well  as  anyone  to  whom  he  might 
afterward  convey  the  north  20  acres 
would  have  no  right  to  prevent  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  his  use  of  the  driveway. 

The  chief  requirement  to  pass  an 
easement  by  implication  is  that  the 
privilege  of  use  it  confers  must  be 
necessary  for  the  beneficial  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  particular  land  conveyed. 
Every  State  in  the  Northeast  except 
Connecticut  requires  that  the  neces¬ 
sity  be  only  a  reasonable  one  under 
the  circumstances,  and  not  absolute. 
It  is  not  established,  as  a  New  York 
Court  has  said,  by  showing  that  its 
use  is  a  matter  of  mere  convenience 
to  the  purchaser  of  the  land. 

For  example,  if  in  buying  a  part  of 
a  tract  there  is  a  roundabout  way  of 
getting  out  to  the  public  highway, 
and  the  purchaser  claims  an  ease¬ 
ment  across  the  remaining  lands  of 
the  seller  over  a  route  shorter  and 
easier  to  travel  out  to  the  highway, 
his  claim  will  be  denied  by  a  Court, 
because  it  would  be  merely  more  con¬ 
venient  and  not  reasonably  necessary. 
In  Connecticut,  it  must  be  shown  that 
an  easement  is  strictly  necessary  for 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  land  conveyed, 
before  it  will  be  held  to  have  been 
impliedly  granted  by  a  deed  in  which 
it  is  not  mentioned.  # 

New  York  Courts  have  decreed 
that  when  the  purchaser  of  farm 
lands  knows  from  observation,  or 
can  ascertain  upon  inquiry,  that  a 
way  of  travel  exists  across  the  tract, 
he  will  take  the  land  burdened  with 
the  easement.  This  is  looking  at  the 
problem  of  easements  by  implication 
the  other  way  round  —  those  ease¬ 
ments  existing  on  lands  purchased, 
rather  than  those  drawn  to  them 
from  other  lands.  As  recently  as 
last  year,  a  New  York  Court  had 
occasion  .to  express  the  rule  in  these 
words:  “Knowledge  of  a  purchaser 
of  land  at  the  time  of  purchase  that 
a  road  passed  over  a  portion,  put  him 
on  notice  of  the  existence  of  a  town 
highway  or  easement  therefor  across 
the  land,  so  as  to  charge  him  with 
knowledge  ascertainable  by  simple 
inquiry  of  neighbors,  or  any  town 
official,  that  the  road  was  a  public 
highway.” 

Easements  by  Prescription 

In  addition  to  the  two  methods  of 
creating  easements  already  men¬ 
tioned — by  express  description  in  a 
deed,  and  by  implication,  the  third 
is  by  prescription. 

In  general,  prescription  has  been 
tersely  defined  as  “custom  so  long 
continued  as  to  acquire  the  force  of 
law.”  As  old  as  is  this  method  of 
acquiring  easements,  modern  courts 
still  find,  or  take,  occasion  to  explain 
it  in  resolving  conflicts  over  age-old 
questions  whether  particular  land- 
owners  have  acquired  by  prescription 
the  right  to  use  beneficial  and  neces¬ 
sary  easements  upon  their  tracts  and 
to  burden  the  lands  of  others  with 


those  easements. 

For  instance,  a  Pennsylvania  Court 
only  recently  set  forth  the  essentials 
of  an  easement  by  prescription  as 
follows:  (1)  Use  of  the  easement  by 
the  claimant  must  have  been  adverse 
to  the  rights  of  the  other  party;  (2) 
its  use  must  have  been  apparent, 
that  is,,  observable  on  the  premises; 
and,  (3)  its  use  must  have  been  con¬ 
tinuous  throughout  the  requisite 
period  of  time. 

Stating  the  essentials  another  way, 
a  Maryland  Court  asserted  a  year  or 
two  ago:  “To  establish  an  easement 
by  prescription,  proof  of  its  adverse, 
exclusive,  and  uninterrupted  use  for 

20  years  is  necessary;  and  adverse 
use  means  use  without  license  or  per¬ 
mission  of  the  fee-owner  of  the  land 
in  or  over  which  the  easement  is 
claimed.” 

The  prescriptive  period  during 
which  one  landowner  must  have  used 
a  road  or  other  easement  across  or 
through  the  lands  of  another  in  order 
to  acquire  a  legal  right  to  its  con¬ 
tinued  use,  varies  in  the  several 
States.  In  the  Northeast,  the  time  is 
the  following:  20  years  in  Delaware, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  New  Jersey;  15 
years  in  New  York  and  Vermont;  and 

21  years  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania. 

Effect  of  Continuous  Use 

While  use  of  a  particular  road  or 
other  beneficial  easement  must  have 
been  continuous  throughout  the  pre¬ 
scriptive  period  in  order  to  have 
ripened  into  a  permanent  legal  right, 
it  need  not  have  been  a  continuous 
use  by  the  same  original  owner.  The 
Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  courts,  as 
well  as  those  of  other  States,  have 
ruled  that  “The  doctrine  of  ‘tacking’ 
on  successive  periods  of  successive 
owners  can  be  used  to  establish  the 
prescriptive  period.”. 

Moreover,  while  the  continuous  use 
must  have  been  for  the  same  general 
purpose  for  which  the  easement  was 
originally  created,  slight  variations 
will  not  interrupt  the  running  of  the 
prescriptive  period.  Illustrating  this, 
^  way  was  attached  to  particular 
land  in  Massachusetts  in  1820  across 
private  lands  of  another  owner,  for 
a  “cart  road.”  With  the  advent  of 
automobiles  many  decades  later,  this 
became  a  road  for  motorists,  and  the 
State  Court  ruled  in  a  contest  over 
the  matter  that  use  for  an  automobile 
was  not  materially  different  from  use 
for  a  cart.  The  easement  was  not  to 
be  held  extinguished  merely  because 
carts  and  cart-roads  had  become, ob¬ 
solete. 

Where  the  purpose  for  which  an 
easement  was  created  is  accomp¬ 
lished,  the  easement  thereby  and 
thereupon  becomes  extinguished,  and, 
as  a  New  York  Court  recently  re¬ 
marked,  “Once  an  easement  is  ex¬ 
tinguished,  it  is  gone  forever,  and 
the  servient  estate  is  relieved  of  the 
burden.” 

Non-use  by  the  owner  of  an  ease¬ 
ment  such  as  a  right-of-way  across 
another’s  land  will  ordinarily  inter¬ 
rupt,  or  break,  the  continuity  of  the 
running  of  the  prescriptive  period, 
if  it  discloses  an  intention  of  the 
owner  to  abandon  the  right.  A  Maine 
Court  reaffirmed  this  principle  a  short 
time  ago  against  a  claimant  who  had 
closed  his  right-of-way  for  a  brief 
period,  and  afterward  undertook  to 
reopen  and  resume  its  use  as  against 
objection  of  the  other  party. 

There  is,  however,  a  qualification 
that  enters  here,  to  the  effect  that 
non-user  does  not  terminate  an  ease¬ 
ment  unless  the  circumstances  evi¬ 
dence  an  intention  of  the  holder  that 
the  non-user  shall  be  permanent. 

As  an  example,  a  Pennsylvania 
farm  owner  had  a  spring  on  a  portion 
of  her  land,  from  which  she  piped 
water  to  her  house  on  another  por¬ 
tion  some  1,100  feet  from  the  spring. 
Afterward,  she  sold  the  house  and  a 
few  surrounding  acres  to  a  church 
congregation  for  a  parsonage,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  water  right.  Some 
years  later,  this  house  burned.  Still 
later,  the  farm  owner  sold  the  tract 
on  which  the  spring  was  located,  and 
in  litigation  that  arose  over  the  water 
right,  the  purchaser  of  the  spring 
claimed  that  the  non-user  of  the 
piped  water  after  the  parsonage 
burned  constituted  a  break  in  the 
prescriptive  period  on  which  the 
water  right  was  claimed.  The  Court, 
however,  ruled  that  the  non-user  did 
not  have  that  effect,  for  it  showed  no 
voluntary  purpose  to  abandon  the  use 
of  the  water.  R.  D.  Bowers 
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More  on  Water  Rights 

A  combination  of  springs  coming 
up  on  our  land  were  tiled  up  to 
drain  off  the  water.  This  water  ran 
from  our  land  through  a  neighbor’s 
land  creating  a  creek  where  he 
watered  his  cows.  This  year,  due  to 
lack  of  rain,  we  had  a  pond  dug  and 
dammed  it  for  irrigatipn,  thus  stop¬ 
ping  the  flow  onto  the  neighbor’s 
land.  He  is  now  pressing  charges  to 
have  us  open  up  this  pond.  I  would 
like  to  know  where  we  stand  in  this 
situation.  s.  g. 

Chautauqua  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Unless  you  have  given  some  con¬ 
tract  to  your  neighbor  from  which  he 
would  have  the  right  to  a  continu¬ 
ing  flow  from  your  springs  to  his 
land,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  no  legal  ground  for  forcing  you 
to  let  the  water  from  the  springs 
loose  so  that  he  can  use  it  on  his 
land  lower  down. 

Under  the  New  York  court  de¬ 
cisions,  the  owner  of  lands  on  which 
springs  rise  is  entitled  to  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  the  water,  as  long  as  this 
owner  puts  the  water  to  a  beneficial 
use.  Naturally,  your  use  of  the  water 
for  irrigation  from  your  pond  is  a 
beneficial  use.  R.  d.  Bowers 


There  is  a  spring  on  my  property 
from  which  water  is  piped  not  only 
to  my  buildings  but  also  to  the  land 
and  buildings  of  a  neighbor.  I  bought 
my  property  in  1947  with  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  any  pipe  across  my  property. 
There  is  no  record  or  agreement  of 
any  kind.  This  neighbor  claims  he 
has  the  right  to  dig  up  the  line  any 
time  regardless  of  crops  or  damage 
without  paying  for  damage.  I  am 
tapping  in  on  a  line  across  my 
pi  operty  to  draw  water  to  my  poul¬ 
try  houses  and  my  neighbor  claims  I 
cannot  do  it.  k  e  b 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 


i  Yo3ir  ,?Pring  comes  under  the 
classification  of  percolating,  or  sub- 
i  eiranean,  waters.  By  the  decisions 
;“e  TNeY  York  courts,  the  owner 
the  land  upon  which  such  waters 
^e’  has,a  to  the  beneficial  use 

of  them  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others 
for  any  purpose  he  sees  fit,  as  long 
^  he  puts  it  to  a  beneficial  use. 

„u  f  kave  an  undoubted 

ght  to  tap  the  line  to  convey  water 

hmlS  y°Ur  }fnd  for  your  Poultry 
houses,  regardless  of  your  neighbor’s 

wishes.  Furthermore,  I  think  he  has 
no  authority  to  trespass  on  your  lan  " 

nlilg  UP  • th?  pipe  that  ™ns  to  Sj 
unless  aJLamst  .  your  objection.  Also 
doled  ilhere  1S  something  not  dis- 

rm?iHd  yOUf  inffuirX  1  doubt  if  he 
could  prevent  your  shutting  off  hi< 

Wafer  afet0getheru if  y0U  needed  the 
wat^er  for  some  beneficial  use  on  youi 

R.  D.  Bowers 


^°°ks  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

j  W.  H.- Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk'  3  95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones .  3  75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A,  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

--<ouis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3*00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Oouglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison .  2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

p°r  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St->  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
fNew  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
kales  Tax.) 


TOR  UTTiE  MORE  THAN  THE  PRICE  OF... 


Now  you  can  have  the  high  clearance  and  short  turning  of  a  row-crop  tractor  for 
planting  and  cultivating— and  yet,  through  the  rest  of  the  year,  enjoy  the  stable  footing 
and  furrow-following  ability  of  a  standard  4-wheel  tractor.  Get  both  types  of 
tractor  for  little  more  than  the  price  of  one.  With  the  fast  all-purpose  "DC”  Tractor 
and  a  few  extra  front-end  parts,  you  can  switch  over  to  a  standard  4-wheeler 
in  half  an  hour.  This  way,  you  can  have  a  fast  cultivating  tractor  when  you  need  it 
and  a  big  plowing  tractor  when  that’s  most  practical.  Only  Case  builds  a  tractor  with 
this  change-over  advantage — only  Case  dealers  can  demonstrate  it. 


GET  A  DEMONSTRATION 

Get  on  the  seat  of  a  Case  “DC”  Tractor  at  your 
Case  dealer’s,  next  trip  to  town.  Feel  its  comfort, 
note  how  the  seat  can  be  pushed  back  to  permit 
safe  standing  while  driving.  Arrange  for  a  dem¬ 
onstration  on  your  farm.  Watch  its  extra  lugging 
pull  take  you  through  tough  spots.  See  how  the 
fast  hydraulic  control  speeds  your  work,  saves 
your  strength.  Test  the  steering  for  quick  dodg¬ 
ing  that  gets  the  weeds  and  spares  the  crop — 
for  fast  steering  on  the  straightaway,  for  powerful 
leverage  in  sharp  turns.  Test  it  for  its  shock- 
stopping  design  that  lets  even  a  youngster  work 
rough  ground  without  fighting  the  wheel.  Your 
Case  dealer  will  explain  the  quick-change  front 
end.  See  him  about  it  right  away! 


FACTORY- EQUIPPED  FOR  LPG  FUEL 

...to  get  maximum  performance  and  economy 
from  powerful,  clean-burning  LPG  fuel.  You  can 
order  any  Case  "D”  Series  or  "LA”  Tractor 
LPG-equipped. 


LEARN  MORE  ABOUT  THIS 

BIG  LABOR-SAVING  TRACTOR 

Case  builds  a  full  line  of  farm  machines.  Mark 
m  squares  or  write  in  margin  any  that  interest 
you.  Mail  today  to  J.  I.  Case  Co..  Dept.  L-71. 
Racine,  Wis. 

□  3-plow  “D”  Series 
Tractors 

Q  2-piow  "VA"  Series 
Tractors 

NAME 


□  Larger  2-plow  **S” 
Series  Tractors 
O  4-5  plow  “LAM 
Tractor 


ADDRESS  _ 
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Have  p  tried 

DE  lAVAl'BETTER  MILKING? 


Unless  you  have  actu¬ 
ally  tried  De  Laval 
“Better  Milking”  and 
compared  it  with  your 
present  method  of 
milking,  you  cannot 
appreciate  its  out¬ 
standing  advantages. 

•  Fast,  clean  milking 
for  all  your  cows . . . 
easiest  possible  wash¬ 
ing  and  sanitation. 

•  Easiest  handling  . . . 
no  adjustments.... 
simple,  dependable 
operation  and  instal¬ 
lation. 

•  Low-cost  operation 
. . .  quality  design  and 
construction  . . .  long- 
lasting  De  Laval- 
made  rubber  parts . . . 
all  metal  parts  which 
milk  touches  are 
stainless  steel. 


Ask  your  local  De  Laval  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  De  Laval  “Better  Milking”  in  your 
own  barn,  on  your  own  cows— and  select 
your  hard-to-milk  cows  for,  the  trial.  Let 
your  judgment  and  experience  deter¬ 
mine  the  result. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 

In  the  last  of  a  series  of  six  1951 
district  4-H  dairy  shows  held  early 
ast  month  in  Reading,  over  100  farm 
youths  from  12  southeastern  coun- 
ies  divided  an  array  of  honors,  in¬ 
cluding  five  breed  championships. 
Two  of  the  breed  championships 
went"  to  Lancaster  County.  Melvin  G. 
Peifer,  Lancaser,  won  in  Holsteins, 
and  Abram  K.  Flory,  Manheim,  in 
Ayrshires.  Roger  Buch,  Fleetwood, 
;ook  the  Brown  Swiss  top  title  for 
Berks  County,  while  Howard  Olt, 
Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County,  won 
in  the  Jersey  division,  and  J.  Earle 
Yerkes,  Pipersville,  Bucks  County, 
in  the  Guernsej^s.  Olt,  Yerkes,  and 
J.  Mowery  Frey,  Jr.,  Lancaster,  took 
top  showmanship  honors,  while  in 
fitting  Olt  repeated,  sharing  first 
places  with  Frances  A.  Kreitzer, 
Camp  Hill,  Cumberland  County,  and 
Robert  Hess,  Strasburg,  Berks 
County.  w 

Enos  J.  Perry,  Rutgers  dairy 
specialist,  judged  the  main  show, 
while  Leland  H.  Bull,  Bellefonte, 
farm  agent  ol  Centre  County,  se¬ 
lected  winners  in  fitting  and  show¬ 
ing.  County  agents  were  in  charge, 
with  Paul  T.  Rothrock,  Doylestown, 
Bucks  County,  show  manager.  Ira  N. 
Dunmire,  Reading,  was  host  county 
agent.  Contributions  by  breed  asso 
ciations  and  other  interested  individ¬ 
uals  and  organizations  defrayed  show 
expenses  and  provided  cash  premi¬ 
ums.  i 


There  is  a  De  Laval  Milker  for  every  type  of  Dairy 


DE  LAVAL  COMBINE  SYSTEMS 

From  cow  to  can— or  from  cow  to  refrigerated  farm 
tank.  Straight-line  milk  production  with  no  carrying, 
pouring  or  straining.  Milks  more  cows,  with  less  help 
et  lowest  cost. 


DE  LAVAL  STERLING  SPEEDWAY 

Oe  Lavat-quality  milking  at  lower  cost— and  leader  of 
the  pneumatic  pulsator  type  milkers.  Pulsator  has  only 
two  moving  parts  and  provides  precise  accurate  milk¬ 
ing.  Units  will  operate  on  any  make  pipe  line. 


DE  LAVAL.  MAGNETIC  SPEEDWAY 

Controlled  Milking— at  every  vital  point.  The  only  milkei 
with  absolutely  uniform,  magnetically  controlled  pulsa¬ 
tions  for  highest,  even  milk  production.  Simple,  depend¬ 
able  and  the  milker  for  the  man  who  wants  the  best 


DE  LAVAL  SPEEDETTE 

Designed  for  the  herd  of  10  cows  or  less— to  provide 
real  De  Laval  milking  and  sanitation  at  lowest  cost  for 
the  small  herd  owner.  Saves  time,  labor  and  money. 
Install  in  two  hours  or  less. 


Z  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO.,  DEPT.  Y-22 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

Please  send  me  printed  matter  on: 

□  De  Laval  Combine  Systems  □  Oe  Laval  Sterling  Speedway 

□  De  Laval  Magnetic  Speedway  □  De  Laval  Speedette  Milker 


Eight  host  counties  have  been 
named  for  the  annual  district  senior 
extension  conferences  planned  as  a 
winter  program  preliminary.  These 
host  counties  and  the  places  at  which 
delegates  from  them  and  surround¬ 
ing  counties  will  meet  are:  October 
24,  Union,  Vicksburg  Community 
Hall;  November  5,  Jefferson,  Brook- 
ville  Methodist  Church;  November  7, 
Washington,  Ginger  .  Hill  Grange 
Hall;  November  8,  Indiana,  Indiana 
United  Presbyterian  Church;  Novem 
ber  9,  Venango,  Wesley  Grange 
Hall;  November  14,  Susquehanna, 
Gelatt  Grange  Hall;  November  15, 
Montgomery,  plans  incompleted; 
November  19,  Perry,  Tressler  Or¬ 
phans  Home,  Loysville. 


For  the  first  time-  in  11  years, 
Keystone  State  hen  was  recently  de¬ 
clared  winner  of  the  50-week  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Official  Egg  Laying  Contest 
The  bird  is  a  Single  Comb  White 
Leghorn  owned  by  Graybill  Poultry 
Farm,  McAlisterville,  Juniata 
County. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Ithaca,  N 
Y.,  had  the  best  pen  record  in  the 
Pennsylvania  test,  a  pen  of  13  Rhode 
Island  Reds  being  credited  with 
3,628  eggs  and  3,787.15  points. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  COMPANY 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YORK 

427  Randolph  Street,  Chicago  6,  IIL 
61  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco  5.  Calif.; 
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To  thoroughly  sanitize  your 
need  hot  water  of  not  Jess  than  180 


«1 

uipment  you 
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Oe  Laval  Speedway  Water 
8  or  10  hut  12  full 


welter. 


er  produces 
Hons  of  185‘ 


mM 


° 
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mi 


For  purposes  other  than  sterilization,  dj^ 
*  lute  a  portion  of  this  water  with  cold  water 
and  obtain  as  much  a$  10  gallons  of  140° 
water  and  still  have  7  gallons  of  185°  water 

for  sanitizing  your  equipment. 

'  . 

Many  other  features . , .  exclusive  with  the 
De  Laval  Speedway  Water  Heater  assure  you 

of  most  economical  operation  and  safe- 

. 

guard  against  frequent  replacement  costs. 
Why  not  see  your  De  Laval  Dealer  today? 


That’s  what  thousands  of  satisfied  Harder 
owners  have  told  us.  And  that’s  why  so 
many  farmers  buy  their  second,  third  andj 
even  fourth  Wood  Stave  Silos  from 
Harder. 

For  year  after  year  dependability  ^ 
there’s  no  Silo  with  a  better  service' 
record  than  the  famous,  trouble-free^ 
Harder  WOOD  Stave  Silo. 

If  you  prefer  concrete  then  the  popular) 
"red  and  white  top"  Harder  Concrete 

i 

Stave  Silo  will  prove  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment.  It’s  the  talk  of  farmers  everywhere. 


Write  or  phone  today 
for  descriptive  literature ^ 

HARDER  SILO  CO. 
Box  R,  Cobleskill,  N.Y^ 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


You  b«  the  judge!  See  ond  hear  Midwest  Tele¬ 
vision  in  your  home.  Be  100%  totisfied  or 
return  the  set.  tow  Factory  Prues. 

FACTORY-TO-YOU 

WE  PAY  TRAN  SPOUT  ATI  ON  CHARGES. 


Special Bonus  S/ft/ 

Illuminated 

TELEVISION  CLOCK 

Given  With  Every 
Purchase  of  a  MIDWEST 
RADIO  or  TELEVISION 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY! 


SEND  THIS 
COUPON 
For  FREE 
MIDWEST 

195V  fatatog 


MIDWEST  RADIO  &  TELEVISION  C0RP. 

Dept.  45 1  909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  J 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS. 


CITY _ ZONE _ ST  ATE  - 
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We  have  had  a  very  nice  Fall  this 
year  with  no  killing  frosts  in  most 
sections  until  the  second  week  of 
October.  Crops  have  been  very  good 
as  a  whole  and  the  second  crop  of 
clovers  was  perhaps  put  up  in  better 
shape  than  the  first  cuttings  as  the 
weather  was  more  favorable.  Many 
farmers  left  the  second  crop  of  clover 
for  seed  and  it  turned  out  very  well 
for  the  amount  threshed.  Many  small 
loads  are  reported  to  have  threshed 
out  two  or  more  bushels  per  acre. 
The  price  of  clover  seed  in  the  past 
several  years  makes  'it  about  as 
profitable  a  crop  as  has  been  raised 
in  the  past  season. 

Prices  of  all  livestock  remain  as 
high  as  ever  and  at  a  recent  sale  the 
first  cow  brought  out  was  a  five  year 
old  Guernsey  grade  that  sold  for 
$295.  Others  brought  $200  and  more, 
while  good  beef  steers,  some  Angus 
and  the  balance  Herefords,  brought 
$275  to  $300  each.  Pigs,  just  past 
weaning  age,  brought  $13  apiece  for 
a  bunch  of  15  or  more.  A  bunch  of 
good  sized  shoats  brought  $40  each, 
while  several  groups  of  fat  hogs, 
weighing  200  lbs.  or  more,  brought 
from  $55  to  $60  each.  A  good  brood 
sow  sold  for  $60.  She  was  the 
mother  of  some  of  the  pigs  sold  and 
had  not  yet  been  bred  again. 

The  Western  Penna.  Artificial 
Breeding  Co-op.  now  has  Hereford, 
Ayrshire  and  Brown  Swiss  bulls  in 
addition  to  the  large  number  of  Hol¬ 
steins,  Guernseys  and  Jerseys.  There 
are  now  five  Herefords,  four  Ayr¬ 
shires  and  three  Brown  Swiss  and  a 
number  of  breeders  of  these  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  are  using  the 
services  of  these -high  class  bulls  to 
improve  their  herds. 

Plummer  McCullough 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modem  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  “eye-openino”  revelation  In  aenaible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands— by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genuine  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  todayl 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL—for  the  biggest, 
best,  earliest  Sweet  Peas 
don’t  wait  till  spring,  plant 
this  fall.  To  try  it  yourself, 
sendforthis  Special  Offer, 
with  planting  directions. 

$1.00  Value  for  25c — Six  finest 

colors-- Scarlet,  Rose,  Lavondor, 
Blue,  White  and  Salmon-Pink" 

all  6  Pkts.  seeds  postpaid  for  Vac. 
Or  send  $2.00  for  6  Half- Ounces, 
>4  oz.  of  each  color.  Order  Today! 

W.  Alice  Burpee  Co- 

427  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32, 


PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.  See 
guarantee  editorial  page. 
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Photo:  G.  O.  Oleson,  Amherst,  Mass, 


Virginia  West,  Hadley,  Mass.,  with  her  Holstein  senior  yearling,  grand 
champion  of  the  Youth  Championship  Dairy  Show,  recently  held  at  Shrews¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  receives  cup  from  James  DeNormandie,  president  of  the 
Massachusetts  Selective  Breeding  Association. 


Winners  at  Mass.  Youth 
Dairy  Show 

A  total  of  80  anipials  were  shown 
in  competition  at  the  annual  Youth 
Championship  Dairy  Show  held  at 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.,  on  October  12. 

Grand  champion  of  the  show  was 
a  Holstein  senior  yearling  owned  and 
shown  by  Virginia  West  of  Hadley, 
Mass.  A  close  second  in  the  grand 
championship  honors  was  an  Ayr¬ 
shire  senior  yearling  shown  by  John 
Clark  of  Topsfield,  Mass. 

The  five  breed  champions  were 
shown  in  this  championship  class. 
Other  breed  champions  were  a 
Jersey  senior  yearling  owned  and 
shown  by  Miss  Dale  R.  Perry  of 
Richmond;  a  Brown  Swiss  calf  shown 
by  Celia  M.  Baldwin  of  Whately,  and 
a  Guernsey  two-year-old  shown  by 
Jean  K.  LaBroad  of  Amherst. 

Following  are  the  various  classes 
and  winners. 

Ayrshire:  calf — David  Wentworth, 
Amherst,  first;  Jane  Bowler,  Ply¬ 
mouth,  second;  and  Paul  Richardson, 
Jr.,  Huntington,  third;  junior  year¬ 
ling — Mary  E.  Wentworth,  Amherst, 
first;  Ted  Williams,  Topsfield,  second; 
and  Janice  Proctor,  Spencer,  third; 
senior  yearling  —  John  Clark,  Tops¬ 
field,  first;  and  Phyllis  Adams,  Graf¬ 
ton,  second;  two-year-old  —  Jean 
Proctor  of  Spencer. 

Jersey:  calf  —  James  R.  Clapp, 
Leeds,  first;  Richard  Parsons,  North- 
field,  second;  and  Donald  Hayden, 
East  Brookfield,  third;  junior  year¬ 
ling — James  R.  Clapp,  first;  Malcolm 
H.  Brown,  Southampton,  second;  and 
Pauline  Richardson,  Huntington, 
third;  senior  yearling — Miss  Dale  R. 
Perry,  Richmond,  first;  Marjorie 
Proctor,  Lunenburg,  second;  and 
James  R.  Clapp,  third. 

Holsteins:  calf — Dorothy  J.  Robin¬ 
son,  Littleton,  first;  Nancy  A.  Wright, 
Carlisle,  second;  and  John  C.  Battis, 
Amesbury,  third;  junior  yearling — 
Carol  Scot,  Whately,  first;  Warren 
Root,  Bernardston,  second;  and 
Eleanor  Warren,  Stow,  third;  senior 
yearling  —  Virginia  West,  Hadley, 
first;  Dorothy  J.  Robinson,  second; 
and  Louis  Cepurneck,  Bridgewater, 


third;  two-year-old  —  Virgina  West, 
Hadley,  first. 

Brown  Swiss:  calf — Celia  M.  Bald¬ 
win,  Whateley,  first;  Joan  Van  Peter- 
silge,  South  Deerfield,  second;  and 
Pauline  Richardson,  third;  junior 
yearling  —  Roger  Imhoff,  Bridge- 
water. 

Guernseys:  calf  —  Carolyn  F. 

LaBroad,  Amherst,  first;  David  H. 
Parsons,  Southampton,  second; 
Arthur  B.  Chandler,  Duxbury,  third; 
junior  yearling — David  Jones,  Little¬ 
ton,  first;  senior  yearling — Lawrence 
Herron,  Greenfield,  first;  Joyce 
Wenzel,  Belchertown,  second;  two- 
year-old  —  Jean  K.  LaBroad,  Am¬ 
herst,  first  and  Arthur  B.  Chandler, 
Duxbury,  second. 


Benefits  from  New  FHA 
Laws 

A  recently  enacted  law  will  make 
it  possible  for  farmers  who  borrow 
from  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  better  develop  and  carry 
out  balanced  farm  and  home- 
management  plans,  make  needed  ad¬ 
justments  in  farming  operations,  and 
increase  production. 

The  law,  which  amends  the  Farm¬ 
ers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1946,  increases  the  agency’s  authori¬ 
ty  to  make  production  loans.  First,  it 
increases  the  amount  which  can  be 
loaned  for  farm  operating  expenses 
from  $3,500  to  $7,000  for  an  initial 


loan.  Second,  it  raises  the  ceiling 
from  $5,000  to  $10,000  on  the  total 
indebtedness  which  may  be  out¬ 
standing  at  any  one  time.  Third,  it 
extends  the  maximum  repayment 
period  from  five  to  seven  years. 

These  changes  are  particularly 
significant  to  farmers  of  the  North¬ 
east.  In  this  area,  primarily  a  dairy 
one,  it  has  been  particularly  difficult 
to  establish  farmers  adequately  on 
economic  family-type  farms  under 
the  previous  limits.  The  change  in 
the  law  also  gives  recognition  to  the  N 
fact  that  costs  of  farm  operation 
have  increased  sharply  in  recent 
years. 

In  the  past,  many  young  veterans 
and  other  farmers  who  requested 
assistance  could  not  be  adequately 
financed  to  enable  them  to  make  the 
adjustments  necessary  to  develop 
sound  economic  farm  units.  The  new 
legislation  extend  the  limits  so  that 
adequate  financing  can  be  furnished 
at  the  outset  to  enable  a  farmer  to 
develop  and  satisfactorily  stock  his 
farm. 

The  revisions  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  Act  will  not  result 
in  any  major  change  in  program 
emphasis.  The  primary  objective  of 
the  operating  loan  program  is  the 
extension  of  credit  and  guidance  to 
eligible  applicants  to  enable  them  to 
make  needed  adjustments  and  im¬ 
provements  to  become  successfully 
established  in  the  farming  business. 
The  program  is  designed  to  enable 
families  to  make  full  and  efficient 
use  of  their  land  and  labor  resources. 

The  ultimate  aim  is  to  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  families  to  operate  with¬ 
in  a  reasonable  time  without  further 
assistance  from  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration. 

A  sound  farm  and  home  manage¬ 
ment  plan  is  developed  with  each 
family  who  receives  a  loan,  and  no 
loan  is  made  unless  the  plan  shows 
that  the  family  will  receive  enough 
income  to  pay  living  and  operating 
expenses  and  retire  their  debts. 
Loans  are  made  only  to  farmers  who 
are  unable  to  obtain  necessary 
financing  from  other  sources. 


SAVE  up  to  500  LBS.  of  WHOLE  MILK! 


Start  Them  Right  with 
MILK-SAVER  CALF  FOOD 
by  the  makers  of 
Near's  MinRaltone 


When  you  feed  Near's  Milk-Saver,  you 
save  up  to  500  lbs.  of  whole  milk  per 
calf!  And  Milk-Saver  does  much  more 
thap  save  your  milk  dollars.  Many 
calves  are  border-line  nutrition  cases  at 
birth.  They  need  Milk-Saver's  body  and 
health-building  vitamins  and  nutrients 
to  help  them  through  the  first  dangerous 
weeks. 

It's  the  farm-tested  milk  and  health 
saver  that  calves  thrive  on — palatable 
and  digestible.  It's  easily  and  economi¬ 
cally  adapted  to  your  present  feeding 
program. 

See  Your  Dealer 

Your  local  dealer  stocks  Milk-Saver  .  . . 
keeps  it  instantly  available  for  you 
when  you  need  it.  Ask  him  about  it — or 
write  us  for  his  name.  We'll  include  a 
free  feeding  booklet. 

NEAR'S  FOOD  CO.,  INC. 

Est.  1899 

_ _  BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 


AITOVf\  Other  Near's 

QUAL-ECON  Products: 

MinRaltone  —  multi- 
mineral  feed  supplement 

Dij  extone  —  the  balanced  tonic 

45%  Pig  and  Hog  Concentrate 

—  a  complete  balancer 


BARN 

CLEANER 

s4*ctotK<ztcc  'Ptfiete' 


mm . 


THIS  HAPPY  DAIRY 
FARMER  GAVE  HIS 

WORST  JOB 

TO  A 


This  Starline  Barn  Cleaner  delivers  about  4400  pounds  of  litter 
daily  from  the  gutters  in  John  Kooistra's  dairy  barn  —  right  into 
his  spreader. 

It  does  this  job  in  one-fourth  the  time  it  used  to  take  John  and 
his'hired  man  to  do  it. 

John  Kooistra's  farm  is  just  outside  of  Woodstock,  Illinois.  He's 
one  of  the  many  progressive  dairy  farmers  who  find  their  work 
a  lot  easier,  cleaner,  pleasanter  since  they  installed  a  Starline 
Automatic  Pitless  Barn  Cleaner. 


ANOTHER  DEPENDABLE  STARLINE  PRODUCT 

FIELD  Wtait  *7<*dcuf 

TESTED 


FACTORY 

BUILT 

FURNISHED 

COMPLETE 


STARUNE.  INC.,  Dept.  699,  Albany,  New  York 

Please  send  me  free  complete  Barn  Cleaner  information. 


Name. 

Town_ 


County. 
State _ 


.Highway  No.. 
_ R.F.D _ 


can  ran  BALL 


BARN  &  MILK  HOUSE  EQUIPMENT 


DOOR  TRACK  &  HANGERS 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

W e  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  tbe  advertising  of 
reliable  honses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  Toss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  nse  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  W e  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  ns  -within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Financing  the  Thruway 

A  SHORT  time  ago  we  asked  the  New  York 
Good  Roads'  Association  to  give  us  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  highways  in  New  York  State  and 
to  point  out  in  particular  just  where  the  new 
Thruway  fits  into  the  whole  highway  pattern. 

The  New  York  Good  Roads  Association  is 
a  membership  group  of  civic-minded  people 
from  all  walks  of  life — farmers,  business  men, 
professional  men  and  housewives.  County 
chapters  formed  by  these  members  in  each 
county  are  at  work  promoting  community 
interest,  support  and  action  for  better  roads — 
state,  county  and  town.  The  Good  Roads  Asso¬ 
ciation  supported  the  original  idea  of  a  Thru¬ 
way,  of  which  80  miles  is  nearing  completion, 
and  it  is  now  supporting  the  Thruway  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  which  is  to  be  vpted  on 
Tuesday,  November  6.  They  feel  that  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  every  farmer  and  businessman 
alike.  They  believe,  too,  that  the  Thruway  will 
relieve  congestion  on  our  present  highways, 
reduce  accidents  and  save  lives. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  the  cost  of  the  Thru¬ 
way  has  been  paid  by  the  State  by  means  of 
a  $100,000,000  loan  to  the  Thruway  Authority. 
The  Authority  is  now  about  to  sell  an  issue  of 
bonds,  the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  to 
repay  the  loan  to  the  State  and  to  finance  the 
remainder  of  the  Thruway  construction. 
Amendment  No.  4,  which  is  being  presented 
to  voters  on  Election  Day  for  approval  or  dis¬ 
approval,  will  permit  the  State  to  guaranty 
the  Thruway  bonds,  and  thus  insure  a  much 
lower  interest  rate  than  if  the  bonds  did  not 
carry  the  State’s  guaranty. 

So  completely  today  is  our  acceptance  of 
the  motor  vehicle  in  our  daily  lives,  that  we 
are  prone  to  overlook  our  dependence  upon  it. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  cars  owned  in  the 
United  States  today  are  considered  “essential 
tools.”  So,  too,  do  we  accept  with  equal 
complacency  the  3,322,000  miles  of  highways 
in  our  country  upon  which  these  vehicles 
travel. 

In  New  York  State  automobile  registration 
figures  have  mounted  year  after  year;  truck 
transportation  has  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  more  and  more  schools  are  central¬ 
ized  until  approximately  300,000  children  are 
traveling  our  highways  twice  and  sometimes 
four  times  daily.  Needless  to  say,  the  accident 
rate  has  increased  too.  While  the  automobile 
had  progressed  and  replaced  the  horse  and 
buggy,  our  highway  repairs  and  replacements 
have  remained  practically  stagnant. 

Qualified  engineers  realized  clearly  that  un¬ 
less  lives  were  to  be  wasted  needlessly,  and 
deaths  to  increase  yearly,  something  had  to 
be  done  about  the  situation.  They  alsio  foresaw 
the  need  for  an  adequate  highway,  from  one 
end  of  the  State  to  the  other,  in  case  of  war¬ 
time  emergency.  With  85  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  living  within  a  certain  area  of  the  State, 
the  logical  move  was  to  bring  relief  to  that 
area  first.  Thus  was  born  an  express  highway, 
popularly  known  as  the  Thruway. 

The  Thruway  would  seem  to  offer  some 
special  advantages  to  farmers  in  the  form  of 
easier,  quicker  and,  therefore,  cheaper  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  to  markets.  Over  two  billion 
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pounds  of  all  the  milk  in  New  York  State  are 
shipped  to  Hew  York  City,  most  of  it  by  truck 
transport.  Ninety-five  per  cent  of  all  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruits  goes  by  highway  to  New 
York  City  from  all  parts  of  the  State.  An  ex¬ 
press  Thruway  could  very  well  mean  better 
product  quality  on  arrival  and  possibly  better 
prices.  By  the  same  token,  feed,  farm  imple¬ 
ments,  staple  foods  and  clothing  will  be  brought 
to  the  rural  areas  by  fast  truck  transport, 
without  delay  and  presumably  at  less  cost. 

The  Thruway  is  planned  as  a  self-supporting 
facility,  financed  by  a  bond  issue,  which  will 
be  retired  by  fees  charged  to  Thruway  users 
only.  The  State’s  guaranty  of  these  bonds,  a 
very  usual  procedure,  will,  as  previously 
noted,  mean  lower  interest  rates  and  there¬ 
fore  lower  fees  for  Thruway  users.  Since  lower 
fees  should  encourage  more  users,  it  can  also 
mean  a  slower  deterioration  of  state,  county 
and  town  highways  and  roads  and  therefore  a 
better  chance  to  bring  these  roads  into  the 
state  of  repair  that  has  so  long  been  needed. 

All  factors  point  to  the  wisdom  of  a  “yes” 
vote  on  Amendment  No.  4. 


For  Whose  Benefit? 

I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the  editorial  “Who 
Are  the  Farmers’  Friends?”  which  appeared  in 
the  October  6  issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
I  think  you  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,  and  very 
accurately.  Editorials  of  this  nature  will  do  a  lot 
in  building  a  better  New  York  milkshed  and 
greater  understanding  among  dairymen. 

As  you  know,  the  Dairymen’s  League  has  just 
concluded  its  annual  convention  in  Syracuse.  I 
was  told  that  the  League  provided  an  entertain¬ 
ment  program  for  most  of  the  New  York  milk- 
shed  dealers  here  in  Syracuse  at  the  Drumlins 
Inn,  as  a  conclusion  to  its  annual  meeting.  I  have 
no  details  to  report  on  this  occasion,  although 
from  the  outside  looking  in,  to  me  it  smells  to 
high  heaven.  ^  c.  t. 

This  report,  if  true,  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the  opera¬ 
tions  and  thinking  of  the  Dairymen’s  League 
management.  This  top  clique  —  not  as  men, 
but  as  a  clique — owes  its  very  existence  to  the 
alliance  made  with  the  Borden  Company  30 
years  ago.  It  was  at  that  time  that  the  classi¬ 
fied  price  plan  was  foisted  on  the  industry  and 
Borden’s  gave  its  producers  10  days’  notice 
to  sign  the  League  membership  contract  on 
the  dotted  line,  or  quit.  Obviously,  the  League 
management  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  Borden 
Company. 

In  addition,  the  Dairymen’s  League  sells  a 
large  percentage  of  its  milk  to  Borden’s,  as  it 
has  always  done.  The  fact  that  the  League 
management  chooses  to  accept  Borden’s  reports 
of  milk  utilization  without  audit  or  question  is 
a  small  sacrifice  (in  the  management’s 
opinion)  for  Borden’s  continued  and  sub¬ 
stantial  patronage. 

On  its  own,  the  League  has  expanded  its 
milk  manufacturing  facilities.  These  plants 
turn  out  ice  cream,  evaporated  and  condensed 
milk,  cheese,  butter  and  many  other  products. 
The  management  fully  appreciates  the  huge 
profits  in  this  end  of  the  business  but  as  they 
cannot,  in  their  opinion,  afford  to  weaken  their 
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own  position  among  dealers  as  “leaders”  in  the 
industry,  they  sing  the  same  song  in  trying  to 
keep  down  the  farm  price  of  manufacturing 
milk.  The  management’s  position  on  the  Class 
III  milk  price  is  the  best  evidence  in  the  world 
of  its  devotion  to  big  dealer  standards. 

So  is  it  any  wonder  that  the  League 
management  “tosses  off”  a  party  every  once 
in  a  while  for  their  milk  dealer  friends  and 
bosses?  “It’s  good  business,”  they  say. 

But  is  it?  What  benefits  have  League  pro¬ 
ducers  received  from  this  alliance  in  the  past 
30  years?  The  net  result  of  the  management’s 
“playing  ball”  with  the  dealer  bloc,  and  in 
many  cases  acting  more  like  dealers  than  the 
dealers  themselves,  is  that  League  members 
receive  the  lowest  cash  price  paid  to  any 
•producers  who  ship  to  the  metropolitan  fluid 
market.  From  the  beginning  there  have  al¬ 
ways  been  promises  of  better  times  and  better 
prices  for  League  producers,  but  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  promises  unfulfilled. 


Scarcity  of  Scrap  Metal 

ON  nearly  every  farm  there  is  considerable 
scrap  metal  in  the  form  of  old  iron  and 
steel.  This  is  a  potential  for  the  making  of 
planes,  ships,  tanks  and  guns  which  are 
needed  by  our  defense  forces.  Any  outmoded 
equipment  can  yield  considerable  amounts  of 
valuable  scrap  metal  which  is  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  manufacture  of  steel. 

During  World  War  II  the  large  tonnages  of 
such  scrap  contributed  by  farmers  helped 
materially  to  win  that  conflict.  It  is  not 
generally  realized  that  new  steel  is  made  from 
approximately  one-half  scrap  metal  and  one- 
half  pig  iron.  Since  scrap  is  already  refined,  it 
shortens  the  refining  process  and  this  speeds 
up  production  and  increases  the  amounts  pro¬ 
duced.  The  steel  industry  is  cooperating  with 
the  government  in  attempting  to  raise  last 
year’s  steel  production  rate  of  96,000,000  tons 
to  117,000,000  tons  in  1952.  It  will  not  be 
possible  to  attain  this  desired  tonnage  without 
a  continued  and  increased  supply  of  scrap  in 
the  mills.  At  the  present  time  the  supply  of 
scrap  in  several  mills  is  dangerously  low. 

In  today’s  world  of  tension  and  strife,  a 
nation’s  strength  is  unfortunately  measured 
by  her  military  potential.  It  is  therefore  most 
necessary  that  this  be  put  into  high  gear,  and 
steel  is  the  foundation  upon  which  it  rests.  On 
the  average,  each  farm  in  the  United  States 
today  has  an  estimated  500  pounds  of  scrap. 
If  this  can  be  moved  through  local  scrap 
dealers,  it  will  mean  1,500,000  tons  for  the 
production  of  new  steel  and  products  made  of 
steel.  Since  more  scrap  today  means  more 
steel  tomorrow,  all  of  us  should  get  busy  on 
a  clean-up  program,  see  what  scrap  we  have 
and,  whatever  the  amount,  make  sure  that  it 
moves  into  the  defense  channels  at  once. 


What  Farmers  Say 

For  many  months,  we  native  Vermonters 
traveled  over  New  York’s  hills  and  dales  in  search 
of  a  farm  with  certain  qualifications.  First,  we 
sought  a  long  growing  season,  then  considerable 
acreage  of  good  soil  in  a  rain  belt  to  insure  plenty 
of  good  roughage  for  cattle,  large  level  fields 
tending  to  efficient  management,  a  roomy  drive- 
through  barn  and,  of  great  importance,  plenty  of 
water.  Next  we  had  to  have  a  dwelling  to 
shelter  our  numerous  progeny,  and  to  become  a 
home  through  “loving  deeds  which  last  a 
thousand  years.”  We  required  also  a  good  road 
leading  to  church  and  school.  Some  among  you 
may  quote,  “all  this  and  heaven,  too.” 

We  were  met  with  disappointment  repeatedly, 
on  one  score  or  another,  but  in  so  many  places 
we  found  new  friends  among  the  rural  people 
whose  hopes  and  fears  were  closely  akin  to  our 
own,  that  no  trip  was  a  total  loss.  When  eventu¬ 
ally  we  settled  on  a  450-acre  farm  in  Herkimer 
County,  we  were  as  truly  among  friends  as  in 
our  beloved  Vermont. 

As  we  moved  during  the  short  December  days, 
we  almost  dreaded  Christmas  far  from  our 
friends  and  familiar  holiday  habits  of  the  home 
community,  but  we  found  that  the  Christmas 
spirit  prevailed  in  church,  school  and  homes  of 
the  Empire  State  as  elsewhere.  The  neighbors 
dropped  in  with  friendly  greetings  and  offers 
of  help,  cordial  invitations  to  attend  service  came 
from  several  churches,  instructors  and  students 
alike  were  friendly  and  helpful  during  the  diffi¬ 
cult  days  of  adjustment  in  a  strange  new  school 
environment. 

Our  first  half  year  has  brought  the  family  its 
quota  of  work  and  rest,  sorrow  in  the  loss  of  a 
dear  one,  joy  in  another’s  return  to  health,  sweet 
content  in  duty  well  done  and  friends  to  cheer 
us.  May  we  go  forth  to  meet  the  future’s 
challenge  with  a  song  in  our  hearts.  R.  D.  c. 
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Do  ALL  your  work  EASIER 

with  a  McCormick'  FARMALL  Super  C 


Dig  Holes  SITTING  DOWN  —for  fence  posts  or  tree  plantings— 
with  a  Farmall  Super  C  tractor.  Eight  auger  sizes  available:  4,  6,  9, 
10,  12,  14,  18  and  24-inch.  Mounted  to  dig  holes  fast  and  straight 
down,  even  on  steep  hillsides.  Digger  is  pto-driven;  raised  and 
lowered  by  tractor’s  hydraulic  Touch-Control  system.  Digs  in  hard 
gumbo,  shale,  roots  and  hard  pan. 


Plow  to  8  INCHES  DEEP  with  this  two-furrow,  1 4-inch  Super  C 
plow.  Uses  Plow  Chief  bottoms  with  low-cost,  replaceable  Spear- 
Head  points  and  shares  . . .  Attach  a  2  or  3-disk  plow,  or  a  two- 
row  lister-planter  .  .  .  Or,  try  its  sure-footed  traction  for  tough  draw¬ 
bar  work.  Pulls  a  7-foot  tandem  disk  harrow,  2  or  3-section  spring- 
tooth  harrow,  3  to  5-section  peg-tooth  harrow,  7-foot  field  cultivator. 


Load  Manure,  Scoop  Dirt  — FAST,  EASY!  Handles  sand,  gravel, 
"lime,  snow  . . .  cleans  barnyards  and  feedlots  . . .  grades  and  back¬ 
fills  . . .  lifts  heavy  objects.  Loader  uses  three  hydraulic  cylinders 
with  Super  C’s  own  engine-driven  hydraulic  pump.  Two  cylinders 
raise  and  lower,  one  dumps  the  bucket.  Pump  doesn’t  stop  when 
you  clutch  tractor.  Loader  mounts  in  minutes; 


Plant,  Cultivate,  Harvest  ANY  CROP.  Farmall  Super  C  plants, 
cultivates,  sprays,  bales,  chops,  hauls,  picks  corn,  combines,  lifts 
beets— does  HNY  field  job.  Here  you  see  it  check-planting  corn 
with  the  new,  ground-driven  clutchless  McCormick  planter.  This 
planter  also  power  hill-drops  or  drills  corn  and  many  other  crops. 
Fertilizer  unit  also  works  with  the  cultivator; 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  complete  information  on  any  of  these  implements.  Ask  too,  about  other 
odd-job  implements,  such  as:  buzz  saw,  rear  carrying  unit,  digger-crane-shovel,  and  water  pump; 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor 
Trucks  ...  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ...  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


HARVEST 

and  sell 

YOUR  SCRAP 
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gained  JJ2J. 

,n  3  months 


ainedl03'bs.  $1 
n  3  months..- 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 
Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 


We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers,  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  Teel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 


Cordially, 


<3^ 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
25-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  25- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5 -lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
18  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de¬ 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R-N.  11,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 


1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison. 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 


My  name - - - - - -  P.  O.  Address. 

I  raise - (number)  calves  My  breed  is_ 

My  Feed  Dealer’s  Mnnw  P.  O.  Address. 


Amid  the  Granite  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire 

By  JR.  W.  Duck 


Our  recent  trip  to  the  State  Ex¬ 
periment  Station  at  Durham,  New 
Hampshire,  afforded  us  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  observe  at  first  hand  the 
excellent  investigational  work  for 
agriculture  which  is  being  done  in 
the  Granite  State. 

Associate  Dean  and  Director,  M.  C. 
Richards,  discussed  with  us  the  many 
phases  of  their  practical  work  and 
particularly  stressed  the  importance 
and  value  of  their  investigations  on 
insect  control  and  fungicides.  The 
tests  at  Durham  show  that  Phygon 
XL,  as  well  as  some  other  puratized 
sprays,  have  given  more  satisfactory 
control  with  apple  scab  than  the 
more  commonly  used  wettable  sul- 
furs.  The  work  of  Prof.  J.  G.  Conklin 
and  associates  with  insecticides  has 
demonstrated  that  the  application  of 
parathion  in  the  calyx,  in  addition  to 
regular  first  and  second  cover  sprays, 
gave  good  control  of  the  red  banded 
leafroller  on  apples.  It  should  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  some  in¬ 
jury  occurred  as  a  result  of  this 
calyx  application.  On  the  other  hand, 
Rothane  wettable  powder,  Rothane 
emulsion,  and  two  of  the  new  sta¬ 
tion  compounds,  designated  as  No. 
118  and  No.  1189,  also  gave  promis¬ 
ing  results  against  the  first  brood  of 


This  latest  breed  is  called  White 
Durham,  although  the  plumage  color 
varies  from  all  white  to  buff,  with 
some  birds  having  streaks  of  red  and 
white.  However,  in  all  cases,  the 
undercolor  is  white  which  should 
satisfy  the  market  demand.  This 
breed  possesses  an  excellent  breast 
width,  with  a  mature  anterior  width 
of  four  and  a  half  inches.  Egg  records 
for  this  new  breed  have  been  as  high 
as  224  eggs  in  11  months. 

This  Fall  it  is  planned  to  cross  the 
White  Durham  with  some  New 
Hampshires  to  see  what  kind  of 
broilers  will  be  produced.  If  the 
white  undercolor  and  the  wide  breast 
of  the  White  Durham  can  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  also  the  excellent  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  New  Hampshires  main¬ 
tained,  it  will  be  most  desirable.  As 
this  work  progresses  we  will  render 
further  reports. 

Dr.  Fred  E.  Allen  of  the  poultry 
pathology  department  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  most  of  us  can  re¬ 
member  when  coccidiosis  was  a  very 
serious  problem  in  poultry  flocks,  and 
that  its  control  really  required  the 
utmost  in  sanitation  and  hygienic 
practices.  Today  we  are  more  fortu¬ 
nate  in  that  there  are  several  prepa¬ 
rations  available,  the  use  of  which 


The  dairy  herd  at  Durham,  N.  H.,  are  high  producers.  Recent  tests  concern¬ 
ing  cobalt  needs  show  that  growing  dairy  cattle  can  consume  up  to  50  mg.  of 
cobalt  daily,  for  each  100  pounds  of  bodyweight,  with  beneficial  results. 


the  leafroller,  without  causing  any 
injury  to  the  foliage  of  young  fruit. 

A  New  Breed  of  Chickens 

In  the  Granite  State,  poultry  hus¬ 
bandry  is  a  leading  farm  enterprise. 
New  Hampshire  has  long  been  noted 
for  its  many  excellent  poultry  farms 
as  well  as  the  high  quality  of  its 
birds  and  poultry  products. 

About  10  years  ago  the  Poultry 
Department  at  Durham  started  to 
investigate  the  possibilities  of  using 
Cornish  blood,  as  a  top  cross,  in  pro¬ 
ducing  better  broilers.  The  Cornish 
breed  has  excellent  meat  type  but  is 
usually  very  inferior  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction,  hatchability,  growth  and 
feathering.  The  New  Hampshire,  on 
the  other  hand,  possesses  most  of 
these  desired  qualities,  except  for 
breast  width  which  is  so  much  de¬ 
sired  with  meat  birds.  Dark  Cornish 
males  were  therefore  crossed  on  New 
Hampshire  females,  and  an  unofficial 
new  breed,  called  Durham,  was  es¬ 
tablished. 

New  generations  have  since  been 
.  carefully  selected  in  order  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  undesirable  characteristics. 
Unfortunately  this  new  breed  still 
retains  some  of  the  bad  features  of 
the  Cornish,  such -.as  slow  growth, 
close  feathering  and  dark  hairs; 
therefore  its  present  real  value  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  crossing  it  on  New 
Hampshires  so  that  the  extra  bene¬ 
fits  resulting  from  such  a  crossing 
will  be  attained. 

Recently  the  Station  ran  a  broiler 
experiment  that  illustrates  this  point 
very  well.  Duplicate  pens  of  straight 
Durhams,  straight  meat-type  New 
Hampshires,  and  finally  Durham 
males  crossed  on  New  Hampshire  fe¬ 
males  were  utilized.  It  was  interest¬ 
ing  that  the  crossbred  broilers  were 
considerably  superior  in  weight, 
when  compared  to  the  Durhams,  and 
were  about  equal  to  the  straight 
New  Hampshires,  at  the  end  of  11 
weeks.  The  crossbred  broilers  re¬ 
tained  a  considerable  share  of  the 
excellent  breast  quality,  which 
characterizes  the  Durhams. 

Prof.  W.  C.  Skoglund  and  asso¬ 
ciates  are  now  working  on  a  White 
Cornish-New  Hampshire  cross,  which 
may  prove  even  more  valuable  for 
further  crossing  on  New  Hampshires. 


helps  in  controlling  this  disease. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  coccidiostatic  agents  vary;  some 
attack  coccidiosis  in  the  early  stage 
and  thus  are  preventives  only, 
whereas  others  may  attack  cocci¬ 
diosis  in  the  later  stages  and  conse¬ 
quently  may  be  used  to  treat  the 
condition  after  it,  has  made  itself 
evident. 

Poultry  Range  Improvement 

A  good  poultry  range  should  be 
more  than  just  a  place  where  the 
birds  can  get  exercise.  A  good  range 
should  be  well  sodded  with  palatable 
grass  and  clover,  which  will  supple¬ 
ment  the  regular  feed.  A  well  sodded 
range  is  also  a  means  of  reducing 
disease  hazards.  Prof.  Ralph  B. 
Littlefield  pointed  out  that  many 
poultrymen  are  using  old  hay  fields 
or  pastures  which  can  easily  be  made 
into  good  range.  Under  proper  man¬ 
agement,  this  type  of  range  pro¬ 
duces  an  abundance  of  bluegrass  and 
wild  white  clover.  In  order  to  get  this 
type  of  range,  lime  should  be  applied 
at  the  rate  of  one  ton  per  acre,  and 
superphosphate  and  potash  in  the 
form  of  0-20-20  or  0-14-14,  using 
400  to  600  pounds  of  0-20-20  or  the 
equivalent  amount  of  0-14-14. 

In  some  cases,  it  is  advisable  to 
establish  ranges  by  reseeding.  In  this 
way  the  plants  which  make  up  the 
sod  can  be  controlled.  When  reseed¬ 
ing  is  to  be  done,  the  land  should 
be  properly  fitted  by  plowing  and 
harrowing.  Where  the  land  is  rough 
and  stony,  it  is  sometimes  advisable 
to  use  the  bush  and  bog  harrow.  In 
establishing  this  type  of  range,  it  is 
important  to  kill  all  the  vegetation 
that  is  on  the  land  when  you  start. 
During  the  process  of  fitting  the  land, 
it  should  be  limed  and  fertilized. 

Seeding  mixtures  which  have 
brought  good  results  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  are  as  follows,  figured  on  an 
acre  basis:  two  pounds  of  ladino 
and  eight  pounds  of  timothy.  An¬ 
other  good  mixture  is  two  pounds  of 
ladino  and  14  pounds  of  smooth 
bromegrass.  Alsike  or  red  clover  can 
also  be  added  to  these  mixtures,  if 
desired,  at  the  rate  of  either  two 
pounds  of  alsike  clover  or  three 
pounds  of  red  clover. 

(Continued  on  Page  668) 
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TIME  OUT !  60-70  HOURS-THAT'S 
ABOUT  THE  SAFE  WORKING  LIMIT 
OF  ORDINARY  •TRACTOR  OILS! 


% 


HOLD  IT!  AFTER  100  HOURS  HEAT  AND  WEAR  MAY  START 
TO  BREAK  DOWN  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "BETTER"  TRACTOR  OILS! 


stays  on  the  job  for  extra  days! 


KEEP  ROLLING  ALONG  ON  THE  JOB 
FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS  WHEN  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  IS  PROTECTED  WITH  VEEDOL 
...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — by  giving  longer  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL—  by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME  — by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR— by  protecting  engine  parts. 


Veedol  Tractor  Oil  Dealers  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  > 
For  your  passenger  cars  .  ^ ,  trucks  .  .  .  tractors. 


New  York 


TIDE  WATER 
^"ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


Tuls 


San  Francisco 


150-Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 
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urges  you 
to 


order 


your  silo 


now 

for 

’52 

You  il  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  art  RIGHT  NOW! 

IT  op  priority  materials 
.  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
;n  heavier  demand  than 
f-  vcr  this  year. 

2torly  spring  erection — 

.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
tor  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

■  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
.  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  s»lo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


WRHPM  CABLE 

No  Frozen  Pipes 

.  Enjoy  year  round  run¬ 
ning  water — trouble  free. 
For  trailer  park,  ware- 
house,  cottage,  garage, 
lock  and  poultry  farm,  pumps, 
oil  Tines.  Thousands  of  happy  users. 
Easily  installed-— see  cut.  Six  cable  sizes 
from  $1  up.  Also  insulation  and  thermo¬ 
stats.  Get  free  circular  &  instructions. 
GRO-QUICK,  364  W.  Huron.  Chicago  10 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See. 
guarantee  editorial  page  :  •  : 


The  first  session  of  the  82nd 
Congress  ended  with  less  legislation 
of  direct  farm  implications  than  any 
session  in  recent  history.  In  fact,  no 
important  farm  bills  were  passed  at 
all. 

House  and  Senate  Agriculture 
Committees  were  inactive  for  the 
whole  long  session,  except  for  meet¬ 
ings  on  unimportant  bills  and  except 
for  activity  on  bills  not  of  primary 
farm  interest  but  of  importance  to 
farmers.  The  price  control  bills  was 
one  example  of  legislation  over 
which  the  farm  committees  had  no 
jurisdiction  but  about  which  they 
held  meetings  and  took  action. 

Although  nobody  needs  to  be  re¬ 
minded  that  our  economy  is  actu¬ 
ally  one  entity,  with  all  parts  affect¬ 
ing  all  other  parts,  people  do  tend 
to  forget  that  “farm”  legislation 
affects  labor  and  capital,  exactly  as 
“labor”  legislation  affects  farmers. 

Livestock,  cotton  and  wool  people 
were  up  in  arms  about  the  price 
control  law  to  a  much  greater  ex¬ 
tent  than  about  the  Brannan  Plan  or 
any  other  proposed  purely  “farm” 
legislation  in  other  sessions  of  other 
Congresses.  The  tax  law  came  close 
to  changing  the  entire  tax  situation 
for  farm  cooperatives  and,  as  the 
battle  ended,  the  bill  did  provide  for 
taxes  on  the  unallocated  reserves  of 
co-ops. 

Incidentally,  the  final  tax  bill  com¬ 
promise  reached  by  the  conferees 
two  days  before  Congress  finally  ad¬ 
journed  and  passed  one  day  before, 
exempted  rural  electrification  co-ops 
from  the  requirement  for  filing  infor¬ 
mation  returns  with  respect  to 
patronage  dividends  or  refunds  made 
to  their  patrons. 

Farmers  and  others  will  pay  in 
higher  taxes  —  perhaps  in  depression 
in  years  to  come  —  but  the  huge 
spending  bills  which  Congress  passed 
this  session  guarantee  big  consumer 
demand  for  farm  products  for  some 
time. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  “forgotten  men”  of  all  farm 
programs  are  the  farmers  in  the 
Northeast.  Farm  programs  more 
often  seemed  to  be  aimed  against 
them  than  for  them.  The  New  York 
congressional  delegation,  if  farmers 
will  look  at  their  records,  provide  a 
good  deal  of  the  reason.  Strangely, 
the  two  New  York  Senators  have 
not  bad  farm  records  at  all.  But  the 
State’s  Congressmen  have  horrible 
records  on  this  type  of  legislation, 
and  the  most  disappointing  of  all  is 
Rep.  Edwin  Arthur  Hall,  Republican, 
whose  counties  are  Broome,  Chenan¬ 
go  and  Madison. 

The  reason  that  Hall’s  record  is 
most  disappointing  is  found  in  the 
fact  that,  incredibly,  he  is  a  member 
of  the  House  Agriculture  Committee. 
As  such,  he  has  a  golden  opportunity 
to  speak  up  for  the  type  of  farming 
operations  practiced  in  the  North¬ 
east.  Another  New  York  Republican, 
Harold  C.  Ostertag,  is  also  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  Committee.  He  is  newly 
elected  and  yet  has  given  indications 
that  he  might  swing  some  weight  in 
the  future.  Hall  is  the  fourth  ranking 
Repulican  on  the  Committee  and  has 
shown  no  interest  at  all  in  farm 
matters.  Aside  from  these  two  men, 
the  only  others  from  anywhere  near 
the  Northeast  on  the  committee  are 
one  Democrat  and  one  Republican 
from  Pennsylvania.  Neither  is  any¬ 
thing  like  active.  If  it  is  too  early  to 
decide  whether  Ostertag  in  future 
years  might  speak  for  the  farmers 
of  the  Northeast,  it  might  well  be 
said  that  it  is  too  late  for  Hall  to 
take  up  a  seat  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee. 

Hall,  whose  home  town  is  Bing¬ 
hamton,  spends  most  of  his  time 
feuding  equally  with  the  Democrats 
and  with  New  York  State  “organi¬ 
zation”  Republicans,  as  well  as  with 
the  newspapers  in  his  district.  Al¬ 
though*  appointments  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  committee  are  vied  for  very 
strongly  by  all  Congressmen  with 
very  much  agriculture  in  their  dis¬ 
tricts,  Hall  rarely  finds  time  to  show 
up  at  meetings  of  the  Committee  and 
never  knows  anything  very  much 
about  farm  topics  under  discussion 
when  he  is  there. 

Hall  is  named  in  this  story  only 
because  he  is  an  actual  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  has 


more  opportunity  than  other  New 
York  Congressmen  to  do  some  good 
for  northeastern  agriculture.  The 
fact  remains  that  none  of  the  dele¬ 
gation  is  any  bright,  shining  light  on 
farm  matters  except  the  two  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Republican  Daniel  A.  Reed. 

New  York  State  suffers  more  from 
a  lack  of  adequate  representation 
than  the  other  northeastern  States, 
but  not  much  more.  By  and  large, 
when  talking  is  done  on  farm  topics 
in  Congress,  the  Middle  West  and 
the  South  have  voices.  Which  means 
that  these  sections,  whose  interests 
are  ofen  directly  opposite  to  those  of 
northeastern  farmers,  get  the  action. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  National  Production  Au¬ 
thority  has  once  again  announced  a 
cut  in  steel  for  the  manufacture  of 
farm  machinery.  NPA  announced 
enough  steel  for  over  a  million 
passenger  automobiles  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  and  also  predicted 
the  materials  it  was  setting  aside  for 
manufacturers  of  consumer  durables 
(refrigerators,  television  sets,  etc.) 
would  permit  making  as  much  as 
people  would  want  to  buy. 

But  in  the  first  1952  quarter  there 
will  be  almost  no  steel  for  schools 
and  hospitals  and  there  will  be 
enough  steel  for  less  than  80  per 
cent  of  the  farm  machinery  manu¬ 
factured  the  year  before.  The  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  says  that  farm¬ 
ers  need  115  per  cent  as  much  farm 
machinery  and  120  per  cent  as  many 
replacement  parts. 

The  amount  of  steel  set  aside  for 
making  of  automobiles  is  greater 
than  the  amount  set  aside  for  any 
other  single  purpose — more  than  for 
defense  purposes,  more  than  for  farm 
machinery,  electrification,  defense, 
rural,  city,  combined,  all  farm  pro¬ 
grams  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  printing  and  publishing,  all 
added  together. 

Adopted  in  the  last  days  of 
Congress  was  a  resolution  putting 
the  House  Committee  to  investigate 
the  “Use  of  Chemicals  in  Food  Pro¬ 
ducts”  smack  up  against  the  problem 
of  chemicals  in  cosmetics.  The 
Committee,  which  has  made  very 
little  progress  in  three  complex  food 
problems,  must  now  find  out 
whether  chemicals  in  milady’s  cos¬ 
metics  will  hurt  her  while  making 
her  more  attractive. 

Meanwhile,  there  has  been  no  de¬ 
cision  in  the  vicious  battle  between 
advocates  of  chemical  and  organic 
fertilizers.  Another  battle,  involving 
use  of  chemicals  in  place  of  farm- 
produced  shortenings  in  bread,  in¬ 
volves  actual  money  for  farmers 
\Baking  companies  are  cutting  their 
use  of  lard,  milk,  butter  and  eggs 
and  substituting  chemicals.  It  has 
been  alleged  that  some  of  these 
chemicals  are  harmful  when  eaten 
by  humans,  as  well  as  being  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  farm  pocketboojc.  But  so 
far  in  the  Committee — no  decision. 

Are  some  of  the  chemicals  which 
farmers  use  to  control  insects  and 
plant  diseases  finding  their  way  into 
people’s  stomachs  and  causing  ill¬ 
ness?  Another  question  with  no 
answer  thus  far.  » 

Nevertheless,  the  Committee  has 
been  directed  to  investigate  cos¬ 
metic  chemicals.  Harry  Lando 


Farmland  Trapping 

(Continued  from  Page  646) 
trap.  I  wire  my  trap  to  a  drag  or 
stake,  and  dig  a  hole  for  my  trap 
directly  between  the  trail  and  the 
scent  post.  All  the  dirt  taken  from 
the  hole  is  put  on  the  cloth  on 
which  I  stand.  If  a  stake  iS  used  to 
fasten  the  trap,  it  is  driven  into 
the  ground  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  dug  for  the  trap.  If  a  drag  is 
used,  it  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of 
the  hole  and  the  trap  is  set  on  top 
of  it.  I  place  a  pan  cover  inside  the 
trap  jaws  and  over  the  pan,  and 
cover  trap  with  fine  dirt  taken  from 
the  hole. 

Care  must  be  used  when  covering 
the  trap  to  keep  all  pebbles  or  twigs 
off  the  trap  because  they  could  clog 
the  jaws.  After  the  trap  is  covered, 
I  sprinkle  a  few  drops  of  fox  urine 
or  other  fox  scent  (obtainable  from 
any  dealer  in  trapping  supplies)  on 
the  object  used  as  a  scent  post.  Then 
all  dirt  taken  from  the  trap  bed, 
which  is  not  used  to  cover  the  trap, 
is  carried  some  distance  away  from 
the  trap  and  the  trail  and  scattered 
out  on  the  ground.  Gloves  are  worn 
at  all  times,  when  handling  and 
setting  fox  traps,  and  nothing  near 
the  trap  is  ever  touched  with  my 
bare  hands. 


NEW  YORK 

Alabama,  J.  LaVerne  Ingalsbe 
Antwerp,  Harold  A.  Northrop 
Arcade,  Clinton  Copeland 
Atlanta,  Steuben  Farm  Supply 
Auburn,  Alexander  Tractor  &  Implement  Co. 
Ballston  Spa,  A.  t.  Pettit  Sales  &  Service 
Bath,  Your  Farm  Supply  Store 
Bergen,  Kaiser-Wilcox  Corporation 
Blossvale,  Jay's  Sales  &  Service 
Boonville,  Franklin  Farm  &  Auto  Service 
Bouckville,  Fred  l.  Staley 
Brier  Hill,  Schermerhorn  Bros. 

Callicoon,  Callicoon  Tractor  Sales  &  Service 
Canandaigua,  Coryn  Farm  Supplies 
Canton,  Smith  &  White 
Cassadaga,  Cassadaga  Motors 
Central  Bridge,  Grantier  Hdwe.  &  Imp.  Co. 
Chateaugay,  Spellman  &  Ryan 
Chester,  Chester  B  &  J  Garage 
Cobleskill,  Coons  Sales  &  Service 
Collins,  Wilson’s 

Coopers  Plains,  Coopers  Plains  Sales  &  Service 
Dansville^  Harold  Chittenden 
Darien  Center,  Sockett’s  Farm  Service 
Deansboro,  Claude  M.  Hinman  Sales 
Delhi,  Rosa  Farm  Sales 
Dolgeville,  Cotton  &  Dunning  Farm  Supply 
Dover  Plains,  Wyman's  Garage 
East  Aurora,  Bush  Bros.,  Inc. 

East  Randolph,  Ed  Gumienik 
East  Syracuse,  Fisher's  Implement  Sales 
Ellicottville,  William  R.  Hintz 
Fly  Creek,  Farmers  Supply  Co. 

Franklin,  O’Hara  Farm  Implement  Sales 
Franklinville,  Graham  &  Gorecki 
Friendship,  Frank  E.  Bollinger 
Fulton,  Doty  Oil  Co. 

Genoa,  Genoa  Farm  Supplies,  Inc. 

Gouverneur,  Trerise  &  Hutt 

Grand  Gorge,  Sauveur's  Garage 

Groton,  Van  Marter  &  Son 

Hancock,  Peaslee’s  Garage 

Hemlock,  John  P.  Dooley 

Hicksville,  L.  I.,  William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Homer,  Briggs-Oliver 

Hornell,  S.  Hollands'  Sons 

Hunt,  Nunda  Farm  Implement  Co. 

Ilion,  Hubbell's  Farm  Service 
La  Fayette,  Field’s  Farm  Implement  Sales 
Leonardsville,  Allen  &  Wilson 
Macedon  Center,  Gordon  Camp 
Malone,  Boyer  Motor  Sales 
Marathon,  Charles  H.  Sawyer 
Middleburg,  Chips  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
Middleport,  Clayton  &  Dickinson 
Millerton,  Scoland  Farm  Machinery 
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Milton,  W.  Freehoffer,  Inc. 

Monsey,  Monsey  Garage 

Montgomery,  Montgomery  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
Mount  Morris,  Donovan  Sales  &  Service 
Munnsville,  Diehl-Kroneck  Farm  Supply,  Inc. 
Neliiston,  Hawkins  Tractor  &  Implement  Sales 
Newport,  Hathaway  and  Waller 
North  Syracuse,  Carl  H.  Towsley,  Inc. 

North  Troy,  Hurley’s  Garage 

Norwich,  Grannis  &  Stratton 

Owego,  Birch  &  Buck  Farm  Implement  Sales 

Panama,  Pardee  Motor  Sales 

Penn  Yan,  Fullagar  and  World 

Pike,  Pike  Garage 

Poughkeepsie,  J.  E.  Andrews  Hdwe.  Co.,  Inc. 

Pulaski,  Loucks  Sales  &  Service 

Rathbone,  Farrand  Brothers 

Riverhead,  L.  I.,  William  Kroemer  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Rush,  Rush  Motors 

Saranac,  Alexander's  Garage 

Saugerties,  Knaust  Motors,  Inc. 

Sheridan,  Main  Motors 
South  Lansing,  Moravec's  Garage 
Thornwood,  Stark  Garden  Supplies 
Tyrone,  Tyrone  Motors 

Union  Hill,  Union  Hill  Tractor  &  Sales  Co.,  Inc, 
Valois,  Sutphen  &  Welch 
Van  Hornesville,  Cecil  C.  Harrad 
Walton,  Benedict  Machine  Shop^ 

Waterloo,  Richard  E.  O'Brien 

« 

West  Albany,  Abele  Farm  Equipment  Corp, 
Whitehall,  Whitehall  Gas  &  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 
Wilson,  Thomas  Brawn 
Windsor,  Farm  Machine  Service 
Wolcott,  Jack  Lancy 

VERMONT 

Bennington,  James  F.  Nelson,  Inc. 

Burlington,  R.  Z.  Campbell  &  Sons 
Derby,  J.  H.  Morin  &  Sons 
Enosburg  Falls,  La  Rose  Garage 
Fair  Haven,  Harry  R.  Proctor 
Georgia  Center,  Jack  Klecka 
Lyndonville,  Blake's  Garage 
Marshfield,  Ralph  W.  Wells 
Vergennes,  Miller  Tractor  Co.,  Inc. 

Waitsfield,  Palmer  R.  Gaylord 
Windsor,  Ayers  Fuel  Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Ayer,  R.  W.  Thayer  Tractor  Co. 

Belchertown,  Hampshire  Farm  Equipment  Co. 
Brighton,  Weatherbee  Farm  Machinery  Co. 

East  Whately,  Maiewski  Farm  Machinery  Co. 
New  Braintree,  Donald  Adams  Farm  Machinery 
North  Agawam,  DiDonato  Sales  &  Service 
Stockbridge,  Arthur  L.  Rogers 
Westboro,  Goodall  &  Son 

CONNECTICUT 

Glastonbury,  Midway  Garage 

Hamden,  Nichols  &  Son 

New  Milford,  Slowick's 

Norwich,  Bennett's  Garage 

Shelton,  Al  Preston’s  Garage 

Somers,  Somers  Farm  Supply 

Thompson,  Joseph  Babula 

Windsor,  Connecticut  Farm  Equipment  Co, 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Franklin,  Mahoney's  Garage 
Nashua,  George  E.  Therrien 
Plaistow,  Calbert  Farm  Equipment  Co. 

Rochester,  Atlantic  Machine  &  Equipment  Corp. 
Walpole,  R.  N.  Johnson,  Inc. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

East  Providence,  J.  S.  Main«Equipment  Co. 
MAINE 

Belfast,  Grady  Machine  Co. 

South  Gardiner,  Nott  Bros.  Equipment  Co. 

South  Paris,  Farm  Equipment  Service 
Westbrook,  Belanger  Brothers 


move 


of  the  NEW  cuutfvo 

FERGUSON  30 


Look  inside,  where  engineering  really  counts,  and 
you’ll  see  why  the  new  Ferguson  ”30” — with  its 
host  of  engineering  advancements  and  its  one  and 
only  Ferguson  System — is  the  greatest  performer 
the  tractor  industry  ever  produced. 

Beneath  the  sleek  hood  of  the  Ferguson”30”  is 
a  mighty  valve-in-head  engine  designed  to  pro¬ 
duce  over  twenty  per  cent  more  power  than  any 
previous  Ferguson  engine.  It  does  far  more  work 
on  each  gallon  of  fuel.  It  runs  far  longer  and  far 
more  efficiently  between  overhauls. 

No  other  tractor  ever  produced  has  a  better 
torque *  characteristic  (what  you  call  lugging 
power).  Where  other  tractors  falter  or  stall,  or 
are  forced  to  a  lower  gear,  the  Ferguson  ”30” 
pulls  right  on  through  .  .  :  to  give  you  greater 
operating  convenience,  faster  work,  savings  in 
fuel  and  engine  wear. 


New  positive  rotating  valve  assemblies  keep  ex¬ 
haust  valves  free  from  sticking  and  burning.  New, 
big,  rugged  gearing  provides  greater  durability 
and  longer  rear-end  life.  A  new  air-fuel  system 
provides  a  cleaner,  cooler  fuel  mixture  that  results 
in  longer  engine  life  and  more  work  from  fuel. 
A  greatly  improved  hydraulic  system  gives  more 
positive  action. 

You’ll  like  the  new  Ferguson  "30”.  Why  not 
telephone  your  nearest  Ferguson  dealer  today? 

*TORQUE  EXPLAINED 

FREE.  If  you  operate  farm  tractors, 
write  for  a  copy  of  ”The  Axe  and 
the  Wrench”,  a  simple  explanation 
of  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
torque  in  farm  tractor  performance. 


Your  nearest  Ferguson  Dealer  is  ready  to  arrange  your  Showdown 
Demonstration  of  the  new  Ferguson  ”30”.  If  you  cannot  locate  him, 
write  us  at  the  address  below  for  the  name  and  address  of  the  Ferguson 
Dealer  nearest  you.  At  the  same  time,  ask  us  to  send  you  a  free  copy  of 
the  new  full-color  folder  which  illustrates  and  describes  the  many 
important  features  of  the  new  Ferguson  ”30”. 


DISTRIBUTED  BY 


HUB  MOTOR 

•  % 

67  Huntington  St. 
Cortland,  New  York 


SALES,  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  358 
Springfield,  Mass. 


OwiU^I  Ittl  b|  Burr  toe. 
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September  Milk  Prices 

The  price  paid  lor  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  Septem¬ 
ber  lyol  are  as  follows: 

Ter  100  Lbs.  Per  Qt. 


Monroe  Co.  Co-op . .$5.85  $.1244 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op...  5.19  .1104 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op....  5.17  .10 

Erie  County  Co-op .  5.16  .1097 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op....  5.16  .1097 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .  4.96  .1055 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op.  4.90  .104 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op. . . .  4.825  .1026 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op .  4.82  .1025 

Bovina  Center  Co-op.:.  4.785  .1018 
Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc.  4.775  .1016 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op .  4.76  .1012 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op....  4.76  .1012 

Arkport  Dairies  .  4.76  .1012 

Cohocton  Creameries  . . .  4.76  .1012 

Grandview  Dairy  .  4.76  .1012 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op.  4.76  .1012 

Rose  Lake  Dairies .  4.76  .1012 

Rock  Royal  Co-op .  4.76  .1012 

Sheffield  Farms  .  4.75  .101 

Dairymen’s  League  ....  4.65  .0989 


Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  is  more  to 
some  and  less  to  others,  especially  in  the  case  of 
dealers  and  co-operatives  owning  more  than  one  plant. 
The  Market  Administrators'  prices  are:  New  York, 
$4.76;  Buffalo,  $5.01;  Rochester,  $5.14. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  October  22,  1951:  Bulls 
—  maximum  dressed  yield  55  per 
cent  up  to  $28.35.  Supply  fair,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Cows  —  Common  up  to 
$20.25;  Medium  $20.25-22.60;  Good 
$22.60-28.20.  Supply  fair,  demand 
slow.  Calves  —  Common  $15.50- 
21.50;  Medium  $22-26.50;  Good  $27- 
36.50.  Hogs  —  Sows  $14.50-17.50; 
"barrows  and  gilts  $16.50-20.50.  Mar¬ 
ket  easy  to  50  per  cent  off,  supply 
fair,  demand  slow. 


27ist  EARLVILLE  SALE 

150  REG.  HOLSTEIN  CATTLE  150 

T.  B.  Accredited,  blood  tested,  many  calfhood 
vaccinated,  large  number  from  Bang  Certified  herds 
and  eligible  for  Penna. 

WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  7 
Big  Sale  Pavilion,  EARLVILLE.  MADISON  CO.. 
NEW  YORK  which  is  on  Route  12-B,  only  a  few 
miles  off  Route  20,  35  miles  south  of  Syracuse. 
A  BIG  SALE  WITH  MANY  BARGAINS 

—  110  Fresh  and  Close  Springers, 

—  26  Service  Age  Bulls, 

—  14  Bred  and  Open  Heifers. 

Many  Young  Calves  of  both  sex  sell  after  their  dams. 

BUY  WITH  CONFIDENCE  AS  HAVE  HUNDREDS 
OF  OTHER  BREEDERS  AND  DAIRYMEN. 

Sale  Starts  on  Time  at  10:00  A.  M. 

GET  MORE  COW  FOR  YOUR  MONEY  — 
COME  AND  BUY  AT  THIS  SALE. 

Auctioneered  and  Managed  by  —  . 

.  AUSTIN  BACKUS,  MEXICO,  N.  Y 


Brown  Swiss  at  Auction 

Saturday,  November  24 

12  NOON  AT 

LAUREL  RIDGE  FARM 
Litchfield,  Conn. 

50  HEAD  Registered  Brown  Swiss 

T.  B.  Accredited  —  Bangs  Certified 
All  animals  Bangs  Vaccinated. 

Due  to  labor  problems,  this  fine  herd 
will  be  reduced  to  about  50%  in  size. 
48  Females:  17  Cows  —  8  Bred  Heifers  — 
14  Yearlings  —  9  Calves  born  since  Feb. 
1,  1951.  Nearly  all  rich  in  Colonel  Harry 
blood.  4  BULLS:  One  a  proven  plus 
Colonel  Harry  son. 

•Sale  managed  by  and  catalog  from  — 

NORMAN  E.  MAGNUSSEN 
Lake  Mills,  Wis. 


10  Registered  Holstein  Milk  Cows 

Sacrificing  the  milking  herd  of  one  of  our 
farms  due  to  labor  shortage.  Some  now  dry 
balance  milking  some  yet.  Will  start  to 
freshen  in  January  and  continue  through 
the  Winter  and  Spring.  Good  testing  herd 
average  about  3.8%  popular  Ormsby  blood 
lines.  All  bred  to  Rag  Apple  bulls.  Some 
to  2000  son  of  Monogram.  Several  first 
and  second  calf  heifers.  $3,800  takes  all  10 
and  all  papers  transferred  to  buyer.  (Herd 
Certified). 

Dial  Fonda,  N.  Y.  3-4773 

ALTON  H.  D1LLENBECK 

FONDA,  NEW  YORK 


HAMPION 


DIGS  HOLE  IN 
7  TO  10  SECONDS 


in  ordinary  soil. 
CHAMPION,  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  greatest  post 
hole  digger,  is  defi¬ 
nitely  faster;  what’s 
more,  it  puts  holes 
where  you  want 
them.  New  model 
digs  holes  6"  to  18" 
diameter.  Augurs  do 
not  dangle  or  sway. 
For  Ferguson,  Ford, 
John  Deere,  A  &  B, 
Jeep,  etc.  For  foot¬ 
ings,  tree  planting, 
CHAMPION  is  your 
machine.  If  your  dealer  does  not  stock'  Cham¬ 
pion,  order  direct. 


SOUTHWEST  EQUIPMENT  CO. 

Box  4911  Florence  Sta.,  Los  Angeles  I,  Calif. 


Meet  higher  milk 
standards  with  a 
sanitary  milk 


•  Standards  of  cleanliness  in  the  handling  of  milk 
are  steadily  being  raised.  To  meet  these  standards 
and  produce  top  quality  milk,  a  sanitary  milk  house 
is  a  necessity.  More  than  that,  it  is  a  real  saver  of 
time  and  labor. 

By  far  the  most  popular  milk  house  is  one  with  con¬ 
crete  floors  and  concrete  masonry  walls.  That’s 
because  it’s  simple  to  build  .  .  .  easy  to  keep  clean 
.  .  .  costs  little  to  maintain  and  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Your  Lehigh  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  advise  you  re¬ 
garding  this  and  other  concrete  construction.  See 
him  the  next  time  you’re  in  town. 


boy  con  build  a  milk  house  like  this  which  requires! 


FOR  FOOTINGS  AND 
FLOORS 

34  sacks  Lehigh  Cement 
3%  cu.  yds.  sand 
4  Vi  cu.  yds.  gravel 


FOR  MASONRY  WALLS 

3  sacks  Lehigh  Mortar  Cement 
Vi  cu.  yd.  mortar  sand 
250  8x8  x  16-in.  regular  blocks 
74  8x8x1 6-in.  corner  return  blocks' 
30  8x8x8-in.  corner  return  blocks 
55  glass  blocks 


NOTE:  Estimate  allows  for  two  steel  window  openings  (for 
ventilation)  on  the  two  walls  not  shown  in  photograph. 


LEHIGH  PORTLAND  CEMENT  COMPANY  auentown,  pa.  •  Chicago,  ill  •  spokane,  wash; 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

Pure  breeds  or  mixed  6  weeks.  We  pay  express. 
State  age,  price,  amount  of  males  and  females  first 
letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD„  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 

—PUREBRED  ENGLISH  SHEPHARD  PUPS - 

Selling  Through  R.  N.-Y.  13  Years.  $10  &  $12. 

B.  FALKE,  R.  2,  SAVANNAH.  NEW  YORK 


SIX  MONTHS  OLD  COLLIES  $50 


I  YEAR  OLD  COLLIES  AT  BARGAIN  PRICES 
PENN-YORK  KENNEL 

R.  P.  2,  GREENCREST,  FREDONIA,  N.  Y. 

Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pup»*"^ri5!*KJ!Sr" 

SHETLAND  SHEEPDOGS  —  Breeders  Low  Prices. 

TWEEDON  KENNELS.  MEXICO.  NEW  YORK 
SPECIAL:  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS  —  5  litters, 
all  colors.  $20  each.  COLLIE-BERNARDS,  SHEP- 
BERNARDS.  Terms.  Wormed.  Distemper  Vaccinated. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE.  ANDES,  N.  Y.  Phone  2161 

— muEBitiii)  cockjuu  Ftps  and  dogs. 

Non-Regristered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V,  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLOS.  NEW  YORK 

JEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  for 

Jhristmas.  Wormed,  Innoculated.  Shipped  on  ap- 
irovai  COLLI  NETTE  KENNELS. _ WILTON.  N.  H. 

'collie  puppies 


JEGISTERED,  STURDY,  SOUND,  INTELLIGENT. 
IELLE  MOUNT  KENNELS,  NEW  PALTZ  4.  N.  Y. 


SHEPHERD  FEMALE 


Spayed,  Age  tVi  Years.  Guaranteed  to  Please. 

H.  J.  VANDYKE,  R.  D.  3,  GETTYSBURG,  PA. 

rnt  I  If  PITPPII7QMRS.  JAMES  howland 
uullil  rurriLo  walton,  new  york 

- GERMAN  SHORTHAIR  POINTER  PUPS - - 

Whelped  June  8  1951  (or  ’51). 

Champion  Bloodlines  in  Field  and  Show 
A.  KRAMER.  167-10  CRYDERS  LANE. 
BEECHURST  57,  L.  I„  N.  Y.  Flushing  3-2234 


COW  DOG  PUPPIES 


8  wks.  old.  Males  $10;  females  $5.00.  Dam  a  heeler. 
Medium  Size,  Long  Hair,  Brown  and  White. 
CHARLES  W.  NYE,  LAKE  COMO.  Wayno  Co..  Pa. 


GERMAN  SHEPHERD  PUPPIES 


A.  K.  C.  REGISTERED.  $50  EACH. 
ROBERT  N.  HALL,  COLUMBIA  X  ROADS,  PA. 


- DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


A.K.C.  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  RD„  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


SHEEP 


Dorset,  Suffolk  and  Hampshire  Grade 
BREEDING  EWES 

For  Sale.  Mixed  Ages.  Reasonably  Priced.  Also 
a  Fine  REGISTERED  DORSET  RAM. 
HEATHER  GLEN  FARM.  GLADSTONE,  N.  J. 


Smiuv  mluS 


IE  A'Dl'N'G 


FAMOUS 


FEATURES 


^  SURE  STEP 

SUBE  °0CK  OOWEU.NG 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLY! 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER’S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thom  psonvi  lie.  Connecticut 


SWINE 


Registered  Spotted  Poland  China’s 

Hardy,  prolific,  ideal,  all-around  hops.  Booking  orders 
fall  pigs.  Pairs,  trios  not  akin.  Cholera  immune. 
Our  32nd  Year.  Write. 

G.  CLYDE  THOMPSON,  Middletown,  Virginia 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Offlee— 2902  DUNLEKR  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


The  fast  growing,  large  litter  type.  Our  Boar 
has  won  the  Blue  wherever  shown.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  all  sales. 

AYRLAWN  FARMS,  LAYTONSVILLE,  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert.  Supt 


ONE  HUNDRED  PUREBRED  KARAKUL  EWES 
WILL  LAMB  IN  JANUARY. 

A.  E.  BUYERS 

WILLIAMSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

Reg.  Shropshire  Rams 

For  Sale.  $75.00.  Located  Fairfax,  Vermont 
Correspond.  STUART  ORTON, 

436  CENTRAL  AVE.,  RAHWAY,  NEW  JERSEY 

- OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


For  Sale  —  Purebred  RAMBOUILLET  and  DELAINE 
RAM.  DELAINE  and  RAMBOUILLET  EWES. 

SOME  WINNERS  AT  SYRACU8E. 
PRESTON  &  JOHNSON.  ,SPRINGWATER,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Hemlock  414  F  6 


FOR  SALE  —  CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


40  or  less  LAMBS  and  EWES.  Also  THREE 
REGISTERED  RAMS.  ANCHORAGE  STOCK 
SEVEN  LAKES  FARM,  HANOVER  ROAD, 
YORKTOWN  HEIGHTS,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Y.  H.  2-2783 


For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
L  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi,  New  York 


RABBITS 


PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
ABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  Illustrated  Booket.  Dime 
MERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION 
}  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA 


FLEMISH  GIANT  BRED  DOES 
MONEY  BACK.  (SANDY,  BROWN) 


R.  WRENNER. 


MONSEY,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE:  PURE  BRED  CHESTER  WHITE 
BOARS.  Large  enough  for  heavy  service.  They 
are  the  best  ot  breeding,  also  as  good  individuals 
as  you  will  find  any  where. 

R.  B.  SEBERRY,  FRIENDSHIP.  NEW  YORK 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  eross,  Berkshlre-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  O.  D„  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaerin- 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM.  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN.  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  hoars  and  bred 
cilts  for  Immediate  delivery  Ralph  E.  McConnell 

Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 


FOR  SALE  —  CHESTER  WHITES 


OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS.  SPRING  BOARS.  Also 
6-8  Weeks  FALL  SUCKLING  PIGS,  Both  Sex. 

From  Champion  Stock.  Large  Litters. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS.  R.  I.  HALIFAX,  PA. 


-  POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS  - 

FALL  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 
NOW  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  BRED  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LEVAN  Route  I.  MILTON,  PA. 

•  Y  ORKSHI  RES# 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


OHIO  STATE  BREEDERS  SALE 

Of 

Milking  Shorthorns 

Including 

The  Complete  Dispersal  of  the  CHAS.  W. 
ECKERT  Herd  of  DAYTON,  OHIO 

50  HEAD  50 

Grand  Cows,  Bred  and  Open 
Heifers  and  Herd  Sires. 

Selling  At 

THE  FAIRGROUNDS, 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Wednesday,  November  7,  1951 
1:00  Sharp 

RUSS  PARK,  Sales  Mgr. 
BOX  2,  DOVER,  ILLINOIS 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


PUREBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 


HERBERT  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN.  DELAWARE 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tell*  how.  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21,  MO. 


HORSES  AND  PONIES 


85  PALOMINO  COLTS,  HORSES  and  PONIES, 
BEAGLE  and  BASSET  HOUNDS.  Send  for  price  list. 
P.  K.  FISHER,  SOU  O ERTON,  PENNA. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  th«  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  homo- 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  _ 

Milking  Shorthorn)  Journal.  Six  months.  Sl.OO;  $2.00  per 
year:  3  years,  $5.00.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  »  Pep!  p  N  5  3»  1  SlPtSTOKE  AVE..  SPliHSnOD  4.  MD. 

• - REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
O  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill.  N.Y. 


AYRSH I  RES 


Most  Profitable  Cows 

Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

Writ*  for  Booklet* 

Ayrshire  Breeders’ Association 
96  Center  St.,  Brandon,  Vt 

W  H  E  K  E  —  Can  ~you  find  Ayrshire  bred  heifers  and 
fresh  cows  in  December?  At  the  Big  Connecticut 
Sale,  WEST  HARTFORD  ARMORY.  WHEN  — 
Saturday,  December  1st  at  12  o'clock  sharp.  Be  sure 
and  save  this  date  for  the  year's  best  offering  of 
Conn-cticut  Ayrshircs.  Remember:  Only  BRED 
HEIFERS  and  FRESH  COWS  to  be  offered,  at  this 
new  departure  from  former  Connecticut  Sale  events. 
Sponsored  by  Connecticut  Ayrshire  Ciub.  Pres.  Ros¬ 
well  R.  Hart.  Sharon,  Conn.;  Vlce-Pres.  Douglas 
Forrest,  Litchfield,  Conn. ;  Sec.  Amy  F.  Barnes,  Falls 
Village,  Conn.  Auctioneer  Tom  P.  Whiltaker. 
Catalogues  available  upon  request. 


FOR  SALE  —  crfWs  and  HEIFERS 
Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 

market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &.  SON 
ANDES.  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2161 


Six  Choice  1951  Spring  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Great  Oaks  Elbamnr  2”,  1st  prize  1946 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Jr.  Champion  1945  Michigan. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR.  .  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 


HORNLESS  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


Not  Registered.  Bred  Two  Year  Olds  &.  Yearlings, 
Ail  Bangs  Tested.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
 DELANSON.  NEW  YORK  


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 

HEREFORDS* 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STO C K  F4RM.  BLA IRSTOWN.  N.  J. 

-  REGISTERED  GUERNSEYS  - — 

Healthy  High  Producing  Young  Cows  For  Sale. 
Bred  to  LANGWATER  MOUNTAINEER. 

To  Freshen  in  February  and  March. 
WOODARD  SHAW,  GLOVERSVILLE.  N.  Y. 

FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
HEIFER  CALVES  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 

$325  for  the  four  crated.  ,, 

HARRY  VAIL,  WARWICK.  NEW  YORK 


DAIRY  AID 


Blackboards  for  name,  sire,  dam,  date  born,  bred  and 
due,  milk  records,  etc.  RECORD  BOARD  CO.. 

P.  O.  BOX  135,  WESTFIELD,  MASS. 
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Extra  Waysi 

SALT  PLUS 

ASSURES  YOU  HEALTHIER, 
MORE  PROFITABLE  ANIMALS 

Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
They  also  need  trace  minerals 
to  insure  healthy,  productive 
stock.  They  get  these  min¬ 
erals,  along  with  salt,  when 
you  feed  them  STERLING 
BLUSALT! 

COBALT. ..lack  of  cobalt  results 
in  loss  of  appetite,  stunted 
growth  in  sheep  and  cattle. 
IODINE...  regulates  functions  of 
thyroid  gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  . . .  helps  prevent 
sterility . . .  increases  ability  of 
female  to  lactate. 

IRON  .  .  .  essential  for  healthy 
red  blood  .  .  .  aids  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  anemia. 

COPPER  . . .  essential  to  convert 
iron  into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC...  promotes  longer  life, 
better  growth. 

'FEED  STERLING*) 

TRACE-MINERAL 

BLUSALT 


100-LB.  BAGS 
50-LB.  BLOCKS 
4-LB.  LIKS 


Sold  by  authorized  dealers 
everywhere. 

INTERNATIONAL  SALT  COMPANY,  INC. 
Scranton,  Pa. 


SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK  ON 
FARM  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 


Buckingham 
THREAD  RESTORER 

Fixes  Battered  and  Rusted 
Threads — Fast!  No  more  drill¬ 
ing  or  hacksawing  to  remove 
damaged  studs,  bolts  and  nuts! 
Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham 
Thread  Restorer  —  tighten  the 
jaws  —  then  twist.  Flats  and 
nicks  are  gone  ....  rusted . 
threads  are  cleaned  ....  nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works 
pn  pipe  threads  too.  Jaws  ad¬ 
just  to  proper  size — no  separate 
dies  to  install.  Saves  time  and 
hard  work — handy  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Eight  models  for  V to  6" 
threads.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Model  No.  6103  (shown)  fits  all 
standard  threads  between  W 
and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 
Guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P.  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  F  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Don't  Let 
Sore  Teats 

—  Scab  Teats 

—  Bruised  Teats 
Close  the  Teat  Canal. 

Keep  teat  open 
Keep  it  healing: 
Keep  it  milking: 

Provide  antiseptic  pro-  , 
tection.  Keep  teat  canal  • 
open  while  tissues  l 
heal  .  .  .  with  / 


At  drug  and 
farm  stores 
or  by  mail. 
Large  Pkg.  $1 
Trial  Pkg.  50c 
H.W.Naylor  Co. 
Morris  15,  N.Y. 


D/:  Naif  tor's 

M  EVfCATED 

7eaf  Di/ators 


CANVAS  COVER 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  Slzeg  from  Stock  it  Hilf  Price.  For  Farmer!, 
IruckerB.  etc.  Write  for  Prices  end  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  62  lean. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 

Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  8T..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


Two  12-Ton  Guernseys 

Two  Guernsey  cows  have  each  re¬ 
cently  finished  producing  well  over 
12  tons  of  milk  to  break  the  old 
record  of  24,008  pounds  held  for 
many  years  by  Murne  Cowan,  owned 
by  the  late  O.  C.  Barber,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

Franchester  Saint  Charm  owned  by 
Jacob  Tanis,  Augusta,  N.  J.,  finished 
her  last  365-day  record  with  24,578 
pounds  of  milk  and  1,045  pounds  of 
butterfat.  She  carried  her  calf  over 
200  days  and  gave  birth  to  it  on 
September  21. 

Charm’s  record  was  soon  broken 
near  Columbus,  Ohio,  at  the  farm  of 
W.  W.  McKitrick  and  Son,  where 
Forward’s  Clara  produced  26,672 
pounds  of  milk  (over  13  tons)  and 
1,120  pounds  of  butterfat,  making  her 
the  new  national  Guernsey  champion 
milk  producer. 


Treating  Baby  Pig  Scours 

Baby  pigs  suffering  with  scours 
may  be  evidence  that  the  sow  has 
been  overfed.  When  this  is  the  case, 
it  may  be  avoided  by  taking  10  days 
to  two  weeks  to  bring  a  sow  to  full 
feed  after  farrowing.  Malcolm  H. 
Kerr  of  the  Animal  Husbandry  de¬ 
partment  at  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land  recommends  that  the  sow  be 
given  no  feed  for  the  first  24  hours. 
He  suggests  giving  her  only  one 
pound  of  feed  on  the  second  day  with 
gradual  increases  for  the  next  several 
days.  As  another  feeding  tip,  he 
says,  “If  the  sow  is  not  on  pasture, 
put  some  clean  sod  in  the  corner  of 
the  pen  for  pigs  to  root  in.  The  trace 
amounts  of  iron  from  the  soil  will 
prevent  anemia.” 


National  Jersey  Show 

Jerseys  from  all  over  the  United 
States  'competed  for  top  honors  at  the 
recent  National  Jersey  Show  held  at 
the  National  Dairy  Cattle  Congress 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Grand  champion 
female  of  the  show  was  Biltmore 
Signal  Bess  Jane,  owned  by  Biltmore 
Farms,  Biltmore,  N.  C.  Reserve  grand 
champion  was  won  by  Curtiss  Candy 
Royal  Lady,  owned  by  Curtiss  Candy 
Company,  Cary,  Ill.  The  grand  cham¬ 
pion  bull  honor  went  to  Basil  Golden 
Xenia  Lad,  owned  by  Thomas  H. 
White,  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.  High- 
field  Prudent  of  Hallmark  Farm, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  was  reserve  grand 
champion  bull. 


Business  Bit 

Livestock  Insect  Controls* — Penn¬ 
sylvania  Salt  Manufacturing  Compa¬ 
ny’s  Agricultural  Chemicals  depart¬ 
ment  has  just  issued  two  new  bulle¬ 
tins  on  control  of  insects  on  livestock. 

Bulletin  No.  204,  “How  to  Control 
Flies  and  Other  Livestock  Pests  with 
Lindane,”  lists  in  chart  form  the  host 
animal,  pests  which  may  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  lindane,  the  recom¬ 
mended  concentrations  and  sugges¬ 
tions  for  application.  Lindane,  a 
comparatively  new  insecticide,  is  the 
essentially  pure  gamma  isomer  of 
benzene  hexachloride.  A  wettable 
powder  containing  25  per  cent  lin¬ 
dane  is  recommended  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  for  con¬ 
trol  of  flies  and  certain  other  insects. 

Bulletin  No.  205,  “How  to  Control 
Insect  Pests  on  Livestock,”  is  similar 
to  bulletin  204  in  its  chart  presen¬ 
tation  but  gives  alternate  treatments 
with  BHC,  DDT  or  lindane,  and  sug¬ 
gested  combinations  of  them  to  be 
used  in  controlling  a  long  list  of  pests 
common  to  livestock. 

Both  bulletins  are  available  on  re¬ 
quest  by  writing  to  Pennsalt  Chemi¬ 
cals,  Agricultural  Chemicals  Depart¬ 
ment,  1000  Widener  Building,  Phila¬ 
delphia  7,  Pa.  There  is  no  charge. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.0( 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison .  7  0( 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  6.0( 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  5  5( 

Beef  Cattle, 

Roscoe  Snapp .  5.5c 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.0( 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1.  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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Economy  Model  M 

ftet  small  barns  «P 18  1 

Heavy -Duty  Model  B  ■ 

for  meiium  barns  » 

<hmer -Power  Model  c 

Sblrrns-bOlolOOcn^ 


GUARANTEED 
/ SATISFACTION 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

If  purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  cleaner  may  be  returned 
any  time  within  90  days  of  original  shipment 
date  for  complete  refund. 


ONE  MOTOR  —  Less  working  parts.  Trouble-free  operation. 
Other  cleaners  use  2,  3.  or  4  motors.  2  kinds  of  chains. 

LOW  COST  PER  COW  —  You  pay  only  for  size,  parts, 
and  operation  that  exactly  fit  your  needs.  No  expensive  pit 
inside  or  outside. 

NO  STINKING  PIT  INSIDE  ...  NO  OUTSIDE 

PIT  TO  FREEZE  IN  WINTER  — Means  more  clean¬ 
liness — fresher,  healthier  air — less  odor — fewer  parts.  With¬ 
out  pit ,  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

PADDLES  1  2"  APART — Close  spacing  moves  manure 
with  minimum  disturbance — odor.  No  jamming  of 
manure  under  cover  plates.  Close-spaced  paddles  pick 
up  more  liquids  with  solids.  No  churning,  falling  back 
of  manure  at  elevator.  Chain  rides  2"  above  gutter 
bottom — out  of  corrosive  liquid. 

FITS  ANY  TYPE  BARN  Choice  of  8  chute  positions 
means  easy  adaptation  to  old  or  new  barns — less  con¬ 
crete  work — more  economical  installation. 


Switch  from  out¬ 
moded  shovelipg 
drudgery  to  power 
cleaning.  Hold 
your  boys  at  home 
— keep  your  help 
happier.  Make 
your  barn  more 
sanitary  —  less 
odor.  Milk  inspectors  APPROVE 
cleaners. 


CHAIN 

STRONGEST 

Not  once  has  the  Clay 
Barn  Cleaner  Chain 
broken  in  actual  use. 

/?.  ClcUf. 


Clay 


ALLOY  STEEL  CHAIN 


I 


HEAT 
TREATED 

The  super-strength,  rust-resistant,  heaf- 
treated  chain  has  up  tp  20,000  lbs.  strength. 


-  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY - 1 

CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP., 

1111  Taylor  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

□  Barn  Cleaner  Catalog— Also— 


LOOK  AHEAD  — FREE  YOUR¬ 
SELF  FROM  THE  NASTIEST, 
MESSIEST  JOB  ON  THE 
DAIRY  FARM-ACT  NOW! 


D  Farm  Windows 

□  Milking  Parlor  Stalls 

□  Steel  Gates 

I  have  cows _ 


f"l  Barn  Ventilation 
□  Stalls  &  Stanchions 

-  I  am  building _ _ 


I  am  remodeling. 


FREE 


BARN  CLEANER 
CATALOG 


NAME . 

TOWN . 

STATE . RFD. 


BETTER  FEED  COSTS  LESS 
with  a  MODEL  X  MILL 


FOR  ROUGH, T0U6H  BITING 
PURPOSES-" 


u 


SHARK 

mm.' 


Your  own  home-grown  grain  and  rough- 
age  make  the  BEST  FEEDS.  A  Papec 
Model  X  Hammer  Mill  will  grind  them 
FASTER,  EASIER  and  CHEAPER 
than  ANY  other  mill  in  the  same  power 
class.  We  GUARANTEE  it!  See  your 
Papec  dealer  or  write  for  FREE  booklet. 
Papec  Machine  Company,  1011  South 
Main  Street,  Shortsville,  N.  Y. 


HAMMER  MILLS  • 
CROP  BLOWERS  • 
HAY  CHOPPERS 
HAY  HARVESTERS 


FORAGE  HARVESTERS 
ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
•  SILO  FILLERS 
•  FEED  MIXERS 


For  fast,  steady  •felling  and  bucking  with  any 
saw  in  any  timber!  Oregon  Chipper  Chain  with 
Fast-File  Tooth.  Zips  through!  Stays  sharp 
longer!  Files  faster,  easier!  Specify  the  stand¬ 
ard  replacement  chain  for  your  saw...  Oregon 
Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth.  Ask  your  dealer  or 
write  direct  to  factory.  Give  saw  make,  bar 
tength.  _  DESK  711  ' 

Oregon  Chain  Goes  With  Any  Saw 
Any  Saw  GOES  with  Oregon  Chain 

LOOK  FOR  THIS  SIGN  H 


OREGON 

Saw  Chain  Carp. 

SAW  CHAIN  SPECIALISTS 


881 6  S.  E.  1 7th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Ore. 


NEW  OAT  HULLER 
and  CORN  CRACKER 

GOLD  NUGGET  OAT  HULLER  hulls 
40  to  60  bu.  per  hr.  4  to  6  H.P.  Cracks 
com — 2  grades,  wheat,  beans,  barley,  etc. 

Get  double  value.  Grow  quick 
bone  and  muscle  on  all  livestock 
and  poultry.  LOW  PRICE.  Write 
for  circular  “Road  to  Profit  or  Road 
to  Loss.”  (Why  waste  your  oat  and 
corn  crop?)  Process  it  yourself  bet¬ 
ter  at  lower  cost. 

W  M.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  CO. 

(ORIGINAL) 

Sox  R  Waterloo.  Iowa 


RAISE  HEALTHIER  MORE  PROFITABLE  CALVES 

DR.  LEGEAR’S 
CALF  VITAMINS, 

DR.  LE6EAr3Sm^TSTo!^^ 


•Sit rjfguSL 
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Livestock  and  Dairy 


Wheat  for  Fattening  Steers 

I  have  plenty  of  home  grown 
wheat  to  feed  to  some  steers  I  want 
to  fatten.  Is  it  as  good  to  use  as 
corn?  If  so,  how  should  it  be  fed? 
Should  it  be  ground?  How  does 
wheat  compare  with  barley  and  oats 
as  a  feed  for  fattening  steers? 

Clarion  Co.,  Pa.  c.  J.  K. 

Wheat  makes  an  excellent  feed  to 
use  for  fattening  steers,  and  has  a 
somewhat  higher  feed  value  than 
corn,  oats  and  barley.  However,  there 
are  some  things  which  should  be  ob¬ 
served  when  It  is  used  as  all  or  most 
of  the  grain  ration.  It  is  best  to 
have  wheat  coarsely  ground  for 
feeding  to  cattle.  When  used  as  the 
only  grain,  the  steers  should  be 
brought  to  a  full  feed  very  gradu¬ 
ally.  If  there  is  any  tendency  for 
them  to  go  off  feed  or  scour,  their 
wheat  ration  should  be  reduced.  It  is 
better  to  mix  ground  wheat  with 
either  ground  corn,  ground  barley,  or 
ground  oats  for  feeding  purposes. 
Wheat  can  be  used  to  form  up  to  75 
per  cent  of  the  grain  feed  with  little 
or  no  danger  of  causing  any  digestive 
upsets. 

Feeding  tests  show  that  wheat  is 
worth  about  16  per  cent  more  than 
barley  and  oats,  and  eight  per  cent 
more  than  corn,  for  feed  to  fatten 
steers.  When  mixed  with  the  other 
feed,  grains,  as  mentioned,  wheat  is 
worth  about  two  per  cent  more  as 
a  fattening  feed  than  when  fed 
alone.  Wheat  has  a  higher  protein 
content  than  either  corn,  oats  or 
barley.  As  a  consequence  the  amount 
of  protein  supplement  commonly 
used  for  steers  can  be  reduced  from 
around  10  per  cent  to  eight  or  nine 
per  cent  depending  on  the  kind  of 
hay  being  fed;  use  less  protein 
supplement  with  a  legume  hay.  On 
the  basis  of  these  comparisons  it  can 
be  seen  that,  for  feeding  purposes 
with  fattening  cattle,  wheat  can  be 
fed  profitably  if  it  is  not  more  than 
about  eight  per  cent  higher  in  price 
per  ton  than  corn  or  not  more  than  16 
per  cent  higher  than  barley  or  oats. 

When  selling  home  grown  wheat 
and  then  buying  other  grains  for 
feeding  purposes,  it  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  cost  of  selling,  in¬ 
cluding  delivery  and  laborv  must  be 
compared  to  the  purchase  cost  of  the 
other  grains,  plus  any  additional  cost 
for  their  hauling  and  handling. 

Possible  Cause  of  “X” 
Disease 

Are  there  any  new  findings  about 
the  cattle  ailment  called  “X”  dis¬ 
ease  ?  j.  L.  B. 

The  Germans  have  recently  found 
the  reason,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
reasons,  why  their  cattle  got  a  mys¬ 
terious  ailment  called  “X”  disease. 
Writing  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
Dr.  Kurt  Wagener  of  the  Veterinary 
College  in  Hanover,  Germany,  says 
that  a  commercial  wood  preserva¬ 
tive  was  responsible  for  153  recent 
cattle  deaths  in  that  country. 

All  of  the  affected  cattle  had  been 
housed  in  buildings  treated  with  the 
preservative  or  had  eaten  hay  kept 
in  similarly  treated  lofts.  A  major 
symptom  was  a  thickening  and 
wrinkling  of  the  hide,  making  the 
animals  look  as  though  they  had 
elephant  skin.  These  symptoms  were 
identical  with  those  seen  in  United 
States  cattle  affected  with  “X”  dis¬ 
ease,  also  called  hyperkeratosis  be¬ 
cause  of  the  thickening  effect  on  the 
skin. 

German  veterinarians  feel  certain 
that  the  preservative  contained  some 
unknown  poisonous  ingredient,  but 
they  have  not  yet  identified  it. 
Meanwhile,  veterinarians  in  this 
country  are  still  trying  to  crack  the 
“X”  disease  mystery  in  American 
cattle  herds. 


Citrus  Pulp  vs.  Ensilage 

How  much  citrus  pulp  must  I  feed 
to  replace  good  quality  ensilage? 

Chenango  Co.,  N.  Y.  a.  g. 

Dried  citrus  pulp  contains  approxi¬ 
mately  92  per  cent  dry  matter,  2.3 
per  cent  digestible  protein,  and  75.6 
per  cent  total  digestible  nutrients. 
Good  quality  corn  silage  averages 
containing  about  27  per  cent  dry 
matter,  1.2  per  cent  digestible  protein, 
and  18  per  cent  total  digestible  nu¬ 
trients.  It  can  be  seen  therefore  that, 


in  terms  of  total  digestible  nutrients 
(t.  d.  n.),  dried  citrus  pulp  is  worth 
approximately  four  times  that  of 
corn  silage.  In  other  words,  it  would 
take  only  about  25  pounds  of  dried 
citrus  pulp  to  replace  100  pounds  of 
corn  silage  in  terms  of  feeding  value. 

If  dried  citrus  pulp  is  moistened  to 
the  approximate  extent  of  corn 
silage,  it  will  then  contain,  in  terms 
of  poundage,  about  one  half  the 
amount  of  digestible  protein  of  corn 
silage,  and  slightly  less  t.  d.  n. 

In  terms  of  feeding  value,  dried 
citrus  pulp  is  about  comparable  with 
dried  beet  pulp.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  as  palatable  as  either  corn 
silage  or  beet  pulp,  and  therefore 
should  be  added  to  the  ration  gradu¬ 
ally. 


Coney  Islands  or  Pork  Hots 

Would  like  to  have  you  send  me 
the  formula  for  making  Coney 
Islands.  Please  give  the  amount  of 
seasoning  and  meat  used.  h.  l.  m. 

Coney  Islands,  also  known  as  pork 
hots,  are  made  from  pork  ground 


fine.  The  best  grade  contains  only 
pork;  however,  sometimes  10  per  cent 
of  lean  beef  is  ground  fine  and  mixed 
with  the  pork.  The  amount  of  sea¬ 
soning  usually  used  is  one  pound  of 
fine  salt,  and  six  ounces  of  ground 
pepper  for  each  100  pounds  of  meat. 
If  sage  is  desired  add  six  ounces  to 
each  100  pounds  of  meat.  Mix  well, 
stuff  in  casings  and  tie  in  desired 
lengths.  Coneys  should  always  be 
thoroughly  cooked  before  being 
eaten,  because  raw  or  partly  cooked 
pork  may  contain  certain  disease  pro¬ 
ducing  organisms,  such  as  trichinae 
and  Brucella  abortus  (undulant  fever 
germ) . 


Breeds  of  Sheep 

What  are  considered  to  be  the 
leading  breeds  of  sheep  in  the  United 
States?  l.  t.  s. 

The  leading  breeds  of  sheep,  by 
classes,  in  the  United  States  are; 
Medium  -  wool  or  mutton  type  — 
Southdown,  Suffolk,  Shropshire, 
Hampshire,  Oxford,  Dorset,  Cheviot, 
Corriedale  and  Tunis.  Others  in  this 
class,  not  so  well  known  but  increas¬ 
ing  some  in  popularity,  are  the 
Columbia,  Romedale  and  Panama. 
Fine-wool  type,  also  good  for  mutton 
—  C-Merino  (smooth  bodied,  De- 
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laine),  B-Merino  and  Rambouillet. 
The  old  type  A-Merino,  carrying 
heavy  folds  or  wrinkles  in  the  skin, 
but  a  noted  producer  of  top  quality 
fleece,  has  largely  been  superseded 
by  the  more  meaty  type  of  Merinos 
mentioned.  Long-wool  type  —  Cots- 
wold,  English  and  Border  Leicester 
and  Lincoln. 

Extra  Teats  on  Heifer 

We  have  a  heifer  around  six 
months  old  and  have  just  discovered 
she  has  six  teats.  Can  you  tell  me  if 
this  will  make  any  difference  in  her 
milking?  Would  you  advise  us  to  get 
rid  of  her  or  keep  her?  We  wanted 
her  for  a  milk  cow.  Do  you  know  of 
any  other  case  like  this?  u.  f.  k. 

It  is  a  common  occurrence  for 
heifers  to  have  extra  teats.  If  they 
are  small  and  placed  so  that  they  do 
not  interfere  with  milking,  they  can 
be  left  on  the  udder.  Such  super¬ 
numerary  teats  usually  are  not 
functional.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they 
have  a  tendency  to  become  function¬ 
al  or  interfere  with  milking,  it  is 
advisable  to  have  them  removed 
surgically.  This  should  be  done  only 
by  a  veterinary  surgeon;  the  oper¬ 
ation  should  be  pei'formed  when  the 
female  is  dry.  Such  operation  is  not 
difficult  nor  unduly  expensive. 
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WHEN  A  MAN  MAKES  HIS  LIVING 
MILKING  COWS,  THE  RIGHT  MACHINE 
CAN  SPELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN 
PROFIT  AND  LOSS 
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THAT'S  WHY  SO  MANY 
THOUSANDS  OF  FARMERS 
INSIST  ON  GENUINE 


Neighbors  tell  neighbors,  "It  will 
pay  you  well  to  switch  to  SURGE" 
. .  .  so  .  .  .  in  1951  Surge  Service 
Dealers  are  out  fighting  the  roads 
to  get  a  new  SURGE  milker  to  a 
man  who  wants  one  right  now! 

If  you  milk  cows  for  a  living, 
ask  your  Surge  Service  Dealer  to 
come  out  and  show  you  how  SURGE 
can  make  yours  a  better  living. 


©  Copyrights  951,  Bobion  6ro».  Co. 


BABSON  BROS.  CO.  of  N.Y. 
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Market  News  and  Prices 


FOR  MORE  FULL  MILK  CANS 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  October  22,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  City  Office  of  the  New 
York  State  Department  of  Agricult¬ 
ure  and  Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New 
York  13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  were 
moderate  to  liberal.  Demand  slow  for 
fowls  and  pullets.  Moderate  for  fry¬ 
ers  and  caponettes.  The  market  was 
generally  week  at  the  close. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Nearby 
and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl  — • 
Black,  6-7  lbs.  carried  28-30  cents; 
6-7  lbs.  29-30  cents,  some  low  25 
cents;  Leghorn,  21-29  cents.  Pullets — 
Cross,  3*4-4  lbs.  35  cents;  Fryers — 
Cross,  31-32  cents,  ord.  qual.  28-30 
cents;  Rock,  34-35  cents.  Caponettes 
— Rock,  4-41/2  lbs.  1  load  39-40  cents; 
314-4  lbs.  32-34  cents,  rough  30  cents; 
Cross,' 4-4 14  lbs.  35-36  cents.  Turkeys 
— Young  Hens,  Bronze  49  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
at  the  Washington  St.  Wholesale  Dis¬ 
trict  were  moderate.  Trading  was 
fair.  Apples  were  steady.  Hudson 
Valley  —  Apples,  (U.  S.  No.  1  unless 
otherwise  stated)  McIntosh  3  in.  up 
eastern  box  $2.25,  2%  in.  min.  $1.50- 
2.00,  214  in.  min.  and  up  $1.50-2.25. 
Cortland  3  in.  min.  $1.50-1.75,  2% 
in.  min.  $1.50,  214  in.  min.  $1.25-1.50; 
Delicious  3  in.  up  $2.50-3.00,  214  in. 
min.  $2.00-2.50;  Northwestern  Green¬ 
ings  214  in.  min.  $1.25;  Romes  2%  in. 
up  $1.50,  214  in.  min.  $1.00-1.25; 
Opalescents  3  in.  up  $2.00-2.25,  2% 
in.  min  $1.50-1.75.  Grapes  —  Concord 
12  qt.  bskt.  65-75  cents;  Western 
N.  Y.  Concord  12  qt.  bskt.  $1.00-1.15. 
Oswego  Sec.  Pears  —  Seckel  14  bu. 
bskt.  $2.50-2.75,  fair  qual.  $1.75- 
2.25;  Hudson  Valley,  Seckel  bu.  bskt. 
$3.50-3.75,  few  $4.00;  Kieffers  bu. 
box  $2.00-2.25. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  moder¬ 
ate.  Trading  was  fair.  Cauliflower 
sold  at  slightly  lower  prices.  Cabbage 
was  dull.  Other  commodities  were 
about  steady.  Western  N.  Y.  Cab¬ 
bage  —  Domestic  Round  and  Danish 
50  lb.  sk.  $1.25;  Red  $1.25-1.50;  Hud¬ 
son  Valley,  Domestic  Round  and 
Danish  cantaloupe  crt.  75  cents- 
$1.00;  Danish  50  lb.  sk.  75  cents- 
$1.25.  Catskill  Sec.  Cauliflower — crt. 
$1.00-1.25.  Western  Sec.  Celery  — 
.Golden  Heart  ind.  washed  wirebound 
crts.  2 J4  doz.  $2.25-2.50;  3  doz.  $2.50- 
2.75;  4  doz.  $2.25-3.00.  Orange  Co. 
Onions — Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $1.75-1.90, 
few-  $2.00,  .poor  50  cents.  Oswego- 
Elba  Sec.  Yellow  50  lb.  sk.  $2.15-2.25, 
some  $2.00.  Long  Island  Potatoes — 
Katahdin  and  Green  Mf.  U.  S.  No. 
1,  size  “A”  100  lb.  sk.  $3.15-3.30,  few 
$3.40;  size  “B”  $1.15-1.25;  50  lb.  sk. 
$1.55-1.75,  mostly  $1.50-1.65;  Cob¬ 
blers  U.  S.  No.  1,  .size  “A”  100  lb. 
sk.  $3.10-3.15.  Hudson  Valley  Squash 
—  Acorn  and  Butternut  bu.  bskt. 
$1.00. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Egg  Market  were  moderate.  Demand 
slow.  Market  unsettled.  Large  Whites 
per  doz.:  72-73  cents;  lge.  browns  69- 
70  cents;  medium  whites  and  browns 
53-54  cents;  pullet  whites  42  cents; 
browns  39-40  cents;  Pee  Wee  whites 
and  browns  34  cents. 


Country  Dressed  Calves — Receipts 
were  liberal.  Demand  rather  slow. 
Market  generally  steady  on  top 
grades,  but  dull  and  weaker  on  small 
bobs  and  lightweight  calves.  Per  lb.: 
choice  56-58  cents,  occasionally  high 
60  cents;  fair  to  good  40-55  cents; 
small  bobs  31-36  cents. 

Hay  —  Three  strand  wirebound 
bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1951  crop) 
No.  1  $40-42,  No.  2  $32-38,  No.  3 
$28-29. 

Note:  Complete  report  on  any  mar¬ 
ket  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 

Phila.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  October  22,  1951, 

furnished  by  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  2V2 
in.  up.  Pa.  Staymans  some  fair  $1.50t 
2.00,  best  Reds  «$3.00,  Delicious  fair 
$1.50,  Red  Delicious  $2.00-2.50, 
Golden  Del.  $2.00,  Jonathans  $2.25, 
Smokehouse  $1.50,  poorer  various 
varietie  75  cents-$1.00.  Pa.  boxes, 
wrpd.  Delicious  88-113s  U.  S.  Fey. 
$2.50-2.75.  Cabbage  —  Pa.  50  lb.  sks. 
Danish  $1.25-1.50,  mostly  $1.25,  ord. 
fair  75  cents-$1.00,  1%  bu.  crts.  green 
$1.50,  few  $1.75.  N.  J.  50  lb.  sks. 
Danish  1  mark  $1.50,  fair  to  ord.  75 
cents-$1.10.  Cauliflower  —  Crates  12s 
N.  J.  some  fair  $1.00-1.50,  mostly 
$1.25.  L.  I.  $1.50-1.85.  Celery  —  Pa. 
stalks  Pascal  $1.00-1.15.  N.  J.  hearts 
Pascal  75  cents,  best  wrpd.  $1.15, 
Golden  best  wrpd.  $1.15.  Eggplant — 
N.  J.  bushels  mostly  ord.  to  fair 
$1.50-2.00,  mostly  $1.50,  many  poor¬ 
er  75  cents-$1.00.  Lettuce — N.  J.  std. 
crts.  Iceberg  24s,  mostly  fair  qual. 
soft  $2.00-2.75,  mostly  $2.00-2.25, 
poorer  $1.50-1.75:  Romaine  $1.00- 
1.50,  mostly  $1.25.  Mushrooms — Pa. 
4  qt.  bskt.  some  fair  $1.25-1.50, 
mostly  $h25-1.35.  Peppers  —  N.  J. 
mostly  small-med.  ord.  fair  Calif.  W. 
$1.00-1.50,  low  75  cents;  other  Bull- 
nose  65  cents-$1.00.  Va.  Calif.  W. 
med.-lge.  $2.00-2.25,  .some  $2.50. 
Potatoes— Katahdins  U.  S.  No.  1 — Pa. 
some  size  A  and  poorly  graded  50  lb. 
sks.  $1.60-1.75,  mostly  $1.60-1.65,  100 
lb.  sks.  $3.25,  low  $3.00,  poorer  $2.50- 
2.75.  N.  J.  some  85  per  cent  U.  S.  No. 
1  50  lb.  sks.  $1.50-1.60,  100  lb.  sks. 
$3.25,  poorer  $2.50.  L.  I.  50  lb.  sks. 
size  A  2  in.  min.  $1.70-1.75.  Sweet 
Potatoes  —  N.  J.  %  bskt.  Jersey  type 
yellows  and  reds  $1.25-1.75,  few  best 
$2.00,  ord.  $1.00. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by  Mass. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  October  22, 
1951. 

Apples — Cortlands  2*4  in.  up,  best 
$1.50-1.75;  McIntosh  2*4  in.  up,  bpst 
$1.85-2.25.  Beets — 18  bchs.  best  $1.00. 
Cabbage — 18  hds.  best  green  85-90 
cents;  Savoy  85  cents-$1.00;  Chinese 
75-85  cents.  Carrots  18  bchs.  best 
$1.00.,  Cauliflower  mostly  65  cents, 
crts.  $1.25.  Celery  —  best  $1.25. 
Lettuce  —  Boston  type,  18  hds.  most¬ 
ly  75  cents-$1.00.  Onions  —  Pioneer 
Valley  —  50  lbs.  regular  $1.75, 

Spanish  $2.00.  Potatoes  —  100  lbs. 
mostly  $3.00,  50  lbs.  best  $1.60. 

Spinach  —  Savoy  mostly  50-65  cents. 


STOP  THESE  DISEASE-BREEDING 
DESTROYERS  THIS  MODERN  WAY 

“.  .  .  Every  RAT  gone!"  .  .  . 
"unbelievable”  . . .  "worked  like 
magic” — that’s  what  thankful 
farmers,  shop  owners  and  others 
tell  us  after  using  modern 
d-CON. 


d-CON 

destroys  MICE 

and  RATS 

MONEY-BACK 
GUARANTEE 


d-CON  WILL  DESTROY  RATS  AND  MICE  ON 
YOUR  PROPERTY  OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

d-CON  is  new— different— lets  rats  eat  themselves  to 
death.  Just  set  it  out  where  the  rats  can  get  it — they  eat— 


RELATIVELY  SAFE  TO  PETS,  LIVESTOCK 
and  HUMANS  WHEN  USED  AS  DIRECTED 


d-CON  is  clean — easy  to  handle — easy  to  use  and  results 
are  sure.  Not  a  violent  poison,  but  relatively  safe  to 
humans,  pets  and  livestock  >vhen  fed  according  to  direc¬ 
tions  . . .  and  tests  prove  that  it  gets  the  rats  every  time 
Rats  breed  filth  and  disease,  eat  and  destroy  your  prop¬ 
erty.  They  multipy  with  alarming  speed.  But  now, 
with  d-CON  you  can  destroy  them  and  with  continued 
feeding  keep  them  under  control. 

YOU  OUTSMART  THE  RATS  WITH  d-CON 

d-CON  is  a  tested  and  proven  product.  <  O  g 
Comes  with  an  iron-clad  money-back  guar-  *  M 
antee.  Enough  for  the  average  farm,  only  . .  Mm 

UNITED  ENTERPRISES 

531  Webster  Avenue  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


come  back  for  more — and  a  few  days  of  feeding 
spells  their  doom.  Hundreds  of  tests,  millions  off 
users  proved  it.  Thai’s  why  we  sell  it  with  a 
money-back  guarantee. 


United  Enterprises,  Dep’t  R N - 1 05 1 
531  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 
Please  ship  immediately  <f-con  WARFARIN  concen¬ 
trate  on  your  money-back  guarantee. 

O  Ship  C.O.D.  I'll  pay  $2.98  plus  C.O.D.  postage. 
□  I  enclose  $2.98.  Please  send  postpaid. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. 
CITY _ 


STATE 


RED 


ROSE  DAIRY  FEEDS 


•  To  get  more  milk,  balance  your  roughage  with  a 
feed  that  fits  the  need. 


Why  guess  — when  our  leaflet  "COMMON-SENSE 
DAIRY  RATIONS”,  shows  what  feed  for  each 
need^.  Get  it  at  your  Eshelman  distributor,  or  write 
us  direct. 


RED  ROSE  DAIRY  FEEDS  are  developed  from 
recorded  experiments  conducted  for  years  at  the 
Red  Rose  Experimental  Farms,  and  are  carefully 
rechecked  for  economical  increased  production. 

What  all  this  means  to  the  dairyman  is  shown  by 
the  experience  of  Gerard  King,  Ballston  Spa,  New 
York,  whose  purebred  King  Crest  Ayrshire  herd  has 


Mr.  King  feeds 

RED 
RED 
RED 


ROSE  CALF  STARTER 
ROSE  DAIRY  FEED  and 
ROSE  FITTING  RATION 


u 


•  The  Ayrshire  Breeders  Association  reports  (July 
21,  1951)  two  King  Crest  successive  monthly  herd 
averages  of 

1146  lbs.  of  4.5%  Milk— 51  lbs.  Butterfat 
1127  lbs.  of  4.6%  Milk — 52  lbs.  Butterfat 
This  ranks  his  herd  "among  the  nation’s  leading  pro¬ 
ducing  Ayrshire  herds  in  the  5  to  15  cow  division.’* 

At  both  Saratoga  and  Rensselaer  County  Fairs,  the 
King  Crest  Herd  won  top  honors  in  so  many  classifi¬ 
cations  that  Mr.  King  received  the  exhibitor’s  medal 
for  the  most  prize  winnings  on  individual  animals. 


Four  of  the  well-bred,  well-fed  King  Crest  Ayrshires 


1842  —  JOHN  W. 


&  SONS  —  1951 


MILLS:  LANCASTER,  PA.  •  YORK,  PA.  •  CIRC  LEVI  LLE,  OHIO  •  TAMPA,  FLA.  •  SANFORD,  N.  C 


DISTRIBUTORS  FROM  MAINE  TO  FLORIDA—  OHIO  TO  THE  ATLANTIC 
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nratts,  laying 

MASH 

CUP  AND  MAIL  COUPON  TODAY 

I 

|  PRATT  FOOD  CO.f  Dopl.  LM-195 

|  1 30  Walnut  Street,  Phila.  6,  Pa. 

I  Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  your  booklet,  "High 
I  Egg-Profits  for  Life.” 

I 

|  Name - — — 

I  Address - — 

I  City. - State - . 


Hybrid  Corn  Studies 

The  investigations  of  Dr.  L.  J. 
Higgins  of  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment,  concerning  hybrid  corn  in  New 
Hampshire,  present  the  findings  that 
hybrid  corn  has  justly  increased  in 
popularity  because  it  yields  higher 
than  open-pollinated  corn.  It  is  also 
subject  to  less  stalk  breakage  in  the 
field  due  to  stronger  stalks  and 
better  roots,  and  in  addition  is  more 
resistant  to  both  insect  and  plant  dis¬ 
eases. 

In  order  to  find  out  what  hybrid 
corn  varieties  are  best  suited  for  New 
Hampshire,  Dr.  Higgins  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  recently  conducted  variety 
tests  in  various  parts  of  the  State,  as 
well  as  at  the  State  station.  Cornell 
29-3  proved  to  be  the  best  for  a  high- 
yielding,  early  silage  and  late  grain 
hybrid  corn.  Wisconsin  692  was  also 
outstanding  in  yields.  Of  the  Ohio 
varieties,  Ohio  M-15  was  the  best, 
proving  better  than  Ohio  K-24  be¬ 
cause  of  the  slender  stalks  of  the 
latter.  For  grain  purposes,  the  corn 
hybrids  that  mature  in  medium- 
length  seasons,  from  110  to  120  days, 
such  as  the  Wisconsin  hybrids,  desig¬ 
nated  as  Wis.  200,  300  and  400,  gave 
good  returns.  However,  Mass.  62  was 
again  superior  in  this  grain  group. 

The  highest  recqrded  yields  of 
silage  corn  in  New  Hampshire,  inci¬ 
dent  to  these  tests  at  Durham,  were 
two  Connecticut  Station  sweet-dent 
hybrids,  developed  by  Dr.  D.  F. 
Jones,  which  produced  averages  of 
over  11,000  pounds  of  dry  matter  per 
%cre  (generally  9,000  pounds  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  high  yield).  It  should  be 
mentioned  that,  although  sweet- 
dent  hybrids  are  high  silage  yielders, 
they  should  not  be  used  as  grain 
corns,  according  to  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  tests  because  of  the  presence  of 
hard  kernels  on  the  ear. 

And  so,  amid  the  Granite  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire,  farmers  are  obtain¬ 
ing  the  best  there  is  to  know  about 
what’s  new  in  farming. 


Start  NowHNimrPoPuiM 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  In  two  years  Instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — 'Sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  82  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW  Dominant  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin: 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 

INCREASED 
OUTPUT 

1951  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  in 
Chlcken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 
day.  FREE  CATALOG  describes  them  and  WENE  R.O.P. 
SIRED  BREEDS  for  laying  in  full.  WRITE  TODAY. 


.CATALOG 
BRINGS 
DETAILS 


WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  M-3 


VINELAND,  N.  J. 


THAT’S  WHY 

PAYS  ! 


Poultrymen  who  follow  Pratts  pro¬ 
gram  of  "Life-Span”  Nutrition 
increase  egg  income  per  layer  sub¬ 
stantially. 

And  not  by  accident  either! 

For  this  program  .  .  .  properly  fol¬ 
lowed  through  .  .  .  starts  when  the 
hen,  herself,  is  an  unborn  chick  in 
the  egg — and  feeds  her  for  top  pro¬ 
duction  from  that  time  on. 

Birds  so  fed  have  more  of  "what  it 
takes”  to  produce  extra  dollars  of 
egg  income. 

And  they  should.  For  all  through 


their  lives  Pratt  Feeds  prepare  them  for 
a  "LIFE-TIME”  of  high  production. 

So  put  your  flock  on  Pratts  Laying 
Mash  and  get  started  on  the  "Life- 
Span”  Program. 

You’ll  find  the  ready  availability  of 
the  nutrients  in  Pratts  Laying  Mash 
helps  stimulate  immediate  produc¬ 
tion  while  the  "Life-Span”  Program 
builds  up  future  profits. 

See  your  dealer.  Ask  him  about 
Pratts  Feeds  and  Pratts  Feeding 
Program.  We  think  you,  too,  will  be 
dollars  ahead  if  you  will. 


Amid  the  Granite  Hills  of 
New  Hampshire 

(Continued  from  Page  660 

Cobalt  Needs  of  Livestock 

In  talking  over  various  livestock 
nutritional  problems  with  Dr.  H.  A. 
Keener  of  the  research  department, 
we  were  in  agreement  that  both  soil 
and  water  mineral  differences,  even 
on  adjoining  farms,  will  greatly  in¬ 
fluence  the  needs  of  animals  for  cer¬ 
tain  mineral  elements.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration,  it  has  been  observed  that 
where  deficiencies  of  cobalt  and 
magnesium,  as  well  as  some  of  the 
other  minerals,  exist,  they  may  be 
one  of  the  underlying  causes  of  vari¬ 
ous  animal  ailments.  When  such 
deficiencies  occur  in  the  feed  and 
water,  there  is  usually  a  correspond¬ 
ing  favorable  response  when  the 
needed  elements  are  supplied  in  ade¬ 
quate  and  proper  amounts,  but  on 
farms  where  such  deficiencies  do  not 
exist,  there  is  no  such  favorable  re¬ 
sponse. 

In  order  to  determine  the  amount 
of  cobalt  which  growing  dairy  cattle 
can  consume  continuously  with 
safety  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  Dr.  Keener  and  his  associates 
recently  carried  on  some  tests.  It  was 
found  that  growing  dairy  cattle  can 
consume  up  to  50  mg.  of  cobalt  daily, 
for  each  100  pounds  of  body  weight, 
in  the  form  of  cobaltus  sulfate,  ap¬ 
parently  indefinitely  without  injury. 
However,  amounts  in  excess  of  this 
might  be  harmful  to  most  individ¬ 
uals,  such  as  causing  an  abnormal 
increase  in  hemoglobin  and  increased 
red  cell  volume  of  the  blood. 

In  a  recent  study  of  cobalt  de¬ 
ficiencies  in  sheep,  these  same  in¬ 
vestigators  found  that  there  was  a 
widespread  deficiency.  While  only 
borderline  cases  of  such  deficiencies 
were  mostly  encountered,  neverthe¬ 
less,  when  such  animals  were  proper¬ 
ly  treated  with  cobalt,  their  increase 
in  weight  was  two  and  a  half  times 
that  of  comparable  controls  which 
had  received  no  cobalt.  It  was  es¬ 
pecially  noted  that  such  cobalt  de¬ 
ficiencies  frequently  result  from  the 
feeding  of  hay  low  in  cobalt  content, 
and  this  unfortunately  seems  to  be 
very  prevalent  in  New  Hampshire. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  same  con¬ 
dition  probably  prevails  in  many 
other  Northeastern  States,  but  its 
potentialities  have  not  as  yet  been 
determined.  Such  borderline  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  minerals  are  unquestion¬ 
ably  far  more  frequent  than  is 
generally  realized. 


November  3,  1951 


of  NEPPCO 

egg  to  chick  show 

Martin’s  concentration  on  producing  chicks 
of  far  superior  quality  pays  off!  Martin’s- 
Nichols  Chicks,  by  winning  top  honors 
over  59  entries  from  13  states,  have  proven 
the  value  of  our  quality  program. 

Martin  quality  starts  with  breeding 
flocks  of  first  generation  Nichols  stock. 
Flock  owners  are*  paid  extra  bonus  based 
on  chick  quality.  It  takes  better  than  av¬ 
erage  chicks  to  make  money  today.  Place 
your  order  now  for  Martin-Nichol’s  chicks 
of  proven  premium  quality.  Free  catalog 
on  request. 

MARTIN-NICHOLS 
BREEDING  STOCK 

Get  the  odvantage  of  Nichols 
genetics  through  Martin's  — 
Nichols  first  generation  stock. 

Write  for  free  folders  describ¬ 
ing  the  10  points  of  Martin- 
Nichols  superiority. 

Guaranteed  Pa.  -  U.  S.  Approved 

Livability  Pullorum  clean 

Martin’s  Hatchery  Poultry  Farms 

4  miles  west  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  on  U.S.  route  30 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES  •  BARRED  CROSSES 


BROWER 


WORLDS  LARGEST 
LINE  OF  BATTERIES 


Starting,  Growing 
Finishing,  Laying 

Capacities  from  40 
broilers  or  fryers 
per  month  to  10,000 
weekly.  Rigid,  scien¬ 
tific  construction  that 
saves  feed,  labor,  and 
will  produce  delicious 
battery-raised  broilers  in  7  to  10  weeks. 

Write  today  for  Brower  battery  catalog.  Learn 
how  YOU  can  make  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  monthly  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
fryers.  Unlimited  demand  from  stores,  hotels, 
restaurants,  taverns,  clubs. 

BROWER  MFG.  CO.  •  Box  3181  •  Quincy,  Ill. 


World’s  Largest  Line  of  Poultry  Supplies 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


100K  LIKE  WOOD 

Shippsd  Anywhsrs 
Easily  Eraetad 

• 

Steel  Buildings  for  All 
Purpoaaa 

Write  for  Folder 


w  rue  for 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  sei  2nd  St..  Haefcsnsaefc.  N.  J. 


CHAf»r 


parMS  Chicks 


PULLETS 


I  I  WHITE  LEGHORNS.  RED  -  ROCK 

I  I  CROSSES,  NEW  HAMPSHIRES.  N.  Y.- 

I  mv  A  I  0.  S.  Approved.  Write  for  Folder. 

I  AW. *  1  744  WARREN  STREET 

CHAPMAN  FARMS.  GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

New  Hampshire*.  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross.  Black  Sex- 
Links.  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking-  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 

SQUABS  14. 

Ready  to  EAT  in  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
diroctions.  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Rais#  your  own  meat.  Yes. 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY,  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


_  BROILER  CHICKS  SIX  CENTS  EACH  - 

LATE  DECEMBER  TO  MARCH  DELIVERY 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS, _ MONTEREY.  MASS. 

TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 

CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Babbits,  Pigeons  to  New 
DDla  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  IMS. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INB. 

Dent.  20.  Live  Peultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City,  M.Y. 

n  A  nrr*  AITO  Without  obligation,  writa  for 
f*  ZJ  I  H  /V  I  \  Information  on  steps  to  take 

I  /I  Il4lIlL/io  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Atty. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLOG..  WASHINGTON  I.  O.  0> 
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the  best  out  of  your  birds  on.y 
bred  into  them  right  from  the 
start.  Jim  Warren’s  scientific  breeding  program 
assures  you  foundation  flocks  that#  originate  from 
a  long  and  famous  line  of  prize  winners.  Which¬ 
ever  you  choose  —  WARREN  REDS  or  WARREN 
HAMPS  —  you  get  a  big  plus  value  in  every  bird. 


1930  8C0RES 

Farmingdala  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years,  llighest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 
tained  in  this  contest  —  3660  eggs. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  —  High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Pen. 

1949  C0NTE8T  SCORES 

NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
also  won  In  1988). 

STOllRS,  Conn.  —  New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  S.  Contests. 

FAItMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 


Warren  Reds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  are  contest  proven  —  field  prove*  — 
have  been  (or  many  years.  Whether  you  buy  eae 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  gat 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  Quality 
that  consistently  scores  to  heavily  in  laying  con¬ 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  8ETTLE  FOR  LESSt 


R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 


Mass.  •  U.  8.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J  .  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Maas. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Year: 


BRED  TO  “TAKE  IT5 


Our  belief  is  that  a  big  bird  withstands  the 
rigors  of  production  a  great  deal  better  than  a 
small  one.  In  our  selection  program,  we  are  care¬ 
ful  to  see  that  all  Reliable  Reds  have  the  body 
size  necessary  for  high  producers. 

Our  1950  average  body  weight  was  6.84  lbs. 
per  bird.  Our  faith  in  the  "big  bird  has  been 
justified  by  the  high  laying  house  '-livability 
that  we  showed  for  1950. 

When  Reliable  Reds  take  over,  they  can 

“take  it'\  ,  .  ,  . 

Write  for  complete  data. 


RALPH  H. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  ‘of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean, 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


'  Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

%-Libt  SP1ZZERINKTUM 


Our  Customers,  Friends 
Need  Not  Read  This  Ad! 

Those  who  have  seen  Christie's 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 

_ an  "all-purpose"  bird  where  quality 

is  found  in  quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  6  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  every  one 
we  use  us  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacement  stock  to  a 
brooding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc.,  Box  60,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approseu-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 

KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS,  N.  Y. 


The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Broilers  Raised  in  Rabbit 
Hutches 

We  have  some  old  rabbit  hutches, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  broilers 
could  be  satisfactorily  raised  in 
them?  We  could  also  raise  the  broil¬ 
ers  in  another  place,  discarding  the 
hutches  for  this  purpose,  just  which¬ 
ever  you  think  best.  f.  d.  m.. 

Litchfield  Co.,  Conn.  - 

There  is  no  reason  why  you  can¬ 
not  rear  broilers  successfully  in 
rabbit  hutches,  providing  you  allow 
about  one  square  foot  of  floor  space 
for  each  bird  to  be  matured  at  the 
age  of  10  weeks.  However,  I  think 
you  would  be  just  as  well  off  to 
raise  them  on  the  floor,  discarding 
the  hutches,  particularly  if  you  ex¬ 
pect  to  ship  the  birds  to  market. 
Battery  grown  broilers  are  very 
tender  and  must  be  marketed  locally 
so  that  they  do  not  have  to  be  trans¬ 
ported  any  distance. 

Also,  one  is  likely  to  run  into  more 
disease  problems  when  birds  are 
raised  in  batteries  than  when  they 
are  grown  under  floor  conditions. 
Habits  of  picking  and  cannibalism 
may  be  more  prevalent  in  the  batter¬ 
ies  and,  by  having  the  birds  constant¬ 
ly  on  wire,  leg  disorders  and  blisters 
along  the  keel  frequently  develop. 


New  Oats  for  Chickens 

We  have  some  new  oats  and  the 
chickens  eat  it  well.  It  seems  to 
agree  with  them,  but  some  say  that 
only  clipped  oats  should  be  fed  to 
chickens.  Is  this  true?  p.  p. 

Oswego  Co.,  N.  Y. 

New  oats,  well  cured  and  dry,  may 
be  fed  in  any  quantity  desired.  On 
general  principles,  I  think  chickens 
should  tpe  fed  a  mixture  of  grains 
rather  than  one  grain  alone,  al¬ 
though,  if  the  mash  is  properly  ad¬ 
justed,  corn,  oats  or  wheat  may  be 
fed  separately  without  fear  of  detri¬ 
mental  results.  Oats  do  not  need  to 
be  clipped  for  poultry  use.  Your 
chickens  have  proven  this.  If  the  oats 
are  of  poor  quality,  clipping  may  be 
desirable  but  if  your  birds  are  eat¬ 
ing  the  unclipped  oats,  you  need  not 
resort  to  the  extra  expense  of  clip¬ 
ping. 


Grain  and  Dairy  Feed  for 
Chickens 

Have  a  lot  of  home  raised  grain, 
including  cob-corn,  wheat  and 
alfalfa,  which  I  can  mix  with  com¬ 
mercial  dairy  feed  for  my  chickens. 
Would  this  be  good  to  use  and,  if  so, 
how  much?  c.  j.  c. 

New  Castle  Co.,  Delaware 

Your  combination  of  cob-corn, 
wheat,  alfalfa  and  commercial  dairy 
feed  will  not  work  out  any  too  well 
for  poultry,  at  least  not  over  too 
long  a  time.  Such  a  mixture  might 
be  used  with  a  few  birds  that  had 
the  run  of  the  farm,  but  even  then 
a  better  and  more  profitable  prac¬ 
tice  would  be  to  buy  a  poultry  mash 
for  laying  fowls,  and  then  feed  the 
corn  and  wheat  once  a  day,  about  10 
pounds  per  100  birds  at  this  season. 


Pullets  Need  Laying  Mash 

My  White  Leghorn  pullets,  five 
months  old,  are  beginning  to  molt. 
What  is  the  reason?  I  feed  them  a 
growing  mixture,  and  cracked  corn 
and  wheat  for  scratch  grain.  m.h.c. 

Northampton  Co.,  Pa. 

White  Leghorn  pullets  five  months 
old  may  normally  be  expected  to 
show  some  signs  of  molt  as  they  usu¬ 
ally  go  through  a  partial  molt  just 
before  egg  production  starts.  I  would 
recommend  your  feeding  them  a  lay¬ 
ing  mash  instead  of  the  growing 
mixture  you  are  using,  and  hold 
their  grain  feeding  to  about  15 
pounds  daily  per  100  birds. 


Fowl  Pox  Vaccination 

Poultry  growers  who  are  consider¬ 
ing  vaccination  of  their  flocks 
against  fowl  pox  for  the  first  time 
are  cautioned  that  such  vaccination 
must  be  repeated  every  year  once  it 
is  started  on  a  farm.  The  vaccine  is 
made  from  a  live  virus  and  is  in¬ 
tended  for  use  only  on  premises 
where  the  disease  has  appeared 
previously  or  where  there  is  danger 
of  infection  from  surrounding 
farms. 


SUPER 
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ROOFING 


RETIRED  FARMER 
AND  SUCCESSOR  BOTH 
PRAISE  CHANNELDRAIN! 


15  years,  2  owners  prove  Wheeling's  Worth! 


WHEELING  WARE 
PROVES  ITSELF  IN 
HARDEST  SERVICE! 

Reasons  three  —  One: 
Wheeling  Ware’s  hand- 
dipped  in  Dura-Zinc-Alloy 
after  it’s  made!  T wo:  hand¬ 
dipping  seals  every  seam 
against  leakage,  corrosion! 
Three:  hand-dipping  brings 
Wheeling  Wave  'glowing 
new  to  you  .  .  .  unchipped, 
unmarred!  Reasons  enough 
for  you  to  look  for  the  ware 
that  wears  —  ware  with  the 
Wheeling  Label! 


ROUND  TUB 

SQUARE  TUB  TWIN-PAIL 


MORE  SCRAP 
IS  NEEDED  FOR 
MORE  STEEL . . . 
GET  YOUR 
SCRAP  IN  NOW! 


Every  ton  of  steel  made  requires  a  half 
ton  of  scrap!  You  can  help  meet  the 
mounting  demand  for  scrap.  Clean  up  the 
barn,  the  barnyard!  Broken-down  ma¬ 
chinery,  machine  parts,  old  drums— keep 
’em  ah  moving  back  to  your  scrap  dealer 
. . .  starting  now! 


OFFICES  AND  WAREHOUSES: 

Whaeling  ■  Atlanta  •  Boston  •  Buffalo 
Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Detroit  •  Kansas  City 
Louisville  •  Minneapolis  •  New  Orleans 
New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Richmond  •  St.  Louis 


Horace  Daniels  and  Robert  Pilcher 
both  are  d^iry  farmers  down  in  West 
Freehold,  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daniels 
owned  and  ran  a  dairy  farm  from 
1935  on,  with  at  least  a  half-score 
buildings  he  roofed  himself  with 
Wheeling  Channeldrain.  Mr.  Pil¬ 
cher  took  over  the  same  farm  in 
1947— lock,  stock,  barrel,  and  Chan¬ 
neldrain!  And  here’s  what  they’ve 
both  got  to  say  about  .Wheeling 
Roofing: 

Horace  Daniels:  “Channeldrain 
makes  a  strong,  durable  roof.  In  two 
severe  storms,  Channeldrain  came 
through  without  damage.”  And 
Robert  Pilcher:  “No  replacement 
or  repairs  were  necessary  ...  I  find 
Channeldrain  a  good  roofing  for  my 
building.” 

Good  reasons  for  those  two  strong 
opinions  are  illustrated  at  left  and 
below.  They  are 
Channeldrain’s  three 
big  “plus”  values: 
extra  lap  —  extra 
strength  — extra  rust- 
resistance! 


WHEELING  CORRUGATING  CO. 


WHEELING,  WEST  VIRGINIA 

v  \  ,  V  ’  ■■  ■■■■  '  ■  /  -  _  I 

Please  send  information  regarding  items  checlted.l 
□  Channeldrain  Roofing  □  Wheeling  Ware 

NAME _ i 


STREET, 


STATE, 


670 


Vht  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
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GREAT  LAYERS 

with  efficient  meat  conversion 

/ 

These  2  important  qualities  are  both  inherited 
in  Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  through  24 
years  of  continuous  pedigree  breeding.  Yqji  get 
plenty  of  eggs  month  after  month.  And  you 
have  excellent  mothers  for  cross  breeding  to 
produce  chicks  with  superior  broiler  qualities. 
Write  for  catalog,  “More  Profitable.  Layers.” 

HUBBARD  FARMS,  Box  12,  Walpole,  N.  H. 

Phone:  Walpole  78  •  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

HUBBARD’S  NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


r  HOW  TO  GET  TOP 

MARKET  PRICES 

Increase  the  market  val¬ 
ue  of  your  flocks  by 
raising  them  as  Capon- 
ettes!  These  hormonized 
birds  bring  bigger 
prices  because  they  are] 
more  tender  —  juicy 
and  have  a  finish  that 
cannot  be  duplicated. 
The  process  consists 
simply  of  implanting  a 
Capette  Pellet  with  Au¬ 
tomatic  implanter  as 
directed.  Pellets  are 
always  visible  —  no 
misses.  1,000 
or  more  birds  try*  , 
can  be  treated 
hourly! 


GET 

PREMIUM  PRICES 

for 


PRODUCED  WITH 

>® 


.  „  --  ' 

a  Q  Q-Q  0-0  0  <0  O  Q  • 
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If 


PELLETS 

can’t  supply  you,  send  $3.00 
for  100  pellets  and  $2.25  for  implanter. 
Dept.  22  '  _ 


ANDERSON  BOX  COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

Mfd.  cy  Wick  &  Fry,  Cumberland.  Ind. 


HOW  TO  HELP 
DEALERS  Sell  More 
CAPONETTES 

Here  is  a  program  to 
boost  the  sale  of  Capon- 
ettes.  Included  in  this 
plan  are  special  cartons, 
dealer  tie-in  ads,  attrac¬ 
tive  window  streamers, 
and  helpful  recipe  fold¬ 
ers  for  carton  insertion 
—  each  imprinted  with 
your  brand  name  upon 
request — each  designed 
to  help  your  dealers  sell 
more  Caponettes!  SEND 
FOR  FREE  SAMPLES  of 
promotional  material 
and  "Sales-Plan"  folder. 

Writ*  TODAY 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
"Bring  in  the 
Profits" 


They  sure  will  —  they’ll  increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawley  Leghorns 
you’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 
LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  facta  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest 
and  progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable 
results.  Try  some  —  see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Also  available  Red-Rock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write 
today  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 

HAWLEY  POULTRY  FARM 


f 


Rocks 


Outstanding 
Quality  for  over  50  year* 


MORE  MEAT— QUICKLY 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability,  absence, 
of  dark  pin  feathers,  uniformity,  all  help 
make  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  preferred 
by  many  broiler  producers.  Pullets  lay 
plenty  of  large  eggs,  too! 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm  —  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 

Order  chicks  today!  Circular  Free — Write 


"'kJUtyie.  CfucJxttf  PaedomiturleA." 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


BARRED  ROCKS 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged,  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  It.” 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 
BOX  20,  BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  Now  Available!  Big.  husky 
poults  from  proved,  profit-making  strains-  Hamilton  BBB, 


Smith  White  Hollands,  Beltsviile  Whites.  Turkeys  started 
now -bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise  Write  today  lor 
full  story  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


DeWift's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 

ZE£J>ND  MICHIGAN 


MAMMOTH  PEKIN  DUCKLINGS  —  From  Selected 
Breeders.  HARRY  BURNHAM.  Nerth  Collin*.  N.  Y. 


BABY  CHICKS 
BARRED  ROCKS  (exclusively) 

Place  your  order  now  for  Fall  and  Winter  delivery. 
It’s  not  too  early  to  order  your  Chicks  for  Fall 
and  Winter  and  to  have  them  reserved  for  you. 

N.  Y.  -  U.  S.  Approved  —  Pullorum  Clean  Rating 

Ou  I  6  Poultry  Yards 
A  A  JLi  O  and  Hatchery 
Telephone  II.  CALLIC00N,  NEW  YORK 

ASK  FOR  FREE  PRICE  LIST! 


BELTSVILLE  WHITE  POULTS  —  Pullorum  Clean. 
$70.00  per  100.  A.  KIELB, 

2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten  Island  9,  N.  Y. 


QUAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and  15 
hole  nests.  SINE.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


GEESE  — White  Chinese.  From  Prize-Winning  Flock. 

Reasonably  Priced.  Send  for  Folder. 

S.  J.  8EITZ.  RR  3.  3  Fisk  Rd.,  L0CKP0RT,  N.  Y. 


orui  t  CiVE  Make  your  own  dress,  blouse,  etc.  Write 
uLfv  06  OR  ft  for  free  samples  of  our  fine  rayon  crepes, 
glen  plaids,  sheen  gabardines,  etc.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  Compare  our  unusual  values.  ALEX  ROD  KIN, 
179-R  LINDEN  BLVD..  BROOKLYN.  N.  Y. 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


uuiU  DANIELS  improved 

CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  any  size  wood  and  odd 
chunks,  Efficient  ond  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  lor  lull  Information. 


-  CAP0NETTE  WITH  PELLETS  - 

$12.50  Per  Thousand.  Quantity  Discounts. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


non-broodthamps 


benefits  of  our  scientific  breeding 
program,  which  has  produced  a  strain 
of  heavy-laying,  light  colored,  broil¬ 
er-type,  non-broody  Real  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Mass.  (TJ.  S.)  R.  O.  P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  Box  A -7 


EXTERIOR 

HOUSE 

PAINT 


.95 

GAL. 

Made  to 
sell  for 
$4.50 

White,  Trim  Green.  Brilliant  Red,  Barn  ar 
Roof  Red,  Grey,  Brown.  Order  In  units  i 
4  gallons  per  color. 

QUANTITY  LIMITED  —  ORDER  N0W1 

Send  check  or  M.O  No  C.O.D 
Mdse,  shipped  freight  collect. 


SALVAGE  COMPANY  of  AMERICA 

DEPT.  R,  125  BROAD  ST.,  MEW  YORK  4,  N. 


Winter  Poultry  Housing 

If  I  had  no  more  than  50  birds,  I 
would  provide  a  house  properly 
equipped  for  that  50,  before  adding 
a  single  additional  fowl.  This  may 
sound  extreme,  but  the  plain  truth  is 
that  too  many  farms  are  overcapital¬ 
izing  on  birds  and  undercapitalizing 
on  equipment.  We  allow  four  square 
feet  of  floor  space  to  each  bird. 

The  laying  house  should  have  a 
feed  room  big  enough  to  hold  a  com¬ 
plete  supply  of  feed,  disinfectants, 
repair  tools,  remedies,  sprayers  and 
other  needed  equipment.  Having 
these  things  convenient  will  save 
a  lot  of  time  and  drudgery.  And,  in 
order  to  save  further  time  cleaning 
and  disinfecting  the  laying  house,  the 
floor  should  be  of  concrete.  It  really 
does  not  cost  much  to  make  a  con¬ 
crete  floor;  besides,  it  is  easy  to  clean 
and  rat-proof.  Speaking  of  sanitation, 
one  can  save  lots  of  time  and  worry 
by  having  all  the  inside  equipment, 
such  as  nests,  feed  hoppers,  drink¬ 
ing  fountains  and  perches,  built  of 
metal. 

I  have  found  that  the  average 
poultry  house  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  inside  equipment:  Feed  hop¬ 
pers,  with  10  to  12  feet  of  hopper 
space  to  each  100  birds;  one  nest  for 
each  four  layers;  one  drinking  foun¬ 
tain  to  each  50  birds;  enough  perches 
to  accommodate  the  birds  without 
crowding;  hoppers  for  grit,  oyster 
shell  and  charcoal;  lights  to  increase 
winter  laying;  and  whatever  other 
equipment  one  may  have  to  add  to 
fit  one’s  own  conditions. 

My  poultry  houses  are  surrounded 
by  adequately  fenced  yards.  There 
should  be  at  least  two  yards  for  each 
house,  -one  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
birds  can  be  rotated  from  one  to  the 
other  to  prevent  soil  contaminations. 
With  well  fenced  yards  in  connection 
with  each  poultry  house,  the  birds 
are  easy  to  catch  for  culling  or 
treatment,  and  they  are  made  to  lay 
in  the  house  proper  instead  of  in 
inaccessible  places  where  the  eggs 
may  never  be  found. 

In  order  to  secure  money  for 
equipping  and  improving  poultry 
houses.  I  lay  aside  five  cents  out  of 
the  receipts  of  each  dozen  eggs  sold, 
as  well  as  10  to  12  per  cent  of  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  broilers  and 
cull  hens.  This  money  is  placed  in  a 
separate  account,  to  be  drawn  on 
only  as  needed  for  new  equipment, 
repairs,  or  new  stock — and  for  noth¬ 
ing  else.  J.  Shoemaker 


BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  grow  rap¬ 
idly —  oftentimes 
as  big  in  3 
months  as  the 
ordinary  baby 
chick  in  4 
months.  You  see, 
our  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  of  Breed¬ 
ers  from  _  the 
leading  egg'  pro¬ 
ducing  and  meat 
bearing  strains 
in  America  in¬ 
sure  this.  So, 
they  start  off 
with  a  natural, 
inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and 
lay  big  eggs. 

We  have  them 

STARTED  PULLETS 

Moro  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny¬ 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  ono 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  From  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Sunnybrook  Capons  consistently  bring  highest 
premium  prices.  Highly,  now  Is  the  time  to  buy 
them  for  that  money  making  EASTER  Season. 
We  have  them  4-6-8  weeks  of  age  In  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post.  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  safe! 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 
Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


round  income 


RAS1C  BREEDS! 


Poultrymen  who' 
supply  whice  and 
brown  eggs,  plus 
■\  good  meaty  fowl, 
can  always  enjoy 
\  a  good  year-round 
income.  Bolton 
Farms  Hatchery 
J  supplies  the  three 
J  most  satisfactory 
breeds  *—  all  from 
famous  parent  strains.  Bolton  WHITE 
ROCKS  often  excel  Leghorns  as  layers,  yet 
make  excellent  plump,  meaty,  yellow 
skinned  broilers,  or  capons.  Bolton  RHODE 
ISLAND  REDS  have  Extra  fancy  meat  qual¬ 
ities — heavy  thighs,  full  plump  breasts,  long 
keels;  dress  clean.  Feather 
fast  in  batteries  or  brooder 
houses.  Bolton  LEGHORNS 
are  rugged  big  bodied,  early 
maturing  birds  that  steadily 
lay  large  white  eggs.  Get  our 
catalog — get  the  truth !  We’ve 
been  favorably  known  for  our 
dependable  “Pennsylvania* 
Dutch”  quality  for  22  years. 
Be  sure  to  get  our  catalog, 
also  Vantress  Cross  folder. 
Write  now! 


FREE 


BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 

> 

Dept.  137  vSchoefferstown,  Po. 


THIS  YEAR... 
BUY  BETTER 
BREEDING 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 

No  Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  or  Rhode  Island 

Reds  are  more  carefully  bred  than  Mount  Fair 
Farm  strains.  Better  breeding  based  on  family 
performance  for  both  eggs  and  meat  is  the 

reason  for  the  fine  records  made  by  Mount 
Fair  Rocks  and  Reds  in  shows,  in  contests, 

in  home  flocks. 

Last  year.  Mount  Fair  TJSBOP  Rocks  and 
Reds  qualified  100%  Register  of  Merit  and 
Rock  hens  placed  1st  and  2nd  in  Neppco  Hen- 
of-the-Year  Contest. 

Rock  R.  O.  P.  candidates  this  year  layed 

68.3%  with  4%  mortality  on  a  300  day  basis; 
Reds  layed  76.3%  with  5.3%  mortality,  and. 
in  addition,  our  pure-bred  Rocks  topped  all 
production-bred  entries  in  the  Conn.  Chicken- 
of-Tomorrow  Contest  averaging  4.35  lbs.  per 
bird. 

To  assure  yourself  a  profitable  year  .  .  .  buy 
better  breeding  .  .  .  buy  Mount  Fair  Rocks, 
Beds  or  Crosses. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

BARRED  AND  SEX-LINK  CROSSES 

U.  S.  -CONN.  CERTIFIED.  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 


BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


CHAMBERLIN 


BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  AVAILABLE: 

RED-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CHICKS 

We  mate  our  famous  Barred 
Rock,  pullets,  to.  R.  I..  Red 
Cockerels  direct  from  a  leading 
R.O.P.  breeder  to  produce  this 
cross.  They  are  wonderful  for 
egg  production. 

Still  -available  —  our  Barred 
Rocks  —  straight-run  or  sexed. 
AH  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  V.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  Write  at  once  for 
,  new  folder.  Order  Early. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  BrattieimVvt. 


Bring  in  that  fresh 
supply  of  water  your¬ 
self  with  a  CONSOL 
driller. 

Drill  as  many  wells  as 
you  need  with  an  in¬ 
vestment  that  pays  for 
itself  the  first  time  you 
use  it.  * 

Easy  to  operate.  Im¬ 
proved  1951  model  has 
extra-temper  drillhead 
that  chews  through  the 
hardest  rock. 

Used  by  U.  S.  Depts.  of 
Agriculture  and  Forest¬ 
ry  and  U.  S.  Navy. 
LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extra 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 
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Not  So  Persistent  Posies 

Last  Summer  my  snapdragons  didn’t  do  well, 

For  the  garden  was  play-place  for  those  I  love  more: 

The  children,  the  kittens,  the  puppies,  pell  mell, 

All  floundered  • —  and  flourished  —  beyond  the  front  door. 

And  now  with  the  Autumn  and  cold  and  the  frost, 

I  guess  that  the  snapdragons  all  were  well  lost! 

Maine  (  —  Marjorie  King 


Courtesy  American  Molasses  Co.,  N.  Y. 


For  You:  “Grandma’s  Reci¬ 
pes  for  Mother  and 
Daughter” 

Shown  above  are  the  cover  and 
title  of  a  splendid  34-page  booklet 
which  is  not  only  filled  with  almost 
100  tested  recipes,  but  is  offered  to 
our  readers'®  at  no  charge  whatsoever. 

We  are  glad  to  do  it  because  this 
collection  is  excellent  and  features 
the  many  and  varied  uses  of  that 
wholesome  and  toothsome  food, 
molasses.  Winter  is  the  time  to  make 
the  most  of  its  benefits,  and  so  to 
serve  at  your  table  good  and  health¬ 
ful  dishes  at  any  meal. 

Along  with  the  dozens  of  recipes 
are  appetizing  pictures,  and  amusing 
sketches  in  color;  the  pages  are  of 
sound  stock,  in  clear  print  and  of 
handy  size.  Cover  pages  are  in  color 
too,  and  there  is  an  interesting  fore¬ 
word  on  the  history  and  nutritive 
values  of  molasses  —  a  foodstuff 
that  Grandma  could  not  cook  with¬ 
out,  and  which  now  is  coming  back 
into  high  favor  in  the  diet.  We  per¬ 
sonally  know  the  home  economist 
and  cooking  expert  who  got  up  this 
booklet.  Her  kitchen  is  a  treat. 

If  you  wish  a  copy  of  this  book¬ 
let  (or  to  send  to  friends),  just  send 
a  postcard,  giving  full  names  and 
addresses  to  GRANDMA’S  RECIPES, 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  We  will 
send  it  as  fast  as  we  can  keep  up 
with  requests.  Persis  Smith 

NOTE:  On  a  previous  different 
booklet  offer,  we  had  to  order  fresh 
supplies  three  times;  the  last  time, 
hundreds  had  to  be  reprinted.  So  it 
is  always  wise  to  get  your  cards 
posted  early! 


Fine  Fruit  Cake  for  Coming 
Holidays 

This  recipe  I  have  used  with  suc¬ 
cess  for  years.  Making  the  Fruit  Cake 
before  Thanksgiving,  in  plenty  of 
time,  it  lasts  well  (if  not  eaten  up 
first!)  for  over  Christmas  and  New 
Year’s  —  and  it  is  delicious. 

Use  1  pound  (2  cups)  shortening; 
1  pound  (2  cups)  dark  brown  sugar; 
7  eggs;  1  pound  (4  cups)  flour;  2 
teaspoons  mace;  2  teaspoons  cinna¬ 
mon;  2  teaspoons  baking  powder; 
few  grains  of  salt;  2  tablespoons 
orange  juice;  %  cup  milk;  2  cups 
chopped  English  walnuts;  2  pounds 
raisins,  cut  up,  or  run  through  food 
grinder;  %  pound  date  meats,  cut 
up;  y2  pound  figs,  cut  in  small  pieces; 
l/z  pound  citron,  cut  in  small  pieces. 

Method:  .  Cream  shortening,  add 
sugar  gradually  and  beat  for  a  few 


minutes.  Then  beat  egg  yolks,  until 
lemon-colored  (lightly),  and  beat  the 
whites  until  stiff.  Add  these  to  the 
butter  and  sugar  mixture,  then  add 
the  fruit  juice  and  milk,  then  chop¬ 
ped  nuts,  then  the  fruit,  which  has 
first  been  sprinkled  with  flour,  to 
keep  it  from  sticking  together.  Last¬ 
ly,  add  the  well  sifted  flour,  and 
other  dry  ingredients  (spices,  baking 
powder  and  salt).  Beat  mixture 
thoroughly,  then  place  in  deep  pans, 
well  lined  with  heavy  wax  paper. 
Bake  in  a  very  slow  oven  275  degrees 
F.  for  iy2  hours. 

Yield:  about  8  pounds  of  fruit 
cake. 

Points  to  Remember 

You  must  line  the  pans  with  heavy 
wax  paper.  If  the  package  type  pur¬ 
chasable  at  stores  is  not  heavy,  then 
use  the  wax  paper  from  purchased 
bread;  I  always  do. 

The  oven  must  be  slow.  If  it  is 
noted  that  the  top  of  cake  is  brown¬ 
ing  too  quickly,  then  place  a  sheet 
of  the  wax  paper  over  the  top  of 
pan.  After  baking,  leave  cake  in  the 
pans,  and  wrap  them  in  several 
thicknesses  of  heavy  cloth.  A  clean 
piece  of  old  blanket  is  ideal  for  this 
purpose. 

Added  moisture  (and  aroma)  may 
be  achieved  by  sprinkling  a  little 
wine  or  spirits,  or  orange  juice  over 
the  cake  a  few  hours  before  serving. 

I  find  that  bread  pans  are  the  best 
to  use  because  it  keeps  the  cake  more 
moist  over  a  longer  period.  However, 
round  cake  pans  may  be  used,  if 
the  cake  is  to  be  used  within  a  short 
period  of  time. 

This  cake,  properly  made,  will 
keep  moist  and  fresh  through  the 
whole  holiday  season  from  Thanks¬ 
giving  through  New  Year’s. 

Ruth  Good 

[Editor’s  Note:  Anything  Ruth 
Good  recommends  is  good.  She  was 
assistant  in  Woman  and  Home  about 
three  years  ago.  We  still  miss  her.] 

p.  s. 


Thanksgiving  Centerpiece 
In  Fall  Colors 

If  you  plan  ahead,  the  Thanks¬ 
giving  centerpiece  can  be  fun,  and 
also  look  fine  on  your  table. 

Wash  a  large,  nicely  shaped  pump¬ 
kin  carefully.  Cut  off  the  top,  saving 
it.  Scrape  out  seeds  and  pulp,  leav¬ 
ing  inside  of  pumpkin  clean.  Line  the 
inside  with  wax  paper,  tissue  or 
cellophane.  The  outside  of  the  pump¬ 
kin  may  be  painted  with  clear  shellac 
or  nail  polish,  both  to  give  it  a  shiny 
finish  and  to  preserve  it  for  longer 
use.  „ 

Place  a  large  lace  paper  doily  on 
the  table  (doily  should  extend  out 
wider  than  pumpkin  all  around).  On 
this  place  the  pumpkin.  In  time  for 
the  occasion,  fill  the  pumpkin  with 
assorted  fruits:  grapes,  pears,  apples, 
bananas,  etc.,  letting  the  grapes  hang 
down  over  the  sides.  Twigs  of  bitter¬ 
sweet  or  strings  of  cranberries  add 
originality  and  grand  color.  Let  the 
children  do  the  stringing;  they  enjoy 
such  things. 

To  complete  the  setting,  a  circle  of 
tiny  turkeys  may  encircle  the  pump¬ 
kin.  Pilgrims  and  ships  cut  from 
cardboard  (or  tiny  miniatures) 
would  also  give  a  distinctive  touch, 
if  turkeys  are  not  available.  The  nice 
part  of  the  lacquered  pumpkin  is  that 
it  serves  for  a  buffet  decoration  after 
Thanksgiving  is  over.  Its  top  cover 
may  be  replaced,  or  one  can  leave  it 
off  and  continue  to  use  it  for  fruit. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


It  Calls  for  Compliments! 
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3  Cake  Flour 
Sugar 
.  Salt 
p  Milk 


Stir  in  quicKiy 

Blend  gradually 
into  batter:  then 
beat  for  1  minute 

as  at  365  F 
r  Davis  product. 


It’s  made  with 
DAVIS 

"double  action” 


Try  this  quick-mix  1-egg  cake.  It’s  so  easy! 
And  Davis  Double  Acting  Baking  Powder 
gives  it  lightness  and  texture  you’ll  be 
proud  to  sponsor!  Double  action  means: 
the  batter  rises  twice  — first  in  the  mixing 
bowl  and  again  in  the  oven.  That  means 
super-lightness— even  when  you’re  delayed 
getting  it  in  the  oven.  Try  it!  Send  for  set 
of  “Quick-Mix”  Charts:  R.  B.  Davis  Co., 
Dept.  RN-9,  Hoboken,  N.J. 


GIVES  A 


uf  r 


TO  YOUR  BAKING 


Housework 
Easy  Without 
Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


YARN 


FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
Knitting  &.  Rug  Yarns:  Patterns  A 
Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 


BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony,  Maine 


DIDDrtM  DEMNANTC  For  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
tUDDUn  IVLitllTHl’llj  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


AMAZING  XMAS  VALUE 


PENCILS 

WITH  NAME  IMPRINTED 


in  Gold 


GIB  BOXED  (or  XMAS* 

An  ideal  PERSONAL  gift  for 
J8f/r  any  man,  woman,  or  child 
Im?/  Fine  quality  smooth-writing  pencils 
IgWr.  with  pure  rubber  erasers.  All  orders 
■  shipped  24  hours  after  receipt. ,  ~ 

N  Payment  with  order  NO  C.O.D.  s"^ 

[ATLAS  PENCIL  CORP.Dept.E.,22  JONES  ST..N.Y.14.N. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Hull  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT¬ 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO.. 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT,  NEW  YORK 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &.  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 


7  prices 


DOWNDRAFT 

WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


automatic  wood  stove  co. 

Box  F-8,  Columbia,  S.  C. 
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IDEAL 


Gift! 


$375 


0 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  col¬ 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens — light  weight, 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony, 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


r 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I. 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Optical  Co. 

535-11  Bausch  St.,  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  in  color 
checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  I 
enclose  $3.75. 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

R.F.D.  or  STREET _ i _ 

CITY _ _ STATE _ _ 


1 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely  different  in 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 


RITEWAY 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-C 

HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 

$095 
value 

WALLACE 
PINKING  SHEARS 

Give  seams  and  edges  ravel-free  profession 
al  finish.  Light,  well -balanced,  comfortable 
hnger  grip;  alloy-steel  cutting 
edges;  fully  nickel-plated.  7%"  4* 

overall  length.  ONLY 

(equivalent  to  shears  selling  in  stores  up  to  $6.95) 
Ideal  gift  for  any  woman  who  sews;  shears 
same  as  above,  but  with  24  k,  gold  plated 
handles.  ONLY  $4.95 

Send  check  or  M.  O.  today  to 

FIELD  SALES  CO. 

Dept.  R  Box  269  Springfield,  Mass. 

No  C.O.D.  please.  Money-back  guarantee 


NYLON  gchTps 


Originally  manufactured  for  U.  S.  Government  under 
rigid  inspection.  Brand  new.  Durable,  Strong  Quality, 
39  inches  wide.  White  only.  Perfect  for  dresses,  uni¬ 
forms,  blouses,  curtains,  dozens  of  other  uses.  Easy  to 
dye,  to  launder,  never  needs  ironing,  dries  one  hour. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Send  check  or  M.  O.  today. 
95c  per  Yard  on  orders  of  10  yds.  or  more.  Less  than 
10  yds.  $1.00  per  yd.  if  C.O.D.  —  send  $1.00  deposit. 
American  Agency,  799-Y,  Broadway,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 


WOOLENS 

Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc,  made  at  home 
with  big  savings. 


HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 


DEPT.  R-11, 


W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays/ 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Type  P”  Pump  has  l-00*^ 
’round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  I  umP3 
2400  GPU :  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  G1U 
from  25'  well  Use  any  %  to  Vt  HI  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  tash  with,  — 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50«.)l 

LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Bush.  Heeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 

25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY,  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  Y. 


SMELL  THE  DIFFERENCE  —  Send  $2.00  for 
Special  Introductory  six  pound  package  original 
Magic  Hybrid  Yeast,  postage  prepaid,  for  poultry, 
livestock,  dogs.  Greater  Production,  better  health. 

MAGIC  YEAST  COMPANY.  BERLIN,  PENNA. 


BOOK:  Old  or  New.  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS.  34  Erie  St..  PATERSON.  N  1 


Pomanders  Made  Now  for 
Christmas  Gifts 

When  my  grandmother  was  a  little 
girl,  they  used  to  make  clove  apples 
(to  put  into  clothes  presses,  linens, 
etc.)  for  their  fragrance.  Not  so  very 
long  ago  we  began  making  them  too, 
as  gifts,  and  Grandma  was  always 
amused  to  see  us  doing  them  70  years 
after  she  had. 

We  loved  the  spicy  smelling  apples 
— just  any  apple — stuck  full  of  whole 
cloves  until  all  you  could  see  was  the 
dark  brown,  spherical  hob-nailed 
surface.  They  had  to  dry  in  the  pan¬ 
try  or  attic;  and  we  pinched  them 
every  day  —  carefully  at  first,  for 
during  the  first  week  the  apple  gets 
soft  and  scarcely  holds  the  cloves. 
Later,  when  the  clove  apples  were 
stony  hard,  we  looped  them  with 
scarlet  ribbon  topped  with  a  great 
rosette,  and  wrapped  them  as  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  for  our  friends  to  hang  in 
closets  or  tuck  among  the  linen. 

In  the  South,  we  knew,  clove 
“apples”  were  made  with  oranges  in¬ 
stead  of  apples,  as  base,  and  their 
perfume  was  every  bit  as  delightful 
and  lingering  as  ours.  Many  dust  the 
clove  oranges  with  orris  root.  In 
either  case  they  are  also  called 
pomanders. 

Long  after  my  fingers  got  used  to 
pushing  prickly  cloves  into  the  last 
greening,  I  discovered  the  origin  of 
that  toothsome  word,  pomander.  In 
medieval  times,  sanitation  l>eing 
what  it  was,  perfumes  were  in  con¬ 
stant  use.  Many  rich  people  wore 
little  pendants  shaped  like  an  apple 
or  pear,  containing  ambergris,  that 
prince  of  perfumes.  In  addition  to 
sweetening  the  air,  it  was  also  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  a  curative,  and  was 
eagerly  sought,  particularly  during 


epidemics  of  the  plague. 

These  little  perfume  cases  were 
known  as  “pomme  d’ambre” — apple 
of  amber.  Through  the  years  the 
simple  pendant  gradually  developed 
into  a  larger,  more  complex  and  ex¬ 
quisite  perfume  ball  made  of  filagree 
and  openwork.  Inside,  some  had 
numerous  compartments,  each  for  its 
own  separate  scent.  These  balls  that 
have  been  called  “poetic  jewels,  ex¬ 
alting  the  volatile  soul  of  a  flower” 
came  to  be  known  as  pomanders 
from  the  earlier  “pomme  d’ambre.” 

Come  to  think  of  it,  I  guess  I’ll 
make  a  few  clove  apples  for 
Christmas  this  year,  and  on  the 
rosette  I’ll  tie  a  tag  giving  their 
history.  Why  don’t  you,  too?  An  in¬ 
expensive  gift,  but  your  own  handi¬ 
work,  and  quite  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Dorothy  Tooker 


Savory  Venison  Stew 

Cut  off  fat  of  deer  meat,  render, 
add  about  2  pounds  of  the  cubed 
meat,  to  which  has  been  added  1 
clove  garlic  and  one  onion  chopped. 
Brown.  Add  salt,  pepper  and  water; 
bring  to  the  boiling  point.  Put  in  a 
pinch  of  baking  soda. 

Boil  for  15  or  20  minutes.  Then 
add  1  pt.  tomatoes,  6  medium  carrots, 
a  few  stalks  of  celery,  a  bay  leaf, 
pinch  of  coriander,  a  few  pepper¬ 
corns  and  a  dash  of  cayenne.  Sim¬ 
mer  until  meat  is  almost  done.  Then 
add  6  or  8  potatoes,  depending  on 
size,  6  onions  and  a  few  sweet  po¬ 
tatoes.  Simmer  until  everything  is 
tender. 

Serve  either  thickened  or  plain.  To 
thicken  mix  2  tablespoons  of  flour 
in  y2  cup  of  water  and  add  to  the 
boiling  mixture. 

Georgia  M.  VanNote 


Still  Time  to  Make  Christmas  Gifts  for  All  Ages 
Full  List  of  Multi-Color  Patterns  Too 


2526  —  LITTLE  GIRL'S  MIDRIFF  FROCK"  for  play  or  parties,  whichever  you  choose 
in  sleeves  and  necklines.  Sizes  2,  4,  6,  8.  Size  4,  2V4  yds.  35  in.  for  dress;  panties,  included, 
%  yd.  35  in.  25c. 

365  —  PICKET  FENCE  BUNNY  BIB  AND  MAT  TO  CROCHET.  Mat  for  table  or  high 
char.  Darling  Christmas  present!  Do  lower  part  —  fence  and  bunny  —  in  white;  holly¬ 
hocks  pink,  green  leaves;  upper  part  blue  for  sky.  20c. 


402  —  MULTICOLOR  CAPPY  THE  COLT,  in  various  poses  and  with  rooster!  Just  iron 
design  and  colors  (directly  onto  fabric)  which  are  dye  fast,  launderable;  permanent  set. 
No  embroidery.  Use  the  12  3-inch  figures,  brown  and  green,  for  children’s  holiday  gifts 
of  quilts,  curtains,  dresser  sets,  pillows,  dressing  gowns  and  pajama  pockets.  (Complete 
list  of  other  multicolors  below;  all  lovely  for  all  sorts  of  Yule  gifts.)  20c. 

2470  —  SEWING  TIMESAVER  JUMPER  WITH  BLOUSE.  Easy  to  make,  don  and  wear. 
Smart,  tailored,  indispensable  for  all  ages  and  figures  Plain  color  blouses  with  plaid 
jumpers;  figured  blouses  with  plain  material  jumpers.  Sizes  12-20;  36-44.  Size  18,  jumper, 
2%  yds.  54  in.;  blouse  2%  yds.  39  in.  25c. 

218  —  MAKE  THAT  BIG  DOLL  FOR  THAT  LITTLE  GIRL’S  CHRISTMAS!  Directions 

to  do  it  all  yourself  in  this  pattern,  complete  with  dress  and  panties.  One  size  only:  35 
in.  Doll’s  body,  1%  yds.  35  in.  Dress  and  pantie;  214  yds.  35  in.  Trim,  3V4  yds.  25c. 

FULL  LIST  OF  MULTICQLORS 


DO  YOU  WANT  OTHER  MULTICOLOR  Christmas  patterns  you  may  have  missed? 
The  following  list  is  complete  to  date  for  Multicolors  (no  embroidery  needed;  colors  and 
designs  transferred  by  ironing  directly  onto  material);  20  cents  each. 


121  —  ROSES 

137  —  TIGER  LILIES 

373  —  FAWNS 

375  —  DOGWOOD 

377  —  BUNNIES 

378  —  WATERLILIES 

380  —  PUSSYWILLOWS  AND 
KITTENS 


381  —  ORCHIDS 

383  —  BUTTERFLIES 

386  —  TULIPS 

389  —  PETUNIAS 

393  _  NASTURTIUMS 

398  —  BABY  FIGURES 

403  —  CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

402  —  SHOWN  ABOVE 


FALL-WINTER  1951  DRESS  PATTERN  BOOK:  FASHION  WORLD,  20c. 

PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  West  30th  St,  New  York 
1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  add  1c  tax  on  20c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  and  60c  orders; 
3c  tax  on  80c  and  $1.00  orders.)  \ 


tffh  VON10- 


Plenty  of  action  is  what  most 
children  thrive  on!  Easy  to  see 
why  so  many  mothers  choose 
Domino  Extra  Fine  Granulated 
Sugar— more  than  99H%  pure 
food-energy!  Help  keep  your  ac¬ 
tive  children,  your  busy  husband 
brimming  with  life  and  pep.  Give 
them  Domino— America’s  favor¬ 
ite  sugar! 


Personal 

PHOTO 


from  your 
own  negative 


20il 

PLUS  VOc  SHIPPING 


CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 

Limited  Trial  Offer 
•  .  .  only  one  order  to  a  customer 

FKEE  SAMPLE  —  Just,  send  snapshot  negative  for 
free  sample  DeLuxe  Yulecard,  the  original  photo 
Christmas  Card.  Please  Include  3c  return  postage. 
Negative  returned  with  sample  and  illustrated 
folder.  (If  without  negative,  send  photo  and  50c 
for  new  negative.)  See  before  you  buy.  No  obliga¬ 
tion.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Offer  expiree  Dec.  l.j 

YULECARDS,  DEPT.  69,  QUINCY  69,  MASS. 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
Plus  15c  Postage 

us  snapshot  negative  with  3e  return  postage. 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
send  print  (any  size)  with  50c.  We  return  negative. 

Free  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
XMAS  CARDS,  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


GIFTS  FROM  MANY  LANDS 


compiled  in  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1  to  facilitate  your  Christmas  shoppir>9- 
Each  item  is  fully  described  and  'S®6?1 
Gift  boxed,  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.S.A. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded- 
Wr  te  to:  — 

GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 

230  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YOPK  I.  N.  Y. 


I  N 


HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mall.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send  * 
same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4(4  )plus  two  oc 
stamps  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in 
plastic  ring- bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Oner 
limied.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.  R-9,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD,  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents, 
12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT’S,  BOX  444-R,  SALEM,  MASS. 
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tf'f  Colorful,  duality  CANNON. . .  It's  38  Pcs. . . .  It's  yours 


DOWN... 


nQ*  A  WUK! 


Act  quickly  for  this  limited  lntroduc»\ 
tory  offer.  Clip  and  mail  the  coupon 
now.  Take  advantage  of  today's 
exciting  low  price  plus  your  fine 
gift.  Delay  may  deny  you  this  lovely 
Cannon  ensemble.  Just  look  at  what 
you  get  for  the  record-breaking 
low  price  of  $1A95 

It 


SPECIAL  OFFER! 

For  placing  your  order  promptly  you  get,  free, 

a  set  of  Cannon  Fringed  Fingertip  Terries  I 


T hese  are  perfectly  sized  towels 
that  everybody  loves— no  one 

has  enough  of.  And  they  are 
available  in  heavenly  shades 
to  match  your  bath  ensemble. 


CONSOLIDATED  HOME  FURNISHING  CO. 

1010  RACE  ST.,  PHILA.  7,  Pa.,  DEPT.RNY3-51 

Gentlemen: 

Enclosed  is  $1.00,  my  down  payment  for  Cannon  set  you  advertised.  I 
understand  the  full  price,  including  my  fine  gift,  Is  $19.95*<and  I  am 
to  pay  50c  weekly.  Please  rush  merchandise  and  mailing  forms  for 
my  payments.  1st  Color  Choice _ _ _ 2nd__ _ 


.4th 


\jgGt* 


CITY. 


(PICASI  PRINT) 


. . . ZONE . STATE.,-... 

Note:  57c  for  postage  and  handling  should  be  enclosed  with 
$1.00  down  payment,  or  will  be  added  to  unpaid  balance. 

•  e  e  » 0-0  0  0.  o  Offices  Ip  Principal  Cities  e  e  e  e  e  ee  e 


CONSOLIDATED  HOME  FURNISHING  CO.,  1010  RACE  ST .,  PHILA.  7,  PA. 

Established  1970 


November  3,  1951 
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Here’s  what  America’s 
railroads  have  added  in 
the  last  six  years: 


13,000 

new,  more 
powerful 
locomotive 
units 


400,000 
new,  better 
freight  cars 


and 

$2  Billion 

worth  of  new 
rail,  terminals, 
signals  and 
other  facilities 


...to  help  make 
America’s  basic  transportation 
more  efficient  than  ever! 


Listen  to  THE  RAILROAD  HOUR 
every  Monday  evening  on  NBC. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 


RUPTURE 


RELIEF. ..OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 

Simple,  easy  to  wear  truss 
made  by  old  surgical  house. 
You  risk  nothing.  Write  for, 
free  booklet.  Don’t  delay. 

Oept  R.ii  Hagerstown,  MtL 


WEB  TRUSS  CO. 


ONE-MAN  SAWMILL  r.s50S 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right 
to  the  trees— tarn  out  valuable  lumber 
for  local  yards — do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crew  needed.  Power  with  old  auto  engine. 
Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post* 
card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber/ 

BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

315  Westport  ltd.,  Kansas  City  2,  Mo. 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Many  thanks  for  your  letter.  In 
view  of  what  you  had  to  say  about 
this  chinchilla  experiment,  I  shall 
forget  it.  e.  j.  mc. 

New  York 

In  our  opinion  the  business  of 
raising  chinchillas  is  a  very  specu¬ 
lative  enterprise,  and  one  which  may 
lead  to  disappointment  and  substan¬ 
tial  losses.  First  of  all,  the  animals, 
which  were  originally  imported  from 
South  America,  are  sensitive  to  cold 
climates  and  very  susceptible  to  dis¬ 
ease  until  they  become  adjusted  and 
develop  resistance  to  cold.  For  that 
reason  it  is  best  to  purchase  stock  as 
near  to  one’s  home  as  possible,  so 
that  they  will  not  be  subjected  to 
great  changes  in  climate  and  temper¬ 
ature.  Furthermore,  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  demand  for  the  skins 
is  steady  and  reliable.  There  are  very 
few  chinchilla  coats  in  existence  in 
this  country  because  of  their  high 
cost,  in  fact  we  understand  that  they 
can  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Then 
too  the  fur  from  one  animal  is  often 
no  bigger  than  the  palm  of  one’s 
hand,  and  it  is  not  hard  to  imagine, 
therefore,  how  many  it  would  take  to 
make  an  entire  coat.  A  pair  of 
chinchillas  are  quite  expensive,  and 
it  takes  quite  a  time  to  breed  them 
and  to  raise  them  to  the  age  when 
the  fur  becomes  of  value.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  the  value  of  the 
skins  of  individual  chinchillas.  The 
valuable  animals  have  a  lustrous, 
silky  fur,  while  those  with  poor  fur 
have  a  brown  or  yellowish  tint  and 
are  more  woolly.  When  one  has  de¬ 
cided  to  purchase,  it  is  best  to  visit 
a  reliable  ranch  and  insist  upon  look¬ 
ing  over  all  the  stock  that  is  for  sale 
and  pick  out  good,  silky-furred  ani¬ 
mals.  There  are  books  on  chinchilla 
raising  available  at  a  reasonable 
price.  We  would  recommend 
that  one  study  the  business 
thoroughly  and  also  make  an  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  market  for  these  skins 
before  embarking  on  such  an  enter¬ 
prise, 

We  have  never  heard  from  the 
Reliable  Furniture  Company.  There 
is  a  rumor  that  they  are  operating 
at  Au  Sable  Forks  under  a  new 
name.  Quite  a  few  people  have  told 
me  that  this  furniture  company 
moves  from  one  town  to  another,  and 
they  get  a  few  orders  and  down  pay¬ 
ments  and  then  move  on.  It  seems 
as  if  the  complaints  ought  to  be 
turned  over  to  the  District  Attorney 
and  see  if  they  cannbt  be  caught 
somewhere.  They  are  really  a  men¬ 
ace  and,  from  what  we  hear,  are 
collecting  quite  a  little  money. 

New  York  e.  n.  h. 

Our  first  complaint  was  against 
the  Keeseville  Reliable  Furniture 
Company  at  Keeseville,  N.  Y.,  but 
they  have  disappeared  and  letters 
were  returned.  They  had  repeated 
this  operation  several  times.  We 
tried  to  reach  them  in  Vermont,  and 
now  they  are  back  in  New  York 
State.  If  our  readers  have  any  infor¬ 
mation  about  them  we  would  appre¬ 
ciate  it  if  they  would  advise  us,  and 
we  will  see  if  something  cannot  be 
done  to  stop  their  practice. 

Reading  your  column  in  a  recent 
issue,  I  saw  that  I  was  not  the  only 
one  who  was  fooled  by  that  chicken 
man.  I  only  hope  he  will  get  caught 
some  day  if  he  plays  that  trick  all 
over.  His  green  truck  had  a  New 
Jersey  license  plate  and  on  the  door 
two  initials  painted  white  —  G.  &  F. 
Live  Poultry,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  I 
am  not  sure  the  initials  are  correct. 
I  am  very  grateful  for  what  your 
paper  is  doing  for  everyone  who  has 
had  the  misfortune  of  meeting  dis¬ 
honest  people.  I  sincerely  hope  you 
can  do  something  about  this  one.  Too 
bad  I  didn’t  write  down  his  license 
number.  w.  de  c. 

New  York 

If  this  is  the  same  party  he  "fias 
worked  in  Delaware  and  Tioga 
Counties,  N.  Y.  and  now  Essex 
County,  N.  J.  He  is-  roaming  around 
and  we  hope  some  one  will  get  more 
information  and  particularly  the 
license  number.  If  there  is  time  and 
opportunity  it  might  be  well  to  call 
a  State  Trooper.  We  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  hope  that  anyone 
will  get  restitution,  but  if  we  can 
get  something  definite  the  detectives 
will  look  for  him.  He  cannot  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  East  Orange. 


I  have  read  “The  Rural”  for  about 
25  years  and  do  not  like  to  miss  the 
paper  in  my  home.  I  have  trouble 
with  The  J\merican  Dairy  Goat  News, 
Mrs.  Marion  Edwards,  editor,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  My  paper  came  irregular¬ 
ly  and  finally  not  at  all.  I  wrote  to 
them  and  received  no  answer.  I  sent 
a  registered  letter.  She  replied  she 
was  sick  and  everything  had  been 
delayed,  but  she  would  refund  the 
subscription  money  on  request.  I  did 
not  get  the  refund  and  I  do  not  get 
the  paper.  Will  you  try  and  get  my 
missing  copies  and,  if  possible,  cancel 
the  subscription  for  good? 

Maryland  k.  b.  g. 

We  understand  that  there  are  other 
complaints  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commissiofi  has  looked  into  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  Marion  Edwards,  who  also 
launched  the  American  Dairy  Goat 
Register  and  induced  a  great  many 
people  to  spend  money  with  her.  Her 
troubles  are  said  to  have  come  from 
this  Register  feature,  but  there  had 
been  past  history  on  it.  Mrs.  Edwards 
claimed  her  difficulties  arose  because 
of  illness,  and  she  went  to  Switzer¬ 
land.  Mail  was  taken  care  of  by 
neighbors,  but  has  now  been  turned 
over  to  the  Post  Office  Department 
and  will  be  returned  to  sender  when 
possible,  or  to  the  dead  letter  office. 
The  permit  for  the  paper  has  been 
annulled.  The  whole  matter  is  being 
investigated,  with  a  hope  of  salvag¬ 
ing  some  of  the  money  sent  her,  but 
much  of  the  information  has  been 
rumor  and  gossip.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  K.  B.  G.  and  others 
have  not  had  their  money  returned. 
It  was  a  bad  situation  and  an  un¬ 
happy  experience  for  those  who 
trusted  her. 

I  heard  about  your  magazine  and 
“Square  Deal”  at  a  flower  show,  and 
wonder  if  you  could  help  me.  I  read 
the  advertisement  “Nature’^  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Nursery,”  Tallulah  Court, 
Lakemont,  Georgia,  in  two  flower 
magazines.  I  wrote  for  information 
about  plants,  but  they  have  not  re¬ 
sponded.  Do  you  know  them? 

New  Jersey  j.  j.  M. 

We  have  fortunately  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  with  them.  This  was  a  pro¬ 
ject  of  William  Robert  McGuire.  He 
was  sentenced  to  two  years  imprison¬ 
ment  for  use  of  the  mails  to  defraud 
at  Watauga,  Tenn.,  early  in  1951.  In 
addition  to  the  offenses  in  Tennessee 
he  is  said  to  have  operated  at  Lake¬ 
mont,  Georgia,  under  the  alias  of 
Melvin  C.  Arp  and  firm  name 
Nature’s  Rhododendron  Nursery.  He 
used  the  name  J.  R.  Stone  at  New 
Oxford,  Penna.,  and  Somerville,  N.  J. 
At  Emmitsburg,  Md.,  he  called  him¬ 
self  Dan  White.  His  “offense”  arose 
from  his  habit  of  sending  “No  Ac¬ 
count”  checks  to  pay  for  advertising 
and  for  failing  to  furnishT  nursery 
stock  ordered.  His  Lakemont, 
Georgia,  activities  will  doubtless  be 
investigated.  Put  the  names  on  your 
docket  of  concerns  and  individuals 
to  be  avoi&ted. 

A  letter  has  been  received  from 
the  Miami,  Fla.  Police  Department, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  this  is  some 
kind  of  a  racket.  I  never  was  in 
Florida,  nor  loaned  my  car  to  any¬ 
one  going  to  Florida  and,  further¬ 
more,  I  do  not  own  a  Chevrolet  car. 
I  would  appreciate  an  early  reply  in 
regard  to  this.  p.  s. 

New  York 

The  enclosure  represented  a  park¬ 
ing  violation,  issued  by  the  City  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  through  their  Traffic 
Fines  Bureau  of  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  asked  for  a  penalty  of  $2.00. 
The  Police  Department  sent  the 
letter  to  our  reader,  who,  as  he  says, 
has  never  been  in  Florida,  does  not 
own  a  Chevrolet  car,  and  has  never 
loaned  his  car  to  anyone.  We  refer 
to  it  because  there  must  be  some 
error  somewhere,  and  it  behooves 
our  readers  to  watch  out  for  a 
similar  notification.  It  may  be  an 
honest  error  by  the  Police  Depart¬ 
ment,  but  it  certainly  is  rather  far¬ 
fetched  to  hunt  up  a  name  of  some¬ 
one  who  does  not  even  own  a 
Chevrolet  car. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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To  Reduce  Labor  Costs  on 
Poultry  Farms 

Labor  is  the  second  largest  item 
of  cost  in  the  production  of  market 
eggs.  On  many  farms  this  may  ac¬ 
count  for  as  much  as  25  per  cent  of 
the  cost  in  producing  eggs.  There¬ 
fore  it  seems  desirable  to  examine 
means  of  reducing  labor  costs. 

One  of  the  first  items  to  consider 
is  feed  storage  facilities.  On  some 
farms  feed  is  delivered  to  a  central 
storage  room  and  later  taken  by  the 
operator  to  the  various  pens.  Others 
have  improved  on  this  by  having 
feed  storage  in  each  laying  house.  In 
extremely  large  houses  it  may  be 
well  to  have  several  locations  where 
feed  is  stored.  When  feed  is  unloaded 
by  the  dealer,  it  can  then  be  stored 
as  near  to  the  source  of  consumption 
as  possible.  The  use  of  chutes  in 
multi-story  buildings  effects  con¬ 
siderable  saving  in  labor. 

One  of  the  factors  which  justifies 
the  use  of  automatic  watering  is  the 
miles  of  walking  and  the  time  re¬ 
quired  in  filling  water  pans,  foun¬ 
tains  and  the  like.  However,  an  auto¬ 
matic  waterer  can  be  a  nuisance  if 
it  is  not  kept  in  good  working  order. 

From  available  reports  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  many  egg  storage  rooms  on 
poultry  farms  have  been  changed  to 
meet  modern  requirements.  Some 
have  concluded  that  it  was  better  to 
remove  the  egg  room  from  the 
cellar  of  the  home  and  to  construct 
one  under  the  feed  room  of  the  lay¬ 
ing  house.  Many  egg  rooms  have 
been  reorganized  to  save  steps  and 
unnecessary  motion.  The  general 
principle  has  been  to  see  that  the 
eggs  move  along  assembly  line 
fashion,  with  few  if  any  steps  re¬ 
traced.  This  adds  up  to:  ideal  egg 
holding  and  cooling  area,  proper 
empty  case  storage,  egg  grader  and 
cleaner  well  located. 

The  correct  cleaning  of  eggs  helps 
maintain  income,  but  it  would  seem 
like  good  business  to  check  on  the 
nesting  material  and  to  use  it 
generously,  even  at  90  cents  a  bale 
in  an  effort  to  prevent  as  many  eggs 
as  possible  from  being  dirty  in  the 
first  place. 

Some  poultrymen  have  changed 
from  dropping  boards  to  dropping 
pits,  because  of  the  labor  saving 
feature. 

The  latest  in  labor  saving  in  lay¬ 
ing  houses  has  been  the  installation 
of  automatic  feeders.  Some  have 
waited  until  the  “bugs”  could  be 
found  and  remedied,  while  others 
find  that  the  saving  in  labor  will 
more  than  offset  the  cost  of!  remedying 
the  “bugs.” 

Scrap  pipe  can  be  used  to  install 
semi-automatic  devices  for  raising 
and  lowering  a  number  of  windows 
at  one  time,  instead  of  walking  the 
length  of  the  house  to  adjust  each 
windo^.  The  use  of  a  paste  wax  on 
the  sides,  helps  to  make  windows 
move  easily. 

An  individual  problem  is  to  search 
for  ways  in  which  jobs  can  be  com¬ 
bined  and  in  this  way  extra  trips 
through  the  pens  can  be  eliminated. 

H.  W.  Hickish 


It  is  hazardous  to  keep  mops, 
brooms,  boxes  or  other  items  on 
stairways.  Very  often  the  housewife 
puts  an  article  on  the  stairs  as  a 
reminder  to  carry  it  up  or  down 
when  she  goes.  This  may  save  a  trip 
but  cause  a  fall.  It  is  wiser  to  put 
miscellaneous  things  to  be  carried 
up  or  down  into  a  bag  that  hangs 
from  a  stair  post,  but  is  free  of  the 
steps. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 


HELP  WANTED 


SINGLE  men  to  work  as  driver-salesmen  on  retail 
milk  routes.  Routes  well  established  in  rapidly 
expanding  area,  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  new 
business.  Dairy  has  well  established  reputation  for 
high  quality  milk  and  dairy  products.  Salary  based 
on  commission,  high  earnings  for  steady  workers. 
High  pressure  salesmanship  not  required.  Board, 
room  and  laundry  available  on  the  farm.  (Married 
men  may  apply,  but  must  find  own  housing).  Write 
to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  In  letter  give  age,  general  experience,  at  least 
three  references  as  to  character  and  working  ability. 


SINGLE  men  to  work  in  milk  pasturizing  plant. 

Modern  equipment,  good  working  conditions,  one 
day  off  each  week.  Room,  board  and  laundry  furnished, 
also  some  working  clothes.  Specific  daisy  experience 
not  required.  $125  per  month  to  start,  with  salary 
increases  as  soon  as  ability  demonstrated  to  be 
satisfactory.  Write  to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  In  answer  give  age, 
general  experience,  three  references  as  to  character 
and  working  ability. 


WANTED:  Single  man  to  work  on  modern  equipped 
dairy  farm  in  northern  New  Jersey.  Good  wages, 
good  living  conditions.  Must  be  sober.  Call  Newton 
1093-M  or  write,  Russell  Blakeslee,  R.  D;  3,  New- 
ton.  New  Jersey. 


RELIABLE  married  man  for  dairy  farm;  modern 
4-room  house;  $200  a  month  to  start.  References. 
BOX  6803,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE  to  take  full  charge  of  small  recreation 
farm  in  upper  New  York.  Beautiful  location,  all 
conveniences,  good  pay.  Write  details  to  BOX  6811, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


COOKS,  waitresses,  cook-houseworker#-.  Couples. 

Highest  wages.  Positions,  city,  country.  Barton  Em- 
ployment  Bureau,  Great  Barrington,  Mass. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2,484-13,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Waasaio 
State  School.  Wastale,  N.  Y.  _ 

MACHINE  milkers,  single  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Barn  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms.  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave..  Union,  N.  J. 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School.  Wassaic,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  mUkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ 

PERMANENT  position  open  as  second  man,  fruit 
farm,  northern  New  Jersey.  Pleasant  working  con¬ 
ditions.  Separate  4-room  cottage.  Large  part  living 
from  farm.  Highest  references  required.  Reply  in 
detail.  BOX  6705,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TEACHERS,  also  assistants,  resident,  elementary 
grades;  also  teacher,  slow  children,  22  East  16th 
St.,  Brooklyn,  N,  Y.  _ 

COMPETENT  housekeeper  to  take  full  charge  home. 

For  eideTly  couple  in  Darien,  Conn.  Begin  imme¬ 
diately.  Write  giving  details.  BOX  6852,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Farmer  with  o#n  cattle  and  equip¬ 
ment  offered  the  use  of  180  acre  farm  at  exception¬ 
ally  low  rental.  Facilities  for  50  head  cattle  in  very 
modern  barn.  Some  buildings  need  repair  as  do  living 
quarters.  Will  accept  labor  and  improvement  of  the 
property  and  services  rather  than  rent.  Locaton 
Hunterdon  County,  New  Jersey.  BOX  6851,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 


COOK:  Serve,  light  housework.  Experienced.  Easy 
position.  Own  room,  bath.  Family,  two  adults.  Give 
full  information,  references.  Mrs.  R.  Palmer,  Amenia, 
New  York. 

GARDENER-Handyman,  experienced.  Drive  errands. 

Small  place.  Wife  to  .help  occasionally.  Unfurnished 
bungalow.  Give  full  information,  references.  BOX  7, 
Amenia,  N.  Y. _ 

SINGLE  Man.  Opportunity  to  learn  registered  Hol¬ 
stein  business  with  excellent  working  and  living 
conditions.  $175  monthly  plus  board  and  room. 
Whirlwind  Hill  Farm,  Wallingford,  Connecticut. _ 

HELP  Wanted,  Male:  Opportunity  for  young,  married, 
aggressive  farmer  to  learn  all  phases  of  turkey  and 
pig  raising  on  one  of  the  most  modernly  equipped 
farms  in  New  York  State.  High  salary  plus  substantial 
annual  bonus;  all  social  benefits  including  compen¬ 
sation,  hospitalization,  etc.  Large  modern  house  to 
live  in  including  electricity,  fuel  and  telephone,  lo¬ 
cated  eight  miles  south  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  on  bus 
line.  Robert  G.  Wehle,  100  National  St.,  Rochester, 
New  York, _ 

SINGLE  elderly,  gardeher  handyman.  Drivers 
license.  Care  for  vegetable  garden,  few  fruit  trees. 
No  animals.  Year  round  position.  John  Welstead, 
Kitchewan,  N,  Y. _ 

COUPLE:  American,  not  over  50.  Wife  for  general 

housework,  occasional  cooking;  husband  to  assist 
on  farm  and  chauffeuring.  Must  be  good  traffic 
driver.  Both  must  be  sober,  industrious,  and  even 
disposition,  accustomed  to  country  living,  for  small 
family.  Eight  mUes  from  George  Washington  Bridge, 
Northern  New  Jersey.  Possibility  of  South  for 
Winter.  Salary  $250  per  month.  References  absolutely 
necessary.  BOX  6848,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MOTHER’S  Helper:  Woman  or  girl,  excellent  home. 

No  cooking.  Live  at  year  round  resort;  40  miles 
from  N.  Y.  C.  Good  salary.  Write  P.  O.  BOX  142, 
Peekskill,  N.  Y. _ 

MONTCLAIR,  N.  J. :  Couple  wonted.  Woman  to 

do  housework,  man  generally  handy,  care  of  garden, 
to  do  odd  jobs  and  assist  wife.  To  sleep  in.  Give 
all  details,  salary  expected  and  picture  in  first  letter. 
BOX  6843,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

CARETAKER:  Estate  80  miles  from  n!  y!  c! 

Steady  job,  excellent  living  quarters,  good  salary, 
must  know  how  to  handle  lawn  power  equipment. 
Write  giviing  in  detail  age,  experience,  references. 
BOX  6842,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Couple  for  general  housework;  handy  man 

care  small  place  in  country;  not  farm.  Must  drive 
for  errands.  Reply  Arnold.  Garrison,  N.  Y. 

WANTED :  Girl  or  woman  25  to  40  years  old  for 

general  housework  in  modern  home,  two  adults. 
Plain  cooking.  City  of  20,000  in  northwestern  Penn- 
sylvania.  Address  BOX  608,  Oil  City,  Penna. 

WOMAN  Wanted  to  assist  with  housekeeping,  no 

small  children,  business  couple,  private  room,  good 
salary,  good  home.  Newman,  Box  586,  Honesdale.  Pa. 
WANTED:  Married  man  to  milk,  feed,  and  care  for 
40  cows ;  DeLaval  machines.  Modern  farm  in  New 
Jersey.  Salary  $50  per  week  plus  up-to-date  4-room 
apartment,  gas,  heat  and  milk.  Five  blocks  from 
schools,  churches  and  shopping  center.  Write  Bonny 
Dell  Farms,  231  Meadow  Road,  Rutherford,  New 
Jersey  or  -telephone  Rutherford  2-6109, 

DAIRY  farm,  30  miles  from  Buffalo,  needs  working 

manager.  Address  BOX  6831,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Poultry  farm  manager,  must  have  knowl- 

edge  of  feeding,  brooding  and  maintenance  of  large 
egg  and  broiler  farm.  Handle  men.  New  4-room  housa 
available.  Larry  Batinkoff,  Ferndale,  N.  Y. 

MAN  and  wife,  white,  Protestant.  Experienced  as 

houseman  and  cook  for  housekeeping  in  country 
home;  15  miles  outside  Philadelphia.  Familiar  with 
gardening.  To  drive.  Pleasant  living  quarters.  BOX 
6S28,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Middleaged  single  man  to  work  in  barn 
Good  home,  room,  board  and  wages.  Abe  Mierop, 
Blairstown,  N.  J. 


*  Attuui,  single.  Farm  estate  60  miles  from  N  5 
Exerience  in  livestock  as  well  as  poultry  20 
34th  N.  Y.  C.  Third  floor. 

EXPERIENCED  man  with  thorough  knowledge 
bottled  milk  plant  operation.  Capable  of  tat 
charge.  Write  fully  to  BOX  1017,  Willow  Grove, 


FARMER:  One  with  general  farming  experience  for 
large  poultry  and  beef  cattle  farm.  Good  salary 
and  living  accommodations  for  small  family  pro¬ 
vided.  Robart  Farm,  West  Willington,  Conn 


FARMER-Manager:  Southern  Pennsylvania  dairy 

farm.  Modern  30  stanchion  barn.  Help.  Modern 
house.  Give  experience,  references,  salary  expected. 
BOX  6832,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED :  An  old  fashioned  manager  for  my  dairy 
farm  in  eastern  N.  Y.  One  who  likes  cows  better 
than  liquor  and  works  with  his  two  hands  instead  of 
his  mouth,  must  know  about  crops  and  machinery,  and 
keeping  records  of  registered  animals.  Ideal  working 
conditions  and  excellent  salary  for  the  right  man. 
BOX  6841,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEKEEPER:  White.  Modern  home  in  Amity ville. 

Long  Island;  family  of  two,  no  children.  Must  be 
clean,  honest  and  plain  cook.  References  required. 
Good  home  and  wages.  No  objection  to  middleaged 
woman.  BOX  6839,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

WANTED:  Woman  for  general  housework  and  plain 

cooking  for  elderly  couple  on  small  farm.  E. 
Schmidtt,  Carter  St.,  New  Canaan,  Conn. _ 

MARRIED  dairyman,  experienced  in  milking.  Surge 

machines.  Absolutely  sober.  Milk  and  care  of  40 
cows ;  house,  good  wages  and  privileges.  Could  use 
two  workers  in  same  family.  Green  Acre  Farms, 
Jerieho,  N.  Y.  Call  Hicksville  3-0888. 


POULTRYMAN :  Experienced,  take  charge  of  all 

poultry  matters.  Keep  average  3,000  laying  birds; 
other  help.  Excellent  salary  with  modern  home  con¬ 
taining  three  bedrooms,  living,  bath,  kitchen.  Write, 
giving  references.  Brookvale  Poultry  Farm,  Windsor, 
Massachusetts. _ 

DAIRYMEN  positions  available  at  $150  per  month 

and  full  maintenance  (no  family  quarters)  ;  5-day, 
40-hour  week;  24  working  days  off  witji  pay  yearly; 
permanent  with  no  lay-off;  only  federal  withholding 
tax.  Also,  other  farm  jobs  up  to  $170  plus  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  8:30  a.  m.  to  3:00  p.  m  , 
Monday  through  Friday;  Personnel  Department,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  (near  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.). 


COUPLE:  Man  working  foreman,  mechanic,  trucks, 

tractors.  Diesel-electric,  estate  maintenance.  Woman 
housekeeper  or  cook,  maintenance  crew.  Excellent 
opportunity.  BOX  6749,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Experienced  married  farmer  not  over  50 

years  old  to  operate  farm,  Rockland  County,  N.  Y., 
providing  milk,  eggs  and  vegetables  for  private 
school.  All  modern  farm  machinery.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings  and  home  for  family.  Base  salary  $150  per 
month,  plus  incentive  compensation  and  light,  heat 
and  usual  farm  produce.  Good  opportunity  for  ex¬ 
perienced  and  hard  working  man.  Address,  giving 
full  information,  BOX  299,  Spring  Valley  NY 


SITUATION  WANTED 


EXPERT  in  hatching  and  breeding  game  birds, 

waterfowls,  turkeys;  desires  new  sphere  of  activity. 
Estate,  farm,  inn.  BOX  6853,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEWORKER  for  adults  in  rural  area.  Salary 
secondary  if  permitted  to  keep  pets.  BOX  6854, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  farm  manager,  4Y  Best  of  references. 

Beef,  sheep  and  dairy  experience.  Good  housing, 
schools  and  adequate  salary  essential.  BOX  6846 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence.  Salary,  percentage.  BOX  6844,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


POSITION  Desired:  Housekeeper,  companion  in  re¬ 

fined  home  by  refined  woman.  Permanent  home 
preference  to  high  wages.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
6845,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER,  experienced  gardener,  will  take  full 
charge  of  small  farm,  estate.  Some  livestock.  Single. 
\\  lute,  drive,  handy,  no  liquor  or  tobacco.  References, 
BOX  109,  Stony  Point,  N.  Y. 


RELIABLE  single  man,  57,  desires  position  as 
gardener,  caretaker.  Please  state  wages  and  particu- 
lars.  BOX  6816.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 

paal-  - 1  j  ,  . .  .  r— 


COOK-Housekeeper  would  like  permanent  position; 

also  capable  of  caring  for  children.  Mrs.  Margaret 
Sherman,  Perkinsville,  Vermont. 


SOBER,  not  smoking,  single,  39;  some  experience, 

willing  help  farm  household  for  good  board,  small 
pay  with  nice  people.  BOX  6849,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
MAN  31,  familiar  with  carpentry  and  painting;  some 
farm  work,  desires  employment  in  northern  West- 
chester  County.  BOX  6836,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


COUPLE:  Houseman,  handyman,  gardener;  have  farm 
experience;  can  milk  by  hand  or  machinery.  For 
home  use,  can  make  delicious  butter.  Good  habits. 
Wife  excellent  cook,  .baker,  serve,  neat  housekeeper; 
$200  month.  Live  in  any  location.  Reference.  David 
Crotty,  148  Cherry  St..  S.  E.  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT.  ETC. 


WANTED  to  buy  farm  or  summer  home;  around  150 

miles  from  N.  Y.  Mr.  William  de  Francesco, 
Yonkers,  N.  Y. 


SPECIALS:  25-acre  creek  flat  farm,  barn,  3-car, 

garage,  8-room  house,  all  improvements,  completely 
furnished:  $6,500  with  $4,000  down;  immediate 
possession.  130-acre  35-cow  dairy  farm,  7-room 
house,  bath,  furnace,  nice  barn,  drinking  cups,  new 
silo;  $8,500  with  $2,500  down.  Farm  machinery 
business  making  $20,000  per  year  net  profit  above  all 
expenses,  large  stock,  $30,000.  Many  others.  Appoint- 
ment  only.  United  Real  Estate,  Greene,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  to  rent  with  or  without  option  to  buy, 

equipped  poutlry  farm.  State  complete  description. 
BOX  6847,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

VARIETY  list,  shore  -mainland,  hwy.,  buses,  stores, 

schools,  churches-,  fishing  outlets.  Gladys  Storey, 
Palmer  Realty,  New  Gretna,  N.  J.  Seven  rooms, 
bath,  shop,  poultry  equipment,  800  layers  $8,800. 
Five  rooms,  bath,  equipt  poultry  business,  laying 
hens,  extras,  nine  acres,  reasonable. 

WANTED:  (food  stocked  and  equipped  dariy  farm; 

must  handle  35  or  more  milkers;  $3,000  down. 
Eberhardt.,  9  Watkins  St.,  Lynbrook,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

OWNER  disposing  property,  must  be  sold  com¬ 

plete.  It  consists  of  a  fine  business  and  modern 
farm.  Modern  sash  and  door  factory,  saw  mill,  about 
400,000  feet  of  standing  timber,  logging  machinery, 
trucks,  trailers,  bulldozers.  Mill  now  working  on 
defense  contract.  220  acres  level  land,  large  new 
barn,  three  homes,  50  head  beef  cattle,  all  machinery 
Farm  and  business  complete  $160,000.  Ernest  Le 
Mieux,  Broker,  95  Main  St.,  Arcade,  N.  Y. 

FOUR  rooms,  bath,  orange  tree,  close  in.  Right  for 
older  people.  $2,500.  I  tied  this  one  up  for  30 
days.  Vaughn  Hewey,  Broker,  Wauchula,  Florida. 
DAIRY  farm,  300  acres,  two  houses,  dairy  barm 
etc.  ;  $20,000,  BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

112  ACRES,  $2,500:  Barn,  house,  electricity,  shower, 
pump,  five  miles  city  30,000,  large  cities  near 
Hayland,  pasture,  timber,  fruit,  school  bus ;  $1  500 
down.  -BOX  101.  ,§ayre,  Penna. 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. _  _ . _ 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings.  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont. 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvin  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsvllla, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4.  

FOR  Sale:  Modern  operating  dairy  fully  equipped, 
40  stanchion  milking  barn,  all  dairy  equipment, 
farm  machinery,  60  high  producing  Guernseys.  Owners 
dwelling,  six  rooms,  four  small  dwellings  for  help, 
206  acres  crop  and  grazing  lands.  Two  miles  from 
Sumter  on  paved  road,  electricity  and  ample  water 
supply.  Y erf*  round  grazing.  Price  $75,000  with 
$50,000  cash,  balance  10  equal  annual  payments  plus 
5%  interest.  Also  several  other  good  farms.  We 
specialize  in  farm  lands.  Bradham  Realty  Co.,  Real- 
tors.  Phone  48,  P.  O.  Box  430,  Sumter,  S.  C. 

16  ACRES  adjoining  restricted  home  development, 
convenient  to  15  million  dollar  G.  E.  radar  plant 
being  constructed.  70  acres,  school  bus.  electricity,  no 
buildings ;  ideal  chicken,  turkey  ranch  BOX  6729, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


FARMS,  Business  places.  Fordson  tractor  sales 
yearly  business  $150,000;  400  acres  eqpt.  800  acre 
ranch.  Mr.  Douglas,  Fort  Plain,  New  York. 

DESMOND  Farm  for  sale,  Lanesboro,  Mass.  360 

acres,  beautiful  spot  for  camp,  sanitarium  or  farm. 
Communicate  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Shea,  Dalton,  Mass, 
FOR  Rent:  4  or  5  sunny  rooms;  country  place;  im- 
provements;  garden  and  animal  space;  50  miles  from 
New  York,  BOX  6838,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

SALE:  Due  to  illness,  gas  station,  restaurant,  fruit 

stand,  store  combination.  On  U.  8.  1,  Edgewater, 
Florida.  About  four  acres  with  young  orange  grove. 
Coast  to  Coast,  Brazee,  Edgewater,  Florida. 


DESMOND  Farm  for  sale:  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts. 

360  acres,  beautiful  spot  for  camp,  sanitarium  or 
farm.  Communicate  with  Dr.  M.  J.  Shea,  Dalton, 
Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farm,  60  acres.  James  Callen,  Rhodes- 

dale,  Maryland. 


WANTED:  Small  farm,  good  house,  no  improvements 

necessary;  near  village;  125  miles  New  York  City. 
BOX  6833,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm;  heavily  traveled  road;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


BUY  House:  Six  rooms  or  more.  Dutchess  County, 

BOX  6834,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


FOR  Sale:  Two  family.  Western  N.  Y.  town  home 

with  seven  acres  level  potato  soil.  Price  $3,800. 
BOX  6835,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Eight  acres  land,  water.  BOX  152,  Madi~ 

son  Square  Station,  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


GENTLEMAN’S  Estate:  60  acres,  located  on  State 

highway,  bordering  Delaware  River  and  two  town 
streets,  V2  mile  to  Route  6  and  N.  Y.  C.  buses,  1 
mile  to  Erie  Station.  Half  level  and  clear,  half 
woods  and  hillside,  pond,  large  lawn,  shade  trees 
fruit,  berries,  garden,  fishing,  birds,  rabbits  and 
deer  on  property.  Garage,  two  chicken  coops,  large 
barn,  can  be  easily  built  into  two  apartments,  two 
town  streets  can  be  extended  into  building  lots 
8-room  house,  large  porch,  1  closed-in,  copper  plumb¬ 
ing,  bath,  kitchen  with  Crane  double  well  and  double 
drainboard  sink,  G.  E.  electric  dishwasher,  metal 
wall  and  base  cabinets,  large  Monell  metal  gas  range, 
Bryant  automatic  gas  hot  water  heater,  gas  and 
-electric  refrigerators,  Crane  automatic  hot  water 
heating  system.  Oiled  driveway  around  house.  All  at 
$16,500,  or  cut-up  to  suit  buyer.  Down  payment 
and  mortgage  can  be  arranged.  House  with  fixtures 
Delaware  Drive  to  First  St.  $11,150.  Fred  W.  Driller 
Delaware  Drive,  Matamoras,  Pa. 

NEW  farm  and  business  catalog  free!  Just  outl  Maine 

to  Florida.  Bargains  from  $1,000  up.  West’s,  10-H 
Pittsburgh  17,  Pa.  _ 

FARMS:  Country  homes,  all  kinds;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I II  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green¬ 
wich,  New  York. 


GENTLEMAN  interested  in  buying  some  land  in 

Delaware,  as  investment.  House,  lot.  store  building 
^'rUe-  £*ve  slze>  price  and  cash  required. 
BOX  6840.  Rural  New-Yorker. 


POULTRY  farm  and  hatchery:  Fully  equipped  profit- 

able  going  concern.  14  acres,  frame  dwelling, 
brooderhouse  16x100,  laying  house  26x200,  large  barn 
Incubator  capacity  97,000  eggs.  $20,000.  John  w’ 
Bottcher,  Midwood  Poultry  Farm  and  Hatchery, 
Mount  Holly,  N.  J. 


FOR  Rent:  Large  fruit  and  produce  market  fully 

equipped,  plenty  of  refrigeration,  doing  big  busi¬ 
ness,  oil  warm  air  heat,  open  the  year  round,  on 
mam  highway;  8  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ranoldo  s  Fruit  Market,  Marlton  Pike,  Haddonfield, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED  Farms:  In  New  York  State,  all  sizes, 

buyers  waiting.  Stanley  Panek,  Clermont,  N  Y 
Telephone  Germantown  157-F-2. 


WAITED  :  House.  Good  condition,  with  few  acres! 
93Jd  St*  N  IYleSC  °f  NCUY  A‘  SchWab’  245  East 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


HUDSON  VALLEY  apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland 

Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Golden 
Delicious,  Rome,  any  variety  on  a  combination  of 
any  two  varieties:  %  bushel  $2.50;  bushel  crate  or 
carton  $4.50.  Postpaid  second  zone.  Sunny  Ridge 
Farm,  Highland,  N.  Y. 


HONEY:  White  clover,  60  pounds  $8.75.  Autumn 
flower  $7.50,  J,  G  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb 
Pail  $2.90:  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  41.25;  10  lbs. 
$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7  50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 


WANTED  to  buy  Jerusalem  artichokes  and  leeks  di¬ 
rect  from  farmer  Previous  mail  lost.  Please  write 
again,  BOX  6817,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey,  5 
lb.  tin  $1.75;  5  pounds  clover  $1.40.  Postpaid  4th 
zone.  Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 

HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  A  rare  and  spicy 
blend  just  as  the  bees  gathered  it.  Special  three 
pound  package  $1.30  postpaid  third  zone.  Thousand 
Island  Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. 

AYF?Y  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 


JpiW.  Hem6?:  Choice  clover,  New  York’s  finest.  Five 

®-*>  lt>-  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
fi-2®!  3-5  lb.  $660.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries.  Berkshire! 
New_  York. _ / _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2%  lbs 
postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 
Florida. 


NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls.  N.  Y. 


NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.50 

postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid;  Fall  Flower 
honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York. 


OLD-FASHIONED  clean  clover  chunk  honey.  5  lb. 

tm  $1.95 ;  5  lbs.  elover  $1.50  postpaid  4th  zone. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SEEKING  refined  gentleman  boarder  appreciating 

private  country  home.  Weekly,  permanent.  BOX 
6850,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

tfRAFT  instruction  for  guest  in  pleasant  home:  good 
food  and  devoted  attention;  therapy  worker,  elderly 
or  crippled  person,  or  semi-invalid  made  welcome 
Reasonable  rates.  Write  M.  S.,  Box  428,  Port 
Jervis,  New  York. 


BOARDERS  wanted  in  warm  country  home.  Reason- 
sonable  rates.  BOX  268,  Hackettstown,  N,  J, _ 

IN  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  for  two  men;  good  food, 

good  warm  house,  all  modern  conveniences.  For 
particulars  write  BOX  344,  Woodstock,  Virginia. 

PENSIONED,  veteran,  47,  neat  appearance  desires 

plain  room,  board  in  quiet  home.  BOX  6837. 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

COUNTRY  board  for  hunters  in  good  rabbit,  bird 

and  deer  section.  Miss  Agnes  Jones,  Neath,  Brad- 
ford  County,  Pennsylvania. _ 

SPRINGER  Private  Hospital.  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity-  care;  unwed  mothers  cases 
kept  confidential. _ 

ENJOY  life  on  a  farm  near  Middletown.  Beautiful 

country.  Excellent  food,  room,  heat;  $25  weekly 
BOX  6809,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HAMMER  Mill:  McCormick-Deering  No.  10-C  witl 
conveyor;  almost  new;  $290.  Hershey  Goose  Farm 
Dover,  N.  H. 

WESTINGHOUSE  generator  and  glass  batteries 
cheap.  BOX  592.  «Woodcliff  Lake,  New  Jcresy 

FOR  SALE:  1938  Mack  school  bus,  37  childrei 

capacity.  Julius  Klenke.  R.  F.  D.  4,  Huntington 
L.  I.  Telephone  Huntington  4-7154-J. 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair  kitehe 

carpets.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  Fir: 
St.,  Hazleton,  Penna. 


WANTED:  Stanley  Steamer,  other  old  automobile 
C.  Broadwell,  Morrlsonville,  New  York. 

WANTED:  Double  end  trimmer.  Raymond  J.  Smitl 
R.  5,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


.ijasffl  These  People  Have  Relied  on  "WARPS' 
’J-J&  i\  Window  Materials  for  the  Best  Winter 
Sw^*rl\  Protection  that  Money  Can  Buy . 

JlgW#4  YOU  CAM  TOO! 

Be  Wise -Winterize  with 


o*  »at!rrt 
^branded 


TMost  Hi^W^Approved  by  Leading  Authorities 


Ef 


Mesh  Base  Glass  Substitute 

Used  Where  Transparency  Is  Important 


LASTIGLASS 


All  Plastic  Window  Material 

Rugged,  Neat  and  Attractive 


FLEXIBLE  -  SHATTERPROOF  -  LASTS  FOR  YEARS 
CHEAPER  THAN  GLASS  BETTER  THAN  GLASS 

STORM  ,  STORM  PORCH  POULTRY,  HOG  HOUSE  AND  BARN  WINDOWS 

DOORS  WINDOWS  ENCLOSURES  — .  Hi  _ 


Wire  Base  Glass  Substitute 

Extremely  Tough  and  Very  Transparent 


Oidnt 

Get  *W 
Vitamin  ^ 
0  from 
Any  Source 


Cot 

fcooujh 
Vitamin  0 


Warp’s  Window  Materials  give  real  Pro¬ 
tection  against  Cold,  Wind,  Rain,  Sleet, 
Snow.  You  can  make  Winter-tight  Storm 
Doors  and  Windows  for  less  than  $1.50. 


Warp’s  Window  Materials 
are  better  than  glass.  They  let 
in  Sunshine  Vitamin  D.  Glass 
shuts  out  these  healthful  rays. 


SAME  HATCH 

SAME  FEED 


SAME  CARE 


§gg|jltf  Cut  With  Shears  Tri 
and  Tack  on  Ijjffyl 

Protect  your  Family  from  Dangerous,  Icy-Cold  Drafts 
all  Winter  long.  Warp’s  Window  Materials  tacked 
over  screen  frames  will  turn  a  Wind-Swept  Porch 
into  an  Extra,  Warm,  Sunlit  Room.  Easy  to  take  off 
in  the  Spring.  Will  last  many  Seasons, 


CREEN-GLASS 


14  x  14  Mesh  Wire  Base 

Extremely  Durable  for  Long  Service 


Users  of  Warp’s  Window  Materials  not  only  report  that  their 
houses  are  Warmer,  but  lots  easier  to  heat — even  during  Zero 
Weather.  One  home  owner  writes  that  his  heating  costs  dropped 
almost  40%.  Others  say  they  saved  enough  on  heating  costs 
the  first  winter  to  more  than  pay  for  winterizing  their  entire 
home  with  a  Warp’s  Window  Material. 


SOLD  BY  RELIABLE  HARDWARE  AND  LUMBER  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 


15  Million  Satisfied  Users  Have  Chosen  a  Window  Material 
with  "Warp's"  Branded  Along  the  Edge. 

•  Why  take  chances  or  experiment  vvith  unknown 
Window  Materials?  Follow  the  leadership  of  more 
than  15  Million  people  who  have  used  Warp’s  Window 
Materials.  The  trade  mark  "Warp’s”  has  been  their 
guide  to  perfect  satisfaction.  Let  it  be  your  guide,  too! 


Warp's  Window  Materials  Set  the  Standards  by  Which  All 
Other  Window  Materials  Are  Judged. 

#  For  27  Years,  Warp’s  Window  Materials  have  led  — 
others  followed.  Don’t  be  fooled  by  cheap  imitations 
that  may  not  give  you  the  Service  you  are  entitled  to. 
Get  the  Best  for  your  Money.  Insist  on  a  Genuine 
"Warp’s”  Window  Material  at  your  Dealer. 


UNDIR  Worp't 

Wrs-0  Glass 
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Managing  the  Farm’s  Winter  Layers 

- - - By  Willard  C.  Thompson - 


are  days  when  the  aver-  food-egg  producers  every  possible  break  laying  hens.  Choose  a  good  ration  and  method 
age  family  in  this  country  as  to  health  maintenance  by  seeing  to  it  that  of  feeding.  Then  hold  to  it,  and  use  it  accord- 
counts  increasingly  on  table  the  laying  houses  into  which  they  are  placed  ing  to  directions  steadily  throughout  the  sea-  , 
eggs  as  an  economical  source  for  the  Winter  are  kept  thoroughly  clean,  dis-  son.  See  to  it  that  ample  feed  hopper  space  is 
of  readily  digestible  protein  infected,  and  re-littered  with  fresh  straw,  or  provided  to  permit  every  hen  to  eat  whenever 
food;  and  an  increasing  per-  equally  good  floor  litter;  and  that  the  housing  she  wants  to,  and  as  much  as  she  wants  to. 
centage  of  kitchen-made  foods  employing  conditions  are  maintained  at  a  high  sanitary  If  electricity  is  available  on  the  farm,  wire 
eggs  is  appearing  in  every  household.  There  level  throughout  the  laying  year.  Allow  at  the  laying  houses  so  that  a  uniform  13 -hour 
are  many  reasons  why  more  eggs  are  being  least  three  square  feet  of  floor  space  per  hen  lighted  day  can  be  provided  for  the  laying 
demanded  these  days,  but  the  interesting  fact  as  the  flocks  are  made  up.  See  that  the  pens 
is  that  the  farm  must  stand  ready  to  increase  are  light  and  airy  and  dry  at  all  times. 

Use  a  disease-preventive  inoculation  pro¬ 


flocks  from  Fall  until  about  April  1.  Such  a 
generally  accepted  lighting  unit  consists  of 
one  40-watt  globe  for  every  200  square  feet 
of  floor  space,  or  major  fraction  thereof. 
Globes  should  hang  about  six  feet  from  the 

. . - _ _ □ _ _  floor  level,  and  midway  between  the  front 

puT  is  good  sense,  and  lends  to- the  making  of  at  least  vaccination  against  fowl-pox,  and  edge  of  the  dr0ppings  boards  (or  pits)  and 
many  a  farming  enterprise  into  a  more  profit-  possibly  against  infectious  laryngotracheitis  the  front  wall  of  the  pen,  and  midway  cross- 
able  business.  Because  the  average  costs  of  and  Newcastle  disease.  Seek  advice  on  this  wise  of  the  pen.  The  floor  working  area  is  thus 


its  fresh  quality  table  egg  output  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  year  now  just  getting  under  way.  ,  .  ,  ,  „  _ _ , _ , 

It  is  an  important  point  in  our  agricultural  §ram  as  advlf  d.  ^  a  e0™,Petent  t]7  Pa‘h* 
economy  that  this  increasing  of  food-egg  out-  or  veterinarian.  This  usually  includes 


egg  production,  including  feed, 
labor,  marketing,  etc.,  have  been 
rising,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
the  actual  costs  of  producing  a 
dozen  of  table  eggs,  secure  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  yields  commensurate 
with  the  maintenance  of  flock 
health,  and  guard  against  pre¬ 
ventable  losses.  In  other  words, 
the  farm  flock  owner,  as  well  as 
the  commercial  egg  farmer,  must 
manage  this  winter’s  layers  for 
maximum  returns. 

Plan  to  Use  a  Culling  Program 

This  is  a  year  when  every  layer 
placed  in  the  egg-producing  flocks 
should,  if  possible,  be  a  good  po¬ 
tential  layer  throughout  the  com¬ 
ing  Winter,  Spring,  as  well  as  in 
the  following  Summer  and  Fall. 
Flock  decreases,  due  either  to 
mortality  or  culling,  should  be 
avoided  wherever  possible  by 
starting  out  the  laying  year  with 
a  high  percentage  of  sound, 


about  equally  illuminated.  Any 
scheme  of  using  artificial  lights 
is  all  right  if  it  gives  the  flock  a 
13-hour  lighted  day,  and  if  feed 
is  available  to  the  hens  when  they 
get  down  from  the  perches  be¬ 
cause  of  the  coming  on  of  the 
lights. 

Avoid  Egg  Losses  Due  to 
Breakage 

A  survey  conducted  in  New 
Jersey  not  long  ago  resulted  in  an 
estimate,  made  by  Hauck  and 
Taylor,  that  more  than  $1,000,000 
are  lost  every  year  in  New  Jersey 
because  of  egg  breakage.  The 
great  bulk  of  such  loss  is  prevent¬ 
able.  Suggested  directions  to  pre¬ 
vent  and  avoid  such  losses  are: 

1.  Provide  at  least  one  nest  for 
every  five  layers,  and  keep  every 
nest  in  working  order  every  day. 

2.  Bed  the  nests  with  clean  dry 
litter,  such  as  coarse  wood  shav¬ 
ings,  chopped  straw  (not  long 


healthy  fowls.  This  reduces  in  ad-  More  than  $1,000,000  is  lost  every  year  from  egg  breakage  by  New  Jersey  coarse  straw  or  hay),  sugar  cane 
vance  during  the  year  the  number  poultry  farmers.  Such  losses  are  reduced  to  a  minimum  on  Snyder  Volk’s  bagasse  litter,  coarsely  cut  corn 
of  drones  or  uneconomical  egg  poultry  farm  in  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.,  where  top  quality  brown- shelled  cobs  etC-  Make  the  corners  of  each 
,  ’  r>  n  +  it  •  f°od  e99s  are  produced.  The  cat  helps  to  take  care  of  the  rodent  population,  ...  ,  ppritprc:  thus 

producers.  Pullet  culling  is  the  wyhich  m£ans  a  greater  cash  return  from  the  poultry  business.  nest  hl?h>  *nd  centers  low,  thus 

1  J  1  preventing  breakage  due  to  eggs 

point,  for  no  general  recommendations  can  be  rolling  about  in  the  nest.  Provide  plenty  of 


key  to  improved  flock  manage¬ 
ment.  Two  types  of  such  culling  are  recom¬ 
mended:  First,  cull  incoming  pullet  layers  given.  But  prevent  disease  losses,  if  possible, 
rigidly.  Include  in  the  egg-yielding  flocks  only 


those  birds  which  show  the  external  evidences 
of  robust,  vigorous  health  and  which  possess 


Feed  for  Egg  Production 


litter  for  each  nest.  Remove  manure,  broken 
eggs,  or  other  cause  of  soiling  when  seen. 
Every  egg  is  laid  perfectly  clean.  Do  not  let 


From  the  first  day  in  laying  quarters,  the  its  nest  environment  endanger  it. 


the  physical  characteristics  that  have  come  to  layers  must  have  steady  access  to  a  well  bal-  3.  Include  plenty  of  shell-forming  grit  in 
be  recognized  for  capacity  to  lay  many  eggs  anced  egg-promoting  ration,  fed  according  the  laying  ration,  and  see  that  the  laying  hens 
and  to  keep  it  up  over  a  long  season.  Look  to  directions.  There  are  many  excellent  laying  receive  ample  vitamin-D  or  exposure  to  di- 
over  each  pullet  placed  in  the  laying  quarters,  rations  available  in  every  farm  community;  rect  sunlight,  so  that  they  can  utilize  the 
Discard  every  one  which  shows  lack  of  body  no  special  one  is  here  recommended.  The  point  minerals  in  their  diets.  Soft-shell  eggs  are  an 
size  (for  the  breed),  lack  of  depth  and  width  is  that  good  hens  must  be  furnished  with  egg-  immediate  cause  of  increased  breakage  and 
of  body  especially  in  the  abdominal  region,  forcing  diets,  if  economical  egg  yields  are  to  loss. 

and  those  with  long  narrow  heads  and  crow-  be  secured.  Poultry  feeds  of  quality  and  with  4.  Move  quietly  through  the  laying  pens; 
beaks,  narrow  pelvic  arches  and  stiff  heavy  the  high  percentage  of  proteins  required  to  never  scare  or  frighten  the  layers, 
pelvic  bones. 

Also  look  over  any  yearling,  or  older  hens, 
which  may  be  carried 
over.  Keep  only  those 
which  probably  will  lay 
well;  otherwise  replace 
hens  with  pullets.  Now  is 
not  the  time  to  take 
chances  on  laying  stock  of 
questioned  quality.  Start 
fewer  but  better  quality 
potential  layers  on  this 
year  of  table-egg  produc¬ 
tion.  Then  second,  cull 
during  the  weeks  that 
follow  if  any  drones 
should  appear.  Do  not  use 
feed,  labor,  space  and  time 
in  managing  apparently 
uneconomical  hens.  Ordi¬ 
narily,  it  may  appear 
profitable  to  take  a  chance 
on  layers  of  borderline 
appearance  or  quality,  but 
not  this  year. 


force  egg  yields,  cost  money,  of  course,  but  5.  Use  special  egg  baskets  for  gathering 
poor  feeds  are  worse  than  useless  when  feeding  eggs.  Handle  eggs  most  carefully;  breaking 

eggs  by  rough  handling  is 
inexcusable.  Do  not  fill 
the  egg  pails  or  baskets 
too  full,  for  the  whole 
weight  of  eggs  tends  to 
crush  those  in  the  bottom 
of  the  baskets.  Keep  eggs 
at  a  flat  top  level  in  the 
container  so  that  they  will 
not  roll  when  carried 
about..  Handle  container 
of  eggs  carefully,  and  not 
on  a  swing. 

6.  Collect  eggs  two  or 
three  times  a  day,  so  that 
hens  crowding  onto  nests 
will  not  crack  eggs  al¬ 
ready  deposited. 

7.  Clean  eggs,  if  neces¬ 
sary,  with  care  so  that  no 
shells  are  cracked  by 
rough  handling. 

8.  Pack  table  eggs  in 


This  modern  egg  farm  laying  house  on  the  farm  of  Theodore  Young  in  Cape  May  Court  whole  containers;  sort  ac- 
Need  for  Sanitary  Lay-  House,  N.  J.,  is  30  feet  deep  by  100  feet  long,  built  in  three  stories  with  six  30  x30  foot  pens  cording  to  size  rather 
ing  Quarters  on  each Jloor,_  accommodating  3„00_  tover^pwroom^  Each  than  mixing  size’s,  which 


Give  these  potential 


feeds,  egg  handling,  etc.  The  arrangement  is  compact,  neat,  and  laborsaving.  Mr.  Young 

carries  S.  C.  White  Leghorns. 


(Cont’d  on  Page  696) 
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mover  in  this  enlightened  venture. 
Whenever  I  think  of  Thanskgiving,  I  re¬ 
member  back  to  the  cold  rides  we  used  to 
take  through  the  Connecticut  Valley  to  get 
to  Aunt  Sate’s.  No  heaters  in  the  cars  in  those 
days,  and  we  still  carried  lap  robes  left  over 
from  the  carriages  of  before-my-time.  Year 
after  year  we  rode  through  that  land  of  No¬ 
vember  desolation,  field  after  empty  brown 
field  beside  a  leaden  river  reflecting  the  cold, 
north  sky.  And  in  every  field  stood  a  tobacco 
barn  looking  as  if  it  might  tumble  over  at 
any  minute,  yet  filled  with  a  harvest  of  the 
world’s  finest  large-leaf  tobacco.  Trees  stood 
black  and  bare  against  a  sky  that  seemed  to 
slip  ever  nearer  the  earth,  and  the  inevitable 
wind  swirled  dark  crisp  leaves  up  from 
gullies  between  the  fields.  Ever  and  again 
there  were  a  few  snowflakes  like  lazy  feathers 
in  the  air.  On  many  Thanksgivings,  by  the 
time  we  started  home,  the  road  would  be 
covered  with  white,  and  we  would  drive  back 
through  a  night  snowstorm. 

But  no  matter  how  drab  and  cold  the  out¬ 
side,  inside  all  was  warm  with  love  and  fra¬ 
grant  with  things  that,  even  in  remembering, 
make  my  nose  twinkle  like  a  rabbit’s.  Across 
the  years,  too,  I  hear  the  tinkly  melody  of  the 
old  music  box  with  its  little  metal  fingers  and 
prickly  roller  that  fascinated  me  for  hour? 
on  end. 

Besides  being  American,  Thanksgiving 
seems  particularly  made  for  farm  folk.  Deco¬ 
rations  are  always  from  the  fields  and  forests 
— pumpkins  and  corn  shocks,  and  gay  autumn 
leaves.  It  is  symbolized  by  the  harvest  of 
vegetables  and  fruits  —  heaps  of  blushing, 
golden  fruit  pouring  from  a  horn  of  plenty. 
Nuts  are  drying  in  the  attic;  cider  fills  a  barrel 
beside  those  heaped  with  apples  in  the  cellar. 
Days  of  feverish  preparation  in  the  kitchen 
culminate  in  the  usual  feast.  There  is  a  big 
family  around  the  table,  and  a  big  father  to 
wrestle  with  a  25-pound  turkey.  There  are 
aunts  and  cousins  to  bring  in  the  vegetables, 
gravy  and  cranberry  sauce.  As  if  to  offset  the 
lack  of  color  out  of  doors,  Thanks¬ 
giving  brings  also  to  the  table  the 
many  yellows,  ambers,  greens, 
reds  and  purples  of  those  foods 
stored  in  the  farmstead:  Hubbard 
squash  and  sweet  potato,  pickled 
pears  and  peaches,  cucumbers  and 
watermelon  rind,  and  the  jellies  of 
crabapple,  strawberry,  blackberry 
and  grape.  Everything  that  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  family  look  for  in  the 
way  of  flavor  and  tradition  is  set 
out  by  Mother,  to  disappear  with 
relish  and  a  rare  capacity.  That 
there  should  be  further  room  for 
pumpkin  pie  and  mince  remains 
the,  mystery  of  each  November’s 
annual  feast.  Most  pleased  of  all 
at  this  is  Mother  herself. 

Year  after  year  it  is  the  same 
old  picture,  and  maybe  that  is  an¬ 
other  reason  why  Thanksgiving  is  a  day  so 

well  beloved.  It  brings  closer  not  only  the 
family  itself  but  joins  the  twentieth  century 
with  the  seventeenth,  with  our  beginnings. 
Especially,  in  times  of  jet-propelled  change 
and  chaos,  it  is  good  to  have  something  to 
turn  to  that  is  the  same  and  stable  and  uni¬ 
fying  and  American. 


An  American  Thanksgiving 

- By  Dorothy  Tooker - — 


stormy  Atlantic  to  the  “stern  and  rockbound 
coast”  of  New  England,  and  then  protected 
them  from  the  savages  and  allowed  their 
farming  endeavors  to  come  to  fruition. 

The  neighboring  Red  Men  were  invited  to 
that  celebration,  albeit  with  some  doubtful 
qualms,  and  it  was  these  Indians  who  brought 
the  turkey,  that  wonderful  native  bird,  now 
traditional  for  this  season.  From  their  wilder¬ 
ness  swamps  they  picked  crimson  berries 
which  the  Pilgrims  regarded  with 
dread  and  distrust,  for  there  was 
an  old  saying  that  red  berries 
were  usually  poisonous.  But  be¬ 
fore  long  they,  too,  were  smacking 
their  lips  with  the  Indians  over 
the  tart  cranberries  from  the  cold 
dreary  bogs  along  the  coast.  x 

Aside  from  the  turkey  and 
cranberries,  most  of  the  other  food 
we  associate  with  Thanksgiving 
is  American.  Pumpkin  and  squash, 
and  corn  from  which  the  fragrant, 
golden  Indian  pudding  is  made,  as 
well  as  potatoes,  are  all  crops  that 
were  first  found  in  the  Western 
hemisphere  and  later  transplanted 
across  the  seas.  It  brakes  one 
wonder  if  the  old  saying,  “as 
American  as  apple  pie,”  should 
not  be  changed  to  “as  American 
as  pumpkin  pie.”  Certainly  it  would  be  more 
true.  At  any  rate,  both  of  these,  together  with 
their  luscious  relative,  mince  pie,  are  to  be 
found  on  the  traditional  Thanksgiving  table. 

So  you  will  find  it  wherever  our  countrymen 
gather  to  celebrate  this  late  fall  holiday.  Those 
in  high  places  know  and  appreciate  this  and, 
as  we  sit  down  this  year  and  Father  reaches 
for  the  drumstick  with  one  hand  and  the  carv¬ 
ing  knife  with  the  other,  we  should  stop  for 
an  instant  to  reflect  that  in  some  far  corner 
of  a  peninsula  called  Korea,  our  battered 
soldiers  are  also  eating,  we  hope,  turkey  and 
stuffing.  Veterans  of  World  War  II  recall  with 
misty  eyes  what  it  meant  when,  everything 
forgotten  but  the  rough  reality  of  war,  a  plate 
of  turkey  and  potatoes  with  gravy  and  cran¬ 
berry  sauce  and  pie  with  a  cup  of  coffee,  were 
thrust  into  their  hands  with  a  hearty,  “This  is 
Thanksgiving,  bud!”  So  it  will  be  again  this 
year  in  the  Orient.  Even  to  the  lines  farthest 
front,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occupation  forces 
all  over  the  rest  of  the  globe,  and  to  those 
aboard  our  fighting  ships,  will  come  the  king 
of  American  dinners.  For  our  forces  are  even 
better  organized  for  preparation  and  delivery 
today  than  in  the  carnage  that  was  the  last 
war. 

In  prisons,  too,  back  here  at  home,  there  is 
no  criminal  too  hardened  to  be  denied  his 
Thanksgiving  dinner.  Hospitals,  orphanages 


HERE  is  probably  no  more  typically 
American  holiday  in  all  the  calen¬ 
dar  than  Thanksgiving.  From  the 
very  beginning  it  was  purely 
American  in  every  way.  Each  of  us 

_ _  knows  the  picture  of  the  first 

Thanksgiving  —  the  thankful  Massachusetts 
colonists  preparing  a  feast  of  gratitude  to  the 
Almighty  who  had  guided  them  across  the 


and  other  institutions  stretch  the  budget  to 
include  special  treats  as  on  no  other  day  but 
Christmas.  On  the  Bowery  the  unfortunate 
will  be  welcomed  and  fed,  and  the  poor  of 
small  communities  will  be  sent  “sunshine”  and 
gift  baskets  provided  by  churches  or  the 
community.  For  no  one  can  be  allowed  to  go 
hungry  or  wanting  on  this  November  anni¬ 
versary. 

Even  to  the 'way  it 
came  about,  this  holi¬ 
day  is  typically 
American,  and  has  re¬ 
mained  so  to  this  day. 
Take  the  way  many 
of  us  caper  through 
the  entire  year,  reap¬ 
ing  God’s  prodigality 
as  if  it  were  no  more 
than  our  expected  due, 
giving  never  a  thought 
to  the  future  nor  the 
Giver.  Then,  suddenly, 
comes  a  day  in  the 
Fall  when  the  sky  is 
overcast  and  the  har¬ 
vest  is  in,  and  maybe 
a  few  flakes  of  snow 
are  in  the  air.  All  at 


once,  we  are  over¬ 
come  with  gratefulness.  We  set  aside  a  holiday 
of  Thanksgiving.  The 'President  proclaims  it 
a  national  holiday.  Great  is  the  giving  of 
thanks  and  thousands  spend  the  whole  day 
on  the  football  field!  Yet  who  can  say  that  we 
do  not,  in  our  own  strange  way,  as  truly  ap¬ 
preciate  our  goods  as  they  who  plod  wearily 
on  from  day  to  day,  never  profligate,  yet  never 
knowing  the  thrill  of  Thanksgiving? 

There  is  a  lot  to  be  thankful  for  today.  I  am 


not  going  into  it  all.  You  have  heard  it  every 
year  from  the  time  you  were  able  to  hear 
anything — your  duty  to  be  thankful  for  those 
things  taken  for  granted  through  the  rest  of 
the  year.  Yet,  for  all  the  hearing,  it  is  no  less 
true  as  each  year  rolls  around. 

There  is  one  new  point  of  thanks  I  want  to 
bring  up,  a  purely  personal  point,  but  one  that 
comforts  me  like  the  proverbial  lantern  in  the 
dark.  Difficult  as  the  times  are,  I  am  glad  I 
am  alive  now.  Not  for 
the  vengeance  seem¬ 
ingly  wreaked  on  a 
wicked  world,  but  for 
that  unique  step  to¬ 
ward  the  brotherhood 
of  man  taken  this  very 
year  for  the  first  time 
in  international  his¬ 
tory  —  the  total  ab¬ 
sence  of  vengeance  in 
the  terms  of  peace 
signed  between  the 
United  Nations  and 
the  late  enemy,  Japan. 

Here  is  something  that 
is  not  “man’s  in¬ 
humanity  to  man,”  but 
progress  in  a  civilized 
world.  And  our  United 
States  was  the  prime 
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One-man  Models  — 
20"  to  48"  Capacity 


For  your  wood-cutting  jobs,  the  R-P  50  Chain 
Saw  is  the  best  farm  hand  you  can  get.  Fast-cutting, 
dependable  and  rugged,  the  R-P  50  makes  light  work 
of  cordwood  and  fencepost  cutting  and  land  clearing. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  the  full  facts  on  R-P  50's. 


REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  677  Cambridge  St. 
Worcester  4,  Mass. 

Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  bulletin  describing 
R-P  50  Portable  Chain  Saws. 

Name _ ___™™ 


Address.. 


..State.. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  TRACTOR! 


PACKE0  WITH  PRACTICAL  FARMING  IDEAS 


Clever  ideas  for  solving  farming  problems;  drawings  from  which 
to  make  Incubators,  poultry  sheds;  diagrams  for  putting  in  your 
own  electric  wiring;  instructions  for  plumb  ng,  so  dering. 
Popular  Mechanics  FARM  MANUAL  is  an  INVESTMENT.  Use 
coupon  bo^ow  —  and  if  after  5  days’  use  you  don’t  agree  that  the 
FARM  MANUAL  is  worth  even  more  than  you  paid  for  it, 
return  it  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 


Why  not  make  an  odd-job  tractor  for  your  farm?  Your  main 
nocds:  a  7  h.  p.  engine,  4-speed  truck  transmission,  cut-down 
car  axle  —  and  the  book  telling  how  to  put  them  all  together, 
POPULAR  MECHANICS  FARM  MANUAL. 

This  unique  book  shows  how  to  make  anything  from  earth 
scraper,  scoop,  buckrake,  elevator,  lime  spreader,  power  saw,  to 
a  workshop  forge  —  complete  with  working  drawings. 


J 


CASSELL  BOOKS 


217  ELMER  ST.,  WESTFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 
□  Enclosed  is  $3.00  for  the  FARM  MANUAL.  □  Send  C.O.D.  (pay  postman  $3.25) 


MAIL  COUPON 
TODAW 


NAME  . 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


ZONE 


-STATE. 


ff£MF  JAMES 

HUIU  ESS 

SEED 

SEE  THIS  NEW  AMAZING  MULTI-  ‘ 

PLE  POD  HULI^LESS  OATS,  3  to  5 
kernels  to  pod — outyields  may  standard  varieties. 
Write  us  at  once  on  this  new  wonderful  hull-less  oats. 
Ideal  feed  for  all,  poultry  and  young  pigs.  Needed 
on  every  farm.  Write  today  for  yield  reports,  picture 
facts  and  send  10 i  for  test  sample  OR  30^  for 
EXTRA  LARGE  test  sample.  Postpaid.  YOU  WILL 


BE  SURPRISED  AND  AMAZED.  Dept.  R 

WM.  GALLOWAY  t  SONS  COMPANY  (OUGMAL)  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


Burpee 


Seed  Catalog 
FREE 


TOMATO 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  luscious,  scarlet 
tomatoes  you  ever  saw — 
thick-meated,  wonderful! 
Often  over  1  lb.  each. 
_  Plants  grow  faster,  stur- 

rdier — bear  heavier,  longer. 
Send  stamp  for  postage ,  and 
we’ll  mail  10  Seeds  FREE! 
Ortohave  moreplants,70seeds$l. 

W.  ATLEEBURPEE  CO. 

429  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


Blueberry  Plants 

WHOLESALE  &  RETAIL 

CERTIFIED  •  ALL  POPULAR  VARIETIES 

SPECIAL  $6.98  RETAIL  OFFER 

One  dozen  targe  assorted  2  year  plants 
Early  Midseason  &  Late  Varieties 

GALLETTA  BROS.— BLUEBERRY  FARMS 

475  S.  Chew  Road  Hamtnonten,  N.J 


Alien's  1962  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them .  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


- EVERGREEN - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 

Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


-  CERTIFIED  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS  - 

t  yr.  rooted  cuttings  $1.50  per  dozen;  6-9  in.  plants 
$2.50  per  dozen;  12-18  in.  plants  $3.50  per  dozen; 
18-24  plants  $4.50  per  dozen.  Special  prices  on 
larger  quantities.  16  varieties.  A.  G.  AMMON, 
BOX  14,  CHATSWORTH,  NEW  JERSEY 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


-  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  - 

Plant  eats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN  16,  N.  J. 


This  Season’s  Indoor  Plant  Sensation! 


Amazing!  New! 

RED  FLAME 


You’ve  Never  Seen  Anything 
Like  It  Before! 


Extra  Gift!  Order  2  plants 
and  receive  the  bulb 
for  a  gorgeous,  highly- 
blooming  French  Lily. 


This  spectacular  Red  Flame  Ivy  is  absolutely 
brand  new  and  different  I  Each  brilliant  leaf  is  a  gorgeous  shade 
of  flame  red  on  one  side  and  a  shining  glossy  green  on  the  other. 
Grows  fast  up  to  36  inches  long.  You’ll  receive  a  healthy  well- 
started  plant  guaranteed  to  thrive  in  your  home.  Limited  Supply. 
Send  50c  for  1,  plus  10c  for  postage,  handling,  or  $1  for  2,  post¬ 
paid  C.  O.  D.’s  welcome  on  $1  orders.  If  not  delighted  return  for 
your_  money  _back. 

KRUSE  NURSERIES,  Dept  25972,  BLOOhTl NGTOnTTlIj NcT|S~ 

NAME _ _ _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ _ _ 


Winter  Cover  for  Straw¬ 
berries 

Strawberry  beds  need  protection 
against  low  winter  temperatures. 
Straw,  leaves  and  sawdust  have 
proved  effective  when  properly  used. 

Mulching  should  be  done  before 
temperatures  drop  lower  than  20  de¬ 
grees  F.,  or  by  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber  in  Western  New  York.  Wheat, 
oat,  and  rye  straw  have  all  given 
good  results.  Fairly  heavy  covering 
is  recommended  that  is,  four  inches 
of  straw  at  least,  to  protect  the  plants 
against  heaving  from  frost  with  con¬ 
sequent  root  damage  and  to  prevent 
freezing  injury  to  the  crown. 

Leaves  give  good  results  in  home 
plantings,  but  only  a  light  covering, 
two  to  three  inches,  should  be  used 
to  avoid  smothering  the  plants  when 
the  leaves  become  wet  and  matted. 
Sawdust  is  satisfactory  when  used  to 
a  depth  of  two  or  three  inches,  but 
it  may  be  advisable  to  add  a  nitro¬ 
gen  fertilizer  with  the  sawdust,  es¬ 
pecially  on  soils  low  in  fertility,  to 
avoid  a  nitrogen  shortage  next 
Spring.  For  each  ton  of  sawdust  used, 
250  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  its 
equivalent  should  be  applied. 

The  mulch  has  an  additional  use 
after  it  has  provided  winter  protec¬ 
tion  for  the  strawberry  bed.  When 
new  growth  starts  in  the  Spring,  part 
of  the  mulch  can  be  removed  from 
the  plants  and  placed  between  the 
rows  where  it  will  serve  to  discour¬ 
age  weed  growth,  to  keep  the  soil  sur¬ 
face  cool  and  moist,  and  to  keep  the 
berries  clean. 


Fall  Plowing  of  Potato  Land 

Should  ground  which  is  to  be  used 
for  potatoes  next  season  be  plowed 
this  Fall  or  in  the  late  Winter?  If  so, 
for  what  reasons,  as  compared  with 
plowing  next  Spring?  how  about 
fertilizer?  Are  corn  stalks  good  to 
plow  under?  m.  w.  s. 

Sod  ground  to  be  used  for  pota¬ 
toes  next  year  should  be  plowed  this 
Fall  shortly  before  the  ground  begins 
to  freeze  in  order  to  kill  as  many 
wireworms  and  white  grubs  as  possi¬ 
ble.  The  sod  will  also  have  a  chance 
to  decompose  somewhat  making  it 
easier  to  prepare  the  land  for  plant¬ 
ing  next  Spring.  The  usual  fertilizer 
for  potatoes  is  the  5-10-10  formula 
or  a  similar  ratio  high  in  potash. 
You  can  use  from  30  to  50  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet,  applied  in 
small  piles  in  the  furrows  half  way 
between  the  seed  pieces.  Be  sure  that 
no  fertilizer  later  comes  in  contact 
with  the  seed.  Both  the  seed  and 
fertilizer  can  be  covered  at  the  same 
time. 

Corn  stalks  are  an  excellent  form 
of  organic  matter  to  add  to  the  soil. 
They  can  be  composted  by  piling 
with  leaves  and  other  material, 
covering  the  pile  with  soil  to  prevent 
the  exit  of  corn  borer  moths.  They 
can  also  be  scattered  over  the  ground 
and  then  plowed  under. 


Fire  Blight  on  Pears 

I  have  about  20  pear  trees,  Bart¬ 
lett,  Bairre  Bose,  Sheldon  and  Clapp 
Favorite.  They  are  just  starting  to 
bear.  Last  Summer  there  were  a  lot 
of  ants  going  up  the  trunk  and  also 
a  lot  of  yellow  wasps  on  the  leaves. 
The  leaves  got  brown  spots.  Eventu¬ 
ally  they  were  all  brown  and  more 
than  half  fell  off  very  early.  The 
pears  had  a  flat  taste  and  were  not 
sweet.  The  trees  were  sprayed  once 
with  a  dormant  oil  spray  and  four 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coming  Issues 

•  Orchard  Planning  and  Prun¬ 

ing. 

By  C.  W.  Ellenwood. 

•  Youth  on  the  Land. 

A  Pictorial  Presentation. 

•  The  Handy  Man. 

By  Robert  M.  Mead. 

9  Farm  Income  Taxes. 

•  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
By  J.  J.  Porter  &  F.  E.  Carlson 

•  From  Potatoes  to  Race 

Horses. 

By  Ira  Scott  &  C.  H.  Gardiner 

•  Best  Feeds  for  Fattening 

Lambs. 

By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Making  a  Bird  Feeding 

Station. 

By  Catherine  T.  Manning. 

•  Proper  Use  of  Caponizing 

Pellets. 

By  J.  R.  Crane. 


times  with  Bordeaux  mixture,  arsen¬ 
ate  of  lead  and  Black  Leaf  40.  Moot 
of  the  Sheldon  pears  cracked  open 
and  a  brown  growth  formed  over 
the  crack.  Many  fell  off  and  some 
ripened  on  the  tree  but  were  de¬ 
formed.  f.  r. 

It  is  rather  evident  that  you  are 
having  trouble  with  fire  blight,  a 
serious  disease  on  pears.  You  should 
prune  out  and  burn  any  disease  parts 
as  coon  as  they  are  observed  during 
the  season.  Typical  symptoms  of  fire 
blight  are  that  the  leaves  turn  brown, 
droop,  hang  on,  and  then  turn  black. 
The  inner  bark  on  the  twig  also 
turns  brown  and  gradually  shrivels. 
Remove  the  branch  at  least  one  foot 
below  disease  symptoms  and  disin¬ 
fect  the  wound  using  corrosive  sub¬ 
limate,  one  tablet  to  one  pint  of 
water. 

The  Bordeaux  mixture  that  you 
have  been  using  should  also  help 
some  in  controlling  fire  blight.  The 
nicotine  sulfate  or  Black  Leaf  40 
should  be  used  to  control  pear  psylla 
which  is  also  a  serious  insect  pest  on 
pears.  h.  a.  r. 

Trouble  With  Garden  Slugs 

Slugs  are  a  scourge.  Three  years 
ago  our  countryside  was  invaded  by 
them.  They  were  everywhere — in  the 
garden,  on  the  lawn,  in  the  field. 
They  crawled  across  the  roads,  long 
and  brown  like  big  cigars,  messing 
up  the  roads,  making  automobiles 
skid. 

Since  then,  they  come  every  Spring 
and  linger  until  late  in  September 
when  they  vanish.  They  like  young 
garden  plants,  especially  beans, 
cucumbers  and  squash,  but  best  of 
all  they  like  cabbage.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  replanted  their  .  gardens 
three  times. 

A  barrier  of  lime  spread  on  the 
border  of  the  garden  keeps  them  out 
until  the  lime  becomes  saturated  by 
the  night  dew  or  by  rain,  then  they 
cross  it.  There  is  a  commercial  poison 
which  we  tried  and  it  saved  our 
plants,  but  this  poison  is  quite  ex¬ 
pensive  and  must  be  added  every 
few  days  in  order  to  be  effective. 

An  individual  effort  to  fight  this 
pest  is  not  enough.  The  county  must 
take  a  hand  in  the  fight  or  we  will 
be  eaten  out  of  house  and  home. 

L.  H. 


The  farm  pond  can  form  an  attractive  part  of  landscaping  and  at  the  sarris 
time  be  conveniently  located,  as  shown  on  the  nice  farmstead  of  Joseph  n. 
Yetter,  Bangor,  Northampton  County,  Pennsylvania. 
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Pastoral  Parson 


While  doing  his  fall  plowing  one 
November  day,  Robert  Burns  turned 
up  the  nest  of  a  field  mouse.  From 
that  experience  the  poet  was  in¬ 
spired  to  write  the  famous  lines: 
“The  best  laid  schemes  o’  mice  and 
men  gang  aft  a-gley.”  How  often  the 
Parson  has  recalled  those  words 
since  he  first  read  themes  a  child  in 
school. 

Yes,  it  happened  again!  Scarcely 
had  Mrs.  Parson  and  he  returned 
from  the  Rural  Ministers’  Institute 
at  New  Brunswick  this  past  Summer 
when  the  good  lady  of  the  manse 
came  down  with  pains  and  fever  in¬ 
dicating  some  real  illness.  The 
physician  diagnosed  the  trouble  and, 
after  an  attempt  to  alleviate  it  by 
other  means,  decided  that  operative 
attention  was  necessary.  It  was  a 
severe  blow,  coming  as  it  did  out  of 
a  perfectly  clear  sky. 

When  the  Parson  wrote  in  this 
column  of  the  coming  of  a  young 
resident  physician  into  the  town  a 
few  years  ago,  and  of  what  it  would 
mean  to  the  entire  area,  he  had  little 
idea  of  how  completely  he  himself 
would  have  to  depend  upon  that 
same  physician’s  judgment.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  opportunity  to  observe 
the  doctor’s  work  through  the  inter¬ 
vening  time  had  given  the  Parson  in¬ 
creased  confidence  in  him.  How 
much  easier  it  made  the  road  now. 
Our  own  judgment  is  impaired  at 
such  times  because  of  the  great  emo¬ 
tional  involvment.  It  is  at  such  a 
time  that  the  calmness  of  a  good 
physician’s  profesional  detachment  is 
of  supreme  importance. 

The  entire  experience  was,  as  it 
is  in  every  home  where  illness 
strikes,  a  sore  trial;  but  how  many 
things  there  are  that  ease  the  bur¬ 
den.  Over  in  Allendale  a  group  of 
men  have  associated  themselves  to¬ 
gether  as  a  volunteer  ambulance 
corps.  The  Parson  once  before  had 
call  them  at  about  three  o’clock  in 
the  morning  for  a  bad  accident  near 
the  house.  At  that  time  he  appre¬ 
ciated  their  prompt  response.  How 
much  more  he  appreciated  it  as  they 
pulled  up  at  the  parsonage  that 
morning  this  Summer,  when  one’s 
“best  laid  schemes”  had  indeed  gone 
awry. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  news 
to  get  around.  Soon  the  telephone 
was  ringing  frequently  as  friend 
after  friend  called  to  assure  the  Par¬ 
son  of  interest  and  prayers.  Each  day 
when  he  set  out  to  go  to  the  hospital 
he  carried  the  good  wishes  and  gifts 
of  friends  from  far  and  near.  The 
good  women  of  the  church  were  most 
thoughtful  in  their  determination  to 
lend  encouragement  to  the  patient. 
When  it  came  time  for  Mrs.  Parson 
to  be  at  home,  there  was  little  ques¬ 
tion  about  what  to  cook,  for  there 
always  seemed  to  be  something  at 
hand  from  the  kitchen  of  a  good 
neighbor. 

The  Parson’s  plans  for  apiary  care, 
of  course,  fell  by  the  wayside,  for 
there  was  neither  time  nor  interest 
in  the  bees  under  the  strain  of  Mrs. 
Parson’s  illness.  The  bees  could,  and 
would  have  to,  wait  until  later.  Weeds 
rioted  in  the  garden,  while  rabbits  and 
woodchucks  enjoyed  a  Roman  holi¬ 
day  among  foods  that  would  not 
otherwise  have  been  enjoyed  with¬ 
out  the  risk  of  the  Parson’s  ven¬ 
geance.  Only  endless  hours  of  labor 
could  reclaim  any  portion  of  the 
Spring  plantings,  nor  could  late 
plantings  replace  what  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed.  While  this  just  could  not  be 
done,  we  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  in  memories  of  innumerable 
kindnesses  extended  to  the  Parson 
and  to  Mrs.  Parson  who  now  has  re¬ 
covered.  Rev.  Andrew  A.  Burkhardt 

New  Jersey 


acres  with  good  management  wil. 
feed  18  to  20  big  cows  and  the  neces¬ 
sary  young  stock  if  you  make  your 
land  really  produce.  You  cannot  take 
40  worn  out  acres  and  accomplish 
this  overnight,  but  40  good  acres  wil. 
grow  some  of  the  grain  required,  anc 
furnish  plentiful  roughage  year 
around,  and  it  is  being  done.  I  re¬ 
peat,  it  takes  good  management; '  no 
worn  out  old  permanent  pastures,  for 
instance. 

Nor  can  the  18-20  cows -be  scrubs 
if  this  dairyman  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  more  prosperous  members  of 
the  community.  They  are  all,  all  of 
them,  good  high-producing  cows,  and 
if  they  do  not  eat  a  lot  and  pay 
their  own  way,  they  get  sold  to  some¬ 
one  with  160  acres  and  a  big  barn 
who  keeps  a  lot  of  that  kind  of  cow. 

Finally,  the  individual  running  40 
acres,  whom  I  have  tried  to  describe 
above,  goes  fishing  when  he  feels 
like  it.  He  is  never  in  any  big  hurry. 
He  has  all  the  loose  ends  tied  down. 
He  does  not  have  to  kill  himself 
working,  and  every  once  in  a  while 
you  see  him  leaning  up  against  the 
barn  chewing  a  straw,  watching  his 
cows  and  figuring.  And  he  is  not  too 
tired  to  figure  out  some  of  the  right 
answers.  He  lives  a  long  time  too. 

You  can  have  your  big  time  opera¬ 
tors.  They  wear  out  young  and  die 
young,  and  very  often  leave  a  big 
estate  with  a  mortgage.  r.  b.  e. 

Oneida  County,  N.  Y. 

Eds.  —  It  is  possible,  as  appears 
to  be  the  situation  with  R.  B.  E.,  to 
obtain  a  good  return  on  40  tillable 
acres  with  good  management  and 
with  a'  favorable  milk  price-feed 
ratio. 

The  author  of  the  recent  R.  N.-Y. 
article,  “Passing  of  the  40-Acre 
Farm,”  does  not  make  a  blanket  con¬ 
demnation  of  this  size  farm,  but 
rather  points  out  some  of  its  limi¬ 
tations,  which  seem  to  be  justified. 
He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
such  acreage,  when  near  an  industri¬ 
al  center,  or  in  other  words  a  good 
market  area,  offers  certain  possibili¬ 
ties,  such  as  truck  cropping,  broiler 
and  egg  production,  particularly  by 
using  a  roadside  stand  for  the  sale 
of  such  products. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  not  many 
40-acre  farms  comprising  all  good 
tillable  land  and  with  a  desirable 
outlet  for  fluid  milk.  True,  it  can  be  - 
done  but  it  is  not  easy  ©f  accom¬ 
plishment  and  depends  to  far  too 
great  an  extent  on  price  ratios. 


Farm  Pond  Diseases 

Livestock  owners  should  make 
sure  that  farm  ponds  do  not  become 
reservoirs  of  livestock  disease,  par¬ 
ticularly  during  the  late  Fall,  as  a 
result  of  summer  dry  spells.  Law 
water  levels  and  contamination  of 
farm  ponds  may  cause  considerable 
sickness  among  farm  animals  and 
consequently  bring  heavy  losses  to 
the  owner.  Stale  pond  water  may 
bring  about,  or  intensify,  such  dis¬ 
eases  as  coccidiosis,  stomach  and 
nodular  worms,  mouth  sores,  algae 
poisoning  and  scours.  This  happens 
so  often  that  veterinarians  some¬ 
times  refer  to  these  problems  as  farm 
pond  diseases. 

Another  dangerous  condition  arises 
when  shore  lines  recede,  due  to  a 
lowering  of  the  water  levels.  If  ac¬ 
cessible,  cattle  will  walk  in  the  soft 
mud,  leaving  holes  and  sharp  ridges 
which  harden  when  exposed  to  the 
sun  and  air,  as  well  as  later  winter 
freezing.  This  washboard-like  ground 
then  becomes  a  serious  hazard  to  the 
animals’  feet.  It  may  easily  cause 
cuts  and  bruises,  germs  lurk  in  the 
stagnant  water  and  thus  may  gain 
entrance  to  cause  what  is  known  as 
foul-foot. 

Livestock  raisers  are  consequently 
strongly  advised  to  either  fence  off 
ponds  or  to  remove  cattle  when 


In  Defense  of  the  40-Acre 
Farm 

I  wish  to  disagree  emphatically 
with  Mr.  Alfred  Namejunas’  “Pass¬ 
ing  of  the  40-Acre  Farm”  in  the  Oc¬ 
tober  20,  1951  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  It  may  be  passing  out 
but  not  for  the  reasons  he  has  figured 
out — that  it  is  too  small  a  unit  to 
operate  efficiently  with  present  day 
machinery  in  competition  with  larger 
acreages  and  their  correspondingly 
lower  unit  costs. 

I  will  admit  just  one  thing — that  I 
am  familiar  only  with  the  dairying 
operation.  Growing  seed,  fattening 
hogs  and  cattle,  or  fruit  growing  may 
be  something  else.  But  40  tillable 


water  levels  drop,  or  when  scum  on 
the  surface  indicates  that  ponds  are 
becoming  stale.  This  simple  precau¬ 
tion  may  save  a  loss  of  dead  and  dis¬ 
eased  animals. 


Patenfi  Granted 
and  Pending 
Trade-Mark  reg. 
U.  S.  Pat  Off. 


Weather  or  field  conditions  that  stop  spreading  with 
ordinary  spreaders  have  no  effect  on  the  Cobey  Power* 
Driven  All-Weather  Spreader.  Its  spreading  mechanism 
operates  from  the  tractor  power  take-off  .  .  .  entirely 
independent  of  the  wheels  that  carry  the  load.  This 
advanced  Cobey  design  means— 

1.  YOU  CAN  COVER  GREATER  ACREAGE 

Manure,  spread  fresh,  gives  up  to  50%  more  ferti¬ 
lizing  and  humus  value.  You  can  spread  it  thinner. 

2.  YOU  ELIMINATE  SECOND  HANDLING 

Manure  stored  in  a  shed  or  on  the  field  is  handled 
TWICE.  Compared  to  this  method,  daily  spreading 
cuts  handling  time  and  work  in  half. 

3.  YOU  GET  BETTER  CROPS 

Tests  have  proved  that  manure  spread  fresh  results 
in  bigger  crops.  Cobey's  finer  shredding  and  more 
uniform  spreading  further  assure  obtaining  high¬ 
est  possible  yield  per  acre. 

Remember,  it's  the  COBEY  All-Weather  SPREADER  that 
makes  these  benefits  possible.  There  are  many  other 
advantages  —  check  into  them  before  you  buy. 

THE  COBEY  CORP.  Dept.  HY-111  Galion,  Ohio 


■  THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  NY-1  J!  Galion,  Ohio  3 

■  Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked.  | 

■  0  Power  Driven  Spreaders  011-A,  Wagon  Gear  B 

■  Q  31 -A,  Dump  Wagon  0  Utility  Wagon  Boxes  ■ 

®  021-A,  Hi-Speed  Wagon  02-Wheel  Trailer  B 

■  0  2-Wheel  Tilting  Platform  Wagon  B 


3  SIZES 

150  Bushel 
(illustrated) 
100  Bushel 


75  Bushel 


COBEY  GIVES 
YOU  MOST 

You  get  plus  value  for  your 
equipment  dollar  —  because 
the  COBEY  Spreader  is  easily 
converted  to  a  time  and 
money-saving  self-unload¬ 
ing  wagon  for 
hauling  chopped 
forage,  etc. 


VoUPOH  for 
c0  literature 


b.  Name _ _  * 

ik  ■  .  » 

I  Address. . . . .  # 

■  City — . . . . state _ _ * 


CLEAN  YOUR 
Guns  with 


Hoppe’s  No.  9 

and  YOUR  GUNS  will  give  you  cleane: 
closer  shooting  because  Hoppe’s  No. 
will  thoroughly  remove  all 
primer,  powder,  lead  and 
metal  fouling  and  will  pre¬ 
vent  rust.  Ask  your  gun 
dealer  or  send  us  10c 
for  sample.  Helpful  “Gun 
Cleaning  Guide”  FREE 
upon  request. 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  INC 

12332  North  8th  Street..  Phils.  33.  Pa. 


NEW  lb" 
LIGHTWEIGHT  S*W .  IT'S 
LIMBING’ HUMMING  WIZARD! 

Dealer  Opportunity 


A$h/dhd,Md$s.<  Deot  C 


SAVES  TIME  AND  WORK  ON 
FARM  MACHINERY  REPAIRS 


Buckingham 
THREAD  RESTORER 


_  -  - nuSLCU 

Threads — Fast!  No  more  drill¬ 
ing  or  hacksawing  to  remove 
damaged  studs,  bolts  and  nuts! 
Just  slip  on  a  Buckingham 
Thread  Restorer  —  tighten  the 
jaws  —  then  twist.  Flats  and 
nicks  are  gone  ....  rusted 
threads  are  cleaned  ....  nuts 
spin  on  and  off  easily.  Works 
on  pipe  threads  too.  Jaws  ad¬ 
just  to  proper  size — no  separate 
dies  to  install.  Saves  time  and 
hard  work — handy  in  emergen¬ 
cies.  Eight  models  for  Vi"  to  6" 
threads.  Write  for  free  folder. 
Model  No.  6103  (shown)  fits  all 
standard  threads  between  Vi" 
and  1"  —  only  $6.50. 
Guaranteed.  Money  back  if 
not  entirely  satisfied.  Send 
check  or  money  order  to: 


Douglas  Tool  &  Hardware  Co. 

P .  0.  Box  184,  Dept.  H  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Co-op  Credit  soys  — 


I'm  helping  farmers  throughout 
New  England,  New  York  &  New  Jersey 
get  top  production  from  their  farms 
—  and  get  that  production  to  market 
in  the  most  efficient  manner  possible 


Long  term  Federal  Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru 
NATIONAL  FARM  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 


Short  term  low-cost  operating  loans  thi 
PRODUCTION  CREDIT  ASSOCIATIONS 


See  your  local  association  or  write: 

Dept.  R-13.  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
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New 


MAKE 

QUICKER 

"ON-THE-JOB”  REPAIRS 


THREADED  ROD  SAVES  TIME 
AND  MONEY  in  repairing  Farm  Machinery, 
Silos,  Grain  Boxes,  Hay  Racks,  etc. 


U-  BOLTS 


L- BOLTS 


Here  is  a  completely  new  repair  and  construction  material 
for  the  farm  —  high  strength  steel  rods,  threaded  the  full 
length.  REDI-BOLT  has  hundreds  of  uses  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  home,  for  repairs  on  tractors,  farm  machinery,  self- 
feeders,  feed  bunks,  windmills,  conveyors,  stanchions,  litter 
carriers,  silos,  manure  loaders,  ladders,  doors,  furniture,  etc. 
Being  cold-drawn  steel,  it  is  20%  stronger  than  ordinary 
steel.  The  precision-cut  threads  fit  standard  nuts.  A  new 
blue  lacquer  finish  guards  it  from  rust  until  used. 


NO  NEED  TO  GO  TO  TOWN  for  BOLTS  or  RODS 
Make  your  own  to  any  size  QUICKERl 


Now  you  can  take  care  of  those  between-season  repair  and 
construction  jobs  around  the  place — easier,  quicker,  cheaper! 
Keep  a  stock  of  REDI-BOLT  rods  on  hand,  in  various  sizes, 
for  those  special  bolt  and  rod  needs.  If  you  need  long  straight 
bolts,  simply  fit  nuts  to  the  ends  and  saw  to  any  length.  To 
make  U-bolts,  L-bolts,  or  Eye-bolts,  just  heat  and  bend  to 
shape.  • 


LONG 

STRAIGHT  BOLTS 


SIMPLY 
HC AT  AND 
BEND 


OR,  WRITE  TO 


REDI-BOLT, 


DEPT.  RNY,  P.  O.  BOX  6102, 
CHICAGO  80,  ILL. 


at  your  Hardware  and 
Farm  Implement  Dealers 


SIZES 

X  to  X 


STANDARD 
3-FOOT  LENGTHS 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely  different  in 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 


NO  MORE 


W  SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


»HARD  WATER  RASH 

We  have  a  m 
DIAMOND  jg 
Water  Softener  QteS 


A  DIAMOND  Water  Softener 
removes  the  minerals  that 
couse  "hard  water  rash!" 
Soft  water  cuts  the  work  in 
laundering  and  dishwashing, 

Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


RITEWAY 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

BOX  6-C 

HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 

DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, < 

IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  "Typo  V"  Tuinp  1,a®  TI1-0°Vmnn9 
•round  uses— house,  garden,  farm.  J  umns 
2400  GPU;  300  GPH  75'  high ;  or  l''00  ”1!1 
from  25’  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 
Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  if  easti  “ 

order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.)« 

LABAWCO  PUMPS  $^95 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J.  ** 


EMM! 


CABLE  &  INSULATION! 
Protection  at  35°  Below 

Enjoy  year  'round  running  water 
free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 
Six  cables  sizes  $  I  to  $6.  The 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 
CRO-QUICK  MfRS.,  364  W.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  1® 


Grange  News 


Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master  of 
National  Grange,  has  recently  sug¬ 
gested  that,  as  citizens  of  a  great 
democracy,  we  have  every  right  to 
insist  that  our  government  do  our 
bidding  because  it  is  the  servant  of 
the  people;  and  that  we  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  to  insist,  when  govern¬ 
ment  expenditures  and  the  whole 
cost  of  our  government  structure  rise 
;o  unreasonable  figures,  that  its  cost 
be  curtailed.  Also  that,  as  citizens  of 
this  republic,  we  must  accept  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  provide  guidance  for 
our  representatives  as  to  how  and 
where  these  costs  can  be  curtailed. 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  we  should 
determine  and  recommend  to  Con¬ 
gress  those  government  services  or 
government  functions  which  can 
either  be  curtailed  or  abolished. 

Master  Newsom  recommends  that 
we  promote  and  encourage  open 
forums  so  that  we  can  discuss  such 
fundamental  questions  as:  (1)  What 
government  services  can  we  afford 
to  eliminate?  (2)  What  government 
services  can  be  provided  more  eco¬ 
nomically  and  effectively  at  the  state 
or  local  level,  thus  eliminating  part 
of  the  terrific  cost  of  federal  govern¬ 
ment?  (3)  How  can  we  most  equit¬ 
ably  pay  the  cost  of  government? 
(4)  How  can  we  most  equitably  and 
most  soundly  curtail  the  cost  of 
government?  (5)  What  sort  of  farm 
program  do  we  want?  (6)  Is  our 
current  farm  program  sound  under 
existing  conditions  of  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  of  national  in¬ 
come? 

‘‘Our  present  farm  program”  the 
Grange  Master  adds  “stemming  from 
the  early  30’s  was  conceived  in  con¬ 
ditions  of  bankruptcy,  depression  and 
a  low  level  of  employment.  In  my 
own  personal  opinion,  it  does  not 
effectively  meet  all  of  today’s  prob¬ 
lems.  The  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in 
our  Subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges  should  discuss  this  challeng¬ 
ing  problem  with  the  object  of  pre¬ 
senting  to  Congress  a  practical  pro¬ 
gram  that  will  meet  today’s  prob¬ 
lems  more  efficiently.” 

Fred  Dietz  of  Kersey  was  recently 
elected  Master  of  Elk  County,  Pa., 
Pomona  Grange  No.  52,  when  the 
organization  held  its  third  quarterly 
meeting  at  Valley  Grange.  Mr.  Dietz 
will  succeed  the  retiring  Master, 
Fred  Gregory  of  St.  Marys,  who  has 
served  in  this  capacity  for  the  past 
five  and  a  half  years.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  Overseer,  Albert  Rick¬ 
ard,  Kersey;  Lecturer,  Robert  Crist, 
Ridgway;  Steward,  Henry  Ward, 
Johnsonburg;  Assistant  Steward, 
Clair  Taylor,  Johnsonburg;  Chaplain, 
Mrs.  Ivan  Starr,  Brockport;  Secre¬ 
tary,  Mrs.  Leona  Miller,  Ridgway; 
Treasurer,  Fred  W.  Gregory,  St. 
Marys;  Gatekeeper,  Dan  Anderson, 
Kersey;  Pomona,  Mrs.  Albert  Rick¬ 
ard,  Kersey;  Flora,  Mrs.  Henry  Ward, 
Johnsonburg;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Schmiedel,  Ridgway;  Executive 
Committee,  V.  C.  Johnson,  Kersey; 
Finance  Committee,  E.  E.  Schmiedel, 
Ridgway. 


The  Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange 
No.  64  met  recently  with  Cherry 
Valley  Grange  as  hosts,  Pomona 
Master  Andrew  Teachman  presiding. 
Harold  Dennis,  Master  of  Cherry 
Valley,  extended  a  warm  greeting 
and  welcome  to  the  visitors  which 
was  appropriately  responded  to  by 
Charles  VanSciver,  Master  of  Pocono 
Grange.  The  Pomona  Master  re¬ 
ported  progress  in  the  many  Grange 
activities  and  an  increase  in  member¬ 
ship  for  the  quarter. 

A  most  successful  Go-to-Church 
and  Field  Day,  sponsored  by  the 
State  Grange  in  New  Hampshire,  was 
recently  held  at  the  Belknap  Recre¬ 
ation  Area  in  Gilford  with  a  good 
attendance  of  Patrons  and  friends 
from  all  over  the  State. 

Lena  A.  Read,  wife  of  Palmer  C. 
Read,  member  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Grange  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  not  only  is  Home  Economics 
Chairman  for  her  State  Grange,  but 
is  a  State  Senator  as  well,  having 
served  four  sessions  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Legislature.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Read,  owners  of  a  large  dairy 
farm,  are  doing  extension  work  for 
the  State  Grange.  They  are  the 
parents  of  five  daughters  and  two 
sons,  all  married. 

As  State  Home  Economics  Chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Read  heads  an  active 
group  in  the  20  Pomona  Granges,  and 
in  270  Subordinates  out  of  the  State’s 
279  Granges.  Her  committees  co¬ 
operate  in  all  statewide  projects, 
churches,  schools  and  youth  pro¬ 
grams.  They  sponsor  the  banquet  and 
entertainment  at  the  annual  state 
session,  and  give  prizes  to  Pomona, 
Subordinate  and  Juvenile  Granges 
for  work  well  done. 


Highland,  N.  Y.,  Grange  hall  with 
contents,  including  working  tools  and 
regalia,  was  totally  destroyed  when 
recently  struck  by  lightning.  Esti¬ 
mated  damage  was  $25,000  to  $30,000. 
Insurance  had  just  been  increased 
from  $6,000  to  $13,000.  Undaunted, 
the  members  held  their  regular 
meeting  in  Clintondale  Grange  Hall. 

A  legacy  of  $100  was  left  to 
Middlefield  Grange  in  Connecticut 
by  William  Elliott,  a  former  Past 
Master  of  that  Subordinate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Hartshorn, 
members  of  Cromwell  Grange,  re¬ 
cently  observed  their  golden  wedding 
anniversary.  They  have  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  Cromwell  for  over  30  years. 

D. 


Books  on  Soils  and  Crops 

Forage  and  Pasture  Crops, 

W.  A.  Wheeler . $8.00 

Machines  for  Farm.  Ranch  and 
Plantation,  Arthur  W.  Turner  6.50 
Tree  Crops,  A  Permanent  Agri¬ 
culture,  J.  Russell  Smith. . . .  6.00 
Diseases  of  Field  Crops, 

James  G.  Dickson .  5.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


A  35  x  60  aluminum  covered  farm  implement  shed  on  the  farm  of  O.  Judson 
Force  in  Three  Bridges,  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  Laminated  rafters  were 
made  on  the  farm  out  of  1x4  oak  built  up  into  3  x  4’s  nailed  together  on  a 
uniform  curve  made  with  the  aid  of  a  half  circle  of  railroad  ties  and  blocks. 
The  shed  cost  approximately  $1,000  in  cash  outlay.  More  than  half  of  this 
represented  the  aluminum  sheets.  It  provides  ample  storage  for  all  the  farm 

equipment  plus  some  bales  of  hay, 
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i  t  order  to  be  successful  as  a  grain  farmer,  it  is  necessary  to  use  good  seed. 
J  fry  Rosak,  Horseheads,  Chemung  County,  N.  Y.,  raises  his  own  seed  from 
certified  stock.  He  is  shown  plowing  under  corn  stubble  to  be  followed  by 

a  crop  of  small  grain. 


What  We  Did  When  Our 
Spring  Went  Dry 

In  the  September  1  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  W.  H.  P.  wrote 
of  his  failing  spring. 

Our  spring  is  located  on  a  hill 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  from  the 
farm.  When  we  purchased  this  farm 
five  years  ago,  the  spring  gave  water 
to  supply  the  farm  and  neighbors, 
and  had  then  been  in  use  over  40 
years.  Twp  years  ago  we  had  a  break 
and  repaired  the  pipeline.  The  spring 
went  completely  dry  at  that  time. 
The  following  year  was  very  dry, 
water  supplies  30  miles  from  us 
went  dry,  and  people  all  over  the 
State  were  carrying  water.  The 
spring  got  very  low  and  finally  went 
ory.  This  was  a  great  surprise  to 
everyone  including  a  former  owner 
whose  father  had  put  in  the  original 
hne.  One  man  told  us  that  the  former 
owners  were  to  blame  as  they  always 
oug  out  the  spring  when  it  was  low 
and  now  the  water  course  has  taken 
a  different  turn. 

We  decided  to  dig  a  series  of  drains 
as  there  seemed  to  be  plenty  of 
water  above  the  spring  that  was  Tun¬ 
ing  off  the  hill.  The  ground  all 
around  the  spring  and  below  con¬ 
tained  plenty  of  water.  This  was 
during  the  first  week  of.  December 
and  the  snow  and  wind  with  sleet 
|nade  work  very  hard  for  everyone, 
besides  the  worry  of  no  water  supply. 
^  man  with  a  power  shovel  came 
over,  climbed  the  hill  to  the  spring 
douse  and  said,  “You  have  no  water. 
J.°u  have  nothing  to  lose.  Why  not 
mg  out  the  dirt  and  loosen  the 
bottom  of  the  spring?”  The  men 
mund  that  the  spring  bottom  was 


hard  enough  to  hold  them,  dropped 
a  point  into  the  hard  earth,  felt  it 
sink  and  water  came  to  the  surface. 
The  men  dug  out  the  hard  pan  and 
the  next  morning  we  had  over  40 
inches  of  water  and  slowly  coming 
up  even  higher.  We  believe  that,  due 
to  so  little  rain,  the  water  level  had 
dropped  and  formed  a  hard  pan  that 
would  not  let  the  water  come 
through.  The  old  timers  always  had 
water  because  they  kept  it  dug  out. 
We  have  a  cement  wall  and  a  roof 
over  the  spring  house.  By  digging, 
the  wall  is  no  longer  at  the  base  and 
is  slowly  sinking  and  settling  and 
will  in  time  need  attention.  The 
spring  holds  about  25,000  gallons. 

This  may  not  be  the  solution  for 
W.  H.  P.,  but  the  case  reads  so  much 
like  our  own  problem,  I  hope  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  him  or  other  read¬ 
ers  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker. 

Essex  County,  N.  Y.  r.  h. 


Books  for  the  Handyman 

Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4.50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 


Mack  Jones . 3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  3.25 

Farm  Manual .  3.00 

The  Home  Mechanic, 

Douglas  Tourney .  3.00 

Make  it  Yourself, 

Julian  Starr . 2.75 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


HEW  easy  way  to  KILL  RATS 

Simply  put  Black  Leaf®  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  Bait  in  pro¬ 
tected  places  where  rats  and  mice  can  consume  it  regularly. 
They  like  it  and  literally  eat  themselves  to  death.  Because 
other  rodents  are  not  warned,  entire  colonies  are  easily  de¬ 
stroyed.  Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  Bait  is  the  amaz¬ 
ing  new  rodenticide — WARFARIN — machine- mixed  with 
special  bait  material  that  never  becomes  rancid.  It’s  ready 
to  use.  Get  it  today  and  get  rid  of  rats  and  mice  the  easy  way. 

Also  Available  as  Concentrate 
When  you  prefer  to  mix  your  own  bait,  save  money  by 
using  Black  Leaf  Warfarin  Rat  Killer  CONCENTRATE. 
It  makes  20  times  its  weight  in  rat  and  mouse  killing  bait. 

TO8ACCO  BY-PRODUCTS  &  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION  •  RICHMOND,  V A. 


V-C  Fertilizers  are  manufactured 
in  various  analyses  so  that  there 
is  a  V-C  Fertilizer  for  every  crop 
on  every  soil.  Each  V-C  Fertilizer 
is  a  rich,  mellow  blend  of  better 
plant  foods,  properly  balanced  to 
supply  the  needs  of  the  crop  for 
which  it  is  recommended.  Tell 
your  V-C  Agent  you  want  the 
right  V-C  Fertilizer  for  each  crop 
you  grow.  See  what  a  big  differ¬ 
ence  these  better  fertilizers  make 
in  your  yields  and  your  profits! 


Small  Grain  Farming  in 
York  State 

You  could  call  Jerry  Rosak  of 
Horseheads,  New  York,  a  grain  farm¬ 
er.  Instead  of  keeping  cows,  he  raises 
small  grains,  corn  and  hay  on  his 
170-acre  farm.  He  grows  spring  bar¬ 
ley,  1,2  acres  each  year,  always  using 
certified  seed  of  the  Alpha  or  Moore 
varieties.  He  fertilizes  barley  as  he 
does  his  wheat  and  gets  yields  of  40 
to  50  bushels  per  acre.  He  raises 
about  30  acres  of  wheat  a  year. 
Rosak’s  farm  is  level  land  along 
Newtown  Creek  and  has  both  gravel 
and  loam  soils.  He  has  better  luck 
with  the  Yorkwin  on  the  gravel  soil; 
on  the  loam  he  uses  Cornell  595,  as 
it  does  not  lodge  as  much  on  the 
richer  soil  as  does  the  Yorkwin. 
Yields  average  35  bushels,  using  two 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre. 

Rosak  supplies  himself  with  good 
seed  for  his  main  grain  crops,  sowing 
a  few  acres  of  certified  seed  each 
year.  The  grain  harvested  from  this 
is  the  seed  for  his  main  crop  next 
year.  A  strong  believer  in  treating 
seed,  he  treats  his  own  at  home, 
using  the  Improved  Ceresan. 

Though  at  times  he  purchases 
5-10-5  fertilizer,  he  likes  to  mix  his 
own,  to  save  money.  With  ammonium 
nitrate,  superphosphate,  and  potash 
he  makes  an  8-12-9  mixture  for  his 
wheat  crop,  and  uses  200  pounds  of 
this  fertilizer  to  the  acre.  He  has  a 
ready  market  for  all  his  small  grains 
crop,  for  seed  as  well  as  for  feeding. 

Because  the  Winters  in  Redfield, 
Oswego  County,  N.  Y.,  are  too  severe 
for  barley  or  wheat,  Theo  Grant 
therefore  uses  rye,  as  a  part  of  his 
small  grain  program,  on  land  that  he 
is  clearing  of  thorn  bushes  to  be  re¬ 
seeded  for  meadow  and  pasture.  The 


rye  follows  Sudan  grass  which  has 
been  used  for  pasture.  The  ground  is 
fertilized  with  manure  and  super¬ 
phosphate  prior  to  the  Sudan  grass. 
Rosen  rye  is  sown  in  early  Septem¬ 
ber  at  the  rate  of  two  bushels  per 
acre.  After  it  is  well  started  (late 
October),  the  rye  is  pastured  for  10 
days  to  two  weeks  by  his  20  dairy 
cows,  and  pastured  again  early  in 
the  Spring.  Yields  of  grain  are  from 
16  to  20  bushels  per  acre. 

Grant  uses  the  grain  with  pur¬ 
chased  high-protein  supplement  and 
other  grains  to  make  a  dairy  ration 
He  believes  that  the  extensive  root 
system  of  the  rye  adds  humus  to  the 
soil.  It  supplies  supplementary 
pasture  at  times  when  he  needs  it, 
and  still  produces  a  grain  crop  even 
though  the  yield  is  small. 

Only  on  especially  good  fertile  soi. 
does  a  combination  of  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  outyield  either  alone.  Sowing 
them  together,  a  common  practice  a 
decade  or  two  ago,  is  fast  disappear¬ 
ing.  Benjamin  Hill,  Jr.,  of  Chemung, 
Chemung  County,  however,  still  likes 
to  grow  the  combination  on  the  fer¬ 
tile  loam  of  his  river-fiat  farm.  He 
combines  Clinton  oats  and  Alpha 
barley,  using  four  parts  of  oats  to 
one  of  barley. 

Hill  gets  certified  seed  of  each  and 
mixes-  them  one  year;  the  next  year 
he  uses  the  grain  grown  for  seed.  In 
either  case  he  sows  two  bushels  on 
an  acre  and  gets  yields  of  60  to  65 
bushels.  The  oats  and  barley  follow 
a  corn  crop  on  land  that  has  been 
manured  one  or  two  years.  He  uses 
400  pounds  of  superphosphate  when 
sowing.  His  grain  is  used  to  mix  with 
purchased  high-protein  supplement 
and  corn  and  cob  meal  for  dairy 
rations.  The  straw  is  baled  for  bed 
ding.  Ernest  C.  Grant 


YOU  CAN  HELP 
HIM  TO  HELP  YOU 


PESTICIDES 


You  can  help  your  V-C  Agent  to  supply  you  with  the  V-C  Fertili¬ 
zers  you  need  for  your  1952  crops,  by  placing  your  order  now.  There 
will  be  a  big  demand  for  V-C  Fertilizers  in  1952.  Under  present  con¬ 
ditions,  it  is  difficult  to  get  extra  labor  and  extra  transportation  to 
fill  a  lot  of  last-minute  orders.  Farmers  who  delay  too  long  in  placing 
their  orders  may  find  themselves  waiting  for  fertilizer  when  they  are 
ready  to  plant  their  seed.  Too  many  late  orders  may  result  in  a  short¬ 
age.  See  your  V-C  Agent  today!  Buy  your  V-C  Fertilizers  now  and 
accept  delivery  during  the  winter  months.  V-C  Fertilizers  stay  in  ex¬ 
cellent  condition  when  properly  stored  in  a  dry  place.  It  pays  to  have 
your  V-C  Fertilizers  on  hand  at  planting  time.  Place  your  order  today! 
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A  QUICK  SKID  can  mean  a  bad  accident. 
Drive  carefully— and  don’t  forget  to  use 
Weed  Chains. 


TOO  LATE  for  Weed  Chains  when  you’re 
stuck  in  the  snow.  Put  them  on  before 
you  start. 


IT’S  EASY  to  put  on  .chains  with  Weed 
Zip-On  Tire  Chain  Appliers.  Keep  a 
pair  handy.  ^ « 


1»  Buiinessjor  Your  Sajety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut 


The  Department  of  Agriculture’s 
annual  outlook  conference  didn’t  re¬ 
sult  in  any  great  addition  to  our 
store  of  information  about  what  the 
future  holds  for  farmers. 

Those  attending  from  around  the 
nation  were  told  again  the  stories 
about  farm  prices  threatening  to 
rise  somewhat  less  than  costs  of  pro¬ 
duction,  prospective  tight  feed  sup¬ 
plies,  and  were  again  exposed  to  the 
administration’s  view  that  inflation¬ 
ary  pressures  will  again  take  over 
in  the  economy. 

In  the  midst  of  the  conference,  the 
end-of-October  farm  price  report 
seemed  to  contradict  all  of  the 
learned  statements.  It  showed  that 
farm  prices  had  risen  two  per  cent 
6n  the  average,  and  that  farm  costs 
had  risen  only  about  one-third  of 
one  per  cent.  Prices  on  October  15 
were  at  a  record  high  for  that  month, 
though  very  far  below  the  all-time 
record  farm  prices  reached  in  Febru¬ 
ary  of  this  year.  Farm  costs  were 
equal  to  the  record  high  established 
last  April  and  maintained  in  May. 

After  falling  for  many  months 
steadily,  the  parity  ratio,  measure  of 
farm  prices  against  all  other  prices, 
climbed  two  per  cent  to  105  per  cent 
of  parity.  Higher  prices  for  cotton 
and  dairy  products  caused  the  rise. 

It  was  in  dairy  products  that  the 
outlook  conference  was  about  at  its 
most  pessimistic.  Cotton  farmers,  as 
always,  will  do  pretty  well.  They  are 
the  only  farmers  who  can  sell  their 
crop  to  the  Government  under  the 
price  support  program  at  support 
levels  and,  if  the  Government  gets 
more  than  support  prices,  also  collect 
the  difference.  If  cotton  brings  less 
than  support  prices,  the  Government 
pays  the  loss.  If  the  crop  brings  more, 
the  farmers  get  it. 

The  dairy  products  price  rise  at 
four  per  cent  between  mid-Septem¬ 
ber  and  mid-October  was  more  than 
seasonal.  Hog  and  sheep  prices  were 
up  slightly,  cattle  and  calves  down  a 
bit.  Fruit  prices  were  down  six  per 
cent  and  were  19  per  cent  below  a 
year  earlier;  food  grains  advanced 
three  per  cent,  and  truck  crops  were 
up  by  six  per  cent.  Tomatoes,  peas, 
lettuce  and  cabbage  accounted  for  all 
the  gain  in  truck  crops,  since  others 
were  down. 

#  *  *  *  >jc 

There  were  some  interesting  side¬ 
lights  to  the  outlook  conference,  a 
few  of  which  follow. 

Among  the  more  cheerful  aspects 
were  two  things  having  to  do  with 
the  feed  situation.  It  has  been  as¬ 
sumed  that  feed  supplies  will  be 
tight  next  year.  An  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  official  revealed  the 
fact  that  OPS  is  considering  lower¬ 
ing  price  ceilings  on  oilseed  meal  by 
five  or  six  cents.  A  Canadian  obser¬ 
ver  said  that  as  much  as  five  million 
tons  of  feed  grains  could  come  in 
from  Canada. 

Canadian  weather  has  been  wet 
and  the  country  has  a  good  deal  of 
low  quality  wheat  which  could  be 
shipped  across  the  border  for  feed, 
and  some  oats  and  barley  could  also 
come  down  from  Canada. 

Charles  Burmeister,  of  PMA’s 
livestock  branch,  urged  that  more 
attention  be  paid  to  feeding  low 
grade  cattle  for  the  Spring  market, 
a  time  when  “there  is  never  enough 
to  meet  the  demand  and  prices  are 
higher.”  He  said  that  the  present 
situation  promises  very  little  chance 
for  feeder  profits  except  on  long- 
feeding. 

It  was  predicted  that  feeder  cattle 
prices  would  be  lower  next  Fall,  and 
that  a  definite  change  in  the  present 
situation  would  likely  develop  “in  a 
few  years.”  The  experts  felt  this  was 
not  a  good  time  for  new  people  to  get 
into  the  cattle  business,  although 
they  said  a  17 -year  study  of  the  buy¬ 
ing  power  of  cattle  showed  a  steady 
rise.  One  hundred  head  of  cattle  this 
year  would  buy  four  times  as  much 
as  the  same  number  would  bring  in 
1934. 

*  *  *  *  # 

Although  price  administrator 
Michael  DiSalle  a  short  time  ago 
had  a  press  release  issued  in  which 
he  said  defiantly  that  “we  most  em¬ 
phatically  do  not”  intend  to  end  price 
controls  on  beef,  it  is  no  secret  that 
the  ex-mayor  of  Toledo  is  worried, 
and  his  agency  officials  are  prepared 
to  throw  up  their  hands  in  defeat. 


In  the  press  release,  DiSalle  prom¬ 
ised  OPS  studies  of  new  ways  to 
make  meat  price  controls  stick.  The 
Office  of  Price  Stabilization  has  also 
made  a  great  show  of  enforcement 
with  thousands  of  exposures  of 
violations,  but  none  of  the  cases 
brought  to  light  has  been  very  im¬ 
portant.  Not  compared  to  such  things 
as  under-the-counter  meat  sales  at 
illegally  high  prices. 

If  the  legal  price  levels  weren’t 
about  at  the  saturation  point  for 
public  demand,  the  picture  would  be 
different,  according  to  private 
opinion  within  OPS.  If  large  num¬ 
bers  of  people  were  willing  to  pay 
higher  -  than  -  ceiling  prices,  large 
numbers  of  other  people  would  be 
available  to  sell  black  market  meat. 

The  meaning  behind  DiSalle’s  re¬ 
cent  flurry  of  “enforcement”  and  his 
defiant  statements  is  the  same  as 
that  behind  a  schoolboy’s  whistling 
past  a  graveyard. 

OPS  officials  are  quick  to  admit  in 
private  conversations  that  they  have 
no  idea  what  they  would  do  or  could 
do  to  stop  a  black  market  if  demand 
for  beef  should  suddenly  intensify, 
and  one  highly  placed  individual 
said  that  if  the  price-winds  change, 
the  best  thing  for  all  concerned 
would  be  merely  to  drop  meat  price 
controls  altogether. 

*  *  *  * 

The  staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  is  investigating  charges 
against  Department  of  Agriculture 
personnel  leveled  by  Sens.  John  J. 
Williams  (R.,  Del.)  and  James  P. 
Kem  (R.,  Mo.  )as  quietly  and  with 
as  little  comment  as  possible. 

Committee  leaders  want  to  know 
where  they  are  going  before  they 
start  anywhere,  and  that  is  the  rea¬ 
son  the  staff  is  conducting  the  near- 
confidential  investigation. 

A  good  half  of  the  Committee  per¬ 
sonnel  has  been  appointed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  charges,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  make  a  move  until  they 
know  pretty  well  what  the  story  is. 

Senator  Williams  charged  a  fast 
deal  on  storage  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  price  support  stocks,  and 
speculation  in  oil  on  lands  in  which 
the  Farm  Credit  Administration  and 
its  agencies  were  “interested.” 

Twenty-two  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployees  of  FCA  were  charged  with 
speculating  in  oil  on  these  lands, 
located  near  St.  Louis.  The  other 
case  involves  lease  from  the  War 
Assets  Administration  by  Mid-west 
Storage  and  Realty  Company  of 
Kansas  City  of  buildings  for  “less 
than  $1,000  per  month.”  The  compa¬ 
ny  is  said  then  to  have  turned  around 
and  leased  the  same  buildings  to 
CCC  for  a  total  of  $382,201.11  for  20 
months. 

Following  these  charges,  Sen.  Kem 
called  for  an  investigation  of  these 
deals  and  a  full-scale  inquiry  into 
other  Department  of  Agriculture  ac¬ 
tivities  to  see  if  more  such  cases 
might  be  in  hiding. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  staff 
is  now  engaged  in  getting  the  facts 
on  the  two  situations  named.  If  the 
facts  look  bad  for  USDA,  then  the 
Committee  will  itself  take  over.  This 
time,  in  full  view  of  the  public  and 
with  full  sound  and  fury. 

The  Committee  does  not  want  a 
lot  of  publicity  if  there  is  any  possi¬ 
bility  the  charges  may  fall  flat.  They 
do  not  like  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Charles  F.  Brannan  one  little  bit,  and 
they  think  an  investigation  which 
might  not  turn  up  anything  wrong 
might  be  interpreted  as  a  mere  at¬ 
tack  on  Brannan  and,  consequently, 
might  actually  help  the  Agriculture 
Secretary  in  an  election  year. 

Consequently,  if  the  full-scale  in¬ 
quiry  actually  does  get  under  way 
next  year,  it  may  be  deemed  as  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Committee  staff  has 
found  something  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And 
the  Committee,  in  that  case,  will 
not  pull  any  punches  at  all.  It  would 
be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  strike 
back  at  Brannan,  whose  tactics  have 
been  the  cause  of  tremendous  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  resentment. 

■*  $  *  $  =ls 

Passed  on  the  last  day  of  the 
Congressional  session  and  duly 
signed  by  the  President,  was  a  bill 
removing  the  15  per  cent  duty  on 
imported  baler  twine.  Farmers  have 
been  suffering  from  a  severe  short¬ 
age  of  the  material  and  it  is  hoped 
that  removal  of  the  duty  will  en¬ 
courage  imports  from  foreign  nations. 

Harry  Lando 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NEWEST,  BEST  SEED  OATS 
of  heavy  yields  and  high  ratings.  Two  new  kinds  .  .  . 
Abegweit  and  Fortune.  Also,  big  yielding  Beaver  and 
best  U.S.  standard  varieties.  REAL  PRICES.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  and  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
SAVINGS;  also,  circular  entitled  Oat  Growing  Se¬ 
crets  and  Facts  Worth  Reading  and  Knowing  answering 
14  questions  about  oats.  FREE  SAMPLES  postpaid. 
GET  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  ORDER  ANY  OATS. 


Dept.  R 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY  (ORIGINAL)  WATERLOO,  IOWA 
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0wnGERANIUMplants 

Sore  dSS°/ 

SEEDS 

It1*  So  Easy— start  seeds  soon 
in  a  sunny  window.  The  plants 
you’ll  grow  for  10c  would  cost 
$5  to  $6  to  buy  1  Wonderful  for 
house  plants,  window  boxes,  and  garden. 
Enormous  flowerheads,  gorgeous  mixed 
colors .  S  P E C I AL-20  Geranium  Seeds  10c, 
withdirections.  Send  Dime  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

428  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 


Allen’s  1962  Berry  Book  tells  best' 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy.] 
Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES.  Dept.  RNY.Johnstown.Pa. 


100.000  XMAS  TREES 

FOR  SALE:  3  ft.  to  12  ft.  BALSAM  and  SPRUCE. 
MAKE  OFFER  TO  CUT.  TRANSPORT  AND  SELL. 
PENKSA  FARM,  WORCESTER,  NEW  YORK 


Two  famous  Silos 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON,  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 

FARM  BREEDER’S  CHART 

In  your  1952  St.  Joseph  Calendar  and 
Weather  Chart.  Other  facts.  rnPP 
A.t  any  drug  counter  now,  it’s  rKtC 


ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED:  Cash  return  mall. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Write  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


QUAKERMADE  —  Heaviest,  lowest  priced  10  and  15 
hole  nests.  SINE,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


-  CIGARS  BY  MAIL  - 

Prepaid  $2.00  Per  30  and  Up. 

H.  F.  SCHMUCK,  Mfgs.,  WINDSOR,  PA. 


Free  for  Asthma 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  ehoks 
and  gasp  for  breath,  If  restful  sleep  Is  difficult 
bocauso  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don’t  fall  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp¬ 
tomatic  relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
FRONTIER  ASTHMA  CO.,  474-J,  FRONTIER  BLDG. 
462  .NIAGARA  ST..  BUFFALO  I.  N.  Y. 

RUPTURED  MEN 
SHOULD  MAKE 
THIS  TEST 


Kansas  City,  Mo.  —  A  doctor’s  in¬ 
vention  for  reducible  rupture  is 
proving  so  successful,  an  offer  is  now 
being  made  to  give  everyone  who 
will  test  it  a  $3.50  truss  at  no  cost. 
This  invention  has  no  leg  straps,  no 
elastic  belts,  or  leather  bands.  It 
holds  rupture  up  and  in.  Is  comfort¬ 
able  and  easy  to  wear.  After  using  it 
many  report  entire  satisfaction.  Any 
reader  of  this  paper  may  test  the 
doctor’s  invention  for  30  days  and 
receive  the  separate  $3.50  truss  at  no 
cost.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied 
with  the  invention — return  it,  but  be 
sure  to  keep  the  $3.50  truss  for  your 
trouble.  If  you  are  ruptured  just 
write  the  Physician’s  Appliance  Co., 
9554  Koch  Bldg.,  2906  Main  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  for  their  trial  offer. 
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The  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Raccoons  in  Our  Country¬ 
side 

In  the  October  20  issue  of  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  there  appeared 
and  article  about  the  “Raccoon  Nui¬ 
sance.”  In  our*  neighborhood  we  re¬ 
gard  the  raccoon  as  a  scourge,  not 
merely  as  a  nuisance. 

Ever  since  Procyon  Lotor  lost  its 
glamor  on  the  university  campus  and 
the  dictum  of  milady’s  styles  in 
coats  calls  for  anything  but  raccoon, 
this  thief-in-the-night  is  snubbed  by 
hunters  and  trappers.  The  result  — 
our  neighborhood  is  literally  in¬ 
fested  by  coons. 

In  Westchester  County  this  animal 
is  not  protected  and  can  be  shot  on 
sight.  But  the  raccoon  is  a  nocturnal 
animal  and  very  cunning.  This  cun¬ 
ning,  combined  with  a  simian  agility, 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  a  non¬ 
professional  to  hunt  him  down.  Thick 
as  they  are,  we  never  notice  them 
until  corn  time.  Of  a  morning  when 
corn  begins  to  fill,  we  find  a  couple 
of  avenues  of  broken  down  stalks 
and  only  a  few  barely  scratched  ears 
of  com  on  the  ground.  The  corn  was 
not  sufficiently  ripe  to  satisfy  the 
nocturnal  visitors.  They  leave  the 
corn  field  alone  for  a  couple  of  days, 
but  the  damage  is  done. 

A  few  days  pass.  Corn  ears  swell 
and  harden  rapidly  and  the  night 
prowlers  are  watching  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  tree  tops.  Then  they 
come  in  droves.  Avenues  of  broken 
down  stalks  are  laid  across  the  field 
and  hundreds  of  half  chewed  corn 
ears  are  strewn  everywhere.  The 
corn  patch  looks  as  if  it  were  struck 
by  a  tornado.  This  is  what  happened 
to  us  four  years  ago.  We  did  not  know 
whom  to  blame  as  we  never  noticed 
raccoons  in  our  field  or  in  the  woods. 
We  asked  a  few  neighbors  if  they 
would  know  who  the  culprits  were. 
One  neighbor  said,  “deer”;  the  other  " 
blamed  pheasants.  The  raccoon  was 
not  even  mentioned. 

Then  one  late  fall  evening  the 
game  warden  dropped  around  for  a 
chat  and  a  cup  of  coffee.  I  men¬ 
tioned  to  him  about  our  difficulty  in 
raising  corn.  “Would  you  know  who 
is  stealing  our  corn?”  I  asked. 

“I  sure  do,”  he  answered  readily, 
“chances  are  that  you  are  bothered 
by  raccoons.”  I  was  skeptical.  “I 
never  saw  the  critter  around  our 
place,”  I  countered.  “Hard  to  see  a 
raccoon  during  the  day,”  he  an¬ 
swered.  “You  have  to  watch  for 
them,  mostly  at  night.  Anyway  they 
are  not  protected  and  you  may  shoot 
them  any  time  you  see  them.” 

The  game  warden  left  and  I  made 


up  my  mind  to  find  out  more  about 
our  enemies.  That  Winter  I  read  up 
on  raccoons.  The  more  I  studied 
about  them,  the  more  it  dawned  on 
me  that  1  was  trying  to  fight  a  los¬ 
ing  battle  until  I  came  upon  a 
passage:  “A  raccoon  can  not  resist  a 
shiny  object.  He  just  has  to  touch 
it.” 

So  the  next  Spring  I  bought  traps. 
My  neighbors  laughed.  “Its  hard  to 
lure  a  coon  into  a  trap,  he  won’t  take 
bait  and  he  won’t  go  near  a  trap 
that  was  handled  by  humans.”  “I  am 
not  going  to  bait  the  traps,”  I  an¬ 
swered  hopefully. 

When  corn  began  to  fill  and  hard¬ 
en,  I  painted  the  tongues  of  the  traps 
with  luminous  paint  and  set  them 
out  along  the  edge  of  the  corn  patch. 
That  Summer  I  killed  eight  raccoons 
whose  curiosity  took  the  best  of 
them.  The  trap  jaws  always  were 
snapped  on  their  right  paw.  After 
every  killing  they  stayed  away  for 
a  few  days,  then  they  came  again, 
and  again  left  behind  one  of  their 
tribe. 

We  still  lose  a  lot  of  corn  but  we 
have  some  for  ourselves  too  and  our 
garden  has  many  raccoons  buried 
where  they  fell.  h.  l.  z. 

New  York 


Winterproofing  screened-in  sections 
with  transparent,  shatterproof  win¬ 
dow  material  (it  comes  in  rolls,  is 
cut  with  shears,  and  held  on  with 
screen  moulding )  provides  extra 
storage  space  or  a  children’s  play¬ 
room. 


News  From  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  Green  Pasture 
Contest  was  conducted  on  a  different 
basis  of  scoring  this  year.  There  was 
no  single  State  champion  but  12  live¬ 
stock  farmers  scored  “Excellent.” 
Thirty-three  had  pasture  programs 
which  rated  “Very  Good”  and  28 
won  “Good”  scores.  Those  who  rated 
excellent  are:  Rollo  Davis,  Claude 
C.  McAllister  and  Joseph  Atkinson, 
all  of  Bridgeton;  Albert  Van  Zandt 
of  Blawenburg;  Abram  Suydam, 
Franklin  Township  (Somerset 
County) ;  Dunwalke  Farm,  Peapack; 
Lester  C.  Jones,  Medford;  Alfred 
Baylor,  Belvidere;  Azariah  M.  Frey, 
Stewartsville;  Dana  W.  Ruedemann, 
Plainsboro;  John  L.  Winston,  Glad¬ 
stone,  and  William  Leicester,  Pitts- 
town. 

There  was  also  a  Poultry  Range 
Program  and  nine  farmers  rated 
“Excellent”;  11  “Very  Good”  and  13 
“Good.”  Those  with  the  “Excellent” 
ratings  are:  Martin  Schubkegel, 
Lakewood;  Bernard  Wolfson,  Van 
Hiseville;  Harry  Hirsh  and 

Samuel  Engelman,  both 

Toms  River;  Howard  Wood¬ 
ward,  Englishtown;  Max  Rubenstein 
and  Son,  Hightstown;  Bernard  Gibbs, 
Jamesburg;  George  Lachenmayr, 

Whitehouse;  and  Louis  Kickasolo, 

Delmont  (Cumberland  County). 


Local  Unit  No.  1  of  the  New  Jersey 
Artificial  Breeding  Assn,  held  its  13th 
annual  meeting  at  the  new  North 
Hunterdon  Regional  High  School  in 
Annandale  last  month  with  Prof. 
Victor  A.  Rice,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Agriculture,  University  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  as  the  guest  speaker.  His 
very  instructive  and  entertaining 
'address  on  “Ways  to  Better  Cattle” 
■was  particularly  well  received  by  the 
audience  of  300  dairymen.  The  statis¬ 
tical  report  submitted  by  the  auditor 
indicated  an  increase  of  11  per  cent 


in  original  breedings  to  16,004  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Fourteen  hundred  and 
eighty-two  members  were  served. 
Sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  business 
was  with  Holsteins,  19  with  Guern¬ 
seys,  10  with  Jerseys,  and  six  with 
Swiss.  The  average  breeding  efficien¬ 
cy  was  71  per  cent.  First  prize  in 
the  Better  Milking  Contest  con¬ 
ducted  at  the  Flemington  Fair 
on  artifically  sired  Holsteins 
for  Vo-Ag  and  4-H  competitors  was 
won  by  Foster  Dilts  of  Sergeants- 
ville,  with  Kent  Perry  of  Whitehouse 
and  Fred  McGillvary  of  Fleming¬ 
ton  coming  in  second  and  third  re¬ 
spectively. 

Hunterdon’s  Tree  Planting  and 
Conservation  Program  which  started 
a  year  ago  to  accelerate  the  rate  of 
planting  of  the  county’s  20,000  acres 
of  idle  land  is  getting  orders  in  for 
tree  planting  stock  from  the  State 
Nursery  for  planting  in  the  Spring  of 
1952.  The  trees  particularly  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  program  are  white 
pine,  Norway  spruce  and  black  lo¬ 
cust.  The  spruce  are  recommended 
for  Christmas  trees  and  the  locust 
for  fence  posts.  The  county’s  me¬ 
chanical  tree  planter,  which  the 
Hunterdon  County  National  Bank  of 
Flemington  made  available  free  of 
charge  to  landowners  in  the  county, 
has  been  responsible  for  a  part  of  the 
increase  in  interest  in  reforestation. 
The  mechanical  planter  planted  125,- 
000  of  the  225,000  trees  planted  in 
the  county  last  Spring.  The  county 
agent  is  taking  orders  for  the  me¬ 
chanical  tree  planter  for  next  Spring. 
The  cost  of  planting  trees  with  the 
mechanical  planter,  which  involves 
the  time  of  the  operator,  is  slightly 
in  excess  of  $4.00  per  acre.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this,  the  farmer  is  required 
to  furnish  a  tractor  and  driver.  This 
compares  with  approximately  16 
hours  of  hard  man  labor. 

D.  M.  Babbitt 


Rifles  and  Shotguns 


STEVENS 
DOUBLE  BARREL 
SH0TDUNS 


STEVENS  MODEL  311 

Double  Barrel  Shotgun 
12, 16, 20  and  .410  gauge 


TWO  SHOTS  TWO  CHOKES 

Instantly  available  .  .  . 

when  you  shoot  a  "double" 

With  a  double  barrel  shotgun  —  and  only  a  double, 
you  have  the  instant  command  of  two  shots,  the  split 
second  selection  of  two  different  chokes.  Stevens  doubles 
bring  you  these  advantages,  plus  other  fine  gun  features, 
at  moderate  price.  That’s  why  they’re  the  "  First  in  the 
Field”  choice  for  value  with  more  than  a  half  million 
shooters.  See  Stevens  double  and  single  barrel  shotguns 
at  your  dealer’s.  Write  for  free  catalog  of  Savage, 
Stevens  and  Fox  shotguns  and  rifles. 


SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION 
Firearms  Division  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass, 


MORE  FINE  GUN  FEATURES 


Double  barrel  shotgun.  Hammerless— 
12,  16,  20  and  .410  gauge.  New,  larger, 
well  shaped  wood  stock,  walnut  finish. 
No  more  reliable  double  barrel  shotgun, 
regardless  of  price.  Coil  spring — hammer 
—  sear  mechanism  of  proven  design 
(used  in  most  expensive  double  guns) 
gives  clean,  crisp  trigger  pulls — split* 
second  hammer  fall. 


SAVAGE  ♦  WORCESTER  Power  and  Hand  Lawn  Mowen 


STEVENS  MODEL  94 

Single  Barrel  Shotgun 
12, 16, 20  and  .410  gauge 


Single  barrel  shotgun.  12,  16,  20  and 
.410  gauge.  Two-way,  top  opening  lever 
for  convenience  of  right  or  left-handed 
shooters.  Rigid,  positive  lock-up  —  can’t 
shoot  loose.  Unbreakable  coiL  springs. 
New,  larger,  well  shaped  wood  stock, 
walnut  finish,  and  positive  automatic  ejec¬ 
tor  are  other  quality  features. 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


LIGHT — STRONG 


Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 


GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct 
(A  few  dealer  territories  still  available) 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 


_  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volts  "* 

“The  Little  Marral"  AN- 
metal  wilder.  S  year  writtea 
guarantee.  Welds  *4"  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repair* 
tanki,  tools,  fenders,  machine 
parts  etc.  Comes 
com  plot#  with 

everything  —  rode,  unit,  eye  shield  and  v 
directions.,*  Oa  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

Essay  Ufg.  Co..  Dtpt.93,  Quincy  63.  Mass. 


SR4S 


ceap 


BROADCASTER 

Sizes;  3  to  14  Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster  saves  real 
money.  Special  hitch.  No-clog  agitator. 
Gives  exact  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
tbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clad  guarantee. 
12.000  WORKING  IN  28  STATES 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  1.  N.  J. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 
All  SUet  from  Stock  at  Half  Price.  For  Farmers. 
Truckers,  etc.  Write  for  Prices  and  Samples.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  tor  62  Yeart. 


PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvas  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  samples  and  Prices. 


BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST.,  (Phons  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  «.  PA. 


RurpeeSe 

*  for  the  Bui 

mr  w.  ATLEE  BU 


feds  Grow 


426  Burpee 


end  do 

Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CD  EC 

BURPEE  CO.  rltcS 

Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 
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“A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  pood  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  onr  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resDonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it.  you  should  mention  The  Rural  Nbw- 
Y orksr  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Count  Our  Many  Blessings 

OF  all  the  holidays  on  our  calendar,  none 
is  more  thoroughly  American  than 
Thanksgiving.  Antedating  our  other  great 
national  celebrations  by  a  century  and  a  half, 
it  takes  its  root  in  the  very  beginnings  of  our 
colonial  history. 

The  men  and  women  who  established  the 
custom  of  Thanksgiving  had  good  reason  to 
recognize  its  fitness  for  they  had  barely  es¬ 
caped  annihilation.  Theirs  was  a  venture  in 
which  too  many  things  had  gone  wrong. 
Surely  their  crops  that  first  year  were  not 
overly  abundant;  still,  they  sufficed.  Looking 
out  over  their  harvested  fields,  the  Pilgrims 
must  have  felt  they  had  won  over  perilous 
odds.  In  this  they  were  fully  justified,  for  they 
had  done  so  by  the  labor  of  their  own  hands 
and  the  courage  of  their  own  convictions. 
Above  and  beyond  all  else,  however,  they 
sensed  the  blessings  of  Him  without  whose 
wise  provision  they  could  never  have  suc¬ 
ceeded. 

The  past  330  years  have  brought  us  into 
quite  a  different  world,  yet  we  have 
not  solved  our  problems  any  more  than 
had  the  Plymouth  folk.  The  cloud  of 
threatening  conflict  still  hangs  over  our 
generation,  and  no  one  knows  when  or  how 
the  storm  shall  break. 

We  can  give  thanks,  nevertheless,  that  we 
have  come  thus  far.  This  is  still  America,  great 
and  free.  Our  problems  are  pressing,  the 
future  raises  many  questions.  But  at  what 
time  in  history  was  it  not  thus?  All  that  free 
men  ask  is  the  opportunity  to  meet  their  prob¬ 
lems  as  individuals  and  with  some  hope  of 
their  successful  solution.  That  hope  is  still 
bright  in  this  land  where  the  individual  citi¬ 
zen  holds  Che  ultimate  decisions  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  his  power.  In  a  world  of  suspicion 
shadowed  by  the  darkness  of  dictatorships, 
there  are  still  many  blessings  which  we  should 
count  and  for  which  we  may  well  thank  God. 


One  More  Nail  in  the  Coffin 

THE  latest  milk  price  increase  of  1%  cents 
a  quart,  effective  November  1,  lays  to  rest 
whatever  possible  doubts  may  have  yet  re¬ 
mained  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  present 
system  of  fluid  milk  distribution.  The  door¬ 
step  delivery  price  of  a  quart  of  approved  milk 
is  now  25  %  cents  in  New  York  City,  against 
a  producer  Class  I  price  of  $6.00  a  cwt. 

Thus  the  dealer  spread  has  hit  a  further 
all-time  high  of  12.73  cents  a  quart — a  price 
spread  never  before  equalled,  according  to 
our  records,  in  the  history  of  the  milk  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

There  are  two  separate  angles  to  this  latest 
price  rise.  In  the  first  place,  the  milk  wagon 
drivers,  until  recently  receiving  an  average 
wage  of  $78  for  a  40-hour  week,  demanded 
higher  wages.  After  a  brief  strike — it  lasted 
only  one  day  because  the  dealers  and  the 
union  leaders  knew  that  a  price  rise  was  in 
the  making — it  was  agreed  that  the  drivers 
should  receive  a  base  wage  of  $74  a  week 
which,  with  average  commissions,  would  total 


$90  average  for  40  hours  of  work.  This  figures 
at  exactly  $2.25  an  hour  for  loading  and  de¬ 
livering  milk  to  stores  and  homes.  If  the  dairy 
farmer  received  the  same  return  for  his  labor 
in  making  the  milk  —  a  minimum  of  13  hours 
a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year,  his 
compensation  for  labor  alone  would  be  $205 
a  week,  or  $10,660  a  year. 

The  second  phase  is  the  money  advantage 
gained  by  the  dealers  themselves.  The  wage 
increase  is  estimated  at  $10,000,000  a  year,  as 
compared  with  the  extra  $23,000,000  that  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  to  pay  for  their  milk.  If  the 
latest  price  increase  of  39/100ths  of  a  cent  a 
quart  to  producers  ($6.00  a  cwt.)  were  sus¬ 
tained  throughout  the  entire  year,  it  would 
cost  dealers  approximately  $6,250,000  a  year. 
In  other  words,  the  dealers  are  netting  an 
additional  minimum  profit  of  $6,750,000  a 
year;  actually,  of  course,  a  great  deal  more  since 
the  $6.00  producer  price  will  soon  drop  with 
no  corresponding  drop  in  the  consumer  price. 

Wholly  aside  from  this  obvious  disparity  in 
returns  to  producers  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  higher  wages  to  drivers  and  profits  to 
dealers  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  really 
serious  problem  of  decreasing  sales  of  fluid 
milk  because  of  higher  prices  to  consumers. 
The  driver  will  suffer  but  little  because  his 
base  pay  remains  the  same  regardless  of 
sales;  and  the  dealer  sustains,  if  anything,  a 
greater  profit  with  more  of  the  milk  going  in¬ 
to  manufacturing.  It  is  the  producer  alone  who 
bears  the  full  brunt  of  consumer  price  re¬ 
sistance. 

This,  then,  is  just  a  repetition  of  the  same 
old,  oft  repeated  story  pointing  up  the  in¬ 
efficiency  of  our  moldy- system  of  milk  distri¬ 
bution.  The  continued  selfishness  of  unions  in 
freezing  useless,  duplicating  jobs,  together 
with  the  constant  greed  of  dealers  for  more 
profits  to  pay  bigger  dividends,  fatter  salaries 
and  higher  pensions,  furnish  pretty  nearly  the 
last  strokes  necessary  to  nail  down  securely 
the  lid  on  the  coffin  of  milk  distribution.  The 
sooner  it  is  realized  that  inefficiency  and  ex¬ 
travagance  must  be  discarded,  not  pampered, 
the  sooner  will  the  producer  and  consumer  en¬ 
joy  what  is  rightfully  theirs  — the  right  to  a 
fair  return  on  the  production  of  an  essential 
food,  and  the  ability  to  buy  that  essential 
food  at  a  price  which  the  pocketbook  can 
afford. 


Small  Margins  on  Fattening  Cattle 

MOST  farmers  and  feeders  will  have 
little  or  no  price  margins  for  cattle  fatten¬ 
ing  operations  this  Winter,  such  as  they  have 
enjoyed  for  the  past  several  seasons.  The  price 
margin  means  the  difference  between  the  price 
paid  for  feeder  cattle  and  their  corresponding 
later  selling  price  as  slaughter  cattle.  The 
principal  disturbing  factor  influencing  such 
margins  is  the  prevailing  price  controls  which 
fix  maximum  prices  for  slaughter  cattle,  but 
set  no  price  limitations  on  feeder  cattle.  Based 
on  present  controls,  it  is  probable  that  farm¬ 
ers  can  figure  on  prices  for  slaughter  cattle 
during  the  late  Winter  and  coming  Spring  at 
about  their  existing  levels  —  approximately 
$35  for  the  good  to  choice  grades,  extending 
up  to  $40  for  prime,  with  the  medium  to  poorer 
grades  averaging  around  $30  per  hundred 
pounds  liveweight.  The  price  for  correspond¬ 
ing  grades  of  feeder  cattle  are  at  about  the 
same  figures,  and  in  some  cases  where  demand 
for  them  is  strong,  they  have  even  sold  above 
the  price  they  would  bring  as  slaughter  cattle. 

In  the  past  farmers  who  fattened  cattle 
could  count  on  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
price  per  pound  for  the  gains  attained  on  pur¬ 
chased  feeder  steers,  but  under  present  con¬ 
ditions  such  a  margin  is  non-existent.  Thus, 
any  profit  realized  must  be  made  entirely  by 
the  economy  of  gain,  which  will  consequently 
need  to  be  put  on  for  less  than  their  selling 
price  per  pound.  This,  of  course,  includes 
labor,  overhead,  handling  and  all  incidental 
expenses.  The  only  way  in  which  a  cattle 
feeder  can  calculate  possible  outcome  this  year 
is  to  compare  his  past  costs  for  the  fattening 
period  with  present  prices,  based  on  past  gains 
of  comparable  cattle. 

This  Fall’s  receipts  of  feeder  cattle  will  be 
somewhat  later  than  normal  because  of  two 
factors.  First,  the  fall  weather  has  been  favor¬ 


able  for  carrying  cattle  on  range  and  meadow 
land  later  than  usual.  Second,  it  is  decidedly 
to  the  interest  of  the  rancher  and  farmer  who 
is  raising  cattle  to  have  them  as  heavy  as 
possible  when  they  are  sold  off  grass.  If  their 
condition  is  sufficiently  good,  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  bring  the  top  price  permitted 
for  their  grade  as  slaughter  cattle,  due  to 
heavy  consumer  demand.  It  is  this  consumer 
demand  that  is  the  basic  reason  for  the 
existing  high  prices  for  feeder  cattle.  In  most 
instances,  therefore,  it  would  be  better  this 
year  not  to  buy  feeder  cattle  until  late  No¬ 
vember  or  early  December,  because  more 
feeder  cattle  will  be  sold  then  than  earlier.  In 
addition,  the  best  chance  for  coming  out  on 
the  right  side  of  the  ledger  with  fattening 
steers  will  probably  be  with  the  lighter  and 
thinner  grades  of  rather  plain  cattle,  because 
the  control  prices  for  these  kinds  of  steers  are 
more  favorable  to  the  feeder. 

It  is  also  important  to  note  that  raising  beef 
cattle  principally  on  grass  and  roughage  and 
then  selling  them,  is  a  more  profitable  proced¬ 
ure  on  existing  markets  than  either  buying  or 
retaining  them  for  fattening  purposes. 


The  Game  Bag 

'rTPHE  return  of  the  hunting  season  not  only 
*  means  that  game  can  be  added  to  the  farm 
larder,  but  it  is  also  fraught  with  considerable 
danger  to  the  hunter  as  well  as  the  hunted. 
Caution  must  therefore  be  the  essential  watch¬ 
word  if  tragedy  is  to  be  avoided.  Lands  should 
be  properly  posted  to  prevent  trespassing  and 
hunters  must  be  as  considerate  of  the  farms 
on  which  they  hunt  as  they  would  be  of  their 
own  property. 

The  dressed  weight  of  wild  game  killed  last 
season  exceeded  2,000  tons,  with  an  estimated 
value  of  over  $2,000,000.  Unfortunately, 
though,  a  great  deal  of  this  wild  meat  is  lost 
every  year  because  it  is  not  properly  handled. 
The  animal  should  be  skinned  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  after  it  has  been  killed.  With  small  game, 
such  as  rabbits  and  squirrels,  they  need  not 
be  skinned  until  nightfall,  but  it  is  advisable 
to  remove  the  entrails  immediately. 

As  soon  as  deer  have  been  brought  home 
and  hung,  they  should  be  skinned.  The  com¬ 
mon  practice  of  letting  deer  hang  with  the 
hide  on  often  results  in  considerable  spoilage 
of  otherwise  good  meat.  After  the  animal  has 
been  skinned,  any  blood  clots,  shot  wounds 
and  mangled  meat  should  be  removed  and 
the  area  rinsed  with  clean,  cold  water.  Con¬ 
trary  to  the  common  belief  that  game  is  im¬ 
proved  by  being  allowed  to  hang  with  the 
hide  on  and  the  entrails  left  in,  this  is  not  desir¬ 
able;  it  hastens  spoilage  and  the  flavor  is  not 
improved.  It  is  also  well  to  note  that  carcasses 
of  raccoon,  muskrat,  and  beaver  are  likewise 
excellent  meat  and  palatable  when  they  are 
well  cooked. 


Forward  on  the  Land ! 

“We  advocate  the  family-type  farm  and  diffu¬ 
sion  of  ownership  of  productive  property  in  land, 
provided  the  units  operated  can  support  a  family 
at  decent  levels.  For  non-farmers  we  advise  rural 
living  where  possible,  within  commuting  distance 
of  work  in  town  or  city.  We  want  to  see  families 
own  their  own  homes,  and  also  some  land  on 
which  to  raise  flowers,  vegetables,  fruits  and  per¬ 
haps  a  few  animals.  We  stand  for  a  modernized 
rural  America,  well  provided  with  schools, 
electricity,  roads,  and  religious  and  social  ser¬ 
vices.” 

These  are  the  aims  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference,  an  organization  that 
is  dedicated  to  developing  and  encouraging 
rural  life. 

Last  month  the  NCRLC  held  its  29th  annu¬ 
al  convention  in  Boston  and,  if  attendance  is 
any  indication  of  popular  interest,  there  are 
hundreds  of  people  in  the  New  England  area 
alone  who,  regardless  of  creed,  are  anxious 
to  do  their  share  in  carrying  out  this  worth¬ 
while  program. 

Other  church  groups  would  do  well  to 
initiate  similar  programs  -  among  their  own 
members  and  thus  encourage  those  now  on  the 
land  to  remain  and  go  forward  on  the  land, 
and  to  point  out  to  those  not  now  on  the  land 
the  advantages  that  come  with  rural  living. 
In  this  era  of  decentralization,  there  is  no  topic 
of  greater  social  importance  than  this. 

The  Conference  is  to  be  commended  for 
blazing  the  trail. 
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Chevrolet’s  enduring  quality 
is  your  reward  for  thoughtful  buying 
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Inch  for  inch,  pound  for  pound,  feature 
for  feature,  Chevrolet  sizes  up  as  America’s 
largest  and  finest  low-priced  car. 

It’s  longest  and  heaviest  in  its  field,  and 
you’ll  know  that  for  a  fact  by  the  solid, 
easy  going  way  Chevrolet  takes  to  the 
road,  by  the  long,  sweeping  lines  of  its 


Body  by  Fisher,  by  the  big-car  feel 
when  you  handle  the  wheel. 

It’s  far  ahead  in  fine-car  features,  and 
every  one  of  them  adds  greatly  to  Chev¬ 
rolet’s  enduring  quality.  Unitized  Knee- 
Action  ride  for  more  lasting  smoothness. 
Center -Point  steering  for  more  lasting 


ease  of  handling.  Valve-in-Head  engine 
for  more  lasting  economy.  Jumbo-Drum 
brakes  for  more  lasting  safety  .  .  .  and  a 
score  more  fine-car,  big-car  advantages. 

fyfore  size,  more  quality,  more  car  for 
your  money  in  the  lowest-priced  line  of 
the  low-price  field!  Chevrolet  Division 
of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan. 


* Combination  of  Power  glide  automatic  transmission  and  l05-h.p.  engine  optional  on  De  Luxe  models  at  extra  cost. 


MORE  PEOPLE  BUY  CHEVROLETS  THAN  ANY  OTHER  CAR! 
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Rhode  Island  Woman  First-Prize  Winner 
in  State  Grange  Cooking  Contest 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  J.  Fisher  of 
Quonochontaug,  R.  I.,  shows 
her  husband  the  ribbons  she 
won  at  the  1950  State  Grange 
Cooking  Contest.  She  was 
chosen  to  represent  her  home 
grange  in  this  state  contest  .  .  . 
and  walked  away  with  first 
prize!  This  was  Mrs.  Fisher’s 
first  cooking  competition  and 
she  is  delighted  to  be  a  winner. 

She  is  also  delighted  with 
Fleischmann’s  Active  Dry 
Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  working  and 
easy  to  use,”  says  Mrs.  Fisher. 


“Gives  me  real  prize-winning 
results.” 

It’s  true!  Yeast-raised  treats 
are  delicious  .  .  .  and  so  nour¬ 
ishing.  Nothing  can  top  their 
rich,  delectable  flavor — nothing 
makes  more  of  a  hit  with  the 
menfolk  either.  When  you  bake 
at  home — use  yeast — Fleisch¬ 
mann’s  Active  Dry  Yeast.  It’s 
the  best  ever  .  .  .  easy  to  use, 
fast  dissolving.  Buy  a  supply 
soon — when  you  bake  at  home, 
delight  your  family  with  yeast- 
raised  goodies. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fisher  delighted  with  Active  Dry  Yeast. 


AMAZING  XMAS  VALUE 


fp'  24  PENCILS 


,  WITH  NAME  IMPRINTED  I 


in 


Gold 


aO^ 


GIFT  BOXED  (or  XMAS' 


An  ideal  PERSONAL  gift  (or 
fXff  any  man.  woman,  or  child 
In Fine  quality  smooth  writing  pencils 
V^YR.  with  pme  rubber  erasers.  All  orders 
l^v(|.  shipped  24  hours  after  receipt.^ 

Payment  with  order  NO  C.O.D.'s"^ 

[ATLAS  PENCIL  CORP.  Dept.E .  22  JONES  ST..N.Y.14.N. 


GIFTS  FROM  MANY  LANDS 


compiled  in  our  FREE  illustrated  catalog 
No.  1  to  facilitate  your  Christmas  shopping. 
Each  item  is  fully  described  and  is  sent 
Gift  boxed,  prepaid  to  any  part  of  the  U.S.A. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 
Write  to:  —  -o 

GOLDEN  RULE  MAIL  ORDER  CORPORATION 


230  FIFTH  AVENUE. 


NEW  YORK  I.  N.  Y. 


VA  DM  FREE  Samples  &  Directions.  All  Wool 
IMItlM  Knitting  &  Rug  Yarns;  Patterns  & 
*****'  Frames.  Satisfaction  Guaranteed.  Low¬ 
est  prices.  Buy  Direct — Save  Money. 
BARTLETT  YARN  MILLS.  Box  7.  Harmony.  Maine 


RIBBON  REMNANTS 


til  mi 

Ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  If  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292.  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 


$3.95  P, 

^438  ASYLUM 


BINOCULARS  ^ 

-  Made  in  Germany  - 
Precision  ground  lenses  and 
canter  focusing  gives  exact  eye 
adjustment,  largo  42M  M  ob¬ 
jectives.  8  mile  range.  Strong¬ 
ly  built.  Weight  10  oz.  Extra 
wide  Field  of  view.  Satisfac¬ 
tion  guaranteed  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  check  or  mnnev  order. 

P.  CRITERION  CO.,  Dept.  RNB-28 
ST..  HARTFORD  3,  CONN. 


J 


Save  Money  On 
This  Home  Mixed 
Cough  Syrup 

Big  Saving.  No  Cooking.  So  Easy. 

You’ll  be  surprised  how  quickly  and  easily 
you  can  relieve  coughs  due  to  colds,  when  you 
try  this  splendid  recipe.  It  gives  you  about 
four  times  as  much  cough  medicine  for  your 
money,  and  you’ll  find  it  truly  wonderful 
for  real  relief. 

Make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  of  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking 
needed.  (Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid 
honey,  instead  pf  sugar  syrup.)  Then  put  2% 
ounces  of  Pinex  (obtained  from  any  druggist) 
in  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with  your  syrup. 
This  makes  a  full  pint  of  medicine  that  will 
please  you  by  its  quick  action.  It  never  spoils, 
and  tastes  fine1 — _  children  love  it. 

This  simple  mixture  takes  right  hold  of  a 
cough.  It  loosens  the  phlegm,  soothes  the 
irritated  membranes,  quickly  eases  soreness 
and  difficult  breathing. 

Pinex  is  a  special  compound  of  proven  in¬ 
gredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  in  coughs  and  bronchial 
irritations.  Money  refunded  if  it  doesn’t  please 
you  in  every  way. 


HAIRVACUUM  vibrates,  massages,  cleanses  the 
hair  and  scalp.  $14.95.  Send  check  or  m.  o. 
Dr.  A.  Fosberg,  375  E.  Fordham  Rd.,  N.  Y.  58 


For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready -Mixed,  Ready -To -Use  Pinex! 


Here  is  unlimited  JOY  for  your  Youngster.  The  original 
and  only  TRACTALL  (with  exclusive  INLAND  features)  looks 
like  a  man-size  Tractor.  Has  big  rubber  tires  on  ball  bearing 
disc  wheels.  Tractor  seat.  CHAIN-DRIVE  pedal-driven.  Mock 
four-way  gearshift  lever  and  throttle.  Special  attachments 
also  available.  If  your  boy  or  girl  is  under  12  years  old 
TRACTALL  is  the  perfect  gift.  Sold  direct-from-factoryatNEW 
LOW  PRICES.  NOT  SOLD  IN  STORES.  Write  for  Bulle¬ 
tin  “ Play  Days  Unlimited”  and  5-Day  FREE  Trial  Plan. 

INLAND  MFG.  CORP.,  Dept. RN-11 

164  Ellicott  Street  •  Buffalo  3,  New  York 


■ 


Prayer  and  Thanksgiving 

Lord  of  creation,  who  has  set  our  little  universe  in  space, 

Grant  us  contentment  with  our  share,  a  satisfaction  at  our  place; 

In  contemplation  of  Thy  works,  the  endless  whirling  sphere  on  sphere, 
May  we  not  minimize  the  good  that’s  found  in  humble  service  here. 
A  sunny  window,  smiling  face,  a  cupboard  orderly  and  clean, 

A  family  gathered  on  this  day  —  all  add  some  grandeur  to  Thy  scheme; 

Eternity  is  long  and  deep,  our  life  a  very  tiny  power, 

Yet  do  we  offer  thanks  to  Thee  for  every  precious  well  spent  hour. 

Michigan  —  Janet  McIntyre  Stevens 


Easy  As  Pie!  And  How  to  Make  It 


Making  pie  crust  is  really  a  crea¬ 
tive  art.  Yet  practice,  and  learning 
just  how  to  go  about  it,  can  give 
you  the  name,  via  the  rolling  pin, 
of  serving  a  crisp  flavorsome  pie 
crust  that  touches  the  spot. 

My  slogan  is:  .  When  they  ask  for 
pie,  don’t  give  them  indigestion!  And 
here  are  some  of  the  steps  that  ward 
off  the  chance  of  teeth  trapped  in  a 
gray,  clayey  mess,  like  subsoil,  when 
they  hoped  for  excellence. 

There  are  four  points  to  keep  in 
mind  when  making  pie  crust  without 
which  I  believe  perfection  cannot  be 
achieved:  Be  prodigal  with  the 
shortening;  be  stingy  with  the  water; 
stingy  also  with  the  flour  on  the 
board;  and  use  a  500  degree  oven 
for  the  first  five  to  eight  minutes. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  burn  a 
pie  in  those  first  few  minutes.  But 
I  find  that  the  flakiness  of  the  crust 
depends  largely  on  the  sudden 
change  of  temperature  from  cold  to 
hot.  Incidentally,  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  use  of  ice  water.  So  try  this 
basic  recipe  for  one  large  crust:  % 
cup  shortening;  cup  flour;  V2 

teaspoon  salt;  2  to  3  tablespoons  ice 
water. 

Because  the  water  measure  varies 
with  the  flour  used,  no  definite 
amount  can  be  given.  The  dough 
should  feel  cool  and  damp  in  the 
way  a  fern  leaf  is  damp  but  not  wet. 
Work  the  shortening  well  into  the 
salted  flour  until  it  is  like  corn 
bread  crumbled  fine.  Save  the  last 
one-third  to  work  in  as  lumps  that 
are  the  size  of  a  pea.  Add  the  water, 
sprinkling  it  in  a  little  here,  a  little 
there. 

Keep  working  up  the  mix  from  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl.  When  a  portion 
of  it  clings  together  in  the  right 
consistency,  (not  too  dry,  but  cer¬ 
tainly  not  wet),  put  it  in  a  lump  by 
itself  and  add  maybe  a  sprinkle  or 
two  more  water,  forming  as  many 
lumps  as  you  desire  crusts. 


Now  reach  for  the  rolling  pin.  This 
is  where  amateurs  make  their  big¬ 
gest  error.  Don’t  smother  the  board 
with  flour.  Use  as  little  flour  as 
possible  in  rolling  out  the  crust. 
Firm  a  lump  of  dough  into  round¬ 
ness,  give  it  just  two  or  three  roll¬ 
ings  with  the  pin.  Then  fold  it  over 
and  firm  it  into  roundness  again,  for 
the  real  business  of  rolling  out. 

For  a  two  crust  pie  roll  out  the 
bottom  crust  large  enough  to  overlap 
the  top  one  at  least  one-half  inch. 
Transfer  the  dough  to  the  pan  by 
rolling  it  around  the  rolling  pin, 
then  unroll  it  over  the  pan. 

It  is  fun  to  work  out  your  own 
little  trademark  in  the  pattern  of 
holes  made  to  let  the  steam  escape 
through  the  top  crust.  A  ceramic 
cock  with  mouth  open,  perched  in 
the  center  of  fruit  pies  will  let  out 
$team  and  give  you  something  to 
crow  aboutl  But  large  macaroni 
sticks  will  carry  off  the  steam  just 
as  well  if  a  little  less  pictorially. 

Use  five  or  six  good  sized  apples 
to  a  pie;  Bellflowers  are  Jops.  Slice 
them  medium  thick.  If  the  apples  are 
tart,  use  IV2  cups  sugar  into  which 
has  been  mixed  one  tablespoon  flour. 
Dot  bits  of  butter  over  the  apples 
and  sprinkle  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg 
and  a  pinch  of  salt.  The  juice  of  half 
a  lemon  adds  zest  to  the  flavor.  Wet 
the  edge  of  the  bottom  crust,  firm¬ 
ing  crusts  together.  Use  a  fork  to 
crimp  the  edge. 

Now  comes  the  prize  secret  of 
those  rich,  light  brown  top  crusts. 
Rub  cream  generously  into  the  top 
crust  before  baking.  Don’t  be  afraid 
to  rub  it  in.  It  will  highlight  a  pie 
and  lift  it  out  of  the  drab,  aenemic 
class. 

There!  Pop  it  into  a  sizzling  500 
degree  oven.  Reduce  heat  to  450  de¬ 
grees  after  eight  minutes,  and  keep 
it  at  that  temperature  15  minutes 
longer.  Then  reduce  to  350  degrees 
and  bake  one  hour  or  until  apples 
are  tender.  Grace  Padelford 


Thanksgiving  tables  are  a  delight  to  set  with  all  the  best  china,  silver  and 
glassware.  You  would  scarcely  guess,  to  look  at  the  table  above,  decked  ou 
in  bright  seasonal  colors,  that  the  glasses,  nut  containers,  napkins,  candle 
bases,  and  even  the  plates,  are  all  of  paper!  This  is  not  traditional,  bn, 
where  there  are  none  in  the  family  to  stay  to  help  after  the  feast,  much  tirn 

and  energy  are  thus  saved. 
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WHEN . .-. 

ORDINARY  CORSETS 
WILL  NOT  DO . 

FOR  THE  SMALL,  MEDIUM  LARGE  OR 
HEAVY  FIGURE  HERE  ARE  SOME 
IMPORTANT  FACTS 


Some  women  realize — others  do  not — that 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  purpose  and 
design,  between  “an  ordinary  corset”  and 
a  Protective  Supporting  Garment  with  a 
"built  in”  figure  control.  Many  women 
FEEL  that  their  particular  “figure  problem” 
is  so  difficult,  that  in  order  to  obtain  proper 
protection — they  must  necessarily  sacrifice 
style.  If  you  are  one  who  believes  in  this 


fallacy,  may  1  suggest  that  you  write  me  at 
once  at  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc.,  Womens  Division, 
Dept.  1004-A1,  Adams,  N.  Y.,  for  revealing 
descriptive  literature,  showing  garments  on 
live  models.  This  literature  which  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free,  will  be  sent  postpaid  and 
may  easily  show  you  the  way  to  the 
fashionable  supporting  protection  you  have 
long  been  looking  for. 

Model  351,  shown  above,  with  special 
front  development  and  corset  back,  trims 
your  figure  by  gentle  "uplifting”  pressure 
that  “holds  up”  excessive  fat  or  heavy, 
sagging  abdominal  muscles,  that  “ordinary 
corsets”  can  hardly  be  expected  to  control — 
and  for  post  operative  weakness  or  navel 
hernia,  you  will  find  Model  351  has  many 
outstanding  advantages.  AH  in  all,  this  ex¬ 
tremely  comfortable  and  dependable  Sup¬ 
porting  Garment  has  frequently  taken 
“The  Problem”  out  of  a  troublesome  “figure” 
condition  —  and  unless  your  condition  is 
extremely  unusual,  it  should  do  the  same 
for  you.  Request  for  illustrations  and  full 
information  on  this  and  other  Garments 
puts  you  under  no  obligation  whatever  — 
so,  I  suggest  you  write  to  W.  S.  Rice,  Inc., 
Womens  Division,  Dept.  1004- Al,  Adams,  N.  Y. 
without  delay. 

IRENE  RICE 

(DIRECTOR  OF  DESIGN) 

WAKE  UP  YOUR 
LIVER  BILE- 

Without  Calomel — And  You’ll  Jump  Out 
of  Bed  in  the  Morning  Rarin’  to  Go 

The  liver  should  pour  out  about  2  pints  of  bile 
juice  into  your  digestive  tract  every  day.  If  this 
bile  is  not  flowing  freely,  your  food  may  not  digest. 
It  may  just  decay  in  the  digestive  tract.  Then  gas 
bloats  up  your  stomach.  Y ou  get  constipated.  Y  op 
feel  sour,  sunk  and  the  world  looks  punk. 

It  takes  those  mild,  gentle  Carter’s  Little  Livoi 
Pills  to  get  these  2  pints  of  bile  flowing  freely  to 
make  you  feel  “up  and  up.”  Get  a  package  today. 
Effective  in  making  bile  flow  freely.  Ask  for 
Carter’s  Little  Liver  Pills,  37?i  at  any  drugstore. 


ELASTIC  STOCKING 
BARGAIN 

U  PAIR 


Buy  direct  from  factory  and 

save  $3  to  $5  a  pair' 

ELASTOCK  —  NYLON  with  Natural  Latex 

Rubber  and  Cotton  —  2-Way  Stretch  Surgical 
llose  unexcelled  for  wear,  support,  comfort. 

Lightweight,  seamless,  almost  invisible.  Write 

for  FREE  folder. 

ELASTOCK  CO.,  Dept,  270,  CHELMSFORD,  MASS. 


The  Sabba-Day  House 

Once  in  a  great  while  you  will  see, 
at  one  side  of  an  old  church,  a  small 
building  with  a  little  ell  on  one  end. 
Ask  any  elderly  person  what  it  is 
and  he  will  say,  proudly:  “That  is 
the  old  Sabba-Day  house.  My  grand¬ 
father  got  most  of  his  religious  edu¬ 
cation  there.” 

The  Sabbath-Day  house  of  Coloni¬ 
al  days  was  made  of  logs,  one  story 
high,  with  a  chimney  in  the  middle 
so  that  the  big  inside  room  was  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts.  Furnishedr  with 
a  table  and  a  few  homemade  chairs, 
beside  the  chimney  was  a  cupboard 
where  dishes  and  cooking  utensils 
were  stored.  A  big  fireplace  with 
cranes  and  hooks  was  there,  too. 

Each  Sabba-Day  house  accommo¬ 
dated  at  least  two  families;  a  few 
easily  took  four,  who  shared  the 
work  of  bringing  in  wood  and  keep¬ 
ing  things  neat  and  clean.  In  those 
days,  church  lasted  long:  one  sermon 
in  the  morning,  the  other  in  the 
afternoon;  often  the  second  was  a 
continuation  of  the  first.  For  those 
families  who  lived  at  a  distance  too 
great  to  premit  them  to  go  home  dur¬ 
ing  noon  recess,  Sabba-Day  house 
was  a  necessity. 

And  so,  on  Sunday  morning,  the 
women  folk  put  hot  food  into  con¬ 
tainers  and  stowed  these  in  the 
wagon  or  sleigh.  When  the  family 
reached  the  church,  the  food  was 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  Sabba- 
Day  house,  ready  to  be  warmed  up 
for  dinner  there.  The  men  started  a 
fire  in  the  fireplace.  In  Winter  every¬ 
body  got  warm  before  entering  the 
church  because  that  edifice  was  un¬ 
heated:  the  only  way  to  keep  com¬ 
fortable  was  by  wrapping  up  in  furs 
and  using  foot-stoves  in  the  pews. 
Even  the  minister  wore  his  big 
overcoat,  and  home-made  woolen 
mittens;  if  the  day  was  extremely 
cold,  he  added  a  pair  of  earmuffs  and 
tied  a  scarf  around  his  neck. 

Thus,  after  morning  service,  a 
family  went  into  the  Sabba-Day 
house.  The  women  started  at  once 
to  warm  up  the  waiting  food;  boys 
and  girls  huddled  as  close  to  the  fire 
as  they  could;  the  men  got  the  fire 
blazing.  Then  all  sat  around  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  sermon  they  had  just  heard. 
Everybody  joined  in  these  religious 
discussions.  Sometimes  the  family 
Bible  was  brought  out  to  prove  a 
moot  point,  and  the  children  all  sat 
around  while  the  father  or  mother 
read  the  Bible  to  explain  the  sermon. 
That  noon  hour,  or  part  of  it,  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  young  people  what  the 
Sunday  School  does  today. 

While  each  family  had  its  own 
room  in  the  Sabba-Day  house,  they 
often  joined  together  and  held  their 
Sunday  lessons  for  the  young  people 
in  one  room.  After  dinner,  the  adult 
discussions  of  the  sermon  frequently 
included  invited  friends.  These 
Sabba-Day  house  gatherings  were 
not  only  educational,  but  social  as 
well,  for  before  returning  to  church, 
the  dishes  were  washed  and  returned 
to  the  cupboard,  and  all  made  order¬ 
ly.  Then,  the  Sabba-Day  families 
joined  in  singing  favorite  hymns. 

The  afternoon  Church  service  was 
a  little  shorter.  Sometimes,  if  an 
elderly  person  was  fatigued,  she  was 
escorted  to  the  Sabba-Day  house 
where  she  rested  until  the  family 
again  came  in  to  get  warm  before 
taking  the  long  ride  home. 

That  little  ell,  attached  to  some  of 
the  Sabba-Day  houses,  was  the  stable 
for  the  family  horses.  In  some  cases, 
it  was  entirely  shut  off  from  the 
family  rooms.  Here  the  horses  were 
fed  their  noon  grain  and  hay.  Occa¬ 
sionally  there  was  a  little  window  in 
the  stable,  looking  into  the  Sabba- 
Day  rooms.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as 
though  the  old  gray  mare  just 
passed  the  time  watching  what  went 
on  through  that  opening. 

Yes,  that  old  Sabba-Day  house 
was  a  wonderful  institution,  and 
many  an  old  man  will  tell  you  that 
his  father  often  said  that  those  noon 
lessons  during  childhood  gave  him  a 
knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  of  re¬ 
ligion  that  he  could  not  have  gained 
anywhere  else.  W.  K.  Putney 


Two  Things  at  Once 

We  know  four  women  who  come 
under  the  head  of  doing  two  entirely 
different  things  at  the  same  time. 
E.  W.  knits  and  reads  aloud.  N.  D. 
gets  dinner  with  the  children  playing 
hide  and  seek  underfoot.  P.  S.  irons 
while  watching  television  (not  your 
Editor  P.  S.).  And  D.  T.  studies  a 
text  book  as  she  tats  lace.  The  thing 
is:  all  do  both  jobs  well!  p.  s. 


AMAZING  FUEL  SAVER! 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


7  prices 


7  models 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states.  You  should  build  but  one  fire 
a  season,  refuel  on  average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un¬ 
believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools,  stores.  Wood  burns 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  Hardwood  recommended,  all 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If  none  is  near  you, 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT.  Print 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  «**  Oealers  write  us 

AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  F-8,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


guaranteed  ASL 


iBANARATi 

^  made 
with 

Amazing 
Univ.  a.1  Wis. 
discovery 

warfa 

iriit 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  and  MOUSE  KILLER  Known 


Results  almost  unbelievable.  No  bait-shyness  — 
keep  eating  until  they  all  die.  Choice  of  2  lorms: 


BANABAT  BITS  —  ready-to-use  pel* 
New  bait  formula:  1-lb.  self* 
service  bag  $1;  5- lb.,  S3. 95: 
4-oz.  Mouse  Bits,  50  cents. 
BANABAT  PREMIX  —  mix 
with  any  acceptable  bait. 
Vi-lb.  makes  5  lbs.  bait.$1.75} 
Big  ya-lb.  makes  101bs.,$3.00 
Ask  for  genuine  B  ANAR  AT  by 
name,  at  your  dealer's  or) 
write  American  Scientific  Lab*1 
oratories,  Madison  1,  Wis: 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
Plus  15c  Postage 

us  snapshot  negative  with  3c  return  postage, 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
send  print  (any  size)  with  50c.  We  return  negative. 

Free  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
XMAS  CARDS,  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD,  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents, 
12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT’S,  BOX  444-R,  SALEM,  MASS. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mall.  Roll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  in  Album  Form  all  for  25c  coin. 
MAIL-P1X.  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10.  PENNA. 


OLD  BUTTONS  COLLECTED.  Immediate  cash  or 
prompt  return  of  buttons.  MRS.  EDNA  CUNNING¬ 
HAM,  425  VALLEY  DR.,  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 


NEW!  AMAZING!  CARRIED  IN  POCKET! 


hand 
amer 


Warm,  Comforting  Heat 
in  Coldest  Weather  .  .  . 

WORKS  BY  ITSELF! 

No  wires,  no  batteries,  nothing 
to  get  out  of  order— yet  gives  off 
wonderful,  warming  heal  for  24 
hours  at  o  time!  Magic  heater 
element  activated  by  water-white 
gasoline,  naphtha  or  alcohol. 

SAFE!  PRACTICAL! 

Can't  burn  you,  can't  flame.  ’ 
Handsome,  lifetime  aluminum,  weighs 
only  t  V2  ozs.  Give  one— or  even  nicer— a 
pair  of  MAGIC  HAND  WARMERS-one 
for  each  hand)  Smart  carrying  bag  included..  Only. 
$2.49  pstpaid.  (C.O.D.  orders  you  pay  (Postage). 
Shipped  within  24  hours  •  Moneyback  guarantee 

EDMUND  SCIENTIFIC  CORP.,  Barrington  16.  N.  L 


USED  in  POCKET. 
GLOVE.  BOOTS. 
BELT  by—  Runlets. 
Skiers,  Skaters.  Fshe- 
men.  Sport  Speclelois. 
School  Children  and  ell 
who  work 
e-  outdoors. 


BOYS 
&  GIRLS 

WRAPPER 

CAPS" 


Made  of  genuine  Raccoon  fur  wit' 


Raccoon  tail  that  can  be  attached  or 
detached  as  desired.  Fully  lined. 
Have  wool  earlaps. 

SIZES— SMALL,  MEDIUM,  LARGE.  POSTPAID. 
Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Payable  to  — 


Barnet  Geller,  735  Henry  Rd.,  FarRockaway,  N.  Y. 


——————  |  n  A  HURRY?  

Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mall.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  Introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same- size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%)  plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited. 
„„„  „  _  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.  R-10,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


Have  you  ever  wondered  what  that  beautiful  maze 
of  color  was  you  saw  by  a  roadside?  It  may  have 
been  Creeping  or  Dwarf  Phlox.  Now  you  can  get 
them  from  us  —  5  plants  $1  or  12  for  $2.00!  My 
son  Richard  planted  some  about  5  years  ago  and 
you  should  see  them.  Folks  drive  by  just  to  see 
the  Phlox!  It’s  a  mighty  good  “fill-in”  for  bare 
spots  and  most  suitable  for  graves,  for  its  moss¬ 
like  foliage  stays  green  all  winter.  In  the  Spring 
hundreds  of  flowers  cover  the  plant,  and  it  grows 
in  partly  shaded  places.  Now  is  time  to  plant. 
“Powder  Puff  Pink”;  "Violet  Cloud”;  “White 
Blanket”.  Assorted  if  you  like.  Send  cash,  check 
or  M.  O.  We  pay  postage  on  cash  orders,  but  you 
pay  postal  charges  on  C.  O.  D. 


Announcing 
my  new,  vivid, 

CREEPING  PHLOX 

5  for  $1 

My  SPECIAL  GIFT  with  $1  orders  is  a  rare  French 
Lily  bulb.  2  with  $2  orders.  Will  grow  indoors  or 
outdoors.  You’ll  like  it. 

—  • 

I  Owen  Nursery 

I  Dept.  7649,  Bloomington,  III  . 

.  Print  Name  . . . 

|  Address  . 

I  Send  me  . . 

!  Amt.  Enclosed  .  C.  0.  D . 
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Drawn  by  Madelyn  Silver,  Vt.,  Alumna 


jrOR 

Boys 


By 


,  MEMORY  VERSE 

THE  SKY  IS  LOW 

The  sky  is  low,  the  clouds  are  mean, 
A  traveling  flake  of  snow 
Across  a  barn  or  through  a  rut 
Debates  if  it  will  go. 

A  narrow  wind  complains  all  day 
How  someone  treated  him; 

Nature,  like  us,  is  sometimes  caught 
Without  her  diadem. 

Emily  Dickinson 


Dear  Friends:  I  live  in  Antigua  in  the 
British  West  Indies  and  happened  to  get  an 
issue  of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  I  read  Our 
Page  and  found  this  way  to  ask  for  pen¬ 
pals.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  write  to  me. 
I  was  graduated  from  high  school  last  April 
and  have  a  temporary  job  at  the  General 
Post  Office  in  St.  John’s,  the  capital,  until 
the  time  I  shall  leave  for  college,  which 
will  be  next  year.  —  Elaine  Barnes,  19, 
British  West  Indies. 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Massachusetts 


Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope  with  the  name  and  State 
of  the  person,  for  whom  the  letter  is  in¬ 
tended,  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope.  This 
should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  envelope 
and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333  West  30th 
St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker.  Unstamped  letters  will  not  be 
mailed.  Be  sure  to  put  correct  postage  on 
foreign  mail. 

New  York:  Betty  Church,  14;  Beverly 
Cuyler,  14;  Joyce  James,  16;  Donna  Hart- 
son,  13;  Arlaine  Amott,  16;  Linda  Jordal, 
19;  Alice  Trumpour,  16;  Shelia  Brazil,  13; 
Rosmond  O’Connell,  16. 

Pennsylvania:  Marilyn  Barllett,  15; 

Dorothy  Hearn,  12;  Andrea  Stair,  10;  Agnes 
Silben;  Mary  Elbel,  14. 

New  Jersey:  Richard  Kooistra,  17;  Barbara 
Klein,  14;  Lorraine  Stirneman,  14;  Charles 
Pelikan,  17. 

Connecticut:  Connie  Gauthier,  15. 

New  Hampshire:  Clara  Ashford,  17; 
Audrey  Ashford,  11;  Mary  Ashford,  12. 

Ohio:  Roseann  Vcelka,  16. 

California:  Cpl.  Eldred  Sale,  18. 

British  West  Indies:  Elaine  Barnes,  19. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  have  been  get¬ 
ting  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  several  years 
and  every  time  I  turn  to  Our  Page  first.  I 
have  been  watching  for  a  foreign  pen-pal 
but  have  failed  to  find  one.  I  am  a  sopho¬ 
more  in  high  school,  and  live  on  a  farm  of 
90  acres  where  we  raise  the  usual  farm 
animals.  I  enjoy  cooking  very  much,  bike 
riding  and  reading.  Please  write.  —  Marilyn 
Bartlett,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  My  parents  have  been 
receiving  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  15 
years.  I  have  enjoyed  Our  Page  best  of  all. 
My  home  is  on  an  80  acre  farm  where  we 
have  cows,  1,000  hens  and  two  riding  horses. 
My  hobbies  are  riding  horseback,  singing 
hillbilly  songs  and  collecting  statues.  I  would 
like  to  hear  from  all  boys  and  girls  all  over, 
the  States.  —  Beverly  Cuyler,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
been  taking  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  a 
long  time  but  only  now  have  I  gotten 
enough  courage  to  write.  I  am  a  senior  in 
high  school  but  I  have  never  really  liked 
it  until  last  year.  My  ambition  after  I  gradu¬ 
ate  is  to  be  a  beautician.  My  hobbies  are 
roller  skating,  basketball  and  major  league 
baseball.  I  am  especially  interested  in  the 
National  League,  and  have  been  an  ardent 
fan  of  the  Brooklyn  Dodgers  for  the  past 
three  years.  I  wish  to  congratulate  all  of 
you  on  the  fine  work  you  do.  I  would  like  to 
hear  from  you.  — Joyce  James,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  All  of  us  enjoy  all  of  the 
magazine,  but  I  like  Our  Page  best  of  all.  I 
live  on  a  small  farm  and  love  most  animals 
but  am  especially  fond  of  horses.  Dixie,  a 
horse  who  lives  in  our  neighborhood,  is  my 
favorite.  My  hobbies  are  reading,  drawing 
and  collecting  the  names  of  State  Troopers 
from  every  State.  —  Dorothy  Goddard,  15, 
Vermont.  _ 

Dear  Readers:  I  have  just  gotten  to  know 
about  Our  Page,  so  I  decided  to  write.  I 
live  on  a  190-acre  farm.  We  have  12  cows, 
seven  bull  calves,  10  cats  of  which  I  own 
four.  We  also  have  four  horses,  two  mare* 
and  two  colts.  My  hobby  is  collecting 
stones;  I  also  have  a  few  shells.  My  mother 
got  an  old  spinning  reel,  so  now  I  want 
a  few  sheep  and  one  or  two  goats  and  a 
spinning  wheel  so  I  can  spin  yarn  and 
make  skeins  out  of  the  wool.  I  would  like 
to  hear  from  anyone  who  will  write.  — 
Linda  Jordal,  19,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  My  family  has  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  as  long  as  I 
can  remember.  I  always  like  to  read  it  all 
but  the  first  thing  I  look  for  is  Our  Page. 
I  have  quite  a  number  of  hobbies.  They  are 
drawing,  painting,  writing  and  reading.  My 
favorite  sports  are  baseball  and  stock  car 
racing.  Please  write  as  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  you.  —  Alice  Trumpour,  16,  New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  I  have  read  Our 
Page  for  quite  some  time  but  this  is  the 
first  tme  I  have  written.  I  live  on  a  small 
farm  and  there  isn’t  much  to  do  around 
here.  Am  a  freshman  in  high  school  and 
attend  Young  People’s  Meetings  every  Sun¬ 
day  night  at  our  church;  their  ages  are 
from  12  to  20.  We  have  parties,  go  on  hay- 
rides  or  swimming,  and  have  a  lot  of  fun. 
I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys  and  girls. 
— Lorraine  Stirneman,  14,  New  Jersey. 


ORIGINAL  POEMS 
I  THANK  THEE 

Upon  the  hill  our  Saviour  stood. 

And  walked  with  me  along  the  wood; 

He  loves  me  so,  the  people  say. 

And  keeps  me  safe  through  night  and  day. 
He  helps  me  in  all  things  I  do. 

Even  when  I  am  with  you; 

He  gives  me  all  the  food  I  eat 
And  sends  out  friends  for  me  to  meet. 
—  By  Richard  Tabor,  13,  New  York 


LITTLE  LAD 

Little  boy  of  three, 

Come  climb  upon  my  knee; 

Eye  of  blue  — 

Cutest  little  boy  too. 

Soon  you  will  go  to  sleep 
And  up  the  stairs  I’ll  creep ; 

To  put  a  little  boy  in  bed. 

Good  night,  my  little  sleepy  head. 

—  By  Jean  Rash,  13,  Vermont 


SNOW 

Snowflakes  falling  swiftly  down, 

While  I’m  on  my  way  to  town. 
Afterward,  when  I  have  passed, 

I  wonder  why  they  go  so  fast. 

—  By  Sandra  Boyr,  8,  New  Jersey 


APPREHENSION 

If,  suddenly  and  sharply,  I  should  know 

That  nevermore  your  feet  would  homeward 
come. 

And  if  your  laughter  and  your  songs  shuold 

grow 

As  silent  as  the  voices  of  the  dumb; 

If  then,  without  your  arms  to  hold  me  near. 

Your  smile  to  comfort,  and  your  plans  to 
share. 

The  tragic  truth  should  pierce  me,  like  a 
spear, 

That  I  could  never  meet  you  on  the  stair. 

The  flame  within  me,  which  for  you  burns 
bright, 

Would  flicker  like  a  bonfire  in  the  rain, 

Till  anguished  tears  should  dim  its  rosy 
light, 

And  all  my  loving  heart  grow  cold  with 
pain. 

By  Miriam  Boyce  Herwig,  Alumna,  Vt. 


MEMORIES 

Oh,  to  live  those  childhood  days, 

To  laugh  again  with  unbound  pleasure; 
Oh,  but  to  play  in  carefree  ways. 

To  taste  the  joys  of  life’s  full  measure. 

Oh,  to  see  old  friends  once  more, 

To  be  happy  as  God  intended; 

Oh,  to  stand  on  childhood’s  shore, 

When  life  is  ended. 

By  Ann  Parrottee,  Alumna,  New  York 


BOOKS 

Books  are  the  friends  I  like  to  know 
The  gay,  bright  covers  amuse  me  so; 
Then,  when  I  open  up  the  pages 
And  read  the  tales  of  many  ages, 

The  pictures,  often  so  entrancing, 

Always  set  my  fancy  dancing. 

I  look  them  all  over  and  choose  the  kind 
That  at  the  moment  appeals,  to  my  mind. 

By  Diane  Kriwatch,  12,  Delaware 


FARM  BOY  WANTS  PEN  PALS 
Dear  Our  Pagers:  I  have  never  given  a 
thought  about  writing  to  Our  Page  until 
now.  I  am  a  farm  boy  and  live  on  a  52- 
acre  farm  in  southern  New  Jersey.  I  like 
to  draw,  skate  and  swim.  Also  I  would  like 
to  have  some  pen-pals  because  I  hardly  ever 
go  anyplace  to  meet  anyone.  If  you  write, 
I  would  like  to  have  your  picture.  — 
Charles  Peliken,  17,  New  Jersey. 


NO  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 

Dear  Readers:  I  have  always  read  Our 
Page  and  liked  it  and  decided  to  write.  I 
am  a  sophomore  in  high  school  and  live 
on  a  farm  about  two  miles  from  town.  My 
hobbies  are  writing  letters  and  collecting 
stamps.  I  also  like  all  kinds  of  sports,  play¬ 
ing  the  piano,  ice  skating  and  roller  skating 
Please  write  to  me,  for  it  passes  much  of 
my  spare  time  since  I  haven’t  any  brothers 
or  sisters.  —Gladys  Boerman,  15,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


The  skies  have  turned  slate  gray  and  the 
fire  in  the  stove  feels  good.  The  frostier  and 
colder  outside,  the  more  entrancing  is  the 
fragrant  warmth  of  the  house.  We  appre¬ 
ciate  the  simple  pleasures  more  when  the 
weatherbeaten  face  of  nature  peers  in  at 
the  windows.  We  turn  to  the  cutting  of  wood 
and  make  preparations  for  the  winter  just 
ahead.  There  is  pork  to  cure  and  sausage 
to  make.  There  are  fruits  and  vegetables 
on  the  shelves  in  the  cellar,  and  popcorn  in 
the  shed  waiting  for  when  the  snow  is  deep. 
We  are  all  thankful  for  our  homes,  our 
country  and  for  all  that  Thanksgiving  means 
to  Americans. 

November  is  the  thirty-second  birthday  of 
Our  Page.  Many  boys  and  girls  have  graced 
these  columns  with  their  work,  and  a  few 
of  them  have  turned  up  in  this  issue  for 
the  anniversary.  You  will  see  them  by  the 
“Alumna”  after  their  name.  For  32  years 
this  Boys  and  Girls  Page  has  been  an  out¬ 
let  for  young  minds,  a  place  to  try  their 
wings,  see  their  ideas  in  print  and  accept 
constructive  criticism  of  fellow  contributors. 

Iva  Unger,  my  mother,  once  said:  “It  is 
service,  not  gold,  that  sends  a  name  sound¬ 
ing  down  the  centuries.  Most  of  the  men 
in  history  books  worked  for  nearly  noth¬ 
ing.  Service  is  learning  to  do  work  well  and 
not  shirking  the  struggle  for  perfection.  No 
one  seeking  the  soft  side  of  life  can  hope 
to  give  service.”  There  is  a  lot  in  what  she 
said  if  you  stop  and  think  about  it.  She 
was  Editor  of  this  Page  for  many  years. 

Now  it  is  time  for  the  turkey  dinner. 
May  you  enjoy  it  to  the  last  drumstick.  Next 
time  we  get  together,  it  will  be  December 
with  snow,  sleigh  bells  and  Santa  Claus! 

E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  State  and  age. 


Drawn  by  Richard  Noyes,  17,  Massachusetts 


TROPICAL  FISH 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  14,  N.  Y. 


SUNSET 

Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 


Drawn  by  Donya  Mussells,  14,  Massachusetts  Drawn  by  -Heather  Tipple,  10,  New  York 
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Quinces  —  Last  of  Fruits  — 
Make  Fine  Honey  and  Jelly 

After  mort  other  fruits,  the  yellow 
quince  is  ready  for  harvest.  It  usu¬ 
ally  keeps  quite  well,  so  one  can 
wait  until  all  the  other  canning  is 
out  of  the  way  before  using  them. 

Quinces,  perhaps  least  known  of 
our  northern  fruits,  have  a  pleasing 
flavor  all  their  own.  Originally  from 
Asia,  they  belong  to  the  apple  family. 
Their  hard  yellow  acid  flesh  is  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thick  down  and  they 
grow  on  large  sprawling  shrubs  or 
trees.  Older  people  remember  the 
quince  preserves  of  their  childhood, 
sliced  and  cooked  until  a  deep  red 
color  floating  in  a  heavy  thick  sweet 
syrup.  The  flavor  was  fine  but  the 
quince  slices  were  like  leather  and 
probably  just  as  digestible. 

Beauties  of  by-gone  days  were 
said  to  have  steeped  up  the  many 
sticky  seeds  of  the  quince  with  some 
of  the  skin  to  make  a  “wave-set,” 
though  that  name  was  unheard  of 
then.  At  any  rate  this  sticky  mess 
was  guaranteed  to  keep  the  primmest 
of  waves  sedately  in  place,  come 
wind  or  rain.  Today  we  use  quinces 
in  several  delectable  ways.  They  are 
delicious  canned  if,  after  peeling  and 
removing  core,  they  are  run  through 
the  food  chopper,  sugar  and  water 
added  and  canned  as  any  fruit. 

Quince  Honey,  made  as  follows,  is 
something  nearly  everybody  relishes. 
Put  3  large  quinces  through  food 
chopper;  add  3  pounds  sugar  and  1 
pint  water.  Boil  all  together  20 
minutes  or  until  thickened.  Fill  steri¬ 
lized  hot  jars  with  honey;  seal. 

Quince  Jell  is  easy  to  make;  no 
commercial  pectin  is  needed.  Wash 
quinces,  core,  cut  in  slices  without 
peeling.  Cover  with  water  and  cook 
slowly  until  soft.  Drain  through 
jellybag.  Add  %  cup  sugar  for  each 
cup  juice.  Boil  until  jelly  sheets  from 
spoon. 

Some  add  an  equal  amount  of  tart 
apples  to  the  quinces  when  making 
jell.  I  hope  you  use  quince  this  Fall. 

Ada  B.  Turner 


Our  H.  &  G.  Exchange 

Our  usual  columns  of  exchange  of 
garden  things  were  skipped  twice 
because  of  Post  Office  rulings  in 
various  places  which  banned  the 
mailing  of  plants,  in  the  effort  to 
stop  the  spread  of  certain  harmful 
insects,  etc.  If  you  did  not  receive 
expected  exchanges  the  above  was 
most  likely  the  reason. 

We  are  now  ready  for  wintertime 
indoor  hobby  exchanges.  If  your 
garden  item  did  not  appear  here  be¬ 
tween  April  and  November,  please 
send  another  by  March  1952,  marked 
“Repeat”;  we  will  give  it  preference. 

p.  s. 


w  eve  gotten  a  piano  and  for  each  piece 
of  piano  music,  old  or  new,  classical  or 
popular.  I’ll  send  my  recipe  for  tomato 
soup  cake.  —  Mrs.  E.  P.  C.,  Conn. 


Am  anxious  to  hear  from  anyone  on 
history  of  the  June,  or  Jeune,  family.  Jona¬ 
than  June  was  bom  here  in  1639.  Perhaps 
I  have  data  to  help  you  too.  Greatly  appre¬ 
ciate  births,  deaths,  marriages,  cemetery 
notes,  etc.,  on  the  family.  —  Mrs.  W.  A.  C 
New  York. 


Will  swap  modem  earrings  or  collectors’ 
buttons  for  copies  of  Godey’s  Lady’s  Book, 
or  Peterson’s  Magazine.  —  Mrs.  F.  C.  W 
Ohio. 


Would  like  to  hear  from  anyone  born 
Aug.  24.  1901;  and  I  enjoy  pen  pals.  —  Mrs. 
E.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  crochet  work  for  fancy  handker¬ 
chiefs.  —  B.  C.,  New  Jersey. 


Will  send  tatted  edged  handkerchief  or 
small  doily  for  glass  prisms,  old-fashioned 
tatting  shuttles  or  back  issues  of  McCall’s 
Needlework  Magazine.  —  Mrs.  E.  S.,  Rhode 
Island. 


I  was  amazed  at  the  wonderful  rec  pes  I 
collected  through  the  H.  and  G.  Recipe 
Round  Robin.  But  my  item  now  is;  What 
can  you  send  me  for  an  1827  penny  in  fairlv 
good  condition?  Have  only  the  one.  — 
B.  D.,  Maryland. 


Will  send  crocheted  doll  dresses,  dish¬ 
cloth  or  hankies  for  salt  and  pepper  sets, 
cactus,  or  what  have  you.  —  G.  C.,  Penna. 


Let’s  exchange  potholders  or  hankies.  En¬ 
joy  pen  pals  too.  —  Mrs.  E.  S.,  New  York. 


For  your  feed  bags,  quilt  pieces,  new  odds 
and  ends  of  yarn  and  crochet  cotton,  will 
send  crochet  patterns,  figur  nes,  novelty 
pepper  and  salts,  or  crochet  articles.  — 
Mrs.  F  L.,  New  Hampshire. 


Enjoy  pen  pals,  any  age,  anywhere;  wouid 
like  to  see  how  far  my  favorite  Rural  New- 
Yorker  goes;  am  51  years  old.  —  Mrs. 
H.  E.  J„  New  York. 


I  have  crochet  patterns,  children’s  books; 
what  have  you?  —  Mrs.  A.  M.  H.,  Mass. 


Christmas  Gifts  Galore — Your  Choice! 


2587  —  PAIR  OF  GIFT  APRONS:  Two  midriffs,  one  for  kitchen  coverall  the  other  for 
parties.  Sizes  small,  med  um,  large,  extra  large.  Medium  coverall,  25/«  yds  35-in  4%  vds 

ric  rac.  Tea  type,  1%  yds.  35-in„  3  yds.  binding.  25c.  *  ’  y 


2343 


MIX  MATCH  weskit  suit  has  an  extra  weskit  to  make  a  second  outfit!  Wonder¬ 
ful  gfft  to  teen  agers.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16,  for  the  back-pleated  skirt  in  six  gores,  1%  vds 
54-;n.  U-neck  and  high  r.eck  weskit  each  take  %  yd.  54-in  25c 


390  —  MULTI-COLOR  PARROTS  IN  red,  green  and  blue.  Dye-fast,  three-co’or  trans¬ 
fer,  designs  to  be  appl  ed  directly  to  material  —  no  embroidery  needed!  Make  gifts  with 
5x8  inch  designs  on  sofa  pillows,  curtains,  dresser,  buffet  or  table  runners,  knitting, 
shopping  or  laundry  bags.  20c.  , 


403  —  CHRYSANTHEMUM  MULT'COLORS,  ORANGE-BROWN  with  green  leaves  and 
stems.  Grand  presents  q  uckly  made.  Permanent  colors  with  hot  iron  transfers.  The  5'/2 
inch  flowers  go  right  onto  linens,  towels,  aprons,  curtains,  pillows,  sportswear,  cotton  or 
linen  frocks.No  embroidery.  20c. 


3528  —  DOLL  CLOTHES  DELIGHT  FOR  THE  LITTLE  GIRLS  —  Make  a  complete  new 
wardrobe  for  her  favorite  doll;  fun  and  inexpensive  to  sew.  Pattern  inc’udes  hat,  coat, 
undies,  and  a  variety  of  dresses.  Please  order,  by  size,  for  14,  16,  18,  20  and  22-inch  dolls 
25c. 


FALL-WINTER  PATTERN  BOOK  —  THE  FASHION  WORLD  20c. 


feeW  his 

CHEERIOS. 


fes  ...a  ready-to-eat  OAT  CEREAL 
with  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  €GO  power! 


Look  how  that  good  grain  —  oats — has  been  modernized.  It’s 

Cheerios,  made  from  oats  in  ready  to  eat  form.  So  easy  to 

serve.  Just  pour  out  heaping  bowls  of  Cheerios... it’s  the  only 

cereal  shaped  like  little  doughnuts . . .  the  only  famous  oat 

cereal  that  needs  no  cooking.  Extra 

delicious,  too,  with  a  wonderful  fresh  4 

toasted  oat  flavor.  Get  the  large  family 

SIZE.  Contains  50%  more  Cheerios  than 

the  regular  size  package!  V  yjr' 


PLEASE  PRINT  YOUR  NAME,  FULL  ADDRESS  and  style  numbers;  do  not  forget  to 
include  s  zes!  Send  orders  to  THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER,  333  WEST  30th  St.,  New  York  1, 
N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  C  ty  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  20c  orders;.  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders; 
3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 
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BETTER  BUY- 


mr. 


...  because  right  now  is  the  time 
to  order  your  new  silo  for  use  this 
coming  season.  As  an  early  buyer, 
take  advantage  of  seasonal  discounts 
—  better  service. 

Craine  tile  stave  silos  —  and  the  rest 
of  the  Craine  line  —  are  top  priority 
investments  for  farmers  everywhere 
. . .  investments  in  profitable  feeding. 
They’re  profitable,  not  expensive  — 
and  now  is  the  time  to  insure  your 
future  profits. 

Be  ready  for  whatever  the  uncertain 
years  ahead  may  bring.  Mail  this 
coupon,  right  now. 

£Sk  m 


TILE 

STAVE 


WOOD 

STAVE 


TILE 

BLOCK 


C RAINE'S  THE  NAME 


TRIPLE 

WALL 


CRAINE] 
SILOS  ^ 

1121  Taft  St.,  Norwich,  N,Y. 


Please  send  me  details. 


Name 


Address  ............ . ......  —  . . ■  .. 


Naylor  s  Dehorning 
Paste  on  horn  button  of 
calves,  kids.  Iambs — and 
no  horns  wilt  grow.  No 

Dr  Naylor's 

cutting,  no  bleeding.  4oz. 
jar — $  1 .00  at  your  deal¬ 
er’s,  or  mailed  postpaid. 

H.  W.  NAYLOR  CO. 

deHORNing 

PASTE 

Morri»  12,  N.Y. 

The  Mineral  Needs  of  Livestock 

By  R.  W.  Duck 


...FOR  SORE,  INJURED 
HARD  TO  MILK  TEATS 


DR.  LARSON’S 

Flexible  -  Nonirritating 
Polyethylene  Plaetic 

Wjoo  TEAT.  TUBES 

Easy  to  insert.  Stays  in  teat  for 
milking  with  removable  cap.  Im¬ 
mobilizes  teat  orifice.  Aids  in 
healing  injured  tissues.  Reduces 
danger  of  infection.  2  Teat  Tubes 
$1.00  postpaid. 

SEE  YOUR  LOCAL  DEALER  OR 
ORDER  FROM  ADV.,  GIVING 
DEALER’S  NAME,  ADDRESS. 

DR.  LARSON’S  ANIMAL  HOSPITAL 

128  SO.  VINE  ST.  FERGUS  FAUS,  MINN. 


KML  fbtoer  failures 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
.  until  your  lights  go 
out,  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it's  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

DinMon  of  WINPOWER  MFC  CO 

Newton,  Iowa 


NO  HORNS! 


Write  for  information  on 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 
PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 
942  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  O. 


PATENTS 


One  of  the  most  frequent  inquiries^ 
we  receive  is  in  regard  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  cause  of  weak  calves,  as  well  as 
breeding  troubles  in  general.  In 
many  of  these  difficult  cases  the’ cows 
are  negative  to  the  blood  test  for 
brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease),  and 
both  they  and  their  calves  are  fed 
and  housed  well.  Nevertheless  there 
is  considerable  calf  loss  from  obscure  ' 
ailments  which  seem  to  defy  an  ex-j 
act  diagnosis. 

Soil  Fertility  Is  Basic 

On  my  several  visits  to  the 
Missouri  Station  I  have  had  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  talk  over  the  matter  of  soil 
fertility,  as  it  may  influence  the 
health  of  farm  animals,  with  Dr. 
William  A.  Albrecht,  Chairman  of 
the  Department  of  Soils.  He  recently 
called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that 
measuring  the  effects  of  lime  and 
fertilizers,  when  applied  to  the  soil, 
in  terms  of  increased  crop  yields 
only,  does  not  give  a  proper  evalu¬ 
ation  of  such  treatments.  He  men¬ 
tioned  that  if  we  turn  to  the  animals 
which  eat  the  forage,  hay  and  grain 
produced  on  properly  fertilized  soils, 
we  will  find  that,  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  the  animals  themselves  will 
designate,  by  their  taste  and  choice, 
certain  hidden  values  which  have 
not  as  yet  been  fully  recognized. 

Illustrating  this  fact,  was  the  case 
of  Cliff  Dong,  a  hog  farmer  of  John¬ 
son  County,  Missouri.  One  Fall  Mr. 
Long  turned  his  hogs  into  some  corn; 
in  the  far  corner  of  this  field  lime¬ 
stone  had  been  used  on  a  small  area 
several  years  ago,  but  none  on  the 
rest  of  the  field.  To  Mr.  Long’s  sur¬ 
prise,  the  hogs  ate  every  bit  of  the 
corn  from  the  limed  area  before  they 
would  touch  any  of  the  rest  of  -the 
standing  grain, 

Another  instance  cited  by  Dr. 
Albrecht  was  on  the  farm  of  E.  M. 
Poirot  in  Barton  County,  Missouri, 
where  barley  was  seeded  in  the  Fall 
to  be  used  as  early  spring  pasture 
for  cows.  Part  of  this  field  received 
an  application  of  100  pounds  per  acre 
of  a  32  per  cent  superphosphate 
fertilizer,  while  the  remainder  was 
given  a  200  pound  application.  When 
the  cattle  were  turned  into  this  field, 
the  areas  given  200  pounds  of  this 
fertilizer  were  eaten  first  by  the 
cattle. 

On  the  same  Poirot  farm,  the 
cattle  selected  a  small  area  within 
a  virgin  pasture  of  190  acres,  where 
500  pounds  of  limestone  per  acre  had 
been  drilled  in  as  a  pasture  demon¬ 
stration  several  years  previous.  Here 
the  addition  of  such  a  relatively 
small  amount  as  500  pounds  of 
ground  limestone  per  acre  produced 
such  a  lasting  effect  on  the  forage 
that  the  cattle  were  capable  of  recog¬ 
nizing  it  after  a  'lapse  of  almost  1 1 
years.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  liming  some  of  our  long  estab¬ 
lished,  permanent  pastures  could 
make  an  appreciable  difference  in 
palatability,  combined  with  possible 
health  benefits,  which  is  readily 
appreciated  by  grazing  animals. 

It  has  been  proven  experimentally 
that  farm  animals  should  have  con¬ 
stant  access  to  a  mineral  mixture 
containing  calcium  and  phosphorus, 
as  well  as  salt  and  several  of  the 
trace  elements.  However,  it  has  also 
been  demonstrated  that  when  bone 
ailments  and  calf  losses  are  of  fre¬ 
quent  occurrence,  it  then  becomes 
necessary  to  go  back  to  the  soil  and 
consider  its  improvement  in  order 
fundamentally  to  correct  the  causa¬ 
tive  factors  of  these  conditions. 

A  Case  of  Dying  Calves 

As  to  this  problem  of  calf  losses 
and  weak  calves,  Dr.  Albrecht  also 
called  to  my  attention  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  E.  R.  Kuck,  Brookside  Farms, 
New  Knoxville,  Ohio.  At  this  well 
known  Guernsey  breeding  establish¬ 
ment  every  possible  precaution  had 
been  taken  regarding  housing  and 
feeding  of  the  young  stock  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  safeguards,  a  mortality 
rate  as  high  as  40  per  cent  had  been 
sustained  annually  for  several  years 
with  their  newborn  calves.  When  it 
is  considered  that  this  loss  was  ex¬ 
perienced  with  over  100  head  of 
milking  cows,  it  was  indeed  serious. 
In  general  the  symptoms  of  the 
calves  were  that  they  were  born 
weak  and  with  little  or  no  appetite. 
Severe  scours  soon  developed  with 
all  of  these  calves,  and  about  half  of 
them  developed  pneumonia  accom¬ 
panied  by  much  coughing.  The  calves 


that  died  invariably  had  convulsions, 
and  no  calf  which  entered  the  con¬ 
vulsion  stage  ever  lived  beyond  six 
hours.  Strong  and  very  disagreeable 
odors  were  always  present  in  their 
living  quarters,  in  spite  of  constant 
cleaning.  However,  the  calves  that 
lived  through  this  acute  disorder 
manifested  remarkable  recuperative 
ability,  and  later  matured  to  good 
sized  individuals  without  any  ap¬ 
parent  signs  of  their  former  ailment. 

Magnesium  Carbonate  to  the  Rescue 

Every  known  treatment  was  un¬ 
successfully  tried  on  the  Kuck  farm 
to  combat  this  calfhood  ailment.  The 
various  measures  taken  involved  the 
proper  administration  of  sulfa  drugs, 
vitamins,  blood  transfusions  from 
their  dams,  calf  scour  serums  and 
vaccines,  modified  milk  formulas, 
and  special  prenatal  feedings  to  the 
pregnant  cows. 

Fortunately,  Mr.  Kuck  observed 
that  for  some  reason  the  calves 
severely  mutilated  the  walls  of  their 
pens  which  had  recently  received  a 
finished  plaster  coating.  He  there¬ 
fore  had  a  chemical  analysis  of  the 
material  made,  which  showed^  that 
the  finished  plaster  coating  contained 
considerable  magnesium  in  the  form 
of  magnesium  carbonate  (MgC03) 
to  the  extent  of  about  45  per  cent. 
The  natural  deduction  was  that  the 
element  'magnesium  was  associated 
with  this  calf  health  problem.  Conse¬ 
quently,  some  of  this  material  was 
immediately  ordered,  four  tons  being 


Lower  Incidence  of  Mastitis 

At  the  time  that  the  new  mineral 
mixture,  containing  the  amounts  of 
Ca  C03  and  Mg  C03  mentioned,  was 
first  used,  there  were  16  cases  of 
mastitis  in  the  milking  herd.  With¬ 
in  about  one  month  13  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  were  completely  well,  without 
any  other  treatment.  Since  then  there 
has  not  been  a  single  case  of  mastitis 
on  this  farm.  Previous  to  feeding  the 
mineral  mixture  just  discussed,  the 
incidence  of  mastitis  in  some  form  or 
other  at  Brookside  Farms  had  been 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  herd  at 
various  times  during  each  lactation. 

In  addition,  since  receiving  this 
new  mineral  mixture  and  being  pas¬ 
tured  on  fields  which  were  treated 
with  700  pounds  of  dolomite  lime  per 
acre,  the  cows  have  settled  with  calf 
much  better,  and  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  any  trouble  at  calving  time, 
as  was  often  the  case  previously. 
Check  cows  and  heifers,  which  did 
not  have  the  advantage  of  the  new 
mineral  mixture,  continued  to  pro¬ 
duce  weak  calves  which  were  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  symptoms  and 
physical  conditions  as  before. 

Field  Crop  Results 
Striking  evidence  of  the  bene¬ 
ficial  effect  of  magnesium  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  soil  in  needed  amounts 
was  apparent  in  the  field  crops 
grown  on  the  dolomite-treated  areas. 
In  an  abnormally  wet,  early  season, 
the  corn  plants  on  untreated  sections 
presented  a  patchwork  of  mottled 


Photo:  U.  S.  Dept.  Agriculture 
Whenever  mineral  deficiencies  become  manifest  in  the  dairy  herd,  it  is  good 
husbandry  to  start  building  up  the  soil  for  needed  elements.  This  high  pro- 
ducing  dairy  herd  is  shown  grazing  on  well  managed  pasture  land  on  the 
farm  of  Donald  Larocque,  Barnett,  Caledonia  County,  Vermont. 


ground  to  a  fineness  to  go  through  a 
200-mesh  screen  for  mineral  supple¬ 
mental  feeding,  and  40  tons  ground 
to  go  through  a  100-mesh  screen  for 
pasture  and  field  application. 

Success  with  New  Ration 

Up  to  this  time  it  had  been  the 
custom  on  this  farm  to  feed  a  grain 
ration  so  supplemented  as  to  provide 
a  16  per  cent  feed.  The  commercial 
supplement  used  contained  minerals 
which  were  supposed  to  meet  the 
usual  requirements  of  dairy  cows  in 
heavy  milk  production.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  Kuck  had  always  added  to  this 
ration  an  additional  40  pounds  per 
ton  of  feed  of  the  following  mineral 
mixture:  40  pounds  of  98.4  per  cent 
calcium  carbonate,  40  pounds  of 
either  steamed  bonemeal  or  de7 
fluorinated  dicalcium  phosphate,  and 
20  pounds  of  salt.  As  a  result  of  the 
observations  mentioned,  a  change 
was  made  in  the  mineral  mixture  by 
substituting  80  pounds  of  dolomite 
lime  (consisting  of  54  per  cent 
CaC03  and  45  per  cent  MgC03)  for 
the  40  pounds  of  pure  calcium  carbo¬ 
nate  formerly  used. 

All  of  the  calves  were  then  fed 
milk  from  the  cows  which  were  re¬ 
ceiving  this  new  mineral  mixture. 
After  about  two  weeks  the  bad  odor 
previously  present  in  the  calf  barn 
had  practically  disappeared,  and  the 
bowel  movements  of  many  of  the 
calves  were  apparently  normal.  The 
calves  also  drank  more  water  and 
soon,  as  if  by  ‘magic,  the  scours  of 
the  older  calves  was  gone.  The 
calves  just  born,  however,  still 
scoured  some,  but  they  too  soon  re¬ 
covered.  A  few  weeks  later  several 
of  the  calf  pen  walls  were  covered 
with  the  same  kind  of  finish  former¬ 
ly  used,  and  none  of  these  walls  was 
mutilated.  All  calves  have  since  been 
normal  and  healthy. 


colors,  ranging  from  yellow  to  dark 
green.  These  discolored  plants  were 
evident  on  both  high  and  low  ground. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  dolomite- 
treated  corn  fields  retained  a 
healthy  uniform  green,  except  for  a 
few  scattered  low  places  where  the 
plants  were  covered  with  water  for 
several  days.  However,  even  these 
submerged  plants,  as  soon  as  the 
water  receded,  had  a  remarkable  re¬ 
cuperative  ability.  Later  in  the  sea¬ 
son  the  dolomite-treated  fields  pro¬ 
duced  corn  which  withstood  drought 
much  better.  , 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  important 
to  note  that  any  indiscriminate  and 
improper  use  of  a  magnesium  salt, 
or  any  other  mineral,  can  result  in 
detrimental  effects  to  both  animal 
and  plant  health.  Magnesium  ab¬ 
sorption,  beyond  the  optimum  point 
in  animals,  may  produce  an  abnor¬ 
mal  condition  known  as  magnesium 
tetany;  while  overuse  of  this  element 
in  the  soil  can  lower  the  potassium 
intake  of  plants  and  result  in  corre¬ 
sponding  deficiencies.  There  is  an 
optimum  balance  between  magnesi¬ 
um,  calcium  and  phosphorus  in  both 
animals  and  plants  which  will  vary 
from  farm  to  farm,  depending  upon 
the  amount  of  each  which  is  avail¬ 
able  in  the  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  safer 
and  better  to  consult  with  your  local 
county  farm  bureau  agent  and  ar¬ 
range  to  have  a  soil  analysis  made  of 
each  field  before  making  any  shot 
gun  application. 

However,  when  excessive  calf 
losses  and  breeding  troubles  are 
being  encountered  which  are  com¬ 
parable  to  the  conditions  as  herein 
described,  it  is  in  the  interest  of 
good  dairy  husbandry  and  farming 
to  investigate  the  possibility  of  a 
mineral  deficiency  being  a  possible 
contributing  cause,  especially  as  it 
concerns  the  element  magnesium, 


n«  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  November  5,  1951: 

Fat  Steers — Receipts  sharply  cur¬ 
tailed  compared  with  the  past  several 
weeks.  Market  opening  fairly  active, 
mostly  steady  on  the  early  rounds. 
Again  a  fair  supply  of  local  short- 
feds  and  a  smaller  run  of  grassers. 
Heifers — Receipts  light,  fair  demand; 
little  change  in  values.  Bulls  — 
Moderate  run;  quality  less  attractive; 
market  steady.  Cows  —  Demand  ac¬ 
tive  for  all  kinds.  Prices  firm  to 
quarter  higher.  Stockers  and  Feed¬ 
ers  —  Moderate  run  of  all  weights 
represented  on  the  market  today. 
Prices  steady  on  early  rounds.  Veal- 
ers — Light  receipts.  Market  active  on 
good  kinds,  with  the  choice  selling 
to  $43,  other  kinds  slow.  Hogs — Re¬ 
ceipts  of  all  weights  and  sows  liberal 
on  a  fairly  active  market.  Bulk  of 
180  to  225  selling  at  $21;  only  a  few 
selects  up  to  $21.50,  very  sparingly. 
Later  trade  slow  and  some  under 
$21.  Lambs — Few  lambs  on  market, 
selling  50  cents  higher  on  all  grades. 

Receipts:  Cattle — 2,913;  Calves — 
529;  Hogs — 1,273;  Sheep — 346. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $38.50- 
39;  Choice  $36-38;  Good  $34.50-36; 
Medium  $33-34.50;  Common  $30-33. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls— Good  and  Choice 
$32-36;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-29;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$30-33. 

Cows  —  Choice  $29.25-30;  Good 
$28.50-29.25;  Common  and  Medium 
$22.50-27.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter 
$21.25-25;  Canners  $16.50-21. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and  Choice 
500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common  and 
Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31;  Good 
and  Choice  800-1,050  lbs.  $35-36; 
Common  and  Medium  800-1,050  lbs. 
$27-31. 

Vealers — Good  and  Choice  $42-43; 
Medium  $33-37;  Cull  and  Common 
$17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Local  Spring 
Lambs  $33-33.50;  Medium  to  Good 
Lambs  $29-31;  Common  Lambs  $22- 
25;  Ewes  (all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs — Local  Lightweights  $18-20; 
Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs.  $20- 
21;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  lbs. 
$21-21.25;  Good  and  Choice  200-220 
lbs.  $21-21.25;  Good  and  Choice  220- 
250  lbs.  $20.50-21;  Good  and  Choice 
250-270  lbs.  $20.50-21. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  November  5,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  office  of  N.  Y.  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  Markets, 
State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 

Cattle  —  Steers  and  Heifers:  De¬ 
mand  slow,  market  about  steady. 
One  load  of  Choice  Western  steers 
averaging  955  lbs.  brought  $37.75; 
several  lots  of  plain  to  Good  South¬ 
ern  steers  and  heifers  weighing  from 
525-957  lbs.  sold  at:  Good  $32;  Medi¬ 
um  to  Good  $31-31.50;  Medium  $30; 
plain  heifers  $27.50. 

Dairy  Type  Cows  and  Bulls:  Mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Good  dairy  type  cows 
$22.50-23.50;  Cutters  $19-21;  fat 
yellow  cows  $20-22;  Canners  $15-18. 
Good  dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter 
$27-27.50;  Common  heifers  $23-25.50; 
Good  weighty  sausage  bulls  $28-29; 
Medium  $26-27.50;  liveweight  Cut¬ 
ters  $24-25.50. 

Calves:  Market  steady.  Good  to 
Choice  handy  weight  calves  $40-42; 
Medium  to  Good  $33-39;  heavy 
Coarse  calves  $32-35;  Culls  and 
strongweight  bobs  $23-33;  light  bobs 
$17-22  and  lower. 

Hogs  —  Demand  slow,  market 
weaker  and  50  cents-$1.00  lower. 
Rail  hogs  $20-20.50,  top  $20.75;  Good 
to  Choice  170-270  lb.  nearby  hogs 
$19-19.50,  top  $20;  270-370  lb.  hogs 
$17.25-18;  Good  sows  under  450  lbs. 
$15.75-16.50;  sows  weighing  450-600 
lbs.  $14.50-15.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs  —  Demand 
moderate,  market  steady.  Choice  ewe 
and  wether  rail  lambs  $32;  Choice 
nearby  ewe  and  wether  lambs  up  to 
$32;  Good  to  Choice  $30-31.50;  Cull 
lambs  $25-28;  Choice  handyweight 
sheep  $15  down;  Medium  to  Good 
$12-14;  Canners  and  Culls  $6.00-10. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
2,  1951,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets: 

The  cattle  market  was  slightly 


weaker  for  cows  and  heifers,  steady 
for  bulls.  Demand  moderate,  supply 
normal.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Dairy  type 
heifers  for  slaughter:  Good  grade  $28; 
Medium  $25-27;  Common  $21-24. 
Cows— Good  grade  $23-26.50,  Medi¬ 
um  $22-23.50,  Cutters  $21-22.50; 
Heavy  canners  $18-20.75;  Light  can¬ 
ners  $17-19.50;  Shellies  $13-17.  Good 
sausage  bulls — Good  grade  $28-29.50; 
Medium  $26-28;  Common  $21-25. 

The  calf  market  was  steady.  De¬ 
mand  active,  supply  normal,  Prices 
per  head:  Extra  Large  Choice  $130- 
150;  Choice'  vealers  $95-110;  Good 
vealers  $78-89.50;  Medium  $65-74.50; 
Common  and-  Culls  $45-63.50;  Bobs 
over  85  lbs.,  $28-42.50;  Bobs,  60-85 
lbs.,  $17.75-25;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs., 
$7.00-18. 

The  hog  market  remains  firm.  De¬ 
mand  active,  supply  increased.  Prices 
per  cwt.:  Choice  weights  $19-21.50; 
Heavy  Sows  $14-18;  Heavy  Boars 
$6.00-10.50;  Medium  and  Light  Boars 
$15-40  each;  Shoats  $16-18  each; 
Small  pigs  $4.00-10  each. 


Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock 

Prices  on  November  6,  1951:  Bulls 
— maximum  dressed  yield  55  per 
cent,  up  to  $28.35.  Supply  good,  de¬ 
mand  slow.  Cows — Common  up  to 
$20.25;  Medium  $20.25-24.25;  Good 
$24.25-28.20.  Supply  good,  demand 
slow.  Calves — Common  $15.50-21.50; 
Medim  $22-27;  Good  $27-37.  Market 
steady  to  50  cents  stronger;  supply 
good,  demand  slow.  Hogs — Sows  $14- 
17;  Barrows  and  Gilts  $15.50-19.25. 


No  man  can  live  happily  who  re¬ 
gards  himself  alone,  who  turns  every¬ 
thing  to  his  own  advantage.  Thou 
must  live  for  another,  if  thou  wishest 
to  live  for  thyself.  —  Seneca. 


SAVE  $$$  ON  YOUR  MOLASSES  NEEDS  — USE 

SWEET- M0LASS  (in  dry  form) 

Fortified  With  Faster  Digesting  Sugars. 
Dealers  and  Salesmen  Wanted. 
SWEETALL  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
DEPT.  1950, WILLIAM  ST  OWN ,  N.  Y. 


MAIL-O-MATIC  SIGNAL  FLAG 

First  Rural  Mail  Box  Improvement  in  Years! 
Stops  unnecessary  trips  to  mail  box.  MAIL- 
O- MAT  1C  pops  up  to  tell  owner  his  mail 
has  arrived.  Attractively  made  of  durable 
aluminum.  Send  $1.25  to  — 

MAIL-O-MATIC 
95  Fullerton  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Money  Refunded  If  [Slot  Satisfied. 
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\DIUA  SILO  COMPANY 
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How  to  lick 
worries  of 

CALVING 
MONTH 


3  Freshening  time  brings 
extra  strains  that  call 
for  peak  condition  of  digestive  and  gen¬ 
erative  functions.  Adding  Kow-Kare  to 
the  feed  is  such  a  low-cost  “ounce  of  pre¬ 
vention.”  Its  Iron,  Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs, 
-j Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vita- 
hiin  D  promote  extra  vigor,  help  prepare 
the  cow  for  another  cycle  of  full  milk  pro¬ 
duction  through  effective  conversion  of 
rich  feeds.  Three  sizes, 
all  stores. 

FREE  CbwBook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  “Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


New!  5011).  Teed  Mix  Drum 
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This  can  be  very  important  to  you.  Get  the  story  by 
writing  today  for  Bulletin  21 


CUTAWAY  HARROW  DIVISION  OF  ORKIL,  INC.,  HARTFORD  I,  CONNECTICUT 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


AYRSHIRE  DISPERSAL 


For  Walter  S.  Strickland,  Gowanda,  N.  Y„ 
Mon.,  Nov.  26  at  12:30  P.  M.  20  Registered 
and  include:  9  Cows,  I  Bred  Heifer,  5  Year¬ 
lings,  4  Heifer  Calves,  4-yr.  old  bull.  Grades 
include:  12  Cows.  2  Bred  Heifers,  4  Yearlings. 
Tests  from  milk  plant  never  below  4%  and  up 
to  5%.  Cattle  have  size,  good  type,  are  in 
good  condition  and  have  very  good  udders. 
Many  recently  fresh  and  due  soon.  It’s  a  far 
better  than  average  herd  and  because  there 
aren’t  many  Ayrshires  in  this  area,  there  may 
be  lots  of  bargains.  Herd  100%  Calf.  Vaccin¬ 
ated.  Blood  Tested  within  30  days. 

- - FOR  CATALOGS  WRITE - 

Ayrshire  Sales  Service  -  Sox  96  «  Brandon,  Vt 


1 


•  THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  BREED  * 

•  Coast  to  Coast  —  North  or  South  • 

.  Heaviest  Producers  of  4%  Milk  at  least* 
feed  cost.  • 

•  For  literature  or  help  in  locating  stock,  * 

•  write  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  l 

•  96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT  # 

HOLSTEIN  BULL 

We  offer  this  month  a  bull  calf  horn  6-26-51  out  of 
Daisyway  Saladin  Aaggie  350  days  2X  11,877  m  3.8% 
449  f  at  2  yrs.  by  Weatherall  Rag  Apple  Phil,  Junior 
herd  sire  at  Weatherall.  Granddam  has  630  f.  on  2X 
at  6  yrs.  Grandsire  is  famous  Abegweit  Saladin. 
Full  information  on  request.  Price  $400  delivered  in 
New  York  State. 

WEATHERALL  FARMS 

WASHINGTONVILLE,  N.  Y.  Phone  3221 

Herd  Certified.  Approved  and  Vaccinated 


BEEF  CATTLE 


Six  Choice  1951  Aberdeen-Angus 
Spring  Bull  Calves 

Sired  tiy  Great  Oaks  Elbamar  2”,  1st  prize  1946 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Jr.  Champion  1945  Michigan. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS,  NEW  YORK 

STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  200  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs,  to  850  lbs.  Herefords. 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
■jwest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phone  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 


HEREFORDS 


STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN,  N.  J. 


HORNLESS  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


Not  Registered.  Bred  Two  Year  Olds  &  Yearlings. 
All  Bangs  Tested.  THE  GAGE  STOdK  FARMS 

_ DELANSON,  NEW  YORK _ 

START  A  BEEF  BREEDING  HERD  OF  YOUR 

OWN  PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS. 

TEN  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  BULL. 

TOP  BLOODLINES  REASONABLY  PRICED. 
JAS.  M.  RHEAM, _ MILLERSTOWN,  PENNA. 

SWINE 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home* 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 
farmj  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Sir  months.  *1.00:  *2.00  per 

!?:??•  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  >  Dept  R  N  5  3H  $.  flutSTWff  ML.  ggmSflEUI  4.  NO. 


- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm,  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 


Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
7-8  wks.  old  $11  each:  9-10  wks.  old  $12  each. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
crossed.  Shipped  C.  O.  D.  Large  orders  delivered  by 
truck.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Wednesday. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEKR  RD.,  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 

•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON,  R.F.D.  4,  Watertown,  N.Y. 

YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  line*.  Young  boars  and  bred 
gilts  for  immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R,  I,  WEST  CHESTEfc,  PENNA. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 

white  cross,  Berkshire-Chester  white  cross  6  to  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  0.  D„  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $l>  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


FOR  SALE  —  CHESTER  WHITES 


,  w  .  .  wn  a-  a.  V  I  ■  UVJ  I  Ull  IT  II  I  I  4-0  1  - 

OPEN  and  BRED  GILTS,  SPRING  BOARS.  Also 
6-8  Weeks  FALL  SUCKLING  PIGS,  Both  Sex. 

From  Champion  Stock.  Large  Litters. 

S.  J.  BOWMAN  &  SONS.  R.  I,  HALIFAX,  PA. 


POLAND  CHINA  SERVICE  BOARS 
FALL  PIGS  OF  EITHER  SEX 


NOW  TAKING  ORDERS  FOR  BRED  GILTS 
CLIFFORD  LE  VAN  Route  I,  MILTON,  PA. 


FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
Good  Quality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 

market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 
ANDES.  NEW  YORK  :-:  Telephone  2161 


REGISTERED  DUROC  BOARS 
SIX  MONTHS  OLD.  BRED  GILTS 
EXCELLENT  STOCK. 


HERBERT  ADCOCK, 


WEST  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


E L6. o  1  R«? U B E E'  REG-  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 

Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Seipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  REGISTERED  BROWN  SWISS  BULL 
FIVE  YEARS  OLD.  CLASSIFIED  “EXCELLENT" 
A.  G  CAREY,  BENSON,  VERMONT 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
HEIFER  CALVES  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 
$325  for  the  four  crated. 

HARRY  VAIL,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 

DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

Pure  breeds  or  mixed  6  weeks.  We  pay  exnress. 
State  age,  price,  amount  of  males  and  females  first 
letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL:  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS  —  5  litters, 
all  colors,  $20  each.  COLLI  E-BERNARDS,  SHEP- 
BERNARDS.  Terms.  Wormed.  Distemper  Vaccinated. 
EDNA  GLADSTONE,  ANDES,  N.  Y.  Phone  2161 


FDREBRED  COCKER  PI1  PS  AND  DOGS. 

Non-Kegisrered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced.  V.  S.  KENYON  .  MARCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


KERRY  BLUE  TERRIER  PUP.  About  6  months. 
Purebred,  Registered.  From  Champion  Stock.  $50. 
B.  C.  TODD,  ARKVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


Pad.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pups 

A.K.C.  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 

-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

PUREBRED  SMOOTH  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER 
HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


J.  WARE, 


PEDIGREED  AIREDALE  PUPS 
TEN  AND  FIFTEEN  DOLLARS. 


SHEPHERDSTOWN,  W.  VA. 


- GERMAN  SHORTHAIR  POINTER  PUPS - 

Whelped  June  8  1951  (or  ’51). 

Champion  Bloodlines  in  Field  and  Show 
A.  KRAMER,  167-10  CRYDERS  LANE, 
BEECHURST  57,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.  Flushing  3-2234 


BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  for 
Christmas.  Wormed,  Innocuiated.  Shipped  on  ap¬ 
proval  COLLI  NETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


—DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


rni  I  IF  PITPP1FCMRS.  JAMES  HOWLAND 

IUL.L.IE.  rurrito  walton,  new  york 


PUREBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 


HERBERT  FQLKE,  GEORGETOWN.  DELAWARE 

SHEEP 


FOR  SALE  •  SHROPSHIRE  SHEEP 

12  Registered  Shropshire  Ewes,  some  already  bred  and 
I  Registered  Ram.  Excellent  breeding  stock.  Ram 
took  first  prize  at  the  Royal  Fair.  Toronto. 

“AX  WILLIAMS,  ENSIGN  FARM, 

MT.  KISCO,  N.  Y.  Phono  Bedford  Village  4-3410 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES 

.  BRED  TO  ROCKVILLE  I56C. 

ALSO  A  FEW  VERY  PROMISING  EWE  LAMBS. 

WALLACE  PLATT  NEILSON 
BRIGHT  HILLS  FARM,  CHATHAM.  N.  Y, 

- OXFORD  RAMS  -  -  - 

GOOD  yBi*S?LIS*,BG|ED,»0 

LAWRENCE  L.  DAVOY,  MARCELLUS.  N.  y! 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  "SH  Ropt 
SHIRE  &.  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS.,  Lodi,  New  York 

FOR  SALE  —  25  GRADE  CHEVIOT  EWE  LAMBS 

_ _  MAURICE  PERRY 

EAGLE  BRIDGE,  NEW  YORK 

HORSES  AND  PONIES 

85  PALOMINO  COLTS,  HORSES  and  PONIES 
BEAGLE  and  BASSET  HOUNDS.  Send  for  price  list" 
P.  K.  FISHER.  SOUDERTON,  PENNA. 


RABBITS 


RABBITS 


.  v  NEW  ZEALAND  WHITES 

I  Year  Old  Breeding  Does  $8.00  each;  6  Months  Old 
Buck  or  Does  $5.00  each.  Ready  to  Breed 
RUSSELL  FURDELL.  Bennett  Rd..  DUNKIRK,  N  Y." 


GOATS 


ROYAL  ROGER  —  PUREBRED  SAANEN  BUCK 

Registered  in  American  Goat  Society 
GRADE  SAANEN  DOE  AND  DOE  KID 
.  ..  All  Reasonable 

JOHN  SCHLICK,  VERNON  CENTER,  NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  GOATS  (Grade)  —  2  SAANANS 

q3  J0GuGaE^.B,UTRGS-  ALL  6000  MILKERS. 

„  s-  w.  Hamilton,  UPPER  SADDLE  RIVER 
R*  D-  2’  ALLENDALE,  NEW  JERSEY 


RR0,FlnTo  A**P  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
I?  *low’  12-month  subscription  $1.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA,  C-21.  MO. 
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The  famous  MA-CO  high  efficiency 
poultry  feeding  program  was  the  first 
to  include  Vitamin  B-12  and  Anti¬ 
biotic  feed  supplement  in  every  ration, 
from  starter  to  breeder.  The  effect 
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PATCHEN  WINS 
EIGHT  AWARDS  AT 
'51  N.  Y.  STATE  FAIR 


BuSkBR.AND 

W  feeder  Kenneth 

'  ~  Jjjj  ^  Patcf|en  s 

^  heavy  competi- 
zL/1  '  tion  at  the  re¬ 
cent  N.  Y.  State  Fair.  Awards 
included:  . 

4-H  Junior  Division:  1st 
prize  Two  Year  Old  Heifer, 
Reserve  Senior  Champion,  and 
Reserve  Grand  Champion. 

2nd  Place:  Produce  of  Dam; 
5th  Place:  Two  Year  Olds; 
6th  Place:  Best  Three  Females 
Bred  by  Exhibitor;  6th  Place: 
Junior  Yearling  Heifer  (not 
in  milk);  and  10th  Place: 
Three  Year  Olds. 


Elkendale 
Ormsby  Toni 
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Greatly  Increased  the  Milk 

■ 

Production  Capacity  of 
My  Herd!" 


■  ?. 
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of  these  growth  promoting  ingredi- 
nts  on  laying  birds  was  recently 
ubstantiated  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Couch, 
famous  Texas  A  &  M  Nutritionist: 
“Our  most  recent  data  shows  Anti- 
iotics  improved  egg  production 
atchability  when  fed  with  the  high 
energy  ration Take  advantage  of 
MA-CO’s  far  advanced  nutrition  .  .  . 
order  MA-CO  EGG  MASH  today. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

1 008  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg..  Buffalo  2,  N.  Y. 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


B-B  feeder  Kenneth  A..  Patchen 
knows  the  value  of  feeding  nutri¬ 
tionally  adequate  rations  to  develop 
maximum  milk  producing  capacity. 

That’s  the  reason  he  closely  follows 
a  proven  B-B  Dairy  Feeding  Plan. 

Results:  Profitable  milk  checks  over 
and  above  growth  and  maintenance 
costs.  Mr.  Patchen  balances  his 
roughage  with  B-B  “16”  in  summer 
and  feeds  B-B  TEST  COW  “18”  in 
winter  .  .  .  B-B  “18”  gives  him 
90  lbs.  more  digestible  energy  per 
ton  than  ordinary  3%  fat  feeds. 

There  are  14  different  B-B  rations  to  choose  from  .  .  .  each  formu¬ 
lated  to  meet  specific  feeding  requirement.  For  top  results,  follow 
a  balanced,  productive  B-B  feeding  plan.  Start  now! 


HOUSING  SUGGESTIONS 
VJY»en  RAISIN©  CALVES 

1  Dairy  calves  should  be  raised  sep- 
.  arately  .  .  .  one  calf  to  a  pen  from 
the  start  until  at  least  one  week  after  ' 
milk  or  milk  substitute  is  discontinued. 
m  Calves  may  be  raised  in  groups 
jL.  beginning  one  week  after  milk  or 
milk  substitute  is  discontinued. 

3  Ten  calves  should  be  the  maxi- 
.  mum  number  raised  in  one  group, 
provided  floor  and  feeding  space  is 
adequate  and  calves  are  liberally  fed. 

4  The  maximum  age  difference  be- 
.  tween  calves  in  any  group  should 
not  exceed  two  months.  It  is  important 
to  see  that  all  calves  are  actually  eating 
their  fair  share. 

Source :  A.  F.  M.  A. 


Lambs  for  a  Living 

What  can  you  tell  me  about  raising 
lambs  for  a  living?  How  about  rais¬ 
ing  lambs  and  keeping  just  the  stock 
for  the  Winter?  How  many  should 
I  have?  mrs.  k.  t. 

Union  County,  N.  J. 

Raising  lambs  or  any  other  kind  of 
livestock  for  a  living  should  be  pre¬ 
dicated  on  a  -permanent  instead  of 
any  in-and-out  basis.  The  reason  is 
that  a  livestock  business,  as  well  as 
any  other  agricultural  or  commer¬ 
cial  project,  has  its  ups  and  down.  It 
is  a  much  sounder  economic  policy, 
therefore,  to  go  into  any  such  enter¬ 
prise  on  a  permanent  basis,  starting 
small  and  learning  by  experience. 

As  to  raising  lambs  for  a  living,  it 
would  be  best  to  buy  a  few  native 
breeding  ewes  in  the  Fall,  preferably 
some  that  have  been  bred,  thus  obvi¬ 
ating  the  necessity  of  purchasing  a 
ram.  From  these  ewes  the  best  type 
ewe  lambs  should  be  saved  and  next 
Fall  you  could  get  a  good,  unrelated, 
registered  yearling  ram  lamb  for 
service  to  these  ewes  and  their 
daughters.  By  selecting  the  best  of 
their  offspring  and  continuing  with 
the  use  of  a  good  ram  of  the  same 
breed,  a  high  quality  uniform  flock 
of  high  producing  ewes  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  within  a  comparatively  short 
time  (not  to  exceed  three  or  four 
years) . 

The  breeding  ewes  can  be  main¬ 
tained  largely  on  roughage  consist¬ 
ing  of  good  quality  hay  and  silage 
which  should  be  fed  in  a  clean  dry 
barn  or  shed.  Due  to  the  great  de¬ 
mand  for  high  quality  lamb  and  wool 
products,  it  seems  that  the  raising  of 
good  sheep  on  the  farm  will  be  a 
profitable  business  at  least  for  sever¬ 
al  years  to  come. 


November  17,  1951 

own  this  year  to  save  this  expense. 

Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.  mrs.  e.  l.  j. 

You  are  quite  right  to  plan  on 
curing  your  own  pickled  pigs’  feet. 
When  properly  done,  they  are  not 
only  nicer  than  most  commercial 
kinds,  but  they  are  far  more  eco¬ 
nomical.  See  that  they  are  well 
scalded  and  scraped  free  from  hair; 
it  is  even  better  to  skin  the  feet. 
Next,  cook  them  at  a  rolling  boil 
until  the  meat  is  just  ready  to  fall 
off  the  bone.  Remove  them  and  save 
the  water  in  which  they  were 
boiled.  Place  the  boiled  feet  in  a 
stone  crock,  sterilized  by  using  boil¬ 
ing  water.  Take  the  boiled  water 
from  the  feet  and  make  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  this  with  pure  cider 
vinegar,  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 
Bring  this  mixture  to  a  boil  and  pour 
it  over  the  cooked  pigs’  feet  until 
well  covered  in  the  crock.  Keep  them 
in  this  curing  mixture,  in  a  cool,  dry 
place  until  they  are  removed  to  eat. 
It  is  best  to  leave  them  in  the  curing 
mixture  for  about  10  days  before 
eating. 


Foot  Care  of  Dairy  Cows 

Please  advise  me  about  taking 
care  of  the  feet  of  my  livestock. 
Some  of  my  cows  occasionally  go 
lame;  in  fact,  I  have  lost  one  or  two 
from  this  trouble.  c.  s. 

Autumn  rains  and  rough  objects 
in  the  barnyard  can  team  up  to  play 
havoc  with  the  feet  of  livestock.  Ani¬ 
mals  with  any  kind  of  foot  soreness 
or  lameness  should  be  removed 
immediately  from  the  herd  and 
placed  on  dry  ground  or  in  a  dry 
stall  in  the  barn.  Then  the  feet 
should  be  inspected  by  the  owner,  to 
see  if  any  visible  thing  is  causing 
the  trouble. 

The  lameness  may  be  due  to  noth¬ 
ing  more  than  a  nail  that  has  worked 
into  the  hoof  or  to  rocks  or  cinders 
wedged  in  the  hoof.  If  there  is  no 
redness  or  swelling  in  such  cases,  the 
offending  object  should  be  removed 
with  care  and  the  excess  hoof  growth 
trimmed  off.  However,  any  evidence 
of  infection  should  be  the  signal  to 
get  a  veterinarian’s  professional  as¬ 
sistance,  because  neglect  or  un¬ 
skilled  treatment  may  result  in 
permanent  disability. 

Pickled  Pigs’  Feet 

I  would  like  to  know  how  to  make 
pickled  pigs’  feet.  My  family  is  very 
fond  of  this  pork  product  and, 
whereas  we  used  to  throw  away  the 
pigs’  feet  when  we  butchered,  they 
have  become  so  high  priced  to  buy, 
pickled,  that  we  want  to  cure  our 


Treated  Grain  May  Poison 
Hogs 

The  American  Veterinary  Medical 
Association  reports  that  it  is  receiv¬ 
ing  notice  of  increasing  numbers  of 
fatal  poisoning  to  hogs,  due  to  their 
being  fed  treated  seed  grains  left 
over  from  planting.  Not  all  seed 
treatments  are  poisonous,  but  many 
of  them  are  and  especially  those 
containing  mercury.  The  contents  of 
the  package  should  be  read  and 
studied  to  be  sure  on  this  point. 

A  typical  account  of  such  poison¬ 
ing  is  one  where  some  of  the  hogs 
went  blind  and  others  partly  blind, 
from  mercury  poisoning  by  eating 
treated  grain.  Other  symptoms  were 
loss  of  appetite,  and  staggering 
around  the  hog  lot  until  they  drop¬ 
ped.  In  another  recent  case  a  new 
owner  of  a  farm  found  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  oats  left  by  the  previous 
owner.  Not  realizing  that  these  oats 
had  been  previously  treated  with  a 
mercury  preparation  as  a  plant  dis¬ 
ease  preventive,  he  fed  the  oats  to 
his  hogs.  Over  a  period  of  the  next 
six  weeks  practically  all  of  these 
hogs  died. 


National  Angus  Meeting 
Nov.  27  -  28 

Angus  breeders  from  the  48  States 
and  Canada  will  hold  two  sessions 
of  their  68th  annual  convention  on 
November  27-28,  during  the  Inter¬ 
national  Livestock  Exposition,  at  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago.  The  open¬ 
ing  meeting,  an  innovation,  will  be 
%  designated  as  “Get  Acquainted 
Night,"  according  to  Secy.  Frank 
Richards  of  the  Association,  who  ex¬ 
plains  that  this  informal  gathering 
will  give  breeders  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  an  opportunity  to  visit 
with  each  other. 

A  Prolific  Goat 

A  seven  year  old  goat  in  our  neigh¬ 
borhood  has  established  a  reputation 
for  herself  as  a  prolific  doe.  In  six 
years  of  bearing  she  has  produced 
16  kids.  Each  of  her  first  two  births 
produced  twins;  in  the  following  four 
years  there  were  triplets  each  time. 
Her  owner,  Fred  Bannister  of  Essex, 
Conn.,  feels  that  this  is  some¬ 
thing  of  a  record.  He  reports  that  this 
goat  gives  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
for  a  period  of  eight  to  nine  months 
out  of  the  year.  r.  z 


Photo:  S.  Silverstein 

Prolificacy  is  a  great  economic  advantage  in  any  farm  animal.  This  nice  doe 
is  highly  prolific  as  well  as  a  heavy  milker.  Owned  by  Fred  Bannister, 
Essex,  Middlesex  County ,  Conn.,  she  is  shown  with  her  triplets, 

recently  dropped. 
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Poultry  As  Old  Age  Insurance 


During  the  past  few  years  about 
the  only  thing  we  have  been  sure 
of  in  our  lives  has  been  that  there 
would  be  a  degree  of  economic  un¬ 
certainty  and  anxiety.  One  group  of 
people  who  have  been  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  the  material  uncer¬ 
tainties  and  progressive  inflation  of 
the  past  few  years  is  that  portion  of 
the  population  who  are  reaching  re¬ 
tirement  age.  A  sizeable  percentage 
of  this  group  consists  of  people  of 
modest  means  whose  plans  for  re¬ 
tirement  were  based  on  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  a  pre-inflation  dollar. 
Many  people  who  did  not  work  in 
industry,  or  jobs  covered  by  social 
security,  have  only  their  own  savings 
to  keep  them  in  independence  in 
their  later  years  and  the  savings-  of 
those  earlier  years  are  not  adequate 
to  cover  the  sharply  increased  cost 
of  living.  Many  people  now  find  it 
necessary  to  keep  on  working  be¬ 
yond  the  years  they  had  originally 
planned,  because  of  the  depreciated 
buying  power  of  the  dollar. 

Some  Disqualifications 

For  those  people  who  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  supplement  their  income,  and 
who  aiso  want  some  activity  that  can 
be  pleasant  and  congenial  for  them, 
there  is  still  the  possibility  of  operat¬ 
ing  a  small  poultry  plant.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  quite  wrong  to  imply 
that  the  keeping  of  some  chickens  is 
the  answer  to  everyone’s  old  age 
problem,  so  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  disqualifications  first. 

A  primary  requirement  is  that  the 
person  engaging  in  this  enterprise 
should  not  be  frail  or  in  poor  health, 
because  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
a  considerable  amount  of  daily  at¬ 
tention  to  the  flock,  and  in  all  kinds 
of  weather.  If  he  is  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  hire  someone  to  do  the 
occasional  heavy  lifting,  such  as 
cleaning  roosts  ,  or  pits  or  clearing 
out  litter,  or  if  he  is  able  to  spread 
this  portion  of  his  work  over  the 
week  so  that  he  i£-not  unduly  taxed, 
a  person  of  average  good  health  for 
his  age  will  not  find  the  demands 
made  upon  his  physique  too  much. 
Finally  it  would  seem  that  a  person 
who  has  never  had  any  previous  ex¬ 
perience  on  a  farm  or  with  poultry 
has  a  substantial,  but  by  no  means 
insuperable,  handicap  to  overcome. 

Size  of  the  Flock 

With  these  reservations  clearly  in 
mind,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  posi¬ 
tive  qualifications  that  an  older  per¬ 
son  brings  to  this  work.  Usually  at 
this  time  of  life  a  person  is  happiest 
in  a  job  that  calls  for  a  certain 
amount  of  daily  routine.  The  poultry 
business  does  just  that.  Probably 
more  tolerant  than  when  he  was 
younger,  the  elderly  operator  is  like¬ 
ly  to  think  chickens  less  stupid  than 
he  did  in  his  earlier  years.  But  most 
important  of  all,  he  may  find,  in  his 
old-age  undertaking,  a  pleasant  job 
that  he  can  gauge  to  his  physical 
capacity,  one  that  helps  to  make  his 
later  years  solvent,  and  helps  to  pre¬ 
serve  his  dignity  and  independence. 

Assuming  that  the  poultryman  has 
some  land  and  a  building  or  two, 
adequate  for  housing  poultry,  or 
which  can  be  converted  at  a  moder¬ 
ate  cost,  let  us  try  to  figure  what  is 
the  minimum  number  of  chickens 
that  he  can  keep  and  get  a  moderate 
income  for  the  time  and  capital  in¬ 
volved.  It  is  axiomatic  in  the  poultry 
business  that  one  should  keep  the 
maximum  number  of  chickens  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  work  con¬ 
sistent  with  good  management  prac¬ 
tice,  and  that  one  should  utilize 
available  buildings  and  equipment 
as  fully  as  possible  throughout  the 
year. 

A  flock  of  500  laying  hens  should 
be  set  as  the  goal;  and  that  number 
might  be  increased  or  decreased 
slightly  according  to  the  physical 
ability  of  the  operator.  Five  hundred 
birds  of  one  of  the  heavy  breeds  can 
be  housed  in  a  two  story,  20  by  50 
foot  house,  approximately  two  square 
feet  per  bird,  and  leave  enough  room 
for  grain  storage  and  dressing  of 
poultry.  I  have  found  this  to  be 
room  enough  for  my  New  Hamp- 
shires,  although  some  prefer  to  give 
the  birds  more  space.  Cool  storage 
space  for  eggs  will  be  required  but 
frequently  the  house  cellar,  if  it 
stays  below  50  degrees,  will  serve 
that  purpose.  With  fluctuating  egg 
and  grain  prices  and  the  imponder¬ 
ables  that  enter  into  each  individual 
situation  it  is  not  possible  to  give 


the  exact  income  that  will  accrue 
from  such  a  flock,  but  it  should  be 
able  to  net  the  operator  somewhere 
around  $100  a 'month.  If  a  dressed 
poultry  business  on  a  small  scale  is 
conducted  in  conjunction  with  the 
egg  production,  and  the  culled  fowl 
are  sold  at  retail,  the  poultryman 
should  realize  proportionately  a  fair 
additional  profit. 

Not  Much  Land  Needed 

For  a  poultry  enterprise  on  this 
scale,  a  great  deal  of  land  is  not 
needed.  About  four  acres  of  land 
will  provide  enough  room  to  raise 
1,000  pullets  for  replacement  (rigid 
culling  should  be  practiced),  allow 
for  the  buildings  and  make  a  com¬ 
pact  working  unit  that  should  not 
overtax  the  operator.  Furthermore, 
all  of  this  land  does  not  need  to  be 
fertile,  though  it  should  be  dry  and 
well-drained.  And  of  course  the  sod 
on  the  range  should  be  kept  in  good 
condition  by  a  winter  or  early  spring 
application  of  superphosphate,  and 
by  having  the  grass  mowed  two  or 
three  times  while  the  pullets  are  on 
range.  By  having  the  range  near  the 
main  poultry  house,  it  is  possible  to 
lay  water  pipes  on  top  of  the  ground 
and  conduct  water  to  the  growing 
chickens  at  a  relatively  cheap  price. 

It  will  not  be  feasible  for  the 
operator  of  such  a  small  poultry 
plant  to  spend  a  lot  of  capital  for 
the  kind  of  laborsaving  devices  that 
are  essential  for  the  operation  of  a 
large-scale  business.  The  one  es¬ 
sential  laborsaving  device  for  him  is 
running  water  in  the  hen  house,  as 
carrying  water  for  this  number  of 
chickens  is  much  too  heavy  and 
wasteful  a  job  for  anyone.  Electric 
lights  are  quite  essential,  and  their 
installation  should  not  be  too  ex¬ 
pensive.  A  time  clock  to  operate  the 
lights  will  certainly  save  many  a 
trip  to  and  from  the  hen  house.  On 
each  poultry  farm  the  owner  will  be 
able  to  carry  out  improvements  from 
time  to  time  which  he  discovers  will 
facilitate  his  work  and  reduce  some 
of  the  heavier  chores.  A  pully  added 
here  or  a  grain  chute  somewhere 
else,  a  water  pipe  extended  or  an¬ 
other  electric  outlet  may  lighten  the 
work  and  make  the  plant  that  much 
more  efficient.  Daily  cleaning,  sort¬ 
ing  and  packing  the  eggs  which  have 
been  layed  the  previous  day  will 
prevent  them  from  accumulating, 
and  making  too  big  a  job  all  at  once. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  poultry 
units  have  tended  to  become  larger 
and  more  mechanized,  there  is  still 
very  definitely  a  place  for  the  small 
poultry  producer.  Whether  it  be  the 
farmer  who  decides  to  restrict  the 
activities  of  his  later  years  to  a 
moderate-sized  flock  of  birds,  or  the 
backyard  poultryman  who  achieves 
his  life-long  ambition  of  owning  a 
small  place  and  keeping  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  hens,  there  is  sure  to  be  a  con¬ 
tinuing  market  for  his  products  if  he 
produces  superior  poultry  and  eggs. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  provided  for 
his  old  age  with  foresight  and  sagac¬ 
ity.  He  has  a  job  that  will  provide 
him  with_  steady  employment  and 
return  a  modest  income.  But  perhaps 
best  of  all  he  has  a  certain  financial 
security  and  independence  that  is 
peculiarly  valued  by  elderly  people. 
Properly  conducted,  a  small  poultry 
plant  is  good  old-age  insurance. 

Vermont  T.  Foster 


I  count  him  braver  who  overcomes 
his  desires  than  him  who  conquers 
his  enemies;  for  the  hardest  victory 
is  the  victoi'y  over  self.  —  Aristotle. 


Lime  Crest  Calcite  Crystals  cost  less 
than  shell  and  grit  yet  do  the  work  of  both! 

Now,  give  your  poultry  the  finest  source  of  calcium — PLUS  all  the  grinding 
material  they  need — in  this  one  low-cost  product.  Get  an  important  bonus 
of  vital  trace  minerals  too.  Tests  show  that  hens  fed  Lime  Crest  Calcite 
Crystals  require  less  feed  per  dozen  eggs  and  produce  more  eggs  of  higher 
hatchability ! 


YOU  GAIN  3  WAYS!  YOU  SAVE  3  WAYSI 


TYou  gain  high-grade  available  calcium  for 
strong  eggshells— sore  because  the  cost  is 
*  often  less  than  shell! 


I  You  gam  a  good  source  of  all  the  grit 
that’s  needed — save  because  separate  grit 
*  feeding  is  unnecessary! 


3  You  gain  vital  trace  minerals— manganese, 
iron,  copper — automatically — save  because 
you  get  them  at  no  extra  cost! 

Prove  it  to  yourself!  See  your  dealer  and  try  Lime  Crest 
Calcite  Crystals — or  write  for  literature  and  FREE  sample. 

LIME  CREST  PRODUCTS 

ore  made  by  Limestone  Products  Corporation  of  America 
DEPT.  L05I3  NEWTON,  NEW  JERSEY 


WORLD  S  LARGEST  PRODUCER  OF  CRYSTALLINE  CALCITE  PRODUCTS.  Makers  of  LITTER-KEPE — the  perfect  conditioim 
for  poultry  litter.  BARN  CALCITE — lor  sole,  non-skid,  bam  floors.  MIC0  Trace  Mineral  Pre-Mixes — for  formula  feeds. 


Year-Round  Hatching  at  Marshall’s 


Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
CROSSES  for  Broilers.  RED-ROCK  and 
Babcock  Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for 
Egg  Production.  N.  Y.-U.  S.  Approved 
Pullorum-Clean. 

"Always  Good  Price* ’ * 
Write.  Wire  or  Phone 
Today  to 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS 

RD  A  Phone  9082  Ithaca,  N.Y. 


eg 


Outstanding 
Quality  tor  over  50  /ears 


MORE  MEAT— QUICKLY 

Rapid  growth,  high  livability,  absence 
of  dark  pin  feathers,  uniformity,  all  help 
make  Tolman’s  White  Rocks  preferred 
by  many  broiler  producers.  Pullets  lay 
plenty  of  large  eggs,  too! 

Every  breeder  on  our  farm  —  100% 

State  Tested  Pullorum  Clean. 
Order  chicks  today!  Circular  Free — Write 


JOSEPH  T0LMAN  &  SONS,  INC. 

DEPT.  F,  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  make 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WEIL  BREEDERS 


-  CAPONETTE  WITH  PELLETS  - 

$12.50  Per  Thousand.  Quantity  Discounts. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  Freehold.  New  Jersey 


CHAMBltUM 


BARRED  ROCKS 

NOW  AVAILABLE: 

RED-ROCK  (Sex-Link)  CHICKS 

We  mate  our  famous  Barred 
Rock,  pullets,  to.  It.  I..  Red 
Cockerels  direct  from  a  leading 
R.O.P.  breeder  to  produce  this 
cross.  They  are  wonderful  for 
egg  production. 

Still  available  —  our  Barred 
Rocks  —  straight-run  or  sexed. 
All  chicks  from  our  Vt.  -  TJ.  S. 
Approved  Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders.  Write  at  once  for 
new  folder.  Order  Early. 


Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattfei^o.V 


Slop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


World’s  oldest  strain.  Big  profit 
earners  for  three  generations 
—ask  grandad.  BIG  birds — and 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  It." 

JOE  PARKS  6  SONS.  ALTOONA.  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


New  Hampshires,  Rock- 
Hamp  Cross,  Black  Sex- 
Links,  White  Rocks  and 
White  Leghorns.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sturdy  Birds.  Six  to  20  weeks  old. 

Booking  Orders  NOW 

LEE  POULTRY  FARMS.  Box  R.  OAKMONT.  PA. 

-  BROILER  CHICKS  SIX  CENTS  EACH.  - 

LATE  DECEMBER  TO  MARCH  DELIVERY 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS.  MONTEREY.  MASS. 
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Managing  the  Farm’s 
-  Winter  Layers 

(Continued  from  Page  678) 

latter  practice  leads  to  breakage. 

9.  Handle  egg  cartons  and  crates 
with  care.  Eggs  are  somewhat  fra¬ 
gile;  breakage  losses  may  quickly  be 
increased  through  carelessness. 

10.  On  the  road  to  market  keep  the 
egg  cartons  and  crates  safely  pro¬ 
tected  against  rough  roads,  average 
rough  handling,  rapid  handling  and 
carelessness. 

Candle  All  Table  Eggs  Sold 

The  ultimate  purpose  in  table  egg 
farming  is  to  secure  a  maximum 
return  for  every  dozen  of  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  and  sold.  The  housewife  has 
become  alert  as  to  egg  quality  and 
she  demands,  quite  within  her  rights, 
the  attributes  which  have  been  wide¬ 
ly  advertised  as  to  fresh-quality 
table  or  food  eggs.  To  get  maximum 
prices  for  eggs  produced,  every  egg 
sold  from  the  farm  should  be 
candled.  Never  should  a  buyer  run 
across  a  blood  or  meat  spot  in  a  food 
egg,  or  an  evaporated  or  aged  egg 
when  first  grade,  quality  food  eggs 
have  been  offered.  The  candle  will 
reveal  those  off-quality  eggs  which 
should  not  leave  the  farm.  Be  rigid 
and  strict  in  this  matter.  Eggs  should 
be  graded  meticulously,  fairly,  and 
according  to  locally  known,  under 
stood  and  accepted  standards.  We 
have  never  approved  of  tolerances; 
that  is,  making  a  legally  acceptable 
package  of  eggs  out  of  some  lesser 
size  because  of  legal  tolerances  al¬ 
lowed.  Make  every  egg  in  the  pack¬ 
age  come  up  to  the  size  and  quality 
indicated  by  the  grade  sold. 

General  Management  of  Hens 

Like  the  dairy  herd,  the  hen  flock 
is  a  seven-day  affair  on  the  farm. 
To  layers  Sundays  and  holidays  are 
like  all  other  days.  The  same  feed, 
same  service,  same  provision  for 
comfort,  sanitation  and  prevention  of 
egg  losses  must  be  furnished  for  the 
flocks  on  every  day.  This  may  in¬ 
volve  managing  most  skilfully,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  hens  will  not 
tolerate  changes  due  to  the  coming 
of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Interrupted 
laying  schedules  are  costly.  Try  to 
keep  the  layers  producing  eggs  con¬ 
tinuously,  and  without  any  more 
eggless  days  than  are  created,  prob¬ 
ably  by  inheritances. 


The  RURAL,  NEW-YORKER 


November  17,  1951 


New  York  Egg  Laying  Test 

With  52  entries  from  12  States  and 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  the 
30th  Annual  New  York  State  Egg 
Laying  Test  recently  began  at  Farm- 
ingdale,  L.  I.  Actually  the  Test  be¬ 
gan  its  32nd  year  of  service  to  the 
poultry  industry  because  it  was  a 
breeding  test  during  its  first  two 
years  of  operation.  However,  it  was 
found  that  this  plan  did  not  work 
out  well  and,  with  the  beginning  of 
the  third  year,  the  project  went  onto 
an  annual  basis. 

Fifteen  of  the  entries  are  from 
New  York  State  poultry  breeders, 
while  New  Jersey  sent  10  pens  to 
the  competition.  Massachusetts  is 
represented  by  six,  and  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio  by  four  each.  Three  entries 
are  from  Michigan  and  two  each 
from  Indiana,  Kansas  and  Iowa; 
Missouri,  South  Carolina,  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  the  Province  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  sent  one  entry  each. 

White  Leghorns  are  '  represented 
by  403  pullets  out  of  a  total  of  676 
birds.  There  are  65  New  Hampshires 
and  52  Sex-Linked  crosses  and  an 
equal  number  of  other  crosses.  In¬ 
crossbred,  White  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  Rhode  Island  Reds  have  26  pul¬ 
lets  each,  while  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  White  Wyandottes  have 
13  pullets  each.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  of  the  52  entries,  10  of  them 
are  either  crossbreds  or  incrossbred. 

During  the  first  week  of  the  Test 
the  pullets  averaged  to  lay  3.77  eggs 
per  bird.  This  is  at  a  rate  of  53.8  per 
cent.  D.  H.  Horton 


At  Silo  Filling  Time 

Hardly  has  the  swish,  whew  and 
hurry  of  haying  passed,  with  the 
farmer  straining  every  nerve  and  all 
the  nerves  of  his  family,  when  in  our 
neighborhood  it’s  time  to  fill  the 
silo.  Help  is  scarce  and  we  need  10 
men  to  fill  our  silos.  Six  of  us  neigh¬ 
boring  farmers  have  solved  the  prob¬ 
lem  by  exchanging  work.  Our  farm 
furnishes  the  blower  and  a  harvester 
when  needed,  another  furnishes  a 


tractor,  and  all  furnish  teams  and 
the  necessary  muscles  to  do  the  job. 
We  get  extra  hands  frdm  the  local 
high  school  and  an  extra  farmer  if 
he  can  spare  the  time. 

The  farm  wife’s  share  is  the 
dinner.  Thinking  of  the  cost  of  out¬ 
side  help,  she  plans  ahead  and  gets 
by  on  her  own  with  a  voluntary 
neighbor’s  aid.  Dinner  must  be  on 
time  as  it  is  most  frustrating  to  be 
mashing  potatoes  or  mixing  gravy 
thickening  at  the  same  sink  which  10 
men  are  waiting  to  use  for  washing. 
Our  men  like  hearty  foods,  a  roast, 
mashed  potatoes,  baked  beans,  pie, 
coffee  and  milk.  While  they  eat,  the 
men  relax,  tell  jokes,  the  bigger  the 
better,  and  kid  each  other.  They 
leave,  filled  with  food  to  renew  their 
energy  and  full  of  that  sense  of 
comradeship  men  have.  We  women 
eat  afterwards  and  have  a  friendly 
chat  spiced  by  bits  of  interesting 
neighborhood  chat. 

This  method  takes  about  a  month 
but  it  has  proved  a  real  example  of 
cooperation — just  what  this  selfish 
world  needs.  With  silos  filled,  each 
farmer  starts  the  Winter,  knowing 
that  he  has  as  fine  neighbors  as  Dad 
ever  had  in  the  “good  old  days.” 

MRS  a.  a.  w. 
Delaware  County,  N.  Y. 

Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull.  .$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . .  4.50' 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart .  4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.00 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi . 3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea . 2.50 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Storm  Windows 


•  Put  Them  Up  Yourself  in  Minutes! 

•  Save  $100  or  More! 

•  Pay  for  Themselves  in  Fuel  Savings! 

•  Tested  in  500,000  Windows! 


$ 


There’s  no  need  to  buy  expensive  glass 
storm  windows  this  winter!  Not  when 
you  can  keep  warm  and  save  fuel  with 
these  transparent  storm  windows!  All 
you  need  is  a  hammer  and  scissors  — 
and  you  can  put  them  up  yourself,  in 
minutes!  Made  of  strong,  transparent 
Bakelite  Vinylite.  Won’t  tear,  shatter 
or  rattle.  You  get  a  36"x72"  sheet  of 
vinylite,  framing  strips,  tacks,  plus  easy 

directions.  Guaranteed  waterproof,  windprcof,  stormproof  and 
non-inflammable.  Cleans  easily  with  a  damp  cloth.  Only  $1.00 
plus  10c  postage  each.  Get  one  for  each  window  in  your  home! 

back 


Money 


in  1C  days  if  not  delighted. 


DAMAR  CO.,  613  Damar  Building,  Treat  Place,  Newark  2,  N.  J. 


RUPTURE-EASES? 


NO 

FITTING 

REQUIRED 

OVER  250,000 
SATISFIED  USERS 


A  strong’,  form  fitting,  washable  support  Back  lacing  adjustable  Snaps  up  !tj 
front.  Adjustable  leg  strap  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather  bands. 
Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after  operation  support.  For  MEN.  WOMEN 
and  CHILDREN  Mall  orders  give  measure  around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men  and  state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be  sure  to  give  both  size  and 
side  when  ordering.)  We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.’s. 

- - - -  -  -j  j  r --  -  -  -  — 


PIPER  BRACE  CO. 


811  Wyandotte,  Dept.  Ry.112 


Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


•f*Q  - — -  / 

'maybe  he  wants  us  for  ms  thanksgiving^ 


Stern  Bros. 

{pnqeAHtin  {eqkcYuw 


NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SCX-LINKCD  CROSS 


Spend  Less— 
GET  MORE  with  STERN'S  “BIG-41 

•  STERN’S  "BIG-4"  egg-meat  strains 
have  helped  thousands  of  Vineland 
poultrymen,  and  others,  become  notable 
successes.  This  can  be  your  poultry 
future  too.  Depend  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  "BIG-4”  to  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  poultry  career. 

1)  STERN’S  ‘LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS'. 
Aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Aver¬ 
age  yield  from  200  to  300  pure  white, 
premium,  large  eggs. 

2)  STERN’S  ‘NEW  HAMPSHIRES’.  All¬ 
purpose  chicks  that  become  great 
layers  as  well  as  top  money-making 
meat  birds. 

3)  STERN’S  ‘ROCK  HAMP  CROSSES’. 
These  famous  chicks  mature  early; 
weight  gains  are  sensational.  Out¬ 
standing  for  full-feathering. 

4)  STERNS  ‘SEX-LINK  CROSSES.'  Pul- 
lets  make  champion  layers,  cockerels 
make  heavy,  plump  fryers  and 
roasters. 

(U.S.-N.J.  Approved — Pullorum  Clean) 


Order  early!  Write  for  fact-filled 
catalog  and  price  list. 


249  EGGS  PER  BIRD! 

Pen  Average — 
Regular  Flock  Mating 

1100  Owlkill  Farm  S.  C.  White 
Leghorn  pullets  made  the  above 
record  on  a  365-day  test  at  a 
leading  New  York  State  poultry 
research  farm. 

This  report  in  detail  is  included 
in  our  new  illustrated  catalogue 
which  you  may  have  for  the 
asking. 

Send  for  it  today  and  learn 
about  these  highly  profitable 
birds. 

OWLKILL  FARM 

P.  O.,  EAGLE  BRIDGE,  N.  Y. 

Tel.  Cambridge  2-660 


PEDIGREED  SINCE  1915 


sm 

DURGIN-WHITES 


DURGIN-CHAMPS 


are  ideal  broilers.  Growth, 
feathering  and  body  weight 
are  superior.  Now  get  white 
bird  premiums  for  a  real 
broiler  chicken  ...  a  bird 
that  makes  sense  .  .  .  and 
dollars,  too.  Free,  catalog. 


Hank’s  Hennery 

Box  No.  Ill  Newmarket,  N.  H. 


FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  Now  Availablel  Big,  husky 
poults  irom  proved,  profit-making  strains:  Hamilton  BBB, 
Smith  White  Hollands,  Beltsville  Whites.  Turkeys  started 
now  bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise.  Write  today  lor 
lull  story  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


I  |  I]  rf  *] 

UillldUL 


REDS  Inc. 


m 


CONTEST  RESULTS  SHOW 
PARMENTERZREDS  ARE 

ALWAYS  OUT  FRONT! 

MAINE:  High  hen  all  breeds  with  322  eggs  and 

346.85  points 

CALIFORNIA:  1st  and  2nd  Red  pens. 

HUNTERDON,  N.  J.:  2nd  Red  pens. 

Wherever  they  go  ...  to  official  contests  like 
these  ...  or  to  the  Farms  of  this  country’s 
most  successful  poultrymen,  you'll  find  Par¬ 
menter  Reds  out  front  in  number  of  eggs  and 
in  PROFITS!  Find  out  what  Parmenter’s  35- 
old  breeding  program  means  in  terms  of 
PROFITS  for  you.  Start  Parmenter  Reds  or 
Sex-Links  this  year.  Send  for  catalog  now. 

Parmenter  Reds,  Inc. 

484  KING  ST.,  FRANKLIN,  MASS. 


New  GOOSE  &  DUCK 
FEATHERS  WANTED 

|  Highest  Prices  Paid 

Also  buying  used  Goose  and 
Duck  feathers.  For  quotations 
on  used  feathers  send  samples. 
Check  mailed  same  day  feathers 
are  received.  Parcel  post  is  the 
most  economical  way  to  ship. 

AMERICAN  BEDDING  CO.,  Inc. 

39  Gt.  Jones  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


IF  YOU  CANDLE 
OR  CARTONI  EGGS 

We  now  have  available  for  you  our 
new  CAN-PACK  candling  and  cartoning 
machine,  which  has  been  engineered  to 
save  you  time  and  money  by  candling 
36  eggs  at  one  time  from  egg  crate  to 
candler  than  to  all  2x6  egg  cartons  or 
egg  crate. 

Inexpensive  to  own,  will  pay  you  back 
many  times  over. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalog  today, 
you  need  this  machine. 

Retail  Price  $197.50 

Dealers  Inquiries  Invited. 

ABBOTT  INDUSTRIES 
Ambler,  Penna. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  10* 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects.  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
V/e  sell  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap.1 
Guaranteed  Hatching  Eggs.  Prices  Low,  Free  Folder. 

GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM  G- 14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


WHISKEY  BARRELS 


Freshly  emptied,  50  gallon.  $5.00  each;  5  for  $23.75: 
10  for  $45.00.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Peoria.  Special 
prices  larger  Quantities.  Terms:  Cash,  certified 
cheek,  draft  or  money  order  with  order. 

SHO-OFF  ORCHARDS  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 


GEESE — White  Chinese.  From  prize-winning  flock. 
Reasonably  priced.  Send  for  folder.  S.  J.  SEITZ, 
R.R.  3,  FISK  ROAD,  LOCKPORT,  N.  Y. 


BELTSVILLE 


TENDERIZE,  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE,  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


November  and  December  hatches  open  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Easter  birds.  Pullorum  Clean  5th  year. 

75  Cents  Each,  Charges  Prepaid. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 


RINGNECK  Pheasants.  Fine  Quality.  Pairs  $5.50. 
Quantity  Discounts.  SUNNY  ACRES.  Seelyvifle,  Pa. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  get 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  : 
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New  Hampshire  Poultry 
Meeting 

Over  300  New  Hampshire  poultry- 
men  attended  the  joint  meeting  of 
the  N.  H.  Baby  Chick  Association  and 
the  N.  H.  Poultry  Growers  Associa¬ 
tion  held  last  month  in  Walpole. 

Brooding  Systems 

The  panel  on  new  developments  in 
brooding  systems,  led  by  Russell 
Granton  of  Stratham,  covered  four 
of  the  newer  methods  of  brooding 
chicks.  The  hot  air  system  for  10,000 
chicks  costs  around  $1,000  less  than 
a  hot  water  system  for  the  same 
number  of  chicks.  The  fuel  cost  on 
supervised  farms  averaged  3.19  cents 
per  chick  for  hot  air  brooding,  as 
compared  to  3.27  cents  for  hot  water. 
A  tight,  well  insulated  house  is 
needed;  it  is  very  important  to  add 
humidity.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
area  under  each  pipe  be  sprinkled 
once  a  day  when  this  system  is  used. 

On  the  subject  of  infra-red  brood¬ 
ing,  it  takes  one  kilowatt  of  elec¬ 
tricity  to  operate  a  250-watt  infra¬ 
red  bulb  for  four  hours.  Thermo¬ 
stats  will  save  electricity.  The 
advantages  of  this  system  are  the 
ease  of  installing  brooders  and  that 
the  chicks  can  all  be  seen.  There  are 
several  installations  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  where  large  numbers  of  broil¬ 
ers  have  been  successfully  raised. 

Richard  Bittner  of-  We  tmoreland 
Depot  described  their  system  of 
brooding  with  gas  space  heaters. 
Four  of  these  are  used  in  a  two  story 
48  x  120  foot  brooder  house.  It  cost 
approximately  $1,000  to  install  these 
and  12,000  chicks  are  brooded  with 
them.  On  a  year  round  basis,  fuel 
costs  have  averaged  2^  cents  per 
chick.  The  temperature  is  started  at 
95  degrees  F.  and  it  is  reduced  five 
degrees  each  week.  With  this  system 
also  a  well  insulated  house  is  needed. 
The  chicks  can  all  be  seen  as  there 
are  no  hovers. 

The  use  of  a  hot  water  panel  in 
the  floor  was  discussed  by  Harry  T. 
Van  Demark  of  Walpole.  Mr.  Van 
Demark  described  his  system  that  is 
in  a  two-story  house  36  feet  by  72 
feet.  The  panel  is  in  a  six  foot  wide 
cement  slab  in  the  middle  of  the  pen. 
It  consists  of  seven  1JA  inch  pipes 
eight  inches  apart.  Hovers  four  feet 
wide  and  eight  feet  long  on  legs  are 
used  on  this  panel.  These  hovers  are 
removed  after  the  first  few  weeks 
and  therd'  are  no  obstructions  in  the 
way.  Actual  fuel  costs  were  not 
available  but  the  fuel  cost  for  6,000 
chicks  is  around  $10  a  week  when 
they  are  first  started.  With  this  sys¬ 
tem  a  temperature  of  87  degrees  F. 
at  the  start  is  adequate. 

Confinement  Rearing 

Confinement  rearing  was  discussed 
by  Prof  C.  S.  Platt  of  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  panel  of  poultrymen. 
Prof.  Platt  brought  out  considerable 
information  showing  that  the  re¬ 
sults  from  confinement  raised  pullets 
properly  raised  were  practically  the 
same  as  from  those  raised  on  range. 
He  felt  that  the  critical  period  in  a 
bird’s  development  was  from  the 
twelfth  week  to  maturity.  During 
this  period  it  is  best  to  give  them 
short  days  so  as  not  to  stimulate 
early  production.  Also,  the  use  of  an 
all  mash  system  of  feeding  during 
the  growing  period  tended  to  give 
better  results  than  a  mash  and 
scratch  system  with  confinement 
raised  birds. 

There  was  some  difference  of 
opinion  among  panel  members  con¬ 
cerning  the  merits  of  this  method 
of  raising  pullets.  Maurice  Moul  of 
Brentwood  described  their  experi¬ 
ences  raising  30,000  pullets  in  con¬ 
finement.  Due  to  vaccination  com¬ 
plications  and  uneven  maturity, 
these  pullets  were  not  as  good  as 
they  wanted  and  they  have  gone 
back  to  range  rearing. 


Walter  Wood  of  Holliston,  Mass., 
on  the  other  hand,  stated  that  he 
would  not  like  to  go  back  to  range 
rearing.  He  has  raised  four  to  five 
thousand  pullets  a  year  in  confine¬ 
ment  for  the  past  three  years  anc 
has  found  it  much  easier  and  the 
birds  do  just  as  well  as  others  raised 
on  range.  They  allow  two  square 
feet  per  pullet  and  have  a  gravel 
run  to  relieve  the  congestion  in  the 
house.  Picking  has  been  a  problem, 
but  increasing  the  hopper  space  has 
helped  to  overcome  this.  They  notice 
more  mortality  in  confinement  rear¬ 
ing  but  there  is  less  unknown  dis¬ 
appearance  so  they  house  about  the 
same  percentage. 

Ray  Connor  of  Townsends,  Inc., 
reported  on  their  experience  raising 
a  large  number  of  out-of-season 
pullets  in  confinement.  Many  of  their 
houses  are  brooder  houses  in  the 
Winter  and  laying  houses  in  the 
Summer.  One  problem  with  them 
was  the  large  number  of  floor  eggs 
laid  by  these  confinement  raised 
birds.  They  overcame  this  by  putting 
in  nesting  rooms  which  the  birds 
seemed  to  like  better  than  the  wall 
nests  or  community  nests. 

Dr.  R.  C.  Ringrose  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  New  Hampshire  reported  on 
work  done  at  the  university  raising 
out-of-season  pullets  in  confinement. 
The  use  of  lights  during  the  growing 
period  delayed  maturity  on  these 
birds  and  increased  the  egg  size. 
However  the  earlier  maturing  birds 
that  were  not  lighted  have  made  the 
greatest  profit  to  date. 

Disease  Problems 

Dr.  J.  D.  Winn,  Extension  Poultry 
Pathologist,  University  of  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Storrs,  Conn.,  gave  a  talk  on  the 
control  of  winter  disease  problems. 
Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  virus 
respiratory  diseases  of  birds  along 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  Fowl 
Cholera  and  Fowl  Typhoid.  In  the 
discussion  on  the  virus  respiratory 
diseases,  Newcastle,  infectious  bron¬ 
chitis,  chronic  respiratory  disease, 
laryngotracheitis,  along  with  uni¬ 
dentified  virus  respiratory  diseases 
were  thoroughly  considered.  He  be¬ 
lieved  that  as  accurate  laboratory 
diagnostic  procedures  were  de¬ 
veloped,  it  would  be  possible  to  effect 
reliable  control  measures.  This  was 
shown  by  pointing  out  the  control  of 
laryngotracheitis  and  Newcastle  dis¬ 
ease  by  vaccines;  while  in  the  control 
of  infectious  bronchitis  the  virus  was 
actually  spread  around  the  State  in 
young  birds,  thus  giving  a  natural 
immunity.  He  was  of  the  opinion  this 
procedure  worked  very  well  when 
the  disease  '“‘was  being  controlled  in 
laying  flocks.  However,  the  method 
appeared  to  have  some  difficulty  in 
controlling  the  disease  in  broilers.  He 
stated  that  research  work  was  now 
being  conducted  in  Connecticut  to 
overcome  this  difficulty.  Experi¬ 
mentally  they  are  using  .a  modified 
infectious  bronchitis  virus  at  one  day 
of  age  with  apparently  good  results. 
Some  800,000  chicks  have  been  done 
experimentally  in  the  field  with  rea¬ 
sonably  good  success. 

Fowl  typhoid,  according  to  Dr. 
Winn,  ■  has  been  a  problem  in 
Connecticut  and  fowl  cholera  also 
has  been  troublesome.  The  latter  can 
be  suppressed  by  sulfa  drugs.  How¬ 
ever,  the  eradication  of  the  disease 
can  ony  be  accomplished  by  depopu¬ 
lation. 

E.  N.  Larrabee  of  Peterborough 
was  elected  president  of  the  N.  H. 
Baby  Chick  Assn.;  Ernest  Campbell 
of  Gonic  vice-pres.;  and  Arnold 
Whittaker  of  Stratham  secy-treas. 
Directors  elected  were  Robert  Jasper 
of  Hudson  for  three  years,  Max 
Hardy  of  Chester  for  two  years,  and 
T.  J.  Frizzell  of  Charlestown  for  one 
year.  Richard  Warren 


Poultry  industry  “ Boys  of  the  Year ”  in  northeastern  States  were  honored  at 
the  recent  NEPPCO  Poultry  Exposition  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Each  did  out¬ 
standing  work  during  1951  as  a  member  of  Future  Farmers  of  America.  Left 
to  right,  with  their  winners’  plaques,  are  Chester  Ryan,  North  Reading, 
Mass.;  Elmer  Clouser,  Forest  Hill,  Md .;  Ralph  Francisco,  Rushville,  N.  Y.; 
Richard  Smith,  Petersburg,  W.  Va.;  Donald  Cupp,  Dayton,  Va.;  Paul  Barbour, 
Davisville,  R.  L;  Winston  Purington,  Weare,  N.  H.;  Thomas  Musser,  Belle- 
fonte.  Pa.;  Robert  Mooney,  Andover,  N.  J.,  and  Gerald  Thompson, 

Brooks,  Maine. 
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HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRIS 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul¬ 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

♦Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 


Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


High  Egg  Production  Pays  Off! 
Famous  RICE  BROTHERS  Strain 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Available  also-proven  Rice-Babcock  Strain 
Cross.  Healthy  Chicks  plus  chalk-white 
eggs  with  top  production. 

For  Egg  Production  and  Meat  Quality 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  prices 
including  early  order  discounts  and  full 
information. 


R.  D.  3,  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits — ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS*  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  CORNISH,  All  Crosses.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3.  NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshires.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 
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Our  Customers,  Friends 
Need  Not  Read  This  Ad! 

*  Those  who  have  seen  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires  per¬ 
form  need  not  be  told  that  here  is 
_  an  "all-purpose"  bird  where  quality 
is  found  In  quantity.  Our  customers  know  that  even 
after  26  years  of  rigid  selectivity.  .  .growing  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50%  more  pullets  than  we  house.  .  . 
and  raising  5  to  6  cockerels  to  maturity  for  every  one 
we  use  as  a  breeder,  we  are  still  directing  all  our 
efforts  to  up-grade  our  strain  so  as  to  achieve  new 
records  of  performance  as  meat  birds  and  layers 
of  premium  eggs.  Yes,  it  will  pay  you  to  return 
year  after  year  for  your  replacement  stock  to  a 
breeding  source  such  as  ours.  Christie  Poultry 
Farms,  Inc..  Box  60~,  Kingston,  New  Hampshire 


RAZOR  BLADES  100  for  $1.00.  Doub  e 

Finest  Chrome  Surgical  Steel.  Free  Sample. 
YORK  BLADE  CO.,  2079  Second  Ave.,  N.  Y.  29G 

- -  STAINLESS  STEEL  — ■  .  ,  .1 

18-8  Waterless  One  Quart  Sauce  Pan  $6.79;  Two 
Quarts  $7.79;  Three  $8.79;  Six  $13.79.  Percolator 
$13.79.  lO’A  Inch  Chicken  Fryer  $14.79.  Pails 
MAJOR  CO., ,71  MILFORD,  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 

POST  YOUR  PROPERTY  WITH 

Heavy  Weatherproof  Cloth  Signs 

Your  Name  and  Address  Printed  on  Bottom.  Send  re¬ 
mittance  with  order,  I2"x  12"  (white).  Postage  prepaid. 
25  Signs  $  8.00  1 00  Signs  $20.25 

50  Signs  $12.50  250  Signs  $45.00 

COUNTY  MULTIGRAPHING  SERVICE 
P.  0.  BOX  81,  MOUNT  VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


More  Uses 

M£A/V 

More  Money 


Choose  RilCO  Multi-purpose  buildings 


THE  MORE  USE  you  get  out  of  farm 
buildings,  the  more  you  make  on 
them.  That  is  why  Rilco  glued-lam- 
inated  wood  Utility  Rafters  give  you 
a  real  opportunity  for  extra  income. 
They  provide  more  space  in  a  per¬ 
manent  building  at  lower  cost  than 
any  other  type  of  framing.  In  half  the 
usual  construction  time,  they’ll  give 
you  a  modern,  versatile  building 
adaptable  for  use  as  a  machine  shed. 


dairy  or  feeding  bam  or  a  general 
purpose  building.  Post-free  interior  is 
100  %  usable,  can  be  readily  par¬ 
titioned.  Can  be  covered  with  any 
type  roofing  material.  Rafters  are 
engineered  for  strength  and  delivered 
completely  fabricated,  drilled  for 
hardware,  ready  for  fast,  labor-saving 
erection.  See  your  lumber  dealer — or 
write  us  for  information  on  money¬ 
saving  Rilco  construction. 
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PRODUCTS,  INC. 


401c  BROOKS  BUILDING 
WILKES-BARRE,  PENNSYLVANIA 


698 


9ft*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


November  17,  1951 
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ORDER  YOUR 
I  MARIETTA  NOW 

|  Our  entire  silo  produc- 
■  tion  was  sold  out  this 
l  year  months  ahead  of 
|  schedule.  Farmers 
who  ordered  too  late 
1  were  disappointed. 

I  With  materials  get- 
.  ting  even  scarcer,  it 
\  will  again  be  neces- 
^  sary  to  erect  MARI 


ETTA  farm  siloson  a 
l  "first-come  —  first-serve"  basis.  I 

\To  make  sure  you  get  yours  in  I 
time  for  grass  silage,  place  your 
1  order  now  for  America’s  most  | 
^  wanted  silo— the  MARIETTA.  | 

'  USE  THIS  COUPON!  { 

MARIETTA  CONCRETE  CORP. 


Marietta,  Ohio 


Dept  D 


Gentlemen: 

Send  me  literature  fully  describing  the  MARI¬ 
ETTA  silo.  Also  send  instructions  on  how 
to  lay  a  silo  foundation  for  use  next  spring. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

POST  OFFICE 


STATE 


A  HAND-SIZE 
CHAIN  SAW 

A  Goldmine  for  Farmers 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees  * 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY  • 

DEPT.  7753-C  • 

BROOKLYN  I.  N.  Y..  85  Fort  Grom*  PlMi  • 
BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y..  3212  Union  Rond  9 

NEW  YORK,  54,  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Btvd. 


This  "little  fella”  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y., 


513  S.  WMt  A vo. 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor,  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
_  sizes  available.  Write 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 

BBiHastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers 


Publisher’s  Desk 


I  have  always  been  very  much 
interested  in  your  column  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Desk,  and  should  like  to 
bring  a  case  before  you,  which  I 
should  like  investigated.  In  March 
1950  there  was  a  representative  from 
a  Protective  Systems  Company,  of  38 
Clinton  St.,  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  who 
went  out  through  the  countryside 
selling  a  dictograph  fire  alarm  sys¬ 
tem.  This  system  seems  very  satis- 
fatory,  but  in  case  of  fire  has  to  be 
serviced  with  fuses,  etc.  and  could 
be  relied  upon  night  or  day.  The  out¬ 
fit  cost  a  little  over  $200,  and  was 
financed  through  the  finance  plan  of 
a  bank  of  the  Protective  Systems 
Company.  The  office  moved  out  of 
Plattsburg,  and  there  is  no  one  to 
service  it  at  all,  and  without  the 
service  it  is  worthless.  Inquiry  was 
made  at  the  bank-,  and  they  say  they 
have  no  address  of  the  company 
other  than  Plattsburg.  Now  does  one 
still  have  to  make  payments  to  the 
bank  after  a  breach  of  contract?  If 
payments  are  held  back  will  it  not 
be  up  to  the  bank  to  find  this 
company?  G.  G. 

New  York 

We  are  told  that  the  Protective 
Systems  Company  has  been  dis¬ 
banded  and  John  Hasler,  Jr.,  the 
owner,  has  moved  to  the  western  part 
of  the  country — address  unknown.  A 
concern  in  Schenectady  has  offered 
to  service  any  of  the  Protective  Sys¬ 
tems  Company  installations,  but  it  is 
a  long  distance  for  some  of  the 
people  who  bought  the  system.  As 
for  the  contracts,  the  -  bank  pur¬ 
chased  them  in  good  faith  in  order 
to  assist  the  people  to  have  the  fire 
alarm  systems.  It  is  another  case 
where  signed  contracts  must  be  paid 
and  if  the  regular  payments  are  not 
made,  legal  action  can  be  taken.  We 
feel  that  institutions  purchasing  such 
contracts  should  look  into  the  stand¬ 
ing  of  the  company  and  individuals 
offering  the  contracts  to  them,  and 
any  irresponsible  company  should 
not  have  credit  extended  to  it.  Many 
concerns  are  in  the  field  with  no 
financial  backing,  but  they  make 
sales,  get  signed  contracts,  sell  them, 
get  a  nice  sum  of  money,  go  out  of 
business  and  disappear. 

Would  you  see  what  you  can  do 
to  collect  $50  for  me?  I  worked  for 
a  coal  company  and  ran  a  dozer  on 
a  strip  job  for  them  at  the  rate  of 
$1.25  an  hour.  They  paid  $57,  but 
simply  ignore  the  balance  of  $50  for 
40  hours  of  work.  I  have  asked  for 
it,  written  for  it  and  sent  bills,  but 
have  not  had  any  reply.  d.  f. 

Pennsylvania 

Our  requests  also  met  with  com¬ 
plete  silence.  It  is  unfair  to  force  a 
worker  to  take  legal  measures  to  get 
payment  for  actual  work,  but  it 
seems  the  only  hope  in  this  case,  and 
even  that  course  does  not  assure 
success.  We  will  gladly  give  space 
for  credit  when  payment  is  made. 

I  deal  in  old  poultry  books  as  a 
side  line.  I  seldom  have  any  trouble, 
but  here  is  a  Maryland  party  who 
ordered  two  books  and  disregards  all 
requests  for  payment  and  has  not 
returned  the  books  which  I  sent  on 
approval.  The  amount  is  only  $4.25, 
but  before  charging  it  to  profit  and 
loss,  perhaps  you  will  make  an  effort 
to  collect  it.  R.  d. 

New  York 

No  response  was  received  from 
Frey  of  Maryland,  and  we  under¬ 
stand  he  is  an  individual  from  whom 
it  is  hard  to  get  money.  It  is  a  bad 
record  to  make,  and  we  are  sorry  we 
made  no ’dent  on  his  conscience  —  or 
pocketbook.  If  he  sees  this  item  we 
hope  he  will  have  a  change  of  heart. 

I  sent  $8.00  and  received  the  shoes, 
but  not  the  size  or  style  I  ordered, 
so  I  returned  them.  I  haven’t  heard 
from  them  since.  R.  G.  h. 

Ohio 

We  have  been  informed  that  the 
Fuller  Fashions,  67  Washington  St., 
Haverhill,  Mass.,  found  themselves  - 
in  difficulties  with  the  postal  authori¬ 
ties  and  have  gone  out  of  business. 
Eight  dollars  seems  rather  expensive 
for  a  lesson  in  the  rule  of  checking 
up  on  companies  before  sending 
them  prepaid  orders. 


Information  has  reached  us  to  the 
effect  that  "certain  agents  and 
representatives”  are  being  prose¬ 
cuted  in  Pennsylvania  in  a  “model 
house”  racket,  which  is  said  to  in¬ 
volve  selling  aluminum  siding,  in¬ 
stalling  it  op  the  house,  on  the  basis 
of  using  that  particular  house  as  a 
"sample  house”,  for  which  the  owner 
is  entitled  to  a  $50  bonus  for  each 
house  sold  in  his  area,  because  of 
the  work  on  his  house.  It  was  repre¬ 
sented  that  there  would  be  no 
charges,  inasmuch  as  it  was  an  ad¬ 
vertising  program.  The  contracts  are 
said  to  have  read  differently  (just 
as  those  were  to  which  we  have 
previously  referred)  but  few  went 
to  the  trouble  to  read  them.  When 
demand  was  made  on  the  parties 
for  immediate  payment  for  the  work 
and  the  "bonus  allowance”  included, 
the  terms  were  explained  in  a  totally 
different  way,  which  \£as  not  to  the 
benefit  of  the  home  owner.  There 
is  no  evidence  at  this  time  that  the 
company  whom  these  agents  repre¬ 
sent  is  involved,  but  we  reiterater 
our  warning:  Disregard  all  verbal 
promises  that  are  made  that  the 
house  will  be  used  as  a  “model”  or 
"sample”  house,  unless  it  is  definitely 
embodied  in  plain  language  in  the 
contract. 

A  magazine  salesman  came  into  our 
rural  area  last  year.  He  said  he  was 
getting  "points”  to  win  $500  to  go  to 
school.  He  did  not  like  it  if  one  re¬ 
fused  to  buy.  Is  it  a  racket? 

New  York  i.  b. 

Some  college  boys  do  earn  money 
by  soliciting  subscriptions  for  maga¬ 
zines.  They  get  a  bonus  if  they  reach 
a  certain  number.  It  is  perfectly 
legitimate,  but  they  should  have 
credentials  and  one  should  ask  to 
see  them.  If  there  is  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  agent,  refuse  to 
deal  with  him.  If  one  does  subscribe, 
insist  on  a  numbered  receipt  with  the 
name  of  the  magazine,  how  long  the 
subscription  is  to  run,  and  the  name 
of  the  agent  —  all  to  be  written 
legibly.  Do  not  accept  a  scrdwled, 
illegible  receipt. 

I  have  enjoyed  your  paper  for 
many  years  and  like  the  way  you 
show  us  the  deception  in  many  lines 
of  business.  I  wonder  if  you  can  col¬ 
lect  a  bill  or  part  of  it.  I  had  an  acci¬ 
dent  a  while  back  that  really  should 
have  been  covered  in  the  policy  I 
had  from  the  North  American  Acci¬ 
dent  Insurance  Company,  Chicago, 
Ill.  I  know  it  was  a  limited  policy 
and  only  cost  $2.00,  but  why  throw 
away  more  money  to  them  if  they 
try  to  pay  off  with  excuses?  I  was 
thrown  from  a  horse  and  received  a 
double  fracture  of  my  wrist  over  a 
year  ago.  After  writing  back  and 
forth  they  claim  their  policy  covers 
being  kicked  by  a  horse  or  crushed 
and  bitten.  I  had  a  $42  doctor  bill 
and  lost  $300  for  the  four  months  I 
was  unable  to  work.  I  still  cannot  do 
heavy  work,  as  my  wrist  bothers  me. 
The  policy  reads  $25  per  week  for  10 
weeks.  I  had  paid  my  premiums 
promptly.  They  sent  me  $25  toward 
the  doctor  bill.  Would  consider  any 
decent  settlement,  but  feel  I  should 
get  full  amount.  Thank  you  for  any¬ 
thing  you  can  do.  w.  b.  w. 

New  York 

The  company  states  falling  from  a 
horse  when  a  saddle  slips  is  not  a 
subject  for  weekly  benefit  and  that 
the  particular  section  applicable  to 
this  accident  reads  in  part:  "being 
kicked,  bitten  or  crushed  by  a  horse 
or  mule.”  They  add  that  "getting  off 
a  horse  does  not  come  within  this 
provision.”  This  is  the  catch  in 
limited  policies.  The  company  lives 
up  to  the  letter  of  the  policy,  but  a 
straight  accident  policy  is  of  more 
help  in  the  long  run.  Our  letters 
were  ignored  by  the  North  American 
Accident  Insurance  Company. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN. 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY-BACK” 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


4  STOP  PIPE  LEAKS 

A  with  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement.  For  over 
A  50  yeara  a  homo  repair  atandby  for  stopping 
Bteam,  water,  oil  and  gaa  leak#  in  bollera,  furnaces, 
tanks,  stores,  etc.  and  for  tightening  loose  parts. 
Get  a  l-%  oz..  7  oz.,  1  lb.  or  larger  tin  at  your 
hardware  store  and  keep  it  bandy. 

FP  E*  C  40-page 

&  Repair  Handbook 

Shows  many  useful  repairs  you  can 
easily  make  around  the  house  and  on 
tke  car.  170  pictures.  Write  NOW 
for  your  free  copy. 

SM00TH-0N  MFC.  CO..  Dept.  39 

570  Communipaw  Are.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.J. 

.*•!*  SMOOTH  ON 

(the  iron  repair  cement  of  many  uses 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY 

MANUFACTURERS 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Bel  Air,  Maryland _ 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 
UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,C-1121,  Unadilla,  N.Y. 


Split  Big  Logs 

thin  Eetdy  Way 


TrPTTT|lu,l:T»lii 


Easier  A  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodlot  than  axe-splitting  In  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang— it  splits  Firewood  at 
tOo  s  cord, Posts,  Pulp  Wood, etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  15  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
plus  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE 
THE  THUNDERBOLT  COMPANY 
Dspt.  N25  IS  Dookor  St.,  Buffalo  IB,  N.  Y 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 


steel  ;and  aluminum  garages 

LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhers 
Eaeily  Erected 

• 

Stall  Buildings  for  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
3Cf  ?nd  St..  Hsckeneatk.  N.  J. 


JOHN  COOPER  CO. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  you’ll  set 
a  quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See, 
guarantee  editorial  page.  :  :  ’  | 
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ttf  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


Fall  and  Winter  Hatches 

Seasonal  variation  in  egg  pro¬ 
duction  is  a  fact  still  to  be  reckoned 
with,  despite  the  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  the  breeding  and 
management  of  fowls.  Years  ago 
winter  eggs  were  a  real  luxury, 
principally  because  the  old  hens  were 
in  a  molt  and  the  new  pullets  were 
not  mature  enough  to  be  laying.  With 
chicks  hatched  under  hens,  the 
months  of  May  and  June  represented 
the  hatching  dates  and,  since  growth 
was  slow  in  the  warm  weather  of  the 
Summer,  the  pullets  did  not  attain 
full  maturity  until  November  or 
December.  Artificial  light  was  not 
a  common  practice,  so  the  pullets 
were  held  back  because  of  the  short 
days  even  though  they  were  just 
about  full  grown  in  midwinter. 

Actually  these  pullets  really  did 
not  get  into  the  swing  of  egg  produc¬ 
tion  until  the  days  started  to  length¬ 
en.  But,  as  the  saying  goes,  “When 
the  days  begin  to  lengthen,  the  cold 
begins  to  strengthen.”  The  longer 
days  started  production  but  the  cold 
weather  was  an  inhibiting  factor;  so, 
all  in  all,  the  pullet  of  1900  had  a 
hard  time  of  it  before  she  really 
started  to  exhibit  her  prowess.  As  a 
result,  she  really  produced  eggs  in 
the  Spring  at  a  remarkable  rate, 
judging  by  records  that  have  been 
preserved. 

Our  modern  pullet  outlays  her  an¬ 
cestors  over  the  whole  year’s  time 
but  she  does  not  exceed  them  in  the 
spring  months.  Without  doubt  she 
would,  if  hatched  in  June  and 
brought  up  under  the  methods  of 
50  years  ago.  However,  while  we 
have  made  many  changes  in  our 
management  methods,  the  flocks  of 
today  still  do  not  give  us  an  even 
production  throughout  the  year  and 
we  have  a  shortage  of  market  eggs 
in  the  late  Summer  and  Fall.  How 
to  avoid  this  or,  rather,  how  to 
manage  the  farm  flock  so  as  to  get 
more  eggs  in  the  Summer  and  Fall, 
has  been  and  still  is  a  good  practical 
problem,  for  that  is  when  eggs  are 
highest  in  price  and  most  profitable. 

One  suggestion  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  situation  has  been  to 
rear  some  pullets  from  a  late  fall  or 
midwinter  hatch,  so  that  they  would 
•come  into  egg  production  about  May 
or  June  when  the  spring  hatched 
pullets  were  starting  to  drop  off  in 
production.  In  practice,  this  works 
out  quite  well  and  pullets  hatched 
in  late  Fall  will  provide  an  egg 
supply  the  following  Summer  to  help 
bolster  the  loss  in  eggs  from  pullets 
of  a  spring  hatch  that  are  going  out 
of  production.  One  trouble  with  this 
is  the  fact  that  the  young  pullets  are 
producing  small  eggs,  but  this  is  not 
too  objectionable.  In  fact,  for  one 
who  is  retailing  eggs,  there  is  some 
advantage  in  having  a  flock  of  new 
pullets  coming  in  at  a  season  when 
egg  prices  are  going  up,  as  some  con¬ 
sumers  prefer  to  have  the  smaller 
eggs  at  a  lower  price.  Spring  hatched 
pullets  bred  for  egg  size  would  be 
producing  80  or  90  per  cent  of  large 
eggs  in  the  Summer  at  the  close  of 
their  laying  year.  From  such  a  flock 
one  would  not  obtain  any  reasonable 
supply  of  the  lower  grade  eggs  by 
size. 

One  difficulty  with  midwinter 
hatched  pullets  lies  in  their  tendency 
to  go  into  a  molt  after  about  six 
months  of  egg  production  and  this 
might  as  well  be  expected.  Such 
birds  really  serve  as  a  short-time 
fill-in  to  keep  the  egg  supply  up  over 
a  relatively  short  period  rather  than 
an  all-year  ’round  layer.  For  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  the  April  or  May  hatched 
pullet  is  still  the  best  bird  to  rear, 
using  the  off-season  birds  for  •  only 
the  relatively  short  time. 

One  who  produces  eggs  for  the 
hatchery  man  may  find  the  Fall  and 
Winter  pullet  a  distinct  advantage 
because  these  young  birds  will  be 
coming  into  full  lay  at  the  season 
when  hatching  eggs  will  begin  to  get 
scarce;  then  again,  the  hatching 
quality  of  the  eggs  from  these  young¬ 
er  pullets  may  be  better  than  from 
the  older  stock.  Small  eggs  are  not 
any  great  disadvantage  to  the 
hatcheryman,  within  limitations  of 
course. 

The  maturity  of  fall  hatched  pul¬ 
lets  generally  surprises  those  who 
rear  them  for  the  first  time,  chiefly 
because  confinement  rearing  is  usu¬ 
ally  practiced;  this  hastens  the  ma- 
.  turity  of  pullets  of  any  hatch.  Cool 
weather  also  promotes  rapid  growth. 
With  early  maturity,  the  egg  size 
problem  becomes  more  acute,  result¬ 
ing  in  a  higher  percentage  of  smaller 


eggs.  A  recent  report  from  the  New 
Hampshire  Experiment  Station  indi¬ 
cates  that  the  use  of  all-night  light 
in  the  brooder  house  will  cause  a 
delay  in  sexual  maturity  of  fall 
hatched  pullets,  with  a  resulting  im¬ 
provement  in  egg  size.  This  is  an 
interesting  approach  and  one  open 
for  more  research.  C.  S.  Platt 


Wet  Litter  in  Poultry 
Houses 

Wet  litter  exists  as  a  winter  prob¬ 
lem  on  a  great  many  poultry  farms. 
It  is  an  expensive  poultry  problem,  be¬ 
cause  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  producing 
poultry  products.  In  order  to  elimin¬ 
ate  the  trouble,  careful  analysis  and 
evaluation,  coupled  with  trial  and 
error  are  necessary. 

In  eliminating  wet  litter  the  first 
consideration  is  a  check  on  floor  con¬ 
struction.  Sometimes  poultry  house 
floors  were  .  laid  before  adequate 
drainage  was  provided.  In  new  con¬ 
struction  this  can  be  avoided  by 
excavating  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight 
inches  and  filling  in  with  stone  or 
coarse  gravel.  In  extremely  low  areas 
or  on  soil  that  is  heavy,  it  may  be 
advisable  to  seal  the  top  layer  of 
stone  before  laying  the  concrete.  Tar, 
asphalt  or  asphalt-saturated  paper 
may  be  used  to  seal  the  floor. 

In  a  case  where  the  floor  is  al¬ 
ready  laid  and  litter  becomes  wet 
from  moisture  which  comes  up 
through  the  floor  by  capillary  action, 
a  refinishing  job  is  indicated.  This 
can  be  done  by  cleaning  the  floor 
and  then  covering  it  with  a  layer  of 
35-pound  (or  heavier)  felt.  The  laps 
should  be  sealed  with  tar  to  prevent 
water  from  seeping  through.  Place 
a  new  layer  of  concrete  at  least  one- 
inch  thick  on  top  of  the  felt  paper. 

If  this  suggestion  does  not  seem 
advisable,  an  alternate  plan  is  to  dig 
a  trench  around  the  foundation  and 
install  a  tile  drainage  system. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

K»t«  of  advertising  in  thi*  department  20c  pet 
word.  Including  name  and  addxeie,  each  lnaar- 
tlon,  parable  In  advance.  When  box  number  la 
used,  figure  five  word*  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  most  reach  ns  Tnesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  ot  date  ol  issne. 

This  department  Is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


Hf 

STOCK  FARM 

on  Long  Island 

is  looking  for  a  good  all-around 
farm  and  stock  man  who  likes 
the  work  —  wants  to  do  a  job  — 
and  has  done  a  job  before. 
Please  send  details  of  self  and 
and  family,  to:  — 

H.  ISBRANDTSEN 

42  Broadway,  New  York  City 

SINGLE  men  to  work  as  driver-salesmen  on  retail 
milk  routes.  Routes  well  established  in  rapidly 
expanding  area,  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  new 
business.  Dairy  has  well  established  reputation  for 
high  quality  milk  and  dairy  products.  Salary  based 
on  commission,  high  earnings  for  steady  workers. 
High  pressure  salesmanship  not  required.  Board, 
room  and  laundry  available  on  the  farm.  (Married 
men  may  apply,  but  must  find  own  housing).  Write 
to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  In  letter  give  age,  general  experience,  at  least 
three  references  as  to  character  and  working  ability. 


SINGLE  men  to  work  in  milk  pasturizing  plant. 

Modern  equipment,  good  working  conditions,  one 
day  off  each  week.  Room,  board  and  laundry  furnished, 
also  some  working  clothes.  Specific  dairy  experience 
not  required.  $125  per  month  to  start,  with  salary 
increases  as  soon  as  ability  demonstrated  to  be 
satisfactory.  Write  to  H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  In  answer  give  age, 
general  experience,  three  references  as  to  character 
and  working  ability. 


REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2, 484 -$8,17 4.  Inquire 
R  Q.  Wearae,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wasaale 
State  School,  Wassale,  N.  T. 


MACHINE  milkers,  tingle  and  married  men:  60 
cows;  $160  per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Apart¬ 
ments  available  for  married  men.  Bam  men.  $85 
per  month  plus  room  and  board.  Write  Tuscan  Dairy 
Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union  Ave.,  Union,  N.  J. 

_ n 

HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants, 
$2568  per  year,  lees  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  Q.  Weame,  Sr.  Director,  Wassaic 
State  School,  Wassale.  N.  Y. _ 

GARDENER-Farmer:  Single  man,  experienced  garden¬ 
ing,  general  farm  work,  poultry,  etc.  Small  country 
estate,  near  city.  Board  himself  in  private  cottage 
with  full  accommodations.  Permanent  position.  Salary 
open.  Write  stating  employment  last  10  years.  BOX 
6904,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J, _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). _ 

WANTED:  Barn  man.  Machine  milker  preferred  but 
will  teach.  Forty  hour  week,  annual  vacation  with 
pay,  sick  leave  and  retirement  benefits.  Single  man 
preferred.  Write  Farm  Superintendent,  University  of 
Massachusetts,  Amherst,  Mass. 


DAIRYMEN  positions  available  at  $150  per  month 
and  full  maintenance  (no  family  quarters)  ;  5-day, 
40-hour  week;  24  working  days  off  with  pay  yearly; 
permanent  with  no  lay-off;  only  federal  withholding 
tax.  Also,  other  farm  jobs  up  to  $170  plus  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  8:30  a.  m.  to  3:00  p.  m., 
Monday  through  Friday;  Personnel  Department,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  (near  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.). _ 

COOK  housewOrker  for  elderly  couple;  Old  Brookville, 
L.  I.  State  qualifications,  references.  BOX  82, 
Glen  Head  P.  O.  New  York. _ 

REFINED  woman,  practical  nurse,  companion  for 
elderly  semi-invalid  Old  Brookville,  L.  I.  Give 
references  and  qualifications.  P.  O.  BOX  82,  Glen 
Head,  N,  Y. _ 

FARM  Couple:  To  live  and  work  on  small  country 
estate-farm.  Ideal  for  couple  who  desire  happy 
home  and  pleasant  surroundings.  Husband  must  be 
experienced  general  farming  and  poultry.  Know  how 
to  drive  a  car.  Complete  modern  house  with  all 
accommodations.  Permanent  job  for  right  couple.  Re¬ 
ply  giving  experience;  age,  salary  desired.  BOX  6903, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

HELP  Wanted:  Single  man,  draft  exempt,  for  relief 
man  with  Guernsey  herd,  must  be  good  hand  and 
machine  milker,  good  habits.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Please  send  references,  full  de¬ 
tails,  first  letter.  Dunwalke  Farm,  Inc.  J.  T. 
Christian,  Mgr,,  Far  Hills,  N.  J. _ 

SOMEONE  to  operate  beef  farm  in  central  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Good  proposition.  State  age,  experience, 
number  in  family.  Write  E.  E.  Schmick,  Elmira, 
New  York. _ 

PORTER:  50-60.  Must  have  good  reference.  Room  and 
board,  $150  month.  Send  photo.  Sundays  off.  Joseph 
A.  Repp,  Maywood  Inn  Ree,  Farmingdale,  L.  I., 
N.  Y. _ 

MARRIED  single  man  to  work  on  mink  farm.  Must 
have  good  qualities  and  willing  to  learn.  Two 
furnished  rooms  and  bath.  Pindale  Fur  Farm,  Mill- 
villo.  New  Jersey.  _ 

STEADY  job  in  Miami  for  girl  under  30;  must  be 
5  ft.  7  in.  tali,  strong,  companion  and  care  for 
young  active  semi-invalid  lady;  $35  a  week,  room, 
board.  Send  picture,  full  details  first  letter.  Newman, 
1925  Meridian  Ave.,  Miami  Beach,  Florida. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  modernized  farm'  home, 
gentleman,  two  sons  10  and  12,  Emery  Owens, 
Farmersville,  New  York. _ 

WANTED:  Farmer-gardener  to  work  on  100  acre 
fully  mechanized  farm  estate  in  northern  New 
Jersey.  Completely  modern  house  available  including 
television.  Write  BOX  6900,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
SINGLE  man  for  general  work  on  modern  dairy  farm. 

Also  man  for  inside  barn  work  only.  Reply  P.  O. 
Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I„  N.  Y. _ 

CARETAKER:  Handyman  and  groundsman,  year 
round  work  in  childrens’  camp  in  Putnam  County, 
New  York.  Work  consists  of  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  buildings,  grounds  and  equipment.  Good  accommo¬ 
dation  for  single  man  or  coupie.  Give  experience,  age, 
salary  desired.  BOX  6906,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Single  man.  any  age  to  assist  with  farm 
chores.  Must  be  sober  and  trustworthy.  S.  B. 
Crissey,  R.  D.  2,  Sussex,  New  Jersey. _ 

COMPETENT  woman  for  general  work  in  nursing 
home.  Located  in  the  heart  of  small  city.  Board, 
room,  laundry  plus  $25  per  week.  Pleasant  sur¬ 
roundings.  Time  off.  Write  to  Mrs.  Vivian  Wakefield, 
26  Lincoln  Ave.,  Cortland,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEMOTHER,  who  understands  children  and 
their  needs,  wanted  for  a  group  of  school  age 
children  in  training  program.  Congenial  working 
conditions.  Steady  position  for  right  person.  Board, 
room  and  good  salary.  Apply  to  Peter  Jensen, 
Superintendent,  Wyndham  Lawn  Home  for  Children, 
Lockport,  New  York. _ 

WOMAN :  Assist  in  care  of  five  rooms,  two  year  old 
child;  good  home,  good  salary.  Mrs.  S.  Appelbaum, 
175  Chestnut  St.,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted:  Single  man,  able  to  milk,  for  general 
dairy  farm  work.  Room  and  board  plus  good  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Oakeside  Farm,  Boonton, 
New  Jersey.  8-2393-J. _ 

HOUSEKEEPER:  Small  family,  pleasant  work  every 
modern  convenience.  Own  room.  $100  month.  Mrs. 
Irving  Siegel,  141  East  Main,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 
Phone  38273. _ • _ 

TEST  cow  milker  three  times  daily  by  machine; 

one  of  the  finest  pur§  bred  Jersey  herds.  BOX  6907, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARMER:  Single.  Farm  estate  60  miles  from 

N.  Y.  C.  Experience  in  live  stock  as  well  as  poul- 
try,  29  W.  34. h  N.  Y.  C.  3d  floor. _ 

WORKING  Manager:  200  acre  apple  orchard,  knowl¬ 

edge  machinery  essential.  BOX  6908,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

LICENSED  Nurse,  $85  for  40-hour  week,  plus  main¬ 

tenance.  Andersen  Nursing  Home,  Jeffersonville, 
New  York.  _ 

WANTED:  Two  women  to  work  as  waitresses,  ex¬ 

perience  not  necessary.  Private  room,  meals  and 
laundry.  Paid  vacations  plus  $85  a  month.  Apply 
by  writing  R.  H.  Blair,  Manager,  Ward  Homestead, 
Maplewood,  New  Jersey. _ 

COUPLE  in  home  with  two  children ;  woman  for 

cooking,  general  housework;  man,  serving,  out¬ 
side  work,  heavy  cleaning.  Private  bedroom,  sitting 
room,  bath,  .  television.  References  necessary.  State 
salary^  P.  O.  BOX  1089,  Springfield,  Mass. _ 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. _ _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  running  gentlemen’s 

home.  John  D.  Sica,  Box  726,  Retsof,  New  York. 
WOMAN  who  wants  pleasant,  permanent  home  as 
member  of  artist  family.  Must  like  children,  help 
with  house.  Private  room,  small  salary.  References. 
BOX  6912,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

TO  elderly  person  (or  couple)  not  needing  salary : 

friendly,  comfortable  home  exchange  household 
duties,  five  hours  daily.  Pinetops,  Briarcliff  Manor, 
New  York. 

GIRL:  21-45.  Housecleaning,  help  with  cooking,  like 
children.  Must  be  healthy  and  strong.  Can  do 
hard  work.  BOX  6911,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


SITUATION  WANTED 


TWICE-born  Christian,  35,  responsible,  refined,  capa¬ 
ble  homemaker.  Drive.  Go  anywhere.  References. 
48  Jones  Road,  Revere,  Mass. 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger’s  Em- 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 
CARETAKER,  mechanic,  good  references,  BOX  6901, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FARM  manager,  caretaker,  married,  able  assume  full 
charge  farm  estate  including  maintenance.  Top  ex- 
perience.  John  Mercer,  Pacific  Ave.,  Nanuet,  N.  Y. 
FINE  all-around  mechanic,  building,  mechanical 
equipment  maintenance,  all  tools,  conscientious,  de¬ 
pendable,  good  health,  character,  no  smoking,  drink¬ 
ing,  married.  BOX  6915,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
NURSE:  Nights,  $42,  Diet  cook.  JErome  8-3403. 
MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  6844,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 

FOR  Rent:  Modern  fruit  market  on  main  highway 
near  Philadelphia.  Plenty  of  refrigeration,  oil 
heat,  also  adjoining  market  goes  with  it,  doing  big 
buisness;  open  year  round.  Angelo  Ranoldo,  Marlton 
Pike,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. _ i _ 

FARM  for  sale:  Waterfront  farm,  166  acres,  120  till¬ 
able,  has  three  stories  house  with  10  rooms  and 
two  baths  and  two  nice  tenant  houses.  Good  beef 
farm.  On  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland.  Sell  for 
$68,500,  BOX  6909,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Large  dairy  farm,  Delaware  County,  New 
York  with  or  without  equipment;  long  term  con- 
tract.  BOX  6910,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

FINGER  LAKE  region:  Suitable  for  poultry  farm,  40 
acres,  8-room  house,  electric,  new  bath  room  and 
kitchen  plumbing,  telephone  available;  main  road  to 
Watkins  Glen;  $2,500  cash;  balance  $3,000  on  i% 
mortgage.  Aarons,  R.  D.  1,  Watkins  Glen,  N.  Y. 
107%  ACRES:  Vegetables  and  poultry,  dairy  barn, 
garages.  9-room  modern  house  $25,000.  Stanley 
Panek,  Clermont,  New  York. 
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WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property, 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W,  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. _ _ 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware. 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor,  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Pennsylvania  dairy,  poultry,  general  or  animal 
farm  bargains,  write  for  new  catalog.  Address: 
Koehler-Marvln  Realty  Associates,  Inc.,  Bartonsvills, 
Pa.,  or  Phone:  Stroudsburg  3491-J-4. _ 

EQUIPPED  Master  Dairy  Farm:  Developed  by  a 
master  farmer  and  his  family  for  over  38  years.  A 
remarkable  property  that  has  everything  you  have 
ever  wanted.  Here  are  the  highlights:  290  acres,  250 
in  productive  workland;  125  head  (65  registered 
Holsteins),  100  milk  cows.  Herd  sire  honorable 
mention  All  American  Soverign  Rag  Apple  Rex  No. 
1,001,986.  $50,000  annual  income  ($3,500  monthly 

milk  check,  balance  sale  of  stock).  Two  complete 
sets  of  very  modem  buildings.  Best  northeastern  Ohio 
location  and  markets.  Level,  well  drained  land. 
100%  grassland  program.  Best  and  complete  set  of 
modern  tools.  Excellent  water  and  fences.  A  beauti¬ 
ful  farm.  We  have  a  complete  description,  inventory 
and  pictures  of  this  property.  The  price  of  this  very 
productive  and  established  farm  is  $125,000.  The 
owners  have  a  very  good  reason  for  selling  and  you 
will  not  have  another  opportunity  like  this  for  a 
long  time.  One  of  the  finest  dairy  herds  in  Ohio. 
If  you  can  handle  an  operation  like  this,  consult 
Mr.  Stern  at  The  Miller  Realty  Co.,  Geneva,  Ohio. 
Phone  5505. _ _ 

PROFITABLE  broiler,  hog  or  rabbit-raising,  re¬ 
liably  financed  here.  Local  top -price  market  for  live 
produce.  No  drouths,  no  floods,  mild  winters,  cool 
summers.  Address  Green  Pastures,  Ozone,  Arkansas. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  1950  10-room  attractive 
Colonial  home,  black  road,  insulated,  oil  heat, 
sundeck,  fireplace,  two  baths;  just  reduced,  $22,500. 
With  pear,  peach  and  plum  orchards  $27,500.  Owner. 
BOX  6902,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ _ 

SOIL  service  business,  Townsend,  Mass.,  for  sale; 

$15,000.  Well  advertised  fertilizer  business  w-ith 
over  2,500  reorder  customers.  Write  or  call  on  Mr. 
Daly,  Soilservice,  Townsend,  Mass. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Old  7 -room  house,  needs  repairs,  half  acre; 

$7,000;  $1,000  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick,  N.  Y. 
96'  ACRE  Northern  Chautauqua  County  fruit  farm. 

Excellent  production,  abundance  of  spring  water. 
Good  markets.  Farm  has  been  in  the  family  75  years. 
Located  on  state  highway.  B.  A.  Merritt,  Sheridan, 
New  York, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Central  New  Hampshire,  Route  11.  A  9- 
room  house,  barn,  two  acres  land,  brook;  $3,000. 
BOX  55,  Pittsfield,  Mass. _ 

WANTED  to  buy  farm  or  summer  home,  around  150 
miles  from  New  York  City.  William  de  Francesco, 
34  Gaffney  PL,  Yonkers,  N,  Y, _ 

9-K  HIGHWAY,  10  acres,  custom  built  7-room  and 
bath  home,  all  improvements,  2-year  2-car  garage 
price  $15,000,  Damoretcki,  Greenfield  Center,  N.  Y. 
OWNER  will  divide;  remodel  large  stone  country 
home.  Share  with  responsible  couple  or  small 
family,  acreage.  Reasonable.  45  miles  from  N.  Y.  C. 
BOX  6914,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

STORAGE  place  for  11  rooms  furniture.  Also  living 
quarters.  JErome  8-3403. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pail  $2.90:  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs. 
$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7.50 
express  paid.  Harry  T,  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 
AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery, 

Katonah,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest.  Five 
lbs.  $1.35;  6-5  lb.  $7.38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6-5  lb.  $660.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pail.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. _ 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2(4  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. _ 

NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.00  gallon 
(prepaid,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar, 
$1.15  pound.  P.  A.  Reynolds,  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 
Falls,  N.  Y. _ 

NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.50 
postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid;  Fall  Flower 
honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovia,  New  York, _ 

HONEY:  White  clover,  80  pounds  $8.75.  Autumn 
flower  $7.50,  J,  G.  Burtis,  Marietta,  N.  Y. 
HONEY:  North  Country  clover!  A  rare  and  spicy 
blend  just  as  the  bees  gathered  it.  Special  three 
pound  package  $1.30  postpaid  third  zone.  Thousand 
Islands  Apiaries,  Clayton,  New  York. _ 

HUDSON  VALLEY  Apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland, 
Baldwin,  Northern  Spy,  Red  Delicious,  Golden 
Delicious,  Rome ;  any  variety  or  a  combination  of 
any  two  varieties  %  bushel  $2.50.  Bushel,  crate  or 
carton  $4.50.  Postpaid  second  zone.  Sunny  Ridge 
Farm,  Highland,  N.  Y. _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges,  $2.50  per  bushel  tangerines,  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C. 

Van  Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Fla. 
GIVE  Famous  Indian  River  tree-ripened  fruit.  Buy 
deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
pound  each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
honey  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings  with 
your  gift  card.  Deluxe  55-pound  basket  $8.50,  90- 
pound  box  $12.50.  Our  very  best  oranges,  grapefruit, 
tangerines  assorted  as  specified.  Bushel  55  pounds 
$5.95  box  90  pounds  $8.95.  Express  prepaid  east  of 
Mississippi.  Add  15%  West.  Ingram  Groves,  Box 
15  RN,  Rockledge,  Florida. 

HICKORYNUT  Meats:  Hand  picked.  Pound  $2.00; 

two  pounds  $3.95;  five  pounds  $9.50.  prepaid.  In 

the  shell  25  pounds  not  prepaid  $3.50  50  pound3 

$6,50,  R.  L.  Harman,  Wellville,  Pa, _ 

A  SUGGESTION  for  Christmas:  A  fancy  bushel  of 
beautiful  oranges  and  grapefruit  from  the  Indian 
River  sect!  on  of  Florida.  Decorated  for  the  holidays, 
and  including  two  kinds  of  citrus  marmalade,  guava 
jelly,  kumquarts,  tangerines,  and  the  new  taste 
sensation  of  the  nation  "Zombies”  (sold  only  in 

Florida).  Something  for  everybody  in  the  family. 

Order  early  to  assure  Christmas  deliivery.  $9.50  pre¬ 
paid  (East  of  Mississippi  River).  Indian  Head  Groves, 
Cocoa,  Florida. _ 

OLD  fashioned  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey:  5  lb. 

tin  $1.75;  5  lbs.  clover  $1.40.  Postpaid  4th  zone. 
Charles  Peet.  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y., 
offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  case* 
kept  confidential. _ 

MAN  desires  country  board  occasionally ;  private. 

Near  New  York.  State  details.  BOX  6905,  Rural 
New-Yorker, _ _ 

SCOVILLE  Rest  Home:  Ideal  place  for  pensioners 
or  vet.  Quiet,  clean,  good  food,  good  hunting  and 
fishing;  near  church.  $45  a  mo.  and  up.  In  Potter 
County.  Scoville  Rest  Home,  Box  114,  Genesee,  Pa. 

MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORFUL  hand  loomed  rag  rugs,  stair,  kitchen 
carpets.  Price  list.  John  Roman,  531  West  First 
St.,  Hazleton,  Penna. _ 

PINEAPPLE  pincushions  $1.00,  all  colors.  Crocheted 
chair  sets,  aprons,  gifts.  Veva  Ladd,  Northfield, 
Vermont. _ 

ALLIS -CHALMERS  Diesel  bulldozer,  model  HD-7-W 
with  8-in.  blade,  condition  like  new.  Make  offer. 
Also  Caterpiller  Crawler,  $175,  no  blade.  J.  R. 
Nelson,  Croton-on-Hudson,  N,  Y, _ 

FOR  Sale:  Farmall  A  tractor,  plows,  discs,  culti¬ 
vator,  mower,  post  hole  digger  and  No.  5  ensilage 
chopper.  A.  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York, _ 

BABY  Sets,  mittens,  doilies,  knitted  dolls,  corsages, 
handmade.  Reasonable.  R.  Laramee,  P.  O.  Box  1072, 
Troy,  N.  Y.- 


You  cut  milking  time  in  HALF 
with  a  McCormick  Parlor  Milker 


McCormick  parlor  milkers  pipe  milk  from  cow  to  can  faster,  easier, 
at  less  cost.  Consider  these  8  advantages: 

1.  Save  time— milk  more  cows  with  the  time  saved. 

2.  Save  manpower— many  dairymen  save  on  help  by  one  or  two  men. 

3.  No  lifting  or  carrying  heavy  milk  cans;  no  hand  straining. 

4.  Less  investment  needed  in  buildings  and  equipment  than  with 
stanchion-type  installations. 

5.  Easy  to  install.  6.  Easy  to  operate.  7.  Easy  to  clean. 

8.  Cleaner,  more  sanitary  milk;  lower  bacteria  count. 

Ask  your  IH  dealer  for  full  details  about  McCormick  parlor  milkers 


4  models  to  fit  any  stall  arrangement 


Low-cost,  simple  design.  The  W-2  McCormick  parlor  milker 
is  easy  to  install.  Ideal  for  herds  of  5  to  25  cows.  One  man  can 
milk  15  to  25  cows  an  hour.  Requires  only  8  x  12-foot  space. 
Additional  stalls  can  be  added  for  larger  herds. 


Easiest  set-up  is  this  walk-through,  pit-type  WP-2  McCormick 
parlor  milker.  Operator  works  in  30-inch  pit,  flanked  by  two 
stalls.  Milks  15  to  20  cows  an  hour.  Requires  no  stooping. 
Parlor  may  be  enlarged  to  four,  six  or  more  stalls. 


Labor  saver— that’s  the  UP-3  McCormick  parlor  milker.  One 
man  can  milk  three  cows  at  one  time.  Recommended  for  one- 
man  milking  of  herds  of  10  to  40  cows.  Milks  20  to  30  cows 
an  hour.  Never  more  than  three  steps  from  any  milking  unit. 
Five-stall  parlor  unit  may  be  installed. 


For  long,  narrow  space.  Ideal  installation  for  most  dairy 
barns.  It’s  the  P-£  in-line  McCormick  parlor  milker.  One  man 
milks  15  to  25  cows  an  hour.  Additional  stalls  may  be  added 
for  larger  herds.  Operator  controls  all  gates  and  doors  on  all 
parlor  units  from  his  working  space. 


More  than  5,400  IH  dealers  are  always  ready  to  give  you  complete 
IH  5-Star  Service  on  your  International  Harvester  dairy  equipment. 

INTERHATIONAL  HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use  —  McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmali  Tractors  ... 

Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  ,  . .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers— General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


See  your  IH  dealer  for  all 
your  dairy  equipment 
needs .  .  . 


McCormick 
Pail  Milkers 


Safe,  gentle  action  of  weighted 
teat  cups  promotes  cow  coopera¬ 
tion.  faster  milking  and  more  milk 
With  no  rough  tugging. 


New  Separator 
Washes  Itself! 

New  McCormick  cream  separator 
flushes,  power  washes,  sterilizes 
and  dries  itself  in  3  minutes;  elim¬ 
inates  hand  washing  drudgeryl 


t 

New  Triple-Action 
IH  Milk  Cooler 

Cools  milk  to  50°F,  in  less  than 
on  hour  twice  daily  with  Triple- 
Action  chilling;  (1)  NEW  ice  bank 
control;  (2)  NEW  agitator  control; 
(3)  NEW  refrigerating  unit  with 
5-year  warranty. 
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Orchard  Planning  and  Pruning 

- - - -  By  C.  W.  Ellenwood  - 


ECEMBER  and  January  are  fre¬ 
quently  looked  upon  as  slack 
months  in  orchard  work. 
While  to  a  certain  degree  this 
is  true,  this  particular  season 
is  nevertheless  an  extremely 


for  a  mechanically  minded  fruit  grower  to 
assemble  his  own  power  pruner,  using  some 
of  the  equipment  he  already  has.  Incidentally, 
it  is  remarkable  how  power  pruners  can 
glamorize  a  tough  job. 


new  gadgets  just  because  they  work  well.  We 
have  seen  a  couple  of  orchards  equipped  with 
brush  cutters  homemade  from  ensilage  cutters. 

Pruning  is  a  job  for  the  good  days  all  Win¬ 
ter  but,  when  a  fellow  has  to  bundle  up  too 


is  nevertneiess  an  Brush  cutters  reduce  the  labor  of  brush  much  to  keep  from  getting  cold,  it  is  too  cold 

valuable  period 'for  at  least  planning  orchard  disposal  but,  except  for  large  operations,  they  to  prune.  However,  we  do  not  want  to  imply 

activity  There  is  usually  more  time  for  plan-  are  still  expensive.  One  hesitates  to  suggest  that  pruning  can  be  done  only  in  the  Winter, 
activity,  niacw  u.ucu  ^  Sometimes  there  is  more  time  in 

mng  now  than  dunng  the  _  _ _ _ .J% .......  ...  w  late  Spring  or  even  in  early 

growing  season.  *  ,ffl  1“rn  ^ 

Come  December;  and  all  the 


production  problems  of  1951  be¬ 
gin  to  fade  from  memory.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  apple  grow¬ 
er  this  year,  for  the  marketing' 
problems  now  loom  large.  Some  of 
the  marketing  problems  have 
been  made  greater  because  of 
failure  to  cope  with  production 
problems  of  the  last  growing  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  such  a  common  obser¬ 
vation — that  our  fruit  trees  are 
allowed  to  produce  too  many  cider 
or  cull  apples,  that  one  dislikes 
even  to  mention  it. 

Lack  of  Pruning 

Lack  of  pruning  is  an  important 
contributing  factor  in  making  cull 
apples.  When  you  think  about 
pruning,  you  have  to  think  about 
labor.  This  leads  us  to  say  that 
there  is  a  lot  of  merit  about  mak- 


Summer. 

New  Varieties 

So  long  as  nursery  catalogs  are 
printed,  browsing  through  them 
provides  a  good  indoor  winter 
sport.  Not  too  many  years  ago  the 
power  of  imagination  of  the  com¬ 
posers  and  illustrators  of  these 
catalogs  was  really  remarkable. 
Nowadays  the  illustrations  are 
more  nearly  accurate  and  the  de¬ 
scriptions  more  reliable.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  you  intend  to  plant 
trees  or  not,  we  believe  all  fruit 
growers  should  keep  up  on  new 
variety  development. 

There  is  a  growing  list  of  va¬ 
rieties  which  have  been  developed 
by  breeding  or  from  bud  sports. 
Many  of  the  State  experiment 
stations  have  had  breeding  pro¬ 
grams  for  many  years.  The  results 


there  is  a  lot  of  merit  about  ma  -  Power  pruners  reduce  the  time  of  pruning,  on  cuts  up  to  one  and  a  half  are  now  showing  up  in  several 
ing  heavy  cuts  and  removing  the  incheSj  hy  40  t0  60  per  cent.  This  tool  is  justified  for  orchards  of  15  to  20  new  varieties;  New  York,  Mis- 
unproductive  wood.  The  Michigan  acres  0r  larger.  .  j  Minnesota,  Ohio  and 

Station  has  aptly  called  it  thin 


wood  pruning.  Often  the  removal 
of  a  half  dozen  limbs  gets  rid  of  a 
lot  of  the  cull  producing  area; 
this  type  of  pruning  can  be  done 
quickly.  It  is  also  the  type  of 
pruning  that  can  be  more  readily 
understood  by  the  average  or¬ 
chard  worker  than  is  the  more 
detailed  shear  work.  What  we  are 
trying  to  emphasize  is  that  more 
ground  can  be  covered  by  this 
bulk  type  of  pruning.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  the  hazard  of 
winter  injury  to  the  wood  is  some¬ 
what  greater  where  heavy  cuts 
are  made  than  with  light  cutting. 

However,  it  is  the  total  amount 
of  pruning  which  results  in  dam¬ 
age  from  winter  injury,  rather 
than  the  character  of  the  pruning. 

We  have  seen  many  orchards, 
these  past  few  years,  where  a  lot 
of  improvement  could  be  made  in 
just  a  few  minutes  with  a  good 
pruning  saw  and  a  strong  arm.  Lack  of  pruning  contributes  largely  to  making  cull  apples.  Pruning  with 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  being  hand  powered  lopping  shears  is  especially  adapted  to  peach  pruning  and 

too  particular  about  the  cuts  made  *or  young  apple  trees ' 

and  the  length  of  the 
stubs.  We  know  some 
fruit  growers  who  will 
not  use  lopping  shears 
even  for  pruning  peaches 
because  they  cannot 
make  a  nice  cut.  The 
point  is  that  you  can  be 
making  a  lot  of  cuts 
with  the  loppers,  and 
that  is  something.  No 
orchard  practice  has 
been  more  neglected  in 
these  last  six  years  of 
high  priced  labor  than 
pruning.  If  it  is  a  case 
of  choosing  between  thin 
wood  pruning  and  no 
pruning,  I  will  vote  for 
the  former. 

Power  pruners  reduce 
the  time  of  pruning,  on 
cuts  up  to  one  and  a 
half  inches,  by  40  to  60 
per  cent.  This  is  justified 
for  orchards  of  15  or  20 
acres  or  larger.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  often  possible 


It  is  important  for  the  fruit  grower  to  keep  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  his  ousiness 
generally.  By  visiting  fellow  farmers  and  attending  meetings ,  such  as  this  held  last  year 
at  the  Mt.  Carmel  Station  in  Connecticut,  much  worthwhile  information  can  be  obta 
first  hand  that  helps  in  orchard  improvement  and  likewise  shows  how  operating  costs  m  y 

be  loivered. 


other  stations  have  introduced 
such  useful  varieties  as  Cortland, 
Melrose,  Grove,  Min- Jon  and 
Edgewood.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
the  new  varieties  now  listed 
which  have  resulted  from  pur¬ 
poseful  crosses,  and  there  are 
literally  dozens  of  bud  sports. 

The  peach  list  has  almost  com¬ 
pletely  changed  in  the  past  dozen 
years.  Of  course,  Elberta,  Belle  of 
Georgia  and  a  few  others  of  the 
good  old  ones  still  remain  on  most 
lists.  The  Michigan,  New  Jersey 
and  Vineland  Stations  and  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  turned  out  a  whole  host  of 
new  peach  varieties. 

Emphasis  is  now  being  placed 
on  what  makes  a  variety  valuable. 
Long  keeping  quality  of  the  apple 
is  not  quite  as  important  as  it 
once  was  because  of  improved  re¬ 
frigeration.  For  some  areas  the 
processing  characteristics  of  an 
apple  variety  have  assumed  great 
importance.  This  has  focused  new 
attention  on  York  Im¬ 
perial,  a  variety  not  very 
high  in  its  dessert  quali¬ 
ties.  Golden  Delicious 
has  had  a  struggle  in  red 
apple  markets,  but  it 
rates  high  for  process¬ 
ing.  These  two  varieties 
point  up  the  thought  we 
want  to  emphasize  here. 
The  choice  of  the  proper 
varieties  is  more  than 
ever  a  question  of  the 
potential  market,  and 
for  this  reason  the  best 
individual  study  a  grow¬ 
er  can  give  to  it  is  re¬ 
quired. 

It  may  be  all  well  and 
good  to  get  the  opinions 
of  those  of  us  who  are 
doing  *  research  work 
with  varieties,  but  the 
final  choice  must  be  the 
grower’s  own  personal, 
serious  business.  Grow 
what'  the  market  wants 
(Cont’d  on  Page  704) 
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The  strength  of  a  nation’s  agriculture 
depends  entirely  on  its  youth. 

That  the  American  youth  be  steered  in 
the  right  direction,  and  not  diverted  by 
the  inflated  notions  of  urban  living,  must 
be  the  goal  of  everyone  who  is  genuinely 
interested  in  the  nation’s  well-being. 

The  boys  and  girls,  pictured  here, 
4-H’ers  all,  appreciate  fully  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  proper  development  of 
their  “Head,  Heart,  Hands  and  Health,” 
in  competition  in  the  agricultural  arena. 


Mary  Sipperly  (18),  Tuscarora,  Livingston  Co.,N. 
Y.  Mary  Lou  won  first  in  the  4 -H  class  at  the  1951 
N.  Y.  State  Fair  with  this  Hampshire  ewe  lamb. 


oward  Morton  (12),  Wellsville,  Allegany  Co., 
Y.,  won  first  at  the  Allegany  Co.  Fair  in  the 
4-H  Holstein  classes  with  his  nice  heifer  calf. 


' 


Dorothy  Benedict  (14),  East  Meredith,  Delaware  Co.,  N.  Y.  Dorothy  wo 
grand  championship  honors  with  this  superior  female  in  the  4-H  Clu 
Jersey  Division  at  the  1951  New  York  State  Fair. 


Richard  Chase  (18),  No.  Berwick,  Maine,  with  his  16-month  old  Hereford 
which  was  judged  Grand  Champion  at  the  Fryeburg  (Maine)  Fair. 
The  1,140  pounds  sold  at  the  Baby  Beef  Auction  for  81  cents  a  pound. 


Ronald  Hey  wood  (16),  E.  Bethany,  Genesee  Co.,  N.  Y.  h 
won  many  prizes  with  his  good  Hampshires  at  both  the  Genes 
County  and  New  York  State  fairs. 


Farm  boys  receive  instruction  in  all  kinds  of  farm  machinery.  Here  Advisor 

Dave  Skolmck  (left)  is  giving  some  tips  on  tractor  maintenance  and  operation  to 
John  Bruno  ( center )  and  Don  Rheault,  both  of  Agawam,  Hampden  Co.,  Mass 


wm/ivtut 

pjgsv Subscription 

to  Better  Berries 
rplus  48  page  BERRY 
BOOK  &  1952  CATALOG 


Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these  two  important  publications  1 
Rend  now  (a  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  a  FREE  2  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
BETTER  BERRIES.  Better  Berries  is  devoted  to  Better 
Berry  culture,  containing  timely  hints  and  tips  for 
raising  all  kinds  of  berries. 


You  can  buy  with  confidence  from  Bayner 
Brothers  ...  for  over  25  years  our  plants  have 
been  noted  for  their  sturdy  growth  and  production! 
Get  our  prices  and  plant  early  for  best  results. 


All  the  leading  varieties  for  producing 
large  luscious  berries  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Strong  healthy  plants  ...  the 
best  quality  available. 


Evergreens 

A  wide  selection  of 
best  varieties  suitable 
decoration  or  group  pi 
ings.  All  listed  in  N 
'62  Catalog. 


Fruit  Trees 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear,  in"  all 
the  popular  varieties  that 
produce  luscious  fruit  and 
enhance  your  property.  Also, 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 


Every  lawn  should  have 
a  nut  tree,  excellent  for 
beauty  and  shade.  Enjoy 
large  luscious  health¬ 
ful  nuts. 


SALISBURY  50,  MARYLAND 
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fcSILlP 


Before  you  buy 
investigate 

“THE  MARTIN” 

The  strongest, 
most  rugged, 
long  life  silo,' 
built! 

0 

Guaranteed 
to  withstand 
the  high 
pressures  of 
grass  silage. 

Send  coupon 
or  write  for 
the  facts 
now! 


jUARTtM  STEEt  PRODUCTjS  CORPORATION 
1212  Longview  Ave„  Mansfield,  Ohio 

Send  facts  about  Martin 

Bldg.  □  Crib  or  Bin 

L  .  J 

Name - - — - 

Address  ■  —  ■  — .  . — 


NEW 
HULLESS 
SEED 

SEE  THIS  NEW  AMAZING  MUL¬ 
TIPLE  POD  HULLESS  OATS,  3  to  5 
kernels  to  pod — outyields  many  standard 
varieties.  Contact  us  at  once  on  this  new 
wonderful  hulless  oats.  Perfect  feed  for  poultry  and 
young  pigs.  Needed  on  every  farm.  Write  today  for 
yield  reports,  picture  facts  and  send  10jS  for  test  sample 
OR  30)i  for  EXTRA  LARGE  test  sample.  YOU 
WILL  BE  SURPRISED  AND  AMAZED. ,  Dept.  R 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY  (ORIGINAL)  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


jState. 


5203 


BLACKBOARDS 

FOR  EFFICIENT  DAIRYMEN! 

Practical,  convenient.  Use  oppo¬ 
site  side  for  lbs.  grain,  milk 
record,  year  born,  etc.  Washable, 
un-breakable,  dear  white  letters, 
inexpensive.  Save  this  ad. 

RECORD  BOARD  CO. 

Box  135,  Westfield,  Mass. 


WOOL  WANTED 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  BLANKETS  Write  for 
particulars.  SHIPPENSBURG  WOOLEN  MILL, 

P  SHIPPENSBURG,  PENNA. 


(Eljrtjstmas 

matr e  taty 
for 
Sou 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
ON  PAGE  730 


Rurpee 

ff r ^  TOMA 


Seed  Catalog 
FREE 


TOMATO 

The  biggest  smooth, 
round,  luscious,  scarlet 
tomatoes  you  ever  saw — 
thick-m  eated  , wond  erf ul! 
Often  over  1  lb.  each. 
Plants  grow  faster,  stur¬ 
dier — bear  heavier,  longer. 
Send  stamp  for  postage ,  and 
we’il  mail  10  Seeds  FREE! 
to  have  more  plants, 70  seeds  $1.* 
W.  ATLEIE. BURPEE  CO, 
429  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


FRUIT  TREES,  STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY 
AND  BLUEBERRY  PLANTS 


Winter  Care  of  House 
Plants 

There  is  no  denying  that  house 
plants  are  a  care  and,  in  some  cases, 
exacting  in  their  demands;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  they  generously .  re¬ 
ward  all  the  effort  bestowed  upon 
them,  brightening  our  winter  win¬ 
dows  and  enriching  our  lives  during 
the  long,  desolate  days  of  winter 
when  all  outdoors  is  bleak  and 
dreary. 

One  of  the  first  points  to  consider 
in  planning  the  windowsill  garden 
is  that  of  temperature;  light  also  is 
an  important  consideration.  Since 
indoor  plants  differ  widely  in  their 
requirements,  these  points  must  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  mind.  Remember, 
too,  that  plants^  should  not  be 
crowded  too  closely  together  or  too 
close  to  the  window  pane.  In  gener¬ 
al,  house  plants  prefer  a  steady 
temperature  of  68  degrees  to  70  de¬ 
grees  F.  One  exception  is  the 
Christmas  cactus  which  should  be 
kept  at  65  degrees  F.,  if  it  is  to  blos¬ 
som  freely.  Since  they  need  varying 
amounts  of  light,  different  plants  can 
be  planned  for  different  windows. 
Geraniums,  for  instance,  want  all  the 
sunshine  they  can  get,  so  it  is  a 
southern  exposure  for  them;  while 
ivies  and  ferns  will  be  happy  in  a 
north  window.  The  African  violet — 
one  of  the  most  popular  house  plants 
at  the  moment  —  likes  an  east 
window  where  it  can  get  a  little 
morning  sun;  most  begonias,  too,  like 
such  a  location. 

Plants  that  were  potted  up  in  new 
rich  soil  in  late  September  or  early 
October  and  allowed  to  harden  off  in 
an  airy,  sheltered  place  for  a  time, 
should  give  a  good  account  of  them¬ 
selves  when  brought  into  the  house 
if  given  the  right  growing  conditions. 
The  correct  amount  of  humidity  is  an 
important  factor  of  success  with 
house  plants — one  that  often  presents 
a  problem,  as  our  heated  houses  are 
usually  too  dry.  One  way  of  over¬ 
coming  such  a  condition  is  to  spray 
the  leaves  of  plants  that  welcome 
such  treatment;  but  some  plants  can¬ 
not  be  treated  in  this  way — notably 
the  African  violet  and  Rex  begonia. 
Containers  of  water  evaporating 
nearby  will  »also  help  to  keep  the 
air  moist. 

To  my  mind,  the  most  attractive 
and  successful  window  gardens  are 
those  which  use  a  large  proportion  of 
foliage  plants  with  a  few  blossoming 
plants  and  bulbs  as  accents.  Plants 
in  the  former  class  are  easy  to  care 
for  and  will  provide  interest  and 
variety  in  texture,  color  and  habit  of 
growth.  Some  of  those  which  take 
kindly  to  winter  window  conditions 
are:  coleus,  with  its  gaily  painted 
leaves  in  a  wide  range  of  color 
combinations;  prayer  plant,  which 
folds  its  pretty  spotted  leaves  at 
night,  grape  ivy,  wandering  jew, 
spider  plant,  English  ivy  in  its  many 
forms,  German  ivy,  sansevieria, 
hardy  ferns,  peperomia,  philoden¬ 
dron  and  the  various  tender  stone- 


Articles  of  Interest 

In  Coining  Issues 

•  Our  Christmas  Heritage. 

By  Jared  van  Wagenen,  Jr. 

•  From  Potatoes  to  Race 
Horses. 

By  Ira  Scott  &  C.  H.  Gardiner. 

•  The  Deer  Hunt. 

By  Alfred  S.  Campbell. 

•  Those  Replacement  Heifers. 
By  R.  W.  Duck. 

•  Producing  Good  Hatching 
Eggs. 

By  C.  S.  Platt. 

•  The  Poultry  House  Roof. 

By  H.  W.  Hickish. 

•  Origin  of  Pineapple  Cheese. 
By  Nellie  K.  Wadhams. 


drops  of  household  ammonia  in  the 
water  about  every  10  days.  There  is 
also  a  plant  food  in  tablet  form  that 
is  easy  to  handle  and  satisfactory  in 
its  results. 

Keep  a  close  watch  for  mealy  bug, 
red  spider  and  white  fly.  These  pests 
may  be  controlled  for  the  most  part 
by  a  spray  containing  nicotine  sul¬ 
phate.  Be  sure  that  the  spray 
reaches  the  under  side  of  the 
foliage  as  well  as  the  top  of  the 
leaves. 

Maine 


as 

Ethel  M.  Eaton 


Nut  and  Shade  Trees,  Grape 
Vines,  Flowering  Shrubs.  Ever¬ 
greens.  Over  80  years  growing  and 
selling  service  to  planters  guaran¬ 
tees  satisfaction.  New  60  page 
catalog  illustrates,  describes  our 
complete  nursery  line.  Write 
today  for  your  free  copy. 
Bountiful  Ridge  Nurseries,  BxR-1211,  PrincessAnne.Md. 


STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One  -  tenth  acre  yields  650  -  900 
quarts.  Allen’s  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

W.  F.  ALLEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


Orchard  Planning  and 
Pruning 

(Continued  from  Page  702) 
rather  than  to  try  to  market  what 
you  like  to  grow.  There  is  no  point 
in  trying  to  force  your  trade  to  take 
a  variety,  which  is  a  special  favorite 
of  your  own,  just  because  you  think 
it  is  superior. 

From  the  standpoint  of  actual  food 
value,  most  of  our  varieties  are 
pretty  much  alike.  The  great  bulk  of 
consumers  still  buy  fresh  fruit  by 
sight.  So,  you  had  better  grow  good 
looking  fruit,  provided — and  this  is 
all  important — the  variety  produces 
a  lot  of  good  sized  fruit  per  tree  and 
does  it  year  in  and  year  out. 

You  can  well  afford  to  spend  a 
few  bad  days  this  Winter  in  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  of  your  variety 
problems. 

Winter  Meetings  for  Fruit  Growers 

During  the  next  three  months  a 
whole  lot  of  meetings  of  special 
interest  to  the  fruit  grower  will  be 
held.  Even  in  a  year  when  the  sell¬ 
ing  price  of  some  fruit  has  been  low, 
it  is  still  important  that  the  fruit 
grower  keep  in  touch  with  what  is 
going  on  in  his  business  generally. 
A  fruit  grower  may  say  to  himself: 
“I  don’t  .believe  I  can  afford  to  go  to 
the  State  Horticultural  Meeting  this 
year.”  He  might  better  ask  himself: 
“Can  I  afford  to  miss  it?”  We  are 

_ _  not  just  thinking  about  the  stuff  that 

crops  (sedum).  The  last-named  will  professional  men  contribute  to  such 
thrive  in  any  sunny  window.  meetings;  rather  it  is  the  intimate 

I  think  it  is  fun  to  add  something  contact  one  has  with  fellow  growers 
new  to  the  window  garden  each  year,  that  often  returns  more  than  the 
Geraniums,  of  course,  are  long-time  cost  of  the  trip.  Go  with  your  mind 
winter  favorites  and  so  are  the  many  fun  Qf  questions  and  also  be  ready 
begonias  and  the  Christmas  cactus,  to  provide  some  of  the  answers 
The  gay  Chinese  primrose  (really  a  which  others  may  ask  for. 
primula)  is  popular,  too.  it  has  been  demonstrated  many 

As  for  bulbs,  the  fragrant  paper  times  that  apple  trees  are  likely  to 


white  narcissus  will  bloom  in  a  few 
weeks  after  planting  and  may  be 
had  in  continuous  bloom  by  plant- 


start  down  hill  around  30  years  after 
planting.  Just  like  a  manufacturing 
plant,  trees  finally  reach  a  stage 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.Johnstown.Pa. 


—  FERTO  -  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  — 
Plant  cats  pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY,  PITTSTOWN  16,  N.  J. 


ing  in  pebbles  and  water  at  intervals  where  they  need  replacing.  On  ac- 
all  Winter.  I  especially  suggest  try-  COunt  of  the  longevity  of  a  fruit  tree, 
ing  some  ofr  the  lovely  jonquil- 
scented  yellow  narcissus  (Soleil 
d’or) ,  handling  them  exactly  as  you 
do  the  paper  whites.  Hyacinths,  too, 
may  be  grown  either  in  water  in  a 
hyacinth  glass  (available  at  all 
florists),  or  in  soil;  while  a  pan  of 


we  are  likely  to  forget  that  crop 
rotations  have  their  place  in  orchard¬ 
ing.  Peach  after  apple  might  be 
better  than  apple  after  apple.  At 
least,  it  is  one  of  the  factors  to  be 
considered  in  this  long  range  view. 
It  makes  for  a  lot  more  stable 


WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  OUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


gay  crocus  bloom  is  a  most  cheerful  business,  individually  and  collective- 
sight  on  a  dreary  mid-winter  day.  ly,  when  fruit  growers  come  to  look 
Bulbs  grown  in  soil  should  be  placed  up0n  their  operations  as  long  time 


CANVAS  COVE 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  Bizet  from  Stock  it  Half  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc  Write  for  Price*  ind  Sample*.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmer*  tor  62  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvaa  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  tamplea  and  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  ST..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  0.  PA. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention 
The  Rural  New-  Yorker  and  you  ’ll  get 
a  Quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.  ”  See 
guarantee  editorial  page.  : 


in  a  cool  dark  place  for  several 
weeks  while  root  growth  forms. 
When  top  growth  is  an  inch  above 
the  soil,  the  pots  may  be  brought 
gradually  to  light  and  heat,  but  must 
never  be  placed  in  direct  sunlight 
if  you  want  to  prolong  the  bloom¬ 
ing  season.  Daffodils  and  early  tulips 
are  very  easily  grown  in  the  same 
way. 

A  simple  way  to  apply  additional 
fertilizer  to  house  plants  is  to  pour 
a  few  drops  of  liquid  plant  food  into 
the  water  when  watering  —  about 
once  a  week,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  on  the  bottle.  Foliage  plants 
especially  will  respond  to  a  few 


propositions.  This  is  where  a  father 
and  son  combination  works  out  fine. 
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Getting  Ready  for  Next 
Year’s  Strawberry  Patch 

Our  strawberry  bed  which  we 
picked  for  the  second  time  this  past 
Spring,  was  immediately  plowed  up 
as  soon  as  the  berries  were  off.  Then 
we  planted  a  cover  crop  of  wheat 
(could  not  locate  rye  seed  at  the 
time).  Our  plans  were  to  plow  this 
wheat  next  Spring  and  plant  straw¬ 
berries  there  again.  Some  say  this 
should  not  be  done  because  of  the 
sod  formed  by  the  wheat,  and  that 
berries  do  not  do  well  on  sodded 
land.  What  do  you  think?  Should  we 
change  the  location,  or  will  berries 
be  O.  K.  there? 

We  also  have  another  strawberry 
patch  which  we  picked  the  first  time 
this  year  and  intend  to  pick  next 
Spring  again  —  Catskill  and  Won¬ 
derful.  Could  we  next  Spring  take 
off  the  end  runners  from  these  plants 


Bring  in  that  fresh 
n  supply  of  water  your* 

n  H  se'f  wi,h  a  consol 

If  .lil  gJgSsOT  driller, 

,jl  Vv  Drill  as  many  wells  as 

I  you  need  with  an  in* 

vestment  that  pays  for 
the  first  time  you 
use  if. 

Easy  to  operate.  fm* 
proved  1951  model  has 
raSfjrae!  extra-temper  drillhead 

that  chews  through  the 
( hardest  rock. 

v*ed  u- s-  Dep,$-  °f 

Agriculture  and  Forest* 
on(J  ^  s  Nq 

LOW  FACTORY  PRICE  now  $385.00,  F.O.B.  less 
motor.  Includes  drill,  bailer,  100'  cable.  Extro 
200'  cable  available  at  small  cost.  For  4"  casing. 
HEAVY  DUTY  MODEL  for  6"  casings,  equipped 
with  gasoline  engine,  $1295  F.O.B.  factory. 
Write  for  full  information.  Dept.  R. 


McCulloch 

MODEL 


to  plant  the  above  bed,  or  would  it 
be  better  to  buy  from  an  outside 
source? 

We  used  a  small  amount  of  nitrate 
of  soda  on  the  last  bed  and  whether 
that  was  responsible  for  the  success, 
we  do  not  know.  On  the  first  patch 
we  used  a  5-10-5,  but  the  second 
patch  with  nitrate  of  soda  produced 


HPH 
„  .*! 


Here’s  all  the  power 
you  can  use  in  the 
largest  or  hardest  timber 
..seven  full  horsepower. 


50  per  cent  more  berries  than  the 


with  Adjustable 
Drop-Apron / 

feeder/^; 


first  patch.  r’’ j.  rT 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Plowing  under  the  wheat  is  good 
preparation  for  the  strawberry  bed. 
The  principal  objection  to  a  grass  sod 
is  that  it  may  harbor  white  grubs 


LIGHT! 

Only  55  lbs.  with  20-inch 
blade  and  chain... easy 
to  carry  anywhere. 


Trailer  Mounted  for  Power  Take-Off 

Furnished  either  with  or  without  drop  apron 
feeder  and  power  take-off  with  trailer  as 
shown.  Grinds  any  feed,  green,  wet,  or  dry, 
snapped  or  ear  corn,  roughage  bundles  or 
baled  flakes,  with  ordinary  farm  tractor  — 
and  no  monkey  business.  Has  both  cutter 
knives  and  heavy  swing  hammers. 

Get  full  information  on 
this  real  honest-to-good- 
's^gbr ness  grinding  outfit.  Four 
V* — sizes  available.  Write 

Western  Land  Roller  Co.,  Dept.  192 
■HiHastings,  Nebraska — Manufacturers^^— 


This  new  McCulloch  7-55  has 
m  Cushioned  Power — special  internal 

gL  balancing  to  neutralize  vibration. 

It’s  smooth  running. . .  smooth  cutting ! 

^  Saves  Time  in  Farm  Woodcutting 

The  new  McCulloch  7-55  gasoline-powered 
saw  does  your  woodcutting  for  you. 
For  every  kind  of  logging  or  other  timber 
work— save  time  and  increase  your  profits 
with  a  McCulloch  chain  saw. 

fear  SEND  COUPON  FOR  COMPLETE  INFORMATION 


PRICES  1 gpp| 

All  prices  f.  o.  b.  VH 

Los  Angeles 

7-55  Chain  saw,  't| 

from  J435 

OTHER  MODELS  ' 

5-49,  49-lb.  chain  saws, 
from  $385 

3-hp,  25-lb.  chain  saws, 
from  $325 

5-hp  Earth  Drill,  complete 
with  6-inch  auger,  from  $390 
Earth  Drill  attachment  only, 
with  auger.  $125 


Wire  on  Tree  Limb  Pro¬ 
duced  Fruit 

A  word  about  “our  paper,”  for  it 
is  definitely  a  paper  which  we  feel 
is  “ours.”  I  find  the  information  on 
gardening  and  orchard  practice  to 
be  the  finest  available  and  it  be¬ 
speaks  a  staff  that  knows,  instead  of 
a  staff  that  merely  guesses.  I  have 
raised  raspberries  and  fruit  trees 
with  good  -success  by  using  your 
paper.  Information  on  spraying  has 
been  very  helpful. 

I  am  impressed  by  this  scoring 
of  apple  tree  limbs  and  want  to 
tell  of  an  accidental  experience  I 
had  in  this  line.  I  bought  some  young 


t  McCulloch  motors  corp. 

j  Los  Angeles  45,  California  Dept.  CR 

I  Send  literature  on  items  checked  and  name  of  nearest 
I  dealer:  □  3-hp  chain  saw  Q  5-hp  chain  saw 
□  7-hp  chain  saw  □  Earth  Drill 


LIGHT — STRONG 
DURABLE 


McCUUOCH 


World's  Largest  Builders  °f  Po weTT/mln  Sc ws  /1 


McCulloch  motors  corporation 

Los  Angeles  45,  Calif. 


Life-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 

GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct 
(A  few  dealer  territories  still  available) 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

■m  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


Address- 


FARM-RITE  CORN  PICKERS 


F)  A  '1 1  f  1  \ PT'O  without  obligation,  writ*  for 
V  A 1  I  fr/V  I  Information  on  stepa  to  taka 
*  i^tTJUto  secure  a  Patent. 

JOHN  N.  RANDOLPH.  Beg.  Pat.  Attt. 

231  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


MORE  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


EVEN  HEAT 
WITH  ASHLEY 


24  HOUR  THERMOSTATIC 
DOWNDRAFT 
WOOD  HEATERS  |HR 


Many  Ashley  Users 
Say  They 

SAVE  50% 

and  MORE  ON  FUEL 


Stop  FROZEN  PIPES  with 

[1333333 


3*^3  CABLE  &  INSULATION 

pwraBjl/y  Protection  at  35°  Below 
*25?  y  Enjoy  year ‘round  running  water 
sn^s  free  of  trouble.  Also  protect*, 
pumps.  Thousands  of  happy 
Hkjjy  users.  Easy  to  install  yourself. 

Si*  cables  sizes  $1  to  $6.  Tha 
right  length  properly  installed 
outlasts  the  pipe.  Also  thermostat  & 
insulation.  Send  for  free  instructions. 

FRS.,  364  w.  HURON  ST.,  CHICAGO  10 


HEAT  WITH  WOOD 
THE  AVAILABLE  FUEL 


7  models 


Time-tested  and  proven  satisfactory  in  coldest  states, 
a  season,  refuel  on  r  * 

believable  heating  capacity,  many  heating  entire  homes,  schools, 
clean  —  less  soot  and  grime  —  saves  walls  and  drapes.  I‘  * 
types  wood  successfully  used.  See  your  Ashley  dealer  today.  If 
write  for  free  details.  WE  will  ship  from  nearest  warehouse  and  PAY  FREIGHT, 
name  and  address  plainly.  Over  3,000  retailed  from  one  city. 

Dealerships  available  —  Dealers  write  us 


You  should  build  but  one  fire 
average  every  twelve  hours,  remove  ashes  3  times  monthly.  Un- 

- >,  stores.  Wood  burns 

Hardwood  recommended,  all 
none  is  near  you, 
-  -- — -  — . .  -  •  Print 


Take  BELSAW  Portable  Sawmill  right  //fifty 
to  the  trees— turn  out  valuable  lumber  mnS^[ 
for  local  yards— do  “custom  sawing” 

for  neighbors.  BELSAW  lasts  a  lifetime. 
No  crow  neoded.  Power  with  old  aato  engine. 
O'  Beginners  get  excellent  results.  Send  post- 
^^\\card  for  Free  Book,  ‘How  to  Make  Lumber.* 

\  BELSAW  MACHINERY  CO 
8292  Field  Bldg. 

^S&»315  Westport  81,  Kansas  City  2.  Mo. 


AUTOMATIC  WOOD  STOVE  CO. 

Box  F-9,  Columbia,  S.  C. 


CONSOLIDATED  INDUSTRIES 

West  Chesh 


e.  Conn 


Grain  and  Roughage  Mill 
also  Enfiiog'e  Cutler 


AIR-CRAFT  ALUMINUM 


Send  for  this 
Booklet  ^ 


AMERICAS 

FINEST 

SMALL 

TRACTOR 


TIGER  TRACTOR  CO. 

East  St.,  Keyser,  W.Va 


Si 
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Golden 

Anniversary 

HPHIS  year  marks  the  golden  anniversary  of 
A  the  first  rural  electric  line  serving  New 
York  State  farms. 

Within  this  half  century,  electricity  has  com¬ 
pletely  changed  many  aspects  of  farm  life  for 
the  better.  It  has  made  possible  great  savings 
in  time,  labor,  and  expense.  It  has  made  life 
on  the  farm  more  convenient,  comfortable,  and 
profitable. 

The  New  York  Farm  Electrification  Council 
has  issued  a  booklet  in  observance  of  this  anni¬ 
versary.  It  shows  in  pictures  and 
facts  how  New  York  farmers 
are  using  electric  service.  If  you 
would  like  a  copy,  just  drop 
us  a  card.  A  limited  supply  of 
copies  is  available.  Write 
“Advertising  Department.” 

NIAGARA  MOHAWK  POWER  CORPORATION 

NIAGARA^  MOHAWK 

ALBANY  BUFFALO  SYRACUSE 

Or  Your  Nearest  District  Office 


If  You  Want  the  Most  Power ,  with  the  Least  Weight , 
at  the  Lowest  Cost  •  • .  •  it*s 


The  Titan 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.S.  , 

TITAN  now  offers  you  two  lightweight  saws — the  5  H.P.  Model  “40”  and 
the  7  H.P.  Model  “60”.  Each  features  the  latest  in  chain  saw  design. 
Automatic  Clutch,  Swivel  Bar,  Recoil  Starter,  Semi-automatic  Oiler, 
and  Roller  Bearings  throughout.  Cuts  at  any  angle.  Cutting  bars  from 
18"  — 44"  in  length. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY:  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER. 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


A  Welcome  Gift 

For  A  Shooter 

HOPPE  GUN  GLEANING  PACK 

Surprise  and  please  him  Christmas  with  this 
handy,  compact  kit  containing  EVERY 

Hoppe  Product  that 
he  needs  for  the 
cleaning  and  protec¬ 
tion  of  his  gun.  He 
knows  "Hoppe’s"  and 
this  pack  is  “tops”. 
Gun  dealers  sell  it 
or  if  out  send  $1.00 
to  — 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE.  INC. 
2332  N.  8th  St.,Phi!a.33,Pa. 


?RE£  JHFAT  t 

with.  DANIELS  IMPROVED 
CHUNK  FURNACES 

Burns  ony  size  wood  end  odd 
chunks.  Efficient  and  easy  to 
clean.  Ideal  for  camp,  ski  lodge, 
school  or  home.  Maintains 
steady,  even  heat. 

Write  for  full  informotion . 


SAM  DANIELS  MFG.  CO.,  INC. 
HARDWICK.  VERMONT 


RiiFpeeSeedstow 

■  *  for  the  Burpee  Seed  Catalog  CnCE 

w.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO.  TKEC 

426  Burpee  Building,  Philadelphia  32,  Pa. 


WE  SPECIALIZE  IN  NEWEST,  BEST  SEED  OATS 
of  heavy  yields  and  high  ratings.  Two  new  kinds  .  .  . 
Abegweit  and  Fortune.  Also,  big  yielding  Beaver  and 
best  U.S.  standard  varieties.  REAL  PRICES.  Write 
today  for  full  particulars  and  DIRECT  TO  YOU 
SAVINGS;  also,  circular  entitled  Oat  Growing  Se¬ 
crets  and  Facts  Worth  Reading  and  Knowing  answering 
14  questions  about  oats.  FREE  SAMPLES  postpaid. 
GET  THEM  BEFORE  YOU  ORDER  ANY  OATS. 
Dept.  R 

WM.  GALLOWAY  &  SONS  COMPANY  (ORIGINAL)  WATERLOO,  IOWA 


5^/^  STRAWBERRIES 


are  ideal  family  income  projects. 
One -tenth  acre  yields  660  -  900 
quarts.  Allen's  Berry  Book  tells 
best  varieties  and  How  to  Grow 
Them.  Free  copy.  Write  today. 

•  W.  f.  ALIEN  COMPANY 

72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1952  now  ready.  55th  year  of  publication. 
Tolls  when  tor-plant  and  harvest  by  the  signs  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  30  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y..  BINGHAMTON.  NEW  YORK 


‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP 


$3.20  footvalve  Free  with  <M  1  QC 
pump  short  time,  to  cele-  «P* 
brate  year  of  success  with  P. 
our  all  purpose.  Pressure 
and  bigger  capacity  than 
any  other  of  its  size.  pump.  Threaded 
for  Pipe  and  Gardcnhose.  A  Dealer 
writes  "Your  new  pump  is  a  Dandy.” 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KEN20A  LAKE.  N.  Y. 


Making  a  Bird  Feeding 
Station 

We  converted  a  wooden  tray  to  a 
feeder  for  birds  in  about  four  hours’ 
time.  It  combines  a  storage  com¬ 
partment  holding  enough  grain  for 
one  week,  automatic  feeding  troughs, 
suet  rack,  crumb  trays  and  perches. 
Birds  seem  to  feed  at  it  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  types  of  feeders,  and 
it  makes  an  all-purpose  station  for 
different  varieties  of  food  put  out 
for  the  birds. 

The  tray  itself  had  been  a  per¬ 
fectly  plain  rectangular  one,  12 
inches  wide  by  27  inches  long  by 
one-half  inch  thick.  Two  strips  of 
wood,  one  inch  high,  had  rimmed 
the  length  of  it  while  across  each 
end  screws  held  wide,  double- 
stepped  handles  for  carrying  the 
tray. 

The  rims  provided  54  inches  of 
flat  stripping  from  which  we  made 


The  final  touch  is  being  applied  to 
this  well  built  and  attractive,  all¬ 
purpose  bird  feeder  by  J.  P.  Manning, 
Jr.,  New  Canaan,  Conn.  , 

a  suet  rack,  three  perches,  and  edges 
for  two  sides  of  the  feeder.  The  two 
and  a  half  by  12  inch  handles  be¬ 
came  wide  grain  troughs.  The  12 
inch  by  22  inch  board  was  sawed  in¬ 
to  three  sections  as  follows:  (1) 
seven  inches  by  12  inches.  Base  of 
the  storage  compartment.  (2)  two 
pieces  of  five  inches  by  eight  inches 
by  six  inches  for  the  two  sides  of 
the  storage  compartment.  The  sides 
of  each  were  cut  down  one  inch,  so 
that  a  peak  was  made  at  the  center 
to  go  under  the  roof.  The  bottom 
corners  were  all'  notched  out  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  to  fit  over  the  first 
step  of  the  handle.  The  handles  were 
then  screwed  back  to  either  end  of 
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the  seven  inch  by  12  inch  base,  in 
their  original  position.  This  gave  the 
station  a  12  inch  by  12  inch  base. 

Next  two  pieces  of  glass  were  cut 
in  eight  inch  by  five  inch  size  to  form 
walls  for  the  front  and  back  of  the 
storage  compartment.  The  glass 
slipped  down  plastic  grooves  placed 
on  each  inner  side  of  the  wooden 
walls.  The  glass  rested  on  the  first 
step  of  the  handle,  thus  shutting  off 
the  supply  of  grain,  once  the  trough 
was  filled  to  this  step.  An  outlet  of 
from  one-quarter  to  one-half  inch 
between  the  glass  and  the  base  is 
necessary  to  keep  a  strong  pressure 
for  flowing  grain  down  into  the 
trough.  Otherwise,  condensed  mois¬ 
ture  freezing  against  the  inside  of 
the  glass  will  prevent  the  auto¬ 
matic  filling  of  the  feeder. 

Inside  the  feeder,  a  piece  of  gal¬ 
vanized  sheet  metal,  eight  inches  by 
nine  inches,  bent  at  a  90  degree 
angle  was  inserted  like  an  inverted 
“V”  between  the  sides  of  the  walls. 
Grain,  poured  in  from  the  top,  shot 
down  the  slippery  tin  into  the 
troughs. 

Two  pieces  of  five  inch  by  12  inch 
plywood  (asbestos  is  also  good),  held 
together  by  a  metal  ridge  strip  one 
inch  by  12  inches,  formed  the  roof. 
One  side  of  this  was  nailed  firmly 
down  to  the  wall,  while  the  other 
side  was  screwed.  The  screw 
was  renjoved  for  filling  and,  by 
bending  that  half  of  the  roof  back, 
grain  was  poured  in  the  top.  Because 
of  the  roof’s  slight  slope,  a  snowy 
cr-ust  on  top  made  it  an  ideal  plat¬ 
form  for  additional  feeding  space  on 
bad  days. 

Perches,  eight  inches  long,  were 
screwed  to  the  underneath  of  the 
feeder  base,  extending  about  three 
inches  beyond  the  rim  at  right 
angles,  so  that  large  birds  like  blue- 
jays  could  perch  and  feed  comfort¬ 
ably.  A  six  inch  long  suet  rack  was 
nailed  first  to  tiny  blocks  of  wood 
and  then  fastened  halfway  up  the 
side  wall.  Suet  can  be  slipped  in¬ 
side  this,  or  twine  run  through  it, 
and  suet  tied  securely  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  rack.  A  wide  shelf,  two 
inches,  extends  along  each  side  wall 
at  the  base;  peanut  butter  spread 
along  this  will  adhere  to  the  surface 
as  it  stiffens  quickly. 

This  all-purpose  bird  feeder  we 
set  on  a  plywood  platform,  six  inches 
by  eight  inches.  This  in  turn  was 
screwed  securely  to  a  two  inch 
square  post  about  five  feet 
high.  A  feeder  of  this  sort  will  last 
for  several  years. 

Connecticut  C.  T.  Manning 


Responsibility  of  Garage 
for  Automobile 

A  garage  or  service  station  having 
custody  of  a  motor  vehicle,  to  repair 
or  service  it,  is  liable  for  the  damage 
caused  through  its  failure  to  use  or¬ 
dinary  care  with  it,  as  a  result  of 
which  it  is  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  fire.  By  “ordinary  care”  is  meant 
the  care  which  a  person  would 
ordinarily  exercise  in  protecting  his 
own  vehicle.  Under  a  general  rule  of 
procedural  law,  all  that  the  vehicle’s 
owner  need  prove  in  court,  in  the 
first  place,  is  that  the  car  or  truck 
was  delivered  for  repairs  or  service, 
and  that  it  was  burned  wholly  or 
partially  while  the  repairman  had 
possession  of  it.  Then,  if  the  owner 
of  the  garage  or  service  station 
would  escape  liability,  he  must  prove 
that  the  burning  was  caused  by 
something  or  some  condition  other 
than  his  fault. 

In  other  words,  the  law  presumes 
that  the  vehicle  was  burned  because 
the  repairman  was  not  exercising 
ordinary  care  to  protect  it.  It  is  then 
up  to  him  to  disprove  the  pre¬ 
sumption  or,  if  he  can  show  that  the 
owner  was  guilty  himself  of  some 
negligent  act  that  was  partly  the 
cause  it  is  through  meeting  the  con- 
establish  contributory  negligence  on 
the  part  of  the  owner,  which  will 
“cook  the  owner’s  goose.” 

In  one  court  case,  the  inside  of  a 
truck’s  cab  became  ignited  when  the 
repairman  used  an  acetylene  torch 
on  the  outside,  and  the  fact  that  the 
truck’s  owner  had  left  the  underseat 
gas  tank  cap  off  was  found  not  to 
have  been  contributory  negligence 
that  would  relieve  the  repairman 
from  liability  for  the  damage. 

In  another  case  an  automobile  was 
left  in  a  garage  to  have  its  gas  line 
and  tank  repaired.  While  the  work¬ 
man  was  draining  out  the  gasoline, 
a  fire  broke  out  in  the  garage,  de¬ 


stroying  the  building  and  the  auto¬ 
mobile.  Sued  for  the  value  of  the 
car,  the  garage  keeper  could  offer  no 
reason  for  the  fire.  It  was  according¬ 
ly  decided  by  the  court  that  he  had 
been  negligent  and  that  he  was  lia¬ 
ble  for  the  car’s  value. 

R.  D.  Bowers 


Cherries  Pay  Well 

In  going  over  cost  accounts  on 
some  fruit  farms  in  Western  New 
York,  cherry  plantings  have  been 
heavy  in  the  past  few  years  because 
cherries  have  paid  better  than  other 
fruits. 

The  expansion  of  cherry  produc¬ 
tion  has  been  possible  with  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  such  markets  through  the 
promotion  of  the  National  Red 
Cherry  Institute  and  some  govern¬ 
ment  buying  for  the  armed  services. 
Cherries  are  very  popular  with  our 
soldiers  and  sailors. 

Hundreds  of  cherry  trees  in  New 
York  State  have  now  passed  their 
maximum  age  for  profitable  produc¬ 
tion.  The  sooner  they  are  pulled  out 
and  replaced  with  younger  trees,  es¬ 
pecially  disease-resistant  strains,  the 
better  position  growers  will  be  in  to 
produce  high  quality  cherries  needed 
in  competition  ahead.  If  growers  feel 
that  they  can  continue  to  expand 
their  markets,  plantings  on  good 
ground  may  be  justified,  especially 
as  replacement  operations.  Cherries 
cost  less  to  produce  than  some  fruits 
but  they  are  very  sensitive  to  soil 
conditions  and  to  frost  pocket  lo¬ 
cations. 


When  puttying  window  sash,  do 
not  apply  the  putty  to  the  bare  wood; 
otherwise  the  oil  will  be  drawn  out 
of  the  putty  and  it  will  become 
brittle  and  crumble.  Linseed  oil  or 
thin  paint  should  be  brushed  on  the 
wood  to  Seal  the  pores. 
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Trouble  with  Storm  Windows 

We  have  recently  installed  storm 
windows  throughout  the  house,  think¬ 
ing  it  would  reduce  the  condensation 
on  the  inside  windows.  The  storm 
sash  has  helped  a  great  deal,  but  we 
still  have  condensation  on  the  inner 
windows  and  at  times,  especially  on 
our  porch,  which  is  heated,  the  water 
runs  down  the  windows  and  the  win¬ 
dow  frame  is  nearly  rotted  from  the 
moisture. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  to  combat 
this  condition?  s.  k. 

Ulster  County,  N.  Y. 

Storm  sash  are  prone  to  “steam” 
and  frost  over  if  the  inner  sash  are 
loose  enough  to  permit  the  passage 
of  moisture  laden  air  from  the  room. 
For  example,  kitchens  and  bathrooms 
frequently  have  a  high  percentage  of 
moisture-vapor  in  the  air  and,  if  this 
can  escape  around  the  sash  to  the 
space  inside  the  storm  sash,  conden¬ 
sation  and,  of  course,  subsequent 
freezing  during  low  temperatures 
will  follow. 

If  you  weatherstrip  the  inside  sash 
with  one  of  the  many  types  of  pat¬ 
ented  zinc,  aluminum  or  copper 
weatherstripping,  or  with  felt  tacked 
to  the  stops  and  against  the  sash,  or 
with  a  caulk-like  material  obtained 
at  most  paint  or  hardware  stores  that 
is  uncoiled  and  pressed  against  the 
crack  between  the  sash  and  the  stops, 
you  should  eliminate  the  “steaming” 
of  the  storm  sash.  If  after  weather¬ 
stripping  the  sash,  the  storm  window 
still  continues  to  steam  somewhat,  try 
boring  a  couple  of  quarter-inch  holes 
in  the  rail  of  the  storm  sash  to  vent 
the  air  space.  In  any  event,  the  per¬ 
manent  sash  of  the  window  must  be 
tight  fitting.  _ 

Lime  in  Hot  Water  Tank 

I  have  an  oil  burning  hot  water 
heater  and  lately  I  am  not  getting 
hot  water  from  it  as  I  should.  I  have 
to  run  it  at  “hot”  to  get  warm  water. 

I  was  told  that  I  have  a  lime  deposit 
around  the  water  tank  and  that  is 
why  it  doesn’t  work  right.  I  would 
like  to  know  if  there  is  any  way  I 
can  take  this  lime  out  of  the  tank. 

New  York  K.  o. 

It  is  possible  that  the  heated  water 
does  not  fully  circulate  through  the 


joists.  The  house  is  old  and  there  is 
the  expected  accumulation  of  dust 
and  dirt.  Someone  suggested  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combus¬ 
tion  if  we  placed  the  batts  over  this 
dust  accumulation.  Plaster  pro¬ 
trudes  up  between  the  ceiling  lath, 
of  course.  Wouldn’t  this  provide 
enough  air  space  under  the  batts? 
The  ceiling  is  low.  It  would  not  be 
easy  or  pleasant  to  whisk  out  the 
dirt,  and  to  employ  a  power  suction 
might  be  expensive.  mrs.  w.  d.  b. 

Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  household  vacuum  cleaner  with 
a  hose  type  attachment  would  do  an 
adequate  job  of  removing  the  dust. 
But  I  would  not  be  too  concerned 
about  this  dust  ever  being  a  source 
of  danger  if  you  decide  not  to  re¬ 
move  it.  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  sub¬ 
stance  in  sufficient  quantity  in  the 
dust,  the  oxidation  of  which  would 
generate  enough  heat  to  cause  spon¬ 
taneous  combustion.  In  the  event 
there  were  such  substances,  the  heat 
generated  should  escape  rapidly 
enough  that  it  would  never  build  up 
to  the  kindling  temperature. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  safe  for 
you  to  place  rock  wool  batts  on  the 
top  of  the  plaster. 


Proper  Size  of  Septic  Tank 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Rural 
New-Yorker  there  is  an  article  on 
“Sewage  Disposal  in  Rural  Areas.” 
Is  there  any  way  we  can  obtain 
further  information?  There  are  four 
in  the  family  and  we  are  building  a 
new  home.  We  want  a  septic  tank 
large  enough  to  support  a  garbage 
disposal,  dish  washer,  automatic 
laundry  and  dryer,  but  we  are  not 
sure  this  is  possible  and  if  it  is,  how 
large  it  must  be.  c.  E.  A. 

Orange  County,  N.  Y. 

A  septic  tank  of  750  to  800  gallons 
capacity,  below  the  outlet  pipe, 
should  be  adequate  for  your  needs. 
A  tank  of  this  capacity  would  mea¬ 
sure  about  three  feet  wide,  five  feet 
deep,  and  nine  feet  long,  inside 
measurements.  This  includes  air 
space  above  the  liquid  level.  It 
should  have  at  least  two  compart¬ 
ments,  but  preferably  three.  In  a 
two-compartment  tank  the  first 
compartment  would  be  approxi¬ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  total  tank 
capacity;  in  a  three-compartment 
tank  they  would  be  evenly  divided. 

B.  K.  Sommers 


Keeping  telephone  paths  clear  and  service  good 
in  Bell  rural  areas  is  a  year-round  job.  Often  it 
means  turning  up  coat  collars  and  heading  into 
the  storm. 

At  times  the  storm  is  violent,  with  gale  winds, 
road-blocking  snow  and  ice,  or  rain  for  days, 
followed  by  floods.  Then  Bell  telephone  crews  are 
alerted  in  all  directions  —  often  in  several  states. 
They  speed  to  the  crippled  area  with  their  special 
skills  and  tools.  And  Western  Electric,  our  manu¬ 


facturing  unit  with  supply  depots  located  all  arouni 
the  country,  gets  all  kinds  of  needed  telephone 
equipment  on  the  scene  fast.  Soon,  repaired  tele 
phone  lines  join  in  the  all-out  effort  to  set  th 
community  on  its  feet  again. 

In  day-to-day  telephone  work  and  in  emer 
gencies,  Bell  telephone  people  have  the  training  t< 
do  the  job  fast  and  well.  That’s  why  the  best  rura 
telephone  service  in  the  world  is  right  here  ii 
America  —  and  it  gets  better  all  the  time. 


m 


"Going  to  be  chilly  on  that 
telephone  pole  today” 


Farm  Work  Shop 


Repair  of  Old  Chimney 

I  have  a  house  with  one  of  those 
old  fireplaces  like  they  built  in  the 
18th  century.  What  1  want  to  know 
is,  are  there  pins  inside  of  the 
chimney  in  the  wall?  I  was  told  that 
the  old  folks  had  a  metal  sheet  on 
pins  to  stop  down  draft,  also  to  give 
stronger  draft. 

Could  you  tell  me  how  much  space 
there  should  be  between  the  side  of 
the  chimney  and  the  plate?  j.  c.  s. 

Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

Try  the  following  method  to  in¬ 
spect  your  chimney  flue:  hold  a  hand 
mirror  in  the  fireplace  and  tilt  it 
until  you  can  see  daylight  reflected 
from  the  top  of  the  chimney.  A 
flashlight  may  be  used  to  advantage 
in  searching  for  flaws  or  obstruc¬ 
tions  in  the  flue. 

A  chimney  built  in  the  18th  cen¬ 
tury  is  apt  to  be  in  a  dangerous  con¬ 
dition  for  use  with  a  fireplace. 
Chimneys  of  that  period  were  not 
equipped  with  flue  liners  and  they 
require  frequent  cleaning.  Very 
probably  the  mortar  has  fallen  out  of 
much  of  the  jointing,  and  there  is 
the  possibility  of  glowing  embers  or 
hot  gases  escaping  before  reaching 
the  top. 

All  wood  construction  should  be 
kept  three  to  four  inches  distant 
from  a  chimney  without  a  flue  lining, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  ought  to 
be  filled  with  an  incombustible  ma¬ 
terial,  such  as  rock  or  glass  wool. 

To  be  certain  you  are  safe,  the 
chimney  should  be  taken  down  and 
rebuilt  with  terra  cotta  flue  liners 
and  Portland  cement  mortar.  Flue 
liners  should  be  enclosed  with  at 
least  four  inches  of  brick  work  on 
an  inside  chimney  and,  if  an  outside 
chimney,  should  be  enclosed  with 
eight  inches  of  brick  work.  No  doubt 
your  fireplace  has  no  damper.  This 
is  a  source  of  considerable  heat  loss 
from  the  house  unless  the  smoke 
chamber  just  above  the  fireplace 
opening  is  stuffed  with  newspapers 
or  the  like  during  cold  weather. 

The  old-time  installations  that 
were  supposed  to  improve  the  draft 
are  apt  to  be  more  hindrance  than 
help. 


tank  from  the  heater  because  of 
sediment  (depending  upon  the 
methods  of  connections),  or  reduced 
capacity  because  of  lime  deposits. 
Open  the  drain  cock  on  the  tank  at 
frequent  intervals  until  the  water 
runs  clear.  If  the  coils  in  the  heater 
have  a  drain  cock,  it  may  be  possi¬ 
ble  to  flush  out  the  coil  from  time  to 
time.  If  this  does  not  improve 
matters,  perhaps  the  pipes  connect¬ 
ing  the  heater  and  tank  need  replac¬ 
ing. 

Lime  deposits,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  may  be  beneficial,  particularly 
with  respect  to  the  storage  tank,  be¬ 
cause  of  protection  against  rust. 
However,  unless  the  pipe  size  is 
ample,  it  will  in  time  reduce  ca¬ 
pacity.  I  doubt  that  lime  deposit  in 
the  storage  tank  is  the  direct  cause 
of  your  difficulty. 

In  any  event,  it  would  not  be 
practical  to  attempt  removal  of  your 
storage  tank.  It  would  be  best  to  re¬ 
place  it  with  a  brand  new  tank. 


Insulating  Attic  with  Rock  Wool 
Batts 

We  have  considered  getting  rock 
wool  batts  to  insulate  our  attic,  lay¬ 
ing  them  end  to  end  between  the 
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6-PLANT-F00i 


eres 


gives  you  bigger  yields] 


Six  plant  foods  chemically  controlled  and 
guaranteed!  That’s  one  reason  why  you  can 
depend  on  field-tested  Royster  to  make  bigger 
yields  per  acre.  Scientifically  blended,  properly 
cured  and  aged— Royster’s  gives  you  a  mellow, 
free-flowing,  easy-to-use  fertilizer. 

Make  sure  your  crops  get  a  balanced  diet 
.  .  .  insist  on  Free-Flowing  Royster’s  .  .  .  6-Plant- 
Foods  guaranteed!  For  interesting  facts  on 
fertilizer,  soil  care  and  crops,  write  for 
Royster’s  free  Farmers  News  Handbook. 


Farmers  (i.e.,  persons  who  derived 
at  least  two-thirds  of  their  gross  in¬ 
come*  from  farming)  must  file  decla¬ 
rations  of  their  estimated  income  and 
tax  for  1951  (Form  1040-ES)  and  pay 
such  estimated  tax  not  later  than 
January  15,  1952.  This  estimated  tax 
must  be  equal  to  at  least  66%%  of 
the  actual  tax  as  finally  computed; 
otherwise  a  penalty  is  attached.  Since 
the  law  also  permits  the  filing  of 
the  final  return  on  January  31  in¬ 
stead  of  March  15,  a  farmer  can 
avoid  the  January  15  filing  of  a 
declaration  and  a  March  15  filing  of 
a  return,  by  filing  his  final  return  on 
January  31,  eliminating  the  decla- 


ducted  in  full  less  proceeds  of  any 
insurance  recovered. 

Bad  debts  owing  to  a  taxpayer  and 
arising  out  of  taxpayer’s  business 
can  be  deducted  in  full  provided  the 
income  from  which  the  bad  debts 
arose  has  been  reported.  Non-busi¬ 
ness  bad  debts  are  treated  as  short¬ 
term  capital  losses  discussed  in  the 
next  paragraph. 

When  a  Farmer  Sells  Land,  Tools  or 
Stock 

Gains  or  Losses  From  Sale  of 
Property  —  Where  capital  assets 
(those  not  subject  to  depreciation), 
are-  held  for  less  than  six  months,  the 
profit  on  the  sale  (short-term  capital 


ration  altogether.  In  such  case,  the  gain)  is  wholly  subject  to  tax  and  a 
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full  final  tax  is  payable  on  the  filing 
of  the  return,  that  is,  on'  January 
31,  1952.  The  better  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  is  to  file  a  declaration  and  pay 
the  estimated  tax  on  January  15,  and 
then  make  the  final  return,  together 
with  any  additional  tax  payment  that 
may  be  due,  on  March  15.  This  pro¬ 
cedure  gives  the  taxpayer  additional 
time  to  accurately  compute  his  tax 
and  besides,  allows  him  two  months’ 
use  of  the  money  that  represents  the 
final  tax  payment  on  March  15 
(difference  between  66%%  of  final 
ax  as  estimated  and  100%  of  final 
;ax  as  paid). 

Every  person  whose  gross  income 
is  $600  or  over,  must  file  a  return. 
This  includes  minor  children  whose 
earnings  were  previously  taxed  to 
heir  parents.  Where  a  child  earns 
less  than  $600  a  year,  neither  parent 
nor  child  need  file  a  return.  Since, 
lowever,  part  of  a  child’s  earnings 
iave  probably  been  withheld  by  his 
employer  and  paid  to  the  government 
(even  where  the  earnings  have  been 
ess  than  $600),  the  child  should  file 
Form  1040A  for  the  amount  of  salary 
withheld. 

Farmers,  operating  on  a  cash  basis, 
must  file  Form  1040,  the  regular  tax 
return,  and  Form  1040-F,  a  schedule 
of  farm  income  and  expense.  If 
on  the  accrual  basis,  a  farmer  files 
Form  1040  and  either  fills  out 
separate  Schedule  C  (Form  1040)  or 
fills  out  and  files  Form  1040-F. 

What  is  Gross  Income? 

Gross  Income  —  This  includes  all 
wages  and  receipts  in  cash  or 
property  received  during  the  year 
from  the  sale  of  all  livestock  and 
farm  produce  raised  on  the  farm, 
livestock  products,  and  crops;  and 
any  other  miscellaneous  income  (in¬ 
cluding  patronage  dividends,  rebates 
and  refunds).  If  operations  are  on  a 
cash  basis  it  also  includes  profit 
(difference  between  sale  price  and 
cost)  from  the  resale  of  purchased 
livestock  which  are  part  of  a  farm¬ 
er’s  stock-in-trade  (i.  e.,  cattleman 
sells  a  steer) ;  and  also  profit  on  the 
resale  of  purchased  livestock  not 
part  of  stock-in-trade  (with  the  de¬ 
preciation  figured  in),  if  not  held  for 
more  than  12  months. 

Allowable  Deductions 

Deductions — Items  to  be  deducted 
on  Form  1040-F  (or  Separate  Sched¬ 
ule  C  of  Form  1040)  include:  farm 
real  estate  taxes,  except  on  farm 
dwelling;  cost  of  purchased  feed, 
seed  and  fertilizer;  maintenance  of 
stock;  minor  repairs  to  and  depre¬ 
ciation  on  farm  buildings  (not  farm 
home) ;  and  depreciation  on  machin¬ 
ery  and  equipment,  and  on  farm 
truck  and  car  if  used  in  farm  oper¬ 
ations,  and  annual  license  fees 
thereon;  cost  of  gasoline  and  oil 
similarly  used,  and  taxes  on  same; 
cost  of  repairing  machinery,  and  also 
cost  of  short-life  tools.  Cost  of  hired 
farm  labor  is  deductible  not  only  as 
to  salary  paid  but  also  as  to  cost  of 
board  and  lodging  furnished.  House¬ 
hold  expense  is  not  a  deduction,  nor 
is  value  of  a  farmer’s  own  and  his 
wife’s  labor.  Depreciation  is  also  al¬ 
lowed  on  all  purchased  livestock, 
poultry,  orchards  and  small  fruits. 

Where  farm-raised  animals  are 
lost  from  disease,  exposure,  injury 
or  theft,  no  deduction  can  be  taken 
by  a  cash  basis  farmer,  but  an  ac¬ 
crual  basis  farmer  may  take  a  de¬ 
duction  for  the  inventory  price  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  of  loss.  Where 


loss  (short-term  capital  loss  )is  fully 
deductible,  but  not  in  excess  of 
$1,000  on  taxpayer’s  net  income, 
whichever  is  less.  If  held  for  more 
than  six  months,  50%  of  gains  on 
such  sales  are  taxable  and  only  50% 
of  the  losses  are  deductible,  to  the 
extent  indicated  above.  If  all  of  the 
deductible  portion  of  the  loss  (i.e., 
100%  or  50%)  cannot  be  used  in 
one  year,  the  taxpayer  can  carry 
over  the  unused  part  of  the  loss 
against  net  capital  gains  and  at  the 
rate  of  $1,000  or  up  to  amount  of 
net  income,  whichever  is  smaller, 
for  each  of  the  following  five  years 
until  he  has  made  full  use  of  such 
deductible  portion  of  the  loss. 

Depreciable  business  property 
(such  as  farm  animals  used  for  work 
or  for  breeding  or  dairy  purposes), 
and  business  real  estate  are  not 
capital  assets.  If  such  property  is 
held  for  more  than  12  months,  only 
50%  of  the  net  gain  on  the  sale  is 
taxable,  while  100%  of  the  net  loss 
is  deductible.  If  held  for  less  than 
12  months,  all  of  the  gain  is  taxable 
as  ordinary  income,  and  all  of  the 
loss  is  deductible. 

No  gain  on  sale  of  personal  resi¬ 
dence  need  be  reported  if  another 
residence  is  purchased  within  one 
year  before  or  after  (or  a  new  resi¬ 
dence  built  and  occupied  within  18 
months  from)  date  of  sale  of  old 
residence  and  the  entire  proceeds  or 
more  of  the  old  residence"  are  rein¬ 
vested  into  the  new  residence.  In  the 
event  that  less  than  the  entire  pro¬ 
ceeds  are  reinvested,  the  gain  is 
limited  to  the  amount  not  reinvested. 
Where  a  new  residence  is  not  bought 
within  the  time  limit  of  one  year 
before  or  after  (or  a  new  residence 
built  and  occupied  within  18  months 
from)  date  of  sale  of  old  residence, 
100  per  cent  of  the  gain  on  sale  of 
personal  residence  is  subject  to  tax, 
if  held  for  less  than  six  months;  50% 
of  such  gain  if  held  for  more  than  six 
months.  No  loss  on  sale  of  personal 
residence  is  deductible. 

The  difference  between  gross  in¬ 
come  and  the  above  deductions  is 
called  adjusted  gross  income.  Deduc¬ 
tions  permitted  from  adjusted  gross 
income  in  order  to  arrive  at  net  in¬ 
come  subject  to  combined  normal 
tax  and  surtax,  include:  non-busi¬ 
ness  real  estate  taxes,  State  income 
taxes,  retail  sales  taxes  (generally), 
and  motor  vehicle  taxes  (not  used  in 
business).  Where  medical  and  dental 
expenses  for  the  year,  including 
premiums  on  health,  accident  and 
hospital  insurance,  exceed  5%  of 
adjusted  gross  income,  that  portion 
in  excess  of  the  5%  can  be  deducted. 
(If  the  farmer  or  his  spouse  are  over 
65  years  of  age,  a  full  deduction  for 
their  medical  expenses  is  allowed, 
but  not  for  those  of  their  depen¬ 
dents).  Charitable  contributions  are 
deductible  up  to  15%  of  adjusted 
gross  income. 

A  taxpayer  can  take  either  the 
above  deductions  from  his  adjusted 
gross  income,  or  the  standard  de¬ 
duction,  whichever  is  greater.  If  his 
adjusted  gross  income  is  under 
$5,000,  the  standard  deduction  is 
based  on  the  table  on  page  4  of  Form 
1040;  if  over  $5,000,  the  standard 
deduction  is  limited  to  10%  and,  if 
over  $10,000,  the  limit  is  $1,000.  A 
husband  and  wife  filing  separate  re¬ 
turns  are  limited  to  $500  each. 

Exemptions  and  Tax  .  Rates 

Exemptions  and  Tax  Rates  for 
1951  —  The  rates  of  tax  are:  20.4% 


animals  were  purchased,  their  actual  on  net  taxable  income  up  to  $2,000; 
cost,  less  depreciation,  can  be  de-  22.4%  between  $2,000  and  $4,000; 

— — - — — — — - - -  27%  between  $4,000  and  $6,000;  30% 

[Ed.  —  Samuel  M.  Monatt  has  pre-  between  $6,000  and  $8,000;  35%  be- 
pared  this  article  “Farm  Income  tween  $8,000  and  $10,000,  and  so  on 
Taxes”  from  his  book  “1952  Farm-  upwards. 

ers’  Income  Tax,”  published  and  In  figuring  the  combined  normal 
copyrighted  by  Commerce  Clearing  tax  and  the  surtax,  a  taxpayer  is 
House,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill.].  (Continued  on  Page  726) 
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"  OUR  NEW  HOLLAND  "77" 


“Dairy  farming  is  our  business, ’’says 
Mr.  Fox,  “and  naturally  the  element 
of  time  enters  into  any  well  organized 
business.  Our  New  Holland  “77”  saves 
us  valuable  time  by  baling  our  hay 
fast,  the  minute  it’s  cured  and  ready 
in  the  field. 

“We  especially  like  the  way  our 
New  Holland  picks  up  the  hay  clean 
and  gently  so  that  the  greatest  amount 
of  nutritious  leaves  are  kept  in  the 
bales.  And  the  firm,  neatly  sliced 
bales  make  it  faster  and  easier  to  feed 
our  dairy  herd. 

“We’re  proud  of  our  New  Holland 
“77”  baler.  It’s  a  big  time,  money 
and  labor  saver  and  a  very  definite 
asset  to  our  dairy  farm  business.” 


NEW  HOLLAND 


Saves  time  in  the  field  - 
aves  money  all  around ! 


says  WILLIAM  G.  FOX,  Wm.  G.  Fox  &  Sons  Dairy  Farm, 
R.  R.  1,  Guilford,  Indiana 


^  IPSpi  f  . 
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With  a  New  Holland  “77”  you  can  package  up  to 
10  tons  an  hour  of  high  quality  feed  in  firm,  tight  bales. 


If  you’re  thinking  of  buying  a  baler,  just  consider  these  facts: 


1.  high  capacity — When  your  hay  is 
ready,  you  want  it  baled  fast— before 
r^iin  or  a  few  too  many  hours  of  sun 
can  spoil  it.  The  “77”  is  fast .  It  can 
bale  up  to  10  tons  an  hour!  No  other 
baler  can  match  that  capacity. 

2.  LOW  MAINTENANCE  — The  “77”  is 
ruggedly  built  and  designed  with  20% 
fewer  parts.  This  means  longer  wear 
and  lower  replacement  costs.  A  survey 
of  500  “77”  owners  showed  repairs  and 
maintenance  that  averaged  only  $21.40 
for  an  entire  season. 

3.  better  hay — The  greatest  feed  value 
of  hay  lies  in  the  protein-rich  leaves 
and  blossoms,  not  the  stems.  The  gentle 
baling  action  of  the  “77”  saves  more 


of  these  leaves  and  blossoms— this  can" 
mean  up  to  50%  higher  feed  value  for 
your  stock. 

4.  experience— New  Holland  pioneered 
the  development  of  the  automatic 
twine-tie  baler  over  ten  years  ago.  No 
other  manufacturer  has  had  as  long  or 
as  much  experience  with  automatic 
pick-up  balers.  Today,  New  Holland 
is  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
one-man,  pick-up  balers. 

•  •  • 

If  you’ve  had  weather  worries  with 
your  haying  during  the  past  season— 
if  you  need  a  dependable,  high-capacity 
baler,  look  ahead  to  the  coming  season 
now.  See  the  “77”  at  your  dealer’s! 


IP  New  Holland 


“First  in 

Grassland  Farming '' 


,NEW  HOLLAND  MACHINE  COMPANY,  New  Holland,  Pa.  A  Subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corporation 

t 

Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  .  Kansas  City  •  Brantford,  Ontario 
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Poor 

Conversion 
wastes 

Expensive  Feeds 


‘  Feed  costs  high?  You  are  darn 
right  they  are  I  So  do  as  other 
successful  dairymen  do— promote  vigor¬ 
ous,  constant  appetite  and  efficient  feed- 
to-milk  conversion  by  adding  concentrated 
Kow-Kare.  Prevent  sluggishness.  Step 
up  production.  Kow-Kare’s  Tonic  Drugs, 
Iron,  Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phospho¬ 
rous  and  Vitamin  D  promote  cow  health, 
save  feed  waste,  cut  down  disorders. 

Ask  for  Kow-Kare  at 
all  stores  —  three  sizes. 

IEEE  CbwrEook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


New !  50  lb.  Teed  Mix  Drum 


The  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  at  its  annual  meeting  in 
Chicago  December  10-13,  will  strike 
at  portions  of  the  bill  to  reorganize 
he  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
will  hit  most  strongly  at  “too  much 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
ary 


rMS  mVce 

**  with 

guaranteed  ASL 
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BANARAT 


warfarin 


Amazing 
Univ.  at  Wis. 
discovery 

MOST  EFFECTIVE  RAT  and  MOUSE  KILLER  Known 

Besults  almost  unbelievable.  No  bait-shyness  — 
keep  eating  until  they  all  die.  Choice  oi  2  forms.* 
BANARAT  BITS  —  ready-to-use  pel¬ 
lets.  New  bait  formula:  1-lb.  self- 
service  bag  SI;  5- lb., $3.95; 
4-oz.  Mouse  Bits,  50  cents. 
BANARAT  PREMIX  —  mix 
with  any  acceptable  bait. 
1/4-lb.  makes  5  lbs.  bait,$1.75j 
Big  '/j-lb.  makes  101bs.,$3.00 
Ask  for  genuine  BANARAT  by 
name,  at  your  dealer's  or) 
write  American  Scientific  Lab-I 
oratories,  Madison  1,  Wis.  | 


7x35  BINOCULARS 

Coated  Lenses 
and  Prisms 
Central  Focus 

Precision  Optics 


BRAND 


NEW 


$42 


European  Made.  Fully  corrected  needle  sharp  achro¬ 
matic  optics  with  wide  angle  of  view.  Lifetime  alumin¬ 
um  alloy  construction,  leather  covered  with  leather 
Case  &  Straps.  Outperforms  Binoculars  costing  over 
$100.  *20%  Fed.  Tax— Money  Back  guarantee.  We  Pay 
Postage.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Dept.  BRN-2 

Criterion  co.  h^ordTCnn. 


AMAZING  XMAS  VALUE 


An  ideal  PERSONAL  gift  for 
any  man,  woman,  or  child 
|vv//  Fine  quality  smooth  writing  pencils 
YjOTt.  with  pure  rubber  erasers.  All  orders 
shippei1  24  Aours  after  receipt. 

Payment  with  order  NO  C.O.D.'s. 

|  ATLAS  PENCIL  CORP.  Oept.E.,  22  JONES  ST., 


PAGE 


2  to  6HP  walking  - 

riding  models  with  com¬ 
plete  gear  drive  and  reverse. 
Also  new  1 -wheel  "Bantam." 
Free  Catalog  —  V/ritel 

PAGE  FARM  EQUIPMENT 

1901  -DS.81st,Milwaukee,Wis 


Thousands  of  chain  saw  owners  are  getting 
increased  cutting  efficiency  and  easier 
maintenance  by  installing  Oregon  Chipper 
Chain  with  Fast-File  Tooth.  Any  user  can 
file  it  right.  Fits  all  makes.  Guaranteed. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  Oregon  Chipper  Chain, 
or  write  to  factory.  Give  saw  make,  bar 
length.  Address  DESK  711-A, 

OREGON  SAW  CHAIN  CORP., 

8816  S.  E.  17th  Ave.,  Portland  2,  Oregon 


Allen  Kline,  Farm  Bureau  presi¬ 
dent,  declined  to  testify  when  the 
bill  was  in  the  hearing  stage  before 
:he  Senate  Committee  on  Expendi¬ 
tures  in  the  Executive  Department, 
but  did  submit  a  prepared  statement. 
He  told  the  Committee  he  proposed 
;o  wait  for  formal  presentation  of 
Farm  Bureau  views  until  after  the 
Farm  Bureau  meeting.  Kline  then 
immediately  undertook  a  “grass 
roots”  campaign  among  the  State 
Farm  Bureaus  and  down  to  the 
county  groups.  The  campaign  was 
aimed  at  getting  an  expression  of 
opposition  from  Farm  Bureau  mem¬ 
bers  against  concentration  of  power 
in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  strong  enough  to  pile  up 
a  convincing  vote  in  Chicago. 

Farm  Bureau  sources  indicate  that 
the  Kline  campaign  has  been  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  his  efforts  usually  are,  and 
that  the  Farm  Bureau  will  see  in  the 
Dill  several  menaces  —  chief  among 
which  will  be  secretarial  power. 
***** 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  not  the  only 
farm  group  which  is  dissatisfied  with 
at  least  some  parts  of  the  reorgani¬ 
zation  bill  introduced  by  Sen. 
George  D.  Aiken  (R.,  Vt.).  The 
National  Grange  thinks  the  bill  can 
be  improved.  The  National  Farm¬ 
ers’  Union,  strangely,  because  of  the 
upcoming  Farm  Bureau  position,  op¬ 
poses  the  bill  as  a  creation  of  the 
Farm  Bureau. 

The  Farm  Bureau,  it  is  true,  has 
criticized  other  parts  of  the  bill.  It 
has  energetically  opposed  lack  of 
correction  in  the  bill  for  what  it 
terms  “straight-line”  farm  policy 
administration.  This  it  describes  as 
carrying  out  of  programs  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Farm  Bureau  wants  the  Federal 
Government  merely  to  grant  the 
money  to  the  State  agencies — land- 
grant  colleges,  extension  service,  and 
then  to  step  back  and  allow  the  State, 
groups  to  administer  the  various 
programs.  Kline  holds  that  Federal 
administration  of  programs  brings 
Federal  dictation  and  opens  the 
door  to  political  activity  by  Federal 
agencies. 

The  National  Farmers  Union 
charges,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the 
Farm  Bureau  wants  to  strengthen  the 
Extension  Service  so  the  Bureau  can 
use  it  for  political  purposes  of  its 
own.  The  Grange,  and  Farmers’ 
Union  have  been  working  hard  in 
recent  years  to  separate  the  Farm 
Bureau  from  the  Extension  Service. 
Some  States  actually  require  the 
Farm  Bureau  to  administer  their 
farm  -programs,  and  the  Farmers’ 
Union  and  Grange  have  tried  to  have 
Federal  funds  denied  to  those  States. 

The  Grange  in  New  York  State, 
it  may  be  noted,  dissented  from  the 
stand  of  the  National  Grange  on 
this  point,  testifying  that  the  New 
York  setup  worked  quite  well,  that 
in  New  York  the  Grange  and  Farm 
Bureau  work  together  smoothly,  and 
that  there  was  no  point  in  disturb¬ 
ing  a  setup  which  was  satisfactory 
to  all  major  farm  groups  and  to  the 
farmers. 

***** 

All  sides,  including  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  feel  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  should  be  reor¬ 
ganized,  that  there  is  much  waste 
and  overlapping.  The  controversy 
surrounds  what  type  of  reorgani¬ 
zation  should  be  effected. 

The  Aiken  bill  is  not  even  backed 
by  Sen.  Aiken.  Aiken  testified  that 
he  had  introduced  the  bill  only  for 
purposes  of  dicussion;  and  that  he, 
himself,  was  committed  to  no  part  of 
it  and  would  welcome  any  changes 
for  the  better  in  the  bill.  For  the 
most  part,  he  explained,  the  bill 
followed  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  on  Reorgani¬ 
zation. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  charges  and 
counter  -  charges,  Sen.  John  L. 


McClellan  (D.,  Ark.),  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Expenditures  Committee, 
has  directed  that  a  new  bill  be 
drafted  by  the  Committee  staff. 
There  is  as  yet  no  hint  as  to  what 
the  bill  might  contain. 

sk  sfc  ^ 

The  Brannan  Plan,  which  its  oppo¬ 
nents  had  thought  dead  and  buried, 
has  been  revived  again,  this  time  by 
the  one  commodity  which  seemed 
guaranteed  to  kill  any  type  of  price 
support  program  —  potatoes. 

Figures  •  released  in  Washington 
late  last  month  indicated  that  con¬ 
sumers  were  paying  an  average  of 
$2.83  per  cwt.  for  their  potatoes  this 
year  with  no  price  support  program 
in  operation.  Last  year,  with  60  per 
cent  of  parity  supports,  consumers 
paid  only  $1.43  and  the  cost  of  the 
program  ($65  millions)  amounted 
only  to  42  cents  per  consumer. 

Brannan  Plan  adherents  have 
taken  heart  from  this  contradictory 
situation.  They  say  that  subsidies 
would  increase  production  enough  so 
that  market  prices  would  fall  much 
more  than  the  cost  of  the  subsidies; 
and,  they  say,  people  would  have 
more  potatoes  to  eat  and  farmers 
could  grow  more  to  sell. 

Other  people  have  been  unkind 
enough  to  comment  that  the  whole 
thing  proves  farmers  are  better  off 
without  any  supports  at  all.  And  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  itself, 
fears  prices  will  not  only  come  down 
next  year,  but  come  down  too  far. 
They  fear  excessive  plantings  be¬ 
cause  of  this  year’s  favorable  prices. 

Meanwhile,  the  present  situation 
has  caused  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  to  lay  down  hasty  plans 
for  price  ceilings  on  spuds,  even  to 
the  appointment  of  an  industry  ad¬ 
visory  committee.  There  is  actually 
fear  within  OPS  that  lowly  spuds 
will  be  at  100  per  cent  of  parity, 
where  the  law  permits  price  ceilings 
to  be  imposed. 

And  behind  the  scenes  the  Brannan 
Plan  forces  are  rallying  strength  for 
a  presentation  of  their  case  for  sub¬ 
sidies  to  Congress  in  January. 

%  %  ifc  :}:  j|e  “ 

Rep.  Harold  D.  Cooley  (D.,  N.  C.), 
angered  because  of  exaggerated 
statements  about  “inflated”  farm  in¬ 
come  and  equally  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  about  the  cost  of  the  farm 
price  support  program,  has  brought 
together  a  wealth  of  facts  an£ 
figures  and  placed  them  in  the  last 
appendix  to  the  Congressional 
Record,  issued  last  week. 

Cooley  includes  figures  show¬ 
ing  that  farmers  are  not  really  as 
well  off  as  people  think  they  are  and 
that  people  can  buy  more  food  today 
for  less  work  than  was  true  in  the 
years  before  World  War  II.  There 
was  not  very  much  new  in  the 
Cooley  presentation,  nor  did  he  say 
there  was.  He  said  that  Department 
of  Agriculture  figures  are  so  compli¬ 
cated  and  so  little  understood  that 
people  have  gotten  the  wrong  idea 
about  farm  programs  and  farm 
earnings.  So  he  took  the  same  figures 
and  explained  them. 

It  is  rare  that  this  reporter  ad¬ 
vises  people  to  write  to  Washington, 
but  it  would  be  well  worthwhile  for 
anybody  interested  in  farm  price 
supports — opposed  or  in  favor — to  get 
a  copy  of  the  Cooley  presentation.  A 
letter  to  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee  asking  for  a  copy  of 
Chairman  Harold  D.  Cooley’s  “Farm 
Program  Facts  and  Figures,  as 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  November  14,  1951,”  would  prob¬ 
ably  get  results. 

Admittedly,  Cooley  is  very  much 
in  favor  of  price  supports  and  he  is 
trying  to  show  the  program  in  its 
best  light,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
North  Carolina  Democrat  has  gath¬ 
ered  a  tremendous  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation,  statistical  and  otherwise, 
and  has  explained  it  quite  clearly 
and  understandably. 

H:  #  *  ❖ 
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.  adapted  sense,  goes  for  people  who 
•  supply  things  to  farmers.  But  farm 
or  farm  supplier  loans  which  do  not 
have  such  a  direct  connection  with 
food  production  may  be  impossible 
to  get. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  set 
up  a  national  voluntary  credit  re¬ 
straint  committee  and  regional  com¬ 
mittees  around  the  country.  Member¬ 
ship  on  these  committees  is  held  by 
lending  institutions,  such  as  banks 
and  insurance  companies.  The  idea  is 
that  unnecessary  credit  is  inflation¬ 
ary  and,  further,  that  the  lenders  can 
patriotically  cut  down  on  inflationary 
lending  without  dictation  from  the 
Government. 


Last  month  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  released  the  gist  of  many  de¬ 
cisions  on  individual  applications  for 
loans  reached  by  the  regional 
committees,  and  the  above  pattern 
emerged  for  farmers  and  farm 
suppliers.  The  Committee  did  not 
worry  too  much  about  individual 
hardship.  As  for  instance,  in  order 
to  retain  a  franchise,  a  farm  ma¬ 
chinery  dealer  had  to  have  new 
buildings.  His  application  was 
denied.  A  grain  elevator  was  in  an 
inconvenient  location  for  its  clientele 
and  was  losing  out  to  competitive 
facilities.  Also  denied. 

On  the  other  hand,  loans  for  pur¬ 
chase  and  processing  of  seed  which 
were  to  be  sold  to  farmers,  were 
approved.  Also  approved  were  loan 
requests  by  farmers  to  purchase 
acreage  for  use  in  food  production. 
(A  loan  to  purchase  land  for  specu¬ 
lation  was  turned  down).  All  loans 
for  farm  machinery  and  repair  or 
construction  of  farm  buildings,  other 
than  dwellings,  were  approved. 

Harry  Lando 


Dr.  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick 

Dr  .  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick,  inter¬ 
nationally  known  horticulturist  and 
director  emeritus  of  the  New  York 
State  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tion  at  Geneva,  died  on  November  14 
in  a  sanitarium  in  Clifton  Springs, 
N.  Y.  He  was  81  years  old. 

Born  in  Independence,  Iowa,  Dr. 
Hedrick  spent  his  early  years  in 
Harbor  Springs,  Mich.  He  was  gradu¬ 
ated  from  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  in  1893.  After  teaching  horti¬ 
culture  at  that  institution,  and  also 
at  Oregon  State  College  and  Utah 
Agricultural  College,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Professor  of  Horticulture  at 
his  alma  mater  and  remained  there 
until  1905.  He  was  then  named  as 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Horti¬ 
culture  at  the  New  York  Station, 
made  Vice-Director  in  1921,  and 
Director  in  1928.  He  retired  in  1938. 

A  writer  of  great  note,  Dr.  Hedrick 
was  the  author  of  “Cyclopedia  of 
Hardy  Fruits”,  “  AHistory  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  State  of  New  York”, 
“The  Land  of  the  Crooked  Tree”, 
“A  History  of  Horticulture  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  to  1860”,  and  several  monographs 
on  fruits.  He  was  a  frequent  contri¬ 
butor  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  his 
most  recent  article,  “Agriculture  in 
New  York”,  having  appeared  in 
The  Rural  New-Yorker’s  One 
Hundredth  Anniversay  issue  last 
year. 

It  was  Dr.  Hedrick  who  was  main¬ 
ly  responsible  for  the  high  reputation 
gained  by  the  Geneva  Station  in 
agricultural  research.  He  was  truly 
one  of  the  nation’s  great  agricultur¬ 
ists. 

Surviving  Dr.  Hedrick  are  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Amy  Willis  Plummer  Hedrick; 
a  son,  Major  Ulysses  P.  Hedrick,  Jr.; 
and  a  daughter,  Mrs.  Catherine  C. 
Green. 


mkEN  f  / 
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Farmers,  even  with  credit  restric¬ 
tions,  can  get  money  from  private  _ _ 

lenders  if  they  want  it  for  a  purpose  "^nAT  maucc  ynn  SO  SURE  iTl 
directly  connected  with  food  pro-  ffW/  ™ ™  / 'V 

duction.  The  same,  in  a  general  and  WAS  THurtJ)  JJY  /VAt .  y 
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Do  you  have  a  song  in  your  heart 
these  early  Winter  days?  You  should 
have,  for  there  is  so  much  to  make 
you  glad.  It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  look 
at  a  barn  stuffed  with  feed,  corn  in 
the  crib,  grain  in  the  bins,  and  the 
basement — well,  you  just  leave  that 
to  Mom  and  you  will  find  a  big 
supply  of  vegetables  and  canned 
stuff.  There  is  still  much  outdoors 
that  is  pleasing;  the  wind  whistling 
in  the  tree  tops,  the  shapes  of  the 
bare  trees,  the  first  snows,  the  sharp 
clean  bit  of  air.  All  of  this  makes  the 
outdoors  a  real  joy.  Perhaps  you  will 
understand  better  if  I  tell  some 
stories  about  people  who  faced  ad¬ 
versity  and  found  a  song. 

Years  ago,  a  young  minister  con¬ 
tracted  tuberculosis  which,  in  that 
time,  was  always  considered  fatal. 
The  disease  progressed  and  hope 
faded,  but  he  found  a  song  in  his 
heart  and  wrote  the  grand  hymn 
prayer,  “Abide  with  me!  Fast  falls 
the  eventide.”  The  next  time  you 
sing  that  hymn  in  the  little  church 
over  at  the  Corners,  you  will  under¬ 
stand  that  it  is  a  plea  for  help,  in  an 
hour  of  darkness,  from  Henry  F. 
Lyte. 

The  poet,  Tennyson,  was  very  old. 
As  he  looked  out  across  the  moor  to 
the  distant  sea,  he  knew  that  before 
long  he  would  journey  beyond  the 
sunset.  He  found  a  song  in  his  heart 
and  wrote  that  beautiful  song-poem, 
“Crossing  the  Bar;”  “Sunset  and 
evening  star,  And  one  clear  call  for 
me!  And  may  there  be  no  moaning 
of  the  bar,  When  I  put  out  to  sea.” 

A  country  lad  in  Indiana  acquired 
quite  a  reputation  as  a  writer,  so  he 
went  to  New  York.  The  big  town 
gave  him  such  a  cold  welcome  that 
he  was  lonely  and  depressed  as  he 
sat  in  his  hotel  room.  Yet  he  found  a 
song.  And  ever  since  it  has  been  the 
State  song  of  Indiana.  Surely,  you 
are  familiar  with  the  “Banks  of  the 
Wabash”  written  by  the  Dreiser 
brothers. 

A  Methodist  minister  was  engaged 
to  hold  a  revival  in  a  tiny  village. 
The  weather  was  bad  and  he  met 
with  little  success.  As  he  sat  in  his 
lonely  room,  wondering  what  he 
could  do  about  it,  he  found  a  song 
in  his  heart  and  wrote  that  great 
hymn,  The  Old  Rugged  Cross.  The 
minister’s  name  was  George  Den- 
nard. 

During  the  Civil  War,  things 
looked  very  bad  for  the  North.  Time 
and  again,  our  armies  had  met  de¬ 
feat.  One  woman,  undismayed,  wrote 
a  song  which  stirred  the  whole 
nation  to  new  effort.  Remember  that 
great  song,  The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic  by  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Actually,  the  Suwanee  River  is  a 
dark  and  dismal  stream,  flowing 
through  swamp  land,  but  to  one  man 
it  expressed  home.  That  is  why  every 
school  child  in  the  nation  can  join  in 
singing,  Way  Down  Upon  the 
Suwanee  River  by  Stephen  Foster. 

A  traveling  man  went  to  London 
on  business.  He  knew  no  one  there 
and  the  constant  fog  depressed  him, 
so  his  thoughts  turned  toward  home, 
and  John  Howard  Payne  wrote  the 
song  which  everyone  knows,  Home 
Sweet  Home.  In  a  much  lighter  vein, 
an  Illinois  farm  lad  (name  un¬ 
known)  got  a  job  as  switchman  in 
the  Wabash  railroad  yards.  He  liked 
to  sing,  but  he  noticed  that  none  of 
the  songs  in  his  day  were  about  the 
railroad.  Then,  he  found  a  song  in 
his  heart  and,  before  long,  the  en¬ 
tire  country  was  singing  Casey 
Jones. 

I  could  tell  you  a  hundred  stories 
like  that,  but  that  is  enough  to  show 
you  jurt  what  I  mean.  Surely,  among 
the  million  or  more  people  who  read 
this  column,  there  is  someone  who 
has  a  song  in  his  heart.  Write  it  out, 
so  that  all  of  us  may  share  and 
perhaps  you,  too,  will  join  the  ranks 
of  the  immortals. 

One  more  story  and  then  we  shall 
ramble  back  home.  During  the  War 
of  1812,  a  young  man  visited  a  rela¬ 
tive  on  board  a  British  warship  and 
was  detained  all  night.  The  fleet 


steamed  up  the  Potomac  and  all 
night  long  shelled  Fort  Henry.  At 
the  first  bit  of  daylight,  that  young 
American  gazed  out  over  the  water 
and  was  delighted  to  see  our  flag 
still  flying.  That  gave  Francis  Scott 
Key  the  inspiration  for  our  national 
anthem,  The  Star  Spangled  Banner. 
You  do  not  have  to  be  a  great  singer; 
you  do  not  have  to  know  a  single 
note  of  music.  But,  as  you  go  about 
your  work  and  note  all  of  the  good 
things  which  have  come  your  way, 
surely  you,  too,  should  find  a  song 
in  your  heart. 

Here  at  home,  the  Missus  and  I 
went  after  that  cornfield  with  vim 
and  vigor.  Now,  the  corn  is  all 
hauled  in  and  the  fodder  is  in  the 
shock.  It  meant  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
but  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  look 
-upon  that  great  pile  of  golden  corn. 
What  I  do  not  know  about  the 
weather  would  make  a  large  book, 
but  I  notice  that  the  shucks  are  thin 
on  the  corn.  That  should  mean  a 
mild  Winter  with  most  of  the  cold 
weather  coming  early. 

Modern  farm  machinery  has  taken 
most  of  the  romance  out  of  farming. 
We  no  longer  collect  at  the  home  of 
a  neighbor  at  threshing  time.  A  corn 
husking  bee  is  impossible  when  a 
picker  goes  through  the  field.  How¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  all  so  modern.  On 
a  recent  Sunday,  Calvin  and  family 
and  the  Missus  went  on  a  long  drive 
and  saw  dozens  of  fields  where  the 
corn  had  been  cut  in  shocks  the  way 
we  did  here  at  home.  A  great  deal 
of  this  is  shucked  by  hand  although 
some  will  probably  use  a  shredder. 
A  shredder  is  all  right  if  you  get  the 
corn  at  exactly  the  right  time.  If  it 
is  too  wet  or  too  dry,  a  shredder  is 
not  a  good  thing. 

Another  thing  which  the  Missus 
noted  was  a  large  tract  of  primitive 
forest  land  which  had  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  a  wealthy  man  many  years 
ago  and  set  aside  with  the  injunction 
that  not  a  stick  or  a  tree  should  ever 
be  cut.  That  tract  has  grown  to  im¬ 
mense  maples,  some  of  them  now  six 
feet  in  diameter.  There  were  very 
large  beech  trees  50  feet  high.  On 
the  lower  land,  immense  elms  tower 
toward  the  sky.  Every  Sunday,  hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  visit  that  tract  and 
wander  through  the  wilderness.  That 
is  exactly  what  our  forefathers 
faced  when  they  first  came  to 
America.  A  trip  to  that  forest  would 
make  you  realize  what  a  terribly 
difficult  thing  it  was  to  clear  the  land 
and  create  a  farmstead.  You  would 
have  a  great  reverence  for  the  men 
and  women  who  created  the  blessed 
land  in  which  you  live. 

But  it  grows  late  and  the  bones  are 
weary  from  a  hard  day;  so,  to  you 
and  yours,  good  luck  and  good 
night.  L.  B.  Reber 

Berrien  Co.,  Michigan 


Our  Cover  Page 

Sherman  W.  Cady,  pictured  on 
this  issue’s  cover  page,  was  born 
and  raised  on  a  175-acre  farm  at 
Troupsburg,  New  York.  Feeling  the 
lure  of  the  city,  he  obtained  an  en¬ 
gineering  degree  and  spent  20  years 
bucking  the  rush  of  the  business 
world.  Finally  he  succumbed  to  the 
echoes  of  his  childhood  and  re¬ 
turned  to  a  farm  in  the  small  town 
of  Fowlerville,  New  York. 

In  1932,  Mr.  Cady  built  the 
country’s  most  modern  hen  house,  a 
three-story  house  with  hot  water 
heat,  ventilating  fans,  and  chick 
batteries,  with  facilities  to  house 
1,200  hens.  On  this  farm  he  grazes 
his  pullets  and  cows,  raises  about  10 
tons  of  sugar  beets,  corn  and  alfalfa 
for  three  cows.  His  farm  dog,  a  beauti¬ 
ful  white  collie,  named  Dirk,  keeps 
the  rabbit  population  to  a  minimum, 
keeps  the  cows  well  within  their 
pasture  and  works  feverishly  to 
catch  all  the  field  mice  that  nest 
under  shocks  of  corn. 

Mr.  Cady,  and  his  parents  before 
him,  have  been  subscribers  to  The 
Rural  New-Yorker  for  over  80 
years. 


Ihere  is  no  better  guarantee  of  the  soundness  of  your 
tractor  investment  than  a  good  name. 

That’s  the  best  reason  we  know  for  choosing  a  Ford 
Tractor.  What  other  name  in  all  American  business  has 
meant  so  much,  for  so  long,  to  grandfather,  father  and 
son  ...  on  so  many  American  farms? 


More  than  the  name  of  a  car, 
truck  or  tractor,  ‘'Ford”  is  a 
trusted  friend  — has  stood 
through  the  years  for  honest 
quality  at  a  rockbottom  price. 

Today’s  Ford  Tractor  is  an 


What  the  NameTOMTon 
a  Tractor  Means  to  You! 

Low  First  Cost 

Low  Operating  Cost 

Good  Service  Everywhere 

Parts  Always  Available 

Modern  Design  and 
Engineering 

Quality  Clear  Through 

Top  Value  at  Trade-In  Time 


outstanding  example  of  what 
the  Ford  name  can  mean  in 
practical,  multi-purpose  farm¬ 
ing  help  ...  in  engineering 
leadership  ...  in  low  price. 
Sturdy  and  amply  powerful 
for  most  field  jobs,  it’s  a  chore- 
job  tractor,  too.  And  the  Ford 
Tractor  sells  for  $50  to  $500  less 
than  other  two-plow  tractors 
with  comparable  equipment 
in  most  farm  communities. 

Yes,  "Ford”  means  more  in 
tractors,  too!  Ask  your  nearby 
Ford  Tractor  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  its  full  meaning  to  you! 

DEARBORN  MOTORS 
CORPORATION 

Birmingham,  Michigan 


National  Marketing  Organization  for  the 
Ford  Tractor  and  Dearborn  Farm  Equipment 
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The  BEACON  Milling  Co.,  Inc. 

Cayuga,  N.  Y. 

EASTPORT,  N.  Y.  YORK,  PA. 


AMAZING  COMFORT  — NO  SPECIAL  FITTING 

RUPTURE-EASER 

For  MEN,  WOMEN  and  CHILDREN 


A  strong,  form-fitting  washable  support.  Back  lac- 
fng  adjustable.  Snaps  up  In  front.  Adjustable  leg 
strap.  Soft,  flat  groin  pad.  No  steel  or  leather 
bands.  Unexcelled  for  comfort.  Also  used  as  after 
operation  support.  Mall  orders  fire  measure 
around  the  lowest  part  of  the  abdomen  and 
state  right  or  left  side  or  double.  (Note:  Be 
sure  to  give  both  size  and  side  when  ordering.) 
We  prepay  postage  except  on  C.O.D.'s. 

Over  300,000  Satisfied  Users  I 
10  Day  Trial  Offer 

Money-back  guarantee  If  you  don’t  set 
blessed  relief. 

Delay  may  be  serious -ORDER  TODAY! 
PIPER  BRACE  CO. 

811  Wyandotte  Dept.  RY-I2I,  Kansas  City  6,  Mo. 


Saves  Labor  —  two  men  can 
prune  faster  and  easier  than 
4  or  5  men  with  hand  pruners. 

Pays  for  itself  in  labor  savings 
1st  season.  Carefully  made  of 
best  materials  for  long,  trouble- 
free  service.  Look  at  these  fea¬ 
tures:  •  Very  Fast  Action  •  Re¬ 
quires  little  air  •  Improved  cutting 
head  •  Post  ve  grip  handle  •  Cuts 
limbs  up  to  1!4"  diam.  •  Cuts  easier 
•  Light  weight.  Write  for  circular, 
advise  us  nearest  dealer’s  name. 
JOHN  L.  BACON  CORP.,  GASPORT.  N.  Y. 


COSTS  AS  UTILE  AS 


SAVE  *100 


lies:  3  to  14  ft 


go* 


SEN? 


eoo* 


JME  •  SEED  •  FERTILIZER. 

broadcaster 

Sturdy,  low  cost  Broodcoster  saves  real 
money  Special  hitch.  No-clog  ogitator. 
Gives  exoct  spreading— 50  lbs.  to  8,000 
lbs.  per  acre.  Iron  clod  guarantee. 
17  non  WORKING  IN  28  STATES,  . 


MOORE  EQUIPMENT  CO. 


SWEDESBORO.  1  N-  J._ 


FLORIDA  •  RAIL  TRIP 

DODGERTOWN  EXCURSION 
New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  D.  C.,  to 
Vero  Beach,  Florida. 

Easter  Vacation  April  6  -  14th  All  Expense  $169.50 
to  Jan.  1st.  After  Jan.  $179.50.  Send  for  Folder. 
RAILTRIPS,  EAST  CHATHAM,  NEW  YORK 


-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY- 

Writ*  for  Price  List  and  Samples.  ATWOODS 
8?  WASHINGTON  ST _ BINGHAMTON.  N.  Y. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Can't 

Harm 

Pets 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 


HAVAHART,  5-D1,  Water  St.,  Ossining,  N.Y. 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 


Name. 


Address _ 


Pennsylvania  Farm  News 


Farmers  throughout  the  State, 
greenhouse  operators,  and  any  others 
who  may  want  to  use  the  service  are 
now  able  to  get  complete  soil  analy¬ 
ses  through  a  system  set  up  of  Octo¬ 
ber  1  by  the  Agricultural  Extension 
Service  and  the  Agronomy  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College.  In  order  to  obtain  an 
analysis,  the  first  step  is  to  get  a 
mailing  kit  from  the  local-  county 
agent  ($1.00  each),  then  collect  the 
soil  sample  according  to  instructions 
included  in  the  kit,  and  mail  to  the 
Soil  Testing  Laboratory  at  the 
College;  only  samples  forwarded  in 
this  manner  will  be  tested.  Extension 
specialists,  studying  the  analyses, 
will  make  appropriate  recommen¬ 
dations  on  lime  and  fertilizer  appli¬ 
cations,  including  kinds  and  amounts. 
These  go  directly  to  the  person 
sending  the  sample  and  also  to  the  - 
county  agent. 

For  all  except  greenhouses,  analy¬ 
ses  will  show  lime  requirements, 
available  phosphorus  and  potash,  and 
percentage  of  organic  matter.  Tests 
for  greenhouses  will  show  also 
amounts  of  soluble  salts  and  nitrate 
nitrogen.  With  complete  and  exact 
information  on  soil  needs,  farmers 
will  be  able  to  apply  the  right 
amounts  and  kinds  of  lime  and 
fertilizer,  thereby  eliminating  guess¬ 
work  and  conserving  fertilizer,  an 
important  natural  resource. 

New  all-time  highs  for  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  market  were  established  in 
average  prices  paid  for  steers  and  fat 
lambs  at  the  recent  19th  annual 
Junior  Live  Stock  Show.  Lambs 
averaged  35.28  cents  per  pound  — 
34.72  without  the  champions,  while 


bel,  Jr.,  21,  Sunbury,  Northumber¬ 
land  County;  Homemaking  Leader¬ 
ship — Vivian  J.  Hartenbach,  20, 
Monaca,  Beaver  County;  Dairy 
Achievement — J.  Earle  Yerkes,  Jr., 
Pipersville,  Bucks  County,  and 
Lorraine  Eshelman,  15,  Lebanon, 
Lebanon  County. 


Pennsylvania  commercial  straw¬ 
berry  and  asparagus  growers  have 
reduced  their  acreage  for  harvest 
next  year.  Increased  costs  of  produc¬ 
tion,  including  highest  prices  ever 
paid  for  farm  labor,  are  held  to  be 
largely  responsible  for  the  intentions 
to  cut  down  acreages  for  these  crops. 
Strawberry  production  in  1952  will 
be  from  only  1,600  acres,  11  per  cent 
below  1951  and  30  per  cent  below  the 
1941-1950  average.  Nationally  there 
will  be  a  drop  of  seven  per  cent  in 
acreage  next  year  compared  with 
1951.  The  Pennsylvania  asparagus 
acreage  for  1952  cutting  is  placed  at 
1,400,  down  seven  per  cent  from 
1951  and  37  per  cent  below  the  10- 
year  average. 

Surveys  of  the  commercial  truck 
crop  areas  in  Pennsylvania  showed 
smaller  quantities  of  fresh  market 
beets,  late  fall  cabbage,  carrots, 
celery  and  early  fall  spinach  were 
harvested  this  year  than  last. 


A  fruit  growers  course  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  at  The  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  December  17  to  21,  1951,  in¬ 
clusive.  Instruction  will  be  given 
both  in  the  classroom  and  in  the  or¬ 
chard.  Classes  begin  at  8:30  a.  m. 
and  continue  until  5:00  p.  m.  This 
year  the  course  will  be  devoted  to 
an  intensive  study  of  the  cherry  and 


Berwindale  4-H  Club,  1951  4-H  potato  champions  of  Clearfield  County.  Left 
to  right,  seated:  Steward  Straw,  holding  trophy  presented  by  Clearfield 
Kiwanis  Club  at  25 th  annual  roundup;  Mark  Richards,  James  McGarvey, 
Violet  Irwin,  Ed.  Straw  and  Robert  Straw;  standing,  Ronald  Johnston,  Paul 
Hunter,  Ruth  Kitchen,  Edra  Irwin,  Jerry  McKeehen  and  R.  J.  Irwin. 


steers  did  45.96  —  45.08  cents  with¬ 
out  the  champions. 

Top  price  in  the  steer  sale  of  $2.00 
per  pound  was  paid  for  the  grand 
champion,  Midnight,  a  1,000-pound 
purebred  Angus  shown  by  Robert 
Swiantek,  14,  of  Washington,  for  a 
total  of  $2,000,  to  the  A.  &  P.  Tea 
Co.,  Pittsburgh.  Verscharen  Market, 
Pittsburgh,  paid  56  cents  per  pound 
for  the  1,030 -pound  purebred  Here¬ 
ford,  Peter,  reserve  grand  champion 
of  Nick  Wagner,  Fremont,  Ohio. 

The  grand  champioh  individual 
lamb,  an  80-pound  purebred  South- 
down,  from  the  reserve  grand 
championship  pen  of  Ben  Hamilton, 
Washington,  was  sold  to  Verscharen 
Market  for  $1.25  per  pound.  The  re¬ 
serve  grand  champion,  another  80- 
pound  purebred  Southdown,  from 
the  grand  championship  pen  of 
Bradley  Eisiminger,  Waynesburg, 
brought  60  cents  per  pound. 


Eight  Pensylvania  rural  youths, 
four  boys  and  four  girls,  winners  in 
the  4-H  National  Awards  program, 
are  eligible  for  $300  scholarship 
competitions  on  a  national  basis. 
Four  of  them  were  awarded  expense- 
paid  trips  to  National  4-H  Congress 
November  25-29  at  Chicago,  while 
the  other  four  get  gold  watches  and 
a  chance  at  regional  competitions  for 
the  Chicago  trip.  All  get  gold  or 
silver  medals,  as  do  other  top  con¬ 
testants  in  all  participating  counties. 

The  first  four  winners  include: 
Clothing — Dorothy  A.  White,  20, 
Hickory,  Washington  County;  Food 
Preparation — Ruth  C.  Ackerman,  16, 
West  Newton,  Westmoreland  County; 
Poultry — Ray  J.  Buss,  Easton,  North¬ 
ampton  County;  and  Joseph  R. 
Hartle,  Jr.,  18,  Bellefonte,  Centre 
County. 

The  other  four  winners  who  enter 
the  regional  contests  are:  Agricult¬ 
ural  Leadership — Claude  M.  Knoe- 


plum,  considering  such  topics  as  va¬ 
rieties,  propagation,  sites,  planting, 
training,  pruning,  fertilizers,  cover 
crops,  thinning,  disease  and  insect 
control,  harvesting,  marketing  and 
processing.  Other  fruits  will  be 
studied  in  subsequent  years.  Regis¬ 
tration  closes  on  Monday,  December 
3,  1951.  For  further  information, 

write  to  A.  Leland  Beam,  Director  of 
Short  Courses,  School  of  Agriculture, 
State  College,  Penna. 

N.  M.  Eberly 


Many  public  sales  have  been  helc. 
this  Fall  and  are  still  being  held. 
At  most  sales  all  livestock  has  been 
bringing  good  prices  with  cattle  es¬ 
pecially  high.  At  one  of  these,  cows 
went  lower  than  usual,  the  highest 
price  being  $220  for  a  cow  that  was 
recently  fresh,  but  the  majority  of 
them  brought  $160.  $170  and  $175. 
At  another  sale  just  a  week  after, 
cows  went  very  high,  most  of  them 
fresh  or  springers;  many  of  them 
brought  around  the  $300  mark. 
These  were  all  grade  cows;  of  course 
registered  stock  went  much  higher. 

Horses  are  still  little  in  demand 
except  among  Amish  farmers.  A 
good  team  of  mares  at  a  recent  sale 
went  for  $48  each. 

Milk  has  increased  a  little  in  price 
but  many  farmers  are  being  shut  off 
by  State  inspectors  who  insist  they 
build  new  milk  houses  right  at  the 
barn  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
install  electric  refrigerators.  Some 
farmers  are  selling  dairy  herds  while 
others  are  selling  cream  or  finding 
other  outlets  for  their  milk. 

There  was  a  good  yield  of  potatoes 
this  year.  One  grower  who  has  been 
raising  many  acres  for  years  has 
been  getting  an  average  of  400 
bushels  per  acre  and  the  price  has 
been  right  around  $2.50  per  cwt. 

Plummer  McCullough 


YOU  GET @ •  •  ® 


0  When  You  Give  Farm  Animals 

:  STERLING  : 


TRACE- 

MINERAL 


BLUSALT 


e 


© 


m 


•  Farm  animals  thrive  on  salt. 
But  they  become  still  health¬ 
ier,  bigger,  more  productive, 
more  profitable,  when  fed 
STERLING  Trace-Mineral 
BLUSALT.  For  it  provides  salt 
plus  these  vital  trace  minerals: 

COBALT  —  for  better  appetites  — 
better  animal  growth. 
IODINE  —  essential  to  thyroid 
gland  and  its  secretion. 
MANGANESE  —  helps  prevent  ste¬ 
rility,  increases  lactation. 
IRON  —  for  healthy  red  blood  .  .  . 

helps  prevent  anemia. 
COPPER  —  essential  to  convert  iron 
into  red  blood  cells. 

ZINC  —  promotes  better  growth, 
longer  life. 

An  Easy,  Inexpensive  Way  to* 
Provide  Essential  Minerals. 

Available  in  100-lb.  bags, 

50-lb.  blocks,  4-lb.  liks. 

Sold  by  authorized  deaL 
ers  everywhere.  Write 
for  literature. 


S  INTERNATIONAL 
^  SALT  COMPANY, 
INC. 

®  Scranton,  Pa. 


For  more  than  40 
years,  BAG  BALM 
has  been  “tops”  for 
safe,  quick  healing 
of  Chaps,  Cuts, 

Snags;  relief  from  Windburn,  Sun¬ 
burn;  beneficial  massage  of  Caked 
Bag.  Insist  on  BAG  BALM— lanolin- 


loaded,  antiseptic -on -contact, 


spreads  right,  stays  on.  At  your 
farm-supply  house  in  big  10-oz.  tins. 


Send  for  FREE  COW  BOOK 

DAIRY  ASSOCIATION  CO.,  INC. 


LYNDONVILLE  49.  VERMONT 


L— J|  XDoas on:  .OO 

g  J  Buttons  JL. 

Below  Mfg.  Cost.  Jewelled,  Metals,  Pearl- 
ized,  Plastics.  Last  time  this  kind  of  offer 
was  made  we  were  completely  cleaned  out. 
Don’t  be  disappointed.  Order  early.  Post¬ 
age  20  cents. 

J.  C.  BUTTON  COMPANY 
202  WEST  40th  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 
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Paying  a  Profit 


"We  expect  our  equipment  to  pay 
us  a  profit,"  say  George  S.  Hitch- 
ner  &  Son,  owners  of  this  Bridge- 
ton,  N.J.  farm,  “and  we  buy  it  on 
that  basis.  We  bought  a  Craine 
.  Nurok  tile  stave  silo  for  our  new 
dairy  barn  because  we  know  it 
will  make  for  profitable  feeding — 
now  and  for  years  to  come." 


We're  mighty  proud  of  this  statement, 
by  one  of  famed  Cumberland  County's 
outstanding  farmers.  It's  a  typical  reac¬ 
tion.  Dairymen  everywhere  have  come 
to  realize  that  a  silo  is  an  investment  in 
good  feeding — and  they're  insisting  on 
Craine,  the  best  investment! 

No  matter  what  your  feeding  program, 
there's  a  Craine  that  will  do  the  job 
most  profitably. 


CRAINE'S  THE  NAME 


Craine,  Inc.,  ;211  Taft  St 
Norwich,  N.Y. 


I  A  HAND-SIZE 
•  CHAIN  SAW 


* 

« 

» 

« 

* 

* 


« 


© 


A  Goldmine  for  Farmers 


This  “little  fella’’  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


Send  For:  A  Goldmine  in  Trees 

MALL  TOOL  COMPANY 


DEPT.  7753- D 

BROOKLYN  I,  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Green#  Place 
BUFFALO  21.  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road 

NEW  YORK,  54,  N.  Y.,  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 
SYRACUSE,  N.  Y.,  513  S.  West  Ave. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Eaeily  Erected 

• 

Steel  Bulldinot  tor  All 
Purpoeee 

• 

......  „„  Write  for  Folder 

JOHN  COOPER  CO.  30l  2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  j. 


JAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
Rl GATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Sinai  "Type  P"  rump  has  h°°L 
nd  uses-  house,  garden,  farn?-r„„  WT W ? 
)  GPU:  3C0  GPH  75' high;  or  1500  GPU 
I  25'  well  Use  any  14  to  14  HP  motor. 

s  Not  CI09!  Postpaid  If  eash  With 
(West  of  Mississippi,  add  50c.) 


LABAWCO  PUMPS 

BELLE  MEAD  19,  N.  J. 


$695 


Water  for  the  Cistern 

Like  countless  other  people  we  de¬ 
pend  on  our  cistern  for  soft  water. 
A  shallow  well  pump  forces  it 
through  the  house.  Lack  of  rain  or  a 
long  cold  Winter  soon  depletes  the 
supply.  That  is  what  has  happened 
to  us  over  the  years.  Though  we  were 


to  us  over  the  years.  Though 
as  economical  as  possible  with  the 
trapped  rainwater  in  the  nine-foot 
deep  by  nine-foot  wide  cylindrical 
cistern,  still  the  water  would  give 
out. 

We  found  a  way,  however,  to  keep 
that  cistern  filled  during  the  Winter 
and  hope  others  may  be  helped  by 


GUARANTEED 
SATISFACTION 
OR  YOUR  MONEY  BACK 


If  purchaser  is  dissatisfied,  cleaner  may  be  returned 
ony  time  within  90  days  of  original  shipment 
Isfefcw  date  for  complete  refund. 


ONE  MOTOR 


Less  working  parts.  Trouble-free  operation. 
Other  cleaners  use  2,  3.  or  4  motors,  2  kinds  of  chains. 

LOW  COST  PER  COW — You  pay  only  for  size,  pasts, 
and  operation  that  exactly  fit  your  needs.  No  expensive  pit 
inside  or  outside.  • 

|  NO  STINKING  PIT  INSIDE  ...  NO  OUTSIDE 

I  PIT  TO  FREEZE  IN  WINTER  — Means  more  clean- 
ill  liness — fresher,  healthier  air — less  odor — fewer  parts.  With* 
out  pit ,  all  parts  easily  accessible. 

\  \  PADDLES  1 2"  APART— Closespacing  moves  manure 
rf.-  \  with  minimum  disturbance — odor.  No  jamming  of 
\  A  manure  under  cover  plates.  Close-spaced  paddles  pick 
/A  up  more  liquids  with  solids.  No  churning,  falling  back 
°f  manure  at  elevator.  Chain  rides  2"  above  gutter 
\  A  bottom — out  of  corrosive  liquid. 

Tftfi  FITS  ANY  TYPE  BARN  Choice  of  8  chute 


I  Economy  I 

ffoi  small  barns— tiP 

Heavy-Duty 

for  medium  bamsw. 

Super-Power 

.Tor  targe  barns— 50 


positions 

means  easy  adaptation  to  old  or  new  barns — less  con¬ 
crete  work — more  economical  installation. 

LL0Y  STEEL  CHAIN 

The  super-strength,  rust-resistant,  heat- 
treated  chain  has  up  tp  20,000  lbs.  strength. 


Switch  from  out- 
moded  shoveling 

drudgery  to  power  SHJLLMMLJtafLjLl 

cleaning.  Hold 
your  boys  at  home 
— keep  your  help 
happier.  Make 
your  barn  more 
sanitary  —  less 

odor.  Milk  inspectors  APPROVE  Clay 
cleaners. 


CLAY  EQUIPMENT  CORP., 

1211  Taylor  Street,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa 

□  Barn  Cleaner  Catalog— Also- 


LOOK  AHEAD  — FREE  YOUR- 
SELF  FROM  THE  NASTIEST/ 
MESSIEST  JOB  ON  THE 
DAIRY  FARM-ACT  NOW! 


0  Farm  Windows  0  Barn  Ventilation 

0  Milking  Parlor  Stalls  Q  Stalls  &  Stanchions 
0  Steel  Gates 

I  have  eows_  I  am  building _ _ 

I  am  remodeling _ _ 

NAME . 

TOWN . . . 

STATE . . . RFD . 


BARN  CLEANER 
CATALOG 


RAISE  HEALTHIER  MORE  PROFITABLE  CALVES 

<p: y  DR.  LEGEAR’S 
r^CALF  VITAMINS, 


e  snow. 

John  Krill 


Home  Guide  to  Repair,  Upkeep 
and  Remodeling,  W.H.Crouse  $4,50 
Home  Mechanics, 

W.  H.  Johnson  &  L.  V.  Newkirk  3.95 
Shopwork  on  the  Farm, 

Mack  Jones . 3.75 

Farm  Machinery, 

A.  A.  Stone .  3.75 

Farmers’  Shop  Book, 

Louis  M.  Roehl . .  3.25 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE  ” 

OR.  LEGEAR  MEDICINE  CO., ST.  LOUIS,  MO 


mous 


WOOD 


Louis  M, 

Farm  Manual . 

The  Home  Mechanic, 


Douglas  Tourney 
Make  it  Yourself, 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  folders  on  low-priced 
folding  partitions  and  stanchions. 

Unadilla  Silo  Co.,  C-1211.  Unadilla,  n.Y, 


Julian  Starr .  2.75 

Farm  Tractor  Maintenance, 

Ivan  G.  Morrison . 2.50 

Fitting  Farm  Tools, 

Louis  M.  Roehl .  1.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y, 


Co-op  Credit  says 


(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 


Scattered  debts  mean  many  headaches.  Your  farm  financing  will  be 
simpler,  safer,  easier-to-handle  when  you  carry  all  your  loans  to¬ 
gether,  the  low-cost  Cooperative  Farm  Credit  way.  Long  term  Federal 
Land  Bank  Mortgages  thru  National  Farm  Loan  Associations.  Short 
term  low-cost  operating  loans  thru  Production  Credit  Associations. 

See  your  local  association  or  write: 

DEPT.  F<15,  310  State  Street,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COORE-R ATIVE  FARM  CREDIT 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


PROTECT  Your 
Cows'  Teats  With 


UNADILLA  PARTITIONS 


"No  conic  BOOK*  JUST  UttUTPORTANT  STUFF 
tIKt  THE  MILK  CHECK." 


When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.**  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 
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••  A  SQUARE  DEAL” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
resnonsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not.  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  for  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Notice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  of  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thb  Rural  Nbw- 
Yobkku  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Invitation  to  Borden’s 

Until  this  week  I  always  thought  that  the  price 
of  milk  was  the  same  to  everybody.  However,  I 
find  that  a  little  bargaining  with  the  milkman 
enables  the  consumer  to  get  a  discount. 

Until  a  few  days  ago  I  took  four  quarts  of 
approved  milk  every  other  day  from  Borden’s. 
I’ve  been  paying  24  cents.  The  other  night  a  man 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  my  husband,  “How 
would  you  like  to  have  your  milk  delivered  for 
two  cents  a  quart  less?”  Since  we  buy  14  quarts 
every  week  from  Borden’s,  we  figured  that  28 
cents  would  be  better  in  our  pocket  than  in  the 
treasury  of  the  milk  companies. 

Our  caller  was  from  Whitestone  Farms,  Inc.,  an 
independent  milk  company.  He  thought  we  were 
taking  homogenized  milk  for  25  cents  a  quart. 
He  quoted  a  price  of  23  cents.  My  first  reaction 
was,  “How  can  you  sell  two  cents  cheaper?”  But 
then  the  thought  crossed  my  mind  as  to  why 
should  Borden’s  be  selling  it  for  two  cents  more. 

My  husband  and  I  decided  that  milk  is  milk, 
regardless  of  who  distributes  it,  so  we  decided  to 
change,  and  notified  Borden’s.  The  next  day  the 
Borden  man  came  to  the  door  and  asked  why  I 
was  discontinuing  delivery.  Was  anything  wrong? 
Was  the  service  satisfactory?  I  explained  that  I 
could  have  my  milk  delivered  for  two  cents  a 
quart  cheaper.  At  first  a  little  put  out,  he  finally 
remarked  that  an  old  customer  getting  four 
quarts  every  other  day  would  be  entitled  to  pay 
two  cents  a  quart  less.  At  that  I  blew  up!  This 
was  a  fine  time  to  tell  me  I  had  been  paying  two 
cents  too  much  all  these  years.  I  asked  him  why 
the  company  did  not  give  me  the  best  price  to 
begin  with.  He  said  he  didn’t  know,  but  asked 
me  to  talk  it  over  with  my  husband  and  call  the 
company  if  we’d  like  it  for  two  cents  less.  Actu¬ 
ally,  he  took  me  by  surprise  and  I  forgot  to  tell 
him  that  Whitestone  Farms’  milk  sells  for  23  cents 
a  quart,  whether  approved  or  homogenized.  Since 
I’d  been  buying  approved  milk  from  Borden’s  at 
24  cents,  the  milkman  was  willing  to  deliver  ap¬ 
proved  milk  to  us  for  22  cents  a  quart,  or  a  penny 
less  than  Whitestone  Farms. 

We’ve  decided  to  let  Whitestone  deliver  the 
milk  at  23  cents,  rather  than  take  Borden’s  up  on 
the  22-cent  bargain.  We  don’t  like  their  method 
of  doing  business.  The  way  we  figure  it  out,  we’ve 
been  paying  close  to  $15  a  year  more  than  we 
should  —  the  equivalent  of  an  additional  two 
weeks’  supply  of  milk.  If  the  dealers  claim  they 
are  only  making  a  fraction  of  a  penny  on  every 
quart,  how  can  they  afford  to  give  a  regular  dis¬ 
count  of  two  cents?  mrs.  j.  m.  h. 

New  York 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  big  dealers  have 
always  given  discounts  to  large  chain  store 
buyers,  but  we  never  knew  that  a  smart 
housewife  could  do  just  as  well. 

Frankly,  we  do  not  know  the  answer  to 
Mrs.  J.  M.  H.’s  question,  but  if  Borden’s  would 
like  to  explain  how  they  can  afford  to  give 
a  two-cent  discount  on  every  quart  of  home 
delivered  milk,  and  at  the  same  time  insist  on 
a  cent  and  a  half  increase  to  cover  additional 
costs  of  less  than  a  cent  a  quart,  these  columns 
are  open  to  them. 


Better  Gasoline  tor  Farm  Motors 

WHEN  a  gallon  of  present  day  gasoline  is 
put  into  the  tank  of  a  modern  farm 
tractor,  truck  or  family  car,  it  is  seldom  real¬ 
ized  what  great  improvements  have  been 
made  in  this  fuel  over  the  past  couple  of 
decades. 

It  was  only  28  years  ago  that  a  major  mile¬ 
stone  in  transportation  progress  was  reached 
when  tetraethyl  lead  was  first  added  to  motor 


gasoline.  Four  years  later  the  second  milestone 
for  improved  efficiency  of  motors  was  attained 
when  the  first  automobile  was  specifically  de¬ 
signed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  potenti¬ 
alities  of  this  new  fuel.  These  new  cars  with 
their  high  compression  engines,  established 
new  standards  for  efficiency  of  performance. 

Ever  since  then,  the  petroleum  and  auto¬ 
motive  industries  have  worked  in  close  co¬ 
operation  to  bring  about  increased  economy, 
comfort  and  reliability  in  the  operation  of  the 
modern  motor.  The  full  meaning  of  this  value 
lies  not  in  the  numerical  gain  in  octane  nun^- 
bers  of  ethyl  gasoline,  but  in  their  greater 
intrinsic  value  when  burned  in  the  car  or  trac¬ 
tor  motor.  As  these  gasolines  have  moved  up 
the  octane  scale,  with  greater  return  in  power 
value,  motors  have  likewise  been  improved  to 
take  advantage  of  this  fact.  So,  at  the  present 
time  culminating  this  last  quarter  century 
of  progress,  the  American  farmer  and  the 
driving  public  are  reaping  the  benefit  of  this 
combination  of  improved  motor  fuels  and 
engines  of  advanced  design. 

At  a  recent  demonstration  different  makes 
of  automobiles,  old-fashioned  and  modern, 
were  placed  on  display,  each  one  operating 
on  the  gasoline  compatible  with  its  own  engine 
design.  It  was  shown  that,  both  in  terms  of 
acceleration  and  mileage,  two  gallons  of  to¬ 
day’s  ethyl  gasoline  will  replace  and  do  the 
work  of  three  gallons  of  the  gasoline  used  in 
the  motors  of  25  years  ago.  This  means,  for 
the  consumer,  that  1951  gasoline,  exclusive 
of  the  tax,  is  approximately  the  same  price, 
per  unit  of  horsepower  rendered,  as  the  gaso¬ 
line  of  1925. 


Conservation  by  Education 

I  have  read  with  interest  the  editorial,  “The 
Land,  and  Our  Obligations,”  in  your  October  6 
issue. 

Many  minds  are  concerned  about  this  situation. 

I  do  not  think  of  it  as  a  coincidence  but  during 
the  past  two  years  I  have  been  attempting  to 
write  a  book  with  the  very  idea  as  a  theme. 

We  have  inherited  the  land  and  in  some  con¬ 
dition  we  must  pass  this  heritage  on  to  posterity. 
Perhaps  you  have  already  considered  the  follow¬ 
ing  point.  A  farmer  can  be  cruel  to  his  land. 
When  we  find  a  farmer  being  cruel  to  his  live¬ 
stock,  public  sentiment  and  some  laws  (the 
S.  P.  C.  A.  for  instance)  may  step  in  to  correct 
the  fault.  Is  there  a  similar  law  or  agency  that 
will  prevent  a  farmer  from  being  cruel  to  his 
land,  even  though  one  may  have  title  to  it  as 
private  property?  Ultimately  something  may  have 
to  be  done  about  this.  Farm  land  is  said  to  be 
“run  out.”  Yet  another  farmer  taking  this  same 
land  can  make  it  productive. 

The  matter  of  property  rights  in  land  is  a 
touchy  subject.  Few  care  to  discuss  it  and  maybe 
we  should  not,  as  the  old  saying  goes,  disturb 
sleeping  dogs.  But  some  day  the  problem  will 
have  to  be  faced. 

Congratulations  on  your  timely  editorial. 

Wayne  County,  N.  Y.  f.  e.  r. 

No  real  farmer  is  a  deliberate  despoiler  of 
the  soil.  There  may  be  times  when,  because  of 
lack  of  knowledge  or,  as  is  more  often  the 
case,  lack  of  funds,  a  farmer  does  not  or  can¬ 
not  give  his  land  the  attention  he  knows  it 
deserves  and  needs.  Barring  these  exceptions, 
the  farmer  appreciates,  better  than  anyone 
else,  that  a  dollar  invested  in  sound  conser¬ 
vation  practices  will  return  a  hundredfold.  As 
a  husbandman,  he  is  also  thoroughly  aware 
of  his  obligations  to  the  future. 

Fortunately,  there  is  no  government  agency, 
state  or  federal,  which  is  empowered  to  en¬ 
force  soil  conservation  practices  under  some 
penalty  of  forfeiture  or  fine.  The  evils  that 
could  arise  from  such  government  compul¬ 
sion  would  more  than  counter-balance  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  soil  conservation. 

Let  us  not  think,  then,  in  terms  of  coercion. 
We  should  proceed,  as  we  are  doing,  by  means 
of  intelligent  education.  Already  remarkable 
progress  has  been  made  and  there  is  no  rea¬ 
son  to  think  that  it  will  not  continue. 


Glamor  Boys  Not  Wanted 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  publishing  such  a 
splendid  editorial  “Puppy  for  President?”  It  is  so 
satisfying  and  comforting  to  read  it.  J.  J.  s. 

Pennsylvania 

Evidently,  the  sentiment  recently  expressed 
by  one  of  the  so-called  Republican  liberals 
that  his  party's  next  candidate  for  president 
must  be  “as  friendly  as  a  puppy,”  is  shared 
by  many  other  political  bigwigs. 


At  the  recent  Southern  Governors’  Confer¬ 
ence,  it  was  the  consensus  that  the  important 
consideration  in  choosing  a  presidential 
nominee  was  whether  he  would  be  easy  to 
elect,  not  whether,  if  elected,  he  would  make 
a  good  president. 

Have  we  not  had  enough  of  this  “hail 
fellow,  well  met”  business?  Are  whistle-stop 
tours,  which  always  include  chuckling  babies 
under  the  chin,  the  way  to  persuade  the 
people  to  vote  for  the  “right”  man?  Is  the 
selection  of  a  president  to  be  decided  as  if  it 
were  a  popularity  or  beauty  contest? 

It  would  seem  that,  after  our  more  recent 
experiences,  the  people  would  yearn  for  the 
opportunity  to  vote  for  a  man  of  moral  sub¬ 
stance,  who  had  already  demonstrated  a  ca¬ 
pacity  for  intelligence,  honesty  and  forth¬ 
rightness.  And  we  believe  that  a  majority  of 
the  people  feel  just  that  way  at  the  present 
time. 

If  they  do,  the  leaders  of  both  parties  who 
are  toying  with  the  idea  of  putting  up  glamor 
boys  as  candidates,  may  be  in  for  a  rude 
awakening. 


Barnyard  Bandits 

ROMINENT  in  the  rogues’  gallery  of 
barnyard  bandits  are  the  internal  para¬ 
sites  of  hogs.  They  win  notoriety  by  their 
numbers  and  by  the  feed  they  waste.  Most 
pigs  have  worms.  In  fact,  a  pig  that  is  not 
infested  with  worms  is  more  or  less  of  a 
rarity.  Many  farmers  are  so  accustomed  to 
worm-infested  pigs  that  they  take  little  notice 
of  them.  Often  they  do  not  realize  how  much 
each  wormy  pig’s  growth  is  slowed  down,  or 
how  much  valuable  feed  is  consequently  lost. 

An  experiment  recently  conducted  by  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  showed  that  young  pigs  living 
under  constant  exposure  to  a  variety  of  in¬ 
ternal  parasites  gained  only  0.32  pound  per 
day,  while  their  litter  mates,  protected  against 
parasites,  had  an  average  daily  gain  of  1.17 
pounds.  Pigs  farrowed  and  raised  with  only 
moderate  infestations  of  worms  took  five 
weeks  longer  to  reach  market  weight  than 
pigs  with  no  worms  or  with  only  light  infes¬ 
tations.  The  wormy  pigs  also  required  an 
average  of  80  pounds  more  feed  for  each 
hundred  pounds  of  gain  than  those  with  no 
worms. 

Such  losses  from  parasites  can  be  pre¬ 
vented  and  controlled,  and  the  effort  is  well 
worth  the  time  and  relatively  small  expense 
involved.  Proper  sanitation  is  an  important 
factor;  treatment  of  infested  pigs  with  worm- 
removing  drugs  is  also  of  great  value. 


Apples  on  the  Table 

THERE  is  no  farm  raised  fruit  that  keeps 
as  well  or  has  such  broad  general  use  as 
the  apple. 

When  apples  become  mellow,  they  require 
storage  at  refrigerator  temperature  in  order 
to  keep  satisfactorily.  As  long  as  they  remain 
firm,  they  can  be  held  at  -a  room  temperature 
of  around  65  degrees  F.,  or,  if  possible,  slight¬ 
ly  lower.  Apples  should  not  be  stored  near 
potatoes  or  onions,  as  they  may  absorb  these 
odors.  They  should  also  be  kept  away  from 
dairy  products,  because  they  will  impart  their 
odor  to  these  foods. 

Not  only  are  apples  appetizing  with  many 
attractive  ways  of  being  served,  but  they  also 
possess  excellent  health-giving  properties. 
“Plenty  of  apples  on  the  table”  will  always  be 
a  good  slogan  for  the  healthy  family. 


Brevities 

“Bow  down  thine  ear  ,and  hear  the  words  of 
the  wise,  and  apply  thine  heart  unto  my  knowl¬ 
edge.”  —  Prov.  22:17. 

After  a  room  has  been  plastered,  best  results 
will  be  obtained  if  the  temperature  is  constantly 
kept  at  about  70  degrees  F.  Good  ventilation 
should  also  be  provided. 

Food  should  not  be  wrapped  in  either  heavy 
paper  or  paper  sacks  when  placed  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator.  Paper  acts  as  an  insulator,  so  it  takes 
about  twice  as  long  to  cool  the  food. 

Due  to  prevailing  high  meat  prices  the  use  of 
domestic  rabbit  meat  grows  increasingly  popular. 
An  all-white,  tender  meat  rabbit  makes  a  tasty 
dish,  cooked  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
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"I  milk  100  cows/'  says  this  owner  of  a  large  Kansas 
dairy.  "I  save  a  substantial  number  of  man-hours  of  milking 
time.  I  also  eliminate  endless  carrying  and  straining,  and  get 
more  and  better  milk." 


10  cows  or  100  •  •  • 


You  milk  FASTER  and  EASIER 
with  a  McCormick  Parlor  Milker ! 


Whether  you  milk  10  cows  or  100,  a  McCor¬ 
mick  parlor  milker  can  save  you  the  time  you 
now  use  for  emptying,  carrying  and  hand  strain¬ 
ing.  Just  put  the  empty  cans  in  the  milk  cooler 
—  then  let  vacuum  carry  the  milk  in  the  pipe¬ 
line  from  cow  to  can ! 

Each  cow’s  milk  is  individually  strained  be¬ 
fore  it  enters  the  pipeline.  The  milk  gets  to  the 
cooler  faster  and  cleaner.  That’s  how  a  McCor¬ 
mick  parlor  milker  saves  time  and  work  for  you. 

Dairymen  from  all  over  the  country,  with 
stanchion  or  pen- type  barns,  enjoy  these  bene¬ 
fits  from  their  McCormick  parlor  milkers: 

" I  milk  nine  cows/'  says  a  Missouri  user.* 
''Biggest  advantage  to  me  is  the  time  saved. 
Also,  there’s  no  knee-bending,  stooping  or 
squatting!  ” 

"1  milk  20  cows/'  states  another  Missouri 


dairyman.  "Before  I  installed  my  McCormick 
parlor  milker,  I  walked  372  miles  a  year.  Now 
I  walk  80  miles,  or  a  saving  of  292  miles  a  year 
—  half  of  which  was  before  breakfast  in  the 
morning!  ” 

"I  milk  44  cows,"  writes  an  Arkansas  dairy¬ 
man.  "Not  having  to  carry  and  strain  milk  by 
hand  is  the  outstanding  feature  of  my  McCor¬ 
mick  parlor  milker.” 

There’s  a  McCormick  parlor  milker  to  fit  any 
stall  arrangement,  or  any  size  of  herd.  One  of 
the  four  basic  models  will  fit  your  needs,  your 
herd,  or  your  barn. 

Find  out  for  yourself  the  advantages  of  par¬ 
lor  milking.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  arrange  for 
you  to  see  a  McCormick  installation  in  your 
neighborhood.  Prove  to  yourself  how  a  McCor¬ 
mick  parlor  milker  can  save  your  time  and 

labor.  *Users*  names  furnished  on  request. 


“I  milk  1  0  COWS,"  says  this  Tennessee  dairy¬ 
man.  "My  McCormick  parlor  milker  eliminates  lift¬ 
ing,  carrying  and  hand  straining.  I  put  the  empty 
cans  in  the  milk  cooler,  and  they're  filled  auto¬ 
matically." 


McCormick  Pail  Milkers 

Safe,  gentle  action  of  weighted 
teat  cups  promotes  cow  coopera¬ 
tion,  faster  milking  and  more  milk, 
with  no  rough  tugging. 


fNew  Separator  Washes  Itself 

New  McCormick  cream  separator  flushes, 
power  washes,  sterilizes  and  dries  itself 
in  3  minutes;  eliminates  hand-washing 
drudgery! 


New  Triple-Action  IH  Milk  Cooler 

Cools  milk  to  50° F.  in  less  than  an  hour 
twice  daily  with  Triple-Action  chilling:  (1) 
NEW  ice  bank  control;  (2)  NEW  agitator 
control;  (3)  NEW  refrigerating  unit  with 
5-year  warranty. 


See  Your  IH  Dealer  for  all  your  dairy  equipment  needs. 

HARVESTER 

International  Harvester  Products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  • 

Motor  Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers- General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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(Universal 
Model  with 
Under-Seat 
Tool  Boxes) 


Knoedler 


TRACTOR  SEAT 


He’ll  love  this  gift,  for  no  other 
seat  gives  him  such  a  soft,  smooth 
4  ‘automobile’  ’ride.  Banishes  trac¬ 
tor  aches  and  pains  forever,  as  it 
“floats”  him  over  the  roughest 
ground.  Quick,  easy  installation 
. . .  use  pan  seat  if  preferred. 


Models  as  low  as 

(F.  O.  B.  Streator) 


$2620 


Write  for  FREE  FARMER’S 
GIFT  CATALOG  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 


KNOEDLER  MANUFACTURERS,  INC 

DEPT.  551  STREATOR,  ILL. 


Knoedler 


FARM  TESTED 
PRODUCTS 


Spring-Hydraulic  Tractor  and  Implement  Seats 

•  Air  Conditioned  Pan  Seat  Cushions  °  Ball 
Bearing  Spinners  •  Mor  Tractor  Platforms 

•  Burning  Hydraulic  Couplers  •  Front  End 
Hitches  •  Cornbelt  Burr  Mills  •  Corn  Picker  * 
Safety  Reverse  Gears  •  Delco  Crop -Drier  Fans. 


IDEAL 


GIFT! 


$3 75 


# 

BAUSCH  &  LOMB 

READING 
GLASS 

Covers  more  than  a  full  col¬ 
umn  in  newspaper  or  phone 
book.  New  rectangular-shape 
precision  lens— light  weight, 
easy  to  hold.  Choice  of  ebony, 
burgundy,  ivory.  At  your 
dealer,  or  direct  postpaid. 


MAIL 

COUPON 

TODAY 


BAUSCH  &  LOMB  Oplical  Co. 

*  535-11  Bausch  St..  Rochester  2,  N.  Y. 

I  Please  rush  my  B&L  Reading  Glass  in  color 
|  checked:  ebony,  burgundy,  ivory,  for  which  I 
|  enclose  $3.75. 

|  NAME - - 

|  R.F.D.  or  STREET _ _ _ 

1  CITY _ STATE _ 


1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

J 


FALSE  TEETH 

KLUTCH  holds  them  tighter 

KLUTCH  forms  a  comfort  cushion;  holds  dental 
plates  so  much  firmer  and  snugger  that  one  can 
eat  and  talk  -with  greater  comfort  and  security; 
In  many  cases  almost  a*  welt  as  with  natural 
teeth.  Klutch  lessens  the  constant  fear  of  a  drop¬ 
ping,  rooking,  chafing  plate.  25e  and  50c  at  drug¬ 
gists... If  your  druggist  hasn’t  it,  don’t  waste 
money  on  substitutes,  but  send  us  10c  and  we 
will  mail  you  a  generous  trial  box. 

KLUTCH  CO.,  Box  5103-L,  ELMIRA.  N.Y. 

ANTIQUE  BUTTONS  WANTED:  Cash  return  mail. 
Edna  Cunningham,  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Gathering  of  Evergreens 

Now  with  the  first  December  snow,  I  take  my  basket  and  knife  and  go 
Across  a  quiet  winter  hill,  where  hemlock  trees  are  dark  and  still, 

To  gather  juniper  and  pine  and  branches  of  the  bittersweet  vine 
And  alder  berries  and  crisp  brown  cones,  while  dry  leaves  rustle  and  a  low 
wind  moans: 

These  sounds  —  and  a  blue  jay’s  scolding  call  —  are  the  only  ones  in  the 
wood  at  all. 

Then  home  I’ll  go  to  make  the  house  gay 
With  wreaths  and  garlands  for  Christmas  Day. 

—  Edith  Shaw  Butler ^ 


Christmas  Cookies  Play  Their  Part 


Photo:  American  Molasses  Co.,  N.  Y 


For  children  and  grownups  too,  Christmas  Cookies  are  a  happy  must.  Shown 
here  are  cookies  wonderful  to  eat  ( even  undecorated) ;  hut,  when  cut  in 
figures  and  iced,  they  trim  the  tree  in  oldtime  sentimental  style. 


Decorated  or  not,  these  rolled  out 
Christmas  Cookies  are  a  big  part  of 
holiday  fare.  Cut  them  with  special 
forms,  or  your  own,  or  cut  them 
round,  as  you  choose.  They  are  de¬ 
licious  in  any  case. 

Use  4  cups  sifted  enriched  flour; 
1  teaspoon  soda;  V2  teaspoon  salt;  1 
teaspon  nutmeg;  3  teaspoons  ginger; 
1  cup  butter  or  margarine;  1  cup 
sugar;  1  cup  unsulphured  molassses. 

Heat  oven  to  375  degrees  F. 
(moderate).  Sift  together  first  five 
ingredients.  Melt  butter  or  margarine 
in  a  saucepan  large  enough  for  mix¬ 
ing  cookies.  Add  sugar  and  molasses. 
Stir  in  flour  mixture;  mix  until  well 


blended.  Roll  dough  1/16  inch  thick 
on  a  lightly  floured  board.  Cut  into 
desired  shapes  with  cooky  cutters. 
Bake  10  minutes  on  lightly  greased 
cooky  sheets.  Yield:  8  dozen  cookies. 

Christmas  Tree  Cookies 
Roll  dough  y8  inch  thick.  Place  on 
lightly  greased  cooky  sheets.  To 

make  loops  for  hanging  cookies  on 

the  trees,  loop  a  2-inch,  strong,  fine 
string;  place  the  cut  ends  under  un¬ 
baked  cookies  and  press  lightly  with 
index  finger.  Decorate  as  desired 

with  colored  sugar,  slivers  of 

candied  fruit  or  nuts  before  baking, 
or  if  desired,  bake  and  ice  with  con¬ 
fectioners’  sugar  and  water  icing. 


No  other  tool  does  so  much  so 
easily  —  it  LOCKS  .  .  .  CLAMPS 
.  .  .  TWISTS  .  .  .  TURNS  .  .  . 
PULLS  .  .  .  CUTS  .  .  .  RATCHETS 
.  .  .  HOLDS!  Makes  a  handy 
Plier,  End  Wrench,  Locking 
Wrench,  Pipe  Wrench,  Vise. 


WITH  CUTTER: 

No. 

7 W  —  7  In. .  . 

No. 

10W -  10  in. .  . 

....  2.60 

without 

CUTTER: 

No. 

7 C  —  7  in. .  . 

.  .  .  A. 95 

No. 

IOC -  10  in. .  . 

.  .  .  2.25 

World  famous  Straight  Jaw 

model: 

No. 

7  -  7  In.  .  . 

No. 

10  -  10  in..  . 

Order  from  your  dealer 

farm  Machinery 

MWmTWMI  Only  By 


PETERSEN 


Dept.  U-12 


m « 

VOID' 


F  G.  C  0.,  i  *  c. 


OeWift,  N«brotko* 


Economical  Cough 
Relief!  Try  This 
Home  Mixture 


No  Cooking.  Makes  Big  Saving. 


To  get  quick  and  satisfying  relief  from  coughs 
due  to  colds,  mix  this  recipe  in  your  kitchen. 

First,  make  a  syrup  with  2  cups  granulated 
sugar  and  one  cup  of  water.  No  cooking  needed. 
Or  you  can  use  corn  syrup  or  liquid  honey, 
instead  of  sugar  syrup. 

Then  get  2%  ounces  of  Pinex  from  any 
druggist.  This  is  a  special  compound  of  proven 
ingredients,  in  concentrated  form,  well-known 
for  its  quick  action  on  throat  and  bronchial 
irritations. 

Put  Pinex  into  a  pint  bottle,  and  fill  up  with 
your  syrup.  Thus  you  make  a  full  pint  of  splen¬ 
did  medicine — about  four  times  as  much  for 
your  money.  It  never  spoils,  and  tastes  fine. 

And  for  quick,  blessed  relief,  it  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  You  can  feel  it  take  hold  in  a  way  that 
means  business.  It  loosens  phlegm,  soothes 
irritated  membranes,  eases  soreness.  Makes 
breathing  easy,  and  lets  you  get  restful  sleep. 
Just  try  it,  and  if  not  pleased,  your  money 
will  be  refunded. 


For  Extra  Convenience  Get  New 
Ready-Mixed,  Ready -To-Use  Pinex! 

RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely  different  in 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 


The  Little  Brown  House 

In  mid-October  we  were  eating 
roast  bear;  prime  eating  too!  Neigh¬ 
bor  Bill  got  a  bear  the  first  day  of 
the  season.  It  dressed  100  pounds, 
young  and  not  overfat. 

Hearing  frequently  of  people  see¬ 
ing  bears,  we  jumped  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  bears  had  increased 
mightily,  though  we  know  a  mother 
bear  seldom  has  but  two  young,  once 
in  two  years.  A  woodsman  said  there 
are  always  bears  enough  but,  when 
there  are  plenty  of  acorns  and  beech¬ 
nuts  the  bears  stay  in  the  big  woods. 
This  Fall  their  favorite  fare  is 
scarce  and  they  are  roaming  for 
food. 

Apples  are  abundant  on  the 
deserted  farms;  in  fact,  a  neighbor 
who  used  to  live  in  the  city  wishes 
some  one  would  kill  two  bears  that 
disturb  his  sleep.  His  dog,  Mrs. 
Bones,  begins  to  bark  excitedly  and 
the  neighbor  wakens  to  hear  two 
bears  carrying  on  a  conversation  in 
the  nearby  woods.  Errol,  living 
temporarily  in  a  camp,  recently 
lifted  his  curtain  to  look  out  when 
his  alarm  clock  went  off:  there  stood 
two  deer,  ears  alert,  wondering  what 
that  strange  noise  meant. 

A  warm  early  Fall  kept  large 
flocks  of  song  sparrows,  goldfinches 
and  smaller  flocks  of  robins,  jays  and 
flickers.  Some  gardeners  here  are  not 
even  digging  their  potatoes.  The 
Spring  was  cold  and  wet,  planting 


late,  blight  struck  early  and  hard, 
and  there  was  much  rot.  But  our 
garden  was  vigorous  and  we  have  all 
caned  plentifully.  Elvira  and  I 
picked  three  bushels  of  ripe  cucum¬ 
bers  one  day,  so  we  had  some  to 
share.  I  wouldn’t  care  half  as  much 
for  a  garden  if  I  couldn’t  share  it. 

Before  the  leaves  are  gone  is  the 
time  to  gather  well  shaped  leaves 
and  press  them  to  develop  into  rug 
patterns  later.  When  pressed  dry,  I 
lay  them  on  light  cardboard,  draw 
around  them,  then  cut  out.  I  make 
several  of  these  patterns  and  arrange 
them  in  various  ways.  Maple,  oak 
and  poplar  leaves  are  excellent  for 
this. 

The  Little  Brown  House  is  turn¬ 
ing  gray  this  Fall.  For  nearly  two 
years  there  has  been  a  cooperative 
accumulation  of  ideas  and  material. 
Finally  a  gray  stone-surfaced  siding 
was  decided  upon,  cheap,  quick  and 
easy  to  put  on  and  no  special  tools 
needed.  At  it  they  went,  having  good 
luck  in  work  and  weather. 

However,  “You  will  find  that  luck 
Is  nothing  but  pluck.” 

They  are  even  making  new  door 
and  window  casings  where  needed. 
The  wood  trim  will  be  primed  with 
white,  later  to  be  painted  a  red  as 
brilliant  as  our  favorite  dahlia. 

Part  of  the  electric  wiring  is  done, 
and  we  can  have  three  lights  as  soon 
as  the  linemen  come  to  connect  us. 

Mother  Bee 


RITEWAY 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY  I 

BOX  6-C 

HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Wake  Up 
To  More  Comfort 


Without  Nagging  Backache 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
Ibladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  60  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 6  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
Plus  15c  Postago 

i  us  snapshot  negative  with  3c  return  postage, 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative. 

print  (any  size)  with  50c.  We  return  negative, 
'rce  offer  expires  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE. 

AS  CARDS,  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence.  Mass. 


I  N 


HURRY? 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  before 
you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send  4 
same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%  (plus  two  3c 
stamps  today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in 
plastic  ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned.  Offer 
limped.  JET  PHOTO  SERVICE, 

DEPT.  B-ll,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE.  MASS. 

NEW  FILM  FOR  OLD,  8  exposures  developed, 
enlarged,  in  a  album  and  a  new  roll  63  cents, 
12  exposures  67  cents.  Free  mailing  bag. 
ROBERT'S.  BOX  444  R,  SALEM,  MASS. 
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The  Visiting  Nurse 


In  many  a  private  home  today 
there  is  a  chronic  invalid.  The  con¬ 
dition  may  be  due  to  some  incurable 
disease  or  the  result  of  a  tragic  acci¬ 
dent.  Whatever  the  cause,  the  per¬ 
son  is  either  totally  or  partially 
handicapped  for  life. 

Such  unfortunate  sufferers  some¬ 
times  resign  themselves  too  com¬ 
pletely  to  what  they  may  call  their 
fate.  They  make  little  or  no  effort  to 
better  their  condition.  This  is  in¬ 
deed  most  unwise,  for  even  chronic 
invalidism  can  be  lightened  of  some 
of  its  burdens,  provided  the  patient 
and  the  home  nurse  work  together. 
The  mental  attitude  of  all  such 
people  is  highly  important.  Cheer¬ 
fulness  should  be  cultivated  by  the 
one  who  is  afflicted  and  maintained 
by  the  one  who  gives  the  care.  This 
may  not  be  easy,  but  it  is  well  worth 
striving  for,  since  the  mind  so  large¬ 
ly  affects  the  body  in  any  illness. 

The  real  responsibility  for  cheer¬ 
fulness,  however,  rests  on  the  per¬ 
son  attending  such  an  individual.  If 
she  is  full  of  sunshine,  the  patient 
will  catch  and  reflect  her  spirit;  if 
she  is  gloomy,  the  patient  will  con¬ 
sider  herself,  or  himself,  a  burden 
and  spend  the  days  in  sadness  and 
regret.  The  invalid’s  mental  attitude 
can  be  greatly  improved  if  a  way  is 
found  for  him  to  get  out  of  bed.  Even 
though  it  calls  for  a  real  effort  on 
the  sufferer’s  part,  and  if  the  doctor 
permits  him  to  be  up,  he  should 
spend  at  least  a  part  of  every  day  in 
a  wheel  chair,  if  possible  to  procure. 

An  ordinary  chair  is  not»best  for 
an  invalid;  a  wheel  chair,  with  an 
adjustable  foot  rest  and  an  adjust¬ 
able  back,  will  be  a  boon  both  to  the 
patient  and  the  home  nurse.  This 
back  makes  it  possible  for  the  patient 
to  recline  for  a  nap  when  weary, 
without  going  back  to  bed.  It  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  position  desired  for 
reading,  looking  out  of  the  window, 


eating  a  meal  or  chatting  with  a 
friend.  The  chair  should  have  com¬ 
fortable  arms;  on  a  level  with  each 
arm  should  be  a  large  wheel  with 
rubbed-tired  rim. 

On  the  outside  of  the  wheel  should 
be  a  smaller  circle  of  smooth  wood 
which  the  patient  can  learn  to  turn 
in  order  to  move  from  one  room  to 
another.  This  means  that  doorsills 
should  be  removed  and  the  floors  be 
level.  A  rubber  ring,  into  which  air 
is  blown,  can  be  placed  in  the  seat 
of  the  chair.  Very  small  pillows, 
such  as  are  used  for  babies,  are  al¬ 
ways  comforting,  whether  in  bed  or 
sitting  in  a  chair. 

If  the  patient  learns  -to  wheel 
himself  about  he  can  save  the  home 
nurse  time  and  trouble.  He  can  go 
out  to  the  kitchen  for  his  meals.  He 
can  reach  books,  water  and  other 
things  which  he  wishes,  wheel  him¬ 
self  into  the  sunshine  and  the  fresh 
air.  There  will  be  less  laundry,  for 
sheets  slept  in  for  12  hours  do  not 
soil  so  quickly  as  those  used  around 
the  clock.  It  will  be  easier  also  for 
the  home  nurse  to  make  the  invalid’s 
bed  when  he  is  not  in  it.  Perhaps, 
most  important  of  all,  is  the  fact  that, 
thus,  bed  sores  will  not  be  likely  to 
develop.  It  is  often  difficult  for  even 
a  professional,  registered  nurse  to 
prevent  these  dreaded  troubles  for 
the  bedridden. 

Beulah  France,  R.  N. 


So  They  Say  — 

The  saying  goes  that  women  make 
a  room  look  clean  in  three  different 
ways:  Some  take  up  the  rug  to 
sweep;  some  lift  a  corner  of  it  and 
sweep  the  dust  under;  some  just 
draw  the  shades! 


Sharp  knives,  shears  and  eyes  are 
good  things  —  unless  they  are  too 
sharp. 


Clothes  can  look  no  neater  than 
they  are. 


Photo:  Dennison’s  Mfg.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


How  To  Do  It  Leaflets  ore  offered  to  Ruval  New-~Yorker  subscribers 
for  the  two  package  trims  shown,  the  cornucopia  handkerchief  holder  and 
the  Christmas  tree  decorations  to  make  at  home  —  Santa  head  small  angel 
( hanging )  and  snow  lady,  standing. 


Here  they  are!  Decorations  you 
can  make  by  hand,  for  tree  trim  and 
package  decorations,  all  out  of  holi¬ 
day  colorful  and  snowy  paper.  Half 
the  fun  is  preparing  for  Christmas; 
the  other  half  is  knowing  “How  To 
Do  it”!  And  we  have  the  instruction 
sheets,  here,  that  are  yours  for  the 
asking,  i.  e.,  for  Rural  New-Yorker 
subscribers. 

As  seen  in  the  photo,  new  and  de¬ 
lightful  paper  tree  trim  figures  can 
be  made  by  hand  by  teenagers, 
Mother,  Grandma  and  the  Aunts. 
Hanging  from  the  tinsel  are  a  small 
angel  and  Santa  head;  down  in  front 
stands  a  little  spiral  Snowlady. 


For  special  package  decorations, 
above  are  a  parade  of  gingerbi’ead 
forms  (also  for  paper  cutout)  and 
the  Santa  Claus  face  with  tasseled 
cap.  Then  the  gay  cornucopia  is  for 
holding  a  handkerchief  gift. 

If  you  would  like  the  two  How 
To  Do  It  instruction  sheets,  just  drop 
a  card  addressed  to  CHRISTMAS 
LEAFLETS,  care  of  Woman  and 
Home,  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333 
West  30th  St.-,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
There  is  no  charge  of  any  kind.  We 
will  post  them  as  fast  as  we  can. 
But  remember:  for  Christmas  mail¬ 
ing,  early  does  it! 

p.  s. 


who  packs  this  breakfast  away !  Or  the  lucky  lady 
who’s  discovered  how  easy  cooking  can  be.  With  LP-GAS 
she  can’t  go  wrong.  She  wants  high  heat  to  start— it’s  here 
in  a  split  second.  Low  heat  for  the  bacon  and  coffee  ?  Again 
the  flame  responds  instantly— no  shifting  to  another  burner! 


She  knows  what  heat  she  has;  she  sees  the  flame.  It  heats 
the  food,  not  the  kitchen!  Cooks  faster,  cleaner,  easier,  better 
. . .  yet  her  beautiful  automatic  gas  range  costs  many  dollars 
less  than  automatic  ranges  using  other  fuels! 


LP-GAS  works  without  fail  24  hours  a  day  wherever  you  live. 
It  does  your  cooking,  water  heating,  refrigerating,  home  heat¬ 
ing,  clothes  drying,  incinerating — and  never  lets  you  down. 
What’s  more,  you  can  store  this  fuel  and  always  have  plenty 
on  hand. 


You  may  know  it  as  bottled  gas,  tank  gas,  butane,  propane, 
or  by  a  local  brand  name  . .  .  they’re  all  Liquefied  Petroleum 
Gas.  For  approved  appliances  and  dependable  service,  see 
your  LP-GAS  dealer. 


Beautiful  Booklet  Free!  Write  for  your  copy  of  "How  to  Enjoy 
Better  Living  Right  Now.”  lp-gas  Information  Service, 

Dept. RNY,  11  South  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago  3,  Illinois. 


Farm  for  less,  tool  You  save  on  operating  expense, 
repairs  and  replacement  costs  when  you  use  lp-gas  for 
tractor  fuel.  You  can  convert  your  present  tractor 
or  buy  a  factory-built  lp-gas  model. 
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December  1,  1951 


Make  Your  Home  So  Bright  and  Beautiful 
Friends  Will  Wonder  How  You  Did  If 

LOVELY,  EASILY- GROWN  GLOXINIA 

HOUSE  PUNTS 

If  you  want  your  home  to  have  breath-taking 
beauty  all  through  the  long,  dreary  winter 
months  —  then  you’ll  surely  want  to  send  for 
the  complete  facts  on  Barnes  Gloxinias.  You  II 
see,  in  full  color,  the  striking  beauty  of  Barnes 
Gloxinias.  You’ll  see  how  easy  it  is  to  grow 
beautiful  giant  blooms,  4  to  5  inches  across — 
in  a  riot  of  exotic  colors.  It's  so  easy  to  grow 
these  plants  and  get  beautiful  results  that 
everyone  will  praise.  Don’t  wait  a  minute  longer. 

Send  right  now  for  your  .... 

FREE*  SPECIAL  gloxinia 


OATALOG. 

Just  send  your  name,  address,  or 
RFD  Box  Number  to  16-1201  BARNES  BLDG., 


THE  BARNES,  IMPORTERS 

EAST  AURORA,  NEW  YORK 


GrowfturOwn  GERANIUM  Plants 

Burpeelo 


SEEDS  _ 

It's  So  Easy --start  seeds  soon 
in  a  sunny  window.  The  plants 
you'll  grow  forlOe  would  cost 
$5  to  *6  to  buy  1  Wonderful  for 
house  plants,  window  boxes,  and  garden. 
Enormous  flowerheads,  gorgeous  mixed 
colors.  SPECIAL-20  Geranium  Seeds  10c, 
with  directions.  Send  Dime  Today l 

W.  ATL.EE  BURPEE  CO. 

428  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32.  PA. 


WOOLENS 

Write  for  free  swatches  of  all  wool  and 
part  wool  materials.  Plaids,  plains. 
Dresses,  coats,  suits,  sport  shirts, 
children’s  wear  etc.  made  at  home 
With  big  savings. 

HOMESTEAD  WOOLEN  MILLS  INC. 

DEPT.  R-12,  W.  SWANZEY,  N.  H. 


MAIL-O-MATIC  SIGNAL  FLAG 

First  Rural  Mail  Box  Improvement  in  Years! 
Stops  unnecessary  trips  to  mail  box.  MAIL- 
O-MATIC  pops  up  to  tell  owner  his  mail 
has  arrived.  Attractively  made  of  durable 
aluminum.  Send  $1.25  to  — 

MAIL-O-MATIC 

95  Fullerton  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Money  Refunded  If  Not  Satisfied. 


WILL  SUMMER  BE  RAINY? 

Check  your  1952  St.  Joseph  Calendar 
and  Weather  Chart.  Other  pqpp 
facts.  At  any  drug  counter —  rlVEE 


DIDDftW  DEMNANTC  hair  bows,  blanket  bind- 
nlDDUh  KLlTlllnli  lo  ing,  lingerie,  etc.  Assorted 
colors  and  widths.  Big  family  package  $1.00  prepaid. 
Would  cost  $5.00  if  bought  by  the  yard.  Cannot  ship 
C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH.  Box  1292.  BETHLEHEM.  PA. 


—  CHAIR  CANE  CANES  CHAIRS  — 

Cane.  Bush.  Beeds.  Splints.  Samples  dime.  Instructions 
25c.  Complete  Book  "Seat  Weaving"  $1.15.  Free 
Catalogue.  FOGARTY.  205  RIVER  TROY,  N.  V. 

- -  STAINLESS  STEEL  - - 

18-8  Waterless  One  Quart  Sauce  Pan  $6.79;  Two 
Quarts  $7.79;  Three  $8.79;  Six  $13.79.  Percolator 
$13.79.  lO'A  inch  Chicken  Fryer  $14.79.  Pails. 
MAJOR  CO..  71  MILFORD.  SPRINGFIELD.  MASS. 


-  FANFOLD  PHOTOS  - 

Now  by  Mail.  Boll  developed.  8  brilliant  En¬ 
largements  In  Album  Form  all  for  25e  coin. 

MAIL-PIX.  BOX  7100.  ELKIN8  PARK.  PA. 


YOUR  LEATHER  JACKET  RENOVATED  EXPERT- 
LY.  FREE  CIRCULAR.  BERLEW  MFG.  CO., 
DEPT.  18.  FREEPORT.  NEW  YORK 


BOOK:  Old  or  New,  sold.  Any  subject.  State  wants. 
RELIABLE  BOOKS,  34  Erie  St.,  PATERSON,  N.  J. 


REVOLVING  CHIMNEY  CAPS.  Galv.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr..  RICHFIELD  10,  PENNA. 


Holiday  activities  make  extra  de¬ 
mands  oneveryone’s  energy.  Help 
keep  your  family  alert  and  lively 
by  using  Domino  Sugar — pure 
food-energy  in  its  most  concen¬ 
trated  form.  You’ll  make  won¬ 
derful  Christmas  cakes,  candies, 
cookies  and  other  favorites  with] 
Domino,  America’s  favorite  sugar! 


_ _ >  .  -  -  ■  .  .  - 

CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 

WIG.,  ABINGTON.  MASS. 

SAVES  —  up  to  much  —  FUEL 


Pine  Cone  Trees  Grow  From 
Yuletide  Rural  Talent 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Day  has  what  have 
been  called  “fairy  fingers.”  Wife  of 
the  Lowville,  N.  Y.,  assistant  post¬ 
master,  Mrs.  Day  has  created,  from 
her  own  hobby,  a  successful  home 
business  that  keeps  her  making 
“dozens  of  daydreams”  come  true. 

Many  of  her  fascinating  novelties 
grow  from  materials  picked  up  in 
the  woods  by  her  two  growing  sons. 
Today  everyone  in  town,  including 
local  rangers  and  forest  wardens,  re¬ 
turn  from  the  outdoors  with  pockets 
filled  with  oddments  for  Mrs.  Day  to 
transform.  These  at  first  seem  to  be 
no  treasure:  just  cones,  mosses, 
lichens,  branches,  fungus,  seeds,  pods 
and  shells;  all  small.  But,  as  this 
skilful  woman  works  deftly  with  bits 
of  the  countryside,  she  fashions 
pixie  creatures  and  entertaining  gifts 
for  sale. 

The  single  piece,  through  which 
Dorothy  Day  has  made  her  outstand¬ 
ing  mark,  is  her  original  Christmas 
tree.  Made  of  inverted  pine  cones, 
dyed  and  trimmed,  the  miniature 
trees,  shown  at  numerous  fairs  and 
craft  shows,  are  of  three  sizes:  large, 
medium  and  small,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  cones. 

The  first  step  in  making  the,  trees 
is  to  dye  the  cones.  This  is  done  in 
a  bath  of  green  fabric  dye.  When 
they  are  dry,  a  green  pipe  cleaner  is 
cemented  to  the  stem  end  of  the  cone 
to  serve  as  tree  trunk.  For  a  stand, 
Mrs.  Day  uses  cross  sections  of  white 
birch  branches,  sawed  from  a  half 
to  one  inch  thick,  and  cements  the 
pipe  cleaner  into  a  small  hole  bored 
in  the  middle.  To  the  tip  of  the  cone 
she  cements  another  short  length  of 
green  pipe  cleaner,  and  to  the  top 
of  that  adds  a  glittering  silver  paper 
star.  Each  fully  opened  scale  (opened 
in  the  dye  bath)  looks  like  a  tiny 
branch;  each  one  is  tipped  with 
glitter,  a  “diamond  dust”  obtainable 
at  art  stores. 

Next  comes  the  trimming  of  the 
tree,  the  most  fascinating  part  of  all. 
For  ornaments  Mrs.  Day  uses  Italian 
pasta,  the  odd-shaped  macaroni 
that  comes  like  miniature  shells, 
scallops  and  stars.  These  starchy  bits 
are  first  painted  in  brilliant  shades 
of  green,  pink,  blue,  lavandar,  etc. 
Then,  cemented  on  with  a  lavish 
hand,  more  glitter  is  added  before 
the  cement  entirely  dries.  The 
crowning  ingenious  touch  is  shown 
in  the  candles.  Each  candle  is  a  short 
segment  of  spaghetti,  brightly  col¬ 
ored  and  set  up  in  a  candle-holder 
of  macaroni,  which  is  cemented 
firmly  to  the  tree. 

With  all  the  branches  completely 
laden  down,  the  pine  cone  trees  are 
sealed  into  cellophane  envelopes  to 
await  shipment.  One  alone  is  a  work 
of  art;  a  dozen  or  more  in  a  gleam¬ 
ing  grove  bespeak  a  Christmas  fairy¬ 
land.  An  added  beauty  is  the  fact 
that  the  ornaments  stay  firmly  fixed, 
the  tinsel  does  not  scatter  away,  nor 
does  the  paint  chip.  Nothing  can  de¬ 
tract,  in  spite  of  the  professional 
look,  from  the  Christmas  trees’  rural, 
woodsy  and  handmade  charm. 

Among  other  of  Mrs.  Day’s  holi¬ 
day  creations  is  a  tiny  yule  log, 
made  from  a  length  of  white  birch 


EASY  ORDER  BLANK 

OWEN  NURSERY,  Dept.  7654,  Bloomington,  Ill. 

Print  Name - - - - " 

Address _ _ _ _ 


Spedal-by-Mail !  First  Time  Offered! 

*  HOLIDAYS 
GARDEN 

Complete  with  Vase  and  Soil! 

Feathery  blooms  in  “Brilliant  White”; 

“Vivid  Melon”  and  “Red  Twinkle”! 

You’ve  seen  these  giant  blooms  in  florist’s  shops  at  Christmas, 
but  until  now  we  did  not  have  a  strain  developed  for  indoor 
growing.  It’s  called  Astilbe,  and  the  feathery  plume-like 
flowers  grow  18"  to  2’  high!  You’ll  be  amazed  that  you  can 
grow  them  yourself.  They  come  assorted:  “Brilliant  White”, 
“Vivid  Melon”  and  “Red  Twinkle”,  and  each  one  looks  as 
though  it’s  lightly  dusted  with  frost  crystals.  The  deep  green 
shiny  foliage  makes  a  beautiful  green  plant  all  by  itself,  but 
wait  until  you  see  them  start  blooming!  And  they’re  easy 
and  fast  growing  too.  All  you  do  is  open  the  package  and 
water!  For  a  limited  time  we’re  offering  a  COMPLETE 
GARDEN  (complete  with  vase  and  soil)  for  only  $1,  or  2 
gardens  $1.75.  SEND  NO  MONEY.  Pay  postman  plus  C.O.D. 
postal  charges,  or  cash  orders  prepaid.  DON’T  DELAY. 

These  Arc  Very  New  And  Will  Sell  Fast ! 


Photo:  M.  J.  Gordon,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  pine  cone  makes  this  miniature 
Christmas  tree  in  the  skilful  fingers, 
and  with  the  original  treatment,  of 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Day,  wife  of  the  Low¬ 
ville,  N.  Y.,  assistant  postmaster,  who 
no  doubt  is  already  as  deep  in  holi¬ 
day  work  as  she  is. 

decorated  with  all  sorts  of  wood¬ 
land  materials.  No  two  are  alike,  ex¬ 
cept  basically,  and  whatever  of 
evergreens,  pods,  grasses,  nuts  and 
sweet  fern  come  to  hand  are  used 
in  endless  combinations. 

Mrs.  Day’s  is  a  hobby  that  not 
only  brings  in  extra  cash  for  her 
own  Christmas  gifts,  but  one  that 
brings  joy  to  all  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  it.  Dorothy  Tooker 

Ham  V  Egg  Pie  for 
Holidays 

An  old  -  fashioned  combination, 
ham  and  eggs,  gets  a  dressed  up  new 
look  in  this  appetizing  ham  ’n  egg 
pie.  It  is  an  excellent  dish  for  in¬ 
formal  entertaining  at  supper,  for 
the  pie  is  easy  to  prepare  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  every  taste. 

Two  tablespoons  butter  or  marga¬ 
rine;  y4  cup  finely  chopped  onion; 
y4  cup  chopped  celery;  2  tablespoons 
flour;  2  cups  milk;  y4  teaspoon  salt; 
4  hard  cooked  eggs,  quartered;  2  cups 
cubed  cooked  ham.  Use  Vi  of  your 
own  biscuit  dough  recipe  for  the 
biscuit  part. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  saucepan.  Add 
onion  and  celery.  Cook  over  low 
heat  until  onions  are  tender  and 
golden.  Blend  in  flour.  Add  milk 
gradually  and  cook  until  thick,  stir¬ 
ring  constantly.  Add  salt,  eggs,  and 
ham.  Place  in  a  shallow  baking  dish 
and  top  with  biscuit  dough  or  cut  out 
biscuits.  If  a  complete  biscuit  top¬ 
ping  is  used,  cut  slits  in  the  dough 
at  intervals  to  allow  for  the  escape 
of  steam.  Bake  in  a  400  degree  oven 
for  20  minutes.  This  mixture  may  be 
baked  in  individual  eight  or  10- 
ounce  casseroles,  if  desired. 

Yield:  eight  servings.  The  other 
half  of  biscuit  recipe  can  be  used 
for  extra  biscuits  to  be  served 
separately. 


Toddter  in  the  Tub 

Who  is  afraid  of  the  big  bad  bath¬ 
tub?  Any  toddler  can  take  a  bad 
tumble  in  the  tub,  as  mine  did,  and 
be  frightened  of  a  bath  for  months 
afterwards.  It  takes  plenty  of  time  to 
get  over  such  a  scare.  But  I  helped 
out  by  going  back  to  the  small 
enamel  tub  again,  then  coaxing  him 
back  into  the  big  tub  —  with  bubble 
bath! 

The  coaxing  was  done  by  my  sit¬ 
ting  watchfully  beside  the  tub,  and 
letting  my  little  boy  sit  on  the  edge 
with  his  feet  dangling  in  the  water. 
Then  we  scooped  handsful  of  the 
bubble  suds  up  for  him  to  play  with 
while  I  sponged  him  off.  After  the 
second  or  third  try,  he  slipped  into 
the  tub  himself  and  no  more  trouble. 

L.  D.  Folks 


Smoothing  the  Way 

When  threading  a  needle  with 
yarn,  wet  the  end  slightly  and  rub  it 
over  a  piece  of  soap;  I  thread  my 
needle  the  first  try.  A  piece  of  bees¬ 
wax,  of  course,  always  did  this  trick, 
years  ago,  when  workbaskets  had 
to  have  it  for  waxing  heavy  shoe- 
button  thread.  “Couldn’t  keep  house 
without  a  stick  of  beeswax,”  women 
used  to  say.  h.  p.  t. 
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Cranberry  Cobbler 

Who  hasn’t  enjoyed  Thanksgiving 
cranberry  sauce  —  plump,  red  and 
sour-sweet  with  the  berries  left 
whole?  But  there  are  many  other 
appetizing  ways  of  using  them  in  the 
recipes  below.  Also  nice  to  know, 
cranberries  are  kind  to  the  budget 
when  plentiful,  and  much  can  be 
done  with  just  a  little. 

Cranberry  Cobbler 

Use  1%  cups  sugar;  y2  cup  water; 
2  cups  cranberries;  1  tablespoon 
butter;  grated  rind  1  orange; 
biscuit  dough  (1  cup  flour),  rest  of 
ingredients  in  proportion.  Bring  sugar 
and  water  to  boil;  add  cranberries, 
butter  and  rind;  let  stand  while 
making  dough.  Pour  berry  mixture 
into  1-quart  casserole;  cover  with 
dough,  cut  a  few  slits  in  top.  Bake  in 
hot  oven,  400  degrees  F.,  about  30 
minutes. 

Cranberry-Apple-Roly-Poly 

Use  1  cup  sliced  apples;  1  cup 
cranberries;  %  cup  sugar;  y2  tea¬ 
spoon  cinnamon;  1  recipe  baking 
powder  biscuits;  2  tablespoons 
melted  butter;  2  teaspoons  grated 
lemon  rind.  Combine  apples,  cran¬ 
berries,  sugar,  and  cinnamon  and 
lemon  rind.  Roll  dough  into  a  rec¬ 
tangle  inch  thick.  Spread  with 
butter  and  fruit  mixture;  roll  up  like 
jelly  roll.  Wet  edges  and  press  to¬ 
gether  sOvthat  juice  will  not  escape. 
Place  roll  in  a  cloth  and  tie  loosely. 
Steam  iy2  hours.  Remove  from 
cloth;  slice  and  serve  with  a  pudding 
sauce.  Serves  6. 


and  Other  Recipes 

Cranberry-Apple  Sauce 
Pare  some  small  apples,  cut  in  half 
and  core.  Put  in  saucepan  1  cup  water, 
add  y3  cup  sugar  and  2  cloves.  Bring 
to  boiling  point,  add  apples,  cover 
and  cook  until  soft.  Put  each  cooked 
half  apple  in  a  small  cup  and  pour 
strained  cranberry  sauce  around  the 
apples.  Serve  when  firm.  If  roast 
pork  or  fresh  ham  is  used  in  place 
of  turkey,  this  sauce  is  especially 
satisfactory. 

Spicy  Cranberry  Jam 
Use  8  cups  cranberries;  6  cups 
sugar;  %  tablespoon  ground  cloves; 
1  cup  each  water  and  vinegar;  1 
tablespoon  ground  cinnamon;  y> 
tablespoon  ground  allspice.  Mash 
cranberries  lightly;  add  vinegar  anc 
water  and  cook  until  soft.  Pu ; 
through  coarse  strainer  add  sugar 
and  spices,  cook  8  minutes,,  stirring 
often.  Pour  into  sterilized  jars  anc 
seal. 

Cranberry  Ketchup 
Use  4  pounds  cranberries;  1  pound 
onions,  chopped;  2  cups  water;  4y2 
cups  sugar;  2  cups  vinegar;  1  table¬ 
spoon  each  of  cloves,  cinnamon, 
allspice  and  salt.  Pepper  to  taste. 

Combine  cranberries,  onions, 
water;  cook  until  tender;  rub  through 
a  sieve.  Add  sugar,  vinegar  and 
cloves,  cinnamon,  pepper,  allspice, 
and  salt;  boil  until  thick;  pour  into 
clean  hot  jars  and  seal  at  once.  This 
should  be  somewhat  thinner  than 
tomato  ketchup.  It  has  a  tendency  to 
thicken  as  it  stands.  Makes  approxi¬ 
mately  3  pint  jars  ketchup. 

Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Dress  Up  for  the  Holidays — And  Last  Minute  Gifts 

2228  —  Tiny  Miss  Holiday  Dirndl  —  Two  contrast  materials  divided 
by  ruffling,  and  ruffle-edged  pockets,  are  sweet  in  this  young  yoked  dirndl. 
Sizes  6  months,  1,  2,  3.  Size  2,  1%  yds.  35-in.  with  y2  yd.  35-in.  contrasting. 
Ruffling,  DA  yds.  25  cents. 

2484  —  Just  the  Jumper  for  Gift  Blouses  to  come,  and  for  this  smart 
combination.  Especially  easy-to-make  jumper;  back  and  front  are  each  cut 
in  one  piece,  waist  fitted  in  with  pleats.  Sizes  10-20.  Size  16  jumper,  2% 
yds.  54-in.  Its  blouse  (included),  2  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

2597  —  Look  Pretty  at  Home  and  Anywhere  in  this  graceful,  neat  but 
wearable  dress.  Deep  collar  is  slenderizing;  shirred  front  skirt,  flattering. 
Three-quarter  sleeves  are  included  in  pattern.  Sizes  12-20,  36-40.  Size  16 
3%  yds.  39-in.  25  cents. 

For  Last  Minute  Christmas  Gifts 

410  —  Carnation  Multicolors  on  Gifts:  These  dark  rose-pink  car¬ 
nation  designs  have  green  stems  and  leaves  in  the  tremendously  popular 
transfers  that  carry  the  colors  right  onto  the  materials;  dye  fast,  wa:hable. 
No  embroider  needed!  Bouquets  of  carnations  measure  4%  in.;  also  20  sepa¬ 
rate  blooms,  2  in.  each.  Beautiful  on  blouses,  neck  scarves,  aprons  (see  pic¬ 
ture  above),  lingerie  cases,  place  mats,  guest  towels,  dresser  spreads  and 
evening  handkerchiefs.  20  cents. 

397  —  Dressy  Skirt  With  Bird  Embroidered  Pockets  —  all  in  this 
pattern.  Full  skirt  of  dark  wool,  velvet,  or  velveteen  is  handsome,  and  gay 
for  Winter  with  embroidery  on  pockets  (9x11  in.)  from  transfers  in  birds 
hearts,  flowers.  Tissue  pattern  for  skirt,  transfers,  sewing  and  embroidery 
instructions  all  included.  Please  specify  your  waist  measure;  three  sizes- 
24,  26  and  28  in.  20  cents. 

Fall-Winter  1951  Fashion  Book  20  Cents 
Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  please  do  not 
forget  to  include  sizes!  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker,  333  West 
30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (N.  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  lc  tax  on  20c 
orders;  2c  tax  on  40c  to  60c  orders;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00  orders.) 


A  GIFT  f  ft 


Cut  loaf  in  thirds 
and  wrap  as  separate  gifts 
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WHOM  TO  REMEMBER 


Make  out  your  Christmas  list  today. 
Put  your  family,  your  close  friends  and  your  relatives  at  the  top. 
Then  list  the  others  you  want  to  remember  . . .  the  minister  ...  the 
postman  ...the  school  bus  driver  . . .  Sunday  School  teacher  . . . 
church  workers  . . .  loved  ones  away  from  home  . . .  and  the  many 
others.  Remember,  gifts  you  bake  are  gifts  which  only  you  can  give. 


.Bake  ft  qg 

Use  the  Flour  that  Fits  the  Recipe 

Betty  Crocker  recipes  are  tailored  to  fit  volumed.  Look  for  Betty  Crocker  Bake 
‘  baJ^  qualities  of  Gold  A-Gift  recipes  for  cookies,  mince  pi, 

Medal  Flour.  When  used  together,  bak-  and  other  holiday  treats  in  your  next  sad 
ing  is  easy,  simple,  sure.  Even  bread  is  of  Gold  Medal  3 

quicker  and  easier  to  make  -  your  loaves  “Kitchen  -  tested”  feg- 

will  be  wonderfully  rich,  light,  full-  Enriched  Flour. 


f' Kitchen-tested" 


Bmjumx 


ENRICHED 
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less  feed  produces  more  milk,  more  meat  when  livestock 
has  constant  access  to  water  at  right  drinking  temperature. 
Ice-cold  water  wastes  feed  to  produce  body  heat;  tempered 
water  helps  convert  feed  into  profitable  milk,  beef,  pork. 
Cows  give  up  to  20%  more  milk.  Cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  drink 


Save  work  — Install  a  Lektrik-Heet, 
then  forget  it  until  Spring.  No  atten¬ 
tion,  no  filling,  no  cleaning.  Saves 
many  hours  each  week. 


HUDSON  LEKTRIK-HEET  —«• 

Attaches  securely  to  any  stock 
tank— steel,  wood  or  concrete. 

Compact;  takes  up  almost  no 
space  in  tank.  Efficient;  will 
heat  even  large  tanks  with  or 
without  drinkers  in  severest 
weather.  Ruggedly  built 
throughout  to  give  years  of 
service.  Easy  to  install. 


more,  gain  faster  on  less  feed. 


Model  63  E,  most  practical  floating  heater 
ever  designed.  Ideal  for  stock  tanks,  hog 
waterers,  milk  house  tanks.  Ideating  ele¬ 
ment  always  under  water  3  to  4  inches 
—  no  electricity  wasted  in  heating  air. 
Low  center  of  gravity  —  won’t  tip  over. 
Built  for  years  of  service. 


Use  fuel  only  when  needed  — Hudson  Lektrik-Heet  Tank 
Heaters  are  automatic  —  no  waste  of  fuel  on  mild  days  —  use 
electricity  only  as  needed  on  cold  days. 


Severe; 

climate 


HUDSON  LEKTRIK-HEET 


OTHER  HUDSON  TANK  HEATERS 

1.  Hudson  Alaskan41—  First  low-cost  oil 
tank  heater  and  still  best  I 

2.  Hudson  Klondike*—  Burns  anything 
from  corn  cobs  to  coal;  economical,  de. 
pendoble  I 


SIGN  OF  THE  BEST  BUY 


♦Trade  Mark 


*7caUeC  and  Slaved  « 

SPRAYERS  AND  DUSTERS  J 
HAY  TOOLS  AND  BARN  EQUIPMENT  \ 
LIVESTOCK  EQUIPMENT  \ 

FARM  VENTILATION  EQUIPMENT  I 
POULTRY  EQUIPMENT  l 


H.D.  HUDSON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

589  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO  11,  ILL.,  DEPT.  NY-121 
Please  send  me  free  literature  on  Tank  Heater* 

Name  of  My  Dealer . . . . . . 

My  Name . . . . . . — ... - - - 


Address  (RFD  No.) - 


Town. . . - . State. 
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Best  Feeds  for  Fattening  Lambs 

By  R .  W.  Duck 


In  spite  of  all  that  has  been  said 
and  published  about  the  importance 
of  controlling  internal  parasites  in 
sheep,  this  serious  problem  is  still 
the  most  neglected  item  in  sheep 
husbandry.  It  is  quite  proper  and 
correct  to  suggest  pasture  rotation  as 
a  basic  control  measure,  but  land 
limitations  on  many  farms,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Northeast,  often  make 
this  difficult  or  impossible.  A  fre¬ 
quent  resut  of  continuous  grazing 
on  infested  areas  is  that  the  sheep 
come  into  their  winter  quarters  in 
a  heavily  worm  infested  condition. 
Such  an  infestation  may  not  become 
noticeable  until  the  affected  animals 
are  so  far  gone  that  medication  is 
of  little  or  no  avail. 

Effective  Worm  Control  Methods 

In  this  regard  the  recent  studies 
of  Willman,  Baker,  and  Embry  of 
the  New  York  Station  are  of  value. 
The  results  of  their  five  year  investi¬ 
gation  show  that  internal  parasites 
of  sheep  in  farm  flocks  may  be  satis¬ 
factorily  controlled  without  regular 
drenching  during  the  grazing  season. 
This  is  highly  significant  because, 
during  the  busy  Spring  and  Summer, 
farmers  are  not  inclined  to  bring  in 
their  sheep  and  give  each  animal  an 
individual  dose  of  some  effective 
worm  medicine.  As  a  result  of  these 
tests,  it  is  suggested  that  a  mixture 
of  one  pound  of  phenothiazine,  and 
nine  pounds  of  salt,  but  no  other  salt, 
be  kept  before  the  flock  during  the 
grazing  season;  and  that  if  possible, 
alternate  grazing  of  divided  areas  be 


shelled  corn  5.23  pounds,  corn  silage 
5.21  pounds,  legume  hay  6.18  pounds. 
The  other  group  of  comparable 
lambs  to  make  the  same  gain,  need¬ 
ed:  whole  oats  7.55  pounds,  corn 
silage  3.67  pounds,  and  legume  hay 
3.24  pounds.  One  part  cottonseed 
meal  was  fed  with  each  nine  parts 
of  grain.  It  can  be  seen  from  the 
foregoing  that  each  2.32  pounds  of 
the  oat  concentrates  had  a  replace¬ 
ment  value  of  1.54  pounds  of  silage 
and  2.94  pounds  of  hay.  The  average 
daily  gain  of  each  group  was  the 
same;  therefore,  price  and  availa¬ 
bility  would  be  the  determining 
factors. 

However,  it  has  been  found  best 
to  start  fattening  lambs  on  a  full 
feed  of  whole  oats  and  then  in  about 
three  weeks  gradually  replace  the 
oats  with  corn  until  the  lambs  are 
eating  corn  entirely,  plus  roughage. 

Ground  Ear  Corn  for  Lambs 

Investigations  by  Paul  Gerlaugh 
of  the  Ohio  Station  have  shown  that 
it  is  a  desirable  practice  to  feed 
ground  ear  corn  (corn-and-cob 
meal)  to  fattening  steers,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  either  shelled  or  ground 
corn.  However,  the  recent  tests  con¬ 
ducted  by  D.  S.  Bell,'  at  the  same 
station,  relative  to  feeding  corn  in 
these  three  forms  to  fattening  lambs, 
did  not  result  in  favorable  results 
for  the  use  of  ground  ear  corn.  Just 
why  cattle  can  utilize  ground  corn 
cobs  so  effectively,  while  lambs  do 
not,  is  as  yet  undetermined. 

Some  of  the  more  significant  and 


In  order  to  obtain  good  development  and  rapid  gains  with  both  breeding 
and  fattening  sheep,  it  is  necessary  that  they  receive  proper  care  and  suit¬ 
able  feed  at  all  times.  These  well  grown  Shropshire  ewe  lambs  are  lined  up, 
ready  to  be  judged,  at  the  1951  Eastern  States  Exposition,  Springfield,  Mass. 


practiced  when  the  sheep  are  on 
permanent  pasture.  A  single  strand 
electrified  fence  is  often  helpful  in 
this  respect. 

It  was  further  found  that  it  is 
necessary  to  drench  both  the  ewes 
and  lambs  with  a  suitable  dose  of 
phenothiazine  in  the  Spring  before 
they  are  put  on  pasture,  and  again 
after  they  are  removed  from  pasture 
and  placed  in  thier  winter  quarters, 
in  order  to  control  internal  parasites 
of  sheep.  The  suspension  of  pheno¬ 
thiazine  used  in  this  test  contained 
10  gm.  of  phenothiazine  per  fluid 
ounce.  It  was  administered  to  the 
ewes  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  per 
head,  and  to  the  lambs  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  per  lamb  weighing  be¬ 
tween  35  and  40  pounds. 

In  addition,  if  the  flock  xshows 
symptoms  of  heavy  worm  infestation, 
such  as  loss  of  flesh  and  paleness  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  they  need 
additional  treatments.  A  satisfactory 
treatment  to  use  is  monthly  doses  of 
copper  sulfate  and  nicotine  sulfate, 
using  one  per  cent  of  each  added  to 
the  phenothiazine  solution  just  men¬ 
tioned.  After  the  flock  has  been 
wormed  in  the  Fall,  then  is  the  time 
to  consider  the  best  kinds  and  forms 
of  grain  feeding  for  the  lambs,  in 
order  to  get  them  in  proper  fleshing 
condition  to  bring  top  market  price. 

Oats  and  Corn  for  Lambs 

The  comparative  monetary  feeding 
values  of  oats  and  corn  for  lambs 
depend  primarily  on  their  respective 
availability  and  price.  Experimental 
work  at  the  Indiana  Station  shows 
that  when  lambs  were  fattened  from 
an  initial  weight  of  75  pounds  per 
head  to  a  final  weight  of  about  90 
pounds,  they  required  the  following 
amounts  of  feed  per  pound  of  gain: 


practical  findings  of  these  Ohio  lamb 
feeding  trials  were  that  there  is  usu¬ 
ally  no  financial  advantage  in  grind¬ 
ing  shelled  corn  for  lambs.  Shelled 
corn  is  usually  a  very  satisfactory 
form  for  feeding  this  grain  to  fatten¬ 
ing  lambs.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  certain 
lambs  or  groups  of  lambs  may  be 
inclined  to  eat  too  fast  or  too  greed¬ 
ily;  as  a  result  shelled  corn  may  pro¬ 
duce  digestive  disturbances.  Such  a 
condition  may  even  have  fatal  re¬ 
sults.  Either  ground  shelled  corn  or 
ground  ear  corn  cannot  be  eaten  as 
fast  as  shelled  corn;  as  a  result  some 
lambs  may  do  better  on  them.  If 
whole  oats  are  available,  they  are 
good  to  use  under  these  conditions, 
because  they  can  be  mixed  with  the 
shelled  corn  to  the  extent  of  about 
one-third  of  the  grain.  This  will 
correct  any  possible  undesirable  re¬ 
sults  from  fast  eating  of  shelled 
corn  alone. 

In  these  lamb  feeding  tests,  not 
only  did  it  take  more  grain  when 
fed  in  the  form  of  ground  ear  corn, 
but  in  addition  there  was  no  saving 
made  in  the  hay  consumption  of  the 
lambs  so  fed.  The  general  conclu¬ 
sions  are,  therefore,  that  it  does  not 
pay  to  feed  ground  ear  corn  to  fat¬ 
tening  lambs. 

Whole  Ear  Corn  for  Lambs 

The  Ohio  lamb  feeding  trials  just 
reported  show  that  the  most  efficient 
method  of  using  corn  for  fattening 
lambs  is  of  great  economic  impor¬ 
tance,  because  unnecessary  sums  of 
money  can  be  expended  on  feed 
preparation  which  may  be  worse 
than  useless. 

Lamb  feeding  trials,  conducted 
over  many  years  at  the  Indiana  Sta- 
(Continued  on  Page  724) 
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Lancaster  Livestock  Market 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by 
Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser¬ 
vice,  as  of  November  19,  1951: 

Fat  steers  —  Receipts  were  light, 
consisting  mostly  of  local  good 
quality  short-feds  which  sold  strong¬ 
er  on  the  early  rounds,  the  light  re¬ 
ceipts  being  the  stimulating  feature, 
but  plain  short-feds  were  neglected 
on  the  early  market.  Heifers  — 
Sprinkling  of  heifers  received  fairly 
active  trade.  A  small  package  of 
800-900  pound  local  grainfeds,  good 
to  choice  quality,  sold  to  local  butch¬ 
ers  from  $31  to  $33.  Bulls — Receipts 
light.  Market  opening  steady  on  all 
grades  with  the  better  yearling  fat 
bulls  receiving  best  action.  Cows  — 
Market  opening  50  to  75  cents  higher 
on  canners,  cutters  and  lower  grades 
of  beef  cows.  Fat  cows  grading  good 
and  upward  which  showed  less  de¬ 
cline  last  week  were  selling  at  firm 
prices.  Stockers  and  Feeders  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  in  moderate  supply;  opening 
sales  quoted  at  steady  prices.  Pros¬ 
pects  the  better  quality  kind  will  sell 
steady;  medium  and  plain  grades  25 
cents  lower.  Vealers — Receipts  light; 
market  slow,  about  steady,  due  to 
approaching  holiday.  Hogs — Receipts 
light  on  a  slow,  barely  steady  mar¬ 
ket.  A  few  early  sales  of  sorted  select 
hogs  retailed  at  $20.50,  but  bulk  of 
180  to  225  pound  weights  sold  at 
$19.50  to  $20,  late  sales  at  $19.50. 
Heavy  weights  and  sows  rather 
scarce,  slow  steady.  Lambs — Receipts 
light,  but  ample  for  the  demand; 
prices  about  steady  on  all  kinds. 

Receipts:  Cattle  —  1,384;  Calves  — 
452;  Hogs — 849.  Sheep — 191. 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $38-39; 
Choice  $35-37;  Good  $34-35;  Medi¬ 
um  $32-34;  Common  $30-33. 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice 
$32-36;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi¬ 
um  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas 
$28-31. 

Cows  —  Choice  $28-29;  Good  $27- 
28;  Common  and  Medium  $21.25- 
26.50;  Low  Cutter  and  Cutter  $19.50- 
24;  Canners  $15.50-19.25. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle — Calves 
400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good  and 
Choice  500-800  lbs.  $35-38;  Common 
and  Medium  500-800  lbs.  $25-31; 
Good  and  Choice  800-1050  lbs.  $35- 
36;  Common  and  Medium  800-1050 
lbs.  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $40- 
42;  Medium  $30-35;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $17-25. 

Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs 
$32;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $28- 
30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24;  Ewes 
(all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $17- 
19;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 
$19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  180-200 
lbs.  $19.50-20.50;  Good  and  Choice 
200-220  lbs.  $19.50-20.50;  Good  and 
Choice  220-250  lbs.  $18.50-19;'  Good 
and  Choice  250-270  lbs.  $18-18.50. 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
16,  1951,  as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets. 

The  cattle  market  was  slightly 
stronger  on  heifers,  with  cows  and 
bulls  steady.  Demand  moderate, 
supply  shows  increase.  Prices  per 
cwt.:  Dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter 
—  Good  grade  $26-29.75;  Medium 
$24.50-26.50;  Common  $20.50-23. 
Cows  —  Good  grade  $24-26,  Medium 
$22.50-23.50;  Cutters  $20-22;  Heavy 
canners  $19-20.50;  Light  canners 
$16-18.50;  Shellies  $14-16.50.  Good 
sausage  bulls  —  Good  grade  $28.50- 
30.20;  Medium  $25-27;  Common 
$22.50-25. 

The  calf  market  was  steady  for 
both  vealers  and  bobs.  Demand 
moderate,  supply  normal.  Prices  per 
head:  Extra  Choice  vealers  $115— 
150;  Choice  vealers  $87-110;  Good 
vealers  $79-86;  Medium  $62.50-73.50; 
Common  and  Culls  $45.50-58;  Bobs, 
over  85  lbs.,  $24.50-40;  Bobs,  60-85 
lbs.,  $17.50-24;  Bobs,  under  60  lbs., 
$10-16. 

The  hog  market  was  slightly 
stronger.  Demand  active,  supply  in¬ 
creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
weights  $18.75-21.50;  Heavy  weights 
$15.50-17.50;  Heavy  Sows  $13.50- 
15.50;  Heavy  Boars  $10.50-13;  shoats, 
$17-24  each;  Small  pigs  $3.00-8.50 
each. 


Buffalo  Livestock  Prices 

Prices  on  November  19,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
Buffalo  Office  of  N.  Y.  State  De¬ 


partment  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets,  State  Office  <Bldg.,  Buffalo  2, 
New  York. 

Cattle  —  Steers  and  Heifers:  De¬ 
mand  slow,  market  about  steady. 
Good  Southern  steers  $32;  Choice  out 
at  $34;  Medium  to  Good  $30.50- 
31.50;  Medium  $30;  Good  Southern 
heifers  $28;  plain  Common  type  $25- 
26;  one  load  of  N.  Y.  S.  feeder  steers 
averaging  800  lbs.  brought  $35.  Good 
dairy  type  cows  $22-23;  Cutters 
$18.50-20.50;  fat  yellow  cows  $20- 
21;  Canners  $15-17;  Shellies  and  low" 
grade  Canners  $11-14;  Good  dairy 
type  heifers  for  slaughter  $25-27; 
Common  heifers  $22-24;  Good 
weighty  sausage  bulls  $27-29;  Medi¬ 
um  $24.50-26.50;  lightweight  Cutters 
$22-23.50. 

Calves  —  Demand  moderate,  mar¬ 
ket  steady.  Good  to  Choice  handy- 
weight  calves  $40-42;  Medium  $35- 
39;  Culls  $30-33;  strongweight  bobs 
$25;  light  bobs  $15-22. 

Hogs  —  Demand  active,  market 
fully  steady.  Good  to  Choice  rail  hogs 
$20;  bulk  mixed  $19.50;  Good  to 
Choice  170-250  lb.  nearby  hogs  $18- 

18.50,  top  $19;  260-360  lb.  $17-18; 
Good  sows  under  450  lbs.  $16-16.50; 
sows  weighing  450-600  lbs.  $15- 

15.50. 

Sheep  and  Lambs — Demand  good, 
market  firmer.  Good  and  Choice 
nearby  ewe  and  wether  lambs  $29- 
30;  sorted  eligible  to  $31;  feeder  type 
$27-28;  Medium  and  Culls  $22; 
Choice  handyweight  sheep  $14; 
Medium  to  Good  $12-13.  Canners 
and  Culls  $6.00-10. 


October  Milk  Prices 

The  price  paid  for  3.5  per  cent 
milk  by  co-operatives  and  dealers 
reporting  for  the  month  of  October 
1951  are  as  follows: 


Per 

100  Lbs. 

Per  QL 

Lehigh  Valley  Co-op... 

$5.60 

$.1191 

Hillsdale  Prod.  Co-op.. 

5.37 

.1142 

Erie  Co.  Co-op . 

5.30 

.1127 

Buffalo  Unity  Co-op - 

5.30 

.1127 

Mt.  Joy  Farmers’  Co-op. 

5.11 

.1087 

No.  Blenheim  Corp .... 

5.08 

.1083 

Delaware  Co.  Co-op. . . . 

4.955 

.1054 

Sullivan  Co.  Co-op . 

4.95 

.1053 

Bovina  Center  Co-op... 

4.915 

.1045 

Crowley’s  Milk  Co.,  Inc. 

4.905 

.1043 

Lisle  Prod.  Co-op . 

4.89 

.104 

Conesus  Milk  Co-op.... 

4.89 

.104 

Arkport  Dairies . 

4.89 

.104 

Cohocton  Creameries . . . . 

4.89 

.104 

Grandview  Dairy . 

4.89 

.104 

Fly  Creek  Valley  Co-op. 

4.89 

.104 

Rose  Lake  Dairies . 

4.89 

.104 

Sheffield  Farms . 

4.88 

.1038 

Chateaugay  Co-op . 

4.81 

.1033 

Dairymen’s  League . 

4.71 

.1001 

Fat,  freight,  bonuses  and  other  differentials  and 
charges  vary,  and  the  actual  return  Is  more  to  some 
and  less  to  other,  especially  in  the  case  of  dealers  and 
co-operatives  own.ng  more  than  one  plant.  The 
Market  Administrators’  prices  are:  New  York  $4.89; 
Buffalo  $5.15;  Rochester  $5.31. 


Dollar  Return  Per  Acre  of 
New  York  Counties 

According  to  a  recent  U.  S.  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau  report  covering  the  aver¬ 
age  dollar  revenue  received  per  acre 
in  1950  from  the  sale  of  farm  pro¬ 
ducts  in  New  York  State,  Suffolk 
County  ranked  first  with  $268  per 
acre  from  2,187  farms.  Orange 
County,  with  2,958  farms,  was  second 
with  $78;  and  Monroe,  with  3,147 
farms,  was  third  with  $58.  Wayne, 
with  317,957  farm  acres,  ranked 
fourth  with  an  acre  revenue  of  $55, 
and  Ulster  fifth,  with  227,497  acres 
and  $53  per  acre. 

Other  New  York  counties,  with 
farm  product  sales  exceeding  $40  an 
acre,  were  Erie,  $51  Dutchess,  $48; 
Madison,  $46;  Onondaga,  $45;  Or¬ 
leans,  $44;  Oneida,  $43;  Genesee,  $43; 
Sullivan,  $43;  Ontario,  $42;  Cortland, 
$42;  Niagara,  $42;  Cayuga,  $42; 
Otsego,  $40;  Columbia,  $40;  Mont¬ 
gomery,  $40. 

So.  Vermont  Goat  Assn. 
Meeting 

The  Southern  Vermont  Goat  Assn, 
will  hold  its  December  meeting  at 
the  home  of  the  Recording  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Helen  Mahoney,  in  North 
Bernardston,  Mass.,  on  December 
16  at  1:00  p.  m.  County  Agent  Ray 
Pestle  will  give  an  illustrated  talk 
on  “Pastures.”  Following  Mr,  Pestle’s 
talk,  Dr.  J.  D.  Hankinson,  Head  of 
the  Department  of  Dairy  Industry, 
University  of  Massachusetts,  will 
talk  on  “Off  Flavor  in  Milk.” 
Samples  of  milk  will  be  used  to 
familiarize  the  taster  of  various  off 
flavors  which  occur  in  milk. 

R.  v.  s. 
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Keep  Smooth-On  No.  1  Iron  Cement  handy 
for  sealing  cracks,  stopping  leaks,  tight¬ 
ening  loose  parts  in  autos,  tractors,  trucks, 
farm  equipment,  furnaces,  stoves,  tanks, 
piping,  tools,  home  utensils,  etc.  Use  it 
like  putty — requires  no  heat.  Hardens 
like  iron  and  holds.  Costs  little — often 
saves  big  repair  bills.  In  1%-oz.,  7-oz., 
1-lb.  and  larger  sizes.  If  your  hardware 
6tore  hasn’t  Smooth-On  No.  1  write  us. 

REPAIR 
HANDBOOK 

40  pages.  170  illustrations.  New 
short  -  cut  ideas.  Cleat,  tested 
directions.  Send  TODAY. 

Smooth-0n  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39 
570  CenunumpawAve.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 


FREE 


DOGS 


PUPPIES  WANTED 

Pure  breeds  or  mixed  6  weeks.  We  pay  exoress. 
State  age,  price,  amount  of  males  and  females  first 
letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 
446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 
TWO  WONDERFUL  LITTERS  A.K.C.  ST.  BER¬ 
NARDS.  3  litters  A.K.C.  COCKER  SPANIELS. 
COLLIE. BERNARDS,  ENG.  SHEP-BERNARDS. 
Wormed,  distemper  vac.  Terms.  Puppy  plan.  Ship  in- 
sured.  EDNA  GLADSTONE,  Andes,  N.  Y.  Tel.  2161 


For  Sale:  Beautiful  Registered  Englisn  Shepherd  Pups 

from  real  heel  driving  parents,  low  heel  strikers.  Males 
$15;  females  $12.  Joseph  Winkler.  Hankins.  N.  Y. 

BEAUTIFUL  REGISTERED  COLLIE  PUPS  for 

Christmas.  Wormed,  Innoculated.  Shipped  on  ap- 
proval  COLLINETTE  KENNELS,  WILTON,  N.  H. 


DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE- 
CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS.  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


SPITZ  PUPS  —  Born  Oct.  I.  Hardy  Watch  Dogs. 

Housebroken.  (Papers).  Nice  Pets.  $15.00. 

F.  MERCER,  R.  2,  WINDSOR,  NEW  YORK 


SDoituM  SM00TH-0N 

THE  IRON  REPAIR  CEMENT  OF  MANY  USES 


CHINCHILLAS 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY 

You  Too  Can  Be  A 

CHINCHILLA  BREEDER 

Start  PROFITABLE  Business 
With  Investment  of  $100.00. 

BEST  QUALITY  CHINCHILLAS 

FULLY  GUARANTEED 

Full  Particulars  on  Request 

HANS  PERSY’S  CHINCHILLA  FARM 

600  Kensico  Rd.  Pleasantville 

Valhalla,  N.  Y.  Tel:  2-2504  J 


RABBITS 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


PENN  YAN, 


NEW  YORK 


FOR  SALE  —  COWS  and  HEIFERS 
Good  Duality.  Have  large  selection  to  choose 
from.  Reasonable  Terms.  Always  in  the 

market  to  buy  entire  dairies. 

WALTER  B.  GLADSTONE  &  SON 
ANDES.  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2161 


HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  &  Up  HEIFER9 

TESTED.  VACCINATED,  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM,  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 


- - REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves.  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON.  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cohleskiil.  N.Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  FOUR  REGISTERED  JERSEY 
HEIFER  CALVES  THREE  MONTHS  OLD. 
$325  for  the  four  crated. 

HARRY  VAIL,  WARWICK,  NEW  YORK 


SHEEP 


Bred.  Ewe  Sale 

Purebreds  and  Grades,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  15, 
1:30  P.  M.  sponsored  by  New  York  State  Sheep  Im- 
provment  Project,  at  EMPIRE  LIVESTOCK  MAR¬ 
KET,  CALEDONIA,  N.  Y.  Write  JOSEPH  LAWSON, 
Sale  Manager,  PAVILION,  N,  Y.  for  catalog. 

REGISTERED  SUFFOLK  EWES 

BRED  TO  ROCKVILLE  I56C. 

ALSO  A  FEW  VERY  PROMISING  EWE  LAMBS. 

WALLACE  PLATT  NEILSON 
BRIGHT  HILLS  FARM,  CHATHAM,  '  N.  Y. 


- OXFORD  RAMS - 

CHOICE  REGISTERED  YEARLINGS 
GOOD  SIZE,  TOP  QUALITY,  BEST  BREEDING. 
LAWRENCE  L.  DAVEY,  MARCELLUS,  N.Y. 


Dispersal  Sale 


44  GRADE  SHROPSHIRE  and  HAMPSHIRE  bred 
EWES  due  to  lamb  late  January.  TWO  REGIS¬ 
TERED  SHROPSHIRE  RAMS.  All  in  excellent 
condit.on.  EWES  $40  each.  RAMS  $65  each. 
ROLLING  ACRES  FARM.  CHATHAM.  NEW  YORK 
WANTED:  BLACK  FACED  SCOTCH  MOUNTAIN 
SHEEP  AND  RAM.  Write  to  P.  0.  BOX  75, 
DIN  G  M  ANS  F  E  R  RY,  P  ike  Co.,  PE  N  NSYLV  AN  I A 

For  Sale:  A  Choice  Selection  of  Registered  SHROP¬ 
SHIRE  &  SUFFOLK  Yearling  Rams  of  the  Best  Type 
&  Breeding.  VAN  VLEET  BROS..  Lodi.  New  York 
FOR  SALE:  TWO  GOOD  REG.  DORSET  RAMS 
Excellent  Breeding.  Reasonably  Priced. 
HEATHER  GLEN  FARM,  GLADSTONE.  N.  J. 


U  UJL.miL;L»  COCIlvl...  i'l  l‘S  A.\l>  JJOO&. 

Son-Registered  or  REGISTERED  Reasonably 
priced  V.  5.  KENYON  .  MftRCELLUS.  NEW  YORK 


-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  - 

ur,U.RABi,ED  SMOOTH  HAIR  FOX  TERRIER 
HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Puds 

BEAUTIFUL  BOSTON  PUPPIES  —  Reasonable. 

JACOB  GINZ, _ ULSTER  PARK,  NEW  YORK 

REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 
Reasonable.  HILLCREST  FARM,  ALTMAR,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  —  COW  DOG  PUPPIES 
Weaned,  crated  to  express.  Males  $5.00:  females  $3.00 
NYE,  LAKE  COMO,  PENNA. 


- GERMAN  SHEPHERD  FEMALE  PUPPIES - 

Black  and  Gray.  Ready.  Highly  Pedigree. 
ABRAHAM  Z.  PEACHEY,  BELLEVILLE,  PA. 


PED.  COLLIE  PUPPIES:  Excellent  type  &.  breeding. 
Priced  reasonable.  Lyle  Gifford,  R.  4,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


BEEF  CATTLE 


A  PRACTICAL  BEGINNING  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
RABBIT  RAISING.  48  Page  I. lustrated  Booket.  Dime. 
AMERICAN  RABBIT  BREEDING  ASSOCIATION, 
38  AR  &  CBA  BUILDING,  PITTSBURGH.  PENNA. 

Purebred  English  Angora  Rabbits 

MRS.  0.  A.  KELLER.  LACKAWAXEN,  PENNA. 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


For  the  average  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorns  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  greater  carcass  value 
than  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home¬ 
grown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farm!  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ,  , 

Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  Six  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 

*2!}*  year3-  *5-°°.  AMEKICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 
SOCIETY  «  Dept  ”  N  5  313  $,  ElEHSTBK  ML,  SPHlHSflEl)  «.  110. 

rAmiku 

Most  Profitable  Cows 

b/fL  Big  Milkers  -  -  Hardy  Rustlers 
Good  Grazers  -  Perfect  Udders 

VlVrtg  lor  Booliktl  I 

Ayrshire  Breeders' Association 
96  Center  St..  Brandon,  Vt 

Registered  Jerseys 

TWO  YOUNG  BULLS.  7  and  8  months,  sired  by 
Count  Beacon,,  son  of  Brampton  Beacon.  Both  dams 
classified  and  with  good  production  records  —  one 
a  Gold  o  Silver  Medal  Ton  of  Gold  cow  and  the 
other  a  daughter  of  a  tested  sire. 

Herd  Certified. 

KENNETH  J.  GIBBS 


REGISTERED  ABERDEEN  ANGUS 

Several  young  bulls  and  heifers  for  sale  by 
“Dunwalke  Repeater”  and  “Ankonian  94”. 
I  also  have  for  sale  now  several  1951  steers 
which  if  desired  I  Will  hold  over  for  de¬ 
livery  next  spring  at  $15  per  month. 
Telephone  Chatham  2-6581  or  in  New  York 
City  Hanover  2-5900. 

ROY  W.  CHAMBERLAIN 

R.  D.  VALATIE,  NEW  YORK 

ABERDEEN  ANGUS  BULL 

Registered  “HARTLEY  ELINE”,  20  Months  Old. 
Sire  —  Ankonian  79  Dam-Globe  Hill  Eline 

T.  B.  and  Bangs  Accredited. 

WM.  C.  VAN  WILGEN,  BRANFORD,  CONN. 

Three  Choice  1951  Aberdeen-Angus 
Spring  Bull  Calves 

Sired  by  Great  Oak*  Elbamar  2”,  1st  prize  1946 
Illinois  State  Fair,  Jr.  Champion  1945  Michigan. 
C.  C.  TAYLOR,  LAWTONS.  NEW  YORK 

STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  are  receiving  each  week  209  head  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lb9.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords, 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  prices.  All  cattle  sold  by  the  pound. 

— .  --  - MOUTH 


BACHRACH  CO. 


Phone  54 


PLY* 


OHIO 


START  A  BEEF  BREEDING  HERD  OF  YOUR 
OWN  WITH  PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS. 
TEN  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  BULL. 

TOP  BLOODLINES  REASONABLY  PRICED. 
JAS.  M.  RHEAM,  MILLERSTOWN,  PENNA. 

- REGISTERED  POLLED  HEREFORD  BULL - 

and  Heifer  Calves.  6  to  9  months  old.  Excellent 
Breeding.  SUNNY  BROOK  FARMS.  AID.  OHIO 


HORNLESS  HEREFORD  HEIFERS 


Not  Registered.  Bred  Two  Year  Olds  &  Yearlings. 
All  Bangs  Tested.  THE  GAGE  STOCK  FARMS 
DELANSON,  NEW  YORK 

SWINE 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
7-8  wks.  old  $11  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $12  each. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  q,  I.  C. 
crossed.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Large  orders  delivered  by 
truck.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Wednesday. 


PUREBRED  CHESTER  WHITE 


PIGS,  6  to  8  weeks  old.  Large  litters,  large  type, 
fast  growers  from  selected  blood  lines.  Unrelated 
Boars  for  breeding  a  specialty.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

AYR  LA  W  N  FARMS,  LAYTONSVI LLE,.  MD. 
Established  1927  Austin  Geisbert,  Supt. 


HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM, 

Office— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22,  MD. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.R.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
Hits  for  immediate  delivorv  Ralph  E.  McConnell. 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS,  Manager,  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I,  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  &  Chester 
white  eross,  Berkshlre-Chester  white  cross  6  t«  8  wks. 
old  @  $11  each.  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCANNELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St.. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-07^0 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown.  N.Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PUREBRED  TAMWORTH  PIGS 


HERBERT  FOLKE,  GEORGETOWN,  DELAWARE 


YORKSHIRES:  Reg.  Fail  Pigs  of  either  sex;  also  2 
sows  with  litters.  Keith  Maichoff,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


REG.  TAMWORTHS.  Lean  meat  type  swine.  BOAR, 
GILTS,  PIGS,  Pine  View  Farm,  Georgetown,  Dela. 


GOATS 


PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Monthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  $  I  ,C0. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA,  C-21,  MO. 


WANT  TO  BE  A 

SUCCESSFUL 

AUCTIONEER 

Next  Term  January  7,  1952 
ENROLL  EARLYI 
Write  for  Free  Catalog. 

MORT  GRANGER'S 
Course  in  Auctioneering 
BOX  131 

Thompsonvilla,  Connectleut 
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gained  112  lbs 
ln  3  months  * 


ed  103  lbs.  *1 

months..- 


Identical  Twin  Heifers 

used  in  Amazing  Feed  Test* 
at  DAWNWOOD  FARMS 


*The  test  was  conducted  under  normal  dairy  farm  conditions. 

Weights  taken  monthly  by  E.  Van  Steenburgh,  DHIA  Supervisor. 

We  take  pride  in  the  calves  that  we  raise  on  our  farms.  We  want  them  to 
look  thrifty  with  bright  eyes,  fine  coats,  deep  bodies. 

'That’s  why  we  made  CAF-STAR.  And  then  by  good  luck,  the  identi¬ 
cal  twin  heifers.  Candy  and  Sandy,  were  born.  We  were  able  to  make 
the  famous  feed  test  which  proved  that  CAF-STAR  helps  develop  big¬ 
ger  animals  with  better  bone  growth — and  at  a  big  saving  over  milk. 
We  feel  that  all  dairymen  should  know  about  our  “formula  feed  for 
calves”  CAF-STAR. 

Cordially,  f  J\  )  ^  A  O 


CAF-STAR  is  available  in 
2  5-lb.  blue  pails*  and  in  2  5- 
lb.  or  100-lb.  (economy  size) 
bags.  Just  mix  this  highly 
nutritious  concentrate  with 
water  and  feed  quart  for 
quart  instead  of  milk.  It  may 
also  be  fed  dry. 

Ask  your  feed  dealer  for 
CAF-STAR.  The  2  5 -lb.  pack¬ 
age  contains  a  month’s  supply 
for  one  calf  at  a  cost  of  about 
1  8  cents  per  day. 

*The  25-lb.  blue  pail  is  now  in 
short  supply  due  to  national  de* 
fense  restrictions  on  metal.  You 
get  the  25-lb.  CAF-STAR  bag 
at  a  saving. 


DAWNWOOD  FARMS,  R.N.  12,  AMENIA,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir:  Send  me  absolutely  FREE: 

1.  Special  chart  for  keeping  my  records  of  Calf  Weight  increases  with  Accepted 
Breed  averages  for  comparison, 

2.  Special  measuring  tape  that  tells  you  the  calf's  weight  by  measuring  the 
number  of  inches  around  the  heart  girth. 

My  name - __ - P.  O.  Address _ _ _ 


I  raise. 


My  Feed  Dealer’s  Name. 


.(number)  calves  My  breed  is. 


P.  O.  Address. 


Livestock  &  Dairy 


Trichinosis  in  Hogs 

Is  there  much  danger  of  contract¬ 
ing  trichinosis  from  eating  pork?  If 
so,  how  can  it  be  prevented?  p.  l.  d. 

The  disease  known  as  trichinosis 
is  caused  by  eating  the  uncooked 
flesh  of  any  animal  that  is  infested 
with  the  microscopic  parasites  known 
as  Trichinella,  which  may  be  present 
in  the  muscular  tissue  of  their  hosts. 
Hogs  are  more  commonly  infested 
than  other  farm  animals.  An  in¬ 
festation  of  the  human  causes  high 
fever,  intense  muscular  pains  and 
pronounced  swelling  of  the  eyelids. 
Death  has  occurred  in  about  five  per 
cent  of  such  cases. 

Partially  cooked  or  rare  pork  is 
dangerous  to  consume  because  of  the 
possible  presence  of  this  parasite.  In 
no  way  does  this  imply  or  mean  that 
the  eating  of  pork  and  pork  products 
is  dangerous.  The  only  possible 
danger  is  when  the  meat  has  not 
been  sufficiently  cooked.  In  other 
words,  pork  should  always  be  cooked 
well  done  and  never  served  rare. 
This  applies  also  to  pork  sausages 
and  any  combination  of  meats  which 
includes  pork.  Wild  rabbits  are  also 
often  infested  with  these  parasites, 
and  it  is  possible,  although  not  very 
common,  for  cattle  to  be  similarly 
infested.  The  reason  why  hogs  are 
more  frequently  infested  than  other 
animals  is  that  they  are  ominverous 
in  their  habits,  and  are  often  fed 
garbage  containing  uncooked  pork 
trimmings  which  are  infested  with 
the  causative  parasite. 

In  addition,  rats  and  mice  are 
often  thus  infested  and,  when  they 
die  about  the  premises,  hogs  may 
find  and  eat  them.  Likewise  dogs  and 
cats  are  sometimes  infested  with  the 
parasite;  and  their  carcasses  are 
likewise  eaten  by  hogs.  It  might  be 
of  interest  to  know  that,  of  all  ani¬ 
mals,  bears  are  most  commonly  in¬ 
fested  with  Trichinella,  because  of 
their  completely  omniverous  eating 
habits.  In  former  years  many  back¬ 
woodsmen  and  farmers  became 
afflicted  with  this  ailment,  not  recog¬ 
nized  at  the  time,  due  to  eating 
improperly  cooked  bear  meat, 
through  the  practice  of  making  what 
was  known  as  jerked  bear  meat, 
which  had  been  dried  in  the  sun, 
and  which  often  carried  these  para¬ 
sites.  Other  forms  of  wildlife  such  as 
raccoon,  badger,  marten  and  fox  are 
also  frequent  hosts  of  the  Trichinae. 


Fat-corrected  Milk 

We  frequently  see  in  articles  about 
dairy  cows’  milk  production  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “fat-corrected  milk.”  Just 
what  does  this  mean  and  how  is  it 
figured,  and  why?  k.  m.  s. 

The  expression  “fat  -  corrected 
milk”  is  used  to  signify  that  the  milk 
in  question  has  been  converted  to  a 
fat  basis  comparable  to  other  milk 
or  milks  with  which  it  is  desired  to 
make  a  production  comparison.  In 
other  words,  it  would  not  be  fair,  or 
of  any  value,  to  compare  the  milk 
yields  of  different  butterfat  percent- 
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ages  from  various  cows,  when  con¬ 
sidering  their  respective  capabilities 
of  production.  Therefore,  by  making 
such  milks  equal  for  percentage  of 
butterfat,  a  correct  comparison  of 
yields  by  different  cows  can  be  made. 

The  methods  of  figuring  fat- 
corrected  milk  is  based  on  studies 
conducted  by  Gaines  of  the  Illinois 
Station.  Other  investigators  of  this 
subject  are  in  agreement  with  his 
findings,  which  are  founded  on  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  respective  comparative 
energy  values  in  milks  of  varying 
butterfat  percentages.  The  usual 
method  used  for  figuring  official  milk 
tests  is  to  compute  milk  yields  on  a 
four  per  cent  butterfat  basis.  The 
formula  employed  for  this  purpose  is 
as  follows:  Four  per  cent  fat- 
corrected  milk  is  obtained  by  multi¬ 
plying  the  actual  milk  yield  times 
0.4,  next  by  multiplying  the  actual 
butterfat  yield  by  15,  and  then  add¬ 
ing  these  two  amounts.  Assume,  for 
example,  a  cow  that  has  produced 
10,000  pounds  of  milk  in  one  lac¬ 
tation,  containing  five  per  cent  milk, 
or  500  pounds  of  butterfat.  Multiply¬ 
ing  her  milk  yield  (10,000  lbs.)  by 
0.4  gives  4,000  lbs.  The  butterfat 
yield  (500  lbs.),  times  15,  is  7,500 
lbs.  Adding  these  figures  gives  the 
sum  of  11,500  pounds  of  fat-corrected 
four  per  cent  milk. 


New  High  in  Weanling  Pig 
Weights 

A  new  record  for  raising  baby 
pigs  has  been  established  by  Wayne 
Hotson,  a  young  farmer  in  Austin, 
Minn.  His  registered  Chester  White 
sow  produced  a  litter  of  12  pigs  that 
weighed  a  total  of  812  pounds  at  56 
days  of  age.  The  old  record  was  720 
pounds,  established  in  1941  by  a 
Poland  China  sow  with  a  12-pig 
litter. 

Hotson  attributes  this  remarkable 
growth  to  aureomycin.  He  began 
feeding  the  litter  an  aureomycin  feed 
supplement  when  they  were  a  few 
days  old,  holding  open  their  mouths 
and  pouring  in  half  a  teaspoonful. 
When  they  were  a  week  old,  he  put 
sod  in  the  farrowing  house  and 
spread  the  antibiotic  drug  on  the 
sod.  At  two  weeks  they  began  getting 
rolled  oats  with  aureomycin  feed 
supplement.  Later  he  switched  from 
rolled  to  hulled  oats.  All  the  time, 
the  sow’s  milk  was  supplemented 
with  cow’s  milk. 

This  was  only  part  of  the  special 
care  given  the  prize  litter.  At  wean¬ 
ing  time,  they  weighed  slightly  more 
than  67  pounds  each. 


Oats  and  Barley  for  Dairy 
Feed 

Will  you  please  send  me  a  formula 
for  a  20  per  cent  dairy  feed  using 
my  own  oats  and  barley  threshed  to¬ 
gether?  f.  c. 

A  good  formula  using  maximum 
amounts  of  your  homegrown  oats 
and  barley,  threshed  together  to 
make  a  20  per  cent  dairy  feed,  would 
be  as  follows:  Ground  oats  and  bar¬ 
ley  1,300  lbs.,  wheat  bran  200  lbs., 
either  linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal 
460  lbs.,  iodized  stock  salt  20  lbs., 
and  steamed  bone  meal  20  lbs. 


R.  S.  Huber,  left,  congratulates  Robert  Swiantek,  14,  Washington,  owner 
and  exhibitor  of  Midnight,  1,000 -pound  Angus  grand  championship  steer 
of  the  recent  19 th  annual  Pittsburgh  Junior  Livestock  Show.  Huber  bought 
the  steer  for  $2.00  per  pound,  liveweight. 
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Nutrition  Highlights 


The  16th  Annual  Nutrition  Con¬ 
ference  for  feed  manufacturers  was 
held  last  month  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  As 
in  past  years,  recent  advances  in 
nutrition  science  as  well  as  old  re¬ 
search  work  of  current  importance 
to  feed  manufacturers  was  dis¬ 
cussed. 

In  discussing  the  trace  mineral 
needs  of  livestock,  S.  E.  Smith  of 
Cornell  stated  that  no  farm  animal 
needs  supplements  of  zinc,  boron, 
nickel,  molybdenum  and  fluorine  be¬ 
cause  ordinary  feeds  provide  a  suffi¬ 
cient  amount  of  these  elements  to 
maintain  healthy  livestock.  The  iron 
content  is  adequate  in  the  rations  of 
all  livestock  except  suckling  pigs 
being  raised  indoors.  An  iodine  de¬ 
ficiency  may  be  prevented  in  poultry 
if  the  ration  contains  0.3  to  0.5  mg. 
of  iodine  per  pound  of  feed  and  in 
other  livestock  if  the  ration  con¬ 
tains  .04  mg.  of  iodine  per  pound  of 
ration.  -  Supplementation  of  the  ra¬ 
tions  of  pregnant  animals  in  the 
iodine-deficient  areas  of  northern 
United  States  is  advisable.  Ordinary 
rations  fed  to  poultry  and  livestock 
in  the  Northeast  contain  an  adequate 
amount  of  copper,  though  the  suck¬ 
ling  pig  being  raised  indoors  is  an 
exception.  Some  of  the  feeds  raised 
in  Florida  do  not  contain  enough 
copper  for  sheep  and  cattle.  Mangan¬ 
ese  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the 
feeds  of  turkeys  and  chickens  and, 
therefore,  feed  manufacturers  gener¬ 
ally  add  approximately  four  ounces 
of  manganous  sulfate  per  ton  of  feed 
to  prevent  a  deficiency.  The  mangan¬ 
ese  needs  of  livestock  appear  to  be 
so  low  that  supplementation  is  not 
required. 

Although  a  cobalt  deficiency  may 
be  suffered  by  cattle  and  sheep,  this 
condition  has  not  been  observed  in 
poultry  or  swine.  The  feeds  grown  in 
certain  districts  of  New  York,  New 
Hampshire  and  perhaps  other  States 
are  deficient  in  this  element.  Conse- 
sequently,  it  is  advisable  to  supple¬ 
ment  the  rations  of  ruminant  ani¬ 
mals  in  these  deficient  areas.  Most 
of  the  manufactured  feeds  distri¬ 
buted  for  cattle  in  the  Northeast, 
however,  are  supplemented  with  two 
to  six  grams  of  cobalt  salts  per  ton 
of  feed.  Cobalt  can  be  fed  to  cattle 
in  salt  or  simple  mineral  mixtures  at 
the  rate  of  0.5  ounces  of  cobalt  salts 
per  100  pounds.  The  farmer’s  sound¬ 
est  policy  in  the  interest  of  economi¬ 
cal  livestock  production  would  be  to 
feed  no  trace  element  to  his  live¬ 
stock  unless  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  it. 

Antibiotics  in  Pig,  Poultry  and  Calf 
Feeds 

Very  recent  research  has  shown 
that  the  feeding  of  small  quantities 
of  antibiotics  stimulates  growth  of 
swine,  chickens,  turkeys  and  young 
calves  beyond  that  which  is  gener¬ 
ally  considered  normal.  Antibiotics 
are  agents  commonly  used  in  medi¬ 
cine  to  combat  harmful  bacteria 
which  causes  a  variety  of  human  and 
animal  diseases. 

In  some  of  the  tests  with  swine. 


antibiotics  have  been  fed  success¬ 
fully  from  about  two  weeks  of  age  to 
market  weight.  In  general,  the 
growth  response  resulting  from  the 
feeding  of  antibiotics  to  pigs  on 
pasture  has  not  been  as  good  as  that 
of  pigs  fed  in  dry  lot.  This  suggests 
that  good  pasture  also  stimulates 
the  growth  of  pigs.  No  beneficial 
effects  upon  litter  size,  birth  weight 
of  pigs,  livability  of  pigs  and  inci¬ 
dence  of  scours  in  pigs  have  resulted 
from  the  feeding  of  antibiotics  to 
pregnant  sows. 

Several  experiments  with  chickens 
suggest  that  the  growth  response  is 
greatest  during  the  early  growing 
period  (first  two  to  four  weeks)  and 
becomes  less  as  the  chicken  becomes 
older.  During  early  life  the  chick 
may  grow  10  to,  15  per  cent  more 
on  rations  containing  antibiotics  than 
it  would  on  a  normal  ration.  Turkeys 
respond  to  a  greater  extent  than 
chickens  and  may  grow  at  a  rate  of 
about  25  per  cent  faster  than  nor¬ 
mally.  Of  a  large  number  of  anti¬ 
biotics  tested,  penicillin,  terramycin 
and  aureomycin  produce  the  fastest 
rate  of  gain  in  chickens. 

Although  very  little  experimental 
work  dealing  with  the  feeding  of 
antibiotics  to  ruminant  animals  has 
been  conducted,  there  is  some  evi¬ 
dence  that  antibiotics  increase  the 
rate  of  gain  and  efficiency  of  feed 
use  and  reduce  the  incidence  of 
scours  in  young  calves.  Aureomycin 
is  the  only  antibiotic  studied  to  any 
extent  in  calf  feeding  trials.  The 
feeding  of  rations  containing 
aureomycin  during  the  period  from 
birth  to  eight  weeks  of  age  has  pro¬ 
duced  as  much  as  25  per  cent  more 
gain  in  weight  than  the  feeding  of 
the  same  basic  ration  not  contain¬ 
ing  the  antibiotic.  However,  the  rate 
of  gain  is  reduced  below  normal 
when  aureomycin  is  fed  beyond 
eight  weeks  of  age.  The  results  of 
several  experiments  indicate  that  the 
average  daily  gain  in  weight  from 
birth  to  16  weeks  of  age  is  the  same 
whether  or  not  calves  receive 
aureomycin.  The  feeding  of  aureo- 
my'cin  to  calves  older  than  eight  to 
12  weeks  is  harmful.  The  harmful 
effect  appears  to  be  caused  by  the 
action  of  the  antibiotic  upon  the 
microorganisms  of  the  digestive  sys¬ 
tem.  Since  the  ruminant  animal  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  bac¬ 
teria  of  the  rumen  to  digest  and 
utilize  feed,  any  interference  with 
the  normal  activity  of  these  organ¬ 
isms  affects  the  well  being  of  the 
animal.  Calves  younger  than  eight 
weeks  do  not  have  a  normal  popu¬ 
lation  of  microorganisms  and  there¬ 
fore  do  not  appear  to  be  harmed  by 
small  quantities  of  antibiotics.  Older 
cattle  and  sheep,  however,  “go  off 
feed”  and  lose  weight  when  fed 
antibiotics.  Although  the  minimum 
quantity  of  aureomycin  effective  in 
calves  has  not  been  determined,  five 
mg.  of  aureomycin  per  calf  per  day 
resulted  in  as  great  a  growth  re¬ 
sponse  as  has  greater  quantities. 

J.  T.  Reid 


Photo:  Wide  World  Photos.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
This  Cow  is  not  a  Deer 

And  L.  W.  Churchill  of  W estmor eland,  N.  H.,  made  doubly  sure  this  year 
by  clearly  labelling  his  cows,  one  of  which  is  shown  here.  Last  year  one 
trigger-happy  hunter  shot  a  goat  in  his  neighborhood,  and  another  blew  a 
large  hole  in  a  bearskin  rug  draped  over  an  automobile  radiator. 


"Pork  chops  up  again,  so  he  wants  that  extra  protection 
of  Bethlehem  Fence." 


"BOG  SPAVIN? 


I  CLEAR  IT  UP  FAST!" 


says  C.  W .  Pace, 
Langmont,  Colo. 

"As  soon  as  I  see  signs 
of  bog  spavin,  puff  or 
soreness  on  my  horses, 
I  use  Absorbine.  That's 
the  treatment  advised 
by  our  veterinarian,  and 
I  have  been  using  it  for 
over  16  years." 

Absorbine  is  not  a 
"cure-all,"  but  a  time- 
prove§|  help  in  relieving  fresh  bog  spavin, 
windgall,  collar  gall,  similar  congestive  trou¬ 
bles.  Used  by  many  veterinarians.  A  stand-by 
over  50  years.  Will  not  blister,  remove  hair. 
Only  $2.50  a  long-lasting  bottle  at  all  druggists. 


W.  F.  Young,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

ABSORBINE 


If  Ruptured 
Try  This  Out 

Modern  Protection  Provides  Great 
Comfort  and  Holding:  Security 

Without  Torturous  Truss  Wearing 

An  "eye-opening"  revelation  In  sensible 
and  comfortable  reducible  rupture  protection 
may  be  yours  for  the  asking,  without  cost  or 
obligation.  Simply  send  name  and  address, 
and  full  details  of  the  new  and  different  Rice 
Method  will  be  sent  you  Free.  Without  hard 
flesh-gouging  pads  or  tormenting  pressure, 
here’s  a  Support  that  has  brought  Joy  and 
comfort  to  thousands — by  releasing  them  from 
Trusses  with  springs  and  straps,  that  bind  and 
cut.  Designed  to  securely  hold  a  rupture  up 
and  in  where  it  belongs  and  yet  give  freedom 
of  body  and  genu.ne  comfort.  For  complete 
information  —  write  today! 

WILLIAM  S.  RICE,  Inc. 
Dept.  64-PI,  Adams,  N.  Y. 


Saves  — 


all  the  hay 
all  the  time 


Investigate  this 
method  which 
eliminates  weather 
losses  and  saves  the 
protein,  vitamins 
and  milk  producing 
factor  of  fresh, 
young  grass. 

Write  or 

send  coupon  today! 


MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION 
1312  Longview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
□  Haymaker  □  Arch  Bldg.  □  Silo  Q  (rib  or  Bin 


Name- 


I 


Address. 


|  City- 

l _ 


State 


.  J 


EARLY  ORDER 
ASSURES  DELIVERY 


Stormproof  .  .  . 
fireproof 

- - - • 

Big  roomy 

feeding  chute 

Swing-in  doors 
. . . » 

Maco  coated 
interior 

- • 

Airtight  Air-cell 


Cuts  insurance 
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Dairymen 


GRANGE 
SILO  CO. 

urges  you 


order 

your  silo 

now 

for 

’52 

You'll  benefit  4  ways 
if  you  act  RIGHT  NOW! 

ITop  priority  materials 
.  in  the  Grange  Silo  are 
in  heavier  demand  than 
ever  this  year. 

2  Early  spring  erection — 

.  act  now  so  that  instal¬ 
lation  will  be  complete 
for  the  coming  season. 

3  Easy  terms — start  now, 

.  have  longer  to  pay. 

4  No  substitutes  —  be 
.  sure  of  a  Grange — the 
only  silo  with  9  exclu¬ 
sive  construction  fea¬ 
tures  designed  to  boost 
your  profits! 

Send  for  New  FREE  Grange  Folder 

Get  the  FACTS  Today! 

NO  OBLIGATION  TO  BUY 


I  '  '■  tt  'W 

f  Hr*  .jt  /*  — 


Of.  ■ 


NEW  lb m 
,  lightweight  saw.  its 
A  L/MblNG-WimiNG  WIZARD! 

DsoUr  Opportunity 


LOMBARD.  Ash/and Mass.,  Det>1.  C 


Best  Feeds  for  Fattening 
Lambs 

(Continued  from  Page  720) 

tion,  are  likewise  significant  in  this 
respect.  In  order  to  obtain  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  value  of  whole  ear 
corn  as  compared  to  shelled  corn,  a 
trial  was  conducted  in  which  25 
lambs  were  fed  shelled  corn,  cotton¬ 
seed  meal,  clover  hay  and  corn  sil¬ 
age;  while  another  group  of  25  com¬ 
parable  lambs  was  fed  whole  ear 
corn  and  similar  other  feeds.  The 
amounts  of  grain  feed  were  the  same 
in  both  groups,  when  figured  on  a 
shelled  corn  basis.  One  pound  of 
cottonseed  meal  was  fed  with  every 
seven  pounds  of  corn  grain. 

The  daily  feed  consumption  was 
the  same  in  both  lots.  The  average 
daily  gain  was  slightly  more  in  the 
lot  that  was  fed  whole  ear  corn,  and 
the  feed  requirement  needed  to  pro¬ 
duce  100  pounds  of  gain  was  slightly 
less  than  with  shelled  corn.  The 
finish  on  the  lambs  in  both  lots  was 
the  same;  consequently  the  profit 
was  more  on  the  lambs  which  were 
fed  ear  corn.  This  trial  shows  that 
there  is  no  advantage  in  feeding 
shelled  corn  to  fattening  lambs,  as 
compared  to  ear  corn.  It  took  a 
greater  length  of  time  for  the  lambs 
to  eat  their  ear  corn  than  it  did 
shelled  corn.  On  this  account  the 
lambs  more  thoroughly  chewed  their 
grain  when  fed  in  the  form  of  ear 
corn,  with  the  result  that  no  diges¬ 
tive  disturbances  resulted,  as  was 
occasionally  experienced  with  shelled 
corn;  also  a  higher  coefficient  of  di¬ 
gestibility  was  experienced.  The 
resultant  saving  in  feed  costs  from 
feeding  ear  coi'n  was  slightly  over 
four  per  cent. 

Under  usual  northeastern  con¬ 
ditions,  it  would  be  more  profitable 
to  feed  whole  ear  corn  rather  than 
ground  shelled  corn,  to  fattening 
lambs. 

Corn  Stover  for  Lambs 

With  a  constantly  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  northeastern  farmers  raising 
greater  acreages  of  corn,  the  feeding 
value  of  corn  stover  for  fattening 
lambs  becomes  of  interest  and  value. 
The  term,  corn  stover,  refers  to  the 
entire  corn  plant  from  which  the 
matured  ears  have  been  removed; 
this  is  commonly  called  corn  stalks. 
However,  due  to  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  feed  value  in  the  cured  corn 
plant  is  in  the  leaves  and  not  the 
stalk,  the  term  stover  is  more  ap¬ 
propriate. 

In  order  to  obtain  information 
about  the  comparative  value  of  corn 
silage  and  corn  stover  for  fattening 
lambs,  a  test  on  this  matter  was 
conducted  several  years  ago  at  the 
Indiana  Station.  One  lot  of  25  feeder 
lambs  was  fed  ear  corn,  cottonseed 
meal,  clover  hay  and  corn  silage;  an¬ 
other  lot  of  comparable  lambs  was 
fed  the  same  ration  except  that  corn 
stover  was  substituted  for  corn  sil¬ 
age.  The  stover  was  allowed  in 
generous  amounts.  The  lambs  were 
permitted  to  eat  the  leaves  and  finer 
parts  of  the  corn  stalks,  as  desired; 
the  coarser  parts  were  then  weighed 
and  subtracted  from  the  total 
amount  of  feed  consumed.  These  un¬ 
eaten  portions  can  often  be  used  to 
advantage  in  muddy  barn  lots  or,  if 
the  necessary  equipment  is  available, 


they  can  be  shredded  and  used  for 
bedding.  Under  this  method,  the 
fattening  lambs  consumed  something 
less  than  one-third  of  the  total 
amount  of  com  stover  offered. 

It  should  be  noted  that  no  high 
protein  supplement  was  used  in 
these  tests,  the  reason  being  that  this 
would  require  the  lambs  to  eat  the 
dry  legume  roughage,  in  this  case 
clover  hay,  in  order  to  balance  their 
ration  for  necessary  protein  require¬ 
ments.  As  a  consequence,  there  was  a 
10  per  cent  increase  in  hay  consump¬ 
tion  for  the  lambs  in  the  corn  stover 
lot. 

Gains  made  in  ratio  to  feed  con¬ 
sumed  are,  of  course,  the  determin¬ 
ing  economic  factors  for  profit  or 
loss.  In  this  case,  the  lambs  receiving 
corn  stover  required  about  20  per 
cent  more  concentrates,  per  pound  of 
gain,  than  the  lambs  which  were  fed 
corn  silage.  In  addition,  because  of 
less  gain  in  bodyweight,  they  aver¬ 
aged  selling  at  approximately  four 
per  cent  less  per  hundred  pounds, 
liveweight.  Consequently,  the  net  re¬ 
turn  per  lamb  was  in  favor  of  feed¬ 
ing  corn  silage  to  fattening  lambs  as 
compared  with  com  stover. 

Factors  in  Fattening  Lambs 

The  lamb  fattening  investigations 
of  Willman  and  Morrison  at  Cornell 
show  that,  when  feeder  lambs  were 
confined  in  an  enclosed  bam,  they 
did  better  than  comparable  lambs 
allowed  exercise  in  an  outside  area. 
The  bam  confined  lambs  made  larger 
gains  at  less  feed  cost,  and  therefore 
returned  more  net  profit  per  head. 

In  a  series  of  tests  involving  sever¬ 
al  methods  of  feeding,  the  best  gains 
and  greatest  returns  were  made 
when  confined  lambs  were  fed  an 
average  daily  ration  consisting  of: 
whole  ear  corn  1.09  lbs.,  protein 
supplement  0.12  lbs.,  alfalfa  hay  1.13 
lbs.,  and  corn  silage  1.33  lbs.  Salt  and 
water  were  constantly  allowed.  If 
hay  is  short,  the  lambs  can  be  suc¬ 
cessfully  fattened  using  the  same 
ration,  except  that  com  silage  can 
be  fed  as  the  sole  roughage,  allowing 
an  average  of  about  three  and  a  half 
pounds  per  head  daily.  When  silage 
forms  the  only  roughage,  the  lambs 
should  receive  about  a  tablespoonful 
of  ground  limestone  daily  per  head, 
which  can  be  scattered  over  their 
silage  at  feeding  time. 


Good  Livestock  Books 

Bovine  Mastitis, 

Little  &  Plastridge . $7.00 

Feeds  and  Feeding, 

F.  B.  Morrison . 7.00 

Animal  Science, 

M.  E.  Ensminger .  6.00 

Elements  of  Dairying, 

T.  M.  Olson .  6.50 

Beef  Cattle, 

Koscoe  Snapp .  5.50 

Introductory  Animal  Science, 

W.  P.  Garrigus . ^...  5.50 

Dairy  Cattle  and  Milk  Production, 
Eckles,  Anthony  and  Palmer..  5.00 
Fur  Farming  for  Profit, 

Frank  Ashbrook .  5.00 

Rabbit  Raising  for  Profit, 

M.  W.  Meek .  4.00 

Artificial  Insemination  of  Farm 

Animals,  E.  J.  Perry .  4.00 

Management  and  Feeding  of  Sheep, 

E.  T.  Baker .  4.00 

For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  New  York  State  team,  which  won  first  place  in  the  Interstate  4-H 
Club  Livestock  Judging  Contest  at  the  Eastern  National  Livestock  Show  in 
Timonium,  Maryland,  last  month,  is  shown  above.  Left  to  right  are:  Harold 
Willman,  professor  of  animal  husbandry  at  Cornell  University  and  the 
team’s  coach;  Edwin  Hadlock,  Bergen;  Kenneth  Theobald,  Potsdam;  Wayne 
Keller,  Batavia  and  Fred  Groebler,  Potsdam,  holding  the  trophy. 


Ailing  Cows 
can  defeat  the 

Costliest 
Feeds 

Today’s  high  production 
demands  find  cows  ailing 
from  mineral  and  vitamin  deficiencies 
even  though  fed  the  costliest  feeds. 
Play  safe !  Use  concentrated  Kow-Kare 
.  .  .  containing  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron, 
Iodine,  Cobalt,  Calcium,  Phosphorus 
and  Vitamin  D  for  economical  feed- 
conversion.  Three  sizes, 
at  all  stores. 

FREE  Cow  Book 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


New!  5011).  Peed  Mix  Drum 


Heal  the  teat ;  ;  :  Keep  it  open 


Scab  teats.  Injured  teats  —  Dr.  Naylor  Dila¬ 
tors  furnish  soft,  antiseptic  protection 
to  delicate  lining  of  teat  canal.  Keep  end  of 
teat  open  while  tissues  heal. 
At  Drug  and  Farm  stores. 

H.W.  Naylor  Co. 
Morris  16,  N.Y. 
Large  pkg.  $1.00 
45  Dilators 
Trial  pkg.  504 
16  Dilators 


5^3?t0RS 


Dr.m/ors 

Te7/bit«torS 


MORE  VALUE  — TOP  TO  BOTTOM 


UNAD1LLA  SILOS 

STAVE-TIGHT  •  JUICE-TIGHT  •  STORM-TIGHT 

In  hurricane  weather .  .  .  under  heavy  loads, 
the  Unadilla  takes  the  punishment.  Let  us 
; prove  thatl  Talk  first  hand  with  men  who 
own  patented,  doweled  Unadilla  Wood  Silos. 
See  why  Unadilla  offers  you  MORE  VALUE. 
MORE  CONVENIENCE.  MORE  SAFETY— 
why  Unadilla  has  been  the  Dairyman’s  Choice 
for  more  than  45  years.  Send  for  catalog  and 
facts  on  Easy  Payment  Plan. 


UNADILLA  SILO  COMPANY 

BOX  C-3B,  UNADILLA,  N.Y. 


UNADILLA 


50  NEW  METAL  COOKERS 

45  gallon  capacity.  3  lengthi  of  galvanized  flu  pipe, 
F.O.B.  Newark,  N.  J.,  Price  $15.00.  C.  A.  BRACE, 
237  HIGH  STREET.  NEWARK,  NEW  JERSEY 
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The  Henyard 

By  C.  S.  Platt 


Protein  Deficiency  Causes 
Cannibalism 

My  turkeys,  raised  on  porches,  are 
becoming  cannibalistic.  I  have  heard 
that  feeding  them  fresh  cow  manure 
will  tend  to  stop  this  practice;  hog 
rings  and  debeaking  are  also  recom¬ 
mended  by  some.  What  is  your 
opinion?  m.  h.  b. 

Cannibalism  in  turkeys,  raised  on 
porches,  certainly  is  a  common  ail¬ 
ment.  The  remedies  normally  recom¬ 
mended,  such  as  the  use  of  hog  rings 
and  debeaking,  are  only  a  partial 
solution.  I  know  that  the  use  of  fresh 
cow  manure  has  been  recommended 
as  a  remedy  for  cannibalism  in 
chickens,  but  I  have  never  heard  of 
its  use  vTith  turkeys.  There  would  be 
no  harm  in  trying  it  for  a  while,  al¬ 
though  I  think  you  may  run  into  the 
possibility  of  a  tainted  flavor  in  the 
meat. 

I  would  rather  reduce  the  grain 
portion  of  the  diet  a'nd  increase  the 
protein  intake  of  the  birds,  because  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  most  canni¬ 
balism,  in  the  long  run,  can  be  traced 
to  a  protein  deficiency.  I  am  sure  that 
such  a  deficiency  will  produce  canni¬ 
balism,  but  I  am  not  any  too  con¬ 
vinced  that  correcting  the  deficiency 
will  necessarily  correct  the  canni¬ 
balistic  habit  after  it  has  once  been 
formed.  However,  with  battery 
grown  chicken  broilers,  we  have  been 
able  to  produce  cannibalism  by  low¬ 
ering  the  protein  and  then  to  correct 
cannibalism  immediately  by  bring¬ 
ing  the  protein  back  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  quantity. 

I  would  much  rather  see  you  work 
along  the  line  of  increasing  the  pro¬ 
tein  intake  than  to  depend  on  cow 
manure  or  some  mechanical  remedy. 


Do  Not  Move  Laying  Pullets 

I  moved  my  flock  of  laying  pullets, 
just  getting  started  in  production,  to 
a  new  house.  They  had  been  laying 
about  75  per  cent  but,  since  being 
moved,  have  dropped  to  35  per  cent. 
Is  there  anything  I  can  do  to  get 
them  back  where  they  were  as  layers? 
I  could  feed  them  some  waste  lettuce 
trimmings  and  greens,  as  I  can  get 
them  cheap,  if  you  think  it  would 
help.  G.  R.  b. 

Rutland  Co.,  Vt. 

Moving  laying  hens  to  new 
quarters  is  quite  likely  to  cause  a 
drop  in  egg  production  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  but  changing  a  flock 
of  pullets  that  is  just  getting  started 
in  egg  production  is  probably  one  of 
the  worst  things  to  do.  A  drop  from 
75  to  35  per  cent  production  is  in¬ 
deed  severe,  but  perhaps  the  flock 
was  on  the  verge  of  breaking  any¬ 
how.  The  use  of  extra  artificial  light 
at  the  time  of  moving  might  have 
been  beneficial,  and  would  do  some 
good  now  if  you  are  not  using  any 
extra  light.  Two  hours  in  addition  to 
normal  daylight  would  be  satisfac¬ 
tory.  The  feeding  of  the  lettuce  and 
other  greens  will  not  in  any  way  be 
beneficial  and  will  curtail  the  in¬ 
take  of  mash  and  grain,  which  would 
not  be  desirable  at  this  season. 


Poultry  House  Construction 

I  am  building  a  poultry  house  with 
a  concrete  floor,  30  feet  by  60  feet. 
Will  start  with  broilers  but  desire  to 
change  to  layers  later.  Having  some 
two-inch  oak  lumber  on  hand,  I 
would  like  to  use  it  for  siding 
material.  I  want  good  ventilation,  as 
I  will  use  gas  for  heat.  Should  I 
have  solid  material  to  cover  the  two- 
inch  oak  siding?  What  kind  of  roof¬ 
ing  should  I  use?  h.  f. 

West  Virginia 

It  would  be  advisable  to  cover  the 
two-inch  oak  siding  with  some  solid 
material.  Whether  or  not  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  run  it  all  the  way  to  the 
eaves  depends  on  how  many  win¬ 
dows  you  expect  to  have  in  the 
building.  Because  ample  ventilation 
is  desirable,  some  arrangement 
should  be  made  in  the  eaves  to  al¬ 
low  for  ventilation.  This  probably 
can  be  done  by  omitting  the  sheath¬ 
ing  for  a  distance  of  12  inches,  pro¬ 
vided  the  roof  overhang  is  enough  to 
prevent  storms  from  beating  in.  For 
roofing,  I  would  recommend  either 
the  built-up  roof,  using  hot  tar,  tar 
paper  or  the  metal  roof,  depending 
on  which  is  cheapest  in  your  lo¬ 
cality. 


No  Cure  for  Range 
Paralysis 

My  pullets  have  been  housed  and 
are  now  coming  down  with  a  leg 
weakness.  What  are  your  sug¬ 
gestions?  L.  F.  B. 

Chemung  County,  N.  Y. 

In  all  probability,  your  pullets  are 
coming  down  with  what  is  commonly 
termed  range  paralysis.  This  infec¬ 
tion  is  supposed  to  be  either  inherited 
or  picked  up  by  the  chicks  when 
they  are  only  a  few  weeks  old,  even 
though  its  effects  may  not  be  ob¬ 
served  until  the  birds  are  '  several 
months  old.  Sometimes  the  disease 
manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  leg 
paralysis;  at  other  times  it  may  be  a 
paralysis  of  the  wings  or  of  the  eye, 
causing  blindness.  Later  in  life  fowls 
may  develop  large  livers,  which 
again  are  associated  with  the  same 
type  of  infection.  There  is  no  cure  for 
the  disease,  no  matter  where  it  shows 
its  symptoms.  It  will  not  spread  to 
adult  fowls,  but  birds  that  cannot  get 
around  to  eat  and  drink  will  neither 
grow  rapidly  nor  produce  many  eggs. 
The  flesh  of  the  fowls  is  suitable  for 
human  consumption,  so  the  birds 
may  be  killed  for  table  use. 

Feeding  Formula  for  Ducks 

I  would  like  to  have  a  feeding  for¬ 
mula  for  ducks  to  be  grown  for  meat 
purposes. 

Cumberland  County,  Me.  h.  w.  t. 

Prof.  D.  H.  Horton  of  the  Long 
Island  A.  &  T.  Institute,  Farmingdale, 
Long  Island,  recommends  the  follow¬ 
ing  mixture  for  the  growing  of  duck¬ 
lings  for  market  purposes.  It  should 
be  kept  before  the  ducks  constantly 
in  dry  form  but,  in  addition,  one 
should  feed  it  moist  two  or  three 
times  a  day  in  such  quantities  as  they 
will  clean  up  at  each  feeding.  Thus: 
20  lbs.  yellow  corn  meal,  20  lbs. 
ground  wheat,  20  lbs.  wheat  bran, 
5  lbs.  ground  oats,  5  lbs,  alfalfa  leaf 
meal,  10  lbs.  Red  Dog  flour,  5  lbs. 
dried  skimmilk,  5  lbs.  meat  scrap, 
5  lbs.  fish  meal,  2  lbs.  ground  oys¬ 
ter  shell  or  limestone  with  added 
manganese,  2  lbs.  bone  meal,  *4  lb. 
iodized  salt,  y2  lb.  fish  liver  oil,  guar¬ 
anteed  200  units  vitamin  A  and  400 
units  vitamin  D  per  gram. 

Old  Layers  Get  Egg  Bound 

My  old  layers  have  a  tendency  to 
get  egg  bound.  What  causes  this,  and 
what  are  your  suggestions?  s.  v. 

Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. 

The  egg  bound  condition  noted  in 
your  old  hens  is  not  uncommon  with 
birds  in  their  second  or  later  years. 
It  is  often  brought  on  by  the  fact 
that  they  accumulate  too  much  ad- 
dominal  fat,  although  there  is  a 
possibility  that  it  may  be  associated 
with  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  ovi¬ 
duct  which  prevents  the  proper  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  egg  while  egg  yolks 
continue  to  be  produced  and  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  in  the  body  cavity.  I  would 
recommend  that  you  keep  only  a  few 
birds  over  into  the  second  year,  and 
never  any  into  a  third  year.  A  young 
pullet  each  year  is  desirable  and 
more  profitable  than  an  older  bird. 

Turkey  Pinfeathers  Hard  to 
Remove 

We  have  an  awful  time  removing 
the  pinfeathers  from  our  bronze 
turkeys  before  selling  them;  they  are 
sold  dressed  to  local  trade.  Have  you 
any  suggestions?  ,  s.  G. 

Bucks  Co.,  Pa. 

The  pinfeathers  in  turkeys  are 
difficult  to  remove,  no  matter  what 
technique  is  used.  For  that  reason  a 
white  feathered  bird  often  is  pre¬ 
ferred  as  the  pinfeather  discoloration 
is  thus  avoided,  even  though  the  job 
of  removing  pinfeathers  may  not 
have  been  too  successful.  The  best 
plan  is  to  try  and  market  the  birds 
at  a  more  mature  age  when  the  least 
pinfeathers  are  present. 


IT  ISN  T  AMBITION  ALTOGETHER.  BUT  I’Vf 
NOTICED  THAT  THE  MORE  WE  LAY,  THE  LONGE 
WE’RE  SEEN  AROUND  HERE'' 
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How  To  Get  High 
Winter  Egg  Production 

Lights:  Artificial  lights  will  help  you 
get  high  winter  lay.  If  you  use  morning 
lights,  have  them  come  on  at  3:00  a.m. 
by  an  automatic  time  clock.  All-night 
lights  will  give  you  good  results  too,  but 
your  litter  will  usually  get  dirtier.  If 
you  have  dimmers,  evening  lights  can 
be  used. 

Mash:  Feed  a  good  commercial  laying 
mash.  It  will  pay.  Provide  18  lineal  feet 
of  hoppers  per  100  layers.  Measuring 
both  sides  of  hopper  makes  36'  per  100. 
Keep  hoppers  half  full.  Don’t  waste 
mash. 

Scratch  Grain:  Most  any  combination 
of  whole  or  cracked  corn,  wheat,  barley, 
and  oats  can  be  used.  Use  two  or  more 
of  these  grains  that  can  be  purchased 
economically  as  possible.  Feed  10  to  12 
pounds  of  scratch  grain  per  100  birds 
per  day.  Never  feed  grain  “cafeteria 
style”  unless  you  have  a  special  “high 
protein”  mash  to  use  with  this  system. 
Too  much  scratch  usually  cuts  produc¬ 
tion  10%  to  20%  and  increases  canni¬ 
balism.  Feed  scratch  in  the  afternoon. 

Pellets:  Pellets  stimulate  feed  consump¬ 
tion  and  are  handier  than  a  wet  mash. 
Feed  what  they  will  clean  up  in  30 
minutes  at  noon. 

Water:  Provide  lots  of  water  space  for 
best  production.  Long  water  troughs 
with  automatic  floats  work  fine.  Ordi¬ 
nary  water  buckets  set  on  the  floor  or 
low  stands  work  well.  Troughs  low 
enough  so  birds  can  drink  standing  on 
the  floor  are  best.  If  you  use  the  little 
water  cups,  put  in  at  least  one  to  every 
50  layers.  Keep  water  warm  with  water 
warmers  or  soil  heating  cable. 

If  pullets  approaching  a  year  of  age 
pause  or  moult,  keep  lights  on  and  feed 
as  above.  They  will  come  back  fast. 

Good  luck! 

TfOwuxe  (?. 

P.S.  —  Next  month  —  “How  to  Raise 
Profitable  Pullets  in  1952.” 


Facts  About  Babcock's 
Healthy  Chicks 

Size  of  Business:  We  have  22,000  layers 
here  at  Babcock  Poultry  Farm.  We 
think  we  have  one  of  the  best  and  most 
practical  breeding  farms  in  the  U.S. 

S.  C.  White  Leghorns:  Our  Leghorns 
hold  the  high  three-year  average  (’48, 
’49  and  ’50)  at  egg  laying  tests  for  all 
pens  entered  over  all  breeders  of  all 
breeds  in  the  U.S.  We  won  the  Poultry 
Tribune  trophy  in  1949  with  the  highest 
average  ever  made  by  any  breeder.  In 
1949  we  won  the  California  Egg  Laying 
Test  with  the  highest  production  and 
greatest  profit  ever  made  at  that  test. 
We  have  had  high  Leghorn  pen  in  the 
U.S.  four  times:  1942,  1945,  1947,  and 
1949.  The  1945  pen  holds  the  all-time 
world  record  for  egg  production — both 
eggs  and  points — over  all  breeds. 

R.  /.  Reds:  We  have  good  Reds.  We 
entered  them  at  Texas,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Missouri  tests  last  year.  They  won 
the  Pennsylvania  and  Missouri  tests— 
high  for  all  breeds.  The  Missouri  pen 
was  high  pen  in  the  U.S.,  all  tests,  all 
breeds.  Laid  big  eggs,  too!  You  will  like 
our  Reds. 

Sex-link  Cross:  Our  Red-Rocks  (sex- 
links)  are  wonderful  layers,  beautiful 
birds.  Cockerels  make  good  broilers, 
roasters,  and  capons.  You  will  like  them, 
too.  Bred  primarily  to  live  and  lay. 
Satisfaction  Guaranteed:  We  get  a  high 
percentage  of  repeat  business.  We  guar¬ 
antee  satisfaction  to  30  days  of  age. 
Guarantee  98%  sexing  accuracy. 


FREE 

'  48-PAGE 
BABCOCK 

i  BABCOCK  POULTRY  FARM,  INC. 

J  Route  3R  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK 

|  Please  send  me  your  Free  48-page  catalog 
|  at  once. 

1  Name 

CATALOG 

• 

Addretc 

|  Post  Office 

State 

1 

When  you  zvrite  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


NEIIHAUSER  CHICKS 

100-33S  eee  r.o.p.  sired 


WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 


NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


ONLY 

$19.50 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 


Complete 
F.O.B.,  N.  Y. 


Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 
for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 

of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 

strains.  A  I  I  chicks  U.  S.  CROSSBREDS, 

Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 


Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 
strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 
Cornish  crossbreds. 


Now  ony  flockowner  can  afford  a  modern  auto¬ 
matic  Egg  Grader  and  Candler.  A  marvel  of 
simplicity  and  accuracy. 

•  Grades  4  to  5  cases  per  hour— consistently 

•  Adjustable  to  any  of  four  different  grades 

•  Simple  to  operate — no  difficult  adjustments 

•  Cannot  get  out  of  order 

•  Sponge  Rubber  Mat 

•  Completely  aluminized 

Quickly  pays  for  itself.  Graded  and  Candled 
Eggs  bring  better  prices.  Send  for  free  catalog. 

NATIONAL  FARM  EQUIPMENT  CO.,  INC. 
142  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK  12.  N.  Y. 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  over  50  year % 

You  should  see  how  these  birds  perform! 

Customers  all  over  the  country  are 
“cashing  in”  on  the  abilities  of  Tolman 
Wh  te  Rocks  to  produce  meat  and  eggs 
more  efficiently. 

For  Broilers,  Roasters,  or  Capons — their 
white  feathering  means  cleaner  dressing 
with  no  dark  pin  feathers — quick  growth 
means  more  weight  in  less  time. 

For  Eggs  —  early  maturity  and  intensive 
production  right  thru  coldest  weather 
means  increased  income. 

Try  Some  —  See  For  Yourself. 


Every  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 

Baby  Chicks  or 
Hatching  Eggs  avail¬ 
able  a  t  reasonable 
prices. 

New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  for 
others — tells  full  story 
of  Tolman  breeding. 
Write  at  once  for 
free  copy. 


Joseph  Tolman,  founder 


JOSEPH 


TOLMAN 


&  SONS, 


Dept.  F  ROCKLAND,  MASS. 
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Rugged,  Easy  To  Raise,  Thrifty 

LECHORnSfi 

BRED  FROM  OLD  HENS# 

Experience  indicates 
that  hatching  leghorns 
from  old  hen  breeders 
is  the  most  effective 
way  to  combat  leucosis. 

Safeguard  YOUR  in¬ 
vestment — buy  vigorous 
healthy  leghorns  from 
WHITE'S  HATCHERY. 

Penna.  &  N.  J.,  U.  S.  , 

Pullorum  CLEAN.  Praised  for  45  years  as 
persistent  and  intensive  year  'round  layers — 
with  above  average  production  and  hatch- 
ability,  due  to  selective  breeding,  rigid  culling. 
BEAUTIFUL  NEW  CATALOG  isjeal buying 
guide  to  dependable 
Leghorns,  also  Barred 
Crosses,  New  Hampshire 
Reds,  Sex  Links,  Cornish 
Crosses,  While  Rocks — 
sent  FREE  if  you  write 
at  once. 


PA.-N.  J 
fhlK  l  O 


518  Crown  Street  -  Morrisville,  Pa 


Why  Not  Raise  More  Geese? 


Would  you  like  to  raise  delicious 
meat  at  an  approximate  cost  of  10 
cents  per  pound? 

I  have  been  saying  for  some  years 
that  if  and  when  the  next  economic 
tightening-up  occurred,  we  would  see 
a  three-hitch  team  go  to  work  in 
the  United  States — goats,  rabbits  and 
geese.  Now  1  have  changed  that  pre¬ 
diction.  The  three  are  on  the  up¬ 
grade  because  of  the  high  cost  of 
living.  Goats  and  rabbits  are  fairly 
well  established  but  geese  have  been 
slow  in  catching  on  in  the  United 
States.  “We’re  gooses  not  to  raise 
more  geese,”  Bob  Dunton  of  New- 
Held,  Maine,  said  to  me. 

The  Dunton  Homestead  is  a  typi¬ 
cal  large  colonial  house  with  con¬ 
necting  ell  and  big  barn  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  this  attractive  village  in  the 
hills  of  northwestern  York  County. 
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CHAMBm/n 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex- Link)  CHICKS 

The  abilities  you  need  for  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  or  meat  production  are 

inherent  in  Chamberlain  Barred 
Rocks  and  Red-Rock  Crosses.  Over 
25  years  breeding  —  assures 
greater  profits  for  our  customers. 

All  chicks  from  our  Vt.-U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Chicks  available  straight- 
run  or  sexed.  Order  yours  soon! 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattieboro,6vt. 


Stop  Experimenting!  Now  Rely  on 


Photo:  Arthur  Hawkins 

Robert  Dunton,  Goose  Hill  Farm, 
Newfield,  Maine. 

Bob  has  built  two  farm  ponds  and 
is  planning  to  build  two  more.  The 
Duntons  used  to  live  on  Cape  Por¬ 
poise;  they  were  burned  out  in  the 
terrible  fires  of  October,  1947.  Their 
new  Goose  Hill  Farm  is  just  gather¬ 
ing  momentum,  and  Bob  says  he  has 
still  to  meet  his  first  sick  goose. 
“They  have  their  troubles,  undoub¬ 
tedly,  but  apparently  not  the  de¬ 
vastating  epidemics  that  hit  poultry- 
men.  I  remember  an  old  man  who 
had  raised  geese  all  his  life  once 
told  me  there  are  two  ways  to  have 
a  sick  goose — hit  it  with  an  axe  or 
run  over  it  with  a  car.  Of  course, 
after  the  30-day  incubation  period, 
you  have  to  be  careful  until  the 
feathers  come  on  their  backs.  Geese 
are  like  turkeys  in  this  respect.  But 
other  than  that,  they  are  very 
hardy. 

“If  people  will  provide  a  good 
grass  pasture,”  Mr.  Dunton  said, 
“they  can  raise  goose  meat  for  10 
cents  a  pound  or  less.  With  good 
grass,  you  don’t  need  to  feed  grain. 
Once  the  goslings  have  their  hard 
feathers,  they  can  take  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  breeding  geese  can  get 
along  nicely  over  winter  in  old 
barns  or  sheds;  give  them  protection 
from  the  winds  and  they  are  happy. 
They  will  go  outside  in  the  winter 
even  on  zero  days,  and  enjoy  the 
weather.” 


World's  oldest  strain.  Big  profit  SC 

earners  for  three  generation*  J- 

—ask  grandad.  .BIG  birds — and  -- 
terrific  layers  with  ROP  records 
to  349  eggs.  Highest  obtainable 
USDA  ratings.  Rush  card  for 
FREE  catalog  of  Parks  really 
rugged  mountain  grown  stock 
that  can  "take  It.’* 

JOE  PARKS  &  SONS,  ALTOONA.  PL 


fit*'. 
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WRITE  FOR 


FREE  CATALOG!  Pullorum 
Clean- 


NEW  HAMPS 


Money-making  strain  famous  15 
years  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks,  Cornish  X. 
Barred  X,  White  X.  New  Hamps. 

SAVAGE  FARMS  HATCHERY 

DEPT.  R,  DOYLESTOWN,  PA 


GRAY -LEGHORN  CROSS 


California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  avorage  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5-A,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


Two  centuries  ago,  geese  were 
much  more  common  on  eastern 
farms.  Many  farm  and  village  fami¬ 
lies  kept  a  small  flock.  Bob  Dunton 
is  breeding  and  raising  White 
Chinas  for  practical  reasons.  “This 
breed  might  be  called  the  White 
Leghorn  of  the  goose  family,”  he 
said.  “They  are  good  layers  and  I 
am  working  into  the  hatching  egg 
end  of  the  business.  For  an  average, 
White  Chinas  produce  perhaps  50 
eggs  per  year,  but  I  think  that  with 
selective  breeding,  the  production 
can  be  upped  to  100  or  possibly 
more.  The  goose  business  is  just  get¬ 
ting  underway;  we  don’t  know  the 
answer  to  some  of  the  breeding 
problems  yet.  Another  reason  I  like 
White  Chinas  is  they  dress  off  to  a 
most  attractive  carcass.” 

•  Goose  Hill  Farm  will  soon  have 
four  farm  ponds.  The  two  present 
ones  are  100,000  and  400,000  gallons 
capacity.  “I  can’t  overemphasize”  he 
said,  “the  importance  of  succulent 
green  grass  all  season  long.  It  is 
mighty  inexpensive  feed;  but  1  also 
want  to  emphasize  the  need  of  ponds 
as  a  source  of  irrigation.  We’ve  had 
several  dry  seasons  in  a  row.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned  a  drought  is  a 
normal  thing,  at  least  several  years 
in  each  ten.  Therefore,  we  are  bound 
to  see  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
farm  ponds.  If  you  locate  a  living 
vein  of  water,  you  can  be  sure  of  the 
pond  and  sure  of  water  to  irrigate 
the  pasturage.  Dairymen  know  that 
a  first  class  pasture  is  the  cheapest 
way  to  make  milk;  that’s  why  they 
are  putting  in  farm  ponds  and  porta¬ 
ble  irrigation  systems.  It  is  what  I 
am  doing  to  provide  inexpensive  feed 
for  the  geese.” 

Bob  is  planning  to  raise  straw¬ 
berries  as  a  sideline  specialty  to  sell 
locally  to  the  summer  people  who  are 
flocking  to  the  lakes  and  hills  of 
upper  York  County.  He  plans  to  use 
geese  in  the  strawberry  beds  to  keep 
down  weeds.  Southern  strawberry 
growers  have  discovered  that  three 
to  six  geese  per  acre  do  a  good  job. 
For  about  half  a  century,  cotton 
growers  have  used  geese  to  control 
crab  grass  and  some  six  or  eight 
years  ago,  a  few  strawberry  growers 
in  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Arkan¬ 
sas  began  trying  geese  in  the  straw¬ 
berries. 

In  the  January  20,  1951  issue  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker,  George  L. 
Slate  of  the  Geneva  Station  reports 
he  watched  a  flock  of  19  geese  in  a 
five  acre  strawberry  patch  and  they 
did  a  “very  good  job  of  weeding.” 
Check  this  article  if  you  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  using  a  few  geese  in  your 
strawberries.  Bulletin  No.  1942  on 
“Goose  Raising”  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.  S.  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington  25,  D.  C.,  price  five  cents,  in 
check  or  money  order,  no  stamps. 
Coupons,  sold  in  sets  of  25  for  $1.00, 
are  good  until  used.  Coupons  may  be 
bought  from  above  address. 

I  think  we  are  going  to  see  a  siz¬ 
able  increase  in  goose  raising.  The 
rural  non-farm  group,  part-time 
farmers  and  one  family  farms  will 
learn  they  can  raise  part  of  their 
meat  supply  at  very  low  cost. 

New  Hampshire  H.  S.  Pearson 


Farm  Income  Taxes 

(Continued  from  Page  708) 
allowed  a  $600  exemption,  plus  $600 
for  every  dependent  (i.  e.,  a  person, 
regardless  of  age,  more  than  one-half 
of  whose  support  was  furnished  by 
the  taxpayer,  and  who  earned  less 
than  $600  gross  income).  Where 
husband  and  wife  file  a  joint  return, 
a  $600  exemption  for  each,  or  $1,200 
total,  is  allowed;  but  if  separate  re¬ 
turns  are  made,  the  husband  or  wife 
cannot  claim  a  $600  exemption  for 
the  other.  Married  taxpayers  are 
permitted  to  split  their  income  by 
filing  a  joint  return  which  has  the 
effect  of  doubling  the  income  taxed 
in  the  bracket  above.  Thus,  the  tax 
rate  on  a  joint  return  for  husband 
and  wife  is  20.4%  for  their  first 
$4,000  combined  income,  22.4%  on 
the  next  $4,000  income  and  so  on  up 
the  ladder. 


New  Farm  Tax  Book 

A  comprehensive  book  on  farm 
income  taxes  is  published  by  Com¬ 
merce  Clearing  House.  The  author 
is  Samuel  M.  Monatt,  a  Certified 
Public  Accountant  in  Illinois,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  New  York.  Mr.  Monatt’s 
farm  book  is  rewritten  annually  to 


cover  changes  and  additions  and  is 
complete  in  every  detail,  and  can  be 
understood  by  any  layman.  It  is 
clearly  illustrated  with  tax  forms 
and  returns.  One  of  the  features  of 
“Farmers  Income  Tax,”  is  “Seeds  for 
Tax  Planting”;  in  other  words, 
suggestions  of  legitimate  tax  savings. 
We  have  permission  from  the  author 
and  the  publisher  to  present  some  of 
th^se  suggestions  in  the  columns  of 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Of  neces¬ 
sity,  they  will  be  printed  in  install¬ 
ments,  the  beginning  in  this  issue 
and  the  balance  in  the  following 
issue  or  issues  depending  on  avail¬ 
able  space. 

Here  is  the  guide  to  Tax  Sav¬ 
ings: 

I.  Cash  basis  only. 

II.  Accrual  basis  only. 

III.  Cash  basis  and  accrual  basis. 

I.  Cash  Basis  Tax  Savings: 

1.  Keep  farm  income  and  expenses 
on  an  even  keel.  —  A  farmer  is 
managing  his  farm  poorly  taxwise  if 
he  is  in  a  high  tax  bracket  one  year 
and  a  low  tax  bracket  the  next  year. 

Caused  by: 

a.  Selling  two  years’  crops  in  one 
year,  or 
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b.  Holding  over  expenses  of  one 
year  for  the  next  year. 

The  selling  of  two  years’  crops  in 
one  year  might  be  avoided  if  a 
commodity  loan  from  the  Com¬ 
modity  Credit  Corporation  can  be 
secured  on  these  crops,  provided  an 
election  has  been  made  to  report 
these  loans  as  income  in  the  year 
the  loan  is  approved  and  paid. 

The  holding  over  of  expenses  from 
one  year  to  the  next  year  can  be 
avoided  by  prompt  payment  at  the 
year-end  and  if  the  farmer  is  short 
of  cash,  he  might  obtain  a  loan  from 
his  banker. 

2.  Interest.  —  The  farmer  should 
be  sure  to  pay  it,  for  if  he  does  not 
he  has  no  tax  deductions  until  he 
does  pay  it. 

Example  1:  White  borrows  $2,000 
which  he  has  to  repay  at  $100  per 
month.  The  bank  gives  him  only 
$1,900  in  cash  and  tells  him  the 
difference  of  the  $100  is  interest. 
Result:  White  has  an  interest  deduc¬ 
tion  of  only  $5.00  per  month  since 
his  monthly  payments  of  $100  repre¬ 
sent  payment  of  principal,  $95,  and 
payment  of  interest,  $5.00.  Therefore 
if  White  borrowed  the  money  in 
January,  1951,  he  could  only  deduct 
$60  interest  (12  payments  at  $5.00). 

Example  2:  White  borrows  the 
same  $2,000  as  in  Example  1,  above; 
the  bank  gives  him  $2,000  and  then 
demands  from  him  $100  interest. 
This  interest  White  pays  out  of  the 
$2,000  loan.  Nevertheless  White  can 
deduct  $100  interest  in  the  year  he 
paid  it.  The  fact  that  he  pays  $100  a 
month  for  20  months  does  not  alter 
this. 

II.  Accrual  Basis  Tax  Savings: 

1.  Uncollectible  income  is  not 
taxable. 

a.  Example:  in  January,  1951, 
White  sold  to  Brown  1,000  bushels  of 
corn  at  $2.00  per  bushel.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1951,  Brown  has  not  paid 
White.  White  has  reason  to  believe 
that  Brown  cannot  or  will  not  pay 
him.  Result:  White  reports  as  income 
$2,000  and  claims  a  bad  debt  de¬ 
duction  of  $2,000. 

b.  Uncollectible  Income  and  Treat¬ 
ment: 

Sales  —  report  as  income.  .  .de¬ 
duct  as  bad  debt. 

Interest  receivable:  Accruing  in 
current  year  ...  do  not  report; 
accrued  in  prior  year  or  years  and 
reported  .  .  .  deduct  as  bad  debt. 

Rent  receivable: 

Accruing  in  current  year  ...  do 
not  report;  accrued  in  prior  year  or 
years  and  reported  .  ,  .  deduct  as 
bad  debt. 

2.  Tax  benefit  rule  on  bad  debt 
recoveries,  tax  refunds  and  un¬ 
claimed  wages. 

Example:  White  had  a  loss  in  1948 
of  $12,000,  which  included  a  bad 
debt  deduction  of  $2,000.  Therefore 
his  loss  for  1948,  exclusive  of  the 
bad  debt,  was  $10,000.  He  carried 
back  the  1948  loss  into  1946  and  1947 
and  then  carried  forward  the  1948 
loss  into  1949  and  1950  as  follows: 

Profits 


1948  Loss  Offset  Method  1  Method  2  Method  3 


1946  .  $3,000  $4,000  $4,000 

1947  . .  2,000  2,500  2,500 

1949  .  4,000  4,000  4,500 

1950  .  1,000  1,000  1,000 


$10,000  $11,500  $12,000 

In  1951  White  was  paid  the  entire 
$2,000  deducted  as  bad  debt  in  1948. 
The  result  on  his  taxable  income  for 
1951  would  be: 

Under  Method  1  —  No  part  of  the 
recovery  of  $2,000  would  be  reported 
as  taxable  income  in  1951  since  he 
received  no  tax  benefit  from  the  de¬ 
duction  of  the  bad  debt  in  1948. 

Under  Method  2  —  White  reports 
as  taxable  income  “bad  debt  recov¬ 
ered”  of  $1,500  since  he  received  a 
tax  benefit  of  $1,500  on  the  bad  debt 
deduction  in  1948.  (Loss  for  1948, 
$12,000,  less  $11,500  used  as  carry¬ 
back  and  carry-forward,  equals  loss 
of  $500  on  which  there  was  no  tax 
benefit.) 

Under  Method  3  —  White  reports 
as  taxable  income  “bad  debt  re¬ 
covered”  of  $2,000  since  the  original 
deduction  of  the  bad  debt  in  1948 
was  used  in  carry-back  and  carry¬ 
forward. 

This  is  how  it  would  work  if  White 
only  recovered  part  in  1951: 

Amount 

Recovered  Method  1 _ Method  2 _ Method  3 

$1500. . .  .Not  taxable  $1000  taxable  All  taxable 

1000. . .  .Not  taxable  500  taxable  All  taxable 

500. . .  .Not  taxable  Not  taxable  All  taxable 

250. .  .  .Not  taxable  Not  taxable  All  taxable 

(To  be  Continued) 
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BABY  CHICKS 

Sunnybrook  Baby 
Chicks  grow  rap¬ 
idly —  oftentimes 
as  big  in  3 
months  as  the 
ordinary  baby 
chick  in  4 
months.  You  see, 
our  rigid  selec¬ 
tion  of  Breed¬ 
ers  from  the 
leading  egg  pro¬ 
ducing  and  meat 
bearing  strains 
in  America  in¬ 
sure  this.  So, 
they  start  off 
with  a  natural, 
inborn  ability  to 
grow  big  and 

lay  big  eggs.  , 

We  have  them  in  all  the  popular  breeds. 

STARTED  PULLETS 

More  and  more 
Poultrymen  are 
buying  Sunny¬ 
brook  Started 
Pullets.  You  see, 
no  baby  chick 
problems  —  no 
brooder  needed — 
and  you  are  one 
to  two  months 
nearer  your  egg 
profits.  From  the 
leading  produc¬ 
tion  strains  in 
America  at 
prices  lower  than 
you  can  raise 
them.  In  all  the 
popular  breeds, 
ready  for  imme¬ 
diate  delivery. 

STARTED  CAPONS 

Sunnybrook  Capons  consistently  bring  highest 
premium  prices.  Bight  now  is  the  time  to  buy 
them  for  that  money  making  EASTEB  Season. 
We  have  them  4-6-8  weeks  of  age  in  the  popular 
breeds,  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 


From  U.  S.  Approved- Pullorum  Clean 
Breeders — of  Course. 


Wherever  you  live  —  you  are  a  neighbor  of  Sunny¬ 
brook.  By  parcel  Post,  Railway  Express,  by  Air  or 
by  our  own  fleet  of  trucks,  we  get  them  to  you  sole 
and  sound  100%  alive,  we  guarantee. 

LET  US  SEND  YOU  OUR  PICTURE  STORY 
OF  SUNNYBROOK  —  WRITE  US  TODAY. 

SUNNYBROOK 

POULTRY  FARMS 

A.  HOWARD  FINGAR 

Box  2  Phone  8-1611  HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


This  unbeatable  combination  is  the  key  to 
profitable  opera. ion  in  the  poultry  business.  Birds 
that  grow  faster  and  lay  better  assure  you  a 
good  return  on  your  investment.  The  famous 
Warren  strain  has  been  perfected  by  pedigree 
breeding  over  a  period  of  28  years.  Put  in  your 
order  for  a  foundation  flock  of  WARREN  REDS 
and  HAMPS  today  —  they're  dependable 

profit  producers.  _ _ _ _ 

1950  SCORES 

Farmingdale  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds  for  seventh 
time  in  10  years.  Highest  egg  record  ever  at¬ 


tained  in  this  contest  —  8660  egg*. 

Florida  —  High  Heavy  Pen. 

Georgia  — High  NEW  HAMPSHIRE  Peo. 

1949  CONTEST  SCORES 
NEPPCO  Show  —  Hen  of  the  Year  (Same  award 
sIbo  won  in  1938). 

STORKS,  Conn. — New  World's  Record  for  Breed; 
High  Pen  All  Breeds;  High  Pen  All  Breed  for 
U.  8.  Contests. 

FARMINGDALE  —  High  Pen  All  Breeds. 
WHEN  YOU  CAN  BUY  PROVEN  PERFORM¬ 
ANCE  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LESS? 
Warren  Beds,  Production  Hamps  and  Barred 
Cross  Chicks  sre  contest  proven  —  field  proven  — 
have  been  for  many  years.  Whather  you  buy  oae 
hundred  or  one  thousand  Warren  Chicks  you  gat 
the  same  blood  —  same  breeding  —  same  quality 
that  consistently  scores  so  heavily  in  laying  eon- 
tests  and  in  the  field.  WHY  SETTLE  FOR  LE881 
R.  I.  REDS  ROCK-REDS  (Barred) 

PRODUCTION  HAMPS 

Mat*.  •  U.  8.  Certified  Pullorum  Clean 
21  Years  Without  a  Reactor 
STRAIGHT  RUN  AND  SEXED  CHICKS 


J.  J.  WARREN 

Box  22,  North  Brookfield,  Mass. 


Profit- Bred  For  27  Years 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshlres.  The  finest 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM,  MARCELLUS.  N.  Y. 


What  the  Poultry  Buyer 
Wants 

All  poultrymen  are  not  interested 
in  retailing  poultry  products.  Some 
prefer  to  carry  on  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  and  leave  the  retailing  of  pro¬ 
ducts  to  those  who  like  that  phase 
of  the  business.  However,  all  poul¬ 
trymen  are  vitally  concerned  with 
the  demands  of  the  consumer,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  through  meetng  the  con¬ 
sumer’s  requirements  that  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  poultry  products  can  be 
kept  at  a  high  level  or  be  increased. 
The  attention  of  all  concerned  with 
poultry  production  must  be  directed 
towards  better  merchandising  at  the 
point  of  sale. 

Consumers  want  and  are  willing 
to  pay  for  fresh  products.  They  want 
to  secure  them  from  clean  and  at¬ 
tractive  sales  rooms  and  from  effi¬ 
cient,  courteous  people.  In  addition, 
they  want  clean  wholesome  products 
that  have  been  properly  processed 
and  packaged;  products  that  have 
eye  appeal  and  ultimately  taste  ap¬ 
peal.  In  meeting  these  requirements 
the  retailer  builds  repeat  sales  and 
keeps  the  consumption  of  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  products  at  a  high  level. 

The  consumption  of  poultry  meat 
can  be  increased  if  the  birds  offered 
for  sale  are  well  fleshed,  properly 
bled,  thoroughly  picked,  singed  and 
attractively  packaged.  Many  sales  are 
lost  because  these  requirements  are 
not  met.  Other  are  lost  because  the 
method  of  drawing  roasters,  splitting 
broilers,  or  cutting  up  fowl  is  not 
properly  carried  out;  also  if  the 
lungs  remain  in  the  body  cavity, 
bones  are  unnecessarily  splintered, 
or  parts  are  not  clean. 

Competing  products  are  often  more 
attractively  packaged  or  displayed. 
The  presentation  of  poultry  products 
to  the  consumer  can  be  improved.  It 
must  be  done  by  every  poultryman 
who  sells  at  retail  to  satisfy  present 
consumer  requirements.  When  it  is 
done,  the  consumption  of  poultry 
meat  is  increased.  Many  people  who 
like  chicken  fail  to  buy  it  because 
of  an  unsatisfactory  purchase  in  the 
past.  R.  R.  Stockbridge 


Lights  for  Layers 

Most  poultrymen  use  artificial 
lights  on  laying  birds  in  order  to 
hold  up  production  during  the  short 
days  of  the  year.  At  one  time  we  be¬ 
lieved  that  artificial  light  raised  the 
production  of  eggs,  because  it  gave 
the  hens  an  opportunity  to  consume 
more  feed.  It  was  later  proved  that 
the  real  reason  was  a  stimulation  of 
the  pituitary  gland  which  in  turn  in¬ 
creased  production.  Briefly,  the  eye 
transmits  the  influence  of  light  along 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  anterior  lobe 
of  the  pituitary  which  in  turn  re¬ 
leases  hormones  which  bring  the 
testis  or  ovary  into  full  function. 

Many  poultry  houses  do  not  have 
a  sufficient  number  of  light  bulbs. 
It  is  recommended  that  bulbs  be  no 
more  than  10  feet  apart,  and  in  deep 
houses  two  or  more  rows.  Another 
suggestion  is  to  use  at  least  one  watt 
per  four  square  feet  as  a  minimum; 
if  production  is  low,  use  up  to  two 
watts  per  four  square  feet.  One  of 
our  leading  breeders  recommends 
that  the  light  shine  directly  over 
the  feeder  and  that  the  bulb  be 
strong  enough  so  that  a  light  meter 
reading  of  two  is  obtained. 

How  long  a  day  should  be  pro¬ 
vided?  It  is  suggested,  with  the  meat- 
type  New  Hampshires,  that  a  work¬ 
ing  day  of  14  to  16  hours  be  pro¬ 
vided.  Adjust  your  time  clock  at 
least  weekly  to  provide  a  uniform 
day.  Too  many  poultrymen  wait  too 
long  before  they  start  their  lights. 
As  soon  as  the  day  reach  14  hours 
long,  start  the  lights.  The  weekly 
changing  of  the  time  clock,  even 
though  it  may  only  be  10  or  15 
minutes,  is  very  important.  As  the 
days  grow  longer  and  the  birds  have 
been  producing  over  a  long  period,  it 
is  advisable  to  increase  the  length  of 
day  instead  of  turning  the  lights  off. 
With  proper  use  of  lights,  birds  can 
be  kept  at  a  high  level  of  production 
over  a  longer  period. 

One  last  suggestion  —  keep  the 
bulbs  clean.  A  dust-covered  bulb 
will  not  do  a  good  job. 

W.  C.  Skoglund 


Liberty  ...  is  one  of  the  most  val¬ 
uable  blessings  that  Heaven  has  be¬ 
stowed  upon  mankind.  —  Cervantes 


WITH 


HUBBARD’S 

NEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability— 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul¬ 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines— Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 
production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 

Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


Christie's  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

vffi'/o’A  SPIZZERINKTUM 


I  What  “Sterling”  is  to  Silver, 
■XHRISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  is  to  the  “All- 
Purpose”  Bird  .  .  .  .• 

•  When  a  woman  buys  silver 
she  need  learn  no  more  about  the 
product  than  that  It  carries  the  name 
“Sterling.”  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  poultry  raiser  who  buys  Christie’s 
Spizzerinktum  New  Hampshires.  He  knows  that 
Christie's  is  a  superior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  abililty  to  produce  eggs  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  profitable  to  flock  owners,  hatcherymen, 
broiler  growers,  processors,  packers  and  finally,  to 
the  consuming  public.  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.-U.  8.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


SQUABS  4A 

Ready  to  EAT  In  25  days,  sell  poultry  TOPS.  Start 
NOW,  write  for  FREE  FACTS,  easy  starter,  prices, 
directions,  success  methods.  Cheap  meat.  Breed 
ROYAL  squabs.  Raise  your  own  meat.  Yes, 
Squabs  are  poultry.  RICE  COMPANY, 

205  H.  ST..  MELROSE  76.  MASSACHUSETTS 


Good  Way  to  Plan 
for  FALL  &  WINTER 


CHICK  PROFITS 


Start  with  a  brood  of  vigorous  chicks  of 
top  ancestry.  Don’t  sacrifice  quality  or 
overlook  the  reputation  of  your  supply 
source  to  save  a  penny  or  two 
on  initial  cost.  Be  sure  you 
first  read  the  beautiful  new 
Bolton  catalog.  This 


FREE  BOOK 

describes,  illustrates  outstand¬ 
ing  NEW  HAMPSHIRES. 
LEGHORNS,  BARRED  ROCKS,  RED 
ROCK  BROILER  CROSS,  WHITE 
ROCKS,  etc.,  backed  by  my  experience 
and  reputation  of  21  years’  standing.  I 
operate  THREE  BIG  HATCHERIES, 

—  your  assurance  of  dependable  service, 
always.  Write  for  my  FREE  CATALOG 

BOLTON  FARMS  HATCHERY 


Dept.  151 


Schaefferstown,  Pa. 


Reap  tha 
benefits  of  our  scientific  breeding 
program,  which  has  produced  a  strain 
of  heavy-laying,  light  colored,  broil¬ 
er-type,  non-broody  Real  New  Hamp¬ 
shires.  Mass.  (U.  S.)  R.  O.  P. 
Pullorum  Clean  Approved.  Box  A -7 


-  CAPONETTE  WITH  PELLETS  - - 

$12.50  Per  Thousand.  Quantity  Discounts. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6.  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BROADS 


Homp  Cross 


Start  MowHNmiyPomar 


CATALOG 
BRINGS 
DETAILS 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  In  two  years  Instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  Income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  S2  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW  Dominani  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  in  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin; 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 


INCREASED  Biriil 
OUTPUT  Htll 


19S1  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under¬ 
color  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  In1 
Chlcken-of-T omorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 

«TrTOWDEA^E  R  o  p- 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 


DEPT.  N-3 


VINELAND,  N.  3. 
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FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  New  Available*  Big,  husfcy 
poults  from  proved,  profit-making  strains:  Hamilton  BBB, 
Smith  White  Hollands,  Belt6ville  Whites  Turkeys  started 
now  bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise,  Write  today  lor 
-full  story  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


INFRA-RED  CHICK  BROODERS 

THE  NEWEST  METHOD  OF  BROODING  CHICKS 

No  Stoop — No  Squat — No  Squint 
No  Hovers  to  Lift 
Chicks  Visible  At  All  Times 
Chicks  Feather  Fast 
Drys  the  Litter 

Set  the  Thermostats  No  Other 
Care  Needed 

Four  Bulb  Unit  100-200  Chicks 
Six  Bulb  Unit  300  Chicks 
Eigrht  Bulb  Unit  400-500  Chicks 

DOTTERER  &  BECKER 

Telephone  2  5453 

722  N.  Salina  St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BROAD  BUFF  CROSS 


More  Meat — Less  Time — Big¬ 
ger  Profits  with  Garrison's 
amazing  new  Cornish  Crosses, 
Big,  vigorous  birds  that 
feather  quick,  develop  fast, 
broad  breast  and  heavy 
thighs.  U.S.N.J.  Approved 
Pullorum  Clean. 


EARL  W.  GARRISON 

SpecialiststnMeat Birds.  Dept.  E,  Bridgeton,  N.J. 


GOOSE  BOOKLET  104 


12  Chapters.  All  Subjects!  Valuable  Goose  Information. 
We  self  Special  Goose  Incubators  35-1000  Egg  Cap. 
Guaranteed  Hotcbing  Eggs.  Prices  Low.  Free  Folder. 
GOSHEN  POULTRY  FARM.  G- 14,  GOSHEN.  INDIANA 


-  BELTSVILLE  - 

November  and  December  hatchee  open  will  make  ex¬ 
cellent  Easter  birds.  Pullorum  Clean  5th  year. 

-  75  Cents  Each,  Charges  Prepaid. 
MARSTON’S  TURKEY  LAND,  HEBRON,  MAINE 

-  50  PAIRS  YOUNG  MUSCOVY  DUCKS  - 

PINE  VIEW  FARM,  R.  4,  Georgetown,  Delaware 

-  BROILER  CHICKS  SIX  CENTS  EACH  - 

LATE  DECEMBER  TO  MARCH  DELIVERY 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS. _ MONTEREY.  MASS. 

POULTRY  PRODUCTION 

603  Page  Book  With  Index 

Edited  By 

William  Adams  Lippincott 
and 

Leslie  E.  Card 

Illustrated  with  215  Engravings 

With  the  Following  Chapters 

1. — The  Breeds  of  Chickens.  2. — 
The  Structure  of  the  Chicken  and  the 
Foundation  of  the  Egg.  3. — Principles 
of  Poultry  Breeding.  4. — Selection 
and  Improvement.  5. — The  Principles 
of  Incubation.  6. — The  Practice  of 
Incubation.  7. — Brooding  and  Rear¬ 
ing.  8. — Houses  and  Equipment.  9. — 
Principles  of  Poultry  Nutrition.  10. — 
The  Feeds.  11. — The  Nutrient  Re¬ 
quirements  of  Poultry.  12. — Manage¬ 
ment  Practices.  13.  —  Marketing 
Poultry  Products.  14. — The  Business 
of  Poultry  Keeping. 

Price  $4.00 

Plus  8  Cents  Sales  Tax  for  New  York 
City  Residents 

For  Sale  By 

THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 

333  West  30th  St.,  New  York 


The  FARM 
that  tells  the 

WHOLE  STORY 


S.  McLean  Buckingham 

BUILDING  PRIDE  AND  PROFITS.... 

with  official  records 

In  1950  and  again  in  1951  Neppco  Hen-of- 
the  Year  Contest,  a  Mount  Fair  Barred  Bock 
Hen  placed  1st  for  breed:  1950  B.O.P.  Candi¬ 
date  Production  (300  day  basis).  Mount  Fair 
Reds  layed  76.3%  with  a  mortality  of  5.3%; 
B.  P.  Rocks  layed  68.3%  with  a  mortality  of 
4.0%;  1950  R.O.M.  Analysis.  USDA,  Mount 
Fair  HSR  OP  Rocks  and  Reds  qualified  100% 
Register  of  Merit;  1951  Conn.  Chicken-of- 
Tomorrow  Contest,  pure -bred  Rock  entry  at  12 
weeks  topped  all  production- bred  entries  with 
ave.  weight  of  4.35  lbs.  per  bird;  1950  Storrs 
Egg  Laying  Test,  Mount  Fair  Rock  entry 
scored  3582  points  for  3388  eggs.  3rd  highest 
pen  record  for  breed  in  country. 

You’ll  be  proud  of  your  Mount  Fair  flock, 
too.  For  profitable  production  of  eggs  or  meat, 
no  other  strains  are  more  carefully  bred. 
When  you  buy  Mount  Fair  Rocks  or  Reds, 
you  buy  better  breeding. 

B.  P.  ROCKS  R.  I.  REDS 

BARRED  AND  SEX-LINK  CROSSES 
U.  S.  -CONN.  CERTIFIED,  PULLORUM 
CLEAN  BREEDERS 

MOUNT  FAIR  FARM 

BOX  D-11,  WATERTOWN,  CONN. 


i  s  ■  / 
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DURGIN-WHITES 


DURGIN-HAMPS 


DURGIN-CHAMPS 


average  25  eggs  higher 
than  national  breed  aver¬ 
age.  For  EXTRA  eggs, 
EXTRA  profits,  Durgin- 
Hamps  have  "it".  Your  in¬ 
quiry  invited.  Free  catalog. 


Hank’s  Hennery 

Box  No.  Ill  Newmarket,  N.  H. 


• Marshall  Brothers]  Chicks 

STRONG  and  LIVELY.  Now  available  In  our  famous 
RED-ROCK  CROSS  for  the  best  combination  in 
market  meat  and  market  eggs,  too:  healthy  Babcock 
Strain  WHITE  LEGHORNS  for  winning  egg  pro¬ 
duction  and  Nichols  and  Christie  Strain  ROCK-RED 
cross  for  fast-growing,  meaty  broilers  and  WHITE 
ROCKS.  FREE  CATALOG  tells  all.  Write  — 

MARSHALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY] 

R.  D.  5-C,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  Phone  9082 

NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANGONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS.  Route  2.  SALTILLO.  PA. 


Broadloreasteci 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.'  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed 

Prices  Reasonable 

BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN,  MD. 


Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted,  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-12,  Rt,  6,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

INCREASE  MARKET  PROFITS  with  more  meat 
from  broader  breasts  with  BIL-MAR  Poults.  Send 
for  price  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only  Record 
of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R-12.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  show  98%  livability  for  Silver  Ward 
Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
pouts — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands, 
USDA  Beltsville  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reasonable 
prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write  today. 
Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


|  Lukas  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Glean  Poults  and  Eggs  | 

=  Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  (many  of  our  White  E 
E  Hollands  weigh  18  pounds)  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  Poults.  — 
E  Write  for  Prices.  = 

E  C.  LUKAS  — .  RIDGEWOOD  TURKEY  FARM  E 

E  P-  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey  — 


Market  News  and  Prices 


N.  Y.  Wholesale  Markets 

Prices  on  November  19,  1951,  sales 
by  commission  merchants  and  other 
original  receivers,  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Office  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Markets,  93  Worth  St.,  New  York 
13,  N.  Y. 

Live  Poultry  —  Receipts  at  the 
Long  Island  City  Terminal  of  pullets 
were  moderate;  caponettes  liberal; 
turkeys  heavy;  fryers  light.  Demand 
slow  for  fryers,  good  for  fowls, 
turkeys,  large  pullets  and  caponettes. 
Market  firm  on  fowls,  turkeys  and 
pullets;  steady  for  caponettes;  dull 
for  fryers. 

Prices  on  No.  1  or  better  —  Near¬ 
by  and  New  England,  per  lb.:  Fowl 
—  Black,  under  6  lbs.  35-37  cents, 
few  38  cents;  6-7  lbs.  32-34  cents; 
other  heavy  types  under  6  lbs.  33 
cents;  6-7  lbs.  30-32  cents.  Leghorn, 
few  25  cents.  Pullets  —  Cross,  5  lbs. 
and  up  44-45  cents,  average  quality 
36-38  cents;  4y2-5  lbs.  39-40  cents; 
4-4 %  lbs.  poor  25  cents;  Black,  5  lbs. 
and  up  38% -39  cents;  Rock,  5  lbs. 
and  up  42y2-43  cents;  4y2-5  lbs.  ordi¬ 
nary  quality  36  cents.  Fryers — Cross, 
28-30  cents.  Caponettes  —  Rock,  4- 
4y2  lbs.  34-36  cents,  average  quality 
31-33  cents;  3% -4  lbs.  30  cents, 
poorer  28  cents;  Cross,  3% -4  lbs.  30- 
32  cents;  4-4  y2  lbs.  34-36  cents. 
Turkeys  —  Young  Hens,  Bronze  52- 
53  cents,  few  low  50  cents;  Toms 
42-43  cents,  few  45  cents;  Toms 
ordinary  quality  38-40  cents. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables  —  Receipts 
of  apples  at  Washington  St.  Whole¬ 
sale  District  were  moderate.  Trad¬ 
ing  fair,  market  steady.  Hudson 
Valley  Apples  —  McIntosh,  eastern 
box  2%  in.  up  $2.25-2.50;  2y2  in.  up 
$2.00-2.25,  few  $2.50,  fair  quality 
$1.50-1.75.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Baldwins, 
2%  in.  up  $2.00;  Cortland,  3  in.  up 
$2.00-2.25,  2%  in.  up  $1.25-1.75,  few 
$2.00;  Delicious,  2%  in.  up  $3.00- 
3.25,  2%  in.  up  $2.00-2.50,  few  $2.75, 
2y4  in.  min.  $1.50-1.75;  R.  I.  Green¬ 
ings,  2%  in.  up  $2.25,  2y2  in.  up 
$1.50-1.75,  few  $2.00;  N.  W.  Green¬ 
ings,  2%  in.  min.  $1.25-1.50.  Cran¬ 
berries  —  Long  Island,  Early  Blacks 
cartons  containing  24  one  lb.  display 
boxes  $4.50;  %  bbl.  box  $3.75;  y2  bu. 
bskt.  $3.00-3.50.  Pears  —  Hudson 
Valley,  Seckel  y2  bu.  bskt.  $1.75- 
2.25;  Kieffer  eastern  box  $2.75;  Long 
Island,  Bose  bu.  bskt.  $4.25-4.50, 
ordinary  quality  $2.50. 

Supplies  of  vegetables  were  light, 
trading  active.  Cabbage,  cauliflower, 
brussel  sprouts  and  spinach  were 
stronger.  Other  commodities  steady. 
Broccoli  —  Long  Island,  iy2  bu. 
box  $1.00-1.25;  loose  cauliflower  crt. 
$1.50-2.50.  Brussel  sprouts  —  per  qt. 
22-28  cents,  few  30  cents,  poorer  15- 
20  cents;  bu.  hpr.  $2.50-4.00.  Cab¬ 
bage  —  Western,  N.  Y.,  Danish  50 
lb.  sk.  $1.50-2.00;  Red  50  lb.  sk. 
$1.75-2.25,  smaller  $1.50;  Hudson 
Valley,  Domestic  cantaloupe  crt. 
$1.25-1.50;  50  lb.  sk.  $1.25-1.75;  Red 
50  lb.  sk.  $1.50;  Long  Island,  Domes¬ 
tic  50  lb.  sk.  $1.50-1.75,  small 
$1.12%;  cantaloupe  crt.  $1.12%-1.50, 
Savoy  cantaloupe  crt.  $1.00-1.50. 
Cauliflower  —  crt.  $2.50-2.75,  few 
$3.00,  many  fair  qual.  $1.75-2.25, 
poorer  low  as  $1.25.  Celery  —  West¬ 
ern,  N.  Y.,  Golden  Heart  ind. 
washed  wirebound  crt.  2-2  y2  doz. 
$4.25-4.50;  3-4  doz.  $4.00-5.00;  6-10 
doz.  $5.50;  Long  Island  and  New 
Jersey,  Pascal  and  Golden  Heart  bu. 
box  50-85  cents.  Onions  —  Oswego- 
Elba  Sec.,  Yellow  Globe  50  lb.  sk. 
$2.40-2.60,  few  $2.65,  fair  qual.  some 
small  $2.00-2.25,  poorer  low  as  $1.75; 
lge.  $2.75;  Orange  County,  Yellow 
Globe  50  lb.  sk.  $1.90-2.00,  few  $2.15. 
Parsnips  —  Long  Island,  %  bu.  bskt. 
$1.50.  Potatoes  —  Katahdin  and 
Green  Mt.  U.  S.  No.  1,  Size  “A”  100 
lb.  sk.  $4.00-4.15;  50  lb.  sk.,  $1.90- 
2.10,  few  $2.15,  mostly  $2.00-2.10; 
Maine:  Katahdin  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  in. 
min.  50  lb.  .  sk.  $1.90-2.10,  mostly 
$2.00-2.10.  Spinach  —  New  Jersey, 
Savoy  type  bu.  bskt.  $1.75;  fair 
qual.  $1.25-1.50. 

Eggs  —  Receipts  at  New  York  City 
Market  were  light.  Demand  active, 
especially  for  mediums.  Market  firm. 
Large  whites  per  doz.:  71-72  cents, 
browns  70-71  cents;  Medium  whites 
64-65  cents,  browns  61-62  cents;  pul¬ 
let  whites  50-52  cents,  browns  49- 
50  cents. 

Country  Dressed  Calves  —  Re¬ 
ceipts  were  liberal.  Demand  slow. 
Market  generally  steady  for  heavy 


calves  and  vealers;  dull  and  weaker 
for  small  bobs  and  lightweight 
calves  85  lbs.  and  under.  Prices  per 
lb.:  choice  57-59  cents;  few  high  60 
cents;  fair  to  good  34-56  cents;  small 
bobs  25-33  cents. 

Hay  Two  and  three  strand  wire- 
bound  bales  per  ton:  Timothy  (1951 

?™p)  ^°’  1  $40-42;  No.  2  $32-38’ 
No.  3  $24-28.  ’ 

Note:  Complete  reports  on  any 
market  sent  free  daily  on  request  if 
accompanied  by  postage  for  trans¬ 
mission. 


Prices  on  November  19,  1951 

furnished  by  Federal-State  Market 
News  Service. 

Apples  —  Bushels  and  boxes,  Pa. 
mostly  U.  S.  No.  1  or  U.  S.  fey., 
Staymans  fair  to  good  3  in.,  $2.00- 
l75’  D^lcious  $2.50-2.75,  Rome 

8?Unn  ^V'6°i;h  N'  t^V2^4  m*  staymans 
$2.00.  Golden  Delicious  $2.25.  Beets 

~Pa.  bu.  $1.25-1.50;  N.  J.  $1.25. 
Cabbage  — -  Pa.  50  lb.  sk.,  Danish 
mostly  ord.  to  fair  $1.50-2.25;  N.-  J. 

50  lb.  sk.,  Danish  $2.25.  Carrots  _ 

Pa.  bu.  $1.75-2.25.  Celery  —  pa 
crates  Pascal  4  doz.  $3.00;  %  erts’. 

S>°^neQ  °rd-  t0  fair  2“4  doz- 

$2.50-3.00.  Lettuce  —  Std.  erts.  Ice- 

N;  J-  24’s  fair  to  good  $3.00- 
3. 50.  Potatoes  —  Katahdins  U.  S  No 
1,  some  size  “A”,  50  lb.  sk.  $1.85- 
2.00,  mostly  $1.90-2.00.  Rutabagas— 

^a9?.U\r$1-?0_ii75-  SPina<*  -  Pa.  bu. 
$1.25,  N.  J.  $1.15-1.50.  Sweet  Pota- 

i?es  —  N.  J.  bu.  bskt.  and  hpr., 
Orange  $2.75-3.50;  Jersey  Type 
Yellow  $2.75-3.25,  White  Yams  $3.25. 
White  Turnips— N.  J.  bu.  $1.25-1.50. 

Boston  Wholesale  Markets 

Wholesale  Report,  Boston  Farmers 
Produce  Market,  furnished  by  Mass. 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  November  19 
1951. 

Cortland  2%  in.  up,  best 
$1.75-1.85,  3%  in.  $2.00-2.25;  Mc¬ 
Intosh  2 %  in.  up,  best  $1.85-2.35; 
Baldwin  2%  in.  up,  best  $1.75-2.25. 

bchs.,  best  $1.75.  Broccoli 
—  12  bchs.,  18  lbs.,  best  $3.00-3.25. 
Cabbage  —  18  hds.,  best  $1.50;  Savoy 
mostly  $1.00.  Carrots  —  18  bchs. 
JpasJ  $1-50-1.75.  Celery  —  mostly 
$2.00-3.25.  Cranberries  —  Early 
Blacks,  24’s  window  bxs.,  $4.00- 
4.25;  Howes,  24’s  window  bxs.,  $4.40- 
4.75.  Onions  —  Pioneer  Valley,  bags 
50  lb.  reg.,  $2.00-2.25.  Potatoes  — 
50  lb.,  mostly  $1.85-2.00.  Spinach  — 
Savoy,  best  $1.00.  Squash  —  Des 
Moines,  best  $1.00;  Butternut,  best 
$1.00-1.25. 


Another  New  Chicken — The 
Silver  Cornish 

In  an  attempt  to  meet  the  demand 
of  the  broiler  industry  for  better 
conformation  and  more  rapid  growth 
in  young  chickens,  a  new  variety  of 
Cornish  chicken,  known  as  the 
Silver  Cornish,  has  been  developed 
at  Beltsville.  This  has  been  done  by 
crossing  Brooksville  Columbians 
with  Dark  Cornish,  mating  the  cross¬ 
bred  progeny  among  themselves,  and 
selecting  for  desirable  utility  quali¬ 
ties,  and  for  silver  or  Columbian 
feather  pattern.  The  Silver  Cornish 
at  10  weeks  of  age  had  an  average 
breast  angle  of  57  degrees  in  1949, 
and  58  degrees  in  1950.  Measurement 
of  the  breast  angles  of  Dark  Cornish 
at  the  same  age  showed  61  and  62 
degrees  for  the  two  years.  The  corre¬ 
sponding  figure  for  New  Hampshires 
in  1950  was  53  degrees.  Under  range 
conditions  in  1950,  the  average 
weights  at  10  weeks  of  age  were  as 
follows:  Silver  Cornish  2.38  pounds, 
New  Hampshires,  2.35  pounds,  and 
Dark  Cornish,  2.06  pounds. 


Books  Worth  Having 

A  History  of  Horticulture 
U.  P.  Hedrick . $7,50 


Farm  Management, 

J.  D.  Black,  etc .  6.00 

The  New  Garden  Encyclopedia, 

E.  L.  D.  Seymour .  5. 00 

Land  for  the  Family, 

A.  F.  Gustafson,  etc . 4.00 

Out  of  the  Earth, 

Louis  Bromfield . 4.00 

Financing  the  Farm  Business 

I.  W.  Duggan  &  R.  U.  Battles.  4.00 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St..  New  York  1.  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 
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How  to  Save  on  Feed 


Whether  the  poultry  flock  is  kept 
for  producing  eggs  or  is  grown  for 
meat,  feed  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items  in  their  production. 
Feed  determines  to  a  great  extent  the 
rate  of  bird  growth  and  the  laying 
quality  of  the  fowls,  the  quality  of 
the  eggs  or  meat,  the  hatchability  of 
eggs,  the  health  of  the  flock  and  the 
birds’  resistance  to  disease,  and  the 
measure  of  success  of  the  poultry 
venture.  It  constitutes  about  60  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost  of  producing 
poultry. 

Here,  then,  is  an  item  that  it  pays 
to  watch  with  an  eye  to  lessening 
costs.  However,  because  feeding 
plays  such  an  important  part,  it  Is 
little  less  than  rashness  to  attempt  to 
save  on  feeds  without  first  examin¬ 
ing  very  closely  every  detail  of  the 
feeding  program.  Feed  consumption 
is  too  closely  related  to  bird  growth 
and  health  and  to  egg  production  to 
justify  one’s  taking  such  chances. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  but  good  business 
to  cut  costs  wherever  and  whenever 
possible  and  the  feeding  program  is 
a  very  good  place  to  begin. 

Non-Producers  Waste  Feed 

There  is  no  better  way  of  wasting 
good  feed  than  by  keeping  poorly 
bred  birds  and  non-producers.  It 
costs  as  much  to  feed  a  poor  layer  as 
it  does  to  feed  a  good  layer,  for  a  puny 
scrub  fowl  usually  eats  almost,  if 
not  quite,  as  much  feed  as  a  thrifty, 
vigorous  fowl.  Therefore,  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  systematically  culling  a  flock 
often  results  in  the  saving  of  a  good 
many  dollars  on  the  feed  bill.  More¬ 
over,  it  pays  to  watch  for  birds  of 
low  vitality  as  well  as  for  poor  lay¬ 
ers,  since  such  fowls  are  always  a 
poor  bet,  either  as  layers  or  as  meat 
producers.  Do  not  cull  just  once  or 
twice  a  year,  but  keep  at  it  con¬ 
stantly.  The  fowl  that  is  healthy  and 
vigorous  today  may  be  a  subject  for 
culling  a  month  or  so  hence.  Every 
slacker  ousted  from  the  flock  means 
a  saving  in  feed  costs. 

Another  very  wasteful  way  of 
feeding  is  to  use  an  unbalanced 
ration.  The  fowls  should  get  a  ration 
that  contains  all  the  various  feed  in¬ 
gredients  essential  to  their  proper 
growth  and  vigor.  In  the  laying  flock, 
this  usually  means  a  ration  consist¬ 
ing  of  grains,  a  well  balanced  laying 
mash,  and  plenty  of  green  feeds  or 
their  equivalent.  But  this  would  still 
be  an  inadequate  ration  without  both 
a  satisfactory  water  supply  and  grit, 
to  enable  the  fowls  better  to  utilize 
the  feeds  they  consume. 

Economy  in  Hoppers  and  Feeders 

Quite  a  little  money  can  often  be 
saved  on  feeds  by  the  use  of  hoppers 
or  feeders  so  Constructed  that  the 
fowls  cannot  waste  the  feed.  Feed 
hoppers  with  lips  prevent  loss  of 
feed  which,  otherwise,  the  fowls 
scratch  out  in  the  litter  or  flip  out 
with  their  bills.  Such  feeders  can  be 
kept  well  filled  at  all  times  without 
risk  of  feed  waste.  Also,  it  is  some¬ 
times  possible  to  add  depth  to  a 
shallow  feed  container  and  in  this 
way  prevent  the  waste  of  feed. 

There  are  several  other  items  in 
the  management  of  the  poultry  flock 
that  can  be  done  to  help  save  on 
feed.  Getting  rid  of  rats  and  mice 
often  means  a  big  saving,  since  these 
rodents  frequently  get  into  the  feed 
troughs  or  hoppers  and  consume 
feed.  Keeping  the  flock  confined,  and 
using  small  meshed  wire  over  the 
poultry  house  windows,  reduce  the 
amount  of  feed  eaten  by  sparrows  or 
other  birds.  The  strict  practice  of 
sanitation  helps,  too,  since  it  pre¬ 
vents  infection  and  disease  and,  in 
this  way,  eliminates  the  feeding  of  a 
poor  flock.  Lice  and  mites  also  take 
a  big  toll  of  feed  by  reducing  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  fowls  and 
thus  rendering  them  unfit  for  profit¬ 
able  growth  and  production. 


Use  of  a  Range 

One  phase  of  management  by  which 
the  poultryman  can  save  on  feed  is 
that  of  utilizing  range  in  season.  By 
keeping  the  flock  on  range  whenever 
possible,  feeding  costs  may  often  be 
reduced  as  much  as  10  to  25  per  cent. 
However,  in  such  instances,  it  is  well 
to  keep  the  outdoor  feed  hoppers 
screened  against  sparrows  and  other 
birds.  Also,  see  that  there  is  no  trash 
or  rubbish  about  the  range  to  attract 
rats  and  mice,  since  these  pests  often 
offset  the  advantage  of  range  feeding 
by  their  presence.  Some  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  range  feeding  may  be 
effected  indoors  in  Winter  by  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  cut  alfalfa,  turnips,  stored 
cabbage  and  the  like.  The  addition 
of  such  feeds  to  the  winter  ration 
will  often  reduce  feeding  costs  to  a 
surprising  degree. 

Avoid  Poor  Stock  and  Cheap  Feed 

The  selection  of  good  stock  when 
buying  young  chicks  is  another  way 
of  saving  on  feed.  Good  stock  grows 
more  rapidly  and  produces  more 
eggs  or  broiler  meat  on  less  feed. 
Not  infrequently  a  saving  in  feed  is 
effected  by  allowing  the  birds  free 
choice  of  feedstuffs,  particularly 
when  on  range.  Such  a  ration  may 
well  consist  of  two  kinds  of  whole 
grain,  liquid  milk,  soybean  meal  and 
oyster  shell.  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  there  must  al¬ 
ways  be  a  good  and  constant  supply 
of  pure,  cool  drinking  water  for  the 
birds,  regardless  of  the  character  of 
the  ration.  Feed,  no  matter  what 
kind,  is  of  little  use  to  a  fowl  with¬ 
out  plenty  of  water  to  go  with  it. 

One  caution  here  is  well  worth 
considering:  the  practice  of  using 
low-priced  feeds  with  the  idea  of 
economizing  in  this  way.  Feeds  are 
costly  or  cheap,  not  as  to  price,  but 
as  to  the  results  obtained  by  their 
use.  Judged  by  this  standard,  many 
of  the  feeds  that  are  cheapest  in  price 
are  often  the  most  costly  in  re¬ 
sults. 

Poultry  profits  are  largely  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  sort  of  breeding  stock 
used,  the  feeds  selected,  and  the  care 
or  management  given  the  flock.  Good 
stock  plus  good  feeds  plus  efficient 
management  add  up  to  poultry  suc¬ 
cess.  No  little  part  of  good  manage¬ 
ment  comes  from  the  saving  of  time 
in  the  routine  work  of  caring  for  the 
flock,  and  the  saving  of  money  in 
operative  expenses.  Saving  on  feed  is 
one  way  of  cutting  the  cost  of  rais¬ 
ing  the  poultry  flock,  whether  the 
fowls  are  grown  as  layers  or  as  meat 
producers.  Walter  S.  Chansler 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 


Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin . $4.50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . . .  4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Farming, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

Poultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . .  4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives .  3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson .  3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson .  3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St„  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


The  feeding  of  pellets  and  grain  on  the  ground,  as  shown,  at  scattered  points 
on  the  range  has  proven  to  he  superior  to  hopper  feeding  at  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Station.  This  practice  is  therefore  becoming  increasingly  popular  in 
the  Granite  State  w\th  farmers  and  commercial  poultrymen. 


SILVER  HALLCROSS 


Thoroughly  Tested  and  Proven! 

Ron  your  eye  through  the  list  of  features  below,  y’uu’I!  why  our 
customers  are  saying  "Hall  Brothers  has  really  got  something  wiiii 
the  new  Silver  Hallcross.”  Here's  a  real  dual-purpose  bird  ...  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  And  what’s  most  important  Silver  Hallcross 
measures  up  in  every  respect  to  Hall  Brothers  Quality  standards  . , , 
the  standards  that  mean  sure,  dependable  profits  for  you. 


FOR  EGGS: 


Excellent  layers  of  targe  brown 
eggs 

Outstanding  shell  texture  and 

appearance 

Start  laying  early 

High  persistency 

From  well-bred,  high  egg  produc¬ 
ing  stock  on  both  sides  of  mating 


FOR  MEAT: 


Quick,  economical  weight  gains 

Great  for  broilers,  fryers  and 
roasters 

Well -suited  for  capons  and  capon  - 
ettes 

Superior  fleshing  ...  a  highly  de¬ 
sirable  carcass 
Excellent  vigor  and  livability 


our  new  FREE  catalog 
.  .  .  it’s  yours  for  the 
asking. 


HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY,  INC.  Box  60,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Well  Bred  from  Well  Breeders 


So,  if  you  want  a  great  producer  of  either  meat  or  eggs  ...  a 
bird  that  makes  big  money  in  today’s  market,  investigate  Silver 
Hallcross  NOW!  See  your  Hall  dealer  today  or  write  to  us  for 
prices  and  delivery  dates. 


We  also  hatch 
chicks  from  6  Pun- 
breads  and  7  Hall¬ 
cross  ...  all  fop 
quality  chicks. 


When  you  write  advertisers  mention  The  R.  N.-Y.  and  you'll  get  a 
quick  reply  and  a  “ square  deal.”  See  guarantee  editorial  page. 


High  Egg  Production'Pays  Off! 
Famous  RICE  BROTHERS  Strain 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Available  also-proven  Rice-Babcock  Strain 
Cross.  Healthy  Chicks  plus  chalk-white 
eggs  with  top  production. 

For  Egg  Production  and  Meat  Quality 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  prices 
including  early  order  discounts  and  full 
information.- 


R.  D.  3,  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  New  York 


WHITE 
LEGHORNS 
0  Bring  in  the 
Profits " 


They  sure  will  —  they’ll  Increase  your  profits  by 
more  efficient  production.  With  Hawiey  Leghorns 
you’ll  get  MORE  eggs,  larger  eggs  —  and  at 
LOWEST  Feed  Cost  per  dozen.  Our  customers 
know  these  facts  to  be  true.  Years  of  trapnest 
and  progeny-test  breeding  assure  these  profitable 
results.  Try  some  —  see  for  yourself. 

10,000  BREEDERS 

Also  available  Red-Rock  Cross,  and  Gray-Leghorn 
(White  Egg)  Cross.  Plan  to  order  early.  Write 
today  for  FREE  descriptive  folder. 


HAWIEY  POULTRY  FABM 


"TlHte/ie.  Quality  P'tedaminatei.’1 


BOX  20, 


WARREN  HAWLEY  &  SONS 


BATAVIA,  NEW  YORK 


THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits  —  ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
H A MPSH  IRES,  BARRED  ROCKS.  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS.  CORNISH.  All  Crosses.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N,  R.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Hamps.,  Rock- 
Red  &  Red-Rock  Cross,  Special  Wk.  Broiler  Cros3. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTERNS 
HATCHERY.  R-5.  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


CHIP  Live  Poultry,  Rabbits,  Pigeons  to  No* 
1-,i***  York’s  Oldest  Poultry  House.  Bst.  188*. 

KRAKAUR  POULTRY  COMPANY.  INC. 

Dept.  20,  Liva  Peultry  Terminal,  Long  Island  City.  N.Y. 


V*  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  1,  1951 


The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 
For  Your  Friends — 


Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 

THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 

An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re- 
it  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1.00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


#oltbap  Greeting# 

A  gifr  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker" 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 

^/oar-  A^ame 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 


Name . 

R.  F.  D . 

Post  Office . 

Box . 

Name . 

R  •  R  •  D 

Box . 

Post  Office . 

Name . 

It.  F.  D . 

Box . 

Post  Office . 

YOUR  NAME . 

R.  F.  D . 

Box . 

Post  Office . 

Remember  Your  Own  Renewal ! 


THE  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 
333  West  30th  Street  New  York  1,  New  York 


Publisher’s  Desk 


Last  September  I  subscribed  for 
“Open  Road  for  Boys”  from  a  young 
lady  who  claimed  to  be  a  nurse. 
She  gave  me  a  receipt  from  the 
Progressive  Readers  Service,  but  I 
have  never  had  a  paper,  although  I 
paid  her  $4.00.  There  jjre  others  here 
who  have  not  received  their  maga¬ 
zines.  Can  you  be  of  any  help? 

Pensylvania  MR.  a.  r.  l. 

I  have  a  receipt  from  a  salesman 
of  the  Progressive  Readers  Service, 
covering  “Parents”  magazine,  which 
I  ordered  through  him.  I  have  never 
received  the  magazine,  for  which  I 
paid  $3.00.  Is  it  possible  to  regain 
my  money?  mrs.  e.  d. 

New  York 

The  Progressive  Readers  Service, 
Division  of  Trade  Periodical  Service, 
Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  has  gone 
out  of  busines  under  its  own  name. 
The  company  is  completely  defunct. 
Publishers  of  the  various  papers 
ordered  are  indignant  at  the  service 
given  them,  and  if  there  is  any  possi¬ 
ble  way  to  protect  those  who  sub¬ 
scribed,  they  will  do  so.  Another 
subscription  agent,  which  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  a  magazine  registry,  is  en¬ 
deavoring  to  clear  up  the  whole  situ¬ 
ation.  It  is  hoped  that  in  some  way 
the  publications  can  be  sent  to  those 
who  subscribed,  where  there  is  some 
definite  evidence  that  they  paid  out 
their  good  money  and  have  a  re¬ 
ceipt.  We  feel  that  it  is  a  very  laudi- 
ble  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  There  are  many  responsible 
agents  in  the  field,  but  parrotlike,  we 
must  repeat  that  it  is  necessary  to 
get  a  receipt  and  see  that  it  is  proper¬ 
ly  signed  by  the  agent. 

The  shipment  of  baby  chicks  is 
having  special  attention.  It  is  now 
stated  that  they  can  be  safely  carried 
in  air-conditioned  trucks.  It  is  known 
baby  chicks  can  live  two  and  a  half 
to  three  days  without  food  or  water 
and  with  air-conditioned  trucks  long 
distances  can  be  covered  with  good 
results.  Trucks  have  an  advantage 
over  air  shipments,  for  when  an  air¬ 
plane  lands  the  chicks  must  be  un¬ 
loaded  immediately,  but  with  air- 
conditioned  trucks  the  ventilating 
system  will  continue  to  work.  It  is  a 
better  way  to  make  long  range  ship¬ 
ments. 

We  ordered  a  tree  which  was 
damaged  in  transit  and  made  out  our 
damage  claim  as  soon  as  the  tree 
was  unwrapped.  The  express  agent 
promised  to  take  care  of  this  claim, 
but  to  date  nothing  has  been  done. 

New  York  m.  w.  b. 

A  reputable  and  experienced 
florist  shop  in  New  York  City  sent 
our  subscriber  a  potted  Ming  Tree. 
It  arrived  broken  and  badly  mangled. 
Although  the  florist  has  had  years  of 
experience  shipping  these  trees,  in¬ 
cluding  overseas  shipments,  the  ex¬ 
press  company  refused  to  make 
settlement  on  the  grounds  that  the 
tree  was  improperly  packaged.  Deal¬ 
ing  with  these  express  companies  can 
occasionally  give  the  impression  of 
battering  against  a  stone  wall. 

Joseph  L.  Brandt  and  Sidney 
Greenberg  have  been  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  in  the  solicitation  of  funds, 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  cancer 
sufferers.  They  organized  the  Cancer 
Welfare,  Inc.  on  borrowed  money 
and  circularized  the  public  by  send¬ 
ing  $1.00  bills  in  a  letter  asking  for 
a  return  of  the  dollar,  plus  a  contri¬ 
bution,  stressing  the  beneficial  work 
the  organization  was  doing  for  those 
who  were  ill.  It  is  estimated  they  re¬ 
ceived  over  $100,000  in  contributions 
but  spent  only  $7,300  on  54  cancer 
sufferers  in  a  10-month  period.  The 
individuals  who  loaned  $12,000  to 
promote  the  mail  campaign  received 
$18,000  on  their  original  investment. 
The  judge  chai'acterized  the  project 
as  “a  structure  of  deceit”  and  “tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  humanitarian  in¬ 
stincts.”  It  is  wisdom  to  check  up  on 
those  who  request  contributions. 
Make  sure  they  are  authorized 
agencies  and  organizations.  Help  is 
needed  by  many,  and  it  is  foolish  to 
waste  money  on  projects  engendered 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pockets  of  un¬ 
known,  and  often  dishonest,  promo¬ 
ters. 


The  Reliable  Furniture  Company 
of  AuSable  Forks,  Inc.,  AuSable 
Forks,  N.  Y.,  has  no  connection  with 
anyone  anywhere  and  is  an  entirely 
responsible  concern  having  been  in 
business  many  years.  We  want  to 
clear  the  record  for  them,  as  they  are 
not  involved  in  the  complaints  we 
reported  of  the  Keeseville,  N.  Y.  Re¬ 
liable  Furniture  Company  and  the 
Reliable  Furniture  Company  of 
Burlington,  Vt.,  or  Malone,  N.  Y. 
The  Keeseville  organization  was 
opened  as  a  part  of  the  Vermont 
organization,  and  there  have  been 
many  complaints  against  both  of 
them.  We  will  be  glad  to  have  any 
information  in  regard  to  these  “wild 
cat”  concerns  if  any  readers  have 
been  taken  in  by  them.  We  under¬ 
stand  they  have  either  gone  bank¬ 
rupt,  or  out  of  business,  and  we  have 
been  unable  to  locate  them.  If  they 
can  be  located,  complaint  will  be 
made  to  the  District  Attorney..  We 
are  glad  to  straighten  out  the  con¬ 
fusion  caused  by  the  similar  names. 

I  recently  received  from  the 
American  Automobile  Owner’s 
Safety  Association,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri,  an  offer  of  insurance  at  the 
rate  of  $5.00  for  six  months  or  $10 
for  a  full  year.  This  was  based  on 
my  driving  record  of  careful  safe 
driving.  I  would  like  you  to  advise 
me  as  to  the  reliability  of  this 
company.  It  is  true  that  I  have  never 
had  an  automobile  accident  in  my 
several  years  of  driving  and  they 
claimed  to  get  the  names  from  the 
files  in  our  State  Capitol.  r.  a.  r. 

Maine 

We  have  had  many  similar  in¬ 
quiries,  but  we  do  not  recommend 
the  company.  It  is  not  licensed  in 
New  York  State  and,  in  our 
opinion,  it  is  wiser  to  carry  insur¬ 
ance  in  a  company  that  is  licensed  in 
the  state  in  which  one  lives.  The 
association  represents  in  its  litera¬ 
ture  that  the  individual  addressed 
has  never  had  an  accident,  and  is  a 
safe  driver.  It  would  take  consider¬ 
able  time  and  money  to  check  all  the 
files  in  all  the  states  to  get  a  list  of 
those  who  have  not  had  accidents! 
The  main  interest  is  to  sell  a  policy 
good  for  six  months  at  a  cost  of  $5.00, 
and  longer  periods  would  cost  in 
proportion.  We  still  believe  a  policy 
in  a  company  licensed  in  one’s  state 
will  give  more  protection. 

I  want  to  thank  you  very  much  for 
your  help  in  settling  my  claim.  I  re¬ 
ceived  a  check  for  $16,  which  I  feel 
would  never  have  been  sent  without 
your  influence.  This  is  the  reason  I 
always  buy  with  confidence  from 
your  advertisers  and  advise  others  to 
do  so.  I  have  taken  The  Rural  New- 
Yorker  for  30  years,  and  I  cannot 
remember  when  •  my  father  started 
taking  it.  mrs.  l.  e./ 

New  York 

It  is  encouraging  to  have  a  pleas¬ 
ant  acknowledgement  of  the  work 
we  try  to  do  for  our  readers,  and 
we  more  than  appreciate  the  long 
time  this  particular  reader  has  had 
The  Rural  New-Yorker.  We  hear 
from  our  old  subscribers  very  often, 
and  we  are  ready  to  serve  them,  and 
the  new  ones  as  well,  if  there  is  any¬ 
thing  we  can  do  to  help  them. 

In  March  1950  we  purchased  a  fire 
extinguisher  from  a  salesman,  S.  P. 
Lewis,  Batavia,  N.  Y.  We  paid  $30 
for  it.  We  never  received  the  ex¬ 
tinguisher,  and  requests  for  a  refund 
are  ignored.  A  warrent  was  sworn 
out,  but  no  action  resulted.  Others 
who  bought  extinguishers  from  this 
agent  stopped  payment  on  their 
checks  when  the  extinguishers  were 
not  received.  Is  there  any  hope  of 
getting  a  refund  or  the  extinguisher? 

New  York  w> 

Lewis  never  replied  to  requests  for 
settlement.  He  was  an  independent 
salesman  and  was  traced  to'  Chicago, 
Ill.,  but  while  letters  addressed  to 
him  were  not  returned,  he  made  no 
attempt  to  refund  the  $30  to  our 
reader. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 
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Proper  Use  of  Caponizing 
Pellets 

Agents  of  the  Federal  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  recently  seized 
and  condemned  39,494  pounds  of 
poultry  that  had  been  improperly 
treated  with  diethylstilbestrol  ca¬ 
ponizing  pellets.  These  chickens  were 
shipped  to  the  New  York  market 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Connecticut  and  North  Carolina.  All 
of  them  contained  undissolved  stil- 
bestrol  pellets  in  edible  portions  of 
the  bird.  In  some  instances,  as  many 
as  four  pellets  were  found  in  a 
single  bird. 

In  commenting  on  the  seizures,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  offici¬ 
als  emphasized  that  the  birds  were 
condemned  because  the  pellets  had 
been  injected  too  low  in  the  neck. 
This  happened  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  directions  accompanying 
the  drug  plainly  stated  that  the 
pellets  must  be  injected  high  in  the 
neck,  in  a  part  of  the  bird  that 
would  be  sure  to  be  discarded  when 
the  head  was  removed. 

This  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
the  poultrymen  took  a  good  slice  of 
their  profits  and  gave  unfavorable 
publicity  that  might  hurt  the  mar¬ 
ket  for  caponettes.  This  type  of  meat 
chicken  has  already  received  some 
unfortunate  publicity  to  the  effect 
that  the  necks  of  caponettes  might 
cause  temporary  sterility  if  eaten  in 
sufficient  quantity  by  human  males. 
Statements  like  these  are  bound  to 
hurt  the  sales  of  caponettes,  and 
carelessness  on  the  .part  of  some 
poultrymen  who  disregard  the  di¬ 
rections  for  using  the  pellets  gives 
strength  to  such  assertions. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administra¬ 
tion  permits  the  use  of  pellets  of 
stilbestrol  for  caponizing  young 
chickens  and  for  tenderizing  old 
roosters.  These  pellets  are  about  the 
size  of  a  number  eight  shot.  They 
should  be  injected  beneath  both 
layers  of  skin  about  an  inch  back  of 
the  bird’s  comb.  The  point  of  the 
injector  should  be  moved  about 
under  the  skin  from  side  to  side 
until  an  area  is  prepared  where  the 
pellet  can  be  deposited.  Then  the 
injector  spring  should  be  pushed 
forward  and  the  pellet  deposited  in 
the  prepared  area.  Pinching  the  skin 
back  of  the  pellet  prevents  it  from 
slipping  when  the  injector  is  with¬ 
drawn. 

The  pellets  are  designed  so  that 
the  rate  of  their  absorption  is  com¬ 
parable  to  the  rate  of  utilization,  and 
at  no  time  during  the  period  of  treat¬ 
ment  do  the  tissues  contain  abnor¬ 
mal  amounts  of  the  hormone.  There¬ 
fore  the  only  way  that  it  could 
reach  the  consumer  in  harmful 
amounts  would  come  about  if  the 
pellets  had  been  injected  in  a  part 
of  the  bird  that  would  reach  the 
table  containing  actual  residues. 

It  has  been  proven  that  these 
pellets  increase  poultry  profits  by 
increasing  the  rate  of  gain  for  each 
pound  of  feed  consumed.  It  also  pro¬ 
duces  a  more  tender  and  better 
flavored  bird.  Properly  used,  they 
benefit  both  producer  and  consumer. 
Therefore,  poultrymen  must  take 
care  that  they  do  their  part  by 
following  directions  for  the  use  of 
the  pellets.  j.  r.  c. 


New  Grange  Officers 

National  Grange 

At  the  recent  85th  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Grange  in 
Atlantic  City,  Herschel  D.  Newsom 
of  Columbus,  Ohio,  was  reelected 
National  Master  for  a  two-year 
term.  Other  officers  elected  for  one- 
year  terms,  were:  Lecturer,  Edward 
F.  Holter,  Middletown,  Md.;  Steward, 
Wilton  Weydemeyer,  Fortine,  Mont.; 
Asst.  Steward,  Harold  E.  Pace, 
Muscatine,  Iowa;  Chaplain,  Franklin 
Nixon,  Vincentown,  N.  J.;  Overseer, 
Dorsey  Kirk,  Oblong,  Ill.  Harry 
Caldwell,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  Ray 
Teagarden,  LaCygne,  Kan.  were 
elected  as  members  of  the  executive 
committee. 


New  York  State  Grange 

At  the  recent  79th  anual  session  of 
the  New  York  State  Grange  in  Syra¬ 
cuse,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  Master,  Leland  D.  Smith, 
Brasher  Falls,  Franklin  County; 
Overseer,  Ralph  Young,  Endicott, 
Broome  County;  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Florence  Pickett,  Rock  City  Falls, 


Saratoga  County;  Steward,  Clarence 
Johncox,  Corfu,  Genesee  County; 
Assistant  Steward,  Russell  Curtis, 
Cazenovia,  Madison  County;  Chap¬ 
lain,  John  Rein,  Rochester,  Monroe 
County;  Treasurer,  John  Kleis,  Ham¬ 
burg,  Erie  County;  Secretary,  Harold 
M.  Stanley,  Skaneateles,  Onondaga 
County;  Gatekeeper,  Arthur  Speen- 
berg,  Hunter,  Greene  County;  Ceres, 
Lillian  Failing,  Three-Mile  Bay, 
Jefferson  County;  Pomona,  Leah 
Benjamin,  Horseheads,  Chemung 
County;  Flora,  Helen  Barden,  Penn 
Yan,  Yates  County;  and  Lady  Assis¬ 
tant  Steward,  Lillian  Niles,  Fort 
Ann,  Washington  County. 


Subscribers’  Exchange 

Rttt  of  idvartlalng  In  thli  department  SOe  par 
word,  lnelndlnc  nama  and  addraaa,  aaab  iaaar- 
tlon,  payable  In  advance.  Whan  box  number  la 
uaed,  figure  five  wordi  for  the  bos  number. 

Copy  most  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  io  advance  of  date  ol  issue. 

This  department  le  for  the  accommodation  of 
■ubacrlbers,  but  no  dlaplay  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  a  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


WOMAN:  Young,  middleaged,  refined,  housekeeper  in 
modern  country  home.  No  liquor,  tobacco.  Refer¬ 
ence.  John  Humhreys,  Penns  Grove,  N.  J. 

GENERAL  houseworker  and  cook.  Mother  and 
daughter  of  two  friends  who  would  like  to  work 
near  each  other  in  Greenwich.  Conn.  Near  center  of 
town,  .convenient  to  church,  bus  and  train.  Must  be 
clean,  neat  and  reliable.  Room  and  bath,  board  plus 
$100  per  month  each.  References  exchanged.  BOX 
6942,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MIDDLEAGED  man  wanted  to  work  on  poultry  farm 
near  Plainfield,  N.  J.  Must  be  sober,  steady,  re¬ 
liable.  Room,  board  and  salary.  Write  BOX  6936, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

COOK,  Ilouseworker,  excellent  opportunity  for  perma¬ 
nent  position  to  reliable  Christian  person  having 
good  references,  with  small  family  of  three  adults,  in 
Manhasset,  Long  Island,  no  heavy  cleaning  or  heavy 
laundry,  all  modern  appliances  own  private  pleasant 
room.  Give  full  details,  references  and  salary  re¬ 
quired  to  BOX  6938,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ANOTHER  pair  of  hands  inside  or  out.  Modern 
farm  home.  BOX  6939,  Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  for  elderly  farmer.  BOX 

6940,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS:  Married  men  preferred;  apartments  avail¬ 
able.  Must  be  able  to  milk  60  cows  three  times 
daily.  $160  per  month;  apartment  supplied.  Can  also 
make  extras.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union 
Ave..  Union,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Man  on  modern  dairy-poultry  farm,  handy 
with  tools  and  machinery.  Good  wages,  living  and 
working  conditions.  James  Lane,  Delhi  Stage, 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 


DAIRYMAN:  Modern  purebred  farm  seeking  reliable, 
experienced  dairyman.  Salary  and  bonus.  Norman 
Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN :  3,300  leghorns.  New  modern  home, 
good  salary,  working  conditions.  Bonus.  Bontecou 
Farms,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


AUTOMOBILE  mechanic  for  small  Buick  and 
Chevrolet  agency.  Blue  Cross  and  group  insurance, 
vacation  with  pay,  straight  time  no  flat  rate  also 
man  with  knowledge  of  tractors  and  farm  equip¬ 
ment  repair.  O’Neill's  Garage,  Avon,  Connecticut. 


FARMER  wanted  to  run  good-sized  peach  orchard 
with  further  expansion  possibilities.  Good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  New  modern  apartment.  Salary  and  bonus 
Sliotwell  Orchards,  R.  D.  2,  Englishtown,  N.  J 


SINGLE  men  to  work  as  driver-salesmen  on  retail 
milk  routes.  Routes  well  established  in  rapidly 
expanding  area,  excellent  opportunity  to  secure  new 
business.  Dairy  has  Well  established  reputation  for 
high  quality  milk  and  dairy  products.  Salary  based 
on  commission,  high  earnings  for  steady  workers. 
High  pressure  salesmanship  not  required.  Board 
room  and  laundry  available  on  the  farm.  (Married 
men  may  apply,  but  must  find  own  housing).  Writ* 
H.  E.  Roberts,  Mt.  Ararat  Farms,  Port  Deposit, 
Md.  In  letter  give  age,  general  experience,  at  least 
three  references  as  to  character  and  working  ability. 

SINGLE  men  to  work  in  milk  pasturizing  plant 
Modern  equipment,  good  working  conditions,  one 
day  off  each  week.  Room,  board  and  laundry  furnished 
also  some  working  clothes.  Specific  dairy  experience 
not  required.  $125  per  month  to  start,  with  salary 
increases  as  soon  as  ability  demonstrated  to  be 
satisfactory.  Write  to  H.  E.  Roberts.  Mt.  Ararat 
Farms,  Port  Deposit,  Md.  In  answer  give  age 
general  experience,  three  references  at  to  character 
and  working  ability. 

REGISTERED  nurses,  salary  $2, 484- $3,174.  Inquire 
R  G.  Wearne,  M.  D.,  Senior  Director,  Wassaie 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

HEU*  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendants! 

$2568  per  year,  less  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  R.  G.  Wearne,  Sr.  Director.  Wassalc 
State  School,  Wassalc,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  meo  $200  per 
month,  house  and  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemlngton,  N.  J.  _ 

MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day 
Steady  employment.  Also  a  few  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys), _ . 

DAIRYMEN  positions  available  at  $150  per  month 

and  full  maintenance  (no  family  quarters) ;  5-day, 
40-hoflr  week;  24  working  days  off  with  pay  yearly 
permanent  with  no  lay-off;  only  federal  withholding 
tax.  Also,  other  farm  jobs  up  to  $170  plus  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  8:30  a.  m.  to  3:00  p.  m., 
Monday  through  Friday ;  Personnel  Department,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  (near  Morris- 
town,  N.  J, ) , 

HELP  Wanted:  Single  man,  draft  exempt,  for  relief 
man  with  Guernsey  herd,  must  be  good  hand  and 
machine  milker,  good  habits.  Salary  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  ability.  Please  send  references,  full  de¬ 
tails,  first  letter.  Dunwalke  Farm,  Inc  J  T 

Christian,  Mgr.,  Far  Hills.  N,  J, _ ' 

WANTED:  Housekeeper  in  modernized  farm  home 

gentleman,  two  sons  10  and  12.  Emery  Owens 
Farmersville,  New  York. 

SINGLE  man  for  general  work  on  modern  dairy  farm 
Also  man  for  inside  bam  work  only.  Reply  P  o’ 
Box  21,  Commack,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

HELP  Wanted:  Single  man,  able  to  milk,  for  general 

dairy  farm  work.  Room  and  board  plus  good  wages 
and  working  conditions.  Oakeside  Farm,  Boonton 
New  Jersey.  8-2393-J. 

MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 
mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells 
New  York. 


COUPLE:  Man,  general' maintenance  indoors  and  out, 
good,  reliable  driver  and  handyman  wife  to  cook 
and  do  general  housework.  Country  house  eight  miles 
east  of  Albany.  Family  consists  of  two  adults,  one 
little  girl  five  years  old.  Accommodations,  large, 
pleasant  bedroom  and  bath.  BOX  6918,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


MAN:  (preferably  single)  to  care  for  small  dairy 
and  live  stock  on  institutional  farm.  Steady  em¬ 
ployment.  Salary  open.  Must  be  reliable  and  sober. 
References  requested.  BOX  6917,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


HOUSEMOTHER.  who  understands  children  and 
their  needs,  wanted  for  a  group  of  school  children 
in  training  program.  Congenial  working  conditions. 
Steady  position  for  right  person.  Board,  room  and 
good  salary.  Apply  to  Peter  Jensen,  Superintendent, 
Wyndham  Lawn  Home  for  Children,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

RELIABLE  woman  for  motherless,  refined  farm 
home:  good  home,  good  children  (two).  BOX  6921, 
Rural'  New-Yorker. 


married  man,  two  children  (girls),  seeks  light 

work  on  farm  or  estate  in  exchange  for  small  salary 
and  furnished  quarters.  Wife  part  time  if  desired. 
BOX  6925,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

MAN:  Reliable,  to  caretake  large  estate;  house  essen- 

tlal.  BOX  6923,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


wants  light 
good  typist ; 
6924,  Rural 


RETIRED  professional  man,  fifties; 

farm  work,  some  experience;  clerical, 
or  will  keep  house  for  bachelor.  BOX 
New-Yorker. 

FARM  Manager :  Experienced  with  cattle,  poultry. 

vegetables  and  field  crops.  Prefer  large  farm  with 
commercial  possibilities.  BOX  6919,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

KENNEL  man,  middleaged,  within  100  miles  of  here 
Experienced  with  bird  dogs.  References.  John  Gray. 
Port  Kent,  N.  Y.  _ 

WE  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 

tractor  men,  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency,  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE,  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FOR  Sale:  20  acre  fruit  farm,  modern  residence,  all 

improvements,  sun  porch,  fireplace,  slate  roof.  Large 
barn  with  sheds.  Also  wood  shed.  Sandy  loam  soil, 
well  drained,  located  at  Germantown,  N.  Y.  on 
Hudson  River.  Bargain  price.  BOX  6935,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

POULTRY-Dairy  farm,  central  Massachusetts.  cl~- 

parity  25,000  broilers,  5,000  hens,  large  modern 
buildings,  beautiful  colonial  house,  delightful  view. 
Settling  estate.  $28,500.  BOX  6941,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. _ 

WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property. 

or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
or  write,  to  interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W,  Werta,  Johnson  City,  New  York, 

DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms, 
businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  R.  1,  Box  81, 
Seaford,  Delaware, 

NEW  Catalog:  300  listings.  Farms,  estates,  homes. 
P.  J.  Cummings,  Realtor.  Manchester,  Vermont, 

SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farms 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland.  New  Jersey. _ 

FOR  Sale:  Old  7-room  house,  needs  repairs,  half  acre; 

$7,000;  $1,000  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 
NEW  MEXICO  cow  ranch  for  sale:  3,520  acres 
deeded  land.  State  and  Government  leases  thrown 
in,  total  12  sections;  103  acres  under  irrigation. 
Electricity,  5-room  house  lots  of  water.  If  interested 
write  J.  B.  Milbourn,  P.  O.  BOX  243,  Estancia, 
New  Mexico. _ 

MODERN  dairy  farm  for  rent  on  shares.  225  acres. 

Delaware  River  flat  land.  50  stanchions.  BOX  6933, 
Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

FARM :  108  acres :  Good  buildings,  improvements. 

22  cows,  bull,  heifers  machinery,  tractor.  $18,000 
terms.  Other  farms.  Bunnell  Farm  Agency.  Daven- 
port.  New  York.  _ _ 

WANTED:  Large  farm  or  acreage  with  substantial 
stand  of  timber,  with  stream  or  lake  site,  in 
northern  New  York  or  New  England.  Write,  Stevens, 
4301  Westfield  Ave.,  Merchantsville,  New  Jersey. 
DAIRY  Farm  bargains:  400  acre  fertile  flat  land  on 
state  road,  modern  house,  barn  for  70  cows,  two 
silos,  two  tractors,  full  line  machinery,  hay.  Price 
$20,000;  $14,000  cash.  230  acres  on  state  road, 

mostly  level,  good  house,  and  barn  for  30  cows,  trac¬ 
tor  and  machinery;  $9,500;  one-half  cash.  185 
acres  level  land,  timber,  school  bus  road,  good  house, 
bam  for  40  cows.  Only  $7,000;  all  cash.  Steiner, 
Broker,  Grand  Gorge.  N,  Y,  Telephone  5101. 

FOR  Sale:  Dairy  farm,  new  up-to-date  cow  barn,  30 
stanchions,  large  barn  for  young  stock,  10-room 
house,  improvements;  no  stock;,  $0  acres  bottom,  land. 
Selling  price  $20,000.  Terms.  C.  C.  Little,  444 
Washington  Ave.,  Kingtson,  N.  Y. 

155  ACRES:  Large  dwelling,  basement  barn,  storage 
garage,  saw  mill,  pond,  electric,  good  water ;  main 
highway;  good  location;  school  bus.  $7,000.  Alvord 
A.  Claus,  Dolgeville,  N.  Y. _ 

WANTED :  Farm!  suitable  for  growing  potatoes  in 
New  York,  Pennsylvania.  BOX  6916,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


HAVE  opening  for  single  man  on  modern  dairy 
farm.  Don't  answer  unless  you  like  to  work  with 
good  cows.  Woodacres  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  699, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

DAIRYMAN:  Single,  clean,  honest  and  sober;  handle 
milk,  make  butter  and  cottage  chese  good  wages, 
room  and  board;  excellent  living  conditions.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Ray  Allen,  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Madison  6-0468. 

SINGLE  man  on  family  operated  dairy  farm;  good 
job,  home  and  conditions.  Time  off;  other  con¬ 
siderations.  Sydney  Oxberry,  Bloomville,  N.  Y. 

OFFICE  worker  wanted:  Willing  to  teach  interested 
party  toward  advancement.  Knowledge  of  shorthand¬ 
typing  essential.  Year  round  family  country  resort. 
Write  P.  O.  Box  142,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

FARM  Manager:  Thoroughly  exerienced,-  capable  tak¬ 
ing  charge  60  cow  modern  Holstein  dairy,  Dutchess 
County.  Position  available  March  1.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  references.  BOX  6926,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

HOUSEKEEPER  for  two  adults  in  their  own  modern 
home,  no  laundry,  own  room  and  private  bath;  -refer¬ 
ences  exchanged.  State  age,  experience,  if  any,  name 
and  address  and  pay  desired.  Send  photograh  if  con¬ 
venient.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  D.  Haff,  240  Secatogue 
Lane,  Babylon,  N.  Y.  Telephone  Babylon  71. 

HOSPITAL  attendants  wanted:  Male.  Salary  $1980 
per  year.  Sick  leave.  Vacation.  Retirement  benefits. 
Apply  Superintendent,  Monson  State  Hospital, 
Palmer,  Mass. 

REGISTERED  nurse,  medical  social  program,  ambu¬ 
latory  convalescent  boys,  $175  monthly  and  mainte¬ 
nance,  45  miuntes  from  Grand  Central  Station.  Send 
full  background  to  Mrs.  Naismith,  Milbank  Home. 
Valhalla,  N.  Y. 

HOUSEKEEPER  to  take  complete  charge,  simple 
cooking,  sleep  in,  good  salary,  recent  references  re¬ 
quired,  pleasant  suburban  area,  convenient  N.  Y.  C. 
BOX  6932,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

BOOKEEPER-General  office  experience.  One  familiar 
with  the  grain  and  fertilizer  business  preferred, 
male  or  female.  Position  available  on  Long  Island. 
Write  stating  age,  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  6931,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

POSITION  in  Boston:  Girl  or  woman  for  general 

housework  and  help  with  children.  Suburb  of  Boston 
State  age,  experience,  references.  Write  BOX  6930, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

WANTED:  Position  as  housekeeper  on  big  farm.  X 
have  three  small  children,  would  like  a  place  that 
would  be  a  good  home  for  them.  BOX  6922,  Rural 
New-Yorker. 

RELIABLE  single  man  for  general  farm  work. 

Temperance,  good  home,  steady  job;  state  wages 
John  Cunningham,  168  Front  St.,  Worcester  8,  Mass. 
Telehone  3-9827. 

MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  6844,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 

r  utt  hale:  Dairy  farm,  97  acres.  All  conveniences  in 
house  and  barns.  Equipped  stock  and  tools  or  bare 
Direct  from  owner.  Ted  Schweitz,  Lyons,  N.  Y. 

WANTED  buyer  for  $20,000  farm  near  Saratoga 

_ Springs.  BOX  6920,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  By  former  vice-president  of  Link  Avi- 
ation,  Binghamton;  small  country  estate,  our  home 
for  11  years;  ideal  for  summer  home  or  year  round; 
85  acres  of  flat  land  used  for  landing  strip;  112 

acres  woods,  hills,  trails,  cleared  fields;  marvelous 
hunting  and  fishing ;  6-room  house,  two  baths ;  at¬ 
tached  10-foot  Lord  and  Burnham  greenhouse;  large 
barn,  2-car  or  more  garage,  new  workshop,  milk 

house,  attached;  two  other  white  shingled  buildings 
suitable  for  chickens  or  turkeys;  lots  and  lots  of 
equipment  including  tractor,  snow  shovel.  dirt 

scraper,  sickle  bar,  power  and  hand  mower,  boat, 
and  everything  else  for  the  tired  business  man  to 
play  and  relax  with.  Trees,  shrubs,  a  view  of  the 
Susquehanna  which  is  priceless.  Write  George  W 

Emerson,  Indian  Rocks  Beach,  Florida. 

FOR  Sale;  208  acre  farm,’  south  of  Utica  near 

Hamilton  College.  Small  bam,  8-room  houes  with 
both  hot  and  cold  running  water.  Half  of  land  is 
Good  hunting  and  fishing.  Price  $7,000. 

BOX  6934,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

POULTRY  farm  for  rent,  fully  equipped,  modern 

paved  road,  houses  5,000  layers,  modern  heated 
apartment.  60  miles  N.  Y.  C.  Schleimer,  Holmes, 
New  York. 

CONNECTICUT:  200  acre  dairy  farm.  Grade  A  milk, 
check  $1,200  a  month,  grade  stock,  good  road, 
colonial  house,  new  barn  tieup  for  40  cows.  Full 
implements,  best  of  land,  for  immediate  sale  with 
stock  $37,500.  Visit  by  appointment.  Write  -  for 
bulletin  Racine  Farm  Agency,  Dayville-Killingly. 

Connecticut. _ 

FARMS :  Country  homes,  all  kinds ;  prices.  Send 

your  wants.  I’ll  fill  them.  Edwin  Wick,  Green- 

wich.  New  York. 

WANTED :  New  York  -  New  Jersey  monthly  income 

farm ;  heavily  traveled  road ;  populous  area,  where 
kennels  permitted.  BOX  4511,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

40  ACRE  farm,  five  woodland;  7-room  house,  con¬ 

veniences.  Barn,  chicken  houses;  two  miles  from 

£ity;u  BJlrgaln«  $104?00‘  Fannie  D.  Harrington.  310 
South  State  St.,  Dover,  Delaware. 

56  ACRES  on  macadam,  at  edge  of  nice  village. 

Level  tractor  ground,  nice  4-room  bungalow  with 

hath,  stable  for  15  cows,  poultry  farm  if  one  wishes, 
°ther  buildings.  Nice  property  for 
$7,700.  Parker  s  Farm  Agency,  Greene,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


DELICIOUS  oranges  $2.95  bushel.  Not  prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


-New  ero»  extra  large  Stuarts.  10  pounds 
$4.75;  5  pounds  shelled  halves  $6.50.  Delivered, 
insured,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes, 
Grower,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. 


CHESTNUTS :  Shelled,  fine  for  dressings  or  eating 
raw.  IVa  pounds  for  $1.00,  prepaid.  Quill  Farm. 
Box  R-2,  Barclay,  Maryland. 

HONEY!  North  Country  clover!  JSst  right  for 
Christmas  gifts.  So  good  for  children!  Special 
three  pound  package  $1.30  postpaid  east  of  Missis- 
sippi.  Thousand  Blands  Apiariest  Clayton.  N.  Y. 

GOLDEN  Popcorn,  guaranteed;  4%  pounds  $1  00 

postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton,  N.  Y. 


DELICIOUS  sun-dried,  unsuiphured  tigs,  prunes 

seedless  raisins;  five  pounds  $3.25.  Natural  dates, 
five  pounds  $3.25.  Pure,  raw,  orange  blossom  honey, 
three  pounds  $1.65.  Prepaid.  Tontz  Honey  Farm 
Elsinore  22,  California. _ 

Tli??".Pip^.Ded  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color 
added.  Direct  from  grove  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One 
bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One  bushel  mixed  $4  50 
Half-bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 

Florida. 


t0  Ship-  Walsingham  Groves,  Largo,  Florida 
All  fruit  mineralized  for  health  and  good  eating’ 

?aUSels:tr  ,?rai!£ef  ,  $4i75:  miMd  *4-65:  grapefruit 
$4.50.  Half  bushels  $3.00.  All  fruit  tree  ripened. 
Express  prepaid.  Add  50  cents  for  western  zone. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  In  business  over  40  years. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

D*}1  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs. 

$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5's  clover  $7  50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus.  New  York. 


AT??J  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pound* 
Katonah"  N  YUndS  prepaid’  H’  J-  Avery, 


NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’3  finest.  Five 
?J5  ®7-38-  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 

6'5  Ib-  $680-  AU  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
a  c*over  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 

New  Y^rk°n  01  -^owlaI1^  Apiaries,  Berkshire* 

HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom.  2W  lbs 
postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud! 
Florida. 


NO.  1  pure  maple  syrup,  1951  crop,  $6.0#  gallon 

pJepa1,  third  zone).  Hard  and  soft  maple  sugar. 
Fails  P^md;y  P‘  A*  50  Maple  St.,  Hudson 


NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pail  $1.50 
postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid;  Fall  Flower 
honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand. 
Cazenovia,  New  York, _ 

TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges,  $2.50  per  bushel  tangerines.  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C. 
\  an  Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park.  Fla. 


GIVE  Famous  Indian  River  tree-ripened  fruit.  Buy 
deluxe  gift  packages  from  grower.  Contains  our 
choicest  oranges,  grapefruit,  tangerines  with  one 
pound  each  guava  jelly,  orange  marmalade,  tropical 
honey  and  paper  shell  pecans.  Holiday  wrappings  with 
your  gift  card  Deluxe  55-pound  basket  $8.50.  90- 
pound  box  $12.50.  Our  very  best  oranges,  grapefruit 
tangerines  assorted  as  specified.  Bushel  55  pounds 
$5.95  box  90  pounds  $8.95.  Express  prepaid  east  of 
Mississippi  Add  157&  West.  Ingram  Groves,  Box 
15  RN,  Rockledge,  Florida. 


OLD  fashioned  clean  clover  chunk  comb  honey:  5  lb 
$1.75;  5  lbs.  clover  $1.40.  Postpaid  4th  zone.’ 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City,  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  "case* 
kept  confidential. _ 

BOARDERS  Wanted:  Suburban  home,  heated  room- 

good  food.  Wolcott,  Conn.  BOX  6928,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


FOR  Rent:  Room  with  kitchen  privileges  $15  Six 
»„I00“.i10Use-  Vicinity  of  Callieoon,  Sullivan  County. 
$30.  BOX  6927,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CHILD'S  Boston  rocker  .antique,  restenciled  gold 
authentic  design  $18.  W.  A.  Higgins,  Route  22, 
Hillsdale,  N.  Y. 

WANTED:  Copy,  * ’European  and  Other  Race 

Origins,”  by  Herbert  Hannay.  Estelle  Fruauf 
P.  O.  Box  243,  Warwick,  New  York. _ 

HAND  Loom  rugs  30x57  $3.50  for  Christmas  only 

Isabel  Grauerholtz,  R.  D.  4,  Greensburg,  Pa.  Post 
Office  reference. 

FOR  Sale:  Removable  iron  septic  tank  form,  8  bags 
cement,  1  yard  gravel  builds  500  gallon  tank. 
Remove  form,  build  for  your  neighbors.  H.  L. 
Gaskill,  Newfane,  N.  Y. 


WANTED :  One  man  chain  •  saw ;  also  small  sized 
cement  mixer.  Give  price,  condition.  Roaring  River 
Flower  Sales,  45  E.  17th  St.,  New  York  N  Y 


HAY  for  sale:  160  tons  alfalfa-brome  and  clover- 
timothy  mixed.  String  bales.  Cut  early.  Price  at 
farm  $lo  to  $30  per  ton.  Poplar  Point  Farm.  Leo 
Gregory,  Crop  Department,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y. 
Telephone  Fayette  801. 

>7TEU>:  2 ,000  watt  A.  C.  auxiliary  plant,  portable. 
BOX  6929,  Rural  New-Yorker. 

FOR  Sale:  Farmall  A  tractor,  plows,  discs,  culti¬ 
vator,  mower,  post  hole  digger  and  No.  5  ensilage 
chopper.  A.  Kielb,  2493  Drumgoole  Blvd.,  Staten 
Island  9,  New  York. 


HOLD  IT!  YOU'RE  ASKING  FOR  TROUBLE 
BY  RUNNING  ORDINARY  TRACTOR  OILS 
MORE  THAN  60-70  HOURSI 


WARNING!  AT  100  HOURS  EVEN  SO-CALLED  "BETTER"  TRACTOR  OILS  MAY  BEGIN 
TO  BREAK  DOWN.  LONGER  RUNNING  CAN  MEAN  TROUBLE. 


does  more  for  your  money! 


U  , 


GO  AHEAD  FOR  A  FULL  150  HOURS 
OF  SAFE  WORK  WITH  YOUR  GASOLINE 
TRACTOR  WHEN  IT'S  PROTECTED  WITH  VEEDOL 
...  A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK! 


VEEDOL  SAVES  YOU  MONEY  5  WAYS 

SAVES  OIL  — by  giving  long  service  between  oil  changes  in  gasoline-fueled  tractors. 
SAVES  FUEL  — by  reducing  power  blow-by. 

SAVES  TIME— by  avoiding  breakdown  delays. 

SAVES  REPAIR  BILLS  — by  resisting  heat  and  wear. 

SAVES  YOUR  TRACTOR  — by  protecting  engine  parts. 


VfefedoS  Tractor  Oil  Ittaaim  sell  FEDERAL  TIRES  .  .  . 
For  your  possangsr  ears  . . .  trucks  .  .  .  tractors. 


TIDE  WATER 
^ASSOCIATED 
OIL  COMPANY 


New  York 


Tulsa 


San  Francisco 


150‘Hour  VEEDOL 

A  BETTER  TRACTOR  OIL  BY  THE  CLOCK 


oURN  a 


^Try  ho 
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F  one  were  able  to  make  a  list 
of  all  the  different  holidays 
celebrated  throughout  t  h  « 
world,  the  resulting  catalogue 
might  very  likely  include 
every  day  in  the  entire  year. 
Doubtless  there  are  no  peoples  on  either  side 
of  the  Iron  Curtain,  who  call  themselves 
nations,  but  have  their  own  national  holidays. 


Christmas  Eve 

The  singing  of  Christmas  carols  keeps  alive  a 
neighborly  custom  that  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
strolling  minstrels. 

We  here  at  home  have  not  only  holidays  of 
nationwide  observance  but,  in  addition,  most 
of  our  separate  States  of  the  Union  have  each 
a  special  holiday  of  their  own  to  mark  events 
of  local  significance.  Moreover,  every  race  on 
earth  celebrates  a  New  Year’s  Day  of  one 
kind  or  other. 

Nevertheless,  of  all  these  almost  countless 
festivals  on  every  continent,  there  is  one  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  supreme  in  our  thinking  and 
in  our  affections.  And  that  is  the  universal 
festival  of  Christmas  —  supreme  because  it  is 
acclaimed  by  all  divisions  of  the  Christian 
Church  throughout  Christendom. 

By  an  unfortunate  confusion  arising  in  the 
very  long  ago,  the  Eastern  or  Greek  Church 
is  the  only  division  to  keep  Christmas  on 
January  6  (our  Twelfth  Night)  instead  of  on 
the  25th  day  of  December.  Yet,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  we  may  search  the  Scriptures  with 
the  greatest  possible  care,  both  in  Prophecy 
and  in  the  New  Testament,  and  find  no  slight¬ 
est  hint  as  to  the  precise  date,  nor  even  as  to 
the  season,  of  the  year. 

Matthew  in  his  narrative  sets  the  approxi¬ 
mate  date  in  a  single  sentence:  “Now  when 
Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in  the 
days  of  Herod  the  king  ...” 

Were  this  our  only  testimony,  since  there 
was  more  than  one  Herod  who  was  King  of 
Judea,  we  might  be  astray.  But  history  records 
that  the  Herod  of  the  time  of  Christ  was 
Herod  Antipas  who,  as  tetrarch  of  Galilee, 
reigned  from  before  the  Nativity  until  after 
the  Crucifixion.  Neither  is  there  the  slight¬ 
est  hint  as  to  the  season  of  the  year.  By  long 
tradition,  however,  the  birth  of  Christ  has 
been  placed  in  December.  Milton  accepts  this 
in  his  famous  Hymn  from  “On  the  Morning  of 
Christ’s  Nativity”  writing: 

“It  was  the  winter  wild 

While  the  heaven-born  Child 

All  meanly  wrapped  in  the  rude  manger  lies. 

Christmas  has  been  a  day  so  well  beloved 
that  through  the  centuries  there  has  grown  up 
a  well  nigh  incredible  volume  of  tradition  and 
legend,  story  and  literature,  all  built  around 
the  two  very  brief  and  simple  but  lovely 
chronicles  in  the  New  Testament. 

Of  the  four  Gospels,  only  Matthew  and 
Luke  make  any  reference  to  Jesus  ancestry 
and  birth.  Matthew  says  merely  that,  when 
He  was  born,  .  .  behold,  there  came  wise 
men,  from  the  east  to  Jerusalem,  saying, 
Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews? 


for  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him.”  Surely  the  legend 
makers  have  been  busy  with  this  simple  state¬ 
ment  because  the  wise  men  are  not  given 
names  by  Matthew.  We  always  speak  of  them 
as  Melchior,  Balthasar  and  Caspar  and  we 
say  that  their  homeland  was  Persia.  Often 
they  are  called  The  Three  Kings,  or  the 
Magi.  It  is  said  that  Melchior  was  old  and 
worn  and  near  the  end,  that  Balthasar  was  in 
his  full  rich  prime,  while  Caspar  was  as  yet 
only  a  youth  who  had  caught  the  vision  and 
followed  the  gleam.  Nor  does  tradition  always 
agree  as  to  how  they  journeyed.  Longfellow 
in  his  beautiful  poem  “The  Three  Kings”, 
makes  them  come  on  horseback: 

“They  thought  the  Wise  Men  were  men  insane 

As  they  spurred  their  horses  across  the  plain 

Like  riders  in  haste,  and  who  cannot  wait.” 

Henry  Van  Dyke,  who  is  very  much  of  a 
specialist  in  Christmas  tales,  mounts  them 
on  tall,  richly  caparisoned  camels,  swaying  on 
padded  feet  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Bethlehem  as  their  riders  inquired  concern¬ 
ing  the  birthplace  of  the  Babe. 

The  account  of  the  Slaughter  of  the  Inno¬ 
cents  and  the  Flight  of  the  Holy  Family  into 
Egypt  is  found  only  in  Matthew. 

Luke’s  story  is  matchless  in  its  flawless 
simplicity.  No  word  may  be  added  or  taken 
away  without  marring  its  artless  loveliness. 
In  it  there  is  no  mention  of  wise  men,  nor  of 
Kings,  who  came  from  far  to  make  obeisance 
and  proffer  priceless  gifts.  The  only  earthly 
visitants  are  shepherds  from  the  nearby 
Judean  hillsides.  Somehow,  Luke’s  story  seems 


Christmas  Morning 

Weeks  of  work  and  secrets  are  satisfyingly  re¬ 
warded  when  the  family  open  their  gifts 
under  the  festive  tree. 


better  to  accord  with  the  birth  of  Him  who 
was  “despised  and  rejected  of  men.” 

During  the  years  that  are  behind  us  there 
have  been  written  thousands  of  stories  con¬ 
cerning  Christmas;  at  least  a  few  of  them 
have  survived  to  be  read  and  remembered 
and  loved  through  the  generations.  Perhaps 
the  most  famous  of  them  is  Charles  Dickens’ 
“A  Christmas  Carol.”  One  very  competent 
judge  has  called  it  “the  greatest  little  book  in 
the  world.”  It  is  a  tale  that  might  properly  be 
titled:  “The  Redemption  of  Old  Scrooge.” 

There  is  another  Christmas  story  written 
more  than  50  years  ago  by  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
“The  Other  Wise  Man”,  a  singularly  moving 
tale  beloved  of  a  great  company  of  Christmas- 
minded  folk.  If  its  details  have  slipped  into 
forgetfulness  for  the  moment,  you  will  recall 
that  it  is  the  fantasy  of  how  there  was  yet  a 
fourth  Wise  Man,  one  Artaban,  who  had 
planned  to  follow  the  Star  with  the  other 
three.  Because  he  halted  by  the  way  to  play 
the  Good  Samaritan,  because  he  turned  aside 
to  do  deeds  of  kindliness  and  mercy,  and  be¬ 
cause  he  spent  on  others  the  cherished  gifts 
he  had  meant  to  present  the  Babe,  he  arrived 
too  late.  Mary  and  Joseph  and  the  Child  had 


already  disappeared.  Obscure  and  humble 
folk,  they  had  left  no  trace  but  were  swal¬ 
lowed  up  in  the  seething  throng  of  pilgrims 
who  crowded  the  countryside. 

Artaban,  however,  could  never  forget  the 
Promise  or  the  Star.  All  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  over  land  and  sea,  he  followed  every 
possible  clue  in  his  efforts  to  trace  the 
Heaven-born  Child,  only  to  die  on  the 
Crucifixion  Day  without  ever  having  even  a 
glimpse  of  his  Master.  On  the  surface,  this 
story  might  well  be  called  “The  Quest  That 
Failed”;  I  think  we  shall  remember  him  as 
“Artaban  of  the  Understanding  Heart.”  Did 
he  not  succeed  better  than  his  fellow  travel¬ 
ers  who  actually  found  the  Child? 

Yes,  our  English  and  American  literature 
has  a  great  wealth  of  Christmas  tales — some 
mystical,  some  grave,  some  sparkling  and  gay. 
And,  if  the  winnowed  collection  of  Christmas 
stories  makes  a  notable  anthology,  then  the 
Season’s  hymns  and  carols  are  superb.  Some 
of  these  are  known  to  all  of  us  and  the 
echoes  of  their  first  lines  linger  and  will  al¬ 
ways  linger  in  our  hearts:  “O  little  town  of 
Bethlehem”,  “Hark!  the  herald  angels  sing”, 
“It  came  upon  the  midnight  clear”,  “There 
came  three  kings  ere  break  of  day”,  “Silent 
Night,  Holy  Night”  —  or,  in  lighter  mood: 

“God  rest  you  merry,  gentlemen, 

Let  nothing  you  dismay.” 

What  a  wonderful  heritage  we  have! 

In  past  centuries  a  great  deal  of  folk  lore 
(I  avoid  the  unpleasant  word  “superstition”) 
has  clustered  around  Christmas.  One  favorite 
tale  was  that,  on  Christmas  Eve  at  the  precise 
stroke  of  midnight,  the  cattle  in  their  stalls 
fell  on  their  knees  and  talked  one  with  the 
other  in  human  language.  Any  scoffer  was 
very  easily  answered:  “If  you’re  near  enough 
to  overhear  them,  they  won’t  talk  until  after 
you’re  gone.”  One  writer  says  that  this  belief 
lingered  in  remote  corners  of  Britain  until  a 
time  within  the  memory  of  living  men.  In  any 
case,  it  was  a  bit  of  very  innocent  fancy  which 
did  nobody  the  slightest  harm. 

How  did  it  come  to  pass  that,  while  the 
Biblical  narrative  gives  no  slightest  possible 
hint  as  to  the  season  of  the  year  when  Christ 
was  born,  our  traditions  and  our  thinking  un¬ 
hesitatingly  fix  it  as  December  25?  It  has 
long  been  conceded  that  the  Christmas  of  our 
time  is  distinctly  a  compromise  with  an 
ancient  pagan  festival.  For  unreckoned  centu¬ 
ries,  all  Northern  Europe  had  kept  a  great 
feast  at  about  the  time  of  the  winter 
solstice.  In  ancient  Britain  and  elsewhere  this 
occurred  on  December  25.  Just  as  soon  as 
their  rude  astronomical  calculation  made  it 
certain  that  the  sun  had  passed  its  greatest 
southern  declination  and  was  once  more  creep¬ 
ing  toward  the  north,  so  that  there  was  at 
least  the  promise  of  a  Summer  to  be,  they 
kept  the  (Continued  on  Page  739) 


Christmas  Night 

Now  that  the  tots  are  asleep,  Dad  reads  Charles 
Dickens’  “ A  Christmas  Carol”,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  Christmas  tale  in  the  English  language. 
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Potatoes  to  Race  Horses 

By  Ira  Scott  and  C.  Holmes  Gardiner 

ORDERVIEW  Farm  is  a  place  of 
rolling,  golden  brown  hills,  lush, 
green  pastures  and  well  cultivated 
fields  liberally  sprinkled  with  small 
patches  of  verdant  woodland. 
Harold  Birmingham,  owner  and 
manager,  has  the  reputation  of  being  an 


Boy.  This  stud,  by  Guy  Castleton,  out  of  J esse  been  broken  to  harness  for  track  proof. 
Belwin,  is  a  grandson  of  the  great  Guy  Ax- 

worthy.  Belle  Boy  was  brought  to  Maine  from  The  Feed  Problem 

Ohio  by  John  Kelly  in  1943;  he  had  set  an  With  the  question  of  breeding  stock  taken 
official  record  of  13/16  mile  in  1.42  at  Bay  care  of,  Mr.  Birmingham’s  next  problem  was 
State  Raceways  in  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  feed  for  his  animals.  He  soon  found  out  that 
and  had  won  eight  out  of  nine  starts  as  a  for  summer  pasture  a  rotation  system  was 
two-year-old.  However,  he  was  retired  from  advisable  and  he  fenced  off  100  acres  in  sepa- 
racing  by  Mr.  Birmingham  shortly  after  his  rate  plots  for  this  purpose.  These  were  sown 
purchase  as  he  desired  to  use  him  only  as  a  to  ladino  clover  mixed  with  timothy  as  he 
sire  while  he  was  still  in  his  prime.  He  has  found  this  to  be  the  best  pasture  crop  avail- 
since  proven  his  worth  with  a  record  of  18  able.  This  legume  was  found  to  be  not  only 


honest,  capable,  industrious  farmer  which  has 

.^.nJ?r!ing  fr°m  safe  in  foal  °ut  of  19  times  used  last  year-  high  in  protein  a^^^ntiaT vita^^  protein 

With  brood  mares  next  in  order,  he  began  and  mineral  content,  but  also  a  faster  growing 
a  judicious  selection  striving  always  to  get  P*ant  and  one  which  is  carried  well  above 
granddaughters  of  Guy  Axworthy  to  line  the  gr°nnd  for  animals  which  do  not  graze  too 
breed  with  Belle  Boy.  After  he  had  purchased  c^ose»  such  as  horses. 

14  mares  with  records  of  2:06  to  2:12  H.M.T.,  For  winter  feed  he  uses  a  mixture  of  ladino 
all  by  leading  sires  with  eight  of  same  being  clover  and  timothy,  about  a  50-50  percentage. 


one  type  of  farming,  potato  raising,  to  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  type,  breeding,  raising  and 
training  race  horses,  with  a  financial  gain.  So 
when  we  got  an  invitation  to  visit  Borderview 
to  see  how  he  did  it,  we  accepted  at  once. 

It  was  a  bright,  sunny  morning  in  October 


e  arrived  at  the  farm,  located  near  granddaughters  of  Guy  Axworthy,  he  next  This  is  supplemented  by  oats  and  barley  both 

the  town  of  Houlton  m  Aroostook  County,  desired  to  determine  as  soon  as  possible  what  home  grown,  as  Maine  grown  hay  and  grains 

Maine.  Mr.  Birmingham,  a  short,  stocky  fellow  breeding  might  produce  the  golden  cross, 
with  a  cheerful  disposition,  met  us  in  the  which  means  the  family  with  which  Belle  Boy 
farmyard  and  took  us  directly  to  the  horse  would  nick  the  best.  This  will  have  been  de¬ 
pastures  which  held  mostly  brood  mares  and  termined  by  the  end  of  1952  when  12  of  Belle 

foals  as  the  two  and  three  year  olds  were  Boy’s  colts  by  12  different  dams  will  have 

away  to  the  races. 

As  we  watched  and  listened,  he 
called  each  of  the  horses  by  name 
and  was  able  to  give  a  brief 
resume  of  their  parentage  and 
records.  His  rather  unique  system 
of  naming  colts,  which  consists  of 
affixing  the  title  "“Belle”  to  all 
fillies  and  “Boy”  to  all  horse  colts, 
may  have  helped  to  identify  them 
but  mostly  it  was  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Birmingham  has  a  retentive 
memory  plus  a  love  for  horses  and 
really  enjoys  working  with  them. 

In  fact  it  was  this  love  for 
horses  that  started  him  doing  the 
type  of  farming  that  he  does  to- 
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day.  Back  in  1946  the  major  part  Lady  pster  Belle,  at  left,  with  Walter  Johnson  of  Fort  Fairfield  holding  the 
of '  Borderview  Farm’s  460  acres  reins  and  Betty  Belle,  at  right,  with  Harold  Birmingham  driving. 

were  devoted  to  raising  potatoes, 

Aroostook’s  principal  crop.  But 
today,  except  for  some  80  acres 
which  will  be  decreased  each  year, 
the  farm  has  become  the  largest 
speed  nursery  in  the  State  of 
Maine,  breeding  horses  for  har¬ 
ness  sulky  racing  as  well  as  pro¬ 
viding  pasture  and  feed  for 
raising  same. 

No  More  Potatoes 

Mr.  Birmingham  saw,  even  at 
that  early  date,  the  handwriting 
on  the  wall  so  to  speak  which 
presaged  the  beginning  of  the  end 
for  the  potato  industry  on  its 
former  scale  of  grandeur.  Now, 
with  decreased  acreages,  lowered 
price  support  and  Canadian  im¬ 
portations,  this  has  just  about 
materialized.  When  faced  with  the 


are  among  the  hardest  in  the  country  which 
eliminates  the  necessity  of  importing  grain  as 
some  speed  nurseries  in  other  sections  are 
forced  to  do.  In  selecting  grain  seed,  he  uses 
certified  quality  only  and  then,  by  spraying 
with  weed  killing  chemicals,  any 
weeds  that  may  sprout  from  seed 
sown  by  the  previous  fall  winds 
are  eliminated.  This  is  important 
because  kale  and  mustard  seed,  if 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  grain, 
give  it  a  bitter  taste  and  make  it 
unpalatable  to  the  stock. 

While  some  breeders  make  a 
practise  of  feeding  a  large  amount 
of  oats  to  young  stock,  even  as 
much  as  four  to  six  quarts  to  a 
feeding,  Mr.  Birmingham  only 
feeds  what  each  horse  will  clean 
up  quickly.  His  purpose  is  not  to 
have  a  highly  conditioned  horse 
for  a  quick  sale  but  rather  a  well 
bred  proven  pacer  or  trotter,  well 
developed  and  sound  of  wind  and 
limb.  Running  water  is  available 
in  his  winter  stables  which  are 
designed  and  built  for  ease  in 
tending  stock  as  well  as  maximum 
warmth  during  the  severe  New 
England  winters. 

In  the  Stables 

>  A  rather  unique  feature  of  his 
winter  stables  is  the  sliding  gates 
on  the  box  stalls.  These  consist  of 
bars  interspersed  with  other  bars 
which  form  the  stall  front  and  are 
kept  closed  with  an  automatic 
latching  device  which  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  a  horse  to  open  accidental¬ 
ly  from  the  inside.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  prevents  the  gates  from 
being  unhooked  and  opened  by 
the  animals,  as  so  often  happens 
with  swinging  gates,  with  possible 
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decision  of  what  to  raise  in  place  a  closeup  of  Belle  Boy  with  Harold  Birmingham  holding  the  lead  rope.  This  ?  •  g®  °  e^Pment  or  even 
of  spuds,  he  chose  racing  stock  stud,  by  Guy  Castleton,  out  of  Jessie  Belwin,  is  a  grandson  of  the  great  inJury  t0  tne  animals  themselves, 
because  he  liked  racing  and  felt  breeding  stallion,  Guy  Axworthy,  2:08%.  There  are  15  such  stalls  located 

it  was  unnecessary  to  import  n — - — _ _  _  _ ,  in  the  basement  of  the  large 

85x120  foot  barn  for  extra 
warmth.  This  is  necessary  as 
oftentimes  the  brood  mares  foal  in 
midwinter  and  a  warm  dry  place 
is  a  “must.”  Hay  chutes  are  con¬ 
veniently  located  for  feeding 
loose  hay  from  the  mows  over¬ 
head  directly  into  the  stalls.  How¬ 
ever,  pressed  hay  is  being  used 
at  present  as  it  is  more  conveni¬ 
ent  to  handle.  At  the  end  of  the 
stable  runway  is  a  large  door 
leading  to  the  outside  through 
which  a  truck  can  be  backed  in 
to  take  out  manure. 

These  stalls  are  used  for  young 
stock  and  bred  mares  while  the 
stallions  and  others  are  cared  for 
in  12  box  and  eight  single  stalls 
located  on  the  first  floor.  Like 
every  good  businessman  Mr. 


was 

horses  from  Pennsylvania,  Ken¬ 
tucky  and  Indiana  when  he  could 
raise  as  good  or  better  on  Maine 
soil. 

When  we  had  returned  to  the 
house,  we  made  ourselves  com¬ 
fortable  along  side  the  big  wood 
burning  range  in  the  kitchen 
while  Mr.  Birmingham  gave  us 
the  story  of  how  he  started  and 
continued  in  his  new  venture.  “It 
has  been  my  experience  that  a 
solvent  business  is  a  sound  busi¬ 
ness,  so  I  resolved  to  keep  out  of 
debt  but  at  the  same  time  I  real¬ 
ized  that  my  first  need  was  to  get 
the  best  foundation  breeding  stock 
available  within  my  means,”  he 
began.  And  this  is  how  he  did  it. 

The  Project  is  Begun 

Since  artificial  insemination  is  — - - -  Birmingham  has  a  dace  for 

as  yet  not  practical  nor  greatly  The  main  barn  and  stables  at  Borderview  Farm,  Houlton,  Aroostook  County,  everything  and  each  item  is  kept 
practised  with  horses,  his  first  Maine,  appear  in  the  background  with  horses  and  colts  ( left  to  right):  in  its  place  conveniently  located 
need  was  a  good  stud  horse.  For  Harold  B.  Jr.,  Donna  Belle,  Vollie  Lee  held  by  Harold  Birmingham,  Bobby  so  that  tending  stock  takes  a 
this  DurDOSG  h.6  wss  able  through  *0^0  held  by  Wctltev  Johnson y  tTdinov  and  dvivcv  fvoin  Fovt  Faivfieldy  rmrnrrmrn  -Hmo  onri 

*  rv^rnwV  Mai”e’  and  Shirley  Hy  held  hV  Preston  McCarville.  Shirley  Hy  is  minimum  of  time  and  effort, 

a  foitunate  purchase  to  get  Belle  a  full  sister  to  the  horse,  Sam  Hy,  that  sold  at  public  auction  for  $10,000.  (Continued  on  Page  741) 
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TWO-CLUTCH  control 

gives  “extra-engine”  con¬ 
venience  for  all  power 
take-off  work.  Auxiliary 
hand  clutch  stops  forward 
motion  while  power  line 
remains  live.  Optional  on 
CA  (above);  standard  on 
WD  (right). 


ffllUS-CHflUMERS 

H  TRACTOR  DIVISION  •  MILWAUKEE  i,  U.  S.  A. 


This  heavy-duty  cutter,  designed  for  mowing  pasture,  stalk  cutting, 
ding  cover  crops  and  clearing  land,  is  easily  connected  to  tractor’s  power 
take-off.  Here  it  is  shown  cutting  and  shredding  heavy  brush. 


Power  spacing  and  A-C 
Quick-Hitch  Implements 
shorten  get-ready  time  to 
minutes. 
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gives  farming  a  real  boost 

Now  you  can  smile  when  the  farming  load  is  heavy  and  your  field 
work  calls  for  more  power.  Feel  the  surging  pull  in  your  CA  or 
WD  Tractor  when  Ziyeweight  traction  takes  hold !  It’s  almost  like 
having  a  neighbor’s  tractor  come  in  and  help  you  out. 

The  hydraulic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  in  the  Allis-Chalmers 
CA  and  WD  Tractors  changes  deadweight  to  Ziye weight.  Weight 
of  both  tractor  and  implement  is  automatically  shifted  to  bear 
down  on  the  drive  wheels  when  the  soil  is  stubborn  and  the  tillage 
is  tough. 

The  automatic  TRACTION  BOOSTER  reduces  fuel-wasting 
wheel  slippage  and  tire  wear.  It  enables  you  to  do  drawbar  jobs 
with  mounted  tools  that  would  normally  require  a  heavier  tractor. 

Liyeweight  traction  means  lower  costs,  better  farming,  and 
higher  yields  for  you.  Ask  your  Allis-Chalmers  dealer  to  demon¬ 
strate  this  new  principle  in  farm  power. 


POWER  SHIFT 
wheel  spacing 

Engine  power  spaces  rear 
wheels  instantly  for  any 
width  rows  or  furrows. 


Countryman’s  Journal 

There  is  something  about  living  in 
a  175  year-old  home  that  is  restful 
to  the  spirit;  provided,  of  course, 
the  house  is  in  good  condition.  Here 
at  Sunny  Acres  the  house  was  built 
in  1776.  The  living  room,  20  by  12, 
was  the  original  kitchen.  The  fire¬ 
place  takes  a  five-foot  log  and  is 
not  crowded.  The  Dutch  oven  is  40 
inches  deep,  and  the  ash  hole  below 
the  oven  is  36.  A  fire  was  built  in 
the  oven,  the  bricks  heated,  and  then 
the  ashes  were  shovelled  out  and  put 
in  the  first  hole.  The  baking  and 
cooking  were  done  in  the  Dutch 
oven. 

Here  in  this  fireplace  in  1776,  the 
women  folks  of  the  family  cooked 
stews  and  chowders  in  an  iron  pot. 
The  crane  that  is  still  here  has  pro- 
ably  held  tons  of  good  fodder  in  its 
day.  In  the  Dutch  oven  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  loaves  of  bread,  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  cakes,  puddings,  cook¬ 
ies  and  pies  have  been  baked.  In 
the  peaceful  evenings  as  I  watch  the 
gold  and  red,  steel-blue  and  russet 
flames  dance  above  the  burning  logs, 

I  think  of  the  men  and  women,  boys 
and  girls  who  gathered  in  this  spot 
in  the  year  the  Revolution  began. 
We  are  still  a  young  nation,  but  Time 
will  care  for  that.  Father  Pearson 
used  to  preach  a  good  sermon  on  tra¬ 
dition.  He  believed  that  ritual,  tra¬ 
dition  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  lessons 
of  our  nation’s  history  helped  make 
for  good  citizenship.  The  modern 
tendency  to  by-pass  American  his¬ 
tory  is  one  of  the  glaring  weak¬ 
nesses  of  progressive  education. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  my  some 
two  score  major  gardening  experi¬ 
ments  last  season  was  the  result  of 
trying  out  the  midget  sweet  corn. 
These  midgets  are  hybrids;  they 
grow  three,  four  or  five  feet  tall. 
The  ears  are  small  but  the  corn  is 
delicious.  It  is  remarkable  what 
plant  scientists  have  accomplished 
in  blending  and  selecting  the  chrom¬ 
osomes  that  determine  the  traits  of 
hybrids.  I  planted  the  Midget  White 
from  Burpee’s.  The  results  were  ex¬ 
cellent;  the  seed  was  planted  six 
inches  apart  in  the  row  and  the  rows 
were  20  inches  apart.  Even  a  small 
garden  can  now  have  sweet  corn. 

I  ran  some  20  experiments  using 
sawdust  as  a  mulch.  Sawdust 
worked  well  with  tomatoes,  straw¬ 
berries,  gladioli,  autumn  chrysan¬ 
themums,  broccoli,  cabbage,  beets, 
carrots,  lettuce,  raspberries  and  as¬ 
paragus.  Sawdust  did  not  give  good 
results  with  squashes,  muskmelons 
or  sweet  corn.  I  shall  try  using  more 
sawdust  mulches  next  season.  So  far 
as  I  can  learn,  sawdust  is  good  for 
most  crops.  I  used  two  to  three 
inches.  I  have  two  gardens  ready  for 
next  Summer’s  experiments.  One  is 
50  by  90  feet;  the  other  40  by  75. 
Last  November  I  scattered  about  one 
inch  of  sawdust  over  the  entire  sur¬ 
face.  This  will  be  cultivated  into  the 
topsoil  this  Spring.  Then  I  shall  use 
from  two  to  four  inches  for  mulch¬ 
ing  along  rows  and  around  plants. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  learn  about 
sawdust  values.  It  may  be  one  will 
need  to  scatter  five  pounds  or  more 
of  nitrate  of  soda  per  1,000  square 
feet  to  maintain  the  nitrogen  in  the 
soil.  As  sawdust  decays,  the  bac¬ 
teria  which  cause  the  decomposition 
of  the  wood  take  nitrogen  from  the 
soil.  But  a  few  pounds  of  nitrate  is 
a  small  price  for  increasing  the 
humus  in  our  soils.  There  are 
hundreds  of  big  sawdust  piles 
scattered  over  the  countryside  where 
lumbering  operations  have  been 


carried  on,  and  the  sawdust  is  usu¬ 
ally  free  for  the  getting. 

There  is  beauty  on  white  hills 
these  days.  After  a  fresh  fall  of 
snow  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the 
sun  hit  the  snowdrifts,  one  can  see 
a  color  display  unrivalled  in  any 
other  time  of  year.  It  would  be  good 
for  all  men  to  tramp  the  fields  and 
meadows,  hillside  mowings  and  ridge 
crests  on  a  bright,  sparkling  day 
when  the  winter  air  is  brittle  in  the 
nostrils.  Look  at  the  blue  and  white, 
gold  and  amber,  purple  and  russet 
in  the  sculptured  drifts  of  white. 
Study  the  rich  colors  of  the  buds 
on  shrub  and  tree  branches.  Take 
time  as  you  walk  an  open  wood¬ 
land  to  observe  the  distinctive  bark 
patterns  of  birch  and  beech,  oak 
and  maple.  There  are  those  who 
dread  the  months  of  cold  and  snow; 
some  know  not  that  beauty  is  around 
us  in  all  months  of  year.  While  Year 
begins  to  climb  upward  to  Spring 
and  Earth’s  pulse  is  slow  and  faint, 
he  who  has  faith  knows  that  after 
the  time  of  dormancy,  the  Great 
Spirit  always  sends  the  faith- 
bolstering  miracle  of  resurrection. 

New  Hampshire  h.  s.  p. 


Constructing  a  Grain  Bin 

I  would  like  some  information  on 
the  construction  of  a  grain  bin.  I’ll 
tell  you  what  I  have  in  mind  and  I 
would  like  your  honest  opinion. 

A  bin  45  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
eight  to  10  feet  high,  set  on  pipes 
driven  in  the  ground  so  as  to  raise 
the  bin  at  least  18  inches  off  the 
ground.  Two  by  fours  for  studding, 
placed  about  two  feet  apart;  lined 
with  V4  or  %  inch  mesh  wire  with 
burlap  hung  on  the  inside  so  as  to 
keep  grain  from  sifting  through. 
Would  this  be  strong  enough  or 
should  I  put  heavy  turkey  mesh  wire 
around  outside  to  reinforce  it? 

Do  you  believe  the  dimensions  are 
all  right  for  ventilation  for  com¬ 
bined  grain  —  oats,  barley  and 
wheat?  Do  you  think  the  burlap 
would  hold  any  amount  of  water 
sufficient  to  spoil  grain?  R.  F. 

Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

A  grain  bin  should  be  constructed 
much  stronger  than  most  other  farm 
buildings  since  it  must  withstand 
concentrated  pressures. 

Since  you  indicate  a  height  of 
eight  to  10  feet,  the  pressure  on  the 
foundation  may  amount  to  somewhat 
over  500  pounds  to  the  square  foot  on 
the  foundations.  Pipe  supports  might 
very  well  be  inadequate.  I  would 
recommend  concrete  piers  about  14 
inches  square.  For  a  bin  six  feet  wide 
there  should  be  one  row  of  piers  in 
the  center  in  addition  to  those  at  the 
outside,  floor  joists  of  2  x  6’s  spaced 
12  inches  center  to  center,  and  2x6 
studding  also  spaced  12  inches  center 
to  center.  The  studding  should  ex¬ 
tend  down  to  the  sill  so  that  the 
joists  can  be  spiked  to  the  sides  of 
the  studding  to  provide  a  better  tie 
to  resist  the  heavy  thrust  of  the 
grain  against  the  side  walls. 

The  floors  should  be  matched  and 
laid  up  tightly  to  hold  the  grain, 
protect  against  ground  moisture  and 
prevent  escape  of  fumigating  gases. 

Two  by  6  ties  parallel  to  the  floor 
joists,  about  bVz  to  7  feet  off  the 
floor,  well  nailed  or  bolted  to  every 
third  or  fourth  studding  will  tie  the 
upper  portions  of  the  walls  together 
against  the  outward  thrusts  of  the 
grain.  The  outside  of  the  bin  should 
be  covered  with  two  layers  of 
matched  boarding  with  a  layer  of 
asphalt  felt  between.  b.  k.  s. 
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|p/  to  Better  Berries 
r  plus  48  page  BERRY 
BOOK  &  1952  CATALOG 


Every  Berry  Grower  needs  these  two  Important  publications! 
Send  now  (a  post  card  will  do)  for  our  48  page  illus¬ 
trated  catalog  and  a  FREE  2  YEAR  SUBSCRIPTION  to 
BETTER  BERRIES.  Better  Berries  is  devoted  to  Better 
Berry  culture,  containing  timely  hints  and  tips  for 
raising  ail  kinds  of  berries. 


All  the  leading  varieties-  for  producing 
large  luscious  berries  for  pleasure  or 
profit.  Strong  healthy  plants  ...  the 
best  Quality  available. 


Fruit  Trees 

Apple,  Peach,  Pear  in  aB 
the  popular  varieties  that 
produce  luscious  fruit  and 
enhance  your  property.  Also, 
dwarf  Apple  and  Pear. 


Evergreens 

A  wide  selection  of  thi 
best  varieties  suitable  fo: 
decoration  or  group  plant¬ 
ings.  All  listed  in  Net 
'52  Catalog. 


Nut  Trees 

Every  lawn  should 
a  nut  tree,  excellent 
beauty  and  shade.  1 
large  luscious  he 
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The  Garden  Forum 


By  D.  F.  Jones 


Garden  Needs  a  Rest 

I  have  a  garden  area  which  I  have 
used  continuously  and  intensively 
for  the  past  25  years.  Consequently 
it  is  beginning  to  be  less  productive; 
in  fact,  beets  and  carrots  just  do  not 
grow,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
garden  has  had  good  applications 
of  manure  and  fertilizer.  What  do 
you  suggest  doing?  l.  w.  k. 

New  York 

A  garden  area  that  has  been  used 
continuously  for  25  years  should  be 
given  a  rest  by  seeding  to  grass  and 
clover  for  from  three  to  five  years. 
If  you  do  not  have  any  other  space 
available,  perhaps  you  can  take  out 
half  of  it  to  seed  down.  If  you  do 
go  on  with  this  area,  it  will  be 
benefited  by  applications  of  organic 
matter  in  the  form  of  fresh  stable 
manure  with  plenty  of  litter,  at 
least  a  ton  for  an  area  of  4,000  square 
feet;  you  may  not  have  been  using 
enough.  Other  materials,  equally 
valuable,  are  compost  made  from 
leaves  and  garden  refuse,  or  peat 
moss,  at  least  four  bales. 


Crops  for  Newly  Cleared  Land 

I  have  some  timbered  land  which 
has  been  newly  cleared.  What  is  best 
for  fertilizing  it  for  the  growing  of 
vegetables,  and  what  should  first  be 
grown?  Some  top  soil  has  been  re¬ 
moved,  w.  D. 

Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Newly  cleared  land  such  as  you 
describe  requires  both  lime  and 
fertilizer.  If  much  of  the  top  soil  has 
been  removed,  it  will  also  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  build  up  the  organic  .matter 
content  of  the  soil  by  adding  stable 
manure  or  other  sources  of  organic 
matter,  and  by  growing  green  ma¬ 
nure  crops.  It  takes  several  years  to 
prepare  land  of  this  kind  for  profit¬ 
able  production.  The  most  satis¬ 
factory  crops  to  grow  the  first  few 
years  are  potatoes,  com  and  lima 
beans.  As  soon  as  the  trees  and 
stumps  that  have  been  cleared  from 
the  land  are  dry  enough,  they 
should  be  burned.  These  ashes,  and 
top  soil  that  has  been  removed  with 
them,  should  be  spread  back  over  the 
land. 


To  Kill  Out  Wild  Honeysuckle 

I  have  a  field  with  a  lot  of  wild 
honeysuckle  growing  in  it,  which  I 
have  seeded  with  a  green  manure 
crop  of  rye.  When  should  the  rye  be 
plowed  under?  What  would  you 
suggest  as  an  additional  smother 
crop  for  the  honeysuckle? 

New  York  h.  a.  s. 

Your  green  manure  crop  of  rye 
should  be  plowed  under  shortly  be¬ 
fore  the  seeds  are  ripe.  To  kill  out 
the  wild  honeysuckle  which  may  still 
be  growing  in  this  field,  you  should 
grow  a  cultivated  crop  of  either 
large  type,  late  field  corn  or  sweet 
corn,  or  sunflowers,  to  act  as  a 
smother  crop.  This  field  can  then 
be  seeded  to  grass  in  the  Fall.  Before 
plowing  the  rye  under,  the  field 
should  be  fertilized  liberally  with 
either  some  form  of  nitrogen,  such 
as  sulphate  of  ammonia,  300  pounds 
per  acre,  or  a  mixed  fertilizer  high 
in  nitrogen,  in  order  to  promote  the 
decomposition  of  the  heavy  growth 
of  rye. 


Tomato  Disease  Preventives 

This  year  late  in  the  season  some¬ 
thing  went  wrong  with  my  tomatoes. 
The  vines  turned  yellow  and  the 
fruit  had  dark  spots  on  them.  I 
suppose  this  is  called  blight.  Is  there 
any  preventive?  If  so,  I  shall  greatly 
appreciate  information  concerning  it, 
in  order  to  avoid  its  occurring  again 
next  year.  j.  d.  r. 

Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Tomatoes  are  subject  to  many  dis¬ 
eases.  The  most  important  control 
for  them  is  to  grow  adapted  varieties 
on  well  fertilized  soil  so  that  the 
plants  will  make  as  healthy  a  growth 
as  possible.  Pruning  the  plants  to  a 
single  stem  and  tying  them  to  a 
stake  or  trellis  usually  keep  the 
plants  freer  from  diseases.  Spraying 
or  dusting  at  10-day  intervals  with 
either  Parzate,  Fermate  or  Dithane 
is  effective  in  helping  to  control 
tomato  diseases,  including  the 
tomato  blight  disease. 


Poultry  Manure  for  Vegetables 

How  about  using  poultry  manure 
for  vegetables?  What  rates  of  appli¬ 
cation  are  best,  and  how  should  it 
be  supplemented?  t.  s. 

Poultry  manure  is  an  excellent 
fertilizer  for  nearly  all  kinds  of 
garden  crops,  but  it  should  be  sup¬ 
plemented  by  a  fertilizer  that  is  high 
in  phosphorus  and  potash.  The  usual 
rate  of  application  is  five  to  six  tons 
per  acre,  or  five  bushels  per  1,000 
square  feet.  In  addition  to  this,  you 
can  use  to  good  advantage  about 
500  pounds  per  acre,  or  25  pounds 
per  1,000  square  feet,  of  a  5-10-10 
formula. 

Use  for  Wood  Ashes 

Would  you  kindly  tell  me  how 
wood  ashes  may  best  be  used  for  the 
garden  and  lawn?  H.  s. 

Unleached  wood  ashes  contain 
both  potash  and  lime.  Their  best  use 
is  for  crops  that  require  these  in¬ 
gredients  in  high  amounts,  such  as 
melons,  squash,  cucumbers,  onions 
and  lettuce.  They  should  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  either  stable  manure, 
poultry  manure,  or  a  good  garden 
fertilizer  such  as  the  5-10-5  formula. 
It  is  preferable  not  to  use  wooc . 
ashes  on  the  lawn  since  grass  re¬ 
quires  very  little  lime  or  potash. 

Corn  Smut  Carried  in  Soil 

What  kind  of  a  disease  is  corn 
smut  and  how  is  it  carried?  How 
does  it  germinate?  What  are  the 
black  balls  associated  with  it,  which 
form  on  the  plant?  Are  they  poison¬ 
ous?  _  MRS.  M.  S. 

Corn  smut  is  a  fungus  disease 
carried  in  the  soil.  The  spores 
germinate  and  the  fungus  enters  the 
young  seedlings.  The  black  balls  are 
the  fruiting  bodies.  They  are  not 
poisonous;  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
closely  related  to  mushrooms  and  are 
edible  before  turning  black. 

1951  Fruit  Yields  in 
New  York 

The  589,000  tons  of  six  major 
fruits  grown  in  New  York  orchards 
and  vineyards  this  season  is  eight 
per  cent  less  than  in  1950  and  four 
per  cent  less  than  in  1949.  This  marks 
the  third  season  of  abundant  fruit 
crops  as  a  whole,  with  1951  totals 
28  per  cent  above  the  10-year  aver¬ 
age. 

Apples,  with  18,095,000  bushels 
produced  this  year,  are  about  three 
per  cent  under  1950  and  10  per  cent 
less  than  the  large  crop  of  1949. 
There  were  6.934,000  bushels  in  cold 
storages  on  November  1  this  year, 
compared  with  7,811,900  on  the  same 
date  in  1950.  The  most  important  in¬ 
dividual  variety  among  these  is 
McIntosh,  of  which  3,116,000  bushels 
were  recorded  as  on  hand  in  storage 
this  year,  in  contrast  to  4,182,000 
bushels  of  the  same  variety  a  year 
ago. 

The  1,024,000  bushels  of  pears  this 
season  was  four  per  cent  less  than 
a  year  ago.  Peaches  amounted  to 
1,312,000  bushels,  28  per  cent  more 
than  last  season.  There  were  62,400 
tons  of  grapes  grown  this  year,  a  re¬ 
duction  of  40  per  cent  from  last 
year’s  exceptionally  heavy  produc¬ 
tion.  Sour  cherries  yielded  31,200 
tons,  a  record  crop  about  15  per  cent 
greater  than  last  season,  and  sweet 
cherries  were  4,400  tons,  same  as  a 
year  ago. 

While  the  proportion  of  the  fruit 
tonnage  made  up  of  each  of  the 
kinds  listed  here  varies  from  year 
to  year,  apples,  on  the  average,  ac¬ 
count  for  about  73  per  cent,  grapes 
12  per  cent,  pears  five  per  cent, 
peaches  six  per  cent  and  cherries 
four  per  cent. 

Nationally,  the  1951  apple  crop  of 
113,268,000  bushels  is  eight  per  cent 
less  than  in  1950,  15  per  cent  under 
the  large  crop  of  1949  and  only  four 
per  cent  above  the  10-year  average. 

A  sharp  reduction  from  last  season 
in  the  State  of  Washington  is  the 
most  conspicuous  decrease  among 
the  States. 


a  son’s  A 


Grzfe0wi1  GERANIUM p,an+s 

Sore  A 

SEEDS  Ilf 

It's  So  Easy— start  seeds  soon 
in  a  sunny  window.  The  plants 
you'll  grow  for  10c  would  cost 
So  to  $6  to  buy!  Wonderful  for 
house  plants,  window  boxes,  and  garden. 
Enormous  flowerheads,  gorgeous  mixed 
colors.  S  PECIAL-20  Geranium  Seeds  iOc, 
with  directions.  Send  Dime  Today! 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  CO. 

428  BURPEE  BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA  32,  PA. 


EVERGREEN  TREE  SEEDLINGS 

Transplants.  We  grow  millions.  Buy  direct.  Quality 
stock  low  as  2c.  Write  for  price  list.  SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN  NURSERIES,  Dept.  RNY.Johnstown.Pa. 


Allen’s  1952  Berry  Book  tells  best! 
varieties  for  home  and  market,, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy,] 
Write  today, 

—  W.  F.  ALIEN  COMPANY 
72  West  Evergreen  Ave.,  Salisbury,  Maryland' 


—  EVERGREEN - 

Seedlings  and  Transplants 

Write  for  Spring  1952  Price  List  and 
Planting  Guide. 

CLEARFIELD  BITUMINOUS  COAL  CORP. 
Indiana,  Indiana  Co.,  Pa. 


1 1  FERTO  •  POT  Made  of  Cow  Manure.  — . . 
.  Plant  eals  Pot.  $18  per  M  up.  Booklet  Free. 
ALLEN  COMPANY,  P1TTST0WN  16,  N.  J. 


REGISTERED  Beaver,  Ajax 
CERTIFIED  Clinton,  Mohawk 
SELECTED  Swedish  Star 


OATS 


•  Also  FULL  LINE  OF  FIELD  &  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 


Write  Dept.  R-l 
For  Prices 


Representatives  Wanted  In 
Unassigned  Territories 


One-man  Models  — 
20"  to  48"  Capacity 

—  your  wood-cutting  jobs,  the  R-P  50  Chain 

Two-man  Models-  Saw  is  the  best  farm  hand  you  can  get.  Fast-cutting, 
24  to  43  Capaaty  dependable  and  rugged,  the  R-P  50  makes  light  work 
of  cordwood  and  fencepost  cutting  and  land  clearing. 
Mail  coupon  today  for  the  full  facts  on  R-P  50's. 

- - - - ^ 

j  REED-PRENTICE  CORP.,  677  Cambridge  St. 

J  Worcester  4,  Mass,  1 

|  Please  send  me  copy  of  your  free  bulletin  describing 
R-P  50  Portable  Chain  Saws. 


State... 


Name . 


Address. . 


City 


738 
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maximum  protection  against  any  kind  of  weather: 

On  thousands  of  farms,  beef  and  dairy  cattle,  sheep 
and  hogs  are  kept  dry  and  comfortable  through 
winter  months  by  all-steel,  wind-resistant  Quonsets. 

Quonsets  offer  farm  operators  more,  though,  than 
safety  and  durability  because  they  are  multi-purpose 
buildings.  They’re  designed  for  machinery  and  grain 
storage,  as  well  as  animal  housing— engineered  to 
step  up  farm  production,  cut  time  and  drudgery  to  a 
minimum.  The  Quonset  is  a  real  working  tool — 
more  important  in  these  days  of  increased  livestock 
production  and  less  manpower  than  ever  before. 


CONTENTED  COWS  IN  SUB-ZERO 
WEATHER.  Louis  Geronime,  Rose- 
mount,  Minn.,  says:  "Despite  tem¬ 
peratures  varying  from  95°  above 
to  30°  below,  our  herd  is  always 
comfortable  in  a  Quonset.” 


SHEEP  HOUSING  PROBLEM  SOLVED. 

In  this  Quonset  24,  Charles 
Fishel  of  Belle  Fourche,  S.  D., 
sheltered  150  ewes  during  the 
icy  winter  months  and  the  lamb¬ 
ing  season. 


See  the  complete  Quonset  line  at  your 
authorized  dealer's  or  mail  coupon . 


I’m  interested  in  the  odvontages 
of  Quonsets  for - 


NAME- 


ROUTE  AND  POST  OFFICE- 
COUNTY  AND  STATE - 


( Please  Print) 


type  of  farming.  Send  me  details. 

1 - GREAT  LAKES  STEEL  CORPORATION 

Stran-Steel  Division  •  Eeorse,  Detroit  29,  Michigan 


NATIONAL  STEEL 


LiATlONAtJ 

■cSTEEL^ff 


CORPORATION 


_  t 

I 

26 

_ 1 
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The  Handy  Man 

Barnaby  Adams  came  to  me  the 
first  Spring  I  was  on  the  old  Morse 
place.  I  didn’t  need  a  hired  man  but 
there  were  several  acres  of  alder 
thicket  at  one  end  of  the  pasture 
that  I  had  hopes  of  clearing  off  so 
that  the  land  might  be  made  some 
use  of  and  I  hired  him  to  do  that 
job.  He  lasted  one  full  week  and 
three  days  of  another  and  then  he 
quit.  I  didn’t  blame  him  much;  cut¬ 
ting  in  that  tangle  of  alders  was  a 
mean  monotonous  job,  but  I  was 
amused  at  his  reason  for  going. 

He  drew  the  money  he  had  com¬ 
ing  to  him  and  then  said,  “You  see, 
Mr.  Mead,  much  as  I’d  like  to  work 
for  you,  I  just  can’t  afford  to.  Up  to 
Westwood,  that’s  the  summer  resort, 
they  are  paying  $7.00  a  cord  for 
cutting  wood.  I  can  cut  a  cord,  or  a 
cord  and  a  half  any  day,  so  you  see, 
.don’t  you,  it  figures  up.” 

Sure  it  figured  up  but  it  never 
would  for  Barnaby,  not  the  way  he 
worked.  Down  in  my  alder  thicket 


he  would  chop  away,  lively  as  any 
for  a  half  hour,  then  he  would  find 
a  spot  in  the  sun,  light  up  that  old 
cob  pipe  of  his  and.  set  there,  dream¬ 
ing  and  smoking,  maybe  for  an  hour 
at  a  time.  Or  he  would  work  along 
right  smart  for  a  half  day,  then  dis¬ 
appear  to  wander  around  the  woods 
or  go  fishing.  It  was  the  way  he  had 
always  worked  and  everybody  knew 
it  and  paid  him  accordingly.  Occa¬ 
sionally  some  one  that  didn’t  know 
Barnaby  would  hire  him  for  some 
job  but  it  would  be  a  rare  occasion 
if  the  new  association  lasted  one 
full  day.  They  would  catch  Barnaby 
at  his  dreaming  on  the  south  side  of 
some  barn  or  shed  or  garden  patch 
and  want  to  know  what  went  on. 
When  that  happened,  Barnaby  al¬ 
ways  stuck  his  old  pipe  about  three 
inches  from  his  questioner’s  face  and 
said  tightly,  “Mister,  I  guess  you  and 
I  just  don’t  see  eye  to  eye  on  things.” 
Then  he  would  stalk  off,  all  injured 
dignity  and  flapping  old  clothes, 
with  his  pipe  going  like  a  fire  engine 
and  his  little  handful  of  white  chin 
whiskers  leading  him  down  the 
road. 

It  took  some  time  to  find  out  what 
happened  up  at  Westwood  that 
Summer  but  from  one  and  another 
I  finally  got  most  of  the  story. 
Barnaby  got  the  job  cutting  wood 
all  right  and  a  shack  to  live  in  on  .the 
Westwood’s  thousand  acre  woodlot 
across  Mill  Stream  from  the  big 
summer  hotel.  The  first  day  he  cut  a 
cord  of  wood  and  the  second  day  a 
cord  and  a  half.  Then,  having  shown 
the  world  that  he  was  a  fairly 
competent  workman,  he  went  right 
back  to  his  old  habits.  After  that  he 
cut  just  enough  wood  so  that  he 
could  buy  what  bread,  bacon  and 
potatoes  he  wanted  and  perhaps  an 
occasional  bottle  of  beer.  Somedays 
he  put  up  half  a  cord  but  many  days 
he  just  sat  beside  his  shack  smok¬ 
ing  and  dreaming  or  perhaps  off 
wandering  around  the  woods.  It 
didn’t  matter  much  anyway;  he 
wasn’t  doing  anybody  any  harm  and 
the  local  manager  for  the  Westwood 
corporation  let  him  stay  on  and 
putter  around  to  suit  himself. 

Along  in  July  the  hotel  began  to 
fill  up  for  the  Summer  and  we  be¬ 
gan  to  have  some  rather  hot  days; 
about  as  hot  as  it  ever  gets  up  here 
in  the  high  country.  It  was  really 
too  hot  to  chop  wood  with  any  com¬ 
fort,  but  Barnaby  had  been  laying 
off  kind  of  steady  and  his  groceries 
were  getting  low.  One  morning  (it 
turned  out  to  be  the  hottest  day  of 
the  Summer)  he  started  out  full  of 
good  intentions  to  make  up  for  lost 
time:  that  day  he  really  kept  at  it 
and  towards  noon  had  about  a  cord 
piled  up.  But  flies  kept  pestering 
him,  his  clothes  were  soaked  with 
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sweat  and,  when  he  stopped  a 
minute  to  catch  his  breath,  he  re¬ 
membered  that  it  was  about  a  year 
since  he  had  had  a  good  bath — well, 
to  be  honest,  any  kind  of  a  bath.  So 
he  hid  his  axe  in  the  woodpile  and 
started  for  Mill  Stream. 

Once  there,  it  didn’t  take  him  long 
to  get  his  old  pants  and  shirt  off  and, 
as  soon  as  the  old  pipe  was  going 
good,  he  stepped  carefully  out  into 
the  water.  After  a  while  he  was  out 
in  midstream,  in  about  up  to  his 
knees,  and  cuffing  a  little  water  up 
against  himself  but  being  mighty 
careful  of  it.  He  was  still  taking  big 
puffs  on  the  pipe  and  little  slaps  at 
the  water,  when  he  heard  a  splash 
behind  him.  He  whirled  around,  and 
there  was  a  good  sized  black  bear 
making  right  at  him  just  as  though 
it  meant  business. 

Now  Barnaby  is  peculiar  and  a 
shade  lazy,  if  that  is  what  you  call 
it,  but  he  is  still  a  man  who  can 
move  when  it’s  necessary.  In  some¬ 
thing  less  than  the  time  it  takes  for 
an  atomic  explosion,  he  decided  this 
was  one  of  the  times  to  move.  With 
a  firm  grip  on  the  old  pipe  he  ex¬ 
ploded  out  of  the  stream,  through  a 
fringe  of  brush  along  its  far  edge, 
and  on  to  the  hotel  lawn. 

Naturally,  at  first,  Barnaby  was 
just  reasonably  scared.  But  when  he 
saw  the  lawn  was  densely  populated 
with  all  kinds  of  male  and  female 
city  folks,  he  really  was  panic- 
stricken.  He  wanted  desperately  to 
head  back  to  the  brush,  yet  the 
merest  glance  over  his  shoulder 
showed  the  bear  was  gaining — all  he 
could  do  was  to  put  on  a  burst  of 
speed  and  keep  going. 

Some  of  the  old  maids  turned  a 
curious  shade  of  red  and  some  of  the 
young  ones  began  to  giggle  hysteri¬ 
cally,  but  there  is  no  record  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  any  of  them  did  anything 
but  go  on  looking.  The  men,  of 
course,  reacted  differently.  One 
smart  aleck  yelled  to  Barnaby  to 
keep  the  pipe  going,  and  a  slightly 
sinister  looking  character  began 
placing  bets  on  the  bear.  All  Barna¬ 
by  could  do  was  keep  moving  and  he 
did  that  well.  He  turned  around  the 
east  end  of  the  hotel  under  full 
steam  and  made  some  kind  of  a 
record  passing  through  the  canna 
bed  that  set  off  the  front  of  the 
establishment.  Once  past  the  west 
end,  it  was  just  a  few  leaps  and 
jumps  down  to  the  brook  again. 
When  Barnaby  looked  back  from  the 
other  side,  the  bear  had  dropped  out 
of  the  race. 

That  evening,  while  he  was  setting 
outside  his  shack,  still  with  the  old 
pipe  going  strong,  the  hotel  manager 
showed  up.  Barnaby  didn’t  know 
just  what  was  coming  but  he  wasn’t 
going  to  run  either.  So  he  just  sat 
there  and  kept  puffing  and  waiting 
for  the  manager  to  blow  up  or  what¬ 
ever. 

The  manager  found  it  a  little  diffi- 
cut  to  get  started.  He  said:  “Mister 
Adams  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  that  is  .  .  . 
uh  .  .  .  Barnaby,  you  know,  what 
you  did  today  gave  my  guests 
the  biggest  thrill  they’ve  had  up  here 
in  10  seasons.  What  we  want  ycu  to 
do  is  .  .  .  uh  .  .  .  that  is  ... 
well,  what  we  want  is  for  you  to  pull 
the  same  stunt,  say  three  times  a 
week.  Pay  you  well,  of  course,  say 
.  .  .  uh  .  .  .  well,  say  $25  each 
time.  And  the  bear — that’s  no  trouble 
at  all,  really,  ha!  ha!  Just  a  tame 
bear,  you  know,  wanted  you  to  give 
him  some  candy.” 

Barnaby  let  out  a  cloud  of  smoke, 
got  to  his  feet  and  bent  forward  till 
the  old  pipe  was  about  three  inches 
from  the  manager’s  nose.  Then  he 
said:  “Mister,  I  guess  you  and  I  just 
don’t  see  eye  to  eye  on  things.  Run¬ 
ning  like  I  was  today  there,  with  that 
bear  licking  his  chops  about  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  from  my  hams,  I 
ain’t  exactly  got  time  to  turn  around 
and  see  if  it’s  a  tame  bear.  And  by 
gosh,  some  day  it  might  not  be. 
Goodbye.” 

The  day  after  the  bear  chased 
Barnaby  around  the  hotel,  Barnaby 
came  to  me  and  wanted  his  job 
back.  He  is  out  there  now  cutting 
alders.  What  I  mean  is,  he  was  cut¬ 
ting  alders.  Right  now,  I  see  he  has 
found  a  comfortable  spot  and  he’s 
smoking  and  dreaming  just  the  same 
as  usual.  Robert  M.  Mead 

Vermont 


Paraffin  rubbed  on  the  pulley 
stiles  and  stops  of  window  frames 
will  greatly  improve  the  movement 
of  the  sash.  It  is  also  very  effective 
on  drawer  guides  or  runners. 
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Our  Christmas  Heritage 

(Continued  from  Page  734) 

Feast  of  Yule — a  festival  marked  by 
much  wassail  and  license  and  pagan 
merrymaking  and  sometimes  un¬ 
seemly  rites.  In  these  Yuletide  cele¬ 
brations,  mistletoe  had  a  large  place 
and  James  Lane  Allen  says  that  if 
its  symbolism  were  understood,  no 
sprig  of  mistletoe  would  ever  hang 
in  a  Christian  church. 

Thus  Christianity  was  hardly  well 
established  ere  missionaries,  devout 
and  zealous  men,  fared  forth,  intent 
on  winning  these  northern  heathens 
for  the  Cross.  They  found  the  wild 
people  willing  to  listen  to  the  new 
faith  but,  at  the  same  time,  quite  un¬ 
willing  to  discard  their  ancient  feast. 
So  the  good  missionaries,  tolerant  and 
understanding,  and  wise  beyond 
their  time,  made  answer  to  their  con¬ 
verts:  “Keep  your  old  festival.  Eat, 
drink  and  be  merry  as  of  yore,  only 
remember  that  no  longer  are  you 
keeping  the  Yuletide  feast  of  Odin 
and  Thor,  but  instead  you  are  cele¬ 
brating  the  birthday  of  Christ,  the 
Lord.”  So  the  old  saturnalia  of  Rome, 
and  the  Northern  feasts  for  the  first 
lengthening  of  winter  days,  were 
softened  down  to  conform  to  the 
usages  and  ideals  of  Christianity.  A 
new  Holy  Day  was  given  to  the 
earth,  and  its  medieval  designation 
was  “Christes  Masse”,  or  Mass  of 
Christ,  very  easily  changing  to  the 
present  form  of  the  word.  By  the 
fifth  century  the  Church  had  given 
its  official  approval  and  blessing 
upon  December  25  as  the  nativity  of 
our  Lord. 

A 1  most  from  the  beginning, 
Christmas  has  been  an  occasion  for 
kindliness  and  the  exchange  of 
presents  and  good  wishes.  Though 
holly,  mistletoe  and  other  greenery 
have  been  used  for  centuries,  the 
Christmas  tree  with  its  decorations 
seems  to  have  begun  among  German 
folk  and  from  there  has  been  carried 
over  the  Christian  world  within  less 
than  two  centuries.  The  Christmas 
tree  business,  now  a  commercial  in¬ 
dustry  ramifying  into  millions  of 
dollars,  is  opposed  by  some  ardent 
conservationists  who  hold  that  it  is 
contrary  to  all  approved  principles 
of  sound  forest  management.  Never¬ 
theless,  since  everybody  knows  that 
“Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,” 
it  seems  that  only  an  extra  zealous 
forester  would  deny  children  the 
customary  evergreen  tree  in  the 
livingroom  at  this  most  joyous  of 
seasons. 

Christmas  came  to  the  United 
States  along  with  our  earliest  colo¬ 
nists.  The  folk  of  Virginia  and  the 
other  southern  grants  kept  Christ¬ 
mas  with  fervor  because  they  were 
Englishmen  and,  typically  in  Eng¬ 
land,  Christmas  was  an  old  and 
familiar  and  honored  festival.  So  too, 
the  Dutch  who  came  to  the  Hudson 
Valley.  These  first  New  Yorkers  had 
but  to  bring  with  them  what  was  al¬ 
ready  an  ancient  feast  at  home. 

In  New  England  the  day  has  a 
somewhat  different  story.  The  found¬ 
ing  fathers  of  New  England,  along 
with  their  many  splendid  qualities, 
were  come-outers  and  dissenters 
against  anything  lavish  and  all  dis¬ 
play.  They  felt  that  the  pageantry 
and  joyousness  of  Christmas  savored 
too  much  of  unspiritual  devotions,  as 
well  as  of  Episcopacy  or  Rome,  and 
they  would  have  none  of  it.  This  does 
not  mean  that  they  had  no  feast  day 
of  any  kind  at  any  season:  they  had 
kept  a  sober,  perhaps  austere,  Fore¬ 
fathers  Day  for  generations  before 
Abraham  Lincoln  took  over  a  No¬ 
vember  Thursday  and  called  it 
“Thanksgiving.”  In  any  case,  within 
the  memory  of  living  men,  there 
were  many  New  England  communi¬ 
ties  where  Thanksgiving,  rather 
than  Christmas,  was  the  supreme 
festival  of  the  year.  Even  today, 
among  the  Amish  in  Pennsylvania, 
Christmas  is  a  day  of  prayer. 


cherish.  Surely  it  is  a  fine  and 
worthwhile  custom  that,  once  a  year 
at  least,  we  send  them  a  word  of 
greeting  saying  in  effect:  “I  remem¬ 
ber  you  and  think  of  you  and  hold 
you  in  esteem;  I  hope  this  happy 
season  brings  to  you  and  all  whom 
you  hold  dear  serenity  of  mind  and 
pleasant  happenings.”  This  suggested 
message  may  be  varied  in  a  hundred 
ways  to  fit  the  particular  recipient. 
The  only  stipulation  is  that  the 
greeting  be  very  intimate  and  per¬ 
sonal,  something  not  likely  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  mass  production  “senti¬ 
ments”  made  on  a  printing  press  and 
bought  by  the  million. 

Even  so,  the  whole  conception  of 
the  Christmas  season  is  heart  warm¬ 
ing.  It  is  well  that  there  should  be 
a  time  when,  as  an  old  English 
phrase  runs,  we  may  “renew  old 
tendernesses.”  It  is  well  to  proclaim, 
in  a  hardboiled  and  materialistic 
world,  that  there  are  certain  symbols 
in  life  that  are  finer  than  the  dollar 
sign.  It  is  happy  to  renew  around 
the  Christmas  board  old  loves  and 
good  memories  and  family  solidarity. 
Nor  is  it  too  much  to  say  that  the 
typical  farm  family  may  be  taken  as 
peculiarly  representative  of  that 
great  middle  class  who  know  neither 
riches  nor  poverty  and  who,  in  this 
uneasy  and  uncertain  world,  consti¬ 
tute  the  best  hope  of  our  sorely  beset 
democracy. 

So  this  Christmastide  comes  in 
once  more  across  almost  2,000  years, 
to  be  greeted  by  a  desperately  per¬ 
plexed  and,  now,  atomic  age,  in 
which  there  is  borne  an  appalling 
'burden  of  international  distrust  and 
hate.  Even  we  here  in  America, 
blessed  as  we  are  above  all  other 
peoples,  have  no  real  sense  of 
security  and  peace. 

That  greatest  of  all  blessings  will 
come  to  men  of  good  will  every¬ 
where  when  the  Christmas  spiri; 
touches  the  thinking  of  the  rulers  o:: 
the  world,  and  when  they  and  their 
followers  realize  that  the  Babe  who 
was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea  in 
the  days  of  Herod,  the  King,  has  the 
answers  to  all  the  questions  of  our 
time  if  only  we  would  give  heed. 


to  argue  that  the  Farm  Bureau 
wanted  a  study  only  within  USDA, 
but  was  afraid  to  have  farmers  in 
the  field  consulted,  lest  it  be  revealed 
that  Farm  Bureau  members  totally 
disagree  with  their  leaders. 

The  Farm  Bureau  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  liked  an  observer  at 
the  meeting,  but  the  background  of 
the  quarrel  between  their  organi¬ 
zation  and  Brannan  forced  them  to 
stay  away.  They  feared  that  send¬ 
ing  any  representative  to  a  closed 
meeting  might  be  misinterpreted  as 
backing  the  “secret”  phases  of  the 
study. 

It  was  quite  clear  that  Farm 
Bureau  opposition  had,  on  the  one 
hand,  forced  USDA  into  a  position 
of  extreme  caution  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Farm  Bureau  had 
forced  itself  into  the  same  spot.  And 
it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
National  Grange  and  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Cooperative  lead¬ 
ers  felt  they  must  also  proceed  with 
extreme  care  lest  they  also  be  swept 
into  the  waves  of  controversy.  Only 
the  church  groups  seemed  able  and 
willing  to  talk. 

McCormick  surprised  the  gather¬ 
ing  at  the  outset  with  an  incredible 
statement  to  the  effect  that  USDA, 
despite  calling  the  meeting,  had  noth¬ 
ing  to  report  as  yet.  He  said  that  the 
States  had  summarized  the  county 
reports  and  turned  them  in,  but  that 
USDA  had  not  yet  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  in  the  State  reports.  He  said 
USDA  would  check  the  State  docu¬ 
ments  carefully  to  see  that  county 
results  had  been  properly  summar¬ 
ized.  The  main  part  of  the  brief 
meeting  was  taken  up,  also  sur¬ 
prisingly,  with  the  asking  of  advice 
by  McCormick.  He  wanted  to  be 
told  what  to  do  with  the  reports, 
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The  Family  Farm  Policy  Review 
finally  got  to  national  levels,  but  the 
result  was  anti-climactic.  Subject  of 
so  much  strife  and  political  ma¬ 
neuvering  in  its  preparation  stage, 
the  Review  at  its  first  meeting  was 
declared  an  uncompleted  project  and 
extreme  caution  was  the  order  of 
the  day. 

This  is  what  actually  went  on: 

The  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Undersecretary  of  Agriculture  Clar¬ 
ence  J.  McCormick.  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  is  in  Rome  for  the  meeting  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi¬ 
zation  of  the  United  Nations. 


The  custom  of  mailing  special 
Christmas  greetings  is  relatively 
very  new  having  come  in  since  about 
1860.  It  has,  however,  grown  to  such 
proportions  that  it  creates  the  great¬ 
est  postal  bottleneck  of  the  year  and 
letter  carriers  at  least  have  a  right 
to  murmur  concerning  this  particular 
manifestation  of  what  may  chari¬ 
tably  be  regarded  as  the  Spirit  of 
Christmas. 

The  Christmas  card  at  its  best 
represents  a  splendid  idea.  There 
are  so  many  friends  whom  we  see 
only  rarely  but  whom  we  hold  in  high 
regard  and  whose  friendship  we 


McCormick  -was  extremely  cau¬ 
tious.  He  went  over  the  announced 
purposes  of  the  Review  and  defended 
it  from  its  critics.  It  was  an  attempt, 
he  said,  to  find  out  what  farmers 
think  of  Department  of  Agriculture 
programs.  USDA  wants  to  know  how 
well  it  is  serving  farmers  and  would 
like  to  improve  its  programs  if  short¬ 
comings  can  be  brought  to  light.  It 
is  not  an  attempt,  he  claims,  to  put 
over  Brannan  policies.  If  suggestions 
from  farmers  bring  forth  ideas  for 
new  programs,  he  insisted,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  would 
sponsor  these  ideas  as  its  own,  and 
would  not  attempt  to  hide  Brannan 
ideas  behind  the  mask  of  farmer- 
demand  for  the  programs. 

The  McCormick  presentation  was 
apparently  calculated  to  answer  ob¬ 
jections  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  survey.  The  Farm  Bureau, 
meanwhile,  represented  the  only  one 
of  the  original  group  which  sent  no 
observer.  This,  in  its  way,  repre¬ 
sented  a  caution  just  as  great  as  that 
exhibited  all  during  the  meeting  by 
McCormick.  Allen  Kline  had  written 
a  letter  to  Brannan  endorsing  the 
idea  of  a  review  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  policies.  The  Kline  letter 
had  been  cited  by  Brannan  as  proof 
that  he  had  no  warning  indicating 
the  powerful  Farm  Bureau  would 
later  object.  The  same  letter  was 
used  by  the  National  Farmers’  Union 


but  apparently  not  to  be  told  to  do 
with  them  what  the  Farm  Bureau 
suggests. 

The  National  Grange  through  its 
national  Master,  Herschel  Newsom, 
took  the  lead  in  insisting  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  should 
first  analyze  the  answers  to  its 
questionaire,  and  the  others  present 
followed  suit.  The  Grange,  unlike  the 
Farm  Bureau,  had  been  extremely 
careful  to  stay  aloof  from  the  con¬ 
troversy  over  the  Review  from  the 
very  beginning.  At  its  national  con¬ 
vention  recently,  it  adopted  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  the  effect  that  farm  pro¬ 
grams  should  originate  in  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  in  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  This  was  a  departure  from 
usual  Grange  arguments  against 
national  dictation  of  farm  policy  and 
other  such  things,  and  was  aimed  at 
(Continued  on  Page  740) 
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Best  corn  I  ever  raised — - 
....  .  ,  ,  7  acres  of  Hobson  320 

tilled  my  silo.  It  has  always  taken  10  acres  when 
l  have  grown  other  hybrids. "  P  Henry  Flynn 

Penn  Yen  (Yates  Co.'),  N  Y. 

In  1951  our  production  of  Robson  320  was 
increased  over  15  times.  Even  with  this  big 
increase  we  were  barely  able  to  keep  up 
with  the  increased  demand,  and  reports  from 
growers  again  bear  out  our  claim  that  we 
have  produced  a  new  field  corn  hybrid 
superior  to  any  other  hybrids  now  being 
grown  on  New  York  dairy  farms. 
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QUALITY  FLOWER,  VEGETABLE  and  FARM  SEE! 


Allen’s  1962  Berry  Book  tells  best 
varieties  for  home  and  market, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  Free  copy. 
Write  today. 
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WEEDS  Quickly  destroyed  with  kerosene  burner. 
Free  Bulletin.  SINE.  RN-2.  QUAKERTOWN,  PA. 


ANTIQUE  GRANDFATHER  or  GRAND¬ 
MOTHER  CLOCK  preferably  in  finished  light  wood 
such  as  pine  or  maple.  BOX  ESR,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
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CLEANS  CHIMNEYS  PERMANENTLY 

Stops  down  draft  and  creosote  —  prevents  furnace 
explosions.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.  This  metal  pot 
(with  character)  mailable.  For  free  booklet  address: 
aaucro  W,G”  ABINGT0N,  MASS, 
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SUNRISE  AND  SUNSET  TABLES 
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Calendar  and  Weather  chart,  m  ■■■■ 
At  any  drug  counter  now,  it’s  rKCC 
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Sturdy,  low  cost  Broadcaster 
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1952  FARMERS 
INCOME  TAX 

by  Samuel  M.  Monatf 
CPA,  N.  Y.,  Pa.,  III. 

•  Saves  Time 
and  Money 

•  Prevents 
Mistakes, 


168  Pages 
SH"  x  11" 
Heavy  Paper  Covers 


Explains  how  to  fill  in  farm  federal  income 
tax  returns,  step-by-step,  with  sample  forms 
filled  in.  Covers  special  farm  problems,  rec¬ 
ords  to  be  kept,  buying  or  selling  a  farm, 
net  operating  loss,  joint  returns  and  income 
spbtting,  farm  capital  assets,  etc.  Includes 
handy  check  lists  of  deductible  and  non¬ 
deductible  income,  expense,  and  tax  items. 
Helps  handle  1952  farm  tax  problems.  Easy 
to  use,  easy  to  understand.  Send  for  your 
copy  TODAY1 

A  COMMERCE  CLEARING  HOUSE  PUBLICATION 


CCH  Product*  Company 
214  N.  Michigan  Avo. 
Chicago  1,  Illinois 

Hush  1952  FARMERS  INCOME  TAX  for  15 
days’  free  examination.  Price  S3.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 

□  Bill  me .  Add  small  postage  and  packing  charge. 

□  I  enclose  S3.  Send  postpaid. 

Name. . . . . 


Address. 


2A08-1308 


City,  Zone  &■  State. . . . . . 

(Please  attach  coupon  when  ordering.) 
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Six  years  of  proven  serv¬ 
ice.  Built  with  reserve 
strength  and  power  to 
bring  down  hard-irozen 
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tion  assures  long  life  and 
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We  are  pioneers  in  the  barn  cleaner 
field  ana  know  the  importance  of 
building  a  unit  that  gives  you  the 
kind  of  dependable  service  you 
have  a  right  to  expect. 
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FREE  COPY 


of  our  interesting  and  informative 

SEED  CATALOG 


NEW  VARIETIES,  OLD  FAVOR¬ 
ITES,  COMPLETE  WITH  PLANT- 
ING  INSTRUCTIONS.  AND  DE- 


W AN  TED 

Shipments  of  Raw  Furs,  Deerskins, 
Hides,  Sheepskins,  Calfskins,  Wool, 
Ginseng,  Beeswax.  Prompt  cash 
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Farm  Income  Taxes 

Part  II 


III.  Cash  Basis  and  Accrual  Basis 

1.  Watch  holding  period  of  Farm 
Capital  Assets.  —  If  the  holding 
period  is  in  excess  of  six  months,  the 
gain  is  reportable  at  50  per  cent;  a 
loss  is  deductible  in  full  and  not 
subject  to  limitation  of  $1,000  per 
year. 

A.  Gain  or  loss  on  sales  of  draft , 
breeding  and  dairy  animals  held  for 
less  than  12  months  and  Farm 
Capital  Assets  and  all  other  capital 
assets  held  for  less  than  six  months. 
—  (Applies  to  individuals  and 
partnerships  only,  not  to  corpo¬ 
rations.  Note  that  partnerships  do 
not  pay  tax  on  their  returns,  but  the 
individuals  pay  on  the  basis  of  their 
interest  in  partnership  taxable  in¬ 
come.) 

1.  On  all  Farm  Capital  Assets  and 
draft,  breeding  and  dairy  animals  — 
include  land  used  in  the  operation  of 
the  farm.  —  These  gains  or  losses 
are  reported  on  Schedule  D,  Form 
1040  under  (2)  “Property  other  than 
Capital  Assets.”  Gains  are  taxed  in 
full,  but  must  be  offset  against 
similar  losses.  Losses  are  deductible 
in  full,  but  must  be  offset  against 
similar  profits. 

On  all  other  capital  assets.  — 
These  include: 

a.  Land,  buildings  and  other 
property  not  used  in  farming  or 
other  business.  Example:  Farm  pur¬ 
chased  for  speculation  and  not  for 
cultivation. 

b.  Stocks,  bonds  and  other  securi¬ 
ties,  even  if  held  for  farm  business. 

c.  Investments  of  any  kind,  ex¬ 
cept  farm  cultivated  or  any  business 
operated  by  taxpayer  which  has 
depreciable  assets. 

Gains  or  losses  on  these  assets  are 
reported  on  Schedule  D,  Form  1040 
under  (1)  “Capital  Assets”,  subtitle 
“Short-Term  Capital  Gains  and 
Losses  —  Assets  held  not  more  than 
six  months.” 

Gains  are  taxed  in  full,  but  must 
be  offset  against  similar  losses. 

Losses  must  be  offset  against 

1.  Gains  on  assets  held  for  less 
than  six  months 

and/or 

2.  Gains  on  assets  held  for  more 
than  six  months. 

If  after  offset  there  is  still  a  loss 
the  farmer  may  deduct  that  loss  to 
the  extent  of  $1,000  from  ordinary 
income.  If  his  loss  for  any  one  year 
is  in  excess  of  $1,000,  he  may  carry 
over  the  loss  for  five  years  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  end  of  that  taxable 
year  to  be  applied  against: 

a.  Net  capital  gains,  no  matter  how 
long  the  asset  was  held,  and 

b.  Any  excess  not  offset  against 
net  capital  gains  as  a  deduction  from 
ordinary  income  to  the  extent  of 
$1,000  per  year. 

B.  Gain  or  loss  on  sales  of  draft, 
breeding  and  dairy  animals  held  for 
more  than  12  months  and  Farm 
Capital  Assets  held  for  more  than 
six  months.  (Applies  to  individuals 
and  partnerships  only,  not  to  corpo¬ 
rations).  —  These  gains  and  losses 
are  reported  on  Schedule  D,  Form 
1040  as  follows: 

1.  If  the  gains  and  losses  result  in 
a  net  gain :  under  (1)  “Capital 
Assets”,  subtitle  “Long-term  Capital 
Gains  and  Losses  —  Assets  held  for 
more  than  six  months.” 

2.  If  the  gains  and  losses  result 
in  a  net  loss:  under  (2)  “Property 
other  than  Capital  Assets.” 

Gains  are  taxed : 

1.  Only  50  per  cent  of  the  gain  is 
reported  as  taxable  income,  and 

2.  The  50  per  cent  under  (1) 
above  is  only  taxed  at  a  maximum 
rate  of  50  per  cent. 

But  capital  losses,  both  long-term 
and  short-term,  must  be  deducted 
from  these  gains. 

Losses  are  deductible : 

1.  Against  gains  in  this  category, 
and 

2.  Balance,  if  any,  is  deductible  in 
full  against  ordinary  income. 


2.  Sale  of  draft,  breeding  and 
dairy  animals.  —  The  farmer  should 


[Ed.  —  This  is  the  second  install¬ 
ment  of  “Seeds  for  Tax  Planting”, 
taken  from  “1952  Farmers’  Income 
Tax”,  written  by  Samuel  M.  Monatt, 
and  published  and  copyrighted  by 
Commerce  Clearing  House,  Inc., 
Chicago,  Ill.] 


check  his  herd  before  wt, 
in  mind  that  gain  on  sale  of  such 
animals  is  considered  a  long-term 
capital  gain,  thus  reported  at  only 
50  per  cent  if  these  animals  were 
held  for  more  than  12  months. 


3.  Sale  vs.  trade-in. 

Whenever  a  farmer  is  about  to  re¬ 
place  a  Farm  Capital  Asset  he  may 
have  a  tax  saving  by  trade-in.  Con¬ 
sider  a  trade-in  if  the  adjusted  book 
value  is  less  than  the  trade-in  value. 

Consider  a  sale  if  the  adjusted 
book  value  is  more  than  the  trade- 
in  value. 

Example:  Assume  White  wishes  to 
purchase  a  new  tractor,  and  he  has 
an  old  one. 

A.  b.  c.  D. 

Sale  Trade-in  Sale  Trade-In 

Book  value  of  old 


tractor  (cost  less 


depreciation)  ....$400 
Current  sale  or 
trade-in  value  of 
old  tractor  .  300 

$  400 

300 

$  400 

500 

$  400 

600 

Excess  of  trade-in 
value  . 

$  100 

$  100 

Excess  of  book  value  $  100 

$  100 

Cost  of  new  tractor. $1000 

$1000 

$1000 

$1000 

Loss  realized  ....,.$100 

•  •  •  • 

Gain  realized  . 

$  100 

•  •  •  • 

Cost  of  new  tractor. .  $1000 

$1100 

$1000 

$  900 

(A)  and  (B)  above:  Since  losses 
are  deductible  in  full,  it  would  be 
better  to  sell  the  tractor,  rather  than 
depreciate  the  loss  on  the  trade-in 
over  the  life  of  the  new  tractor.  Cost 
of  the  new  tractor  under  (B)  is  com¬ 
puted  by  adding  the  non-recognized 
loss  on  the  trade-in  of  the  old  tractor 
to  the  cost  of  the  new  tractor  (Loss, 
$100  plus  cost,  $1,000  equals  $1,100). 

(C)  and  (D)  above:  Since  gains 
are  taxable  (even  though  only  at  50 
per  cent)  it  might  be  a  tax  saving  to 
trade-in  the  old  tractor  rather  than 
sell  it.  Cost  of  new  tractor  under  (D) 
is  computed  by  deducting  the  non- 
recognized  gain  from  the  cost  of  the 
new  tractor.  (New  tractor,  $1,000 
less  gain  on  trade-in  of  old  tractor, 

$100.)  s 

Before  deciding  on  a  trade-in 
under  (C)  and  (D)  above,  be  sure 
to  consider  that: 

1.  Gains  are  reported  only  at  50 
per  cent  while 

2.  Depreciation  is  deductible  in 
full. 

Thus,  if  the  farmer  trades  in  the 
tractor  under  (D)  above,  his  depre¬ 
ciation  over  a  10-year  life  would  be 
$90  per  year.  Whereas  if  he  sold  the 
tractor  under  (C)  above,  he  would 
report  only  $50  income,  but  have  a 
depreciation  charge  of  $100  per  year 
instead  of  $90. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  effect  a 
sale,  be  sure  that: 
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the  Review.  But  the  Grange  has  ap¬ 
plied  no  pressure  to  prevent  its 
member  units  from  cooperating  with 
the  Review  and  it  reports  that  many 
of  the  units  have  cooperated.  The 
Grange  actually  advised  its  members 
to  participate  to  the  point  of  attend¬ 
ing  meetings  and  answering  ques¬ 
tions  so  that  the  Grange  point  of 
view  could  be  represented  in  the 
results,  but  the  members  were 
warned  not  to  answer  questions  on 
things  they  do  not  understand. 

The  meeting  ended  with  the 
group  “authorizing”  USDA  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  factual  summary  of  answers 
received  for  consideration  at  a  later 
meeting,  no  date  for  which  has  been 
set.  The  group  seemed  not  too  op¬ 
posed  to  a  suggestion  from 
McCormick  that  USDA,  itself,  form 
a  group  from  within  its  ranks  to 
study  what  changes  the  Department 
could  make  in  line  with  farmer- 
preferences  as  expressed  in  the  Re¬ 
view,  and  within  the  framework  of 
present  laws. 

It  seemed  also  tentatively  to  ap¬ 
prove  appointment  of  a  non¬ 
governmental  group,  presumably  to 
have  about  the  same  farm  organi¬ 
zation  and  church  group  members  as 
the  present,  to  study  any  Review 
suggestions  which  might  need  new 
authority  from  Congress;  as  well  as 
to  study  such  changes  as  might  be 
permitted  by  present  law.  But  the 
only  action  taken  was  the  unneces¬ 
sary  authorization  for  USDA  to  study 
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a.  He  renders  a  bill  for  the  trac¬ 
tor  sold; 

b.  He  receives  payment  for  the 
bill  rendered; 

c.  He  receives  a  bill  for  the  trac¬ 
tor  purchased; 

d.  He  pays  for  the  tractor  pur¬ 
chased  in  full. 

Unless  he  follows  all  the  four 
steps  he  may  find  that  the  Collector 
will  decide  that  he  had  a  trade-in 
rather  than  a  sale. 

Thus,  under  Example  (C)  above, 
follow  these  four  steps: 

a.  Render  bill  for  $500; 

b.  Receive  payment  of  $500  and 
deposit  it; 

c.  Receive  bill  for  $1,000; 

d.  Pay  $1,000. 

Don’t  just  render  and  receive  bill 
and  then  make  out  a  check  of  $500 
to  pay  for  the  net  transactions. 

If  the  farmer  wishes  to  effect  a 
trade-in  be  sure  that: 

a.  The  invoice  he  receives  for  the 
new  tractor  shows  the  trade-in  of 
the  old  tractor  and  the  difference  of 
the  balance  due; 

b.  He  pays  only  the  difference. 


4.  Obtain  full  deduction  for  re¬ 
pairs.  — 

1.  Repairs  are  fully  deductible  and 
improvements  must  be  capitalized. 

2.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distin¬ 
guish  between  repairs  and  improve¬ 
ments. 

It  is  good  tax  practice  to  get  the 
invoices  clearly  marked  by  the  per¬ 
sons  rendering  them,  so  that  one  can 
distinguish  between  the  repair  and 
the  improvement.  This  helps  to  con¬ 
vince  the  examiner  in  case  of  dis¬ 
pute  and  will  also  help  the  person 
rendering  the  bill  to  give  testimony, 
if  required,  in  the  disputed  item. 

Example:  A  carpenter  will  usually 
render  an  invoice  as  follows: 

To  install  door  and  stall  in  barn: 


Lumber  .  xxx 

Labor  .  xxx 

Total  .  xxx 


If  the  above  was  a  repair  he  will 
know  it  and  will  mark  his  invoice,  if 
asked,  as  follows: 

To  repair  door  and  stall  in  barn 
by  removing  parts  broken  off  and 
replacing  same: 


Lumber  .  xxx 

Labor  .  xxx 

Total  .  xxx 


If  he  improved  the  property  by 
installing  extra  doors  and  by  build¬ 
ing  a  new  stall,  ask  him  to  mark  the 
invoice  to  that  effect.  If  he  repaired 
the  door  and  installed  a  new  stall, 
request  him  to  render  two  invoices, 
one  for  the  repair  and  one  for  the 
improvement. 

(To  be  Continued) 


the  answers  to  its  questionnaire, 
which  it  could  and  would  have  done 
in  any  case. 

The  meeting  was  a  complete  dis¬ 
appointment  to  all  concerned,  and 
really  demonstrated  only  how  thor¬ 
oughly  the  controversy  over  the 
Review  has  resulted  in  fear  of  going 
too  far  too  fast  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned. 

The  Farm  Bureau  is  now  clearly 
afraid  to  take  any  part,  despite  the 
fact  that  it  would  ordinarly  want 
at  least  to  observe  and  preferably  to 
aid  in  guiding  actions  which  will 
affect  all  its  members.  Since  some 
of  these  actions  can  be  taken  with¬ 
out  consulting  Congress,  the  Farm 
Bureau  absence  becomes  critical. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
scared  stiff  by  charges  that  it  actu¬ 
ally  wants  only  to  push  Brannan 
policies  and  apparently  intends  to  be 
extremely  careful  to  let  the  outside 
groups,  chiefly  the  farm  organi¬ 
zations,  call  the  tune  from  here  on 
in. 

The  Grange  will  be  very  careful  to 
remain  aloof  from  all  controversial 
phases,  and  will  merely  _ad vise  in  a 
passive  sort  of  way.  This  also  rough¬ 
ly  describes  the  position  of  the 
National  Council  of  Farmer  Co¬ 
operatives. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  Brannan  have  not 
fought  each  other  so  hard  that  the 
Family  Farm  Policy  Review  might 
sink  through  lack  of  anybody  daring 
enough  to  row  in  one  direction  or 
another.  Harry  Lando 
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News  from  New  Jersey 


The  second  annual  fall  sale  of  the 
State  Holstein  Association  which  was 
held  recently  at  the  Flemington  Fair 
Grounds,  was  probably  the  best  sale 
held  by  the  association  over  a  period 
of  years.  The  association  has  held 
annual  spring  sales  at  the  Trenton 
Fair  Grounds  for  several  years  and 
last  year  a  fall  sale.  Not  only  was 
the  average  price  of  $592  for  55  head 
sold  higher  than  prior  sales,  but  the 
quality  was  exceptionally  good  and 
the  interest  in  the  sale  by  buyers 
was  good.  The  highest  priced  ani¬ 
mal  in  the  sale,  sold  for  $1,225,  was 
a  senior  three-year  old  female 
freshening  with  her  second  calf 
early  in  December,  consigned  by 
Essex  County  Overbrook  Hospital  of 
Cedar  Grove.  The  purchaser  was 
Henry  Young,  Jr.  of  Rocky  Hill, 
Somerset  County.  Another  good  sale 
was  a  two-year  old  heifer  which  had 
freshened  four  days  before  the  sale. 
This  animal  was  consigned  by 
Nicholas  Kelly  of  Annandale  and 
was  knocked  off  for  $825.  Her  four- 
day  old  heifer  calf  by  her  side  sold 
for  $215,  or  a  total  of  $1,040  for  the 
pair.  Both  the  high  priced  animals 
mentioned  above  were  granddaugh¬ 
ters  of  Dunloggen  Design,  an  out¬ 
standing  herd  sire  of  the  breed. 
Peter  Reed  of  Whitehouse  Station 
was  the  biggest  consignor  in  the  sale 
dispersing  16  of  his  animals  at  an 
average  price  of  $511.  The  offerings 
included  one  yearling  bull  and  four 
bred  heifers. 


The  300  dairymen  who  attended 
the  recent  annual  meeting  of  Unit 
No.  1  of  the  Artificial  Breeding  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  North  Hunterdon  Re¬ 
gional  High  School  near  Annandale 
were  told  by  Victor  A.  Rice,  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  the 
University  of  Massachusetts,  how  to 
breed  better  cattle.  His  answer  was 
stated  very  simply.  The  way  to  breed 
better  cows  is  by  mating  the  best 
cows  to  the  best  bulls.  There  are 
only  a  few  of  the  exceptionally  good 
bulls,  and  artificial  breeding  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  average 
dairyman  to  use  this  type  of  bull. 
The  job  of  the  bull  selection  com¬ 
mittee,  however,  according  to  Dr 
Rice,  is  getting  more  difficult  as  herd 
averages  improve.  The  dairyman’s 
primary  responsibility  is  selecting 
the  best  cows  from,  which  to  raise 
calves,  which  means  not  only  know¬ 
ing  the  individual  cows  but  knowing 
the  herd  by  families.  In  picking  the 
cow  families,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  complete  set  of  DHIA  records.  The 
audience  was  shown  how  to  study 
families  and  urged  to  use  records  of 
dam,  daughters  and  sisters  in  pro- 


Potatoes  to  Race  Horses 

(Continued  from  Page  735) 

On  the  Track 

With  so  much  to  do,  time  is  at  a 
premium  at  Borderview  Farm  where 
the  horses  are  also  trained  for  the 
track.  For  this  purpose  a  regulation 
half-mile  dirt  track  has  been  laid  out 
back  of  the  barn,  ironically  enough 
on  the  exact  spot  of  ground  that 
raised  the  first  carload  ol  potatoes 
ever  shipped  out  of  the  county.  Be¬ 
fore  being  taken  on  the  track,  each 
horse  is  ground  broken;  that  is,  they 
are  driven  around  the  yard  with  only 
a  harness  on  until  they  learn  the 
commands  to  start  and  stop  and  get 
used  to  the  bit  and  harness.  Next 
they  are  hitched  into  a  racing  sulky 
and  driven  around  the  track. 

At  this  point  in  their  training  each 
horse  will  automatically  choose  its 
own  gait  whether  pacer  or  trotter 
and  afterward  is  encouraged  in  that 
gait.  On  the  other  hand,  some  horses 
are  double  gaited  and  are  equally 
proficient  at  either,  which  is  all  to 
the  good.  After  each  trial  run  the 
horse  in  use  is  given  a  rub  down 
and  cooled  thoroughly  before  being 
fed  or  watered. 

After  this  training  period  they  are 
ready  for  actual  racing.  It  is  the 
practise  at  Borderview  to  race  each 
horse  at  least  one  season  if  possible 
before  offering  it  for  sale.  This  gives 
the  horse  a  chance  to  establish  a 
record,  which  not  only  adds  to  the 
selling  price  of  the  animal  but  also 
brings  in  a  small  amount  of  ad¬ 
ditional  revenue  in  the  form  of 
purses  won.  It  likewise  eliminates 
the  possibility  of  selling  an  inferior 
performer,  since  the  repeat  sales  de¬ 
pend  in  large  measure  on  favorable 


perly  appraising  the  individuals  in 
the  herd.  The  guest  speaker’s  re¬ 
marks  were  supplemented  by  an 
illustrated  presentation  by  E.  J. 
Perry,  State  Dairy  Specialist,  who 
showed  how  the  sire  committees  se¬ 
lect  bulls,  using  type  and  records  of 
production  on  daughters  and  other 
close  relatives. 


Eleven  boys  and  girls  who  are 
State  winners  in  National  4-H  Club 
Awards  Program  represented  the 
Garden  State  at  the  National  4-H 
Club  Congress  in  Chicago  on  Novem-. 
ber  25  to  29.  These  winners,  selected 
on  the  basis  of  records  of  good  work 
in  a  particular  project,  a  well- 
rounded  interest  in  a  general  4-H 
program  and  qualities  of  leadership, 
are:  Lois  Heyl  of  New  Brunswick, 
girls’  record  winner;  Donald  Mac- 
Kenzie,  Plainsboro,  gardening;  Rose 
Paulus,  Elwood,  Atlantic  Co.,  leader¬ 
ship;  Robert  V.  Armstrong,  Augusta,. 
Sussex  Co.,  dairy  achievement; 
Kenneth  Hose,  Ste warts ville,  Warren 
Co.,  field  crops;  Barbara  Coles,  Mill- 
town,  Middlesex  Co.,  food  prepara¬ 
tion;  John  Insley  Roy,  Andover, 
Sussex  Co.,  achievement;  'Carol  J. 
Cahill,  Lincoln  Park,  Morris  Co., 
dress  revue  winner;  Clarence  Hull- 
fish,  Plainsboro,  Middlesex  Co.,  poul¬ 
try  winner;  John  Demarest,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  Sussex  Co.,  tractor  mainte¬ 
nance;  and  Patricia  Lewis,  Trenton, 
clothing  winner. 


Three  members  of  the  Hunterdon 
County  Poultry  Association  were 
honored  with  certificates  of  recog¬ 
nition  by  the  poultry  association  at 
its  bi-monthly  meeting  at  the 
Flemington  Auction  last  month.  The 
Association  has  been  awarding  certi¬ 
ficates  regulary  each  year  to  its 
members  who  made  outstanding 
records  of  performance  with  entries 
in  the  egg  laying  contests  of  the 
State  during  the  past  year.  Those 
who  were  honored  at  the  last  meet¬ 
ing  were  Henry  O.  Desnos,  Jr.,  of 
Flemington,  Lamar  W.  Sexton  of 
Whitehouse  Station  and  W  i  r  t  z 
Brothers  Leghorn  Farm  of  Lebanon. 


Honeysuckle  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  serious  pest  by  landowners.  It 
takes  over  large  areas  of  ground  and 
interferes  with  growth  of  forage 
crops  and  even  reforestation.  At  last, 
however,  we  have  .come  across  a 
good  use  for  it.  Kenneth  McIntosh  of 
Lambertville  reports  that  his  sheep 
love  it  and  get  fat  on  it.  After  graz¬ 
ing  off  all  the  foliage,  the  sheep  are 
taken  off  and  the  plant  given  some 
time  to  recover  and  then  grazed 
again  in  rotation.  D.  M.  Babbitt 


race  records  of  previous  horses  sold, 
and  consequent  good  word-of-mouth 
advertising.  During  the  1950  season 
Borderview  horses,  driven  by  Fred 
Bradbury,  took  records  at  Presque 
Isle  and  Bangor,  Maine,  fairs  as  well 
as  at  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  and 
Batavia,  New  York. 

In  traveling  to  and  from  these  race 
meets,  special  vans  are  used.  These 
vans  are  also  used  to  carry  horses 
that  are  sold  to  their  new  homes  if 
the  purchaser  so  desires.  The  initial 
cost  of  such  vans,  which  are  built 
like  a  box  stall  and  have  space  for 
extra  feed,  sulky,  harness  and  racing 
equipment,  is  usually  the  biggest  ex¬ 
pense.  But  when  apportioned  over 
their  years  of  usefulness,  it  was 
found  that  this  mode  of  transpor¬ 
tation  was  the  cheapest  and  most 
reliable  available. 

While  racing  at  fairs  is  exciting, 
the  raising  of  race  horses  is  not  all 
sunshine.  It  has  its  dark  moments, 
such  as  the  time  when  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham  was  getting  started.  He  had  set 
as  his  first  goal  a  colt  sired  by  Belle 
Boy.  The  first  mare  bred  had  pre¬ 
mature  twins,  both  born  dead.  The 
next  took  a  stroke  in  the  pasture 
just  before  her  time  was  up.  He  lost 
both  colt  and  mother.  The  third  at¬ 
tempt  resulted  in  a  fine  colt  but 
one  which  was  disowned  by  its 
mother  at  birth.  Mr.  Birmingham 
raised  that  one  by  hand  on  bottled 
milk  and  oatmeal.  Fortunately,  from 
then  on,  good  breeding  results  were 
attained. 

Taken  all  in  all,  it  is  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  profitable  business.  What¬ 
ever  the  final  results  Mr.  Birming¬ 
ham  recommends  the  business  but 
then,  as  you  may  have  guessed.  Mr. 
Birmingham  likes  horses. 


GET  FASTER  CUTTING  LONGER  with  a 


Less 

Down  Time 
Than  Any 
Other  Saw 

- - >- 

More  Power  Per 

Pound  Than  Any 
Other  Saw 


There  are  two  big  plus  factors  in  favor  of  a  Homelite  Chain  Saw.  First,  it’s  the 
only  saw  weighing  as  little  as  27  pounds  that  has  a  4  horsepower  engine.  And 
second,  field  tests  under  severe  operating  conditions  have  clearly  shown  that  a 
Homelite  needs  less  down  time  for  maintenance  or  sharpening  than  any  other  saw. 

Put  these  factors  together  and  you  get  everything  you  want  in  a  saw  .  .  .  easier 
handling,  faster  cutting  and  lower  maintenance  cost.  Built  and  backed  by  Homelite, 
manufacturers  of  more  than  300,000  gasoline  engine  driven  units,  this  saw  will 
perform  easily  and  perfectly  on  every  type  of  cut.  Try  it  once  and  you’ll  use  it 
always.  Send  for  complete  information. 


.7. -r 

For  - ,  1 

Complete 
In  for  motion 


Hip 


Send  V  kf'  ^  ^  '  -j 


Coupon 

Today 

, 

Dealer  inquiries 
aiio  Invited 


HOMELITE  CORPORATION 

26 1 2  Riverdale  Ave.,  Port  Chester,  N.  Y. 

□  Please  send  me  illustrated  bulletin  L-906. 

O  Please  call  me  about  a  free  demonstration. 

Q  Please  send  me  name  of  nearest  Homelite  dealer. 

Name _ _ 


Add res 
Town _ 


_ County _ 


State_ 


RITEWAY 

WOOD  BURNING  STOVE 

Entirely  different  in 
design  and  function 
from  any  other  on 
the  market.  New 
principle  of  complete 
combustion  increases 
efficiency,  reduces 
heating  cost.  Auto¬ 
matic  ....  trouble 
free  .  .  .  economical 
to  buy  and  operate. 

Holds  even  tempera¬ 
ture  for  twelve 
hours. 

Also  Wood  -  Burning  Furnaces  and 
Boilers.  Write  for  Free  Literature. 


RITEWAY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 


BOX  6-C  HARRISONBURG,  VIRGINIA 


vs  n  "&,UMS 

„  O  SORE  STEP 

LOCK  DO^EU.NO 

,1U A  SIIO  COMPANY 


Protect  your  farm  and 
home  NOW  with  this 
low-cost  stand-by  gen¬ 
erator  that  operates 
from  tractor  belt  or 
gas  engine.  Complete 
with  water-proof  safe¬ 
ty  switch.  Why  wait 
until  your  lights  go 
out.  stoker,  refrigerator, 
water,  radio  stops — then 
it’s  TOO  LATE.  Write 
today  for  full  details. 


CHAMPION 

Oiimon  of  WINPOWER  MFC  CO 

Newton,  Iowa 


DRAINS  Cellars,  Cisterns,  Wash  Trays, 
IRRIGATES  your  Garden,  etc. 

Original  “Type  P"  Pump  has  1.001  year 
’round  uses — house,  garden,  farm.  Pumps 
2400  GPU;  360  GPH  75'  high;  or  1500  GPU 
from  25’  well  Use  any  %  to  %  HP  motor. 

Does  Not  Clog!  Postpaid  If  tash 
order.  (West  of  Mississippi,  add  50e.) 


.  .a  good  profitable  side  line.  . 
a  fascinating  interesting  hobby. 
Easy,  requires  little  time,  and 

you  can  produce  all  the  deli¬ 

cious  honey  your  family  can  use. 
TT.S.D.A.  recognizes  bees  as  the 
most  important  pollinating  agent  for  60  farm  crops. 
Oanrl  fill  for  book  “First  Lessons  in  Bee- 

ueilU  (9>>UU  keeping”  and  6  months  subscrip¬ 

tion  to  leading  bee  magazine.  Free  literature. 
American  Bee  Journal.  Box  R-l,  Hamilton,  III. 


give  3  yr. 
disk  blade 

guarantee 


\\Q  f  This  can  be  very  important  to 
I  DC  •  writing  today  for  Bulletin  512 

CUTAWAY  HARROW  DIV. 


ORKIL,  INC.,  HARTFORD  1,  CONN 


742 


•JU  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


TROUBLE- FREE 

HEALING 


for 

INJURED 

TEATS 

Medically  perfect  as  an 
applicator  to  carry  inside 
the  antiseptic  healing 
ointment  . ,  always  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  con¬ 
tours  of  the  vital  valve¬ 
like  milk  duct.  Ivory  like 
surface 

CANNOT  ABSORB 
PUS  INFECTION 

and  the  soft-tension  ma¬ 
terial  conforms  to  every 
slightest  bend  of  th  e  teat. 
Entirely  harmless  and 
snag-proof;  never  crack, 
chip,  break  or  dissolve. 
Flutes  on  sides  carry  in 
healing  ointment,  To 
avoid  loss  of  a  quarter, 
always  insist  on  Bag 
Balm  Dilators,  recog¬ 
nized  and  used  by  so 
many  veterinarians.  25, 
sterilized  and  packed 
I  in  medicated  Bag 
Balm;  at  all  farm- 
supply  stores. 

Dairy  Ass’n  Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville, 
Vermont 


Co-op  Credit  says  — 


Books  for  Christmas 


X 


pot'1; 


m 


When  you  head  for  your  local 
National  Farm  Loan  Association 
and  finance  your  farm  with  a 
safe,  low-cost  Federal  Land 
Bank  Mortgage 


See  your  local  association  or  write: 
Dept..  R9, 310  State  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 


COOPERATIVE  FARM  CREDIT] 


By  Farmers  for  Farmers 


Two  famous  Silos  ^ 

WOOD 


CONCRETE 


Write  for  literature  •  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


CANVAS  COVERS 


WATERPROOFED  AND  FIREPROOFED 

All  81zee  from  Btoek  at  Hilf  Price.  For  Farmer*. 
Truckers,  etc.  Writ*  for  Price*  *nd  Bamplee.  Direct 
from  Manufacturer.  Serving  Farmers  for  88  Tear*. 

PORCH  DECK  CANVAS 
Canvas  Belting  and  Conveyor  Canvas.  Canvs*  by 
the  Yard.  Write  for  eamnlee  end  Price*. 
BARNETT  CANVAS  COMPANY 
130  ARCH  8T..  (Phone  Market  7-2160)  PHILA.  6.  PA. 


‘‘SPIRAL TORNADO”  PUMP, 


$3.20  footvalve  Fro©  with  tfl  1  QC 
pump  short  time,  to  eele- 
brat©  year  of  success  with  {’•.“.Jf 
our  all  purpose,  Pressure  «  “•-Mi.* 
and  bigger  capacity  than 
any  other  of  its  size,  pump.  Threaded 
for  Pipe  and  Gardenhose.  A  Dealer 
writes  “Your  new  pump  is  a  Dandy.” 
Refund.  NORDSTROM  &  CARLSON, 
KENZOA  LAKE,  N.  Y. _ 


MACDONALD’S 
FARMER’S  ALMANACS 

for  1952  now  ready.  55th  year  of  publication. 
Tells  when  to  plant  and  harvest  hy  the  sipns  of 
the  moon  and  many  other  articles  both  astrological 
and  educational.  Price  SO  cents  a  copy  sent 
by  mail,  postage  paid. 

ATLAS  PRINTING  COMPANY 

DEPT.  R.  N.  Y.,  BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


WOOL  REMNANTS 


For  Braiding  and  Hooking  —  14  yd.  up  $1.00  lb. 
Pastels  $1.25  lb.  Ask  for  Catalogue. 

THE  RUGCRAFT  COMPANY, 

1191  Massachusetts  Ave^, _ Arlington,  Mass. 

REVOLVING  CHI  MNEYCAPS.  Ga!v.  Steel,  all  sizes 
&  styles.  Eliminate  back  draft  &  creosote.  Cat.  FREE. 
G  D.  SHRAWDER,  Mfgr.,  RICHFIELD  10.  PENNA. 

-CANVAS  COVERS  DIRECT  FROM  FACTORY^ 

Write  for  Price  Lilt  and  8amnlfl».  ATWOODS 

92  WASHINGTON  8T..  BINGHAMTON.  N.  V. 


The  time  has  arrived  for  our 
annual  list  of  “Books  I  Have  Read.” 
The  book  output  is  large  and  one 
cannot  keep  up  with  all  of  them. 
There  are  many  worth  while  books 
that  deserve  careful  reading.  Some 
books  listed  here  are  purely  for 
entertainment,  others  are  educational 
and  informative.  Some  apparently 
dull  subjects  are  written  with  a 
skill  that  hold  one’s  interest.  Many 
of  the  books  listed  were  on  the  “best 
seller”  lists;  others  have  equally  as 
great,  if  not  more,  merit.  Reading 
makes  a  full  man  and  with  a  va¬ 
riety  from  which  to  make  selections, 
no  one  need  have  mental  indigestion. 
For  pure  entertainment  a  light  novel 
would  be  suggested;  for  reflective 
thought,  there  are  political  and  edu¬ 
cational  books;  historical  books,  some 
in  a  novel  form,  refresh  the  memory 
and  throw  new  light  on  the  happen¬ 
ings  of  a  particular  time  or  person, 
event  or  place.  Mysteries  have  a 
large  place  on  our  shelves  and  it  is 
fun  to  try  and  guess  “whodunit.” 

Usually  several  books  stand  out  as 
favorites  and  first  on  this  writer’s 
list  comes  Thomas  Costain’s  “The 
Magnificent  Century.”  It  covers  the 
history  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III  and 
gives  a  clear  picture  of  England  at 
that  stormy  period.  “The  President’s 
Lady”  by  Irving  Stone,  is  the  history 
of  Rebecca  and  Andrew  Jackson  and 
his  record  as  a  soldier,  which 
eventually  led  to  the  presidency. 
James  Michener’s  “Return  to  Para¬ 
dise”  is  high  on  the  list.  He  vividly 
describes  some  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  and  adds  a  story  that  brings 
out  the  characteristics  of  the  natives. 
It  is  beautiful  writing  and  absorb¬ 
ing.  We  could  mention  many  others 
but  the  list  will  speak  for  itself. 

We  have  listed  some  children’s 
books  that,  we  believe,  will  be  enter¬ 
taining  and  instructive.  We  will  glad¬ 
ly  suggest  others  if  you  advise  what 
type  you  would  like  for  a  particular 
child. 

Books  are  high  in  price,  because 
of  the  cost  of  paper  and  labor,  but 
a  reading  habit  is  worth  all  it  costs, 
as  it  stands  for  a  full  life  of  pleasure 
and  education  combined. 

We  do  not  expect  everyone  to 
agree  with  our  selections,  and  in 
fact  it  would  be  unusual  if  all  agreed 
on  books,  but  in  this  list  there  ought 
to  be  something  for  every  taste.  A 
book  for  Christmas  is  a  lasting  and 
a  thoughtful  gift.  We  will  be  glad  to 
supplement  the  list,  fill  your  orders, 
or  give  you  the  names  of  publishers 
if  you  wish  to  order  direct. 

Autobiographical  —  A  Doctor’s 
Pilgrimage,  E.  A.  Brasset,  (doctor’s 
pilgrimage  in  Nova  Scotia),  $3.50; 
Memoirs  of  Herbert  Hoover,  Herbert 
Hoover,  (his  life),  $4.00;  My  Win¬ 
dow  Looks  East,  Elinor  Graham, 
(Maine  life),  $3.00;  A  Time  to  Re¬ 
member,  Lloyd  Douglas,  (his  own 
life),  $2.75. 

Biographical  —  Dizzy,  Hesketh 
Pearson,  (life  and  personality  of 
Disraeli),  $4.00;  Mary  Garden’s 
Story,  (her  life),  cloth  $3.75,  paper 
$1.00;  Owen  Glen,  Ben  Ames 
Williams,  (1890  period),  $3.75. 

Educational  —  How  to  Know  the 
American  Mammals,  Ivan  Sander¬ 
son,  $2.50;  Old  Bailey  and  Its  Trials, 
Bernard  O’Donnell,  (English  trials), 
$3.00;  Return  to  Paradise,  James  J. 
Michener,  (description  and  stories  of 
South  Sea  Islands),  $3.50;  Voice  of 
Asia,  James  J.  Michener,  (current 
close-up  view  of  people  in  Asia), 
$3.50;  You  Among  the  Stars,  H.  and 
N.  Schneider,  (how  to  know  the 
sky),  $2.25. 

Farm  and  Garden  —  Bag  and 
Baggage,  Leon  Sperry,  (California 
ranch  adventures),  $3.00;  Farm 
Wanted,  Hilles,  (a  bit  humorous), 
$3.00;  Pioneer  American  Gardening, 
E.  Slosson,  $3.75;  Twelve  Cows  and 
We’re  in  Clover,  George  Rehm, 
(true  and  humorous),  $3.00. 

General  —  Berenstain’s  Baby 
Book,  S.  &  J.  Berenstain,  (helpful 
hints),  $2.00;  How  to  Develop  Your 
Thinking  Ability,  K.  S.  Keyes,  Jr., 
(humorous  and  instructive),  $3.50; 
Two  Sides  to  a  Teacher’s  Desk,  Mary 
S.  Marshall,  (informative  — -  not  only 
for  teachers),  $3.00;  Watch  Out  for 
the  Weather,  Berke  and  Wilson, 
$3.50. 

Historical  —  Strange  Lands  and 
Friendly  People,  William  O.  Douglas, 
(political  and  informative),  $4.00; 
The  Forrestal  Diaries,  Walter  Millis, 
(history  in  the  making), .  $5.00;  The 


Magnificent  Century,  Thomas  B. 
Costain,  (Reign  of  Henry  III), 
$4.50;  Cracks  in  the  Kremlin  Wall, 
Crankshaw,  $3.50;  Alaska  Silver, 
Martha  F.  McKeown,  $4.00. 

Humorous  —  The  Innocents  from 
Indiana,  E.  Kimbrough,  $2.75. 

Literature  —  The  Collected  Poems 
of  W.  B.  Yeats,  (an  anthology), 
$5.00. 

Mystery  —  Case  of  the  Frightened 
Mannequin,  C.  Bush,  $2.50;  Dead 
March  for  Penelope  Blow,  George 
Bellairs,  (at  his  best),  $2.50;  Fish 
apd  Company,  Ralph  Arnold,  (very 
different),  $2.75;  Murder  Goes  to 
Press,  Cicely  Cairns,  (exciting), 
$2.50;  Neither  Five  Nor  Three, 
Helen  Maclnnes,  (unusual),  $3.00; 
The  Case  of  the  Demented  Spiv, 
George  Bellaire,  (weird),  $2.00;  The 
House  Across  the  River,  Margaret 
Bonham,  $2.50;  The  Watch  Sinister, 
Marie  Blizard,  (intriguing),  $2.50; 
By  the  Same  Door,  Blanche  Perrin, 
$3.00. 

Novels  —  Enter  Mrs.  Belchamber, 
Elizabeth  Cadell,  (amusing),  $3.00; 
Hayvens  of  Demarest,  Katherine 
Bellamann,  (family  life),  $3.00; 
Jenkins  Ear,  O.  and  W.  Shepard, 
(historical),  $3.50;  Kon-Tiki,  Thor 
Heyerdahl,  (wonderful  adventure), 
$4.00;  Lucy  Carmichael,  Margaret 
Kennedy,  $3.00;  Melville  Goodwin, 
U.  S.  A.,  J.  P.  Marquand,  $3.75;  Mr. 
Smith,  Louis  P.  Bromfield,  (a  life 
story),  $3.00;  Quorum,  Phyllis  Bent¬ 
ley,  (more  of  Midlands),  $3.00; 
Renny’s  Daughter,  Mazo  de  la  Roche, 
(Jalna  family),  $3.00;  Storm  Centre, 
Robert  Standish,  (brash,  well  writ¬ 
ten),  $3.00;  Tender  is  the  Night,  A. 
Scott  Fitzgerald,  (sophisticated), 
$3.50;  The  Balance  Wheel,  Taylor 
Caldwell,  (family  history),  $3.50; 
Early  Stories,  E.  Bowen,  $3.00; 
Festival,  J.  B.  Priestly,  (promoting  a 
celebration),  $3.95;  The  Form  Di¬ 
vine,  Hildegarde  Dolson,  (entertain¬ 
ing),  $3.00;  The  Foundling,  Francis 
Cardinal  Spellman,  paper  $1.00;  The 
Golden  Exile,  Laurence  Schoonover, 
$3.50;  The  High  Calling,  James 
Street,  (a  minister’s  progress),  $3.50; 
The  Infinite  Woman,  Edison  Mar¬ 
shall,  (light),  $3.00;  The  Loved  and 
the  Lost,  Enid  Bagnall,  (pure  novel), 
$3.00;  The  Iron  Mistress,  Paul  Well¬ 
man,  $3.50;  The  Pavilion,  Stark 
Young,  $2.50;  The  Pedlocks,  Stephen 
Longstreet,  (Jewish  family  life), 
$3.50;  The  Picture  Window^  Jose¬ 
phine  Lawrence,  (art  of  living  to¬ 
gether),  $3.00;  The  Plunderers, 
George  Blond,  $3.50;  The  President’s 
Lady,  Irving  Stone,  (Rachel  and 
Andrew  Jackson),  $3.50;  The  Wan¬ 
derer,  Mika  Waltari,  (heavy  but  in¬ 
formative),  $3.75;  This  Pleasant  Lea, 
Ann  Crone,  (well  written  love 
tangle),  $3.00;  Time  and  the  Wind, 
Erico  Verissimo,  $4.95;  Bag  and 
Baggage,  Leon  Sperry,  (amusing  life 
on  California  ranch),  $3.00. 

Religious  —  Creative  Personality, 
Charles  F.  Potter,  $2.50;  Moses, 
Sholem  Asch,  (Moses’s  life  in  novel 
form),  $3.75  Road  to  Bithynia,  Frank 
Gill,  (Luke,  the  beloved  physician), 
$3.50;  Questions  People  Ask,  (Ser¬ 
mons),  Robert  J.  McCracken,  $2.50. 

Woman  and  Home  —  Flowers  of 
America,  (1952  Calendar  and  en¬ 
gagement  Book),  $1.25;  Audubon 
Bird  Guide,  R.  H.  Pough,  (400  full 
color  illustrations),  Eastern  land 
birds,  $3.00;  Birds  in  the  Garden, 
(how  to  attract  them),  Margaret 
McKenny,  $5.00;  Handbook  of  At¬ 
tracting  Birds,  T.  P.  McElroy,  Jr., 
$2.75;  Parties  on  a  Budget,  L.  P.  Bell, 
$2.95;  The  Presidential  Cookbook, 
H.  Nesbitt,  $2.75;  The  World’s 
Favorite  Recipes,  (from  the  United 
Nations  —  over  100  recipes),  $1.00; 
Eating  Together,  (cookbook  for  dia¬ 
betics),  Camille  Macaulay,  $3.75; 
Making  the  Most  of  Your  Food 
Freezer,  M.  A.  Essipoff,  $3.00;  All 
About  African  Violets,  M.  Fell, 
$3.50;  Dolls  of  Three  Centuries, 
(illustrated),  $4.50;  Shuttle-Craft, 
Book  of  American  Hand  Weaving, 
M.  M.  Atwater,  $5.50;  Cabinets, 
Bookcases  and  Wall  Shelves,  M. 
Gunerman,  $3.95. 
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For  the  Children  —  (3-6  years): 
Papa  Small,  Lois  Lenski,  $1.25; 
Flip  and  the  Morning,  Wesly  Dennis, 
$2.00.  (6-9):  A  Pony  for  Linda,  C. 

W.  Anderson,  $2.00;  The  Wishing 
Pear,  E.  Coatsworth,  $2.00;  Golden 
Books  (charming  books  for  child¬ 
ren)  —  The  Golden  Bible,  $2.95; 
Elves  and  Fairies,  $1.95;  Cowboys 
and  Indians,  $1.95;  Pirates,  Ships 
and  Sailors,  $1.95;  Bedtime  Tales 
from  Hans  Christian  Anderson, 
Charles  Lamb,  Thornton  Burgess  et 
al,  $1.50;  Cinderella,  Walt  Disney, 
$1.50;  A  Castle  and  Sixpence,  M.  J. 
Baker,  $2.50. 

Boys  —  Album  of  Horses,  M. 
Henry,  $2.95;  Construction  Ahead, 
Henry  Billings,  (N.  Y.  Route  199), 
$3.00;  Tim  and  the  Tool  Chest, 
Jerrold  Berin,  $2.00;  Washington, 
Jeanette  Eaton,  $2.00;  Wind  Runner, 
G.  W.  Barrington,  $2.50;  The  Island 
Stallion’s  Fui-y,  W.  Farley,  $2.00. 

Girls  —  A  Song  for  Julie,  Ella  W. 
Porter,  $2.50;  Bells  for  a  Chinese 
Donkey,  Eleanore  F.  Lattimore, 
$2.00;  Castle  and  Sixpence,  Baker, 
$2.50;  Dollar  for  Luck,  E.  Coats¬ 
worth,  $2.25;  On  My  Honor,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Vetter,  $2.75;  Peddler’s  Girl, 
Elizabeth  Howard,  $2.50;  The  Sauce¬ 
pan  Journey,  Edith  Vunerstad, 
$2.50. 

Boys  and  Girls  —  Black  Penny, 
Phoebe  Erickson,  $2.50;  Hidden  Har¬ 
bor,  K.  Pinkerton,  $2.75;  Leif  Erick¬ 
son,  Katherine  B.  Shippen,  $2.00; 
Patterns  in  the  Sky,  W.  Maxwell 
Reed,  $2.50;  Teen  Age  Dog  Stories, 
David  Thomas,  $1.00;  The  Nation’s 
First  Hero,  J.  Eaton,  $2.00;  The 
Proud  Cat,  F.  &  R.  Lockridge,  $2.25; 
Town  Meeting  Means  Me,  Mina 
Turner,  (local  government  for  young 
citizens),  $2.75;  Luck  of  the  Irish, 
Ruth  A.  Knight,  $2.50. 


Returns  from  Crude 
Beeswax 

How  many  sheets  of  foundation 
wax  should  be  obtained  from  one 
pounds  of  beeswax  after  it  has  been 
refined  and  made  over  for  use? 

Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.  l.  v.  m. 

Average  brood  foundation  will  run 
seven  or  eight  sheets  to  the  pound, 
but  this  is  of  course,  subject  to  the 
size  of  the  sheet,  and  the  thickness  of 
the  midrib.  Different  refiners  have 
slightly  different  standards. 

Very  few  beekeepers  are  in  a  po¬ 
sition  to  produce  wax  clean  enough 
to  be  immediately  processed  into 
foundation.  Recovery  of  wax  from 
old  combs  varies  greatly  because, 
even  with  modern  steam  presses, 
some  is  sure  to  remain  in  the  old 
cocoons  that  the  brood  will  spin  in¬ 
side  the  cells.  If  you  melt  down  the 
combs  yourself,  it  is  very  likely  that 
quite  a  bit  of  foreign  matter  remains 
with  the  wax.  I  know  that  it  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  for  me  to  get  real¬ 
ly  clean  wax  with  any  of  the  meth¬ 
ods  that  are  available  to  the  small 
beekeeper. 

One  time,  during  the  war,  when 
I  was  not  able  to  take  care  of  my 
bees  properly,  the  wax  moth  got  in 
and  ruined  a  lot  of  combs.  I  did  not 
have  the  time  to  render  them  myself, 
and  sent  them  to  a  professional  wax 
renderer.  He  was  able  to  get  only 
about  30  pounds  of  wax  out  of  127 
pounds  of  smashed  combs.  The 
cocoons  of  the  wax  moth  weighed 
heavily  and  absorbed  quite  a  lot  of 
wax  that  just  simply  could  not  be 
expelled.  e.  d.  w. 
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Junior  Farmers 


Carl  Boepple,  son  of  Lloyd  Boepple 
of  Fort  Herkimer,  N.  Y.,  was 
awarded  the  Degree  of  Empire 
Farmer  at  the  recent  26th  annual 
convention  in  Malone  of  the  New 
York  Association,  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  This  award  is  the  highest 
Offered  by  the  State  Association. 

Carl  is  a  member  of  the  senior 
class  of  Mohawk  Central  School,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Herkimer-Mont- 
gomery  Group,  and  earned  the  group 
award  two  years  ago.  He  also  has 
won  an  award  offered  by  the  Mo¬ 
hawk  Bank  for  the  best  vocational 
dairy  project  in  the  school. 

Bruce  Ketch  of  Bath,  Stueben 
County,  N.  Y.,  has  been  selected  as 
one  of  the  10  delegates  in  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  Pro¬ 
ject  sponsored  by  the  National  4-H 
Club  Foundation  of  America  and  the 
U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture.  Ketch,  a 
4-H  Club  member,  has  gone  to  New 
Zealand  for  four  to  six  months  where 
he  will  live  with  farm  families,  do 
regular  farm  and  home  work,  attend 
youth  meetings,  agricultural  events, 
and  church  and  social  gatherings. 
Thus  he  will  gain  an  insight  into  the 
way  of  life  of  these  people  and  will 
help  contribute  to  an  exchange  of 
culture  and  citizenship  experiences. 
Born  and  raised  on  a  farm,  this 
Steuben  County  boy  has  been  in  4-H 
Club  work  for  12  years,  has  served 
as  president  of  his  County  4-H  Coun¬ 
cil,  attended  the  National  4-H  Club 
Congress,  and  was  a  national  winner 
in  a  soil  conservation  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Firestone  Tire  and 
Rubber  Company. 

Onondaga  County  placed  second 
among  counties  at  the  1951  New 
York  State  Fair,  scoring  only  three 
and  a  half  points  behind  Allegany 
County.  The  exhibit  was  a  selection 
of  25  entries. 

Recent  winners  in  various  4-H 
projects  in  New  York  include: 
Evelyn  Austin,  Dryden — Girl’s  Citi¬ 
zenship;  Arlene  D.  Becker,  Wayland 
—  4-H  Food  Preparation  Program; 
Carol  Bennett,  Hornel  —  Forestry 
Achievement;  Robert  F.  Crooks, 
Ballston  Spa — Soil  and  Water  Con¬ 
servation  Contest;  Myra  Flanagan, 
Winthrop  —  Girls’  Records;  Alice 
Gibson,  Canton  —  Health  Improve¬ 
ment;  Alice  C.  Goewey,  Nassau  — 
Girls’  Achievement  Program;  Edwin 
C.  Hadlock,  Hammond  —  B  o  y’s 
Leadership  Contest;  Lyle  Hughes, 
Bath — Boy’s  Achievement  Program. 
Virginia  Hutchings,  Cortland — Home 
Improvement  Program;  Joseph 
Rutkoske,  Laurel — Field  Crops  Pro¬ 
gram;  Josephine  Simchick,  Cut- 
chogue  —  Dairy  Foods  Contest; 
George  Van  Etten,  Schenectady  — 
Poultry  Achievement  Program; 
Charles  E.  Watkins,  Bath  —  Boy’s 
Citizenship. 


The  Cumberland  Mills  Merry 
Maids  4-H  Club,  Cumberland  Co., 
Maine,  were  recently  entertained  at 
the  home  of  their  leader,  Mrs.  Frank 
Bryant.  Officers  were  elected  for  the 
coming  year  as  follows:  President, 
Patty  Anderson;  vice-president,  Rena 
Jones;  secretary,  Elaine  Collins; 
assistant-secretary,  Lillian  Hopkins; 
treasurer,  Nancy  Lee  Neilson;  assis¬ 


tant-treasurer,  Janet  Saucier.  Rena 
Jones  was  nominated  for.  the  Beaver 
Award. 

A  few  of  the  highlights  of  the  re¬ 
cent  Franklin  County  4-H  Club  Ex¬ 
hibitions  include:  The  4-H  Club  or¬ 
chestra,  a  nine  piece  ensemble,  re¬ 
cently  organized  by  members  of  the 
Mosher  Hill  Mt.  Viewers  4-H  Club 
led  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Mosher; 
the  takeoff  of  the  radio  show,  Break 
the  Bank,  by  the  Toughnuts  4-H 
Club  of  New  Vineyard,  led  by  Doro¬ 
thy  Beagley  and  Sylvia  Holbrook; 
the  play,  “Mock  Trial”,  presented 
by  the  Go-Getters  of  East  Dixfield, 
led  by  Charles,  Berta  and  Arlie 
Holman  and  Cuvier  and  June  White. 

The  Livewires  of  Frankfort,  Waldo 
County,  4-H  Club,  led  by  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Staples,  recently  held  their 
local  exhibition  at  North  Searsport 
Grange  Hall.  Paul  Seekins  exhibited 
a  desk  which  he  made  in  his  wood¬ 
working  project.  The  girls  who  exhi¬ 
bited  sewing  projects  were:  Lillian 
Small,  Gertrude  Parker,  Madeline 
Parker,  Frances  Kingsbury,  Nancy 
Kingsbury,  Ruth  Parker  and  Caro¬ 
lyn  Staples.  Those  who  exhibited 
both  cooking  and  sewing  projects 
were  Roberta  Guptill,  Ruth  Staples 
and  Frances  Guptill.  Doris  Tripp 
exhibited  cooking  projects,  garden 
project  and  sewing  project.  Sylvia 
Smart  exhibited  her  canning  pro¬ 
ject  and  Ruth  Smart  exhibited  her 
cooking  project. 


At  the  1951  Eastern  States  Expo¬ 
sition,  Springfield,  Mass.,  Clyde 
Maxon,  Holley,  N.  Y.,  won  the  third 
annual  4-H  Club  tractor  operation 
contest.  The  New  York  State  cham¬ 
pion  defeated  winners  from  nine 
other  States.  Runner-up  in  the 
Eastern  States’  contest  was  Richard 
Whitman,  Wickford,  R.  I.;  David 
Bannicks,  of  Pittstown,  N.  J.,  finished 
third. 

Championships  in  the  various  dairy 
breed  divisions  for  4-H  Club  mem¬ 
bers  at  the  Eastern  States  Exposition 
were  as  follows:  Holstein — Richard 
Howe,  senior  yearling  heifer,  Tun¬ 
bridge,  Vt.  Ayrshire — John  Clark, 
senior  yearling  heifer,  Topsfield, 
Mass.  Guernsey  —  Thomas  Porter, 
senior  yearling  heifer,  Swansea, 
Mass.  Jersey — Joyce  Farnham,  heifer 
calf,  Tunbridge,  Vt.  Brown  Swiss  — 
Edward  Frisbie,  senior  yearling, 
Roxbury,  Conn.  Milking  Shorthorn — 
Blanche  Ashley,  senior  yearling, 
West  Rumney,  N.  H. 

Massachusetts’  two  entries  in  the 
National  FFA  chapter  contest  were 
recently  named  among  the  78  out¬ 
standing  chapters  in  the  country  to¬ 
day,  for  their  activity  records  during 
the  1950-51  school  year.  Competing 
with  over  9,000  FFA  chapters,  the 
Essex  Chapter  of  Essex  County  Agri¬ 
cultural  School,  Hathorne,  was  se¬ 
lected  as  honorable  mention  winner. 
The  Stockbridge  chapter  of  Williams 
High  School,  Stockbridge,  was  chosen 
as  the  bronze  emblem  winner. 


Hugh  M.  MacKenzie,  Waterford, 
New  London  County,  Conn.,  a  4-H 
Club  member,  was  recently  selected 
for  a  trip  to  Mexico  under  the  Inter¬ 
national  Farm  Youth  Exchange  pro¬ 
gram.  MacKenzie,  a  June  graduate 
of  the  State  University,  was  chosen 
for  outstanding  leadership  and 
ability.  d. 
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FARM  BUILDING  SERVICE 
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FARM  HOMES 
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ou  plan  to  build  this  fall,  you 
find  designs  for  every  type  of 
farm  building,  service  equipment, 
as  well  as  many  new  farm  homes  in 
the  Weyerhaeuser  4-Square  Farm 
Building  Service  .  .  .  available  at 


the  office  of  your  4-Square  Lumber 
Dealer.  See  it.  Study  the  designs. 
Select  the  plan  you  like.  Mail  the 
coupon  for  free  booklets  on  modern 
farm  homes  or  service  buildings. 


WEYERHAEUSER  SALES  CO 

2190  First  National  Bank  Bldg.  • 


RNY-I25I  1 
St.  Paul  1,  Minnesota  1 


(Please  send  me  the  Free  Farm  Building  Book 
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r  SPECIAL  OFFER 
Lor  94  SO  93 

\  IS  lb.  cor  0 
^Wrilo  for  Fro*  8uEotin  “Core 
A  Treatment  of  Drainfields” 
or  name  of  nearest  dealer  or 
[send  check  or  money  order. 


Exports  say  ffce 
neglected  Drainfield  i<  tho 
most  frequent  cause  of  difficulty  in 
home  towage  disposal.  Thit  modem 
chemical  perfected  in  the  laboratoriae 
of  the  world’*  largest  manufacturer  of 
sewage  chemicals  avoids  expensive  dig. 
ging  up  of  dramfields. 

WORKS  INSTANTLY  - 
WORKS  THOROUGHLY 

e  Cleem  TH«  Line*  of  Clogging 
Grease,  Fats,  Sludges,  Slimes 
and  Other  Organic  Matter, 
e  Opens  Soil  Pores  Rejuvenat¬ 
ing  Seepage  Area 
«  Contains  Oxygen  for  Anaero¬ 
bic  Bacteria 
e  Reduces  Odors 
•  Contains  Plant  Building  Chemi¬ 
cals  Aiding  Lawns  and  Plants 

P«».  feed.  E.g.  U.  $.  A  Can.  f»t.  Office 


CAMP  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.  Brooklyn  is.  n.  y. 


PATENTS 


Write  tor  information  oa 
what  steps  an  inventor  should 
take  to  secure  a  patent. 


PATRICK  D.  BEAVERS 

•42  COLUMBIAN  BLDG..  WASHINGTON  I.  D.  0. 


50  NEW  METAL  COOKERS 

45  gallon  capacity,  3  lengths  of  galvanized  flu  pipe, 
F.O.B.  Newark,  N.  J..  Price  $15.00.  C.  A.  BRACE. 
237  HIGH  STREET,  NEWARK.  NEW  JERSEY 


Photo:  Paul  Craner,  Westmoreland,  N.  Y. 
Edward  Frank ,  of  Lowell 4  Oneida  County,  N.  Y.,  is  shown  receiving  his 
American  Farmer  Degree,  certificate  from  Walter  Cummings,  right ,  at  the 
recent  national  F.F.A.  meeting  in  Kansas  City. 


Send  for  illustrated  literature  with  detailed  specifications 


IHENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

34L  Totony,  Philadelphia  35,  Pa.,  U, S. A. 

tin  Canada,  write:  2-20  Fraser  Ave.,  Toronto  3,  Ont.  - 


Here’s  the  power  chain 
saw  you’ve  been  wait¬ 
ing  for,  a  rugged  pro¬ 
duction  tool  you  can 
carry  under  your  arm — 
the  new  2  cylinder,  9  hp 
Intermediate  Disston 
Chain  Saw,  the  DA-211. 
Cut  all  your  fence  posts, 
firewood,  building  tim¬ 
bers  for  that  new  shed 
this  winter — cut  ’em  in 
the  time  it  used  to  take 
you  just  to  think  about 
it.  Or  cut  yourself  a 
slice  of  extra  income 
these  slack  months  by 
producing  vitally  needed 
pulpwood  or  mine  props. 

By  the  Makers 

of  the  Famous 
Disston  Hand  Saw 

CALL  YOUR  DISSTON 
DEALER  TODAY  FOR 
A  DEMONSTRATION 
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-A  SQUARE  DEAD” 

We  believe  that  every  advertisement  in  this  paper  is  backed  by  a  respon¬ 
sible  person.  We  use  every  possible  precaution  and  admit  the  advertising  of 
reliable  houses  only.  But  to  make  doubly  sure,  we  will  make  good  any  loss 
to  paid  subscribers  sustained  by  trusting  any  deliberate  swindler,  irrespon¬ 
sible  advertisers  or  misleading  advertisements  in  our  columns,  and  any 
such  swindler  will  be  publicly  exposed.  We  are  also  often  called  upon 
to  adjust  differences  or  mistakes  between  our  subscribers  and  honest, 
responsible  houses,  whether  advertisers  or  not  We  willingly  use  our  good 
offices  to  this  end.  but  such  cases  should  not  be  confused  with  dishonest 
transactions.  We  protect  subscribers  against  rogues,  but  we  will  not  be 
responsible  tor  the  debts  of  honest  bankrupts  sanctioned  by  the  courts. 
Kotice  of  the  complaint  must  be  sent  to  us  within  one  month  ox  the  time  of 
the  transaction,  and  to  identify  it,  you  should  mention  Thr  Rural  Nbw- 
T  ORKxn  when  writing  the  advertiser. 


Peace  on  Earth 

IN  our  rural  communities  Christmas  Day  be¬ 
gins  gently,  at  least  as  far  as  nature  is 
concerned.  Only  the  thin  blue  column  of  wood 
smoke  rising  from  a  neighbor’s  chimney,  or 
the  dim  light  glowing  in  a  distant  window 
hints  that  someone  else  is  up  and  about.  The 
promise  of  “Peace  on  Earth”  seems  so  real  in 
the  half  light  of  the  dawn  that  the  farmer, 
making  his  early  way  to  the  barn,  glances  up 
almost  as  though  he  would  not  be  surprised 
to  see  that  Star  again.  It  will  be  hours  before 
the  children  are  out  of  doors  for,  though  they 
will  be  up  as  early  as  parents  allow,  they 
will  be  busily  engaged  indoors  with  the 
myriad  of  excitements  that  youngsters  know 
on  this  great  occasion. 

That  is  the  spirit  of  Christmas.  It  brings  to 
children  the  thrills  which  they  have  so  long 
anticipated,  the  actual  possession  of  things  of 
which  they  have  dreamed.  We  adults  are  apt 
to  lay  our  gifts  aside  more  quickly;  not  that 
we  do  not  appreciate  them  or  the  thoughtful¬ 
ness  that  went  into  their  planning,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  find  ourselves  deriving  more  pleasure 
from  the  gifts  we  have  given  than  from  the 
gifts  we  have  received.  That  is  a  natural  part 
of  the  process  of  growing  up  by  which  we 
share  in  the  spirit  of  the  greatest  Gift. 

Christmas  commemorates  the  most  wonder¬ 
ful  event  in  human  history,  an  event  which 
changed  our  calendar,  has  had  a  greater  effect 
upon  the  history  of  the  world  than  any  other, 
and  provides  a  standard  by  which  we  continu¬ 
ally  evaluate  human  affairs.  No  matter  how 
history  may  be  interpreted,  or  the  personalities 
classified  which  have  helped  to  shape  it. 
the  simple  fact  is  that  those  things  which 
have  stirred  people  most,  and  had  the  most 
profound  effect  upon  their  subsequent  history, 
have  been  the  things  which  touched  their 
hearts.  If  we  struggle  for  honesty  in  govern¬ 
ment  or  in  business,  we  soon  become  aware 
of  the  truth  that  honesty  can  never  be  effec¬ 
tively  legislated  because,  in  the  ultimate,  it 
is  completely  dependent  upon  the  individual’s 
good  will  and  sincerity.  Peace  among  nations 
is  not  just  a  matter  of  laws,  procedures  and 
councils  any  more  than  neighborliness  is  a 
matter .  of  proximity  alone.  Most  men  sense 
these  things  in  the  quiet  moments  that  are 
allowed  them  at  Christmas  time. 

.  .on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward 
men”  was  a  strange  idea  two  thousand  years 
ago.  It  did  not  accord  at  all  well  with  the 
commonly  accepted  standards  of  empire  or 
social  conduct.  Nor  can  it  be  said  to  accord 
with  the  commonly  accepted  standards  of 
today.  The  promise  of  peace  on  earth  seems 
all  too  far  removed  and  visionary.  But,  deep 
within  his  own  heart,  a  man  knows  that  he 
feels  better  when  he  is  in  accord  with  the 
basic  concept  of  the  spirit.  It  does  him  good 
to  know  that  the  Creator’s  attitude  toward 
man  is  one  of  good  will,  for  it  helps  him  to 
believe  that  mankind  will  yet  work  out  its 
problems  and  reap  the  fulfillment  of  the 
promise  of  peace  on  earth.  Meanwhile,  ex¬ 
perience  teaches  a  man,  if  he  is  willing  to  be 
taught,  that  men  of  good  will  shall  find  the 
Peace  of  God  within  their  own  hearts. 
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Steel  for  Farm  Trucks 

NO  one  should  be  surprised  any  longer  at 
any  pronouncement  from  the  boys  in 
Washington.  Perhaps  they  have  evolved  the 
Master  Formula  to  solve  all  economic,  social 
and  political  problems.  Thaddeus  Q.  Buskin, 
our  favorite  philosopher  of  Squabble  Hollow, 
says  the  Master  Formula  is  ridiculously 
simple.  Take  the  number  of  buffalo  robes  in 
use  in  Maine  in  1900,  and  add  to  that  the 
number  of  cows  in  Vermont  in  1910;  then 
subtract  the  number  of  women  who  think 
apple  pie  better  than  mince,  and  multiply  the 
net  result  by  the  number  of  parlor  base  burn¬ 
ers  in  use  on  June  1,  1890  in  New  York.  Di¬ 
vide  that  answer  by  the  number  of  attics  in 
Pennsylvania  which  are  thoroughly  house- 
cleaned  each  Spring,  and,  finally,  add  the  num¬ 
ber  of  men  in  New  Jersey  who  prefer  tea  to 
coffee  for  breakfast.  “That  is  the  Master 
Formula  of  the  bureaucrats,”  Thaddeus  said 
recently.  “It  is  more  sensible  than  the  ones 
now  in  use  and  applies  with  equal  validity 
to  allocating  steel  for  farm  trucks  or  fixing 
the  price  for  milk.” 

We  have  thought  for  some  time  that  farm 
trucks  were  essential  to  the  war  effort. 
Modern  farmers,  we  understand,  still  use 
trucks  to  haul  to  and  from  their  farms.  Food 
is  as  essential  as  some  of  the  things  currently 
on  the  essential  list  —  or  so  we  have  always 
thought.  Of  course,  we  may  be  wrong  and 
folks  may  need  television  a  lot  more  than 
trucks.  Come  to  think  of  it,  the  countryside 
might  be  more  peaceful  without  trucks.  It 
would  generate  a  pleasant,  nostalgic  un¬ 
hurried  atmosphere  if  we  went  back  to  horses 
and  oxen.  Of  course,  some  farm  trucks  will 
last  a  spell  yet,  before  replacements  are 
needed.  But  that’s  all  to  the  good.  We  will 
then  have  a  little  time  to  grow  colts  into 
horses  and  raise  us  up  some  steers.  We  hope 
there  is  someone  still  around  who  knows  how 
to  make  ox  yokes. 

Thaddeus  was  saying  the  other  day  that 
life  is  complicated.  Never  thought  of  that  ox 
yoke  angle  —  it  might  become  a  little  more 
complicated.  Maybe  we  had  better  keep  our 
farm  trucks  after  all  and  arrange  to  get  some 
steel  for  them  —  but  not  under  the  Master 
Formula. 


Furor  over  Farm  Policy  Review 

THE  “Family  Farm  Policy  Review,”  re¬ 
leased  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  last  June  with  the  blessing  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Brannan,  is,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  being 
given  a  lot  more  attention  than  it  merits,  and 
a  lot  of  the  wrong  kind  of  attention. 

On  its  face,  the  Review  is  just  that  —  a  re¬ 
view  of  the  various  types  of  programs,  subsi¬ 
dies  and  aids  sponsored  and  offered  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  its  many 
subsidiary  agencies.  The  declared  purpose  of 
the  Review  is  to  stimulate  discussion  among 
farmers  and  farm  groups,  out  of  which  may 
come  worthwhile  grass  roots  suggestions. 

There  is  no  question  that  there  is  a  politi¬ 
cal  flavor  to  the  strategy  behind  this  Review. 
The  timing  alone  is  sufficiently  significant. 

Its  effect,  however,  on  various  “old  line” 
farm  organizations,  and  mainly  the  Farm 
Bureau,  has  been  somewhat  explosive.  For 
the  past  couple  of  months,  there  have  been 
loud  protests  against  the  Review,  and  the  farm 
meetings  called  to  discuss  it,  branding  the  pro¬ 
cedure  as  an  attempt  at  a  political  grab  for 
greater  power.  Charges  have  also  been  made 
that  another  Brannan  Plan  is  in  the  course 
of  being  unveiled. 

Actually,  what  the  Farm  Bureau  fears  is  not 
further  government  inroads  as  such,  but 
further  government  inroads  that  might  en¬ 
croach  on  what  they  consider  to  be  their  own 
special  domain.  These  leaders  do  not  seem  to 
realize  that  if  they  had  really  and  truly  gone 
to  bat  and  fought  for  the  average  dirt  farmer, 
government  would  not  now  be  in  a  position 
to  boast  of  what  it  had  done  for  this  type  of 
farmer. 

The  worries  and  hysteria  that  now  beset  the 
Farm  Bureau  are  of  their  own  making  and 
they  cannot  absolve  themselves  by  shouting 
“power  grab”  at  Washington.  They  were  the 
ones  who  left  the  door  wide  open. 
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Moving  Out  of  the  City 

PRESENT  trends  definitely  show  that  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  families  are  moving 
out  of  cities  and  into  the  less  densely  popu¬ 
lated  country  areas.  Many  of  these  people  are 
moving  into  suburban  towns  adjacent  to  large 
centers  of  population.  According  to  a  recent 
survey,  the  population  of  Manhattan  Island 
has  increased  less  than  four  per  cent  during 
the  past  decade,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
has  been  a  growth  of  approximately  65  per 
cent  in  the  small  outlying  suburbs  of  the 
metropolitan  area.  The  same  contrast  is  noted 
in  other  areas,  whether  the  urban  center  is 
large  or  small. 

For  farmers,  this  trend  offers  increased 
possibilities  for  the  sale  of  their  farm  pro¬ 
ducts,  either  direct  to  the  housewife,  or  when 
suitably  located,  through  the  medium  of 
roadside  stands.  Farmers  are  already  taking 
advantage  of  this  situation  and  finding  in¬ 
creasing  and  profitable  markets  for  the  sale 
of  homegrown  fruits  and  vegetables,  berries, 
chickens  and  eggs. 

The  influence  of  this  population  trend  on 
local  business  will  favor  improved  shopping 
centers  in  these  rapidly  growing  suburbs.  A 
large  percentage  of  these  families  is  com¬ 
posed  of  people  in  the  middle  income  bracket. 
This  means  that  if  this  trend  continues,  the 
future  resident  population  in  the  larger  cities 
will  consist  mainly  of  the  higher  income 
bracket  families  and  those  of  low  income.  In¬ 
creased  pay  envelopes  have  made  possible  this 
movement,  coupled  with  the  inherent  desire 
for  greater  pleasure  from  living  in  less 
crowded  areas  with  greater  opportunities  and 
safety  in  raising  families,  with  a  better  chance 
to  glimpse  the  blue  sky  a  little  more  often  and 
enjoy  a  patch  of  green  in  place  of  cement 
sidewalks.  In  spite  of  the  cost  of  transpor¬ 
tation  and  the  need  for  new  schools  and 
additional  civic  services  in  these  growing 
country  communities,  this  trend  is  on  the  rapid 
increase,  and  understandably  so. 


Regents  on  the  Right  Track 

HTHE  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents 
J*  recommends  that  every  school  day  begin 
with  this  prayer: 

“Almighty  God,  we  acknowledge  our  de¬ 
pendence  upon  Thee,  and  we  beg  Thy  bless¬ 
ings  upon  us,  our  parents,  our  teachers  and 
our  country.” 

No  one,  except  an  atheist  or  agnostic,  will 
question  the  sound  policy  behind  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  nor  criticize  its  form.  As  the  Re¬ 
gents  say,  belief  in  and  dependence  upon  God 
was  the  cornerstone  on  which  this  country 
was  built  and  our  Federal  and  State  consti¬ 
tutions  publicly  declare  this  to  be  the  fact. 
Since  so  much  of  the  chaos  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  is  due  to  a  lack  of  religion  or  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  God,  the  Regents  feel  that 
the  profession  of  a  belief  in  God  is  the  best 
security  against  the  dangers  of  these  difficult 
days. 

Even  though  the  Regents  make  it  perfectly 
clear  that  their  recommendation  is  optional 
and  in  no  sense  a  mandate,  opposition  is  al¬ 
ready  being  voiced,  chiefly  on  the  grounds 
that  we  must  keep  inviolate  the  separation 
between  church  and  state.  This  policy  has  ab¬ 
solutely  no  connection  with  a  morning  school 
prayer.  Those  who  claim  that  it  has,  are 
chanting  the  song  of  the  Marxists  that  religion 
is  the  opiate  of  the  people.  Do  they  not  realize 
that  the  Marxist  alternative  of  the  all- 
powerful  State  is  the  most  effective  opiate 
ever  conceived  by  the  human  mind,  and  that 
religion,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  stirring  mili¬ 
tant  force  for  good? 

The  Regents  are  on  the  right  track  in  their 
recommendation,  and  local  school  authorities 
would  be  well  advised  to  follow  it.  All  of  us, 
our  youth  especially,  would  be  a  lot  better 
off  with  a  little  more  God  in  our  schools  and 
our  homes. 


“Where  is  he  that  is  born  King  of  the  Jews? 
For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him.”  —  Matt.  2:2. 

The  1952  edition  of  “The  Old  Farmer’s  Alman¬ 
ac”  —  its  160th  anniversary  edition  —  has  its 
usual  wealth  of  valuable  information  for  the 
farmer  and  interesting  information  for  everyone 
—  all  for  only  25  cents.  It  is  published  in  Dublin, 
New  Hampshire. 
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Ball-Gear  steering  makes  handling  easy 

The  ball-gear  steering  on  Chevrolet  trucks  Is 
almost  frictionless — bringing  remarkable  ease  of 
control  to  even  the  heaviest  models.  It’s  a  feature 
you’ll  especially  appreciate  in  heavy  traffic. 


Cut  your  hauling  costs  with 

CHEVROLET 

TRUCKS 

Chevrolet  Advance-Design  trucks  are  built  to  save  you  money  all  the  way. 
Their  super-efficient  valve-in-head  engines  get  all  the  usable  power  from 
every  drop  of  gas  . . .  and  to  match  their  power,  Chevrolet  trucks  have  the 
strength  and  stamina  for  the  long,  hard  pull.  Frames  are  extra  strong  .  .  . 
springs  and  axles  have  extra  capacity  .  .  .  brakes  are  of  improved 


Cut  your  costs  on  gas  and  oil 

Chevrolet  trucks  are  famous  for  operating 
economy  on  all  kinds  of  jobs.  High  efficiency 
valve-in-head  engines  cut  gas  and  oil  costs  to  a 


design  for  greater  safety  and  longer  life  .  ;  ;  rugged  all-steel  cabs  give 
extra  room  and  solid  comfort.  These  are  the  trucks  that  are  right  for  you 


minimum  . . .  save  their  owners  money  every  mile.  — right  for  your  hauling  job.  See  them  at  your  Chevrolet  dealer’s.  Chevrolet 


Save  when  you  buy . . ,  gain  on  trade-in 

Chevrolet  is  America’s  lowest  priced  truck  line. 
And  as  America's  most  popular  trucks,  Chev- 
rolets  traditionally  have  greater  trade-in  value 
than  other  trucks  of  comparable  specifications. 


Division  of  General  Motors,  Detroit  2,  Michigan 


Check  Chevrolet’s  Advance-Design  Features:  two  great  valve-in-head  engines— the  105-h.p.  Loadmaster  or  the  92-h.p.  Thrift- 

master-g.ve  more  power  per  gallon,  lower  cost  per  load  •  POWER-JET  CARBURETOR-smooth,  quick  acceleration  •  DIAPHRAGM  SPRING  CLUTCH-easy-action 
engagement  •  SYNCHRO-MESH  TRANSMISSIONS — fast,  smooth  shifting  •  HYPOID  REAR  AXLES — dependability  and  long  life  •  NEW  TORQUE-ACTION  BRAKES 
-on  light-duty  models  .  PROVED  DEPENDABLE  DOUBLE-ARTICULATED  BRAKES-on  medium-duty  models  •  NEW  TWIN-ACTION  REAR  BRAKES-on  heavy-duty 
models  •  NEW  DUAL-SHOE  PARKING  BRAKE— on  heavy-duty  models  •  NEW  CAB  SEAT— complete  riding  comfort  •  NEW  VENTIPANES— improved  ventilation 
•  WIDE-BASE  WHEELS— increased  tire  mileage  •  BALL-GEAR  STEERING— easier  handling  •  UNIT-DESIGN  BODIES— better  construction  •  ADVANCE-DESIGN 

STYLING — increased  comfort,  modern  appearance. 
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SKIDDED — Load  of  hog  profits  wiped 
out  in  split-seconds  by  skidding  on  icy 
road)  hidden  by  snow.  Use  Weed  Tire 
Chains  and  drive  carefully. 


IT’S  EASY  to  put  on  chains  with  Weed 
Zip-On  Tire  Chain  Appliers.  Keep  a 
pair  handy. 


Sin  Business  Jor  Your  Safety 

AMERICAN  CHAIN  &  CABLE 
COMPANY,  INC. 

Bridgeport  Connecticut 


0 


Growing  heifers  should  receive  the  best  hoy  and  grass  on  the  farm ,  and 
they  will  more  than  pay  for  it  in  growth  and  milk  production.  This  good, 
artificially  bred  three-year-old  Guernsey  heifer  has  been  well  grown  and 
developed.  She  milked  9,449  pounds  of  milk,  containing  475  pounds  of 
butterfat,  for  her  first  lactation.  Her  sire  is  King  Placid  Gardenville,  in 
service  in  the  New  York  Artificial  Breeders?  Co-op.  She  is  owned  by  Roy 
J.  Kamm,  Marietta,  Onondaga  County,  New  York. 

Those  Replacement  Heifers 

By  R.  W .  Duck 


The  problem  of  obtaining  good  re- 
flacement  dairy  heifers  for  the  milk- 
ng  string  does  not  present  a  simple 
solution.  Some  farmers  feel  that,  due 
:o  lack  of  labor,  special  equipment 
md  available  space,  it  is  cheaper 
lor  them  to  buy  replacements  than 
raise  them.  This,  of  course,  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  matter  which  only  the  per¬ 
son  concerned  can  answer.  We  re- 
seive  many  inquiries  as  to  whether 
it  is  cheaper  and  better  to  grow 
dairy  replacements  than  it  is  to  buy 
them.  Each  instance  will  vary  with 
the  prevailing  conditions  and  the 
kind  of  heifers  desired  but,  if  perma¬ 
nent  and  constructive  improvement 
is  to  be  made  with  the  dairy  herd, 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  by 
breeding  several  generations  of  care¬ 
fully  selected  females,  which  in  turn 
are  mated  to  bulls  capable  of  siring 
high  producing  daughters. 

When  Heifers  Are  Bought 

When  the  replacement  heifers  are 
bought,  the  first  and  most  important 
consideration  is  to  make  absolutely 
certain  about  the  reliability  of  the 
person  from  whom  they  are  to  be 
purchased.  It  will  pay  well  to  in¬ 
quire  carefully  into  the  health-  and 
production  records  of  the  animals 
acquired.  Then  personally  check  all 
references,  such  as  the  bank,  Better 
Business  Bureau,  and  individuals. 
After  being  satisfied  on  this  score, 
compare  the  offerings  for  their  in¬ 
trinsic  merit  and  values.  Consult 
with  other  farmers  and  your  county 
farm  bureau  agent  concerning  pre¬ 
vailing  prices.  Next,  try  to  have  some 
disinterested  party  who  is  a  good 
dairy  cattle  judge  go  with  you  and 
look  at  the  animals. 

Always  remember  that  health  is 
the  most  important  matter  of  all, 
and  the  health  of  the  entire  herd 
from  which  they  come  is  even  more 
significant  than  that  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  heifers.  It  goes  almost  without 
saying  that  the  herd  rnuist  be  certi¬ 
fied  free  from  bovine  tuberculosis 
and  brucellosis  (Bang’s  disease).  In 
addition,  the  purchased  heifers 
should  have  been  vaccinated  against 
brucellosis  when  they  were  calves, 
and  they  should  have  been  blood 
tested  recently.  If  they  are  two  years 
old  or  over,  they  should  have  a 
negative  reaction  to  the  blood  test. 
This  does  not  mean  that  all  vaccin¬ 
ated  heifers  will  be  negative  to  the 
blood  test  by  the  time  they  are  two- 
year-olds,  but  that  is  the  way  to  buy 
them,  provided  an  earlier  blood  test 
shows  that  they  were  positive  as 
calves,  after  having  been  vaccinated. 
If  veterinary  certificates  or  state¬ 
ments  to  this  effect  cannot  be  pro¬ 
duced,  then  the  best  thing  is  to  look 
elsewhere  for  replacement  heifers. 


Study  Herd  Records  _ 

Most  heifers  that  are  worth  buy¬ 
ing  to  go  into  the  milking  string  will 
be  from  a  herd  where  health  and 
production  records  are  carefully 
kept.  Look  up  the  records  of  all  pro¬ 
ducing  daughters  of  both  the  sire 
and  dam  of  the  heifers  being  con¬ 
sidered.  These  are  of  far  greater 
significance  than  the  individual  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  dam  or  the  show  winnings 
of  the  sire.  In  fact  the  show  win¬ 
nings  of  the  sire  are  of  no  value  at 
all,  except  that  they  indicate  he  may 
have  desirable  dairy  and  breed  type. 
The  milk  and  butterfat  records  of  his 
daughters  compared  with  the  records 
of  their  dams  are  the  only  real 
guides  of  desirable  production  trans¬ 
mitting  ability  of  a  bull.  Do  not  be 
afraid  to  ask  questions.  Any  good, 
reliable  breeder  will  be  more  than 
glad  to  furnish  you  with  all  the 
information  he  has  available. 

After  the  seller  has  supplied  all 
requested  veterinary  health  certi- 
cates  and  production  records,  plus 
registration  papers  where  the  ani¬ 
mals  are  of  registered  stock,  and  the 
terms  of  payment  have  been  mutu¬ 
ally  agreed  upon,  the  seller’s  respon¬ 
sibility  ceases.  Once  ownership  has 
been  acquired,  observing  the  con¬ 
ditions  as  outlined,  the  seller  cannot 
and  should  not  be  held  accountable 
for  the  subsequent  health  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  animals.  The  heifers 
have  passed  out  of  his  control,  and 
there  are  many  factors  concerning 
their  feed,  care  and  management  that 
will  exert  a  profound  influence  upon 
them.  Therefore  it  is  far  better  to 
settle  all  matters,  including  pay¬ 
ment,  thoroughly  and  completely  be¬ 
fore,  and  not  after,  buying;  I  recall 
one  instance  when  I  was  in  the 
cattle  selling  business  where  the 
breeder  stated  to  the  prospective 
buyer  that  he  would  guarantee  his 
springing  heifers  to  freshen  so  that 
they  would  suit  the  buyer.  Right 
there,  I  insisted  that  this  be  drawn 
up  in  written  form,  and  that  I  hold 
payment  in  escrow  until  the  heifers 
had  freshened  and  I  had  heard  from 
the  buyer.  This  was  an  unusual 
agreement  and  fortunately  it  proved 
to  be  satisfactory,  as  the  heifers 
milked  exceptionally  well,  and 
everyone  was  satisfied.  Personally  I 
do  not  think  a  buyer  can  expect 
such  a  broad  guarantee,  and  I  do  not 
recommend  it  to  sellers.  However, 
the  point  is  that  if  such  an  offer  or 
anything  similar  is  made,  get  it  down 
in  writing  and  place  the  payment  in 
the  hands  of  a  disinterested  bonded 
broker,  reliable  lawyer  or  bank  until 
the  guarantee  has  been  fulfilled. 

(Continued  on  Page  751) 


"Off  Peed" 

Cows 
Lick  Your 
Profits 

Forcing  for  high  yield  calls 
for  peak  performance  of 
digestion  and  assimilation.  Let-downs 
waste  expensive  feed.  Promote  vigorous, 
constant  appetite  and  conversion  by  add¬ 
ing  Kow-Kare  at  first  signs  of  sluggish¬ 
ness.  Its  Tonic  Drugs,  Iron,  Iodine,  Co¬ 
balt,  Calcium,  Phosphorous  and  Vitamin 
D  do  wonders  in  promoting  general  vigor, 
saving  feed  waste  and  fighting  sluggish 
assimilation.  Three 
sizes,  at  all  stores. 

FREE  CowBook 

Send  for  helpful  24 -page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle." 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9. 
Vermont 


New !  50  lb.  Peed  Mix  Drum 


"My  ears  pricked  up . . 

. .  when  I  heard  my  owner  say  ha 
waa  going  to  try  SAVOSS  to  relieve  my 
lameness  and  get  me  back  to  work  ! 
Believe  me.  there’s  nothing  like  the 
soothing  aid  SAVOSS  gives  in  cases  of 
tendon,  ligament  and  muscular  lame¬ 
ness  and  soreness  due  to  curb,  sprain, 
strain,  overexertion  or  fatigue  . . .” 
Here’s  How  SAVOSS  helps . . .  SAVOSS  brings  relief 
by  speeding  fresh  blood  through  stiff,  swollen  tis¬ 
sues— removes  toxic  wastes,  aids  healing.  Humane, 
efficient,  quick-acting.  Easy  to  apply— use  brush 
provided.  Get  a  bottle  today. 

TROY  CHEMICAL  CO.,  HO  E.  42nd  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

At  druggists’  every¬ 
where— 

Per  bottle  -$300 
Or  Mailed  Postpaid 


SAVOSS 


DAIRY  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


QUALITY 


MANUFACTURERS 

STANDARD  EQUIPMENT  INC. 
Bel  Air,  Maryland 


FOR  ALL  LIVESTOCK 


COMPRESSED,  MINERALIZED 
Sanitary  -  No  Work  -  No  Waste 

Ji.o  m  PLAIN,  ODIZfD  -ULPHURIZFD 


SEE  YOUR  DEALER  TODAY ! 


Split  Big  togs 

itti4  Eatf/Way 

with  THUNDERBOLT 


*  Easier  a  Faster  to  split  logs  In  the 
woodloi  than  axe-splitting  in  the  wood¬ 
shed.  Drive  Thunderbolt  like  a  spike, 
light  fuse  and  bang—it  splits  Firewood  al 
1 0o  a  cord,  Posts,  Pulp  Wood,  etc.  Cracks 
stumps;  blows  Post  holes.  Safe!  Lasts  a 
lifetime!  Wt.  11  lbs.,  16  in.  long.  Only  $8.00 
pins  postage.  Easy  instructions  furnished. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Circular  FREE. 

a  the  thunderbolt  company 
Dspt.N26  16  Decker  St.,  Buffalo  16,  N.  Y. 


TIE  STALLS 

Stanchion  Stalls  •  Electric  Ventilation 
Water  Bowls  •  Stanchions  •  Feed 
Trucks.  Order  direct  from  factory  or 
thru  your  local  dealer. 

UEBLER  MILKING  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

VERNON,  NEW  YORK 
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Buffalo  Livestock  Prices  steady.  Demand  moderate,  supply 

Prices  on  December  3,  1951,  sales  FofsTaufh- 

by  commission  merchants  and  other  ter  _ _  Good  erarfp  <roq  7^ 

the^kSoii^’of^  ?PSS?dnby  Medium  S^SS^cSSmm.: 

SrSf  nft'  if'  Y‘  St?teT\/Pe"  23-50-  Cows  —  Good  grade  $25.75- 
gSj SL ni  f^o'  27-5°;  Medium  $23.50-25;  Cutters 
kets.  State  Office  Bldg.,  Buffalo  2,  $22-23.50;  Heavy  canners  $20.50-22; 

~  ^  ,  .  Light  canners  $17-19.50  ;  Shellies 

i  ,  demand  moderate  for  $17  anci  down.  Dairy  type  bulls  — 

litf  eSLl  S  e,sStfsaS-  Good  $28-30.30;  Medium  $25.50- 

Best  s.eers  cleared  at  $35-35.50,  27;  Common  $22-25. 

Good  steers  $33-34;  baby  beeves  ,,  ,  ,  ,  ,  _ 

averaging  550  lbs.  $33.50;  Medium  Thf  calf  market  was  steady.  De- 

to  Good  steers  and  heifers  $32-32.50;  moderate,  supply  increased. 

Medium  steers  and  heifers  $29-30;  Prmcs  per  head:  Extra  Large  Choice 
Common  $27  down.  lm7124;,  Cboice  vealers  $88-110; 

Dairy  type  cows  and  bulls  —  De-  Good  vealers  $75-88;  Medium  $65-76; 

mand  active,  market  stronger.  Cows'  Common  and  Culls  $4 a-58; 

steady  to  50  cents  higher;  bulls  fully  2i|r0?5  $28_38;  Bobs,  60-85  lbs., 

steady.  Good  slaughter  cows  $22-23;  $18-2d,  Bobs,  under  60  lbs.  $15-20. 
several  sales  reported  up  to  $24.50;  The  hog  market  was  firm.  Demand 
Cutters  $19.50-22;  fat  yellow  cows  moderate,  supply  substantially  in- 
$19.50-21;  heavy  Canners  $17-19;  creased.  Prices  per  cwt.:  Choice 
light  thin  Canners  $14-16;  Good  weights  $19-23;  Heavy  Sows  $15- 
dairy  type  heifers  for  slaughter  $25-  18;  Heavy  Boars  $7.00-10;  Shoats 
27;  top  $28;  Common  $22-24;  Good  $15-20  each;  Small  pigs  $5.00-8.00 
weighty  sausage  bulls  $27-29;  Medi-  each. 

um  $24.50-26.50;  lightweight  Cutters  - 

$22-23.50.  Boston  Wool  Prices 

Calves  —  Market  steady;  moderate  DUJ>lUI1  VV  UU1 
demand  for  all  grades;  clearance  fair.  Domestic  grease  wool  price  quo- 
Good  to  Choice  handyweight  calves  tations  per  pound,  graded  semi- 
$40-42;  Medium  $33-38;  Culls  $28-  bright,  as  we  go  to  press,  at  the 
32;  strongweight  bobs  $23-27;  light  Boston  market:  Fine  combing 
bobs  mostly  $18-22.  (staple)  56-63  cents;  fine  clothing 

Hogs  —  Demand  moderately  ac-  43-49  cents;  Yz  blood  combing  58- 
tive;  market  strong.  Handyweights  66  cents;  %  blood  combing  54-61 
mostly  50  cents  higher.  Butchers  and  cents;  y4  blood  combing  54-61  cents; 
sows  steady.  Bulk  of  Good  to  Choice  low  Yi  blood  56-63  cents. 

rail  hogs  averaging  170-250  lbs.  - 

$19.50-20;  top  $20.25;  Good  to  Choice 

170-250  lbs.  nearby  hogs  $18.50-  Champion  Beet  at  the 
19.50;  several  sales  at  $19.75;  260-360  International 

Jbs-  !i1?-f?"11?;rnGood  SOWS-  uJ?der  Jn0  The  grand  champion  steer  at  the 
Ron  fi  i5«?LS°WS  weighing  450“  recent  52d  annual  International 

bUcLlt>S‘  $14-15.50.  Livestock  Exposition  in  Chicago  was 

Sheep  and  Lambs— Market  steady;  a  12io  pound  Aberdeen-Angus, 
demand  moderate;  clearance  fair  on  owned  b  the  Iowa  state  College, 
ah  grades.  Choice  ewe  and  wether  Ames.  The  steer  sold  at  public 

loT  oQ$3,  ;^Med!Um  ?°°d  auction  for  $6.75  a  pound;  this  com- 

$28-29;  feeder  type  $27-28;  Medium  with  last  year’s  grknd  cham- 

and^?UliS  $t2u;MCi°1Ce  +h3£dL"  Pion  price  of  $12.00.  The  grand 
£eigbt.  s£eep  $14;  Medium  1°  G°°+d  Champion  carlot  of  steers,  owned  by 
Ganners  311(4  Gu^s  down  to  Mommsen  and  Sons,  Miles,  Iowa, 

^0,uu’  _  were  also  Aberdeen-Angus,  and  sold 

x  .  x  .  for  57%  cents  a  pound,  as  compared 

Lancaster  Livestock  Market  to  last  year’s  price  of  70  cents  a 

Prices  and  quotations  supplied  by  year’s  lower  prices  are 

Pennsylvania  State  Marketing  Ser-  A°,.a  4ac^  ,9^  s^ronS  corn- 

vice,  as  of  December  3,  1951:  petitive  bidding.  Although  O.  P.  S. 

Reoeints-  Cattle—l  857-  Calves—  price  controls  do  not  apply  to  live- 

49^Hoe^l  114  ^een-305  weight  show  cattle’  their  carcass  beef 

404,  Hogs— 1,114,  bheep— 3U5.  cannot  be  sold  above  either  whole- 

Dry  Fed  Steers  —  Prime  $38-39;  sale  or  retail  O.  P.  S.  prices. 

Choice  $35-37;  Good  $34-35;  Medi-  _ _ _ 

um  $32-34;  Common  $30-33.  DOGS 

Dry  Fed  Bulls  —  Good  and  Choice  I*YTI*V*firci  U/iIVTPn 

$32"36;  Cutter,  Common  and  Medi-  Pura  b**V  or  m!*.d  e  J^ks  WepaT  express, 
um  $22-27;  Good  to  Choice  Bolognas  state  age,  price,  amount  of  males  and  females  first 
490  Q1  letter.  NEW  YORK  ZOOLOGICAL  EXCHANGE 

^ZiO-Ol.  446  EAST  FORDHAM  RD.,  BRONX  58,  N.  Y. 

^0WS  Choice  $2 9-30 ;  Good  $28-  "beautiful  registered  collie  pups  for 
29;  Common  and  Medium  $21.75-27;  Christmas.  Wormed.  Innoculated.  Shipped  on  ap- 
Low  Cutter  and  Cutter  $20-24.50;  proval  collinette  kennels,  wilton,  n.  h 

Canners  $16-20. 

Feeder  and  Stocker  Cattle  — 

Calves  400-500  lbs.  $35-40;  Good 
and  Choice  500-800  lbs.  $35-38; 

Common  and  Medium  500-800  lbs. 

$25-31;  Good  and  Choice  800-1050 
lbs.  $35-36;  Common  and  Medium 
800-1050  lbs.  $27-31. 

Vealers  —  Good  and  Choice  $39- 
40;  Medium  $28-35;  Cull  and  Com¬ 
mon  $15-21. 


If  You  Want  the  Most  Power,  with  the  Least  Weight, 
at  the  Lowest  Cost  ....  Ws 


The  Titan 


A  ONE-MAN  chain  saw,  designed  and  engineered  by  the  famous  TITAN 
craftsmen,  builders  of  the  first  portable  gasoline  driven  chain  saw  ever 
made  in  the  U.S. 

TITAN  now  offers  you  two  lightweight  saws — the  5  H.P.  Model  “40”  and 
the  7  H.  P.  Model  “60”.  Each  features  the  latest  in  chain  saw  design. 
Automatic  Clutch,  Swivel  Bar,  Recoil  Starter,  Semi-automatic  Oiler, 
and  Roller  Bearings  throughout.  Cuts  at  any  angle.  Cutting  bars  from 
18"  —44"  in  length. 

DISTRIBUTED  BY:  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  NEAREST  DEALER. 

Power  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.  New  Canaan,  Connecticut 


PUREBRED  SWINE  SALE  •  JANUARY  16  and  17,  1952 

PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  SHOW  BUILDING,  HARRISBURG.  PENNSYLVANIA 

OVER  200  HEAD  •  7  BREEDS  •  BRED  GILTS 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SWINE  BREEDERS  OFFER  THEIR  BEST  IN  THIS  GREAT  SHOW  AND  SALE 
ALL  GILTS  ARE  BLOOD  TESTED  AND  CAN  GO  INTO  ANY  STATE 
Write  to  the  following  for  catalogs  for  a  particular  breed  — 

M-  R|TTER,  Secy..  1511  N.  CAMERON  ST.,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 
CHESTER  WHITES  —  RAYMOND  W.  LLOYD,  Secy.,  WEISEL,  PA. 

DUROCS  —  EARL  HORST.  Secy.,  R.  D.  2,  MYERSTOWN,  PA. 

HAM  PSH I  RES  —  JOHN  R.  ROSENBERGER.  Secy.,  CENTER  HALL,  PA. 

POLAND  CHINAS  —  CLARK  H.  KOSTENBADER.  R.  D.  5,  LEWISBURG,  PA. 

SPOTTED  POLAND  CHINAS  —  HERMAN  U.  HORST,  Secy.,  HUMMELSTOWN,  PA, 
YORKSHIRES  —  JOHN  W.  POWELL,  R.  D.  5.  WASHINGTON,  PA. 


DAIRY  CATTLE 


Breed  Jerseys — 

“the  profit  cow” 

$  Mature  and  calve  earlier 
$  Cost  less  to  raise 
$  Are  better  grazers 
$  Have  best  heat  resistance 
$  Make  more  profit  per  acre 

THE  AMERICAN  JERSEY/ 
CATTLE  CLUB 

Dept.  K  •  Columbus,  Ohio 


MAKE  MORE  PROFITS  UNDER 
AVERAGE  FARM  CONDITIONS 

RAISE  MILKING  SHORTHORNS 


per  the  averse,  farmer.  Milking 
Shorthorn*  are  unbeatable.  Produce 
4%  milk.  Have  creator  carcass  value 
*han  other  breeds.  Second  to  none  in 
producing  milk  and  meat  from  home- 
frown  roughage  and  grain  from  your 

farml  Free  facts.  Or  subscribe  to  ammammM^MMi 
Milking  Shorthorn!  Journal.  8ix  months.  $1.00:  $2.00  per 

.  AMERICAN  MILKING  SHORTHORN 

society .  Dept  rn5  an  s.  jjjacrwtE  ail,  smusrim  4.  mo. 


TISOTO  REG.  SABLE  AND  WHITE  COLLIE, 
PUPPIES  -  DOGS.  THOS.  PROUT, 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  261,  ALBANY  3,  N.  Y. 


A.  K.  C.  SCOTTISH  TERRIERS,  IRISH  SETTERS 
MEIER  PINEKNOLL  KENNELS 
NOXON  RD.,  POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y. 


- DALMATIAN  A.  K.  C.  PUPS  AVAILABLE - 

CHAMPION  STUD  SERVICE 
TOAD  HARBOR  KENNELS.  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. 


—WHITE  ENGLISH  BULLTERRIER  PUPPIES— 
Pedigreed.  Wonderful  Guards  and  Companions. 
Reasonable.  T.  CRONIN,  BRADLEY  AVE., 
WATERBURY,  CONN.  Telephone  4-1623 


Cnrinn  T  ~_.u„  SHEPHERD  —  NEWFOUNDLAND  PUPPIES 
Sheep  —  Choice  Spring  Lambs  Wonderful  Christmas  Gifts.  Two  months.  $10  &  $12 

$32;  Medium  to  Good  Lambs  $28-  R0Y  ianpis,  R-  p-  2.  mohnton.  pa. 

30;  Common  Lambs  $20-24;  Ewes 

(all  weights)  $6.00-18. 

Hogs  —  Local  Lightweights  $17- 


-  NICE  PEDIGREE  AIRDALE  PUPPIES  _ 

uJr.U.RaEuB„REJ?..t^00TH  HA,R  F0X  terrier 

HOLLAND  DAIRY,  CLARKSBURG,  W.  VA. 


19;  Good  and  Choice  160-180  lbs. 

$19-19.50;  Good  and  Choice  180-200  priced-  v.  s.  kenyon  .  mawcellus.  new  york 

lbs.  $19.50—20,  Good  and  Choice  200—  Reg.  English  Shepherd  Puppies  for  stock  watch 

220  lbs.  $19.50-20;  Good  and  Choice  «°n>p»"'on  <*<>9  ■  .  . . 

220-250  lbs.  $18.50-19;  Good  and 


Julia  Strittmatter, 


Sewell,  N. 


Ped.  Smooth  Fox  Terrier  Pup* 

BOXERS:  Best  Family  Gift.  EXCELLENT  PUPPIES 
Available.  DR.  JOHN  THURBER,  ITHACA,  N.  Y. 


Choice  250-270  lbs.  $18-18.50. 

Brighton,  Mass.,  Livestock  REr  rnill„  „  . 

REG.  COLLIES  —  Unexcelled  for  Farm  or  Pets. 

Prices  on  December  3,  1951:  Bulls  Reasonable,  hillcrest  farm,  altmar,  n.  y. 
—  $23-28.  Market  steady,  supply 
good,  demand  strong.  Cows — Com¬ 
mon  $18-21;  Medium  $21-23:  Good 
$23-25.  Market  $1.00  higher,  more  in 
spots;  supply  good,  demand  strong. 

Calves  —  Common  $16.50-22.50; 

Medium  $22.50-28;  Good  $28-38. 

Market  $1.00  higher;  supply  good, 
demand  strong.  Hogs — Sows  $14-17; 

Barrows  and  Gilts  $15.50-19.  Mar¬ 
ket  active,  supply  good,  demand 
strong. 


Eastern  N.  Y.  Livestock 
Auctions 

Prices  for  week  ending  November 
30,  1951,  .as  reported  to  N.  Y.  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Mar¬ 
kets: 

The  cattle  market  remained 


flUirisfmaa 

mafce  easy 
for 
Sou 


SEE  ADVERTISEMENT 
ON  PAGE  751 


•  THE  IDEAL  DAIRY  BREED  . 
•Coast  to  Coast  —  North  or  South* 

,  Heaviest  Producers  of  4%  Milk  at  least  • 

•  feed  cost.  • 

,  For  literature  or  help  in  locating  stock,  * 

•  write  AYRSHIRE  BREEDERS’  ASSOCIATION  l 

•96  CENTER  ST.,  BRANDON,  VERMONT  • 

- REAL  MILKING  SHORTHORNS  SINCE  1936 - 

Bull  Calves,  Yearlings  —  Beauties.  Others  buy  here! 
0.  HENDRICKSON,  Greenlawn  Farm.  Cobleskill,  N.Y. 

_ SWINE _ 

Dailey  Stock  Farm 

LEXINGTON,  MASS.  TEL.  9-1085 
TOP  QUALITY  YOUNG  PIGS 
7-8  wkf.  old  $11  each;  9-10  wks.  old  $12  each. 
Chester  and  Yorkshire  —  Berkshire  and  O.  I.  C. 
crossed.  Shipped  C.  0.  D.  Large  orders  delivered  by 
truck.  Shipping  days  Monday  through  Wednesday. 


YORKSHIRE  HOGS  —  Registered,  pure  bred.  Breed¬ 
ing  leading  A.B.  Blood  lines.  Young  boars  and  bred 
lilt*  for  Immediate  delivery.  Ralph  E.  McConnell, 
Owner:  HERBERT  MYERS.  Manager.  VALLEY 
CREEK  FARM,  R.  I.  WEST  CHESTER,  PENNA. 

HEREFORD  HOGS 

LARGEST  HERD  IN  THE  EAST.  CIRCULAR. 
ROYAL  OAK  FARM. 

Offlee— 2902  DUNLEER  RD..  BALTIMORE  22.  MD. 


PIGS  FOR  SALE  —  Medium  Yorkshire  A  Chester 
white  cross,  Berkshiro-Chester  white  cress  6  to  8  wks. 
eld  @  $11  eaeh.  C.  O.  D.,  F.  O.  B.  Woburn.  Vaccin¬ 
ation  $1  extra.  SCAN  NELL  FARM,  35  Russell  St. 
WOBURN,  MASS.  Tel.  Wob.  2-0230 


•  YORKSHIRES  • 

WRITE  FOR  PAMPHLET  AND  PRICES. 

W.  E.  REASONER  &  SON.  R.F.D.  4.  Watertown,  N.Y. 


-  REGISTERED  HAMPSHIRE  BOARS  - 

For  Sale.  Ready  for  service.  WOODACRES  FARM. 
560  BEDFORD  ST.,  N.  ABINGTON,  MASS. 


For  Sale:  A  Few  REG.  DUROC  and  HAMPSHIRE 
GILTS.  Choice  Fall  Pigs  From  Outstanding  Stock. 
FRANK  VACCARO,  Lakeview  Farm,  CONESUS,  N.Y. 


TAMWORTH  PIGS,  12  weeks  old,  well  started. 
Reasonably  priced.  NORTHWOOD  FARMS, 

OYSTER  BAY,  N.  Y.  Phone:  Oyster  Bay  6-0070 


YORKSHIRES:  Reg.  Fall  Pigs  of  either  sex;  also  2 
sows  with  litters.  Keith  Malchoff,  Clyde,  N.  Y. 


Maplehurst  Durocs,  Fall  Boars,  Bred  Sows  and  Spring 
Pigs.  Russell  F.  Pattington,  Scipio  Center,  N.  Y. 


PIG  CIRCULAR  FREE.  REG.  HAMPSHIRE  SWINE. 
CHAS.  H.  LUTZ.  MIDDLETOWN.  MARYLAND 


$15 

WINSTON 
SPRING  VALLEY 


HOG  SELF  -  FEEDERS  — 

-  F.  0.  B.  Plant  and  Up. 
PURCHASING  AGENCY,  INC., 


The  extra  amounts  of 
mineral  supplements  and 
fine  character  of  other 
ingredients  will  encourage 
the  appetite  of  the  most 
fussy  cow.  She'll  come 
back  on  feed  faster  and 
throw  off  her  upset  quicker. 
Ask  your  Bull-Brand  dealer 
about  this  all-purpose 
ration. 

MARITIME  MILLING  CO.,  INC. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Producers  of  MA-CO  Poultry  Ration 


BEEF  CATTLE 


NEW  YORK 


REGISTERED 

HEREFORD  BEEF  CATTLE 

II  BRED  HEIFERS,  half  sisters,  $450  each. 
3  CALVES,  6-8  months  $250-$350.  Other 
COWS  &  HEIFERS  $350  up.  BULLS  $250  up. 

WALTER  W.  FISK 

WOLCOTT,  Phone  7111  NEW  YORK 


STOCKER  &  FEEDER  CATTLE 

We  *rey  receiving  each  week  200  bead  of  Steers  & 
Heifers  weighing  from  350  lbs.  to  850  lbs.  Herefords 
Angus  and  Shorthorns.  What  you  want,  we  have  at 
lowest  “Ui®  80ld  the  pound. 

BACHRACH  CO.  Phona  54  PLYMOUTH  OHIO 

HEREFORDS 

STEERS  400  Lbs.  A  Up  HEIFERS 

TESTED,  VACCINATED.  INOCULATED 
DIAMOND  P  STOCK  FARM.  BLAIRSTOWN.  N.  J. 
START  A  BEEF  BREEDING  HERD  OF  YOUR 
OWN  WITH  PUREBRED  SCOTCH  SHORTHORNS. 
TEN  BRED  AND  OPEN  HEIFERS  AND  BULL. 

TOP  BLOODLINES  REASONABLY  PRICED. 
JAS.  M.  RHEAM,  MILLERSTOWN,  PENNA. 

GOATS 

PROFIT  AND  HEALTH  from  Dairy  Goats.  Manthly 
magazine  tells  how.  12-month  subscription  81.00. 
DAIRY  GOAT  JOURNAL.  COLUMBIA.  C-21.  MO. 


RABBITS 


FLEM.  GIANTS:  2  mos.  $5.50  pair,  about  4  lbs.  ea. 
Money  Back.  R.  WRENNER,  MONSEY,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRIC  WELDER 


AC  or  DC  110  Volta* 

"The  Little  Marvel"  All- 
metal  welder.  5  year  written 
guarantee.  Welds  thick 
metal  or  money-back.  Repairs 
tanka,  tools,  fenders,  machiae 
parts  etc.  Come* 
com  plete  with 

everything  —  rods,  unit,  eye  shield  and^ 
directions.^  Oa  C.O.D.  postage  extra. 

E*sajr  Ufg.  Dl.  Dept.  93,  Quincy  6  9,  Mass. 
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New  Kernel  Capers  With 
Holiday  Popcorn 

This  year,  wouldn’t  you  like  some¬ 
thing  new  in  colorful  and  exciting 
Christmas  popcorn  ideas?  There  is 
still  time  for  you  to  try  these  novel 
popcorn  arrangements  and,  both  in 
the  doing  and  the  pleasure  to  be¬ 
holders,  get  great  enjoyment  your¬ 
self.  I’ve  had  such  good  luck  with 
them  in  my  own  home. 

To  begin,  did  you  know  that  pop¬ 
corn  can  be  tinted  to  lovely  hues 
with  ordinary  water  color  paints? 
Daub  it  or  spray  it  on,  and  no  need 
to  be  too  careful,  for  the  interesting 
texture  of  popcorn  covers  any  de¬ 
fects  —  it  is  the  general  effect  that 
counts,  after  all.  To  the  kernels, 
(opped  first,  of  course,  add  sparkle 
^y  dribbling  on  some  glue,  then  a 
sprinkle  of  mica  or  artificial  snow. 
Let  them  dry  thoroughly. 

In  telling  you  of  my  own  arrange¬ 
ments,  it  is  not  necessary  to  follow 
them  exactly:  They  are  given  to 
show  the  way;  you  will  find  them 
adaptable  to  all  sorts  of  variations 
of  your  own,  as  you  work  at  them. 

Now,  since  some  of  the  following 
arrangements  need  popcorn  balls, 
you  will  find  the  recipe  I  use  at  the 
end  of  this  story.  Meanwhile,  I’ll 
describe  the  popcorn  decorations. 
Popcorn  strings,  also  needed,  are 
made  simply  by  threading  a  large 
needle  with  white  strong  string,  and 
“sewing”  the  popped  corn  on  the 
string,  the  desired  length.  (One  sug¬ 
gestion:  colored  Christmas  tree  balls 
can  be  used  instead  of  popcorn  balls, 
in  case  you  haven’t  time  to  make 
popcorn  balls.) 

The  first  popcorn  decoration  is  for 
a  mantelpiece.  You  can  make  your 
own  festoons  of  colored  popcorn 
strings.  Or  for  a  plain  mantel,  tight¬ 
ly  stretch  five  strings  of  popcorn, 
horizontally,  leaving  about  six  or 
eight  inches  between  the  strings. 
These  are  to  represent  the  lines  on  a 
musical  score.  Now  take  popcorn 
balls  about  two  inches  in  diameter. 
Suspend  these  balls  on  ribbons,  so 
that  they  look  like  “notes”  on  the 
musical  staff.  Then  hang  the  “notes” 
so  that  they  are  on  the  right  lines 
for  the  start  of  Silent  Night,  or  any 
carol.  Use  sparkled  or  colored  pop¬ 
corn  balls  as  a  contrast  against  a 
light  mantel.  On  a  narrow  mantel, 
make  lines  near  together,  and  use 
small  balls. 

Do  you  have  a  sentimental  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  Holy  Family  figurines 
that  have  long  been  traditional 
decorations  for  the  creche,  the 
Manger  scene?  Tradition  is  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  Christmas.  However, 
instead  of  standing  the  figures  in  the 
usual  mica  strewn  cotton  field,  use 
them  in  a  popcorn  snow  scene.  Have 
drifts  of  white  popcorn  snowbanks, 
and  little  green  popcorn  trees. 

For  a  small  tree,-  make  a  stiff 
paper  cone,  and  stick  the  popcorn  on 
with  glue  or  nail  polish,  using  green 
tinted  popcorn.  For  a  really  hand¬ 
some  popcorn  tree,  for  a  table  piece, 
I  have  used  a  large  cone  made  from 
stiff  copper  colored  paper  from  a 
stationery  or  art  supply  store.  Start- 


Photo:  Mona  Wyse  Cole,  Lewiston,  Me. 

Maine  doorways  hid  the  passerby  hearty  greetings  of  the  seas?n-J*erenJ\ 
Penobscot  County  homestead  features  old  Saint  Nicholas,  reindeer  and, 
sleigh  on  the  porch  rooftop,  making  neighbors  smile  merrily  back  at  Santa 
and  also  wonder  what  this  year’s  Christmas  feature  will  be.  Note  the  tall 
evergreen  whip,  and  Prancer’s  evident  enjoyment  of  his  high  position  on 
the  porch  and  in  the  hearts  of  the  beholders. 


As  Christmas  Comes 


Did  you  ever,  as  a  child,  hear  the  story  often  told 

Of  “The  Poor  Little  Match  Girl”  in  her  shawl,  thin  and  old. 

We  recall  how  she  reached  toward  a  window,  one  wild  night, 

And  gazed  upon  a  tree  inside,  bright  with  candlelight, 

While  the  matches  in  her  hand,  that  needed  to  be  sold, 

Were  forgotten  in  her  longing  and  the  snow  and  the  cold  — 

It  was  Christmas. 

It  is  strange  that  this  waif  in  a  book  does  not  leave 
Our  vivid  recollection,  every  Christmas  Eve; 

And,  we  wonder,  if  it  means,  the  longer  that  we  live, 

That  the  Child  in  the  Manger  would  have  us  think  to  give 

To  the  lost  and  the  lonely,  who  must  struggle  to  believe 

That  the  light  and  love  of  Heaven  is  theirs  to  receive  — 

That  is  Christmas. 

New  York  —  Persis  Smith 


(0ti  (Eljristmaa  Sue 
“Not  a  creature  was  stirring, 


A.  Savino,  New  York 


ing  at  the  treetop,  spiral  a  long 
string  of  white  popcorn  round  and 
round  the  cone  down  to  the  base. 
The  effect  is  unusual  and  stunning. 

Evergreen  branch  arrangements 
are  novel  with  popcorn,  and  the 
lightness  that  they  gain  gives  them 
even  more  charm.  Select  some 
smooth  branches  with  interesting 
shape.  Leave  them  in  natural  green, 
or  give  these  a  gilding;  then  glue  on 
kernels  of  popcorn,  up  and  down  the 
twigs.  When  dry,  arrange  these 
branches  in  some  bowl  container. 
The  effect  is  surprising,  for  they 
have  the  appearance  of  a  bowl  full 
of  flowering  spring  fruit  sprays. 

A  striking  and  large  arrangement 
I  like  is  made  this  way.  Attach  a 
number  of  popcorn  balls  in  various 
sizes  and  colors  to  the  ends  of  heavy, 
flexible  lengths'  of  wire.  Arrange 
these  in  a  huge,  popcorn  filled  bowl, 
mixing  in  some  cattails,  and  set  the 
bowl  on  a  cricket  against  the  wall, 
or  on  the  floor  in  a  corner. 

I  fill  hurricane  lamps  with  colored 
popcorn,  and  arrange  these  along  the 
mantel,  grouping  harmonizing  glass 
Christmas  balls  around  the  bases. 
Green  or  gilded  ivy  and  popcorn 
balls  placed  in  a  clear  glass  bowl, 
allowing  some  of  the  ivy  to  trail  out 
of  the  bowl  and  along  the  table  top, 
is  another  bowl  arrangement. 

Then,  too,  I  shape  the  popcorn 
mixture  (use  popcorn  balls  recipe) 
into  candle  shapes.  For  interest,  add 
some  confetti,  or  bits  of  broken 
Christmas  balls  to  the  mixture.  Ar¬ 
range  these  popcorn  candles  along 
the  mantel,  trailing  chains  of  pop¬ 
corn  among  them. 

If  clappers  of  Christmas  bells, 
large  or  small,  are  lost,  I  replace  the 
clapper  with  popcorn  balls  accord¬ 
ing  to  size.  Suspend  these  bells  from 
ribbons,  in  windows  or  on  doors,  or 
arrange  them  in  clusters  on  a  table 
top,  tying  them  with  a  red  bow. 

Then  also,  you  can  decorate  the 
children’s  window  sills  or  party  table 


with  popcorn  molded  into  animal 
shapes,  or  sprinkle  cakes  with  fluffy 
kernels  of  white  popcorn.  Be  sure 
the  children  do  not  get  in  reach  of 
popcorn  tinted  with  water  colors. 

Popcorn  Balls 

This  recipe  makes  about  lYz  dozen 
balls,  of  usual  size  used  in  deco¬ 
rations  above.  Use  2  cups  granu¬ 
lated  sugar;  1V2  cups  water;  y2  cup 
corn  syrup;  J/2  teaspoon  salt;  1  tea¬ 
spoon  vinegar;  1  teaspoon  vanilla  ex¬ 
tract;  5  quarts  hot,  popped  corn. 

Combine  the  sugar,  water,  syrup 
and  salt  and  cook  until  candy  ther¬ 
mometer  registers  256  degrees  F.,  or, 
when  tested  in  cold  water,  it  forms  a 
hard  ball.  Add  the  vinegar  and 
vanilla  and  continue  to  cook  until 
the  thermometer  registers  270  de¬ 
gree  F.,  or  when  a  small  amount 
forms  a  brittle  piece,  dropped  into 
cold  water. 

Remove  from  heat  and  carefully 
pour  mixture  over  hot,  popped  corn, 
stirring  to  coat  all  kernels  well.  Mold 
coated  corn  into  balls,  greasing  hands 
if  necessary. 

Get  the  whole  family  interested, 
and  you  will  all  have  fun.  We  do. 

Helen  H.  Boileau 


Give  the  Birds  a  Tree  for 
New  Year’s ! 

It  always  makes  me  sad  to  see  a 
lovely  Christmas  tree  thrown  out,  to 
lie  neglected  all  Winter,  or  to  see 
one  on  January  2nd  burned  up  out¬ 
doors.  Every  bit  of  this  balsam, 
spruce,  or  Scotch  pine  that  was  so 
festive  indoors,  can  be  used  happily. 

Some  trees,  of  course,  drop  their 
needles,  and  are  then  best  used  by 
chopping  them  up  for  fireplace 
pleasure.  But  I’ve  had  trees  that  are 
still  green,  at  New  Year’s,  and  the 
needles  do  hang  on  outdoors.  These 
I  use  for  giving  my  winter  birds  a 
Happy  New  Year  in  our  snowy  back¬ 
yard!  Instead  of  the  Christmas  orna¬ 
ments,  already  packed  away,  I  use 
for  the  birds  little  pieces  of  suet  tied 
on  the  twigs.  Of  course,  I  first  have 
set  the  tree  firmly  in  a  corner  of  the 
yard  where  I  can  see  it  from  the 
kitchen-sink  window.  The  suet  is  a 
joy  to  the  feathered  visitors  who,  in 
turn,  give  me  joy  at  my  dishwashing. 
They  do  so  relish  their  tree  and  its 
sustaining  “ornaments”  which  I  keep 
replacing  during  the  bitter  weeks. 

Up  to  the  first  day  of  February 
I  have  had  these  New  Year  trees  stay 
green.  After  that,  with  a  sharp  big 
knife,  I  cut  off  the  still  green 
branches,  one  by  one,  and  fill  tall 
vases  with  the  large  branches,  small 
squatty  bowls  with  the  green  twigs. 
Combined  with  these,  I  bring  in  and 
arrange  dormant  forsythia  branches. 
By  mid-February,  the  forsythia 
blooms  in  the  warm  rooms  with  the 
lovely  evergreen  as  background. 

When  the  tree  that  started  with 
Christmas,  greeted  and  nourished  the 
birds  at  New  Year’s,  then  supported 
the  forsythia,  is  all  shorn,  I  burn  its 
trunk  in  the  fireplace,  and  reflect 
on  the  fun  we’ve  all  had. 

Never  would  this  Lucy  place  a 
dear  Yule  tree  in  the  rubbish! 

Lucile  Capwell 


Easy  Does  It 

Sifting  flour  into  your  canister 
saves  time;  it  is  ready  when  you  are 
hurried. 


About  the  Christmas  Rose 

The  Christmas  Rose  my  mother 
grew  so  beautifully  had  32  blooms 
at  one  time.  She  protected  it  with 
three  shingles,  sort  of  a  tent.  Later 
I  made  a  covering  of  one-fourth  inch 
corrugated  wire  mesh,  and  put  glass 
outside  that,  so  the  blooms  could  be 
seen  when  it  snowed.  A  rose  of  my 
sister’s  once  had  50  blooms  simul¬ 
taneously. 

The  Christmas  Rose  flower  is 
shaped  like  the  Mayflower,  only 
larger,  with  colors  from  white  to 
purplish,  sometimes  dotted.  One  va¬ 
riety  is  the  Helleborus  praecox 
blooming  from  September  to  Febru¬ 
ary.  Once  growing,  it  does  not  like 
being  moved. 

As  you  know,  the  legend  of  the 
Christmas  Rose  is  that  it  was  the 
only  flower  blooming  when  the 
Christ  Child  was  born.  Another 
story  is  that  where  the  Christ  Child 
trod  one  Winter  day,  these  roses 
sprang  beneath  His  footprints.  There 
are  many  versions  of  the  lovely 
story,  as  there  are  a  number  of 
varieties  of  this  cousin  of  the  butter¬ 
cup.  Sylvia  Myers 


To  make  packaged  cocoanut  for 
cake  frosting  taste  like  fresh  grated, 
I  take  a  cupful  of  it  and  stir  into  the 
cocoanut  one  teaspoon  each  of  cream 
and  sugar.  Mix  well.  "Before  using  it 
as  icing,  I  let  the  mixture  stand 
awhile.  Delicious  improvement. 

In  tying  a  package,  try  putting  the 
cord  under  twice  instead  of  once;  the 
cord  slips  less  and  pulls  tighter  that 
way.  h.  t.  p. 
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SEND  FOR  THIS  BOOKLET 


I  SOFT  WATER 

One  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
JWS  of  4  or  more! 


With  c  DIAMOND  Woter 
Softener  you'll  use  oniy  V4  as 
much  soap.  Shorter  washing 
time  saves  wear  on  clothes, 
too.  Actually  pays  for  itself. 
Oshkosh  Filter  ti  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh,  Wisconsin 


r  ,  ,  ^  .  Courtesy:  Certo,  Inc.,  New  York 

Jewels  for  Christmas.  All  the  colors  of  gems  are  in  glasses  of  jelly  made 
■uu16  S  kitchen,  and  decorated  as  above  with  sprigs  of  evergreen,  seals, 
ribbons  and  bells.  Mrs.  Russell  W.  Duck,  Rye,  New  York,  has  delighted 
friends  and  neighbors  with  just  such  products  of  her  art  for  many  a 
Chrtstmastide ,  Attractive  and  delicious  gifts  indeed. 


Pine  Cone  Strings  for 
Festive  Touch 

From  your  nearby  woods  (children 
love  to  gather  cones)  pine  cones 
make  attractive  strings  or  clusters 
for  Christmas  decorations.  At  little 
cost,  good  fun,  few  materials  and  not 
a  lot  of  time,  these  festive  touches 
do  much  to  add  to  seasonal  pleasures 
for  young  and  old. 

For  materials  you  will  need  pine 
cones  (  either  the  round,  plump  cones 
of  southern  pine,  long  cones  of  our 
northern  pine,  or  a  combination  of 
the  two);  a  few  lengths  of  ribbon; 
enamel  paints  or  clear  varnish  (even 
shellac,  or  fingernail  polish  will  sub¬ 
stitute  in  a  pinch!).  Paint  the  cones 
in  desired  color  schemes;  then  let 
them  dry  before  doing  the  rest  of 
file  making. 

Cut  several  pieces  of  ribbon  into 
varied  lengths,  the  longest  being 


the  length  you  wish  your  cone  string 
or  cluster  to  be.  Wind  one  end  of 
each  piece  of  ribbon  around  the 
scales  of  a  cone,  tying  securely  and 
concealing  knot  under  cone  scale. 
Starting  with  the  longest  piece,  let 
each  ribbon  string  measure  just  a 
little  shorter  than  the  one  before. 
Place  all  strings  together  and  tie  free 
ends  at  the  top.  Tie  with  a  big 
satin  bow. 

Try  plain  varnish  cones  frosted 
with  white,  or  red  cones  flecked  with 
silver  or  white.  Or  leave  some  nearly 
all  red,  others  mostly  white  for  a 
“cascade  of  snow  effect.”  Artificial 
snow  sprinkled  on  wet  paint  gives  a 
gleaming  fgost  to  the  cones.  Blue 
cones  flecked  with  silver;  or  silver 
or  gold  cones  flecked  with  bright 
colors,  are  equally  beautiful. 

Whatever  color  scheme  you  may 
choose  will  brighten  your  fireplace, 
door  or  wall  or  make  a  welcome  gift 
for  a  friend.  Doris  E.  Stebbins 


Here’s  How  to  Sew  and  Like  It... Even  More!..in’52 

2544  —  Princess  Home  Frock  with  waistline  gussets;  flared  skirt 
slenderizes.  Simple  to  cut,  sew;  has-sleeveless  version  too.  Sizes  12-20  36- 
40.  Size  16,  4Vk  yds.  35  in.  25c. 

,i  408  “-  Multicolor  “Dancing:  Vegetables”  in  3-color  transfers:  green, 
yellow  and  bright  red;  20  motifs  that  need  no  embroidering.  Easy  and 
quick  to  transfer  with  hot  iron  (fast  dyes)  right  onto  kitchen  towels,  run¬ 
ners,  breakfast  cloths,  aprons,  curtains,  chair  backs,  etc.  20c. 

— ‘  Crocheted  Pansy  Chair  Set:  beautiful  with  3  pansies  (each  6^ 
in.  wide)  to  form  chair  back  piece;  single  pansy  with  leaves  for  chair  arm 
Lovely  and  easy  to  crochet,  pieces  separate,  then  joined.  Do  pansies  in  three 
shades  of  blue,  buds  m  yellow,  leaves  green.  Complete  directions.  20c. 

2697  —  Uncluttered  Cotton  Button  Front  Casual.  Attractive  and  use- 

’oGwSy  1°  sew.and  wear.  Tab  yoke  quickly  made.  Sizes  12-20,  36-46.  Size 
18,  3y2  yds.  35  in.,  %  yd.  ric  rac.  25c. 

...  3088  —  Apron-Potholder  Matching  Set:  pansies  do  the  trick  to  make 
this  gored  coverall  apron,  pretty  and  practical  both.  Sizes  small,  medium 
laige,  extra  large.  Medium,  2%  yds.  35  in.,  Vfc  yd.  contrast,  8  yds.  ric  rac! 

mDC« 

Fall-Winter  Pattern  Book  —  The  Fashion  World  20c. 

Please  Print  Your  Name,  Full  Address  and  style  numbers;  do  not  for¬ 
get  to  include  sizes.  Send  orders  to  The  Rural  New-Yorker  333  West  30th 
St  New  York  I,  N.  Y  (N  Y.  City  residents  only:  send  1c  tax  on  foe  and 
25c  orders;  2c  tax  on  40e  to  60c;  3c  tax  on  80c  to  $1.00.) 


Uets  consistently  good  results  with  Active  Dry  Yeast 


Grange  Member  is  Prize  Cook  at 
Cumberland  County  Fair 


2544 


408 


2697 


Young  Kay  Sheppard  admires 
her  mother’s  blue  ribbons  at 
their  home  in  Cedarville,  N.  J. 
Mrs.  Amy  Sheppard  has  been 
winning  cooking  prizes  for  ten 
years  now  . . .  her  latest  ribbons 
were  awarded  just  this  year  at 
the  Cumberland  County  Fair, 
where  she  won  2  first  prizes  and 
1  second.  Besides  entering  cook¬ 
ing  contests,  Mrs.  Sheppard 
finds  time  to  prepare  special 
dishes  for  her  family,  and  keep 
active  in  the  Grange. 

As  a  busy  mother  and  a  prize¬ 
winning  cook,  Mrs.  Sheppard 


swears  by  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  “It’s  so  fast  and 
easy  to  use,”  she  says.  “Rises  in 
a  hurry  and  dissolves  in  almost 
no  time.” 

For  a  festive  touch  at  holi¬ 
day  meals,  serve  plenty  of 
yeast-raised  treats.  They’re  so 
delicious — so  wholesome  and 
nourishing!  When  you  bake  at 
home,  use  yeast.  And  use  the 
best  —  Fleischmann’s  Active 
Dry  Yeast.  It’s  fast  rising,  fast 
dissolving ...  so  easy  to  use.  For 
grand  results,  get  Fleischmann’s 
Active  Dry  Yeast. 


KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

N agging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head¬ 
aches  and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kid¬ 
ney  function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  i3 
very  important  to  good  health.  When  some  every¬ 
day  condition,  such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes 
this  important  function  to  slow  down,  many  folks 
suffer  nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor 
bladder  irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may 
cause  getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 
r  Don’t  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan’s  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  50  years.  It’s  amaz¬ 
ing  how  many  times  Doan’s  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  1 5  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan’s  Pills  today ! 


LOW  FACTORY  PRICES 


Sensationally  New  For  1952! 

MIDWEST  Television 


and  5  Wave  Band 

Radios 


Mammoth 

- INCH 


7x35  BINOCULARS 

Coated  Lenses 
and  Prisms 
Central  Focus 

Precision  Optics 


BRAND 


NEW 


European  Made.  Fully  corrected  needle  sharp  achro¬ 
matic  optics  with  wide  angle  of  view.  Lifetime  alumin¬ 
um  alloy  construction,  leather  covered  with  leather 
Case  &  Straps.  Outperforms  Binoculars  costing  over 
$100.  *20%  Fed.  Tax — Money  Back  guarantee.  We  Pay 
Postage.  Send  Check  or  Money  Order  Dept.  BRN-2 

438  Asylum  St.,  BRN-3 
HABTFOBP  3.  CONN. 


CRITERION  CO. 


Special  Thread  for  Braided  Rugs 

Extra  strong,  black  or  natural.  Beautifully  glazed  for 
easy  sewing.  800  yd.  spool  $1.00.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  SHAWM  UT  THREAD  COMPANY, 

BOX  73.  NEW  BEDFORD.  MASS. 


Personal  PHOTO 
CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

With  Envelopes 
20  for  $1.00 
Plus  I5e  Postage 

sn®?shot  negative  with  3c  return  postage, 
FREE  SAMPLE.  No  obligation.  If  no  negative, 
send  print  (any  size)  with  50e.  We  return  negative. 

«x"‘r!>8  Nov.  30.  FREE  SAMPLE. 
XMAS  CARDS.  50  Shawmut  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


Your  snapshots  returned  First  Class  Mail.  Try  be¬ 
fore  you  buy.  Sensational  introductory  offer.  .  .send 
4  same-size  negatives  (up  to  2%  x  4%)  plus  10c  coin 
today  for  4  beautiful  dated  enlargements  in  plastic 
ring-bound  album.  Negatives  returned  Offer  limited 
JET  PHOTO  SERVICE. 

DIPT.  R-12,  BOX  2,  BRAINTREE,  MASS. 


Now  by  Mall.  Boll  developed,  8  brilliant  En- 
lD  all  for  25c  coin. 

MAIL-PIX,  BOX  7100.  ELKINS  PARK.  PA. 

£5?I»P1l,?£.S.for  ANTIQUES,  VASES  FIGURES, 

i  riLNi£,’  BRIC-A-BRAC,  CURIOS,  etc.  Any  quantity. 
LEWIN,  2034  E.  15th  ST..  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

ANTIQUE.  BUTTONS  WANTED:  Cash  return  mail. 
Edna  Cunningham.  425  Valley  Dr.,  Syracuse.  N.  Y. 


Rectangular 

PICTURE 

consoles  and  complete  chassis 
for  easy  installation  in  your  own  cabinet* 

we  PAY  transportation  charges. 


£peeta/ Bows  GtW/ 

Illuminated 
TELEVISION  CLOCK 


Given  With  Every 
Purchase  of  a  MIDWEST 
RADIO  or  TELEVISION 

LIMITED  TIME  ONLY! 
DAYS  TRIAL  -  FACTO RY-TO -YOU 
"midwest"  radio  Y  televehon  cor  p"  “  "  H 

Depf«  452.  909  Broadway,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio  jj 


w 


RIBBON  REMNANTS  fur  h]aIr  bows* blanket  *>ind- 

eolors  and  widths.  Dig  family ^patfkace  llCf)a  nrpnatrf* 

cod  r  oLefs& 

C.O.D.  C.  H.  BRUCH,  Box  1292,  BETHLEHEM,  PA. 
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Drawn  by  John  Pafva,  17,  Rhode  Island 


MEMORY  VERSE 
CLARION 

Sound,  sound  the  clarion  call,  fill  the  fife! 
To  all  the  sensual  world  proclaim, 

One  crowded  hour  of  glorious  life 
Is  worth  an  age  without  a  name. 

—  Sir  Walter  Scott 


Drawn  by  Emily  Owen,  15,  Connecticut 


Dear  Friends:  By  the  time  this  reaches 
you  I  will  be  on  my  way  to  Flordia.  You 
see,  we’re  moving.  But  that  doesn’t  mean 
for  one  moment  that  I  won’t  be  reading 
lis  Page.  When  I  get  settled,  I’ll  still  con¬ 
tribute  stories  and  poems  and  drawings. 
Each  contribution  makes  me  realize  that 
i’m  part  of  Our  Page.  I  intend  to  be  a 
j  oumalist  and  I  hope  you  like  my  work. 
—  Lynn  Millett,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  written  here,  although  I  have  always 
looked  at  the  drawings,  read  the  letters, 
i  nd  enjoyed  them.  I  live  on  a  farm  and  I 
like  horses  but  now  we  don’t  have  any  on 
the  farm.  I  used  to  own  a  Pinto  stallion 
but  then  my  family  moved  to  New  Jersey. 
1  am  interested  in  farming  and  raising 
quarter  horses,  which  I  would  like  to  make 
ny  career.  I  sometimes  go  over  to  my 
neighbors  where  they  have  six  wonderful 
show  horses,  a  Shetland,  and  a  saddle 
horse,  named  Twilight,  two  years  old.  Her 
dam  was  a  western  horse  and  her  sire  a 
horobred.  I  would  like  to  hear  from  boys 
and  girls  who  are  interested  in  horses  and 
farming.  I  also  like  to  draw.  —  Anita  Ruff, 
14,  New  Jersey. 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls.  Though  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  ever  written,  I  always  read 
Our  Page.  I  would  like  someone  of  my  own 
age  as  a  pen  pal.  My  favorite  hobbies  are 
horseback  riding  (western  style  )  and  col- 
lect.ng  horse  pictures.  I  live  on  an  80  acre 
farm.  —  Ann  Schnauber,  14,  New  York. 


Dear  Friends:  I  have  never  written  tb 
Our  Page  before  but  I’m  going  to  from 
now  on.  I  don’t  live  on  a  very  big  farm 
for  we  have  only  14  acres.  I  own  a  cow 
pony  named  Mousie,  10  years  old,  and  I’ve 
had  him  for  three  years.  My  favorite  sports 
are  playing  baseball  and  horseback  riding. 
I  also  love  to  draw  horses.  I  belong  to  a 
4-H  Club  and  am  in  the  seventh  grade  at 
school.  —  Betty  Hoelzer,  12,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Contributors:  My  parents  receive 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  and  I  have  always 
enjoyed  Our  Page.  This  is  the  first  time  I 
have  ever  written  and  I  hope  I  can  make 
a  lot  of  friends  through  the  Page.  My 
father  owns  a  200  acre  farm.  I  am  in  a  4-H 
Club  and  a  sophomore  in  high  school.  Please 
write.  —  Luretta  Moore,  15,  Pennsylvania. 


CHRISTMAS  PARTY: 

Drawn  by  Dolores  Lancette,  15,  New  York 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  parents  have 
received  The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  some 
time  now  but  I  have  never  written  before. 
I  like  music  of  all  kinds  and  I  love  to  get 
arid  write  letters.  My  hobbies  are  all  kinds 
of  sewing,  cooking,  baking  and  collecting 
things  for  my  hope  chest.  —  Janice  Corey, 
13,  New  York.  _ 

Dear  Friends:  It  is  more  than  a  marvel¬ 
ous  opportunity  through  Our  Page  for 
children  of  all  ages  to  become  acquainted 
with  each  other.  On  our  farm  of  40  acres, 
we  have  a  cow,  a  bull,  three  horses,  pigs 
and  five  dogs.  My  hobbies  are  stamp  col¬ 
lecting,  horseback  riding,  writing  letters 
and  sometimes  drawing.  I  enjoy  pen  pals 
but  especially  you  boys  and  girls '  in 
Germany,  France,  Italy  and  Spain.  Yes, 
I  already  have  a  wonderful  correspondent 
in  Denmark,  a  remarkable  way  to  acquire 
new  friends.  I  congratulate  contributors  for 
such  good  work  on  Our  Page.  —  Shirley 
Weber,  15,  Connecticut. 


Dear  Our  Pagers:  Congratulations  to  all 
the  contributors  on  their  splendid  work. 
Among  my  many  hobbies  are  stamp  col¬ 
lecting,  crocheting,  drawing,  writing  and 
collecting  postal  cards.  Horseback  riding 
and  swimming  are  my  favorite  sports.  I’d 
love  to  hear  from  you  all.  —  Lois  Waldeck, 
12,  Connecticut.  _ 

Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  sister  told  me 
she  had  gained  many  pen  pals  through  the 
Page.  I  would  like  to  have  some  from  all 
over  the  world!  We  live  on  a  42  acre 

farm.  My  hobbies  are  traveling  and  writ¬ 

ing;  riding  horseback  and  playing  games, 
my  favorite  sports.  —  Edith  Falls,  19,  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  _ 

Dear  Readers:  I’ve  gained  some  new  pen 
pals  and  would  like  to  have  more!  A 

Junior  in  high  school,  I’m  very  interested 

in  4-H  and  collecting  post  marks  as  my 
hobby.  I  like  outdoor  sports,  letters,  and 
to  read  Our  Page.  —  Shirley  Alpaugh,  16, 
New  York. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  My  favorite  hobby 
is  writing  stories,  a  few  others  are  playing 
the  piano,  drawing,  collecting  stamps,  old 
or  foreign  money  and  ice  skating.  A  fresh¬ 
man  in  high  school,  my  favorite  subject  is 
algebra.  We  live  on  a  truck  farm;  our  main 
crops  are  strawberries,  tomatoes  and  com. 
We  have  a  dog  and  cat  for  pets.  My  birth¬ 
day  is  April  first.  Do  I  have  a  twin?  I 
would  like  veiyr  much  to  hear.  —  Mary 
Huffman,  14,  Virginia. 


GIRL  FARMER  HOPES 
I  have  been  reading  Our  Page  for  some 
time  and  enjoy  it  very  much.  I  think  that 
some  of  the  contributors  will  turn  out  to 
be  professionals,  don’t  you?  My  hobbies  are 
art,  reading  and  writing.  I  don’t  have  a 
horse  but  I  like  them  very  much.  I  have 
a  job  decorating  wooden  articles  which  I 
enjoy.  However,  I  like  the  farm  and  would 
like  to  be  a  girl  farmer.  I  would  like  to  hear 
from  girls  and  boys  my  age  interested  in 
art,  horses,  and  farming.  —  Barbara 
Wohlschlegel,  17,  New  York. 


Dear  Our  Page:  My  parents  have  received 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  for  many  years  and 
I  have  always  enjoyed  Our  Page.  I  live  on 
a  119-acre  farm.  We  have  40  cows  and  200 
chickens.  I  am  interested  in  sports,  stamp 
collecting  and  swimming.  I  would  enjoy 
hearing  from  boys  or  girls  or  both.  -—Richard 
Kooistra,  17,  New  Jersey. 


Dear  Boys  and  Girls:  We  live  on  a  farm 
of  about  175  acres  and  have  50  pigs,  400 
chickens,  three  cows  and  a  horse.  My 
hobbies  are  cooking,  baking  and  sewing. 
I  am  a  4-H  member  and  am  in  the  second 
year  of  high  school.  I  would  like  to  have 
some  pen-pals  near  my  age.  —  Mary  Elbel, 
14,  Pennsylvania. 

Dear  Our  Pagers:  We  started  getting 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  just  last  year  and 
I  never  read  it  because  I  thought  it  was 
just  about  animals  until  one  day  I  dis¬ 
covered  Our  Page.  I  have  a  few  pen-pals 
but  I  would  like  more.  My  hobbies  are 
music  and  writing  letters  and  other  things 
that  ’teen-agers  like.  —  Agnes  Silben, 
Pennsylvania. 


Dear  Our  Page:  Though  I  have  never 
written  before,  I  have  sent  in  drawings.  I 
have  one  pen-pal  and  hope  some  of  you 
boys  and  girls  will  write  to  me.  I  have  a 
bay  gelding  called  Nibbie  and  am  taking 
English  riding  lessons  although  my  horse 
is  not  English.  Hope  to  have  some  pen¬ 
pals  who  share  my  interests.  —  Rosmond 
O’Connell,  16,  New  York. 


Drawn  by  Laura  Avery,  12,  Vermont 
WINTER  SCENES 
The  snow  is  falling  ever  down. 

To  make  the  winter’s  feathery  crown; 
It  seems  as  if  the  fairies,  too, 

Had  helped  to  shape  this  lovely  view. 
A  rolling  plain  of  soft  white  snow, 
Silhouttes  a  buck  and  doe; 

A  snow  white  rabbit  hops  around. 
Leaving  footprints  with  each  bound. 
The  silvery  stream  is  frozen  still, 

We  want  to  skate  and  soon  we  will; 
All  these  shining  scenes  we  see 
Will  make  a  New  Year’s  memory. 

—  Mary  Ann  Ryan,  14,  New  York 


WE  THANK  THEE,  GOD 
God,  Thou  are  wonderful,  gracious  and 
good, 

We  thank  Thee  for  shelter,  our  homes,  our 
food,  .  .  ,  .  . 

We  thank  Thee  for  mountains,  mighty  and 
tail. 

We  thank  Thee  for  creatures,  humble  and 


small. 

Ve  thank  Thee,  dear  God,  for  guidance 

and  care, 

'or  help,  for  love,  for  answers  to  prayer. 
J1  things  that  we  have,  we  know,  God, 
that  Thou, 

n  love  and  in  kindness,  on  us  did  bestow. 

_  Rarhara  Wholschlesel.  17.  N.  Y. 


LETTERS  WANTED 

Letters  to  persons  whose  names  appear 
under  this  heading  should  be  put  into  a 
stamped  envelope,  with  the  name  and 
State  of  the  person  for  whom  the  letter  is 
intended  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope. 
This  should  then  be  put  into  an  outer  en¬ 
velope  and  addressed  to  Elsie  Unger,  333 
West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y„  care  of 


Drawn  by  Carolyn  Robinson,  13,  Conn 


NEW  YEAR  1952: 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  15,  N.  Y. 


CANDLELIGHT 

Drawn  by  Jacqueline  DeNicola,  15,  N.  Y 


SANTA  COMES 


NIGHT  SHADOW 


Santa  comes  but  once  a  year 
Spreading,  all  about,  good  cheer. 
Bringing  lovely  little  toys 
For  good  girls  and  little  boys. 

—  By  Joan  Oppermann,  12,  New  York 


CHRISTMAS  DAY 

Jesus  Christ  who  died  for  me. 
Lived  on  earth  to  set  men  free; 
He  forgives  all  who  have  sinned. 
Truly  He  Is  mankind’s  friend. 

On  his  birthday,  Christmas  Day, 
Let  us  all  with  praises  say  — 
Alleluia!  _  _ 

—  Margaret  Allen,  17,  Penna. 


He  stalks  the  endless  twilight. 

His  figure  gaunt  and  long; 

He  slips,  perhaps  unnoticed 
Among  the  passing  throng; 

He  steals  the  falling  sunbeams 
And  shields  them  in  his  cloak; 

There  they  stay  imprisoned 
In  the  hazy,  twilight  smoke. 

He  scorns  the  struggling  daylight., 

He  grotesquely  shrouds  the  street; 
And  soon,  his  brothers  come  and  make 
The  darkness  of  the  night  complete. 

—  Lynn  Millett,  17,  New  York 


The  Rural  New-Yorker.  All  mail  will  be 
forwarded  except  the  unstamped  letters. 
Please  put  proper  postage  on  letters  over¬ 
seas. 

New  York:  Ann  Schnauber,  14;  Shirley 
Alpaugh,  16;  Janice  Corey,  13. 

Connecticut:  Eugene  Schiosses,  18;  Ellen 
Slusalek,  15;  Lois  Waldeck,  12;  Shirley 
Weber,  15. 

New  Jersey:  Betty  Hoelzer,  12;  Anita 
Ruff,  14;  Richard  Chrappa,  12. 

Pennsylvania:  Luretta  Moore,  15;  Edith 
Falls,  19. 

Delaware;  Ann  Murray,  11. 

Virginia;  Mary  Lee  Huffman,  14. 


Drawn  by  Joyce  Milarcik,  14,  Ohio 


On  the  window  pane  Jack  Frost  sketches 
a  Santa  Claus  and  sleigh  which  reminds  us 
it  is  time  to  cut  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
woods  are  like  a  cathedral  arched  with  a 
calm  to  make  us  want  to  sing  “Holy 
Night.”  As  we  look  here  and  there  we  can 
se  the  dark  green  of  the  pines  through  the 
network  of  branches.  After  an  evergreen 
has  been  selected  and  cut,  it  is  fun  to 
visualize  how  it  will  look  in  its  festive 
trimmings  and  what  wonderful  secrets  it 
will  enfold  in  its  feathery  arms. 

As  the  snowflakes  drift  by,  and  the  birds 
drift  with  them  looking  for  food,  don’t  for¬ 
get  to  give  the  birds  their  Christmas  dinner 
•too.  They  are  such  little  fluffs  of  things, 
I  often  wonder  how  how  they  can  survive 
the  cold  of  winter  and  find  enough  to  keep 
them  alive  in  stormy  seasons. 


What  do  you  think  of  some  New  Year 
resolutions  for  the  Page?  It  is  a  place,  of 
course,  to  make  new  friends.  But  don’t  you 
think  that  sending  a  Page  contribution, 
along  with  your  letter  to  be  forwarded  to 
someone,  is  a  good  idea?  All  of  you  get  to 
know  each  other  better  that  way.  I  think 
it  would  be  much  more  interesting  to  write 
to  someone  whose  work  is  shown  '  here 
rather  just  to  a  name.  What  do  you  think? 
Here  is  another  idea.  How  about  a  page 

from  your  diary?  You  need  only  sign  your 

nickname,  and  it  is  fun  to  find  out,  by 
little  clues  here  and  there,  just  who  the 

diary  belongs  to.  Then  you  can  write  to 
these  nickname  people  as  well  as  anyone 
else,  for  I  shall  know  where  to  send  your 
letter.  Tell  me  what  you  think .  of  this 

suggestion. 

Next  month  is  the  beginning  of  the  New 
Year.  Get  your  other  resolutions  too  in 
order.  It’s  fun  to  make  them  anyway.  Have 
the  Merriest  Christmas  ever!  E.  U. 

Send  all  contributions  to  Elsie  Unger. 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.,  care 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Be  sure  to  give 
your  name,  age  and  State. 


GOOD  OLD  FUNNY  FACES 


Drawn  by  Anna  Savino,  19,  New  York 
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Those  Replacement  Heifers 

(Continued  from  Page  746) 
When  Heifers  Are  Raised 

Raising  all  of  one’s  replacement 
dairy  heifers  has  the  decided  ad¬ 
vantage  that  it  avoids  the  possibility 
of  bringing  any  kind  of  disease 
into  the  herd.  Also,  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  basis  on  which  to  form  a 
true  comparison  of  daughter-dam 
production  records,  provided  the  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  comparably  fed  and 
housed.  Selection  can  then  be  prac¬ 
tised  for  both  desired  type  and  pro¬ 
duction,  and  in  this  way  a  construc¬ 
tive  breeding  program  be  established 
and  maintained.  Price  alone  is  not 
always  an  accurate  comparison  of 
the  intrinsic  value  of  purchased  re¬ 
placement  heifers.  The  kind  you 
grow  are  more  liable  to  be  the  kind 
you  want,  and  in  time  their  bred-in 
superiority  can  result  in  profitable 
sales  for  any  surplus  stock.  It  is  very 
unusual  to  see  a  top  quality  dairy 
herd  where  all  or  most  of  the  re¬ 
placement  heifers  have  been  bought. 

Another  thing  much  in  favor  of 
raising  replacement  heifers  is  the 
rapidly  expanding  use  of  artificial 
insemination.  The  bulls  provided  for 
this  constructive  breeding  work  are 
generally  superior  to  any  that  the 
average  dairy  farmer,  with  only  20 
to  30  cows,  can  afford.  The  cost  of 
this  service  also  averages  less  than 
that  of  keeping  a  herd  sire.  Any 
farmer  desiring  to  use  this  service 
can  obtain  information  about  it  by 
writing  to  the  artificial  insemination 
department  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  in  which  his  farm  is  located, 
or  by  contacting  the  local  county 
farm  bureau  agent,  usually  located 
in 'the  county  seat. 

Feed  Requirements 
""One  of  the  most  variable  feeding 
problems  in  animal  husbandry  is  the 
respective  amounts  of  grain  and 
roughage  required  by  dairy  heifers, 
in  order  to  make  proper  growth  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  six  and  24  months. 
On  the  other  hand,  most  dairymen 
and  experiment  station  workers  are 
agreed  that  limited  whole  milk  feed¬ 
ing  and  the  maximum  use  of  com¬ 
mercial  calf  starters  will  raise 
healthy,  well  grown  dairy  calves  at 
a  minimum  of  expense,  as  compared 
with  using  mostly  whole  milk.  Based 
on  numerous  tests  and  practical 
feeding  experience,  it  has  been 
found  that  for  limited  whole  milk 
feeding,  on  the  average,  a  Holstein 
calf  will  need  a  total  of  350  pounds 
of  whole  milk,  300  pounds  of  calf 
starter,  300  pounds  of  growing  feed, 
and  700  pounds  of  good  quality  hay 
in  order  to  make  proper  growth  for 
the  first  six  months  of  its  life. 

Recent  investigations  at  the 
Missouri  Station  show  that  dairy 
heifers  from  six  to  12  months  of  age 
should  be  fed  some  grain.  The 
amount  of  grain  needed  will  vary  in 
accordance  with  the  quality  and 
amount  of  roughage  and  pasture 
which  the  heifer  consumes.  When  the 
heifers  are  kept  penned  and  fed  top 
quality  roughage,  from  two  to  three 
quarts  of  a  suitable  concentrate  mix¬ 
ture  per  head  daily  will  be  sufficient. 
If  the  roughage  is  only  of  fair  quali¬ 
ty,  it  will  take  almost  double  this 
amount  of  grain  to  properly  grow 
them.  During  this  six  month  period 
the  heifers  will  average  eating  12 
pounds  of  hay  per  head  daily,  or 
half  this  amount  of  hay  and  15  to  18 
pounds  of  silage.  After  they  have 
been  placed  on  good  pasture,  grow¬ 
ing  heifers  will  need  no  grain  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  10  months  or  more  of 
age;  if  under  this  age,  they  should 
receive  about  two  quarts  of  grain 
per  head  daily. 

From  the  age  of  12  to  24  months 
and  thereafter  until  some  three 
months  before  calving,  the  dairy 
heifers  can  be  raised  principally  on 
roughage  and  pasture.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  being  ruminants 
their  paunch  has  now  developed  so 
that  they  are  capable  of  handling 
relatively  large  amounts  of  fiber.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  if  the 
pasturage  supplied  is  short  or  of 
poor  quality,  or  the  hay  is  not  of  best 
quality,  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed 
increased  amounts  of  grain  in  order 
to  keep  the  heifers  growing  and  de¬ 
veloping  as  they  should.  Even  with 
good  pasture  or  roughage  it  is  ad¬ 
visable  to  allow  the  heifers  from  two 
to  four  quarts  of  fitting  ration  for 
about  12  weeks  before  freshening. 
They  will  more  than  pay  for  this 
extra  feed  in  their  increased  milk 
yield.  Take  care  of  the  heifers  and 
they  will  take  care  of  you. 


Suitable  Grain  Mixtures 

The  amount  of  protein  needed  will, 
of  course,  vary  with  the  kind  and 
quality  of  the  roughage  and  pasture 
supplied.  Based  on  recent  investi¬ 
gations,  a  good  growing  and  fitting 
concentrate  mixture  to  use  with 
high-protein  roughages,  when  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  roughage  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  legume  hay,  legume 
pasture,  or  legume  silage,  is  one 
composed  of:  corn-and-cob  meal  500 
pounds,  ground  oats  300  pounds, 
wheat  bran  100  pounds,  and  either 
linseed  or  soybean  oil  meal  100 
pounds.  For  use  with  low-protein 
roughages,  when  less  than  one-half 
of  the  roughage  is  furnished  by 
legume  hay,  legume  pasture,  or 
legume  silage,  a  suitable  concen¬ 
trate  mixture  is  one  composed  of: 
com-and-cob  meal  400  pounds, 
ground  oats  200  pounds,  wheat  bran 
200  pounds,  and  either  linseed  or 
soybean  oil  meal  200  pounds. 

The  heifers  should  at  all  times  be 
allowed  access  to  a  commercial 
mineral  mixture  containing  the  most 
commonly  needed  elements,  such  as 
calcium  and  phosphorus,  and  includ¬ 
ing  such  trace  elements  as  cobalt, 
manganese,  magnesium,  iodine, 
copper  and  zinc  in  proper  amounts. 
It  is  cheaper  and  better  to  buy  these 
in  a  ready  mixed  form  rather  than 
trying  to  compound  them  in  suitable 
rations  on  the  farm.  In  addition  the 
heifers  should  be  allowed  salt  in  a 
container  separate  from  their  miner¬ 
al  mixture  so  they  will  not  have 
to  ,  consume  more  than  desired 
amounts  of  certain  minerals  in  order 
to  get  all  the  salt  they  want. 

The  quality  of  the  hay  and  pasture 
supplied  the  heifers  will  have  a  more 
pronounced  influence  on  their  costs 
of  gains  and  growth  as  well  as  sub¬ 
sequent  milk  yields  than  any  other 
feed  factor.  It  is  often  a  mistaken 
practice  to  allow  the  growing  heifers 
the  poorer  kinds  of  hay  and  pasture, 
on  the  theory  that  they  are  not 
producing  and  therefore  just  any 
kind  of  feed  will  suffice  as  long  as  it 
fills  them  up.  Nothing  could  be 
farther  from  the  truth.  Give  them 
the  best  hay  and  grass  on  the  farm, 
and  the  heifers  will  more  than  pay 
for  it  in  growth,  milk  and  breeding 
production. 


How  We  Stopped  Cows’ 
Sore  Feet 

I  saw  in  the  November  17  issue 
of  The  Rural  New-Yorker  that  C.  S. 
has  been  having  trouble  with  his 
cow’s  feet.  It  sounds  like  the  same 
trouble  we  had;  there  were  always 
two  or  three  cows  with  sore  feet. 
One  day  my  husband  went  to  the 
Farm  Bureau  and  asked  them  what 
the  trouble  was.  They  said  they  did 
not  know  but  they  would  send  a  man 
out  who  would  know.  So,  my  hus¬ 
band  went  home  thinking  that  was 
the  end  of  that.  About  two  weeks 
later,  a  can  came  and  asked  to  see 
the  barn.  He  said  that  he  was  sent 
from  Cornell  University,  so  we  took 
him  into  the  barn  and  he  looked 
all  around  and  found  that  the  barn 
was  all  right.  Then  he  wanted  to  see 
the  barnyard,  and  there  he  found  a 
spring  of  water.  The  spring  had  been 
filled  in  with  stones  to  keep  the 
cows  out  of  it,  but  they  got  into  it 
just  the  same.  It  was  the  breeding 
place  of  the  foot  germs;  through  the 
strong-glass  he  had,  you  could  see 
millions  of  the  germs,  all  wriggling 
around.  We  fenced  off  the  spring  so 
the  cows  could  not  get  near  it,  and 
that  ended  their  sore  feet.  But,  not 
until  several  cows  had  been  sold  to 
the  butcher,  for  no  one  could  cure 
their  sore  feet  before  that. 

MRS.  r.  z. 

Cattaragus  County,  N.  Y. 


The  Ideal  Christmas  Gift 


For  Your  Friends- 

Send  A  Gift  Subscription  to 


SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  RATE 


THREE  1-Year  Subscriptions  for  $1 


An  ideal  gift  at  an  ideal  price!  Your  friends  will 
enjoy  The  Rural  New-Yorker.  Every  issue  reflects  the 
true  flavor  of  country  life.  Every  issue  serves  as  a  pleasant  ' 
reminder  of  your  Holiday  wishes. 

This  Special  Christmas  Rate  applies  if  you  order 
three  subscriptions,  even  though  one  may  be  your  own  re¬ 
newal.  If  you  prefer  to  send  your  gift  subscriptions  for 
more  than  a  year,  then  take  advantage  of  our  regular  rate 
of  3  years  for  $1 .00  or  special  rate  of  7  years  for  $2.00. 

WE  SEND  YOUR  FRIENDS 
THIS  ATTRACTIVE  CARD  — 


^oltbaj)  Greetings 

A  gift  subscription  to  "The  Rural  New-Yorker" 
carries  our  best  wishes  for  your  happiness 
at  Christmas  and  throughout  the  coming  year. 


USE  THIS  HANDY  COUPON  — 
MAIL  YOUR  ORDER  EARLY! 
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efficient  modem 

do  you  need? 


Whether  it’s  a  barn,  machine  shed, 
crib  and  granary  or  any  other  modern 
farm  building,  Rilco  Rafters  enable 
you  to  build  faster,  better,  for  less. 

Rafters  for  the  barn  above,  at  left, 
for  instance,  were  raised  in  just  3  }/% 
hours. 

Rilco  glued-laminated  Rafters  com¬ 
prising  entire  roof  framing  are  delivered 
cut  to  length,  drilled  for  connection 
hardware  furnished  .  .  .  ready  for 
labor-saving  erection.  Important  too, 
is  the  fact  that  Rilco  Rafters  are  engi¬ 
neered  for  maximum  wind  resistance 
and  snow  loads.  Interiors  are  post- 
free,  brace-free — give  far  more  work¬ 
ing  and  storage  space.  No  matter 
how  large  or  small  your  farm,  there’s 
a  Rilco  Rafter  for  just  the  size  building 
you  need.  Get  more  for  your  build¬ 
ing  dollar.  Get  money -saving  details 
from  your  Rilco  lumber  dealer  or 
mail  coupon  for  free  literature. 


RILED 


mTH**** 


■>,.v  •?>-. 


PRODUCTS,  INC. 


ONLY  GENUINE  RILCO  RAFTERS 
BEAR  THIS  TRADEMARK.  YOUR 
ASSURANCE  OF  A  DEPENDABLY 
ENGINEERED  PRODUCT. 


601c  BROOKS  BUILDING  «  WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 


Dl 

PRODUCTS,  INC. 

•  Please  teli  m  u  °rre'  p°- 
030  be  used™®.how  Ri,c<>  Rafters 

D  °  H0G  houses 

O  "WL«Y  HOUSES 

a  brooder  houses 


Picker 


Dunkmaster 


Eviscerating 

Table 


See  PICKWICK  First 
for  a  Complete  Line  of 

Poultry  Processing 

EQUIPMENT 

Pickwick  Poultry  Processing 
Equipment  brings  you  more  profits 
from  highest  quality  workmanship 
in  your  plant.  You’ll  appreciate 
the  time  saved  and  the  increased 
efficiency  that  comes  from 
sturdily-built,  durable  equipment, 
specially  designed  for  the  job. 
Write  today  for  complete  line 
folder.  It’s  free. 

THE  PICKWICK  COMPANY 

218  Third  Street  N.  E. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


Scalding 

Tank 


Chilling 

Tank 


Cooling 

Raek 


FOR  SALE  —  20  WHITE  CHINA  GOOSE  BREED 
ERS,  $7.00  and  $9.00  EACH.  L.  V.  KEEFER. 
ROUTE  3,  HUNTINGDON,  PENNA. 


hapmon 

hicks 


AGAIN  100%  LIVABILITY  GUARANTEED 

INCREASE  MARKET  PROFITS  with  more  meat 
from  broader  breasts  with  BIL-MAR  Poults.  Send 
for  priee  list,  literature  from  Michigan’s  only  Record 
of  Performance  Turkey  Breeding  Farm. 

U.  S.  APPROVED  —  U.  S.  PULLORUM  CLEAN. 
BILL  &  MARVE  TURKEY  FARM  &  HATCHERY. 
BOX  R-12,  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 

THEY  LIVE.  Customer  reports  to  Michigan  Poultry 
Improvement  Ass’n.  show  £8%  livability  for  Silver  Ward 
Wagon  Wheel  strain  Mammoth  Broad  Breasted  Bronze 
poults — also  Domes  and  Chaumiere  White  Hollands, 
USDA  Beltsvitle  Whites.  Truck  delivery,  reasonable 
prices,  early  order  discounts.  Free  catalog.  Write  today. 
Silver  Ward  Hatchery,  Box  904,  Zeeland,  Michigan 


POULTS 


. . JP* 

isSX.  *  ‘S'*'"* 

FALL  and  WINTER  POULTS  Now  Available!  Big,  huskf 
poults  from  proved,  prolit-making  strains:  Hamilton  BBB, 
Smith  White  Hollands,  Beltsvillo  Whites.  Turkeys  started 
Dow ’bring  high  prices,  cost  less  to  raise.  Write  today  tor 
full  story  on  Extra  Profit  Poults  and  Turkey  Broilers. 


DeWitt's  ZEELAND  HATCHERY 


and  Cjood  ftxofoiti 


Before  ordering  any  chicks  this  year,  get  our  new 
folder.  It  tells  the  whole  story  of  Chapman  Chicks 
— how  they’re  bred,  what  they'll  do  for  you.  All 
chicks  from  our  own  breeders  on  our  two  farms. 
N.Y.  —  U.S.  APPROVED  — 

WHITE  LEGHORNS  —  NEW  HAM PSH IRES 
RED  -  ROCK  (SEX  LINKED)  CROSSES 
Be  Sure  to  Write  for  Full  Story  of  CHiAPMAN 
CHICKS  Today. 

CHAPMAN  FARMS 

244  WARREN  ST..  GLENS  FALLS.  NEW  YORK 


TENDERIZE.  FLAVORIZE  all  fowl.  Free  bulletin 
tells  how.  SINE.  RN-6,  QUAKERTOWN.  PA. 


BroadL'toreastecL 

BRONZE  POULTS 

Breeding  Flocks  Md.  -  U.  S.  Approved 
and  Pullorum  Passed 

Prices  Reasonable 
BRAMBLE  POULTRY  FARM 

PHONE  308,  CHESTERTOWN.  MD. 


Pi*nrhiFMmr  Onnrl  TTatrTnnfir  cause  out  of  any  hatch  one  expects 

rroaucmg  t*ooa  naiciung  t0  t  chicks  that  will  either  grow 

Eggs 

Several  factors  are  involved  in  the 
production  of  good  hatching  eggs, 

ranging  from  the  selection  of  the 

breeding  stock,  on  through  the 
schedule  of  feed,  and  finally  to  the 
actual  handling  of  the  eggs  them¬ 
selves  before  they  are  set  in  the  ma¬ 
chines.  Of  the  three  factors,  the  one 
that  probably  receives  the  least  at¬ 
tention  is  the  care  and  handling  of 
the  hatching  eggs,  yet  it  would  not 
be  right  to  suggest  that  any  one  of 
the  three  can  be  neglected  in  any 
way  if  one  expects  to  produce  eggs 
that  will  give  satisfactory  hatching 
results. 

First,  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
breeding  stock:  hatchability  has  long 
been  recognized  as  an  inherited  trait, 
and  only  a  little  work  in  the  field  of 
pedigree  breeding  brings  to  light  the 
vast  difference  that  exists  in  the 
hatching  quality  of  eggs  from  in¬ 
dividual  hens.  Testing  this  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  breeding  season  is  not  a 
practical  possibility,  but  anyone 
interested  in  producing  eggs  of  a 
high  hatching  rate  should  insist  at 
least  on  securing  male  birds  for  the 
breeding  flock  that  come  from  hens 
showing  high  hatchability.  If  the 
male  bird  carries  this  trait,  the  in¬ 
fluence  will  be  felt  over  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  flock  in  which  he  is 
mated. 

Mortality  Is  Important 

The  use  of  pedigreed  males  show¬ 
ing  high  hatchability  in  their  back- 


rapidly  as  broilers  or  give  a  good  ac¬ 
count  of  themselves  as  layers.  Mor¬ 
tality  of  the  young  stock  is  also  of 
considerable  practical  importance, 
and  this  is  controlled  in  many  in¬ 
stances  by  the  breeding  quality  of 
the  parents.  Pedigrees  of  male  birds 
bring  to  light  not  only  the  hatch- 
ability  indicated  but  also  such  fac¬ 
tors  as  whether  or  not  the  males  are 
from  lines  showing  desired  traits  in 
the  offspring. 

There  is  much  more  involved  in 
this  process  of  securing  good  hatch¬ 
ing  eggs  than  simply  the  fact  that 
the  egg  itself  might  hatch.  Pedigreed 
sires  are  an  accepted  principle  of  all 
livestock  improvement. 

Because  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
secure  desirable  male  birds,  plans  for 
the  coming  year  could  well  be  con¬ 
sidered  at  this  time.  If  you  do  not 
have  the  males  you  want  now,  be 
sure  to  order  some  pedigreed 
cockerel  chicks  in  the  Spring  in 
order  to  have  the  proper  male  birds 
ready  next  year. 

The  Use  of  Proper  Feed 

Assuming  that  the  breeding  stock 
is  of  the  quality  desired,  the  next 
logical  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  proper  feed  is  being  used.  Ribo¬ 
flavin  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
nutrients  in  the  diet,  having  a  direct 
effect  on  the  hatching  of  the  eggs. 
Others  are  important,  such  as  the  vita¬ 
min  A  and  D  content  of  the  ration, 
but  these  two  vitamins  seldom  are  in. 


ground  is  only  one  of  the  factors  in-  deficient  supply.  Yellow  corn,  as  an 
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Rocks 


Outstanding 

Quality  for  o v#r  50  yoarm 

You  should  see  how  these  birds  perform! 

Customers  all  over  the  country  are 
“cashing  in”  on  the  abilities  of  Tolman 
White  Rocks  to  produce  meat  and  eggs 
more  efficiently. 

For  Broilers,  Roasters,  or  Capons — their 
white  feathering  means  cleaner  dressing 
with  no  dark  pm  feathers — quick  growth 
means  more  weight  in  less  time. 

For  Eggs  —  early  maturity  and  intensive 
production  right  thru  coldest  weather 
means  increased  income. 

Try  Some  —  See  For  Yourself. 

Every  breeder  100% 
State  Tested  Pullorum 
Clean. 

Baby  Chicks  or 
Hatching  Eggs  avail¬ 
able  a  t  reasonable 
prices. 

New  circular  gives 
proof  of  profits  for 
others — tells  full  story 
of  Tolman  breeding. 
Write  at  once  for 
free  copy. 


JOSEPH 

Dept.  F 

rOLMAN 

ROCKLAND/  A 

t  SONS, 
Inc. 

A  ASS. 

Genuine  Griffin  Broadbreasted  Bronze 

ALSO 

Baby  Beef  Small  Bronze 

For  Better  Quality,  Excellent  Livability  and 
Quick  Maturing  Order  KNOLL  Poults. 

U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Controlled 

Write  for  Our  Catalog  —  Order  Early. 
KNOLL  TURKEY  FARM 
BOX  R-12,  Rt.  6,  HOLLAND  MICHIGAN 


i  Lukas  U.  S.  Approved  Pullorum  Glean  Poults  and  Eggs  | 

=  Heavy  Meat  Type  Broad  Breasted  White  Hollands  (many  of  our  White  | 
E  Holland  Breeder  Hens  weigh  18  pounds),  and  Broad  Breasted  Bronze  = 
E  Poults,  Nebraskan  Eggs  and  Poults.  Write  for  Prices.  E 

C.  LUKAS  —  RIDGEWOOD  TURKEY  HATCHERY  | 

E  P.  O.  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey  E 


CHAMBCRUH 

BARRED  ROCKS  and  RED- 
ROCK  (Sex- Link)  CHICKS 

The  abilities  you  need  for  maxi¬ 
mum  egg  or  meat  production  are 
inherent  in  Chamberlain  Barred 
Rocks  and  Red -Rock  Crosses.  Over 
25  years  breeding  —  assures 
greater  profits  for  our  customers. 
All  chicks  from  our  Vt.-U.  S. 
Approved,  Pullorum  Clean  breed¬ 
ers.  Chicks  available  straight- 
run  or  sexed.  Order  yours  soonl 
Write  at  once  for  free  new  folder. 

Chamberlin  Poultry  Farms  w.  Brattfe'boro^vt. 


NEW  BOOK 

Free! 

Read  all  about  my 
Big-New  Improved 

ANCONAS 

1952  white  egg  ma¬ 
chines.  Lots  of  large 
white  eggs  at  less 
cost  per  dozen. 

Write  to  — 

RAYMOND  S.  THOMAS 


Route  2,  SALTILLO,  PA. 


MATTERN’S  RELIABLE  CHICKS 

My  30th  year  proven  quality.  N.  Bamps.,  Bock- 
Bed  *  Bed-Bock  Cross,  Special  Wh.  Broiler  Cross. 
All  breeders  supervised  and  tested  for  pullorum. 
Write  for  Circular  &  prices.  MATTER  NS 
HATCHERY.  R-5,  BEAVER  SPRINGS.  PENNA. 


-  BROILER  CHICKS  SIX  CENTS  EACH  - - 

LATE  DECEMBER  TO  MARCH  DELIVERY 
ROCK  RIDGE  FARMS,  MONTEREY,  MASS. 

BOOKS  WANTED  —  Complete  and  in  Good  Con¬ 
dition.  Will  pay  Five  Dollars  for  “SMALL  FRUITS 
OF  NEW  YORK”  N.  Y.  Dept,  of  Agriculture  1925. 
Also  want  “FRUIT  and  FLOWER”  Catalogues  pub¬ 
lished  before  1880.  Write  stating  condition  and  num¬ 
ber  of  books.  JOSEPH  ASPINALL.  PAVILION,  N.  Y. 


illustration,  furnishes  an  ample 
amount  of  vitamin  A,  to  say  nothing 
of  what  may  be  in  the  mash  from 
corn  meal,  alfalfa  and  perhaps  some 
feeding  oils.  Vitamin  D  comes  from 
direct  sunlight  and,  in  the  form  of 
supplements,  usually  is  found  in 
ample  supply  in  all  of  our  modern 
poultry  rations. 

Riboflavin,  on  the  other  hand, 
definitely  is  deficient  in  all  grains 
and  quite  likely  to  be  deficient  in 
mashes  unless  they  are  supple¬ 
mented  with  products  that  will 
supply  the  need  in  this  respect.  Dis¬ 
tillers’  solubles,  riboflavin  concen¬ 
trates,  dried  milk  products  of  all 
types,  and  fermentation  solubles  pro¬ 
vide  riboflavin  to  a  larger  extent 
than  other  feeds  used  and  a  breed¬ 
er’s  diet  must  contain  one  or  more 
of  these  ingredients.  A  late  hatch 
often  may  be  attributed  to  a  ribo¬ 
flavin  deficiency,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  incubator  has  been  operated 
properly.  Curled  toes  in  chicks  at 
hatching  time  are  an  indication  of 
a  riboflavin  deficiency  in  the  breed¬ 
er’s  diet. 

The  best  hatching  eggs  are  usually 

produced  when  a  flock  is  laying 

heavily  and  therefore  consuming  a 
relatively  large  quantity  of  mash. 

Grain  feeding  should  be  on  a  more 
restricted  basis  in  breeding  flocks 

than  in  flocks  maintained  solely  for 
commercial  egg  production.  In  order 
to  insure  a  high  mash  intake,  all¬ 
mash  breeder  diets  give  promise  of 
possibly  being  superior  to  standard 
grain  and  mash  feeding  when  it 
comes  to  the  production  of  hatching 
eggs. 

Handling  Hatching  Eggs 
Last  but  not  least,  handling  the 
hatching  eggs  is  one  factor  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  caretaker;  often 
he  may  not  have  too  much  direct 
control  over  the  breeding  stock  or 
the  feed.  Eggs  for  hatching  should 
be  collected  twice  a  day  and 
handled  as  though  they  contained  a 
living  embryo,  which  they  actually 
do;  in  other  words,  not  too  roughly. 
One  can  ruin  the  hatching  quality 
of  an  egg  by  simply  shaking  it. 
After  the  eggs  are  collected,  they 
should  be  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  50  degrees  F.,  as  embryo  de¬ 
velopment  starts  at  68  degrees. 

High  humidity  should  prevail  in 
the  cellar  or  room  where  the  eggs  are 
being  collected  so  as  to  prevent 
water  evaporation.  An  ideal  con¬ 
dition  for  holding  hatching  eggs  is 
made  by  a  cabinet  with  very  little 
ventilation,  the  purpose  being  to 
hold  the  eggs  at  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  and  humidity  so  that  they  do 
not  come  under  the  influence  of  nor¬ 
mal  fluctuations  that  occur  in  ordi¬ 
nary  rooms  from  day  to  day  or  even 
between  day  and  night.  If  one  keeps 
in  mind  the  value  of  handling  the 
eggs  with  care  and  holding  them 
under  conditions  of  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  as  to  temperature  and  hu¬ 
midity,  their  hatching  quality  will  be 
noticeably  improved.  C.  S.  Platt 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRES 
ROCK-HAMP  CROSS 
SEX-LINKED  CROSS 


Spend  Less — 
GET  MORE  with  STERN’S  “BIG-4” 


•  STERN’S  "BIG-4”  egg-meat  strains 
have  helped  thousands  of  Vineland 
poultrymen,  and  others,  become  notable 
successes.  This  can  be  your  poultry 
future  too.  Depend  on  any  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  “BIG-4”  to  pave  your  way  to 
a  profitable  poultry  career. 

1)  STERN’S  ‘LONGEVITY  LEGHORNS’. 
Aristocrats  of  the  laying  pens.  Aver¬ 
age  yield  from  200  to  300  pure  white, 
premium,  large  eggs. 

2)  STERN’S  ‘NEW  HAMPSHIRES’.  All¬ 
purpose  chicks  that  become  great 
layers  as  well  as  top  money-making 
meat  birds. 


3)  STERN’S  ‘ROCK  HAMP  CROSSES’. 
These  famous  chicks  mature  early; 
weight  gains  are  sensational.  Out¬ 
standing  for  full-feathering. 

4)  STERNS  ‘SEX-LINK  CROSSES.’  Pul- 
lets  make  champion  layers,  cockerels 
make  heavy,  plump  fryers  and 
roasters. 


(U.S.-N.J.  Approved— Pullorum  Clean) 


Order  early!  Write  for  fact-filled 
catalog  and  price  list. 


Make 


S.  C.  W.  leghorns— R.  I.  Reds— Sex-link  Cross 
Do  You  Want  a  Top  leghorn  Flock?  If  so,  we  can 
supply  you.  Our  Babcock  Leghorns  hold  the 
all-time  world’s  contest  record  for  a  single 
pen;  also,  high  all-time  average  for  all  pens 
for  a  year  and  the  high  three-year  ( 1948-49- 
50)  contest  average  for  all  pens  entered. 
Our  Leghorns  are  a  top  favorite  with  com¬ 
mercial  egg  farmers  all  over  America.  You’ll 
like  them,  too. 

Do  You  Wont  o  Profitable  Flock  of  "Heavies"? 

We  have  them.  Bred  right  here.  Our  R.I. 
Reds  at  Missouri  test  this  past  year  were 
top  pen  all  breeds,  all  tests,  in  U.S.  They 
really  laid  —  and  big  eggs,  too!  Our  sex- 
links  (Red-Rock  Cross)  are  just  about  as 
good  as  our  Reds.  Together  our  Reds  and 
Leghorns  won  the  American  Poultry  Journal 
trophy. 

Send  for  Free  catalog.  Our  48-page 
catalog  guarantees  satisfaction  to 
30  days  on  chicks,  98%  sexing 
accurary.  Tells  you  all  about  us. 
Write  for  copy  today. 

Babcock  Poultry  Farm,  Inc. 
Route  3R,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Christies  NEW  HAMPSHIRES, 
%llof  SPIZZERINKTUM 


What  “Sterling”  Is  to  Silver, 
*CHf)ISTIE’S  SPIZZERINKTUM 
New  Hampshires  Is  to  the  “All- 
-  Purpose”  Bird  .... 

•  When  a  woman  buys  silver 
she  need  learn  no  more  about  the 
product  than  that  It  carries  the  name 
“Sterling.”  The  same  holds  true  for 
the  poultry  raiser  who  buys  Christie’s 
Splzzerlnktum  New  Hampshires.  He  knows  that 
Christie's  is  a  superior  meat-type  bird  that  has 
the  abilllty  to  produce  eggs  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  prove  profitable  to  flock  owners,  hatcherymen, 
broiler  growers,  processors,  packers  and  finally,  to 
the  consuming  public.  New  Hampshires  and 
Barred  Rocks.  N.  H.-U.  8.  Approved — Pullorum 
Clean.  Write  today  for  open  dates  and  literature. 
Christie  Pity  Farms,  Inc.  Box  2,  Kingston,  N.  H. 


NEUHAUSER  CHICKS 

200-335  EGG  R.O.P.  S/RED 


KIND  of  CHICKS  YOU 
NEED  for  a  FLOCK 
of  REAL  LAYERS 

Royal  mating  chicks,  200-335 
egg  ROP  sired  in  White  Leg¬ 
horns,  New  Hampshires,  White 
Rocks,  Barred  Rocks.  Improved 
for  years  with  direct  bloodlines  LEADING 
of  famous  high  production  BREEDS, 
strains.  All  chicks  U.  S.  CROSSBREDS, 
Pullorum  Passed.  HYBRIDS. 

Special  Broiler  Chicks 

Improved  with  bloodlines  of  outstanding  meat 
strains.  Nichols  New  Hampshires.  Arbor  Acres 
White  Rocks.  Delaware  cross.  COROC  White 
Cornish  erossbreds. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  FREE  CIRCULAR 

NEUHAUSER  CHICK  HATCHERY, 

Box  N,  Batavia,  New  York 

NEUHAUSER  HATCHERIES,  Inc., 

Box  N,  Napoleon,  Ohio 


CAPONETTE  WITH  PELLETS 


$12.50  Per  Thousand.  Quantity  Discounts. 
GROSSMAN  &  JOHNSON,  Freehold,  New  Jersey 


The  Poultry  House  Roof 

Poultry  buildings  that  have  roofs 
in  a  high  state  of  repair  will  survive 
the  Winter  with  little  material  dam¬ 
age,  Also,  roofs  kept  in  good  repair 
may  be  expected  to  last  and  the  cost 
of  roofing  replacement  held  below 
normal.  Further,  it  is  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  many  new  poultry  build¬ 
ings  have  some  type  of  insulation  in 
the  roof.  This  situation  makes  the 
job  of  finding  leaks  extremely  diffi¬ 
cult  since  a  leak  on  the  inside  may 
be  considerably  removed  from  a  leak 
on  the  outside.  Insulating  materia, 
that  is  damp  or  wet  does  not  per¬ 
form  as  it  should.  During  freezing 
weather  wet  insulation  may  freeze 
and  consequently  be  useless.  Often 
moist  insulation  may  be  the  cause 
of  roof  deck  failure. 

On  occasion  it  is  wise  to  examine 
the  roof  deck  of  any  building  before 
extensive  repairs  are  made.  Trying 
to  repair  a  roof  where  the  deck  is 
is  bad  condition  can  only  result  in 
roofing  failure  in  the  near  future 
Once  the  roof  deck  has  rotted  ou  ;, 
only  one  solution  remains  and  that 
is  to  tear  off  the  old  roof,  replace 
the  deck  and  put  on  a  good  roof. 
Careful  maintenance  will  result  in 
years  of  good  service. 

Many  poultry  buildings  are  cov¬ 
ered  with  asphalt  paper  or  slate 
surface  asphalt  paper,  both  of  which 
are  indeed  good  roofing  materials. 
However,  after  years  of  wear  these 
materials  lose  some  of  their  life  anc 
ability  to  shed  water.  At  this  time 
it  is  usually  desirable  to  resurface 
them  with  liquid  asphalt  roof  coat¬ 
ing.  Such  a  job  is  usually  done  on 
warm  days  for  best  results.  Asphalt 
roofs  that  are  not  too  far  gone  are 
sometimes  resurfaced  with  liquic 
aluminum  asphalt  paint.  Such  ma¬ 
terial  will  cause  the  roof  to  reflect 
heat  out  in  the  Summer  and  reflect 
inside  heat  back  into  the  building 
in  Winter. 

Nearly  all  types  of  roofing  are 
nailed  on  in  some  manner.  It  is 
therefore  desirable  to  go  over  the 
roof  from  time  to  time  and  drive 
down  loose  nails  and  replace  lost 
nails.  Such  preventive  maintenance 
will  materially  reduce  the  chance  of 
roof  loss  during  the  Winter  and 
Spring  winds. 

At  times  it  is  desirable  to  nai! 
various  materials  over  an  old  roof. 
In  such  cases  good  judgment  must 
be  exercised  to  see  that  the  nails  are 
long  enough  (usually  one  and  three 
fourths  inches)  and  that  the  deck  is 
adequate  to  hold  them  after  they  are 
driven  in.  In  such  an  operation  it  is 
wise  to  check  carefully  and  see  that 
all  nails  on  the  old  roof  are  driven 
in.  Otherwise  they  may  be  the  cause 
of  damage  to  the  new  roofing  ma 
terials. 

Last  but  not  least,  care  must  be 
exercised  in  selecting  a  roofing  ma¬ 
terial  that  works  on  a  roof  pitch 
similar  to  that  being  covered.  All  too 
often  roof  pitch  is  not  sufficient  to 
accommodate  the  roofing  selected. 
This  being  the  case,  early  roofing 
failures  will  result.  H.  W.  Hickish 


Useful  Poultry  Books 

Raising  Turkeys,  Ducks,  Geese, 
Game  Birds,  Morley  A.  Jull..$5.00 
Turkey  Management, 

Marsden  and  Martin .  $4  50 

Successful  Poultry  Management, 

Morley  A.  Jull . 4.50 

Commercial  Poultry  Fanning, 

Prof.  T.  B.  Charles  and  H.  D. 

Stuart . 4.00 

oultry  Production, 

Lippincott  and  Card . 4.00 

Hatchery  Management, 

Hartman  and  Vickers . 4.00 

Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry, 

Barger  and  Card .  3.75 

Roberts’  Commercial  Poultry  Rais¬ 
ing,  Clarence  S.  Platt . 3.50 

Domestic  Geese  and  Ducks, 

Paul  Ives . 3.50 

Successful  Broiler  Growing, 

Hoffman  and  Johnson . 3.50 

Egg  Farming, 

Willard  C.  Thompson . 3.00 

Making  Pigeons  Pay, 

Wendell  M.  Levi .  3.00 

A-B-C  of  Poultry  Raising, 

J.  H.  Florea .  2.50 

How  to  Select  the  Laying  Hen, 

Lamon  &  Kinghorne .  2.00 

Backyard  Poultry  Keeping, 

G.  T.  Klein . . ... . 1.50 

How  to  Run  a  One-Man  Poultry 

Farm,  Haydn  S.  Pearson .  1  49 

Starting  Right  with  Turkeys, 

G.  T.  Klein . .  1.49 


HUBBARD’S 

HEW  HAMPSHIRES 


24  years  of  careful  pedigree  mating  give 
Hubbard’s  New  Hampshires  outstanding 
laying  ability — 200*  eggs  or  better.  Poul¬ 
trymen  everywhere  recognize  Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  as  outstanding  egg 
producers. 

Birds  that  lay  200*  eggs  or  more  return 
extra  profits  to  you.  Twenty-four  years 
of  careful  trapnesting,  pedigree  breeding 
and  progeny  testing  give  you  plenty  of 
eggs  month  after  month.  You  also  get 
large  egg  size,  good  meat  type,  vigor, 
early  maturity,  splendid  laying  house 
livability,  very  rapid  growth,  early  feath¬ 
ering  and  good  hatchability. 


Hubbard’s  breeding  program  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  strain  of  New  Hampshires  excel¬ 
lent  for  the  production  of  broiler  chicks. 
Strain  or  breed  crossing  on  these  pro¬ 
duction  females  produces  superior  meat 
type  chicks  that  are  vigorous,  grow  fast, 
and  are  capable  of  high  feed  efficiency. 

When  you  select  chicks  this  year,  be  sure 
to  buy  proved  blood  lines — Hubbard’s 
New  Hampshires  for  more  eggs,  and 
Crossbreds  for  efficient  broiler 

©production.  Write  today  for 
valuable  free  24-page  catalog. 
Address  Dept.  12. 

*Hen  Monthly  Production  Basis 


HUBBARD  FARMS 

Walpole,  N.  H.  Phone:  Walpole  78  Branch  Hatchery,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


HALL  BROS 


Find  out  why  QUALITY  CHICKS  pay  the  highest 
profits  and  why  Hall  Brothers  customers  mako 
more  money! 

HALL  BROTHERS  HATCHERY, INC. 

Box  60  Wallingford,  Conn. 


WELL  BRED  FROM  WELL  BREEDERS 


Ball  Red-Rocks  and 
Babcock  Strain  Leghorns 


Have  a  reputation  for  high  egg 
production  and  low  mortality  on 
Northeastern  farms.  You’ll  like 
the  fine  chick  livability  you  get 
when  you  buy  from  Ball 
Hatchery,  one  of  New  York’s 
cleanest  and  best  equipped  hatch¬ 
eries.  Approved  Pullorum  Clean. 
Send  for  prices  and  catalogue. 

Ball  Hatchery  &  Poultry  Farm 
Tioga  County,  Rt.  R,  Owego,  N.  Y. 


High  Egg  Production  Pays  Off! 
Famous  RICE  BROTHERS  Strain 
WHITE  LEGHORNS 

Available  also-proven  Rice-Babcock  Strain 
Cross.  Healthy  Chicks  plus  chalk-white 
eggs  with  top  production. 

For  Egg  Production  and  Meat  Quality 

WHITE  ROCKS 

Write,  wire  or  phone  today  for  prices 
including  early  order  discounts  and  full 
information. 


R.  D.  3,  81-F-4,  Trumansburg,  New  York 

THEY  LIVE  •  THEY  LAY  •  THEY  PAY 

For  Feed  Savings  and  Profits — ORDER 

Chicks  from  U.  S.  Approved-Pullorum  Clean  flocks 
that  give  high  average  egg  production  and  rapid  weight 
gains  that  mean  low  unit  cost.  Your  choice  of  NEW 
HAMPSHIRES,  BARRED  ROCKS,  LEGHORNS, 
WHITE  ROCKS,  CORNISH,  All  Crosses.  15,000 
Breeders.  For  full  information,  write  — 

L.  P.  GUNSCH,  Box  N.  R.  3,  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

WRITE  FOR  LIGHT  COLORED 

FREE 

CATALOG 


New  Hamps 


GRAY  -  LEGHORN  CROSS 


U.S.  Pullorum  Cleon 
Money-making  strain  famous  15 
yeara  for  egg  production,  high- 
feed  efficiency,  vigor.  Also  Sav¬ 
age  BROILER  chicks,  Cornish  X, 
Barred  X,  White  X,  New  Hamps. 

SAVAGE  H  ATChVrY 

DEPT.  R;  DOYIESTOWN,  PA. 


California  Gray  males  crossed  with  White  Leghorn 
females  —  White  Birds,  laying  white  eggs.  Matured 
pullets  average  6  Pounds.  Yellow  skin;  cockerels  de- 
velo  into  profitable  fryers  in  8  weeks.  Also  Minorca- 
Leghorns.  Free  Catalog.  WOLVERINE  HATCHERY 
BOX  5- A.  ZEELAND,  MICHIGAN 


For  sale  by  The  Rural  New-Yorker, 
333  West  30th  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 
(New  York  City  residents,  add  3% 
Sales  Tax.) 


Start  How ! Mi  my  Pom m 


Several  Dollars  More  Cash  per  Bird 
and  Your  Money  Tied  Up  Less  Time 

3  double-income  flocks  in  two  years  Instead  of  two.  PEDIGREED 
EGG  BLOOD — sires  from  up  to  300  egg  dams  or  higher.  Assures 
top  egg  income  at  5  months,  heaviest  concentrated  laying  next 
7  to  8  months.  Then  sell  your  six-pound  or  heavier  hen  at  top  market 
prices.  Net  profits  each  bird  high  as  S2  more  than  from  strictly 
egg  class  breeds.  Write  for  full  facts. 

NEW  Dominant  WHITES 

Fast  gaining  In  popularity.  White  feathering  and  rich  yellow  skin: 
extra  fast  gains  with  very  economical  feed  cost.  Large  breasts, 
heavy  carcasses. 

INCREASED  urui  GOLDEN  BROADS 

OUTPUT  ntl!  Cornish-Hamp  Cross 

1951  demand  has  far  exceeded  our  supply.  These  light-under 
color,  barrel-chested  premium  broiler  beauties — sensations  in 
Chtcken-of-Tomorrow  Contests — are  selling  more  widely  every 

iMRBEREEE%Ttor?aGyf^nrif^  R°P' 

WENE  CHICK  FARMS 

DEPT.  N-3  VINELAND,  N.  J. 


Baby  CHICKS  Started 

Approved-Blood  Tested — New  Hampshire!.  The  flneat 
Commercial  Breed.  Year  around  service. 
KENYON  POULTRY  FARM.  MARCELLU8.  N.  Y. 


& 


s  CATALOG 
BRINGS 
DETAILS 


WRITE  TODAY 
for  CATALOG 


754 


Tfcr  RURAL.  NEW-YORKER 


December  15,  1951 


Annual  fire  losses  on  America’s  farms 
exceed  $100,000,000.00.  Much  of  this 
would  be  prevented  with  buildings  of 
all-steel  construction. 

Investigate  the  Martin  Arch  Building 
for  stanchion  barn,  loafing  barn,  ma¬ 
chinery  storage,  and  other  farm  uses. 
Write  or  send  coupon  today. 


1  MARTIN  STEEL  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION  | 


1412  Longview  A ve.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  FREE  literature  on 
□  Arch  Bldg.  □  Haymaker  Q  Silo  □  Crib  or  Bin 


Nome, 


Address. 


j  City - — 


-State. 


:  A  hand-size  : 

*  CHAIN  SAW  : 


•  A  Goldmine  for  Farmers  J 


This  “little  fella”  cuts 
more  timber  in  less 
time  than  10  men  with 
hand  saws.  Cuts  trees 
up  to  2  feet  wide. 
Weighs  just  11  lbs. 
Operate  it  with  one 
hand.  The  Perfect  saw 
for  pruning. 


in  Trees  * 


:  MALI  TOOL  COMPANY  • 

DEPT.  7753- D  • 

•  BROOKLYN  I.  N.  Y.,  85  Fort  Greene  Plsee  • 

•  BUFFALO  21,  N.  Y.,  3212  Union  Road  # 

0  NEW  YORK.  54.  N.  Y..  220  Bruckner  Blvd. 

.  SYRACUSE.  N.  Y..  SI3  S.  West  Avs.  • 

•  • 


FIRESTONE— LEE— GOODRICH 

AND  OTHER  LEADING  BRANDS 

TIRES 

WHOLESALE 
PRICES 

TO  FARMERS 

All  Fresh 
Fully  Guaranteed 

NO  SECONDS 

We  are  wholesale  tire  dealers  and  cater 
to  farm  trade.  Save  money  on  car, 
truck  and  tractor  tires.  Write  for  prices. 
SPECIFY  SIZE,  PLY  &  TREAD  DESIGN 
Everything  sold  on  a  “MONEY -BACK’ ’ 
GUARANTEE. 

EMPIRE  TIRE  CO. 

2564  Bedford  Ave.,  Brooklyn  26,  N.Y. 


STEEL  AND  ALUMINUM  GARAGES 


LOOK  LIKE  WOOD 

Shipped  Anywhere 
Esilly  Erected 

• 

Steel  Buildings  ter  All 
Purposes 

Write  for  Folder 
2nd  St..  Hackensack.  N.  1. 


AMAZING  NEW  TRAP! 


Trap  for  fun,  profit,  or  rodent  riddance.  Guar¬ 
anteed  HAVAHART  trap  catches  them  alive, 
protects  pelts.  No  springs  or  jaws.  Rustproof. 
Sizes  for  all  needs.  For  free  booklet,  mail 
coupon  today. 

HAVAHARtT  5-D2,  Water^t” Ossining7NT7." 

Please  let  me  in  on  your  trapping  secrets. 

Name 

Address _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 


Publisher’s  Desk 


A  Hmg  (EljriHtmaH  atiit  A  iiappg  $?ar 

from  tljr  Editor  of  PubltBljrr’B  Irak 
to  tlj*  frtrttka  of  ©Ip?  Sural  ^rm-forkrr 


A  very  good  suggestion  comes 
from  a  Maine  advertiser.  He  states 
that  a  package  mailed  to  a  New  York 
customer  was  10  days  in  transit.  We 
receive  many  letters  that  have  been 
from  three  to  eight  days  on  the  way. 
All  of  which  indicate  the  necessity 
of  mailing  early  for  Christmas,  and 
an  exercise  of  patience  if  prompt  re¬ 
plies  are  not  received.  One  reader 
advised  he  had  written  three  times; 
but  we  received  only  one  letter,  and 
it  had  been  delayed.  We  regret  de¬ 
lays,  and  it  is  wise  to  follow  up  if 
your  letter  is  not  answered.  For 
Christmas  mail  the  advertiser  sug¬ 
gests  allowing  10  to  20  days.  For 
urgent  business  matters  a  special  de¬ 
livery  or  air  mail  stamp  will  be  a 
help. 

Any  minute  we  get  we  steal  away 
from  work  and  devour  the  Rural  — 
from  the  youngest  to  the  oldest.  One 
day  a  neighbor  asked  my  little  girl 
where  her  mother  kept  her  Bible 
and  the  child  went  and  got  “The 
Rural  New-Yorker.” 

Delaware  MRS.  A.  L.  B. 

We  feel  the  above  letter  is  ample 
reward  for  the  help  we  try  to  give 
our  readers.  Our  aim  is  to  print  only 
what  we  believe  to  be  true,  and  it 
is  helpful  to  know  that  we  hold  a 
high  place  in  the  hearts  of  our 
readers. 

I  orderd  some  records  from 
W.  W.  V.  A'  radio  program.  There 
were  to  be  10  full  size  records  for 
$1.98,  which  were  to  come  from  the 
S.  S.  Record  Sales  Corp.,  Chicago, 
Ill.  My  cancelled  check  came  back. 
When  no  records  came  in  a  reason¬ 
able  time,  I  wrote  them  but  no  reply 
and  no  records.  $1.98  is  not  much 
money,  but  it  is  hard  to  tell  how 
many  others  lost  money  the  same 
way.  Surely  these  sponsors  should 
be  investigated  by  the  radio  stations 
to  know  whether  they  are  reliable 
or  not!  mrs.  r.  g.  w. 

Pennsylvania 

We  wrote  the  company  at  Chicago 
and  the  letter  was  returned.  We  then 
wrote  the  radio  station,  W.  W.  V.  A., 
and  were  advised  that  the  S.  S. 
Record  Sale  Corp.  and  the  Maryland 
Record  Sales  Corp.  were  owned  by 
the  same  people  and  were  located  in 
Baltimore.  But  the  companies  were 
no  longer  in  business.  No  refund  was 
offered  by  the  radio  station,  and  we 
agree  with  our  reader  that  sponsors 
should  be  investigated.  We  have 
many  complaints  that  readers  do  not 
receive  the  articles  offered,  and  some 
that  are  sent  are  just  trash.  Recall 
the  cardboard  Christmas  tree  orna¬ 
ments  of  last  year?  We  urge  rrftiio 
stations  to  check  on  companies  and 
the  articles  they  offer.. 

You  have  helped  so  many  people, 
maybe  you  can  help  us.  Some  time 
ago  I  sent  a  roll  of  colored  film  to 
the  Rollechrome  Company,  220  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York  City,  and  have 
never  heard  from  them  since.  m.  v. 

Pennsylvania 

We  had  a  similar  complaint 
against  Rollechrome  some  months 
ago,  which  they  never  settled.  Now 
our  letters  are  returned  marked, 
“Moved  —  left  no  address.”  There 
seems  to  be  quite  a  number  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  companies  in  the  photo- 
developing  field,  and  we  advise  a 
little  investigating  before  forwarding 
your  films.  This  will  save  disappoint¬ 
ment  later. 

[All  letters  to  Publisher’s  Desk 
Department  must  be  signed  with 
writer’s  full  name  and  address 
given.] 


How  gullible  can  people  be?  We 
have  referred  to  various  forms  of 
the  “handkerchief  switch  game.”  We 
hope  our  readers  will  recognize  it 
and  call  local  authorities  if  it  is 
worked  in  their  neighborhood.  In  the 
present  fraud,  a  woman,  calling  her¬ 
self  Rose  Adams,  with  two  gypsies, 
demonstrated  how  she  could  tear  a 
one  dollar  bill  in  two,  tie  it  up  in 
a  handkerchief,  bring  it  back  the 
next  day,  and  on  opening  up  the 
handkerchief  the  bill  will  be  intact. 
She  proved  it  with  a  $5.00  bill,  again 
using  the  handkerchief,  and  pro¬ 
duced  $10.  Promising  to  double  all 
money  in  six  months,  $18,000  was 
drawn  from  the  bank  by  an  individ¬ 
ual  and  given  to  Rose  Lee,  who  put 
it  in  a  handkerchief,  took  it  in  a 
store  to  have  it  “blessed.”  She 
warned  the  victim  not  to  look  in¬ 
side  the  handkerchief  for  six  months. 
Suspicion  and  curiosity  prevailed, 
and  the  handkerchief  was  opened 
and  showed  300  one  dollar  bills.  The 
police  were  called  in;  Rose  Adams 
was  apprehended,  who  admitted  she 
had  given  the  money  to  one  of  her 
companions.  She  is  held  on  bail  and 
the  two  gypsies  are  being  sought. 

A  truck  driver  stopped  at  our  sta¬ 
tion  and  bought  gas,  paying  for  it 
with  a  check  received  from  the 
transportation  concern  he  worked 
for.  The  check  came  back  “account 
closed.”  We  sent  it  to  the  company, 
but  they  ignore  us.  We  would  appre¬ 
ciate  any  help  you  can  give  us. 

New  York  j.  r.  m. 

In  response  to  our  requests  for  a 
settlement,  the  transportation  compa¬ 
ny  asked  J.  R.  M.  if  it  would  be  satis¬ 
factory  to  pay  us.  He  replied  in  the 
affirmative.  We  wrote  that  we  would 
be  pleased  to  have  payment  of  our 
subscriber’s  account,  but  no  response 
was  received  and  no  money.  Accept¬ 
ing  checks  from  strangers  is  risky. 

We  referred  to  the  Cancer  Welfare 
Fund  a  year  ago.  The  Attorney 
General  stepped  in  then  and  checked 
the  campaign.  The  final  result  seems 
to  be  the  sentencing  of  Joseph  L. 
Brandt  and  Sidney  Greenberg  to 
prison  terms  for  fraudulent  use  of 
the  mails  in  the  solicitation  of  funds, 
ostensibly  for  the  benefit  of  cancer 
sufferers.  They  organized  the  Cancer 
Welfare  Fund,  Inc.  on  borrowed 
money  and  circularized  the  public 
by  sending  one  dollar  bills  in 
letters  asking  for  a  return  of  the 
dollar  plus  a  contribution,  stressing 
the  beneficial  work  the  organization 
was  doing  for  those  who  were  ill.  It 
is  estimated  that  they  received  over 
$100,000  in  contributions,  but  spent 
only  $7,300  on  54  cancer  sufferers  in 
10-month  period.  The  individuals 
who  loaned  $12,000  to  promote  the 
mail  campaign  received  $18,000  on 
their  original  investment.  The  judge 
characterized  the  project  as  “a  struc¬ 
ture  of  deceit”  and  “taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  humanitarian  instincts.”  It  is 
wisdom  to  check  up  on  those  who 
request  contributions.  Make  sure 
they  are  authorized  agencies  and  or¬ 
ganizations.  Help  is  needed  for  many, 
and  it  is  foolish  to  waste  money  on 
projects  engendered  for  the  benefit 
of  the  pockets  of  unknown,  and  often 
dishonest  promoters. 

Before  sealing  your  letter,  make 
sure  your  name  and  address  is  in 
the  letter.  We  do  not  ask  for  return 
envelopes,  but  one  addressed  to 
yourself  would  be  a  sure  way  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  oversight.  Letters  cannot  be 
answered  if  full  name  and  address 
is  not  given. 
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When  you 
gamble  at 

CALVING  TIME 
-you  lose! 

Remember,  a  cow  has  to 
make  a  calf.  That  means 
an  added  drain  on  essential  minerals 


and  vitamins  so  necessary  to  good 
health.  Replace  them  with  concentrated 
Kow-Kare . . .  containing  needed  Iron, 
Iodine,  Tonic  Drugs,  Cobalt,  Calcium, 


Phosphorus  and  Vitamin  D.  Available 


New !  50  lb.  leed  Mix  Drum 


at  all  stores,  in  three 
thrifty  sizes. 

FREE  CbwBook 


Send  for  helpful  24- page 
illustrated  treatise  on  "Care 
and  Feeding  of  Dairy  Cattle.” 
Filled  with  useful  health 
hints. 

Dairy  Association 
Co.,  Inc. 
Lyndonville  9 
Vermont 


GROOMS 
Dairy 
Cattle, 
Show  Cattle 
and  other 
Farm  Animals 


Now  available — 


new  electric  rotary  brush.  Does  the  cleaning  job 
better,  more  thoroughly.  Ideal  for  grooming  dairy 
cattle.  Gives  luster  to  hair.  Nylon  bristles  remove 
loose  hair,  imbedded  dust  and  dirt.  For  110-120 
volts  AC-DC.  Complete  unit  has  air-cooled  motor. 
Grooming  brush  attachment  to  fit  Sunbeam 
Stewart  Clipmaster  or  Shearmaster  also  available. 


SlttbeSm  CORPORATION 

Dept. 82, 5600  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.,  Chicago  50,  Ill.  t 


Just  fill  ruts,  shallow  holes,  cracks  or 
rough  spots  with  Smooth-On  No.  7B  Quick 
Floor  Patch  Cement  to  restore  an  even 
surface.  Easily  applied.  Hardens  quickly 
and  stays  in  place.  Ask  for  Smooth-On 
No.  7B  by  name  and  number  at  your 
hardware  store.  If  they  haven’t  it,  write 
us.  Sizes  1-,  5-  and  20  lbs. 

RC  C  73  Leaflet,  also 
^  40-page  Handbook 

Leaflet  tells  all  about  Smooth-On 
Quick  Floor  Patch  Cement,  Smooth- 
On  Handbook  Is  filled  with  useful  re¬ 
pairs  to  home  equipment.  170  pictures. 
Write  NOW  for  your  free  copy. 

Smooth-On  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  39, 
570  Communipaw  Ave.,  Jersey  City  4,  N.  J. 

SM00TH0N 

QUICK  FLOOR  PATCH  CEMENT 


Lije-Time  Gates  are  guaranteed  for  life 
against  sag,  warp  and  unsightly  red  rust. 


GATE  SIZES  FROM  4  FEET  TO  16  FEET 

See  your  nearest  dealer  or  write  direct 
(A  few  dealer  territories  still  available) 

WAYSIDE  INDUSTRIES 

mm  10  MENTOR  AVE.,  MENTOR,  OHIO  _ 


-  FARM-RITE  CORN  PICKERS  - 

Semi-mounted  and  pull  types.  List  price  $775.00  and 
$815.00,  respectively.  Special  inventory  clearance: 

$550.00  semi-mounted,  $575.00  one-row,  pull  type. 
Written,  money-back  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 
McCUNE  &  COMPANY,  INC., 

3721  MAHONING  AVE..  YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 


«•  RURAL  NEW-YORKER 


New  England  Notes 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  join  with 
The  Rural  New-Yorker  in  launch¬ 
ing  this  new  column.  I  hope  that 
many  of  you  folks  will  write  to  me 
from  time  to  time  to  give  me  New 
England  farm  news  or  to  ask 
questions  on  farming  activities  in 
the  Six-State  area. 


As  had  long  been  expected,  New¬ 
castle  disease  finally  has  come  home 
to  roost  in  Maine.  The  disease  had 
not  been  widespread  in  the  Pine 
Tree  State  until  recently  when  it 
swept  through  flocks  of  broilers  and 
laying  hens  in  the  concentrated  poul¬ 
try  area  along  the  coast  from  Ells¬ 
worth  to  Brunswick.  Death  losses  in 
broiler  flocks  have  run  as  high  as 
30  per  cent.  Laying  flocks  have  ex¬ 
perienced  very  little  mortality,  but 
egg  production  has  been  reduced 
practically  to  zero.  Maine  poultry- 
men  may  lose  more  than  $100,000 
in  this  outbreak  alone.  Vaccination 
is  advised.  Detailed  information  is 
available  from  county  agents. 

Two  prominent  Maine  farmers 
have  recently  been  named  to  im¬ 
portant  positions.  Clifford  G. 
Mclntire,  of  Perham,  Aroostook 
County  potato  grower  and  until  re¬ 
cently  assistant  general  manager  of 
the  Maine  Potato  Growers,  Inc.,  was 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  Congress  as 
representative  from  Maine’s  third 
district.  Fred  J.  Nutter  of  Corinna, 
Penobscot  County,  one  of  New  Eng¬ 
land’s  top  dairymen,  an  excellent 
orchardist  and  potato  grower  and, 
for  many  years  chairman  of  the  state 
committee  of  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture. 

Although  it  still  has  a  long  way 
to  go  to  reach  the  total  of  21,521 
achieved  in  1951,  membership  in  the 
new  M^iine  Extension  Association 
(formerly  the  Farm  Bureau)  passed 
the  15,000  mark  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  county  annual  meetings. 
President  Obed  F.  Millett,  of  Pal¬ 
myra,  reported  that  15,104  had 
joined  more  than  a  month  ago,  in¬ 
cluding  6,292  men  and  8,812  women. 
Membership  campaigns  are  con¬ 
tinuing  and  all  Maine  farm  people 
may  sign  up  or  renew  memberships 
by  contacting  the  county  extension 
offices. 

By  state  law,  the  Maine  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  changed  its  name 
to  the  Maine  Extension  Association 
on  August  20,  1951.  The  Extension 
Association  will  carry  on  exactly  the 
same  functions  as  the  Farm  Bureau 
did  formerly.  It  will  serve  as  the  or¬ 
ganization  through  which  the  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  carries  information  on 
better  farming,  homemaking  and  4-H 
Club  practices  to  people  throughout 
the  State.  _ 

Because  of  its  recent  two-week 
Dairy  Testing  Short  Course,  the 
University  of  Vermont  now  has  a 
supply  of  trained  men  to  do  Dairy 
Herd  Improvement  Association  work. 
The  course  was  held  from  November 
26  to  December  7  at  the  University. 
Several  of  Vermont’s  58  associations 
now  need  trained  men  to  supervise 
milk  production  and  feed  cost 
records.  In  addition,  other  dairymen 
in  the  State  are  interested  in  form¬ 
ing  new  associations. 

Vermont  still  boasts  of  the  fact 
that  it  has  more  cows  than  people 
and  is  proud  of  it.  One  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  such  justifiable  pride  is 
Mallary  Farm  Posch  Karen,  a  Hol¬ 
stein  cow  owned  by  R.  DeWitt  and 
Gertrude  R.  Mallary  of  Bradford, 
Vt.  Karen  gave  1,025  pounds  of 
butterfat  and  26,202  pounds  of  3.9 
per  cent  milk  in  365  days  on  three 
milkings  daily. 


Marketing  of  apples  and  pest  con¬ 
trol  and  orchard  nutrition  were  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  recent  61st  annual 
meeting  of  the  Connecticut  Pomo- 
logical  Society  in  Hartford.  A  fruit 
exhibit  and  contest  and  the  annual 
banquet  were  other  features.  Farm¬ 
ers  on  the  program  included  fruit 
grower  Hamilton  Lincoln,  North 
Brookfield,  Mass.,  and  John  Lyman, 
Middlefield,  Conn.,  fruit  grower. 


HELP  Wanted:  Male  and  female  ward  attendant!, 
$2568  per  rear,  lees  maintenance,  for  information 
write  to  Dr.  B.  Q.  Weame.  Sr.  Director.  Waaaalo 
State  Bchool.  Wassalc,  N.  T. 


Farm  people  in  Massachusetts 
brushed  up  on  the  latest  information 
on  the  way  things  are  shaping  up  for 
1952  at  the  University  of  Massachu¬ 
setts’  recent  Rural  Outlook  Confer¬ 
ence  at  Amherst.  What  they  learned 
should  help  those  attending  to  make 
wiser  plans  for  the  year  ahead. 

John  W.  Manchester 


WANTED:  Machine  milkers.  Married  men  $200  per 
month,  house  ahd  privileges.  Single  men  $150  per 
month,  room  and  board.  Twice  a  day  milking.  Only 
those  experienced  need  apply.  Write  Johanna  Farms 
Inc.,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


MILKERS  Wanted:  Average  pay  $9.00  per  day. 

Steady  employment.  Also  a  lew  field  men.  Apply 
Ideal  Guernsey  Farms,  Augusta,  New  Jersey.  (Pure 
bred  Guernseys). 


More  than  100  farmers  entered 
their  prize  birds  in  the  recent  third 
annual  New  Hampshire  Dressed 
Turkey  Show  and  Educational  Meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  University  of  New 
Hampshire.  Interest  in  turkeys  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  various  parts  of  New 
England,  even  up  in  Aroostook 
County,  Maine,  where  potato  farm¬ 
ers  are  turning  to  other  enterprises 
to  supplement  their  spud  income. 

Two  prominent  New  England 
farmers  spoke  to  New  Hampshire 
dairymen  and  agricultural  leaders  at 
the  recent  1951  State  Green  Pastures 
Round-Up  at  Boscawen:  Harold 
Shaw,  a  Sanford,  Maine,  dairyman 
who  is  president  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesian  Association  of  America,  and 
Norman  Townsend  of  Lebanon,  N. 
H.,  the  1951  pasture  champion  of  the 
Granite  State. 


Poultry  Industry  Expo¬ 
sition  to  be  Held  Jan.  2-5 

The  Greater  New  York  Allied 
Poultry  Industry  and  Farm  Expo¬ 
sition  will  be  held  at  Grand  Central 
Palace  in  New  York,  January  2-5. 
Following  the  pattern  that  proved  so 
successful  last  year,  the  show  will 
cover  all  branches  of  the  poultry 
industry.  Commercial  producers, 
fanciers  and  business  concerns  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  production  and  pro¬ 
cessing  of  poultry  products  will  pro¬ 
vide  an  interesting  and  instructive 
assortment  of  exhibits. 

Egg  and  Baby  Chick  competitions 
and  other  activities  have  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  members  of  the  4-H, 
F.  F.  A.  and  similar  youth  organi¬ 
zations.  A  special  tour  for  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Annual  Eastern  Colle¬ 
giate  Poultry  Judging  Contest  will  be 
conducted  through  the  sections  of  the 
city  where  eggs  and  poultry  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  distribution  to  the  trade 
The  Show  is  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  Secretary  Harvey  C.  Wood, 
Newton,  N.  J.  The  other  officers  of 
the  organization  are:  Paul  H.  Kuhl, 
president,  Flemington,  N.  J.;  C.  T. 
Alden,  exec.  vice-pres.,  Rosyln 
Heights,  N.  Y.;  Frank  L.  Gary,  treas., 
Columbus,  N.  J.;  Robert  E.  Box,  re¬ 
cording  secy.,  Honesdale,  Pa. 


DAIRYMEN  positions  available  at  $150  per  month 

and  full  maintenance  (no  family  quarters) ;  5-day, 
40-hour  week;  24  working  days  off  with  pay  yearly; 
permanent  with  no  lay-off;  only  federal  withholding 
tax.  Also,  other  farm  lobs  up  to  $170  plus  mainte¬ 
nance.  Apply  in  person  8:30  a.  m.  to  3:00  p.  m., 
Monday  through  Friday:  Personnel  Department,  New 
Jersey  State  Hospital,  Greystone  Park,  (near  Morris¬ 
town.  N.  J.). 


MEN  and  women  attendants,  in  state  institution  for 

mental  defectives,  good  physical  condition.  Must  be 
U.  S.  citizen,  but  need  not  be  resident  of  New  York 
State.  Age  18-60.  $141  per  month  plus  $30  (cost  of 
living  bonus)  and  room,  board  and  laundry,  48  hour 
week.  Write  Director,  Letchworth  Village,  Thiells, 
New  York. 


HAVE  opening  for  single  man  on  modern  dairy 

farm.  Don't  answer  unless  you  like  to  work  with 
good  cows.  Woodacres  Farm,  P.  O.  Box  699, 
Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


DAIRYMAN:  Single,  clean,  honest  and  sober;  handle 

milk,  make  butter  and  cottage  chese  good  wages, 
room  and  board ;  excellent  living  conditions.  Refer¬ 
ences.  Ray  Allen,  Florham  Farm,  Madison,  N.  J. 
Telephone  Madison  6-0468. 


Subscribers'  Exchange 

Rat«  of  advertising  In  this  department  20«  per 
word.  Including  name  and  addreaa,  each  la— r- 
won.  payable  In  advance.  When  box  number  Is 
used,  figure  five  words  for  the  box  number. 

Copy  must  reach  as  Tuesday,  10  A.  M. 
11  days  in  advance  of  date  oi  issue. 

This  department  is  for  the  accommodation  of 
subscribers,  but  no  display  advertising  or  adver¬ 
tising  of  •  commercial  nature  (seeds,  plants, 
livestock,  etc.)  Is  admitted. 


HELP  WANTED 


HOUSEKEEPER:  Mature  woman  for  housework  and 
some  cooking;  two  adults,  one  Infant;  New  York 
City.  State  experience  and  salary  desired.  BOX  7021, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Housekeeper  to  care  for  elderly  gentle¬ 

man  and  business  couple  in  Brooklyn.  BOX  7022, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


HERDSMAN,  registered  Jerseys  in  Massachusetts. 

House  is  supplied.  State  experience,  size  of  family, 
compensation  wanted,  references.  Write  BOX  7024, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


GOOD  Home:  Reliable  person,  exchange  services; 

small  family.  Salary.  Perelson,  3875  Bedford  Ave.. 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Middleaged,  congenial.  unencumbered, 

share  expenses;  pleasant  country  home  with  woman. 
No  liquor.  Preferably  seamstress  with  car.  BOX  7017, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Farmer.  Barn  and  field  work.  Permanent 

job.  Modern  mechanized  registered  Jersey  dairy 
farm.  Blackwell’s  Mills  Farm.  Russell  E.  Watson, 
Belle  Mead,  N.  J.  Phone  Belle  Mead  490. 


LICENSED  practical  nurse,  $35  for  40t  hour  week, 

plus  maintenance;  also  girl  as  general  helper  $25 
per  week  sleep  in.  Andersen  Nursing  Home,  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  New  York. 


FARMER  manager,  experienced,  take  responsibility 

to  operate  Rensselaer  County  stock  poultry  farm. 
Salary  bonus  Incentive,  or  share  basis.  BOX  7018, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  A  caretaker  and  maintainence  man  for 
camp.  Must  be  over  45,  sober,  and  conscientious. 
Excellent  opportunity.  BOX  7019,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MILKERS:  Married  men  preferred;  apartments  avail¬ 

able.  Must  be  able  to  milk  60  cows  three  times 
daily.  $160  per  month;  apartment  supplied.  Can  also 
make  extras.  Tuscan  Dairy  Farms,  Inc.,  750  Union 
Ave.,  Union,  New  Jeasey. _ 

DAIRYMAN:  Modern  purebred  farm  seeking  reliable, 
experienced  dairyman.  Salary  and  bonus.  Norman 
Kellar,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


POULTRYMAN :  3,300  leghorns.  New  modern  home, 
good  salary,  working  conditions.  Bonus.  Bontecou 
Farms,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 


REGISTERED  nurse*,  salary  $2,484-$8,174.  Inquire 

R.  G.  Weame,  M.  D„  Senior  Director.  Wassaic 

State  School,  Wassalo,  N.  Y. 


BOOKEEPER-General  office  experience.  One  familiar 

with  the  grain  and  fertilizer  business  preferred, 
male  or  female.  Position  available  on  Long  Island. 
Write  stating  age,  qualifications  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  BOX  6931,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER  or  two  congenial  women  to  care  for 

for  modern  Scarsdale  home.  Lovely  surroundings  and 
living  suite.  All  electrical  conveniences.  Two  adults 
and  child.  Good  salary.  References  important.  Write 
full  information.  Mrs.  Berol,  1010  The  Cambridge, 
Philadelphia  44,  Penna.  _ 

FARMER  wanted  at  once,  40  or  over,  to  operate  15 

cow  dairy  farm.  Nice  home,  modem  machinery, 
milkers.  Real  opportunity  right  person.  BOX  7009, 
Rural  New-Yorker. _ 

WORKING  manager;  200  acre  apple  orchard;  knowl- 

edge  machinery  essential.  BOX  7013,  Rural  New- 
Yorker.  _ 

MILKER :  Good  machine  or  hand  milker  wanted  by 

one  of  nations  leading  herds  of  purebred  Jerseys 
situated  in  New  Jersey.  Excellent  living  conditions, 
fine  surroundings  and  locality.  Very  good  opportunity 
Apply  only  if  high  caliber  applicant.  Nice  quarters 
for  married  man  with  family  or  single  man.  but 
must  be  steady.  Write  fully  giving  telephone  number. 
BOX  7010,  Rural  New-Yorker.  _ 

HERDSMAN  for  outstanding  purebred  Jersey  herd 

over  100  head.  Very  nice  house  and  living  quarters. 
Real  opportunity.  Applicant  must  have  top  references, 
real  background  and  get  along  well  with  people. 
Write  fully.  Give  telephone  number.  BOX  7011, 
Bural  New-Yorker. 


DAIRY  herd  of  top  purebred  Jerseys  wants  expert 

In  raising  calves.  Fine  housing  and  surroundings. 
Write  in  detail.  Give  telephone  number.  BOX  7012, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WANTED:  Married  man  or  woman  with  experience 

in  shorthand,  typing  and  light  bookkeeping  to  live 
on  large  farm  and  work  in  farm  office.  Salary  will 
include  house  with  modern  improvements,  light  and 
heat.  Repiy  BOX  7008,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


ASSISTANT  herdsman,  familiar  with  other  farm 

work  including  machinery  operaaon.  Eight  hour  day, 
paid  sick  leave  and  vacation.  Starting  salary  $2844,  . 
annual  increments.  Preferably  draft  exempt.  New 
York  State  Training  School  for  Boys,  near  Warwick, 
New  York. 
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EXCELLENT  dairy  farm  over  hundred  acres.  All 
conveniences  in  house  and  barn.  Near  Middletown 
New  York.  Give  references.  State  what  farm  Imple¬ 
ments  you  own.  Rent  $125  month.  BOX  7020,  Rural 
New-Yorker. _ 

FOR  Sale:  To  settle  an  estate.  On  Lake  George  30 
acre  children’s  camp  with  10  buildings,  fields  and 
woods.  Complete  equipment  including  large  boat- 
storage-shop-recreation  building;  dining  hall  (a  con¬ 
verted,  winterized  3-bedroom  cottage)  with  view  six 
cabins;  boats,  canoes,  raft,  etc.  Excellent  condition 
rented  past  four  years  $2,000  per  summer  (Gentile 
clientel).  Sand  beach  and  harbor  frontage;  hard 
road;  recreation  facilities.  Sacrifice  for  quick  sale. 
$14,500.  BOX  7023,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


8a  ACRES  of  land.  65  In  working  condition,  pasture. 

woods.  6-room  house  and  summer  kitchen.  Small 
barn  for  six  cows  and  some  farm  machinery.  On  mail 
and  school  bus  route.  Anthony  Rossi,  R.  D  1 
Nichols,  N.  Y. 


WANTED:  Farms,  suburban,  village  or  city  property 
or  business  for  sale.  Buyers  for  sil  types  of  property 
in  New  York  State  and  northern  Pennsylvania.  Phone 
interview  a  representative,  no  obligation. 
W.  W.  Werts,  Johnson  City,  New  York. 


DELAWARE:  Mild  Winters,  low  taxes.  Homes,  farms. 

businesses.  H.  L.  Wallace  Realty,  B.  I,  Box  81. 
Seaford,  Delaware. 


SUNNY  Southern  Jersey:  New  list,  all  types  farm* 
and  country  homes  mailed  free.  New  waterfront. 
Le  Gore,  Realtor,  Vineland,  New  Jersey. 


EOR 7-room  house,  needs  repairs,  half  acre: 
$7.000;  $1,000  cash.  Harry  Vail,  Warwick.  N.  Y. 


21£,  Herd  ;  Equip. :  Dairy  farm  value.  Income 
buildings  insured  for  $15,000;  includes 
$o0,000  worth  stock  and  new,  modern  equipment.  40 
head  cattle,  team,  two  new  tractors,  etc. ;  beautiful 
9-room  home,  with  bath,  modern  conveniences,  land¬ 
scaped  lawn;  cemented  barn,  w.th  33  stanchions,  new 
metal  roof;  silo:  garage;  poultry  house;  other  build- 
mgs;  219  acres,  125  tillable,  balance  pasture  and 
woodland.  Terrific  bargain.  New  price  $31,000;  terms. 

to’128i’  A‘  C-  Goodrich,  R.  D.  2.  Box 

96  Waverly  N.  Y  <3  miles  east  of  Waverly  on 
Rt.  17),  Phone:  411- J.  Farm  catalog  free. 


WANTED:  Dairy  farm,  stocked.  200  acres,  good  lo¬ 
cation,  buildings,  land,  water;  $20,000.  Fred  Kuhn. 
Hannacroix,  New  York. 


WANTS:  Farms,  boarding  houses,  gas  stations.  Any 

country  estate.  Plenty  of  buyers.  CO-Brokers  wel- 
come.  Arena  Farm  Agency,  204  East  110  th  St,. 
New  York.  _ 

20b  „aGRE  dairy  farm.  Dutchess  County  for  rent. 
BOX  7001,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


EETCHESS  County  poultry  farm;  net  income  $5,000. 

BOX  978,  Poughkeepsie.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE:  Well  paying,  fully  equipped,  8-acra 
poultry  farm,  all  fenced.  Eight  colony  houses  on 
range,  2,000  capacity  longhouse,  barn,  egghouse  7- 
room  shady  home,  all  improvements;  near  shore.  Route 
9-4.  Illness  causes  retirement.  Reasonable.  Murley, 
Lanoka  Harbor,  New  Jersey. 


SENECA  County:  152  acre  dairy  and  cash  crop  farm 
for  sale.  Honeoye  and  Lansing  Silt  Loam  soil.  21 
stanchions,  concrete  silo,  8-room  house,  electricity, 
furnace,  bath;  second  house  optional.  Midway  Inter- 
laken-Lodi  on  Route  96-A.  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Bassett, 
So.  Main,  Interlaken,  N.  Y. 


FRUITS  AND  FOODS 


NEW  Clover  comb  honey:  5  pound  tin  packed  full 

$1.75.  Five  pounds  clover  $1.40.  Prepaid  4th  zone. 
Charles  Peet,  Marathon,  N.  Y. 


WHITE  Honey:  Sixtys,  $8.00  not  prepair.  Five  pounds 
$1.50  prepaid.  Albert  Campbell,  North  Syracuse, 
New  York. 


MAN  for  pasteurizing  plant  and  to  assist  with 

milking.  Six  day  week.  Steady  work.  Kings  Park 
State  Hospital.  Kings  Park,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


HELP  Wanted:  Men  and  women  for  the  position  of 
attendants  at  the  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital, 
Wingdale,  N.  Y.  Basic  salary,  plus  overtime  and 
emergency  compensation  totals  $2568-$3399  a  year. 
Boom  and  board  are  available  at  the  hospital  for 
single  people  and  married  couples  without  children. 
There  are  recreational  facilities,  bowling,  golf  and 
tennis.  Applicants  must  pass  a  physical  examination* 
have  completed  the  8th  grade  In  school  and  be  able 
to  pass  an  attendant’s  qualifying  examination.  For 
further  information  write  to:  Dr.  Leo  P.  O’Donnell, 
Director,  Harlem  Valley  State  Hospital,  Wingdale, 
New  York. 


GIRL  or  woman  to  cook,  one  willing  to  learn. 

Widow  with  school  girl  acceptable.  Slightly 
crippled  acceptable,  BOX  7004,  Rural  New-Yorker. 
HOUSEKEEPER:  Own  room,  modern  conveniences. 

Boy  8,  girl  17 ;  $100  month.  References.  Livson, 
23  Cole  St..  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  Manager:  Experienced  accountant  and 

competent  stenographer  as  executive  administrator 
for  individual  proprietor.  Salary  $5,200.  BOX  7003, 
Rural  New-Yorker. 


WOMAN  45  to  60  to  assist  with  housework,  seven 

hours  per  day  for  6-day  week;  $20  plus  maintenance. 
Mrs  Vernon  Olin,  Oriskany,  N.  Y. 


COUPLE:  Situation  available  immediately;  good 

salary.  Wife  to  do  plain  cooking,  housework. 
Husband  to  help  with  housework  and  outside  chores. 
One  must  be  willing  to  serve  on  table.  Live  3-room 
apartment  and  bath,  main  house.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  permanent  position  for  a  cheerful,  willing 
couple.  Locat.on,  modern  farm  one  quarter  mile  from 
movies,  stores.  Family  of  two  adults,  three  children. 
State  qualifications,  ages  and  wages  expected  in 
first  letter.  Mrs.  E.  Irving  Elaredge,  Lakeville,  Conn. 


COUPLE;  Responsible,  fond  of  children,  to  care  for 
small  country  home,  northwest  Connecticut.  Boy 
and  girl  in  school,  parents  away  weekdays.  Simple 
housekeeping,  handyman,  drive  car.  Comfortable 
quarters.  Send  references  and  salary  required.  BOX 
7015,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MAINTENANCE  man,  married,  able  to  do  simple 

carpentry,  painting,  farm  equipment  upkeep.  Modern 
house,  automatic  heat,  electricity,  etc.  Kurt  Muhl- 
berg.  Manager,  Bay  Wood  Farm,  Forked  River, 
New  Jersey. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


VETERAN  (white)  S3,  draft  exempt,  single,  desires 
position  in  country  as  driver,  and  general  worker. 
Careful,  experienced,  willing  to  travel  anywhere. 
R.  McQuade,  425  Palisade  Ave.,  Jersey  City.  N.  J. 


YOUNG  man,  28,  single,  wishes  experience  on  poultry 

farm.  What  have  you  ?  BOX  7014,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


YOUNG  man  seeks  position  in  milk  plant,  experi¬ 
ence.  BOX  7016,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


MANAGER:  Lifetime,  practical,  scientific  experi¬ 
ence;  salary,  percentage.  BOX  6844,  Rural  New- 
Yorker. 


WB  are  suppliers  for  dairy  farms,  first  class  milkers, 
tractor  men.  general  farm  workers.  Ellinger's  Em¬ 
ployment  Agency.  467  Pearl  St.,  New  York  City. 


BOY:  16,  wants  job  as  helper  on  farm,  doing  chores, 
etc.,  after  school,  in  return  for  room,  board  and 
reasonable  wages.  Must  be  good  home.  References  of 
previous  farm  experiences.  Will  give  details  upon 
replies.  BOX  7007,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


MAN;  51,  wishes  work  on  farm  or  dairy,  machine 
or  hand  milking.  New  York  or  New  Jersey  pre¬ 
ferred.  BOX  7006,  Bural  New-Yorker. 


CARETAKER  on  small  farm  estate,  experienced,  re¬ 
liable;  driver's  license.  BOX  7000,  Bural  New- 
Yorker. 


FARMS  FOR  SALE.  TO  RENT,  ETC. 


FOR  Rent:  Furnished  room  with  kitchen  privileges. 

$15.  Six  room  house  $30.  Schmidt,  Roscoe,  N.  Y. 
Near  Calllcoon,  Sullivan  Co. 


23  ACRE  fruit  farm,  with  modern  3-bedroom  ranch- 
type  home.  Overlooks  Seneca  Lake.  Automatic  oil 
heat.  Good  condition.  All  crops  and  produce  sold 
retail  at  own  stand.  Established  business.  Pool. 
$16,000  includes  tractor,  sprayer,  other  equipment, 
electric  range.  On  Route  14.  Stewart,  Gabriel's 
Junction,  Watkins  Glen.  New  York. 


DELICIOUS  Oranges  $5.25  bushel  prepaid.  James 
Kimber,  Winter  Park,  Florida. 


PECANS,  Georgia  grown.  In  shell.  Five  pounds, 
$^.50  postpaid.  Ten  pounds  up,  35c  per  pound; 
you  pay  postage.  Pecan  candies  and  shelled  pecans— 
write  for  prices.  Peanuts  In  shell  10  pounds  $2.50 
(you  pay  postage.)  Joy  Acres,  Windsor,  Virginia. 

PECANS:  New  crop  extra  large  Stuarts.  10  pounds 
$4.75;  5  pounds  shelled  halves  $6.50.  Delivered, 
Insured,  satisfaction  guaranteed.  J.  Trus  Hayes, 
Grower,  Dillon,  South  Carolina. 

CHESTNUTS:  Shelled,  fine  for  dressings  or  eating 
raw.  1%  pounds  for  $1.00,  prepaid.  Quill  Farm. 
Box  R-2,  Barclay,  Maryland. 

GOLDEN  Popcorn,  guaranteed;  4%  pounds  $1  00 
postpaid.  Russell  Luce,  Groton.  N.  Y. 

TREE-Ripened  oranges  and  grapefruit.  No  color 
added.  Direct  from  grove  to  you  express  prepaid. 
Delivery  guaranteed.  One  bushel  oranges  $4.75.  One 
bushel  grapefruit  $4.25.  One  bushel  mixed  $4.50 
Half-bushels  $3.00.  Dillingham  Groves,  Largo, 
Florida. 

CHOICE  clover  honey:  Five  pounds  $1.50;  10  lb. 

pall  $2.90:  Buckwheat,  five  pounds  $1.25;  10  lbs. 
$2.40  postpaid  third  zone.  Cartons  six  5’s  clover  $7  50 
express  paid.  Harry  T.  Gable,  Romulus,  New  York. 

AVERY  golden  wildflower  or  clover  honey:  5  pounds 
$1.50;  10  pounds  $2.90  prepaid.  H.  J.  Avery. 
Katonah,  N.  Y. 

NEW  Honey:  Choice  clover.  New  York’s  finest.  Five 
*b-  $7-38.  Delicious  buckwheat  5  lbs. 
$1.25;  6-5  lb.  $6.60.  All  above  postpaid  third  zone. 
60  lbs.  clover  $9.00;  60  lbs.  buckwheat  $7.20  F.O.B. 
Sold  by  ton  or  pall.  Howland  Apiaries,  Berkshire, 
New  York. 


HONEY:  Delicious  Florida  orange  blossom,  2%  lbs. 

postage  paid  $1.00.  Nelson  L.  Wheeler,  St.  Cloud. 
Florida. 


NEW  clover  honey  (fine  granulated)  5  lb.  pall  $1  59 
postpaid;  60  lbs.  $9.00  not  prepaid;  Fall  Flower 
honey  60  lbs.  $7.80  not  prepaid.  George  Hand, 
Cazenovla,  New  York. 


TREE  ripened  fruit.  Express  collect.  No  color  added. 

Oranges,  $2.50  per  bushel;  tangerines,  $3.00  per 
bushel;  grapefruit,  $2.00  per  bushel.  W.  C, 
Van  Alstyne,  Shady  Nook  Grove,  Pomona  Park,  Fla. 


HUDSON  Valley  Apples:  McIntosh,  Cortland  Bald¬ 
win.  Northern  Spy,  Red  Dellc.ous,  Golden  Delicious, 
Rome,  any  variety  or  a  combination  of  any  two  va¬ 
rieties:  %  bushel  $2.50;  bushel,  crate  or  carton  $4  50 
Postpaid  seoond  zone.  Sunny  Ridge  Farm,  Highland 
New  York. 


ORDER  for  Christmas:  Pure  Vermont  maple  sugar 
1  pound  can  $1.50;  5  pound  can  $5.50;  2  ounce 
cakes,  5  pound  boxes  $6.70;  1  qt.  maple  syrup  $2.25  • 
%  gallon  maple  syrup  $3.50;  1  gallon  maple  syrup 
$6.30.  Prepaid  to  4  th  zone.  Bert  Prescott,  Essex 
Junction,  Vermont. 


COMB  Honey:  Amber  or  buckwheat  $7.50  white  $8  00 
here,  case  of  24.  L.  F.  Howden,  Fillmore,  N.  Y. 


COUNTRY  BOARD 


SPRINGER  Private  Hospital,  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

offers  good  maternity  care;  unwed  mothers  ease* 
kept  confidential. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOR  Sale;  Mann  power  green  bone  cutter.  M.  H. 

Lindsey,  Northville,  New  York. 


MOUNTAIN  Laurel  and  Rhododendron  wanted:  Will 

pay  up  to  $1.50  for  nice  3-ft.  plants.  Write  for 
details  to  J.  Young,  Stonebridge  Rd.,  Montclair, 
New  Jersey. 


WANTED:  Two  30x31%  inner  tubes.  F.  D.  Simpkins, 
Kinsman,  Ohio. 


WANTED  to  buy  following  items:  40-foot  metal  or 
wood  extension  ladder;  small  power  sprayer;  up 
to  20  wrought  iron  chairs.  Give  price  and  descrip¬ 
tion.  BOX  7005,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  WANTED:  Used  incubator  that  hatches,  good.  BOX 
7002,  Rural  New-Yorker. 


I  figured  it  ms  smart  business  to  get  set 


with  IH  5-STAR  SERVICE 

My  Farmall  M  had  a  busy  year.  Did  a  whale  of  a  lot  of  work.  Never 
gave  me  a  bit  of  trouble.  But  I  noticed  during  fall  plowing  and  corn 
picking  that  it  didn’t  have  quite  the  snap  it  used  to.  Got  to  thinking 
about  all  the  work  ahead,  next  year  — and  decided  I’d  be  smart  to  get 
a  complete  IH  5-Star  Service  tractor  overhaul  at  my  IH  dealer’s.  Now 
I  know  I’m  all  set  for  next  year.  I’ve  got  that  Blue  Ribbon  Certified 
Quality  emblem  on  my  tractor.  To  me  it’s  like  "crop  insurance.” 


for  '52 


!irst  thing  after  corn  picking,  my  Farmall  M  got  a  pre-season  in¬ 
fection.  My  dealer’s  serviceman  checked  24  different  points.  He  found  ^ 
number  of  things  I  knew  needed  attention,  others  I  would  have  over¬ 
looked.  We  made  a  date  to  bring  the  tractor  in  for  service,  after  getting 
is  estimate  on  how  much  the  job  would  cost. 


The  servicemen  who  worked  on  my  Farmall  knew  what  they  were 
doing.  They’ve  had  special  training  in  servicing  farm  tractors.  The  man 
who  took  my  Lift-All  unit  apart  had  the  right  tools  and  equipment. 
He  knew  how  to  use  them.  Did  the  job  a  lot  faster,  too,  than  I  could 
have.  I  know  my  tractor’s  going  to  perform  like  new,  next  year. 


When  I  brought  my  tractor  in,  my  dealer’s  IH-trained  servicemen 
went  over  it  from  front  bolster  to  drawbar.  They  overhauled  the  en¬ 
gine,  put  in  new  spark  plugs,  pistons  and  sleeves,  and  adjusted  the 
carburetor.  The  Lift-All  unit  needed  service,  so  they  reconditioned  it 
completely  —  with  new  gaskets,  seals,  connections,  bearings,  shafts. 


I  saw  for  myself  how  careful  the  servicemen  and  partsmen  were,  to 
make  sure  every  new  part  in  my  Farmall  M  was  the  right  part.  It  was 
check  and  double-check,  always.  IH  parts  always  fit  right.  They’re  pre¬ 
cision-engineered.  They’re  exact  duplicates  of  the  parts  in  my  tractor 
when  it  was  new.  They’ll  help  keep  my  M  working  like  new,  next  year. 


Your  McCormick  Farmall  tractor  has  a  big  job  to  do  next  year.  Make  a  date  now  with  your  International 
Harvester  dealer  for  an  IH  5-STAR  SERVICE  pre-season  inspection.  Let  him  schedule  your  service  work  now. 

Get  IH  5-STAR  SERVICE  for  all  your  McCormick  farm  equipment  ...  to  MAINTAIN  BUILT-IN  PERFORMANCE. 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER 

•  *. 

International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use— McCormick  Farm  Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  .  .  .  Motor 
Trucks  .  .  .  Crawler  Tractors  and  Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers.  General  Office,  Chicago  1,  Illinois. 


I 


